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A Program for Small Bnthiett 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

or KZMNSSOTA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker. It is a 
well-recognized fact that the small In¬ 
dividually owned and operated form of 
business enterprise is the cornerstone 
upon which our free competitive econ¬ 
omy is built. Small business also pro¬ 
vides the economic foundation for lib¬ 
eral capitalist democracy in the United 
States. This is why 1 have always been 
very much concerned with the welfare 
of small business, and, as a Member of 
Congress. I have always urged the adop¬ 
tion of those governmental policies which 
would create the conditions necessary 
for the growth and prosperity of the 
small business unit. 

Since coming to Congress I have 
noticed that nearly everyone gives lip- 
service to the needs of small business. 
At the same time I have observed that 
no one does anything about finding solu¬ 
tions to the specific problems confronting 
the small businessmen in America. 
Hence it seems proper that I take this 
opportunity to discuss the position of the 
small business form of organization with¬ 
in the American economic system, and 
outline what I believe to be a sound pro¬ 
gram for the preservation and expansion 
of tbds form of business enterprise. 

TBS PLACX or SHALL BUSSNESS IN OUR SOONOMT 

Before beginning this discussion, it is 
proper to define precisely what is meant 
by small business. According to the 
Committee for Economic Development, a 
small business enterprise differs from big 
business in that its management is in¬ 
dependent—^usually the manager is al¬ 
so the owner—and Its capital Is supplied 
and ownership held by one individual or 
a group. Moreover, its area of operation 
is local, and its position is strictly com¬ 
petitive rather than monopolistic. 

This last-named characteristic is the 
one which makes small business so im¬ 
portant to the consuming public, and its 
continued existence so vital to the gen¬ 
eral welfare. Functioning as a competi¬ 
tive unit in a free market, small business 
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tends to provide better service to the 
public at lower costs, than does big 
business operating under semimonopoly 
conditions. 

The relative importance of small busi¬ 
ness within the American economy may 
be demonstrated by the following statis¬ 
tics. According to the United States 
Bureau of the Census, there were approx¬ 
imately 3,317.000 business units operat¬ 
ing in the United States in 1930. Of this 
number over 1,500.000 firms—about 45 
percent—were one-man establishments 
where the owner was the manager, and 
himself did all the work without benefit 
of additional employees. Another 1,221,- 
000 firms—about 40 percent—employed 
three workers or less, and an additional 
305.000 firms employed between 4 and 7 
employees. Big business—those firms 
employing more than 50 workers—adds 
up to only about 52,000 firms. 

In other words, 98 percent of all busi¬ 
ness firms In America employ less than 
50 laborers, and can therefore be def¬ 
initely classified as small business, as 
compared with 2 percent of the total 
number of firms representing big busi¬ 
ness (i. c. those firms employing 50 or 
more workers). Forty-five percent of all 
persons employed in business are en¬ 
gaged in small business operations—55 
percent are working for big business. 
Thirty-five percent of the total dollar 
volume of the Nation’s business Is con¬ 
ducted by small business firms, as com¬ 
pared with 65 percent on the part of big 
business. Surely that portion of the 
American business system which employs 
45 percent of all persons in the business 
world, and does 35 percent of the dollar 
volume of business transactions deserves 
consideration by the Congress. 

TRS SraCIAL PBOBLSMB OP SMALL BDSIM1B8 

Small business, operating within the 
framework of an economic system which 
is rapidly becoming less competitive due 
to the continued growth of monopoly, is 
confronted with special problems and 
difficulties that are very real. These 
problems fall under one or another of 
the following categories: 

First. The problem of protection of 
small business from the inroads and un¬ 
fair competitive practices on the part of 
chain stores and monopolies; 

Second. The problems of small busi¬ 
ness management, which includes the 
problem of securing adequate informa¬ 


tion on business trends, market condi¬ 
tions, and the need for obtaining the re¬ 
sults of economic research in the busi¬ 
ness field; and 

Third. The problem of financing small 
business, which includes the question of 
tax relief, and the problem of securing 
capital and commercial credit lor the 
small business firm. 

It is logical to assume that any sound 
governmental program designed to foster 
and protect the small businessman, will 
recognize and be based upon these three 
special problems which confront him. 

A PROGRAM FOR SMALL BtTSINBSS 

The program for small business which 
I am outlining, is based upon my own 
study and observations of the special 
problems of small business, and the ad¬ 
vice of outstanding leaders in this field 
of economic endeavor. It is my opinion 
that such a program should include the 
following major proposals; 

PROPOSAL NO. i: RTRICT BNPORCKMEJtT OV THB 
ANTITBUST LAWS 

The strict enforcement of existing 
antitrust laws, and the strengthening 
of these laws, in order to check the fur¬ 
ther growth of monopoly and protect 
small business from unfair competition 
on the part of the great chain stores and 
business monopolies. 

The monopoly problem is one of the 
basic and central questions affecting the 
welfare and future of the small form of 
business enterprise in America. During 
the last 75 years the economic pattern of 
our society has been changing, and this 
change is marked by the long-continued 
trend toward the concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power in the hands of fewer and 
larger corporations. This fact Is borne 
out by the report of the Temporary Na¬ 
tional Economic Committee, and the 1946 
Report of the House Committee on Small 
Business (the Kefauvor committee). In 
this last report entitled “The United 
States versus Economic Concentration 
and Monopoly,” the following conclusions 
are set forth: 

First, that 250 great corporations and 
trusts now hold approximately two-thirds 
of the Nation’s usable manufacturing 
faciUUes. 

Second, that the 250 largest corpora¬ 
tions have gained control of 70 percent 
of the new publicly financed war facili¬ 
ties. 
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Third, that eight banking houses now 
control 106 of the 200 largest corpora¬ 
tions. The du Pont. Mellon, and Rocke¬ 
feller families alone control 11 percent 
of the 200 largest corporations. 

Fourth, that the growth of economic 
concentration which has been taking 
place is slowly destroying small business 
enterprise; some 500,000 small businesses 
folded up during the war, and there are 
today 160,000 fewer small business units 
operating than in 1041. 

These great monopolies are the No. 1 
threat to the continued existence of small 
business. As a result of the unfair busi¬ 
ness practices of the great corporations 
and chain stores, small businesses find 
it difficult to maintain its competitive 
position and often many go bankrupt. 
Many small businesses fall victims to 
the monopolies as a result of merger 
and acquisition. According to the re¬ 
port of the United States Federal Trade 
Commission, some 1,800 small businesses 
were swallowed up through mergers and 
acquisitions between 1941 and 1945; the 
total combined assets of these 1.800 firms 
was $4,100,000 000 or about 5 percent of 
the total combined assets of all manu¬ 
facturing firms in 1943. The Federal 
Trade Commission also reports that the 
rate of merger in 1946 was Increasing in 
tempo. 

MONOPOLIES A THREAT 

In addition to being a threat to small 
businesses which are so vital to the public 
wch'are, monopolies are definitely detri¬ 
mental to the entire consuming public. 
Monopolies mean higher prices on com¬ 
modities of public consumption, which 
means exploitation of the consumer. 
Monopolies also restrict production and 
employment, .and suppress inventions 
which might be utilized to raise the 
American standard of living. They are 
a threat to our free competitive system. 
As the Kefauver report stated, monopo¬ 
lies are becoming more dangerous, and 
unless they are checked, there Is the 
danger that the industrial titans will 
use their economic strength to gain too 
much power over the political and social 
life of the Republic, and will eventually 
stifle our traditionally American free 
and independent enterprise. 

Up to this time, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has been unable to check this trend 
toward monopoly. This failure is due 
largely to the lack of adequate informa¬ 
tion facilities to study and discover 
monopoly practices; the lack of funds for 
the enforcement agencies of the Anti¬ 
trust Division of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice, and the Federal Trade Commission; 
and existing loopholes in present anti¬ 
trust laws. 

ANTIMONOPOLT PROCRAM 

The correction of these weaknesses in 
the present antitrust policy, and the de¬ 
velopment of a sound Government pro¬ 
gram to check the further growth of 
monopoly, requires that the following 
steps be taken: 

First. A Presidential Directive should 
be issued laying down an over-all Gov¬ 
ernment policy regarding monopolies to 
Bctivlze all Government agencies whose 
work either directly or indirectly touches 
on the monopoly problem, and to coor¬ 
dinate the work of these agencies in 


checking monopoly. There is a lack of 
such a poUcy at the present time. Some 
agencies not only have little interest in . 
checking monopoly, but actually follow 
policies which promote concentration. 
For example, the War Assets Adminis¬ 
tration has favored big business in the 
disposal of surplus war property: the 
War Production Board and the Army 
and Navy Departments have favored 
monopolistic companies In the letting of 
Government contracts. 

A general order from the office of the 
President would discourage those depart¬ 
ments now helping the growth of monop¬ 
oly. and would coordinate the antitrust 
policies of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Antitrust Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. Better liaison between 
the Department of Commerce, the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission, and the Anti¬ 
trust Division could also be accomplished 
by such an order. 

Second. There should be an increase in 
the research and information facilities 
of the Department of Commerce to study 
and report on the growth of monopoly, 
and the existence of monopolistic prac¬ 
tices. as well as follow-up studies on those 
cases involving antitrust suits to discover 
whether previous actions actually had the 
desired effect. 

Third. There should be an Increase in 
the appropriation of adequate funds for 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice so that existing anti¬ 
trust laws may be enforced effectively. 
The Antitrust Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice has always been under¬ 
staffed. and short of funds, and this has 
prevented that agency from meeting its 
responsibilities. For example, the total 
staff of this agency on April 1,1647, con¬ 
sisted of 333 persons, of which 143 were 
functioning in field units, 190 were law¬ 
yers, 20 were economists, and the re¬ 
mainder being clerical help. Due to the 
lack of staff, only 50 antitrust actions 
take place each year from among an an¬ 
nual average of 650 complaints—a ratio 
of 1 case to 13 complaints of monopolistic 
practices. 

The annual budget of the Antitrust 
Division has never exceeded $2,000,000 
except on one occasion—yet the Hartford 
Empire Co. spent over $2,000,000 to de¬ 
fend itself in one antitrust action taken 
by the Government. In the Madison oil 
case, the Antitrust Division had five 
lav/yers against 103 for the defendant. 

In my opinion, the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice should have 
a minimum budget of $5,000,000 per 
year—the budget of the Federal Trade 
Commission should also be increased 
commensurate to their antimonopoly 
efforts. 

Fourth. The present antitrust laws 
should be amended to plug all loopholes 
which permit big business to continue 
certain monopolistic practices. Most 
certainly section 7 of the Clayton Act 
should be amended to cover acquisition 
of assets as well as stock, and other loop¬ 
holes in these laws should be plugged. 
Another needed reform is the increasing 
of penalties for violation of the anti¬ 
trust laws. Under the present law. a 
monoply may make a million dollars as 
a result of illegal practices and then get 


off with a fine of $10,000. It is a com¬ 
mon practice for such companies to set 
aside funds for the payment of such fines 
in advance and then calmly proceed to 
violate the law, knowing that profits 
from their illegal acts will more than 
offset fines imposed. 

It is recommended that civil penalties 
be provided for violations of antitrust 
laws which will be proportionate to the 
illegal gains—for example, twice the 
monopoly profits. This would remove 
the present opportunity for profit from 
continuous and deliberate violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

The law should also be amended to 
provide a mandatory increase in crimi¬ 
nal penalties^ for repeated violations of 
antitrust laws. Few monopolists ever 
go to prison for violation of these laws; 
the courts have authority to prescribe 
prison terms but they have not exer¬ 
cised this power. If prison terms were 
mandatory on a second violation, mo¬ 
nopolists would be discouraged from 
breaking the law. 

In my opinion, the adoption of these 
reforms In the Federal Government's 
antitrust program would go far toward 
the checking of monopoly, and would re¬ 
move this threat to the future of smalf 
business in America. 

PROPOSAL NO. s: REVISE EXISTING PATENT LAWS 

The existing patent laws should be re¬ 
vised to prohibit the present misuse of 
patent rights by big business to suppress 
Inventlom:, to restrict production, and to 
stifle competition. 

It is common knowledge that the great 
corporations, monopolies, and cartels are 
able to utilize present patent laws to 
limit the production of new products, or 
to prevent the production of products 
which are needed by the public.^ 

The example of the German firm of 
I. G. Parben and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey may be cited. These two com¬ 
panies entered Into a cartel agreement 
in 1929 regarding the trade secret for the 
production of synthetic rubber, and co¬ 
operated in preventing the use of this 
secret to build up the American synthetic 
rubber industry. This monopoly in syn¬ 
thetic rubber was not broken until World 
War II when the need for such action 
was necessary to win the war. For many 
years the patent on fluorescent lighting 
was held off the market because It would 
provide more light per kilowatt-hour 
than ordinary light bulbs, and thus affect 
the profits of private power companies. 

The Congress should enact statutes 
preventing further restrictions of use of 
a patent in violation of antitrust laws, 
and prevent monopolists from collecting 
royalties under such patents. Legisla¬ 
tion should also be enacted to require 
compulsory licensinf? of patents that are 
not put to full use. 

PROPOSAL NO. 3 : A FEOBRAL PROGRAM OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

The Federal Government should em¬ 
bark on a comprehensive program of 
scientific research, the results of which 
would be the common property of the 
people of the Nation, and be made avail¬ 
able to all business. At the present time, 
one-third of all applied research is con¬ 
ducted by 12 corporations, and big busi- 
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ness MearaUy controls most of the re<^ 
suits ot nil research lor their own profit. 

Hecently the Eightieth Congress 
adopted the Science Foundation law, 
which provides Federal funds for re¬ 
search in the fields of medical, physical, 
and biological sciences. This program 
might well be extended to research in ap¬ 
plied science and industrial technology, 
with the findings being made available to 
the small businessman, l want to say 
also that the **pork barrel'* policy of giv¬ 
ing the results of Federal-flnanced re¬ 
search to a few great corporations should 
be stopped. 

nOPOSAL KO. 4: A SnCXAL SUSSAU or SIULL 
Bxmuiiss 

A special Bureau of Small Business 
should be created in the Department of 
Commerce to provide needed services for 
small business alone. At the present 
time there is an Office of Small Business 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, but this agency is under¬ 
staffed and unable to meet the needs of 
small business. 

This office should be expanded into a 
well-staffed bureau, which would develop 
an information program on the facts of 
business, on Improved business methods, 
on marketing information, and so forth. 
In other words, this agency would pro¬ 
vide facts to business on all phases of 
their activity, and should be a vigorous 
and aggressive protagonist for strength¬ 
ening the comi^itive position of small 
business enterprise. 

{•SOPOSAZi MO. 0: LIBCRAZilZK RFC LEMDINO 
POLICIES 

The lending policies of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, and other 
Federal credit agencies, should be liber¬ 
alized so as to provide capital and credit 
to small business and equal terms with 
big business. 

One of the major problems of the small 
businessman is that of finance. It Is of¬ 
ten difficult to obtain investment capital 
to start or expand small business; dur¬ 
ing hard times the great private finan¬ 
cial Institutions often destroy small busi¬ 
ness by the indiscriminate withdrawal 
of commercial credit. The major burden 
of furnishing investment and commer¬ 
cial credit to small business should of 
necessity remain private, yet it is de¬ 
sirable that direct Government loans 
should be available to the small busi¬ 
nessman when private funds dry up due 
to depression. 

The present RFC small-business loan 
program does not meet the needs of 
small business. The RFC lending policy 
has been to favor big business, but has 
Ignored the financial requirements of 
small business. According to the Sep¬ 
tember 1946 RFC field-office report, 
only 265 direct loans to small business 
were approved during the month out of 
5,618 applications—95 percent rejections 
as compared to 5 percent loans granted. 
This alone reveals the anU-small-busl- 
ness bias of the RFC. 

It is time that the R3PC realizes the 
importance of small business in our econ¬ 
omy, and develop a liberal loan poUcy 
with respect to the small businessman. 
Congress can contribute to such a pro¬ 
gram by providing additional capital 
resources to the RFC for such purposes. 


MMVCMAL MO. 6'. TAX WKLOT TOK SMAU. 

BOSXKXSS 

Congress should adopt a Federal tax¬ 
ing policy whereby the taxing power is 
used as an Instrument of social policy 
to: (1) Give tax relief to small business 
establishments so that they may use their 
profits for expansion, and to maintain 
their competitive position within our 
economy; and (2) impose heavier levies 
on the great family fortunes and giant 
oorpm’ations as a means of checking 
monopoly. 

Under the present Federal tax struc¬ 
ture for business, corporations with net 
assets over $50,600 per year are subject 
to a 38-percent normal and surtax rate, 
while business firms with net assets be¬ 
low $50,000 are taxed at a rate of 21 per¬ 
cent on the first $5.000,23 percent on the 
$15,000, and increases in percentage up 
to $50,000 total net assets. The excess- 
proiits tax has been repealed, and un¬ 
distributed profits are taxed only when 
such undistributed profits are held to be 
unreasonable accumulations beyond the 
needs of the company. 

I am convinced that small business 
would benefit if a greater tax differential 
is provided. The present corporation tax 
should be reduced on business firms with 
net assets of less than $50,000 to enable 
them to plow back into the business their 
earnings, and thus help them compete 
against their chain-store competitors. 
At the same time, the taxing power might 
well be used to check monopoly by re- 
imposlng the excess-profits tax on the 
great corporations and broadening the 
application of the undistributed earn¬ 
ings tax. 

PROPOSAL NO. 7: FULL EMPLOYMENT AND 
BUBZMSM PBOSPBRITT 

The best guaranty for the future of 
small business is—^in the last analysis—a 
program of full production, full employ¬ 
ment and general prosperity for the Na¬ 
tion. During periods of depression small 
business has the highest casualty rate, 
while the monopolies increase their eco¬ 
nomic power. On the other hand, dur¬ 
ing periods of prosperity small business 
nourishes and prospers. 

The proper method of promoting small 
business, therefore, is to maintain a sta¬ 
bilized economy and maximum produc¬ 
tion. Congress should enact those poli¬ 
cies needed to maintain high purchasing 
XX)wer in the hands of the faimer and 
the laborer which will, in turn, guaran¬ 
tee prosperity for the businessman. The 
key to business prosperity is a prosper¬ 
ous citizenry who have money in their 
pockets to buy the products of the 
business. 

Such a program for national full em¬ 
ployment should include the extension 
of social-security benefits, old-age pen¬ 
sions, a good wage policy, a Federal 
health program, and long-range Federal 
housing program. In addition, the Gov¬ 
ernment should formulate a program de¬ 
signed to develop the Nation's national 
resources—the MVA and the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway would be included in 
this category—and extend the Roosevelt 
farm program—soil conservation, farm 
tenant. RISA, and farm marketing pro¬ 
grams—to provide prosperity to the 
fanner. 


Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that this 
eight-point program which 1 have out¬ 
lined would do much in the way of solv¬ 
ing the problems of over 3.000,000 small 
businessmen in America, and would pro¬ 
tect and preserve the small business 
type of organization which is so essen¬ 
tial to the future of American democ¬ 
racy and our free competitive economy. 


PoUili Soldiers Should Be Allowed To 
Enter the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

or MINNBBOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, while 
Congress is in recess a Judiciary Sub¬ 
committee on Immigration and Natural¬ 
ization. will make an Investigation In Eu¬ 
rope of displaced persons in connection 
with their study of the Stratton bill, 
H. R. 2910. In this connection I wish to 
direct the attention of the Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Subcommittee to 
my bill (H. R. 3620). which deals with a 
similar problem with respect to former 
Polish soldiers. This bill proposes that 
we permit the immigration to the United 
States of those Polish soldiers now out¬ 
side the Communist-dominated coun¬ 
tries, who left their country to fight the 
Nazis and who cannot now return be¬ 
cause of the Communist Government in 
their home country. This is an excep¬ 
tionally meritorious group of prospective 
citizens. They would make excellent cit¬ 
izens for America. If H. R. 3620 is 
adopted we may find our fair land again 
favored by a Kosciusko, a Pulaski, and a 
Paderewski. 

Many Members of Congress and of the 
general public have asked me why these 
people want to come to the United States. 
They wonder why these young men are 
not satisfied in England or Italy, or in 
some other European country. Since I 
have received many letters from Polish 
soldiers and their friends in this country 
and from Polish soldiers overseas in areas 
not covered by the Stratton bill, I be¬ 
lieve I have the answer to this question. 

If these Polish soldiers live in England, 
they live entirely among strangers of 
strong nationalistic background. The 
same is true if they live In Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, Prance, Italy, or any other Euro¬ 
pean country. But in America they feel 
they have millions of friends, because 
here there are millions of their former 
countrymen. They feel that they would 
be more at home here than in any coim- 
try other than their native land. This is 
the reason they wish to come to America. 
And I submit that the fine record of cit¬ 
izenship that has been made by the 
Americans of Polish ancestry in this 
country is an excellent reason why we 
should welcome and encourage their im¬ 
migration. 

There is an additional feature that 
bears on the consideration to be given 
H. R. 3620. That Is the treatment and 
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consideration they are receiving in Eng- 
land, where most of them are now lo¬ 
cated. From the information I have 
received on this subject It appears that 
many of these former Polish soldiers are 
occupying the barracks formerly occu¬ 
pied by prisoners of war and that many 
of them are prevented from going into 
business. Thus they are more or less re¬ 
stricted to occupations Involving physi¬ 
cal or manual labor and they are living 
only slightly above a subsistence income. 
If these assertions are true is it any won¬ 
der why these former fighting men wish 
to come to America. I reouest the Im¬ 
migration and NaturaUaaUon Subcom¬ 
mittee during their trip to Europe to go 
to Great Britain and investigate the 
status of these former P^lsh sokhers. 
We owe that much to our former fighting 
allies, who showed so much courage dur¬ 
ing the war. Moreover, I want them to 
meet and become acquainted with some 
of these Polish soldiers. 1 am satisfied 
that If they do they will report favorably 
on H. R. 3620. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following copy of H. R. 3620: 
A bill to provide for the admission to the 

United States of certain persons who 

served in the Polish Army, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person (1) 
who served in the Polish Army under hon¬ 
orable conditions during the period begin¬ 
ning September 1, 1939, and ending May 8, 
1945, and (2) who on May 16, 1947, did not 
reside In Poland, the United Soviet Social¬ 
istic Republic, or areas occupied or admin¬ 
istered by the United Soviet Socialistic Re¬ 
public, shall be admitted as a nonquota im¬ 
migrant to the United States for permanent 
residence. The wife, and the unmarried child 
or children, of such person, who are accom¬ 
panying or following to Join him at his re¬ 
quest ehall also be admitted as nonquota 
immigrants to the United States for per¬ 
manent residence. 

Ssc. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term "Polish Army" means (1) 
the armed forces of the government and peo¬ 
ple of Poland during the period beginning 
September 1, 1939, and ending September 30, 
1939, and (2) the armed forces of the Polish 
Ooverntnent-ln-Exile which was formed In 
1939 in Paris, France; and 

(b) The term "Poland." when used In a 
geographical sense, means the territory sub¬ 
ject to governmental control by the Republic 
of Poland as of May 15,1947. 

Ssc. 3. Admissions under this act shall 
terminate on December 31, 1961. 


American Military Strength 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM G.STIGLER 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. STIOLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of July 25, 
1947: 

Pattebsoh Dipakts With Wahnino Umno 
Statss Lacks RxADr Fobgb 
Robert P. Patterson headed today for a 
rest on hie Mew York farm after warning in 


a farewell press conference as Secretary of 
War that potentiaUy powerful America Is 
low la "ready military strength." 

He said that as a private citlsen he would 
do his utmost to see that universal military 
training is adopted. 

Describing the atomic bomb as “a strong 
anet^ lor the ttxae being at least, he urged 
that the United States continue making 
atomic weapons until international accord Is 
reached. 

soaou. AMD TEAT JKOSEMTID- 

Mr. Patterson was honored at a fareweU 
dinner in the Pentagon last night by Presi¬ 
dent Truman and military and civilian lead¬ 
ers of the War and Navy Departmente who 
had worked closely with the retiring Cabinet 
member. 

A scroll and a silver tray-^whlch Mr. Tru¬ 
man personally polished with his handker¬ 
chief—^wBs preaented to Mr. Patterson by the 
Army General Staff as a token of high 
eateem and in appreoiatton ^ the privileges 
of serving "under the inspiring leadership 
of a groat American and a good and^yol 
soldier." ^ 

The tray was engraved with the names of 
General Elsenhower. Chief of Staff, and other 
ofBcers. 

plaks to peactice law 

Mr. Patterson, who swore in Kenneth C. 
Royail as his successor yesterday, planned 
to leave Washington today for his farm at 
Cold Springs, near Poughkeepsie, M. Y. He 
said he would "rest" at farming for a few 
weeks before retiurning to the practice of law 
in New York City. 

At bis fareweU press conference yesterday, 
Mr. Patterson pointed out that the United 
States “has potential strength of a military 
character not equaled by any other nation." 

But. he said, "on the point of ready mili¬ 
tary strength the picture is not the same." 
He added that American armed forces "are 
scarcely adequate to the discharge of our 
occupation tasks." 


My Report to You on the Record of 
the Eighties Coogreu 
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XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri Mr. 
Speaker, It is a real pleasure that, with 
all due humility. I can report to my con¬ 
stituents with just pride upon the work 
of the Eightieth Congress and the part 
1 have had in it as their Representative. 

As I look back in my mind’s eye upon 
the historic first 7 months of 1947,1 real¬ 
ize that no single oral or printed state¬ 
ment could encompass all that 1 should 
like to report upon. Anticipating that is 
one reason why I have tried to keep my 
district informed, on a weekly basis, 
through reports over the radio and in 
the press. Today, however, it is my pur¬ 
pose to summarize the high lights of ac¬ 
complishment of the first Congress to 
have a Republican majority since 1930. 

We can understand what has been done 
only by viewing it in its true perspective 
as it looms up against the background of 
what has gone before. In November 1946, 
the people of America overwhelmingly 


voted for a change—a change for the 
American way of life. The issues in that 
campaign were summarized by the his¬ 
toric phrase which appeared on bill¬ 
boards across the land. '‘Had enough? 
Vote RepubUcanr* 

The bill of parttculars epttomiged by 
that short statement was a long uid sor¬ 
did story of mismanagement Wash¬ 
ington. That mismanagement was Niar- 
acterized by confusion, oommtion. con¬ 
trols and communism in high places. 
Sixteen years of New Deal had led us 
from WPA to war and to a shortage 
of everything including shortening. 
Strange to find, after 2 years of peace 
there was an increasing scarcity of sugar, 
meat, automobiles, white shirts, toilet 
tissue, gasoline, soap, feinn machinery, 
lumber, nylon hosiery, and apparently 
everything else we thought should be a 
part of American life, including freedom. 
In place of the necessities of life we were 
given propaganda, black markets, regi¬ 
mentation. bureaucracy, class exploita¬ 
tion. deficit spending, machine politics, 
labor violence, questionnaires. CIO dic¬ 
tation and political answers to economic 
questions. 

Republicans promised to get the Gov¬ 
ernment out of the people’s hair and 
back into the people's hands. Repub¬ 
licans promised lower taxes, a labor law 
putting labor and management on equal 
footing before the law, elimination of un¬ 
necessary wartime controls, a reduction 
in Federal spending, a balanced budget, 
and elimination from the public pay rolls 
of thousands of bureaucrats, especially 
those with Russian accents or philosoph¬ 
ies. Those were the promises. How 
about the performance? As A1 Smith 
used to say, “Let’s look at the record.’* 

The Eightieth Congress elected last 
November took office January 3, 1947. 
The record of that Congress will not be 
complete until its life expires on Jan¬ 
uary 3,1949. Next January 3 the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress will 
take up where the first session, which ad¬ 
journed as required by law this July 
left off. The first session broke the ice. 
I might say. in the beginning, that it is 
the first time within the memory of most 
living voters that a political party kept 
its promises after It won a victory. This 
elates Republicans and Independent 
Democratic voters. But. many New Deal 
radio commentators and news column¬ 
ists have very red faces Indeed. They 
had said we would fail. They said we 
were too slow. They tried to make polit¬ 
ical capital out of the magnitude of their 
own misdeeds. But. they have been dis¬ 
appointed. No Congress ever worked 
harder, faster, and accomplished more 
for the people of America. This was not 
a rubber stamp Congress for the Presi¬ 
dent or the pressure groups. The Re¬ 
publican Congress this year has: 

BVDaXX AND DXBT 

First. Balanced the budget and re¬ 
duced the national debt for the 1947 
fiscal year by over $11,000,000,000. This 
debt reduction is the first step necessary 
to restore the value of the dollar. The 
budget was unbalanced, the debt grew 
and your dollar got cheaper every year 
for 16 years under New Deal control of 
Congress. 
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niooici TAX xvncTzoir 
Second, The Republican Congreas 
twice voted to reduce p^^onal Income 
taxes for 40,500.000 American citizens, 
'nie New Deal Congress in 1946 gave a 
|i6,000,000,000 reduction to corporations 
but President Truman vetoed the Repub¬ 
lican bills for tax relief for individuals in 
1047 and 1948 and the Republicans did 
not have the two-thirds majority neces¬ 
sary to override the vetoes. Had Urese 
bills become law. the little taxpayer 
would have received the biggest saving, 
which was 80 percent. The average tax¬ 
payer would have been given a 20 percent 
reduction and the largest. 10^ percent. 
Citizens over 65 years of age would have 
had an additional $500 exemption. Sixty- 
three percent of the total reduction 
would have gone to those citizens earning 
less than $5,000 per year. This class of 
taxpayers constitutes 96 percent of the 
total number of taxpayers thus demon¬ 
strating that, contrary to New Deal 
propaganda, this was genuine tax relief 
for the small taxpayer. One million two 
hundred and thirty-four thousand six 
hundred and forty-four Missouri income 
taxpayers were denied tax reductions by 
the President’s vetoes. Missouri tax¬ 
payers would have saved over $95,000,0001 
The President’s partisan vetoes of 
tax reduction bills cost the little taxpay¬ 
ers of the 11 counties of the Sixth Mis¬ 
souri District the following savings, ac¬ 
cording to the House and Senate Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue and 
Taxation: 

Barton. $146,000 

Bates.. 243.000 

Cass............................. 286 ,000 

CeUar- 111,000 

Oreene. 3,316,000 

Henry_______ 359, 000 

Johnson ----- 246,000 

Pettis_ 628,000 

Polic.. 183,000 

St. Clair__ 04,000 

Vernon____ 323.000 


Total. 6,634,000 

It is to be hoped that in 1948, being an 
election year, the President will change 
his mind on this subject. The British 
people, whose experiment in socialism 
and whose Government is being main¬ 
tained with American gift-loans, have 
had their wartime taxes reduced. Our 
Canadian neighbors have enjoyed two 
tax cuts since VJ-day. One wonders how 
it is that If we cannot afford to give 
American citizens relief from heavy war¬ 
time taxes the administration feels we 
can afford to give so many billions away 
to the foreigners. A constituent wrote 
me the other day suggesting that the so- 
called flying disks or flying saucers we 
have been hearing so much about are 
actually round, silver American dollars 
being thrown across the Atlantic by this 
administration. 

LABOB LAW 

Third. The Republican Congress has 
passed, over Presidential veto, a bill to 
put labor and management on equal 
footing before the law, reduce the causes 
of Industrial strife, to increase produc¬ 
tion, prevent workers from intimidation 
from any source, and preserve collective 
bargaining. This bill specifically ex¬ 


empts railroad labor which is covered by 
a law enacted by a previous BepubUcan 
Congress and which has worked so well 
no reajxmslble person has ever proposed 
Its rei^. The new labor law, among 
other things, provides for a congressional 
committee to make a continuing study of 
the law and changes which may be re¬ 
quired in this field in the future to pro¬ 
mote friendly industrial relations and 
full production. How well the law works, 
however, depends largely now on how 
fairly the President, as Chief Executive, 
administers it. 

Fourth. The Republican Congress has 
enacted a law making illegal the portal- 
to-portal lawsuit racket, which would 
have bankrupted Industries and de¬ 
stroyed Jobs. 

PBXAiaximAL TXNtmx 

Fifth. The Republican Congress has 
passed and submitted to the States a 
constitutional amendment to limit to two 
terms the tenure of any man holding of¬ 
fice as President. Half of the States nec¬ 
essary to make this amendment effective, 
including Missouri, have already ratified 
It. 

CONnOLS 

Sixth. The Republican Congress passed 
legislation abolishing approximately 270 
wartime controls. Already this action 
has given the American people more 
sugar, more housing, and other necessi¬ 
ties of life. Dates have been set for an 
early end to remaining controls. 

Seventh. The Republican Congress has 
completely reorganized and streamlined 
the legislative branch of Government, 
pursuant to direction of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. It will thus serve 
you more efficiently and effectively than 
in the past. 

ICONOMT 

Eighth. The Republican Congress has 
kept its promise to reduce unnecessary 
Government spending, the greatest 
single cause of inflation. It has reduced 
all departments of Government, requir¬ 
ing, in spite of the determined opposi¬ 
tion of pressure groups and the admin¬ 
istration, that every department bear its 
proportional share of the reductions 
which total approximately $3,000,000,000. 
We have reduced the high price of Gov¬ 
ernment without impairing essential 
services. This is a good start and I hope 
to see further reductions made next year. 
It is pertinent to note right here, that by 
opposing any substantial reduction In 
Government expenditures and by vetoing 
the tax reduction bills, the President pre¬ 
sumes to lay down the principle that he, 
the Executive, and not the people’s Can- 
gress, shall control the Nation’s purse 
strings. A substantial majority in Con¬ 
gress does not accept that principle 
which is contrary to our system of con¬ 
stitutional government. 

BVBSAUCSACT 

Ninth. The Republican Congress has 
eliminated from the public pay roll thou, 
sands of unnecessary employees, over 
1,000 of them Communists. It is con¬ 
tinuing its Investigation of sdl Govern¬ 
ment employees suspected of subversive 
activities, either Communist or Fascist. 

Tenth. The Republican Congress has 
supported a bipartisan foreign policy. 


VCTCKANS 

Eleventh. The Republican Congress 
has done well by the veterans of America 
by increasing Spanish, Indian and Civil 
War pensions 20 percent, to bring them 
In line with World War I and II pen¬ 
sions. Over opposition of the President, 
we voted to pay the World War H GI 
terminal leave bonds in cash to 9,000,000 
veterans. We increased the Federal 
grants to veterans in agricultural train¬ 
ing to put them on the same basis as 
those taking industrial training. We 
doubled the amount of Federal money 
authorized as a revolving fund for loans 
to veterans for vocational rehabilitation 
courses and passed some 24 other vet¬ 
erans’ bills, one appropriating $35,500.- 
000 for construction of housing for vet¬ 
erans, supplementing $438,462,814 al¬ 
ready provided for this program. 

The President in his budget message 
recommenced that Congress quit passing 
veterans’ legislation because the cost of 
these benefits now exceeds $8,000,000,000 
per year, the largest cost of our Govern¬ 
ment except maintaining the armed 
forces. Congress did, however, pass 
those bills which seemed necessary to do 
Justice to the veterans and made very 
little, if any, economy in the Veterans’ 
Administration budget. Veterans are 
agreed, however, that the greatest bene¬ 
fit their Government can provide is an 
economically strong and prosperous 
America. 

AOBQVATS NATIONAL DEFENSK 

Twelfth. The Republican Congress has 
provided the strongest Army. Navy and 
Air Force in this Nation’s peacetime his¬ 
tory and has united these branches of 
armed service as recommended by the 
Secretaries of War and Navy and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 1939, Just be¬ 
fore the war. our annual military ex¬ 
penditures were $1,074,006,000. In 1948 
they wUl be $11,256,000,000. It will be 
seen that victory in the war did not les¬ 
sen the crushing burden of armaments 
but increased it over eleven fold. How¬ 
ever, In the unsettled state of the world, 
Congress felt it necessary to maintain 
our national defenses. Congress hopes 
that the Administration will promptly 
conclude the peace treaties and take 
steps to promote world disarmament. 

COXBUPT ELECTIONS 

Thirteenth. The Republican Congress 
has investigated instances of political 
graft and corruption and has conducted 
an honest audit, insofar as records to 
audit were available, thus saving the tax¬ 
payers millions of dollars and bringing 
many culprits to justice. While demand¬ 
ing free and honest elections in countries 
abroad we have demanded investigation 
of stolen elections in our own country, 
such as the latest disgraceful Pendergast- 
Truman scandals in Kansas City, Mo., 
where gangsters have stolen the fraudu. 
lent ballots constituting evidence neces¬ 
sary adequately to prosecute election 
thieves, as demanded by a grand Jury. 
The Democrats in the Senate and House 
filibustered for 2 weeks and thus prevent¬ 
ed congressional Investigation of this 
national scandal which was whitewashed 
by the Attorney General, the district at¬ 
torney and the President who admittedly 
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restricted the FBI Investigation. It was 
only the demands of Congress which re¬ 
sulted in appointment of a special prose¬ 
cutor to take the matter out of the hands 
of the Attorney General and district at¬ 
torney. This filibuster was a confession 
of guilt. If the Administration had noth, 
ing to hide it would raise the iron cur¬ 
tain of concealment and welcome this in¬ 
vestigation of corruption in the Justice 
Department. 

scinmnc pbogrsbs 

Fourteenth. The Republican Congress 
has established a National Science Poun- 
dation to help keep America in the lead 
among nations of the world in all sclen- 
tiflc developments important to national 
health and security. This Foundation 
which will provide funds for scholarships 
for the brightest young minds of America 
and for research projects of a military 
nature, will also wage an all-out fight to 
abolish those killers of mankind such as 
cancer and heart disease. I am especially 
proud of this progressive achievement be¬ 
cause it was accomplished by the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce. of which I am a member, and is 
in accord with the recommendations of 
reputable educators, scientists, and oth¬ 
ers who have studied public policy along 
this line. Confiscatory tax policies of the 
New Deal have made it impossible for 
many years for huge gifts to be given to 
scientific research by private individuals 
and government must now sparkplug 
such efforts. While America is leading 
the world in applied science, we do not 
lead it in basic science. 

XMFORTAm' MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 

Fifteenth. The Republican Congress 
has many other legislative accomplish¬ 
ments to its credit which are too nu¬ 
merous and technical for discussion 
here. Some of these which I will just 
mention in passing include: 

Eeincorporation of the Export-Import 
Bank to aid war-devastated countries 
and to stimulate our own foreign trade. 

Amendment of the Federal-Aid High¬ 
way Act to give States more time to de¬ 
velop road plans and utilize funds allo¬ 
cated under the act 

Provision was made for retirement and 
other inducements to stimulate volun¬ 
tary enlistment in the Regular Army 
after expiration of the Voluntary Re¬ 
cruitment Act of 1945. 

Extended the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which carries out the 
commitments of Congress with respect 
to the farm price-support program. 

Froze present postal rates, saving 
$205 000,000 in postal revenue. 

Authorized our participation in the 
International Refugee Organization 
which will take over the dutie.$ of 
I7NRRA in dealing with displaced per¬ 
sons and require other nations to share 
this burden with us. 

Established a bipartisan Commission 
of 12 members to investigate and report 
to the Eighty-flrst Congress In 1849, on 
the present organization and methods of 
operation of all executive departments, 
agencies, boards, bureaus, and so forth, 
with recommendations for change. 

Froze the social-security taxes at the 
present 1 percent rate through 1949 and 
continued the State-Federal program of 


old-age assistance and aid to blind and 
dependent children. 

Retained and extended veterans’ pref¬ 
erences in Federal employment and 
housing. 

Passed the Presidential succession bill 
providing that the Speaker of the House 
and then President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall be next in line of Presi¬ 
dential succession after the Vice Presi¬ 
dent. 

Provided for a national stock pile of 
strategic minerals. 

Appropriated adequate funds for Hood 
control. 

Consolidated the duplicating Federal 
Housing Agencies into one bureau to be 
known as the Housing and Home Fi¬ 
nance Agency. 

Established a Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board to study and encourage de¬ 
velopment of a national aviation policy 
and safety in air navigation. 

Extended until June 30. 1948, Federal 
aid to schools still overbui’dened with 
war-incurred enrollments. 

Extended the scope of the Federal 
mine safety code. 

Pajised a bill to permit home owners 
to borrow up to $1,500 for property re¬ 
pairs and alterations from Federal sav¬ 
ings and loan associations without hav¬ 
ing to take out mortgages. 

Established several investigating com¬ 
mittees to inquire into matters which 
will be the subject of legislation next 
year. These subjects Include, among 
others, housing, foreign aid, labor rack¬ 
eteering, agriculture, occupation policies, 
surplus property, social security, immi¬ 
gration, and aviation. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
has enacted around 400 laws in the 7 
months of the first session. While we 
cannot correct in 28 weeks all the mis¬ 
takes of 728 weeks of New Deal control 
of Congress, this Is a commendable be- 
'glnning. It might be noticed in passing 
that there have been 133 roll calls in 
the House this year. I have not missed 
a single vote on a bill. 

PRESSURE GROUP LOBBYING 

My friends, I would be less than frank 
and honest if I left the impression that 
this list of Impressive accomplishments, 
and others which could be outlined if 
time permitted, was unattended by diffi¬ 
culties. There is a trait of human nature 
to demand something and then to be dis¬ 
satisfied when you get it. There was a 
cartoon in the newspaper the other day 
picturing a delegation of constituents de¬ 
manding that their Congressman vote 
for economy. But it also pictured the 
same delegation after the election, de¬ 
nouncing their Member lor cutting out of 
an appropriation bill some worthy proj¬ 
ect In his own district. They suggested 
he start the economy wave somewhere 
else. 

All Members of Congress know how 
much to the point that cartoon Is. Most 
people have not learned to take the “me” 
out of economy. They want Govern¬ 
ment economy at expense of the other 
fellow. They say: "Don’t cut the funds 
for this and that. Don’t cut the funds 
for subsidies. Don’t cut the funds for 
new post offices. Don’t cut the funds 
for airports, and so forth." Everyone 
seems to have some pet project which 


allegedly should not be cut and seems to 
be getting Federal checks or aid in one 
form or another. If all of these re¬ 
quests for exceptions were granted, there 
would be no economy. The Government 
Is Indeed engaged in many worthy proj¬ 
ects it is a shame to have to cut. But we 
cannot have our cake and eat it, too. We 
cannot reduce taxes and the debt and 
restore the purchasing power of the dol¬ 
lar and at the same time maintain the 
past high rate of Government expendi¬ 
tures. Do not forget that was agreed on 
November 1046. If we get this Govern¬ 
ment back on Its feet financially and the 
Nation on a sound basis economically, 
maybe we can restore some of these pro¬ 
grams. But this is the acid test of 
whether or not a people’s government 
can survive or whether it will be wrecked 
on the rocks of unsound fiscal policy. 
Every Republic in history has died when 
its people insisted that it live beyond its 
means and that the government support 
the people instead of the people support¬ 
ing the government. We are fortunate 
in that we have the object lessons of his¬ 
tory before our eyes. Let us profit by 
them. To do otherwise is the arithmetic 
of folly, which will surely lead to social¬ 
ism, which is the politics of poverty. If 
the spending bug has bitten so deep that 
we are cash-crazy and beset with an 
allergy toward saving money, we will 
have to go back to the deplorable condi¬ 
tions of 1946 which I outlined in the 
fourth paragraph of this speech. It re¬ 
quires political courage and devotion to 
the common welfare to practice democ¬ 
racy as well as to preach it. 

COMMITTEE AND OPTICE WORK 

I have been talking about the work of 
Congress as a whole. I want to make 
brief reference to my own committee 
work. For 4 years I was a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and in 
that capacity helped write the GI bill of 
rights and all other basic legislation now 
on the lawbooks for veterans of World 
War II. This year I was promoted to 
membership on the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce, the third 
oldest committee In the House, and the 
one with widest jurisdiction. Our work 
concerns all legislation touching such 
vital subjects as aviation, telephone, tele¬ 
graph, radio, Interstate commerce, 
foreign commerce, public health, the 
Weather Bureau, interstate oil and gas. 
securities and exchanges, railroad labor 
and railroad retirement and unemploy¬ 
ment, Inland waterways. Bureau of 
Standards, and all the other numerous 
bureaus and commissions touching the 
aforementioned subjects. 

We have worked very hard on this 
committee this year. Of the 173 meas¬ 
ures referred to my committee, 34 were 
reported and 12 have become public 
law. Forty-one other bills and resolu¬ 
tions were disposed of in connection 
with these. Hearings on 20 will be con¬ 
tinued at the next session. Thirteen 
hearings covering 35 bills and resolutions 
and one investigation have been printed 
as public documents, representing a 
total of 6,247 pages. Ten additional 
hearings are later to be printed. 

In consideration of the measures be¬ 
fore the committee It held hearings on 
112 days Involving sitting for 361 hours. 
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Beyond ibis, oi eosxrse. the committee 
tarns ensured In time on the floor of the 
House, in conference sessions, with the 
Rifles Oommittee. in the writing of re-> 
ports and in numerous inforn^ con* 
ferenees and discussions oMousiy not 
subject to tabulation. 

In additicm, the work of my congres* 
slonal office has been unusually heavy. 
X have three competent clerks who have 
put in long hours. 6 days per week, help¬ 
ing to carry this load. Correspondence 
has been eispectally heavy this year, at 
a rate of around 8,000 inquiries per year, 
which must be answered by first-class 
maU. 

My office will remain open In Wash¬ 
ington throughout the congressional re¬ 
cess and I will divide my time between 
it and the district. A congressional re¬ 
cess is not a vacation. It is required by 
law in order that Congress may be as 
close as possible to the people it repre¬ 
sents. During the recess I will visit each 
of the 11 counties of the Sixth Missouri 
District on dates to be announced 
through the press. I will be available for 
personal consultation on official business 
by any constituent who does not desire 
to take his problem Up with my office by 
correspondence. 

vobhon aitads 

I wUl close this brief report by ref¬ 
erence to foreign ailairs which cast their 
shadow across the future. It is some 
years since the end of war to stop 
tyranny and assure freedom from want 
and fear, freedom of speech and religion, 
for all people everywhere in our time. 
While it might be too much to expect 
that complete world peace and prosperity 
would be restored so soon, it was proper 
that we should expect substantial prog¬ 
ress along the road. 

Our hopes have not materialized. 
Our expectations have been frustrated. 
Our good intentions have been maligned. 
Our generosity seems to have earned only 
ill will. Our candor has been met with 
stubbornness. Our insistence on self- 
determination for small nations has been 
sabotaged by secret diplomacy, police 
terror. Infiltration and psychological 
aggression. Generously have we pro¬ 
vided out of our own assets to soften 
the obstacles to peace, but we have had 
poor cooperation. One loan or gift seems 
to call for another. We have given the 
foreigners $20,000,000,000 since VJ-day 
and are still shelling out to them at a 
rate of $21,000,000 per day. This money 
comes out of the pockets of American 
taxpayers. This assistance seems to 
have left foreign nations Just as close 
to hunger and in many cases closer to 
communism than before. The results we 
hoped for are meager indeed. It would 
further appear that war is still in prog¬ 
ress and that its operations have merely 
been transferred for the time being from 
the military to the diplomatic front. 
Conduct of foreign affairs is not the 
province of Congress for the Constitution 
puts that duty on the President. But. as 
a practical matter of fact, Congress has 
a great deal to So with foreign policy 
after It has been determined by the Pres¬ 
ident for Congress must provide the 
money to make it effective, if money is 
involved. 


in the years of New Deal control of 
our Ooverament the same parW in power 
has led us from its original position of 
extreme Isolation to extreme Intervention 
and internationalism. It is leading us, 
apparently, frmn appeasement of Russia 
as pracUoed at the big power secret 
conferences, to a get-tough policy with 
Russia just as we followed the same ap- 
peasement-to-flgbt policy with Japan 
and Germany. Where are we now? 

Under foreign pohey set by the admin¬ 
istration and followed in good bipartisan 
spirit by Congress, we have been slapping 
Russia and kissing her at the same time. 
I have cast some protest votes against 
this confusion In purpose and against a 
bypassing of the United Nations. I have 
voted to help starving and homeless 
people of the world but I would like to see 
more consistency, plan, and purpose in 
our dealings with thm. It is important 
not only to the peace of the world, and 
to the freedom of the world, but to the 
budget of the family which has to buy its 
groceries at the corner food market. In¬ 
flated prices of food, goods, and services 
In this country cannot and will not be 
brought down as long as we export, at 
expense of the American taxpayer, all 
of those things of which we are in short 
supply. There are some people who are 
for the continuation of huge gifts of 
goods and dollar credits to keep sur¬ 
pluses off of our own markets and to keep 
prices high. Under this policy we lose 
both goods and dollars. Prices are now 
too high. They are at the peak which 
often precedes the fall into depression. 
We must make a choice, and soon. It is 
a difficult decision for those of us with 
Christian compassion for those less for¬ 
tunate than our own citizens and with a 
desire to stop the ruthless march of com¬ 
munism. Constituents would do well to 
express their views on this choice to their 
Congressman for it will be the great issue 
of the next session. 

KUPmO rAXTR W27B TIU PSOPLS 

In conclusion, I would suggest the 
thought that there is good reason for 
the common man to have high hope in a 
political party which knows where It Is 
going and actually goes there, and which 
looks before it leaps. It has also given 
new hope to millions of Americans to 
know that political promises once made 
will be kept, that with due regard for the 
demands of one's neighbors in the world, 
we have now a Congress which has not 
forgotten the folks at home. 

It is weaning time for the bureaucrats 
and they are ersdng loudly. Their cries 
should be music to yours ears. The Re¬ 
publican Congress has delivered. 


The Sanate’s Visitor 

EXTENSION OF REMABELS 
or 

I10N.W1LUAMG.STIGLER 

or CnCLAROKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 
Mr. snOLBR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo 
oao, 1 include the following editorial from 


the Washington Evening Star of July 
25. 1847: 

«Kx amnur^B vraxtom 

TChWB Moms to be some doubt wbether 
PreBldent ITumaali nnprlse vlalt to the 
Senate was unprecedented, or wbetber George 
Washington paid a aimilar call on the leg- 
lirlatora on a hot August day back in 1780, 
But it Ifr. Truman Is the first to break down 
the unwritten rule that a President must 
avoid the Senate floor as a burned child 
avoids the fire, he has achieved something 
for which he merits a figurative pat on the 
back. 

After all, why should not the President— 
espeoiaUy when he has been a Senator hlm- 
eeif—drop in on the Senate from time to 
time for a friendly visit? Surely that is 
not going to break down our form of gov¬ 
ernment or wipe out the constitutional dis¬ 
tinction between the Executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches. Tet, giving George Wash¬ 
ington the benefit of the doubt, it had not 
been done for 1S8 years until Bflr. Truman 
eaUed on his former colleagues this week. 

This Is not an Incident from which one 
can distill any aignlficant conoliuions. It 
does not herald the dawn of a new day 
in the relationship between President and 
Senate. Nor does It mean that party lines 
have been broken or party divisions closed. 
The President Is stUl a Democratic President 
and the Senate Is still securely in control 
of the Republicans. 

All that this incident signifies is that our 
President and Senators are human beings. 
Sometimes we tend to forget this. Upon oc¬ 
casion or so it seccQs, we expect of our high 
ofBeiais a perfection of performance that 
could come only from supermen. So It is a 
good and wholesome thing to be reminded 
that they are pretty much like the rest of 
us. to know that the President of the United 
States, with all of the cares and responsibil¬ 
ities of that office, can yearn for his old asso¬ 
ciates and find time to drop in for a visit 
with them. 


Address of Archibald Heodersoii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

Hm. CARL T. DURHAM 

or Hoarn cabomna 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATXVEr: 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following article: 

ARCHIBALD BCNDBRSOM IN ADDRESS BEFORE DUKE 
bar—LEOAL PROrEBStON FROM LAYMAN'S 
STANDPOINT APPROACHED BY SPEAKER; ATTI- 
TODE IB ATTACKED 

Archibald Henderson, retired head of the 
University of North Carolina mathematics 
department, approached the legal profession 
from a layman's standpoint in a speech be> 
foro a luncheon meeting of the Duke Bar 
Association yesterday and, taking cases from 
the early history of the State of North Caro¬ 
lina, pointed out what, to him, was the fun¬ 
damental diflerence between the equities of 
law and natural justice. 

Taking his citations from the famous prop¬ 
erty disputes Immediately preceding and fol¬ 
lowing the American Revolution, involving 
the title to the territory now comprising 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
the vast mass of the other Southern States, 
Dr. Henderson pointed out that natural jus¬ 
tice did not triumph when faced with the 
technicalities of the law. He stated that 
there are “three great events in North Caro¬ 
lina histonr, the War of ths Revolution, 
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. lamded estates, and the Grand Biver district 
case.*’ 

Dr. Henderson gave some of the histori¬ 
cal hacRgi'oimd of the land holdings of the 
Earl of Granville *8 family, as a result of a 
grant from the Crown, whleh included most 
of what Is now the Gtmte of North Carolina. 
Xt was In this territory, at what Is now Hills¬ 
boro, that the War of the Bevolutlon broke 
out In 1765 as the result of overcharges by 
certain court officials In the drafting of deeds 
to property. The case, which was carried to 
the higUciit court of England, resulted in 
absolving the court officials involved on legal 
technlcallt.'e^j. despite the open unrest and 
rioting of the defrauded public. "This,” said 
Dr. Henderson, “Illustrates to me, as a lay¬ 
man, a basic difference between equity and 
Justice.” 

Dr, Henderson then explained the prob¬ 
lems which arose when the courts decreed 
that all Englkih landowners who had held 
land in this couixtry could reclaim their land 
following the American Bevolutlon The 
claim of the Oranville family to their proper¬ 
ty In North Carolina was pursued through 
the courts for a long period of years, Dr. 
Henderson said before It was Anally dropped, 
and only by that unexplained event did It 
happen that North Carolina property today 
is not subject to the power of absentee 
owners In England. 

The last great event discussed by Dr. Hen¬ 
derson was the purchase by North Carolina 
businessmen of most of what now comprises 
the State of Kentucky, bought by a Hlllaboro 
firm from the Cherokee Indiana. During the 
American Ravolutlon. the courts of Virginia 
decided that the State of Virginia could ex¬ 
ercise complete sovereignty over that terri¬ 
tory. basing Its claim upon original gmnts 
by th« Crown. And so. Dr. Henderson ex¬ 
plained, this property was confiscated by the 
State of Virginia, without a cent of the pur¬ 
chase price ever having been paid to the 
Indians, the courts treating the purchase by 
the North Carolina firm as having put an 
end to the title of the Indiana, but Ignoring 
the debt which was still due them. Dr. Hen¬ 
derson said, “This la another great exmnpla 
of the difference between e quity arwl natural 
Justice." 

Presiding at yesterday’s luncheon was 
Bobert Horne, Cordele Ga.. president of the 
Duke Bar Association, student organization 
at the Duke University School of Law. Prior 
to the main addrcaa Hexuy Foss, Salisbury, 
chairman of the athletic committee of the 
organization, presented the association ten¬ 
nis trophy to Manley Fufier, Whitevllle, for 
winning the association tennla tournament. 

Dr. Henderson was Introduced by Frank 
Snepp, Raleigh, chairman of the professional 
committee of the law students' organization. 


Working Farmert From Enropo 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS L. OWENS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RI3>BESSNXATIVES 
Saturdicv. July 26, 1947 
Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
1947. the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case! extended his lemarlu at page 
A3618 of the Appendix and included 
therein an article from the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 19. 1047. entitled 
“Europe Can Send Us Woi^ng Parmers.'* 
I advocate that the article be read care¬ 
fully by Members of the House because 
it constitutes a brief btd aceucate state¬ 
ment that thousands of competent work¬ 
ers can be found In many countries of 


Europe, particularly in Germany. Bel¬ 
gium. Holland. Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and France, and may I add 
Poland, who could come here to work on 
our farms, and who are thoroughly 
tractable. The author of the article 
points out that they have had too much 
of political and economic isms and that 
they now want food and an opportunity 
to work and live. He did not mention 
the Scandinavian countries, probably 
because he feels that they would not 
desire to leave their homelands at this 
time. 

At the conclusion of the article the 
author asks a question. He says: 

We have brought many sclentiste and 
technicians from Germany to assist in fields 
In which v;e already lead the world—physics 
and chemistry. Is there any reason why we 
cannot bring more humble Europeans to 
help us till our eoU? Is there any reason 
why we should Import scientists to help us 
prepare lor war, when we can’t at the same 
time bring In' farmers to help us feed a 
hungry world? 

Therefore, I support the suggestion 
made with reference to our securing 
working farmers from Europe. How¬ 
ever. I say we should e?[ercise a very 
careful screening process, to the end 
that all persons who espouse any theories 
that are Nazist, Communist, or subver¬ 
sive In any way to our theories of gov¬ 
ernment, may be rejected. Only a com¬ 
paratively small number can be ad¬ 
mitted, and we can afford to be very 
careful in our selection. When I say 
careful in our selection I do not mean 
with regard to educational standards, as 
is now being stressed by our State De¬ 
partment, The past has proved that 
possession of diplomas by emigrants Js 
not proof of cither their character or 
their ability to work. The vast majority 
of those who came here had little edu¬ 
cation. but they loved freedom and de¬ 
sired to be citizens of a nation which 
would grant that love and which would 
give them a chance to work, build their 
homes, and raise a family. Our Nation 
was built by such type of people, and 
no mistake can be made if we now open 
our hearts and our homes to many of 
those in Europe who are worthy and 
deserving, but whose outlook for the fu¬ 
ture is dark and dreary. We can aid 
ourselves by aiding them. 


Restoratkm of Powers of the States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 

or Mississim 

IN THE SEHATH OF THE UNITED^ STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (leyislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recobit a very fine article* entitled 
“States of the Union: Time To Start Re¬ 
storing Their Powers,” wrlttwi by Hon. 
Julian P. Alexander, a member of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Missis¬ 
sippi. and published in the January issue 
of the Amecictm Aur Aasotiatlon JocBTRsl. 

nils article e xceeds in length the limit 
of material which can be printed with¬ 


out an estimate fr<»& the Pi^Uc Printer. 

I have obtained sucdi an estimate. The 
Public Printer estimates that the cost will 
be $213. 1 ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Rxooitn not¬ 
withstanding the coat 
Without objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

States or the Union : Tnsx To Start Rbbtoii«> 
mo Theik powers 

(By Julian P. Alexander, of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi) 

In a plethora of magazine articles and 
speeches, many leaders of our public thought 
have bewailed the gradual eclipse of the 
rights and function:, of the States of the 
American Union. The time Is now ripe to 
stop merely viewing with alarm and to begin 
to act with vigor. A new Congress and a re- 
coneiituted Supreme Court challenge us to 
action. Through the action or acquiescence 
of these distinguished bodies came the proc¬ 
esses of evolution and erosion. They chiefly 
hold the key to thj return of the States Into 
the donialna whence they have been evicted. 

Before offering some specific suggestions, 
I shall sketch briefly the scope of reserved 
powers, the processe!. of their gradual ero¬ 
sion, and the means available now lor their 
restoration. 

The Declaration of Independence recog¬ 
nized the solemn truth that unalienable 
rights are possessed, by natural or divine en¬ 
dowment, by men only and not by govern¬ 
ments. The designation of the Colonics as 
“Sentes” had not yet taken place. The dec¬ 
laration was that "the United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to bo free and Independ¬ 
ent States." The Colonies eugerly and 
proudly aesumed both the name and the 
status. "The United States of America" was 
here born. The Constitution was ordainexi 
to form a "more perfect Union" of the com¬ 
ponent States than the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration had been. Its chief novelty was its 
Federal system. 

The coagulation of the people into oolonles 
was natural; the machinery for the complets 
Union of States was artificial. Later the peo¬ 
ple were to find that the barriers they built 
against Federal aggression hedged them with¬ 
in a stockade and that the keys were taken 
over by the central government and deposited 
for safekeeping with the Supreme Court.* 

“States rights" was not a slogan of a par¬ 
ticular section but the fetish of all.* The 
sovereignty which had created the’ States 
created the Union To It "we. the people" 
vouchsafed such powers as pertErtned to a 
nation. All other powers wore expressly re- 
Borved to the States, respectively, or to the 
real sovereignty—the people of the States. 
Their leservatlon bespeaks their prior 
possession. 

Under the Constitution» the geographical 
boundaries of the States cannot be changed 
without consent of the people acting through 
the Congress. Yet their boundaries of po¬ 
litical power have not infrequently been 
changed by shifting the solid foundations of 


* This tribunal was true to Its trust when In 
Texas v. White It not only refused to unlock 
the bonds of their union, but held that they 
had hot ctf their own volition severed the 
forged links because they could not. That 
the union was bMd to be indissoluble was of 
no less significant than that it was composed 
of States that were indestructible. In the 
handwritten; original of the Declaration of 
Independazioe tte title slgnlfleantty mahes 
illegible, eave vqsoa. close view, the qualltyliig 
phrase "of the, thirteen united^ X Stotesj::. 

* Compare. Woodrow WllBQu’a observatloh:. 
“It (the clghtnf .sec es sio n ) waaannssamp- 
tloh the theory of which would hardly have 
hm quaetloned while. generation lived' 
which maTle the Union." (A History of the 
American People, vol. ZV, p. 201 (1903).) 

* Art. IV, see. 3. 
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th« Cftttittttiitloii with fh« powartul toTeragM 
or juiUelal cozMtnxction.* 

omT voices nose ous assrovr 

Upon the beetling granite heights of Moimt 
Rusbmore a grateful people have carved In 
stupoadoua grandeur the faces of four great 
Americans. Both the medium and the. mag- 
nlhcenoe symbolize Uruths which, like these 
eternal hlUa, are “rock-ribbed and ancient as 
the aun.“ Let tis give those massive lips a 
voice. 

Washington speaks; “If in the opinion of 
the people, the distribution at modification 
of the constitutional powers be in any par¬ 
ticular wrong* let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the Constitu¬ 
tion deaijgnatea. But let there be no uaurpa* 
tion.“ • 

We hear Jefferson as he dictates the Ken¬ 
tucky resolutions: Each State **thall take 
measurea of its own for providing that neither 
these acta nor any others of the general 
government, not plainly and intentionally 
authorized by the Constitution, should be ez- 
srclaed within their respective territories/* 

Now Lincoln: “Whatever concerns the 
whole must be confided to the whole, to the 
general government, while what concerns 
only the State should be left exclusively to 
the State.'** 

Finally Theodore Roosevelt is heard: “Both 
jurisdictions (State and Federal) together 
composed only one uniform and comprehen¬ 
sive system of government and laws: that la. 
whenever the States cannot act, because the 
need to be met is not one of merely a single 
locality, then the National Government, 
representing all the people, should have com¬ 
plete power to act. • • • It was in the 
same spirit that Marshall construed the 
law." * 

THK STRtrCOIiX OF THS 8TATCS FOB TCOOB 
IKTZmnCD POWEBS 

Throughout the years the States have 
wrestled with the Federal Government In an 
arena In which their chosen referee has been 
seen from ringside seats In the role of antago¬ 
nist rather than arbiter. It Is true that now 
and then the gong of war or depression has 
sent each to his comer for a brief respite 
while the demand for a common effort sus¬ 
pended the match. 

The exceptional powers needed In great 
national emergencies must be Isolated from 
the problem. The safety of the people must 
remain the supreme law. Yet It Is In such 
emergencies that centralized power has so 
Buccessfully consolidated Its gains. Peace 
often leaves the Government with a lot of 
surplus laws along with war materiel. Some¬ 
how the tendency has been to redistribute 
the cannon to the lawns of the State capltols. 
but to retain the new laws in Washington. 
Power, like wages, turns on a ratchet, it 
follows a one-way course. The lose of State 
power In 1866. 1898, and 1918 was one of the 
casualties of those wars, even as It Is proving 
to be at the end of World War II, 

/ Viwnng the powers delegated by the States 
to the Union there were no **unallenable 
eights.” We have delayed too long in em¬ 
phasizing that no rights were vouchsafed to 
the Union but only powers. The retained 
right of amendment, rising, if need be. to the 
abolition of its governmental structure, gave 
to the National government only solemn yet 
revocable privileges. 


«There is moderation In the prophecy of 
Bryce: “We must be prepared to expect that 
the American Constitution wUl, when Its 
present condition Is compared with Its fire- 
new condition, prove to have felt the hand of 
time and change.** (The American Common¬ 
wealth, vol. 1. p. 362 (1892).) 

• Farewell Address. Sept. 17,1796. 

•Holcombe; State Government In the 
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The ninth znendment was an attempt to 
foorestaU mvocetioa of the dootrtna of “ex- 
preasio untus est ezclusio alterlua” in the 
enumeration of rights retained by the people. 
Let us suggest some that were oonsldered 
as reeerved by the Statee slnca not pro¬ 
hibited: Police powers in the accepted cense; 
immunity from coercion by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment: establishment of religion; abolition 
of trial by jury: Umltattan or extension of 
qualifloatlons for suffrage.* There was no 
demand for uniformity among the States. 
lU later tendencies thereunto have been 
dictated by expediency in which the several 
States found mutual advantage. 

The Statee may not secede from the 
Union; may the Federal Government leoede 
from the States? Accession of imdelegated 
power by ^e Union has much in common 
with secesclon by the Statee. 

TBB ZXKBCISK OT DZLSOATXD POWSSS 

The body which alone had authority to 
roam the shadowy no man's land of dispute 
and to make effective its views .was the 
Supreme Court. At the first opportunity, 
this tribunal showed that it did not have to 
put Its identifying finger upon a definite 
provision to Justify the assertion of national 
power. The moving finger of the Court could 
not only point taut could write, and having 
written moved on to expanding opportunities 
for enlargement. 

John Quincy Adams satisfied both parties 
when he said In hie first annual message to 
the Congress- "TThe exercise of delegated 
powers Is a duty as sacred and Indispensable 
as the usurpation of power not granted Is 
criminal and odious.*** Yet he saw to It 
that Marshall, the able high priest of fed¬ 
eralism, was named to bo Chief Justice. 

There are many, of course, who assert that 
the supreme Court has not added any new 
powers to the Union.** It may save the 
personal integrity of the Court, although not 
the political integrity of the States, to phrase 
it that if the Court has not added new powers 
to the Union it has discovered many which 
the States did not know had been delegated. 

THE STATES ABIUCATEO THEXB TOWEIW 

The reasons for these accessions of power 
cannot be simply staled. As safe a judg¬ 
ment as any Is that the Union has expanded 
Its powers because the States have spoken 
too often of States’ rights when they should 
have been pondering States’ duties. Usur¬ 
pation of power by the National Government 
has developed because: (1) It has recognized 
new duties; and (2) because the States have 
Ignored old duties. The Union has picked 
Up a lot of loose powers which the States 
left lying around. 

The multiplication of national acUvltles, 
bewaUed as harbingers of dictatorship or 
heeded by sensitive ears as the rumble of 
the distant drum of advancing State social¬ 
ism. must be diagnosed as to their causes 
before we seek panaceas. The bureaucrat Is 
not implausible when he pleads in his de¬ 
fense both laches and estoppel against the 
States. It is increasingly difficult to accuse 
with vehemence those who have reclaimed 
fields abandoned by the States and who 
have occupied them for the general welfare 
beyond a reasonable prescriptive period. 

Between the admitted sectors of powers 
granted and powers reserved lay a disputed 
area of “implied powers'* and of powers 
deemed “necessary and proper." Into this 


• “Except In the cases specified (by the Con¬ 
stitution) the National Government has no 
right whatever of Interfering either with a 
State as a commonwealth or with the indi¬ 
vidual citizens thereof, and may be lawfully 
resisted should it attempt to do so.” (Bryce, 
op. clt. supra, p. 888.) 

•2 Richardson, A compilation of the Mes¬ 
sages and Papers of the Presidents (1912) 877. 

"Bates and Weld, State Government 
(1939) 16. 


penumbra, the judiciary guided the eteps of 
the executive and legislative branches with 
a nickering light which, while sufficient to 
locate and stake its claims of preemption, 
unfortunately cast foreboding shadows. 

The "interstate commerce" clause *' has 
been a golden gate of opportimlty through 
which have poured the forces of Federal 
usurpation under the aegis of “implied pow¬ 
ers." Practically every activity is seen as 
being “affected with a public Interest." I 
need not trace the history of a tendency that 
has been given repeated impulses and only 
token set-backs throughout the intervening 
years. “ 

By 1936, a Federal court had asserted 
boldly that the States had virtually surren¬ 
dered all powers they could not efficiently 
exerolse.** It was held in June of 1943" 
that Oongress can regulate the wages and 
hours of work of anyone engaged In any oc¬ 
cupation necessary to the production of goods 
not in, but for. Interstate oommerce, 

THZ BtTPBBMX COUST AKD “NSW ntfiERAX. 

AUTKOBXTV" 

No one need question the integrity snd 
open frankness of the Supreme Court in 
pronouncing, without circumlocution, that 
legislation must be eonstrued **in the con¬ 
text of the history of Federal absorption of 
governmental authority over industrial en¬ 
terprise" " and the admission, nay the asser¬ 
tion, that the act is one of those which "rad¬ 
ically readjiists the balance of State and Na¬ 
tional authority/*** To press these dlsclo- 
Bures to a consistent though thought-provok¬ 
ing climax, 1 quote further: “To a consider¬ 
able extent the task is one of accommoda¬ 
tion as between assertions of new Federal 
authority and historic functions of the In¬ 
dividual States." Whence this "new Fed¬ 
eral authority"? Were such powers'reserved, 
not to the States, but to the Union, after all? 
Bryce was right—the Constitution has not 
been broken—but its elasticity has met every 
requirement of the Federal Bureau of Stand- 
ards.** Well may the States bewail the dis¬ 
closure that the Union is more "indestruct¬ 
ible" than they. These observations upon 


**U. 6. Constitution, art. 1, sec. 6. 

»U. S. V. De Witt, 9 WaU. 41 (1869) (the 
exercise of police powers is peculiarly a func¬ 
tion of the States); It was stated in Sullen* 
V. State, 191 Miss. 856, B71. 4 So. (2d) 866: 
"The citizen has the constitutional right to 
be vulgar." Ex bypothesl s State has a con¬ 
stitutional, If not a moral, right to be illit¬ 
erate or cultured, intemperate or sober. (See 
notes 22, 26 post.) “That the course which a 
State is following is pernicious, that its 
motives are bad and its sentiments disloyal 
to the Union, makes no difference until or 
unless It Infringes on the sphere of Federal 
authority." (Bryce: op. cJt. supra, p. 821.) 
These are strong words, but It is the strength 
of truth. 

*> It. C. Tway Coal Co. v. Glenn, 12 P. Supp. 
570, 689 (W. D. Ky. 1935). 

« A. B. Kirschbaum Co. v. Walling, 816 U. S. 
617 (1942). 

«Id. a" 523. 

"Id. at 622. 

«Id. at 620. 

"President Roosevelt had given no little 
impetus to this tendency In a radio speech 
March 2. 1930: “The United States Consti¬ 
tution has proven Itself the most marvelously 
elastic combination of rules of government 
ever written.” A lone dissent by Justice 
Roberts Ju the cited case voices the protest 
that since every local activity somehow af¬ 
fects interstate commerce, the Oovernrrent 
has pre-empted the field of labor and indus¬ 
try. Or Is the inference from the controlling 
opinion Justified that labor and Industry 
have taken over the Government? 
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Judicial trend! are not criticism but com¬ 
ment. For the moment I am not concerned 
with theories but condltlona.** 

Bureaucracy cannot be destroyed simply by 
railing at It; nor is It Justly aecu84Ml by those 
who refuse to trace its paternity. Those who 
would cast the first stone would be wiser to 
use their own legislatures as practice targets. 

THE STATES RAVE AN XNrsaXOlUTT COMPLEX 

The States are distinctly in the grasp of 
an inferiority complex. They have allowed 
themselves to become short-circuited so long 
and so often that the people have begun to 
lift their eyes unto the hills of Washington, 
whence cometh their help. This has devel¬ 
oped in the citizens a sort of chronic far¬ 
sightedness which has thrown out of focus 
their own State capitol8.=” There are already 
those realists who serioiasly advocate the abo¬ 
lition of the States as such.^^ Others have 
proposed a reduction of the number of States 
to only a few provinces. The States are de¬ 
nied due process of their own laws under the 
Federal Government's guise of assuring due 
process to its citizens. Federal control or 
discipline In such matters will have to in¬ 
volve the concession that the States as such 
have the primary duty to act. becaiue they 
have the primary rlght.*^ 

The conventional function of the States 
under the Constitution involved administra¬ 
tive cooperation in such matters as tended to 
preserve the integrity of the Union as a po¬ 
litical entity. There are, however, inherent 
functions which the States must perform it 
they would preserve their sovereignty at ail. 
I do not refer to measures which are designed 
to foster a formal adherence to a sentimental 
concept of States rights. I refer to functions 
which are a part of the duty of the States to 
their own citizens, the performance of which 
increases the weight of power upon the scales 
in favor of State authority. Indeed, the pur¬ 
pose of the Constitutional Convention was to 
devise a plan whereby the States could be 
held to their duties, while at the same time 
restraining Congress.** The tendency ot 
Congress has been to restrain the States by 
assuming their duties. For appearances, it 
has kept some of these powers in the States' 
name. 

THE STATES SHOULD NOT BE DEPRIVED OT LITB 

The Union ought not to deprive the States 
of their life as they choose to develop it, 
their liberty as it was in the beginning, and 
their pursuit of happiness according to the 
temper and ethos of their own people. The 
problems of labor, including wages, hours, 
collective bargaining, and picketing, and the 
social economic needs, including relief, old- 
age pensions, child labor, housing, compen¬ 
sation and social security, are of national 
concern only in the sense that they are of 


For a compilation of decisions indicating 
the trend, see A. B. Kirschbaum Co. v. Wal¬ 
ling, supra, note !4. at 522, note 2. 

*®Prof. J, W. Burgess sees the Nation and 
the people as the only natural elements in 
our system. The States are ground between 
the upper and lower millstones. Cf. Hol¬ 
combe, The States as Agents of the Nation 
(1921) I Southwestern Pol. Scl. Quart. 307. 

The suggestion was first made, however, 
in the debates on the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution. 6 Elliott's Debates 182, 104, 211, 
256. See also Wallace, Our Obsolete Con¬ 
stitution (1032) 185. See Graves, the Future 
of the American States (1936) 30 Am. Pol. Scl. 
Rev. 24. 

** The subject of antilynching legislation is 
too controversial for discussion here. Let It 
suffice that any control effective against hu¬ 
man conduct must be exercised. If at all, 
against the States or those who as their 
agents act under color of their laws. A help¬ 
ful discussion Is found In 28 Am. Pol. Scl. Rev. 
436 (1034). Bee ante note 8. 

** Hart, Formation of the Union, 1760-1820 
(1025) 133. 


universal Interest. It was repeated with the 
regular insistence of a refrain during the 
debates on the Constitution that govern¬ 
ment of the people was to be left to the 
States as far as possible.** 

The mores of the people, the diversity of 
climate, industrial conditions, traditions, and 
religion not only gave to each State an In¬ 
dividuality which is at once its heritage and 
its destiny, but suggested the inadvisability 
of adjusting these diversities to a common 
pattern. They were to be left free to work 
out their own salvation, albeit in the oc¬ 
casional fear and trembling of their sister 
States.» 

It was not contemplated that there should 
be a complete separation of Federal and 
State administration. On the contrary, it 
was the view of Madison that the central 
Government would aval) itself of the States 
in administering its affairs. Charles Pinck¬ 
ney, who was one of the signers of the Con¬ 
stitution. felt that the States would be "the 
instruments upon which the Union must 
frequently depend for the support and ex¬ 
ecution of its power." Even Hamilton 
thought that the States would be “rendered 
auxiliary" to enforce the laws of the Union.** 

FEDERAL FUNDS HAVE BOUOHT BUBSEBVISNCE 

Federal aid to the States has contributed 
much to the States financlaUy and has pur¬ 
chased much from them in dignity and sov¬ 
ereignty. The fields preempted are no longer 
those Involving a national concern. The pe¬ 
culiar function of the State was to admin¬ 
ister its police powers for the welfare of its 
own people. Such powers comprise every ac¬ 
tivity and every avenue along which the cltl- 
sen may proceed in his pursuit of happiness, 
which Indeed is the end of all government. 

Charity, which reputedly should begin at 
home, begins in Washington. If all our 
roads do not lead to this eternal city, they 
at least originate there. The immediate per¬ 
sonal needs of our people are ministered to. 
not by their natural parens patriae, the 
State, but, by their \mcle on the Union’s side. 
The benefactions, placed in outstretched 
hands which should have been attending to 
their own business, are marked “Made in 
Washington." Highways are Federal high¬ 
ways; Federal aid and Federal loans are freely 
given, regardless of how much the States 
have contributed. 

The fact outweighs the propriety of its 
analysis here. Let it suffice that the central 
Government, aware of the growing atrophy 
of State government with respect to gen¬ 
eral welfare of Its citizens, has “first endured, 
then pitied, then embraced" them. Its atti¬ 
tude has progressed from presumption to 
prerogative, seen successively as expediency, 
then need, and finally as a right. One should 
not hastily criticize the national Govern¬ 
ment for taking over these functions. The 
point is that we should criticize the States 
for allowing it to become necessary. Con- 
cededly. there are fields of assistance that 
are national in scope and beyond State abil¬ 
ity to administer. However, these fields are 
fewer than the States today seem willing to 
admit. 

Federal spending for non-Pederal catises 
received its accolade In Massachusetts v. 
Mellon,” and the Federal Government left 
unbolted the gates of its Treasury. The 
eager, outstretched hands of the States have 


» Elliot’s Debates 161.164,168,170, 176,103, 
194, 217, 238. 248, 320, 462, 

**It is not the Job of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to protect the people from the sins of 
their State government. Cf. I Bfyce, The 
American Commonwealth (1031a) 332. 

*°The prescience of both Madison and 
Hamilton broke down in forecasting that the 
Union would utilize State officers In the exe¬ 
cution of Federal powers, and that the num¬ 
ber of Federal employees would be small com¬ 
pared to those of the State. Cf. Holcombe, 
op. clt. supra, note 21, at 300, 810. 

”282 U. S. 447 (1023). 


been tied with Federal purse strings. It Is a 
difficult and embarrassing feat for a mendi¬ 
cant State to reach for largesse and draw 
the sword of States' rights at the same time.** 

SOME FRACTZOAL EXPEDZENTfl 

The growing acceptance of regional com¬ 
pacts between States having common prob¬ 
lems is to be commended, not only as an 
efficient method for administering regional 
interests but as a means whereby mere geo¬ 
graphical lines can be Ignored without losing 
autonomy or invoking Federal aid and Its 
consequent control. Such compacts were 
known to the colonists** and are not only 
practical but form regional pill boxes against 
Federal invasion. 

The adoption of uniform laws to e^ectuate 
a common procedure demonstrates that there 
is a fundamental distinction between una¬ 
nimity and unity. Such laws standardize 
practices, and rather than subtracting from 
State power, stress that they must be estab¬ 
lished by the States as such to enforce powers 
which belong to them.** 

The States lose no dignity nor prerogative 
in lending themselves as laboratories in what 
Justice Holmes called their “insulated cham¬ 
bers"** for worthy social experimentation. 
Yet they should do so as States; not as a 
prelude to national regimentation, but as a 
means of qualifying their leaders for greater 
Independence as political experts. It should 
be recognized that the Union becomes 
stronger when the States themselves become 
stronger. 

The conferences of the governors of the 
several States are harbingers of a growing 
unanimity of sentiment which tends to the 
solution of problems which are not confined 
within State borders and which can be solved 
without Impairment of, but rather In the 
recognition of, State sovereignty. 

Normally, the functions of the States and 
their powers should be coextensive. There is 
no reason why the reserved and Inherent 
rights of the States should not be kept ade¬ 
quate by the invocation of powers “necessary 
and proper" to their exercise. It was never 
contemplated that inalienable rights (and 
the power to assert and guarantee them) 
were being delegated. The Constitution did 
not seek to create State power, but sought 
rather to restrain the States from denying 
such rights to the citizens. To assure full 
sovereignty to the States to this end. the 
Constitution guarantees to them a republi¬ 
can form of government.** 

The time is ripe for the States to take ac¬ 
tion upon the guaranty. 

THE STATES MUST RESIST CENTRALIZATION 

The States roust foster a spirit resistant to 
the tendencies of centralization, not in de¬ 
ference to a sentimental regard for the 
rubrics of a political ritual, but because of 
the simple truth that, though the National 
Government is the head of the body politic, 
the State is its heart. The States should 
not allow a system whereby they are mere 
duos-paylng members of a benevolent or 
fraternal organization. The rights of the 
States are no greater than their power to en¬ 
force or utilize them. It Is time for the 
States to examine, not what the Government 
cannot do, but what they can do. Let vu 


**For a full discussion, see Harris: The Fu¬ 
ture of Federal Grants-in-Ald (1940) 207 An¬ 
nals 14. 

** Elliot’s Debates 114, 208. For modern 
trends, see Routt. Interstate Compacts and 
Administrative Cooperation (1940) 207 An¬ 
nals 93. 

** Mott, Uniform Legislation In the United 
States (1040) 207 Annals 70. 

*>Such also was the view of Mr. Justice 
Brsndels In New State lee Company v. Lieb- 
man (1932). 285 U. S. 262. 

"■ns Constitution, art. IV, sec. 4; Corwin, 
The Constitution and What It Means Today 
(7th ed. 1941) 140, 141. 
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dlstingulib b«twe«n FMleral oislitatice to the 
States ana State asatstanoe to the Federal 
Ooverntneut. The States lose neither dignity 
hor integrity In the latter function. 

«TAn AMS tOCAL RUU U MIIDXD 

m an age when novelty is acclaimed as 
wisdom, it is no wonder that in the realm 
of goverzunent, political heresies should 
masquerade in the garbs of freedom. When 
change is confused with progress and 11-* 
cense is confounded with liberty, the prob¬ 
lem becomes one peculiarly for solution by 
home rule. This means of coiuse. by ttmee 
units of government which alone are capable 
of moral consoiousnees. Such units are pri¬ 
marily the people themselves and their lo¬ 
calities. 

The big controversial questions of child 
labor, disease, poverty, wages, and the prob¬ 
lems of capital and labor, are too completely 
Integrated with morals and the ethos of the 
people to be separated. It is fanatic to In¬ 
sist that the salua popull, which is the su¬ 
preme law. is lacitlng In the ingredient of 
plain justice of which morals Is the core.*" 

It is the undoubted function of the States 
in this field to employ as much of their ad¬ 
ministrative machinery as the Constitution 
and the laws will vouchsafe to their police 
powers.** 

The States miist reexamine both their 
rights and their duties. They have the right 
to discharge all their duties. They have 
equally the duty to assert ail their rights. 

Such Is a too brief sketch of trends and 
their explanation. We must now be prac¬ 
tical. As heretofore stated, the govern¬ 
mental powers, wisely separated Into ex¬ 
ecutive. legislative, and Judicial, have become 
strangely united in a common cause, albeit 
not by connivance, to further the absorptive 
processes of Federal power. 

WBAT WB CAM HELP OO MOW 

Since the States themselves are chiefly to 
blame, they should lead their own fight to 
reclaim what was constitutionally theirs. 
Most of the attacks on the taking away of 
State powers have beei made with the sword 
of the Constitution, but by individual liti¬ 
gants. It has not been difficult for the Su¬ 
preme Court to view each assertion of the 
constitutional boundaries as the isolated wall 
of individuals who, advancing singly, can be 
easily disposed of. Yet it must not be over¬ 
looked that so long as the Constitution 
stands, true sovereignty remains with the 
people who have the power of amendment. 

The States as such speak through their 
legislatures and act through their Repre¬ 
sentatives in the Congress. Concerted ac¬ 
tion can come through them. Legislative 
resolutions and memorials have value as ex¬ 
pressions of public opinion and ought to be 
encouraged, not only as a defense against 
eetoppel by the States, but as a legitimate 
demand for action. 

The power of the press is no less an effec¬ 
tive weapon. Its Influence upon national 
spokesmen has been too frequently exercised 
to be discounted. The Supreme Court, com¬ 
posed of wise humans, need not be expected 
to be immune to the presence and pressure 

»»••The standards or patterns of utility and 
morale will be found by the Judge in the life 
of the community." (Cardoeo, The Nature of 
the Judicial Process (192). p. 106.) 

“Many State constitutions contain provi¬ 
sions correlating good morals with good gov¬ 
ernment. For example. Mlse. Const. (1832) 
art, 7. sees. 6.14: *'• • • religion, morals, 
and knowledge, being necessary to good gov¬ 
ernment, the preservation of liberty and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged in 
this State.’* See also Delaware Const. 
(1776), art. 22; Massachusetts Const. (1780) 
port I, arts, n, ID; Chance v. Mtssisaippi State 
Texthook R. & P. Board, 190 Miss. 463, 200 So. 
708 (1941). 


of public opinion when recognlaabie os a 
definition of public welfare. In those areas 
lu which ‘‘domestic tranquillity" is to be 
defined, not by precept, but by policy, the 
Court would be neither vTlse nor human not 
to borrow from the people their own con¬ 
cepts.** 

It Is the Congress which has been chiefly 
responsible lor crystalliBing these trends into 
statute. The power of these enactments has 
been expanded by Judicial interpretation. 
It is obvious, therefore, that public opinion 
mxut challenge Congress to action. The 
States must utilize the forces which have 
undermined them and turn them to their 
own ends. 

The Sherman Act has been a dam against 
Which the increasing floods of Federal power 
have been impotmded. When insurance was 
Judicially declared to be a subject of Inter¬ 
state commerce.*" the Court, although divided 
upon the legal phases, was practically united 
in its anxiety lest existing State structures, 
erected with its tacit approval, be dislocated. 
Congress thereupon passed the McCarran 
Act*^ which practically suspended the force 
of the decision In the South-Eastern Under¬ 
writers case until the several States could 
readjust their tax structures. The Court 
eagerly and unanimously sanctioned this 
practical expedient.** The Congress, with 
the aid of the Court, has power to give force 
and vitality to the tenth amendment, yet 
its will to do so mtist be controlled or in¬ 
fluenced by those whom it represents. 

Apathy must yield to action, words to 
deeds. The Union must again become be¬ 
holden to the States. Today the States by 
a unique Inversion of logic consider them¬ 
selves beholden to the Federal Government 
because of its accommodating discharge of 
functions with whose surrender by the States 
passed also their own powers. 

The States by neglect of their functions and 
duties have created a need which has been 
the mother of Federal invention. The States 
owe it to themselves and their own citizens 
again to shoulder all local burdens. The 
Federal Government owes them the duty to 
allow them to do so. Bureaucracy Itself is a 
symptom of diseased function. 

Cbngress can, of course, undo what It has 
done. 0\xr representatives may well borrow 
the vigilance of those who In the past have 
assayed each bit of legislation for traces of 
Federal usurpation, and then, alert to the 
dangers, firmly reject any which give aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the rights of 
the States. 

It is the duty of the States as life tenants 
of this magnificent estate to commit no waste 
thereon of our rights and dignity, and in the 
Interest of good husbandry to hand it over to 
the coming generations, which are our re¬ 
maindermen, in the condition and spirit in 
which we took possession. The excepted wear 
and tear upon its institutions must be only 
that which is reasonable. There must be no 
dissipation by our neglect, nor may the use of 
new growths be denied to the States which 
would mark their boundaries anew with 
identifying fences. Encroachment upon their 
domain must still be accounted a trespass. 

Those symbols in the blue field of our 
national banner are stars. In which galaxy 
none gleams more brightly than its fellow. 
They are not mere planets blinking with a 
borrowed light. They lose neither brilliance 
nor identity by acknowledging obeisance to a 
central sun, about which they revolve and 
which should be content to exert no greater 
control than necessary to keep them in their 
ordained and glorious orbit. 

■* "Judges must let the welfare of society 
fix Its (Justices) path.** (Cardoso, op. clt. 
supra, p* 67.) 

*0 South Eastern Underwriters’ case (1944) 
822 U. S. 633. 

*7 March 9, 1946. 

** Prudential Insurance Co. v. Benjamin 
(No. 207, June 3, 1846, — U. S. —). 


United Nations Cbarter Amendment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

OF CAUFORMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been in recent months much criti¬ 
cism of the United Nations. Much of It 
stems from the inability of the United 
Nations to take action because it Is 
blocked by the excessive use of the veto 
power. I have Joined In the chorus of 
those who deplore such a state of affairs. 
However, since the United States was one 
of those nations which insisted upon re¬ 
taining the right to a veto, I feel that we 
as a country share to some degree, the 
responsibility for the uncertain function¬ 
ing of the United Nations, I would like to 
see the United States, by action of her 
Congress, announce to all the world that 
we are ready to learn from experience, 
and are now willing to work out with all 
other member nations a revised Charter 
of the United Nations, in which we re¬ 
serve to ourselves no absolute veto. 
There are other resolutions before the 
Congress suggesting other changes in the 
Charter. All such suggested changes 
will come to nothing without removing 
the present veto provisions. I think an 
official statement from the United States 
reversing the position we took at San 
Francisco on the veto, would be a most 
heartening event to all people every¬ 
where who believe, as I do, that we must 
hold to the United Nations, working al¬ 
ways to strengthen it, only recognizing 
Its faults in order to correct them. 

I submit the following resolution: 

Whereas all the peoples of the world de¬ 
sire to live in peace; and 

Whereas the United Nations was formed 
as a means of settling those differences be¬ 
tween nations which finally end in war; and 

Whereas the experience of the United Na¬ 
tions In Its present form has shown that a 
one-power veto is an Insuperable barrier to 
its successful operation: Now, therefore, be 
It 

Resolved by the Bouse of Representatives 
(the Senate ooncurrinff), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States should immediately In¬ 
form the United Nations that the United 
States is ready to waive its right to a veto at 
such time as all other nations relinquish the 
same right. The President should further 
state the willingness of the United States 
to take such steps with other member na¬ 
tions as are necessary to amend the charter 
of the United Nations to that end. 


Ode to the People of the Miitouri Valley 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MXSSISSTPPX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATEVE3 
Tuesday, July 15, 1947 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, In view 
of the attacks now being made on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the ap¬ 
parent attempt to turn us back to the 
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days of InsuU, 1 think the following ode 
to the people of the Missouri Valley is 
not Inappropriate: 

When dust storms sweep from every field and 
fill your eyes and nose and throat. 
When all your steamboata are agroimd or all 
your houses are afloat; 

When your communities have grown as 
primitive as Noah's Ark; 

When all your industries are dead and all 
your people In the dark; 

When all your soli Is washed away and all 
your livestock starved to death; 

When all the opposition’s gone and all their 
speakers out of breath; 

The Congress then may see the light, for 
which we plead, "Ood speed the day" 
When the people of the Middle West at last 
wlU get an MVA. 


Federal Research Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. M. COMBS 

or TZXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker. I call at¬ 
tention to a bill, H. R. 4356, I intro¬ 
duced to provide for the establish¬ 
ment by the President of a Federal Re¬ 
search Agency for determining explo¬ 
sion and fire hazards of chemicals, ex- 
plo.sives. gases, dusts, etc., and for the 
development of effective safety meas¬ 
ures. I have introduced the bill in these 
closing hours of the session and call at¬ 
tention to it at this time in order that 
those interested in the subject may have 
ample opportunity to study it and make 
suggestions between now and the time 
the second session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress convenes. 

The horror of the disaster at Texas 
City, Tex., last April, in which several 
hundred people were killed, including 
many firemen engaged in fighting the 
fires, and in which the property loss has 
been estimated at $40,000,000, has aroused 
the entire Nation. The tragedies result¬ 
ing from this unfortunate occurrence will 
long be remembered and create constant 
anxiety as to when and where the next 
similar disaster may occur. 

This catastrophe at Texas City has been 
attributed by the various investigators to 
explosions of ammonium nitrate fertil¬ 
izer aboard two ships where it was being 
stowed. Ammonium nitrate is an ex¬ 
cellent source of nitrogen for all crops 
and is one of the most concentrated forms 
of nitrogen fertilizer. The Investigations 
of the Texas City disaster Indicate that 
the violence of these ammonium nitrate 
explosions under the conditions of stow¬ 
age was unparalleled. We are told that 
there have been no previous explosions 
of this material in the United States 
to compare with this disaster, and it is 
very evident from the reports of the var¬ 
ious investigations that the determina¬ 
tion of the fire and explosion hazards of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer require fur¬ 
ther research and Investigation. Fur¬ 
ther technical knowledge must be re¬ 
quired regarding the handling and stor¬ 
ing of ammonium nitrate and all other 


chemicals of this nature, and further re¬ 
search Investigations are necessary to de¬ 
velop effective methods for fighting fires 
involving chemical materials of this char¬ 
acter to afford proper protection to our 
firemen in the performance of their du¬ 
ties. A large number of firemen were 
killed during the fire fighting operations 
at Texas City. 

We are living In a chemical age in 
which the discovery of new chemicals is 
of almost daily occurrence. The fire and 
explosion characteristics of many of 
these new chemicals is not known. The 
investigations of the Texas City disaster 
indicate that It would not have occurred 
had those handling the shipping and 
dealing with harbor regulations known 
that under certain conditions the fer¬ 
tilizer materials with which the French 
ship was loaded would explode with such 
terrible force. This matter is of vital 
importance and urgency to the entire 
Gulf coast area of Texas and Louisiana 
and the congested areas of the Atlantic 
seaboard, where so many great chemical 
Industries are located, and It is also of 
Importance to every section of the Na¬ 
tion. In this day and time chemicals 
of one kind or another are stored in 
warehouses in every city, town, and ham¬ 
let of the Nation, and are being handled 
and transported dally. 

Realizing the national importance of 
this matter, I have today Introduced 
H. R. 4356, which authorizes and directs 
the President, in order to provide tech¬ 
nical and research assistance to the fire¬ 
fighting services of the Nation in fight¬ 
ing fires Involving explosive materials, to 
establish, equip, and maintain a research 
laboratory to conduct researches and in¬ 
vestigations on the explosion and fire 
hazards of chemicals, fertilizers, and 
agricultural materials, explosives, gases, 
dusts, and similar flammable and explo¬ 
sive materials endangering life and prop¬ 
erty, and for the development of effective 
safety measures for the prevention of 
explosions and fires in chemical, agri¬ 
cultural, and other industries and in 
shipping areas where flammable and ex¬ 
plosive materials are being handled in 
shipping and transportation. 

Some years ago the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DirkscnI did some fine work 
promoting the establishment of a small 
research organization in the Department 
of Ariculture on dusts, explosives, and 
fire prevention. Much good resulted 
from the work of that organization. I 
feel certain that he, as well as many 
others of you, are vitally Interested in 
the objectives of this bill. 

The bill would provide a Government 
agency which could and would serve the 
fire departments of our Nation in much 
the same way as the FBI now serves the 
law-enforcement agencies, by acting as 
a clearinghouse of information in mak¬ 
ing scientific tests to determine the 
causes of fires and explosions and in 
disseminating information concerning 
the latest approved fire-fighting meth¬ 
ods and techniques—particularly in 
dealing with fires and explosions caused 
by chemicals. Such a program would 
save untold millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and safeguard the lives of our 
firemen as well as the general public. 


As stated previously, I introduced this 
bill at this time with the thought that 
between now and the convening of the 
second session of this Congress next 
January, ample time will be afforded for 
the study of this bill by the fire de¬ 
partments, fire-prevention associations, 
industrial research organizations, Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, and others Interested 
in the subject. 

In introducing this legislation. I am 
following out the recommendation of 
the President's Conference on Fire Pre¬ 
vention held in Washington last May in 
which It was recommended tiiat con¬ 
tinuous research in the field of scientific 
development and in human behavior 
with respect to fire and safety to life ^ 
essential in order to provide the latest 
information for intelligent fire-preven¬ 
tion work and for the modernization of 
law, ordinances, and regulations. 

This bill would authorize the Presi¬ 
dent to cooperate with State agencies 
and institutions, counties, cities, busi¬ 
ness organizations, universities, tech¬ 
nical, and scientific societies in the es¬ 
tablishment of research and service pro¬ 
grams to promote full cooperation among 
Federal and State agencies, manufac¬ 
turers, Industrial organizations, labor, 
fire services, and the public in research 
on fire and explosion prevention. 


Taking Sex Out of Pay Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, why 
should women be discriminated against? 

Why should women be paid less for do¬ 
ing the same work that men do? 

This is neither just nor equitable. 

The following is an article by Malvina 
Lindsay which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post on November 12. 1946. This Is 
what she had to say on the matter: 

TAKING SEX OUT OF PAT CHECKS 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

The old argument over whether a woman is 
worth as much as a man in the same type of 
Job has been touched off again by the British 
Royal Commission’s unfavorable report on the 
equal pay issue. 

American women, who are rallying their 
forces for a drive on the next Congress for an 
equal pay bill, had been happily thinking 
that opposition to their cause had gone the 
way of the dodo. In hearings on the bill in 
the last Congress, not a single witness ap¬ 
peared to protest. The bill was reported 
favorably in both Houses, but missed a floor 
vote In the'legislative Jam before adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Now, women leaders in the equal-pay fight 
are on the alert to rebuff any echoes of the 
Royal Commission’s pronouncements that 
might drift here. British women workers, 
who tangled early In the war with Prime 
Minister ChurchiU on this issue, also are 
vigorously continuing their fight, despite 
their set-baok. 

VITomen’s organizations and unions push¬ 
ing the equal-pay bill have not as yet sighted 
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•xny deftnlta oppoilttcm tn tSie new Congreea. 
But tbey weU know tkere are some CxoigreM- 
men, and lome employers. teoreUy eager to 
roll on their tongues the Royal Commission’s 
phrase "unaound Jin principle” when the 
equal-pay issue comes up. Also, they recog¬ 
nise that a conservative tide is running. 

What Is more, if Rngland, sorely prwwed 
for workers, can hold out against equal pay 
for women, opposition in this country would 
likely come out in the open if a bustness 
recession brought a drop in employment. 
That Is why Labor Secretary Sehwellenbach 
has advised the equal-pay proponents to 
strike while they have the power. 

The familiar argument that men workers 
are more adaptable and versatile than 
women figures in the Royal Commission's 
report. This largely Ignores the extent to 
which machinery is taking over the heavy 
work in Industry. Moreover, the eqtml-pay 
proponents are asking only that a woman 
he paid for what she produces, that she re¬ 
ceive the same pay as a man when her Job 
content equals his. Industry committees 
would set up work standards and Judge Job 
performance. 

They cite particularly the injustice of pay¬ 
ing men more than women to teach school, 
lit shoes, sell goods, be clerks, seereterles, 
supervisors, operate drill presses, do mechani¬ 
cal work in which skill is more Important 
than strength. 

Scone British employers gave adverse testi¬ 
mony before the commission against women 
as compared with men workers. Probably 
they were of the old-fashioned type, prevail¬ 
ing more gen«raliy in England than In Amer¬ 
ica, that finds women employees extra 
trouble in their need of rest rooms, dress¬ 
ing room, apeolal safety and hygienic pre¬ 
cautions, and oven tactful handling. But 
modern industry is recognising that men 
workers need conveniences and understand¬ 
ing direction quite as much as women, and 
increase their output when they have these. 

At the back of much opposition to equal 
pay for women is the tradition that women 
are dilettantes who work for pin money, and 
are not so urgratly In need of pay checks as 
men. Yet 7S to 80 percent of all working 
women support themselves, and in moet in¬ 
stances contribute to the support of others. 
The last census showed women the sole sup¬ 
port of more than 6,000,000 families. This is 
increased now. due to war's toll. 

Equal pay proponents are now stressing 
that the removal of sex discrimination from 
pay checks is urgently needed to protect 
men workers and the whole natioxial econ¬ 
omy. If women have to undercut men in 
wages to stay in the business world, men's 
wages and Jobs will be Imperiled. 

Also, lower wages for women mean lower 
living standards, less consumption and buy¬ 
ing. American production, when it gets Into 
high gear, will need above all. purchasing 
power—unless 1929 la to be repeated. 

I have introduced a bill, Mr. Speaker, 
which provides equal pay lor equal work 
for women. 

I hope this bill will have the attention 
It deserves from the Republican leader¬ 
ship of the House. 

For the convenience of the Members, 
I include at this point in my remarks the 
text of the bill: 

A bill providing equal pay for equal work 
for women, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc .— 

PtnUPOSB AKD TITLE OV ACT 

SacnoN 1. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the existimee In Industry of wage dif¬ 
ferentials based on sex Is an inequity in 
compensation atandards which constitutes an 
unfair wage practice and (1) leads to labor 
disputes; (2) depresses wages and living 
standards of employees, male and female; 
(3) Interferes with and prevents the main¬ 


tenance of an adequate standard of living 
by such workers and the families dependent 
on them for support, and in particular has 
serious detrimental effects on the standard 
of living of families of deceased or disabled 
veterans; (4) prevents the maximum utillea- 
tlon of our available labor reeouroea and 
plant capacity eseenttlal fm full produc¬ 
tion, and (6) endangers the national se- 
ourlty and the general welfare, and thereby 
burdens, affeots, and obstructs commerce. 

It Is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this act, through the exercise by Congress 
of Its power to regulate commerce among 
the several States, to correct and, aa rapidly 
as possible, to eliminate discriminatory wage 
practices against women baaed on sex. 

(b) This act may be cited as the ’'Women's 
Equal Pay Act of 1947.” 

PROHXSITXOK or WAOE-IIATE DZITEasimALa BASED 
OK BEX 

Sxc. 2. It shall be an unfair wage practice 
for any employer engaged in commerce or 
in transactions or operations affecting com¬ 
merce— 

(a) to discriminate In the payment of 
wages between the sexes by paying wages 
to any female employee at a rate less than 
the rate at which he pays wages to male 
employees, except where such payment la 
made pursuant to a seniority or merit in¬ 
crease system which does not discriminate on 
the basis of sex— 

(1) for work of comparable character on 
Jobs the performance of which requires com¬ 
parable skills; or 

(2) for comparable quality and quantity of 
work on the same or similar operations; or 

(b) to lay off or discharge or In any other 
manner discriminate against any employee 
because such employee has filed any charges 
or instituted or caused to be Instituted any 
proceeding under or related to this act, or 
has testified or Is about to testify in any 
such proceeding, or has served or is about to 
serve on an industry committee. 

ADMlNlBTltATIOK 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor may, sub¬ 
ject to the civil-service laws, appoint such 
employees as he deems necessary in order to 
carry out his functions under this act, in¬ 
cluding an Administrator, and shall fix their 
compensation in accordance with the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1923, as amended. 

The Secretary may utilize the service of 
Federal, State, and local agencies and may 
establlah and utilize such regional, local, or 
other agencies, and utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services, as may from 
time to time be needed. The Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor may appear Tor and 
represent the Secretary in any litigation, but 
all such litigation shall be subject to the 
direction and control of the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral. 

(b) The Secretary shall have authority to 
make such expenditures (including expendi¬ 
tures for personal services and rent at the 
seat of government and elsewhere, for law- 
bool» and books of reference, and for paper, 
printing, and binding) as he may deem 
necessary for the administration and enforce¬ 
ment of this act. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor shall have au¬ 
thority from time to time to make, amend, 
and rescind such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act and to issue rulings, interpreta¬ 
tions, and bulletins relative to the scope, 
meaning, and application of this act which 
shall be entitled to recognition as being 
prlma facie valid In Judicial proceedings 
hereunder. 

(d) The Secretary shall submit annually a 
report to the Congress covering his activities 
for the preceding year, Including such Infor¬ 
mation, data, and recommendations for fur¬ 
ther legislation in connection with the mat¬ 
ters covered by this act as he may find 
advisable. 
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Exc. 4. For the purpose of all hearings, 
surveys. Inspections, and investigations, 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary, are 
necessary and proper for the exercise of the 
powers vested in him by this act— 

(a) The Secretary or his duly authorized 
agent shall at all reasonable times have ac¬ 
cess to, for the purpose of examination, and 
the right to copy ansT evidence of any per¬ 
son being Investigated or proceeded against 
that relates to any matter under investiga¬ 
tion or in question, and shall have power to 
Issue subpenas requiring the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of 
any evidence that relates to any matter un¬ 
der Investigation ox In question, before the 
Secretary or bis duly authorized agent con¬ 
ducting the hearing or investigation. The 
Secretary or any agent or agency designated 
by him for such purposes may administer 
oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, 
and receive evidence. Such attendance of 
witnesses and the production of such evi¬ 
dence may be required from any place in 
tbe United States or any Territory or pos¬ 
session thereof, at any designated place of 
hearing. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person, any 
district court of the United States or the 
United States courts of any Territory or pos¬ 
session, or the Supreme Court of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, within the Jurisdiction of 
which the inquiry Is carried on or within 
tbe Jurisdiction of which said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon appli¬ 
cation by the Secretary shall have Jurisdic¬ 
tion to issue to such person an order re¬ 
quiring such person to appear before the 
Secretary or his duly authorized agent, there 
to produce evidence if so ordered, or there 
to give testimony touching tbe matter under 
investigation or In question; and any failure 
to obey suph order of the court may be pun¬ 
ished by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from at¬ 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, or 
other evidence in obedience to the subpena 
of tbe Secretary, on the ground that tbe tes¬ 
timony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
or forfeiture for or on account of any trans¬ 
action, matter, or thing concerning which 
ho is compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against self-incrimination, to tes¬ 
tify or produce evidence, except that such 
Individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment tor per¬ 
jury committed in so testifying. 

(d) complaints, orders, and other process 
and papers of the Secretary or his duly au¬ 
thorized agent, may be served either per¬ 
sonally or by registered mail or by telegraph 
or by leaving a copy thereof at the principal 
ofQce or place of busineaa of tbe person re¬ 
quired to be served. The verified return by 
the individual so serving the same setting 
forth the manner of such service shall bo 
proof of the same, and tbe return post- 
offlee receipt or telegraph receipt therefor 
when registered mail and mailed or tele¬ 
graphed as aforesaid shall be proof of service 
of the same. Witnesses summoned before 
the Secretary or bis duly authorized agent 
shall be paid tbe same fees and mileage that 
are paid witnesses in tiio courts of the United 
States, and witnesses whose doposltiona are 
taken and the persons taking the same shall 
severally be entitled to the same fees as are 
paid for like services in the courts of the 
United States. 

(e) All process of any court to which ap¬ 
plication may be made under this act may 
be served in the Judicial district wherein 
the defendant or other person required to be 
served resides or may be foimd. 
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(f) The eeveral departments and agencies 
of the Government, when directed by the 
President, shall furnish the Secretary, upon 
his request, all records, papers, and Infor¬ 
mation In their possession relating to any 
matter before the Secretary. 

RECORDS AND RERORTlNa 

Sec. 5. Every employer subject to this act 
or to any order Issued imder the act shall 
make, keep, and preserve such records of the 
persons employed by him and of the wages 
and wage rates thereof, job classifications, 
and other terms and conditions of employ¬ 
ment maintained by him, and shall preserve 
such records for such periods of time, and 
shall make such reports therefrom as the 
Secretary shall prescribe by regulation or 
order as necessary or appropriate for the en¬ 
forcement of the provisions of this act or 
the regulations or orders issued thereunder. 

SKFORCBMENT 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary Is empowered as 
hereinafter provided to prevent any person 
from engaging In any unfair wage practice 
as provided In this act or any order Issued 
thereunder. This power shall be exclusive 
and shall not be affected by any other means 
of adjiistment or prevention that has been 
or may be established by agreement, code, 
law. or otherwise. 

(b) The secretary, or his duly authorized 
agent, on his own motion or a charge to that 
effect, shall have power to Issue and cause 
to be served upon any employer a complaint 
stating that the employer has engaged in or 
Is engaging In an unfair wage practice in 
violation of this act or any order issued there¬ 
under, including any provision of any order 
issued pursuant to section 7 (c) of this act, 
and containing a notice of hearing before 
the Secretary or before a designated agent, 
at a place therein fixed, not less than 10 days 
after the serving of said complaint. Any 
such complaint may be amended by the Is¬ 
suing officer or the designated agent con¬ 
ducting the hearing at any time prior to the 
issuance of a final order based thereon. An 
employer upon whom such complaint has 
been served shall have the right to file an 
answer to the original or amended complaint 
and to appear in person or otherwise and give 
testimony at the time and place fixed in 
the complaint and, where the complaint 
alleges violations of an order issued under 
section 7 (c) of this act, shall have the 
right, by a timely pleading, to assert any 
defense which he may have against the ap¬ 
plication of such order to him. In the dis¬ 
cretion of the Issuing officer or the desig¬ 
nated agent conducting the hearing, any 
other person or organization having a sub¬ 
stantial Interest may be allowed to intervene 
in the said proceeding end to present te$tl> 
mony. In any such proceeding the rules of 
evidence prevailing In courts of law or equity 
shall not be controlling. 

(c) If, upon all the testimony taken, the 
Secretary shall be of the opinion that any 
person named in the complaint has engaged 
in or is engaging In an unfair wage practice 
in violation of this act or any order Issued 
thereunder, he shall state his findings of fact 
and shall Issue and cause to be served on 
such person an order requiring such person 
to cease and desist from such violation and 
to take such affirmative action. Including re¬ 
instatement of employees with or without 
payment of back pay, as will effectuate the 
purpose of this act. Such order may further 
require such person to make reports from 
time to time showing the extent to which he 
has complied with the order. If, upon all 
the testimony taken, the Secretary shall be 
of the opinion that the person named in the 
complaint has not engaged and is not en¬ 
gaging in such an unfair wage practice, he 
shall state his findings of fact and shall issue 
an order dismissing the said complaint as to 
him. 

(d) The Secretary shall have power to peti¬ 
tion any circuit court of appeals (including 
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the United States Court of Appeala for the 
District of Columbia) or. if all the circuit 
courts of appeals to which application might 
be made are in vacation, any district cotirt 
of the United States (including the United 
States District Court for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia). within any circuit or district, re¬ 
spectively, wherein the unfair wage practice 
in question occurred, or wherein the person 
in violation resides or transacts business, for 
the enforcement of such order and for appro¬ 
priate temporary relief or restraining order, 
and shall certify and file In the court to 
which petition Is made a transcript of the en¬ 
tire record In the proceeding, Including the 
pleadings and testimony upon which such 
order was entered and the findings and the 
order of the Secretary. 

Upon such filing, the court shall cause no¬ 
tice thereof to be served upon such person, 
and thereupon shall have Jurisdiction of the 
proceeding and of the question determined 
therein, and shall have power to grant such 
temporary relief or restraining order as It 
deems Just and proper, and to make and en¬ 
ter upon the pleadings, testimony, and pro¬ 
ceedings set forth In such transcript a decree 
enforcing, modifying, and enforcing as so 
modified, or setting aside in whole or In part 
the order of the Secretary. No objection that 
has not been urged before the Secretary or 
his duly authorized agent shall be considered 
by the court, unless the failure or neglect to 
urge such objection shall be excused because 
or extraordinary circumstances. The find¬ 
ings of the Secretary as to the facts, if 
supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive. If either party shall apply to 
the court for leave to adduce additional evi¬ 
dence and shall show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such evidence Is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for failure 
to adduce such evidence in the hearing before 
the Secretary or his duly authorized agent, 
the court may order such additional evidence 
to be taken before the Secretary or bis duly 
authorized agent, and to be made a part of 
the transcript. The Secretary may modify 
his findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of additional evidence so 
taken and filed, and he shall file such modi¬ 
fied or new findings, which. If supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, and 
shall file his recommendations. If any, for the 
modification or setting aside of his original 
order. The Jurisdiction of the court shall be 
exclusive and Its Judgment and decree shall 
be final, except that the same shall be sub¬ 
ject to review by the appropriate circuit court 
of appeals if application was made to the 
district court as hereinabove provided, and 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon writ of certiorari or certification as 
provided In sections 239 and 240 of the Judi¬ 
cial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, secs. 
346 and 347). 

(e) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Secretary granting or denying in whole 
or in part the relief sought may obtain a re¬ 
view of such order in any circuit court ot 
appeals of the United States In the circuit 
wherein the unfair wage practice In question 
was alleged to have been engaged In or where¬ 
in such person resides or transacts business, 
or in the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, by filing In such court a written pe¬ 
tition praying that the order of the Secretary 
be modified or set aside. A copy of such pe¬ 
tition shall be forthwith served upon the 
Secretary, and thereupon the aggrieved party 
shall file In the court a transcript of the en¬ 
tire record in the proceeding, certified by the 
Secretary, Including the pleading and testi¬ 
mony upon which the order complained of 
was entered and the findings and order of 
the Secretary. Upon such filing, the court 
shall proceed In the same manner as In the 
case of an application by the Secretary under 
subsection (d), and shall have the same ex¬ 
clusive Jurisdiction to grant to the Secretary 
such temporary relief or restraining order as 
it deems Just and proper, and In like manner 
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to make and enter a decree enforcing, modify¬ 
ing. and enforcing as so modified, or setting 
aside in whole or In part; the order of the 
Secretary as to the facts. If supported by sub¬ 
stantial evidence, shall In like manner be 
conclusive. 

(f) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (d) or (e) of this section 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Secretary’s 
order. The court shall not grant any stay 
of the order unless the person complaining 
of such order shall file in court on under¬ 
taking with a surety or sureties satisfactory 
to the court for the payment to the employees 
affected by the order, In the event such order 
Is affirmed, of the amount by which the com¬ 
pensation such employees are entitled to re¬ 
ceive under the order exceeds the compen¬ 
sation they actually receive while such stay 
Is in effect. 

INDUSTRY COMMITTEEB 

Sec. 7. (l) With a view to eliminating un¬ 
fair wage practices in violation of section 2 
of this act, the Secretary or hls dtily author¬ 
ized agent may appoint an Industry com¬ 
mittee for each Industry or subdivision there¬ 
of In which such practices may exist. The 
provisions of section 6 (b), (c), and (d) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act shall govern 
the establishment, functioning, and pro¬ 
cedure of such Industry committees. 

(b) The appropriate industry committee 
In the designated Industry or subdivision 
thereof shall consider the problem of elim¬ 
inating wage-rate differentials based on sex 
in the industry as well as any particular 
questions relating to this problem that the 
Secretary, or his duly authorized agent, may 
propound. The Secretary, or hls duly au¬ 
thorized agent, may require such Industry 
committee to study and report on practices 
related to the training for employment of 
persons of either sex, as such practices affect 
their ability to qualify for and obtain Jobs 
in such Industry at wage rates customarily 
paid to the opposite sex. To this end the 
committee may conduct investigations and 
may bear witnesses and receive evidence. It 
shall report findings and make recommenda¬ 
tions to the Secretary, or hls duly authorized 
agent, which in Its Judgment will eliminate 
or tend to eliminate wage-rate differentials 
based on sex. Such findings and recom¬ 
mendations may include evaluations of Job 
content. Job classlficatlone, standards for 
training and employment, and appropriate 
wage-rate ratios between Job classifications 
or defined units of work. 

(c) The Industry committee shall report to 
the Secretary, or his duly authorized agent, 
its findings and recommendations with re¬ 
spect to the matters referred to It. On 
the basis of the report and recommendations 
of the Industry committee and subject to 
section 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(Public. No. 404. 79th Cong., 1st sess.), the 
Secretary, or bis duly authorized agent, may 
frame one or more orders to carry out the 
purpose of this act in the Industry or sub¬ 
division thereof, which may Include provi¬ 
sions prohibiting employers In the Industry 
or subdivision thereof to which the orders 
may be applicable, from engaging In any 
practices which the Secretary finds may re¬ 
sult in the commission of an unfair wage 
practice as defined in section 2 of this act. 
The Secretary or hls duly authorized agent 
may reconvene the Industry committee or 
appoint a new industry committee in the 
same Industry at any time. 

(d) Due notice of any hearings before an 
Industry committee may, and before the Sec¬ 
retary, or bis duly authorized agent, shall, 
be given in the Federal Register and may be 
given by such other means as the Secretary 
deems reasonably likely to give general no¬ 
tice to interested persons. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sbo. 8. Any person who shall (a) willfully 
resist, prevent. Impede, or Interfere with any 
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offlicer, employee, or agent ot the Department 
oX Labor In the performance of his duties 
prescribed by this act or (b) willfully violate 
section 6 thereof, or who shall make any 
statement, report, or record Hied or kept pur¬ 
suant to the provisions of such section or of 
any regulation or order thereunder knowing 
such statement, report, or record to be false 
in any material respect, shall, upon convic¬ 
tion therefor, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

GOVXSNMENT CONTBACTB 

Sec. 9. Unless the Secretary shall otherwise 
determine and permit in an order issued by 
him, no contract shall be awarded by the 
United States or any agency thereof to any 
person found to have violated any of the pro¬ 
visions of this act or to any firm, corpora¬ 
tion, partnership, or association in which 
such person has a controlling interest, until 
3 years have elapsed from the date when it is 
determined that such violation has occurred. 
The Comptroller General Is authorized and 
directed to distribute a list to all agencies of 
the United States containing the names of 
such persons. 

DEFINmONS 

8ec. 10. When used in this act— 

(a) The term "perBon*’ Includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(b) The term "employer” includes any per¬ 
son acting directly or indirectly in the in¬ 
terest of an employer In relation to eight or 
more employees, but shall not include the 
United States, or any State or political sub¬ 
division thereof, and shall not Include any 
labor organization, except when acting In the 
capacity of employer. 

(c) The term “employee" includes any in¬ 
dividual employed by an employer. 

(d) The term "wages" means all remuner¬ 
ation for the performance of service for an 
employer by an employee whether paid by 
the employer or another, including the cash 
value of all remuneration paid therefor in 
any medium other than cash. 

(e) The term "wage rate” means the basis 
of remuneration for the performance of 
services by an employee for an employer and 
Includes time, piece, commission, or any 
other basis of remuneration. 

(f) The term "unfair wage practice” 
means a practice In violation of the provi¬ 
sions of section 2 or an order of the Secre¬ 
tary issued under the authority of section 7 
of this act. 

(g) The term "commerce” means trade, 
trafQc, commerce, transportation, or commu¬ 
nication among the several States, or be¬ 
tween the District of Columbia or any Terri¬ 
tory of the United States and any State or 
other Territory, or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia or within the District 
of Columbia or any Territory, or between 
points In the same State but through any 
other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia or any foreign country. 

(h) The term "aifecting commerce" means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce, or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis¬ 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

SSPARABILITT 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held Invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other per¬ 
sons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 
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Vefceruit’ Legiilatioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. MACKINNON. Mr. Speaker, at¬ 
tention should be directed at this time 
to certain veterans* legislation upon 
which action has not been taken during 
this session. I refer particularly to the 
bill to Increase the subsistence allow¬ 
ances to students under the GI bill and 
to modify the on-the-job-training limits 
and to my bill, H. R. 3974, to authorize 
the RPC to acquire QI home loans. I 
feel that both these bills are necessary 
to a well rounded veterans* program 
and am hopeful that when the Members 
return they will bring with them a con¬ 
viction that this legislation is necessary. 


An Appreciation—^And To Keep the 
Record Straight 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARUEONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESBNTATIVBS 

Friday, July 25, 1947 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I can¬ 
not let pass this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to the leadership of the 
House and to my colleagues on the com¬ 
mittee for the support given me in this 
session toward the passage of H. R. 1597, 
known as the Gila reclamation project 
bill. Hearings were held this spring by 
the committee, toward the very end of 
the session at a time when the program 
was crowded. Had it been necessary to 
present Arizona’s side of the whole Colo¬ 
rado River controversy, much more time 
would have been devoted to the hearings. 
Therefore, the committee was consider¬ 
ate in reporting on the bill without such 
extensive hearings as were held in the 
last session on a similar bill. By moving 
swiftly and taking advantage of every 
opportunity to have final action on the 
bill—which was only possible through 
the consideration and consent of the 
leadership—the measure was brought to 
the House and passed on July 23 in the 
closing hours of the session. In view of 
the tremendous significance of this leg¬ 
islation, the people of Arizona and of the 
Nation have reason to be grateful as I 
am grateful for all help given. 

And now to keep the record straight, 
let me comment on some matters con¬ 
nected with this Gila bill which undoubt¬ 
edly will be referred to later in connection 
with other measures for reclamation in 
the lower basin of the Colorado River. 
I notice in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, pages A3715-A3716, our 
colleague the gentleman from California 
[Mr. PouLSON] extended his remarks 
under the title “Colorado River Contro¬ 
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versy Should Be Settled In the Courts,** 
In which the gentleman put forth his 
views, with some of which I differ. It 
is to point out these differences that I 
wish to conclude this statement. Con¬ 
gressman PouLsoN, in the first two 
paragraphs of his extension, has Indi¬ 
cated the basis of the controversy. I 
must take direct issue with him In his 
statements in the third paragraph, espe¬ 
cially with these sentences, “But Arizona, 
after vigorously supporting the Mexican 
treaty, is not willing to stand the con¬ 
sequences of her generosity” and "She is 
desirous of improving her economy, even 
though, to get more water from the Colo¬ 
rado put to use within her borders, she 
must invade the water supplies long set 
apart by contracts made by the United 
States for projects in California.” I 
have repeatedly said that to supply the 
Gila project with the water required for 
it will in no wise take from California 
any of the water which is rightfully hers. 
The gentleman himself practically con¬ 
cedes that fact, showing plainly that he 
Is afraid other legislation may harm 
California. 

Furthermore, it is my contention and 
my firm conviction that when the Gila 
project is fully developed under the law 
which we passed on July 23, the treaty 
burden of water to be furnished Mexico 
can be furnished without the harmful 
effects which the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia assumes to be Inevitable. He 
chides Arizona for supporting the water 
treaty with Mexico, but he must be aware 
that because of that treaty there are 
some distinct benefits to our country 
which will benefit each and every one 
of the seven Colorado River Basin States, 
as well as the whole Nation. Yes, sup¬ 
plying that quantity of water to Mexico 
will be a burden, but the burden will be 
lessened and minimized by the proper 
handling of the newly developed Gila 
project which our recent enactment 
makes possible. The secret of this bene¬ 
fit coming from the Gila project through 
lessening the treaty burden is that a 
large share of Mexico’s water can be fur¬ 
nished her after it has been used for ir¬ 
rigation in the United States on the Gila 
project. Accordingly, there will be just 
that much less of the very scarce and 
precious water which must be supplied 
Mexico out of storage on the river. That 
fact has an important bearing on later 
developments on the river. 

Further on in the statement of Con¬ 
gressman POULSON, he quotes a part of 
the committee report on the Gila bill and 
leaves the impression that the language 
of the report was unanimously adopted. 
Before quoting the two paragraphs from 
the report, our California colleague says, 
"After full deliberation, the subcommit¬ 
tee unanimously adopted and the full 
Public Lands Committee approved and 
placed in its report the following state¬ 
ment: • • • *'. This would Indicate 

that both the bill and the report were 
unanimously voted. Not so. I voted for 
the bill but not for all the language of 
the report quoted because part of it was 
superfluous and part had no bearing on 
the bill. 

Having been present at the closed ses¬ 
sion of the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
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and Reclamation which coniddered this 
bill on Saturday morning, July 12, Bend¬ 
ing the bill to the whole Committee on 
Public Lands, and also haviof been pres¬ 
ent at the Public Lands Committee's 
open session on July 14, which reported 
the bill to the House, 1 feel It my duty to 
make a statement for the record. Now, 
these are the pertinent facts: The sub¬ 
committee on July 12 did vote without 
a dissenting voice to recommend the QUa 
bill to the main Public Lands Committee. 
On July 14 the Public Lands Committee 
in open session, as the record will show, 
did vote to recommend the bill to the 
House without a dissenting voice. Please 
note that in both votes Just mentioned 
the unanimous vote was on reporting the 
bill without a change in language. But 
this is not to say that any specified lan¬ 
guage in a report was accepted unan¬ 
imously. The language of the bill Itself 
was approved unanimously, but not all 
of the language put Into the report was 
unanimously approved, I myself pro¬ 
tested the language of the report quot¬ 
ed by Congressman Poulsoh, and voted 
against it. Why did I oppose that lan¬ 
guage? 

I think it is hardly fair to say that the 
subcommittee after full consideration 
and debate agreed upon the language 
which is quoted from the committee re¬ 
port. When I myself heard suggested 
language that this water controversy be¬ 
tween Arizona and California should be 
settled by court determination, I pro¬ 
tested the use of such a statement on the 
ground that it was not germane to this 
bill—and for other reasons. One of the 
other reasons was that the subcommittee 
hastily suggested that language for a ten¬ 
tative report, had not heard Arizona's 
side of the whole water controversy. An¬ 
other reason was because there was need 
for haste if this emergency bill was to be 
enacted this session, and because the 
passage of the Qila bill did not involve 
all the legal technicalities of the whole 
water controversy between Arizona and 
California, I and the Arizona witnesses 
had not seen fit to present Arizona’s side 
of the total controversy. Our feeling all 
along has been that existing law is suffi¬ 
ciently clear to be carried out without 
any need of Supreme Court action. 
Therefore, I feel that a clever attempt 
was made by opponents of another bill 
to have the committee prejudge a case 
which did not Involve this bill, but rather 
Involved another bill which was not be¬ 
fore the committee, and therefore the 
language was illogical and not germane. 

Therefore I protested against the sug¬ 
gested language and voted against its 
being made a part of the report in the 
subcommittee. However, the vote car¬ 
ried to include it bs an expression of 
opinion of a majority of the committee. 
The proceedings of the full committee on 
July 14 are a matter of record. The lan¬ 
guage of the tentative report was not 
read at that time. I want to make clear 
that the unanimous vote in both cases, 
that is. in the subcommittee on July 12 
and the full committee July 14, was to 
recommend that the bill be passed as It 
pa.ssed the Senate. I at no time ap¬ 
proved the language in the report which 
recommended court action as the final 


means of sohitlon of this problem In con¬ 
troversy between Arizona and California, 
if agreement could not be reached by the 
two States. 1 feel that if full and com¬ 
plete hearings of both sides of this ques¬ 
tion could be had by the committee, leg¬ 
islation could supplement existing law, 
and no court action would be necessary. 


A Novel Joimiiltttic Uadeitakiiif 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

or UtJDXAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBS8SNTATIVE8 
Saturday, July 26, 1H7 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Eugene 
C. Pulliam, owner and publisher of the 
Indianapolis Star and one of the fore¬ 
most of the progressive editors of the 
country, and Mrs. Pulliam, left New 
York last Tuesday on the first leg of an 
airplane trip around the world that will 
be unique In Journalistic annals. Their 
trip will embrace every continent and 
will include 28 countries. 

Their first stop was in England, where 
they were guests in a brief visit with our 
former colleague, Lewis W. Douglas, of 
Arizona, and his family. Their itinerary 
Includes other European countries, the 
Near East, Africa, and South America 
and they will return via Miami, reach¬ 
ing Indianapolis on October 5. On No¬ 
vember 17 they will start on the second 
leg of the trip, which will include China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. 

What makes the reportorial mission of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pulliam especially novel is 
that they are going as private citizens, 
wholly detached from any ofBcial con¬ 
nection, and they will get. most of their 
information entirely outside of official 
channels. Consequently, it may be ex¬ 
pected that the series of articles which 
they plan to write on their return will 
present a true picture of the thinking of 
the masses of the people of the coun¬ 
tries which they visit. They will make 
their own independent investigations, 
unhampered by official barriers. Mr. 
Pulliam will get the views of people on 
the streets, in the factories, and on the 
farms. Mrs. Pulliam will concentrate on 
interviews with women. 

They want to know what the people 
themselves think of America. Are the 
people of the totalitarian countries to- 
talitarians by choice or do they have a 
concept of freedom, however feeble It 
may be? Do they regard Uncle Sam 
merely as a generous Santa Claus, whose 
leg is to be pulled at every convenient 
opportunity, and what becomes of the 
money we are spending lor rehabilita¬ 
tion? They will try to find out what the 
people of the world think of America’s 
new foreign policy, as outlined in Secre¬ 
tary Marshall's program. Are Ameri¬ 
cans as unpopular as they are repre¬ 
sented, or is there in the hearts of the 
people of foreign lands the basis of world 
accord? 

Arrangements for the tour were made 
with meticulous care, if I may quote 


from a letter I received from a good 
friend of the editor a few days ago. It 
is recalled that Tom Marshall once com¬ 
plimented President Wilson by telling 
him that he—Marshall-^was the Presi¬ 
dent's only vice. Mr. Pulliam's only 
vice Is smoking and this friend says that 
he saw to it that supplies of smokes are 
sent to him in advance at various stop¬ 
ping places so that he will never be out 
of his favorite brand of cigars. 

It is conceivable that the articles which 
will be written by these two excellent 
reporters, Mr. and Mrs. Pulliam, will 
be of more aid to Congress and the State 
Department than a dozen high-powered 
governmental missions, by giving a truer 
view of world opinion than would be 
possible under official auspices. If those 
who have the capacity and the facilities 
to do likewise will follow the example 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pulliam the problems of 
the Congress and the diplomats will be 
simplified and differences which menace 
the peace of the world will begin to fade 
away in an atmosphere of mutual under¬ 
standing. 


The Little Foxes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CAUFOKMU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1H7 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop appearing in 
the Washington Post of July 25,1947; 

THE LITTLE FOXES 

(By Joseph abU Stewart Alsop) 

The country is due for a barrage of pious 
platitudes about the accomplishments of the 
departing Congress, from partisans who wish 
to paint a charming picture. There will bo 
a holy silence, however, about one feature 
which has been as conspicuous as It is un- 
charmlng. In the presence of lobbyists, the 
Eightieth Congress of the United States has 
behaved like a blowzy chorus girl Just start¬ 
ing on her second pint of rye. 

The fact Is vitally important, and not 
merely to the American progressives who 
can hope that the triumphs of the lobbyists 
today will prepare for the triumphs of pro- 
grosslvlsm tomorrow. Sensible American 
conservatives must realize that holding a 
lobbyists’ carnival at the Capitol is not a 
wise way to serve long-range conservative 
Interests. Yet at this session, something 
very like the beginning of a lobbyists’ carni¬ 
val has been plainly discernible. 

“You can’t take a deep breath around 
here,” remarked one disgusted Republican 
Senator, “without getting a lung full of 
utilities lobbyists." 

Although the large ranchers, real estate, 
wool, and one or two other lobbies have been 
rather more conspicuously successful, the 
best Introduction to what has been going on 
is the story of the blatant power lobby. 

The power lobby is the moet active, and 
most conspicuously well-heeled in Wash¬ 
ington. Its grand panjandrum, the high- 
powered P. L. Smith, representative of the 
National Association of Electrical Com¬ 
panies, gets a salary in the Hollywood class— 
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$65,000 annually, with an umple expense ac¬ 
count. But even the prosperous Smith is 
less Important than the numerous officials 
of the large utilities companies. These con¬ 
verge on the Capitol at frequent Intervals to 
make the boys on the Hill see the power 
question in “the old, free-enterprlso way.*' 
And behind these larger operates there is 
a whole network of lawyers with retainers 
from the utilities, bankers with deposits 
from them, and other Influential Ogures. 
These speak from the voting districts to 
Washington with voices of authority. 

Besides stirring up the sordid attack on 
David E. Llllenthal. the power people have 
scored major successes at this session with 
the .Appropriations Committees. Theaw com¬ 
mittees are a natural held of operatlona, ba- 
cause of their views on public power held 
by the two chairmen, roaring old Jonir 
Tabto, of New York, and hie more slick op¬ 
posite number in the Senate, Bttlsb 
Bridges, of New Hampshire. 

Through the Appropriations Committees, 
In fact, the Federal power program has been 
put into a slow stall, by snipping here and 
chopping there at vital projects. The great 
Bonneville project, for example, Is so under- 
maintained and overloaded that the trans¬ 
formers are literally being cooled by having 
hoses played on them. Yet the Bonneville 
construction funds were cut almost In half, 
and the funds for operation and mainte¬ 
nance reduced from $4,700,000 to $2,600,000. 
Thus the present thoroughly dangerous con¬ 
dition will continue. 

Again, extension of power supply from the 
Shasta Dam to several Important California 
municipalities was neatly prevented by the 
simple deletion of funds for a transmission 
line. And the Southwest Power Administra¬ 
tion, which has to contend with especially 
strong political countorlnfluences In Its 
Texas-Oklahuma-Arkansas area, also had its 
funds for transmission lines drastically cut. 
Thus the benefits of the national investment 
In the Denison and Norfork Dams, on the 
Red and White Rivers, will be denied to many 
potential power users. 

These achievements at the present session 
are obviously Intended, however, to be only 
the hors d'oeuvres—the little snacks at the 
begmnlng of a much larger meal. For the 
drat time In a good number of years, the 
more unenlightened utilities leaders have 
been openly trying to put the clock back with 
legislation. The result has been a crop of 
strikingly significant bills—the Rizley bill, to 
free natural gas from regulation; the Don- 
dero bill, to limit sales of public power and 
to deprive the public power-minded Inte¬ 
rior Department of its Jurisdiction; the 
Thomas bill, which would have the effect of 
forbidding Government construction of any 
further transmission lines: and the bills of 
Representative Miliwb. of Connecticut, which 
would liberate from regulation large num¬ 
bers of utilities companies now regulated. 

None of these bills has yet passed. But this 
does not trouble the power people. Their 
strategy obviously la to put on their real 
pressure drive later on, when the election Is 
over and, as they hope, an intensively con¬ 
servative Congress will listen to them even 
more complacently. In that happy period, 
the body of Federal power legislation is to be 
revised. 

The public power advocates among Federal 
officials are to be quietly dropped down the 
political oubliette. And everything Is to be 
as It was before the hated name of Roosevelt 
was heard In the land. 

Fortunately, such Republican leaders as 
Senators Vandbkbero and Tapt show none 
of the responsiveness of the congressional 
rank and file to these “little foxes that spoil 
the vines." But as the party of business, the 
Republicans have got a very big, very diffi¬ 
cult decision to make because of this on¬ 
slaught of the little foxes upon Washington. 


Clare Hoffman^ Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

or U2NKXSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Saturday, July 26,1947 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
Michigan friend has sent me an edi¬ 
torial from the News-Palladium, a most 
excdlcnt daily paper with a wide circu¬ 
lation, published at Beaton Harbor, 
Mich., by Stanley Banyon and a corps 
of top-notch newspapermen. 

The editorial is entitled, "Hoffman in 
Washington.” It reads: 

KOIWMAN IN WASHXNCTON 

The Washington columnists seem to be 
finding out new things about our one ana 
only Congressman— Clare E. Hoftman— 
almost dally. 

The other day we were reading the trivia 
of one of these space fillers and he made quite 
a piece out of the fact Mr. Hoffman doesn’t 
have any pockets In his coat. 

The reason, according to this writer, is that 
when the Fourth District Congressman makes 
a speech he has a habit of fialling his arms 
and hand through the air and If there were 
pockets In hla coat he might encase his hands 
In these receptacles, to the great detriment 
of the effectiveness of his speech. 

Well, maybe this is just ns good an ex¬ 
planation for the absent pockets as any that 
we’ve heard, Including the one that none of 
the Hoffman garments possess a pocket and 
therefore the Congressman can’t carry any 
“Jack" around and thereforp Isn’t tempted to 
spend any. 

(As a downright fact all Hoffman pants— 
at least those we’ve seen—do contain pockets 
and when it comes to campaigning, he does 
spend his own money.) 

Another bit of Washington chit-chat we 
picked up was that our Clare was seen in 
downtown Washington asking a stranger the 
location of one of the best known hotels. 
The Inference of this, apparently, that de¬ 
spite the 12 years he had been in Washington 
this Michigan solon still doesn’t know his 
way around. 

We don't know how well the Congressman 
knows downtown Washington, but he sure 
knows his way around the Capitol. And he 
isn’t lost In the House—or In rough and tum¬ 
ble debate. For better than a decade he 
ceaselessly needled the Roosevelt regime un¬ 
til the New Dealers prayed nightly some mis¬ 
adventure would take him home to his an¬ 
cestors. Strangely enough—or was It, In view 
of what Jim Parley has been writing— Huff¬ 
man was on very friendly terms with the 
orthodox Democrats of the House. 

Outside of Senator Vandenbero, Hoffman 
Is probably better known at large than any 
other member of the Michigan congressional 
delegation. He’s been dubbed a labor baiter, 
an Insolatlonist, and generally “an aglnner.'* 
But we never heard even his angriest enemy 
charge that he talked one way and voted an¬ 
other. In every campaign he tells the voters 
If they don’t like him they should fire him 
and get a “new hired man.” His best friends 
defend him, but they can't explain him. 

He's a showman with a bunch of fire¬ 
crackers thrown in, just to add a dash of 
pepper to the ensemble. 

Certainly, Mr. Hoffman Is probably as 
well known over the country as any 
Member of the House, and his renown 
is due to his many sterling and out¬ 
standing attributes. 


This is my thirty-first year in Congress 
and those who have been here since our 
popular colleague Joined us in 1935 
know of his courageous fight against the 
New Deal; his persistent insistence at 
all times—sometimes when some grew 
tired of it—that we should adhere to 
constitutional government and avoid 
foreign entanglements which many 
Members predicted would get us into 
difficulties which might imperil our fu¬ 
ture welfare, even our security. 

We, in Congress, have no difficulty in 
explaining Hoffman, even though, as 
the editorial states, “His best friends 
can't explain him.” 

We know him to be a sincere, hard¬ 
hitting, indefatigible working servant 
of the people, whose almost sole inter¬ 
est is in preventing the dissipation of 
our national resources and the under¬ 
mining of those principles of govern¬ 
ment which have made our Nation 
supreme. 

His colleagues need no explanation of 
Clare £. Hoffman. They take him as he 
is—an honest, hard working, intelligent, 
patriotic American trying to do his job 
well; and he has succeeded to a marked 
degree, 


The Eighth Person 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNBTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
Include the following article from the 
Harding College Monthlydjetter of July 
25,1947; 

THE EIGHTH PERSON 

Did you know tbat you're working 10 daya 
out of every month for the Government? 
Well, you are. That is the extent to which 
we have allowed activities of the Govern- 
ment to grow, perhaps, as a nation, we can 
see that the business of government has ex¬ 
panded. But when we get to looking at the 
books, the chances ore we find a good deal 
more mushrooming than we imagined. 

Look at this another way. If you may be 
considered an average person, you pay taxes 
at the same rale as if your employer paid 
you no wages 10 days out of each month, but 
Instead paid the check over to the Govern¬ 
ment. This comes from the fact that right 
now Federal, State, and local taxes con¬ 
sume about one-third of all the dollars earned 
In the United States. That's a burden on our 
necks that merits attention. 

Now, don’t think you can get out of this by 
pleading Innocent. You’re Juat a wage earn¬ 
er, you say? Not a hlgh-bracket man who 
turns over three-fourths of his net income to 
the Government? Sure, you know the take 
Is high, but you say he’s the man who does 
the squawking? Listen. While you may not 
be paying directly your 10 days of wages to 
the Government, you’re paying Just the same. 
The bill is made out every fiscal year, and you 
are helping pay It. 

Whether you pay that much directly or not, 
you are sharing the burden of the costs of 
Government. This bill is made out to the 
Nation, and you’re part of America; aren’t 
you? If perchance somebody pays more of 
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this bill than you do, Just remember that your 
share comes back to you. 

Wbere does all this money go, you ask? Of 
course, we have a lot of expenditures in Gov¬ 
ernment, besides paying salaries and other 
kinds of allowances to Individuals. Tet one 
out of every eight workers In America In 1939 
drew his salary from the Government. Leav¬ 
ing the city and the State governments out of 
the picture, It Is estimated that one out of 
every eight persons in the country Is on the 
Federal pay roll right now In one form or 
another. 

Stand eight average people together—one 
of them gets a check regularly from Uncle 
Sam. Amaaing. Isn't It? And remember, 
you are footing the bill. This includes ci¬ 
vilian employees, those receiving old-age 
assistance, veterans, dependents of veterans, 
those in the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard. 
This Is a total of more than 16,000,000 peo¬ 
ple receiving monthly checks from the 
United States Government. 

This means that every seven persons must 
supply a check for the eighth each month. 
It is Indeed a difficult task to decide where 
we’d like to start cutting. But we must, 
or our Nation is in definite danger. If we 
do not, we shall be In the position of the 
Roman Empire, which lasted only little 
more than 400 years. Rome had too many 
folks on her pay roll. She soon was dust. 
Historians are saying America has already 
begun to decline. I will not agree with this 
viewpoint, provided we come to our senses. 

It Is not easy to say, Whoa! It is diffi¬ 
cult to get out from under tax burdens once 
they’re yoked upon us. But we must adopt 
a definite policy of reducing Government 
expenditures. We must set free our Indus¬ 
try. and investment capital as well, from 
the overburden of taxes. We must have 
genuine prosperity. And when we keep ask¬ 
ing the Government to spend, let us re¬ 
member that power-out-of-purse is soon 
power-out-of-hand. It's an easy but sure 
way to national ruin. 


Rq»ort to the People of the State of Ari¬ 
zona on Ae First Session of the 
Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 

or AJOZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. it was quite evident when the Eightieth 
Congress convened that there were wide 
and divergent views and opinions pre¬ 
vailing as to the fundamental issues af¬ 
fecting the domestic and foreign affairs 
of our Nation. As this session has pro¬ 
gressed. these various attitudes and con¬ 
cepts have crystallized into legislative 
form. We have had some far-reaching 
laws adopted since January 3, 1947, and 
there are other matters pending which 
are of equal magnitude and must be re¬ 
solved In the second session of this 
Congress. 

In this brief summary of the accom¬ 
plishments of the Eightieth Congress, I 
shall, as near as possible, confine my re¬ 
marks to those matters which more or 
less affect the people of Arizona and their 
relationship to the Nation and the world. 


wkm finnwATioH 

Of prime importance to the people of 
Arizona is the legislation now pending 
with respect to the waters of the Colorado 
River. One major accomplishment for 
Arizona was the passage of the QUa-Well- 
ton-Mohawk irrigation project. This has 
been the first major irrigation project 
adopted by Congrest, which establishes a 
project irrigated by the waters of the 
Colorado River, since 1937. This tract of 
land comprises some 75,000 acres located 
near Wellton and Mohawk in Yuma 
County. 

Still pending in Congress is the bill 
filed by each member of the Arizona 
delegation which would bring water into 
central Arizona from the Colorado 
River. Many routes have been proposed 
for the diversion of this water. How¬ 
ever, after a survey by the Bureau of 
Irrigation and Reclamation it has been 
determined by Arizona authorities, Indi¬ 
cated in this bill, to construct a dam at 
Bridge Canyon In order to provide elec¬ 
tricity. Due to the excessive costs of 
construction at this time, it has been 
proposed that the tunnel which would 
divert the water from the proposed 
Bridge Canyon Dam to a canal some 70 
miles south of Bridge Canyon be tem¬ 
porarily substituted by a pump lift to be 
Installed at Parker Dam. This pump 
lift will bring the water to the canal at 
a point which would intersect with the 
proposed tunnel, thus carrying the water 
in the planned canal to a point north 
of Phoenix at Granite Reef Dam. This 
project has been approved by the en¬ 
gineers of the Bureau, and pertinent 
evidence h&s been taken before the sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Public Land.s. It Is the next major 
project to bring Colorado River water 
onto Arizona soil. Arizona can expect 
active opposition to this project because 
of the Interest of other States. 

legislation has been proposed to liti¬ 
gate the rights of various States to the 
Colorado River. Bills are pending in 
both the House and Senate which would 
require the Attorney General of the 
United States to interplead all of the 
States of the Colorado River Basin into 
a lawsuit in order to determine the water 
rights of each respective State of the 
basin. 

Efforts will be made by various Inter¬ 
ests to force the issue on this proposed 
litigation, before the further considera¬ 
tion of Arizona’s rights and claims to 
Colorado River water. 

The rights of Arizona to Colorado 
River water will be further pressed in the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress. 

It Is not only essential to acquire Ari¬ 
zona’s share of the Colorado River water 
as soon as possible but it is likewise ex¬ 
tremely important to secure Arizona’s 
share of the electricity produced at the 
dams on the Colorado River as early as 
possible. Electricity as well as water 
means additional wealth for our State, 
A 0 xzcm.Txnui 

Hardly had the Eightieth Congress 
convened when the Nation was shocked 
with the discovery that an epidemic of 
hoof-and-mouth disease had broken out 


in our neighbor nation of Mexico. There 
were indications that traces of the dis* 
ease had been found in the United States. 
It was quite evident that it was neces¬ 
sary for the united States to cooperate 
with Mexico in the eradication of this 
disease, otherwise every herd of cattle 
and other known cloven-hoofed animals 
in our country would be threatened with 
this disease. Emergency legislation was 
passed, and appropriations were made 
for this purpose, and the work is now 
under way. In order to protect our land 
from an invasion of the disease and to 
guard against unlawful activities on the 
border, I Introduced a bill (H. R. 1450) 
which would require the State Depart¬ 
ment to complete a fence along the 
United States-Mexican boundary. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
Eightieth Congress has been penny-wise 
and pound-foolish in agricultural mat¬ 
ters. It is evident In this Nation that 
our natural resources are dwindling. 
Conservation of such is one of our chief 
problems. Unfortunately the majority 
group in Congress has seen fit to cut 
drastically the appropriations for soil 
conservation. This same majority group 
has also materially reduced appropria¬ 
tions for the support-price program for 
agricultural products. 

Also of prime Importance to the people 
of Arizona was the passage of the Wool 
Bill. It was unfortunate that the bill 
which originally passed Congress con¬ 
tained certain tariff features which made 
It necessary for the President to veto it. 
However, the subsequent bill which was 
enacted into law will protect the wool 
growers of America by means of the 
support-price program. It is of vital 
Interest to the State of Arizona. 

MXKTNO 

Along with agriculture, one of the 
main sources of income in Arizona is 
mining. During the war, unfortunately, 
the price of copper was stabilized too low 
at the fixed price of 15 cents per pound. 
Mines were permitted to apply for 
premiums, if it could be shown that the 
cost of production was greater than the 
fixed price of 15 cents per pound. There 
is an extreme shortage of copper in the 
country. In order to assure a sufficient 
supply, the Congressmen of the western 
mining States compromised with the 
Congressmen of the eastern manufac¬ 
turing States and removed the copper 
tariff for 2 years. However, there was a 
concerted effort on the part of certain 
interests to abolish permanently pre¬ 
mium-price payments to copper, lead, 
and zinc producers. I am pleased to re¬ 
port that the premium-price legislation 
has passed Congress, and this program 
will be continued for a period of at least 
2 years. It guarantees the miners of 
copper, lead, and zinc a profit. It means 
salvation for small mine owners and con¬ 
tinued employment for many thousands 
of workers; It means increased prosperity 
for Arizona. 

During the war many small mine own¬ 
ers in the United States were encouraged 
to make investments in order to increase 
production. Express and Implied con¬ 
tracts were made by Government agen¬ 
cies with many of the mine owners in 
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order to encouraje them to do explora¬ 
tory work and Increase their production. 
Some of these mine owners stood a 
chance to lose heavily unless they were 
reimbursed for these Investments which 
were carried out at the Insistence and 
request of the War Production Board or 
other Government agencies. In order to 
protect these small mine owners ade¬ 
quately and Justly I introduced H. R. 
1285, which authorizes prompt settle¬ 
ment of these claims by the Government. 

At the beginning of World War n it 
was quite evident that our Nation was 
short of strategic metals and minerals. 
We had no stock pile of such materials 
as copper, lead, and zinc. In order to 
insure our country against a recurrence 
of this unfortunate condition I intro¬ 
duced H. R. 1284. which establishes a 
Mineral Resources Division within the 
Department of the Interior. This Divi¬ 
sion Is empowered to carry on experi¬ 
mentation, investigation, and other re¬ 
search in order to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of strategic metals and minerals In 
this country. It authorizes this Divi¬ 
sion to create stock piles of metals and 
minerals which are in short supply. 

I also Introduced H. R. 1240, author¬ 
izing the Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration to make mining, milling, or smelt¬ 
ing loans. It Is my sincere hope that 
these last three measures will be adopted 
by Congress at the earliest possible time 
In order to insure the healthiest possible 
conditions In our mining Industry, and 
the adequate national defense of our 
country. 

INDIAN ArrAIBB 

Although I am not a member of the 
committee handling Indian affairs. I 
have been concerned with their welfare 
for many years and have recently made 
an extensive study of Indian matters, 
particularly those relating to the Nava- 
Jos. I have found some conditions 
which I sincerely hope will be corrected 
in the near future. Out of more than 
60,000 Navajos, less than 20.000 of them 
can speak.the English language. They 
are living In a condition of destitution 
and possible starvation, because of the 
improper treatment they have received 
in the past. With the cooperation of the 
newspapers it has been possible to arouse 
the interest of the people of Arizona and 
the Nation in the plight of the Indians; 
we have already made considerable 
headway. 

I have conferred with the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs and have pre¬ 
sented various aspects of the Indian 
problems on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Through my efforts, a 
bill has been modified to give citizenship 
to all Indians who are born in the United 
States in the future, I firmly believe 
that the Indians of our Nation have been 
woefully neglected, and it is now time to 
adopt a policy to make these native 
Americans full-fledged citizens capable 
of living a happy and constructive life 
in America. My efforts toward this end 
will be relentlessly pushed. 

Through my efforts, the Department 
of Agriculture has approved the fur- 
nishlng of surplus commodities, partic¬ 
ularly potatoes and other vegetabes. to 
the Indians In order to supplement their 
meager diet. 


XDUCATIOM 

At the beginning of 1947. one of the 
great disasters of our Nation was the 
deplorable scale of wages paid to the 
teachers In our schools. 1 have been 
vitally interested In the enactment of 
legislation granting Federal aid to edu¬ 
cation. I sincerely believe that in the 
near future Congress will see fit to adopt 
this measure. 1 have been helpful, 
through my committee, the House Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, in enreting the bill for creating 
a National Science Foundation. Due to 
the ravages of the war on the youth of 
our country, we are faced with a woeful 
shortage of trained scientific and tech¬ 
nical personnel. The National Science 
Foundation will do much to overcome 
this handicap. 

I have been deeply interested in the 
School Lunch program, and I am pleased 
to report that it has been continued for 
another year. 

This Congress has enacted into law the 
continuation of supplementing educa¬ 
tional funds for war-swollen communi¬ 
ties which have not yet adjusted to over¬ 
grown conditions brought about by the 
shifting nature of postwar activities. 
Due to the great Increase In the popula¬ 
tion of Arizona communities, it has been 
necessary to aid our communities in the 
construction of school buildings and edu¬ 
cational facilities. 1 have worked dili¬ 
gently with the Federal Works Agency 
and War Assets Administration in get¬ 
ting funds, equipment, and buildings to 
supplement existing facilities. This has 
all been done in wholehearted coopera¬ 
tion with the educators of Arizona with 
the view of supplementing their splendid 
efforts. 

NATIONAL DXFXNSE AND FOBKIGN POUCT 

During these critical times, when the 
world is still explosive and in a state of 
readjustment from war to peace, it is 
important to keep the people of our coun¬ 
try informed on the progress of matters 
affecting their security and national de¬ 
fense. 

Our President is to be complimented 
on the appointment of such capable and 
respected men as Marshall, Eisenhower, 
Lewis Douglas, and others to key posi¬ 
tions to giilde our international affairs. 

The world picture has changed so rap¬ 
idly, and it has been necessary to keep 
our foreign policy up to the minute. We 
have been dealing with elements in the 
world which are unpredictable. We must 
be prepared to meet any eventuality, and 
this preparation must of necessity affect 
our Armed Forces. 1 am pleased to report 
that the Eightieth Congress has passed 
a bill merging our armed forces and set¬ 
ting up all the Department of Defense 
under one Secretary. We now have a 
Department of War, Navy, and Air 
Forces, all operating under a single Sec¬ 
retary of National Defense. This has 
been brought about by the relentless and 
consistent efforts of President Truman. 
In order to keep abreast of the times and 
prepare our country properly for the 
dangers that are lurking in the world to¬ 
day, the President has urged Congress 
to enact legislation which will train every 
young man to defend our country. 


There are various views on how this 
program should operate. Whatever pro¬ 
gram is adopted, I sincerely hope that it 
will not interfere with the schooling and 
home life of the American youth. This 
legislation has not yet been enacted. 
Our study will continue. It will probably 
be considered in the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

LABOB AND TAXXS 

Two of the major conflicting Issues in 
the first session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress were Labor and Taxes. 

The matters affecting labor-manage¬ 
ment relationships were temporarily dis¬ 
posed of in the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 
It has been my contention that, although 
this bill contains several desirable fea¬ 
tures, it has some provisions which will 
soon aggravate friction between labor 
and management. However this is now 
the law of our land and we must adhere 
to It until the representatives of the 
people find it necessary to alter It. Al¬ 
though the adoption of a Constitutional 
Amendment outlawing the closed shop by 
the voters of Arizona may be considered a 
mandate of the people on this subject. I 
sincerely believe that the majority of the 
people of Arizona would not have wanted 
many of the punitive and restrictive fea¬ 
tures of the Taft-Hartley Bill. There are 
already Indications that this bill cannot 
bring about industrial peace. Since this 
bill was adopted, Aiizona has experi¬ 
enced one of the greatest strikes in its 
history in the construction trades. 

The second controversial issue of prime 
Importance to the people of our State 
and Nation was the reduction of taxes, 
1 voted to sustain the President on his 
veto of the bill which would reduce taxes 
in 1947. because I sincerely believed the 
people were willing to pay taxes which 
the country still needed during this year. 
Although I do not like some of the fea¬ 
tures of the second bill, to reduce taxes 
in 1948, as passed by the House and the 
Senate and vetoed by the President, it 
was my firm belief that it was the best 
tax bill that this Congress would pass. 
Under existing conditions, I believe the 
people of this Nation are entitled to 
have relief from the wartime taxes which 
were imposed upon them. Therefore, I 
voted for the reduction of taxes in 1948. 

I realize that many other issues have 
been acted upon and by necessity will 
receive further action in the second ses¬ 
sion of the Eightieth Congress. Space 
limitations preclude a discussion of these 
matters at this time. 

DEFARTMENTAl. WORK 

Along with the legislative duties, a 
Congressman is engaged In other duties 
which are of prime Importance. In 
order to obtain Justice and rights for the 
people of Arizona, it is frequently neces¬ 
sary to contact the various Departments 
of the Government In order to adjust 
matters affecting individuals, groups, 
municipalities, counties, and the State. 

It has been my duty to be in frequent 
contact with the White House and the 
many other departments of Govern¬ 
ment which have a bearing on the in¬ 
terest of our people. 

I have frequently contacted the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and Civil 
Aeronautics Board with reference to 
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various matters affecting Arizona people. 
Of particular importance has been the 
establishment of feeder air-Une service 
in Arizona and the Southwest It is 
hoped that this problem will be satis¬ 
factorily resolved in the near future. 
These activities were a natural supple¬ 
ment to my work as a member of the 
Civil Aviation Subcommittee •of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce. 1 also introduced H. R. 
1245 which provides for a national sys¬ 
tem of air markings for the facilitation, 
encouragement, and safety of aviation. 

In the matter of disposition of sur¬ 
plus prcHpertles located in Arizona, 1 have 
had frequent contact with the War As¬ 
sets Administration. It has been my 
aim to preserve as near as possible for 
iseful purposes such properties as Luke 
Field, Fort Huachuca, and other sur- 
;)lus installations. 

1 realize that there are many sub- 
lects and matters which are of Interest 
\,o the people of Arizona that cannot 
36 treated here. 1 always welcome com- 
nents and observations of the people 
rrom back home which will enable me 
to represent Arizona in accordance with 
the wishes of its people. 


The Trafedy of Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

or 1LUNOI8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an article appearing in the 
National Broadcasting company's pub¬ 
lication, Talk, on the Tragedy of Po¬ 
land. It Is a vivid and unbiased por¬ 
trayal by the former American Ambassa¬ 
dor to Poland, the Honorable Arthur 
Bliss Lane: 

TBX TSAOEDT OT POXAND—OTJR SO-CAIXID LIB- 
CRALS ABB LIBERAL IN CONDONINQ, UNDER 
60VIET DOMINATION, WHAT THEY FORMERLT 
CASTIGATED UNDER NAZI DOMINATION 

(By Arthur Bliss Lane In his first broadcast 
after resigning as Ambassador to Poland) 
Recently, I submitted to President Tru¬ 
man my resignation as Ambassador to Po¬ 
land. As ambassador I could not properly 
discuss publicly the Polish situation. Peel¬ 
ing it my duty to give the facts to the Amer¬ 
ican people, I asked the President to relieve 
me of my post so that I could write and talk 
freely regarding the tragedy of Poland. 

The tragedy of Poland is In reality a series 
of tragedies. The first tri^edy was the elg- 
nature of the nonaggreesion poet between 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union in 
August 1939. World War II was the result. 
The tragedy of the weeks following the con¬ 
clusion of this pact reeulted In the complete 
military defeat of the heroic Polish Army 
against a far greater foe. 

The next tragedy was the conclusion of the 
treaty of September 1939 between Nazi Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union, partitioning Po¬ 
land. This destroyed all semblance of Pol¬ 
ish independence. Concentration camps at 


Majdeneck, Oewiedm and Buchenwald, soon 
became notorloua for their Infamlea, their 
refined and unrefined tortures, their asphyx- 
latlons and erematloni, Over BfiOOjOOO Jewa 
perished In those camps. 

The next tragedy was started by me in¬ 
surrection of the people of Waraaw against 
the Nazi Invader on August 1,1944. This in¬ 
surrection was encouraged by exhortations 
from the Soviet radio. It was waged under 
the moet difiicult conditions and was a glo¬ 
rious page in Polish history. All of that part 
of Warsaw ocpupled by the insurreotlonista 
was subjected to terrific bombardment from 
the air and by artillery. Thousands of Poles 
were killed, maimed, and rendered homeless. 
But to the Pole, physical suffering la not a 
major factor In life. To him, freedom and 
liberty mean far more than absence of phys¬ 
ical hardship. 

But the greatest tragedy which the Poles 
suffered during this Insurrection was that 
no help came from the Soviet forces. At 
that time, they were only a few miles away, 
on the east of the Vistula River, which runs 
through Warsaw. The Poles could not believe 
that their ally, on whom they had counted, 
failed them. Finally, after 63 days, they 
were forced to surrender. Food, arms, and 
ammunition had given out and the moral 
tragedy of surrender was followed by a ter¬ 
rible physical tragedy. The Nazis forced all 
inhabitants of Warsaw to leave the city. The 
city was then destroyed from the ground by 
incendiary bombs—bouse by house, block 
by block. Only buUdinga used by the Nazi 
officials were spared. Warsaw was left the 
worst ruined city of Europe. The destruc¬ 
tion was due not to military necessity, but 
to diabolical vengeance. This did not kill 
the snlrlt of the Poles. They still looked to 
the Red armies for the liberation of Poland. 
They expected they would have a govern¬ 
ment of their own choosing. Instead, a com¬ 
mittee. hand-picked by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. was set up in Lublin as the governing 
body. This committee was recognized by 
the Soviet Union as provisional government 
of Poland, in January 1945. 

The United States Government had asked 
that recognition should be delayed until the 
Yalta Conference should meet. Our request 
was refused. Then came the Yalta Con¬ 
ference in February 1945. It, too, was a 
tragedy for Poland. It did not definitely 
provide that a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment should be established. It gave merely 
the assurance that free and unfettered elec¬ 
tions would be held. That promise has not 
been kept. According to the Yalta decision, 
conversations were to be held at Moscow 
between the three powers to reach an agree¬ 
ment on the setting up of a Government. 
No agreement was reached. Why? Because 
Soviet Russia wished no agreement except 
on its own terms. 

As soon as the newly-formed National 
Provisional Government of Poland arrived in 
July 1945 there was immediate talk of elec¬ 
tions. In Axigust 1945 President Bierut as¬ 
sured members of a congressional committee 
of the United States that it would not be 
possible to hold elections during the winter 
because of difficulties of transportation. The 
President Indicated that the electlona would 
be held In the spring or early summer. Al¬ 
though a referendum was held on June 80, 
1946, it bad no relation to the elections. The 
falsification of the counting of votes In the 
referendum and acts of intimidation indi¬ 
cated that the same practice would be used 
in the elections. The Communist-controlled 
government was playing for time. The elec¬ 
tions were not held until January 19, 1947, 
in the midst of the most severe winter which 
Poland had experienced in 15 years. 

Many peasants wore unable to vote because 
of transportation difficulties. It is signifi¬ 


cant to bear la mind this ettnatlcn In Tiew 
of Frealdent Bierut's statement to our con¬ 
gressional committee, almost 1% years pre¬ 
viously, that elections could not bs held 
fairly during wlntsr conditions. 

There is no use in my repeating what tha 
United States Government has already stated 
in its notes to the Soviet and Polish Gov- 
emmenta regarding the intimidation, coer¬ 
cion, and violence which characterized the 
preelection period. It Is significant, how¬ 
ever. that the notes protesting the preelec¬ 
tion activities were delivered prior to, and 
not subsequent to, the elections. This shows 
that, even If the voting and counting of 
votes had been fair and correct, the elections 
would not have represented the free will of 
the Polish people. How can one blame the 
father of a family for voting the Government 
list If he was threatened with the loss of bia 
Job and of hla living quarters? In many 
cases he was so threatened unless be agreed 
to sign manifestos which were circulated, 
expressing approval of the regime in power. 

For more cruel methods of intimidation 
were also employed. Many persons were 
brutally beaten by the police to persuade 
them to change their political allegiance. 
Many were arrested. Others were forced to 
remain in ice-cold water up to their hips 
until they agreed to vote the government 
ticket or imtll they collapsed. The Polish 
people has been suffering treatment of this 
sort since the inception of the provisional 
government. 

The conditions of which I speak were not 
confined merely to the preelection period. 
The same terror of a knock on the door in 
the dead of night, exists today as it did dur¬ 
ing the Nazi occupation. But today when a 
person is removed to secret police head¬ 
quarters there Is often no certainly In the 
minds of his family where he is detained or 
whether he Is dead or alive. 

An additional tragedy is the passage on 
February 90, of what is known as the "Little 
Constitution.” This concentrates the control 
of Poland in a series of state councUa presided 
over by a national council In Warsaw with 
supreme control over the lesser councils. It 
is a virtual establishment of Soviet rule with¬ 
out mentioning the word "Soviet.” This con¬ 
stitution legalizes the ruling of the country 
by decree. It virtually destroys the power of 
Parliament. Even though the Parliament 
was Illegally elected, it had been hoped that 
it would be a check against despotic measures 
such as censorship and political arrests. This 
is clear indication that the so-called democ¬ 
racy and freedom which our Government 
promised the Polish people, has been render¬ 
ed void. Through the decision of the Com¬ 
munist-controlled puppet government, with 
the backing of its masters in Moscow, we now 
know that free speech and free elections have 
been made impossible. 

What shocks me is that persons In the 
United States, who hide under the cloak of 
liberalism, should give the impression that 
the people in Rumania. Bulgaria. Yugoslavia, 
and Poland are enjoying a democratic way of 
life under Soviet domination. These so- 
called Liberals are indeed liberal in one 
sense—^liberal In condoning, under Soviet 
domination, what they formerly castigated 
under Nazi domination. 

To us freedom-loving Americans, intimida¬ 
tion, physical torturing, arrests, and murders 
for political purposes are abhorrent. Let us 
have no hesltatlcm in condemning such 
crimes against humanity, whether they be 
committed under the emblem of the swasti¬ 
ka, the hammer and sickle, or under the em¬ 
blem of the crownless Polish eagle, which is 
today the symbol of the tragedy of Poland, 
and which can well be the tragedy of us all 
it It is to be permitted to proceed unchecked. 
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Work, Renody for a Sick Nation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 

or NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 -Include the following address of 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell¬ 
man, at the luncheon of the New York 
Building Congress, held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on Tuesday, May 
27, 1947: 

Belief in my fellow Americans, belief in 
their common sense to do a common job for 
their own common Interests, which are 
synonymous with the common good of Amer¬ 
ica, and faith in their determination to go 
forward together, to live and to work to¬ 
gether. impel mo to appear before you today 
and speak to you as I do. Solicitude for 
my country, for the welfare and peace of my 
fellow countrymen as well as the fear of a 
common danger, urge we to present fur your 
heedful consideration some observations 
which I believe to be all important to the 
survival of each and every American and to 
the unity of America Itself. 

I come before you, a son of the soil of 
America, begot from the loins of sons of toll 
that have helped make our country great. 
Fortified by the feeling that you believe In 
my love of this America, I am assured that 
you will consider my xeflectieuxs with friendly 
cars and open minds. 

It is a great and grave mistake to assume 
that any one class of Americans is naturally 
and inevitably hostile to any other class, 
that the wealthy and the workingman, em¬ 
ployers and employees, are destined to live 
In mutual conflict. Cltisseus by birth or 
choice of a common country, we have In 
war and In peace fought together In com¬ 
mon causes against common dangers, 
shared common sorrows and sufferings, tri¬ 
umphed in common successes. The inde¬ 
pendence and liberty which we now possess 
are the works of combined councils and 
united efforts, resulting In mutual benefits. 
This unity Is the source of our strength, 
the core of our liberty, the .foundation of 
peaceful living-—and these we must guard 
with zealous, jealous anxiety and affection, 
for our own survival, for our children's pro¬ 
tection, and in memory of those who 
worked, fought, and died to purchase lor 
us this peace and freedom. 

On many occasions, through the years, 
end throughout the world, I personally have 
known, seen, and heard well-meaning peo¬ 
ple do honor to men who faced and solved 
the great problems of the past, while, para¬ 
doxically. they decried and denounced those 
who were trying to meet the problems of 
the present in the same spirit which In¬ 
spired the successful solution of similar 
crises of other times. What use for us to 
pay lip-loyalty to the mighty men of the 
past unless we sincerely endeavor to apply 
to the situations of the present the quali¬ 
ties which onaUed th^ to meet those 
crises? 

Forecasting America’s struggles and dlfll- 
cultlea even unto our own day. it was Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln who foresaw their solution. 
**1 hold that while man exists It is bis duty 
to improve not only his own condition, but 
to aislat in ameliorating mankind,” be said. 
"Labor Is prior to. and Independent of cap¬ 
ital. Capital la cmly the Irult of labor, and 
eot^ never have exlated if labor had not 
first exlated. Labor is ther si^^ertor of oapl- 


t«l and ff e s e r ve s tmxch^he higher oon8tdei> 
atlon,” 

That was Lincoln's caution to the capi¬ 
talist. But, In his wisdom, charity, and jus¬ 
tice, never did he see or argue one side un¬ 
mindful of the other, an invaluable example 
for us to follow In the evaluation and recog¬ 
nition of human rights—the very issue which 
confronts us today. 

Now. then, let us give equal heed to his 
warning to the workingman. ‘'Capital,” 
Lincoln said, "has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection aa any other rights. 
• • • Nor should this lead to war upon 

the owners of property. Property Is the fruit 
of labor • • * property Is deslroble; It 

is a positive good in the world. • • • 
Let not him who Is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 

With Theodore Roosevelt. I believe that: 

‘‘Property shall be the servant and not the 
master of the commonwealth and the citi¬ 
zens of the United States must effectively 
control the mighty commercial forces which 
they have themselves called Into being. I 
recognize the right end duty of our genera¬ 
tion to develop and use the natural resources 
of our land: hut I do not recognize the right 
to waste them, or to rob, by wasteful use. the 
generations that come after us. I ask of the 
Nation that It behave as a good farmer be¬ 
haves with reference to his own children. 
That farmer is a poor creature who skins the 
land end leaves It worthless to his children. 
The farmer is a good farmer who, having 
enabled the land to support himself and to 
provide for hia children, leaves it to them a 
little better than he found it himself.” 

And I believe that this same principle 
applies to every man within a nation. 

Every man should have a fair chance to 
make of himself all that In him lies; to reach 
the highest point to which hla capacities can 
carry him and to get for himself and his 
family substantially what he has earned. 
This equality of opportunity means that the 
Nation will get from every citizen the highest 
service of which he is capabl®. The right to 
regulate the use of wealth In the public in¬ 
terest Is universally admitted. But let us 
admit also the light to regulate the terms and 
conditions of labor, which is the chief cle¬ 
ment of wealth. In the essential Interest of 
the common good for the common man. 

In the Interests of the workingman him¬ 
self we need to set our faces like flint against 
mob violence just as against corporate greed; 
against violence and injustice and lawless¬ 
ness by wage earners just as much as against 
lawless greed and selfish arrogance of em¬ 
ployers. If I could ask but one thing of my 
fellow countrymen, my request would bo that 
whenever they go in for reform, they remem¬ 
ber the two Bides, and that they always 
exact Justice from one side as much aa from 
the other.” 

Not new words these, but words that down 
through the years have lived to give the lie to 
all who would deny that in unity reside the 
strength, wealth and peace of our United 
States and all Its varied people, who, living 
and working as one, have made and kept oUr 
country one. Yes, the words belong to oth¬ 
ers. but In lull accord with the Ideas and 
ideals set forth and all they mean, I make 
them mine. And I hope and I believe liiey 
are the Ideals of every American living within 
the grand and glorious framework of our 
Constitution and its BUI of Rights. 

Especially should these principles be prac¬ 
ticed today when we are in a period where 
not only employer and employee alike, but 
our vary country ItssU and every man within 
it, suffer from shortages and stoppages which 
threaten our economic strength and stablUty. 
Many people feel It Imprudent to make com- 
mitniente for capital espuidlturee. because ot 


rtotng costs of both labor xml materials, amt 
as a result, a great number of projects. In¬ 
volving hundreds of millions of dollars, have 
been abandoned or postponed. I believe If 
this policy Is continued and extended It can 
lead only to the stalling of the wheels of our 
domestic economy, resulting In stagnation 
and depression. It is based on a premise, 
not necessarily true In fact, that prices are 
bound to come down and that the with¬ 
holding of enterprise will aid beneficially in 
the process. Whether or not this is true 
no one can say with any degree of assurance. 
It seems to me, however, that the thinking 
that leads to such a conclusion necessarily 
precludes the most fundamental principle in 
American life—the will to go forward to 
happiness, prosperity, and victory, united by 
confidence In America's destiny. To delay 
longer or retrench will not alone Impede pros¬ 
perity but Invito inflation, deflation, stagna¬ 
tion, and defeat. 

For myself, I am deteimlned to go for¬ 
ward. though I have made It a rule—and 
steadfastly observed It throughout my life— 
personally never to spend $100 unless I had 
$100, and officially, as Archbishop of Now 
York, never to undertake the construction 
of a building unless I had on hand half the 
amount of money necessary for Its com¬ 
pletion. It Is unprecedented for me to break 
this rule established by myself for myself, 
and go counter to the advice of those who 
counsel me to wait until the cost of con¬ 
struction drops. I have decided to break my 
own rule, determined to act contrary to 
those who have bid me wait, because 1 be¬ 
lieve tliat this crisis In the life of our Na¬ 
tion iB a challenge to all men who love Amer¬ 
ica to come forth and help her. Yea, America 
has need of us and I want to be among the 
first to Rive further proof of my abiding 
trust in the high worth of our people, their 
Industry, thrift, courage, and determmatlon 
to continue in the American way of life. 
This faith, with my faith in Ood, I yield to 
no man. If this country’s economy is to be 
weakened or destroyed by catastrophic in¬ 
fluences 1 do not want to stand supiuely by 
and watch its downfall. 1 do not endorse 
any such philosophy of fear. If such there 
is, and if justified even in the slightest de¬ 
gree, I do not want to retire to on ivory tower 
and there in anguish bemoan the coming of 
an evil day. Rather, I went to take my place 
In the front ranks and fight to counteract 
defeatism as well as the fnlee economic 
theories that challenge our true destiny. I 
abhor defeatism. Mine Is the philosophy of 
action. I would emulate the intrepid Poch: 
"My center gives way, my right recedes. 
The situation is excellent. I shall attack.” 

And today 1 call not upon a few, but upon 
all, not alone upon the citizens of New York 
City but of every city and every State: I call 
upon all to unite In attack on this most vital 
problem which affects us all alike, for wo are 
all Americans, and our common concerns are 
as broad as our beloved continent. Let us 
rouse ourselvcM and help, lay our shoulders 
to the wheel, for the prosperity of our people 
and the welfare of our Nation are at stake. 
Let It be told to future generations that In 
mutual hope and trust, every true and loyal 
American, alarmed at one common danger, 
came forth to meet and to resolve it. The 
bxirden and solution of the problem belongs 
jointly to all. It matters not where you live, 
or what rank of life you hold, be you or 
poor, Negro or white, Protestant, Jew, or 
Catholic, emplQjw or employee, by your 
works you must prove your faith in your 
country and your fellow humans. Be who 
lags at this time, when cooperative action 
can save a whole people, is but a oowardt 
courting ultimate disaster. Be whose heart 
is firm, and whose cansdenoe approves hie 
conduot. wiU go forward and.pi]caue.lxls.|itin« 
c^tdereven unto death. 
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My own line of reasoning is to myself as 
straight and dear as a ray oflight. I put my 
trust in God and In man. I appraise this 
critical situation and see the remedy: 
Work based upon conlldenoe. the one anU* 
dote to fear and panic—confidence in our* 
selves* our economy, and our country: work 
rendered to one another in mutual obliga¬ 
tions, good will, good faith* and Justice; work 
Inspired by friendship and feilowehip, dedi¬ 
cated. In the common concern of all Amer¬ 
icans, to cultivate peace, not war, as the 
framework of society: work pledged, in a 
steadfast concerted effcnt to render a dollar’s 
worth of service for a dollar fairly paid. 

Through work, foxmded upon confidence 
In our country’s destiny, America has recov¬ 
ered from every crisis that has threatened 
her. Therefore, with confidence I shall go 
forward and hope and pray that others, in 
equal confidence, will follow. Believing In 
me as a priest, thousand of Americans have 
entrusted to me in contributions and 
pledges, millions of dollars, with which to 
build churches, schools, hospitals, and other 
Institutions. These funds I hold In sacred 
trust, and, as a proof of my own convic¬ 
tion In the rlghtfulnees of what I have today 
presented and proposed to you, my fellow 
Ame* leans, I do now give you my promise 
to expend (25,000,000 for buildings to be 
constructed within the archdiocese of New 
York. Next week ground will be broken for 
the Archbishop Steplnac High School which 
will cost $4,000,000 and for which we have 
on hand one million. I promise also to go 
forward ixnmedlately with the building of 
the Alfred B. Smith Memorial Hospital, 
which will cost $7,000,000 instead of the es¬ 
timated three which have already been sub¬ 
scribed. I promise to begin construction on 
the New York Foundling Hospital, which will 
cost $3,000,000, for which, after the sale of 
the old institution, the payment of debts 
and the acquisition of a new site we shall 
have available $600,000. 

All this do I promise because I have faith 
that the good will and good works of capital 
and labor, of employer and employee, of all 
Americans of every station in life, will be 
commensurate with my own, herein pledged 
and proven. 


Danger of Proposed American Authors' 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I Include an analysis of the 
proposed American Authors’ Authority 
by the board of directors of the Ameri¬ 
can Writers’ Association, which Is com¬ 
posed of outstanding authors of this 
country who are interested in maintain¬ 
ing their literary and individual freedom 
and are justly opposed to the commu- 
nistically proposed American Authors* 
Authority. 1 think it would be well that 
Congress acquaint itself with this ne¬ 
farious program. 

The analysis follows: 

The plan to set up an Authors’ Authority 
similar to PetrlUo’a authority over musicians, 
which was temporarily defeated last fall, boa 
been brought forward again by the Bereeu 
Writers Guild of HoUywood. 


This new plan la couchad In cool legal 
language, but it gives tbe proposed Authority 
the same absolute power over tbe wock 
of writes that waa ao dangeroua In the first 
plan. 

BASuaoTnn 

In the dog daya of July 1M6, Jamea M. 
Gain aprang on an une u epe c tAng writing 
world the proposal for a ao-eaUed American 
Autiian’ Anthortty. The plan had been 
wDzfced out by a oodDEunlttee of the Boreein 
Writes Guild of Hollywood. The BWQ 
passed a reeolutian in ts Svor and began 
a terrific preiaure campaign to have It passed 
by the three other guilds constituting the 
Autbos League: The Authon Guild, the 
Radio Writes Guild, and the Dramatiata 
GuUd. 

The Cain plan proposed a eentrallaed 
authority to represent all American writers 
(except those in daily jouxnallem) in theur 
business dealings with pubUshse, editors, 
and tbe radio and motion picturea industries. 
No dlatinction was made between tbe special¬ 
ized probleina of the screen writer, who is 
usually the aalaried employee of a corpara- 
tlou, and the problems of free-lance writes, 
poets, novelists, or the author of a textbook. 
The whole scheme reflected a determination 
to put control of writes of all types, and 
tbe solution of the most diverse probiema. 
Into the hands of a single authoritarian body. 

Almost overnight several hundred writes 
all over the country organized the American 
Writes Association to l^ht this dangmiua 
prc^oaal. An aroused public opinion recog¬ 
nized the danger to the free word and to 
creative independence. The threat of quick 
acceptance by the other guilds, under 
minority pressures, waa for the time being 
averted. 

There were some optimists, indeed, who 
thought that the plan was defeated—an Illu¬ 
sion in which they were encoturaged by wlde- 
epread reports that it was being “revised" to 
meet the Nation-wide objections. 

THK “KEVSED" VEXSION 

Now the Illusion is ended. An AAA com¬ 
mittee of SWO has issued a special supple¬ 
ment to tbe April Screen Writer. This gives 
the proposed articles of incorporation and by¬ 
laws for tbe AAA. which turn out to be en¬ 
tirely in conformity with the original Cain 
document. Mora than that, when tbe plan 
Is reduced to formal articles of Incorporation 
and bylaws, the dangers of the scheme are 
even more starkly revealed. Tbe Cain plan 
has not been revlBed, but simply translated 
Into a legal dociunent. Every one at tbe 
fears aroused by the original proposal la Jus¬ 
tified and. in some cases, deepened by the 
more detailed document. 

Ten thousand copies of the Bi4>plement 
have been aent out by the SWO where they 
might do most harm. With a great show of 
Socratlc objectivity, the controversial Issues 
are taken up In questlon-and-answer form. 
Again the document appeals adroitly to griev¬ 
ances of the American writer, again without 
special reference to his particular field. The 
risks Involved In monopoly control of all 
literary products are again dismissed casually. 

The AAA plan does not give the American 
writer a vote In the authority. Nor does It 
give him any other direct means of Influenc¬ 
ing its actions. He would not be a member of 
the authority. He would not, in the accepted 
sense of the word, “Join" it—he would merely 
submit to its ministrations. Tbe Authority 
would protect him by becoming the legal 
trustee of his creative property, that la of 
hla life and livelihood aa a writer. 

To be sure, the bylaws say any writer may 
withdraw his work from the Attthorlty~but 
where will he peddle ItV Once tbe author 
has assigned his legal rights to the Authority 
he has made hla works unsalable tisewbere. 
Let there be no douMe talk on this score. 
The instigators of tbe plan make It very clear 
that they mean to control the market and 


to dictate to everyone aonoemMl, “We think 
if we put our lltersry pzopertlet into a eege," 
says the suppaement, make it dtmeult 
for them to get merely propertlee euywhere 
else, that eventually they (tbe publishers 
and producers) will get hungry enough to go 
In there where anybody could tie a bell on 
them.” It does not add that, in a market 
thus centrally dominated, the meekest and 
moet belplaaa of all would bo the Individual 
writer. 

LEGAL Fowsaa 

Lefe break down the plan and look at 
some of tbe most Important provlslona. Tbe 
heart of the propoe^ articles of lnoon>ora- 
tion is In the following paragraphs describ¬ 
ing the purposes of tbe AAA: 

“3. To hold in trust for the creatora, the 
copyright, title and all forms of interest and 
owner«bip in, literary properties of all kinds, 
and to aasign, deal In, transfer, dispose of, 
license, lease and grant Intereats and rights 
of all kinda in such properties. 

“4. To act as trustee, representative, or In 
any other capacity on behalf oS creators of 
literary properties and owners of interests 
therein, including, without limiting the gen¬ 
erality of the foregoing, to take all lawful 
steps to preserve, enforce, and protect rights 
arising out of, or xmder, copyright, title, or 
other intereata In literary prc^rtlee, to sue, 
defend, arbitrate, enter into oontracts, give 
qulttancee and releases.” 

In other words, the AAA, wh »e oligarchic 
form of mganlBAtlon we shall dtscuss later, 
is both a holding company and a elosed shop. 
Whatever tbe arguments for the closed shop, 
there can be none In the field of creative 
effort. 

The new plan, like the old. rests on a total 
surrender by tbe writer of his properties in 
his works. The authority, as the Screen 
Writer Supplement makes quite clear, would 
take legal ownership of both copyrighted and 
uncop^^ghted works. It alone would close 
all financial deals, collect all funds, cut a 
slice from earnings and payments for Its own 
imcontrolled use. 

The author could not sign any contracts 
of his own choosing, and neither could his 
agent. He could not compel the authority 
to sign a contract; thus hie works might lie 
unused and he could do nothing about It. 
He could not appeal to the courts because 
tbe authority—not he—^would have legal 
title to bis works. 

comncoL cv waxxBas’ pitoPEitTT 

The In^mdent totalitarian preaumption of 
this scheme Is incredible. No one in Amer¬ 
ican labor has ever suggested that the AFL 
or the railroad brotherhoods should ac¬ 
quire legal title to the labor power of their 
members. No one has ever suggested that 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
should demand legal title to the business 
firms of its members. 

But the AAA demands Just that. It de¬ 
mands legal title to the creative property 
of the writer. This then would enable the 
authority to control a substantial portion 
of the output of the country’s writers. The 
centralization of so much power In one set 
of hands would be truly horrifying In the 
domain of creative thought end clashing 
ideas, where maximum Independence for 
the Individual thinker and creator, especially 
for the unpopular and nonconformist writer. 
Is the essence of freedom. The danger of 
the misuse of such power to corrupt the 
writing craft and eiqMOially to intimidate 
the Individual writer Is obvious. Its leverage 
could be exerted for polltieal and personal 
pressure to set the direction of writing on 
all Issues, from atheism to Zfionism. 

It will be said “But the writer can stay out 
If he wlshm.” True. Just aa a mustelan 
can stay out of tbe Petrlllo organization or 
a small business can stay out of a cartel 
vrUioli dominatea Ra partterdar field. Once 
the authority Is set up, even in part of the 
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writing field, the Independent writer will be 
helpless against the slightest whim of the 
authority. With legal title to writers* works, 
the authority will attain controls which will 
enable it to dictate terms to leading pub¬ 
lishers and producers, as well as the individ¬ 
ual literary craftsman. Then the writer can 
stay out by starving or finding some other 
trade. 

RELATION TO OTHER WRITERS' OROANIZATIONS 

Throughout their statement the planners 
assume that the present professional or¬ 
ganizations of American writers—the four 
guilds, the Authors League, the American 
Pen Women, the American Writers Associa¬ 
tion—are unable or unfit to fight for the 
rights of writers and to protect their In¬ 
terests. Those are voluntary organizations, 
whose officers are elected by the direct vote 
of their members. Their members have a di¬ 
rect say In their management. It is this 
which the AAA would cure. 

We of the American Writers Association 
believe that there is nothing the AAA can 
do for the American writer which his profes¬ 
sional, voluntary, democratic organization 
cannot do better. We believe that the de¬ 
mand for the surrender of all writers’ rights 
to an oligarchic machine Is Intolerable: we 
believe this authorization demand means in¬ 
tellectual suicide for creative writers. 

The authority, according to its published 
plan, could conduct “battles” for “improve¬ 
ments in the copyright laws, separation of 
rights, revision of tax laws, protection of 
civil rights all on a scale that neither the 
individual guilds nor the Authors League it¬ 
self is currently prepared to handle.*’ 

Some of these suggested Improvements may 
be highly desirable. But. the Authority, be¬ 
ing a monopolistic cartel, would have far less 
effect on Congress and on public opinion than 
the various professional organizations of 
writers, or individual writers. There is Jus¬ 
tified mistrust of great power aggregates. 
Monopolies engaged In lobbying hide behind 
as many voluntary organizations and individ¬ 
uals as they can corral. Pressure on Con¬ 
gress and other official bodies is obviously 
most effective when it comes from a multi¬ 
tude of organizations. Interests and people, 
rather than from a single power center. 

This also goes for contractual relations 
between writers and publishers, producers, 
radio stations and networks. The screen 
writers, let us say, may prefer to lease their 
creative properties instead of selling them 
outright, *rhey can achieve this through 
their existing guilds, along democratic lines 
of collective bargaining. 

An authority representing writers in all 
fields, concerned with purposes far removed 
from the specific conditions affecting the 
screen writer, and sublcct to the distrust that 
attaches to any cartel, cannot win for them 
advances so effectively as an organization of 
the screen writers themselves. 

The dramatists guild has a program for 
protecting the rights of their members and 
improving their business relations. But 
playwrights are members of their guilds and 
have a vote and a say if they wish to exercise 
It. How could their position be Improved 
when their guild la superseded by an over¬ 
all authority not subject to control by Its 
depositors? 

Some of the professional organizations of 
authors and writers have neglected the eco¬ 
nomic InteresU of their members. Others 
have not been sufficiently active or firm. But 
that Is not because tbelr constitutions do 
not give the officials enough power; It’s f im¬ 
ply because they are badly run. One might 
as well propose that labor authority be set 
up to supersede all trade unions, or an indus¬ 
try authority to supersede Dll business organ¬ 
izations, because some unions and businesses 
do not measure up to their responsibilities. 


ORGANIZATION 

Now let’s look at the actual organization, 
the electoral and administrative apparatus 
of the proposed AAA. 

Who will actually run the AAA? The an¬ 
swer is a board of 17 governors, 4 elected by 
each of the 4 guilds with the president of 
the Authors League as ex officio chairman of 
the board. The actual administrator, Mr. 
Cain’s tough mug, will be a national direc¬ 
tor, aided by an executive signatory who 
holds all the contracts. The director chooses 
his whole slate and the governors are free, 
Russian fashion, to vote for It, or not vote. 

No writer can Join or be a member of the 
AAA, as he can of a voluntary professional 
organization. He has no vote In the AAA, 
no voice in its administration, no legal, or 
for that matter, moral control of any kind. 
All he can do is to assign his property rights 
as a writer to the authority to handle as it 
pleases. Should the authority attain the 
monopoly over the written word which it 
seeks, all the writer can do If he does not 
like the way his interests are handled Is to 
withdraw his property from the “trustee¬ 
ship’’—and sell It precisely where the dis¬ 
senting writer used to sell it in Nazi Ger¬ 
many. which is nowhere. 

In theory the members of a guild would 
have a shadowy Influence twice removed 
through the four board members of their 
particular guild. In practice we know too 
well that such Indirect control is worthless 
and therefore a species of make-believe and 
deception. But writers not in the guilds, or 
In other authors’ organizations now exist¬ 
ing or arising later, would not have even that 
theoretical shadow of Influence. Many writ¬ 
ers have refrained from Joining the guilds or 
have resigned for reasons that they consider 
adequate: why should they be subjected to 
a monopoly dictation set up by others? 

The proponents of the AAA assert that 
those writers who are not in any ol the 
guilds (and they are the great majority) 
would be “like depositors who are not stock¬ 
holders in the bank." The analogy shows 
their contempt for the Intelligence of the 
American writer. Even the members of the 
various guilds would not be “stockholders” 
in the AAA. either In fact or analogy, be¬ 
cause they are not members, and have no 
say in Its operations. A depositor, when 
he withdraws his money from one bank, can 
put it In another. Where will the writer 
"deposit” his product when he withdraws 
It from the AAA in a market dominated by 
the AAA? The whole point is that the au¬ 
thority la organized as a monopoly and alms 
to become one in economic fact. 

THOUGHT CONTROL 

No matter how the scheme is disguised or 
what alibis for its excessive power and am¬ 
bitions are advanced, the authority would be 
an oligarchy over the American writer. It 
would be in a position to exercise political 
as well as economic dictatorship. If, in two 
guilds, militant minorities elected the Gov¬ 
ernors they could take and hold control of 
the authority even though their total mem¬ 
bership was a lot smaller than that of the 
other two guilds. Thus a small minority 
could have a strange hold on all literacy 
output. The very concentration of power 
would make possible, nay, inevitable, the use 
of this enticing leverage to favor ideological 
friends and silence undesirable and unman¬ 
ageable writers. 

*1716 American Writers Association would 
be recreant.In its duty to Its members and 
to public opinion If It did not frankly point 
out that the AAA Is the brainchild of com¬ 
munists and tbelr fellow travelers in the 
Screen Writers Guild. The scheme is evil in 
Itself and dangerous In the hands of any 
political group, right or left. Indeed, 17 
angels led by a seraphic tough mug would 
be corrupted by the possession of so much 


authority in the realm of ideas. But It hap¬ 
pens to be a notorious fact that those who 
hatched the plan and those most energetic 
In pushing It are of the pro-Communist per¬ 
suasion. 

This does not mean that antl-Communlsts 
and innocents have not been enlisted in the 
proposal. (It is only fair to say that Mr. 
Cain himself does not seem fully aware of the 
implications of the plan but to have been 
the carrier of other men's ideas.) Some 
writers are politically naive: the economic 
promises of the AAA to redress real griev¬ 
ances sound good to them. Anyone even 
slightly familiar with Communist and fei- 
low-traveler techniques of domination knows 
how cleverly they exploit real problems and 
the good will of honest men. 

The fact remains that the very AAA Com¬ 
mittee of the 8WG includes several open 
Communist Party members, a number of fel¬ 
low travelers and a number of notorious 
"innocents.” Let us repeat the warning of 
John Dos Passes, one of the great libertarian 
voices In American letters today, to his 
fellow writers: 

“It is very much too bad (that) many 
American writers remain ignorant of and 
Indifferent to the political movements that 
are shaping the world we live in. This 
ignorance is the main stock in trade of the 
fanatical Communists who do the work be¬ 
hind the Screen Writers Guild and the Holly¬ 
wood center of pro-Soviet propaganda. 
They launched the AAA as part of a care¬ 
fully worked out campaign, which has been 
partly successful, to take over the direction 
of American thought. The motivation of 
the non-Communlst Hollywood writer in¬ 
volved was a little different, more that of 
the fox in the fable who had lost his brush 
and tried to induce all the other foxes to 
cut theirs off, too. Their ignorance of and 
indifference to politics have made them the 
willing dupes of the Communists in what is 
basically a campaign to destroy the American 
form of government and with it all free 
Institutions." 

We writers should be forewarned by the 
experience of the CIO, a typical example of 
political Innocence. We see today the heroic 
struggle of its rank and file members to free 
themselves from control by a Communist 
minority through Its transmission belts. It 
is a struggle which could have been avoided 
If the totalitarian minority had been headed 
off at the outset. Other organizations which 
have been similarly Infected have faced the 
same heartbreaking struggle for liberation. 
It is easier to surrender democratic rights 
than to retrieve them 

Is it not absurd that American writers at 
this late date should fall victim to the same 
disease? The AAA plan, as now revealed in 
detail by Its proponents, is ideally suited for 
capture and control by a tiny clique of self- 
perpetuating insiders. This is not an acci¬ 
dent. We believe It was planned that way 
by people whose imaginations are fired by 
the vision of minority control of Intellectual 
and creative life In this country. 

The American Writers Association sup¬ 
ports every measure that will help Improve 
the position of the writer. For this very 
reason It Is unalterably opposed to a devious 
effort to fasten on American writers a dic¬ 
tatorship over their property as writers and 
their functions as creative workers. 

SUMMART 

Let us sum up: 

1. The Authors Authority, as set up in the 
supplement to the March 1947 Screen Writer 
is not new or even revised. It is the original 
Cain plan in detailed organizational form. 
It meets none of the objections raised by 
writers throughout the country, obviates 
none of the dangers which alarmed American 
public opinion. 

2. The proposed AAA alms to set up 
monopoly domination of the whole field of 
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ivxitixig, by maliclng it imposBible for publish¬ 
ers or producers to get material from writers 
except through their authority. This closed 
shop is an obvious threat, not only to the 
livelihood but to the creative and ideational 
Independence of the individual writer. 

a. A body exorcising such immense power 
In the domain of ideas would possess a prop¬ 
aganda machine ready to put over on the 
American people any social phUosophy or 
political program which it happened to 
favor; it would constitute a direct threat to 
the freedom of the whole Nation. 

4. The AAA Is so organized that it makes 
an Ideal object for each capture and perma¬ 
nent control by a militant and highly dis¬ 
ciplined minority among the great body of 
American writers. 

5. Like all totalitarian undertakings, the 
AAA makes wide and handsome promises 
which it will be unable to fulfil and for 
which it exacts the price of virtual sur¬ 
render of the free word. The existing writ¬ 
ers’ guilds and other writers' organizations 
can and should deal with the legitimate 
grievances being exploited by the proponents 
of the AAA. There is nothing such an au¬ 
thority could do for writers which writers 
cannot do better, and less dangerously, lor 
themselves. 


S«B Diego River and Mission Bay Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES K. FLETCHER 

or CALirOENlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 25,1947 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Diego River and Mission Bay project 
is both a flood-control and rivers and 
harbors problem. It Is a project that is 
doubly Justlfled because the Federal 
Government, having diverted the San 
Diego River to Mission Bay, should be 
responsible to some extent for the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of a satisfac¬ 
tory channel to the ocean. I should 
like to point out that under present con¬ 
ditions devastating periodic floods en¬ 
danger highly developed areas, some of 
which are Navy and marine property. 
It would be possible to dredge Mission 
Bay to make it temporarily usable, but 
unless San Diego River is diverted to a 
separate outlet, the Mission Bay would 
continue to shoal by the deposit of silt. 
The project is very much needed to pro¬ 
tect private property and life as well as 
being essential to the Improvement of 
Mission Bay for navigation of small 
boats. 

Under Public Law 525, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, the Federal 
Government authorized the construction 
of a channel 3.3 miles in length, 800 feet 
wide, with capacity of 87.500 cubic feet 
per second; construction or reconstruc¬ 
tion of three highway bridges, one rail¬ 
road bridge, and two stone jetties into 
the ocean. The State of California 
has also authorized this project in chap¬ 
ter 1514, statutes of 1945. California 
has voted to cooperate with financial as¬ 
sistance totaling $1,826,000. It is esti¬ 
mated that the Federal Government will 
give total financial aid for flood control 


of $2,778,000, and additional aid for nav¬ 
igational features amounting to $3,080,- 
000. With this State and Federal aid, the 
city of San Diego plans to complete the 
San Diego River Mission Bay project at a 
total estimated cost of $16,769,000. 

I sincerely trust that the sum of 
$1,000,000, as requested wUl be appro¬ 
priated in this bill by Congress for the 
preparation of plans and for the con¬ 
struction of this project. 


Speaker Martin Accepts Honorary Life 
Membership in AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 

or KIW YOKX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening in a beautiful Capitol Hill cere¬ 
mony Speaker Joseph W. Martin. Jr.. 
took the oath of office as an honorary 
life member in the AMVETS—the vet¬ 
erans* organization which was recently 
chartered by the Congress. 

The House Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee room was bedecked with flowers and 
ferns for the occasion. A brilliant 35- 
piece Army Air Forces Band was one of 
the highlights of the evening, under the 
direction of Major Howard. 

AMVETS is the only veterans’ organ¬ 
ization of the recent war to be honored 
by the Congress of the United States In 
granting it a charter. It is a great or¬ 
ganization and it is growing immensely 
in power and prestige. Those who wit¬ 
nessed the AMVETS ceremony honoring 
Speaker Martin will long remember it 
among their fondest memories. It was 
superb and wonderfully arranged. 

I present herewith a printed form of 
the program and a few remarks that 
were made at the ceremony, as follows: 
Program at Presentation or Honorary Lotc 
Membership to Hon. Joseph: W. Martin, 
Jr., Speaker of House op Representatives, 
BY AMVETS Post No 10, House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Washinoton, D. C., Friday, 
July 26, 1947, 6 p. M.. Ways and Means 
Committee Room, New House Office 
Buxloino 

7:30 p. m., music by AAF Band. 

8 p. m., America, by AAF Band, Major 
Howard, conducting. 

Invocation by Rev. Dr. Bernard Braacamp, 
D. D., acting chaplain. 

Investiture of post commander and vice 
commander by department AMVETS com¬ 
mander. 

Band selection by AAF Band. 

Master Bgt. Abrashai Robofsy, soloist. 
Presentation of honorary life membership 
in AMVETS to Hon, Joseph W. Martik, Jr., 
Speaker of House of Representatives, by 
Lucian Hunter, Jr., commander, and Allan 
M. Ames, first vice commander. 

On presenting life membership scroll to 
Speaker Mabtin, Commander Hunter said: 

"Speaker Martin, it is indeed a privilege 
and high honor for me on behalf of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives AMVETS 
Post, No. 10. to present to you this scroll wel¬ 
coming you into OUT organization. 


know that your me mborzhl p will be a 
great Influence In aiding AMVETS to become 
the leading organizattoa for the veterans of 
World War U." 

First Vice Oonmumder Allen If. Ames said: 

"Mr. BpaHaae, it is a real pleasure and 
privily for me on behalf of the members 
of this post to present you with this life 
membership card and to welcome you as a 
member of our organlzaUon." 

Speaker Martin made a splendid speech 
expressing his gratitude for t he h onorary 
membership and wished AMVETS success 
and the beat of luck. 

Commander Hunter then introduced Hon. 
Edith Noxtrsi Boobrs, chairman of the House 
Veterans* Affairs Committee, who substituted 
SB guest speaker for Hon. Sam RsYzimN. mi¬ 
nority leader of the House, who at the last 
minute was unable to attend the ceremony. 

"We AMVETS like to think of Mrs. Roobrs 
SB the adopted mother of the vetersne. Be¬ 
cause of her gallant crusade for those who 
served their country we feel that she has 
justly earned this recognition. 

“It is Indeed a pleasure to present the 
Honorable Edith Notmsx Rooers. chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
who will be our guest speaker of the evening." 

Commander Hunter had this to say: 

"It is indeed unfortunate, ladles and gen¬ 
tlemen, that the House of Representatives 
Poet of AMVETS is not permitted to give 
but one honorary life membership per year. 

“Former Speaker Sam BAYRtrRN has been a 
great friend of the veterans and we are 
deeply grateful to him lor his efforts in our 
behalf." 

The meeting came to a close with taps by 
Major Howard of AAF Band in honor of those 
who died in World War U. 

Benediction by Rev. Dr. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. C.. acting chaplain. 

CHARTBR members, AMVXTS FOST, no. 18, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVXS. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

OlBcers: Post commander, Luclen O. Hun¬ 
ter, Jr.; first vice commander, Allan M, 
Ames; second vice commander, William E. 
Brady; third vice commander, Karl Standlsh; 
adjutant, Richard G. Jefford; finance officer. 
Jack W. Watson; sergeant at arms, B. A. 
Morlchettl; legislative counsel, J. H. Leib; 
chaplain, W. Howes Meade, master of cere¬ 
monies. 

Charter members; Joseph L. Bowles, 
James C. Hunter, Richard A. Mlcbeel, Mil¬ 
lard B. Rice, Wesley H. Wilson. 

HONORED GUESTS 

Members of Congress: Hon. Chabueb A. Hal- 
LECK, House majority leader; Hon. Leslie C. 
Abends, House majority whip; Hon. Edith 
Noubse Rogers, chairman, House Veterans' 
Affairs Committee; Hon. Walter Q. Andrews, 
chairman, House Armed Services Committee; 
Hon. Sam Rayburn. House minority leader; 
Hon. John W. McCormack, House minority 
whip. 

Officers, House of Representatives: John 
Andrews, Clerk, Bouse of Representatives; 
William F. Russell, Sergeant at Arms; M. L. 
Melettlo, Doorkeeper; Frank P. Collier, Post¬ 
master; The Rev. Dr. Bernard Brascamp, D. D.. 
Acting Chaplain; James P. Griffin, Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms. 

National Commander Raymond Sawyer; 
former National Commander and founder of 
AMVETS Elmo W. Keel; Andrew Kenny, one 
of the original founders of AMVETS; Com¬ 
mander of the District of Columbia Depart¬ 
ment, AMVETS, Robert Leahy; Regis Cole, 
executive secretary. 

Ways and Means Committee room, through 
courtesy of Hon. Harold Knutson, Member 
of Congress, chairman. Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. 

Ushers: Head usher, Patrick Russo: Robert 
Olsen; William Bassett; Robert Dunn; James 
Sums; John Llppeatt; Edward Funston. 
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Federal Aid to Edneation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and to In¬ 
clude therein my report as chairman of 
Subcommittee No. 1. measures relating to 
education generally, on H. R. 2958,1 may 
say that H. R. 2953 was reported from the 
Subcommittee No. 1 to the full commit¬ 
tee by a vote of 6 to 2, and the report was 
lUed with the full Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor and is now on the calen¬ 
dar of that committee. 

The following is the report: 

PEWBRAL AaaiSTAHGE TO THE STATES FOR THE 
Purpose op PraANcma a Minimum Founda¬ 
tion Education Proosam and of More 
Nearly Equalisinc Educationaz. Opportu¬ 
nities 

Mr. McCOWEN, chairman, Subcommittee 
No. 1—Meafiurea'Relating to Education Gen¬ 
erally. submitted the following Interim re¬ 
port to accompany H. R. 2653: 

The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2953) to authorize the appro¬ 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in financing a minimum founda¬ 
tion education program of public elementary 
and secondary schools, and In reducing the 
Inequalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and secondary 
schools, for the general welfare, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon and recommend that the 
bill be adopted. 

introduction 

For a number of years committees of the 
House of Representatives have hold hearings 
on proposals designed to extend and to make 
permanent Federal financial assistance to the 
States for the purpose of improving and 
equalizing public educational opportunities. 
The basic idea of Federal aid for public edu¬ 
cation Is not new. From the early days of 
the Republic, Congress has provided such 
aid through allotments of public lands and 
grants of money for special types of educa¬ 
tion, vocational training, and to meet emer¬ 
gencies arising from economic depressions 
and wartime conditions. The primary ques¬ 
tions, therefore, before the subcommittee 
have been to ascertain the extent of the need 
for Federal assistance and to determine how 
present needs could best be met. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress has held hearings extending over 16 
days and received testimony from approxi¬ 
mately 75 Individuals and organizations. 
The subcommittee has had opportunity to 
consider all sides of the problem. Much of 
the testimony. In a convincing manner, un¬ 
derscored the evidence presented at previous 
hearings. No doubts remain that the Na¬ 
tion continues to have educational slums 
which the States, regardless of their efforts, 
have not and apparently will not eradicate 
without Federal assistance. These condi¬ 
tions were accentuated during the recent war 
period and during the recent years of eco¬ 
nomic adjustment. 

Never before have the people of the Nation 
been as acutely aware of the need for extend¬ 
ing educational opportunities. Through lo¬ 
cal and State action the people have assumed 
willingly many additional financial obliga¬ 


tions In an effort to overcome the critical In¬ 
adequacy of the financial support of schools. 
These efforts have not kept pace even with 
the rising costs, the increased birth rate, and 
the deterioration of school plants. The fun¬ 
damental educational inequalities remain. 
It Is in the Interest of the people as a whole, 
and upon their Insistence, that the Federal 
Government must assume responsibility for 
guaranteeing to all American children and 
youth a defensible minimum level of educa¬ 
tional opportunity. These statements are 
baaed on evidence produced at the hearings. 

X. REASONS FOR THE APPROVAL OF THE BUS. 

H. B. a»B3 

That Federal aid fot education Is necessary 
has already been established by the types 
and amounts approved by Congress since the 
early d^ys of the Republic. That the exten¬ 
sion of Federal assistance at this time Is nec¬ 
essary has been demonstrated by the evidence 
appearing in many printed reports of the 
House of Representatives. It Is not neces¬ 
sary to repeat this evidence In detail In the 
present report. In general, the arguments 
fall Into two categories: (a) Safeguarding 
the national interest through the promotion 
of education; and (b) meeting the needs 
arising from the inadequacies of the financial 
support of schools. 

Safeguarding the national interest through 
the promotion of education 

In the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and numerous other documents 
have been set the basic principles of Ameri¬ 
can Government. That these principles are 
closely related to the education of the people 
has been clearly recognized by statesmen 
since the founding fathers up to the present 
day. 

The Importance of Good Citizenship 

Our representative form of government is 
based upon the literacy and civic competence 
of Its citizens. They are called upon to vote 
upon public questions, to choose public offi¬ 
cials, and to join with their fellow citizens In 
common enterprises. Today our children are 
living in a complex American society. Each 
year millions leave the schools to join with 
their elders as voting citizens. Through our 
form of government the popular voice is col¬ 
lected and uttered, and that utterance must 
represent Intelligence and understanding. 

Citizens of the States are also citizens of 
the Nation. There is free movement of peo¬ 
ple. commerce, and ideas among the States. 
This exchange has been one of our great 
strengths, but it has its hazards. The 1940 
Federal census showed that 10,000,000 adults 
had less than a fifth-grade education. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of young men were re¬ 
jected In recent years by the selective service 
because of educational deficiencies. Many 
of the future citizens of the States of greatest 
wealth are being educated or neglected In 
the less-privileged States. No State can he 
isolated from the baneful effects of ignorance 
In a Nation which has extensive mobility of 
population. 

The Preservation of Democracy 

Each generation has its duties to perform. 
It Is ours to perfect and to perpetuate the 
democracy of everyday living and the repre¬ 
sentativeness of our governmental Institu¬ 
tions, These are the matters requiring more 
than literacy. Our people must understand 
the principles of American society and be 
able to apply those principles to current prob¬ 
lems. They must love their country and 
work for Its betterment. They must appre¬ 
ciate their opportunities and be willing to 
share with others. These qualities of the in¬ 
dividual citizen, making for the effectiveness 
and perpetuation of American society, are 
acquired through education. 


But these precious assets of America are 
not matters solely of domestic concern. We 
live In a world weighed with perplexity and 
unrest. Our people must understand the 
heavy international obligations of the Na¬ 
tion. They must be equipped, physically 
and educationally, to meet any dangerous 
challenge to our security. When properly 
conceived and adequately financed, educa¬ 
tion is an effective bulwark against totalitar¬ 
ianism and a safeguard to democracy. 

The National Welfare 

The greatest resource of any nation is its 
people. Each day finds them In homes, fac¬ 
tories, hospitals, churches, business, mines, 
schools, and on the farms, carrying forward 
the social and economic processes of life. 
These human resources will continue to make 
America great. 

For our Nation to increase Its economic and 
cultural strength It must maintain a high 
level of educational opportunity. Education 
steps up the living standards of nations. 
Comparisons made of other countries show 
that the nations with high Income also have 
high levels of education and great amounts 
of technical skill. Underlying and making 
effective such factors as natural resources, 
adequate labor supply, technical research, 
and good labor-management relations are 
the understanding and technical skill of the 
people as a whole. Productive capacity is 
increased though training and education. 

A nation also must have intelligent con¬ 
sumers. Business and agriculture prosper 
in a society where the standards of living are 
high. Uneducated people have few wants. 
They are satisfied to do without adequate 
food, proper clothing, good books, sufficient 
medical care, and other artistic, cultural, and 
spiritual advantages of modern life. The 
basic nourishment of the economic processes 
Is to be found in intelligent and educated 
consumers. It is. therefore, essential that 
there be an adequate educational opportu¬ 
nity available to every child in every State. 
The conservation and development of our 
human resources is a positive contribution to 
the general welfare of the Nation. 

Meeting the needs arising from the in¬ 
adequacies of the financial support of 

schools 

The primary responsibility of organizing 
and administering public education in the 
United States rests upon the States. The 
States in most instances have delegated large 
educational responslbUitles to their subdivi¬ 
sions (municipalities, counties, and school 
districts) which operate within the frame¬ 
work of State law. A major part of the 
financial support for public schools is ob¬ 
tained from local and State taxation. Al¬ 
though the general scope and purposes of 
public education have shown marked uni¬ 
formity throughout the Nation, the programs 
and facilities have been developed or Im¬ 
peded according to the economic resources 
of the Individual States. These differences 
among the States are still further accentu¬ 
ated during periods of economic depression 
and of economic readjustment. Some idea 
of the present financial difficulties was re¬ 
vealed by the testimony of witnesses at the 
Bubcommlttees hearings. 

Deprivation of Educational C^portunity 

For many years the Nation has been ac¬ 
quiring an educational deficit. It was dram¬ 
atized during World War I by the number 
of young men who were rejected for military 
service because of their inability to read, 
write, or understand military commands. It 
was supported by the Federal census of 1940, 
which revealed that millions of adult citi¬ 
zens had little or no schooling and that 
6,000,000 children and youth did not attend 
any school. It was further revealed by the 
number of selectees rejected for service in 
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World War II. The tnaJorit:ir of theae defl> 
Clancies were found in the States wliere there 
are not sufficient economic resotirces to pro¬ 
vide good schools. 

Today, primarily because of a shortage In 
funds for educational purposes, at least 
2,000.000 children are suffering a major Im¬ 
pairment of their schooling through the 
professional Ineptitude of teachers who pos¬ 
sess only substandard qualiffcatlons; hun¬ 
dreds of thousands are attending for only 
part of the school day cmt for only a few 
months of the year; additional thousands 
have had no school to attend or have been 
offered programs curtailed by the shortage 
of qualified teachers. Many of theee short¬ 
comings in educational opportunity are In 
addition to the conditions producing educa¬ 
tional deficits two or three decades ago. 
Critical Financial Problems In Local Districts 

In final analysis, education is as good as the 
Individual teacher. Because of low salaries 
more than 360,000 qualified teachers left the 
profession between 1940 and 1945. Their 
places were taken by Inexperienced and sub¬ 
standard teachers, or the positions were 
closed. Studies have revealed that inade¬ 
quate local salary schedules were the pri¬ 
mary cause of the turn-over and the subse¬ 
quent shortage of a supply of qualified 
teachers. 

Despite local and State efforts to Improve 
salaries in the present school year 1940-47, 
half of the teachers in public elementary and 
secondary schools have been paid less than 
(2,000 for the year’s work; 16 percent received 
less than (14200. Today, in the wealthier 
States, the status of salaries and the remote 
possibility of Improvement have discouraged 
many more young men and women from 
choosing teaching us a life work than the even 
lower salaries did in 1940. 

In an effort to Improve salarlw, so as to 
retain the experienced teachers and to attract 
competent young people, local school dis¬ 
tricts have curtailed budget allotments for 
Instructional supplies and the maintenance 
of physical plants. The result has been a 
further lowering of the quality of instruction 
and the postponement of financial obliga¬ 
tions which ultimately must be met. 

More than 1,000,000 children are attending 
schools In local districts where annual cur¬ 
rent expenditures ore less than $600 per class¬ 
room. A survey In 1939-40 revealed that 
there were systems so poorly financed that 
they spent less than (100 per classroom, while 
the best-financed systems spent (6.000 or 
more per classroom. This wide variation of 
60 to 1 continues even today, according to 
recent contracts with State departments of 
education. 

Inequalities in the Abilities of the States 

The States vary widely In their ability to 
support education. In 1945 the income per 
capita ranged from (656 In Mississippi to 
(1,695 in New York. For that same year 
the amount of income behind each child of 
school age ranged from (1,974 In Mississippi 
to (9,005 in California. Thus the 3-to-l 
ratio in the average wealth of the people 
becomes nearly a 6-to-l ratio v'len the 
number of children to be educated is taken 
into consideration. 

The contrasts In financial ability within 
States is even greater than the differences 
among the States. Most of the States have 
school districts that are financed at a 
relatively high level; and. at the same time, 
other districts are operating at poverty 
levels. To eliminate such differences many 
States have provided equalization aid and 
have adopted minimum foundation pro¬ 
grams. Many of these mlnlmums are lower 
than they should be. One of the major 
purposes of the proposed bill Is to help 
establish a minimum program In every State 
and. In some States, to stimulate the adop¬ 
tion of minimum levels even more accept¬ 
able educationally. 


The Fiscal P«sp<msiblllty of the Federal 
Oovernment 

It ifl an accepted principle of American 
Government that wealth, income and privi¬ 
leges should be taxed wherever they are 
found and the revenues obtained should 
be expended for public services wherever 
they are needed. Federal assistance to the 
States Is a logical application of this principle 
at the national level. 

Our Nation Is an economic unit. We draw 
upon physical and human resources with 
lltue regard for State lines. Economic 
progress and prosperity tend to be regional 
or national in extent and are not confined 
by State boundariee. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment should draw upon the economic re¬ 
sources of the Nation in providing for any 
phase of the general welfare. 

The interstate character of business and 
the various forms of corporation organiza¬ 
tion are such as to impair. If not to block, the 
taxing ability of the States. In such in¬ 
stances the Federal Government la the only 
taxing power commensurate with the eco¬ 
nomic organization to be taxed. The 
revenue resources of some States have In¬ 
creased at a much more rapid rate than they 
have in other States, and only through the 
Federal taxing power can the benefits of 
these new resources be made available to all 
of the people. 

The American system la baaed upon a dual 
structure of a union of States and a nation 
of people. Both the States In their respec¬ 
tive sovereignties ond the people as a whole 
have a joint responsibility for educating the 
children who are citizens of the States and 
citizens of the Nation. The time has come 
for the Federal Government to assume Its 
full fiscal responslbllitea in the field of pub¬ 
lic education. 

n. ANALYSIS or H. R. 2963 

The purpose of the act is to assist the 
States In equalizing educational opportu¬ 
nities by the allotment of Federal revenues 
of not less than (3 per child of school age to 
any State making reasonable effort to provide 
for the support of its public elementary and 
secondary schools. In those States where an 
expenditure of l.l percent of the average in¬ 
come payments, for a period of 6 years, will 
not provide (40 per child of school age, the 
bill provides for amounts of Federal assist¬ 
ance beyond tbe minimum $3 allotments. 

Limitations on Federal Control 

Section 2 specifically prohibits any depart¬ 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States from exercising any direction, 
supervision, or control over, or prescribing 
any requirements with respect to, any school, 
educational agency, or institution in any 
State receiving funds under the act. It Is 
further provided that no Federal agency or 
officer bhall attach any term or condition of 
any agreement or other action taken under 
the act or attach any limitation or provision 
in any appropriation made pursuant to this 
act. These are positive safeguards against 
the impairment of local and State control 
over the funds allotted. 

Appropriations Authorized 

Section 3 authorizes for the purpose of the 
act the sum of (200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1948; the sum of (250.000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1949; 
and for the fiscal year ending Jtme 30, 1950, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, tbe sum 

of $ 300 , 000 , 000 . 

Apportionm«at 

Section 4 provides an objective formula 
for the apportionment of the funds under 
the act. No discretion le given to any Fed¬ 
eral agency or official. The steps prescribed 
in the f(xrmula are as follows: 

1. The cost of a minimum school founda¬ 
tion program is computed by multiplying by 
$40 the number of children in each State, 
ages 5 to 17, as determined by the Depart¬ 
ment of commerce. 


2. The average income of the people of 
each State for a 8-year period Is then mul¬ 
tiplied by l.l percent to determine a rea¬ 
sonable etandard educational expenditure 
for each State, 

3. If the cost of the (40 foundation pro¬ 
gram tor any State (1) le larger than the 
amount of revenue p^uoed by 1.1 percent 
effort. (2) the State is eligible to receive the 
difference In Federal aid. 

4. If the cost of the (40 foundation pro¬ 
gram for any State (1) is less than the 
amount of revenue produced by 1.1 percent 
effort, (2) the State receives an amount equal 
to (S multiplied by the number of obUdren 
ages 5 to 17. 

Subsection (d) of the bill provides that any 
State to receive the full equalization allot¬ 
ments (see (3) Immediately above) must 
spend annually for public schools at least 
2.5 of the average of Its Income payments 
for a specified 8-year period. Where a State 
spends less than 2.6 percent, as specified. Its 
allotment Is proportionately reduced. The 
rate of 2.6 percent was the average propor¬ 
tion of income allotted by all of the States 
for public schools In the decade immediately 
preceding World War II. This provision Is 
to discourage any tendency of Federal funds 
to replace State effort, yet it leaves to each 
eligible State the decision of whether or not 
It wishes to meet the requirements for full 
Federal allotments. It is further provided, 
however, that no State's allotment shall be 
reduced below an amount equal to (3 multi¬ 
plied by the number of children, ages 6 to 17, 
In each such State. 

Subsection (f | provides for a pro rata dis¬ 
tribution of funds to the States In case the 
amount appropriated is less than the total 
amount of the allotments to all States. 

Subsection (g) reserves 2 percent of the 
funds appropriated for apportionment to 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. The United 
States Commissioner of Education is author¬ 
ized to make these apportionments on the 
basis of the need of these areas for addi¬ 
tional funds for public elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools. The amounts of the allot¬ 
ments will be determined by Joint agree¬ 
ments made with their respective educational 
authorities. These outlying areas were not 
Included In the formula applying to the 
States because they have unique educational 
problems and because comparable statistics 
on income payments and educational status 
are not available. 

Certification and Payment 

Section 5 provides that the United States 
Commissioner of Education shall certify, to 
the Secretary of tbe Treasury, tbe amounts 
allotted to each State under the act. Pay¬ 
ments are to be made to the treasurer or 
corresponding official of the State, who must 
account for the moneys received and pay out 
such funds only on the requisition of the 
State educational authority. 

Availability of Appropriation 

Section 6 provides that the funds appro¬ 
priated under the act shall be disbursed by 
each State to local public-school Jurlsdlc- 
tlons, or other State public-education agen¬ 
cies, for ell types of current expenditures 
(excluding Interest, debt service, and capital 
outlay). The funds must be used for public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The act does not delimit a btate in its 
definition of public education. In States 
where pubUc revenues are disbursed to non- 
publlo education, for any of the purposes for 
which funds are paid under this act, the Fed¬ 
eral allotments may be similarly disbursed. 
However. In any year, no State may allot to 
nonpubllo education a larger proportion of 
tbe Federal funds received than it provides 
from its own State and local revenues. 

The purposes of this section are twofold: 
(1) To avoid Federal control of public edu¬ 
cation in the States; and (2) to permit the 
States to disburse tbe Federal allotments as 
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State and local revenues are now disbursed 
under the laws in each State. 

State Acceptance Provisions 

Section 7 provides that a State, if it wishes 
to qualify for the funds appropriated under 
this act, shall through its legislature provide 
for the administration of the funds received. 
In the event the legislature is not in session 
when the act becomes operative, the governor 
may act in lieu of the legislature until the 
legislature next convenes. 

The legislature is to provide that the State 
treasurer or other corresponding State offi¬ 
cial shall serve as trustee of the funds re¬ 
ceived under the act and report to Congress, 
through the United States Commissioner of 
Education, a detailed statement of the 
amount so received and of its dlsburfiement; 
provide that its State educational authority 
shall represent the State In the administra¬ 
tion of these funds: provide for an audit by 
the State educational authority of the funds 
received and apportioned to local school Ju¬ 
risdictions to such State authority: provide 
that the State educational authority shdll 
m.Hke reports to the Commissioner with re¬ 
spect to the progress of education within the 
State, which reports said Commissioner shall 
sonvey to the Congress. 

Soctlon 7 further requires that In States 
where separate schools are maintained for 
separate races, the State through its legisla¬ 
ture shall provide a Just and equitable ap¬ 
portionment of the Federal funds allotted 
under the act. This apportionment Is to be 
made without any reduction of the propor¬ 
tion of State and local moneys expended for 
educational purposes during the fiscal year 
ended in 1047 for public schools for minority 
races. In section 9 (d) “a Just and equitable 
apportionment, allottment, or distribution of 
funds” Is defined as one which results in an 
expenditure lor the minority group of a pro¬ 
portion of such funds that Is not less than 
the proportion that the minority racial group 
bears to the total population of the State. 

The same section provides that funds ap¬ 
propriated under this act shall be allotted 
only to those States which provide from 
SLate revenues for all public elementary and 
secondary school purposes not less than the 
total amount, or the amount per pupil in 
average daily attendance, actually spent for 
such purposes in the fiscal year 1947. Fur¬ 
thermore, only those local school Jurisdic¬ 
tions shall be entitled to receive funds ap¬ 
propriated under the act that continue to 
pay, from State and local funds, average 
monthly salaries to their teachers not less 
than the average monthly salaries paid as 
of February 1. 1947, or the nearest date prior 
when school was In session. This provision 
applies not to Individual salaries but to the 
average salary paid In the local school juris¬ 
diction. Clearly the Intent of these provi¬ 
sions Is to prevent the substitution of Fed¬ 
eral funds for costs previously paid from 
State and local revenues. 

The State, either through Its legislature or 
through Its State educational authority, if 
the legislature so directs, shall provide for 
the apportioning of funds under the act In 
Buch manner that, not later than the fourth 
year of operation of the act and each year 
thereafter, there will bo available from all 
sources to all local school Jurledlctions not 
less than $40 per pupil In average daUy at¬ 
tendance lor current expenditures (exclud¬ 
ing interest, debt service, and capital outlay) 
for the maintenance of a program of public 
elementary and secondary education. The 
bill thereby seta up a minimum foundation 
program of education providing equal basic 
educational opportunity for the children 
and youth of the Nation. 

Right of Appeal 

Section 8 gives the State educational 
agency in any State the right to appeal 
questlona of administration to the United 
States CommlBsloner of Education and, after 
90 days, if not satisfactorily terminated, the 


right to appeal to a United States district 
court. Such court shall have Jurisdiction as 
to both fact and law. 

Definitions 

Section 9 contedns certain easential defini¬ 
tions of terms used in the act. 

Separability 

Section 10 provides that provisions of the 
act held invalid in their application to any 
State, person, or circumstance does not affect 
the application of such provisions to other 
States, persons, or circumstances, 
zn. ssTiacATXS or APPORTiomsEirr or rawDS 

AOTHOKIZSn 

The accompanying table shows the ap¬ 
proximate distributions of the funds au¬ 
thorized by the act. These are estimates 
based upon the latest available statistics 
on expenditures, income payments, and the 
number of school children In each State, No 
attempt has been made to estimate the pay¬ 
ments that would be made to the Territories 
and other outlying areas. 
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Pertonal Appraistl of Potential Repub¬ 
lican Presidential Candidates in 194S 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a year from now the two great 
political parties of our country will have 
nominated their candidates for the office 
of President. The American electorate 
will be busily engaged In trying to ap¬ 
praise the relative claims of the can¬ 
didates to the support of the voters of 
the Nation. 

It seems obvious to me that the can¬ 
didate of the Democrat Party will be 
President Truman. To refuse to nomi¬ 
nate him would be a repudiation of his 
administration, and, consequently, a 
confession that the Democratic Party, 
which controlled the executive branch of 
our national Government, had failed In 
Its trusteeship. To repudiate the Vice 
Presidential nominee who had been se¬ 
lected in 1944 as the heir apparent to the 
Presidency and who later became Presi¬ 
dent, would be tantamount to saying 
“We now realize that we picked the wrong 
leader In 1944. but give us another 
chance and we will give you another one 
whom we believe will be a successful 
President.” 

Par be It from me to offer or suggest 
any petty or partisan criticisms, such as 
have been voiced by prominent Demo¬ 
crats in my State and in other places. 
The problems with which the President 
must deal almost every week are so stu¬ 
pendous and so fraught with danger or 
benefit to our people and to mankind 
everywhere that we can only hope that 
he may have the wisdom and the courage 
to handle them in a manner that will 
benefit us and posterity. The way he 
handles these complicated questions, 
whether it be merely for the duration of 
his present term or for a longer time, 
may affect the course of history and the 
happiness of men everywhere for gener¬ 
ations. But irrespective of how we may 
feci, he is handling and attempting to 
solve the questions now before the coun¬ 
try. and it must be obvious that his party 
must renominate him as its standard 
bearer or practically forfeit Its chances 
in the 1948 campaign. 

Consequently, it is Interesting to sur¬ 
vey the field of personalities from whom, 
it now seems obvious, the Republicans 
will select their standard bearer. To 
help me personally get a correct apprais¬ 
al of these men, I shall venture to dis¬ 
cuss briefly the group of persons from 
which the Republicans will obtain their 
candidate for President in 1948. In this 
group I think also will be found the 
Republican candidate for Vice President. 

' This is the group that I think contains 
these candidates: Dewey, of New York; 
Taft, of Ohio; Warren, of California; 
Bricker, of Ohio; Btassen, of Minnesota; 
Vandenberg, of Michigan; Joseph Mar¬ 
tin, of Massachusetts; Edward Martin, 
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of Pennsylvania; Saltonstall, of Massa¬ 
chusetts; Lodge,'of Massachusetts. 

The order in which I arranged this 
group has no significance whatever. 
Dewey was mentioned first because he 
was the Republican standard bearer in 
1944 and is most mentioned as the prob¬ 
able candidate of the party in 1948. 

My appraisal and comments on these 
.men are not based upon any special re¬ 
search concerning any of them or 
their records. It is based upon general 
reading, discussions, speeches I have 
heard, and run-of-the-mill comments 
and discussions I have heard in Wash¬ 
ington and other parts of the country. 
Nor have I talked to any of these men 
personally about this statement, nor have 
I asked their permission to say or not 
to say anything about them. 

Let me then give you my brief com¬ 
ments about these individuals. 

GOV. THOMAS K. DEWXT, Of MKW VOttX 

Dewey became a prominent national 
personage very early. Whether by de¬ 
sign or by clrciunstance, he became a 
potential Presidential candidate at a very 
young age. In 1940, when only 38. his 
name was presented to the Republican 
Convention. As a prosecutor he made a 
great record. What I admire about this 
record is that he did not make a pretense 
at law enforcement by arresting the 
prostitute, the small gambler, and so 
forth. He drew the curtain aside and 
went after the “big fish” of the under¬ 
world and convicted them. Having had 
a little experience in the enforcement of 
the law, I know what a tough Job that is 
and what great ability and courage a 
prosecutor in a great city like New York 
must have. 

Prom all I can learn, Dewey is a fine 
administrator. At any rate, the people 
of New York endorsed his first 4 years by 
reelecting him by a tremendous majority 
in 1946. He appoints good men and in¬ 
sists that first consideration in asking for 
a public appointive Job is that the appli¬ 
cant must have the ability to handle the 
Job well and must have Integrity. There 
are so many diverse opinions as to Dew¬ 
ey's personality that 1 have not been able 
to determine v/hether he gets along with 
people, is tolerant, and approaches his 
job with true humility. Most of the var¬ 
ious criticisms that I have heard made 
by Republicans are items that I learned, 
over 6 months before the convention, 
would be used by the Democrats if Dew¬ 
ey was the Republican candidate. They 
were, for instance, that “he is a prose¬ 
cutor”; he is a “dandy”; “he speaks so 
perfectly that he is not human”; he is 
a “small man,” referring both to his size 
and character (he is the size of the aver¬ 
age American in stature, and taller than 
Chlang Kai-shek and Stalin); he would 
be “autocratic and In constant collision 
with Congress and his subordinates.” It 
was really amusing to hear Republi¬ 
cans whose favorite was not nominated, 
parrot this Democratic propaganda. 
Tolerance, vision, courage, and a basic 
understanding of the problems and dan-f 
gers facing us and mankind are neces¬ 
sary, especially during the next few 
years. The degree to which Dewey 
measures up to these are manifested by 
his record as a public official, which is 


good. As to the personal efxuatlon, I am 
not sure nor am 1 convinced that the 
critical observations I have heard from 
people in whom I have confidence are 
well founded. 

Mr. Dewey Is a man to be reckoned 
with. His attainments cannot be writ¬ 
ten off by any petty criticisms. 

SKNAToa r*rt, or obio 

One thing that has impressed me 
about Senator Tavz is that every man 
whom I have met who knows him inti¬ 
mately is a great admirer of his. This 
applies to men who are violently opposed 
to some of his Ideas. They all seem to 
grant that he is intellectually honest and 
frank. It is a long time since we have 
had a man who is a potent candidate for 
the nomination for President who speaks 
out 80 frankly and definitely on contro¬ 
versial issues of the hour. On practi¬ 
cally every issue in national politics 
Senator Taft has clearly and publicly 
expressed his thinking. On universal- 
military training and on the matter of 
the war-crimes trials he has not been 
afraid to state his views, although it was 
muiecessary to do so until these issues 
were before him as a Senator. 

As far as X can determine, he takes his 
position on controversial issues without 
rancor or prejudice. His method seems 
to be to learn the essential and basic 
facts about a problem, the setting of the 
particular problem In the over-all group 
of problems confronting the country, and 
after study and refiection to determine 
what Is the correct course to pursue, in 
the particular issue under consideration, 
to best serve the public welfare. 

In many ways. Senator Taft is like 
his distinguished father. He is more of 
a Judge than he is a politician. He ap¬ 
proaches the solution of a public prob¬ 
lem like a Judge approaches a decision 
he must make in a legal dispute. In¬ 
stead of applying the law to the facts, as 
a judge does, Senator Taft applies his 
conception of what plan, when applied 
to the problem to be solved, will best 
serve the public interest and correct the 
abuse that the hearings or facts disclose. 
Men may differ with his conclusion but 
I have found no one who disputes that 
the Senator approaches public questions 
with an open mind and fearlessly makes 
his decision. 

It has been stated that Senator Taft, 
who now espouses Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion, was once violently opposed to such 
a plan. But his studies of the problem 
convinced him of the soundness of the 
position he now maintains on that issue. 
Also the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill rep¬ 
resents an evolution in the Senator's 
thinking on the housing problem. The 
present bill is one designed to give pub¬ 
lic aid to housing, especially to the low- 
income groups. I have heard important 
persons express surprise, and in some 
cases disappointment, that Senator Taft 
should be the coauthor of such a bill. He 
seemed to suffer no qualms in changing 
his thought and publicly admitting It 
when he once was convinced that his 
present position was right. 

OOV. XhSIs WABSXN, OF CALXFOlOrXA 

In 1946 when Earl Warren was re¬ 
elected Governor of California, he was 
the second Governor to be reelected in 


00 years. TheotherwasHlramW. John¬ 
son. More than that. In the election of 
1946, Warren received the nomination 
of both parties, the first Governor to 
receive this honor. Warren has capti¬ 
vated the California electorate as no 
other man ever has. I predict that if 
he should be the nominee of the Repub¬ 
licans. he would captivate the American 
electorate and the election would be a 
landslide for the GOP. Why is this? 
He does a good job; he is thoroughly 
honest; he is a good administrator; be 
knows how to get along with people. 
These are reasons why he Is a successful 
Governor and has been a successful pub¬ 
lic official. But they are not the main 
reason for his vote-getting ability. He 
has poL tical “it”; that undeflnable type 
of character and personality that ca^i- 
vates the Interest of the electorate and 
holds their loyalty. He is a big man; he 
is handsome; he is friendly; he enjoys 
people and gets along with them; he 
understands and personifies the common 
man who has no spokesman at the 
capital. 

Mr. Warren has courage. During his 
first term he recommended a law provid¬ 
ing a system of health Insurance. The 
doctors and other groups resisted the 
recommendation. Many of the local 
politicians criticized the Governor, and 
the Governor finally lost the battle. The 
Governor successfully sponsored a 
change in the unemployment-insurance 
law providing for the payment of bene¬ 
fits due to sickness. It was curious to 
hear some people in California and in the 
National Republican Party organization, 
in 1945 and 1846, suggest that perhaps 
Earl Warren would have difficulty in get¬ 
ting the Republican nomination for Gov¬ 
ernor. He not only got it, but the Demo¬ 
crats also selected him as their candi¬ 
date. In California, the primary is really 
a group of elections, one for the members 
of each separate party, who are regis¬ 
tered 40 days before the election, so the 
real Democrats picked him and they gave 
him more votes than his Democratic op¬ 
ponent got in both the primaries. 

Warren is progressive. He lives on the 
“shores of the Pacific,” and, consequent¬ 
ly, fully realizes that we are part of the 
“family of nations.” Every day planes 
leave California for Pacific points, reach¬ 
ing them in hours, where formerly it 
took days and weeks. He knows the 
world is small and still shrinking. Alaska 
and California are closely bound together 
by trade. Warren knows that the world 
is round and that trouble can come from 
over the top of the world or around the 
side of it. California got a “close call” 
in 1941, when Pearl Harbor was attacked. 
It might have been attacked and an in¬ 
vasion might have followed. Warren, a 
doughboy In the First World War, is 
keenly alive to the security problems of 
today. 

During the war California was a reg¬ 
ular arsenal of war activity. Army, air 
and naval installations covered the State. 
Troops of all kinds trained there. Mil¬ 
lions went through the State “on the way 
over.” Following the war, hundreds of 
thousands of former ser^cemen have 
returned and will make their home in 
California. In all, over 2,500,000 new 
people have settled in California since 
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the 1940 cezunn waa taken. Every prolH 
lem tbat has faced the Nation has been 
presented to California. Housing, re¬ 
adjustment, labor problems, shipping, 
mining, reclamation. Including irriga¬ 
tion. hydroelectric development; agri¬ 
cultural problems, presented by the doz¬ 
ens of special crops, and so forth. To be 
governor of such a State presents al¬ 
most every problem that a President 
must meet, except that of foreign rela¬ 
tions. Sometimes Members of Congress 
suggest that California must be a for¬ 
eign State because in practically every 
problem that is considered by Congress 
California has some kind of a stake or 
interest. 

Warren is not a candidate, or at least 
he has no organization. He was not ac¬ 
tive as a candidate lor governor before 
his nomination. His friends were anx¬ 
ious for him to run. When he did enter 
the race the war was on and he stated 
frankly at the start that In view of that 
fact he would run and if elected would 
have a nonpartisan administration. He 
carried this policy out, appointing mem¬ 
bers of both parties to various offices, 
much to the discomfiture of many poli¬ 
ticians but to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

His friends now wish to help make him 
a Presidential candidate and may do so. 
They feel this coming election Is too se¬ 
rious a matter to have any candidate 
take the nommatlon by default. They 
want the people to have a chance at the 
best man. Also, some feel that the elec¬ 
tion is not a cinch, but one way to make 
it a certainty for the Republican Party 
is to have Warren. 

Warren’s family life is reminiscent of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The Warrens have 
six children. Instead of this being a 
burden to the Governor and his wife, it is 
merely one round of pleasure, with every 
member of the family taking part, 

HAROU) STASSEN, OF MlXmESOTA 

, Harold Stassen, more than any other 
candidate, typifies the younger element 
of the American electorate. He Is only 40 
years of age, yet he has had a hand In 
some of the greatest events of this chang¬ 
ing and transitory age. 

When only 31, he was elected Governor 
of Minnesota. Tlie labor organizations 
fought him, because they considered him 
antilabor by virtue of the fact that he 
stated that if elected he would pass a 
law providing a plan for the mediation 
and settlement of labor disputes. He 
was elected. Ke kept his word and had 
the law passed. The law proved so suc¬ 
cessful that in the next election, the la¬ 
bor leaders, who had formerly denounced 
him, supported him. 

While still Governor, the war broke 
out. Shortly thereafter, he resigned the 
Governorship and entered the United 
States Navy. He rose to the rank of cap¬ 
tain and participated in some very im¬ 
portant engagements. He was a staff of¬ 
ficer on Admiral Halsey’s staff and he 
has had experience which makes him 
know what modern warfare is like. 

Be was selected hy President Roosevelt 
as one of our delegates to the United 
Nations Conference. It was generally 
conceded that he made more of a hh; 
with the news c or re ap o nde nte than any 


other member of our delegation. He hag 
a frank, disarming way in meeting peo¬ 
ple and meeting groups. You go away 
from a discussion with him feeling that 
he has disclosed his thinking, rather than 
trying to hide his thinking, by what he 
says. 

He Is thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that we are in a so-called interna¬ 
tional age. ‘We are in a position of 
leadership whether we wish to be or not 
end we must find some way to bind the 
nations together to make peace secure. 
Stassen, perhaps, more than any other 
candidate, realizes the implications and 
the awful consequences of modern war¬ 
fare. 

He is not only outspoken for interna¬ 
tional collaboration, but he has gone one 
step further than any other candidate 
in either party. He thinks to bring 
about true international relations there 
must be an understanding, not only be¬ 
tween the governments, but also between 
the peoples of the various nations. He 
is not advocating world government, but 
he does believe that if the people of the 
various nations can have their way. they 
will understand each other. What he 
hopes will result Is that governments 
may become more representative of the 
people who must pay the taxes and fight 
the wars. If that is true, it is his con¬ 
viction. that there will be no more war, 
because the average man gets nothing 
from it but trogedy and sacrifice. 

In 1C40, Harold Stassen was the floor 
leader of the Willkie forces at the con¬ 
vention which placed Mr. Willkie at the 
head of the Republican ticket. He Is 
a shrewd, poised, and experienced party 
leader and worker. He has probably 
done more to awaken interest in the 
young voters in the Republican Party' 
than any candidate now being consid¬ 
ered. Through the Republican forums, 
which he organized, he has tried to get 
our young voters to understand what the 
Important problems of today are. He 
also .suggests, on the public platform and 
otherwise, what he considers the cor¬ 
rect solution of the major problems 
facing the Nation, and he hopes that the 
party, of which he is a member, will 
offer solutions that will appeal to the 
minds and the hearts of the young 
voters. He is a strong peace proponent, 
and has had enough practical experi¬ 
ence in politics and public affairs to 
understand the long and tedious road 
that we must travel in order to bring 
about a stable world. 

Mr. Stassen Is thoroughly frank. He 
admits that he is a candidate, but he 
states that he is merely a candidate in 
the sense that If the people believe In 
his ideas, he would like to be their rep¬ 
resentative to carry these Ideas out. No 
matter what may happen to him with 
reference to the nomination for Presi¬ 
dent or Vice President, he has made a 
tremendous contribution to the Repub¬ 
lican Party and to American thinking. 
In the direction of world p?ace. The 
Important port of his life is atill before 
him, and he will undoubtedly be heard 
of in the future, even though he may not 
be on the ticket in 1948. In the 1944 
convention one del^ate stated to me 
that. ‘The Stassen people are the only; 


groi^ that I have met who know what 
they are here for and know exactly what 
their candidate stands for.’* This was 
a great tribute to a young man who has 
made a tremendous mark on the Ameri¬ 
can political scene. He is more a man 
of the people than be is a polished pro¬ 
fessional party leader. 

EENATOa BBICXBS, OF OHIO 

For 3 terms John Bricker served as 
Governor of Ohio. Prior to that time he 
had held State elective offices. Certain¬ 
ly the people of that great State ap¬ 
proved of what he did and had plenty 
of time to become familiar with his rec¬ 
ord before giving their endorsement 
of it. 

Whether the problems which confront¬ 
ed Governor Brxcker were problems tbat 
would help him understand the national 
problems of this day Is doubtful. Un¬ 
doubtedly fiscal problems, involving bal¬ 
ancing the budget and taxation, devel¬ 
oping a State highway system, the regu¬ 
lation of utilities and other matters in 
which Bricker was active as Governor 
would be excellent experience In han¬ 
dling our national domestic problems. 
But the broader problems of our nation¬ 
al and International security, our rela¬ 
tions with foreign countries, our policies 
looking toward world unity to bring 
peace are problems with which State ex¬ 
ecutives do not need to cope, except in¬ 
cidentally. The experiences of Senator 
Bricker, since 1946, will help him grasp 
these special problems. 

As a Vice Presidential candidate 
Bricker made a great impression on 
many people. He discussed largely the 
domestic problems of the country, such 
as reducing our bureaucracy, lowering 
taxes, eliminating waste, balancing our 
budget, stopping excessive use of Fed¬ 
eral power, and so forth. 

He must have charm and magnetism 
as the press reports of his SF>eeches In¬ 
dicated that he captivated great crowds. 
Coming from a pivotal State such as Ohio 
and having been repeatedly reelected to 
high State office it is obvious that he has 
made a deep and perhaps lasting favor¬ 
able Impression on the voters of his 
State. In the event that Senator Tabt 
should not he Ohio’s candidate it seems 
quite certain that Bricker will be Ohio’s 
favorite son in 1848. 

senator vandenoebc, or Michigan 

Senator Vandenbero is perhaps the 
most conspicuous example of a well- 
known public character who has almost 
completely reversed his viewpoint with¬ 
in a few years. Before the war he was 
classed as an “isolationist.” Starting 
before the war’s end the Senator made 
it plain that he believed that the only 
course open to us, if we wished peace in 
the world, was via international col¬ 
laboration. Furthermore, he led the 
movement to make our foreign-relations 
program a nonpartisan and bipartisan 
program. As he said with reference to 
our foreign policy “partisanshtp stops at 
the water’s edge.” He held the key po¬ 
sition as the ranking Member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
later as its chairman. Without his help 
the administration would have been 
hopelessly bogged down in their effbrta 
8 t bnfidlDf a world organhsatton. 
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As one of our delegates at the United 
Nations Organisation meeting in Ban 
Francisco he had a tremendouB hand 
In writing the Charter. In many other 
ways he worked hand in glove with the 
administration in trying to weave a for¬ 
eign policy that would stabilize the world 
and bring peace. Probably no man in 
.our country has a better grasp of the 
problems facing this country in the field 
of foreign relations. He has learned the 
problem from our own representatives 
at the conference table and, more Im¬ 
portant. in the numerous conferences in 
which he has been a key figure, he has 
learned the viewpoint of the leading na¬ 
tions with whom we must deal to bring 
accord and perhaps peace. Interwoven 
with the effort to bring about agreements 
and mechanisins that will bring peace is 
the problem of security, economic, mili¬ 
tary. and political. No man in our coun¬ 
try has a deeper grasp of these problems 
because his information and knowledge 
has been forged In the crucible of dis¬ 
cussions and arguments of rulers, foreign 
ministers, and representatives of the 
countries involved. 

1 have never heard anyone doubt the 
ability of Senator Vandinbsro to success¬ 
fully handle the office of President. The 
only doubt which I have heard is that 
his age might make it inadvisable to 
thrust upon him the terrible responsibili¬ 
ties which our next President must bear. 
Were he elected in 1948 he would at the 
time he took office be almost 65 and at 
the end of his term would be within 3 
months of 69. Very few, if any. of our 
Presidents have been that old diuring 
their Incumbency. Whether Senator 
VANDEMmcRa has the requisite health and 
vigor to handle the Job would be for the 
electorate to consider from the evidence 
at their command. Judged by bis ap¬ 
parent health and vigor as of today he 
will be a virile character for a long time 
to come. 

SPXAICBIt UABTZN, OF UASSACBUSSm 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr„ Is one of the 
most tolerant men I have met. Many of 
the men that 1 have met in the House, 
when they first meet Mr. Martin, wonder 
how he ever became the Republican 
leader and finally Speaker. Time al¬ 
ways gives the answer, because the longer 
they know him, the more they realize his 
capacity for getting along with men, of 
harmonizing their differences and of 
respecting their viewpoints. Joe Martin 
is a man that wears well. He has that 
fundamental sense of fairness and fair 
play that characterizes the real leader. 
Furthermore, he is not the type that 
takes himself too seriously and has no de¬ 
lusions of grandeur. He has that sound 
common sense and good Judgment that 
is essentlon in a political leader. 

He has had contact with national 
politics In many different ways and for 
a long time. I can now understand why 
Mr. WUlkie selected him as the man to 
manage his campaign. He possesses po¬ 
litical intuition to an extraordinary de¬ 
gree. Mr. Martin has a broad grasp of 
national public problems. He has heard 
them discussed for over two decades, al¬ 
most daily. Jox Martin Is known at ev¬ 
ery Republican political headquarters in 
the United States because of his contact 


with national campaigns and tlirough his 
chaizmansbip ot the natJonal committee. 

He states that he la not a candldata 
and undoubtedly he Is not a candidate 
in the sense tl^ he is drumming up 
an (Hganization to drum up delegates for 
Martin. However, it is very likely that 
the convention may have difficulty in 
agreeing on one of the candidates, espe¬ 
cially the ones that are now in the lead. 
In that event, a compromise candidate 
will be brought forward. In sudi a sit¬ 
uation, Joi Martin or Sari Warren, of 
California, could easily emerge .as the 
one selected and as agreeable to the con¬ 
tending factions who may have tied the 
convention up. A man like Job Martin. 
would have a tremendous lot of personal 
friends. There is not a member of the 
Republican group in the House that 
would not be delighted to do something 
for him In the event he were on the 
ticket. They would do this more as a 
personal tribute, perhaps, than as a 
party responsibility. Every Member of 
the House has been accorded fair treat¬ 
ment and as far as humanly possible. Mr. 
Martin has tried to meet their personal 
wishes. 1 have yet to find a Member 
who has ever made a serious complaint 
about any treatment accorded him by 
Mr. Martin as the Republican leader 
or as Speaker. 

Mr. Martin has a broad conception of 
the Important problems facing our coun¬ 
try. For years, he was on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House. He 
knows the legislative road that leads to 
laws, as he was on the Rules Committee 
for a long Ume. 

■KMATOR BALTOMflCTALZ., OF ICASSACHUBBTTB 

Senator Saltonstall Is one of the 
frroup of Members in the Senate who has 
served as governor. As the Governor of 
Massachusetts he was a distinct success. 
He had wide experience in governmental 
Ediairs in Massachusetts and culminated 
his service to the State with three terms 
as Governor of Massachusetts. 

Since coming to the Senate in 1944, the 
Senator has been exposed to and gotten 
a good Insight into the national prob¬ 
lems facing us at this time. He is listed 
as a forward-looking, progressive type of 
Individual. He has a broad grasp of our 
international problems and the inci¬ 
dental problems of security which are 
tied to our foreign policy. The Senator 
is a very personable individual and one 
can readily understand how he remained 
in public office for so many years. 

Senator Saltonstall's family is, like 
the family of Governor Warren, of Call- 
fomia. a large, happy family. It is very 
possible that the Senator, in the event 
of a deadlock, might be considered se¬ 
riously for the top spot and probably 
even more likely that he might be con¬ 
sidered as a running mate of the one who 
would be selected for the nomination for 
President. 

BENATOE EDWARD KABTXN, OF PSNNBTLTANU 

Senator Martin is the oldest man in 
this list of names. He has had an inter¬ 
esting and colorful career as a soldier 
and as a public official. 

Undoubtedly, Senator Martin will W 
the favorite son of the Pennsylvania d^- 
egation at the national convention. 
This delegation has 70 votes and constl- 


tiites a veiF strong groinp in the event 
that trading botwoen the vanous candi¬ 
dates should occur. 

Edward Martin rose from the nsok of 
private to become a major general in the 
Uhited States Army. He served with 
distinction In World War I and with dis¬ 
tinction in WorM War 0. He has been 
awarded the DMngiiished Service Cross 
several times and he also wears the Pur¬ 
ple Heart, symbolic of the fact that he 
was wounded in action. 

As a public official of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Senator Martin has made 
an excellent record. In the numerous 
State offices in which he has-served, he 
has performed well. He was. the Gov¬ 
ernor of Pwinsylvanla for 6 years and. 
proved to be an excellent administrator 
as well as an excellent chief executive 
of that great State. Undoubtedly, that 
training would be a splendid background 
for the administrative duties of the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States. The Senator 
has been Adjutant General of the State 
of Pennsylvania which, in addition to his 
active participation in the last two wars, 
qualifies him as an authority on the mat¬ 
ter of national security. He Is thor¬ 
oughly aware of the problems facing the 
country In a military sense. Since our 
foreign policy and national security are 
so interwoven In this age, all this expe¬ 
rience is valuable to him in trying to help 
shape a course that will lead us to peace. 
He knows the explosive and Interdepend¬ 
ent world in which we are living today 
and Is anxious, like every other public 
official, to try to lay down a pattern of 
relationship between ourselves and the 
remainder of the world which will lead 
to a peaceful horizon. No man who has 
not had the combat experience of Sen¬ 
ator Martin can realize how a combat 
soldier hopes and prays and is willing 
to sacrifice for peace. 

It may be that In the event a com¬ 
paratively young man Is nominated for 
President, the Republican Party would 
look to an older man to balance the 
ticket, such as was the case in 1944. Sen¬ 
ator Martin, from the large State of 
Pennsylvania, would be an ideal candi¬ 
date for Vice President in that con¬ 
tingency. 

It is unlikely that the convention 
would nominate a man of his age for 
President. Should he be nominated for 
President and elected, he would be 69 
years of age at the time he took office, 
which is generally considered to be too 
advanced an age for the strenuous Job 
which the Presidency entails. At any 
rate, he would prove to be a tremendous 
drawing power in his own State and the 
populous East, where he 1$ a member of 
the ticket, and it would not surprise 
anyone who has thought about the mat¬ 
ter, to find him on the ticket as a candi¬ 
date for Vice President. 

benatos doooe, of bcabbacndbrtb 

I also Include the name of Senator 
Henry Cabot Losoe, Jr., as a possible 
candidate. As a very young man he 
showed tremendous vote-getting ca¬ 
pacity by being elected to the United 
States Senate. While a Member of the 
Senate^ and a very intelligent one. the 
war came on. Without any fuss or 
feathers, or without seeking to gain pub« 
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Hefty for bis dedsion, he resigned from 
the Senate and enter^ the armed serv¬ 
ices. He hEul a magnlhoent war record 
in cmnbat. He returned when his mili¬ 
tary service was over and again ran for 
the Senate In 1946 and was elected over 
the veteran campaigner Senator Walsh. 
It is perfectly obvious that a man of his 
age, with these attainments, and with 
his vote-getting capacity, must be reck¬ 
oned with. He would add to any ticket, 
and It might very well be that in trying 
to select a young man with strong public 
appeal and a most excellent record, the 
convention might select Senator Loscc. 
He is young enough so he esCh be a promi¬ 
nent leader on the national scene for 
many years to come. We have often 
heard it said that coming events cast 
their shadows forward. The shadow of 
Senator Lodcb on the national political 
scene Is already clearly discernible and 
it may very well grow larger and more 
intense as the history of the next 15 years 
unfolds. On the pressing problems of 
the day. such as international questions, 
matters of security, and the building of 
an organization that will bring world 
peace, his record is excellent. This man 
is well trained, widely traveled, and 
equipped In every way to handle almost 
any job In the gift of our Nation. He is 
marked for a high place in the leadership 
of his party, as well as in the leadership 
of our Government. 

There are other men who may develop 
Into candidates. One Is General Eisen¬ 
hower. Another might be General Mac- 
Arthur, although his age is against him. 
General Eisenhower is leaving the Army, 
entering the field of education in the city 
of New York, and it could very well be 
that there might be a strong enough 
movement to draft him so that the Re¬ 
publican Party, assuming that he is a 
Republican, might select him. However, 
it Is unlikely that a military man will be 
selected. With all the military problems 
that have confronted the Nation in the 
last few years, I believe that the electo¬ 
rate still Is a little uncertain as to the 
wisdom of selecting as a candidate a man 
whose entire career has been devoted to 
military problems. But times have and 
are changing and it might be that the 
people who have 15.000,000 veterans In 
their midst might lay aside their general 
feeling against military men In public 
office and decide to take such a leader. 


Progress Versus Criticism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OP MISSOTTBI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVSS 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude an editorial from the pen of Mr, 
Robert M. White n, editor of the Mexico 
Ledger, of Mexico, Mo. 

Zt is a pertinent and piquant comment 
on congressional policy and statesman¬ 
ship and Is particularly timely and ac¬ 
curate in Its summary of the attitude of 

XOni—App.-249 


xmblic mtiment on the session Just 
closing. 

The editorial appears in the JUly 23, 
1947, edition of the Evening Ledger as 
follows: 

XKVZSnaATIONB 

The coming poUtleal year—the homestretch 
run for “48"—^promises to be a year of con¬ 
gressional Investigations. 

Rubbing their hands with glee, the Re¬ 
publican Congresa is planning to Investigate 
such agencies. Issues, and actions as the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation, the immi¬ 
gration system, organization of the execu¬ 
tive branch, wartime profiteering, economic 
condition of the country, high prices, hous¬ 
ing shortage, foreign needs and domestic 
resources, lobbying activity by Federal em¬ 
ployees. propaganda and publicity activity 
by executive agencies. Voice of America, 
policies of all lending and spending agenctes, 
enforcement of the new labor law, taxes and 
tax policy, social security, un-Amerloan ac¬ 
tivities, flood control, etc. 

Even investigations will be Investigated. 

Some of this probing Is desirable. 

The fact that it can happen Is a needed 
restraint on some not-too-responslble bu¬ 
reaucrats. However, Investigations are a 
negative way of getting things done. They 
ore time-and-energy-consuming and while 
they correct some policies they mainly dis¬ 
close the true character of past performance. 

Naturally, the main reason the GOP Con¬ 
gress has held back Its major investigations 
until the coming year, is political. Any and 
all disclosures of inefficiency in Government 
will be used as pdlitical ammunition In *48. 
This, of course. Is all a part of the game. 
However, the country will not be tooled. 
The past Democratic administration were 
eras of progress. And eras of progress get 
more votes In the long run than eras of In¬ 
vestigations. While Investigations make his¬ 
tory more accurate, they don’t make history. 


The Record of Congreii on Houiing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 {legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement I have prepared 
on the record of the present session of 
Congress in connection with providing 
adequate housing facilities. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Bousmo AND TBX XZGBTIZTH CONGRESS 

When this session of Congress began in 
January we all knew that this Nation faced 
as one of Its major problems a bousing crisis. 
It was a problem which affected every ele¬ 
ment of our society but the group which It 
undoubtedly hit hardest was the veteran. 
Veterans wanted and needed housing des¬ 
perately. They needed housing to fit their 
limited incomes. There were eevural con¬ 
crete propoeals put forward which would 
have gone a long way to meet the problem. 
But these propels were not accepted by 
this Congress and today we find that the 
fate of the homeien veteran as well as other 
citizens who nsed a place to live Is not only 
no better but in many respects considerably 
worse than it was when this Congress began 
Its deliberations. 


The action of this Congress on housing has 
been negative. Franklin D. Rooeevelt, Jr., 
national housing chairman of the American 
Veterans Committee (AVO), an organization 
of World War n veterans which has shown 
creative leadership In the housing field, said 
in Jantiary that the veteran asked three 
things from this Congress in regard to bous¬ 
ing: (1) Passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wag¬ 
ner long range housing bUl; (2) continua¬ 
tion of rent controls without Increases; and 
(3) the continuation of the limitation on 
commercial building and the channelling of 
critically short materials Into veterans’ hous¬ 
ing. 

Let us take a look at the record of Congress 
on these three minimum proposals. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill has been 
endorsed by an impressive group of civic and 
church organizations in addition to the CIO, 
AFL, AVC, and VFW. The need for it has 
been demonstrated In the cold figures of 
statistics as well as the heart-rending stories 
of broken families with which we are all 
familiar. The Bureau of the Census has re¬ 
ported that from 30 to 40 percent of married 
veterans are living In rented rooms or dou¬ 
bled up with In-lawB. The survey also dem¬ 
onstrated that most veterans could not afford 
the housing which was being erected. The 
median weekly income of veterans was shown 
to be between *40 and $60. In the majority 
of cases they cannot afford to pay more than 
$40 a month rent, and they cannot afford 
housing costing much over $8,000. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill provided 
financial aids and guarantees which would 
expand rental and sale housing construc¬ 
tion. It would have brought the cost of 
housing down. 1 do not Intend to go into 
the details of the bill. Actually, In the eyes 
of the AVC and VFW it was a conservative 
proposal considering the proportions of the 
housing crisis. The AVC urged, for ex¬ 
ample, that the period of amortization loans 
for housing be extended to 60 years and 
the Interest rate reduced to 3 percent. The 
effect of these provision would be to reduce 
a $60 monthly rental to around $48. The 
AVC proposed numerous other concrete 
amendments which would have broadened 
and Improved the bill. 1 point this out to 
make It clear that it was not for a lack of 
a well-thought-out housing program that 
this Congress failed to act. The program 
which would have provided a large part of 
the solution was there—but It was rejected. 

Instead of adopting a positive program 
Congress chose to listen to the siren call 
of the powerful real estate lobby. While 
the Wall Street Journal was reporting that 
over-all building costs were up 86 percent 
over 1639 and at an all-time peak, Congrcs.s 
was busy removing the last of the essential 
controlB which were protecting a veterans' 
housing program. The American Veterans 
Committee protested during the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress concerning the results of 
the removal of price controls prematurely. 
Today we find that It has become general 
economic opinion that many controls were 
removed too soon. But In the face of a 
housing crisis and of skyrocketing housing 
prices Congress gave the green light to com¬ 
mercial builders in removing the last of the 
needed controls in the so-called extension of 
rent-control bill. 

It already appears that we can kiss good- 
by to any hope of housing In the next year 
that veterans can afford. Housing builders 
are reported to be curtailing their, pro¬ 
grams up to 90 and 05 percent because of 
the increasing cost caused by the competi¬ 
tion of commercial building. 

At the same time that vetcrems groups 
were urging steps to reduce the cost of hous¬ 
ing, the Congress chose to extend rent con¬ 
sole with phony provisions leaving the door 
open for Increased rents. Actually land¬ 
lords were making more money than ever 
before. Net operating Income of landlords 
increased 30 to 40 percent since 1039 because 
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Of the almost complete absence of vacancies 
and the savings landlords have made in 
maintenance costs. But nongress chose to 
accept the proposal of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Real Estate Boards calling for a 
15-percent Increase In rente for landlords 
who give their tenants a year’s lease. Again, 
the consideration was not for the millions 
of veterans and other citizens looking for a 
place to live at rents they could afford but 
for the profiteering group represented by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

Today it does not require extended in¬ 
vestigation but merely a few conversations 
with veterans to discover they are not happy 
about the current housing picture. Veterans 
have been reasonable and patient in their 
housing demands. They have endured a 
multitude of extreme hardships in living in 
substandard housing makeshifts which have 
threatened their health and that of their 
families. They have doubled up with in-laws 
under circumstances which have caused gen¬ 
eral unhappiness and in many cases broken 
homes. But despite the patience and forti¬ 
tude of our veteran population no American 
can escape the conclusion that it is the Na¬ 
tion's duty to make a sincere and hard¬ 
hitting effort to face and solve the housing 
problem. 

This Congress has not faced the housing 
problem. I have tried to show that in the 
proposals of AVC and other groups we have 
had concrete suggestions. The program was 
there. We rejected it. As wo return to our 
home States this summer I wonder how we 
are to reply to the question of the veterans 
who come to ua and ask: “Why can’t I get a 
place to live?’’ Can wo with any sincerity 
say that the program of the National As¬ 
sociation of Real Estate Boards which we have 
adapted will provide the housing that vet¬ 
erans need? If we do succeed In locating a 
house for sale can we point It out trium¬ 
phantly to the veteran and say “Look what 
wo have done for you?’’ I fear not, because 
the only houses on sale now range from 
$10,000 to $20,000 in cost and the veteran 
Is apt to laugh a bit bitterly when we point 
out that kind of proposition to him. 

I am confident that tlie Members of this 
body are going to do a lot of thinking about 
housing In the next few months since they 
are going to get some very painted questions. 
I hope the thought is productive of a cou¬ 
rageous attempt next January to get housing 
and not simply to assure the profits of a 
small and selfish group. 


Regulation of Gas Trantmission 
Companies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (.legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled ‘*Oas Bill’s 
Cost Estimated at Fifty-two and a Half 
Million," written by Ruth Finney and 
published in the Scripps-Howard news¬ 
papers of July 25,1947. 


Hiere being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

GAS Dill's Cost Lstimated At Puty-two and 

One-Half Million—^Public Would Pay, 

Companies Collect 

{By Ruth Finney) 

Washington, July 25.— Natural gas trans¬ 
mission companies have a big dollars-and- 
cents stake In the Rizley Bill which would 
hamstring the Federal Power Commission's 
regulation of their rates. 

The bill passed the House recently and will 
lay over in the Senate until next winter. 

The Federal Power Commission released 
estimates today showing increased charges 
that 10 companies would be able to make if 
the bill becomes law. 

Consumers in Pittsburgh, Ohio, Chicago, 
Detroit, Missouri. Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dalcota. Oklahoma, Col¬ 
orado, Wyoming, Indiana, Tennessee, Arkan¬ 
sas and Mlpslsslppl would pay $52,600,000 
extra. 

HIGHEB P&OFITB 

The Commission said the added revenues 
would mean substantial Increases in the 
earnings of transmlSBlon companies. The 
estimates were: 

Cities Service. 14 to 24 3 percent. 

Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 26.4 to 79.4 
percent 

Natural Gas Pipeline Co., 11 to 33 percent. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co.. 18.7 to 33 
percent. 

Southern Natural Gas Co.. 11.3 to 22.3 per¬ 
cent. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 17.4 to 25.4 
percent. 

When the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee voted last week on the 
Rizley bill, it had not yet received the Fed¬ 
eral power Commission's report on the effect 
of the bill. The measure failed to receive 
approval by only one vote. 

COMMISSION S CONCLUSIONS 

This is what the report said: 

1. The bill would seriously hamper ef¬ 
fective regulation of rates and service, to 
the detriment of consumers. 

2. The Commission's report on its inquiry 
into ail phases of the natural gas industry 
will soon be submitted to Congress. There¬ 
fore, It would be unwise to enact legislation 
now. 

3. Many administrative difflculties would 
be inevitable because of contradictions and 
ambiguities in the bill. 

4. The bill given no assurance that the 
various States would have any authority to 
regulate. 


Housing 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this eve¬ 
ning at 7:45, our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Louisiana I Mr. 
Ellender], delivered an important 
speech on housing, over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System national hook-up, 
speaking here in Washington. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 am grateful for the 
opportunity of talking to you about housing. 
It is of deep regret to me, however, that the 
occasion for this opportunity is the filness of 
Mr. LaGuordia. I know all of you join me in 
hoping for his speedy and complete recovery. 

I regret Mr. LaGuardla’s absence tonight 
for still another reason. 1 agree with his 
view, often expressed, that the failure of 
Congress to enact comprehensive housing 
legislation Is a calamity. I consider—as he 
does—the reasons for this failure Intolerable 
and shocking. It is the very sort of situation. 
In short, which calls for the full play of Mr. 
LaGuardla’s unparalleled abilities for vivid 
analysis. 

One of the main reasons why wo do not 
now have comprehensive housing legislation 
has perhaps been best summed up by the 
President In a message to the Congress last 
month In this message he said: 

“One of the most stubborn obstacles In the 
way of any con-structive housing program has 
boon the opposition of the real-estate lobby. 
Its members have exerted pressure at every 
point against every proposal for making the 
housing program more effective. They have 
constantly sought to weaken rent control and 
do away with necessary aids to housing. They 
are openly proud of their success In blocking 
a comprehensive housing program. 

“This group has sought to achieve financial 
gains without regard to the damage done to 
others. It has displayed a ruthless disregard 
of the public welfaic.’’ 

As many of you know, I have been closely 
identified in the Congress with housing leg¬ 
islation for at least a decade. For many years, 
I served on the Senate committee which 
dealt with legislation relating to housing 
for low-income families. In 1944 and 1945, 
I was a member of the Special Senate Cem- 
mlttee on Hausing and Urban Redevelop¬ 
ment, of which Senator Taft was chairman. 
Over a 2-year period, we carried out the 
most exhaustive and painstaking investiga¬ 
tion on housing ever made in this country. 

This investigation showed that our present 
housing conditions are not due to the war 
but have roots which go far back into the 
prewar period. We found that, long before 
the war, private enterprise—and I say this 
not In criticism but as a matter of simple 
fact—had been unable under existing aids to 
provide decent housing not simply for the 
lowest Income third, but even for a subslan- 
tlal portion of our middle-income families. 
Wc found that most of the housing that was 
being built—before the war as well as after— 
was priced for sale or rent beyond the finan¬ 
cial moans of the great mass of cur moderate 
and low-income families. We found that 
Blum conditions had spread to such a large 
extent in mo.st of our communities, large and 
small alike, as to gnaw at the very vitals of 
their well-being. 

It was on the basis of the unanimous con¬ 
clusions of that committee that Senator 
Taft, Senator Wagner, and I Introduced S. 
1592 in the last Congress, and its successor 
bill, S. 866, in this Congress. 

Now, the basic point I want to make Is 
that the efforts of those of us who served 
on the Senate committee, and of the Sen¬ 
ators who participated In the drafting or 
consideration of these bills, were governed 
by a single fundamental objective. Simply 
stated it was that private enterprise muct be 
given every opportunity and every encourage¬ 
ment to do as much of the total housing 
job as it possibly could, and that all govern¬ 
mental aid and activity in the housing field 
had to be predicated on this approach. To¬ 
ward this end every private trade and related 
group interested in housing was canvassed 
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at least tbxee times for their stiggestions as 
to hour private enteii>ri8e could best be en¬ 
abled to do as muob of the Job as possible. 
We then incorporated in thetaille the various 
Boggestions made by these groups. In fact, 
our bill went Immeasurably bey^d the pro¬ 
posals advanced by these groups in assuring 
that private Industry should have every op¬ 
portunity and every encouragement to do as 
much of the total postwar bousing Job as 
passible. 

The result was that 90 percent of the pro¬ 
grams In 8.1502 last year, and S. 860 this year, 
were devoted to encouraging private con¬ 
struction of homes, whether for sale or rental. 
Public housing endeavor under these hills 
was clearly and oapllclty restricted to an 
area viiere there could not possibly be any 
competition with private enterprise, and only 
after being favorably acted upon by the 
elected olllcials of the governing body of the 
community applying lor Federal assistance. 
Also, it was severely limited Insofar as the 
total number of housing units that could be 
provided. 

It is, of course, with a deep sense of irony 
that I tell you all this. For our expectation 
was that, since the bill gave every possible 
incentive and aid to private .enterprise, and 
Included the very pro^ams suggested by the 
real estate and allied groups, we would nat¬ 
urally have their wholehearted support in 
securing the enactment of our bill. Under 
the circumstances, I think you will agree 
that would be the normal expectation of any 
group of fair-minded men. 

You all know how mistaken that expecta¬ 
tion proved to be. Primarily because of the 
fact that the bill provided some aid for our 
poorest families, the representatives of real 
estate and allied groups—who have, without 
any right or authority, sought to arrogate to 
themselves the role as the sole spokesmen for 
private enterprise- have bitterly and vicious¬ 
ly fought the enactment of the bill. 

But the views expressed by the representa¬ 
tives of the real estate and allied groups are 
not representative of the views of private en¬ 
terprise, Lot me make that clear by Just 
one example. In testifying before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report this 
month, Mr. Jerome Ney, the chairman of the 
board of the American Retail Assoolatlon, 
said: 

"Now a final word on the controversial Is¬ 
sue of public housing and the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. Again let’s put good sense ahead 
of emotion. A substantial portion of the Na¬ 
tion’s families at the bottom of the income 
pjrramld simply cannot afiord adequate hous¬ 
ing. We agree with Senator Tapt that sub¬ 
sidized public housing, at least for a time. Is 
the only Bcnslblc answer to this problem. 
We cannot agree that this type of public 
housing contains the threat of socialism In 
the housing Industry. On the contrary, we 
believe that the greatest threat to private 
enterprise in housing Is the failure to meet 
the housing problem head-on.’ 

There has never been any doubt In my 
mind that had we left out of the bill the 
provisions for a limited program of aid for 
our poorest families, it would have been 
passed long ago. But neither Senator Taft, 
nor SenatOT Waonxr, nor I, would agree to 
sponsor a program which extends aid to all 
groups of our citizens except those who need 
aid the most. This has never been the 
American way, and I hope It never wUI be. 

Last year, as you know, these real-estate 
groups were able to prevent a vote on the 
comprehensive housing bill in the House. 
IlilB year, they have directed their high- 
pressure tactics, misleading propaganda, and 
complete distortion of the facts toward pre¬ 
venting any action by the Congress on the 
bill. 

Let me give you a few typical exampleB of 
the way in whl<di these groupa operate. ThU 
year representatives of the real-estate group! 


came before the Senate Bankbsg and Cur¬ 
rency Committee and teeUfted that there 
really Is no housing shortage. They said a 
fictitious picture of housing abort^e has 
been created by Government {ffopaganda. 
(Senate hearings on Reorganlaation Plan No. 
3, p. 30.) We have been faced with the sorry 
spectacle of the representative of one of these 
groups stooping to make the categorical 
charge that the program of Government mar¬ 
ket guaranties for prefabricated housing un¬ 
dertaken as part of the veterans' housing pro¬ 
gram was, in fact, a calculated scheme to 
create a public-housing program. In proof 
of this, the group unequivocally stated that, 
aa part of this calculated scheme, the Gov¬ 
ernment has bsen purchasing these prefab¬ 
ricated imlts and storing them in ware¬ 
houses until they got enough of them to 
go ahead with a gigantic public-housing pro¬ 
gram. As It happened, the committee re¬ 
quested facts. And what do you suppose 
this witness said when the facts were so 
requested? He said, and I quote, “I was mis¬ 
taken about that.’’ (Senate hearings on Re¬ 
organization Plan No. 3. pp. 26, 27. and 63.) 
But the important fact is that this Incident 
Is typical of the tactics employed by the rep- 
reaeiitatives of these trade groups in spread¬ 
ing propaganda which they know Is without 
any basis in feet, with the hope that it would 
mislead the Members of the Congress and 
the public generally. 

An equally shocking spectacle was when 
representatives of these groups came before 
the Banking and Currency Committee and 
opposed the plan to organize the housing 
functions of the Government on a sound, 
permanent basis, on the ground that It was 
a mere subterfuge to promote public hous¬ 
ing. In proof of this, figures were cited to 
the effect that this year’s budget for the 
National Housing Agency was greater than 
Its budget for last year. (Senate bearings on 
Reorganization Plan No. 3, p. 37.) On actual 
checking, we found that the Increase cited 
was due to a very substantial Increase for 
private housing aid.*?, while, at the same 
time, there was a substantial decrease in the 
ftmds for public housing. In addition—and 
this caps the climax—when the House of 
Representatives cut out this Increase for pri¬ 
vate housing, these same spokesmen then 
took their hats and brief cases and went 
down the hall to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and asked that the reductions 
be restored on the ground that these services 
were essential to private enterprise. (Senate 
hearings on H, R. 3756. pp. 219-221.) 

These groups have not only sought to sabo¬ 
tage all proposals for an adequate hoiislng 
program: they have striven for legislation, 
and have engaged In litigation against the 
Government, designed to remove existing 
safeguards that the Congress has Imposed In 
the public Interest, In connection with the 
various aids It has made available to private 
housing enterprise. 

This has been particularly true in connec¬ 
tion with the Home Loan Bank Sjrstem. 

The result was that Just last month, on 
June 23. the Supreme Court decided a case 
where the Federal Home Loan Bank Com¬ 
missioner’s action to conserve the assets of 
a Federally chartered savings and loan as¬ 
sociation was attacked as arbitrary and un¬ 
constitutional, By unanimous opinion, the 
Supreme Court found It necessary to state, 
end I quote: *Tt would be intolerable that 
the Congress should endow an association 
with the right to conduct a public banking 
business on certain limitations and that the 
Court at the behest of those who took ad¬ 
vantage of the privilege should remove the 
limitations intended fer public protection." 

It Is evident wbat thcee short-sighted 
groups are aiming for. They want all the 
rights, all the prlvU^es, all the benefits, and 
all the aids, that they can get from the Fed¬ 
eral Qovenunent. But, they want absolute¬ 


ly none of the limitations or obligations that 
go with these benefits and aids and that 
Congress has found necessary to protect the 
public. Moreover, they not only want all 
they can get, but they want to be the only 
ones to get It. 

On the basis of the record, the present pic¬ 
ture is discouraging and disheartening. But 
I can tell you. on the laasls of my many years 
of experience as a legislator, that no short¬ 
sighted and Ill-advised groups, or any com¬ 
bination of them, can continue to thwart the 
public Interest If the public refuses to let 
them. The Congress In the long run is al¬ 
ways responsive to the public interest, and 
the more active and determined the fight 
put up by the public, the quicker the re¬ 
sponse will be. With the closing of the pres¬ 
ent session, and the return of Congressmen 
to their constituencies, tnere is an admirable 
opportunity for you to make clear to your 
Congressmen what your desires and demands 
on housing are. I hope that the people will 
take full advantage of that opportunity. 

Good night. 


The Third Parly 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUUDE PEPPER 

or rLmmA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July W, 1947 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two out¬ 
standing editorials written by Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Observer, and published in that 
paper. The editorials deal with the 
subject of a third party. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

WHT NO THIRD PARTY 

Some people, who wish to see a third party, 
think they see the breaking up of old party 
ties and the emergence of a party that, no 
matter Its name, will follow the course of the 
Labor Party In Britain. They argue that 
when Lloyd George organized a government, 
with conservatives In control of the military 
and fiscal branches, he lost the support of 
labor and the more militant liberals. The 
result was that the Liberal Party became a 
poor third. Its more conservative members 
voted with the Churchill Imperialist party 
and the others either Joined the Labor Party 
or gave it the votes necessary to enable the 
Labor Party to overwhelmingly defeat 
Churchill and the conservatives. 

In view of the fact that some Democratic 
Senators and even more of the Democratic 
Representatives voted for the tax bill desired 
by the big boys, and the labor bill, and many 
from the South voted to override Truman’s 
vetoes, it is said that they ore opening the 
way for the swallowing up of the Democratic 
Party by an American Labor Party. There 
might be something in that If conditions In 
America were similar to those in Britain. 
The southern Democrats who refused to fol¬ 
low the Democratic President in his vetoes 
have no thought of leaving the Democratic 
Party. They know such a course would drive 
them out of office. In an off year they may 
vote for conservative or even reactionary 
measures In Congress, but In a Presidential 
year they will support the nominee because 
party fealty Is strong and because they know 
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that the liberal sentlmeat In the South It 
much stronger than appears in the recent 
votes of legislators. 

History will repeat Itself. Most of the poli¬ 
ticians In North Carolina wore opposed to 
the nomination of Cleveland in 1884 and In 
1892, and the delegates to the national con¬ 
vention both times cast the vote of the State 
for another. But every time North Carolina 
gave the electoral vote to the nominee, there 
always being a strong element for Cleveland 
and reform. 

In 1896 the solid North Carolina vote was 
cast for Bryan, and also in 1900 and 1908— 
every time he ran. The “embattled farmers” 
were then liberal and militant and demanded 
liberal candidates and policies. 

In 1904 ihe conservative wing controlled 
and advocated the nomination of Parker. 
They later favored candidates who did not 
appeal to the rank and file of the parly. 
Every time the Democrats have nominated a 
conservative it has Invited the defeat that 
followed. 

In 1912 most politicians In North Carolina 
and In all other Southern States except South 
Carolina and Texas opposed the nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson. But this State, under 
liberal leadership, led in the nomination of 
Wilson In 1912 and 1916. He defeated the 
conservative Democrats In the convention 
and at the polls. If Wilson had not rung true 
for militant liberalism he could not have 
been nominated In 19X2 or elected. 

There were not wanting Democrats in 
North Carolina who were lukewarm support¬ 
ers of Roosevelt each of the four times he 
was nominated and elected. Snme came out 
for conservatives as the nominee and some 
Joined the Liberty League to defeat him. But 
in all that period the militant liberals were 
so powerful that Roosevelt received the larg¬ 
est majorities ever cast for a candidate In 
North Carolina. 

What docs all this prove? That North 
Carolina Democrats—and most other south¬ 
ern Democrats—cannot be seduced Into a 
third party or to favor the nomination of any 
candidate whose record is not progressively 
militant and liberal. Truman’s vetoes of 
Republican legislation has strengthened him. 
No Democrat can be elected who does not 
get the militant liberal vote. 

If, however, the Democratic Party should 
reject Its Jeffersonian, Jacksonian. Wilsonian, 
and Rooseveltlan sound llberalkm and up¬ 
hold the reactionary measures passed by this 
Congress. It would merit and Invite the utter 
defeat that followed the nomination of Park¬ 
er and Davis, who had the misfortune to get 
the kiss of death from big business, which 
on election day voted Republican. 

The conservative and reactionary vote in 
the country at large is tied hand and foot 
to the Republican Party which does its 
bidding. When Democrats, falling to stand 
true for the old Democratic doctrine of “equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none” 
nominate r, so-called mlddlc-of-tiiG-road 
candidate they march down the road to cer¬ 
tain defeat. 

No. There will be no Incentive to let a 
Labor or other third party follow what 
ocemred in Europe. The Democrat Party in 
1948 will ring true for dynamic progressive 
and liberal policies and will altraci, the vole 
of all who repudiate the reactionary policies 
of this Republican Congress, and will hold the 
support of all the regular Democratic States. 

THIRD PARTY IN 1948? 

About this time of an off year when big 
Issues divide men, In one of the parties much 
talk is heard of the probable organization of 
a now party in the Presidential election. The 
present predictions of division are not new. 
When a party has been In power for a long 
time there is certain to develop differences 
on policies. These became so acute In the 
last term of Cleveland that when Bryan was 
nominated in 1896 the Cleveland element 
nominated Palmer and Buckner on a gold* 


smndard ticket. The Third Party ticket 
made a poor showing, for its members were 
BO hostile to Bryan and so strong for the gold 
standard that In order to make Bryan’s de¬ 
feat doubly sure most of the Palmer and 
Buckner supporters voted for McKinley on 
election day. 

After a tenure from 1897 to 1912 there arose 
serious divisions in the Republican Party. 
Under Taft the party enacted the worst tariff 
measure in history and became so reactionary 
that In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt and other 
Republicans refused to support the regular 
nominees. They organized a new party with 
militant leaders—Theodore Roosevelt and 
Hiram Johnson as candidates—and in that 
year this new party—called Progressive—car¬ 
ried six States, Roosevelt would have been 
elected if the Democrats had not nominated 
a fighting liberal. The division in the Re¬ 
publican Party assured Wilson's big majority, 
but in that year he would have won If there 
had been no Republican spilt. In that elec¬ 
tion Roosevelt received 88 electoral votes to 
Taft’s 8, Wilson getting all the others. 

There has been no serious attempt to form 
a third party since 1924 when the La Pollette- 
Whcolor ticket of the Progressive Party failed 
to carry any State except Wisconsin. 

Will there bo a serious movement to form 
a new party In 1048? Harold L Ickes left the 
Republican Party In 1912 to support Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, returned to It later, but re¬ 
fused to remain In the party when It returned 
to old-time reaction and supported Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1932, 19S0, 1940, and 1944. He 
says: “I am very much In favor of two strong 
major parties. I do not want to see the 
Democrats scored to death. So I assure 
them that there will be no third party In 
1948." 

Mr. Ickes, having Affiliated with three par¬ 
ties. ought to be as good an authority oa lives 
on the question of a third party. He thinks 
the real threat to Democrats comeo from the 
Democratic administration Itself and not 
from an imagined third party that lacks or¬ 
ganization, money, or leadership. 

It is true today, as Wilson said In his day, 
that 75 percent of the Democrats were liberal 
and 25 percent conservative, whereas the pro¬ 
portion of Republicans was 75 percent con¬ 
servative or reactionary, while 25 percent of 
the Republicans were liberals. Judging by 
the votes in Congress at this session the pro¬ 
portion of Republicans who are liberal has 
decreased, and in the Senate there are less 
than half a dozen and probably not more 
than that proportion In the House. In 1948 
the Republicans will be dominated by the 
element that has shaped reactionary legis¬ 
lation and will nominate candidates who are 
in the bag for the big boys, but who will 
talk progressive as Dewey did after reaching 
the Pacific coast In 1944, Nobody believed 
his belated liberal talk was sincere. 

The Democratic Party must and will be 
mllltantly liberal and make the issue as 
clear-cut as Wilson and Roosevelt did. If it 
caters to the so-called conservative vote It 
will Invite the same fate that defeated It 
when It nominated Parker, Davis, and other 
candidates who received the kiss of death 
from some of the big boys. 


Rent-Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J- MYERS 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1847 
Mr, MYERS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Letting the Cat Out?*' published 
in the Pittsburgh Press of July 24,1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LETTINO THE CAT OUT? 

Congressman Jesse Wolcott recently made 
some interesting comments on the new rent 
lav/ which be engineered through the legis¬ 
lative mill. 

The Michigan Republican advised tenants 
who feel their landlords aren’t entitled to a 
16-percent rent increase to sit tight. 

But under the law which Mr. Wolcott 
sponsored, such a tenant will face the possi¬ 
bility of an unlimited rent Increase or evic¬ 
tion, come next March, unless he agfeos to 
the rent boost now so he can get a longer 
lease. 

To brush off this threat, Mr. Wolcott told 
reporters that Congress has no intention of 
forcing tenants into the streets next spring. 
If the housing shortage is still bad, he said, 
rent controls won’t be permitted to expire 
February 20, as cchedulcd. 

Well, could U be Mr. Wolcott is letting 
the cat out of tne bag? 

The one-sided rent law. which brandishes 
the threat of eviction next spring over the 
tenant who refuses to give his landlord an 
immediate rent increase, was passed under 
pressure of the real-estate lobby. 

But Mr. Wolcott’s statements are signifi¬ 
cant. 

It leads one to wonder whether this rent 
law wasn’t just a gesture of appeasement to 
satisfy the landlord lobby and win the votes 
of the real-estate men in the 1948 election 

Having sewed them up, the Republicans 
then could very well say to the real-estate 
interests.—Just before rent controls expire 
next February: 

“Wc gave you the chance to get a 15-per¬ 
cent rent increase. Now we’ro going to 
extend the rent controls another year.’’ 

And hope that that will give them the 
votes of the tenants too. 

Or maybe Congressman Wolcott already 
has seen the handwriting on the wall if rent 
ceilings are lifted. For the housing shortage 
certainly Isn’t going to bo licked by next 
spring And If rent controls are permitted 
to expire, thousands of tenants will face evic¬ 
tion with no place to go. 

Should this come to pass, the Republicans 
might very well find themselves with a hous¬ 
ing problem of their own. They might have 
to move out of Washington, 


Resource Developmlent and Valley 
Authorities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OP WASHINOTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have Inserted 
In the Record an able address on the sub¬ 
ject, Resource Development and Valley 
Aulhoritie.s, by Hon. C. Girard Davidson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, before 
the Valley Authority Conference in 
Washington, D. C., July 18,1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today as never before this country must 
concern itself with the vital problem of con- 
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Mrfinf ftttd d«v«]oplxig Ita bMl« r«ouroet. 
Tbe full utlUaatlaa of our rMouroM it anott- 
aary for tbe piugraMiva tfeveloimiaat of our 
•ooiuuny and tha aohlarasnant of Xitgbar 
atandarda of living for our paopla. 

Many oountriaa of the world ara alao da- 
pending VQxai tba baaie reaouroaa of tba 
United States to assiat them in bridging tbe 
Wtp until tbay can support ttiamaeivss 
tbrougli tba devaU^pmant of tbair own i»- 
aoutoes. At the direction of the Praaldent, 
two oommittaaa of Oovommant eoonomlate 
and experts and a oomxnlttea of private cit- 
laena are studying this problem. They are 
trying to i^pmaa the efleots of a oomprehen- 
alve program of foreign aid and reoonstruo- 
tion <m our own resources and tba Impact of 
such aid on our economy. 

Despite the prodigal fashion with which we 
have exploited our resources in the past, this 
country is still basloally very wealthy. There 
are vast areas In the oount^, particularly in 
the West, where we have bardy scratched tbe 
surface in the devdopment of our resources. 
In addition to providing this country and 
the world with the materials and supplies 
they require, the full development of these 
underdeveloped areas will provide millions of 
additional Jobs, business and farm oppor¬ 
tunities for our oitlaens. 

As tbe President said In hla State of the 
Union message to Congress. **Tbe major op- 
portTinity of our generation to increase the 
weelth of the Nation lies in the development 
of our great river systems." Of course he 
meant the construction of multiple-purpose 
dams that will harness the waters of aux 
rivers lor flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
fish and wildlife propagation, and recrea¬ 
tion. But be also meant when he spoke of 
increasing our wealth that these river sys¬ 
tems should produce cheap and abundant 
supplies of hydroelectric power. As he oald 
at Kansas City last month. *'We have a long¬ 
standing policy that public power resources 
should be developed for the benefit of the 
people.” 

I do not want to minimise the need for 
flood control and other benefits of water de¬ 
velopment in the Mlseourl Basin and on 
other river systems in the West, but I want 
to emphasize that such flood control and 
other benefits must be achieved without sac¬ 
rificing the productive benefit, the creative 
benefit of hydroelectric power. 

Just as a century ago the railroads opened 
up tbe West, so cheap power will develop its 
resoiirces. But the difference will be that 
instead of making the West a colonial em¬ 
pire of the East by carrying away Its movable 
assets, cheap power, If we maintain our pres¬ 
ent public power ixfllcies, will bring a bal¬ 
anced development and a prosperity based 
upon a diversified economy. 

Advancing technology places Increasing 
reliance upon power for the production of 
the things we use and for processing the 
raw materials of our mines, our fields, and 
our forests. The electric furnace and the 
electrol^lc cell are our means of overcom¬ 
ing the depletion of our high-grade mineral 
reserves because through them a large va¬ 
riety of our low-grade mineral ores can be 
made to yield their metals and chemicals, 
if cheap power is available. Electricity today 
is an indispensable raw material of pro¬ 
duction. 

Even though these last himdred years have 
seen us skim the cream of our western min¬ 
erals and forests and land resources, we have 
the tools whereby those resources that re¬ 
main can be made to continue the enrich¬ 
ment of the American economy. For In¬ 
stance. the application of cheap power to cur 
forest resources opens up vast potentialities 
for economic activity in plastics, alcobd, 
and other chemicals. We can make the full 
tree become a producer of wealth, instead 
of one-third lumber and two-thirds waste. 
This development Is already well under way 
In the Padflo Northwest whers a variety ox 


products are now being pr ooswsd from what 
wes wood waste. 

The fame principle appUes to our fishing 
Industry. At the pr es en t time we discard 
at our fish oennerles almost as much value 
In vitsmlns and proteins as we prooeaa* 
GUven adequate research and tbe appUca- 
tton of ohe^^ power, we wUl some day be 
producing synthetic fibers, artiflolal leatber, 
and a variety of pharmaceutlcel substanoee 
from the scrap of the fishing industry. 

The availability of abundant cheep power 
moans not only the conversion of resources 
now wasted or untapped into useful prod¬ 
uets but tbe diversification of the raw-mate¬ 
rial economies of our underdeveloped areas. 
As an area begins to process some of Its own 
raw materials, its prosperity Increases and 
It becomes a better market for the goods 
manufactured in the other regions of our 
ooimtry. The diversification of industry re¬ 
duces the reliance of a region upon the ex¬ 
ploitation of its basic raw materials. Con¬ 
sequently. there is more opportunity for the 
conservation of the region’s basic resources 
without impairing its prosperity. 

The same dams which produce the power 
so Important to the economio progress of 
our imderdeveloped areas store the water 
and make it available for Irrigating arid 
lands. Through land reclamation we can 
provide additional acreage to grow the food 
needed, in ever greater quantities, at home 
and abroad. 

In addition to increasing our supply of 
arable land by Irrigation and reclamation 
projects, we must conserve our soil resources 
and restore the fertility of land already imder 
cultivation. For this purpose, formers are 
demanding ever greater qiiantitiee of phos¬ 
phate fertlliaser. 

In the Northwest thers is almost an in¬ 
finite supply of phosphate awaiting develop¬ 
ment by the fertUlzer industry. Through 
the electric-furnace process developed by tbe 
TVA, we believe that low-grade phosphate 
shale may be used as effectively in tbe pro¬ 
duction of plant food as is the high-grade 
rock under the other methods. Here again 
the availability of the abimdant supplies of 
cheap hydroelectric power can assist in the 
development of a mineral vitally needed for 
conserving one of the Nation’s most valued 
resources. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
develcqjment of our western phosphate re¬ 
serves. the Department of Interior under¬ 
took to develop a coordinated program In¬ 
volving most of Its 12 bureaus and divisions. 
Our phosphate program involves the survey¬ 
ing and testing of western phosphate de- 
pcilts. the study of commercial feasibility, 
the transmission of power to the areas slated 
for development, adjustments in our min¬ 
eral leasing policy to facilitate development, 
the study of transportation, market, and 
other factors influencing the production of 
phosphate and the coordination of the 
agencies responsible for thoee various func¬ 
tions. We are also working cooperatively 
with tbe Department of Agriculture and the 
TVA on this project. 

The coordination of Interior agencies in¬ 
volved in the program was facilitated by the 
Pacific Northwest Coordination Committee 
which hod been establlebed by the Depart¬ 
ment to pull tc^ther and correlate the 
programs of the several bureaus In that re¬ 
gion. The execution of the phosphate pro¬ 
gram in proximity to the people of the r^lon 
affected has given added impetus to tbe de¬ 
velopment. 

This kind of approach to the problem of 
resource development has demonstrated the 
value of intenslfled efforts to coordinate ex¬ 
isting agencies of Oomnment In the area 
within'which the work is to b* done, both 
within and between the ssveral departments. 

1 am not citing this example of an effec¬ 
tive attack upon a resource problem in order 
to lead this oooXerenoe away from its sub- 
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Jeet. Nor Is this an attempt to prove what 
you already know-^hat competent, eameet 
people working on the eolutlon of a problem 
tor the public benefit wUl do a good Job ir- 
teepeotlve of organizational difficulties and 
administrative hurdles. I am aware that 
the problem to whiem this conference ad¬ 
dresses Itself Is not whether we should have 
coordination in the development of our re¬ 
sources or why we should have coordination, 
but how this can best be done. 

We are seeking the meet effective, efficient, 
and economical method of doing our resource 
conservation and development jobs. We are 
seekliq; the most competent vehicle for the 
planning and administration cf these pro¬ 
grams. We are seeking a method that will 
not depend merely upon the good will of a 
few gc^ people. We want machinery that 
will facilitate—not frustrate—the good work 
of good people. 

I have been fortunate In having had a rare 
opportunity to observe the various ap¬ 
proaches we have used in developing our re¬ 
sources. I was employed by TVA for several 
years, during which much of the Initial plan¬ 
ning and construction were under way. After 
a period In private law practice I then went 
to work for the Bonneville Power Adminis¬ 
tration in Portland. Oreg., and had an op- 
portimlty to observe the problems of resource 
development in the Columbia River Basin, 
The Bonneville Power Administration of the 
Department of the Interior, as you undoubt¬ 
edly know. Is the power marketing agency 
for dams built and operated by the Corps of 
Engineers and tbe Bureau of Reclamation 
on the Columbia River. Currently, here in 
the Department of Interior, as 1 have indi¬ 
cated. we have attempted to coordinate the 
bureaus and divisions of the Department to 
achieve our conservation and resource de¬ 
velopment objectives. 

Out of this experience has come a convic¬ 
tion that the planning of resource develop¬ 
ment should be on a river-basin basis; and 
that the most speedy, efficient, and economi¬ 
cal method for corrytog out both the plan¬ 
ning and execution of the program is by a 
regional development agency which has ul¬ 
timate authority and responsibility for tbe 
total Job to be done. Tbe budget process 
through which our national resource agen¬ 
cies must operate is such that It 1 b well nigh 
impossible to achieve the dovetailing of 
plans and programs of work In a given river 
basin. Even If the agencies should submit 
budgets which are properly related to com¬ 
mon objectives in river basins, there Is no 
guaranty that the various congressional 
committees which will consider the programs 
and requests for funds of the several agencies 
will coordinate their actions. Moreover, na¬ 
tional agencies have broad interests in rela¬ 
tion to which the problems of any one river 
basin are relatively less Important. Ctonse- 
quently, responsibility should be concen¬ 
trated In a regional agency which is solely 
concerned with the development of tbe re¬ 
sources of that basin. 

The establishment of a valley authority 
does not require the replacement of tbe Fed¬ 
eral agencies with special competence, which 
perform those fiinotions In the area which 
are clearly a part of a general national pro¬ 
gram. But under the unified planning of a 
valley authority which Is responsible for the 
results achieved and is vested with the ulti¬ 
mate authority to get the Job done, the tim¬ 
ing and scope of these agencies’ respective 
programs would conform to the requirements 
of the vaUey’s development. 

A good example of the lack of such tmi- 
fled attack on a river basin is represented by 
the Bio Orande Valley, which consUtutes one 
of the most acute problems in the country. 
In this valley, the water supply is inadequate 
and Irregular. From time to time, sprl^ pr 
summer floods cause extremely heavy dam¬ 
age to rural and urban properUes and trans¬ 
portation faoiUUas. The flood danger la 
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steadily becoming worse, doe to the rising 
level of the river bed caused by the ever- 
increasing deposits of sediment. The river 
bed is already several feet higher than the 
adjacent valley land over long stretches of 
the river. It is at least several feet higher 
than the main business and indxistrlal sec¬ 
tion of the city of Albuquerque. The pres¬ 
ent levee system becomes less and leas effec¬ 
tive as the bed of the river rises. 

The aggrading river bed Is causing the 
water table underlying the adjacent valley 
land to rise, and is rending the present 
drainage system more and more ineffective. 
Irrigated farmlands are being abandoned as 
they become waterlogged or are covered by 
sediment brought down by the floods. 

To put an end to the devastation and prop¬ 
erty damage caused by soil erosion, floods, 
and deposits of sediment requires a com¬ 
pletely Integrated valley prc^ram. The de¬ 
velopments on the main river for down¬ 
stream flood and sediment control, irriga¬ 
tion. and power must be related to the de¬ 
velopments for upstream erosion control 
and the rehabilitation of the resources on 
the watershed. Plans for the downstream 
program are the primary responsibility of the 
Bureau of Beclamation, the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, and of several other cooperating agen¬ 
cies. Plans for the upstream and watershed 
development are the primary responsibility 
of the Department of Agriculture. Funds 
were approved by Congress for carrying for¬ 
ward the reclamation and downstream flood- 
control investigations and plans during the 
war. Appropriations and work on the up¬ 
stream flood control or watershed investiga¬ 
tions by the Department of Agriculture were 
suspended during the war. 

The reports and plans of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers were 
scheduled for completion July 1 of this year. 
Investigations of the upstream phases of the 
problem by the Department of Agriculture 
have not been resumed as of this date, and 
reports and plans will not be completed short 
of 2 years or even longer if funds for this 
purpose are not made available for the fiscal 
year 1948. All three reports should have 
been prepared, been fully coordinated and 
presented at the same time so that there 
may have been laid before Congress a com¬ 
plete over-all plan for the middle Rio Qrande 
Valley. 

Similarly, other rivers are broken up into 
special problems and attacked upon a piece¬ 
meal basis. 

Only the development of the Tennessee 
Valley stands out In sharp contrast to the 
development of our other great river basins. 
While the Rio Qrande Valley problem still 
awaits a solution, the Tennessee Valley hsM 
achieved watershed control in step with dam 
construction so that the river now runs clear 
and the soil in that valley stays on the land. 

If we have learned the lesson of the inti¬ 
mate relationship between natural resources 
that permits their unified development, it Is 
largely becau.se of the example of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley and the TVA. It would be 
extremely dogmatic to assert that a river 
could not be developed except by a valley 
authority modeled after TVA. But It Is ir¬ 
refutable that despite the long years of effort 
by our other resource development and con¬ 
struction agencies, and the millions of dol¬ 
lars of expenditures, the Teimessee is the 
only river that has been completely harnessed 
and controlled In the interests of the people. 

Compare the Tennessee Valley with its 
neighbor, the Missouri. In the past few 
weeks we have witnessed some dramatic con¬ 
trasts between the two regions—the one 
devastated by floods; the other secure from 
such depredation and ready to benefit from 
the storage of the waters derived from heavy 
rains by releasing them through turbines 
to generate electric power. 

There are other significant, if less dra¬ 
matic, bases for comparing the Tennessee 
and Missouri Valleys. During the 10-year 


period 1080 to 1040, the Tenneseee Valley 
gained 12 percent in population: the Mie- 
eouri Valley lost one-half of 1 peroent of its 
population. The value of manufactured 
goods produced in the seven Tenneseee Valley 
States increased 27.7 percent, and Industry 
expanded: in the Missouri Valley during the 
same period the number of manufacturing 
plants decreased from 20,000 to 17,000, repre¬ 
senting a loss of employment for 110,000 wage 
earners. Land values which had been on a 
parity in the two valleys in 1930 increased 
from about $39 per acre to an average of 
$46.30 per acre in the Tennessee Valley and 
decreased to $25.28 in the Missouri Valley. 
In other respects, the economic well-being of 
the people of the Tennessee Valley Improved 
during the lO-year period with resulting 
benefits to the entire Ration. The Missouri 
Valley, which comprises one-sixth of the land 
area of the United States and is vastly richer 
in other natural resources, does not carry its 
proportionate weight in the national 
economy. 

These comparisons demonstrate that it Is 
important not only that we make the neces¬ 
sary investments in the development of otir 
basic resources but that we do It in such a 
way as to achieve a balance of interests. 
The active participation of the people of the 
region in the planning for the development 
of the resources, on which their future well¬ 
being depends, helps materially in formu¬ 
lating and crystallizing the common pur¬ 
pose in relation to which conflicts can be 
resolved In the public interest. 

Most of us have agreed upon the desir¬ 
ability and even the necessity of developing 
our river basins through valley authorities. 
But Just because this is the most sensible 
plan doesn’t mean that it will be easy to 
achieve. All of us remember the years it took 
the late Senator Norris to secure the passage 
of the “lame duck" amendment which made 
good sense and hurt no one. In addition to 
being right, he had to work at it. We can 
do no better than to follow his example. We 
should do no less. 


The Crisis Facing Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

or rLOBlDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July W, 1947 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in spite 
of the unprecedented prosperity which we 
have today, a real crisis faces many of 
the prominent agricultural commodities 
of this country unless we can expand 
our foreign markets so that they may 
be absorbed. I recently delivered a 
radio address on the subject. I ask 
unanimous consent to have It printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

We are now at a point of farm and indus¬ 
trial production and prosperity unprecedent¬ 
ed in American history. Corporation profits 
and farm Income today are generally higher 
then ever in the past. Yet, at this very time, 
a number of important agricultural products 
face a truly grave market emergency and 
threaten bankruptcy or serious losses to 
thousands of efficient farm producers. 

This market crisis faces a substantial num¬ 
ber of farm products produced in a great 


number of our States—citrus fruits, dried 
fruits, potatoes, Including sweetpotatoes. cer¬ 
tain of the canned vegetables, dried milk, 
dried eggs, and others. 

These products, until this year, were par¬ 
tially sustained by large Government pur¬ 
chases and by foreign exports. Today Gov¬ 
ernment purchases and the foreign market 
have greatly dwindled. This situation has 
been permitted to develop despite the fact 
that the Government hae been spending 
many hundreds of millions of dollars to feed 
the hungry people of the world and particu¬ 
larly those in our zones of Army occupation. 
In the spell of a false economy, we have been 
buying for that purpose such foodstuffs as 
grains which provide the greatest calorie con¬ 
tent for the smallest expenditure of dollars. 
But in this process, we have been promoting 
the upward spiral of prices in the relatively 
tight supply products, while we have permit- 
ted other products in heavy supply to go to 
waste and rot and to fall to dangerously low 
price levels. And the very products now be¬ 
ing Ignored in our Government purchasing 
programs are the ones which are of vital im¬ 
portance In providing a balanced diet. I be¬ 
lieve, if we are to help feed starving foreign 
peoples, as, indeed, we miist and should, that 
we should do It as eflOciently and providently 
as we can. But our purchasing program 
should give thought to the need for a bal¬ 
anced diet. 1 contend the purchasing pro¬ 
gram should avoid aggravating the unbal¬ 
anced condition of our agriculture; that it 
should not Inflate prices of certain commod¬ 
ities to unprecedented highs; that it should 
not permit other commodities like citrus 
fruits, potatoes, dried milk, et cetera, to fall 
to dangerous lows. 

Let me Illustrate this problem by a more 
particular reference to the citrus-fruit situa¬ 
tion. 

In four of the great States of our Union, 
California, Texas, Arizona, and my own 
State of Florida, the citrus-fruit Industry is 
of basic importance. That industry now 
faces the most serious market situation in 
years. 

During the war years, In response to the 
Government’s need for greater production 
of food, citrus crops were increased very sub¬ 
stantially in our four citrus States. The 
Government bought as much os 48 percent of 
the total processed citrus juices during the 
war, for our Army and Navy, but in the last 
2 years, Government purchases have been 
drastically reduced to less than 2 percent, 
and the citrus industry has been unable to 
sell all the fruit it has produced. Prices 
have dropped sharply and some producers 
are receiving less for a box of fruit than it 
cost them to produce It. Other producers, 
fearful of a further decline in prices, have 
abandoned their crops, which will remain 
unpicked this year. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that in Florida alone, 
3,800,000 boxes of citrus have been left to 
rot on the trees because the growers could 
see no profit In hiring labor to pick them. 

America and the world unfortunately are 
not without experience in the matter of 
letting fruit rot on the trees and grain 
wither on the stalks. But, generally, that 
happens only in times of acute economic 
crisis when the people are without funds 
and the Government without the will or 
the resources to bridge the gap between the 
oversupply and the unsatisfied needs of the 
hungry. But now, we are at a point of pros¬ 
perity unprecedented in American history. 
Now, corporation profits and farm Income 
generally are higher than ever in the past. 
Yet it is now that the citrus Industry, as 
well as a number of other agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, faces a truly grave market emergency. 

On the other side of the water, millions 
of people are going hungry. Millions of chil¬ 
dren are going undernourished and are being 
doomed to disease-ridden foreshortened lives 
|or lack of necessary vitamins and minerals 
Ui their diet. Citrus fruits would be an Ideal 
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food to lOBuro • iMBltbfUl boluiMd dlot. 
Omt Britetn, for eiamtae. ig lo conoomed 
•bout the lAcfe: of bglanco In tbe national 
dlat, tbat aha dlp« regularly Into ber meager 
•took of dollars to buy from tbe United 
States citrus Juices for use in feeding obU* 
dren and exp^ant motbers. 

Here, then, la a great need for our prod¬ 
ucts on tbe other side of tbe water and a 
surplus supply on our side of the water. 

We must find a bridge between their needs 
and our supplies. Every consideration of 
pcflltlcal and eoonomlo advantage dictates 
that we do this. Well, what can we do 
about it? 

Last week a number of Senators from tbe 
eltras-growlng Statee-’Florlda, California, 
Texas, and Arisona—^bad a conference in tbe 
Capitol with the tben Assistant Secretary 
of War Petersen. Mr. Petersen was in charge 
of tbe Army’s food purchases for tbe feeding 
of the foreign populations in our sones of 
occupation in Oermany and Austria. We 
urged upon him a policy of buying thoee 
farm crops tbat were in heavy supply and 
for which there was an insufficient home 
market, including citrus fruits, dried fruits, 
potatoes, certain of canned vegetables, dried 
eggs, and dried milk. We pointed out tbat 
Army purchases at present were being con¬ 
centrated on certain grain products, such as 
wheat, which are especially high in calorie 
content. This results, of course. In sending 
up the prices of those foods to record high 
levels, while the prices of other foods are 
permitted to fall below the cost of produc¬ 
tion. Secretary Petersen was quite familiar 
with the problem. He was mindful that 
Army purchases of certain products in com¬ 
paratively short supply were helping spiral 
prices of those products. He Indicated that 
he would prefer, other things being equal, 
to buy commodltiea in heavy supply, like 
citrus fruits and dried fruits, eggs and milk, 
since this would give assistance to American 
producers who need It most and would help 
to maintain a balanced farm economy. But 
he pointed out that he was limited by a 
■mall appropriation which required him, in 
the interest of obtaining the mazlm\im calorie 
and protein content for his money, to con¬ 
centrate on grain foodstuffs in comparatively 
tl^t supply. 

The Senators who made up the group which 
had the conference with Secretary Petersen 
have done me the honor of naming me to 
head up the work of further negotiating 
with our Government departments with a 
view to obtaining the necessary relief for 
the American citrus industry. With their 
aid and support, for which I am deeply grate¬ 
ful. I shall continue to press for the Inclu¬ 
sion of a fair proportion of citrus products 
In the goods we ship abroad on loan and 
credit. I shall fight for an adequate aohool- 
limch program. 

But In the economic Interests of the people 
of my State, I shall fight generally against 
the danger of drying up tbe foreign market 
for all American go^. 

The business papers are full of warnings 
by economic experts tbat our current pros¬ 
perity is being precariously maintained and 
will be short-lived. They argue tbat the re¬ 
cessions that have followed every preview 
war In our history constitute an Inevitable 
pattern, which the present postwar period 
cannot escape. I am not one who will ac¬ 
cept supinely the InevltabUlty of economic 
depression. 

I understand that we have not yet discov¬ 
ered the exact formula guaranteeing eco¬ 
nomic stability, but I do assert that we have 
learned a lot since 1029. We have discovered 
much about what makes the wheels go 
around In our economy. We have Identified 
some of the weak spots which are the first to 
give way when prosperity turns tbe comer 
down tbe accelerating road to depreMinn 
We also know where some of tbe strateglo 


measures, sppUed tn time, esn bead off a 
depression or ouablon It If it c o me s and 
recovery* 

Now, 1 say tbat tbe problem faced by the 
oitruB indtutry and by other major farm 
crops In heavy stqppli^-^rted fruits and cer¬ 
tain of tbe canned vegetables, potatoes, dried 
eggs and dried milk—is a stop, look, and 
listen signal. It warns us of the danger in¬ 
volved in the delicate balance of our current 
prosperity. But, If we heed tbat warning, 
we will find that tbe danger is also an op- 
portuntW for our agricultursl producers. 
One of tbe principal reasons for the plight 
of tbe citrus industry and the other farm 
products in heavy supply la tbe lorn of tbe 
foreign market. Tbat market baa not been 
lost to competitor nations, who are out-pro¬ 
ducing or out-selling us. Tbe grim fact is 
that In most of Europe, farm production Is 
far less than It was before the war. In addi¬ 
tion to reduced harvests, transportation dif¬ 
ficulties have out deeply Into supplies. No. 
we have lost those markets because they do 
not have tbe dollars to pay for our food 
stuffs. 

Now, not only the American farmer and 
citrus grower have relied heavily on the 
export market. It is the considered Judg¬ 
ment of all our economists that the recent 
high level of exports has been one of the 
most powerful contributors sustaining our 
ciurrent prosperity. Export noarkets have 
absorbed all the goods which American busi¬ 
ness and American consumers were unwilling 
or unable to purchase. Wheat Is doing re¬ 
markably weir today, but it must be noted 
that the heavy American exports of wheat are 
Just equal to the surplus in the American 
wheat crop over normal home requirements. 
In other words. If we did not have foreign 
markets for the unusually heavy wheat ex¬ 
ports we are now shipping abroad, our sur¬ 
plus would be so great that the price would 
drop to a dangerous low. which would bank¬ 
rupt many of the wheat-growing farmers of 
America and. In the process, drag down many 
of the businesses which depend on a con¬ 
tinued prosperity of the wheat farmer. Now. 
the foreign consumers of our surplus wheat 
do not have the dollars to pay for It. They 
are grttlng that wheat through our Army 
purchases to feed foreign peoples In the occu¬ 
pation aones; they are getting It through 
American loans, grants, and credits. 

But there are clear indications that the 
foreign markets, which have contributed so 
much to stablllEing our own economy and to 
preserving the prosperity of the bulk of our 
farm popiilatlon must be expected to shrink 
In tbe very near future. Foreign countries 
have, for some time now, been scraping the 
bottom of the barrel of dollars, and rising 
prices have bitten deeply Into tbelr meager 
dollar supplies. The English loan, for exam¬ 
ple, wUl be exhausted a year earlier than was 
anticipated. We are exporting to foreign 
countries shout $16,000,000,000 of goods this 
year, but those foreign countries will earn 
no more than $8,000,000,000 through the sale 
of goods and services to us. A deficit of about 
$8,000,000D00 in the balance of trade faces 
them. To meet it, they will have to draw 
upon their dwindling gold and dollar assets 
and new American credits. Unless means are 
foimd to replenish the supply of dollars, a 
sharp drop in the level of exports would ap¬ 
pear unavoidable. If that drop occurs, we 
may expect, because of tbe special and pro- 
foimd effects of exports on business activity, 
that a general economic depression will be 
touched off. 

Tbe current rate of American exports 
means about 7,000,000 Jobs for American 
workers—Jobs in the better paying industries, 
because they are tbe ones that generally pro¬ 
duce for the export trade. For tiiottsands of 
American buslneesmen and farmers, that ex¬ 
port trade means the difference between 
staying In buslneat and failure. For thou¬ 
sands of others, the margin of exports is the 
difference between red Ink and black ink for 


certain of tbeir lines of business. But these 
direct benefits of exports do not begin to 
measure their beneficial effect upon our whole 
economic structure. Ours is a dynamic econ¬ 
omy and exports are one of the Important 
catalysts in the business process. The de¬ 
velopment of recession in the export sector of 
our present business would precipitate a 
downhill snowballing reaction in the other 
sectors. For example, if our exports of ma¬ 
chine tools should drop sharply, thousands of 
machine-tool workers would be laid off. But 
that la not tiie whole story, because, when 
the income of these workers is cut off, they 
would be unable to buy tbe products of 
farmers and factories and the home market, 
and thiu the chronic vicious cycle of our 
economy Is set up sgaln. 

There are thoee who say that we cannot 
afford to make tbe loans and advance the 
credits required to maintain the export level 
required for om- prosperity. There are those 
Who think the Marshall plan will waste our 
precious American substance abroad. This, 
I suggest. Is the false economy of the pound- 
foolish policy. For many reasons, America 
cannot afford to let Europe go down. 

Six years of bloody war and then 2 more 
years of continued hunger, cold, and priva¬ 
tion have left Europe on the verge of a fatal 
collapse. If that collapse is permitted to 
occur, if chaos and desperation dethrone 
stability and hope, who can say what new 
tyranny and dictatorships would spring up? 
We must be concerned with economic free¬ 
dom and Justice quite as much as with polit¬ 
ical freedom and justice. We know that the 
freedom and the liberties of the people must 
have a sound material basis if they are to 
survive and expand. In the past 20 years, 
we have seen too many examples of hungry 
and insecure men pawn their freedom for 
bread and shelter. We have seen bow little 
free speech means to a mouth that is crying 
for bread. We know tbat. In the whirlpool of 
depression and mass unemployment. It is 
not only economic opportunity that gets 
sucked under, It is liberty and democracy it¬ 
self. We are truly devoted to the democratic 
faith. Then, we must prevent the kind of 
depression that swept tbe world In tbe thir¬ 
ties and left tyrannous demagogs, like Hit¬ 
ler, In Its woke. We must not play politics 
with hunger and starvation, with peace and 
war. We must not risk our birthright for 
what is merely a mess of pottage, the pro¬ 
posed untimely and unjust tax cuts. We 
must not. for lack of courage and vision, 
lose the world we fought so hard to save. 

To many of us, the preservation of a peace¬ 
ful democratic world le justification enough 
for a bold program of American lending and 
investment abroad. But such a course le 
dictated also by every consideration of self- 
interest. America cannot afford, cannot af¬ 
ford in dollars and cents terms, in bread and 
butter terms, to let Europe go under. Eu¬ 
rope has never been self-contained or self- 
sufficient, BO far as its needs of foodstuffs and 
industrial goods Is concerned. Europe has 
always turned to American farmers and busi¬ 
nessmen for food and raw materials and In¬ 
dustrial maohiuery. European purchases 
have been one of the major factors making 
for American prosperity and industrial su¬ 
premacy. If we let Europe go under, there¬ 
fore, we undermine directly one of the 
foundations of American prosperity and In¬ 
dustrial might, as well as the peace and se¬ 
curity of the world. 

What I am calling for Is a return to the en¬ 
terprise, vision, and courage, which made 
American business the envy and despair of 
all competitors. All I am asking Is a return 
to that great American heritage—a tradition 
that goes back to the earliest days of the 
American BepubUc, to the days when it was 
still weak and untried, the American tradi¬ 
tion of bolding out a helping hand to the 
struggling peoples anywhere in the world, who 
ask our aid In tbelr fight for a new and better 
life. 
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United Nitkmt’ Uiefnl Open Foram 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

or PnNfNSTLVANZA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “UN’s Useful Open Forum,” pub¬ 
lished in the Pittsburgh Press of July 24, 
1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
titas ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

UNrncD NATIONS' nsirm. open forom 

Stressing the need for amendments to the 
United Nation’s Charter to curtail the veto 
power, the American Legion calls the UN's 
Secvirity Council “a perpetually hung Jury.” 

The Legion admits this may not be the 
time to make fundamentta changes in the 
Charter. But It indicates a goal which It 
feels must be attained before the UN can 
be "fully effective." 

This, we think, is a proper approach to the 
problem. The UN cannot be fully effective 
so long as there are major conflicts between 
the two blocs which now divide the world. 
It is essential to recognize that fact, but 
Just as essential not to dismiss the organ!- 
SEation as an institution of no great value. 

Something like a "hung Jury" results from 
every clash between the Soviet and the west¬ 
ern viewpoints. But discussions before the 
Secxulty Council put the spotlight on trou¬ 
bled areas and so contribute to public un¬ 
derstanding of international controversies 
and to creation of a world opinion that can 
become a mighty force for peace. 

A charter amendment to eliminate the 
Soviet veto would not itself bring a change 
in Russian foreign policy. However, con¬ 
tinuing abuse of the veto will tend to reveal 
the real Soviet objectives. If these are not 
in harmony with Soviet propaganda, misuse 
of the veto will defeat its own purposes. 

Kicking Russia out of the UN would settle 
nothing, tempting as that thought might 
be. We've got to live wTth the Soviets, like 
them or not. in or out of the UN; so long 
as they stay in, they can be called on to 
explain their conduct before the world. The 
UN's open forum can be useful If we make 
the most of It. 


A Tax Cut Propotal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
bill which I have Just introduced sug¬ 
gesting a fair distribution of tax relief 
when and if we are to have tax reduc¬ 
tion. This bill was prepared in collab¬ 
oration with my colleagues, the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan [Mr. Dinoell] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EberharterI, whose names would appear 
on the bill as coauthors if the rules of 
the House permitted it. 


The Forand bill would: First, elimi¬ 
nate wartime excise-tax rates on a large 
number of items; second, repeal the tax 
on transportation of property; third, 
raise individual income-tax exemptions 
by $100 per capita; fourth, reduce indi- 
vldUEU income surtax rates by 1 percent¬ 
age point in each bracket; and fifth, al¬ 
low married persons in non-community- 
property States the same tax treatment 
as husbands and wives in the 12 com¬ 
munity-property States. 

The income-tax provisions of the bill 
carry an effective date of January 1, 
1948. When Congress convenes next 
January we can determine whether the 
time for tax reduction has arrived. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has advised 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
a period of tax reduction Is approaching. 
This bill provides for tax reduction in 
accord with the principle of ability to 
pay—which is the only fair and equitable 
theory of Federal taxation. If fiscal 
requirements and Inflationary threats 
make tax reduction inadvisable on Jan¬ 
uary 1. 1948, then my bill can be held 
until that happy day arrives. 

The estimated annual loss of revenue 
would be somewhat over $4,000,000,000— 
or approximately the same over-all tax 
cut provided by the Republican tax- 
reduction bill. The bill, however, would 
provide greater benefits for persons in 
the lowest income groups. 

The text of the bill follows; 

A bill to reduce Federal income and excise 

tax rates, to equalize Federal income taxes 

upon married persons, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted, etc.. That this act may be 
cited as the 'Tax Reduction Act of 1948." 

REPEAL or WARTIME EXCISE TAXES AND WARTIME 
EXCISE TAX RATES 

Sec. 2. (a) Sections 1650, 1651, 1652, and 
1653 of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to war taxes and war tax rates) are hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Section 302 (b) (2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1943 (period applicable to increase of 
tax with respect to billiard and pool tables 
and bowling alleys) is hereby amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof, 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
", and continuing through June 30, 1948.” 

(c) Section 309 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1943 (relating to draw-back on distilled spir¬ 
its) is hereby amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

", and ending on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days after 
the date of enactment of the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1940." 

(d) The term "rate reduction date" as used 
in chapter 9A of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to war taxes and war tax rates) 
means the first day of the first month which 
begins more than 20 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

(e) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) Bball be effective on or after the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
20 days alter the date of the enactment of this 
act. 

REPEAL OF TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OP PROPKRTT 

Sec. 3. (a) Subchapter B of chapter SO of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to the 
tax on transportation of property) la hereby 
repealed. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to amounts paid on or after 
the first day of the first month which begins 
more than 20 days after the date of the enact¬ 
ment of this act lor transportation on or alter 
such first day. 


INCREASE IN PBSaONAL EXIlCmONS 

Sto. 4. Section 25 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to credits of individ¬ 
ual against net income) is hereby amended 
by striking out "$600." wherever appearing 
therein, and by inserting In lieu thereof 
"$600." and by striking out "$1,000," and by 
Inserting in lieu thereof "$1,200." 

RSDTTCTXON IN SURTAX ON XNDZVIDUAL8 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 12 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the rates of sur¬ 
tax) la amended by striking out the tax 
table contained therein and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“If the surtax net 

Income is: 

Not over $2,000 

Over $2,000 but not 
over $4,000. 

Over $4,000 but not 
over $6,000. 

Over $6,000 but not 
over $8,000. 

Over $6,000 but not 
over $10,000. 

Over $10,000 but not 
over $12,000. 

Over $12,000 but not 
over $14,000. 

Over $14,000 but not 
over $16,000. 

Over $16,000 but not 
over $18,000. 

Over $18,000 but not 
over $20,000. 

Over $20,000 but not 
over $22,000. 

Over $22,000 but not 
over $26,000. 

Over $26,000 but not 
over $32,000. 

Over $32,000 but not 
over $38,000. 

Over $38,000 but not 
over $44,000. 

Over $44,000 but not 
over $60,000. 

Over $50,00r but not 
over $60,000. 

Over $60,000 but not 
over $70,000. 

Over $70,000 but not 
over $80,000. 

Over $80,000 but not 
over $90,000. 

Over $90,000 but not 
over $100,000, 

Over $100,000 but 
not over $150,000. 

Over $150,000 but 
not over $200,000. 

Over $200,000 


The tentative surtax 

shall be: 

16 percent of the sur¬ 
tax net income. 

$320, plus 18 percent 
of excess over $2,000. 

$680, plus 22 percent 
of excess over $4,000. 

$1,120, plus 26 percent 
of excess over $6,000. 

$1,640, plus 30 percent 
of excess over $8,000. 

$2,240, plus 34 percent 
of excess over $10,- 
000 . 

$2,920, plus 39 percent 
of excess over $12,- 
000 . 

$3,700, plus 43 percent 
of excess over $14.- 
000 . 

$4,660, plus 46 percent 
of excess over $16,- 
000 . 

$5,480, plus 40 percent 
of excess over $18,- 
000 . 

$6,460, plus 52 percent 
of excess over $20,- 
000 . 

$7,500, plus 66 percent 
of excess over $22,- 
000 . 

$9,700, plus 58 percent 
of excess over $86,- 
000 . 

$13,180, pliis 61 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$32,000. 

$16,840, plus 66 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$38,000. 

$20,740, plus 68 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$44,000. 

$24,820, plus 71 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$50,000. 

$31,020, plus 74 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$60,000. 

$30,320, plus 77 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$70,000. 

$47,020, plus 80 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$80,000. 

$55,020, plus 83 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$90,000. 

$63,320, plus 85 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$ 100 , 000 . 

$105,820, plus 86 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$150,000. 

$148,820, plus 67 per¬ 
cent of excess over 
$ 200 , 000 ." 


(b) Section 12 (g) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to limitation on tax) is 
amended by striking out " 851/2 percent” and 
by Inserting in lieu thereof "84.66 percent." 

■QUALXZATXON Or FBaSERAL INCOME TAXES UPON 
MARRIED PERSONS 

Sec. 6 , (a) Section 61 (b) of tbs Internal 
Revenue Code is hereby amended bv striklnr 
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out tbe third matenee In said Motion and 
BUfettltuting In lieu thereof tbe words; n 
Joint return is made, the tax shall be twice 
the tax computed on one-half of the aggre¬ 
gate net Income shown on the Joint return, 
and the liability with respect to tbe tax ehaU 
be Joint and several.’* 

(b) Section 23 (aa) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the optional 
standard deduction for Individuals) Is 
amended to read as follows: 

*‘(1) Allowance: In the case of an Indi¬ 
vidual, at his election a standard deduction 
as follows; 

*'(A) Separate return with adjusted gross 
Income $3,000 or more: Except in the case of 
a Joint return by husband and wife, If the 
adjusted gross Income Is $5,000 or more, the 
standard deduction shall be $500. 

**(B) Joint return with adjusted gross In¬ 
come $5,000 or more; In the case of a Joint 
return by husband and wife under section 
61. if the aggregate adjusted gross Income 
of husband and wife Is $6,000 or more, the 
standard deduction shall be $1,000 or an 
amount equal to 10 percent of such aggregate 
adjusted gross Income, whichever is the 
lesser, 

“(C) Adjusted gross Income less than 
$6,000: If the adjusted gross Income Is leas 
than $6,000, the standard deduction shall be 
an amount equal to 10 percent of the ad¬ 
justed gross Income upon the basis of which 
the tax applicable to the adjusted gross in¬ 
come of the taxpayer is determined under the 
tax table provided In section 400.“ 

CKANGBS IN TAX AND WnRUOdLOINQ TABLES 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury Is 
authorized and directed to make such changes 
In the tables in section 400 (optional tax 
tables) and section 1622 (withholding tables) 
as may be necessary to reflect the reduction 
in taxes provided for in sections 4 and 6 
of tbla act. 

Kf TBCT t VB SATX OV ZHCOME-TAX AMEl«>M3CMTa 

Sec. 8 . The amendments to tbe Internal 
Revenue Code made by sections 4, 6, and 6 
of this act shall become effective with re- 
spert to taxable years beglnlnng after De¬ 
cember 31. 1647 


The Valley’s Need 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday. July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I asE 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Valley's Need,” published 
in the Friday, July 18, 1947, issue of the 
Idaho Bun. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TH* VALLET'B H*BD 

The logic for the establishment of a 
Columbia Valley Authority is pure and sim¬ 
ple. As ex-Senator Hugh Mitchell, president 
of the CVA League has stated, it is no more 
complicated than that which inspired the 
Tennesse Valley Authority, an authority 
of proven worth. However, with Senator 
GLEN H. Tatlor of Idaho about to Introduce 
a bill for a CVA into the Senate with spon¬ 
sorship of four other solons, both the sim¬ 
plicity and purtty of the logic will be ^)t to 
disappear in a furious flurry of opposition. 

So while we still have the simplicity let 
us point out the simplest fact of all, that 


with an aothorll^ for the OoHimbla River 
Valley the advancement of the entire area 
will receive far more Interested attention 
followed by cohesive action than can ever 
be found under the present set-up. 

Let ue refer again to the words of Mitchell 
as regards CVA: 

*’We who work for a Columbia Valley 
Authority say that the valley authority Is 
the appropriate Instrument for this task. 
We have before us the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as the greatest demonstration 
project in the world for coiuervlng and 
develc^lng natural resources. Flood control 
Is only a small part of the work to be done 
in building up the soil and generating power 
for Industry. But the TVA does its work 
well becaiue it baa a multi-purpose unified 
program for the region and the mechanism 
for intelligent administration. The Tennes¬ 
see. under TVA management, is the best- 
oontrolled river system in the world * * • 

“And because all or some of the multitude 
of Federal Bureaus operating In the Pacific 
Northwest had fsilled In their Jobs, we had 
a spectacle at Walla Walla which could well 
make one wonder at the efficiency of our 
democracy. • • • 

“The question at issue should have been 
simply one of determining why fisheries 
planning had not kept up with irrigation, 
power, navigation, and flood-control plan¬ 
ning. If the so-called inter-agency com¬ 
mittee could assign blame for this failure 
and correct the difficulty It might service 
some useful purpose. 

“Despite congressional action over the 
irears the salmon propagation program has 
been regretfully slow. Tbe problem was 
known even before the first ^eat step to¬ 
ward the building of Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville. Congress has repeatedly asked 
the agencies in charge what they needed. 
But in the face of a favorable congressional 
attitude the fisheries agencies still ask for 
10 or 16 mcHre years. 

“Why wasn’t the Job done In the last 16 
years? I say It was because there was no 
agency urging speed upon the fisheries ex¬ 
perts. lliey were more interested In prob¬ 
lems of Alaska, or of New England, or of tbe 
Gulf of Mexico. 

“The agency which should have been work¬ 
ing and fighting for orderly development In 
the Interest of the Pacific Northwest Is the 
Columbia Valley Authority. Any CVA board 
sitting down to review our problems would 
have known immediately that a settlement 
of the salmon problem was one of first 
priority. 

“But there was no CVA. There was no 
other agency doing a Pacific Northwest pro¬ 
gram checking Job. Therefore, there was no 
one to say that tbe salmon propagation 
problem had to be settled and settled 
quickly. • • • 

“The economic development of a great re¬ 
gion is at stake. It Is a program for Jobs and 
farms. It Is a program for a better Nation by 
building a better Pacific Northwest. • • • 

“According to the Bureau of Reclamation 
238 projects are Involved, 238 projects which 
will bring water to 5,600,000 acres of land to 
provide some 70,000 new farming opportuni¬ 
ties. These In turn would provide new em¬ 
ployment opportunities for 1,000,000 people. 

‘It’s a program too of producing 66,600,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm energy with 
its great job potential. 

"Tbe annuel coet to the Nation would be 
less than $300,000,000 during tbe 60-year 
amortization period but the projects would 
iKing an estimated monetary return of more 
than $386,000,000 etch year, even during 
those 60 years. Once construction costs have 
been paid the annwl profit to the Nation 
would approximate an estimated $300,000,000 
each year. 

“The feaslbtuty of the program Is based on 
the relationship of power development to In- 
dustrallzatlon. Once again we have demon¬ 


strated the tie-up between term and industry. 
The industrial um of power at reasonable 
rates promises a sufficient return to help 
along the weaker irrigation projects. In¬ 
dustry helps to build agrioulture. When 
both are healthy and strong. Jobs are many 
and markets are good. 

“Such an Important program cannot pro¬ 
ceed in an orderly and efficient manner by 
the pulling and haiUlng of special interests 
and of overlapping agencies. We need an 
organization that can analyze all the prob¬ 
lems and mesh the parts into a balanced 
whole. We need continuity of policy and 
program by an organization working for the 
people. In short, we need a Columbia Valley 
Authority. 

“We work for a CVA because we desire 
that nature be mastered for the benefit of 
people. Our human resources will derive 
vigor and strength from intelligent organi- 
aatlon of our natural resources. For all 
people we seek the creative opportunities 
that lead to good living and lend dignity to 
the human spirit.” 

We of Vancouver and Clark County, who 
have by the grace of God been established 
on the banks of the mighty Columbia and 
its enfolding fertile lands have a binding 
interest in a CVA We are coming more 
and more Into the habit of looking future- 
ward, of realizing our potentialities. A firm 
and Intelligent control of the valley will do 
much to further the development of our 
entire area so let us work for It diligently.— 
V. M. B.. 2d. 


Corntpondence Between Hon. Scott W. 

Luces, of lllinoii, end Emerson P. 
Schmidt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, some¬ 
time ago, in a colloquy with the Sen¬ 
ator from Alabama, 1 quoted from a 
statement that was made by Mr. Emer¬ 
son P. Schmidt, director of the Eco¬ 
nomic Research Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. I unfortunately 
misquoted Dr. Schmidt, and he has ad¬ 
dressed a letter to me calling my atten¬ 
tion to that fact. By a rather strange 
coincidence. Dr. Schmidt was testifying 
before a committee in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, and he also misquoted 
something that I said on the floor of the 
Senate about a year ago. I addressed 
a letter to Dr. Schmidt, replying to his 
letter addressed to me as of July 14. 1 
ask unanimous consent that both let¬ 
ters be Incorporated In the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Crakbbr car OoicuncE or thx 

United Statsb or Amesica, 
Waahington, JvZy 14, 1947. 
The Honorable Scott W. Lvcab. 

Senate Office BuUding, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbab Sib: We WMe somewhat disturbed at 
What you said on the floor of the Senate oa 
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i^day. July 11, about the Chamber of Gom- 
nerce and particularly myself. Frankly, I 
lo not see how you Senators get as much 
vork done as vou do and remember facts 
md figures as well as you do. 

In this case, unfortunately, what you 
)aid (Congressional Rgcoro, July 11, 1947, 
3. 8662. third column, middle paragraph) 
jibout my testimony of September 4. 1946, 
appears to bo the exact opposite of what I 
said. You say: 

“I distinctly recall that in 1945 •• • • 

we heard Mr. Schmidt testify that in his 
opinion by the following spring of 1946 we 
would have 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 persons 
out of employment. Mr. Schmidt pieced the 
unemployment figures higher than did any 
other expert who appeared before our com¬ 
mittee * * *. I must confess that 1 have 
little confidence in Mr. Schmidt’s estimate 
since that time.” 

If you have the time, I wonder if you 
would turn to the testimony of 1946, (hear¬ 
ing before the Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate on B. 1274) page 620, 
third full paragraph, where you will find 
these words: 

"The factors mentioned in 8 above, plus the 
widlely publicized deferred demand and the 
existence of billions of liquid ‘savings’ are 
more likely to lead to excessive purchasing, 
rather than to the reverse.” 

Then on page 521. third full paragraph, 
you will find these words in my testimony: 

"Thus, whether we look at the side of de¬ 
ferred consumers’ demand or for producers’ 
goods and equipment, or at the picture por¬ 
trayed by the money liquidity positions of 
American business and individuals, wc can¬ 
not help but conclude that a great boom Is 
pending. I am not predicting Its Indefinite 
continuation, although I think it may con¬ 
tinue for several years.” 

If you will examine the rest of the testi¬ 
mony, you will find that It runs in a similar 
vein. Tn fact I have never In my life made 
any predictions on the size of unemployment. 
That is too hazardous. 

For this reason I wonder if you have any 
suggestion as to how best to clarify to your 
colleagues the unfortunate impression that 
may have been left In the minds of some 
people by ycur statement on Friday. 

Incidentally, the quotation from my testi¬ 
mony of July 9, 1947, on page 8662 of Friday’s 
CONQCEssiONAL RECORD, Introduced into the 
Record by Senator Sparkman contains an 
error in the second sentence, although the 
error was in the transcript which Senator 
Sparkman had In his poBSOsslon. The sen¬ 
tence should read: 

‘‘If a recession does take place, which I 
doubt. I think the tax reduction would be 
well-advised." 

The transcript of my testimony used the 
phase "ill-advised,” but I can understand 
how the stenographer could confuse "well- 
advised” and “ill-advised.” At a later point 
in my testimony this same Issue came up 
and I made the same argument that the 
tax reduction might help to obviate de¬ 
pression. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Emerson P. Schmidt. 

United States Senate, 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 

Washington. D. C., July 26.1947. 
Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt. 

Director. Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Schmidt: This will acknowledge 
your letter of July 14. 

Upon examining the hearings to which you 
refer, I find that I was misled by the begin¬ 
ning of the statement you Inserted at p.’ige 
614 of the hearings on the emergency unem¬ 
ployment compensation legislation, and upon 
more careful reading I agree you are correct. 
I shall try to correct this In the Bxcobo before 
the session ends. 


We all make mistakes, and 1 wish to call to 
your attention an incorrect interpretation by 
yourself of my position on the minimum- 
wage legislation in the last Congress. Re¬ 
cently, in your report of the Committee on 
Economic Policy, page 16. and also in your 
statement before a subcommittee of the 
House Labor and Education Committee on 
July 8, 1947, you quoted me os saying: 

• If this bill should become the law 
of the land, it would constitute, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion • * • Inflation. • • • i 
am compelled to vote against it • ♦ • 
for what 1 conceive to be the best Interests 
of the people of America.” 

I made that statement, but it was not based 
on the theory on which you were presenting 
your argument 

You will recall that the cost-ot-productlon 
amendment for farm products was offered in 
connection with this bill, and u thorough ex¬ 
amination of my remarks on the bill will dis¬ 
close that I debated this amendment at quite 
some length on March 28, 1946, and on other 
cccaslono prior to the vote on the amend¬ 
ment on March 29, 1946. 

Although I had argued that the amendment 
was Inflationary and completely at odds with 
the agricultural parity program, wc had so 
caiefully worked out, and which had been so 
successful, the cost-of-productlon amend¬ 
ment was agreed to. Consequently, when we 
arrived at a vote on the oil! It would have 
been necessary to approve this objectionable 
amendment In order to vote for the bill, and 
that Is the reason I made the statement to 
which you refer. 

Later, on May 13,1946, you will find that 1 
had the following colloquy with Senator Pep¬ 
per. of Florida : 

"Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Florida yield? 

"Mr. Pepper. I yield. 

"Mr. Lucas. I should like to have the Rec¬ 
ord show, and to have the Senator corrobo¬ 
rate, that 1 favored the mlnimum-wnge bill. 

"Mr. Pepper. 1 am sure of that. 

"Mr. Lucas. 1 supported it to the utmost, 
even as i^;ainst my agricultural interests, in 
attempting to defeat adding the cost of labor 
to the parity formula, because I knew that if 
that went in. the minimum-wage bill would 
not become law In this country. 

“54r. Pepper. The Senator Is quite correct. 
His record has been excellent in both respects 
I have mentioned.” 

A careful reading of all my remarks on the 
bill and the amendment will leave no doubt 
as to my reason for making the statement 
which you quoted. It was mode solely be¬ 
cause of the cost-of-productlon feature of the 
bill about to be voted on. 

Will you please advise me that you are 
making proper corrections In the report in 
which you quoted me? 

Yours very truly, 

Scott W. Lucas. 


The Immigration Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (.legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
made on June 20, 1947, by Ugo Carusi, 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization, before the Subcommittee on 
Immigration of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


There being no objection, the state* 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Much has been said and written of late on 
the subject of immigration. Unfortunately 
some of the writings and utterances are false 
and misleading. A recent example is the 
address delivered by Paul H. Grimth. na¬ 
tional commander of the American Legion 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Washington. D. C., on May 22, last. Be¬ 
cause of the prominence of Commander Grlf- 
filli‘8 poaltian. these assertions of misinfor¬ 
mation and gross exaggeration were given 
wide circulation In the press. Failure to 
challenge the commander’s statements and 
to meet them with facts, may give them un¬ 
deserved weight In the public appraisal of 
the immigration picture. 

Attorney General Clark properly insists 
that the people of this country should know 
exactly what is going on In the field of Im¬ 
migration and I am happy, at his direction, 
and through your courtesy for this oppor¬ 
tunity, to set forth in this memorandum a 
statement of offlclal fact which he and I are 
confident will lead to a batter understanding 
and appreciation of our immigration prob¬ 
lem, and what the Department of Justice 
and Its Immigration and Naturalization 
Service are doing In the administration and 
enforcement of our Immigration laws. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Griffith In his recent ad¬ 
dress had something to cay on each of the 
Important aspects of immigration, I have 
chesen in this memorandum to take up each 
point as he has raised it. 

LEGAL IMMIGRANTS 

Mr. Griffith says: "Legal immigrants are 
entering this country at a rate of 154,000 a 
year ’ 

The largest number of Immigrants to come 
to this country in any one of the last 10 
years was 108,721, In 1946. The annual 
average in the last decade is 55,157, of whom 
the quota Immigrants comprise 29,463, and 
the nonquota immigrants (mainly immi¬ 
grants from Western Hemisphere countries 
and spouses and minor children of American 
citizens) number 25,694. The actual num¬ 
ber of quota immigrants In the fiscal year 
1940 Is extremely close to the annual average 
for the past decade. It being 29,096. The 
nonquota immigrants In 1946 showed a de¬ 
cided increa'^e over prior years, due primarily 
to the 46,496 war brides and their alien chil¬ 
dren who entered during that year and 
boosted the nonquota figure to 70,626. So 
far the figures for the present fiscal year 
indicate that the number will be slightly 
higher. 

Mr. Griffiths assertion that 154,000 immi¬ 
grants are entering legally each year may be 
explained by the fact that the Immigration 
quotas fixed under law total 153,929 each 
year. He may have assumed without veri¬ 
fication, that, every one of those quota num¬ 
bers connotes an actual immigrant when, 
in fact, In the lost 10 years 80 percent of 
the quota has not been used. 

ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS 

Mr. Griffith says: “But for every legal Im¬ 
migrant for whom Richard opens the door to 
America, there are at least 10 Illegal immi¬ 
grants—black market immigrants, if you 
pJeaas. Tbov belong to the ‘Sneak-lnto- 
Amerlca’ 1947 World Club,” 

Based on his statement that 154,000 are 
entering legally each year, his figure for 
Illegal Immigrants must bo 1,640,000 per 
annum. Continuing on that basis he adds, 
"Every day thousands of foreigners run our 
borders or skip our laws In illegal entries into 
the United States.” 

The largest number of Illegal entries Us 
over the Mexican border. Almost to a single 
man or woman or child, those illegal en¬ 
trants are Mexican laborers or members of 
their families. No evidence has come to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service that 
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that border or the Canedian border Is being 
used by pezvons from other countries seek- 
tng to enter l^ie United States surreptitiously* 
in other than rare, isolated Instances. The 
TigUanoe and cooperation of the Mexican and 
Canadian Governments have had much to do 
vim this result. On the Canadian border 
most of the illegal entrants are Canadians 
eccning into the country to work, shop, or 
visit without strictly following the legal re* 
qulrements. The experience of the Immi* 
gration and Naturalization Service has shown 
that persons who seek to “slip by” the im¬ 
migration bars at our seaports are limited 
to less than 2,000 a year. In the post year 
about 1,400 of them were stowaways. All 
but a handful had been apprehended by the 
master of the vessel and turned over to the 
immigration officers at the pier. A few who 
succeeded in getting ashore have been ap¬ 
prehended and subjected to deportation pro¬ 
ceedings. 

In his reference to Ulegal border crossere, 
Mr. Griffith says ‘'Outlanders from the four 
corners of the earth run our borders daily 
along the Canadian and Mexican boimdarles 
and over the Caribbean waters, making a 
mockery of our meager patrols.” 

It has already been pointed out that the 
Illegal crossers are almost exclusively Mexi¬ 
cans and Canadians. As for the mockery 
which they are making of our meager patrols, 
it is sufficient to say that in the first 10 
months of the fiscal year 1947, the border 
patrol and other ofiDcers of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service have brought 
about the apprehension and expulsion of 
171,703 deportable aliens, of whom 16,313 were 
deported and 166,390 were made to depart at 
their own expense in lieu of deportation. Of 
this number more than 90 percent were Mexi¬ 
cans; the next largest number were Cana¬ 
dians. In 1946 the number was 116,320. It 
may be of Interest to know that this large 
ntunber of expulsions has brought about a 
labor shortage In the States bordering Mexico; 
this is convincing proof that the expulsions 
are now exceeding the entries. Indeed. In 
order to meet the labor shortage, agreements 
have been reached between the United States 
and Mexico by which Mexican agricultural 
labor Is now being recruited and Imported 
in compliance with our immigration laws. 
The largest estimate of illegal entries which 
can be made from the number of apprehen¬ 
sions (including the large number of Mexi¬ 
cans) clearly shows that Air. Orlffiith's figure 
of 1,640,000 is about 800 percent too high. 

SEAMEN 

Mr. Griffith says: “Seamon, many of them 
that only in name, are Jumping ships In 
American ports.” 

In the past 10 years there have been 7,- 
665,342 arrivals of alien seamen at United 
States seaports. Of this number 46,100, about 
two-thirds of 1 percent deserted. The rec¬ 
ords of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service show that most of them have either 
been apprehended, deported, or resbipped 
foreign. Desertions in the fiscal year 1944 
were 6.811; in 1945, they totaled 6.677; In 1946 
they totaled 4.366. In the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1947, the number is 1380. 
This shows a definite downward trend of de¬ 
sertions; our moat recent figures tally closely 
with those of the prewar years. In speaking 
of desertions by seamen, we must not over¬ 
look the fact that this Is a technical term 
and does not, in many instances. Indicate 
that the seaman has left the vessel with the 
intention of abandoning his calling or re¬ 
maining in the United States. If a seaman 
arrives at the pier Just too late to sail with 
his vessel he is counted as a deserter although 
ha departs on her next sailing or, indeed, on 
a sooner of another of his employer's 

vassele. 

VXSITOXB Aim TEAM Sira 

Mr. Griffith says: ^Foreigners arriving In 
transit on the way to other lands make it 
a permanent sit in the good old United States 
of Amerioa’* and “aliens dro^Jlng to on visi¬ 


tors visse manage to get lost to our wide- 
ppen spaces.” 

The three largest groups of legal nonimmi¬ 
grants are the visitors for pleasure, who have 
averaged 40,642 for each ctf the past 10 years; 
visitors for business, 29.525: and aliens In 
transit through the United States to other 
countries, 88.060. Other nonimmigrants are: 
Resident aliens who are returning from trips 
abroad: foreign government officials, their 
families and servants: students; and treaty 
traders. The complete nonimmigrant figures 
for the fiscal year 1946 are; 


Govammeut officials, etc__ 17,081 

Temporary vistitors for business..— 74,913 

Temporary visitors for pleasure__ 69,918 

In transit_...._ 81,124 

Treaty traders_ 378 

Returning residents__ 13.306 

Students_ 6,866 

Members of international argani 2 n- 
tlons (United Nations delegates 

and families)_ 658 

Other classes.._ 291 


Total_ 208,460 


As of April 80, 1947, there were In the 
United States In legal status 78,543 visitors 
and 11,391 transits. During that month more 
visitors and transits departed than entered; 
63.090 visitors had entered and 55,367 had de¬ 
parted: 14.348 transits had entered and 13,- 
336 had departed. These figures are cited 
In connection with the assertion that visitors 
lose themselves here and transits Just sit. 
Of course, many visitors and transits do seek 
to extend their stays here and some attempt 
to remain permanonly. The experience of the 
Service has been, however, that most of them 
seek to accomplish it by legal means; that 
is, by asking for extensions or change of 
status. Inasmuch as such applications are 
granted only In cases of real merit and where 
the application is obviously made in good 
faith, the number of denials of applications 
runs between 80 and 90 percent. 

A check-in and check-out system is main¬ 
tained by the service in order that Illegal 
overstays may be detected and appropriate 
action taken. Our field officers are alerted 
to act promptly to bring about the depar¬ 
ture of those who seek improperly to extend 
their stays. The law does not require nor 
does limited personnel permit the checking 
of every person who leaves this country, par¬ 
ticularly persons who leave by train or auto¬ 
mobile. Consequently, while we have ac¬ 
curate statistics on the number who enter 
the country legally, the recorded number of 
departures Is always less than the actual 
departures. However, In order to be safe, 
we proceed upon the assumption that a per¬ 
son whose departure Is not of record is still 
in the United States. On that basis, our 
records as of AprU 80, 1947, showed that 
86,471 visitors and transits were possibly In 
the country in Illegal status. In the past 2 
months we have assigned additional person¬ 
nel to the task of checking these records. 
As a rea\Ut, the number is dwindling fast. 
Already a large number have been found to 
have departed, confirming our Judgment that 
the majority of them had departed at the 
expiration of the time for which admitted. 
We hope to complete this survey in the next 
few months. 

BTtmxNTa 

Mr. Griffith says: "Overseas students come 
hm to study and make it life jobs.” 

In the past 10 ysars the yearly average of 
student visitors has been 2,302. The num¬ 
ber to come in the fiscal year 1946 was 6,866. 
Periodic checks are being made by the Immi¬ 
gration Servlee to determine whether the 
student is continuing his studies at the uni¬ 
versity to which be vras enrolled. Some In¬ 
stances have been found where students have 
left the school to go to work a: have taken 
vp unauthorized employment while g(dDg to 
school. In those instances the status of stu¬ 


dent is declared breached and appropriate 
action taken. 

We are watching the student eases very 
closely, and requiring reports from the school 
officials as the aotlvitlee of each alien ad¬ 
mitted as such. 

GENEBAL COMMENT 

I have tried in the foregoing to give specific 
information as honestly as I can on those 
observations of Mr. Griffith which he would 
term "factual.” It has not been my pur¬ 
pose—^nor do I feel it appropriate—to com¬ 
ment upon his general views or character¬ 
izations. I do add this thought, however: 
To the extent that he infers that the officers 
and employees of the immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization Service are acting dishonestly, 
carelessly, and without regard to the public 
good and their oaths of office, with the re¬ 
sult that there Is—tn his words—“skuldug¬ 
gery • • • under our existing laws,” 

and that “immigration In 1947 has run 
amok,” Mr. Griffith unfairly condemns a 
large group of loyal and efficient public serv¬ 
ants. a very large number of whom are mem¬ 
bers of the great organization which he 
presently heads. 


What Abonl Eisenhower? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day oi 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recxird an editorial 
entitled “What About Eisenhower?” 
published in the July 1947 issue of the 
Churchman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WHAT ABOUT EIBENHOWKE? 

As we go to press it is announced that 
Oen. Dwight D. Eisenhower will step out as 
Chief of Staff of the Army on January 1, 1948. 
to become president of Columbia University. 
An announcement by the War Department 
admitted that such an offer was made, but 
declared that General Elsenhower had no 
Intention of leaving his post “during the 
ewrent year." 

The fact that the famous war leader will 
quit his military career for a civilian position 
at a time of International tension caused 
Immediate speculation In regard to the Im¬ 
plications concerning our national defense 
policy, as well as to possibilities in the elec¬ 
tion year of 1948. 

Eisenhower’s Intention to quit his Job as 
Chief of Staff is a disturbing fact to many of 
us who are deeply concerned over the way in 
which our policy makers In Washington are 
handling world affairs. From the day of his 
homecoming, in June 1945, General Eisen¬ 
hower has consistently raised his voice to 
strengthen the effort for peace and Inter¬ 
national understanding. He stressed this 
point of view when he received the Church¬ 
man award last December, and In recent 
months he has stated that those who are 
plotting war will make themselves guilty of 
the greatest crime to mankind. It Is possible 
that Eisenhower stood In the way of certain 
plans which are reported as being hatched by 
influential groups In the State and War De- 
partoients? 

Brig. Oen. H. O. Holdrtdge, in his aenza- 
tlonal article “American MUttaUm/* to 
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the Christian Century of March 19, 1947, ac¬ 
cused certain military cliques of prepara¬ 
tions to solve our domestic problems **wlth 
bayonets.*' The courageous general wrote: 

"Wc are being old a bill of goods on ‘na¬ 
tional security* by our armed forces. When 
delivery is made and we open the package 
we shall not find security but mllUarism. 
We shall find that we have traded our birth¬ 
right of freedom and democracy and morality 
lor a mess of militaristic pottage.’* 

Did General Elaenhower oppose such a pol¬ 
icy, and Is this the reason why he intends to 
step down from his influential post? There 
are two possibilities. Either General Elsen¬ 
hower intends to quit on his own initiative, 
or he has to give up his Job due to certain 
conflicting views on our present foreign 
policy. Whatever the reason might be. to the 
average American this resignation will ap¬ 
pear as another signal that we are going a 
step nearer World War III. 

Elsenhower is the last one in a top posi¬ 
tion who was closely acquainted with the 
postwar Ideas of the late President. When 
tho general steps down, it will bo another 
blow to the cause of peace. A peace-minded 
general as Chief of Staff is a greater asset for 
the American people than a peace-minded 
head of an American university. 


Record of Hon. James J. Davis as 
Secretary of Labor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
of the record of Hon. James J. Davis 
when he was Secretary of Labor. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

United States Department op Labor, Hon. 

James J. Davis, Sbcretart, March 1921- 

Decemder 1930 

During the 10-year administration of tho 
Department of Labor by Secretary James J. 
Davis, the Department was divided into ad¬ 
ministrative units as follows; 

1. Office of the Secretary. 

2. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3. Bureau of Immigration. 

4. Bureau of Naturalization. 

6. Children’s Bureau. 

6. Women's Bureau. 

Office of the Secretary also Included: 

7. Conciliation Service. 

8. United States Employment Service. 

0. Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans¬ 
portation. 

The act of Congress creating the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor effective March 4, 1913, pro¬ 
vided that its purpose should be "to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employ¬ 
ment.’ 

Outstanding achievements of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor during the decade in question 
are three, namely: tho activities of the Con¬ 
ciliation Service in promoting and preserv¬ 
ing peace in industry; the restrictive immi¬ 
gration act whch stemmed the flood of Euro¬ 
pean mmigratlon which threatened to swamp 
us, thereby preserving the available jobs for 
American workmen; and third, the introduc¬ 


tion ot the 8-hour day by abolishing the 13- 
bour day and the 7-day week in our basic in¬ 
dustry, the far-flimg Iron and steel indus¬ 
try. This latter achievement was the great¬ 
est advancement for labor in many a year. 
It marked an epoch in the life and labor of 
the American workman. 

During the decade ax question, the Depart¬ 
ment was diligent in the discharge of Its re¬ 
sponsibilities under the provisions of the act 
of Congress setting up the Department. 
Practically all its activities were concerned 
with promoting the welfare of wage earners. 
Tho Bureau of Labor Statistics was the cen¬ 
tral source of statistical and other informa¬ 
tion concerning labor. Tho Bureau of Im¬ 
migration enforced the laws enacted in largo 
part for the protection of American wage 
earners. The Bureau of Naturalization dealt 
with immigrants who were seeking United 
States citizenship. The work of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau v;as devoted in part to the 
problems of young wage earners, and the 
work of tho Women's Bureau was devoted en¬ 
tirely to the welfare of women in industry. 
The Conciliation Service was devoted to pro¬ 
moting and preserving peace in industry. 
The United States Employment Service aided 
the unemployed to find employment 

T?he United States Housing Corporation was 
engaged largely In disposing of homes built 
for workers during the period of World War 
I. and the Department library was built up 
to one of the finest collections of material 
relating to labor. 

The Secretary of Labor also served as chair¬ 
man of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation which cooperated with tho States m 
promoting vocational education and the re¬ 
habilitation of disabled men in industry. 
During his Incumbency in office, appropria¬ 
tions for the Department of Labor increased 
year by year. 

During this 10-yoar interval, the Concilia¬ 
tion Service exercised its good offices in a 
total of 6,117 trade and industrial disputes, 
strikes, threatened strikes, and lockouts, se¬ 
curing an amicable adjustment in a total of 
3,620 cases for an over-all average of approx¬ 
imately 78 percent. The United States Em¬ 
ployment Service placed In employment an 
average of 1,500.000 men and women annually 
during this same period. 

Because of the .remendous number of im¬ 
migrants involved, the Bureau of Immigra¬ 
tion was the major administrative responsi¬ 
bility of the Department. The Bureau of 
Naturalization also reached into the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of alien immigrants 
who came to this country to make it their 
permanent home. Since the overwhelming 
majority of these newcomers to our shores 
were prospective workmen, and future citi¬ 
zens, it seemed logical that the first two de¬ 
partments of government to come Into con¬ 
tact with them as they began the Journey 
which would place them in a Job and eventu¬ 
ally make them citizens of the United States, 
should be part of the Department of Labor. 
These two very Important Bureaus, however, 
were transferred from the Labor Department 
to the Department of Justice under the Pres¬ 
ident’s Reorganization Plan No. 5, effective 
June 14. 1940. 

Upon assuming office in March 1931, Secre¬ 
tary of Labor Davis found more than 5.735,- 
000 workers temporarily unemployed. Ves¬ 
sels engaged in bringing in aliens had a 
•carrying capacity in cxcoso of 1,250,000 an¬ 
nually. The number of immigrants admitted 
to the United States mounted from 141,000 
In tho fiscal year 1919 to 430,000 in 1020, and 
to 805,000 in 1921. Immediate action to 
restrict tho number of entrants from for¬ 
eign lands, no matter how worthy they might 
be, was vital to supply work for those of 
our own workers unemployed and to prevent 
the importation of hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants who would otherwise surely 
come seeking Jobs that were not then 
available. 
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For this reason, the Department recom¬ 
mended and laws were enacted to restrict 
European immigration, which effectively 
stemmed the onrushing tide of immigration 
and contributed largely to the early solution 
of our unemployment problem. By this ac¬ 
tion immigration from Europe was reduced 
to an average of 156,000 in 1930. 

The 10-year period in question marked a 
decrease In working hours, a betterment of 
working conditions, and increases in wages 
In nearly all sections of the country, with 
the consequent benefits of better homes and 
Improved standards of living for our people. 
At the beginning of this period the United 
States Employment Service was functioning 
in a limited manner 

The Secretary carried on a continuous ac¬ 
tivity in industry for a saving wage for work¬ 
ers because ho believed the traditionally ac¬ 
cepted living wage was not sufficient to malce 
the worker's house a home. He also waged 
a continuous campaign urging every major 
Industry in America to liberalize and hu¬ 
manize Its labor-relations policies. The iron 
and steel industry was tho first major euter- 
price to bo approached by the Government 
with respect to this program. A conference 
was called by the President of the United 
States and attended by leaders in this giant 
Industry. They were advised that the 12- 
hour day must go. Industrialists maintained 
that the Industry would go broke if the 12- 
hour day was abolished. The Secretary of 
Labor maintained that it should go broke If 
management could not operate on an 8-hour 
day. The conference ended with favorable 
response on the part of the industrialists. 
This was the beginning of the 8-hour day 
In the iron and steel Industry, and even¬ 
tually throughout the Nation. 

During this period the Secretary prepared 
the first wage-and-hour bill. The railroad 
labor bill was passed during this period with 
tho support of the Secretary of Labor and the 
approval of tho railroad brotherhoods. 

Tho Secretary constantly urged the intro¬ 
duction and expansion of collective bargain¬ 
ing In those industries where collective bar¬ 
gaining was not accepted, especially in the 
steel industry. He luged putting teeth into 
the railroad labor bill since ho felt the old 
law was more or less voluntary. Secretary 
Davis himself was alv/ays a stanch advocate 
of collective bargaining and organized labor. 
He received the full support of the American 
Federation of Labor in his campaign for tho 
United States Senate in 1930 and in subse¬ 
quent campaigns. The first piece of legisla¬ 
tion he Introduced upon assuming his seat 
In this legislative body was for the benefit of 
the workingman and was known as the Davis- 
Bacon bill, March 3, 1931. 

Department activities during the adminis¬ 
tration of Secretary Davis as recorded In his 
annual reports lor the years in question were: 

FISCAL year ending JUNE 30, 1921 

Conciliation Service handled 457 trade and 
Industrial disputes; 338 were settled am'ca- 
bly, with 593,006 workers directly or indi¬ 
rectly Involved. 

Settled vast packinghouse workers' strike 
March 1921 and the marine strike June 1921. 

Recommended that the appropriation for 
Conciliation Service be approximately dou¬ 
bled. 

Percentage Act restricting immigration en¬ 
acted and placed In effect June 3, 1921. 

Immigration into the United States the 
first year of opei-atlon of this act was re¬ 
duced by more than a half million Immi¬ 
grants. 

Bureau of Immigration inspected 2,117,502 
Immigrants, nonimmigrants, and seamen. 

Naturalization citizenship training ex¬ 
tended to 3,526 communities, a greater num¬ 
ber than in any preceding year. 

Research work in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics becoming increasingly Important 
In the dissemination of labor news. 
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Bheppard-Towner Maternity and Infanoy 
Aet atfoptea Novemtier 18, to be atfmlnletered 
by the GhUdren'a Bureau. 

Beoirganleed the thilted Statee Bmploy- 
ment Service. Recommended that the ap- 
proprlatton for this aerviee be inoreaaed to 
four ttmee that of prevlotM year. Flrat fed¬ 
eral aurvey of the unemployed. 

WtBCAL TEAS XMnmo JVMM 90, 1928 

Oonoillatlon Service handled 360 oaaea of 
trade end Industrial dlaputea, 366 adjusted 
amicably. 

Nation-wide coal strike which began In 
April Involving 450.000 bituminous and 160,- 
000 anthracite miners settled In Augukt In 
the bituminous fields and September In an¬ 
thracite fields. 

Bureau of Immigration examined a grand 
total of 1,882,565 Immigrants, nonimmi¬ 
grants, and seamen. 

Bight hundred five thousand, two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-eight Immigrant aliena wore 
admitted during fiscal year 1021. Without 
percentage Immigration laws, conservative 
estimate for fiscal year 1922 would have 
been more than 1.000.000. Actual total num¬ 
ber alien Immlgrante admitted fiscal year 
1922 was 809,566. 

Secretary’s Board of Review to hear im¬ 
migration appeals created In January. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled a total 
at 486,140 Initial and final petitions for nat¬ 
uralization, Conducted citizenship train¬ 
ing activities hi 8,626 communities through¬ 
out the Nation. 

Enactment of act September 22 providing 
Independent naturalization status for mar¬ 
ried women. 

United States employment Servloe in co¬ 
operation with the several states placed in 
employment a total of 1,458,746 men and 
women. 

Development of the USBS Industrial em¬ 
ployment survey. Monthly reports on em¬ 
ployment by industrial groups and geo¬ 
graphical dlvlBlons. President's oonference 
on unemployment. 

Development of program of Federal aid to 
the Statee for the welfare and hygiene In 
mateml^ and Infancy under Sheppard- 
Towner Act of 1921, administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Secretary recommended to Congress erec¬ 
tion of a permanent building to be occupied 
exclusively by the Department of Labor. 

Secretary recommended to Congress an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution to 
permit the establishment of mi n i m u m stand¬ 
ards of child labor. 

nSCAL TEAR EMSXNQ JUNE 80. 1228 

Department was Instrumental In abolish¬ 
ing the 13-bour day and 7-day week in the 
Iron steel Industry and the substitution 
therefor of the 8-hour day and 6-day week. 

Out of 684 trade and industrial disputes. 
Conciliation Service secured 428 amicable 
settlements. Three hundred ninety-five 
six hundred and seventy-eight 
workers were Involved directly or Indirectly. 
Aided In settlement of railroad strike. Also 
major ooncUiatlon activities in the pottery 
and garment trades. 

Bureau of Immigration examined 522,919 
Immigrants. Recommended the enactment 
of an “Allen Code” to include annual enroU- 
ment of all aliens so long as they remain 
allon. 

Bureau of Naturallaatlon handled 896,686 
declarations of intention to become oltlaens, 
158,056 petitions for naturalization, and con¬ 
ducted citlzimshlp training activities in 2,461 
oommunlties through the United States. 

United States Employment Service, in co¬ 
operation with the several States, placed 
8466,466 men and women In jobs. 

forty States now cooperating with the 
GhUdzen's Bureau under the Mateml^ and 
Infancy Act of 1091. 


Nursee Inatitutee on maternal and Infant 
care conducted in 17 Statee by Children’s 
Bureau. 

Women’s Industrial Conference held In 
Washington in January, attsndsd by repre¬ 
sentatives from 40 different States. 

Vartous apeolal atudiea on w omen in in¬ 
dustry conducted by the Women’s Bureau. 

Secretary Davis in his annual report to 
Congrcea stated: 

"During the last year we took one great 
step forward through the elimination of the 
18-hour day and the 7-day week in our great 
basic Indtuhry. the steel Industry.” 

flSCAZ. TEAR SNUINO JUNE 30, 1224 

OoncUiatlon Service handled 644 trade and 
Industrial disputes, 415 of which were ad¬ 
justed amicably. Four hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand four hundred and sixty-nine 
workers Involved directly or indirectly. 

Secretary appointed an all-colored oom- 
mlBslon of five to make a study of Industrial 
and economic conditions in the Virgin Is¬ 
lands. 

Continued progress toward establishment 
of 8-hour day and 6-day week in certain 
industries operating on a 12-hour day 7-day 
week basis. 

Called conference in Washington of man¬ 
ufacturers of paper boxes to reduce work¬ 
ing hours per day and days per week In this 
industry. 

Special commission appointed and headed 
by the Secretary of Labor made an extended 
on-the-spot survey of emigration conditions 
in Xuropean countries 

Propo^ to House and Senate, blU known 
as Immigration Act of 1924, a bill to limit 
Immigration of aliens into the United States, 
and provide a system of selection In con¬ 
nection therewith. Better known as the 
"Selective Immigration Act.” 

Participated In International Oonference 
on emigration and immigration In Rome, 
Italy. May 15-81. 

Selective Immigration Act of 1984 approved 
by Congress May 26. Provided permanent 
quota system. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled 424,640 
declarations of inffmtion to become citizens, 
and 177,117 petitions, a total of 601.657. high¬ 
est peak since act of 1906 became (^eratlve. 
Conducted citizenship training courses in 
8.083 communities in the United States. 
Two thousand five hundred industrial firms 
were aselsted In various ways in furthering 
training for citizenship of their foreign-bom 
employees. 

United States Employment Service, in co¬ 
operation with the several States placed in 
employment a total of 1306,090 men and 
women. 

Constitutional amendment submitted by 
Congress to the States in June "to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the lalxnr of persons 
under 18 years of age.” 

Arkansas first State to ratify constitutional 
amendment on child labor. 

Secretary of labor recommended to the 
Congress: 

The necessity of giving the Department of 
Labor authority and the means to enable 
It to undertake Industrial safety research 
work. 

Increases In pensions and annuities paid 
to retired employees. 

Permanent legislation to provide for gen¬ 
eral superviaion by the Federal Oovemment 
of an adequate system for the clearance of 
labor between the States, and financial aid 
on a fixed percentage of the appropriation 
made by each State for employment activi¬ 
ties. 

Reorganization of and expansion of Its gen¬ 
eral wage work studlee in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and that funds be provided 
to maintain a divlticm of labor safe^ In the 
Bureau. 

Increased appropriations for the expanalon 
«f the ConcUiatlcm Service. 


Expansion ot the Children's Bureau so that 
the public would have more benefit of the 
reports and findings of that Bureau. 

That the United States Employment Serv¬ 
loe be made a statutory bureau of the 
D^artment of Labor. 

FISCAL YEAR ENDINa JUNE 30. 1283 

Conciliation Servloe handled 559 trade and 
industrial disputes, affecting 334.009 workers 
directly or IndirecUy. Three hundred and 
ninety-two of these disputes were settled 
amicably. 

Two Negro oommlsaloners of conciliation 
were added to the staff of mediators in the 
division of conciliation. 

Immigration Bureau examined a total of 
458,485 aliens, 274314 of whom were immi¬ 
grants. 

Restrictive immigration law went Into ef¬ 
fect July 1, 1924, limiting European immi¬ 
gration to an annual total of 153.714. 

Adopted system of examining immigrants 
abroad before embarking for United States 
instead of upon arrival In United States. 

Immigration Border Patrol organized July 
1924. 

Secretary again recommended to Congress 
the enrollment of registration of the alien 
following his arrival In the United States, 
with provisions for an annual census of the 
unnaturalized and a system of education in 
Americanism which would give every alien 
an opportunity to learn the English lan¬ 
guage and Bomethlng of American history, 
tradltlonB, Ideals, and Institutions. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled a total 
of 277,218 declarations of Intention to be¬ 
come citizens and 162368 petitions for nat¬ 
uralization. 

United StatM Employment Service In co¬ 
operation with the States placed In employ¬ 
ment 1.609.977 men and women. Farm La¬ 
bor Service placed tiX>,000 seasonal workers 
compared with 70.000 In 1921. 

Forty-three States and Hawaii now coop¬ 
erating with Children’s Bureau under Ma¬ 
ternity and Infancy Act. 

Conference of State directors of maternity 
and infant hygiene held at Children’s Bu¬ 
reau In October 1924. Thirty-six States rep¬ 
resented. 

Secretary recommended and urged ratifi¬ 
cation of the child labor amendment by the 
various States. 

Secretary again called attention of Con¬ 
gress to necessity for the passage of a more 
liberal retirement law for retired employees 
of the Federal Government. 

FISCAL TEAS ENOINO JUNE 30, 1926 

Conciliation Service handled 561 Industrial 
and trade disputes, strikes, threatened 
strikes, and lock-outs. Three hundred and 
thirty-seven of these, Including the anthra¬ 
cite coal strike In February, were amicably 
settled. Four hundred eighty-five thousand 
six hundred and ninety-eight workers were 
directly or Indirectly involved. 

Immigration Bureau examined a total of 
496,106 aliens admitted to the United States, 
of which 304,448 were immigrants, and 101.- 
618 were nonimmigrants. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled 277330 
declarations of intention and 172332 peti¬ 
tions for naturalization. 

One million seven hundred ninety-one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one men 
and women were directed to employment by 
the United States Employment Service. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Issued 23 bulle¬ 
tins and 12 Issues of the regular monthly La¬ 
bor Review, a total of 7346 pages. 

Organized the Industrial Accident Preven¬ 
tion Conference to meet in Washington in 
July 1926. 

During the year 43 cooperating States and 
Hawaii held 1345 prenatal and child-health 
ooziferences, 15.524 child-health conferences 
and 2,^ prenatal conferences. One hundred 
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imd thirty-five combined prenatal and child- 
health centers were established, 140 child- 
health centers, and 8 prenatal centers. 

Women's Industrial Oonlerence, January 
18-21: Delegates represented 107 national or¬ 
ganizations, 41 States, District of Columbia, 
and Philippine Islands. 

riscAL TXAa XNomo junx ao, leav 

Conciliation Service handled 646 trade dis¬ 
putes. Three hundred and ninety-five cases 
were adjusted amicably; 676.723 workers af¬ 
fected directly or indirectly. 

Porty-eight-hour week now obtains for 
practically all branches of labor, with a very 
considerable number on a 44-hour and a 40- 
bour week. 

Bureau of Immigration examined and ad¬ 
mitted a total of 538,001 aliens, of whom 
335,176 were Immigrants, and 202,826 were 
nonimmigrants. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled 258,205 
declarations of Intention to become citizens 
and 240,339 petitions for naturalization. 

United States Employment Service through 
Its cooperative service placed in employment 
a total of 1,688,476 workers. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics as In previous 
years continues to be the clewing house for 
information concerning the activities of the 
various State boards and commissions admin¬ 
istering the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the various States. 

Agreement worked out by the Bureau and 
all manufacturers of dangerous small articles 
of fireworks containing white or yellow phos¬ 
phorus to cease manufacture of such articles 
not later than August IS, 1926. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Conference 
held by Secretary of Labor In Washington 
July 14. Representatives attended from 33 
States. 

Fourth Annual Conference of State di¬ 
rectors of maternity and hygiene held at 
Children's Bureau January 11. Attended by 
representatives from 37 cooperating states, 3 
noncooperating States, and Hawaii. 

Forty-five States and Hawaii now cooperat¬ 
ing with the Children's Bureau under the 
Federal maternity and infancy act. 

Women's Bureau completed several exten¬ 
sive studies In the interest of wage-earning 
women. 

President Coolldge in his message to the 
Congress stated; 

"In the industries the condition of the wage 
earner has steadily Improved. The 12-hour 
day Is almost unknown." 

Secretary of Labor in reporting to Congress 
stated: 

"There is no such thing as separating the 
economics of the Negro from those of any 
other group in America. At this time I am 
firmly convinced that the Industrial and eco¬ 
nomic Interests of the Negro are Indissolubly 
a part of those of all the American people." 

Also taken from thr Secretary’s Annual 
Report to Congress: 

"During the past generation marvelous 
changes have occurred In the living and 
working conditions of the American laborer. 
Twenty-five years ago the 60-hour week was 
general for all classes of labor, with many 
workers on a 72- and 84-hour week. Now, 
the 48-hour week obtains for practically all 
classes of labor, with a very considerable 
number on a 44- and even a 40-hour week. 
The 60-hour week is gone. The 72-hour 
week is confined to a very small percentage 
of workers, and the 84-hour week, which 
meant 12-hour days 7 days a week, is vir¬ 
tually abolished." 

nsCAL TEAR KNDtNO JXTNE 30, 1038 

Conciliation Service handled 478 industrial 
disputes; 307 were settled amicably by the 
Commissioners; 352,028 workers affects di¬ 
rectly or Indirectly. 

Adoption 8-hour day now nearly Na¬ 
tion-wide. 


Bureau of Immigration examined 807,225 
alien immigrants and 198376 nonimmigrants, 
a total of 500.631. 

Recommended changes to the Congress in 
the immigration laws to meet the Industrial 
and economic needs of the country. 

Enactment In May of an Immigration Act 
to enable foreign resident members of fam¬ 
ilies of United States citizens to be reunited. 

Secretary’s board of review passed upon 
71,698 cases, approximately 250 for each 
working day. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled 254,688 
declarations of intention and 840321 peti¬ 
tions for naturalization. 

United States Employment Service through 
Its cooperative service placed in employment 
a total of 1,412,646 men and women. 

Adoption March 6 Senate resolution au¬ 
thorizing annual unemployment survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, annual ap¬ 
propriation to be $100,000. 

Program developed by Children’s Bureau 
cooperating with the States has resulted In 
the establishment of permanent educational 
centers and a great saving In life and Im¬ 
provement In the general health of mothers 
and babies. 

Fiftieth annual conference of State direc¬ 
tors of maternity and Infancy work held at 
Children’s Bureau In April. Forty-six States 
responded by sending representatives in¬ 
cluding three States not yet accepting Fed¬ 
eral aid. 

nsCAt YZAB ENOXMC JDNZ 30, 1029 

Conciliation Service handled 622 cases. 
Three hundred and eighty-five were adjusted 
amicably. 

Five-day week becoming prevalent in 
American Industry. Adopted by the build¬ 
ing trades in New York City early In 1020. 

Bureau of Immigration examined 279,678 
immigrants and 199,649 nonimmigrants, a 
total of 479,327, 

Immigration from Europe down to 168,698 
as a result of quota immigration laws en¬ 
acted In 1924. 

Secretary recommended consolidation of 
the various laws relating to immigration 
into a comprehensive stcAute. 

Two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight aliens be¬ 
came citizens through naturalization. Bu¬ 
reau handled 280,846 declarations of inten¬ 
tion and 265,519 petitions for naturalization. 

Naturalization laws amended by Congress 
in March upon recommendation of the Sec¬ 
retary of Labor. 

Enactment by Congress of act affording 
relief for those aliens who entered the United 
States prior to June 3. 1921, who could find 
no record of their legal admission under the 
immigration laws. 

Farm Labor Service In United States Em¬ 
ployment Service placed 669,671 seasonal 
workers. 

Negotiations Initiated by United States 
Employment Service with the Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration for establishing an employment 
service specifically to aid ex-servLce men and 
employment. 

During past 9 years Federal Board for Vo¬ 
cational Education rehabilitated 40,000 dis¬ 
abled persons so as to restore them to earn¬ 
ing power. Work of this Board steadily ex¬ 
panded. 

Conference at Children’s Bureau, February, 
of State departments of public welfare. 
Thirty-two States represented. 

Several extensive studies of women wage 
earners completed by the Women’s Bureau, 
Including a study of working conditions of 
Negro women in 15 States. 

nSCAL TXAH ENDINQ JUNX 30, 1930 

Conciliation Service handled 657 cases, ad¬ 
justing 386 amicably. 

Immigration Bureau examined a total of 
446,214 aliens. 


Naturalization Bureau handled 62,138 
declarations of Intention and 131,161 peti¬ 
tions for citizenship. 

United States Employment Service directed 
a total of 1346,936 men and women to em¬ 
ployment. Farm Labor Service directed 611,- 
698 workers to employment In the harvest 
fields. This Service has increased from only 
one permanent office in 1921 to 19 perma¬ 
nent offices in 1930. 

Specialized employment service for vet¬ 
erans now functioning. Secretary recom¬ 
mended setting up veterans employment 
service In all principal industrial centers. 

In the field of emplojrment statistics, Bu¬ 
reau of Labor Statistics succeeded in having 
Included for the first time a questionnaire 
on unemployment In the decennial Federal 
census which was started In April 1930. 

Secretary of Labor was vice chairman of 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

End of the first decade of the Women’s 
Bureau as a permanent agency, 

November 1930, Secretary Davis elected to 
the United States Senate. 

December 1930, Secretary Davis assumed 
his seat in the United States Senate. 


Call to Action by Hon. William Langer, 
of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIND. JOHNSTON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a call to action issued by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan¬ 
cer 1 . 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Civil Service, 

July 26, 1947. 

To All the Relatives of Civil-Service Em¬ 
ployees: 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service, I Introduced 8. 637; and, m 
order to keep it on a bipartisan basis, I had 
Senator Chavez, former Democratic chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Civil Service, 
Join me in the sponsorship of the bill. The 
committee reported the bill out by a vote of 
12 to 1. 

In spite of my best efforts, we were unable 
to get the bill passed. There was money 
for foreign countries. There was an attempt 
to reduce the taxes of men receiving Incomes 
of $100,000 or more a year by tremendous 
amounts. There was money for nearly every¬ 
thing except for the civil-service employees. 
All we beard was that there were too many 
clvll-servlce employees—that It would cost 
the Government too much money tc provide 
for the widows and orphans or for annuities 
for clvll-servlce employees. 

Now. the Hatch Act applies to the employ¬ 
ees who are actually working for the Govern¬ 
ment, but it does not apply to their wives 
and relatives. Therefore, I am enclosing 
herewith "A Coll to Action", which I, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Civil 
Service, am asking them to read carefully; 
and I hope that after they have read it they 
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«lli Sign tbs iMge contsined tlisrsln sii4 
■snd It to ms. 1 tell you franXly that it is my 
siq[Mrisnos that the only way your folks are 
gdng to get Justice wblcb bss been long de* 
layed Is by organising and flgbtlng tor it 
politically. 

H(^lng to hear from you soon, X am 
Your friend. 

WVASAM IiANOn, 

Chairman of the Civil Servtoe Committee, 


Tke PdO|ile and Rnosa?dt 
EXIUNSION OF HSMAHK8 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

or ALABAMA 

IN TRl 8INATI OF THE UNITED STATttS 
Sattarday, July 26 {legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rigors an editorial 
entitled "The People and Roosevelt." 
written by Ralph McOlU and published 
in a recent issue of the Atlanta Consti¬ 
tution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

TBK PBOrta AMD Roosbvxlt 
(By Elalph MoaUl) 

People go into the little chapel near the 
Warm Springs Foundation and kneel down 
to pray. 

You may see them almost any time you go 
there. 

They come from everywhere. They say 
nothing. They drive up. park the oar, go 
in. and kneel and pray. 

Some seem to go about It so directly you 
know that for them it Is something they 
have planned for a long time. They have 
rehearsed it in their minds so much that 
when they reach the chapel they know Just 
what they must do. 

Not far away, down the winding road. Is the 
small clapboard cottage which was called 
the Uttle White House. There is a fence 
before It. 

It Is interesting to watch there, too. There 
Lb hardly a day that at least two or three 
persons do not come there and stand for 
awhile looking at the house. Some are 
merely curious. Others stand there looking 
with eyes full of tears. Now and then one 
will kneel and pray. Still others will bow 
their heads over the fence, close their eyes 
finrf remain there In meditation and prayer. 

For all of them Franklin D. Roosevelt 
meant something very personal. It may be 
that It was a home or a farm saved. Or, It 
may be Just a memory of those terrible, dark 
days which now seem like a dream and which 
many conveniently forget, when despair sat 
like a great black raven above the door of 
every heart, and the only voice with courage 
and faith In It was his. Wiiatever It was, 
It brings them to Hyde Park In greater num¬ 
bers than go to any other national monu¬ 
ment or memorliJ. 

camcs 

And so it Is at the Little White House 
In Georgia. A writer named Van Loon once 
wrote a book called Geography. In a frontis¬ 
piece, in an effort to create a picture of the 
immensity of time and of eternity, he wrote 
something like this: 

**Xn a far-off place stande a great moun¬ 
tain of granite. Once a year a smaU bird 


eomes and sharpens his beak on the stone. 
When that hiid shaii have worn away that 
great mountain of sUme. one day shall have 
passed in eternity." 

The critlca come every day to the granite 
of Roosevelt's memory, calling him <diarU- 
tan, Communist, and wocae. They sharpen 
their beaks on the mountain of his deeds 
and hla name, but, eomehow, they leave no 
Impression, 

From the dusty eons of bygone years there 
comes the sound of loud and mocking laugh¬ 
ter from those who record the passing years. 
All that was said of him waa aald of all 
others who have answered something in the 
hearts of men, and the granite of their names 
and deeds remains. You cannot see where 
the many shrilly carping critics have come 
to sharpen their beaks. Their droppings 
wash away In the great warm rains of grati¬ 
tude to the man; or dry Into dust in the 
suns of affectionate memory, and are blown 
Into fields to enrich weeds that grow In 
wheat or cam to plague the man who values 
honest grain. 

VAULTS 

His faults were many. Great men have 
great faults. And the critics who saw away 
on their fiddles of wrath make a great and 
squBWling noise about these faults. 

But. somehow, the people come to pray. 

Never think you can do much to damage 
the name or memory of any man or any 
woman who has anawered. even In part, some 
great yearning and some great hunger in 
the human heart. 

He was all they say. 

He was ambitious. He pussyfooted at 
times. He was Impatient. He played politics, 
and he waa eklUed at it. He used corrupt 
machines if they were going his way. His 
code of political morality did not Include 
party loyalty if it meant abandoning what 
he believed to be a great issue. He would 
fret about snull, penonal things, and be 
casual about great things. Be bad bis share 
of vanity. He liked to lead and be followed. 
He wu not good at taking advice. He was 
all this, and more. (And eo are much lesser 
men. One wonders if the critics ever examine 
their own?) 

Yet, if you take pencil and paper and add 
it up and put down the result, you will see 
that the same total will be found beneath the 
names of all those who have been projected 
by destiny and the fell clutch of circum¬ 
stance to a place in the blazing sun of history. 
And none in all our history waa ever so 
sharply projected as he. 

GBXATMCSS 

And, so. having added all the petty faults 
and the great faults, you are confrcmted with 
the immensity and the soundnees of bis ac¬ 
complishments. 

A world, quite literally, was going to pieces 
about us. Revolution, and worse, swept the 
world. Kingdoms and governments fell or 
were scattered like tenpins in the bowling 
alleys of history. 

And. when the messenger came to take him 
to Charon's boat he left a coimtry which bad 
intact every single one of its institutions, un¬ 
impaired, strong and free. And he left a 
people bereft of not a single guaranty under 
a constitution written generations before in 
hope and confidence. 

Nowhere else in the whole wide world could 
that be said. 

And so. they come to pray, and In Georgia 
the place where he came to rest, sad to die, 
becomes a memorial park and. for millions, a 
shrine. 

The people know what the oritici know, but 
will not admit. 

But time and history will. And the people 
always have. 


Moarial Addrett by Hm. Oscar Zipf 
Before Nevada VeteraBs ef Fereign Wars 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

car 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

or NEVADA 

IK THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a memorial address delivered 
by Hon. Oscar Zapf, judge advocate of 
the Nevada Department of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, before the Nevada Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars at Elko, Nev., at 
their thirteenth annual convention, on 
June 12.1D47. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Comrade Commander, sisters of the Wom¬ 
en’s Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, comrades, distinguished 
guests and friends, three times In the half 
century last past, our bravest and best were 
sent to foreign lands to stem and turn back 
the tides of tynany that threatened to en¬ 
gulf the world. Three times our comrades 
returned bearing their shields or borne upon 
them. 

We are met here today to honor our com¬ 
rades who returned borne upon their shields. 
Each year by these memorial services the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States keep forever green the memory of our 
absent comrades. It is fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

What we say hers In honor of their mem¬ 
ory is of little moment, but ten thousand 
times ten thousand free men enjoy that 
freedom because of what they did on land 
and sea and in the air—«t Santiago and El 
Oaney; at Ban Juan Hill and at Manila Bay; 
along the banks of the Mouse and the Marne 
and in the forests of the Argonne. The saga 
of their heroic defense of human liberty 
is written in blood in the fox holes on Ba¬ 
taan and the Isles and atolls in the Pacific. 
The crimson-stained sands of Anzlo, Salerno, 
and Nonnandy record their valor. 

Our absent conuradee are not dead. In¬ 
deed, they cannot die so long as one single 
human heart throbs responsively to a long¬ 
ing for freedom, and so long as their work 
remains unfinished. 

Words alone are not enough with which 
to pay homage to our absent comrades. It 
Is by our acts and by our deeds that we 
honor them. 

It Is for us. the living, to reaffirm our 
undivided alle^anoe to the Qoverzunent of 
the United States, and to our American in¬ 
stitutions and Ideals. 

It Is for UB to keep America united and 
strong in order that America can remain 
free, Lacking unity and strength, freedom 
cannot long endure. 

It Is for us to hand down to our posterity, 
unimpaired and undlmlnlshed, the rights, 
the privileges and the blessings of liberty 
which are our heritage. It Is for us to empha¬ 
size and to reemphasize this truth: That 
these rights, these prlvll^es, and these bless¬ 
ings of liberty were bom in agony and paid 
lor In blood. That they exist and will con¬ 
tinue to exist only so long as freemen volim- 
tarlly assume and fulfill all the duties and all 
the obligations which are the foundation 
upon which rest these rights, these privileges, 
and these blessings of liberty. 
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Because personal freedcnn and dictatorship 
cannot both exist at the same time and In 
the same place, it Is for us to say in plain, 
blunt language that we will not tolerate any 
attempt to establish a dictatorship in this 
country, whether that dictatorship be called 
nazism, fascism, bureaucracy, big business, or 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. A dictator¬ 
ship Is a dictatorship regardless of its name. 

We advance this proposition: That any 
problem that confronts this people can be 
solved with equal Justice to all. if we first 
diligently seek guidance from Almighty God, 
and then apply common sense, coupled with 
a four-letter word that means to labor, to the 
solution of that problem. 

At a cost in treasure that staggers the 
imagination and at a cost In more precious 
lives, we have learned that the threatened 
destruction of liberty anywhere is the con¬ 
cern of freemen everywhere. 

And, finally, it is for us to keep faith 
with our absent comrades. As their devo¬ 
tion to the cause of liberty and freedom 
was measured only by the span of life itself. 
It Is for us with equal devotion and like 
fidelity to that cause to dedicate ourselves 
to complete the work in the furtherance of 
which they gave up their lives. 

And then, at some golden daybreak, when 
the war drums are forever silent and the 
battle flags are unfurled no more, we will 
read more clearly the meaning of these sacrl- 
floes and o\u absent comrades will know that 
their sacrifices were not In vain. 


Strengthenitif the United Nationi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP TOE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excerpt 
from an address by Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Car¬ 
olina. deaUng with the needs for 
strengthening the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Human society with an atomic bomb In its 
bosom cannot lag in adjustment to its explo¬ 
sive power. Mankind, with his swift scien¬ 
tific Inventions and his slow social adjust¬ 
ments, has, with much economic progress 
and much human misery, muddled through 
to this fateful hour. Confronted with the 
atomic bomb, men and the nations through 
cooperation now are to master this modern 
mechanical civilization or be destroyed in Its 
unregulated self-destruction. 

The one world needs an International au¬ 
thority in line with the Baruch-Acheson-LU- 
ienthal report for Inspection and control of 
the sources and manufacture of atomic pow¬ 
er; a world court with Jurisdiction over the 
crimes of individuals against the United Na¬ 
tions subject to the guarantees of an inter¬ 
national bill of rights; an International po¬ 
lice force responsible not to separate nations 
but to the United Nations; and the shifting 
of legislative power from the Security Coun¬ 
cil to the Assembly of all the United Nations, 
weighted for representation of the peoples 
of the world. 

The atomic bomb in the hands of the ab¬ 
solute state is the greatest threat which has 
come to man. With regard to the other dan¬ 
gerous lags, we have the freedom to struggle 


for freedom and hope for a better day. With 
the lag of the idea of the absolute national 
state in an atomic age we may have no world 
In which to struggle or hope or even to live. 
The one world truly begins at home, but 
without the one world we may have no home 
in which to begin. 


Blunder Out of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINHZSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some months 
ago, the Book of the Month Club chose 
as Its selection Thunder Out of China, 
which purported to be the work of ex¬ 
perts on China, and to be solely a fac¬ 
tual unbiased report and analysis of 
events and people in China, debunking 
all the alleged myths about Chiang Kai- 
shek, the Communists, and so forth. 

Quite understandably many Americans 
accepted the book as straight reporting 
of facts. Instead of clever selection and 
manipulation creating an impression 
quite unwarranted If the total picture 
in its historical setting Is viewed with 
balance and perspective. That is. even 
if all the particular incidents the au¬ 
thors chose to report were true, the total 
Impression given is grossly false. 

Some “debunking” of the supposed de¬ 
bunkers has been done by Mrs. George 
Fitch, who saw China long before the 
war years and knows that the basic dif¬ 
ficulties in China were not produced by 
the present Chinese Government; they 
have been there for thousands of years 
and are what that government has been 
struggling with—and on the whole mak¬ 
ing incredible progress until Japan 
struck. How many governments in Eu¬ 
rope have come through the war and 
postwar reconstruction without assist¬ 
ance from abroad? Why should anyone 
be so unrealistic as to imagine the young 
Chinese Government could suffer more 
and longer, standing steadfast through 
8 long years of cruel warfare and 
destruction, invasion, occupation, block¬ 
ade. floods of Japanese paper currency, 
and an armed rebellion within (of the 
sort we are at last learning that 
Communists organize everywhere if pos¬ 
sible)—and then carry out postwar re¬ 
construction without sustained assist¬ 
ance from abroad in more substantial 
forms than advice? 

It is as short-sighted and dangerous 
for the United States to have China 
come now under Communist—which 
means Moscow’s—domination as It would 
have been to have China come under 
Japanese militarism’s control. 

Mrs. Fitch has made China her home 
since 1919. She has traveled over much 
of rural China by sedan chair, junk, Pek¬ 
ing cart and train. She has made a spe¬ 
cial study of the Communist problem in 
recent years. In 1939 she testified be¬ 
fore both the Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees, 
with prophetic statements on the folly 
of our policy of shipping materials (rf 


war to Japan, under the guise of neu¬ 
trality. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 1 
Include the foUowing article by Mrs. 
Fitch, which merits reading In full: 

Blundxr Out or China 
(By Geraldine Fitch) 

To sift the grains from the chaff of hear¬ 
say, to note all the exaggerations, Inaccu¬ 
racies, contradictions, and false statements 
in Thunder Out of China would require an¬ 
other book of equal length. The roar of 
thunder from Theodore White and Annnlee 
Jacoby might he ignored had not the Book 
of the Month Club made it echo and reecho 
across this country, and if its naive and 
reactionary solution for China’s problems 
were not being advocated by some in high 
places as a new United States policy toward 
China. 

The authors of Thunder sometimes rise 
to heights which—coiUd they maintain the 
eminence—^would give them real claim to 
literary distinction. Two cases in point are 
the initial description of Chungking, and 
the later portrayal of the heroism of both 
Americans and Chinese who flew the haz¬ 
ardous Hump when it was the only crevice 
In a tight blockade of China. 

But through nearly 800 of the 325 pages 
of their thundering runs a red streak of bias. 
Most of the time an easy fluency hides an 
appalling ignorance of China, nowhere more 
apparent to those who know and love the 
Chinese people than in the descriptions of 
these very people. They play on every 
string of the reader’s sympathy In an utterly 
unrealistic and discordant boogie-woogie 
about the “beating, whipping, torture, and 
humiliation*’ of the peasants of China. 
Evidently they know nothing of the dignity 
and self-respect of the country people. They 
imagine the most peace-loving people in the 
world to be “seething with revolution”; ready 
to “set the countryside to flame.’’ That their 
paeans of praise are reserved for the admit¬ 
tedly ruthless, tyrannical Chinese Commu¬ 
nists shows a bias, conscious or unconscious. 

I do not assume that the authors are 
Conmumlsts. I think more probably they 
are not. Such political naivete could hardly 
be a pose. But they have Imbibed an amaz¬ 
ing quantity of the Communist brew, and 
from here on will be hailed as the best of 
good fellows in that camp. 

No true friend of China denies the need 
for administrative reform there today, but 
the real friend sees causes as well as crisis. 
No country could have suffered 15 years of 
invasion without grave resultant disorders. 
What China needs today is aid, not condem¬ 
nation. 

Seemingly impartial in leveling criticisms 
at both sides (as did General Marshall in his 
report on China), the authors (unlike Mar¬ 
shall) proceed to Interpretations which are 
both communistic and contradictory. Chi¬ 
nese communism, like Russian communism, 
advances, not by the support of the people 
and popularity with them, but by the use of 
terrorism and Intimidation, ofttlmes by ruth¬ 
less purging of opposition. White has made 
a one-sided selection of evidence, even of 
his own dispatches, contradicting his ap¬ 
praisals In Life magazine of Chiang Kai- 
shek and of the military situation In China. 
He lacks political background and historical 
and geographical perspective, using the same 
arguments against Chiang which were used 
against De Gaulle, making the same excuses 
for Mao Tze-tung which were made for Tito. 
He Ignores the opinions of those who have 
had more Intimate contact with Chiang, such 
as the late W. H. Donald and Wendell WUlkle, 
of Henry Luce, Howard Ooonley, Ambassador 
Hurley, General Wedemeyer, and scores of 
others. White’s own appraisal In Life (May 
1, 1944) was more consonant with that of 
Bishop James E. Walsh, long in China, who 
has said: 
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"When the history of our age is assessed, 
the present leader of China will stand re¬ 
vealed as one of Its greatest men. * • • 
A man of the people, he knows their needs 
and has nothing so much at heart as the pro¬ 
motion of their true welfare. He Is neither 
a dictator nor a figurehead: he Is simply a 
determined man with a conscience, a sense 
of responsibility, and a deep love of country.” 

That the book is hurtful to China, all or¬ 
ganizations like United Service to China, the 
Institution for the Chinese Blind, and the 
churches are discovering as they try to raise 
relief and reconstruction funds for China. 

For the sake of brevity, reference to the 
authors will be confined to Theodore White, 
* * •. In order to make the charges 

against this book specific, this analysis is di¬ 
vided under the following headings: "Half- 
truths and exaggerations”; ‘Tnacouracles”; 
"Contradictions, false statements"; "the 
Communist slant.” 

PART I, FROM HAU-TRUTH TO XXAOOXRATION 

White presents his readers with a great 
flow of words uninhibited by facts. * • * 
Readers without Chinese background are 
hoodwinked by the ease with which half- 
truths are embellished. Quite rightly White 
states that Dr. Sun Tat-sen’s San Min Chu I 
(Three People’s Principles) is “by all odds 
the major political theory in the land” and 
that China's task is like "attempting to de¬ 
vise one solution for the problems of feudal¬ 
ism, the Renaissance and Reformation, the 
Industrial revolution, and the social unrest 
of today." Not original, but so far so good. 

But what White will not disclose is that 
China's staggering enterprise of going mod¬ 
ern has been vastly complicated, not only by 
16 years of Japanese invasion, but also by 20 
years of subversive activities on the part of 
the Chinese Communists, directed by Mos¬ 
cow. With every autonomous and semi-in¬ 
dependent "armed state within the state” 
now incorporated into the body politic except 
the Communist one. White comes forward 
advocating a return to regional feudalism. 

White also refers to the Sun Yat-sen revo¬ 
lution and calls the Whampoa Academy "a 
school for a host of flaming advocates of 
revolution,” but when he wants to smear the 
military men who have remained loyal to 
Chlang Kai-shek through the years he says 
(p. 42) "the young students of the military 
academy were decimated in the early revolu¬ 
tionary battle; those who remained were 
loyal to the Kuomintang before all else, and 
faithful to Chlang." By Innuendo White 
gives the impression that those killed in 
the early years of revolution would not have 
remained equally loyal. A study of White’s 
use of the word "loyalty” would be revealing. 
Seemingly he cannot comprehend constancy 
over a period of years. Consistency is an 
enigma to him, perhaps because he has 
turned quite a somersault himself. 

"Within the areas that Chlang controlled,” 
the author says, "his police butchered Com¬ 
munist leaders; families of known Commu¬ 
nist leaders were wiped out." This is oft- 
repeated, never documented. But If there 
were such reprisals, what caused them? 
White should read—as I have done—some of 
the diaries of central China missionaries 
describing the massacres by the Communists 
in those years. In 1927 the young Red lead¬ 
er at Pheng Phi near Swatow had a large 
sign written in blood over his cave head¬ 
quarters, annoimcing that the Russian ad¬ 
visers had Instructed the Chinese Reds to 
kill eight groups of villagers, including re¬ 
ligious people of any sect and those who fa¬ 
vored a capitalist America. And kill them 
they did, by the score. 

White admits that "by agreement with 
Chlang Kai-shek they (the Reds, during the 
united front) were to leave positional war¬ 
fare to him and wage guerrUla warfare be¬ 
hind the enemy lines," but he does not tell 
the reader that this was in agreed areas. 
And, of course, it was to reconquer the coim- 


try for the Government not tar tbemielves. 
White becomes lyrical about the Communist 
record through the war: "One of the most 
amazing adventures in arms of all times.” 
This is a half-truth with a vengeance, but 
not in White’s meaning. While deployed to 
free their country from the Japanese, the 
Chinese Communists increased their army 
from an agreed 86,000 to 1.500.000. While 
supposed to be helping their Government, 
they conquered for themselves territories 
with a population of 90.000,000. In this op¬ 
portunism their attacks were often upon 
Government troops rather than Japanese. 
In his Vigil of a Nation Lin Yu-tang gives 
dates, places, and names of generals where 
this occurred in scores of cases. 

As the war progressed, White says a stale¬ 
mate caused renewed tension between the 
Government and the Communists. This is 
merely a fraction of the truth. What 
caused the break-down of the united front 
in China? Does White not know of the 
Hltler-Stalin pact of 1939. which caused a 
volte face on the part of the Reds in China? 
He must know that the Chinese Communists, 
who for 2 years had been calling the gen¬ 
eralissimo the George Washington of China, 
began then to call him dictator. Fascist, 
gangster, and many similar epithets. And 
if he knows, it is dishonest to withhold this 
information from the reader. 

Sometimes the flow of words rims to gross 
exaggeration, rather than to building on 
half-truth, as when White blandly states 
that "with the exception of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur the commanders of the war against 
Japan in December 1941 were men blinded 
by an enormous and overweening arrogance” 
(p. 83). Of course, those who talk in such 
extravagant terms, given time, will be smear¬ 
ing MacArthur as well. But Nimltz, Halsey. 
Stratemeyer, Chennault evidently made Mac¬ 
Arthur look like a modest violet. The Book 
of the Month Club chooses this sort of thing 
for a million Americans to read as choice 
literatme. 

"China claimed that she had a govern¬ 
ment (p. 97)—^no election bad ever voted it 
into power • • • they bridged the dis¬ 

crepancy between fact and statement with 
the Kuomlntang’s theory of state, a theory 
that did not work, but was none the less 
interesting. China was assumed to have not 
a government of the people but one held in 
trusteeship for them by the Kuomintang. 
Sun Yat-sen outlined the party’s responsi¬ 
bility in three stages. • • *" 

Russia also claims to have a government. 
Will Mr. White tell us when it was voted 
In by free election? Later he excuses the 
totalitarian Chinese Reds by saying: "Mao 
does not talk of voting." But is White side- 
swiping the Kuomintang lor Its peculiar 
theory of state, or Sun Yat-sen for so out¬ 
lining the party’s trusteeship? Unlike the 
one-party Government of Russia and Yenan 
(Intended as permanent), the one-party rule 
of China was temporary. And even as White 
thunders, China moves on into Dr. Sun’s 
third stage of constitutional democracy. 

» * * * » 

So with his niggardly tribute to Chinese 
officers who hungered with their men, 
marched with them on foot: "they were a 
handful.” His minimizing of China’s re¬ 
sistance: "That this army held the line 
against the Japanese for 6 years is the most 
remarkable thing of all strange things about 
it." Strange? Stupendous—glorious. But 
it was not Communist, so White cannot ex¬ 
plain it, and will not praise it. 

In Kweichow in 1944: "The troops received 
2 days’ rations when they dug in, and 
their mortars had 20 shells to a gun. For 
9 days without further food or ammuni¬ 
tion, they fought in the cold and freezing 
weather. The hills were barren of food." 
But give this Nationalist army at their "Valley 
Forge" unqualified praise? Never. It is only 
the Communists who are exalted; the Reds 
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who, instead of fighting for their coimtry, 
are out expanding their "agreed areas." mak¬ 
ing hay while their brothers freeze, using the 
war for a putsch to power. Bays White: 
"The Kuomintang could explain its defects 
In convincing terms of poverty and weak¬ 
ness." Was the explanation not valid? It 
could also have charged America with neg¬ 
lecting China on the lend-lease front. But 
White saves his praise for the Communists 
trying to usurp the government. He has 
forgotten his dispatches to Life (May 1, 
1944), showing the impossibility of supply¬ 
ing the armies, lacking both food and trans¬ 
portation. 

The Communist troops, White admits, could 
not stop a Japanese spearhead, "did not know 
how to handle artillery • • or air 
corps; knew little of modern signal corps 
work, mechanization or medical practice, 
cotild not maneuver a division in battle.” 
But "the Red army had one quality that 
made it great—its fighting spirit," The gov¬ 
ernment armies, bombarded from land, sea. 
and air for three months at Shanghai, must 
have had some of that spirit, too. That Na¬ 
tional army which fought 9 days on 2 days’ 
rations in freezing weather must have had 
some of this fighting spirit. But White'! 
sympathies are not on their side. 

Re admits the Communists "fought Gov¬ 
ernment troops • • • sotmdlng like the 
man who claimed he had been hit in the fist 
with the other fellow’s eye,” admits that the 
National Government could not possibly rec¬ 
ognize all their opportunistic expansion at 
the end of the war. Nevertheless, it la the 
Communists* war record which "is one of the 
most amazing of all times." 

"Stllwell’s handling of lend-lease hod an¬ 
noyed him (Chlang).” The grain of truth 
here is that Btilwell handled it. Suppose 
we had sent an American to handle lend- 
leaee for Churchill or Stalin, Chlang "pri¬ 
vately Indulged in one of his famous rages,” 
but White’s imagination can describe what 
is private. "Chlang Kai-shek informed them 
that he had agreed to have an American 
commander in chief in China, because China 
could trust America, but under no circum- 
atances would he permit that commander in 
chief to be General Btilwell; if America in¬ 
sisted, be would go It alone, retreating far¬ 
ther into the mountains with his loyal divi¬ 
sions before the Japanese advance.” Hurrah 
for the generalissimo. But to White this is 
Just "incandescent fury.” 

So Wedemeyer came into China to serve 
under this man of "uncontrollable fmy” in 
the last of eight discouraging years of war, 
and "Wedemeyer got cooperation where Stll- 
well met stony refusal." It is true that 
Chlang refused Stllwell’s request to arm 
the Chinese Commimlats. (Perhaps Amer¬ 
icans would have been wiser to follow 
Chiang’s example instead of our arming Com¬ 
munists. for example, Tito.) 

But Btilwell got the only well-trained, 
well-equipped Chinese troops > for the Burma 
campaign, against the better Judgment of 
the generalissimo who knew he needed them 
to protect the advance air bases in China. 
Wedemeyer has said publicly: 

"The actual contribution that our Chinese 
allies made in the recent war has not. in my 
opinion, been properly evaluated or appre¬ 
ciated. • • • The steadfast determina¬ 

tion pf the generalissimo as well as the 
Chinese people to fight on against over¬ 
whelming odds saved countless American 
lives and accelerated final victory.” 

Is it strange that General Wedemeyer with 
his appreciation of China's resistance got co¬ 
operation? 

T, V. Soong, White reports, had to assent 
to the Slno-Russlan treaty of August 1946, 
"an agreement already roughed out for him 
by two other powers,” No wonder the China 
Critic of Shanghai said editorially last year: 
"If Roosevelt and Churchill were so anxious 


* Trained at Ramgarrh, India. 
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to plMwe tho RuMlani, why didnH thoy ghro 
thorn conoesBlooB in Aloako or XndUi, Inotood 
of givtDA away what didn't htf ong to them?" 
White’a admission la a half-tru^ bowevwr. 
beoaiiae White must know that though the 
Yalta price was high, it bought Romia'a 
promise of "nunal support and military aid 
to the National Oovemment of C&lna" 
(Slno-Rusaian Tfaaty. August 14, 1946). and 
yet he says; "If we (United States of Amer¬ 
ica) sought security in China by espousing 
the Kuomintang, the Soviet Union means to 
counter by espousing the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists." He knows Russia promised to eqiouse 
the national government. He knows Rus¬ 
sia promised to make Dairen an open port. 
Yet at an IPR luncheon honoring White for 
vllllfylng China, 1 heard White say: "Russia 
has never broken a promise to China." 

“China must change or die. * • • 
China must build the same railroads, open 
the same mines, dear the same rivers, erect 
the same steel mills, whether the Kuomin¬ 
tang or the Communists or both control her 
destiny." 

The Communist record is one of cutting 
railroads, destroying machinery, murdering 
six Oovernment engineers sent to reopen the 
Kalian mines, clearing no rivers, erecting no 
steel mills. China has changed. China will 
change. China, with ttte oldest clviUaatlon 
on the face of the earth, vrlll live on when 
White and his thunder have teased to rumble, 
psaru. xoNosAMOi ANO XHAOcnaAcxaa 

Since the authors did not go to China 
until after the war had started, they lack 
the perspective to compare new China (then 
leas than 30 years old) with old China. 

Though advertised as a Chinese scholar. 
White's knowledge of the language, Judged 
by many mistakes in rendering of Chinese 
names. Is extremely limited. With only a 
smattering of Chinese, he would be unable 
to converse intelligently with the farmers 
in their colloquial dialects. Ignorance of 
the rural Chlneee for whom he profeasea 
such profound sympathy is apparent in every 
description of them. “They live In such 
terrible poverty that they have nothing to 
lose but their chains. • • • The beat¬ 
ing. whipping, torture, and humiliation of 
the villagers of Asia by officials and gen¬ 
darmes la part of the substance of Govern¬ 
ment authority." 

The farmer of China is an independent, 
industrious, cheerful indivldiud. He ia not 
beaten, swindled, and kicked about all his 
waking days. Reliable statistics, such as Dr. 
J. Leasing Buck's Land Utilization In China, 
volume 8, show that a higher percentage at 
the farmers of Chlxia own their own land 
than of American farmers. Eighty percent 
of the people live on the land—lar too many 
for the amount of arable land>-but hereto¬ 
fore they have been free souls, respected as 
the second most important group in the 
nation, never before, to my knowledge, labeled 
“brood mares" and “beasts of burden." The 
"land redistribution" slogan of the Chinese 
Communists Is not the solution of the 
i^arlan problem. The land reclamation and 
better land utilization record of the National 
Government can be obtained from our own 
Department of Agriculture, which has aided 
both surveys and completed projects. 

White saw China only during the war. Un¬ 
doubtedly he saw sad sights and many of 
them, as In any invaded eoimtry. But his 
descrlptlonB are those of an imaginary prole¬ 
tarian revolution—of the serfs of csorlst 
Russia or the peons of Mexico—they do not 
fit the farmers of China. 

Statistics on land In the bock, for which 
no authority is quoted, are incorrect. Indeed 
(p. 87). he says, 'It le cbaracterlstio that this 
(the peasant's relation to the land) the most 
overwhelming of all her problems should 
completely lack adequate statletics." White 
must mean that he is completaly uninformed 
on the three volumes of Land Utilization, by 
Dr. J. Lossing Buck, or Fr— China's Mew Deal, 


by Hubert fteyn. or etmiler authodtattve 
texte by Chlneae eoooomlate. 

White leaves off i^Mre the fgfemmsnt of 
Chtang Xai-ohefc begins: With eonetmettve 
achievements to InqNWve the lot of ihe farm¬ 
er. The peopled itvellbood to one of Dr. 
Son's three prlne4)tes. and the national gov¬ 
ernment before the war, during the war. and 
since the war has mada markad progress in 
river eoneervanoy, irrigation projaots, refer* 
estation, land recAamaticni, credit coopera- 
tivea, and so forth. It could have aocom- 
{dished much mewe hut tor the obstruction 
of the Communists. 


Moreover, while White thtmders, the na¬ 
tional government goea right on in peaceful 
change, convening the national aaaambly, 
Iiresenttng the wisa laws of a eonatitution 
drafted and revised, revised and re-drafted 
many times—a constitution prepared in the 
Legislativa Yuan under the aegis of Dr. 
Sun Fo, whom White would concede to be a 
liberal, and approved last year by the Chinese 
Communists themselves. By abstention 
from the national assembly wblch adopted 
the constitution, the Communiata are the 
ones who refuse to ease titte tension by wise 
laws. They also are the ones who take the 
law into their own hands and set the coun¬ 
tryside to flames. Not the farmers. 

Of the Japanese in surrender. White says: 

“If anyone had asked why they lost, why 
they were being forced to sign an end to all 
their world, they would have advanced a 
dozen cogent reasons wrapped up In flgurea 
on tonnages • * • never entertained a 
thought that they might have lost because 
what they bad conceived was so hideously 
wicked that it genwated ito own defeat." 

But, by White's description, what America 
bad conceived was so wicked it should also 
have generated Its own defeit. For “Amer- 
Ica's war had cut blindly acroes the course 
of the greatest revolution In the history of 
mankind, the revolution of Asia." Wicked 
America, interfering with world revolution. 

China, too. according to White, should have 
generated its own defeat. He aaya; 

“The Mtorj of the China war la the story 
of the trag^y of Chiang Kai-shek, a man 
who misunderstood the war as badly as the 
Japanese or the Allied tetffinlelans of victory. 
Chiang could not understand the revolution 
whose creature he was." 

So Japan, America, and China were all de- 
aerving of defeat. They opposed the great 
world revolution, 

When, in contrast. White ainga that “the 
Chinese Communists had the people with 
them, and with the people they made their 
own new Justice." the reader should note that 
justice, like democracy, la something the 
Commimists manufacture to suit their ends. 
To all who understand Communist tactics 
this will be apparent. But the majority of 
Americans do not know China, do not know 
that the new Justice includes Intimidation, 
coercion, and purging of opiMsltlon. Any 
government which does not want to go Com¬ 
munist Is “reactionary," "Fascist," “ineffi¬ 
cient," and “corrupt." 

In 1927 the first coalition of Chinese Com¬ 
munists and the Kuomintang came to an end. 
White says: "What happened in those 8 weeks 
is a mystery." He is either Ignorant of what 
happened, or gloasea over whet be does not 
want to admit—1. e., that the Chlneae Com¬ 
munists, with the connivance of the Ruaaian 
advisers to Chlang’s government, tried to 
usurp the government at BAnkow. Chiang 
broke with them and established the National 
Government at Nanking. * * • 

The oommuntots had entered the Kuomin¬ 
tang on orders frmn Moscow to boro from 
within. Just as they do in America, Greece, 
Vkance, and everywhere else. They had tried 
to obetruot the northern expedition by eelz- 
ure of the Whampoa Academy and then Gie 
Canton Azeenal. Failing in both, they tried 
to discredit Chiang by the Menktog inci¬ 


dent, whan Ckxmmtintot troope atteofced fbr- 
elgnen. They fomented etrttee and labor 
trouMea In eBM^wgtMt goad tmeueceeiful le- 
vdtB among peee^i and formers. 

Gblang was kidnaped In Blen In 198fl. 
White says: "No one tom ever recorded In fun 
what aetuaUy happened during Chluig*B kid¬ 
naping." Madame Chiang wrote the inside 
•tory: so did W. H. Donald and the generaito- 
■imo hlmealf. Does White mean he never 
read their accounts or that It serves his pur¬ 
pose to Ignore them? 

He to inaeeurate on moct stattoties. He 
says the population of aoojooo tn (Amngklng 
"more than doubled." It was 500,000 before 
the war. Hto 7.000,000 recruits who never 
reached the front is orlmlnaUy wide of the 
mark. Bis figures on d e lega t es to the Na¬ 
tional Aseemhly are wrong. He to inaccu¬ 
rate in claiming mat Communist terrorism 
to 'In the past." The Beds murdered aU the 
young medics trained by Father Lebbe dur¬ 
ing this war. This Belgian was another 
Father Damien, a great humanitarian, him¬ 
self imprisoned by tbe Communists, dying 
soon after his release. The Reds drove 130 
missionaries out at Shantung in 1040, de- 
atroyed the 80-year-old agricultural project 
of the Bdglan Mission at Bhlwantze in the 
aame year, and continue to liquidate proper¬ 
ty holders to this day • • •. 

Sometimes White is more naive than in¬ 
accurate, as when he aairs: 'Tart of the tra¬ 
dition of tbe State Department, and an hon¬ 
ored one, is for members (like Hurley’s staff 
in China) to report the truth to the Ameri¬ 
can Government." He should have added 
“as they see it," because Hurley saw it differ, 
ently from his young, pro-Oommunlst staff. 
Wedemeyer, too. did not view the Chinese 
Communists as did the young career men 
Hurley sent home. 

* * • • * 
pAirr nx. ooinnuiacTiowB 

Tbs number of conflicting statements 
within the covers of this book is legion, with 
space here for only a few. 

The references to war lords are ao contra¬ 
dictory with 80 many nuanesa of meaning 
that one wonders if White knowe what a war 
lord la. China's war lords were military gov- 
emora of provlnoea, when tbe provinces also 
had dvll governors. As they built up inde- 
l>endent armies, some of them gained control 
of several provinces. On page 84 they "were 
purely destructive”: on page 39 some of them 
are “repentant war lords • * * who have 
seen the light"; and on page 49 they are 
{mtrloUo war lords, choosing to fight with 
the National Oovernment rather than yield 
to the Jaiianeee; on p^ 63 "war lord armlea 
from the south and southwest were marching 
to Join the battle"—brave war lords: on page 
58 they are "corrupt war lords" again. Then 
'^mmauders of the secondary areas were 
usually provincial war lords who stood outside 
the pale of Chiang Kai-shek’s confidence," 
(p. 71). and again, "At one time half of the 
eight or nine war areas were commanded by 
men who within the previous 15 years had 
fought or offered to fight o{)en civil war 
against Chiang." In other words, four (or 
tour and a half) war lords who had previously 
been disloyal were now serving the general- 
toeimo. 

Moat of the former war lords had incorpo¬ 
rated their Independent armies into the Na¬ 
tional forces—all but the Communiata, who 
maintain an independent army to this day. 
Why doesn't White, as reporter, say so If im¬ 
partial? Why stop short of the Communist 
wwr lOTds? And why, in final solution for 
China's ills, recommend returning to this 
feudal system of autonomous regtons, where 
war Icnrds—swtblng less—would bs independ- 
ont or ssml-ltidspeiulent regional heads? 

The Ohlness Communists are excused for 
everything they do against their Govern¬ 
ment: "They are forced to agitate or die." 
“keep pUUlo support at fever pitch or see 
It iMrtoh.*' their activity broi^ht them "into 
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Inoetsant friction with Government unite." 
But when the Oovernment finally had to dis¬ 
cipline the Fourth Route Army (Oommunlst) 
for expanding beyond Its agreed area time 
and again.’ White calls that a massacre. 
Of Oommunlst attacks on Oovernment 
troops. White says; “It was total war; and 
there were no neutrals." Not even their own 
countrymen. Anything the Beds do can be 
rationalized. Nothing the Government does 
can be right. 

one amusing contradiction Is that this ter¬ 
rible Kuomlntang, this undemocratic party, 
was riddled with cliques, was “as heterogene¬ 
ous a political catch-all as the Democratic 
Party In America." That lets the cat out of 
the bag. Everyone can see now how omi¬ 
nous, how Pesciat, how undemocratic it la. 

The CC clique seems to be confined to a 
membership of the two Chen brothers—all 
who are ever named. It was "reactionary. It 
was antl-forelgn. It stood closest to the gen¬ 
eralissimo, but It was also the only group 
within the Kuomlntang organized from the 
grass roots up." These are strangely con¬ 
tradictory terms. 

"All other groups derive their strength 
either from their armed forces, or from the 
personal patronage trough at the capital." 
No other group besides the Communists has 
armed forces, and the “patronage trough" 
sounds like political machines in America. 
By the time White adds that "In some pro¬ 
vinces the tangpu (local Kuomlntang) were 
dominated by the local war lord (sic.) and In 
other areas the party had definite particular¬ 
istic provincial tendencies," it would seem 
that China Is pretty Individualistic, with no 
Politburo to tell each Chinese what he must 
do, how he must vote, or else. The military 
clique is not powerful enough or else not 
Fascist enough to "have much power." May¬ 
be China Is democratic. 

• * • • • 

On one page "Tremendous popular sup¬ 
port rolled up behind" Sun Fo; on another. 
“A few malcontents rallied around Sun Fo.“ 
“Less than 10 percent of the party member¬ 
ship was Independent of Chlang’s will," 
which might mean 90 percent were loyal— 
something White would not understand. 
He acknowledges that Chlang’s picture Is In 
every distant hamlet, but will not concede 
to him popular support. Government ad¬ 
ministration is under three heads: "All three 
gave fealty to the g'issimo" and "the 
g’isBlmo liked them all." Quite wonderful 
In a country White thinks barely hangs to¬ 
gether. Moreover, Chlang, this man of "un¬ 
controllable fury," "placated and soothed one 
after the other." But the mutual loyalty 
Implied In their fealty, White cannot under¬ 
stand. 

The pen really dipped in venom la re¬ 
served for China's great leader, never once 
called by White the President of China. To 
Chlang Knl-shek, on the day victory over 
Japan was being broadcast from Chungking. 
While pays no tribute. The generullasimo. 
longer at war than any other leader of 
Allies or Axis, victorious now, but In plain 
uniform without military decoration, made 
the announcement to his people, without 
recrimination against the enemy, without 
bitterness or gloating. White was in the 
studio that day. A friend of mine was there 
too, and says White was down on one knee 
hastily scribbling the g’isslmo’s message as It 
was read In translation by Holllngton Tong. 
As the broadcast ended and the group went 
out, most of the people of Chungking seemed 
to be pressing about the radio station, 
tumultuously cheering. No police were hold¬ 
ing back the people, no bodyguard was 
there for the g’lsBlmo as he walked down 
the steps and some little distance through 
the throng to his car. White, behind the 
g’lsslmo, was greatly impressed, and kept 


’ At the time Chlang said he bad forgiven 
the Fourth Route Army "until 70 times 7." 


saying to my friend: "Isn't this wonderful? 
Did you ever see anything like it?" 

But to picture Chlang Kal-ehek as a man 
of "uncontrollable fury" for s best seller, 
White curbs his enthusiasm, forgets the 
thrill of that hour, and brands one of the 
great men of history with this canard: 

"No one could tell that here was a man 
who had just seen the defeat of his national 
enemy and who, only that night, was about 
to set in motion the wheels of machinery 
that was to engulf the country afresh in civil 
war." 

The Book of the Month Club makes such 
its considered choice I 

White’s greatest contradiction is evident 
if one contrasts his description of Gen¬ 
eral Chlang Kal-ahek in his book as a 
man with a "lust for power, calculating 
ruthlessness, monumental stubbornness" 
with his own pen picture in Life magazine 
of May 1. 1944 (Not*.—N ot in the first year 
of the war, but after 7 of the 8 years!): 

"China has been kept In this war by the 
leadership of Chlang Kai-shek. • • * This 
leadership has been unswervingly, unflinch¬ 
ingly and heroically anti-Japanese. It Is 
Chlang who. at the darkest moments of 
China's loneliness, has held his government 
and his people to their destined task. He is 
a man of great Intelligence. In his under¬ 
standing of China he Is unsurpassed." 

White paid this high tribute to Chlang 
Kal-sbek in Life after 7 years of war. Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer gives even higher praise for 
Chlang during the eighth and most difiicult 
year of the war: 

"There are few people who could speak 
more authoritatively than I do concerning 
the sincerity, high moral purpose and Chris¬ 
tian humility of China’s present leader. 
Generalissimo Chlang Kal-shck. I had fre¬ 
quent, practically dally, contacts with him 
under the most trying conditions. I can 
attest to his unselfish devotion to the Chinese 
people and his earnest desire to provide a 
democratic way of life rithln China." 

Those who know the President of China 
know whether the tributes or the canard 
are the truth. But White cannot have been 
truthful both times. The GenerallsBlmo did 
not completely change In the last year of 
the war. • • • 

Many people, knowing little of China, have 
thought this book Impartial because White 
says something good before he says some¬ 
thing bad. But he manages to completely 
poison the good. Chlang had the "sanctity 
of a deacon, was a devout and practicing 
Methodist, reads the Bible every day,’’ but 
he Is made out a hypocrite, still "harsh and 
ruthless," a man who “sent into battle 
soldiers doomed before they heard gunfire," 
a leader who on the night of victory was 
planning to plunge the nation Into civil war. 

White concedes that General Stilwell 
clashed not only with Chlang Kai-shek, 
but with the British Mountbatten and 
with the American Chennault. He says he 
was 111-served by his entire public relations 
staff, that "he disliked paper work, and the 
men who did his staff work served him 
atrociously.” There were many frictions, but 
he was a great guy! Chlang, whose picture 
admittedly "hung in every village, his name 
still a magic symbol" in 1944, who got on 
admirably with the late Wendell Wlllkle, 
with Donald Nelson, with Patrick Hurley, 
With General Wedemeyer, and General Mar¬ 
shall, must have been the difficult one. 

Btllwell took a "hell of a beating" in 
Burma; naturally wanted to train, equip, and 
clothe a Chinese army to retiurn and retake 
Burma. The training program at Ramgarrh, 
India, was not Just of the rag-tag remnant 
which Stilwell led out of Bxirma on foot. 
More than SO,000 Chinese were crowded Into 
planes and flown over the Hump to this secret 
training point. White says: "Chinese op¬ 
position to Stllwell's program (of a Burma 
campaign) is bard to analyze." Things seem 


hard for White to analyze If he doesn’t like 
the deductions. 

When trained and equipped, Chlang 
wanted those Chinese troops back In China, 
Re felt he needed them there. When, as 
a result of not having them, the American 
airfields wore lost to the Japs, he probably 
still felt the same. But Btllwell got those 
best-trained, best-equipped troops for 
Burma. Chennault felt "the fighting In 
Burma was a waste of time." Chennault 
believed with sufllclent air power he could 
keep the Japanese In eastern China from at¬ 
tacking the air bases; he said: "All supplies 
should be concentrated on the Fourteenth 
Air Force and what supplies were left over 
should be turned over to the Chinese to do 
with as they saw fit." But Btllwell, who 
handled lend-lease for China, had his way. 

It resolves into a question of which was 
more important in defeating the Japanese; 
reopening a difficult and narrow road soon to 
revert to jungle, or protecting the big air¬ 
fields so important If the Americans had to 
Invade the coast. White’s own description 
of the demolition of the airfields when the 
Japs came, fields built at such coast In blood 
and sweat, gives weight to the theory that 
Chlang was right. "Stilwell felt he was fight¬ 
ing the Burma campaign alone," says White. 
At least he had the only well-fed, well- 
equipped, well-trained Chinese troops. 
Chlang felt he needed them InjChina. Chen¬ 
nault thought so, too. 

The Communists, White tells us, had no 
national congress since 1928, which (White 
does not reveal) was held in Moscow. Their 
central executive council met rarely, and the 
direction of the party lay In the hands of 
the political bureau dominated by Mao Tze- 
tung and Chou En-lal. The party and the 
army unquestioningly executed their de¬ 
cisions As m Russia, no democratic proce¬ 
dures. no general elections—but criticized 
for this? Not by White. And yet how he 
scores the Kuomlntang for not being more 
democratic. 

“Tho political bureau handed down high 
policy after the leaders had argued it out, 
and Yenan made no criticism, • • • 

Unanimity on policy was total * • • a 

stark contrast to Chungking," White likes 
this unanimity better: "None of the critical 
atmosphere of Chungking, where the cynical, 
civilized bureaucrats of the Kuomlntang 
gossiped and picked each other to pieces con¬ 
stantly." As In America? Well, which Is 
the more democratic, which the more totali¬ 
tarian? 

Of many canards against Ambassador 
Hurley, White says of his attempt to make 
peace between the Government and the Chi¬ 
nese Communists: ‘This would have required 
infinite patience, an almost saintly toler¬ 
ance, vigorous administrative skill, and a 
deep understanding of China." Bo Hurley 
failed. But, between them. General Mar¬ 
shall and Ambassador Stuart poBsessed all 
these attributes, and they, too, failed. Could 
it be that the Communists are at fault, Mr. 
White? 

But the great Americana in China to White 
are those who would arm the Communists, 
or force Chlang to grant all they asked. 
First White admits that "actually no minor 
number of seats would satisfy the Chinese 
Communists" and then In direct contradic¬ 
tion, "A government that tried to solve these 
problems might have granted the Commu¬ 
nists only token representation and still won 
their support," (In the interim government 
Chlang offered them 13 seats out of 40, when, 
according to White’s own figures, they rep¬ 
resented only one-fifth of the population.) 
Then too “Kuomlntang liberals" made a 
proposal "Which might have been accepted 
a year earlier but the Communists had al¬ 
ready launched a campaign for dominance of 
east China. They were unwilling to settle 
lor anything that would leave them—and 
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OhlnA-~BubJeet to the senerftllaBlmo'iB veto 
power.'* So they xnuit domlx&ftte? They tire 
not ccmtent with coalition, or one-fifth rep¬ 
resentation. 

♦ • • • • 

White’s contradictions of his own state¬ 
ments become wearisome. The least a co¬ 
author might have done would be to note 
these conflicting assertions and suggest re¬ 
vision. 

PART XV. TRUS OB PALSl? 

Some of the most thunderous statements 
can soareely be classified as inaccurate. 
When they bear no resemblance to the truth, 
they must be labeled false. 

♦ • • . • • 

A Wholly false statement is this: *Tn 
Shanghai collecting the llfeleBs bodies of 
child laborers at factory gates in the morn¬ 
ing Is a routine affair.” I have Uved in 
Shanghai through the early years of Chinah 
developing Industry when children worked 
long hours for a pittance, and through the 
years when the municipal council In the In¬ 
ternational Settlement and the Chinese 
Chamber of Oommorce in the Chinese areas 
achieved tobor laws and established excel¬ 
lent factory Inspection. 1 submit that 
White’s vlUfylng statement was never true. 
OhUdren who died during the war starved 
because of the Japanese Invasion, not ss 
child laborers at fsetory gates. 

When White talks about a fixed station 
In life “frcan which there is no escape." he is 
giving a false picture, for China is remarkably 
free from distinctions of class or caste. He 
may not know that the merchant eats in a 
room back of the shop with his clerks, that 
the master carpenter dips into the same 
dishes with his apprentices, that the land- 
owner often works in the fields with his 
tenants and eats with them around a com¬ 
mon table. lAauy a Chinese Abraham Lin¬ 
coln has passed the Oonfuclan examinations 
ynf>,iting him eligible for high official posi¬ 
tion. Complete Ignorance of China’s social 
democracy is inexcusable in one who pre¬ 
sumes to write ttotika about the country end 
the people. 

"CMBcials thundered against the boarding- 
hut no action was ever taken." Represent¬ 
ing Life magazine. White might be expected 
to read ’Time reporting the execution of cer¬ 
tain unrepentant hoarders. 

Tlie white man has ’'thrust his faith down 
the guUet of the heathen at bayonet's point.” 
Wbat utter nonsense. Unless White Is an 
antl-Chrlsttan Communist, be miut be either 
untruthful or woefully Ignorant of the cen¬ 
turies of educational, medical, and evangel¬ 
istic work of Christian missions, establishing 
some of the finest universities, many of the 
best hospitals, helping the Chinese establish 
schools for the blind, missions to lepers, 
orphanages, techiUcal institutes, agricultural 
xnlssionB. etc. 

Presumably to explain why the Chinese 
Communists were fighting government troops 
more than Japanese after the United front 
broke down, White says; ‘The campaigns the 
Japanese fought between 1038 and 1944 were 
foraging expeditions rather than battles.” 
These years cover battles for Changsha where 
the foreign correspondents went over the 
battlefield and acknowledged the heavy loss 
of life (on both sides): the battle of lehang 
(won by the Japanese with poison gas); many 
Japanese attempts to cross the Yellow River 
into Shensi; Chinese victories in Burma and 
at the Salween. * • * 

It Is untrue to say ”all other parties (ac¬ 
cept the Kuomintang) were outlawed.” 
White knows the parties comprising the Dem- 
ocratlo Lsaguo-^induding the Young China 
Party and the Social Dsmocrats—are not 
outlawed. He knows there was a Cmnmu- 
nlst (Tung Pl-wu) on the Chinese delegation 
to the San Franiceco Oonferanoe; that there 
were Communist delegates In the People'll 
Political Council of January 104A. Be knows 
that only their own refusal to participate kept 


the OommunisU fimn being In the recent 
National Aesembly whldi adopted the Oon- 
atltutlon. They make themsetvss *^tlaws’* 
by bavlng an independent anny, like the 
former war lords, but It la oomifleMy false 
to say that other poittleal psittas (unlsas 
armed) would be outlawed. 

« • • • • 

White, who lauded Ohlang Ksl-shek in 
1M4, now charges that during the 90 years 
since he broke with the Ckaninunlate. both 
Ohlang and China have changed. TDa one 
passion now became and remained an over¬ 
riding lust for power. All hie politics re¬ 
volved about the concept of force.” Itb a 
false picture. If It were true, It would show 
somewhere In the two volumes of his war¬ 
time utterances, so remarkably free from 
tfittemees. hatred or vituperation against 
either the Japanese at the Oommimists. 
There one finds a Christian leader, exhorting 
his people to pray for the enmny, to keep 
hatred out of their hearts. 

Veracity Is not with White when be passes 
off slander against the Qenerallaslmo's per¬ 
sonal character by saymg he was ‘intonated 
by gossip he would have shrugged off 90 yesrs 
earlier.” Ohlang has always resented gossip 
affecting hts wife, such as the Idle slander 
of Lady Chesterton of Bnglsnd In a book 
about her travels In China. On protest 
through the British ambassador the book 
was banned in England until the false as¬ 
sertions bad been deleted. Chiang had even 
greater reason for refuting the slander, re¬ 
ferred to by White, spread by irrespmislble 
columnists and radio commentatOTs all over 
the united States. 

• • • • • 

Other vilifying statements, unfair and 
untrue, are that ”7J)00,000 men had died of 
sickness and hunger or because ttiey had 
deserted to their homes or en masse to the 
enemy,” that “going Into the army waa 
usually a death sentence” and that General 
Ho Yln-ching was respmisible "more than 
any other man except CThiang Kai-shek for 
the rotting away of the Chinese armies in 
the field, the stscrvlng of Chinese soldiers.” 
It U a long-suffering Chlong Kai-shek that 
does not sue Theodore White for libel like 
that. White himself gave a very different 
pictme in Life in May 1944: 

"The soldiers of cailna are hungry. The 
transportation (lack of it) is such that even 
if the government could organize an efllcient 
qusu'termaster corps in the rear there would 
be no way of getting meats, fresh food, and 
beans to the front in qiiantlty to feed the 
soldiers. * • * The great burden of the 

war has been borne by the armies of the 
Central Government itself. These armies 
were responsible for the great victories about 
Taiehehwang and Changsha, for the heroic 
defenses of Shanghai and Hankow and in re¬ 
cent years the (Sorges and Rice Bowl area.” 

After 6. 7 years of war and blockade there 
was lack of supplies of all kinds, dreadful 
lack of communications, cidamitous lack of 
trucks, locomotives, and rolling stock of all 
kinds. Let Theodore White sit down some 
time and try to Imagine bow different the 
picture might have been if China, like Rus¬ 
sia. had bad •11,000.(XX) worth of Isnd-leaso 
supplies, both war and medical. 

White says: “Expropriation had been a 
cardinal tenet of Communist dootrlns in the 
1980’s. now it was outlawed eze^t In eases 
of landlords who aided or ooUaboratad wdUi 
the Invader.” But missionary John Aber¬ 
nathy, of Shantung Frovinoe, says: 'Tbe 
Chinese Communists have terrorized more 
people and destroyed more prope rt y In 1 year 
than the Japanese dldina. * * * Ifa 
termer has mmre than 9 aersa of land th^ 
oall him a capitalist, a rr e st him, pubUely 
bumiilsts him, tska frmn him all that ha 
has and tom him out to beg.“ Uy oonvar- 
satUms with CThlnise man firam the ssms 
province lest winter oonllrm Abernathy’s 
statement. • • • 


«Ohtna tiad become a seoendary o on c era 
of Anisriean atest e gy by tha apchig of 1949.* 
Whan X repsatsd this to Omni WSdemeysr, 
bs did not baattsfea to labsl it abaolntsly 
Ixusorreot. Wbtts says Wedsmeyer was to 
train a flnrt-olaaB Obiweaa flirting m ao hina , 
but “What the machine waa to ba used for, 
who was to drive It. sffuia tt waa to go, was 
not Wedenayer'k buslasm.'* The gensral 
put the same label on that one. 

White goes on: “Burley wss the No. 1 
American tn China. Wedemeyer, «a No. 2, 
was harassed and angarnd by Rnrley^s petu¬ 
lance and nagging.” General Wedemeyer 
ealla Burley a great American, with whom he 
did not always agree. But Wedemeycr*8 di¬ 
rectives were from the President and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Burley did not give 
him orders, nor did the Ambassador Interfere 
In any way with the aooompllshment of his 
objectives. 

**The GenerallsBlmo gave the kiss of death 
to all reform hopes.” Step by step, If not 
quite as fast as White’s book waa selling, 
China under the aeneralissimo’s lead was 
moving forward toward full constltatlonal 
demooraoy. “Of 1,440 delegatee (to the 
National Assembly) 9S0 were eelected before 
the Japaneee war.” One Should not write 
in such ignorance as to be open to the charge 
of falsifying. Originally there were IW 
delegates. As a oonoeaston for unity's sake, 
850 new onee, Including far more Commun¬ 
ists than Gxelr numbers warranted, were pro¬ 
vided for. BtUl the Communists refused to 
participate, but the Young China Party and 
the Social Demoerate suit delegates. It 
makes White’s statement that “the govern¬ 
ment would not promise to widen the mem- 
beralhlp of the Constltattanal Assembly” one 
more untruth. 

Xt Is wholly misleading to eay Uiat the 
choice in China, either for the Ohlneee or 
for America, became “Cblang Kai-shek or 
communism * * * no one ever men¬ 
tioned a middle way.” All negotiations, 
whether under Hurley or Marshall, have been 
predicated on the middle way of a coalition 
government with Communists, Democratic 
Iieague membeza and nonpartisans. But 
what White advocates, as far as I can make 
It out, is equivalent to war-lord feudalism, 
semi-independent provlncee again; a weak¬ 
ened national army “that cannot dominate 
the entire map of China at com time;” “each 
inovlnce responsible for its own internal 
security.” which was the war-lord system. 
He says the oentralization sought in the past 
Is Impossible. The great mtddls group in 
China “wants peace and will labor for it. 
* * * If they were well organized they 
could guarantee peace. • * • But they 
lack an army • • More feudal, par¬ 

ty srmtea advocated tor China? Heaven 
forbid. China Is farther along the road to 
democracy than thai. 

• • 0 * * 

So with White"* false picture of "revolu¬ 
tion stirring and shaking every province, 
every ooun'^, every village In the land— 
working In the columns of hungering refu¬ 
gees. in the bivouac of every soldier.” Like 
many other Americans, the writer’s huidjand 
has done relief work at worked with Chinese 
soldiers all through the war. Not only his 
experience with soldiers wounded once, twice, 
three times and still eager to get back to the 
front lines, but his movies taken in many 
parts of China during the war give the lie to 
the distorted picture of White’s seetihing pro¬ 
letariat, soldier, and browbeaten peasant. 
If White wanted to write a book about the 
peasants of China, be should have become 
penonally acquainted with them first. 

VABT V. TBts com a u ma t zxss 

As soon as the author charges that “Amer- 
loab war had cut bHndly across the coarse of 
the greatest revolution in the history of 
Alia,” tb* Was-HkNiaoiotts or uacaneeioiM— 
Is apparent. When White aeee his own coun¬ 
try as the one that blindly keeps the people 
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Of half the world from freedom, he is wearing 
Communist spectacles, whatever his religion. 
Only so could he write of the war In the 
Pacific: ^Japan's plunge Into the South Seas 
was a turning point In the history of subject 
Asia, so portentous a phase in a revolution 
of hundreds of millions of men, that the war 
itself was reduced almost to a detail.” World 
revolution is the thing. 

Throughout the booh. White approves any 
expansion of the Communists while the 
Chinese Government is fighting the Japanese: 

“In 1943 they were in full tide of expansion 
again. They had nearly eliminated govern¬ 
ment Influence in the province of Shantung 
by the end of that year, and the Eighth Route 
Army in Kiangsu was stronger than ever. 
The new Fourth Array which the Central 
Government had tried to wipe out (sic!) in 
1941 v^as also flourishing. It occupied all the 
central part of Kiangsu and most of the south 
of that province. Its units stretched Inland 

* * * most of Hupeh and parts of 
Honan." 

Approving the race of the Communists 
against their government after Japanese 
CEpitulatlon, White says: “Manchuria alone 
remained in dispute. • • • They did not 
yield the Yangtze Valley and Shanghai to 
Chiang out of fear alone: they yielded be¬ 
cause they had decided to trade Shanghai for 
the much richer prize of Manchuria.” Who 
wanted to trade? What right had they to 
either? “Speeding north in one of the moat 
dramatic marches in all history”—-brave, op¬ 
portunistic Reds! 

“A radio and courier network linked all 
Communist centers • • The whole 

description Is like that of Tito making hay 
while the war raged. All sorts of excuses 
for the Communists. White admits that they 
were “not for national war against the Japa¬ 
nese but for power for themselves," that they 
wore "complete masters of brutality when 
brutality becomes necessary.” When is It 
necessary? He condemns Chiang Kai-shek 
for ruthlcBsness or brutality, even though not 
substantiated. 

His excuse for the Communist army not 
concentrating large numbers of troops “across 
the Yellow River or along the coast" Is that 
“any such concentration would have been 
an open invitation to the Japanese to attack 
frontally in a battle they could surely win." 
Quite an admission; but the government 
troops had to attack frontally whether they 
could win or not. 

Another strange admission la that after 
Stllwell’s recall, “for the rest of the war, 
America’s concern ir China was politics, not 
warfare. And politics meant simply an effort 
to understand and cooperate with the leaders 
of Yenan.” That must have made things 
difficult for both General Wedemeyer and 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Admitting that the Chinese Communist 
Party in the twenties (It was not organized 
until 1921) had been controlled body and 
soul by Moscow, Its 1927 troubles were partly 
due to Its own Immaturity, partly the igno¬ 
rant advice of Russia (hard on Russia's best 
advisers. Borodin and Bleucher); irom Pearl 
Harbor on, the United States became more 
and more important to the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, the Soviet Union ever more remote. 
The explanation given is: “America had been 
In Communist mythology a land of predatory 
capitalism; now by contact with Stllv/cll they 
had a new picture of American policy." (The 
attitude would soon change If they didn’t get 
the Icnd-lease they were angling for.) “By 
1944 the Chinese Communist Party was root¬ 
ed in its own soil. Slnlfled. nationalistic. 

• • (Just like Tito’s Communists in 
Yugoslavia.) The Communists loved the 
American observer group. Col. David Barrett, 
John Davies, Jack Service, etc. They had 
groat hopes of direct American aid. But we 
threw the opportunity away. We proved to 
them that no matter how friendly they might 
be to us, we would support the government 
of Chiang Kal^hek against them under any 


circumstances. Why against them? Weren’t 
both fighting the Japanese? Or could It pos¬ 
sibly be that the Communists were fighting 
Ohlang? 

“Chiang stood for a moment within reach 
of stateamanebip.” If he had assented to 
Communist terms, the authors think it 
would have meant peace. Hot for a moment. 
As with Hurley, they would have doubled 
thoir demands. “Dissent meant bloodshed, 
and Chiang dissented.” Chiang should have 
thrown over the unified China planned by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, built up by overthrow of the 
warlords, and returned to the feudal system 
of “recognizing regional control.” 

“Control of Individual provinces by dif¬ 
ferent parties could not lessen the unity of 
China any more than control of individual 
States by Democrats or Republicans." Do 
Republicans or Democrats maintain armies? 
Do we have no centralized control? This 
business of control of Individual provinces 
is the old feudal warlord system, eliminated 
by the Chiang government, all over again. 

And the presence of the American ma¬ 
rines, It is said, helped to prevent the Com¬ 
munist plan. The railroads were protected 
by United States marines. “Until the gov¬ 
ernment forces moved beyond the protection 
of that American flag, the Chinese Com¬ 
munists could not attack them.” Otherwise 
they would have, and finally they even 
ambushed the American marines. 

So the authors are quite clearly for the 
Communists. Up to now the Communist 
Party has shone by comparison with the 
Kuomintang Only If, as a new government, 
they “move energetically forward to reform, 
can the Communist protestation of loyalty 
be tested." Loyalty to what? Their lack of 
loyalty to their government can be proved 
by their entire past history. When the Kuo- 
mlnlang was admittedly revolutionary and 
"moving energetically forward to reform,” the 
Chinese Communl-sts under instructions 
from Moscow Joined It to bore from within. 
Today similar Instructions direct them to’ 
break up the good feeling between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the United States, to do every¬ 
thing possible by civil war to overthrow the 
government while continuing to negotiate 
with Gen. George C. Marshall. 

White says the Communist leaders "would 
hesitate as little to demand the ultimate 
sacrifice of thousands or even millions of 
peasants as they would to offer their own 
lives as sacrifice." • • • “They have 

cheated and broken promises; they arjs 
bitterly Intolerant of criticism.” but nonethe¬ 
less White is for them, because he Is for revo¬ 
lution—world revolution—which makes a 
Pacific war for our freedom “a mere detail.” 

He admits that "If we withdrew unilater¬ 
ally, then In 10 years all China may be under 
Communist control—and In measurable 
years—all Asia” But this is not a terrify¬ 
ing prospect to White. "We must come to an 
agreement with Russia by direct negotiation 
or by a conference that includes the two 
great parties of China." By now he has for¬ 
gotten “the great middle group wherein lies 
the hope of China.” “We must make clear 
to the Russians • * •” and “Suppose Rus¬ 
sia will not cooperate?” Then "We must do 
what Russia does—offer bread and equality 
in their dally life, adopt a policy of change. 
We will not olash with Russia, nor can she 
menace us.” it is nice to have White’s as¬ 
surance. What makes him think that Russia, 
having broken tho August 1945 treaty with 
China from the moment the ink was dry, 
will keep a treaty with us about China? Hav¬ 
ing said that “the open-door policy meant 
simply that China was ‘open’ to everyone but 
the Chinese," I wonder If White would now 
advocac^e an Iron-curtain policy, which would 
mean that China Is closed to everyone but 
the Russians? 

WORDS WITKOT7T UEAKINQ 

There Is so much about China that White 
doesn’t know, so much he knows which isn’t 
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true, that one might be amused by hla roar¬ 
ing and rumbling except for one tragic fact. 
His thunder beclouds the real Issue, China 
is Inching toward democracy, but at every 
Inch an armed minority obstructs recon¬ 
struction, creates chaos, and prevents unity 
and political-economic democracy. Failing 
to sense this. White does not see China’s 
struggle as part of the world’s ideological 
warfare. As China was first In tho battle 
against the aggression of fascism, so China 
Is today in the vanguard against the aggres- 
slon of communism. And China knows, as 
White does not, that both are totalitarian, 
both the enemy of freedom. 


Treatment of Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday. July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16). 1947 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record a statement made by Secre¬ 
tary of State Marshall before the House 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na¬ 
turalization, on July 16, 1947. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY TUB HONORABLE GEOROB C. MAR¬ 
SHALL. SECRETARY OP STATE, BEFORE THE HOUSE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATU-' 

BAUZATION, JULY 10, 1947 

I appreciate the courtesy of this committee 
In convening especially to hear statements 
by some of the Cabinet officials In support 
of H. R. 2910. I speak with a good deal of 
personal feeling on the subject of displaced 
persons. As Chief of Staff during the war 
years I naturally followed the subject very 
closely, I saw the first authentic and de¬ 
tailed reports on conditions in the concen¬ 
tration camps overrun by our armies. Some 
of you may recall that, at the request of 
General Eisenhower, I Invited a group of 
representative congressional leaders to visit 
the concentration camps at that time, I 
commend their report to you as an historic 
dccumcnt. In tho realm of foreign affairs, 
I have also had a direct association with the 
problem, as I shall later describe. I believe 
that tho outcome of the discussion on this 
bill will have an Important bearing on our 
foreign policy. That is why I am here today. 

There are about a million displaced per¬ 
sons in and around the displaced-persons 
camps. Most of them are people who were 
uprooted primarily from the Baltic States, 
from the part of Poland oast of tho Curzon 
line, now within the Russian borders, and 
from Yugoslavia. They were forcibly trans¬ 
ferred into Germany by the Nazi armies be¬ 
fore the end of hostilities. A much smaller 
group includes the remnants of the Jewish 
population of Germany and Austria, and also 
Jewish people, primarily from Poland, who 
fled into Germany and Austria after tho 
close of hostilities. All of these million In¬ 
dividuals are now under the control of the 
Western Allied Armies In the occupied areas 
of Germany and Austria and In Italy. It Is 
they who present the problem we are dis¬ 
cussing. 

From 80 to 90 percent of these people now 
In Germany wore there before the close of 
hostilities. The remainder were Jewish ref¬ 
ugees who entered since that time. 

I desire to emphasize at the outset that 
by supporting this bill, we are not asking 
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o&gress to take on a new problem. The 
roblem of the dupoettlon of theae dltpleoetl 
ersons is one that Congteae already haa on 
A hands. It la a problem that la otara as 

result of our armlea fighting their way 
ito Germany and Austria and taking gov* 
mmental control of our aonea and with It 
tie fate of theae captlvea of the Nazis. Con* 
ress Is at present the ultimate govern* 
lental authority for the 600.000 of these 
Ictlms of the war now located In the Ameri- 
an zones. 

Assistant Secretary HUldrlng and other 
'itneases have already described the charac* 
sr of these displaced persons, their present 
Ituatlon and the four alternatives that ap- 
ear to confront the Congress In determining 
beir disposition. These alternatives are: 

First, forcible repatriation: 

Second, closing the camps and turning 
hose victims of the Germans back to the 
lermans and the German economy; 

Third, indefinite separate maintenance in 
Germany of these displaced persons in 
ssembly centers; or 

Fourth, their resettlement In other coun* 
rioB, including the United States. 

I wish to make certain observations on 
ach of these alternatives. 

As to repatriation: Very speedily after the 
md of hostilities the western Allied armies 
epatrlated to their countries of origin 7,000,- 
100 persons who had been brought into Ger* 
nany by the Gormans. For the most part, 
hey were vrestem Europeans—French, Bel- 
pan, Dutch—and citizens of prewar Russia. 

have aided and wiU continue to aid all 
)thers willing to return. A substantial but 
llmlnishlng number of Poles and a small 
lumber of others have gone back to eastern 
Surope during the past year. But it has now 
leconie clear that practically all of the dls- 
ilaced persons now remaining In our hands 
ire definitely and finally unwilling to return, 
^e are therefore confronted with the ques¬ 
tion as to whether we should return them 
Eorclbly against their will. They are, as I 
bave said, primarily people from the Baltic 
States, from that part of Poland east of the 
Curzon Line which is now under Russian 
authority, and from Yugoslavia. In these 
areas there has been a change in the political 
and economic system which these displaced 
persons are unwilling to accept. 

There is a sharp divergence of viewpoint 
between the Soviet Government and oui own 
as to what course should be pursued. The 
Soviet viewpoint has been vigorously pre¬ 
sented In every possible forum—the Control 
Councils of Germany and Austria, the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the UN, and the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, to mention a few. The 
Soviet viewpoint is that those persons born in 
areas now subject to the Soviet governmental 
authority are Russian subjects and under 
obligation to return to such territory. They 
demand that we forcibly repatriate the DP's. 
Our view Is that it is against American tradi¬ 
tion for us to compel these persons, who are 
now under our authority, to return against 
their will to those or other areas under gov¬ 
ernments whose political and economic sys¬ 
tems they are unwlUIng to accept. 

I have felt that the position which we 
have taken Is In accord with the views of 
Congress. I earnestly hope that the Congress 
will reject the alternative of forcible re¬ 
patriation as a solution of this problem. But 
this very difference of opinion has been a 
constant source of International friction. It 
will remain such a source of conflict and fric¬ 
tion so long as these displaced persons re¬ 
main In Germany and until they can strike 
new roots elsewhere In friendly soil. 

We could eliminate this friction by aban¬ 
doning oiu: principles. But the principles 
which we have been upholding are not 
only our owtu They have been adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
To adopt the alternative of forcible repatria¬ 
tion would therefore be violating not only 


our American traditions hut also stendsrds 
of international eoaduot. 

As to the second altemstlve—dbaimonlng 
the DP's to the Germany economy: There is 
quite naturally a fierce resentment between 
the displaced persems and Oenaene. The 
displaced persona know that the Germans are 
reqxmsible for their present plight. The 
Germans regard the dU^aced persons as an 
uncomfortable burden and a constant source 
of annoyance. To turn them back to the 
Germans would be to perpetuate grave ten¬ 
sions and an ever-present threat of Internal 
conflict. It would Increase the present dif¬ 
ficulty of our occupation and prolong the 
necessity for It. It would not lessen the in¬ 
ternational tension over the DP’s. Further, 
from an economic standpoint this alternative 
Is impracticable. The western sx>neB of Ger¬ 
many are already overcrowded with the mil¬ 
lions of Germans and people of German stock 
who have fled or been transferred into Ger¬ 
many since the end ctf the war. If we should 
in addition throw these displaced persons 
onto the German economy, we would have to 
continue our contributions to their support, 
though indirectly as an alternative to their 
starvation. 

The third alternative is to continue In¬ 
definitely the eegregatlon and maintenance 
of these displaced persons In Germany with 
a prolonged contribution from the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer for their support directly or 
Indirectly through the International Refu¬ 
gee Organization. Quite apart from the dol¬ 
lar and cents burden that this country would 
thus saddle itself with, I feel profoimdly 
that It Is an alternative we should not adopt. 
So far these people bave done well In making 
the best of their situation. They have been 
active in such work as It is possible for us to 
find for them and, indeed, for them to find 
for themselves. They have created much 
which is excellent In the life of their small 
communities. But men and women cannot 
be cut off indefinitely from any opportunity 
-to help themselves or to plan for their own 
lives and the lives of their children without 
an inevitable deterioration. That deteriora¬ 
tion would have disastrous effects on these 
people. That demoralization also would 
have disastrous effects on the larger prob¬ 
lem of the reconstruction of the Eiu-ope that 
will alone make possible n peaceful world. 
The fundamental American tradition as to 
all people under our governmental author¬ 
ity Is the opportunity to help oneself. To 
continue to hold these people where there 
is no opx>ortunlty to help themselves and 
without hope of such opportunity is con¬ 
trary to that American tradition. 

TTxe fourth alternative is the resettlement 
of these people in the various countries of 
the world who will be willing to receive them. 
Determined efforts bave been made In that 
direction. Helpful results have already been 
accomplished. Belgium is taking substan¬ 
tial numbers. So Is France. England has 
assumed responsibility for the care of the 
several hundred thousands of the Anders 
Polish Army and is receiving currently sub¬ 
stantial numbers of displaced persoiut. Nor¬ 
way has admitted some. 

The question Is naturally asked: Why la 
It not better for these displaced persons to 
participate In and contribute to the recon¬ 
struction of Europe? 

The answer must be: So far ss this is 
practicable. It Is desirable. However, for the 
reasons already outlined, the return of these 
people from the eastern European areas to 
those eastern areas for this purpose is not 
one we can urge. It would take force to do 
it and a surrender of our principles. On the 
other hand the western areas of Europe, 
which are already making arrangements for 
taking several hundred thousand of these 
displaced persons, are now densely popu¬ 
lated. Their needs, economists tell me, are 
not primarily for addltiofial manpower. Cer¬ 
tain of these areas are on or across the bor¬ 


der line of o^mpopolatioa. Tbelr need is 
prtnwrtly to repisoe and bring op to date 
eapitst equipment, witb the neceeasry work¬ 
ing capital at raw material and aubelatenee 
and a restored fabrio of trade and commerce, 
eo that available manpower can again effec¬ 
tively produce and the product be effectively 
distributed. Some enj^ and experienced 
top-level technical asskrtanoe from the out- 
aide might be htipful to them but eo far as 
it might be drawn tram displaced persona it 
would not be numerleally Important. 

1 have received from a member of your 
committee a suggestion tbat in the plans 
now being formulated by these countrlee for 
^Ir economic reconsuruotlon provlalon be 
made for increasing the number of dtoplaoed 
persons they have agreed to admit. As you 
know, we have suggested to the European 
counMee that they Initiate their own sur¬ 
vey of their own needs and of steps which 
might be taken in reconstruction. These 
countries may well find It possible as part of 
these new reconstruction j^ans to convert a 
larger part of this burden into an asset by 
the more extensive use of this manpower 
than they have so far found It practicable to 
plan. Such efforts will certainly have our 
support. But the problem Is of such mag¬ 
nitude that both we and the South American 
countries must also take steps to aid In Its 
solution. 

We had hoped a year ago that admission 
of displaced Arsons into Latin America and 
other countries outside of Europe would solve 
the whole problem but we now know that It 
will not. Shiploads have moved to Paraguay 
and Brazil and some are now on their way to 
Venezuela. Other plans are in the making. 
But we cannot, I feel, sit back ourselves and 
expect other countries to make all the posi¬ 
tive efforts to solve this problem In which we 
are so directly concerned. 

In our discussions with other countries 
we are constantly met with the question, 
••What is the United States, which Is urging 
others to accept these people as useful and 
desirable ImmlgrantB, doing about accepting 
a part of them Itself?” If we practice what 
we preach; If we admit a substantial num¬ 
ber of these people as immigrants, then with 
what others are already doing and will do 
we can actually bring an end to this tragic 
situation. In so doing, we will also confirm 
our moral leadership and demonstrate that 
we are not retreating behind the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Although we bave left it to other countries 
to take the lead In active measures to allevi¬ 
ate this tragic situation, yet we are actually 
In a better position to receive a substantial 
number of these people than any other na¬ 
tion. We have numbers of their stock al¬ 
ready In this country who know their lan¬ 
guage and who have the resources and inter¬ 
est to assume the task of fitting a relatively 
small ntunber of their kinsmen into our vast 
economy, without expense to this Nation in 
their resettlement, and with a reasonable 
assurance that they will not become public 
charges, 

I am, it goes without saying, deeply con¬ 
cerned with the readjustment of our veter¬ 
ans Into the tasks of peace. Already it has 
proceeded at a pace far more rapid than 
anyone believed possible. 1 do not believe 
that the great rank and file of our veterans, 
aware of the facts, would want this relative 
handful of our allies and victims of the Nazi 
armlea to be forcibly returned to areas where 
economic and political system alien to our 
own prevail and which they are unwilling to 
accept. Nor do 1 believe that they would 
desire them to be turned over again to the 
peo|de who uprooted them and enslaved them 
or kept them hopelem in these camps. 

I urge prompt decision and action by Gon- 
grem on this question. We must not con¬ 
tinue these allies of ours, these ccqitlves of 
the Germans, indefinitely in the camps pro- 
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tnglsg their abnormal existence and killing 
lelr hope. 

The tasks that are imposed by a declaration 
r war are not completed when the nuns 
ease fire. This is one of the tasks which 
'e have not completed. It la lor you to 
etermlne how it Is to be completed. 


H. R. 221 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 

OF NOSTH CAHOtlNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Satufday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. BULWINKIjE. Mr. Speaker, In 
he early days of the present session of 
,his Congress I introduced a bill now 
cnowii as H. R. 221. In the Seventy- 
linth Congress, some 2 years ago, I in¬ 
troduced a bill H. R. 2536. These are 
practically similar and both are unique 
n two important respects. 

The first is In regard to the support of 
the bills from every State and section of 
the country. I say to you frankly that 
In the years that I have been in the Con¬ 
gress. since the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
there has never been a bill pertaining 
to transportation which has had such 
unanimity of support from those who 
rely upon transportation, those who en¬ 
gage in transportation and those who 
regulate transportation in the public in¬ 
terest. In short, public utilities com¬ 
missions of the various States, with one 
exception in the entire United Slates, 
those engaged in transportation such as 
the truckers, railroads, inland water¬ 
ways, coastwise shippers and bus lines 
actively supported the bill in the last 
Congress and in this Congress. 

In the second place there Is a small 
minority opposition. This group is com¬ 
posed of some well meaning individuals, 
some columnists, some in the Govern¬ 
ment service who do not know what they 
are talking about and some fellow travel¬ 
ers on the road to Moscow. This oppo¬ 
sition is rather peculiar. H. R. 221 has 
been gro.ssly misunderstood and mis¬ 
represented. It is amusing to read what 
two or three columnists who are allegedly 
in opposition to the bill have to say about 
it. One can see by reading their articles 
that they know nothing about transpor¬ 
tation and are very careless about the 
facts, largely on account of their com¬ 
plete ignorance of the subject. 

In mentioning those who favor the bill 
it is well to remember that in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress the CommitLeo 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
reported the bill favorably. There were 
26 members of the committee and only 
3 voted against it. In June of this year 
a bill similar in concept, S. 110, was 
passed by the Senate after lengthy de¬ 
bate by a vote of 60 to 27, The original 
House bill. H. R. 221. was reported in 
July of this year from the House Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce by an overwhelming vote. Owing 
to the shortness of the time before ad¬ 
journment, it is not possible to consider 
the bill on the floor of the House at this 
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session. It remains on the calendar and 
will be considered at the next session in 
January, or in event the Congress con¬ 
venes before January the bill will be con¬ 
sidered at that time. 

I cannot understand the attitude of 
some in the Antitrust Division of the Jus¬ 
tice Department. By their attitude do 
they mean to assert that the Department 
of Justice, not the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, should decide whether or 
not practices in the field of transporta¬ 
tion are reasonable or unreasonable? Do 
they mean to assert that which is neces¬ 
sary to accomplish the purpose of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has all 
of a sudden become unlawful? Do they 
mean to assert that even though trans¬ 
portation has been subject to regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for more than 50 years it is unlawful? 
Do they want additional pov/er lodged 
in the Department of Justice which 
would give to that Department the veto 
over the decisions of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission? Have they forgot¬ 
ten that the Congress has delegated to 
an agency of its own creation, the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, the power 
to regulate transportation? Would they 
have this power abolished and taken 
away from the Congress and established 
In the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment? I wish to remind them, these 
men In the Department of Justice, that 
the Congress makes the policy, not the 
agency to which they belong. 

I challenge these men or any other op¬ 
ponents of the bill, to point to one word, 
one sentence, one paragraph of the bill 
which aids or abets the evils of monopoly. 
I challenge them to point out one phrase 
which permits or encourages discrimina¬ 
tion or restraint of competition and 
trade. Nothing in it has to do with the 
level of rates or their relationship to each 
other. The bill only deals with the 
method by which carriers may discuss 
their rates before rate proposals are filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. One will see by reading the bill 
that the Commission retains its full and 
complete powers as to the rate which it 
may approve. The bill makes it clear 
that no action Is authorized in any con¬ 
ference unle.?s It first has the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
One will find further that the Commis¬ 
sion is denied the power to approve un¬ 
less it expressly finds, after full public 
hearings, that the proposal is in the 
furtherance of the national transporta¬ 
tion policy. 

I read the other day the astonishing 
statement that “the bill permitted car¬ 
riers to get together in secret some dark 
night.” Needless to say this is abso¬ 
lutely incorrect. The bill provides for 
complete publicity at every conference 
to protect the rights of the public. 

The purpose of H. R. 221 is to make 
certain that action which is found to be 
in furtherance of the national trans¬ 
portation policy shall not be deemed a 
crime under the terms of the antitrust 
laws. It sets up administrative machin¬ 
ery by which the Commission may deter¬ 
mine in each particular case whether or 
not a given practice or proposal is or 
is not in furtherance of the national 


transportation policy. It provides for 
the continuing supervision of the conduct 
of carriers and shippers to see to it that 
whatever is done must be done in the 
public interest. 

This is not a railroad bill only as some 
of the opponents would have you believe. 
They forget that there are 22,000 truck 
lines and a number of bus lines that are 
vitally concerned In the passage of this 
bill. These motor carriers touch every 
city, town, and hamlet in the Nation. 

I am deeply concerned in the welfare 
of transportation whether It be by land, 
sea, or by air. This Nation must have 
for its preservation and prosperity effi¬ 
cient transportation systems. Remem¬ 
ber it cannot survive without it. 


The People’s Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATTVES 
Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following radio 
broadcast: 

Announces. The People’s Platform. 
“Should there be a United States of Europe?” 
Thio question has assumed new importance 
In tho light of recent European meetings to 
plan together for American aid. So Colum¬ 
bia’s weekly discussion program considers to¬ 
day tho problem of European unity and coop¬ 
eration. Chairman of the People’s Platform 
Is Dwight Cooke. His guests are Senator 
Claude PEPPEn, Democrat, of Florida, Repre¬ 
sentative Hale Boggs, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
and Isidore Lubln, United States representa- 
tlve on the Economic and Employment Com¬ 
mission of the United Nations and former 
United States Representative on the UN’s 
Devastated Area Commission. For the Peo¬ 
ple’s Platform discussion of "Should there 
be a United States of Europe?" we hear first 
from Chairman Dwight Cooke. 

Mr. Cooke. Tho Prime Ministers of England 
and Prance have answered that question for 
us In almost identical words. They both said 
very recently; "Europe must unite or perish.” 
Certainly never has war-drenched Europe 
been more dlsunltod and wrecked than it Is 
today. All around them Europeans see chaos 
and starvation and wrecked factories and 
bridges and railroads and trade. And on top 
of this they have tho dark fear of the two 
rising suns of the twentieth century, the 
United States and Russia, that they will be 
burned to atomic ashes in that kind of a 
rivalry. If Europe could unite, they’d no 
longer be any kind of a pawn In such a ri¬ 
valry. Bo Europe dreams of unity. And if 
Europe could unify, it would be an im¬ 
mensely happier, better world for us Ameri¬ 
cans. loo. We’d have order and prosperity 
and trade: we’d have a climate in Eurspo 
in v/hich democracy could grow and an end 
to the American nightmare of a Rucslon- 
controlled Europe from Cherbourg to Dakar. 
So we, too, dream of European unity. But 
can It be more than a beautiful dream? That, 
gentlemen, seems to me the question which 
we’vo got to discuss today; find out what kind 
of a unity we can aim for and get and where 
Germany flto in that kind of a unity, and, 
finally, what we do about it, what the Mar¬ 
shall plan has to do with it, what our re- 
BponsitalUtles are, and why it pays us to spend 
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tbe money In such a projaet. Mow. Blx. Bcmkw, 
you Introduced a reaolutloii In the Houae 
along these lines; did you not? 

Bepresentative Bocoa. Tea. Mr. Coolce. 
Senator Pdlbright. Senator Thomas, and 1 
introduced concurrent resolutlona In the 
House and In the Senate on the same day. 
which stated in effect that the Congresa 
farored the creation of a United Statea of 
Europe within the framework of the United 
Nations. We had several reasons for in¬ 
troducing that resolution. I would say the 
principal one was that we were certain that 
while the Truman doctrine was an essential 
doctrine, we felt that it was a negative ap¬ 
proach to the problems of Europe, rather 
than a positive approach, and we felt that 
only by the unlflcatlon of Europe can Eu¬ 
rope's problems be solved and can we pre¬ 
serve our own economic stability. 

Mr. CooKB. Well, there again, you share in 
this dream of imity. How about the prac¬ 
ticality of unity now, Mr, Bocas? 

Representative Loocs. Well, of course, Mr. 
Cooke, it Is a very difficult problem. The 
unification of Europe Is an old Ideal; it’s 
been, as you say. a dream of statesmen, 
scholars, and students of the problems of 
Europe since civilization made its debut on 
that continent. However, maybe today be¬ 
cause of the peculiar problems of Europe the 
ideal may be closer to accomplishment than 
at any time in the past. 

Mr. Cook*. Senator Pepfsi. how about this 
question of the peculiar problems of Europe 
and European and world tmlty? 

Senator Pbpfxs. Mr Cooke, we all agree that 
it's been an aapiratlcm of tbe people of Eu¬ 
rope to get together for centuries. It oc¬ 
curred in the days of the Qreclan city-states 
and the Italian city-states, and since that 
time that dream has gone on. But it la my 
opinion that rather than today to try to 
create a United Statea of Europe, 1 believe 
it’s best to use the organization we now have 
set up, the United Nations Organization, as 
the best way of promoting tbe well-being 
and keeping the peace of the people of tbe 
world. 1 believe that today an effort to set 
up a United Statea of Europe would almply 
make permanent tbe tragic division which 
divides eastern and western Europe It would 
promote lack of harmony and lack of coopera¬ 
tion, rather than an affirmative harmony and 
affirmative cooperation. I do not attribute 
that ^>lrit to Senator Fitubbight and to Mr. 
BooGS, but 1 do attribute it to men like Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. Many people who today are talking 
about a United States of Europe really want 
only a federation of the western part of 
Europe, the anti-Russian part of Europe, and 
they want to make the keystone of that west¬ 
ern Europe that they wish to organize a re¬ 
built Germany. I think that’s in tbe direc¬ 
tion of war, rather than toward peace for 
Europe and the world. 

Mr. Cook*. Well, Mr. Lubln, Senator Pbp- 
PEE has brought up quite a number of ques¬ 
tions to discuss there, but take the largest 
question he’s brought up. Do you think 
there’s a choice today of European harmony 
in a United Nations versus European unity 
and some kind of United States of Europe? 

Mr. Litiun. Well, Mr. Cocite, as I see the 
picture of Europe at the present time, you’ve 
got a devastated continent. The first Job 
that must be done is to make It possible 
for these countries to rebuild tbelr economy 
so their people can be put on their own 
feet and be permitted to make their own 
living. 

Mr. Cooks. Why don’t we take your point 
there. Mr, Lubln, and see if tbe other two 
gentlemen around the table agree with you. 
Do you think that’s the first that should be 
done, Mr. Boggs? 

Bepresentative Booos. I thoroughly agree 
that Europe must be put on Its feet. As a 
matter of fact, there’s more than Europe 
Involved in the problem. If Europe isn’t 


put on tta feet, I’m afraid Hast we may taa 
knodeed off our own. 

Benatmr PEPFsa. I believe In economic unity 
as tbe basis at world peace, and I want to 
see that unity achieved through the Social 
and Economic Council and the other organs 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Lubin. But the question as I see It la 
thla: You've got ^ctfie regional problems. 
You’ve got an interrelationablp between the 
economy, Senator, of the different countries 
of Eturope. Now, the Social and Economic 
Council was cognizant of that tact when 
they created last spring the European Eco¬ 
nomic Commission. And the theory there 
was that these countries could sit down to¬ 
gether. work out their own econmnlc prob¬ 
lems together, unify their railroad system, 
so you’d have a central European railroad 
system. 

Mr. Cooke. All this under the United Na¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Lubin, All of it under the European 
Economic Commission. Once, Mr. Cooke, 
these organizations could get going, you in¬ 
tegrate your power, your electric power; some 
countries have too little, some have sur¬ 
pluses even now; there is no way of bring- 
In^ these shortages and surpluses together. 
If you could develop the economic machinery 
so that you would have a coordinated pat¬ 
tern, such as we have in the United States, 
each part of the country being interdepend¬ 
ent upon the other. It would have gone a 
tremendous distance. 

Mr. Cooks. I think, over and over again 
today, evidently I’m going to have to em¬ 
phasize this difference between the “if" and 
the dream and the practicality. That 
sounds very nice as you outline It. Mr, 
Lubln. What happened? 

Mr. LusiN. What happened was this—^that 
the Council was Just about getting started 
when the situation in Europe became so 
acute, because of the fact that Europe did 
not have tbe purchasing power, or the for¬ 
eign exchange to buy the fundamental ma¬ 
chines which were necessary to get her ag¬ 
riculture and her industry g^g; crisis came 
along * * * let me put it this way: the 

United Nations created the Buropen Eco¬ 
nomic Commission a little bit too late, and 
some other instrument had to be brought in, 
and that instrument right now is the Mar¬ 
shall Plan. 

Bepresentative Boggs. Mr. Cooke, I was 
very much Interested in what Senator Pep¬ 
per said about harmony. All of us want 
harmony. Talking about ideals, there’s no 
finer Ideal in the words of man. Neverthe¬ 
less. we’re up against very practical situa¬ 
tions, and it seems to me that our country 
has certainly demonstrated its good faith. 

Senator Pewwb. Today the world is like 
a patient that’s very, very sick. There isn’t 
anything known to medical science which 
will get such a patient suddenly well. The 
world today has got to be nowisbed and 
carefully nurtured back to better under¬ 
standing and to better cooperation and to¬ 
ward peace and away from war. The only 
way that can be done is the way you nurse 
a patient back to health, by constant care 
and constant ssrmpathetio, rmderstandlng 
effort. But the first step toward doing that 
la to begin to look at the problem objectively, 
to get away from this blind prejudice which 
grips probably them toward us and us to¬ 
ward them today, so that we can’t think 
clearly. We're not thinking with our heads 
today about world peace and world coopera¬ 
tion: we’re thinking with our prejudices; 
we’re thinking about these ideologloal dif¬ 
ferences. instead of thinking about people 
who have to live together, because we’ra all 
In the same world. 

Bepresentative Boggs. Senator, by the na¬ 
ture of our dtscuaslon, as we’re talking about 
a unlficatioq of Europe, the Buailan ques¬ 
tion must inevitably be broui^t up. as all 
of XU have done. It occxirs to me, however. 


that iVu awfully dlftexili to disttngxfibh be¬ 
tween totalitarian eyitems. Now. 1 recall In 
•87, '88. ’88. and fhereabouto. 1 was one of 
your consistent admirers when you so eio- 
quantty pleaded the canaa ct demooraelea 
as opposed to Fascism as represented m 
Tokyo and Berlin. And 1 can remember the 
day that you were burned in effigy in front of 
the Capitol. Now, after all, you aay you favor 
liberal approach. Prom the standpoint of 
liberflllsm, how do we mstingulsh between 
these totalitarianisms, whether they come 
from the right or from the left? 

Senator Pbppee. Well, that's an analogy 
very commonly made, Mr. Bogos, and I 
appreciate what you said a moment ago about 
my efforts. So if the poBltion that I take 
now is sometimes and In some places im- 
poi^ar, I hope that I may be vindicated 
in the futxire, as you and I were in the po- 
Bition we took In the late thirties. The 
queetlon to too long to answer in a sentence 
or two, but I say that my answer to sub¬ 
stantially this: you’ve got a different objec¬ 
tive; you’ve got a dlflorent attitude; you’ve 
got different ideologies in the present Russian 
policy from what you had hi the Hitler policy. 
You don't have the race-torn that Hitler 
had; you don’t have the persecution of the 
Jews; you have respect for the minorities 
in the Soviet Union; you have a government 
devoted not to exploitation, but to tbe build¬ 
ing up of the masses of the people. And. 
although It to. as you say, a totalitarian state, 
in that it 1 b not like our democracies that 
It gives full expression to all the people, but 
instead of trying to exploit the masses, either 
for conquest or for the riches of the few 
at the top, as Fascism tried to do, this to 
a totalitarian state, the aim of which to to 
provide security for the whole people against 
such dangers and devastation as they had 
In the past and to lift up the masses of the 
whole people. Now, It's an Immature de¬ 
mocracy, It seems to me, a long way back 
down the line of history from where we are, 
but it's moving in the direction of a greater 
democracy. 

Mr. OooK*. Well now. gentlemen, let’s get 
a little closer to the center of our question 
today, and that becomes, 1 suppose, because 
we’ve been talking about Biusla, the question 
of Russia and this western European unity. 
As I understand your position, Mr. Lubln, 
and yours, Mr, Boggs, it isn’t that you would 
not prefer to work with Russia on a great 
world scale of harmony, but that you both 
feel that at this point it’s Impoeslble. 

Mr. Lubin. Well, not only do I, Mr. Oooke, 
prefer that Russia be part of this unifying 
Europe, but I feel that eventually she may 
be part of it. Now, It's because I honestly 
feel that If she realizes that she has more 
to gain than to lose by being part of an 
economic xmlon of Sur<^. wherein every 
coxantry still retains its so-called political 
and cultural integrity—but a system, a un¬ 
ion, whereby goods flow freely from ooxmtry to 
country, where you eliminate all these trade 
barriers that stand in the way of economic 
and agricultural development and that fxm- 
damentally means a standard of living of 
peoples—^tbat she will realize that she has 
a lot to gain by entering into such a union. 
Now. I think Russia made the greatest mis¬ 
take of her life when she refused to become 
part of tbe Marshall plan. Everjrthlng she 
did. I honestly believe, will ultimately lend 
to her own economic hurt, rather than good. 
Bhe had everything to gain from being part 
of it. 

Representative Boggs. I think, Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Lubln,* tilat the best answer to what 
Bemator Pefpbb has been saying lies in the 
fact tlmt BiMSia has been invited to partici¬ 
pate and has pointedly refused. Certainly, 
there’s no anti-Russian bias in that aitua- 
tlon. 

Senator PEma. I’ll say just a word more 
about that subject, and then I'd Hke to dto- 
euss another aspect of this matter. X think 
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we had proceeded through the United Na- 
ons Organleatlon, through the European 
sonoxnic Oommieeion. which functions un- 
»r the United Nations, where all the na- 
one of Europe are represented, that we 
Bver would have had the refusal that later 
une about from the Soviet Union and some 
: her associated states. I think they got 
le feeling that they had never been cou¬ 
nted even informally, os I think they felt— 
hether that's true or not—we had consult- 
1 England and France In that Informal way. 
nd then the next thing that was unfortu- 
ate about the beginning of the Marshall 
Ian—and I want to say that I'm for it—I 
gree with Mr. Lubln it was unfortunate 
\at the Soviet Union did not come in. But 
tie invitation was not issued by the United 
tates; it was issued by Mr. Bevln, of Britain, 
nd Mr. Bidault, of Prance, after they had 
srmally had a private meeting. Now, I 
tiink that was a great psychological mistake, 
'he first meeting should have been at least 
meeting of the Soviet Union, Great Britain. 
,nd Prance. Not only that, then they pro- 
losed—Britain and Prance—that there be a 
ommittee that would tell the nations of 
ilurope how they should participate in the 
»lan. The Eusslans, I think, took the posl- 
ion that it should be as the Economic Com- 
nlsslon of Europe is today, with every na- 
lon having a representative upon that com- 
nlsslon. That's Just a part of that psycho- 
oglcal misunderstanding which exists to- 
fay and which we've got to clear up. 

Mr. Cooke. Well now, turning from that 
Bsychologlcal misunderstanding to the prac¬ 
ticalities of today and tomorrow, as the thing 
shapes up right now, the proposition seems 
;o be that an effort be made by the 16 na¬ 
tions of some 219.000,000 people gathered in 
Paris, that they try to get together as far 
BUB they can In summing up their needs quite 
exclusive of eastern Europe or Russia, which 
seems to be going along a different line now; 
that, then, we see In the United States what 
we can do to help that development and 
hope. In turn and in time, that more na¬ 
tions will come into It. But the question 
comes right up, Mr. Lubln, Is that a prac¬ 
tical scheme? Will It work? 

Mr. Lubtn. Well. I feel that ItTl work only 
temporarily. I honestly feel that these var¬ 
ious nations who are getting together today 
to determine what their needs are have got 
to do more than a bookkeeping Job. They've 
got to do more than Just figure out what they 
need, what they’ve got and subtract one 
from the other and say “this la what we need 
from the United States." 

Mr. Cooke. Specifically, what- 

Mr. Lubin. They've got to get together and 
work up some plan whereby they can coordi¬ 
nate their economy. Every country in Eu¬ 
rope has Its own plan—a 2-year plan, or a 
3-year plan, or a 4-year plan, or a 6-year 
plan. Every one of these plans Is being 
worked up independent of the plans of their 
neighbors or the welfare of Europe os a 
whole. In many Instances it isn’t purpose¬ 
ful; In many instances they Just don't know 
what their neighbors are doing. There’s no 
machinery whereby they can get together and 
sit down and work out something that will 
fit into a pattern where one part will help 


the other. 

Mr. Cooke. Well, do you still, then, have 
a western Europe highly industrialized, with¬ 
out the complement of an eastern Europe 
and Its farm and agricultural products? 

Mr. LoBiw. Not necessarily. You have a 
western Europe which is partly agricultural— 
a good part of western Europe is still agrlcul- 
—and a part of western Europe which 
is Industrialized. On the other hand, if these 
coimtrles got together and worked out some 
pattern, the mere Increase In their produc¬ 
tivity would give tfiem surpluses tojwU 
abroad. These aurpluses. in turn, could be 
sold to eastern Europe and through such 
trade they could balahc© each other. 


Representative Booea. Mr. Cooke, It seems 
to me that what Mr. LuWn is saying is that 
eoonomlo collaboration la not enough, or he 
may be saying that there's no machinery for 
establishing the proper type of economic col¬ 
laboration. It seems to me that the more you 
study this problem that more Is required 
than economic collaboration. Booner or 
later. If the problems of Europe are to be 
solved, there must be political unification. 

Mr. CooKi. You moan common citizen¬ 
ships, Mr. Boggs; you mean common parlia¬ 
ments in Europe? That kind of an- 

Representative Booos. Substantially, yes. 
Just that. And we've talked a little bit about 
the problems of Germany. Let's look at that 
for a moment. If we reconstitute Germany, 
Germany Immediately becomes a new men¬ 
ace to world peace. 

Mr. CooKi. And by “reconstitute" you 
mean. Mr. Bocos. that If we buUd up the 
power, the Indviatrlal power and factories of 
Germany? 

Representative Booos. Exactly. If we build 
up Germany to a condition substantially 
similar to that existing prior to the last war. 
On the other hand, to think about economic 
reconstruction of Europe without the indus¬ 
tries of Germany is an impossibility. 

Mr. Cooke. Mr. Peppbh, what do you do 
with that kind of a conundrum? 

Senator FEPPia. I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Boggs that we need to imify Europe, but we 
don't need to unify Europe any more than 
we need to unify the world. I’m In favor 
of a world government. I believe that we 
should move In that general direction. But 
I’m afraid that if, Instead of using the or¬ 
ganization we now have as a sort of a way 
station on the way to a world govem- 


Bepresentatlve Boaos. Senator, I don’t want 
to Interrupt you, but actually I'm sure that 
neither Mr. Lubln nor I—certainly Senator 
PutBRiGHT, Senator Thomas, and I—don't 
contemplate anything except the xuus of the 
United Nations. As a matter of fact, our 
resolution specifically calls for this program 
to be worked out within the framework 
of the United Nations, and whUe I'm not 
familiar with the specific provision In the 
Charter—think It’s section 63—It Is so pro¬ 
vided in the Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; but Mr. Booos, neither the 
Paris conference nor the Marshall plan at 
the present time Is in operation in the 
United Nations. 

Senator Pepper. What I was about to say 
was that If we don’t use the United Nations 
as a way station on the way to a world fed¬ 
eration, If we stop now and try to build up 
a United States of Europe, that’s going to 
emphasize regionalism rather than world- 
Ism. What we’re going to do If we don’t 
watch out. If we do that. Is to substitute 
a belligerent regionalism, a war-making sec¬ 
tionalism on the part of the nations of the 
world for this competing belligerent na¬ 
tionalism which has produced the wars of 


the past. 

Mr. Lubin. Senator Pepper, I don’t feel that 
we can solve any problems by putting the 
blame at any particular point. But the op¬ 
portunity did exist—and we’ve got to be 
realistic about this—to use a United Nations 
agency In Europe last week when these var¬ 
ious governments got together. Russia, 
on the other hand, refused to play ball. She 
didn’t come In and say, "Yes; we think this 
Is all right; we need it, and everybody will 
agree that It’s an essential thing, but we 
would like to use an instnunent that was 
created by the United Nations, namely, the 
European Economic Commission, as a way 
of getting this thing started," Had she 
done that, I’m sure that the United Nations 
would have been a party to this. 

Senator Pepper. But. Mr. Lubln. I’m afraid 
you are overlooking the fact that the very 
fact that the Prime Minister of Great Britain 


and the Foreign Minister of Prance called 
this other conference meant that they were 
Ignoring and condemning the futility and 
faUure this United Nations Organization 
which was already functioning. They were 
the ones that bypassed It and they were the 
ones that set the pattern. 

Mr Ltjbxn. But. Senator, I don’t believe 
that even after they had bypassed It, It neces¬ 
sarily had to be a closed deal. I feel that 
Russia could have come In and Insisted: 
Yes, we are a part of this and we want to use 
this Instrument. 

Representative Booos. The evidence points 
in that direction. Russia was invited, Rus¬ 
sia participated, Russia refused to go along 
and. as a matter of fact, denied participation 
by her satellite nations. 

Senator Pepper. You know, there’s one 
thing. I think that Is going to be difficult 
for these western powers to understand. 
They think they are still running Europe. 
And the only way they can do that Is to 
have us help them run it, as a combination 
against Russia. Today the strongest power 
in Europe In this new world after this old 
war is not Britain and France, as it was in 
the past; it’s the Soviet Union. Yet they 
are still assuming the right to lay down the 
pattern for Europe. 

Representative Booos. Senator, who’s do¬ 
ing the combining now? You talk about 
the West combining against the East. Look 
at the map of Europe. Where are the sat¬ 
ellite nations? Can you say that Great Brlt- 
lan has the control over France and the Low 
Countries and the Scandinavian countries 
that Russia has over her eastern satellites? 

Senator Pepper. 1 was saying that today 
there is a new balance of power In Europe, 
that after this war. with Japan destroyed 
and Germany impotent, the strongest na¬ 
tion In Europe Is not Britain, which was 
formerly the strongest, and Prance, which 
was formerly the otrongest; it’s the Soviet 
Union that occupies a sixth of the earth’s 
surface and has a tenth of the earth’s peo¬ 
ple; yet Mr. Bidault, of France, and Mr. 
Bevln, of Britain, had a private meeting in 
Paris and then sent for the Soviet Union, 
like the tall that was going to be wagged by 
the French-Brltlsh— 

Mr. Lubin. Senator, nobody can deny the 
fact that everything you say Is right. No¬ 
body can deny that It was bad strategy, bad 
international politics. I still insist, how¬ 
ever. that Europe has got to be revived. 
She’s got to be put in the position where 
every citizen there can be self-respecting 
and have some hope in the future. 
Representative Booos. I agree. 

Mr. Cooke. Now, Mr. Lubln, you said a 
few moments ago it wasn’t a question of 
blame here, and we aren’t trying to reduce 
this blame. Therefore, let’s take a step fur¬ 
ther. The position that you and Mr. Booos 
have seems to be fairly evident, that you 
would like to build up this Paris economic 
union development os far as you can, aided 
with American resources and dollars, and 
hope, in time, that this western European 
economic unity would spread out and be¬ 
come a totally European imlty and then a 
world unity. Now, that you’re envisaging 
doing at this time without Russia. Now 
let’s turn to Mr. Pepper and let him say—- 

Senator Pepper. My position is that we al¬ 
ready have a United Nations Organization. 
It has as its most Important function a 
Social and Economic Council. I believe In 
world economic unity. I believe that is the 
basis for world political unity and world 
peace. I want us, when we build these re¬ 
gional organizations, to build them for the 
purpose of harmony and unity and peace and 
not as a division which will divide the world 
Into further disunity. The last thing Is I 
don't wont the rebuildlCg of Germany to be 
the basis of any such proposal. 

Mr. Cooke. Let's ask »4r. Lubin and Mr. 
Booos, Senator, why this whole development 
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that they eee canoot be done through the 
United Mfttlone Boonomlo and Soelal Com- 
mlealon, because lBn*t that the center of the 
problem here and the dlaagreement a mong 
you? 

Mr. Lobin. WeU. Mr. Ckxdte, 2 think the an¬ 
swer Is simple. The United States Oovem- 
ment asked Xurope to get together and tell 
us what it was that they needed. Now, we 
didn’t tell them bow to do it. It was up to 
them to decide. These European ootmtrles 
had an Instrument In the United Nations. 
Apparently Russia took offense because of 
the fact that two foreign ministers got to¬ 
gether without consulting her. I still insist 
that that machinery could be used even 
now; In other words, there are certain facili¬ 
ties that could be made available to all these 
European countries. 

B^resentatlve Boom. 1 think the answer Is 
pretty obvious. We're Just ignoring develop¬ 
ments. Six months ago, the President of the 
United Statea came before the Congress and 
asked for $400,000,000 for Oreeoe and Tur¬ 
key. It’s been said that in doing that, the 
Congress bypassed the United Nations. May¬ 
be it did. But It's perfectly obvious that the 
other countries of western Europe are going 
to be asking tot money, too. and this thing 
is a double-edged sword. The eoonomic sta¬ 
bility of the United Statea is Just as much 
involved as the econcnnlc stability of Europe. 
And while X agree with the fundamental 
principles that Senator Pams la talking 
about. I don’t see any alternative that he 
offers. 

Senator Pima. I beUeve that the United 
Nations can be made stronger by using it 
and not by by-pasalng It. 1 believe that to 
try to set up a United States of Europe today 
will not bring more harmony and be con¬ 
ducive to peace; it’ll simply make permanent 
the division that already exists and I believe 
lt*s erroneous for many of the proponents of 
a United States of EUKqpe to want to make 
a rebuilt Oermany the fulcrum of Its power. 

Mr. COOKS. WeU now. what about our own 
responsibilities? We’ve talked a lot about 
how the wmrld should be done. Bow about 
our responsibUlUes under any kind of a 
unity and harmony? Are we going to have 
to spend these bUllons upon bUllons, fifteen 
or twenty billions, and why should we. Mr. 
Bocos? 

Representative Boom. Well, Fve been 
talking about that off and on here. I think 
most certainly we have a responsibility. 
We fought this war. we spent 860 biUlon 
American dollars, we have lost countless 
thousands of American lives. 

Mr. COOKS. And we can't afford not to go 
on spending the money * * *. 

Representative Boom. Of course, we can’t. 
We are in the world, and we must stay in 
the world. 

Mr. Ltrsm. Let me put It this way: You 
can’t have peace or any desire for peace, 
as long as people have no hope for the 
future and they see no future for their kids. 
There’s no chance of having the world go 
on in a peaceful way if certain parts of the 
world go hungry while other parts of the 
world are prosperous and have all of the 
good things of life. I insist that we. If we 
want peace, must make it possible for these 
other parts of the world to reach that stage 
of eoonomic life where their people wUl 
have no advantage from war. As it is, when 
you’re hungry, what have you got to lose 
when you go to war? 

Senator Fxpfb. Mr. Cooke, the United 
States, not only to help the rest of the world 
but to survive economically itself, to save 
American agriculture and American industry, 
must aid the rest of the world to stay on its 
feet. We must survive through helping 
others. The best to do that Is to act 
through the United Nations, is to be based 
on economic policies, not to wage an 
Ideological war in the economic aid that we 
give, and not to rebuild Oermany to threaten 
the peace of the world again. 


Repreaentotlva Boaoa. X agree, Ifr. Oooka. 
that thla la the Ideal. The cmly poliit that 
1 have repaatadly made bare today li wbo M 
making this Maologloal war? 

Mr. Gooki. The central problam bare, 
•very thns we pick up foreign affalm thaao 
days, whether it’s a queatlon cl European 
unity, the Marahall plan or what have you, 
seems to be this matter we all have to decide 
for ourselves—of vdio'a to blame. If anybody, 
for what? It fce^iMi swinging back, aa it has 
today, to the question of Russtab good in¬ 
tentions and our good intentiona and wheth¬ 
er or not we can cooperate with Buasla to 
build a world togath«r, or whether we have 
to take, however bad it la. the next best al¬ 
ternative. because Russia axul the United 
States simply will not get together and can¬ 
not build any kind of a peaceful world. 

Thank you for being on the People’s Plat- 
farm todav. xantlemen. 

Amrouwcn. You've been listening to the 
I>eople’s Platform, Oolumbla’s weekly dis¬ 
cussion program, as it considered the ques¬ 
tions: "Should tbers be a United States of 
Burc^?’’ Ohairman of the People’s Plat¬ 
form is Dwight Cooke. His gueaU today were 
Senator Clattoi Fima, Democrat, of Florida, 
Representative Bali Boom, Democrat, of 
Loulalana, and Isadora Lubln, United States 
representative on the Eoonomlo and Employ¬ 
ment CommlaUon of the United Nations and 
former United States representative on the 
UN's Devastated Area Commission. 
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or KOSTH DAKOTA 

IN TSa SENATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 

Friday, My 25 ilegiaiatipe day of 
Wednesday, July W, 1947 

Mr. LAMOER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rioord an article 
prepared by the People's Lobby, of which 
Benjamin Bdarsb is the secretary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rioobd, 
as follows; 

(From People's Lobby Bulletin of December 
1940] 

Social Biintrm or a Mon Bcomokt 

A mixed eoonmny Is a combination of pri¬ 
vate enterprise, cooperative associations, and 
Oovamment-owned industries and other eco¬ 
nomic activitiee. 

X. PUBLIC OWMXIBBXr 

Public ownerohip should be discussed first, 
as most major nations are increasingly social¬ 
izing Industry. 

The Washington Post recently stated edi¬ 
torially; 

"No economy In Europe can be aipeoted to 
copy the free-entwprlse pattern of America.*’ 

Years ago, a clear-thinking economist wrote 
that enterprises which, to be eflioiently and 
eoonomicaUy admlnisterad must be monopo- 
Uee—should be pubUoly owned. 

This Is a constructive alternative to the 
proposal to unscramble, or try to, private 
monopollea which are a threat to Amerloan 
standards of living and to political and eco¬ 
nomic freedom, by breaking them up Into 
amall and nnralated units, on the theory they 
will compete. 

Unregulated competition may be the life 
of trade, but It la the financial death of meat 
compatltors. 

It also doee not insure production, fair 
wages for workers, or lower prloee for con¬ 
sumers. 


At the end of the war, the United Statea 
Oovacnmeiit wm the laif eat owner of plenta 
and equipment outalde of the Soviet Union. 

In America MsaU bualneaaee art often thoee 
which have not yet reached the monopoly 
statue to which their ownere aapira. end 
nearly all aaek to prevent competition 
throuipk trade 

Among enterprlaea which muet be monopo¬ 
listic, In order to be efficiently and econom¬ 
ically admlnlateijed, are: Banking; tranqrar- 
tatlon; talegrapha and talephonea: extrac¬ 
tion, development, and distribution of 
natural raaou r ee s coal, oU. water power, 
natural gas, and major mtnnrals; the eteel 
Industry: the motor Industry; the ilumlnum 
Industry: the chemical Industry: Ufa and lira 
insurance. 

Many aoonomlsta would add the textile 
Induatnr. the meat-packing Industry, the 
flour-mlUing and baking industries, ths 
buUdlng-matarlals Industry. 

The United Press tvpattei this eommer 
that 48 bllUon-doUar concerns In the United 
States have aggregate assets of $101,808.- 
600.000. 

These include Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
United States Steel, General Motors Oorp., 
E. X. du Pont ds Nemours, and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil. 

The 48 ooneems listed include 18 bank and 
trust oompanlCB, 11 llfe-lnsuranoe compa¬ 
nies. 6 railroads, the Bell Telephone System, 
OonsoUdated Edison, and Commonwealth * 
southern Oorp. 

The 8 largest financial-interest groupe con¬ 
trol half of the 800 big oorporatlona and have 
ties with many of the other half. 

In 1918 manufacturers with net annual in¬ 
come of len than $260,000 had 24 percent of 
all manufacturing income, and in 1942. part¬ 
ly due to war conditions, had only 11 percent. 
In 1918 manufaeturen with net annual In¬ 
come of over $4,000,000 had 84 percent of the 
Income of all manufacturers but In 1942 had 
01 percent. 

The four largest steel corporations control 
about 08 percent of the steel-ingot capacity 
In America; United Statea Steel alone about 
one-fourth. 

Politioal control avoidable 

Public ownership of natural resources, nat¬ 
ural monopolies, and basic industries, as part 
of a mixed economy, does not Involve politi¬ 
cal control or manipulation. 

The Twuieuee V^ey Authority la an out¬ 
standing example of nonpoUtlcal manage¬ 
ment and operation of a vast enterprise 
under public ownership. 

Most of publicly owned enUarprlses would 
be administered through public corporations, 
with charter from the Federal Government 
but standing on their own feet, and Judged 
by results cm three counts: 

1. Supply, quality, and price of goods or 
services. 

2. smoiency. 

8. Labor relations. 

Labor in such public oorporatlona should 
be free to organlM, elect representatives of 
Its own choosing, and to strike—subject to 
laws applying to the non-publloly-owned seg¬ 
ments of the ecoxunny-HUid the good sense 
of labor, itself. 

Among the benefits of public ownership as 
outlined are; 

1. Since small as well aa large plants in 
any Industry will be acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment, produetUm to meet domestlo needs, 
and supply foreign demands can be better 
estimated In advance, and therafore met. 
Boom and bust could be reduced. If not 
eUminated. 

2. Regional planning through regional 
authorities, or otherwise, will be facilitated, 
and conatruotlon of plant and equipment 
determined by domeetlo and foreign require¬ 
ments, not by the acquisitive urges of ous- 
todiana of surplus funds for Inves tm e n t. 

8. The problem of capital Invectment for 
most of industry would be solved, for govern- 
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ment could utilise Its facilities for obtain¬ 
ing capital from the aavlnga of the millions, 
not rely on millionaires and other wealthy 
people. 

4. Technicians and production engineers 
who now. as during the war, are highly 
competent, would be freed from present 
financial controls and restraints, and enabled 
to use their ingenuity to Increase production 
and consumption, not to insure profits from 
finance-made scarcities. 

6. Labor would have an added Incentive to 
produce because lower labor costs would mean 
not pyramiding profits, but higher and bet¬ 
ter consumption for all. 

6. The menace of owners’ or managers’ 
lock-outs and refusals to produce would be 
ended. 

7. Present wasteful costs of competitive ad¬ 
vertising. amounting to about 92,000,000,000 
a year, would be ended, for advertising for 
products of publicly owned enterprises would 
be limited to information and would not 
attempt to change patronage from a good 
product meeting the public’s needs to one 
with less or even equal merit. 

8. Reduction of styles and simplification 
of products would be facilitated. 

9. Participation of workers’ and consiun- 
ers' organizations In management could be 
arranged more easily than under private 
ownership. 

10. Inventions would be welcomed for use, 
not suppressed. 

11. Employment could be better regular¬ 
ized. 

12. Foreign trade with the many nations 
where It Is a government monopoly would 
be greatly facilitated. 

Honest capitalization essential 

The present capital structure of many 
large corporations, and some smaller ones, 
Is highly Inflated, since a favorite device of 
concerns earning a large percent net profit. 
Is to issue stock or spllt-up stock, to conceal 
actual percentage profits. 

An honest valuation of concerns the Gov¬ 
ernment would acquire In a well-planned 
mixed economy Is essential to prevent a se¬ 
rious handicap to public ownership. 

The record of the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion in reducing the capitalization of some 
privately owned power companies a tenth to 
over half is highly significant. 

Payment should be on the basis of actual 
prudent investment Justified capitalization, 
and average earnings over a period of years. 

Public ownership would not Increase the 
tot.al debt, for the Government could ex¬ 
change Its bonds, which would not be tax-ex¬ 
empt. for stocks and bonds now outstanding. 

As the Government can get money at a 
lower rate than most private concerns, fixed 
charges would probably be reduced for many 
corporations. 

Public ownership of natural resources, 
now extracted, developed, and used very 
wastefully—partly because small operators, 
as in coal, have not enough capital—would 
reduce the costs of raw material, for the co¬ 
operative and private enterprise, as well as 
the publicly owned manufacturing segments 
of a mixed economy. 

n. FBIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The Department of Commerce reported In 
1939 that there were 3,300.000 operating busi¬ 
ness firms in all industries In the United 
States. 

Up to the end of 1941, new businesses were 
constantly being started, but by 1943 there 
were a sixth fewer than in 1941, 

From the last quarter of 1943 till the end 
of 1946 many new businesses were started, 
partly because Government was helping 
many GI’s to go Into business for themselves, 
but at that time there were stlU about 200,000 
fewer firms than In 1941. 

The War Production Board reports that 
from June 1040 to September 1944,18,000 cor¬ 
porations received $175,000,000,000 of con¬ 
tracts from the Government, two-thirds of 


which went to 100 large oorporatlona while 
the 10 top corporations, including General 
Motors, Ford, Ourtiss-Wrlght, and Douglas, 
got 31 percent of outstanding contracts—with 
General Motors getting 8 percent of all these 
oontracto—a total of $14,000,000,000. 

The Small War Plants Corporation report¬ 
ed that small companies got contracts for 
only SO percent of all war production, of 
which only one-fifth was through prime con¬ 
tracts let by Government agencies. Two- 
thirds of all Government-owned or financed 
war plants have gone to less than one-half 
of 1 percent of manufacturing enterprises. 

The concentration of Government orders 
and Government plants naturally resulted In 
a similar Increase in the ntunber of workers 
in large establishments. 

The efforts of the Senate and House Small 
Business Committees to get war orders, sur¬ 
plus war plants, equipment and material, 
and technical advice, and the benefits of re¬ 
search, for small businesses, have not to date, 
met with much success. 

Small businesses, still clinging to the slo¬ 
gan “private enterprise,’* have received a 
heavy set-back during the war. Many of 
them had heavier taxation because small 
concerns made vastly larger profits than be¬ 
fore the war, and so were subject to the 
excess-profits tax. 

They were not as adept, as big corpora¬ 
tions, in getting expenditures for postwar 
good will—such as advertising nonexisting 
goods—included as costs, and so not sub¬ 
ject to taxation. 

Inflated prices of land and material, and 
high wage rates, also militate against small 
enterprisers as hucksters. 

Many GI's who hoped to set up their own 
businesses have refrained when they realized 
what they are up against. 

What is the field for small business in the 
world’s most entrenched concentration of in¬ 
dustry, in a nation soon to enter at least 
a moderate recession, expected to last 6 to 
9 months? 

Primarily manufacturing for local or lim¬ 
ited area markets, retailing, and services, not 
requiring large capital. 

Small business short-lived 

In the past, only about a sixth to a seventh 
of those starting small businesses have been 
able to last over 6 years. Political expediency 
prompts members of Congress to seek Gov¬ 
ernment aid for constituents, regardless of 
the need for new enterprises, or reasonable 
prospects for success. 

America Is well on In the era of big busi¬ 
ness, big labor unions, and big farming— 
the war merely accentuated this. 

Laws and government subsidies cannot 
stop an Inevitable and world-wide trend— 
they can fool a few of the people all the 
time, and all of the people some of the time, 
but not all the people all the time. 

With Government and nongovernment 
debt considerably more than the fairly ap¬ 
praised national wealth and. In the aggregate, 
Increasing rapidly, failure to recognize the In¬ 
evitable, will not solve America’s problems. 
It will merely aggravate them. 

nZ. COOPERATIVES 

The status of producers' cooperatives in an 
American mixed economy will probably be, 
chiefly, similar to that of small private busi¬ 
ness—manufacturing for localized areas, dis¬ 
tributive and service. Excepted are farm¬ 
ers' cooperative marketing associations al¬ 
ready established which will probably ex¬ 
pand, as less eflicient farmers are forced out 
of commercial production, and concentration 
of farm ownership and wealth Increases. 

Consumers’ cooperatives will probably in¬ 
crease membership and amount of business, 
and may go Into manufacturing, as has al¬ 
ready been done in refining and selling the 
output of cooperative oil wells. 

Both producers' and consumers* coopera¬ 
tives will doubtless, like labor and farmer 
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organizations, be represented by experienced 
members on the boards of directors of public 
corporations operating publicly owned en¬ 
terprises. 

Agriculture 

Enormous and far reaching changes have 
taken place In agriculture during the war. 

Highly significant Is the reduction of the 
number of operated farms by about one- 
tenth. from the 6,100,000 when war started. 
Mechanization, despite shortages, has In¬ 
creased and displaced millions of workers. 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture reports that at least 1,600,000 too many 
farm families are trying to produce com¬ 
mercially. 

The Department’s committees on postwar 
programs stated in January 1944: 

“The agricultural production of the United 
States should be adjusted to national re¬ 
quirements. with due regard for export de¬ 
mand and desirable Imports. 

“We believe that private property Is a pub¬ 
lic trust, and that whenever public or private 
interests In land use conflict, the publio 
Interest should prevail.” 

Half of farms produce about 86 percent of 
all farm production, while even with prices 
of farm products at war peaks, and prices 
farmers must pay for supplies at present 
levels. 14 or 15 percent of farm production 
could not provide even a fair living for 
2,750,000 farm families. 

Poor and small farmers cannot afford ma¬ 
chinery; and If they could, would create 
some years an unmanageable surplus. 

In a mixed economy for agriculture, while 
a majority of farmers will probably operate 
their farms under ownership or lease, there 
will be a large increase In cooperative and 
Government farms. 

An over-all plan 

A mixed economy cannot adequately raise 
and maintain living standards of all with¬ 
out an over-all plan for the Nation. 

Such a plan must determine the location 
of Industries in relation to sources of raw 
material, power, labor, transportation, and 
climate. 

America is in too precarious a position. 
Internationally, to have Its growth and de¬ 
velopment determined by property owners 
and money barons driven by greed, without 
regard to public welfare. 

The Federal Government has assumed the 
responsibility of seeing that people don’t 
starve—at least too fast—^so we have started 
unemployment compensation, old-age pen¬ 
sions, public works, etc. 

Private enterprise has also been provided 
with many crutches. The corollary of these 
measures, is the maximum of preventive 
constructive direction by Government to re¬ 
duce the drain upon the national income. 

The only way to maintain a high standard 
of living is by Increased production of things 
people need—not gadgets and luxuries—eco¬ 
nomically planned, with such distribution of 
Income, as will make It possible for con¬ 
sumption to approximate production out of 
current Income. 

This can be done only under an over-all 
plan. 

For 16 years we have postponed domestic 
disaster by living off future generations— 
through the issue of Interest-bearing long 
term bonds. 

The war merely Increased oUr dangerous 
dependence on the unborn. 

A mixed economy must end our policy of 
passing so much of our bills to posterity. 

Taxation 

With costs of government, Federal, State, 
and local, now approaching one-third of the 
national Income, and the national income 
falling, taxation Is of major importance. 

A mixed economy does not change the In- 
eldence of taxation. 

Under such an economy. It will be true as 
now, that the three taxes which cannot be 
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slilftMl to consTimeni m dlraot taSN on land 
values, personal Inoomes and aoninonopoly 
businosa, and astatas or mbarltaaoas. 

It will squally contlnua to be true that 
lower interest rataa, lowar prices for goods, 
and lower ebargaa for power, inoraaaa the 
aelUng price at land, and under our present 
tax system, will tnereaM the tribute land¬ 
owners. fam as wdUL as dty, can extort from 
omBumers in higher rents, and higher prices 
lor all goods* 

To mate a mixed economy of greatest good 
to the greatest number, taxes on consump¬ 
tion must be ended and transferred to taxes 
on land values, inomnea, personal and corpo¬ 
rate, and estates. 


A Voters’ ReTobtkm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAm HORSE 

or oBaaow 

IN TRB SENATE OP TBE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Rxgord an article 
entitled “A Voters’ Revolution" by Ros- 
coe Drummond, reprinted from the mag- 
azlne ’47. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

A Voxxaa’ RKvoLcmoM — the National Pbxsi- 
miTRAx. Pbusast Can Bx POrcxd Down thk 
Trkoats or THE Paett Bosbes— Hebe la 
How 

(By Boscoe Drummond) 

In the May issue of ’47 X wrote a piece urg¬ 
ing direct national Presidential primaries. 
Quite a few guns, large and amall, went off. 
Here’s bow the battle looks at the moment. 

Briefly the politicos don't want you to 
choose your own Presidential nominees in 
1948. They’re going to Insist that papa 
knows best. They’re going to complain that 
It’s jmt too complicated to remove the nomi¬ 
nating machinery from the hands of the 
party managers and place it in the hands of 
the party voters. They do not appear to bo 
enthusiastic about giving up power. 

To my premise that the President is not 
truly the people’s choice imless the nomi¬ 
nees are also the people’s choice—there was 
almost total agreement. 

To my statement that convention nomina¬ 
tions ars undemocratic, are sometimes 
riggsd. have been stolen outright—>no sig¬ 
nificant dissent. 

To my natural conclusion that the major 
parties simultaneously conduct bindli^. 
national preconvention party primaries so 
that Vox Pop can really talk up—vigorous 
support from reader-voters, anemic suppoort 
from a few politicos. 

Evidently we. the voters, won’t get our 
rights by asking. We’ll have to do something 
positive about it. Even more than they fear 
the opposition party, the politicos fear or¬ 
ganized voters within their own party. 
That’s our cue; Hit them where they scare 
easiest. 

Do you feel outraged at being denied the 
means of choosing your Presidential nomi¬ 
nees? Then let your Oemgreasman and Sen¬ 
ator know about it. For their names and 
addresses, consult the Oongresslonal Dliec- 
tory in any library, or atk your local beard 
of elections. Also lot tbs Dsmocratio and 
Republican National Oommitteea know that 
the voters want to eeleot as well as elect 


their candidatea for Fretfdent. Tha Damo- 
oratlcWattooal Chairman is Robert ERanna- 
gan, care of Dmoeratio National Oomwilttee, 
Mayfkiwer Hotel. Washington, D. O.; ttie Bo- 
puhlioan. OaiToU Beeoe, Repuhlloan National 
Committee. 1887 Coonoottoot Avenue, WaRh- 
mgton 6, D. O. 

The party profemtonalt are driven to put 
their opposition to a dtreet, binding national 
prhnary on tedhnieal grounds. Tt^ suggest 
that the voters might luit vote. They sug¬ 
gest that State lights might be invaded. 
Urey sc^nset that eo many candidates might 
run that the outcome wouldn’t express ma- 
Jcsrlty c^finloD. They suggest that it would 
be too eomplloated. They euggeet it mi|^t 
be better to forget the whole thing. 

Not all of the pcAltloal professionals are 
opposed to the idea. Edward J. Flynn, the 
Bronx boes who managed Franklin Roose¬ 
velt’s fourth-term campaign, can hardly be 
aooused of Ignoring politteal realities. He is 
ready to give bis backing to a national pri¬ 
mary movement. 

its genera] purpoee,” he wrote. ’T think 
the thoughts e xp r es sed (in the article, A 
People’s President, *47 lor May) are excellent. 
Something I have always maintained Is that 
the one way of obtaining proper nominees 
for public ofliee is through the direct pri¬ 
mary. Unfortimately, it is always dlflleult 
to impreea the average voter with the great 
advantt^ that are his under this system. 
To suggest that he or the vote In a primary 
la usually met either with ridicule or wonder. 
They will vote In ttie general elsetion. but 
that is like closing the bam door after the 
horse has been stolen.'* 

Werner W. Schroeder. of Illinois. Is a pOUtt- 
eal manager of wide experience on the Be- 
publican Bide. Be is vice chairmaiT of the 
Bepubllcan National Committee. Mr. 
Schroeder aeee a direct national Presidential 
primary as a aouroe of strength to the party 
Itself. 

“I am In agreement with the principle of 
the article." he wrote. “The pai^ conven¬ 
tions would be in much better position to 
conduct a campaign tl an accurate and de¬ 
pendable recording of sentiment were mads 
prior to the nominations. 

’T agree that the convention situation as 
now developed Is highly unsatisfactory. It 
stmns from the original ides that a political 
party was a purely voluntary association and 
could nomlnats Its candidates in any man¬ 
ner it pleased. Through 50 years of legisla¬ 
tion ws have gotten away from this Ides in 
the States but It still prevails in national 
affairs." 

Nearly 30 year* ago Senator George Norris, 
of Nebraska, introduced a resolution advo¬ 
cating the direct national primary. When 
political realists like Id Plyxm and Werner 
Schroeder can Join with an idealist like Sena¬ 
tor Narris there is sound reason to believe 
a national primary is more than a pipe- 
dream. 

There is nascent support in the Senate 
today lor action which would bring tbs na¬ 
tional Presidential primary into being. 6m- 
ator WiLUAif Laxoxa, of North Dakota, re¬ 
cently sought to attach an amendment to 
the Presidential tenure bill which would have 
made the direct naticmal primary a consti¬ 
tutional requirement. 

Republican Senator OBoaos D. Aucen, erf 
Vermont, is one of tbs leading advocates of 
the national Preeldsnttal prlmi^. 

Be understands the btisavior of ^ pro¬ 
fessionals. The jrfaottos is for d^^tes to 
national oemventlons to be nominated at 
State conventions by local cMogatea. These 
are dboaen at eauouNf attended by only a 
wnMii pnoentage of tbs voters In thMr re- 
vpeotiva precincts. These caucuses, any hon¬ 
est politician will admit, art generally oon- 
troUed by pcdttleal party boMwa. 

X know at one State pcditioal boee who, as 
casually as thmigh be wwe diepoalng of a 
couple of sacks of potatoes, tdd how he had 


SOM half his delijitlon to one VreeidentiBi 
cand i dat e and the other half to the oppos¬ 
ing candidate. 

Eknns of the principal queatlons raiaed by 
the piopoeel of a direot natlfaial Presidential 
prlinary, together with what eeem to me to 
be fair anewera, are these: 

Haven't State prlmarlee proved that they 
eUclt only a light vote, and wouldn't there 
he a nek of minortty nomlnatione because 
of light voting? 

When eleotlcms are signllleant, votere show 
that they are ready to get out and vote. A 
national party primary would be a vital, edu¬ 
cative process. It would force the piart 3 rs 
national figures into the open anna. It 
would produes a vivid and significant na¬ 
tional debate, thereby clarifying Issues. Un¬ 
der such oireomstances, a small vote is Im¬ 
probable. Give the votere the chance—let 
them iwove or disprove the fear that a small 
vote would rule. 

Might not the direct primary produce a 
flokls Choloe of PresldentUil nominees, the 
result of passing emotion or toe excessive 
influence of a temporarily popular person¬ 
ality? 

The question is based on a premise which 
experience has disproved. The premise is 
that toe Judgment of the American people 
as a whole cannot be trusted. The exponents 
of the direot national primary say that the 
strongest oandldatss of toe convention sys¬ 
tem—Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, WiUkle, 
Dewey—corresponded to the public will. Op¬ 
ponents also admit too nominations of Hard¬ 
ing In 1980 and William Howard Taft In 1918 
flouted public will. It was respectable pub¬ 
lic Judgment, wasn't It. to prefer Teddy 
Roosevelt over Taft, and anybody over Hard¬ 
ing? I believe toe American people can be 
trusted. 

Wouldn’t an open direct primary put a 
lot of nondescript candidates In toe run¬ 
ning and risk a hopelessly divided vote? 

No; because there would be required a 
substantial Nation-wide peUtlon to enable* 
an aspirant for toe Presidential or Vice Presi¬ 
dential nomination to get on toe primary 
ticket. 

Since the fixing of voting qiaaliflcatlons 
and the conduct of elections rest within the 
Jurisdiction of the States, would a national 
Presidential primary require a consUtutlonal 
amendment? 

Not necessarily. A constitutioiuil amend¬ 
ment would he needed to achieve a uniform 
Federal primary law applicable to aU States 
and to all parties. It is possible that a 
simple act of Congress requiring the States 
to hold primaries on a certain date but at 
toe opense and under the management of 
toe req>ectlve States would he stifOolent. 
Quallflcatlons for voting would continue to 
be determined by toe States. 

In actual political practice It would be 
no more complicated for all States to hold 
a meaningful national primary simultane¬ 
ously than for a few States to hold such 
meaningless primaries as they now do. 

Next year the real nomination contest will 
be among the Republicans. President Tru¬ 
man will be renominated whether by con¬ 
vention or tor primary. Wouldn't it be better 
for the BepuMican voters themselves to de¬ 
cide whether they want Dewey, Staasen, 
Taft, or Vandenbezg—or Warren. Saltonstall, 
Lodge, or Brleker—than to have the party 
profesBlonals decide for them? 

The direct, hiiidlng national Presidential 
primary would have to be tried to prove its 
full worth and workability. 

la it too dangsrous to put a little more rule 
into the hands of a free people? 

If we want to mefce more demoeraey work 
we can do It. If we, the voters, demand our 
party rights aa well as our eleotorai nghie 
vigorously enough, the party profeaslimHls 
oannot dei^ oor demand. 

It’s up to ua. 
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AnMricaii Family 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
appearing in the May 23. 1947, issue of 
American Outlook, a publication which 
attempts to inform the people of Great 
Britain about trends and policies in the 
United States. 

The article, entitled “American Fam¬ 
ily," describes the living conditions of an 
average American family on the west 
coast, and its difficulties in meeting the 
cost of living under present circum- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

• American FAMav 

(Editor’s Note,—W e asked one of America’s 
shrewdest social observers to give us this pic¬ 
ture of an average workingman’s family prob¬ 
lems today In Oregon, which is as far as 
London from the eastern coasts of America.) 

Plenty of chickens fill the refrigerated 
showcases at the corner grocery shop. Doris 
McLane never buys them. She considers 55 
cents u pound too great a drain on her hus¬ 
band’s pay of $44 a week, A 6-pound bird 
would swallow 7 Vi percent of the entire 
weekly Income. 

Doris, dark and petite,.is 27 years old. Her 
lean and angular husbond. Donald, is 31. 
Tliey have two children—Doreen, aged 4, and 
Douglas, who Is only 19 months old. Donald 
McLane’s forebears crossed the Atlantic from 
Scotland half a century ago. Doris is of Ger¬ 
man ancestry. The McLanes live In Port¬ 
land, Oreg., a city of 405,000 on the Pacific 
coast. With an annual Income of $2,288 they 
arc a typical American family. Seventy-two 
percent of all families In the United States 
have an income of less than $3,200. The 
McLanes belong within the largest subdivi¬ 
sion of this group, for 27 percent of America’s 
families earn between $2,000 and $3,000. At 
prewar purchasing-power parity that would 
be between £400 and £600 a year. 

Donald Is a bookkeeper for the National 
Biscuit Co., which has emplqyed him ever 
since 1939. Although Donali is a Republican, 
hi believes In trade-unions and is shop stew¬ 
ard for the Office Employees Union (American 
Federation of Labor) In the Portland plant 
of the National Biscuit Co. In 1945 Donald 
came home from 2 years and 9 months of 
service in the Army to find his Job open for 
him. Most of his service was in Texas, and 
part of the time he was able to have his 
family with him. 

In the stores where Doris McLane shops, 
practically every possible food Item is heaped 
In abundance—oranges, pineapples, hams, 
hens, ribs of beef, bunches of bananas and 
asparagus, crisp stalks of celery, lamb chops, 
golden bottles of whipping cream, pork 
roasts, cans of anchovies. Pew such delica¬ 
cies find a way into the McLane refrigerator, 
however. Doris buys a few fresh oranges, but 
these arc for the children. She and her 
husband drink canned fruit Juice, which is 
much cheaper. Perhaps “once In a month of 
Sundays (as they also phrase It) they treat 
themselves to* a bottle of whipping cream, 
and then Doris bakes a strawberry shortcake. 
She says she experiences no sharp pangs of 


denial as ahe walks past the goodies ahe can¬ 
not afford to buy. 'Tt is a little hard at 
times,” she admits, ”to buy stew meat when 
a wonderful four-rib roast is only a few 
Inches away, but our meals taste good to us, 
and we certainly aren’t Jealous of neighbors 
who oat better than we do." Neither of the 
McLanes drinks, and there Is no alcohol in 
the house. Donald smokes Camel cigarettes, 
which he buys for 14 cents a package at a 
chain grocery store. One package lasts him 
2 days. The family seldom buys sweets. A 
10-cent chocolate bar Is a treat. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 

Doris must budget carefully when she does 
the shopping. Although Donald’s pay is 
slightly lower than it was a year ago (be¬ 
cause of the elimination of overtime work 
on Saturdays), the cost of living in the 
United States has risen sharply since the 
summer of 1946. The McLanes feel they 
would be better off had price controls been 
continued. They are not sure which po¬ 
litical party to blame for the increase in 
food prices. ^Although he believes President 
’Truman is '“weak ond colorless compared 
with President Roosevelt,’’ Donald thinks 
that Senator Taft, of Ohio, probably did 
more than anyone to end the Office of Price 
Administration’s controls. The McLanes say 
they definitely would not vote for Taft In 
1948, but they doubt if they would vote for 
Truman either. “Doris and I hope to see In 
the White House," says Donald, “a progres¬ 
sive Republican like Harold Stassen or our 
own Senator Morse, of Oregon.” 

Every day the McLanes are conscious of 
the vast rise In the cost of food. Doris allows 
herself only 50 cents dally for meat to feed 
four mouths. This means that she rarely 
buys select cuts. Only at Christmas or 
Thanksgiving do they cat roast beef, sirloin 
steak, or turkey. Doris generally buys round 
steak or hamburger, which she mixes with 
noodles or vegetables to stretch into extra 
helpings. 

Donald's income amounts to approximately 
$190 B month. Doris spends approximately 
$60 of this for food. This includes five dozen 
quarts of milk at 17 cents a quart. She buys 
one loaf of bread a day. At the start of the 
war this cost 10 cents; now It is 17 cents. 
The McLanes prefer butter but do not use 
it. Butter Is 72 cents a pound, margarine 43 
cents. "Yet get accustomed to margarine.” 

The McLanes overlook no opportunity to 
economize. They buy fresh eggs from a 
fellow worker at National Biscuit, who has a 
chicken coop in his backyard. They pay him 
55 cents a dozen instead of the 63 cents 
charged at the store. A neighbor has a veg¬ 
etable garden and gives Donald lettuce, pota¬ 
toes, and peas In return for assistance with 
the hoeing. In their own postage-stamp 
sized yard, the McLanes have an apple tree 
and a walnut tree. Doris preserves apple¬ 
sauce. This Is a typical day’s meals: 

Breakfast: One egg for Donald, canned 
orange Juice, oatmeal, toast, home-made 
blackberry Jam, coffee or milk. 

Lunch: Scrambled eggs, peanut butter 
sandwiches, home-canned cherries, and bis¬ 
cuits which Donald gets at a reduced rate 
from the National Biscuit Co. 

Dinner: Beef stew with carrots and boiled 
potatoes, shredded raw cabbage, home-canned 
pears, biscuits, bread and margarine, coffee 
or milk, 

BXnriNG THE HOME 

The McLanes are buying a home. It is a 
small, 3-room wood-frame structure. They 
are paying $4,660. Before the war such a 
home In Portland could be bought for ap¬ 
proximately $2,400. The monthly payment is 
$40. Of this, only $22 is principal; $18 a 
month goes to the mortgage company for 
Interest and Insurance. More than 17 years 
will elapse before purchase Is completed. In 
that time they will pay one-third as much to 


the loan company as to the former owner of 
the dwelling. 

The house has an automatic thermostat- 
controlled fuel-oil furnace. Donald estimates 
the annual cost of fuel at $90. Portland has 
a damp, mild climate not unlllze that of 
North Sea countries In Europe. The McLanes 
own an electric refrigerator, electric washing 
machine, small radio set and electric Iron. 
Their monthly electricity bill Is $3.60. The 
power comes from Bonneville Dam, a great 
Government project on the Columbia River, 
but is sold to them through a private utility 
corporation. 

ECONOMY BEGINS AT HOME 

They have to cut many corners on their 
expenses. Haircuts In Portland are $1 each, 
but only 40 cents at the Barbers’ College 
where apprentice barbers are trained. Don¬ 
ald gets his hair cut at the Barber’s College. 
Doris has only one permanent wave a year. 
It costs $6.50. She does her own hair the 
rest of the time. She makes the children’s 
clothes, and gets reaoh-me-downs from two 
grandmothers. Donald wears clothes he had 
before he went into the Army. 

The McLanes like films but the movies are 
expensive. Donald belongs to the auxiliary 
police force. This pays no salary, but en¬ 
titles him to enter cinemas free of charge. 
If a show Is good he tells Doris, and she tries 
to go to a matinee when prices are cheaper. 
Neighbors come In as “sitters'’ with the 
McLane children when the parents spend an 
occasional evening at a show or church social. 
The McLanes are members of the Presby¬ 
terian Church and Donald sings In the choir. 
Church dues are $1 a month. 

On their home the McLanes pay an annual 
property tax of $47.23 to the State of Oregon. 
The Federal Government’s Income tax on 
Donald’s salary Is $15.60. His three depend¬ 
ent.: keep this to a minimum. Yet both 
McLanes think this Is the wrong time to 
reduce any taxes. They believe the Govern¬ 
ment debt should be paid off first. 

Group insurance at the National Biscuit 
Co. costs Donald 50 cents a month for $1,500 
worth of protection. He also spends about 
$60 annually for another $3,500 in instur- 
ance. The McLanes have a garage but no 
car. They expect to spend their vacation 
this summer adding the garage to the house. 
In order to provide an extra room. Now. the 
two children sleep In double-decker bunks 
In the parents* small bedroom. Donald built 
the bunks bimself. 

Donald goes to work by train. He pays 25 
cents for three Journeys. The collection of 
refuse and garbage costs the family $1 a 
month, and the McLanes have a telephone 
on a four-party line with three other fam¬ 
ilies. The monthly phone bill Is $3.76. 
Doris cooks on gas and has a gas hot-water 
heater. The local gas company charges 
them $4 60 a month. Water is furnished by 
the city for $6.60 a year. 

UPK AT THE MARGIN 

The McLanes have no savings. They put 
Donald's pay chocks In the bank, and by the 
end of the month they usually have paid out 
the full amount. It generally all goes. They 
pay $3 monthly to the Oregon Physicians' 
Service for prepaid medical care. When 
Douglas was born the child’s doctor bill was 
$40. Because of his military service Donald 
is eligible for attention at the local veterans* 
hospital. 

The McLanes do not have much time to 
read. They subscribe to the Oregonian, a 
local newspaper, and this costs $1.50 a month. 
They also road two national magazines. Life 
and the Saturday Evening Post. Donald 
takes American Sportsman. He Is Interested 
in fishing, hunting, baseball, ond other sports. 
Ho follows closely the fortunes of the home¬ 
town baseball team. Occasionally Donald 
plays goli on a municipal links, whjre the 
fee la $1 for 18 holes. He goes on the bus or 
tram, taking hia clubs with him. 
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TH* pouncs OF THE FEOPLX 

Although they Bupportcd Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when he ran for President, the 
McLanes have never considered changing 
their voters’ registration from Republican to 
Democratic. They regarded Mr. Roosevelt as 
a special case and not symbolic of the aver¬ 
age Democratic politician. They think a Re¬ 
publican President would be good for the 
country because they feel one party should 
not occupy the Presidency too long. They 
hope the Republicans will nominate a pro¬ 
gressive, but the way they feel now they 
would vote for any Republican except Sen¬ 
ator Tapt. 

Neither Donald nor Doris is sure about 
President Truman's program for financial 
and military aid to Greece and Turkey. “I 
guess the Russians have got to be stopped,” 
comments Donald, “and probably the only 
language they understand Is force. Yet we’ve 
heard so much about the United Nations, and 
now right oil the bat we refuse to let the 
United Nations handle a dangerous situa¬ 
tion ” 

Dr.spite their realization that financially 
they are living on a thin shoe-lace, the Mc- 
Lancs are not dismayed about the future. 
Donald hopes to take enough training to be¬ 
come a certified public accountant and spe¬ 
cialize In tax problems. Be Is loyal to his 
company and claims It offers reasonable 
chances for advancement. 

Donald and Doris read In their newspaper 
many predictions of a depression In the 
United States. They have few reserves, and 
are aware that a sustained period of unem¬ 
ployment would leave them without money 
for food or payments on the little house. But 
they are certain they will get along. 


Treatment of Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF TOE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday. July 16), 1947 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
relative to the possibilities In regard to 
the future treatment of displaced persons 
In Europe, The statement was made by 
Lt. Col. Jerry M. Sage, United States 
Army, before the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Lt. Col. Jerry M. Sage, United 
States Army, Headquarters or European 
COMMAND, Frankfurt. Germany, Before 
THE House Subcommittee on Immigration 
AND Naturalization 

1 am a lieutenant colonel in the United 
States Army and have been called here from 
my station, the Headquarters of European 
Command, In Frankfurt. Germany, where I 
work with displaced persons as Chief of the 
Field Contact Section, In that capacity 1 
have been In most of the 300 DP assembly 
center groups which contain nearly 600 In¬ 
stallations In the United States zone of Ger¬ 
many. During the past 15 months I have 
worked and talked with every variety of DP 
there. I was selected for my Job on the basis 
of qualifications obtained through wartime 
e?:pcriences as an operational officer for the 
OSS, as a prisoner of war, and as a worker 


with Ysrlous undergrotmd resistance groups, 
both before and after several escapes from the 
Maals and their prisons. 

Prior to our entry In this war I had had 
very little contact with Europeans. I lived in 
Spokane, Wash., and married a girl from 
Tacoma, Wash. After graduation from the 
State College of Washington, in 1938,1 worked 
as a salesman and sales supervisor for Proc¬ 
ter & Gamble on the Pacific coast. I held a 
Reserve commission In the Infantry and was 
accepted for active duty In the Army at the 
Presidio of San Francisco a few weeks before 
Pearl Harbor. 

To my surprise, in April 1942, 1 was called 
to Washington by telegram to work with 
General Donovan of the OSS. At that time a 
handful of olBcers had been picked on the 
basis of both scholastic and physical quali¬ 
fications to aid by sabotage and intelligence 
in undermining the activities of the Axis 
Powers, particularly in occupied countries. 
We were trained to infiltrate by parachute or 
submarine, to demolish objectives with high 
explosives, and to bring back needed infor¬ 
mation. The first eastern Europeans with 
whom I came in contact were OSS students 
who were destined to become part of the 
resistance movements. In 1042 I worked very 
closely with a group of Yugoslavs who were 
especially trained In sabotage and In stra¬ 
tegic and tactical Intelligence. I also met 
my first Czechs and Poles at this time. 

I operated from England in this type of 
work in the summer of 1942, and later In the 
year was In command of a unit which went 
to north Africa. Activities there behind the 
German lines resulted In my being shot up 
and captured early in 1943. Then, as a 
prisoner of the Germans. I had my first 
actual contacts with what we now call dis¬ 
placed persons. Although the British and 
American officers were kept carefully segre¬ 
gated from other groups, we often saw labor 
being driven like cattle outside the barbed 
wire of our camps. I remember very vividly 
the feeling of frustration and impotence en¬ 
gendered by standing behind double rows 
of barbed wli-e and machine guns and help¬ 
lessly watching SS guards whipping Polish 
women who were being forced to work in 
the fields for the Nazis. In order to get 
out of German hands on various escape at¬ 
tempts, I tried to learn as much as possible 
of the eastern languages. Including Polish, 
Russian, Czech, Hungarian, and Yugoslav. 

I made my first actual contacts with the 
forced labor In Germany on escape attempts 
In 1943. I well recall the assistance that 
a little Ukrainian laborer gave me when I 
was trying to walk from near Berlin to the 
Czech border, 2 days before the Gestapo 
caught me, on one of three abortive attempts. 
When my final escape was actually suc¬ 
cessful, I was greatly assisted by Poles and 
developed considerable admiration for that 
country’s underground resistance. 

In October 1946 I was sent to Columbia 
University for 3 or 4 months for a refresher 
course on the over-all European situation. 
I returned to Germany In March 1946, and 
was assigned to my present Job with dis¬ 
placed persons. 

My Job in Frankfurt Includes not only a 
certain amount of staff work at the policy 
level In the headquarters of General Mc- 
Namey and General Clay, but also a great 
deal of personal Investigations and Inspec¬ 
tions of displaced persons and displaced per¬ 
sons Installations. In the latter capacity, 
I found it extremely helpful to be able to 
speak a few words with the people In their 
own languages or In the rather basic German 
which nearly all prisoners or forced laborers 
acquired during the war. 

On my return to Europe in 1946,1 lesurned 
that of the about 8,000,000 displaced persons 
that the German armies had forced Into 
Germany from other countries of Europe 
which they had occupied, approximately 


7.000,000 bad returned, with the aid of the 
western allied armies, to the areas In which 
they formerly lived. In the zones of the 
western allies tn Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
there were at the first of this year slightly 
over a million displaced persons in the hands 
of the western allied armies. Between 80 
and 90 percent of these had been forced Into 
German territory by the Nazi armies before 
the end of hostilities. The balance were 
peraecutees, for the most part the Jewish 
people who fied Into our zones In Austria 
and Germany, almost entirely from Poland, 
In 1946. This movement was greatly accel¬ 
erated by the murder of 40 Jews at Klelce 
on July 4. 1946. At this point 1 should 
like to clarify a misapprehension which has 
arisen In previous discussions of this bill. 

It has been erroneously stated that 80 per¬ 
cent of the displaced persons entered the 
occupied zones after the end of hostilities. 
As I have Indicated above, the true situation 
Is exactly the reverse. I do not know how 
this misapprehension came about. It may 
possibly stem from the fact that mlllionB of 
Germans and persons of German ethnic 
origin (Volksdeutsch) have fled or been 
transferred Into the western zones of Ger¬ 
many from eastern Germany or from eastern 
European countries where they formerly re¬ 
sided. It Is not with these people that we are 
concerned as they are Germans and have 
become a part of the German economy. 

Of the million displaced persons remain¬ 
ing, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Poles, 
Jews, Yugoslavs, Ukrainians and stateless 
persons, of whom we are talking here now, 
the United States has control of about 600,- 
000 in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Of this 
number, I have been vitally concerned with 
those residing In the United States zone 
of Germany, a total of over 600,000. When 
I left Germany a month ago, there were 354,- 
000 of theise displaced persons In assembly 
centers in our zone and about 150,000 living 
outside centers, either in labor units work¬ 
ing for the United States Army or working 
In the German economy. 

The United States Army has been charged 
with the responsibility for this group of half 
a million people. We have endeavored, with 
the assistance of UNRRA workers, to feed, 
clothe, and rehabilitate these people to the 
best of our ability and resources. 

But we are continually asked one question 
and It Is one we continually ask ourselves: 
What Is to become of these people—the ones 
our Ai’my took under Its control and still 
has under Its control? 

The lour alternative solutions presented by 
General Hilldrlng are not new. They have 
been discussed, considered, and elaborated 
on, around our conference tables in Germany 
for many months. But the United States 
Army In Germany, although charged with 
the responsibility for displaced persons 
within American zones, cannot make the de¬ 
cision as to what we are to do with these 
people in the future. That decision, we are 
fully aware, must be made by the United 
States Government—by the Congress—the 
ultimate governmental authority over them. 

There are four possible alternatives: 

1. Forcible repatriation. 

2. Closing the camps and telling the dis¬ 
placed persons to become Germans and fend 
for themselves as best they can In Germany. 

3. Continuing to maintain them separate 
from the political and economic organiza¬ 
tion In Europe, Indefinitely, in the little 
communities which they form In the assem¬ 
bly centers. 

4. Endeavoring to secure their resettlement 
In countries where they can rebuild their 
lives and strike new roots. 

All I am here for Is to give you briefly 
such of my observations of these people as 
you might feel to be usefiU to you In reach¬ 
ing your decision as to which of these al¬ 
ternative courses is to be pursued. 
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I shall endeavor to answer any questions 
which occur to you and to develop more fully 
any aspect that you may desire. 

HEPATRIATION 

The alternative of repatriation must, at 
this point, be definitely termed “forcible re- 
patniition." As has Just been pointed out. 
a tremendous job has been done m returning 
7.000,000 persons to their homelands. Over 
the past 2 years every opportunity has been 
affording to those now remaining In our 
Boncs to return. Prom my observation, those 
whom wo still have on our hands are essen¬ 
tially a hard core of nonrcpntriables who 
will not return to their place of origin 
because the map of the area where they 
formerly lived has been redrawn and a gov¬ 
ernment alien to them is in power. They 
fear a lack of political freedom, and have a 
real dread of persecution. I can certainly 
testify as to the presence of those fears. It 
is not unusual in the United Stales zone of 
Germany, when a movement of displaced 
pel eons is contemplated from one installa¬ 
tion to another lor better accommodations 
or to meet a military exigency, that rumors 
Immediately begin to circulate about the 
camp and the fear is developed that trans¬ 
portation is coming to repatriate the dis¬ 
placed pciTonr. against their will On several 
occasions it has been part of my job to visit 
such installations to quiet the panic among 
the people by giving them the tiu^ facts 
about the movement and reiterating that it 
has not been and is not the policy of the 
United Staten Government to force displaced 
persons to return to the area from wh^ch 
they came. There arc still a lew people who 
arc accepting our continuing offer to aid 
those v/ho aic willing to go They leccive, 
when they roach their dosllnatlnn, a 2 
months’ ration to insure their subsistence 
until they get their feet, on the giound and 
become reestablished Those who have gone 
during the last year and those who may still 
be willing to go arc mainly Poles who came 
from th.at part of Poland which is still 
Poland. But the vast majority of displaced 
pci sons now in our hands have convinced me 
that thev will not go hack. 1 cannot number 
the occasions on which I have asked every 
variety of DP, "Why don’t you go home—to 
the piece of ground you know, the members 
of your family and old friond.s to the place 
where you can ucc your native tongue?" 

These are the answers I receive, and I 
receive them every dav from people of nearly 
e\cry walk of life The Baltic peoples—the 
Lithuanian.';, Latvians, and ErAoniaiic—have 
said to mo. "I would rather die than return 
to my home—it is no longer mine. It In in 
the hands of the same people wno took away 
every rirht I had in 1940 and 1941, and who 
took away friends and relatives of mine 
whom I never saw again.” 

Many of the Poles and Ukrainians who for- 
merlv lived in Poland east of the Curzon Line, 
nov/ Poland no longer, say, "I v;ill not return 
to land nov/ hsM by the U. B. FJ R ” 

The Jews in our camps tell mo; “The Nazi 
teachings were far reaching I am still at¬ 
tacked in cactern Europe, as well as m Ger¬ 
many Let me go to Pales! me " 

I recall a remark by a Yugoslav DP who was 
in the reme prison camp with me in 1943. 
"Should I go home to a political regime I hate 
and Icar—to be tried by Tito, who occiiscs me 
of being a collaborator during the time I v/as 
spending 2 years and 00 pounds of flesh in 
German prison camps'^ The only one with 
whom I could have collaborated v/as God.” 

Such observations, multiplied hundreds of 
times, are hcaid not only by me, but by every 
person who works with displaced persons in 
our zone. It decs not do any good to say to 
these people that 7.000,000 displaced perbons 
have gone back to where they came from; why 
don’t you? The answer la too simple and too 
clear. Naturally, the millions of French and 
other western Europeans went back home. 


Naturally the millions of Russians who be¬ 
lieved in the Russian economic end gov¬ 
ernmental system went back. Naturally, 
also, anyone who believed in. or was Indli- 
icrcnt about, the new systems of government 
in other eastern arras went back. The ones 
who have gene were the ones who were willing 
to go. ThPir experience Is no guide for those 
who are now unwilling to go. Is it reason¬ 
able to expect the DP Balts, for example, who 
are bitterly hostile to the political and eco¬ 
nomic system which they experienced in 1940 
and 1941 and which now rigidly controls their 
countries, to feel that It la safe for them to 
go back, carrying their hostility with them, to 
work against communism? The very fact 
that they go back unwillingly is enough to 
endanger them. Or arc wc to expect and de¬ 
mand of them that because their native coun¬ 
tries have changed hands, they must, theic- 
fore, change their beliefs and accept commu¬ 
nism as their way of life? We believe that 
these persons unwilling to go back would have 
to be rounded up by the Uniter States con¬ 
stabulary or German police and foiccd Into 
repatriation trams with gun and bayonet. 

SHALL WE CLOSE THE CAMPS? 

The second alternative Is to close the 
c'lmps and tell the displaced pernons that 
they should become Gennans and get such 
work or relief as the Germans might pro¬ 
vide. From my contacts v/ith these people I 
have observed several aspectc of this alterna¬ 
tive which you gentlemen may wish to con¬ 
sider in determining wh.at course to choose. 
The first Is that the great body of these 
people would regard it as a return to Im- 
prlbonmcnt to be turned b'ack to the Ger¬ 
mans whose armies brought them Into Ger¬ 
many for forced labor or into prisoncr-cf-war 
or concentration camps It has been cqu.ally 
apparent from my contacts that the Ger¬ 
mans do not want the displaced persons in 
then* midst The German'- have not for¬ 
gotten the Nazi indoctrination which looked 
on the non-German as an Inferior person to 
be exploited by the "master race." Tms feel¬ 
ing appear.n as one of our dlfficuUics in finding 
often the German admini.'itratoi of a labor 
office discriminates against the displaced 
person applicant, at least by pcssne, if not 
active means. These ingrained antagonisms 
would be a perpetual source of c-jiiflict. 
Tiicy would prolong and make more bu”dcn- 
some our task in the occupation of Germany. 

In addition to these deep-rooted an¬ 
tagonisms. there are factors in the eronomy 
of the western zone of Germany, us wc over 
there cbnrrvo it. which also have a definite 
be,aring on the practicability of this second 
alternative There are slightly over £00,000 
displaced pensons In the United Rtaiss zone 
of Go manv alone Can wc expect the econ¬ 
omy of the zone to absorb this half million? 
Before the war, this area contained about 
14,000,000 people In addition to that jiopu- 
lation we have bad to accent 1,500,000 ex¬ 
pellees (ethnic Ccimans) from cartern coun¬ 
tries such as Czechoslovakia. Hungary, and 
Po!.'*nd Another million people have been 
added to the German economy in our zone 
under the classification of German refugees— 
Germans displaced from their homes m 
cither the Russian zone or in tne area pres¬ 
ently under Pollf-h admhnsiration Thus, 
excluding the displaced persons, the total 
population of our zone has now been brought 
to about 16,500.000. When one considers 
that at least SO percent oi the housing In the 
United States zone has been destroyed and 
its Industries for the most part destroyed or 
collapsed: that even before the v/ar, under 
the extreme food production efforts of the 
Nazis, this area had to Import 20 percent of 
its food requirements for a normal popula¬ 
tion of 14,000.000; that 2,600,000 Germans 
have been added to the area, and that It is 
also supposed to feed a million persons in 
the United States sector of Berlin, the reason 
why American taxpayers have the alternative 
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of contributing heavily to the support of this 
surplus German population or letting it 
starve is apparent. Merely to close the camps 
and add these half million non-Germans to 
the alrcaay suiphis Germans In our area 
vveu’d give us only an apparent btu no real 
rchei from the situation we created when 
wo conquered Germany and took these 
victims of Germany into our hands. 

INDEFINITE MAINTI:,N.A^^CE 

The third alternative is to continue to 
keep these displaced persons alive by main¬ 
taining them indcnnilcly in afa-cmlTy ocn- 
ters, in the hostile environment of Germany. 
This oDviously is no solution. It merely per¬ 
petuate.' a neavy charge on the American 
taxpayer. It keeps the'se victims of the Gci- 
mans in a situation whore they cannot help 
themselves, without plan or hope of building 
new lives for themselves or their children. 
These people, us I have lived among them, 
arc iundamciitaiiy noi. co different from you 
or me. You can picture without any aid 
from me what that situation would mean 
to us If wc were in it and determine whether 
this is the alternative you propose to adopt. 

nrSETTLEMENT 

To aid In your consideration of the fourth 
alternative to the solution of the DP prob¬ 
lem. I shall endeavor to answer for you, from 
my personal experiences, the following ques¬ 
tions. plus any iddltional questions that you 
may wish to ask. 

How are wc sheltering and feeding the dis¬ 
placed persons under our care in Germany 
thi.'; summer of 1947? 

What kind of people are they? 

What are their basic political and religious 
beliefs, their attitudes toward employment, 
the state of lav/ and order in their communl- 
tics, their occupational skills, their health, 
and moiDln 

And in oddition. whvat are other countries 
doing about there displaced persons? 

The shelter is the be.st wc can prov.de In 
view Cl the destruction during the war of 
30 percent of the housing in emr zone and 
the great inc’'case over the prewar popula¬ 
tion It varies with each locality of the 
nearly 500 different Installations Wo try 
to do t>m beat we can with what we have 
and perhaps get accustomed to It. but I 
don't believe that vou would like the looks 
of some of our nccess'arlly overcrowded con- 
d’lions Cur l.ar'.c .t assembly center nt 
Wildfleckrn. Germanv. houses about 1.5,000 
Poles and Polish Ukrainians In a cluster of 
huge b.arracks and apartment buildings. 
Some larger reomn have to accommcdatc a 
number of lamlilee—from 20 to 30 par¬ 
sons Other InstalliiHonr. are comnered 
of groups of long, low, wo'^den barracks 
built for the German armed forces SUU 
Othrro le-e forma p’lroncr O' war and con¬ 
centration camps. I have inepented two DP 
camns which had been POW "homes" of 
mine In 1943 and 1944 Tic barbed v/tre 
and machine guns have been removed and 
great improvements have been made, but tho 
cnv'ronment you v/ould not regard as con¬ 
ducive to a nor-mal family life At times at 
one iiistellalioii it has been ncces'iary to shel¬ 
ter an many er. Oi'.Q men, women, and childien 
In one very large room Fortunately wo have 
passed that stage. Wo try to get down to 
one family to a room or partitioned part of 
a large room and somctimea can do better. 

A typical DP room ho.'; n row of double- 
decker v/oeden bxuiLa around the sides of the 
walls, a makeshift table, a few v/oocien clvnrs, 
a small wood-burning stove, ard v;hal o..her 
arUcicD of furnituic the DP’s can make from 
sc^T.po 01 material the / d’g up. Rarely is any 
quantity of material found available wmeh 
can be furnished for fionr and window cover¬ 
ings or to p’’ovldc some of the Innumerable 
comforts of home which we take for granted 
In this country. But the DP’s make a little 
go a long way. It Is surprising how v/ilh a 
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few odds and ends of personiU belongings the 
atznospbere of a sepantte family center can 
be given to that particular comer of a large 
room adilch a father, mother and several 
children have curtained oft as their own. 

We are able to famish to displaced per¬ 
sons sufficient food to maintain health, with 
a normal consumer ration of 2.000 calories 
per clay. Supplements are granted for var¬ 
ious categories; such as growing teen-age 
children, pregnant and nursing mothers, hos¬ 
pital inmates, and certain workers. These 
supplements bring the average caloric intake 
to 2,400 In our sone. I would estimate that 
the average American adult consumes be¬ 
tween 3.000 and 4.000 calories a day. The 
4 aily bill of fare is in the main starchy foods*- 
grains and potatoes. It is sustaining and 
puts on weight Except for vegetables grown 
In the small gardens which are tilled in every 
patch of ground the DP's can find, there is 
naturally little opportunity for variation in 
this diet. 

The primary fact to be borne in mind is 
that they are above all else working people. 
That is because the Nazi Labor Office which 
accompanied the German armies was inter¬ 
ested In bringing into Germany only those 
people who were capable of working In the 
factories and on tbe farms. Therefore, they 
selected for deportation to Germany primar¬ 
ily persona in the younger age groups and 
those physlcall; quoUfled to do manual labm*. 
It is noteworthy that in the average OP camp 
one will find relatively few old people or phys¬ 
ically handicapped people Further, it was 
hard for any without great moral and physi¬ 
cal stamina to survive the ezperlencea they 
went through. As working people in their 
own countries they were accustomed to long 
hours of toil. In German labor camps they 
worked long hours on short rations. Today, 
in the DP camps, as employment can be 
found for them, they are still working will¬ 
ingly and industriously In the nmintenance 
of the camp, improving the physical appear¬ 
ance, and in outside employment in Army 
units and in the local economy. In the ad¬ 
ministration of tbe employment program in 
DP camps, the problem has not been so much 
that of inducing people to work but of find¬ 
ing work for them to do. for reasons which I 
will presently point out. Secondly, in the 
general picture, 1 must say that 1 have been 
continually surprised by the resiliency of 
tbe vast majority of these displaced persons. 
I have seen, in my present totir of duty, the 
same prisoners and forced laborers of the 
Nazis who had been with me in Germany in 
*43 and *44, still residing in the depressing 
atmosphere of the abnormal camp-type life 
described above, and have been amazed at 
their ability to make the best of their situa¬ 
tions by studying, working, and striving to 
improve themselves. 

In order to further the rehabilitation of 
the DP’s, to respond to their urgent desire 
for something constructive to do, and to save 
the expense of our own personnel, we have 
turned most of the administration of the as¬ 
sembly centers over to the DP’s themselves. 

In order to give you a clear picture of tbe 
DP, I shall describe as accurately as possible 
a typical assembly center and what goes on 
there. 

This cluster of buildings was probably buUt 
for the German Army and has a wall or fence 
around it. At the main gate you will find a 
man wearing an arm band or an old GI hel¬ 
met-liner hat, with the Inscription “DP po¬ 
lice" on it. These police are trained by mili¬ 
tary personnel operating directly under my 
office. Their functions are much the same as 
those of policemen in a rural town. They 
preserve Internal order in the camps, keep out 
personnel who try to enter for illegitimate 
business, and assist our military law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies in apprehending wrongdoers. 

And here rd lUte to give some Observations 
on tbe state of law and order among DP’s. 


DP'is have always been a good saurcos of news. 
An incident Involvteg Op's which Is handled 
by our military agencies attracts much mors 
attention than a similar incident mvolvlug 
Germans which is handled by German po¬ 
lice. Consequently X have run into home ex¬ 
aggerated reports of DP misbehavior. My 
office happens to have a direct responslbUlty 
for supervising law and order among DP's, 
and maintaining reomtia of incidents Involv¬ 
ing them. Of course, there are law rlolators 
among DP'S. I have permnally assisted In ar¬ 
rests of them and In prosecutions resulting in 
court sentences from several months to sev¬ 
eral years. However, the numbers of those 
Jailed or cited for offenses in the United 
States 'mne. taken from rtatistlcs of the Ger¬ 
man Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Statistics, indicate that non-Germans have 
not committed more than a proportionate 
share of the total crimes in the first lew 
months of this year. In fact, the last figures 
I have available on offenses against German 
criminal law show that non-Germans have 
committed proportionately less than the Ger¬ 
mans. From the standpoint of immigration 
into the United States, the records we have, 
covering a period of 2 years, woiud give an 
unusually good opportunity to screen out 
the lawbreakers. 

Continuing with the DP policeman on your 
way to tbe administrative office in our sample 
camp, you will notice that there is con¬ 
siderable evidence of repairs and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the buildings. The majority of our 
assembly centers are in areas In which 
countless bombs of the Allied Air Forces 
dropped. After liberation the DP's who 
were gathered together In a partially demol¬ 
ished installation went to work on it. Some 
of the buildings in a camp you visit will 
have been almost entirely rebuilt from sal¬ 
vaged bricks and odd pieces of steel, glass, 
and lumber. In an effort to brighten the 
surroundings, the inhabitants usually make 
a neat and ornamental design of white¬ 
washed stones and a few fiowers near the 
entrance to the camp. 

In a nearby building labeled Adminis¬ 
tration, you get a good general picture of 
tbe political and social views of tbe people. 
Since soon after liberation, it has been our 
policy to allow tbe inhabitants of each 
Assembly Center to elect their own leaders 
and camp committe^i. Tbe precise form of 
the elections has not been prescribed, but 
a survey of a few months ago showed that 
tbe typical camp election followed a pattern 
of nomination of candidates by petition and 
voting by secret ballot. Some camps have 
direct election of the leader, and others elect 
the camp council, the members of which 
choose the camp leader from among their 
number. These people have In the past 
served as advisers and executive intermedi¬ 
aries for the official camp administrator, and 
generally have proved so responsible that 
they have been constantly given additional 
authority. 

While we are thinking about this com¬ 
munity. which elects Its leaders In much the 
same way as a small town in this country, 
you may be interested In my observations 
on DP “isms." If I were asked to point out 
the commimity which I considered the least 
susceptible to, and the most thoroughly In¬ 
doctrinated against nazism, fascism, and 
communism, I would not take you to the 
isolated "100 percent American" small town 
In the Middle West. I would take you to 
a DP center in our zone of Germany. The 
vast majority of the people of the United 
States definitely dislike these “isms" but 
have not bad a great deal of tntlxnate con¬ 
tact with them. The DP who deecrlbes his 
being rounded-up at night, tom from his 
family and brought to Germany to tabor; 
the DP who shows you tbe tattooed oon- 
oentratioB camp number on his arm, are cer¬ 
tainly actively indoctrinated against any 
form of nazism or fascism. 


As for oommimtsm, the very fast that they 
are ready to aeeept any fate rather than be 
sent h ao k to QOUa- 

trles shows their attitude toward that “ism." 
Further, if I may say so, I have bad a wide 
Opportunity to be among them and I know 
their attitude. These IW’s do not take de¬ 
mocracy for granted. They have seen these 
“isms," can recognize them, and violently 
oppose them. 

To return to our visit to the administra¬ 
tion building, ws find that the keeping of 
records, all stenographic work, maintenance 
work, in fact all phases of tbe operations of 
the camp are actually conducted by the dis¬ 
placed persona themselves. 

In some camps one of the DP committee¬ 
men Lb the labor representative for his com¬ 
munity. The strides that have been made 
by the DP’s themselves in finding employ¬ 
ment have been considerable, although they 
have been faced with two or three serious 
handicaps. 

We have been forced to place DFa in what¬ 
ever housing Is available. We do not have 
the materiel to buUd special laborers’ hous¬ 
ing near works projects, and in Germany 
transportation is almost nonexistent, with 
the result that many DP's cannot get to the 
Jobs they would otherwise Jump at. A prime 
example is our largest camp In Germany. 
WUdflecken, which I mentioned previously. 
WUdflecken is a large unit providing much- 
needed space for 15,000 people, but it is dis¬ 
tant from any projects which could furnish 
employment. The agricultural fields nearby 
are already producing full-time for the local 
economy. Wood cutting is about the one 
opportunity for out-of-camp work, and many 
are kept busy at this work. 

Representatives of DP's, welfare agenclee, 
and the Army, who have exhaustively stud¬ 
ied the poMihilltles of numerous manufac¬ 
turing projects that would utilize the vast 
quantity of skills available in the DP popu¬ 
lation. have run into the terrific handicap of 
having no raw material with which to work. 
There has also been a reluctance on the part 
of many DP’s to work for a German or the 
German economy, after having been forced 
to do so under oppressive conditions far sev¬ 
eral years. They are eager to work for the 
Allied occupying authorities, however. De¬ 
spite these handicaps, the majority of em¬ 
ployables residing in DP centers from 16 to 65 
years of age are at work. 

Of those residing outside the camps, the 
United States Army has 40,000 DP employees 
organized In labor-service companies. These 
companies can be broken down Into the 
following categories: Watchmen, engineer 
construction, engineer maintenance, engineer 
dump truck, ordnance depot, quartermaster 
depot, quartermaster truck. Of this group, 
all of the engineer and quartermaster con¬ 
struction and trucking companies contain 
90 percent skilled labor. 

Those displaced persons not under di¬ 
rect care in assembly centers or in labor- 
service companies are working and eking 
out an existence in the German economy. 
But it must be pointed out that these peo¬ 
ple are also displaced persons and should 
not be lost sight of in the determination 
of the solution of the problem. 

As our armies advanced Into Germany, 
General Eisenhower appealed to the displaced 
persons to remain where they were, if they 
had a roof over their heads and a place to 
work, rather than to further congest the 
badly overcrowded DP centers. I have han¬ 
dled oountless petitions from these displaced 
persons residing outside of centers who say 
that they will remain where they are, where 
they have shelter near a Job rather than to 
eome into a center, but who make urgent 
appeals fmr documents showing them to be 
displaced persons and not Germans. With 
the return of the German prisoners of war 
and with the influx of the Germen expellees^ 
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niAiiv tluniMBds ftf ttMn out<-Qf<«caiiU9 dli* 
piftctd perKnu lost their outside Jobe end 
shelter to the Germans In 1946 and bad to 
enter our assembly centers. This movement 
was stopped, however, in the United States 
zcme of Oersaeny by the closing of assembly 
centers to new entrants on the 1st of June 
1947. 

In our average camp, you can learn from 
the displaced persons' representative, the var« 
Ictus skills available there. These are listed 
in a card in a card index so that a prospective 
employer can readily find a person with the 
skill be requires. An over>all survey of the 
occupational skills of 866,553 employable dis¬ 
placed persons In assembly centers In Oer- 
numy. Austria, and Italy was made in the 
summer of 1046. Another survey covering 
237.737 employable DP's, in the United States 
eone of Germany only, was completed Just 
prior to my departxire from Frankfurt a 
month ago. 

The following figures show the percentage 
of the employables surveyed last year, 366,- 
663, in each general classification of occupa¬ 
tional skill. The more recent siurvey In Just 
the United States aone of Germany indicates 
approximately the same percentagn. 

A list of the approximately 140 specific 
skills represented under the 17 occupational 
categories presented below Is attached to this 
statement. 

Percent 
of total 

General classification: surveyed 

Construction and maintenance- 6.7 

Administrative, clerical, commercial.. 11.3 
Agriculture, forestry, dairy, food 

processing-34.6 

Health and sanitation- 8.2 

MlacoUaneous services- 9.1 

Tailors and seamstresses- 6.2 

Domestic and related commercial 

services-10.0 

Communication, transportation, sup¬ 
ply---.- 7.6 

Artists . 1.6 

Professionals _ 6.4 

Recreational workers .......—...... . 2 

Metal trades...-- 3.1 

Mining, chemical, and processing— .4 

Miscellaneous processing.... 4.6 

Laborers _ 2.4 

Inexperienced persons_ 2.3 

Students_- 2.1 

Excellent vocational training courses are 
continually supplementing these skills avail¬ 
able among DP’s. In our zone alone, there 
are over 16,000 displaced persons receiving 
vocational training. There is at least one 
training course in each assembly center; 
however, the majority have a minimum of 
five different courses. In addition to the 
as^ombly-center schools there are seven for¬ 
mal vocational-training installations In the 
United States zone of Germany, offering a 
total of 24 different courses, lasting approxi¬ 
mately 2 months each, and attended by 1,000 
displaced persons. 

If you leave the administration building 
of the typical camp with which we are con¬ 
cerned, you will probably see a long low 
warehouse building or former shop of some 
kind which has been refitted as a vocational 
school. There you wUl see DP's working at 
a forge and anvil pounding out the tools, 
the bolts, the locks, and practically all the 
metal equipment which is needed in the 
camp and perhaps for a neighboring camp 
which does not have a blacksmith shop. Ad¬ 
jacent you can see the carpenter shop where 
various items of furniture are made and 
where apprentices leom to aid in the main¬ 
tenance and reconstruction of parts of the 
camp. 

The supply of fuel presents a terrlffie prob¬ 
lem in Germany today. One of the prime 
projects in the summer and fall is to see 
that axOBeient trees are cut from the forests 
and chopped and stored in the camps for 
Xem—App.-261 
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the winter. The DP’s do this work tbem- 
sslvea. 

The next building In our I^ camp may bo 
a hospital which is operated by displaced 
persona. The DP head doctor will proudly 
show you his health charts and ths cleanli¬ 
ness of the institution. We have found ex¬ 
cellent nurses among the DP women, afid 
others have been trained to hospital service. 
The majority of the doctors are DP’s who 
make regular checks on the health of each 
member of the center population. There are 
10,600 hospital beds available for long-term 
illnesses, and four special tuberculosis sani¬ 
tariums located at strategic points In the 
United States zone. Both mass radiographic 
surveys and hospitalization checks agree on 
the following figures on tuberculosis In the 
United States zone: active TB 0.4 percent; 
Inactive TB 2A percent. 

The over-all health conditions of DP’s is 
considerably better than that of the Ger¬ 
mans. No serious outbreak of any disease 
has occurred from the beginning of the DP 
operations, probably as a result of using the 
same immunization procedures that are used 
in the United States Army. Medical sup¬ 
plies for all purposes are drawn from the 
United States Army medical stocks. 

There Is a slow increase of weight In DP’s 
from month to month and almost no inci¬ 
dence of edema despite the preponderance 
of starchy foods In their diet. The weight 
of displaced persons averages about 2 per¬ 
cent over the normal, based on United States 
Army standards. 

The center doctor may point with pride to 
the fact that the incidence of venereal dis¬ 
ease Is negligible among his patients. A con¬ 
tributing factor may be found In the devo¬ 
tion of DP’s In general to a family life. The 
Wrth and death rates of DP’s are comparable 
to those In the United States. The young 
children are the healthiest that I have seen 
anywhere. 

Near the hospital you will probably find 
the building which houses both the grade 
school and high school. In our zone nearly 
70,000 children attend these schools, taught 
by DP Instructors. In addition to the usual 
basic courses, one or two other languages, 
nearly always Including English, are taught. 

Another prominent place In the camp is 
the church. Each group worships under Its 
Indigenous religious leader. It Is amazing 
to walk Into that church In a former bombed- 
out building and see the beauty that has 
been wrought from bits of cloth woven Into 
tapestries and altar cloths, from scraps of 
tin for chandeliers or candle holders, and 
the beautiful carving in wood. 

When you visit the rooms of DP’s them¬ 
selves, you will find today In addition to the 
minimum equipment furnished them, which 
I described earlier, samples of the work of 
their hands and Imagination, Woven from 
worn-out stockings and other salvaged ar¬ 
ticles of clothing are tiny rugs, tapestries, or 
sweaters for the children, 

I recall one small Ukrainian center where 
70 women were working In one large room, 
all knitting gloves and mufflers which were 
distributed not only to inhabitants of their 
camp but to others In the vicinity. We have 
several such self-aid work projects In the 
zone, again handicapped by the lack of raw 
material. 

In 12 assembly centers DPs have organized 
factories which are using material from cap¬ 
tured enemy stocks or surplus Army stocks, 
converting them Into boy’s suits, girl’s 
dresses, children’s overcoats, baby dresses, 
baby blankets, boy’s overalls and baby’s 
sleeping bags, which are distributed to other 
displaced persons. Equipment for these fac¬ 
tories consists of many skilled DP hands and 
sewing machines on loan from the United 
States Army or procured by voluntary agen¬ 
cies abroad and brought into Germany. 

The average DP is physically fit, is a par¬ 
son who longs to have and to participate in 
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political and religious freedom, is a pereon 
Who abides by the rules of the community, 
and has skills. Ingenuity, and slxength whU^ 
he wants to put to use In a new permanent 
home. Another point which you gentlemen 
may feel to be Important Is that the DPs 
still residing In the assembly centers c£ 
the United States zone are In many respects 
a picked and carefully seeded group. In the 
first place, as I have mentioned earlier in 
discussing law enforcement, we have put 
criminals In jail. In the second place, a 
tremendous screening program has been 
undertaken and accomplished by the United 
States Army throughout our zone. A total 
of 376,310 DP’s have been screened to remove 
from the centers those persons who may have 
been Volksdeutsch, volunteer members of the 
BS or Gestapo, and collaborators with the 
enemy. A total of 37,207 persons, about 10 
percent, have been foimd ineligible and re¬ 
moved from our care. 1 hope I have given 
you a clear picture of those who remain. 

In general, as I have outlined, the DPs 
are making the best of the situation. But at 
best that situation is a grim one quite apart 
from the physical overcrowding and other 
matters I have described. There is not work 
enough available to keep them all occupied, 
for the reasons I have pointed out. There 
Is no opportunity for them to plan for their 
future, for the future of their children, or 
to help themselves and their families to re¬ 
build their lives. They have kept gtilng in 
the hope of getting out of the camps and out 
of Germany and having a chance to fend 
for themselves. If the decision Is that they 
are to stay on Indefinitely in the camps, 
hopelessness and deterioration cannot, as I 
have observed the situation, much longer be 
averted. 

OTHSB COUNTltlZS' VIEWS 

What do the other countries of the world 
think of DP’s? 

Officers of our headquarters have done a 
great deal of work In conjunction with the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
with representatives of other nations on the 
negotiations for the resettlement of dispaced 
persons. 

Most of the western European countries 
and some South American countries arc tak¬ 
ing at least a fev/ DP’s, I understand that 
England Is taking considerable numbers from 
the British zone of Germany, In addition to 
assuming the responsibility for 200,000 Poles 
of the Anders army. 

In our zone 2 or 3 months ago we watched 
a group leave for Norway, laughing and cry¬ 
ing with pure Joy to be leaving Germany. A 
short time later a friend of mine In Norway 
gave me an Informal report that the Nor¬ 
wegians were happy to have them 

’The Belgian Government has contracted 
to tsoke 20,000 workers with their families, a 
probable total of from sixty to seventy thou¬ 
sand DP’s, in the next few months. I worked 
very closely with the Belgian representative 
In chorge of this operation and visited him In 
Belgium about a month ago. He reported 
that the first 3,000 workers were already pro¬ 
ducing In the economy and that the Belgian 
employers are completely satisfied with the 
arrangement. In DP camps I have picked 
up letters from these DP’s to their families 
in Germany who will soon Join them In 
Belgium. The letters, which I have here with 
me. Indicate the groat happiness of the DP 
Immigrants to be at work again, to be pro¬ 
ducing, to be able to take the money that 
they had earned from their pockets and put 
It on a shop counter for food and clothing, 
rather than have it doled out to them. 

Holland is very much interested in taking 
Bkillod nurses. Small groups have already 
entered the Dutch city hospitals as nurses’ 
aides, paid by the city. Holland may also 
take 8,500 single men and women, artisans 
and industrial workers. 

The French apparently like the caliber of 
our DP’s since members of the French Army 
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have proeelytetl 300 woodworkers plxui 180 
family members from Aug^tmrg In our eone 
and persuaded them to enter the adjoining 
French zone of occupation for work under 
the French Army, This la done on an In¬ 
formal basis but indicates the acceptability 
of DP's to those who know them. 

Sweden and several South American coun¬ 
tries are negotiating for DP’s to augment 
their labor pool. Shiploads of DP’s have 
gone to Brazil and Paraguay. One la on the 
way to Venezuela. But all the efforts and 
agreements now in sight will not solve the 
problem. They are hopeful Indications of 
what might be accomplished If we joined In. 
Bepresentatives of other governments defi¬ 
nitely indicate that they are waiting to see 
if we are going to do so. 

In attending international conferences, we 
are constantly met with this question: 
"What is the United States going to do about 
these people?" 

The Belgian representative said to me, "My 
country has a population density 8 or 10 
times as great as your country S, yet we can 
handle some DP’s; why don’t you?" To this 
question we had no answer. 

It does seem clear, however, that the 
fourth alternative, to finally liquidate the DP 
problem by a wide resettlement program, 
can succeed only in the event that the 
United States aids in It by admitting a sub¬ 
stantial number. 

CONCLUSION 

I have tried to give you my observations 
which bear on your choice of the various al¬ 
ternatives as outlined by General Hilldrlng. 
I fully appreciate that this Is a matter for the 
Congress and not the soldiers to decide. 
The American occupation forces have 600.- 
000 DP’s under their control. It is for the 
Congress to determine by its action whether 
or not the Army Is to be directed to turn 
back these people who were victims ol the 
Germans to the Germans. It is for the Con¬ 
gress to determine whether or not the Army 
should be directed to round them up and 
send them back against their will to the areas 
of eastern Europe. It Is for the Congress to 
determine, by action or inaction, w'hcther or 
not they shall continue indefinitely to be 
maintained in the present camps with such 
support as the United States taxpayers and 
those of other countries may contribute. It 
la for the Congress to determine whether or 
not resettlement in friendly countries, where 
they can strike new roots. Is a desirable solu¬ 
tion, and whether or not it will take steps 
to participate in that resettlement in a way 
to make this solution possible. 

ATTACHMENT 

Summary of occupattonal skills of 366,553 
employable displaced persons surveyed in 
assembly centers fn Germany, Austria, and 
Italy showing the percentage which each 
skill classifteation comprises of the total 
Total of employable displaced per¬ 
sons surveyed___ 866, 663 

Percent 

General classification; of total 

Construction and maintenance 
(architects, bricklayers, carpenters, 
construction machine operators, 
furnacemcn, dredgemcn, drafts¬ 
men, electricians, englnemen, gla¬ 
ziers. masons, blasters, painters, 
plumbers, riggers, riveters, saw¬ 
mill operators, steel workers, sur¬ 
veyors) _ 6.7 

Administrative, clerical, commercial 
(auditors, bookkeepers, business 
executives, oCBce clerks, sales 
clerks, office machine operators, 
omco managers, stenographers, In¬ 
terpreters, typists) __....-- 11.8 


Percent 

General elasalflcatlon--<ion. of total 

Agriculture, forestry, dairy, and food 
processing (farmers—all types, 
lumbermen, hunters, fishermen, 
millers. N. B.: This does not in- 
^ elude agronomists, who are listed 

under "Professionals") __ 24.8 

Health and sanitation (dentistry, 
dietitians, hospital attendants, 
midwives, nurses—all types, op¬ 
tometrists. ophthalmologists, pedi¬ 
atricians. physical therapists, 
physicians, surgeons, pharmacists, 
sanitary engineers, veterinarians, 

X-ray technicians)_ 3.2* 

Miscellaneous services (barbers, 
blacksmiths, bookbinders, butch¬ 
ers. firefighters, jewelers, laundry- 
men, llnotyplats, locksmiths, opti¬ 
cians, photographers, piano 
tuners, policemen, pressmen, 
printers, projectionists, shoe and 
harness makers, undertakers, up¬ 


holsterers, watch repairers)__ 9.1 

Tailors and seamstresses_ 6.2 

Domestic and related commercial 
services (workers in this category 
are domestics, waiters, kitchen 

help, gardeners, bakers, cooks)_ 10.0 

Communications, transportation, 
supply (airplane mechanics, air¬ 
plane pilots, auto mechanics, auto 


body repairmen, drivers, craters, 
telephone and telegraph repair¬ 
men, linesmen, radio operators, 
radio repairmen, railway workers, , 
seamen, teamsters, telegraph op¬ 
erators, telephone operators, tele¬ 
typists, tire rebullders, warehouse¬ 
men)____7.6 

Artists (writers, artists, sculptors, 
musicians, professional entertain¬ 
ers) --- 1.6 

Professionals (agronomists, clergy¬ 
men, chemists, child care workcis; 
engineers, civil, electrical, indus¬ 
trial, mechanical, mining; law¬ 
yers, librarians, social workers; 
teachers, academic, vocational, 


technical; occupational advisers). 6.4 
Recreational workers (athletic In¬ 
structors, recreation leaders)_ 0.2 

Metal trades (electropiaters, found- 
rymon, forgemen. beat treateres, 
machine operators, machinists, 
mctalsmlths, millv '’Ights, weld¬ 
ors, toolmakers)_ 2.1 

Mining, chemicals and processing 
(ceramic workers, glass blowers, 
miners, petroleum workers, steel 

mill workers, quarrymen)_ 0.4 

Miscellaneous processing (clothing 
machine operators, coopers, leath¬ 
er workers, paper workers, rubber 
workers, power plant Installers, 

textile workers, woodworkers)_ 4.6 

Laborers_ 2.4 

Inexperienced persons___ 2.3 

Students__ 2.1 
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or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF oaicoN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 ilegislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16 ), 1947 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled Peo¬ 


ple’s President In Forty-eight,*’ by Eos- 
coe Drummond, reprinted from the 
magazine *47. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A PZOPUS’S nUSStXiCKT IN *48 

(A direct challenge to the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees—a demand 
that they surrender their monopoly and 
permit the American people to nominate 
and elect a President and a Vice President of 
their own choice In 1948.) 

(By Boscoe Drummond) 

Mr. and Mrs. American voter, you think 
that at the next Presidential election you 
are going to elect a President of your own 
choosing. Well, you’re not—unless some¬ 
thing unexpected happens between now and 
spring. 

And If you think it’s important to elect 
the best possible President of the United 
States next year—one you want, not one 
whom the politicians let you have—it is not 
too soon to begin doing something about it. 

I'm not talking about whom we should 
vote for, but whom we have the opportunity 
to vote for. 

The fact so easily overlooked—and the 
politicians’ delight in having us overlook 
it—is that while the American people do 
elect their President, they do not choose 
Presidential nominees. 

That is the great and grievous catch In 
American democracy. And how the major 
political parties. Democratic and Republican 
alike, resent and resist having this fact 
brought sharply into focus. They might be 
called upon to do something about it. 

Why not’ And now. Who owns these 
political parties—the professional politicians 
or voters? 

Politicians think they own the parties. 
But they can be put in their place. And 
nothing is better calculated to do It than a 
healthy voter rebellion in both parties. 

The problem Is this: 

The American people have the opportunity 
to ratify the perty choice, but they do not 
have the opportunity really to choose the 
man they most desire for President, They 
can only select a President from two candi¬ 
dates almost invariably imposed upon them 
by the party managers. 

My question is: Why shouldn't the voters 
choose their President from 140,000,000 Amer¬ 
icans instead of from two? 

I should like to put that question to the 
Republican National Committee, 1337 Con¬ 
necticut Ave. NW., Washington, D. C., and to 
the Democratic National Committee, Hotel 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

And I suggest that every reader of this 
magazine, that every citizen who wonders 
why he can only ratify Instead of choose his 
President, take time to put that same ques¬ 
tion to one of the two national committees. 

Of course, the professional po]ltlci.an8 
won’t, in the main, like it. They don’t like 
voters getting ideas about more democracy; in 
fact, they don't like voters getting ideas. But 
it wouldn’t hurt If the professional politicians 
were asked to show why their closed-corpora¬ 
tion method of selecting a Presidential nomi¬ 
nee should be allowed to impair the full 
functioning of democracy. 

No need to be timid about annoying poli¬ 
ticians. One or two stray voters may get 
rudely pushed in the face. But when a num¬ 
ber of real-life voters get to ecking the same 
question, get to demanding a clear answer, 
the politician will pay attention. 

But something more than protest is needed. 
Voters must do something concrete and de¬ 
cisive to put the nominations of the people’s 
President into the hands of the people. 

Unless something concrete and decisive is 
promptly done, the voters—the real owners— 
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oC tlM BiptibUBaa moa Demoomae Partlea 
will onoe again be tbwarted by old-laabloMd, 
wallDUad. mtzmityKiinniiiated nominattng 
eonventioiuu Tbaj wlU find (hat tba dad- 
doas (the nomlnatloni) have already bean 
made for them* not by the many, but by tha 
few; not by the rank«and*fila votara, but 
by tha orgutiBatlon leaden; not by demoo- 
ney, but by maclrtnea. 

Whan it cornea to aaleoting between tha 
two major Presidential nomineea, tba Amer- 
toan Totera have an tmtnhlbltad choice. 

When It comes to nominating the two 
major presidential candidateB. the Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic party orguuaatlona are 
moncpolles in rmtratnt of polttloai freedom. 
Their monopollatic practlcea oud^t to be 
abandoned or they ov^t to be broken. They 
will not be abandoned until the voters vigor¬ 
ously demand it. 

There la, I suggest, a practical and work¬ 
able reform which could be adopted by both 
parties and could give elttier a vltalialng ad¬ 
vantage over the other. 

The propoeal le: That both Republican 
and Demooratlo Parties conduct national, 
preoonventlon imrty prlmailei. 

In such a primary the rank-and-flle vo¬ 
ters—Instead of the relatively few national, 
State, and county profeBslonal»--of each 
party would have the dominant and conolu- 
elve voice in the choice of the Presidential 
nominees. 

The primary would be Matton-wlde and 
almultaneous for all parties. 

The outcome would be binding upon the 
party ooaventlona. which might atlU be the 
Instnaments for drafting the national plat¬ 
form. The runner-up in each party should 
be the Vioe-Preeldentlal nominee. (The 
time has passed when the country can afford 
weak and unwanted Vice-Presidential can¬ 
didates.) 

It is useful to ask ourselves these questions, 
and then add them up and ask them of the 
Republican and Democratic National Gom- 
mltteee: 

Do you recall ever having an opportunity to 
register a firm, clear-cut, individual vote for 
the candidate you would like to have your 
party nominate for the Freeldency of the 
United States? 

When did you last have an occasion to ex¬ 
ercise visible influence on your party's cboloe 
of its Presidential nominee? 

Can’t you cite at least twice m many occa¬ 
sions when your party has been manipulated 
Into selecting the nominee least desired by 
Its rank-and-flle membership. Instead of the 
one most desired? 

The fact Is that while the voting machinery 
of the Nation Is rightly arranged to give us a 
full voice In electing a President, the nomi¬ 
nating machinery Is nicely rigged to prevent 
us from having hardly any voice In deter¬ 
mining the Presidential candidates. 

Let us look at some unhappy examples. 

Warren G. Harding wasn’t the man the Re¬ 
publican voters wanted to nominate In 1020. 
He was the man the party professionals put 
over after they refused to nominate either of 
the candidates who showed popular strength, 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, or Gov. Frank Orren 
Lowden. 

John W. Davis wasn’t the man the Demo-. 
cratlc voters wanted to run against Calvin 
CooHdge in 1024; he was the choice of the 
party professionals alter they had turned 
aside the choices of the rank-and-flle Demo¬ 
crats. William McAdoo and Al Smith. 

A nomination like that of Wendell WlUkle 
in 1940, when the party Is coerced Into acced¬ 
ing to the public demand, is the exception. 

The time is at hand when It ought not to be 
accidental that the Republican or Demoerat- 
lo Parties choose Presidential nominees whom 
the true proprletora of the parties, the rank- 
and-file voters, really want. 

The time is at hand when the voters In 
each party should pick the team as a right, 
not as an accident, 'nie voters should be 


the lashlen, not the outstdera who have to 
hire the Wastem Union to send usually un¬ 
heeded appeals to the eonventtons. 

Degrading examifles of party dlotatonhlp 
over Ameneaa dmaoeracy go back earlier than 
the twentiOB. A partloulariy bald, shameless, 
hut representing tUustratloa was tixe Be- 
pubUosn National Committee’s theft of the 
Frealdantlal nomination for WlUlam Howard 
Tsft over Teddy Roosevelt In 1012. 

In the late spring, just before the OOP 
national convention, one after another of 
the great Republican States—Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania. lUinola, Ohio, and the Mla- 
aourl Valley—through the popular primaries, 
were unanimously demanding that Teddy 
Booaevelt be <diosen. Rank-and-flle senti¬ 
ment was alive with the feeling that be alcme 
could rescue the party from the debacle 
which awaited tbB bungling Taft. 

How the Republican professlmials averted 
every opportunity to accede to the Rspubll- 
ean voters’ wishes is told with vivid insight 
and detail by William Allen White, in his 
autobiography (The Macmillan Co.). What 
happened in the Republican National Con¬ 
vention of 1912 should have been a five-alarm 
warning of what was to happen later. 

*Tt was plain,” writes Mr. White, ’’that 
we had the Republican sentiment of the 
country, as it was uncovered by direct vote 
of Republicans in State primaries, rather 
overwhelmingly for Colonel Roosevelt. 

‘Tt was also clear that the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee having the South, one- 
third of the convention, as its pawn, was in¬ 
stituting contests In convention States which 
would probably give the national commit¬ 
tee an opportunity to organize the national 
convention. The committee seated such con¬ 
testants as they deemed worthy or neces¬ 
sary to promote their plans.” 

Thus the Taft conservatives, by controlling 
the national committee, were able to ahape 
the convention. That was how the nomi¬ 
nating convention of 1012—and more than 
one subsequent convention—was manipu¬ 
lated. 

Mr. White concludes with burning words 
which force all who support American democ¬ 
racy to ask: Must it happen again in 1048? 

“It was done,” Mr. White recalls, ”wlth 
obvious malice prepense, with a sort of 
Gargantuan Impudence, profligate and hero¬ 
ically' indecent, which angered the Roose¬ 
velt majority in the country and turned 
Michigan Avenue, where the delegates milled 
Up and down between the hotels, Into a hell’s 
broth of wrath. 

*T knew, and I suppose the whole world 
of American politics knew, that Taft and his 
following were only a small minority of the 
Republican Party." 

Isn’t It time for minority rule In choosing 
Presidential nominees to be brought to an 
end? 

If It Isn’t done, this theft of the people’s 
sovereignty will happen once too often, and 
there will be a “hell’s broth of wrath” not 
only on tho Michigan Avenues but on the 
Main Streets of the Nation. 

Lindsay and Crouse weren't fooling when 
they put this dialogue into their political 
satire. State of the Union: 

Mary Matthews, wife of Presidential as¬ 
pirant: “People ought to know where he 
stands before they nominate him.” 

Political Boss Jim Conover (angrily): “The 
people have damn little to say about the 
nomination. You two have lived in this 
country all your lives. Haven’t you got that 
through your beads yet? You’re not nom¬ 
inated by the people—^you’re nomlnataed by 
the politicians. ♦ • • 

That’s it. The President of the United 
States is not nominated by the people, he’s 
nominated by the politicians. 

And why? It is a common fallacy to say, 
as even Lindsay and Crouse did, thst It is 
'Decause the voters are too damned ls«y to 
vote in the primaries. Well, poUtlolans are 


aotlasy. Remember what happened to wm- 
kie in Wisconsin.” 

The politicians are able to Impose their 
Presidential nomineea upon both parties not 
because the voters are too lasy to vote in tbe 
primarleB, but because there ere no adeqiiate 
primaries in which to vote. 

The number of primary elections, grows 
fewer and their Influence on the national 
party conventions smaller. They are con¬ 
sistently used to exploit favorite-son politi¬ 
cians wlilmat any reference to serious candi¬ 
dates. 

Only 13 States now hold Presidential prsf- 
erenee primaries. Few of these are binding, 
and they play a negligible part In the deter¬ 
mination of the Presidential nominees. 

Consequently, now more than ever, the 
Presidential election Itself Is not a method 
whereby the people reaUy choose their Chief 
Executive, but rather a method of ratifying 
a predetermined choice. 

This Is a subordination of democracy by 
party dictatorship—and It's time for a 
change 

When thlB article was written the standing 
of the leading Republican Presidential aspir¬ 
ants in the Gallup poll, reflecting the pref¬ 
erence of rank-and-flle voters, was as fol¬ 
lows: 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York. 62 
percent. 

Harold B. Stasaen. of Minnesota, 17 percent. 

Senator AXTBtm H. VAnsxNBxito, of Michi¬ 
gan. 0 percent. 

Senator John W. Baiciaat, of Ohio, 8 per¬ 
cent. 

Senator Robext A. Tavt, of Ohio, 2 per¬ 
cent. 

That Is the present unofficial preference of 
BepubUcan voters. Most Republican pro¬ 
fessionals prefer Senator Taft, would gladly 
take Senator Bmciun, can't stomach Mr. Stas- 
sen, and only with reluctance would renomi¬ 
nate Governor Dewey. 

There is at present no opport\mlty for 
rank-and-flle voter preference to be even offl- 
oially visible; there Is no mechanism what¬ 
soever by which the voice of tbe voter can 
be controlling. 

Zt Is time for a change, and nothing could 
be better than for the voters to tell their 
national committees: "Give a national 
party primary—or else.” 

The political professionals dont deliber¬ 
ately prefer to cheat the people. They are 
just willing to cheat the people if It appears 
necessary to preserve tiielr own party domi¬ 
nance. 

The self-interest of the party professional 
Is not synonymous with public Interest. If 
the voter Is to win he must be given the 
Instrument by which he can win. 

The Instrument of tbe Presidential nomi¬ 
nation is the party convention, which is al¬ 
most perpetually In tbe hands of the organi¬ 
zation. Its leaders are In a position to choose 
whether they wish to accept the voters’ 
choice. 

The need Is to put the Instrument of Presi¬ 
dential nomination In the hands of the 
voters. Their choice will then prevail by 
right, not by accident nor by gracious gift of 
the professionals. 

A national party primary Is a simple, work¬ 
able. democratic method of determining the 
Presidential nominees. Its effect would be 
to transfer from the politicians to the peo¬ 
ple the right to choose the President. 

There would be practical problems to work 
out to bring a national primary into being, 
but I know more than one party professional 
who believes it feasible. 

As Lindsay and Crouse put It in the State 
of the Union, the “politicians have stayed 
professionals becauss tbe voters have re¬ 
mained amateurs.” 

There is a valuable and estimable role fm 
professional politician, but It Is not their role 
to purloin from the people the means of 
Choosing the President. 
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Our political leaden have lately and rea* 
•onably been calling on the labor leadera to 
democratisse the labor unlone. 

Isn’t It time to call upon our political lead¬ 
ers to democratize their parties? 

It cannot be said that the American peo¬ 
ple democratically elect their President until 
they democratically choose their Presidential 
candidates. 

Are the Bepubllcan and Democratic Nation¬ 
al Committees for democracy or against It? 
Let’s ask them. Let’s ask: Why shouldn’t 
the voters choose their President from 140,- 
000,000 Americans Instead of from 2? 

National, preconvention primaries for both 
parties is the means to that end. 


Postwar Germany 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NKW TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention a very 
brief speech delivered by former Senator 
Sinclair Weeks, of Boston, before the 
quarterly meeting of the New England 
Council, at Manchester. Vt.. on June 20, 
1947. 

Mr. Weeks had Just returned from a 
trip with 14 leading industrialists to Ger¬ 
many on the invitation of the Secretary 
of War. These Industrialists went over 
there to study ihe situation, and this 
speech by Mr. Weeks is a result of that 
trip. It so clearly sums up conditions 
from the viewpoint of an Industrialist 
that I think it ought to be Included in the 
Record for the purpose of information to 
the Members of Congress. Therefore. I 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix. 

A survey of conditions In Germany today 
fills the observer with an impression oi utter 
confusion A great Industrial establishment 
is dismembered and fiat on Its back. The 
country is divided into four zones, one of 
which, the Russian, might as well be on 
Mars for all that it presently means to the 
other three. There is no central govern¬ 
ment—the people have not enough to eat— 
transportation Is in a chaotic condition— 
coal supplies are Inadequate—as are the sup¬ 
plies of lubricating oU and gasoline. Indus¬ 
try obtains raw materials with extreme dilB- 
culty and manufacturing supplies are scarce. 
And. finally, the people work for a mark 
which has no stable value, primarily, of 
course, because there Is little or nothing to 
buy with it. The black market is in the 
seventh heaven—the cigarette flourishes— 
morality is at a low ebb—in fact the whole 
scene makes up Into the most frustrating, 
mixed >up mess that the mind of man could 
possibly envisage. 

To understand the picture one must look 
back at Its beginnings. VE-day came and 
went and the victorious Allies took control 
of what had been, short years before, the 
most powerful military state in existence, 
but which on the 8th of May 1045 was on its 
knees—thoroughly whipped—but a shadow 
of Its former self. 

In company with our allies our principal 
objective, as stated in directive 1067 issued 
to the commander In chief of our occupation 
forces, was to complete the Industrial dis¬ 
armament and demilitarization of Germany 
and force a program of reparations and 
restituilun. Such controls upon the Ger¬ 
man economy were authorized as might 


achieve these objeetivn and protect the 
safety and meet the needs of the occupying 
forces and assure the production and mainte¬ 
nance of goods and services required to pre¬ 
vent starvation or such disease and unrest as 
would endanger these forces. 

The directive further stated that "except 
as may be necessary to carry out these ob¬ 
jectives. no steps (will be taken) (a) looking 
toward the economic rehabilitation of Ger¬ 
many or <b) designed to maintain or 
strengthen the German economy." 

There in a nutshell are the stated objec¬ 
tives of the United States and the other 
occupying forces. At Potsdam the program 
was further spelled out and implemented, 
principally by the following restrictions 
placed on German Industry: In the first 
place, Germany was prohibited entirely from 
producing any shipping, airplanes, frlctlon- 
less bearings, aluminum, synthetic oil or 
rubber, and certain other Items; and sec¬ 
ond, all else produced by the German econ¬ 
omy was limited under a so-called level of 
industry program which specified the vari¬ 
ous items and detailed the percentage of 
1936 production In each Item which woo to 
bo allowed, ranging from a low In automo¬ 
biles of 10 percent of the 1936 output to a 
high of 80 percent in pharmaceuticals. 

Morgenthau at Quebec originated this con¬ 
ception. that of making Germany In effect 
a pastoral country and of depriving her par¬ 
ticularly of her heavy industry production. 
Essentially. It was a development of the New 
Deal philosophy that peace, prosperity, and 
the dl#U8ion of wealth may be brought about 
by people working shorter hours and produc¬ 
ing less. 

At this point one may ask why should we 
be sympathetic to Germany’s problems and 
why should we. after enduring the most 
costly war In history—^not to mention the 
sacrifice In human life and suffering—con¬ 
tinue to expend our substance In Europe, 
and particularly in Germany. Certainly our 
action In this regard cannot be ascribed to 
sympathy for the German people who. with 
their loaders, combined to bring more chaos 
and confusion to mankind than has been seen 
probably in the whole course of history. 

At the outset wo thought Germany should 
be punished—and certainly we need have no 
doubt that she has been. Germany, after 
World War 11, has no more relationship to 
Germany after World War I than has the 
Moon to the planet Venus. The destruction 
of Its cities Is appalling and can never be 
appreciated unless seen. Picture In your 
mind’s eye, If you can, any one of our large 
New England cities with some 80-90 per¬ 
cent of its buildings either totally destroyed, 
or stark, staring skeletons of masonry with 
neither roof, windows, nor Interior, and you 
have a reproduction of that which exists 
to a vast degree all over Germany—and more 
particularly in the Ruhr, the great coal and 
heavy industry section. The people are lead- 
erlcss, restless, discouraged. In fact without 
hope. 

Yes—Germany has been punished. But 
so what? Why are we concerned and Inter¬ 
ested? First, because of decent humanita¬ 
rian instincts—because even the defeated 
have to eat and presumably may expect to 
live like civilized human beings—and sec¬ 
ond because ot vital self-interest. 

Seventy-one million people In the new Ger¬ 
many if they would eat, must export. Today 
even one-third of the starvation diet of 1,800 
calories is provided by us. The United States 
and Great Britain are expending 41.000,- 
000.000 a year to bring food, medical supplies, 
and lubricating oil into Germany. The bi¬ 
partite military governments of these two 
countries hope—but it is only a hope—^that 
German industry may be put back on its 
feet to such an extent that by 1050 it will 
be exporting enough to pay this bill. But 
even that program, if successful, doesn't al¬ 
low tor rhe importation of the necessary raw 
anateriala and other items essential to make 


the wheels turn to their full capacity once 
again. 

At this Jimcture we may ask ourselvee 
once more—for what other reasons is it 
essential that German Industry be made to 
function? In answer you must remember 
that Germany, particularly from the stand¬ 
point ot heavy industry, was the industrial 
heart of Europe and today thoughtful na¬ 
tionals of the surrounding coimtrles are 
quite convinced that Europe will not re¬ 
cover until the heart begins to beat again. 
By way of example, Holland, from the stand¬ 
point of Its economy, was little more than 
another German state before the war. it 
foimd a substantial market in Germany for 
its food products—a great deal of traffic In 
and out of Germany passed through its ports. 
Today Holland has neither the market nor 
the traffic. From the east and from the 
Danube Valley food products poured into 
Germany In exchange for the products ot 
Germany’s Industrial economy. Sweden and 
France sold Germany Iron ore which was 
fabricated Into the products of heavy in¬ 
dustry—these products flowing back into the 
countries round about which needed them. 

So to sum it up, Germany must produce 
and sell If her people would eat—and she 
must produce and sell and buy if Europe ex¬ 
pects to return to normal conditions. 

But above and beyond the motives 1 have 
just outlined which impel us to help Ger¬ 
many back on her feet there ia another mo¬ 
tive which ahould be. If it Is not, plainly 
apparent to the American people today. 
You must know that I refer to Russia—one 
of the four Allies occupying Germany to¬ 
day, one of the four Allies who agreed at 
Potsdam to treat Germany as an economic 
entity—the only ona of the four which has 
not lived up' to Its agreements Insofar as the 
treatment of Germany Is concerned. 

Finally at Moscow we reluctantly came to 
the conclusion that Russia could not be ex¬ 
pected to cooperate In putting Germany back 
on Its feet, and the United States and Great 
Britain—and hope and expect Franco—now 
Intend to proceed with the development of 
the western zones and let Russia come along 
or not as sho chooses. 

In my judgment Russia is convinced that 
there Is not room on this earth for her 
ideology and ours She talks, she procrasti¬ 
nates, she obstructs, to help breed chaos and 
confusion and, in my Judgment, to the end 
that we may. sooner or later, get sick of It 
and go home. 

If we fall for the bait and drop out of the 
ball game before Europe Is back on its feet, 
communism will take over. And when com- 
munlcm takes over every vestige of freedom 
departs. 

I suggest to you. and to every American 
who places any value on those Ingredients of 
the free way of life v/hich we, too much, take 
for granted, that he or she wake up and 
stop living In a fool's paradise. When we 
don’t like our Government we are free to say 
so and vote accordingly in the next election. 
But In Russia, and, as u result of Russia's 
activities, today in Poland, Rumania. Bul¬ 
garia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and who knows 
where next, if you don’t like your govern¬ 
ment you’re promptlv liquidated. 

The world is small and getting smaller 
every hour. Of all the nations on earth wo 
are practically the only one loft with the 
strength and resources which enable us, and 
should Impel us, to stay in this game and 
see to It that the march of communism is 
stopped before it engulfs us and the other 
peoples of the earth. 

If we fail to assume our obligations, of 
what avail the Atlantic Charter and all it 
stands for, and how completely will we have 
forgotten and scratched out the sacrifices of 
those American men and women who gave 
us all they had, including life itself, that 
their countrymen mlgh'.. continue to live as 
freemen and not be afraid. 
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HON. JACOB IL JA¥ITS 


m'nmmaomQPmpnaammenfm 

StOmdauf^ 2M, XHT 
MP. JAVriB, Mr. BpeAet, 
fg s tliE at ten Off zudlOBBl hoostac 
tbe |oliU»^ooBaxHittee author¬ 
ised by Bohm Cbneuri^i* Bev^tttUm IM 
and ttsfifwdecountefiwrt wSB 
tiou as never before on the Matianli Mo. 1 
decneitle probfteu and Congress* Mo. 1 
domestic •‘most’*—bonsteg. There has 
been mucatdtscasslon of the coe a pre h e n - 
atve hocBifiBg bfti. the Taft-KDender- 
Wagner bin—8. StS. March 10. 180; 
B. IL liaidk 18. IMbl—and this blU 

has b e co aa e the focid point of emitro- 
vensr be twe e n bbose Members. Uke nor- 
mX, who behere material Pederal aM 
essential to the stdutlon of the probtem. 
whldt Otef regard as a continuance of 
the war emergency, and those Members 
who with eaual sincerity believe that if 
lei alone private enterprise wiU end the 
faDosing shortage aeaacmabiy. Many 
Members have saggested the advisability 
of making avallaMe a sttmmary in non- 
tedfmicsl terms of the Taft-Sllender- 
Wagner bill so that it may be studied and 
discussed in their constituencies before 
the next sesslOQ and the taming in cd 
the committee^ report and recom- 
mendatioD. As the sponsor of the bill 
in the House, with the permission of Sen¬ 
ator Terr, I have assembled a summary 
of the mafor provlstons of the Taft- 
Mlender-Wagner btU. and some perti¬ 
nent questioas and answers on its bach- 
ground, and inamt thmn herewith. In 
doing so and inciting study of the biu 1 
wish to anohaalae it ■HmiM be ex- 
SBEilned with a view to Its tmmedtate ef¬ 
fects In enormou sl y sttoniiatlng housing 
construction, of which I am convinced, 
os well as Its longer-range effects: 

I. BAOKOROUm) or TArF-ElXIMSKR-WAONKR 
COKTSBaiHannE Hoxnaora Biu; (£k 80S-H. R. 
2599) 

QURSTIOnS AMD ANSWBR8 ABOOT 8. 888 AMS 
H. m. t8S3 


1. Question. What h the background of 
the Mur 

Answer. This bfn Is not a sudden Inspira¬ 
tion. On June 1. XiM. hearings were opened 
on poatvar houah^ toy the Botocen u nttfe on 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment of the 
Senate Special OtomiBlttee on Foetwar Eoo- 
and Flanntag. Ttoeoe hMttngs 
dosed cm TStoruary T. IMS. and covered more 
than 9.900 pages. R sutoinltted a unanlmoue 
report on Auguet 1,1M5, signed toy its ebair- 
man, Senator Robert A. Taft. Rcpntiliean. 
Olila^ and 8wMrtan» Robert F. mgnw. OeoMK. 
carat. Hew York; Qeerge L. Rmleltfta; Dnao- 
eiat. llarylanii; O. DouglMie ISucli. Be- 
Delaware; AUen J. PImhIw, Demo- 
orat, LoolBiana; Dennte Chaves. D e m oc r at, 
Hew Mexico; and Robert M. La Fbllartte. Jr.. 
Frogreeetve, VDseonefti. The reco m me n da- 
tioca m ^ lepmt were aUtoetantlahy 
fellowdtn S. 1599. 


On Mh a. IMA a wetanhnoue r qpost < m 
noetwav waMle wcacka and ecnwsrwwifei 
wm eiidwaSSd by the Houaa Bpeelal Cknn- 
mtttm on Foetwar Rconomlfl Pdl^ and Plan¬ 
ning. WBItem M. Cdxnsr, Demoorat, Mlmls- 
Bifipi. dhamnan, containing recommendations 


Miiiamrrr etasHar to tbeae of the Baaate 

ff a S e S etlwie WaMar A. Lynch. Daaoecat. 
mm Tofk; John ». MtWdock. Daamerat, Arl^ 
■ana,* Mn R. Mgecty. Reanecrat, Rhode 
Mad: Ragam tiT***? ! ii f * 

F. Wflicett. Re pwtohnan , Mf^ignn; and Jay 
LdPWnre, Rapotollean. Raw York. 

B. IIM was tetrodoeed in the fall of IM5, 
aad paeaed the aeoeite on Aprfi U. IMf. 
R, inn waa In the Rouaa Banking and Oor- 
renyy Ocaamlttee when the Seventy-ninth 
Oo ngr eee adjoamed, S. 999 wia reported 
ftoeorabiy to the Senate toy the senate Bank¬ 
ing and Oorreney Oomaetttee on April M, 
19iT. altar bearinga. The Bouee B a n k in g 
and Ourrenoy Oommtttee took no action on 
R. B. 909 at the Bret acaclon. 

9. Queatlon. Who eopporte the totni 

Anewer. The caganMlona oBkIaBy re¬ 
corded in eupport of the hill mduiie eome 
eddeih are quite emoaervative in their legle- 
lathe approach and only infrequently cqp- 
port epe^fle legldatlcn. nreee Include, fer 
eeaaeple. ABoertcan AesoelaUon of University 
WoBBCB. Aanerican CotBceO on Eduoatkai. 
Amerlcnn Beane BCononrlcB AeaoclatlOB, 
OmmeO for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tkaukl Ghrlctlan Churtitoes of the United 
Statec, Federal OounoB of ChuridMe of (Ririeft 
In America. General Fede rat i on of Women'll 
Clutot, national Board of the Young Womenk 
caerletian Aaaoeiaitlons, NaUonal Conference 
of Catholic Oharttles, Rattonel Otm^reee of 
Perenta and TMwhera. Rstkmal Council of 
Jewieh Women. National League of Women 
Voters. Veterans of Fcvelgn Wars in the 
United States. National Cotmell of Oathollo 
Women. 

OUker great Natkm-wtde organiaations 
which have endoreed that hill In its entirety 
include American Aaaoeiation of Sodal Wock- 
os, American Federation of Labor. American 
Veteraiw of World War H, American Veterans' 
Committee, Oongreis of Industrial Organlaa- 
ttona. Family Service Aaeoetatton of America, 
National Aaaodatkm for the Advancement of 
colored Feo|de, National Council of Negro 
Women, RatHmal Federation of Settlements. 
Rattonal Untitute of Municipal Law OSlcera, 
Rational Public Bousing Conference. Na- 
tlcnal Urban League, United States Confer¬ 
ence of Mayore. 

3. Question. What are veterans’ bouslixg 
needs? 

Answer. The Bureau of the Census an¬ 
nounced March 18, 19t7. the results of a 
veterans' housing survey whlcff it made b»> 
tween July 1948 and September 1946. The 
eurv ey s were made In TO selected citiea and 
reveal some of the facts about the veteran's 
homing desirei and his income which must 
be takwk Into account tn considering any 
bousinf leglslttkm. 

The survey concretely presents the housing 
problem when It diows that from 30 to 40 
percent of married veterans are living In 
rented rooma or doulded up with tn-lawa. 
m Los Asgelee County, Calif., for example, 
foRy 60 percent of the married veterans tn 
Uiat area are without desirable living quar- 
terv. In the New York City area some 44 
percent of Uie m«rried veterans fall into 
this ca t e g ory. For the New Orleans area In 
Lovtelana. the Detroit area of Mkdiigan, and 
the Philadelphia area of Pennsylvania the 
Sgures are res p ect i vely 89.91. and 49 percent. 

The surrey also vtrldly dem onstr a tes that 
veterans eaimot afford either the rental or 
purchase eost at new homing. The median 
weekly meome of veterans is kbown to be 
betwwm 949 a n d 999. Xb the malortty of 
cases they cannot afltord to pay more than 
940 a month rent, and they cannot afford 
hearing costing over 9A000. 

4. Question. What ate the best estimates 
of the total needs the bin seeks to stqnily? 

Aanwer. The hearings befbre the Senate 
sttkeocamfttee and befbre the Senate Com- 


mtttea on Banking and Ourreney ted l w it ad 
that the housint n eiSi frem 1M9 to XM6 
weedd eatl for the conatruetton of appiOKl- 
mately twriva and a iMlf mUliort wmtmn 
dwelMaag aecommortattona. Ahout hall of this 
vo iia ae was baaed upon the needs of the net 
addition of famtttes. whQe the other half 
vms fspseaenlad by eonalruetiQn neaded m 
order to replace, during this 10-year period, 
about hall of the number of sutaatandard 
UPBria In our existing supply of hoaainf. 
More recent eatimatee ate even toiler. Mr, 
j. Fre d eric Dewbuiati, of the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fund, tn the bearings before tbs Senate 
^parial committee to Study and Survey the 
Frobtana of Small Rustneas Bnterpriaes, baa 
■atiBBated that IFAOOjOOQ noiklann dwriUng 
mita rikoold be taUlt during tbe l9-year 
period 1M6 to 1940. Xn the Bousing Sym- 
pcalum rsoantly publlahed by Duke Uzdver- 
al^. an arttel* by two (ffBchOs of the United 
Statas BDteau of the Oensus eatiaaatea that 
the needs for boasiDg cali for the eon- 
atruotlon of from lASOOBOO to 22.000.000 
unitt durtog the same 16-year period. 

6. Question. What would tbe prograas ao- 
tualiy cost the Oovemment? 

Answer. Most of the funds used under B. 861 
would be repayaUs loans and would eost the 
Oovemaaent nothing. Tbe only Items that 
would represent noBretmburaatde ooUaya 
would be represented by the contrihuUona 
for tbe urban Urn-rant, the rural, and the 
land asasmbly programs. After 5 years those 
oontritoutkms would reads a lu a ximum of 
about 8160.000,000 a year, or about l percent 
the total propoaed Federal budget for 1948, 
exelmive of nationa) defense and veterans' 
briMSts Iteaai. 

AttentloD is also invitad to the report on 
the bill of the Senate Goaunittee on Banking 
end Currency—'report Mo. 140, Eightieth Con- 
grem, first scetion. 

IX. Banr ScaeMAar or TArr-Buunvaaa-W««Kaa 
Bill ( 8 . 889 awb B. R. 9999 ) 

Title L declaraUon of national housing 
policy: Tbe Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare and security of the Na< 
tlon • • • require a production of resi¬ 
dential construction and related community 
development aaffieient to remedy tbe serioui 
ctanulatlvs housing shortage, to eUminat 
slums and blighted areas, to realise as sooi 
as feasible the goal of a decent home and i 
suitable living environment for every Amer 
i/?An, family, and to * * * enable tbn 

hoiiaing Indtutry to make Its full con 
txlbutlon toward an reonomy of maxlmuzi 
employment, production, and purcluudni 
power." 

Title n. National Hooatng C omm ias i on 
This title provides lor a permanent XCaUoua: 
Bousing Commission composed of an Ad< 
mlnlstrator (with his administrative staff) 
and a Coordinating Council composed of th( 
Adminktrator, the heads of FBLiBA. FKA 
ITRA, and representativM of the Department 
of the Treeaury. tbe Department of Agricul* 
ture, tike Veterana^ Admlniatration, RFC. anf 
any other Federal agencies that the Presideni 
might designate. AH of the powers of thi 
Conunlsaion are vested In the Administrator 
TSke Ooordtnattng Council, which is an ad¬ 
visory body, providee the means for workini 
out harmoniouB relationships with req;>ect tc 
the fonctions of the particquitiiu 

agencies. (Ncmc^Thls title la no longer nec¬ 
essary. due to the adoption of the Freeident'i 
Reorganlaation Plan No. 8, which creates ar 
over-all Bhusing and Borne Flxumce Agency 
having tike same general effect as title XI.) 

Title ni: Thia title la no longer necessary 
due to the adoption of the Fresidant’s Re- 
mgantaatlon Flan No. 8, which creates an 
over-all Housing and Home Finance Agency 
having the same general effect as title HI. 

Title IV. Xiousing research: “To aativt In 
tnerenuilng the production of better houaini 
progreaelvely reducing housing eosU. anf 
in making available data on national houelni 
needs, demend, and supply,** the Nationa 
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Houslx^g^Administrator shall engage in tech¬ 
nical Tmaroh and provide technical advice 
and guidance to communities Xor local hous¬ 
ing studies, surveys and planning. 

Title V, existing home ownership and 
rental housing aids: Strengthens the exist¬ 
ing tools of the Home Loan Bank and Fed¬ 
eral Housing Administrations to enable them 
to service moderate-income families and vet¬ 
erans more effectively. For the Bank Ad¬ 
ministration. it (1) expands the lending 
powers of the home loan banks and of fed¬ 
erally chartered savings and loan associations 
to permit their full participation in the 
FHA Insurance and GI bill of rights home- 
loan programs, and (2) Improves the in¬ 
surance protection provided by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
For FHA, certain perfecting amendments are 
provided which relate to all three of its basic 
existing programs (home modernization and 
repair, home ownership, and rental housing), 
Including, for example (1) a provision with 
respect to the lapsing of debt service pay¬ 
ments when necessary as a result of unem¬ 
ployment or other misfortune beyond the 
control of the home owner, and (2) provi¬ 
sions to help FHA to cope with the prob¬ 
lems created by higher construction costs. 

Title VI, home ownership and rental hous¬ 
ing for families of lower income: Contains a 
basic plan for enabling private enterprise to 
serve middle-income families who have been 
largely in a “no man’s land” between private 
and public housing activity. In connection 
with new homes where the mortgage prin¬ 
cipal is not more than $5,000 (or $6,000, it 
required because of higher costa—the homes 
themselves would cost about $5,300 to $6,300 
or less), the title adds three Innovations to 
the FHA system: (1) to make initial p\ir- 
chase easier, the Insured loan would cover 
95 percent of the cost of the house (as com¬ 
pared with a present 90 percent maximum); 

(2) to lessen the monthly financing charges, 
the maximum period of repayment would be 
extended to 30 years instead of the present 
25, and the maximum statutory interest rate 
would be reduced from 6 to 4 percent; and 

(3) to encourage participation by builders 
In this low-priced house program, the FHA 
would be permitted to issue firm mortgage- 
Insurance commitments to builders up to 85 
percent of the value of the house. The title 
VI plan would likewise assist private enter¬ 
prise to serve middle-income families with 
rental or mutual ownership housing proj¬ 
ects. It provides for 90 percent FHA Insured 
loans; 40 years maturities; and a maximum 
Interest rate of 4 percent. The title con¬ 
templates the FHA will collect premiums 
to cover both estimated losses and admin¬ 
istrative expenses on these new Insurance 
plans. 

Title VII, yield insurance for rental hous¬ 
ing: This title provides for a special program 
of yield Insurance, to be administered by 
FHA. designed to encourage direct Investment 
by institutional and other large-scale In¬ 
vestors (such os large industrial concerns) In 
rental bousing for families of moderate in¬ 
come. It guarantees a minimum return of 
2% percent per annum on outstanding in¬ 
vestment (plus 2 percent amortization of the 
full capital Investment) until such time as 
only 15 percent of the original Investment 
remains unamortized, in consideration for the 
making of such an investment on an annual- 
return basis upon outstanding Investment 
ranging from 3 >4 to 4 percent. As in the case 
of FHA’s other programs, a self-sustaining 
program made possible by appropriate pre¬ 
mium charges Is contemplated. Altogether a 
bllllon-dollar Insurance program Is author¬ 
ized. _ 

Title vm. land assembly and preparation 
for redevelopment: This title sets forth a pro¬ 
gram for Federal aid to localities for the clear¬ 
ance of slums and blighted areas so as to 
make such areas available for redevelopment 
with the active participation of private en¬ 
terprise. The essence of this plan is that 


Federal and local aid will be combined, to 
bring the cost of land acquisition and prep¬ 
aration for redevelopment down to the point 
where Its reuse in acedrd with sound plan¬ 
ning principles will be feasible. This write¬ 
down is to be accomplished by Federal and 
local contributions with the requirement that 
the local contributions mtist equal (1) at 
least one-third of the net project cost (i. e., 
the difference between the cost of the project 
and the new capital or reuse value of the land 
comprising the project area), and (2) at least 
one-half the Federal subsidy base. Federal 
aid under this plan extends only to the acqui¬ 
sition and preparation of the land and the 
write-down of Its cost to its reuse value and 
not to the various building undertakings that 
will be put on the land as it is redeveloped. 
The title requires feasible methods for both 
the temporary and permanent relocation of 
the families who are displaced as a result of 
the clearance of the redevelopment area. 

For this plan the title provides $500,000,000 
In temporary Federal loans, which must be 
repaid In full with interest within 6 years, 
and for a 6-year program in permanent loans 
at the rate of $50,000.(X)0 a year, repayable in 
full with Interest in not more than 46 years. 
These Federal loans would cover only part of 
the projects costs; most of the borrowing 
would be local. For the Federal contribu¬ 
tions to help cover the write-down, the bill 
authorizes annual contributions to be con¬ 
tracted for at the rate of $4,000,000 a year for 
each of 5 years next following the enactment 
of the bill. Involving a maximum commit¬ 
ment by the Federal Government of $20,000,- 
000 a year In annual contributions at the 
end of the 6-year period. Such contributions 
would run for not more than 45 years. These 
aids would be enough to cover about one and 
one-half billion dollars of land acquisition 
and preparation for redevelopment. 

Title IX, urban low-rent housing; This 
title provides for the resumption of the pub¬ 
lic low-rent housing and slum-clearance pro¬ 
gram where local need is demonstrated by 
showing, first, that private enterprise cannot 
meet the need locally, and, second, that a 
gap of at least 20 percent has been left be¬ 
tween the family Income which will qualify 
for admission to the public low-rent housing 
and the family income required to pay the 
lowest rents at which private enterprise Is 
providing locally a substantial supply of de¬ 
cent. safe, and sanltory housing. In order 
that the current higher costs of construction 
may not prevent the provision of housing 
needed for veterans and others of low Income, 
the section *( following the pattern estab¬ 
lished In title V with respect to PHA’s pro¬ 
grams) authorizes certain Increases In cost 
limitations. 

For the Federal contributions to help re¬ 
duce rentals so that they will be within the 
means of low-income families, the title au¬ 
thorizes annual contributions to be con¬ 
tracted for at the rate of $20,400,000 a year 
for each of the 4 years next following the en¬ 
actment of the bill, involving an additional 
maximum commitment by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment of $105,600,000 a year at the end of 
the 4-year period. Such contributions would 
nin for not more than 45 years, as compared 
with a present statutory maximum of 60 
years. This title would cover not more than 
600,000 units of public low-rent bousing built 
over a 4-year period. 

(Notk. —Congress has Just passed S. 1361, 
Introduced by Senator McCarthy of Wiscon¬ 
sin, permitting cities to make capital grants 
to local housing authorities, In order to per¬ 
mit them to go ahead with low-cost housing 
projects. These grants are necessary to make 
up the difference between statutory-cost lim¬ 
itations contained In the United States Hous¬ 
ing Act of 1937 and the totfd development 
cost of such property at today’s high con¬ 
struction coats.) 

Title.X, farm housing: The title provides 
for assistance by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to provide for farm families who 


cannot otherwise obtain adequate housing. 
For families on farms potentially capable of 
providing an adequate income, the title au¬ 
thorizes 33-year loans by the Secretary at 
interest not exceeding 4 percent, with lim¬ 
ited subsidy assistance, where needed, for 
a period not exceeding 10 years, In the form 
of a partial credit against loan interest and 
principal. For fa'nllles on farms not poten¬ 
tially capable of providing an adequate In¬ 
come, the title authorizes special loans or 
grants by the Secretary for mintn: improve¬ 
ments to meet minimum health standards. 
For the purposes of this title the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to undertake 
loans totaling $260,000,000 for a 4-year pe¬ 
riod, and contributions or grants reaching a 
maximum rate at the end of 4 years of $10,- 
000,000 a year. 

Title XI. rural nonfarm housing; This 
title provides for rural nonfarm families who 
cannot otherwise obtain adequate housing. 
For such families, the title authorizes as¬ 
sistance by FPHA under a variant of the es¬ 
tablished public-housing program through 
which it is adapted to the special needs In 
rural areas. For the purposes of this title, 
PPHA Is authorized to contract for annual 
crntrlbutlons at the rate of $6,000,000 a year 
for each of the 5 years next following enact¬ 
ment of the bill, involving a maximum com¬ 
mitment of $25,000,000 a year at the end of 
the 6-year period. 

Title XII, disposition of permanent fed¬ 
erally owned housing: War housing may be 
sold by PPHA to local public agencies (who 
would be required, in selecting tenants, to 
give preference to families of servicemen and 
veterans) after the President finds that it 
Is no longer needed for purposes of war and 
“when the governing body of the locality 
involved finds that It would be in the best 
Interests of the community or of the fami¬ 
lies of servicemen and veterans therein to 
make such housing available as low-rent 
housing for families of low Income.” 

(Note, —H. R. 3492, which provides for the 
disposal of war-housing projects built under 
the Lanham Act, by transferring such proj¬ 
ects to the Federal Works Agency for super¬ 
vision of such sales, was passed by the House 
but was not reported out by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee.) 

Title XIII, mlscellaneoufl provisions: This 
title contains various technical administra¬ 
tive provisions and standard miscellaneous 
provisions. 


Agricultural Reteareh in Alaska 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 

or nxzNozs 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESENTATIVBP 

Friday, July 25, 1947 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, Con¬ 
gress has Just passed the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. Included In that 
bill is a provision somewhat unusual, but 
by no means unprecedented. 1 refer to 
the provision establishing an agricultural 
research program in Alaska under the 
administrative control of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The bill withholds the 
customary annual appropriation of 
$44,940 for payment to the Territory of 
Alaska for allotment to the University 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
makes Instead an appropriation of $144,- 
940 to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enable him to conduct research on prob¬ 
lems affecting agriculture In Alaska. 
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lamwml imMsion rd!en»d to Is 
liiiS Idio XWTOfstty of Alsste it xoquM 
to aMte avsiiable to tbe Departmeot aQ 
of the tands, buildings, and oQuipmaiit 
heretdtore used by tbe university ex¬ 
periment station and provides further 
that ah Tesritoflal Imids available to the 
expemnent station, including any suoh 
Ihnds which may have been appropriated 
by the Territorial Legislature. shaU be 
availabie to the Becretary of Ayrtcutture 
for augmenting the fund of $1444140 ap¬ 
propriated by Congress. 

This is merely a reversal of the prac¬ 
tice heretofore followed, where the Fed¬ 
eral funds appropriated for grant to the 
Territory, under the several land-grant 
c<^ge acts, have been merged with 
those appropriated by the Territory, the 
whole amount having been expended 
under the sole administrative authority 
of the Uttiversi^. Thus, the actual re¬ 
sult of the provision under discussion Is 
to let Uncle Sam occupy tbe driver's seat 
for a limited period, instead of the uni¬ 
versity, while a research program for 
Alaskan agriculture, deemed to be of 
present national need. Is gotten under 
way on a much larger scale than such 
research has ever been carried on In the 
past. 

AOnOH A HAnOMTAt M BT SM SB lOUStnU 

The primary, all-compelling reason 
for the action tid^en In this matter is 
wrapped up In the Important considera¬ 
tion of national defense. In the present 
posture of world affairs, Alaska has be¬ 
come a highly strategic bastion of the 
outer ramparts of America, and will, no 
doubt, continue to be for some time an 
important link In the chain of our na¬ 
tional security. 

In this connection it is of the highest 
military importance that Alaska be 
made, as nearly as possible, self-support¬ 
ing with resp^ to agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. 1 have in my possession a letter 
from the then Secretary of War, Robert 
P. Patterson, emphasizing this point. 
This consideration is also emphatically 
underscored by the recent near-famlne 
conditions which obtained in Alaska as 
a result of the shipping strike, as well as 
the situation during the war when the 
threat of enemy action to cut off sea 
communications necessitated the ex¬ 
penditure of large sums of money in 
tbe construction of the Alcan Highway. 
If, which providence forbid, there should 
be a third world war, Alaska might well 
turn out to be another Pearl Harbor. 
Steps to minimlBe such a possibility 
should be taken without delay. 

Those were the reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
which, in the main. Impelled our com¬ 
mittee to report the provision now in the 
bin for a single, integrated program of 
agricultural research In Alaska under the 
sole administrative authority of the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, who is directly re- 
sponkttile to the Congress. 

xnnvwuarT skpsumimt statiom mot to ss 

This action does not contemplate the 
abc^on of the University Experiment 
Station, nor the permanent discontinu¬ 
ance of msktni sppropriations of Fed¬ 
eral funds for grants to the Territory 
under tbe Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and 


Bm^heaiLJoaM Acts for use by the um- 
verstty. The usual amount of su^ 
'grants has been inchided In the total 
appropriated to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture by this bill and the Secretary Is 
under definite instructions, by the lan¬ 
guage of the committee's r^rt to the 
House to **continue, so far as consonant 
with the over-aU integrated program, the 
several lines of research in existooce at 
the time of taking over." so that when the 
operation of the station is returned to 
the university, there will be possible an 
uninterrupted continuity of land-grant 
college research. 

Thus. Alaska is required, undm* the 
provisions of the bill, to subordinate to 
the national Interest for a brief period 
her rights to home rule as respects this 
matter which she enjoys under the act of 
Congress setting up a territorial form of 
government. 1 am sure, Bfr. Speaker, 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Alaska, who are so coura¬ 
geously engaged in the ccmquest of this 
vast wilderness of the north, will gladly 
accede to the necessities of the Nation of 
which Alaska is so important a part. It 
is my conviction, Mr. Speaker, that some 
day. in the not too distant future, Alaska 
Is destined to be received into the great 
sisterhood of States in the American 
Union, a felicitous event so ardently de¬ 
sired by her brave people. 

AOKXMMntKAnDM OF STATION OONDSKMXD ST 
FARMERS AMD BT STAFF IISMB B SS 

A secondary, and by no means unim¬ 
portant, consideration prompted the ac¬ 
tion of our committee with reference to 
this item. Several weeks before the 
committee hearings were begun, I re¬ 
ceived reports of a most disturbing na¬ 
ture touching upon the character of the 
administration of the agricultural ex¬ 
periment station by the authorities of 
the University of Alaska. By corre¬ 
spondence and otherwise, I carried on an 
extensive Inaulry for the purpose of 
checking up on the accuracy of these re¬ 
ports. 

I learned, among other things; 

First. That among the farmers and 
farm leaders in Alaska tbe work of the 
university experiment station with re¬ 
spect to the value and usefulness of Its 
agricultural research is generally in very 
bad repute. I quote from resolutions of 
farm organizations: 

It is the conseasuB of the organization that 
it appears to have been the policy of the 
university to operate the experiment station 
farm with an eye to ttie production of food 
for the university, vrtth research iMlng a 
secondary consideration. It has also been 
tbe observation of tbe members of this or¬ 
ganization that competent research people 
will not stay and attempt to carry on re¬ 
search wm'k under dlfllcultles of this kind 
and this has resulted In a ywey rm>ld turn¬ 
over of research personnel and a constant 
break In the continuity of r esearch proj¬ 
ects. (Tanana Valley Fanners* Association, 
Inc., Fairbanks. Alai^.) 

It is recommended by the grange that agri- 
eultural research and experimental work be 
under Federal control. (Northern Pioneer 
Orange. Pahner, Alaska.) 

Second. That the consensus of the 
technical and supervisory personnd 
presently or formerly on tbe staff of the 
experiment station is that the president 


of the univwslty and the director of the 
experiment station are wholly-laicking in 
qualification for or interest In the carry- 
i^ on of effective agricultural reBear<di; 
that their principal objective has been to 
produce food for the university dining 
table, that the research projects have 
been set up for that purpose, with re¬ 
search being a seeondazy consideration, 
and that this policy has resulted in a very 
high turn-over of research personnel, 
with disastrous results to the continuity 
and effectiveness of research projects. 

The foregoing Is substantiated by let¬ 
ters now in my files. Those who are no 
longer at the station say they left be¬ 
cause of the conditions described, and 
those who are still on the station staff 
have declared they do not intend to re¬ 
main if the conditions are not rectified. 
coNonsNso sT inaancR of txuxtobul 

LBOZStATCtS 

I also have in my files. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter from a member of the Territorial 
legislature, who says: 

I feel that all money ahould be expended 
under the administrative control of the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture and 
in no case under the University of Alaska. 
I further believe that the control of experi¬ 
mental atatlona ahould be taken away from 
the University of Alaska. 

aiACnOMS OF ALASKANS to PtOVtBXOM IN ROUSE 
BXLL 

After our bill was reported to the 
House, Mr. Speaker, word of its action 
with reference to agricultural research 
in Alaska and to placing the university 
experiment station under the control of 
the Secretary of Agriculture was soon 
disseminated by press and radio to the 
people of Alaska. 

From the editor of tbe Anchorage 
Times came the following: 

I am sure all Alaskans who are acquainted 
with the problem realize that you are acting 
wisely and for tbe best Interest of the terri¬ 
tory as weU as the Nation. 

From the Business and Professional 
Women's Club at Fairbanks: 

We are vitally interested as a club In se¬ 
curing funds for agricultural research for the 
Territory of Alaska, and certainly hope the 
bill passes whereby tbe reeeareh work will be 
done under the Department of Agriculture 
rather than our local university. 

From the Matanuska Valley Chamber 
of Commerce, Palmer, Alaska: 

Bill placing Alaska agricultural experiment 
stations under United States Department of 
Agriculture has our wholehearted endorse¬ 
ment. University of Alaska administration 
definitely not Interested In agricultural re¬ 
search. 

From the Tanana Valley Farmers’ As¬ 
sociation, Inc., Fairbanks: 

Farming public rejoice Department of 
Agriculture directing experiment station. 
Besearch under University of Alsska experi¬ 
ment sUtlon has been a failure. The farmers 
have no confidence In any program conducted 
by the university under its present admin¬ 
istrative head. 

From the Northern Pioneer Orange, 
Palmer, Alaska: 

INurmera In Matanuska Valley heartily en¬ 
dorse agrloultural research under Uolted 
Btatee Department of Agriculture auq;>ioes. 
Future of agrloultural development here will 
bf determined by your measure. 
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Prom the WasUla Grange No. 2, WasU- 
la, Alaska.: 

WasUla Orange No. 2 uuanimoiui In support 
of House blU. Senate bUl unsatisfactory. 

“VICIOUS PI*C* OP LBGISnATlON"—BAETLCrr 

Mr. Speaker, my very good friend, the 
Delegate from Alaska TMr. Bartlitt] in 
a recent press release denounced the 
provision of the bill relating to agricul¬ 
tural research in Alaska as “one of the 
most vicious pieces of legislation affecting 
Alaska which has ever been passed by 
the Congress of the United States.” It 
would seem that a great many people in 
Alaska do not agree with that char¬ 
acterization. 

Mr. Bartlett was in the House on the 
day the bill was read for amendment. 
He did not avail himself of the privilege 
which a Delegate enjoys of speaking 
against the provision or of offering a mo¬ 
tion to amend. It would seem to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that if he believed it to be 
a vicious piece of legislation and unfair 
to Alaska he should have made his voice 
heard at that time. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I believe the record 
Indicates that the good farmers of Alaska 
who are laboring under such adverse 
natural conditions have been made the 
victims, for, lo! these many years, of 
some pretty vicious administrative prac¬ 
tices on the part of certain Territorial 
authorities, and that they are only too 
glad that Congress is enabled, through 
the provisions of this bill, to bring them 
some measure of relief. 


More American Dollari—^For Wfcat?— 
Let Ui Not Waste Our Assets 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAllVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
American dollars alone will never re¬ 
store order in this chaotic world. The 
United States of America financed two 
World Wars in 25 years. And between 
wars we loaned billions of dollars to re¬ 
finance the same nations whom we as¬ 
sisted in war. Now we are considering 
the possibility of huge expenditures in 
an effort to prop up the economy of the 
whole world. What assurance is there 
that we can accomplish our purpose in 
view of our failure so to do in the past? 
It is not reasonable for us to pour money 
down that proverbial “rat hole” when 
there is every indication that our money 
alone cannot bring a Just peace or eco¬ 
nomic stability to the world. The past 
record is bad; what can we expect in the 
future? 

Mr. Speaker, the people should know 
what we have been spending for foreign 
aid in recent years. I have Just received 
a report from the Department of Com¬ 
merce that states, and I quote, “During 
the past 7 years th^ United States Gov¬ 
ernment committed itself to an unprece¬ 
dented expenditure for foreign aid total¬ 


ing $78,690,000,000.” We have spent 
$20,000,000,000 in the 2 years since the 
end of the war. 1 shall not take the time 
to break down these figures but they are 
factual, not fictional. No one knows, 
Mr. Speaker, or has any idea just what 
requests will be made in the future or 
how much they will amount to in dollars. 
Billions and billions are no doubt involved 
if we are to believe the experts. 

Mr. Speaker, the great need in Europe 
and in other parts of the world is a good 
big dose of self-help. And in addition 
a willingness to spend its own resources 
to stabilize economic conditions. There 
is something wrong somewhere. People 
everywhere seem to have lost initiative 
and the will to work. We know today 
that socialism and communism have in 
many countries destroyed the will to 
work because these ideologies have prom¬ 
ised the people less work and more rest 
on the theory that the government will 
provide for them. Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin have looked after their people in 
their own way. The result was enslave¬ 
ment and ultimate destruction. 

Consider, Mr. Speaker, the produc¬ 
tivity, or lack of It. in British coal mines. 
In May 1946, Just before the three-and- 
one-quarter-billion-dollar loan was ap¬ 
proved, the mine force numbered 609.000 
men. Their productivity per week was 
about 3.700.000 tons of coal. That out¬ 
put was 300,000 less than the amount 
needed for national survival. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 year later, May 
1947. the number of miners had in¬ 
creased to 714,000. Thus, there were 
15,000 more men in the mines than 1 year 
ago. Yet what happened? The mines 
were taken over by the government in 
May of this year—in short they were 
socialized—and immediately the work¬ 
week was reduced from 6 days to 5, 
with the result that production dropped 
from 3,700,000 to 3,600,000 tons, or 
200,000 tons per week, even though 15,000 
more men were employed. This does not 
make sense. 

In France, Mr. Speaker, the situation 
is also disturbing. Early this year it re¬ 
ceived a total of $275,000,000 in advances 
from the new World Bank and from the 
International Monetary Fund. These 
advances were designed to assist France 
in solving her basic economic difBcultles. 
But shortly after Communist-led strikes 
paralyzed her economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that more 
loans or gifts of money or goods will not 
solve the problem of coal production in 
Britain or stop strikes in Prance. These 
problems must be solved by the French 
and British people themselves. 

If out of the conferences now under 
way in Europe come more suggestions or 
schemes for State controls and further 
regimentation—^in short, plans for more 
socialism—our Government should re¬ 
frain from giving more help. Why 
should the fruits of the American private 
enterprise system be used to advance the 
cause of socialism? The people* of this 
country should not be called upon to 
water the roots of this foreign Ideology, 
the progenitor of Communism. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a good many 
signs that the American people—even 
though they are greatly misinformed or 


uninformed—will not appropriate more 
money for gifts and loans until they have 
a satisfactory answer to the question: 
For what? 

Proponents of the so-called Marshall 
plan, Mr. Speaker, will have to convince 
the American people that the spending 
of additional dollars on European re¬ 
covery will produce more tangible results 
than it has in the past 25 years. Our 
resources are limited and the time has 
come to stop the reckless spending of 
our national assets. 


The Eightieth Congrets—Its Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25.1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
hour of recess is at hand and we are 
about to return to our respective dis¬ 
tricts to give an accounting to the people 
we were elected to represent. A casting 
up of accounts appears to be in order. 

Let us see what such a statement, in 
terms of the welfare of the American 
people, would look like. 

I shall limit myself to a consideration 
of our domestic policies. 

Of course, both domestic and foreign 
policies are so closely interwoven that in 
effect they are one. For example, if we 
have a collapse and depression here in 
the United States within the next several 
years, it will affect our foreign policies. 
Already, domestic fears of shrinking mar¬ 
kets. surpluses and depression have 
threatened our whole foreign policy of 
promoting world trade. The health or 
sickness of our domestic economy and 
our political and social standards will 
tone up or drag down the health of the 
rest of the world. Therefore, domestic 
conditions are of the utmost importance. 
What has the Eightieth Congress done 
to strengthen or weaken the home front. 

First, let me make the preliminary 
statement that the credit or the blame 
for what has been done, left undone or 
badly done belongs to the Republican 
Party. That Party has a clear working 
majority in this Congress. In this House, 
it has the tightest control since the days 
of Speaker Uncle Joe Cannon. 

Legislation to be considered In com¬ 
mittee must be given the green light by 
the Republican leadership. 

In order to have legislation brought to 
the floor of the House, it must be given 
the green light by the Republican 
leadership. 

Hie Republican leadership In Congress 
is able to pass any legislation It wants 
to pass and to block any legislation it 
wants to block; unlike the Democratic 
majority in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
which lacking sufficient majority to pro¬ 
tect it against a handful of Democrats 
who voted consistently with the Repub¬ 
licans found Itself frequently outvoted. 

Again and again, President Truman 
and the spokesmen for the minority in 
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tlito CemgreM bftve wanietf ttukt we are 
itishing down o steep road into ^e aea. 
We have proposed comprehensive, care* 
fuUy thought out and related legislative 
programs to balance the hmnan budget 
for prosperity and peace, as provided for 
hr the Employment Act of 1946. 

The Democratic Party opposed the Re¬ 
publican attack upon organised labor. 

It opposed the raid upon the Federal 
Treasury for the benefit of the Ration's 
biggest taxpayers, contending that tax 
reduction should wait until a substantial 
payment had been made toward reduc¬ 
tion os our national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican majority 
proposes to govern by fear—fear of labor, 
fear of other nations, fear of foreigners, 
fear of Communists and communism, 
fear of the future. 

In fact, it seems that the Republican 
majority in this Congress has been afraid 
of nearly everything and everybody In 
this country and in the world except run¬ 
away prices, profits, and inflation itself. 

This fear complex is, I submit, absurd. 
It would be funny If its results were not 
likely to be so tr^c. Here we are, the 
richest, most powerful nation in the 
world, with the longest and strongest 
tradition of freedom and democracy, in 
danger of frightening ourselves into de¬ 
pression and isolation. And this, at a 
time when we should be like ‘'young men 
who delighteth to run a race.” We have 
the resources and the know-how, the 
food, the machinery, and the money to 
help the world to health and a peace of 
free men. to an age of shared abundance 
In which all peoples can afford and enjoy 
both security and personal liberty. 

But, no, we are afraid, we draw back. 
We offer too little and too late. We are 
afraid to admit to this great country, al¬ 
ready suffering from a lack of manpower, 
some 400,000 displaced persons who 
should come in under the accumulated 
unused immigration quotas. We need 
them: they need us. More important, we 
need to set an example to other nations, 
of willingness to do our share in deliver¬ 
ing these victims of totalitarianism from 
the 8 years of hell to which they have 
been subjected. They are homeless and 
afraid, with reason; we are secure and 
afraid, without reason. Our fear is 
shameful. 

Again, while unseen monopoly draws 
Its silken noose tighter around the 
American economy and, particularly in 
a period of inflation and runaway prices 
for scarce materials, strangles small 
business and new business, the Repub¬ 
lican Party frightens itself and some of 
the public into flts about the menace 
of communism. To fight communism 
and Communists, they have rammed 
through the House the Rees so-called 
loyalty bill which proposes to adt^pt the 
secret-police and star-chambef meth¬ 
ods of the Russian Okhrana, the OPU, 
the.OQPU. the Naai Qestapo, and the 
Fascist Blackshirt Militia. 

At a time when America is In the 
world’s mind and in literal fact the 
exemplar and defender of personal lib¬ 
erty and opportunity, of the dvil rights 
of fair trial for the individual cltisens, 
the Republican-sponsored Rees bill 
would deprive American citlsens of the 
basic civil right to be considered inno¬ 


cent imtit proven guilty. It would de¬ 
prive American cttizdis of the right to 
trial In open court, of the right to know 
the evidence against them and to con¬ 
front their accusers in open court, of 
the right of counsel and of trial by a jury 
of their peers. 

Mr. Speaker, the leaders of the Re¬ 
publican Party are not really afraid of 
communism, nor of the admission of 
400,006 displaced persons. They are, I 
submit, afraid of the American people. 
They ere afraid that, if the pandemon¬ 
ium of fear is let down long enough for 
the American people to hear themselves 
think, they will add up what the Repub¬ 
lican-controlled Eightieth Congress has 
done and intends to do to their welfare 
and hope for a future of security, oppor¬ 
tunity, and personal freedom. 

Now, let us see just what has been 
going on and what is about to happen 
to the hopes and plans of the average 
American family: 

Mr. Speaker, in the early days of the 
war, when there was considerable oppo¬ 
sition to the late President Roosevelt's 
indivisible seven-point anti-inflation pro¬ 
gram, opposition to which resulted in the 
defeat of some of Its features and the 
weakening of others, one of the principal 
opponents of the Economic Stabilization 
Act. Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
expressed the view that a little inflation 
would not do us any harm. 

He Joined with others, including the 
head of the Orange and the Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, in proposing 
that prices be allowed to rise to their 
natural level in the open market. One 
of these gentlemen expressed the view 
that, even with short supplies, prices 
could be used to ration, even to a surplus. 

At the time, these smooth words were 
denounced as a proposal for limited star¬ 
vation, for pricing millions of our people 
out of the market, so that they could not 
buy what they needed for the proper 
nourishment and clothing and housing 
of their families. 

Under such a ssrstem, the rich would 
have rapidly become richer on rising 
prices, but the consumers would have 
fallen out of the market. Demands for 
higher and higher wages, made in a con¬ 
tinuous attempt to chase the devil of 
inflation around the stump would have 
disrupted industrial relations, caused 
strikes, and interrupted and cut down 
war production. 

Fortunately, these gentlemen's recom¬ 
mendations did not prevail. 

We did have the Economic Stabiliza¬ 
tion Act. 

Wages were stabilized. 

Prices were stabilized to a substantial 
degree, though not as firmly as wages. 

Because of the pressures of business 
and industry, the act's provision for sta¬ 
bilization of profits was honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. 

Why was the suggestion that a little 
inflation would not do us any harm put 
aside as bad advice? 

There were many reasons. 

We had a great goal and we had vlsi<m 
and determination and a high degree of 
unity. 

We had a war to win. 


Most of us, Including most of the 12.- 
000,000 members of the armed services, 
most wage earners and, X am convinced, 
most businessmen, then believed that the 
winning of the war was the first stage in 
the making of a lasting peace based on 
the Atlantic Charter and the “four free¬ 
doms.” 

We were going somewhere, going for¬ 
ward, and we were fighting, working, 
planning together. 

We were blessed with a leader, demo¬ 
cratically chosen and elected, who gave 
the immediate goal of 50,000 planes, 
75,000 tanks, and 8,000,000 tons of ship¬ 
ping. 

I need not name the leader of the other 
political party, a man recommended for 
his youth and genius as an administrator 
and statesman, who said with little faith 
that this goal was fantastic and Impos¬ 
sible of achievement. 

It is enough to say that goal was 
reached and doubled and that the war 
was ended years earlier than it would 
have been on a timid business-as-usual 
basis—if, Indeed, it could have been won 
at all that way. Millions of families 
have their men back because that goal 
was reached and doubled (as rapidly as 
It was). 

But. Mr. Speaker, there was another 
reason why the advice of a little infla¬ 
tion was put aside. 

It was because Franklin D. Roosevelt 
told the man who proposed it that there 
was no such thing as “a little inflation.” 

He said that a little Inflation was like 
a little cocaine. A litttle led to a little 
more, and more and more, until It be¬ 
came a habit; a vicious, debilitating, de¬ 
grading, deadly habit, growing by what 
it fed on until in the end the ravaged 
addict either had to accept a drastic cure 
or die. 

Such boldness in planning, in the state¬ 
ment of goals, in the formulation of ways 
to attain them, such plain speaking to 
those who stand In the way are needed 
today. 

President Truman has tried again and 
again to assert such leadership in the 2 
years since VJ-day. 

His task has been made more difficult, 
first, by believers of business as usual in 
the various war agencies who started a 
reckless, irresponsible deccmtrol stam¬ 
pede the day after VJ-day, Ignoring the 
fact that effective controls should have 
been continued until the transition to 
peacetime production had been made and 
supplies and demand were in approxi¬ 
mate balance. 

These men also appeared to ignore the 
tremendous task of aiding the war- 
stricken world to get back to economic, 
political, and social health, back to a con¬ 
dition where the principles of the At¬ 
lantic Charter and the four freedoms 
could become everyday practice. 

Aiding and abetting this stampede 
were those in the Congress who, to quote 
the present chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, thought we should 
“return to normalcy.” During the war 
Members of this persuasion had com¬ 
pelled the President to install In the war 
agencies, particularly in OPA, persons 
who thought as they did and who, with 
the outbreak of peace, strove to plan and 
talk and act on a business-as-usual basis. 
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This Is the reason for the $5 a ton in¬ 
crease in steel, the $200 and $300 in¬ 
crease in automobile prices, and the price 
escalators Installed for many other items. 

Despite this weakening of the stabili¬ 
zation program by these price bulges, it 
was not broken until a year ago, when 
the Congress gave the President a cyn¬ 
ically contrived and wholly unworkable 
price-control bill with an “or else** ulti¬ 
matum. He signed it with a gun at his 
head, only because of the very real dan¬ 
ger of civil disorder if August 1, 1946, 
had arrived with no control to prevent 
wholesale rent Increases and evictions. 

Between then and November, 1946, 
the American people were the victims of 
a two-pronged blitz by the National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
meat industry, both working for the 
election of a Republican majority in Con¬ 
gress that would remove what little eco¬ 
nomic stabilization was left, reduce Gov¬ 
ernment expenditures for necessary eco¬ 
nomic and social services, cut taxes on 
high incomes and deprive labor of cer¬ 
tain hard-won rights and protections in 
collective bargaining with employers. 

Here let it be noted that (a) 1946 
profits were running ahead of wartime 
peaks, and (b) labor had already been 
beaten in its attempts during the strikes 
of 1946 to maintain wartime take-home 
pay and the real purchasing power neces¬ 
sary to support a stable and healthy 
market for postwar full production. 

This was not enough. 

We had to travel the full route, all the 
way back to “normalcy” to the boom- 
and-bust of the twenties and early thir¬ 
ties. 

Powerful reactionary forces in and out 
of Congress had forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing in 25 years. 

The NAM offered the bait of lower 
prices if price control and other stabili¬ 
zation measures were removed. 

The meat industry held back meat and 
went on a sit-down strike 60 days before 
election. 

And the Republican Party put in elec¬ 
tric light.s against the night skies the 
taunting question that may ytrt boomer¬ 
ang against it and its candidates—‘*Had 
enough?” 

Well, the campaign of cynical propa¬ 
ganda and deliberate confusion—most 
of it paid for with taxpayers' money In 
the form of deductions from Income 
taxes—was successful. 

A majority of those who voted 12,- 
000,000 less than the nearly 47,000,000 
who voted in 1944 said “Yes” to the ques¬ 
tion, “Had enough?” 

The American people had paid for 
their own poison. 

Now the Republican Party, having won 
a victory, having won a clear-v/orking 
majority in the Congress, was stuck with 
that victory. It had to try to deliver, 
and to do so in such a way as to insure 
control of both the Congress and the 
Presidency in 1948. 

How has it succeeded, to what extent 
and in what respects? 

In achieving the Immediate objectives 
of the NAM, the real-estate lobby, the 
railroad lobby, the private-power lobby, 
and the coalition of special interests 
comprising the antilabor lobby, the Re¬ 


publican Party has succeeded to an ei- 
tent that must be gratifying to them. 

I know that the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan has complained that his party has 
sold out to the New Deal because the 
Republican majority did not in the first 
90 days sweep away all vestiges of the 
National Labor Relations Act and other 
New Deal laws which, in his view, are 
abominations. 

But I think the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan is too impatient. 

He does not imderstand or is not at¬ 
tentive enough to his party's problem of 
winning the 1948 election. In surgery, 
there Is a difference between a saw and 
a scalpel; In medicine there Is a differ¬ 
ence between curative drugs admin¬ 
istered orally and the hypodermic needle. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
question of wages, prices, and profits, on 
which the NAM and the Republican 
Party made certain promises, let us look 
at the record: 

The year 1939 has been adopted as the 
ba.sic point for Government program and 
exoendltures. 

In 1939 we had about 9!000,000 unem¬ 
ployed as compared with full employ¬ 
ment today; our national income was 
$72,600,000,000 as compared with $199,- 
600,000.000 in 1947; our population was 
130.880,000 as compared with 143,338,- 
000 today. 

In 1939 we should have had in prog¬ 
ress at least seven, not one, wealth- 
producing developments such as TVA, 
wlilch later supplied the margin for vic¬ 
tory in aluminum, fertilizers, and atomic 
energy. 

Today the Republican Party proposes 
to try to shrink our Government's role 
in the economic and social rehabilitation 
of our country back to 1939 levels. 

The Republican program does not in¬ 
clude provision for the vast program of 
needed public works which should be au¬ 
thorized, planned, and blueprinted now, 
to be held in reserve for the time when 
supply and demand for consumer goods 
and housing come into balance and such 
projects are needed to maintain full em¬ 
ployment and increase cur productive 
resources and markets. 

By action of the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration In the executive branch, the 
budget has been balanced and more than 
balanced. 

The surplus for the fiscal year ended 
June 30,1947, was $754,000,000. 

For the present year, it is estimated 
to be at least $4,000,000,000. 

This, as President Truman would be 
the first to state, is larger than it should 
be. 

It is no fault of President Truman and 
hl3 administration that a substantial 
part of this surplus is not being used 
today to balance the human budget, to 
balance the housing budget, the health 
budget, the educational budget, the 
budget for our senior citizens and those 
disa’olcd by accidents and disease, the 
.soil-conscrvaiion budget, the irrigation 
budget, the reclamation budget, the 
pov/cr budget, the reforestation budget. 

The Democratic Party has consistently 
stood for balancing of the human budget, 
when necessary, putting it ahead of bal¬ 
ancing of the money budget. 


We can owe money to ourselves, but 
how can we rest ea^ knowing that we 
have a budget surplus achieved at the 
cost of human lives and human health, 
happiness, and opportunity for millions 
of our people? 

Since we have this surplus, one would 
have assumed that the Republican Party, 
long an advocate of reducing the national 
debt, would have been the first to agree 
with President Truman on the wisdom 
of applying the surplus to a reduction of 
that debt. 

The Republicans cried havoc and gal¬ 
loping ruination when the national debt 
in 1939 was $40,000,000,000; today, with 
a national debt of $258,300,000,000, they 
turn a blind eye to it and propose instead 
a tax reduction that would give $1,200,- 
000,000 to 682.000 taxpayers with incomes 
above $10,000 and divide $2,900,000,000 
among 49,000,000 taxpayers with incomes 
below $10,000. 

What price debt reduction now? 

I will go into the answer to this ques¬ 
tion when I discuss the matter of wages, 
prices, and profits. 

I have put this matter of so-called 
economy and tax reduction first because 
the Republican Party put it first. It is 
important for a reason which I Intend to 
make abundantly apparent. 

More important in the record of Re¬ 
public performance, In my opinion, are 
these Items: 

First. Wrecking of the veterans* hous¬ 
ing program. 

Second, Wrecking of all emergency 
housing programs by premature removal 
of priorities, allocations, and price ceil¬ 
ings on scarce materials. 

Third. Wrecking of effective rent con¬ 
trol and the deliberate exposure of 
50.009.000 Americans to the legalized 
hijacking of rent Increases. This obedi¬ 
ence to the real-estate lobby Is made 
more contemptible by the pretense that 
such Increases must be “voluntary.” 
Lacking Government enforcement, this 
hypocritical limitation has the strength 
of a piece of wet paper. 

Fourth. Stalling on Fcaeral aid to edu¬ 
cation until next year, when an inade¬ 
quate ersatz bill may be passed in the 
hope of catching votes in the 1948 pri¬ 
maries and elections. 

Piith. S'^alling on even the ersatz 
health program to be limited to charity 
cases; put oil to next year for the same 
reason, to catch votes. 

S^xlh. Stalling on any long-range 
postwar housing program; probably 
killed by the real-estate lobby. 

Seventh. Stalling on PEFC, on anti- 
poll tax and antilynch legislation until 
1948, when one or more may be enacted 
depending on the Republican estimate of 
the election prospects. 

On education, health, housing, and 
the civilnri gilts bills, the Republican ma¬ 
jority could have legislated at any time 
in the past 6 months. Had there been 
the will, the v/ay was open. 

The Republican Party had the major¬ 
ity. It had the responsibility. It can¬ 
not avoid the blame. 

In the other body, enough Democratic 
votes were available to adopt cloture and 
get a sure majority vote for the enact¬ 
ment of the three basic civil-rights bills. 
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ttgtath. Systexnatle chopping down of 
services to farmers,, ranchers, miners, 
sad wage earners in reckless reduction 
of the appropriations lor the Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, and 
Labor. 

Reclamation has been cut at a time 
when himdreds of thousands of veterans 
want farms and when a hungry world 
cries for food. 

Irrigation development has been cut. 

Power development has been cut. in the 
face of a present power shortaire in the 
West and a shortage throughout the Na¬ 
tion, blighting industrial development, 
employment, markets, and hope for con¬ 
tinuing prosperity. 

Rural Electrification Administration 
funds hstve been cut, although 4 out of 10 
of our farms still lack electricity. 

Contradicting the fine phrases of 
friendship for labor that accompanied 
the Taft-Hartley bill, the various bureaus 
and services of the Department of Labor 
have been made a shambles. 

The United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice has been weakened; the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been reduced so that 
facts needed by both labor and manage¬ 
ment In peaceful collective bargaining 
cannot be promptly and accurately as¬ 
sembled and made available while they 
are still timely; the Bureau of Labor 
Standards is down and very nearly out; 
the Wage and Hour Division, with an 
impossible administrative load Imposed 
by the so-called portal-to-portal amend¬ 
ments. has a pitifully Inadeauate budget 
with which to attempt the job. 

Ninth. Cutting back low-cost pubUo 
power development by a set of bills that 
would require such projects to sell elec¬ 
tricity at the generating point, at the 
same time exempting a large proportion 
of privately owned utilities from the reg¬ 
ulation of the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion. 

No neater formula for delivering con¬ 
sumers of electricity to the tender mer¬ 
cies of the private power Interests at the 
private utilities' own price could be de¬ 
vised. 

Tenth. Attempting to divide, weaken, 
and destroy labor unions by the Taft- 
Hartley Act which, In Its various provi¬ 
sions. carries the seeds of the sort of in¬ 
dustrial war this Nation suffered in the 
twenties and early thirties, when strong 
corporations attempted to club, gas, 
shoot, and terrorize workers into em¬ 
ployment on the employers' own terms. 

This Is only a hasty and partial listing 
of the major achievement of the first Re¬ 
publican Congress in 16 years. 

I have not dealt with the special raids, 
such as the gas utility bill, the bill to 
exempt the railroads from the antitrust 
laws, the bill to repeal the increased 
benefits of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and many others. 

I have left what I consider the most 
Important and sinister characteristic of 
the Republican performance, reserving it 
for final reference. 

Earlier. I mentioned the Republican 
propoeah for tax cuts, a little for the low- 
income. much for the high-income few. 
Tied In with tax cuts are prices, profits, 
wages, and adequate supplies of needed 
goods. 


We are about to take off on another 
round in the inflationary spiral. With 
other nations crying for food, farm and 
industrial machinery, and materials, 
supply continues to be below the real 
demand at home and abroad. At the 
same time, minions of people, here and 
abroad, are being priced out of the mar¬ 
ket for food, clothing, cars, refrigera¬ 
tors. washing machines, farm machin¬ 
ery. and the heavy capital goods neces¬ 
sary particularly for rehabilitation of 
productive plant in other nations. 

While prices continue their upward 
trend, with wage rates lagging, the mo¬ 
nopolistic steel shortage throws tens of 
thousands of auto workers out of work 
for weeks at a time and cuts the work¬ 
week of other thousands to 4 days and 
$30 in wages. 

Recent floods, the most disastrous In 
history because the Congress refuses to 
apply the successful experiment of TVA 
to the Missouri and other valleys, have 
cut our expected production of corn, 
pork, and other meats, aggravating the 
World-Wide competition for what food 
supplies are going to be available. 

These shortages of steel, foods, and 
other essentials boost prices so that, 
while Inflation continues, deflation has 
already set in for millions of people, 
here and abroad. They are being priced 
out of the market. 

Our economy, careening along on a 
dizzy spree, is building up to a big let¬ 
down. The economists tell us the bust 
that will follow the present boom will not 
be a little depression. It can be big, 
stubborn, and long-lasting. It can de¬ 
liver the rest of the world to the final 
desperation of totalitarianism and put 
democracy in danger here at home. If. 
for example, the steel Industry's short¬ 
sighted estimates of future steel capacity 
should be allowed to come true, we would 
have, by 1950, some 14.000.000 unem¬ 
ployed and a few years later as many as 
20,000,000 unemployed. 

8o alarming is the prospect that the 
very man who a few years ago suggested 
that a little inflation would not do us any 
harm made the suggestion to a congres¬ 
sional committee a lew weeks ago that it 
might be wise to restore price control. 

"'Not a chance." said the leader of the 
Republican majority. 

Just like that. Instantly. Without a 
moment's hesitation. 

Mr. O'Neal made the suggestion In 
6X>eaking of the serious cuts in food pro¬ 
duction caused by the recent floods and 
the resulting danger of new Increases in 
food prices in the months to come. 

At last. 4 years later, Mr. O'Neal was 
afraid of lnflati<m. Apparently he rec¬ 
ognized that a little inflation was like a 
little cocaine. A year ago he had been 
for taking off price and rationing con¬ 
trols. But, after a year's experience, he 
had had enough and he was afraid. 

But the Republican Party is not afraid. 
Oh, no. Not yet. or perhaps it is very 
much afraid and Is determined to carry 
through the Inflationary cycle nntil— 
well, until after the IMS elections. 

Intentional or not. that Is the effect of 
the work of this Repubhean controlled 
Congress. 

“Let prices rise to their natural level 
in the open market”—a market tragl- 


oaUy ^ort of need, actual human need 
as distinguished from purchasing power 
that shrinks as prices rise. 

Let consumers with the longest purses 
buy new cars at $500 premiums and used 
oars at fantastic prices. 

Let them buy 9 JI the food they want 
at any price while other nations, our 
allies in the war to make one world, 
reduce their rations below the wartime 
levels and share among themselves to 
stave off mass deaths by starvation. 

Let the steel industry hold down pro¬ 
duction and refuse to enlarge Its plant 
capacity out of fear of oncoming depres¬ 
sion and gather the black rosebuds of 
high prices while it may. 

Let landlords and tenants “voluntar¬ 
ily” negotiate higher rents—with a hous¬ 
ing shortage of at least 2,000.000 units. 

And. meantime, hamper and weaken 
labor in its efforts to negotiate wage in¬ 
creases that will keep the worker's family 
at least within sight of the soaring cost 
of living. 

Chloroform the Wagner-Taft-EUender 
housing bill. 

Strangle the veterans' housing pro¬ 
gram. 

Give novocalne to the bills for a 65- 
cent minimum wage, to more nearly 
adequate social-security payments to the 
aged, the handicapped, the mothers, and 
children. 

Put a cheap charity mustard plaster 
over our national health needs. 

Offer the cotton candy of civil rights 
bills, passed by the House but not by the 
Senate. 

All this is consistent with the trickle- 
down theory of prosperity that has failed 
again and again in our history. 

Let $17,000,000,000 and more In profits, 
after taxes, boll to the top and, say the 
proponents and addicts of this theory, 
inevitably it will trickle down to the many 
on the bottom. 

But already there is proof that these 
profits are not trickling back down fast 
enough. 

Already It is apparent that the circula¬ 
tory system of our $225,000,000,000 econ¬ 
omy is dangerously out of balance that 
profits are not getting back into wages, 
salaries, and purchasing power fast 
enough for the masses of our people to 
buy back what they produce and what 
they need to maintain an American 
standard of living. . 

Last Tuesday, July 22, this House con¬ 
fessed this fact when it adopted a pro¬ 
hibition against Government curbs on in¬ 
stallment selling. 

Is not this where we came in? 

Installment selling, which has in¬ 
creased at an unprecedented rate in the 
past year as the NAM fell down on its 
promises of lower prices If controls were 
removed, can now be expected to soar to 
new levels. It will rise, as in the twen¬ 
ties, until the time comes when too many 
Americans have run out of money to pay 
any more first installments. 

Mr. Speaker, with the adoption of this 
measure taking the lid off installment 
selling, this Congress will have completed 
the planning for inflation, for another 
boom and bust 

The easy resort to the cocaine of infla¬ 
tion. which we resisted during the war 
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because of President Roosevelt's warn* 
ing and because we as a people were uniU 
ed in a purpose and a plan, has now been 
made the national diet. It has been 
asked for by short-sighted special inter¬ 
est groups and lobbies, greedy for imme¬ 
diate profits, whatever the long-run 
damage to the national economy, to the 
American people, and to their own long- 
run interest and survival as free enter¬ 
prisers. 

It has been prescribed and adminis¬ 
tered by this Republican-controlled Con¬ 
gress over the protests of a minorits' of 
Members who still remember the last de¬ 
pression and how It came to pass. 

"A little inflation Is like a little co¬ 
caine,” said President Roosevelt. 

Today our economic system is being 
dosed daily with the deadly drug of In¬ 
flation. 

Perhaps It will work. Perhaps the Re¬ 
publican Party can keep the patient 
feeling fairly happy until the 1948 elec¬ 
tions are safely past. 

If that happens, the Republican Party 
may win, but the American people and 
the people of the world who look to us 
for leadership and help will lose. 

And we. all of us, will go down In his¬ 
tory as Members of Ihe inflation Con¬ 
gress. a cocaine Congress. 

Mr. O'Neal has made his peace with his 
own conscience and with history. But 
the leaders of the Republican Party have 
waved aside his suggestion as ridiculous. 

Theirs is the awful responsibility. 

In support of certain statements I 
have made in the course of ray remarks, 
I am Inserting in the Record the follow¬ 
ing items; 

First, An Associated Press dispatch 
published in the Washington Star, July 
25. 1947, entitled “Wholesale Prices 
Climb 0.6 Percent Over Old High.” 

Second. A report In the Washington 
Post for July 26.1947, quoting BLS find¬ 
ings that between May 15 and June 15, 
retail food prices rose from 187.6 to 190.5 
percent of the 1935-39 index. 

Third. An article by Thomas L. Stokes 
in the Washington Daily Nev/s, July 25, 
1947, entitled “Mr. Truman’s Appraisal.” 

Fourth. A letter from Elizabeth S. 
Magee, general secretary of the National 
Consumers League, published in the 
Washington Post. July 26, 1947, entitled 
“Postponed Minimum Wage Boost.*' 

Fifth. A Washington Post editorial, 
published July 26, 1947, entitled “Last 
Chance” and making a final appeal to 
the House to act upon the Stratton bill 
to admit 400,000 refugees. 

IProm the Washington Star of July 26,19471 

WHOISSAI.E PRICES CLZMB 0PERCENT OVER 
OZ.n HIGH 

Wholesale prices hit a new postwar peak 
last week. 

The Bureau of Labor Stattetics reported Its 
lnde.\, based on the 1926 average, stood at 
160.3, topping the previous postwar high of 
last March by 0.0 percent. 

Substantially higher prices for farm conr- 
znoditles and a number or industrial goods 
were responsible for an Increase of 1.3 per¬ 
cent in average wholesale market prices dur¬ 
ing the week ended July 19. 

Farm products and foods rose 2.4 percent 
and 1.3 percent, respectively. 


Food prices were 1.6 percent below the 
March peak hut 18.3 percent higher than a 
year ago. 

[From the Washington Post of July 26,1941] 
voop PRICES max 1.7 percsmt m month herb 

Betall food prices In Washington rose 1.7 
percent between May 16 and June 16 of this 
year, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics, while In 56 other cities, the average 
Increase was 1.5 percent. 

The retail index here climbed from 1B7.8 
on May 16 to 190.9 on June 16. a rise of 31 
percent over June 16 of the previous year and 
103 percent higher than the August 1930 
Index. 

Nationally, the retail food price Index rose 
from 187.6 to 190.6 percent of the 1036-30 
index, the Bureau said. This was 31 percent 
above mid-June 1946, the lest month of ex¬ 
tensive Government price controls. 

The sharp rise In the national family food 
hill was due mostly to an 8-percent Increase 
In the prices of red meats and a 2-percent 
seasonal advance In eggs. These increases 
eftaet declines of 6 percent for fats and oils, 
a percent tor coSee, and 1 percent for fruits 
and vegetables. 

The Bureau found in Its survey that food 
prices bad risen during the last month in 46 
of the 66 cities surveyed, in nine cities, 
prices were down, and In Denver, Colo., they 
were unchanged. 

Advances ranged from 0.6 percent In Jack- 
son Miss., to 4.4 percent in Providence, R, 1. 
Declines varied from 0.1 percent In Mobile, 
Ala., to 1.6 percent In Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

[Prom the Washington Dally News of July 
26, 1947) 

MB. TSUMAN’O APPRAISAL 
<By Thomas L. Stokes) 

We are a $226,000,000,000 Nation—-but we 
don’t act like It. 

That, in effect. Is the reaction of at least 
one reader to President Truman's compre¬ 
hensive and detailed economic report to Con¬ 
gress. 

Sixty million of us, and a few over, have 
Jobs, an all-time peak. This shows what we 
can do. There's no reason why we can’t go 
on doing It for, as the President said, our 
country "has the physical resources, the tech¬ 
nological skills, the managerial genius, and 
the trained labor for a steady expansion of 
national output.'* 

But, as he pointed out, there are business¬ 
men who still make decisions on the theory 
that "the consumption capacity of the coun¬ 
try is severely limited * ♦ • the occur¬ 
rence of periodic depressions is unavoidable" 
* • • who seek relief from business dif¬ 
ficulties by "limiting the capacity of their 
plants and induotrles and by withholding 
new production techniques. ’ Some go as far 
as to "Uige that a considerable volume of 
unemployoment is necessary in order to in¬ 
duce workers, under the threat of lay-offs, to 
produce offlciently." 

As for labor, the President pointed out 
there arc some there who believe the volume 
of available work is limited, eo they resort 
to familiar practices to hold onto their Jobs— 
slow-downs, made work, feather-bedding, sol- 
dlerlng on the Job, which contributed to the 
enactment of labor regulatory legislation. 

Despite present high prosperity and em¬ 
ployment, there is real danger of recession or 
depression, which comes from our failure to 
act like a $226,000,000,000 nation. The Pres¬ 
ident, singled out the sure signs of trouble 
that are ahead unless we take care. This^ 
too, reveals a shortsightedness that is not 
complimentary to a $225,000,000,000 nation, 
lor the President and his Council of Economic 
Advisers pointed out the same things 6 
months ago. 


Brains we have in plenty, which the Presi¬ 
dent reemphasised. But, along with that, as 
he stressed again, is the need for discipline 
and restraint and willingness to adopt busi¬ 
ness and labor policies that will keep the 
economy in twlance-^wUlingness, too. to do 
certain things in Government. 

As for Oavernznent's part, President Tru¬ 
man played over again the record of 6 months 
ago, a little late now, with Congress hurry¬ 
ing to recess and get away. He offered then 
a short-range program for this session of 
congress, as well as a long-range program. 

That part of the short-range program de¬ 
signed to check Inflationary preSBures. which 
was maintenance of present tax rates and 
use of the surplus to pay off the public debt, 
he got only by vetoing the same tax bill 
twice. 

Nothing at all has happened on the part of 
that program designed to spread income to 
absorb our rapidly accelerating production 
and to open up new Job opportunities, which 
Included a comprehensive housing program; 
raising of minimum wages and extension of 
coverage; increase in social-security benefits 
to meet higher living costs. The other item, 
maintenance of rent controls. Congress dis¬ 
regarded to the extent of the 15 percent 
voluntary boost. 

[Prom the Washington Post of July 26,19471 
postponed minimum wags boost 

The leadership of the House of Represent¬ 
atives withdrew last week from Its earller- 
announesd decision to Increase the 40-cent 
minimum wage in the Pair Labor Standards 
Act this summer. This is another example 
of the cynical indifference to the public wel¬ 
fare exhibited by the Eightieth Congress. 

The controversy over restrictions on union 
labor has diverted attention from congres¬ 
sional policy affecting unorganized workers. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, enacted in 
1938, has provided basic protection for these 
u '.organized workers, but the flat minimum 
of 40 cents per hour is now inadequate to 
meet even subsistence needs. In the closing 
days oi the Seventy-ninth Congress, the 66- 
ceiit minimum wage bill, which had been 
passed by the Senate, was defeated In the 
House. This would have seemed to be one 
of the first items of unfinished business for 
the new Congress when it met In January. 
Senator Tapt, chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, however, has re¬ 
peatedly given the same answer to queries as 
to action on minimum wage, "Wc do not 
know whether we will have time to get to 
minimum wage this session." 

But the CungresB hud time to enact the 
esurcmcly dangerous Owynne-Donnell bill, 
which reduces to 2 years the period in which 
clalme for wages due under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (as well as other Federal wage 
laws) can be collected and, by various de¬ 
vices. undercuts the effective enforcement 
of the law. The Congress also had time to 
cut the budget for enforcement of the Pair 
Labor Standards Act—both its wage and 
child-labor provisions, the former by 26 per¬ 
cent and the latter by 60 percent. 

The movement for minimum wage In this 
country began in the States in the early 
part of the century. It gained momentum 
during the depression years when waffes fell 
to unbelievably low levels, when decent em¬ 
ployers were caught In the competition with 
substandard employers and when public re¬ 
lief funds were used to supplement low wages. 
Twenty-six States and four Territories have 
adopted minimum-wage laws. The enact¬ 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act brought 
thousands of men and women under the pro¬ 
tection of a Nation-wide, statutory mini¬ 
mum. and It established the principle of 
Government responsibility for minimum 
wages, which has been upheld by the courts 
and supported by public opinion. 
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fMAteMfc mimbf of tbt un^irptMi «n 

HKiPH tiM OBocgMiiitd TSMf wm 

tlM people we toiget wbea ire iMer 
ttMi Wise tBOceeeee eeoured bf winionfT They 
«ie the people who ere hexdeet hit by Tiling 
pnoee beoeuM the major portion at thebr 
Income must be spent for food and otothlng. 
If they are to their heads above wiiter» 
If Uitey are to remain eelf«eupportlni eon- 
euaieni Instead of reoCpleiits of reUef, them 
must be an Inoreaee In their hourly wage 
rate. 

Inoreaaed produoUvlty makee Inereaaed 
wages poeslbie. But ft does not Insure them. 
The history of American industry shows that. 
In the absence of controls, either of effeottve 
ooUeotlTe bargaining or leglalatlan, I ncr eased 
productivity was not adequately reflected In 
the pay envelope. Diwtng the « yearn pre¬ 
ceding the cnOx at 1029 productivity per 
man-hour increaead ML percent and wage 
rates only percent In manufacturing— 
a dlspfulty which undoubtedly contributed 
to the ooUapee. 

Oongrassman HstnoBr, chairman of the 
Bouse Labor Committee, says: ‘*It's an off 
ttntn nest Janupry,** but he makes no prom¬ 
ise of action then. Must we wait for a new 
mandate of the people? 

BLosABini 8 . Itsen. 

General deoretary, 
Natiomt Owtumen League. 

OLBVXLAND. 


(ftom the Washington Post of July 20.1047] 

LSBT CRAWOB 

Ihe cartoon on this page gives an Impres¬ 
sion of the hopelessness that will be caused 
among the dlspiaced persona by our vacated 
Congress. The hungry sheep are looking up 
and are not fed. This seems their lot as the 
result of the shelving of the Stratton bill to 
admit 400.000 refugees. The bUl may come 
up next year, but in that event there would 
have to be another round of testimony to 
disprove all the arguments which have been 
marshaled against It. 

evidently the latest and principal argu¬ 
ment is l^reswitatlve Ooasm's. This Is 
that 100.000 DP's are Busdan Jews whom the 
Soviet Union Is deUberately trying to plant 
in this country for flfth-eolnmn activity. 
This is quite untrue. The resort to such sn 
argument shows an opposition bereft of 
either logic or bowels In resisting a measure 
which has Nation-wide backing. The fact Is 
that of the 600.000 DPW, Jews of all nationali¬ 
ties number only about 180^)00, and they are 
mainly Polish Jews. They are refugees, not 
missionaries—refugees from Naal supprssslon 
and Communist repression alike. The Bus- 
sums, far from wanting them to spread the 
gospel, are anxious to see them re¬ 
patriated to what the Bnadane euphemletl- 
eally call their The reason for 

this anxiety is In some oases that they are 
proscribed for antl-Oommunlst activity, In 
others that they know too much about the 
kind of government In Buasla or In the coun¬ 
tries under Soviet sway, and could many a 
tale unfold. Xt this cannot be done, tire next 
best thing from Moscow's point of view is to 
''put them down." sa Deimty Foreign Min¬ 
ister Vlahinrtty Is reported to have said to 
Secretary Byrnes at the Paris Conleranoe, 
with a thumb-down gesture expressive of 
extermination. 

In point of fact, it is not the Jewish DP*s 
who want to come to America. Judging from 
the evidence of those who have visited the 
Islands of refugees in Germany, the Jews have 
only one proi^ed land in xidnd, and that 
is Palestine. The Belts and the Poles, who 
prspondarate In the DP's camps, will go any¬ 
where that promlaes a dianoe of Hie, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happlneM. For 100 years 
this country, to its great benefit and greater 
glory, has been affoMUng this chance. 


am the atmes of the Stratton wn have 
wtthdrawn thebr eeee against taundatlon. 
The Stratton bill woubl admit 100 AM a year 
for 4 yean. It would not do the sUgbtaot 
vfMiitoe to our ^piota sfslem, but would ao- 
oommodata theee people through en edjuet- 
msnt of the qtw^. whltii have not been 
sued in nep^ of some na tl o natttle e for 
yean baok. The eand ldat ee for admission 
would not be In their preeent predbmment tt 
they were not more or lees our kind of people. 
It le dtstrMstng to thoee who have seen theee 
lOUc In their eempe to read the epithets that 
have been hurled at them by opponents of 
the Stratton bUl. One rememben such sights 
M title pioneer-looking woman presiding ovsr 
htf kitchen in tin Wleebeden oamp for Bafts. 
She fled from the tyranny In which she had 
to live and work as profsssor of home eco¬ 
nomies at Elga Univerelty when the Buaelans 
came In. That ahe and the others like her are 
no-goods is so gross an Insult that the 
aspflraion reacts upon sny person making it. 

For God and humanity, as Mstiaini would 
soy. let come member of the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee ask that the Stratton btu be oaUed 
up before adjournment, ao that Ouagress may 
reasurt our nunnl ieadmblp in a world of 
tumbling values. The Jurlsdicttan of oon- 
•olenoe hss never yet stcqiped at the frontier. 
It will mark the eclipse of our oivillastlon 
When ft doee. 


Hetrisg Denied 


SXITSNSZON OF REMARKS 

HON. PHIUP J. PHIUHN 

or MASSA CnUS XTTB 

IN THE HOU8B OF BSPRESBEiTATlVES 

Satur<Uiy, July 26,1947 

Mr. PHTTJUN. Mr. Bpealcer, the 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee on July 21 presented a list 
of organizations and witnesses which 
testified for and against the subject of 
universal military training. 

It ought to he dear that the great bulk 
of these organizations and witnesses tes¬ 
tified In 194$, almost 2 years prior to the 
recent hearings. Many organizations 
which were heard 2 years ago have raised 
a question about the propriety of exclud¬ 
ing them from public hearing this time. 
They point out that in 194$ we were In a 
state of hostilities, that the report of the 
President's Commission on Universal 
Training was not then before them, that 
there is an entirely different interna¬ 
tional situation now which requires com¬ 
ment and discussion. Furthermore, they 
point out that the bill which the Armed 
Services Committee considered was not 
printed until Thursday, July 10, 1047, 
and they therefore have bad no oppor¬ 
tunity to study or present testimony on it. 

Among the organizations which were 
not granted time to be heard were the 
National Education Association, the Na¬ 
tional Orange, the National Farmers* 
Union, the American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Professors, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
the Methodist Church, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col¬ 
ored People, the Zntematlonal Associa¬ 
tion of Machinists, the Brotheihood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and other groups. 
Several of these groups through repre¬ 
sentatives who were at the recent publle 


bearingi before the suboommtttee stated 
that they had even been promised a bear¬ 
ing by the chai rm an of the committee. 

That the Bouse may know the indi¬ 
viduals and organizations who were 
heard In the recent bearings, X append 
a list of the dates and persons who pre¬ 
sented testimony before the Committee 
and Subcommittee on Armed Services: 
oioirpa AMD tHoxvnmAta wbo w awuiin vox 

oa juux xnr vmvmux, nuxmtfo BXroas com- 

Hxmi OX aoBcoMiarmi ok abkxo fobcxs, 

1041 

Dr. XEarl Oomptoa (for unlvargal mUltary 
training), June 11. 1947. 

Bev. Btoiund A. Walsh (for univeraal mili¬ 
tary training), June 18. 1947. 

Bev. Daniel Poling (for universal military 
training), Jane 10. 1947. 

Mr. Truman Gibson (for universal military 
training). June 10. 1047. 

Oltiaens’ SSnergenoy Committee tor Uni¬ 
versal Training, justice Owen Boberts testt- 
fylng (tot universal military Walnlng), June 
27. 1047. 

Philadelphia Committee Against Peacetime 
Oonsoriptlon (against universal military 
tratning), July 7. 1047. 

Women's Oommlttee to Oppoes Conscrip¬ 
tion (against imlvsrsal military training). 
July 7. 1047. 

American Legion Auxiliary (tor univeraal 
mUltary traint^). July 7. 1047. 

Socialist Party (i^inst universal military 
training). July 0, 1047. 

Amsrloan Legion (for universal military 
training), July 0, 1047. 

American Veterans’ Committee (against 
universal military training), July 9, 1947. 

Progressive Oitlxens ot America (lor uni¬ 
versal military training). July 9, 1947. 

Synagogue Council of America (against 
universal military training), July 10, 1947. 

Father Dan Lanlng. Individual, from Texas 
(for universal military training), July 10, 
1947. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
(against universal military training), July 
10. 1947. 

Dr. Blake Van Leer, individual, president, 
Georgia Tech, (tor universal military train¬ 
ing). July 10, 1947. 

CIC (against universal mUltary training), 
July 10. 1047. 

Rabbi Michael Aronson, DAV (for univer¬ 
sal mUltary training), July 10. 1947. 

Representative Ahaw CifArroN Powxtt 
(agalnet universal mUltary training). July 11. 
1047. 

Southern Baptist Convention (against unl- 
varsal mUltary training). July 11. 1047. 

Assoolatlon of Junior Oollegee (against uni¬ 
versal mUltary training), July 11,1047. 

Post War World CouncU (against universal 
mUltary training), July 11. 1047. 

Dr. Allan Bates, selentlst, from Chicago 
(against universal mUltary training), July 
16. 1047. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars (for universal 
mUltary training), July 16. 1047. 

The War Department, three ofllcen (lor 
univeraal military training). July 17,1947. 

The Navy Department, three officers (for 
universal mUitsi^ training). July 17. 1947. 

The Marine C^s, two officers (for uni¬ 
versal militarv trainlnx), July 17. 1047. 

The Northern Baptist Convention (against 
universal mUitary training). July 17,1947. 

Mr. Speaker, clearly the peacetime 
draft bill was Jammed through the com¬ 
mittee Without giving an adequate hear¬ 
ing to very many groups which desired 
B 3 ad had requested an opportunity to 
be heard. No good purpose can be served 
by this procedure. I hope that the next 
session of Congress wiU insist upon full 
hearing on this vital matter. 
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Many Hiiipr Dayi, Mt. PmMcnl 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDW CANFIELD 

or znw JXBSST 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following editorial from 
the Washington Tlmes-Herald of today; 

MANY HAPPY DAYS, MK. PWCSTOENT 

We have been thinking of our President 
and the wistful gesture he made the other 
day—walking into the Senate, and with sen¬ 
atorial permission, sitting down In hla old 
chair there. 

Said our President, ‘T sometimes get home¬ 
sick for this seat. I spent what I think were 
the beat 10 years of my life in the Senate." 

We think his return there might be 
arranged. 

Some time ago Representative QoaooH Can- 
nsLo (Republican, New Jersey) proposed to 
the House that ex-Presldents, one and all, be 
given life Jobs as Senators at large. 

Such ex-Prealdential Senators would sit 
with the regular body and would receive sen¬ 
atorial pay and mileage allowances. They 
would have no vote. 

Bight there, we think, is a practical and 
dignified way for Mr. Truman to assure him¬ 
self many more days with his senatorial 
cronies, beginning perhaps in 1949. The bill 
will have to be passed first, of course. If Mr. 
Truman has any difficulty In this respect, we 
suggest that he call on practically any OOP 
Senator or Representative. They’ll all be 
pleased to oblige. 


United Nationi’ World Language Prob¬ 
lem, America and the Philippinei 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. C. JASPER BELL 

or MJSSOUU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’ITVES 
Saturday, July 26,1947 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Maxi- 
mlano Marmito Villareal; 

UNITED NATIONS' WORU) LANGUAGE PROBLEK, 
AMERICA AND THE PHILZPPINEB 

(By Maxlmlano Marmito Villareal, former 
director of the Esperanto Association of 
North America and ilte member of the 
little Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives Office Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.) 

*rhe author has been, for several times, 
member of the Washington delegation at¬ 
tending the Congresses of the Esperanto As¬ 
sociation of North America, including that of 
July 1947 congress which took place at World 
Fellowship Center, Inc., Conway, N. H. As a 
delegate of the congress he made an extensive 
good-will tour of Canadian cities, represent¬ 
ing both the United States and the Philippine 
Esperantlsts. 

The Philippine and American comrade¬ 
ship during the Second World War was proven 
In the field of battle. That comradeship wiU 
forever be recorded by the historians In the 
future tor generations to come. It la hoped 
that these splendid and brilliant records In 


the field of battle be made a permanent 
pattern for the two peoples and nations at 
the peace table oonfo'enoes in eolvlng vital 
world problems. 

It la because of this that official repre¬ 
sentatives of the Philippines and that of 
American republics are slnoerely urged to do 
their utmost to Join their untiring efforts and 
powers in sPlvlng the vital problem in the 
adoption of one and abtolutdiy neutral lan¬ 
guage for the dfflclal use of the United Na¬ 
tions at lie future assembllea. 

It la deemed as an Inescapable task for the 
representatives to the United Nations to 
demonstrate their powers and fearless leader¬ 
ship toward reaching the goal of finding the 
solution by adopting an international lan¬ 
guage for the use of this important world 
organization. 

In the democratic world of today the aver¬ 
age cltloen plays an Important part in the 
problems that affects him and the world at 
large. The average citizen should feel it bis 
patriotic duty to do his utmost In solving 
world problems by urging his United Nations 
representatives to vote in favor of the adop¬ 
tion of the international language Esperanto 
for official use of that organization. 

Mrs. Eleanor BoMevelt. as American dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations, should be highly 
congratulated by the whole world for her 
fearless utterances In Influencing the world 
forcefully In the matter of solving the lan¬ 
guage difficulty In the United Nations. 
While attending the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence In London, the press of the Old and 
the New World commended her highly lor her 
great efforts In trying to encourage leaders 
of the world to find ways and means of 
solving the very old problem of language 
difficulty. 

The defunct League of Nations, In which 
the late President Woodrow Wilson devoted 
his efforts, and the present substitute, the 
United Nations, In which the greet late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Presi¬ 
dent Harry 8. Truman also devoted their 
efforts, faced the same difficulty in trying to 
solve the problem of a universal language. 


Where Are We Drifting? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

or nxxNois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, where 
are we drifting? 

Are we going to forget our 170 years of 
glorious liberty and freedom and go back 
to the days of the czars, the kaisers, the 
Austro-Hungarian emperors? 

Let us open our eyes to the facts. 

Under the hysteria whipped up by a 
few professional Red baiters from the 
subversive smear bund, who day in and 
day out inject their poison of discord and 
disunity into our national life, we are 
faced in this country with such restric¬ 
tions of thought and speech and writing 
as we have not known since the days of 
the Sedition Acts. 

According to these reactionaries, many 
of whom are open disciples of Hitler and 
Qoebbels, every liberal and progressive- 
minded person is recklessly charged with 
being a Communist. 

Some of these smear artists who mas¬ 
querade as patriots are open advocates of 
the Nazi-Fascist Ideologies. 


Others are merely dupes who make 
themselves victims of the race baiting 
and the bigotry of the zealots. 

The net effect is to attempt to drive 
from public life every progressive and to 
use any legal or even illegal weapon at 
band without scruples. 

The latest sordid episode in the decline 
of human freedom in our beloved country 
is the conviction of Carl Marzanl. 

I know nothing about Marzanl except 
what I have read In the papers. 

I have never, so far as I am aware, seen 
him or spoken to him. 

1 express no sympathy for or against 
him personally, or for or against his 
views, for I do not even know what his 
views are. 

I do know, merely from the record of 
the trial as published in the dally papers 
and in weekly magazines, that the cir¬ 
cumstances of his prosecution are dan¬ 
gerous to political freedom, and to eco¬ 
nomic freedom, and even to religious 
freedom. * 

Marzanl was fired from the State De¬ 
partment weeks after he had resigned, 
and was not Indicted until 2 months 
after he had submitted his resignation. 

He was not charged with treason, or 
with sedition, or even with perjury. He 
was. Instead, indicted under a statute 
which this Congress adopted to safe¬ 
guard the Government against fraud by 
war contractors. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
Record part of a report on the Marzanl 
case written by I. P. Stone, one of the 
most brilliant Journalists In the United 
States, and published in a liberal weekly, 
The Nation, of July 12. 1947. 

As I said before, I have no personal 
knowledge of the Marzanl case, but 1 
do have personal knowledge of what life 
can be under a rigid despotism. I love 
this country very much. 1 love it because 
It is free. I want it to stay free. I hope 
you will read this report, and ponder 
carefully what Mr. Stone says, that we 
may not risk the precious heritages of 
our Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 

The report follows: 

Marzanl 1b Italian born, the son of a 
minor antl-Fesciet official who came to this 
country in the early twenties and settled 
near Scranton, Pa. Marzanl worked his way 
through school and went to Williams, where 
he was editor of the college literary paper 
and won a scholarship. He had 2 years at 
Oxford, visited Loyalist Spain—a damning 
fact In Washington today—and returned In 
1939. He and his wife settled on the East 
Side, and he taught economics for a while 
at New York University. He did not come 
to public attention until last fall. 

Marzanl, to put It mildly, hardly fitted 
Into the State Department. His own opln- 
ioiuh—opinions he did not hide—were pretty 
much those of a fellow traveler. He was un¬ 
comfortable in the Department, to which 
he had been transferred with the remains 
of the Office of Strategic Services. Efforts 
were made to get him fired immediately on 
his transfer there in the spring of 1946. 
Marzanl wanted to resign but was urged by 
his superiors to stay on. He began to organ¬ 
ize a business to make films for labor unions 
and took leave of absence last summer to 
do a film. Deadline for Action, for the 
United Electrical Workers. General Elec¬ 
tric and other firms bought prints to show 
at a private meeting as a horrid example 
of red propaganda. The film was attacked 
in the New York World-Telegram as "com- 
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Tb* imit WM on. MwaMta r«* 
■ignoa Unan tii« iSapartoMnt in HO- 
ymotm iffm tiihn •Morad tbitt bo mtm not 
nolgning ondor ilro. But a montb lator tlio 
atpnrtaaacnt tuforaud him that he hid been 
dleohiiged. end tn januei^ .be wee Indloted. 
Be bee been eentenoed to from 1 to 8 yeere 
In |eU end denied bond pending appeel. 

The indtotment wee treined tn terms cal* 
ouleted to make the hair bristle on tho heeds 
of southern Ctongressmen, and redaot credit 
on tbe sleuths of the State Zhpartment. 
llaraanl was acoused of fidaely denying that 
in 1940 and 1941 be did ''eounatil and in- 
struet Communist Forty members to sow 
resentment end discontent among Megroes 
by agitating tbe question of racua dlsorlm* 
inatton.'* It was ebsrged that he did **in* 
struct divers party members conesming a 
plan* policy* and program * • * tor 

* • • disintegration of tbe morele of the 
military forces of the United States * • * 

to tbs end that tbe Communist Party might 
control thereof and thus bring about a 
revolt ^pdnst the capitalist system.** It 
wae charged that he did **orge Communist 
Party members to protest to tbeir Congreae- 
men against the pasuge of an anttstrllce biu." 
The nature of the lndietment>»not lor Com¬ 
munist activities but for false statement to 
Government investigators—made poesiUe 
ruitngs whioh fatally handicapped the de¬ 
fense when Ifaraanl oame to trial. The 
prosecution could lug in tn inflammatory 
matter of this kind to show how htersanl 
served the Communists, hut the defense was 
limited to character wltnesees and Uaxaanl’s 
denials. 

Maraanl*a defense never reaUy got into the 
record. The Jury was told that In 1940 and 
the first half of 1941 Mansanl operated on 
the East Bide of New York as a branch or¬ 
ganiser and section educational director for 
the communist Party under the name of 
Tony Whales. During tbe laet half of 1941 
and the early part of 1942 Mansanl. under 
his own name, was active In the same area 
as executive eecratary of the Bast Bide Oon- 
ferexice to Defend America. Thus many 
people must have seen and heard him In 
both capacities, and one wonders bow he 
could have been cleared for Oovermnent em¬ 
ployment in 1942 If he had been openly ac¬ 
tive Bi a Oommunlat official under such cir¬ 
cumstances. The transcripts of Maraanra 
questioning In 1942 and 1948 by the FBI and 
tbe Civil Service Commission ohow that the 
Government knew of the Tony Whales charge. 
Mareanl admitted then that be had once cir¬ 
culated a Browder petition but denied having 
been a member of the Communist Party 
under tbe name of Whales or any other. 
The upshot of the rather extended Investi¬ 
gations and bearings at that time was his 
clearance for Government employment. Be 
went Into the OSS, first as a civilian, then 
with mUltary status as deputy chief of the 
branch which prepared complex data for 
quick presentation to the General Staff. He 
went to the State Department when It ab¬ 
sorbed tbe OSS. Matsani’s war record, high¬ 
ly commended by his superlorai. was not 
challenged. 

Tbe key witnesa against li ars a n l and the 
only one who teatified to tbe highly im¬ 
probable ipeechea which formed the basis 
for the more horrendous sections of the 
Indictment wae a Hew York City policemen, 
Arcbwr 8. Drew, who wee esalgned to spy 
on radical aotlvttleo on the Bast Bide. 
0rewU testimony showed that he also acted 
as an sgant provocateur. He is a Msgro, 
and one of the arganbcailons he was to watch 
was the National Negro Oongrese, When he 
found no branch in ezlstenee on the Best 
Iffide he proceeded to form <me and to recruit 
Negroea for It. Drew*i reporto were the 
source of the Whalee story, and these were 
available to other OoveminMEit investigating 
agencies at tbe time. One is forced to as¬ 
sume that the FBI and the Civil Service 
OommisBion did not put mudb stock in those 


xeporte or llareatd would never have been 
cteaxed tn 1948. But Maruenl wae unable 
to tubpena the reoords of these egeamlce. 
and the Judge. Raymond 8. Bhech. kept the 
question of tbe past inqulrlis out of the 
trial. 

Judge Beech Mso barred evidence which 
seaeas to Indloate that even ^e New York 
City poUee In September 1941. did not eredlt 
Drew's ideatlfloatlon of Marmnl with 
Whiles. At that time Drew^ rqiorti were 
available in the PoUoe Department, llsiuani 
hid just been made executive secretary of 
the East Side Conference to defend Amerloa. 
The organisation was investigated by tn- 
speetor O’Brien, and be told the ehatnnan. 
Meyer Goldberg, then a Beputdlcan member 
of the city council, that he had informa¬ 
tion showing ilsraanl was a Oommunlat. 
Goldberg, now a member of Dewey's State 
Labor Mediation Board, oame to Waahing- 
ton prepared to testify that he went with 
Marsani to O’Brien's office. The Inspector 
withdrew his sceusatlon and apcfioglaed after 
talking with Manani. In February 1942, 
OBrlen voted to elect Mansnl executive 
secretary of the Office at Ctvtllan Defence on 
the Bast Bide. Judge BeeCh refueed to lot 
Goldberg testify, and shut Mansanl off with 
"a rebuke when he tried to get the O'Brien 
incident Into the record. 

Drew could not have been produced as a 
witness at the OlvU Service Oommlaslon hear¬ 
ing given Manuml hi April 1948, because that 
would have ended hie usefulneu as a spy. 
But later that year Drew was exposed and 
expelled from the Communist Party as a 
police spy, and if tbe Government believed 
hla Whalee story it should then have tried 
Maraanl for perjury. That it did not do so 
but on the contrary retained him in a con¬ 
fidential post leads one to believe that checks 
by other Inveetlgatlng agenolea had failed to 
support the identification with Whales. 

Here we come to the crucial point In the 
Marsani case. Under tbe statute of limita¬ 
tions the Government last winter was no 
longer able to prosecute Marsani lor perjury. 
It got around thla by using an act paaaed by 
Congress In 1944 to extend the statute at 
limitations until 8 years after the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities tn the case of fraudulent 
war-contract claims. If the Marsani convic¬ 
tion is uph^ on appeal, the Government can 
use this same statute to send other liberals 
or radicals among Its present or past em¬ 
ployees to jail. As in the Marsani case, it 
need not prove attempt to defraud or mis¬ 
conduct in Oovemmmt employment. It 
need only show misstatement In the original 
interrogation under oath to which all Gov¬ 
ernment employees arc subject. And if, as in 
the Marsani case, a jury can be persuaded to 
believe wbat the Civil Service Oommlaslon 
dlsbeUeved, the unlucky Government em¬ 
ployes faoea pexmltles of up to 10 years In 
jail and a 810,000 fine for each misstatement. 
That's what hysteria la for. 


Ships for Qmmj and Japan 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON.ALVINF.WEICHEL 

OV OHIO 

IN THB HOUBB OF BBFRBBBNTATITBB 
Friday, July 2S, 1947 
Mr. WEZCHEL. BIT. Speaker, at the 
request of the War Department I have 
Introduced a bill to authorize the Mari¬ 
time Commission to charter vessels to 
persons not citizens of the United States. 
The ^ provides for tbe chartered use cf 
liberty-type ships, that is other than col* 
lier or tanker* .and vessels designed or 
convertible for fishing purposes, owned 


by the United States, and under the Juris¬ 
diction and control of the Marttline Com¬ 
mission, which are not neoessary to the 
defense of the United States or the pro¬ 
motion and maintenance of tbe Amerl- 
can-<mned merchant marine. The pur¬ 
poses of the proposed legislation Is 
datmed to effect a substantial economy 
in suimlyfaig food to Germany and Japan 
by authorizing ^ecutlon of a plan sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Herbert Hoover in his re¬ 
port to the Presid^t upon the comple¬ 
tion of an econcnnic mission to Germany 
and Austria, which he undertook at the 
request of the President. 

The plan provided for the maiming and 
operation of Uberty ships, now laid up. 
by Germans who would transport in these 
vessels food supplies for Germany. Later 
this proposal was extended to aid Japan. 
All of the cost of operation of these ves¬ 
sels with the exception of fuel and certain 
necessary expenditures at United States 
ports, could under this bin be paid for 
in marks or yen, respective^. Further, 
the plan provided for the chartering of 
vessels designed for or convertible to fish¬ 
ing purposes. The basis of this recom- 
mendatlOQ for Germany is that, although 
adequate supplies of fish are to be found, 
the present German diet is sadly de¬ 
ficient In protein content because the 
Germans have lost a considerable part 
of their deep-sea fishing fleet. It Is 
claimed If the Germans obtain fishing 
vessels, not only would the German food 
supply be materially augmented by their 
catch of fish, but the German require¬ 
ments for foodstuffs with high protein 
content, which must now be shipped 
largely from the United States at great 
cost, could be materially reduced. It Is 
further claimed that a comparable situa¬ 
tion exists in Japan. 

Further, the War Department esti¬ 
mates that a minimum saving might be 
expected by the operation of 75 Liberty 
ships by the Germans, of about $14,- 
000,000 for the first year of operation. 
In addition to that figure, it is also 
claimed that a similar saving would be 
possible in sum^yiUB Japan. While there 
have been no estimates given with ref¬ 
erence to saving by the chartering of 
fishing vessels to the Germans and Japa¬ 
nese, it is claimed that it would be very 
substantial. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill was introduced 
at the request of the Secretary of War, 
together with the representations made 
as to savings to the taxpayers of tbe 
United States in carrying out tbe relief 
and economic program to Germany and 
Japan. 

Unjist Tax as Haase Traflers Skaald Be 
Repealed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GOROOK L. McDONOUGH 

OV CAI4VOBNZA 

IN THB HOUSE OF BEPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal excise tax levied on house trailers 
is an unjust tax and should be repealed. 
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House trailers today are recognized as 
housing, and are being purchased to pro¬ 
vide housing facilities when other types 
of housing are not available. They are 
purchased by people in all walks of life. 
In most cases they are used as permanent 
or semipermanent residences. In many 
cases they are purchased by people who 
do not even own an automobile. Yet 
they are taxed as automotive equipment. 

Seventy percent of all house trailers 
are sold to veterans, and the present ex¬ 
cise tax discriminates against them 
since this tax is not levied on any other 
segment of the housing industry. The 
housing situation continues critical 
throughout the Nation in spite of all the 
efforts which have been made to speed 
construction and the production of nec¬ 
essary building parts. Prices are high 
for all housing, and the house trailer or 
trailercoach is far less costly than any 
other type of housing. In many in¬ 
stances it offers the only housing within 
reach of the ex-serviceman. 

Housing is not a luxury and no tax of 
this type is levied on any type of hous¬ 
ing, prefabricated or otherwise, except on 
house trailers. Trailers were definitely 
classified as housing by the Federal 
Housing Administration which classified 
them as residential and gave their con¬ 
struction a priority over commercial 
building. 

To continue to define trailers as auto¬ 
motive equipment for the purpose of 
levying excise tax is ridiculous in view 
of their widespread use as housing. 
H. R. 3878, Introduced by Mr. Grant of 
Indiana, a bill which is now pending be¬ 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, 
would remove this unjust excise tax from 
house trailers. It would end discrimina¬ 
tion against those who purchase trailers 
for use as housing, and I believe it should 
receive the support of the Members of 
the House. 


Achievementi of the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approaching adjournment of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, I wish 
to discuss the outstanding achievements 
made by this legislative body this year 
and extend my remarks with reference 
to my personal voting record. 

The first Republican controlled Con¬ 
gress in 16 years has carried out its pro¬ 
gram by balancing the budget, cutting 
unnecessary Government expenditures, 
eliminating many government controls, 
enacting remedial labor legislation, and 
tried conscientiously to reduce individual 
income taxes. 

A few weeks after the new Congress 
convened, many radio commentators, 
columnists, editors, and New Deal spokes¬ 
men, who advocate a continued New 
Deal policy of wasteful spending, ineffi¬ 
ciency, and regimentation, termed the 


present Congress a "do-nothing Con¬ 
gress.’* However, the facts disclose that 
just the opposite is true. 

It is true that the legislative machin¬ 
ery was delayed for nearly 4 weeks dur¬ 
ing the month of January but this delay 
was made necessary by the adoption of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1846, passed by the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress, which necessitated a complete 
overhauling of committees and commit¬ 
tee assignments in both the House and 
the Senate. Since that time the Con¬ 
gress has enacted a program worthy of 
high commendation. 

On two occasions attempts were made 
to enact measures which would give tax 
relief to our taxpayers, but in both in¬ 
stances the measures encountered Pres¬ 
idential vetoes which were sustained. 
The omnibus labor bill also was vetoed 
by the President, but this particular veto 
was overridden. The fact that key bills 
were ruthlessly vetoed in this session is 
not a matter over which the Republicans 
had any control and for which they 
cannot be blamed. 

Through economy efforts the Govern¬ 
ment for the first time in 17 years has 
finished a fiscal year with a surplus 
budget. The surplus for 1947 was al¬ 
most $754,000,000, which has been ap¬ 
plied to the national debt. 

The President’s $37,500,000,000 request 
for appropriations for Government oper¬ 
ating costs have been substantially re¬ 
duced. still leaving adequate funds for 
efficient Government operation. 

The Congress has unregimented the 
American people by doing away with 
many war controls, to which the execu¬ 
tive branch was clinging tenaciously. 
The worst of these have been wiped out— 
some by congressional action, others by 
the President himself before the Con¬ 
gress could act. 

As of this date approximately 250 bills 
have been enacted Into public laws. In 
the field of major legislation, aside from 
the appropriation bills for departments 
of the Government, the following bills 
were acted upon this session: 

First. H. R. 1030, to continue excise 
taxes. 

Second. H. R. 1353, to extend the pe¬ 
riod during which veterans might rein¬ 
state their national life insurance. 

Third. House Joint Resolution 27, to 
limit the tenure of the President to two 
terms. 

Fourth. House Concurrent Resolution 
20, to place a ceiling on Federal expendi¬ 
tures for 1048. 

Fifth. H. R. 2157, to restrict portal-to- 
portal pay suits. 

Sixth. H. R. 1, to reduce individual in¬ 
come taxes effective July 1.1947. Later. 
H. R. 3950, which was identical to H. R. 1, 
except that the tax cut would be effec¬ 
tive January 1,1948, was passed. 

Seventh. H. R. 3020, omnibus labor 
bill—so-called Taft-Hartley bill. 

Eighth. House Joint Resolution 153, 
$350,000,000 general foreign-relief bill. 

Ninth. H. R. 3203. housing and rent- 
control bill. 

Tenth. S. 938, $400,000,000 Oreek- 
Turklsh aid bill. 

Eleventh. H. R. 3342, to provide for 
Information and cultural program 
•broad—Voice of America bill. 


Twelfth. S. 350, to extend the Credit 
Commodity Corporation chiefly for the 
purpose of continuing the price-support 
program for agricultural products. 

Thirteenth. H. R. 3961, to increase 
pensions of Spanish-American War and 
Civil War veterans and their dependents. 

Fourteenth. H. R. 49, Hawaiian state¬ 
hood bill. 

Fifteenth. H. R. 4017, providing cash 
payments for veterans’ terminal-leave 
bonds after September 1. 

Sixteenth. S. 564, Presidential succes¬ 
sion bill. 

Seventeenth. H. R. 3813, to provide for 
investigation of loyalty of Government 
workers 

Elght^nth. H. R. 29, to abolish the 
poll tax as a requisite for voting. 

Nineteenth. H. B. 4127, to liberaUze 
civil-service retirement provisions. 

Twentieth. Senate Joint Resolution 
148, to terminate consiuner credit con¬ 
trols. 

Twenty-first. S. 526, to create a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation. 

’Twenty-second. S. 758, armed forces 
merger bill. 

Twenty-third. H. R. 3682, to continue 
Federal assistance to schools overcrowd¬ 
ed by war-incurred enrollments. 

Twenty-fourth. Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 130, to establish a Federal mine 
safety code. 

Mr. Speaker, during the 1944 elections 
there were many false and misleading 
statements made about my voting record 
in Congress. For that reason. I wish to 
list my votes on major bills in the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress so that 
the people of my district will have the 
facts. I also wish to explain my reason 
for various votes on some of the contro¬ 
versial issues. I have made an honest 
effort to keep my campaign pledges and 
represent the people of my district to the 
best of my ability. Of course, I realize 
that it is impossible to please everyone, 
but I believe that the majority are in ac¬ 
cord with my actions on most of the 
major issues. 

First, an early vote on the measure to 
continue certain excise taxes on furs, 
Jewelry, liquor, and so forth, was made 
necessary because the uncertainty of ex¬ 
tending said taxes was retarding the 
buyers’ market for luxuries by those who 
were anticipating a removal of luxury 
taxes. I voted for continuation of ex¬ 
cise taxes which provided more than $1,- 
000,000.000 in revenue to apply on the 
national debt and would have helped 
make possible a reduction in individual 
Income taxes. 

1 supported legislation to outlaw por- 
tal-to-portal-pay claims except when re¬ 
quired by contract or custom. This 
measure exempts employers from retro¬ 
active claims not filed within 1 year of 
the period for which pay is claimed. Had 
not this action been teiken many claims 
suits already filed would have forced an 
alarming number of businesses into bank¬ 
ruptcy, particularly small concerns strug- 
gUng for existence. 

I supported the Republican-sponsored 
bills which carried out a campaign prom¬ 
ise to reduce individual Income taxes and 
provide tax relief from oppressive war¬ 
time tax levels; in addition to provid¬ 
ing an Incentive for Investment capital 
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Which would stimulate business expan¬ 
sion and maintain high production 
levels. The bill would have Increased 
the take-home pay for approximately 
48.000,000 Individuals ranging from 30 
percent In the lower-income groups to 
10.5 percent for persons in the highest- 
income groups. 

Remedial labor legislation was needed 
to create better labor-management re¬ 
lations and to protect our public In strikes 
involving their health and safety. 1 am 
certain that the public, and particularly 
the people of my district, are disgusted 
with strikes which have crippled produc¬ 
tion. They want to curb the power of 
arrogant, ambitious, and self-seeking la¬ 
bor leaders. They want protection from 
Nation-wide strikes which paralyse the 
country and endanger their own safety 
and health. They want labor peace. 
For these reasons I supported the so- 
called Taft-Hartley labor bill which re¬ 
sulted In enactment of the Labor-Man¬ 
agement Relations Act of 1947. 

As a member of the House Labor Com¬ 
mittee for the past 9 years and as one 
of the conferees on the labor bill, I have 
worked hard and long to have a rea¬ 
sonable bill enacted into law. While the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 
may not be a perfect law, it certainly 
Is not a vicious antilabor measure as 
many radical labor leaders have tried 
to make the rank and file of labor be¬ 
lieve. The fundamental rights of both 
labor and management are protected in 
the act and I am convinced that if gov¬ 
ernment, labor, and management will 
make an honest, faithful effort to comply 
with the provisions contained In the law, 
that It will provide the system for in¬ 
dustrial peace and prosperity. The Pres¬ 
idential veto of this measure was over¬ 
ridden in the House by a vote of 331 to 
83, and in the Senate by a vote of 68 
to 25, which indicated a heavy demand 
for legislation of this kind. 

I voted against the administration's 
request of $350,000,000 for the purpose of 
providing further relief to foreign coun¬ 
tries for this proposed measure granted 
permission through an appointed com¬ 
mission to use a blank check method of 
spending the money in any country it 
chooses. During debate on the bill it was 
pointed out that the State Department 
had planned to spend a portion of the 
money in communlstic-dominated coun¬ 
tries which shows inconsistency on the 
part of the Government by asking to help 
communistic states in one move and in 
another appropriate money for Greece 
and Turkey in order to stop communism. 
Furthermore, no other country joined us 
in this proposed foreign-relief program 
and the entire burden of financing and 
assisting foreign countries rests with the 
United States alone. Prom a humani¬ 
tarian standpoint we should be willing 
to aid people in devastated countries 
abroad with our surplus food and ma¬ 
terials, however, we cannot continue to 
consistently finance the rest of the world 
without eventually bankrupting our own 
country. 

1 also opposed the Greek-Turkey loan 
which had as its aim a military adven¬ 
ture for the purpose of stopping Commu¬ 
nist aggression. It is needless for me to 
say that I now and always have opposed 
XCni—App.-252 


any attempt to force any kind of totali¬ 
tarian form of government upon our 
people and I have never hesitated to 
speak against Communist aggression and 
call attention to the menace of that for¬ 
eign ideology. However, 1 voted against 
the Qreek-Turkey loan for I believe that 
the situation in Greece and similar prob¬ 
lems in the Middle Eajst and elsewhere 
are in the realm of the United Nations 
responsibility and not that of the United 
States or any other one country alone. 
No one knows how much the new foreign 
policy we are embarking upon will cost 
or when that cost will end. Demands lor 
aid will come from many other countries 
who will contend that they are 
endangered by Communist aggression. 
I believe it Is of far more importance 
that we first try to set our own house 
In order by combating communism here 
at home. Instead of authorizing huge 
gift-loans for foreign countries I believe 
we should give first consideration to pro¬ 
viding adequate hospitalization and 
medical care for our disabled veterans 
and better welfare benefits for our elder 
citizens. 

Rounding out my votes on major 
legislation, I supported the following 
measures: First. To limit the tenure of 
office of the President to two terms; 
second, to Increase pensions for Spanish 
American War and Civil War veterans 
and their dependents; third, the Voice 
of America bill; fourth, to permit former 
enlisted men to cash their terminal-leave 
bonds; fifth, the anti-poll-tax bill; sixth, 
to liberalize clvll-servlce retirement pro¬ 
visions; seventh. Presidential succession 
bill; eighth, to provide for investigation 
of loyalty of Government workers; ninth, 
to create a National Science Foundation; 
tenth, all appropriation bills for opera¬ 
tion of Government departments. 

The first concern of every American is 
the security of the Nation. The Amer¬ 
ican people are determined that their 
Government shall henceforth make 
proper provision for the continuous main¬ 
tenance of such security. I have con¬ 
sistently opposed compulsory military 
training in peacetime for this practice 
Is un-American and out-of-date In an 
era of atomic energy. As an alternate 
proposal I have introduced a resolution 
in Congress urging the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the United States 
Delegate to the United Nations to work 
unceasingly for an international agree¬ 
ment to abolish peacetime conscription 
on a world-wide basis. I have recom¬ 
mended the following defense program 
for our national security: 

First. Seek an agreement between the 
nations of the world to abolish systems 
of compulsory military service. This 
would be greatly conducive to that re¬ 
storation of peace which is so profoundly 
desired by all the plain peoples of the 
world and would release their energies 
and resources for rebuilding their war- 
devastated countries. 

Second. Outlaw the atomic bomb 
throughout the world fof war purposes. 

Third. Establish a Federal school, sim¬ 
ilar to West Point and Annapolis, for 
scientific research on atomic energy and 
bacteriological warfare. 

Fourth. Establish first-aid trsdning 
schools throughout the United States. 


Fifth. Establish a diplomat school, 
similar to West Point and Annapolis. 

Sixth. Develop a plan to give us the 
strongest Air Force in the world. 

Seventh. Create adequate stock piles of 
critical war materials. 

Eighth. Place an embargo on oil and 
other strategic war materials. 

In this session 1 Introduced a bill to 
establish a code of health and safety in 
the coal mines and was instrumental in 
having the measure enacted. Under the 
bill Congress places squarely upon the 
States the burden of making the mines 
safe and keeping them safe for the pro¬ 
tection of men underground until Con¬ 
gress has had an opportunity to study the 
problem thoroughly, and makes it clear 
that if the States do not guard the safety 
of the miners, the Congress will act fur¬ 
ther. The adoption of safety standards 
with respect to ventilation, rock-dusting, 
storage and use of explosives, roof and 
rib support, the use of water or other 
m^ans of dust control where mining op¬ 
erations raise an excessive amount of 
dust, and prevention of fires, all within 
underground workings of mines, would go 
far toward effectively preventing further 
disasters such as occurred at Centralia, 
Ill. 

Another bill I introduced which re¬ 
ceived favorable consideration in this 
Congress was a measure to continue Fed¬ 
eral assistance to certain schools that are 
still overburdened with war-incurred 
school enrollments and which are unable 
to provide through local revenue and 
State contributions adequate schooling 
for this increased enrollment. During 
the war period thousands of war workess 
and their families migrated into war 
areas, greatly increasing school attend¬ 
ance and imposing severe financial bur¬ 
dens on local school systems. My bill 
will extend Federal assistance for 1 year 
to these areas and will Include assistance 
for Perry School Township of Martin 
County for Crane, Ind., located in the 
Seventh Indiana Congressional District. 
Without such assistance many of these 
schools would have to close or reduce 
their school term to 4 to 6 months. 

I feel that the matter of liberalizing 
and extending old-age assistance is one 
of the most outstanding problems con¬ 
fronting this country. Ever since I have 
been a Member of Congress I have advo¬ 
cated and worked for a reasonable, uni¬ 
form Federal pension for our elder citi¬ 
zens. In this session I have introduced 
legislation for this purpose, and although 
the measure was not considered, I was 
given an opportunity to appear before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to testify on this subject. The commit¬ 
tee has received other similar testimony 
and should he in position to act on this 
important matter next year. 

In my testimony I pointed out that 
the costs of living have soared to a point 
where the pitiful allowances of the old 
folks in the form of old-age pensions 
have become so meager that It is a dis¬ 
grace to the world’s richest nation. Oiu* 
executive agencies of the Government 
continue to come to Congress with re¬ 
quests for more and more money to 
spend in foreign countries to improve 
living conditions abroad. However, this 
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eountry has B tremendous domastlc prob¬ 
lem In caring for its needy people, 
and I believe our Oovemment should 
give first oonslderatton to the matter of 
extending and liberaUidtig our sodal- 
security system so that the elders of 
America can maintain themselves in 
conformity with the American standard 
ofliving. Our responsibility is the elimi¬ 
nation of povarty. insecurity, and unem¬ 
ployment in the midst of plenty. 

Other legislation which I introduced 
was a MU to continue dO percent of parity 
summrt loans on agricultural products. 
Including dairy products; a proposed 
salary Increase for elementary and high- 
school teachers; and a propo^d increase 
in the minimum-wage rate. 

The Eightieth Congress, like all pre¬ 
ceding Congresses, has not enacted a 
program entirely satisfactory to every¬ 
one. It still has left much to be desired. 
The fact that cannot be discounted, how¬ 
ever, is that the Republican Congress 
has carried out its promised programr-a 
program that should win wide acclaim by 
the majority of the people of the United 
States. 

There are many deserving flood-con¬ 
trol projects in my district that 1 would 
liked to have seen approved. I haye been 
vltaUy concerned with this particular 
subject and have appeared before the 
House appropriation flood-control com¬ 
mittee urging that the needed projects 
be anutived and fimds appropriated for 
their construction. Personally I would 
have liked to have seen more considera¬ 
tion idven to legislation dealing with old- 
age pensions, housing, m in im u m wages, 
education, and other matters, in addi¬ 
tion to flood control. However, most of 
these subjects have been considered by 
various committees where careful and 
painstaking investigations and hearings 
have taken place, thereby giving the 
committees a clear and accurate account 
of what should be deme along these lines 
which will enaMe them to be considered 
next year. 


AM to ForeSgn Couutiies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF umuxtA 

IN IBS HOUSE OF HBPRBSXNTATIVBB 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said during the past several 
wedES regarding our aid to foreign 
countries, and in the debates in the 
House this question has taken a very 
prominent place. 1 know the people are 
greatly worried and distressed over this 
very question. They have read and 
studied over the many and various con¬ 
ferences; they have read of the huge 
loans made to many and various coun¬ 
tries. and they have become advised of 
the many irregularities discovered in the 
extension of relief under the adminis¬ 
tration of UNRRA. Many of these 
operations have been very unwholesome, 
and they have reacted to the ultimate 
detriment of our own country. Xn other 
words, we have been the paymaster— 


while tibe peoiHe who admlnisleM this 
*'supposed-to-be rMief** esStelnly made 
a miseraUt faflnn In the performanee 
of thdr task. Ihen, more rooently a 
proposal was presented to the Congress 
for a rather large appropfiatfon of 
money for the VMce of America—a 
xdan to advertise the Uhited Ststes of 
America to Russia, and to o^r foreign 
countries. We must not be unmindful 
that this same Voice of Amerlea has 
been operated during the war, but at 
a much less cost than was requested for 
the future operations in Ume of peace. 
However, be that as It may. the kind and 
type of broadcasts, and advertising, that 
have been engaged for this particular 
work have been entirely inferior in char¬ 
acter. and under such a plan the presen¬ 
tation of our country, our people, our 
activities and our enterprises were ut¬ 
terly and vdmlly misrepresented. The 
purpose of that character of advertising 
is without any considered Judgment on 
the part of those presenting it. 

Bfr. Speaker, if Russia could hear, or 
see, this kind and type of advertising— 
I doubt if it would reflect any glory upon 
our country or our people. Hdwever, 
Ruada does not get to hear or see that 
advertising because she has '*the iron 
curtain^ whidi prevents the subjects of 
Soviet Russia from hearing or seeing 
anything except that which the Kremlin 
approves. Therefore, the peoMe of Rus¬ 
sia do not get to hear or see any of this 
advertising. We do not reach the people 
that we desire to reach, and there is no 
method whereby they can be reached 
through this Voice of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the fallacy of this posi¬ 
tion appeals to me because we are In a 
great financial distress in our own coun¬ 
try. We have sidmess, hunger, and dis¬ 
tress within our own borders; we have 
the aged people—those who have worked 
throughout the years and who have 
helped build our country and make It 
great—but who have reached the age at 
which they cannot secure employment: 
we have distress on every hand; we have 
the very great problem of housing for 
our veterans, and for our people—and 
this problem must be solved in the inter¬ 
est of the people—housing must be pro¬ 
vided at a low and a reasonable cost; 
we have unemployment—we have chil¬ 
dren who are underfed and undernour¬ 
ished; all of these problems are our prob¬ 
lems, and we must solve them. Vet, we 
have those in our country, and in our 
Congress, who would, apparently, yield 
everything to any or every foreign coun¬ 
try—and let our own people continue in 
their distress, lhat policy is far flung 
from my own way of thinking—because 
I have ever firmly believed that wc should 
take care of our own people first, and 
then from any excesses we might col¬ 
lect—or from any surplus funds we might 
have—we can aid and assist in the dis¬ 
tress in other countries. We have now 
reached that state at which we are In 
grave danger pt a great financial dis¬ 
aster; no one can predict Just what may 
happen in the future; but, if and when 
we suffer because of the great generosity 
of those In power, and those who seek 
to share that same generosity—^hile all 
will suffer together—yet, those who have 
aided in bringing about sckA a disaster 


wifl have to aaswer lor ft. X am happy 
to my that I wui not be in that group, 
because my record is crystal dear In my 
postthm of trying to aid oar own people, 
and to save our own country, without 
making unjust and imfair promises and 
eoaunitments to others who are well able 
to stmport and sustain themscslves during 
these days of recon struc tion. 

Mr. sy^eaker, X firmly believe in my own 
country, and In our form of government. 
1 believe in our own people, and it is my 
sole purpose to aid them in their distress. 
This shotdd be done—and this should be 
done first. And. too, I am not unmind¬ 
ful of the sad plight of those nations in 
distress—hut many of them were in that 
same sad plight long before World War 
n, and they will continue to be in a very 
sad plight regardless of the money, aid. 
and sustenance we may give unto them 
now or in the future. Many of those 
nations are in far better financial con¬ 
dition than we, and many of them can 
and should bc^n to make Uieir own 
way, again—and without looking to 
uncle Sam for a continuous band-out. 

Ours is a great Nation. We must 
guard It—^we must exercise care—we 
must look to the future. We must not 
sap away our resources to the extent that 
we will become weak and dependent. 
We must wage the fight to continue to be 
strong. And if and when we become in¬ 
volved in a debt that is too great—when 
our own people have a desperate struggle 
to continue to live—^when the weight of 
the burden becomes too heavy and the 
people give up In despair—then the point 
of grave danger has arrived. Under those 
conditions we cannot continue to be great 
and strong among the nations of the 
earth. Let us guard carefully against 
those perils. 


The InternatioBal War of Nerves 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

* OF omo 

IN TBX HOUSE OF BEPRB8BNTA11VE8 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker. 1 trust 
that every Congressman is well aware 
that the dosens of **help Europe ' 
speeches and the current international 
circus which our newspapers dally report 
are altogether and entirely for the psy¬ 
chological benefit and the adult educa¬ 
tion of the Members of this House. 

Bfr. Speaker, to borrow a phrase, it 
seems that a war of nerves is being 
waged by our State Department on an 
Internationa] scale against the 435 men 
and women who have the honor to rep¬ 
resent the American taxpayer here in the 
Capitol of the United States. 

The Greek-Turkisb fiasco convinced 
the bright boys at the State Department 
that the Congress needs not only a 
propaganda barrage from all over the 
country but also an intemationa] propa¬ 
ganda heat-up. 

For my part, I had a bellyfu] of their 
psychological war of nerves during the 
Greek-Tmkish military alliance deal 
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All of know today that the Greek- 
Turkish program is a failure. The 
three hundred million we voted can 
never accomplish its purpose because 
political democracy does not exist in 
Greece and there is no way to recon¬ 
struct the economy of Greece untU the 
present corrupt and vicious monarchy Is 
abolished and a goverment established 
which has the support of the great ma¬ 
jority of the Greek people. Obviously 
also, the $100,000,000 which we are pour¬ 
ing into that International cesspool of 
greed and treachery, namely, Turkey, 
will never change the basic situation In 
the Middle East. 

That famous and nauseating heat-up 
with which the President surrounded his 
Greek deal was designed to hide the basic 
fact that the whole business had one pur¬ 
pose; namely, to consolidate British con¬ 
trol of the great tremendous oil reserves 
in the Near and Middle East. 

The country did not like the smell of 
British oil. The whole policy was driv¬ 
ing prices up and living standards down. 
Upon second thought, the State Depart¬ 
ment has decided to bury the Truman 
doctrine and we are now being treated 
to another psychological war of nerves 
labeled the Marshall plan. 

This time, Mr. Speaker, the President 
and the State Department, along with 
the Government of Great Britain have 
decided that the Congress needs a 6 
months’ build-up. a campaign to per¬ 
suade us that we have got to rob the 
American taxpayer for the benefit of God 
knows what. 

The great psychological warfare now 
under way will come to a climax in Octo¬ 
ber and November. The Council of For¬ 
eign Ministers will meet in November of 
this year to decide finally what to do 
with Germany. 

Of course, there is nobody in the House 
who has ever seen a clear and definite 
statement concerning the so-called Mar¬ 
shall plan. There is nobody that has 
any specific idea of what is intended by 
this famous Marshall plan. There is no¬ 
body that can say where such a program 
begins or where it ends and there is 
nobody who has suggested what the 
effect of such a plan will be on our do¬ 
mestic economy. No one has said what 
the Marshall plan will mean to John Q. 
Citizen, the American taxpayer, in terms 
of new taxes. No one has said whether 
we will be able to reduce taxes. No one 
has mentioned the fact that a foreign 
Santa Claus program of five to ten billion 
dollars a year will reduce American living 
standards and push prices up. 

It is a curious thing, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Administration expects to blame the 
Republican Party for the present infla¬ 
tion throughout America in the 1948 elec¬ 
tions while, at the same time, the Ad¬ 
ministration by Its foreign policy, Is 
pushing prices up and up. 

Where does the program begin and 
where does it end? What will its effects 
be? What, in fact, is the Marshall pro¬ 
gram? Does any Member of the House 
know the answers? 

Well, Mr. Speaker, it seems that the 
Congress will have to wait until France, 
Britain, Portugal, and Luxemburg have 
had a series of meetings encouraged by 
our State Department and we will have 


to wait until they present a bill of par¬ 
ticulars concerning what they want us 
to give to them and on what terms. In 
this connection, I wish to protest the ex¬ 
clusion of Lichtenstein from this circus. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us. 1 think, are 
grown boys. We dislike being played for 
suckers. The Truman doctrine guaran¬ 
teed the British by force of American 
arms their holdings of the great oil re¬ 
serves of the Near and Middle East. 
Now. I would like to suggest to the House 
that the sum and substance of the en¬ 
tire hullabaloo currently called the Mar¬ 
shall plan Is nothing but an effort to put 
the Ruhr, industrial base of the Nazi 
war machine, back into full production 
of coal, iron, steel, and armaments for 
the prime benefit of the British Empire. 

Actually. Mr. Speaker, in international 
affairs there are only a few important 
economic elements. There is oil. The 
Truman doctrine and the Greek-Turkish 
deal took care of oil for the British. 
Second. Mr. Speaker, there is coal and 
iron. Who has got the coal and iron? 
Well, Mr. Speaker, the British saw to it 
that they got the Ruhr. Russia. Britain, 
the United States, and Prance were un¬ 
able to agree at Moscow on what should 
be done with the Ruhr. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the vast fog of words 
and headlines actually hides one basic 
purpose—to cover up the fact that Great 
Britain wants to put the Ruhr back into 
operation for Its own benefit and for the 
furnishing of coal, steel, iron, and arma¬ 
ments to Britain and Prance. This is 
the substance, this is the beating heart, 
this is the real intent of the Marshall 
plan. 

Mr. Speaker, some people have said 
that the Marshall plan is basically dif¬ 
ferent from the Truman doctrine. This, 
of course, is nonsense because the foreign 
policy of the administration is very clear 
in Its Intent. That foreign policy is a 
military policy of entangling alliances. 
It is a policy which calls for the rearma¬ 
ment of every dictatorship and reaction¬ 
ary government in the world. It is a 
policy which called for the rearmament 
of South American governments, regard¬ 
less of whether they are dictatorships. 
It is a policy which pours out billions 
upon billions of American wealth every 
year here at home on useless and obsolete 
arms of all kinds. It is a policy demand¬ 
ing universal military conscription. It 
is a policy which basically bypasses and 
undermines the United Nations and the 
entire concept of collective security 
against aggression. 

To this end, the Truman foreign policy 
Is daily committing the United States to 
maintain the British Empire. Our arma¬ 
ments are standardized; we lend billions 
to prevent British collapse; we commit 
our men to defend their oil reserves; now 
we are undertaking to build up the Ruhr 
for their benefit* The key to the entire 
Truman foreign policy Is a complete al¬ 
liance with the British Empire. 

The devilish stupidity of pulling Brit¬ 
ish chestnuts out of the fire is nowhere 
better illustrated than the events of the 
present moment. Bevin is talking about 
the terrible Russians in Paris while the 
British trade mission In Moscow reports 
excellent progress. At the same time 
that our State Department pushes hard 


against the eastern European govern¬ 
ments, the British are daily making busi¬ 
ness deals with them. Is it possible. Mr. 
Speaker, that the British tell us how hor¬ 
rible the Russians are in order to get us 
to finance the rebuilding of the Ruhr for 
their benefit; and is it possible that they 
tell the Russians what terrible people we 
are so that the Russians do business only 
with the British? Is it possible, Mr. 
Speaker, that the British are playing 
both the Russians and us fo.' suckers? 
Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that the Brit¬ 
ish in 1949 or 1950 will begin to wage 
economic and political warfare on us 
once they are back on their feet? Is our 
State Department being led around by 
the nose; is its policy based on British 
Empire security Instead of on our genu¬ 
ine national Interest? In my opinion, the 
Greek-Turkey deal was arranged for 
British security rather than ours. Like¬ 
wise the present proposal to reconstruct 
the Ruhr. 

In the meantime, terrible damage to 
world peace is being done. The Truman- 
Britlsh Empire alliance policy is daily 
eating away the vitals of the United Na¬ 
tions—the one and only hope of man¬ 
kind for enduring peace. The Marshall 
plan and, as a matter of fact, the original 
Marshall speech of June 5 at Harvard, 
does not once mention the United Na¬ 
tions. I called the attention of the House 
to that fact immediately following that 
speech. And now as the great psycho¬ 
logical war of nerves is waged against 
the Congress, do we find any single speech 
by any one of the dozens of State De¬ 
partment propagandists mentioning the 
part which the United Nations will play 
in this proposed Marshall plan? 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations has a European commis¬ 
sion in which all European nations are 
represented. Any plans developed by 
that commission can be adopted by ma¬ 
jority vote. No nation is in a position to 
block those plans and yet President Tru¬ 
man and Secretary of State Marshall 
have chosen to institute entirely new 
machinery outside of the United Nations. 
Why, Mr. Speetker? Because the basic 
intent of the Marshall plan. Just exactly 
as the basic intent of the Truman doc¬ 
trine. is nothing other than the bypass¬ 
ing and undermining of the United Na¬ 
tions. Our Intent is to consolidate a 
world economic and military alliance 
with the British Empire. And all of 
these parts and pieces. Mr. Speaker, of 
the Truman foreign policy mean basic¬ 
ally one thing—higher taxes, higher and 
higher prices, lower and lower living 
standards for the American people. This 
administration, because it is committed 
to a policy which destroys the United 
Nations, and to a policy which will lead 
to ultimate war, deserves the defeat 
which the American people will give it in 
November 1948. 

Sanity needs to be restored to our for¬ 
eign policy as well as to our domestic 
policy. The first premise, the only prem¬ 
ise on which American foreign policy 
can function, is the building up. the 
growth, and development of the United 
Nations for collective security for peace. 
The Marshall program absolutely, com¬ 
pletely is opposed to such a position. It 
is another part of the entire Truman 
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milltaiy allianoe policy which can only 
lead to the division of the world into two 
armed camps. 

llr. Speaker. I trust that the cnrroit 
International war of nerves being waged 
for the benefit of the 485 Members of 
this House will end in dismal faUure. 
I trust that the House, when it returns 
to Washington In October or November, 
will once and for all make absolutely 
clear its basic disagreement with a policy 
which drives taxes and prices up, living 
standards down; a policy which destroys 
the united Nations and launches this 
country on an unlimited armament race. 

First Sessbn of Eigirtiath Congress Aided 
Veterans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

or HfDXAXA 

IN THB HOU6S OP REPBBSXNTATIVIBS 

Saturdap, Juljr 26, J947 

Mr. SPRINaER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the close of the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress, 1 desire to 
commend the Members upon the forth¬ 
right step that has been taken during 
this session, on behalf of the veterans of 
our wars; and especially do I wish to 
commend all of the Members who have 
so consistently, and so diligently, con¬ 
tributed to the passage of legislation 
which will redound to the benefit of those 
who have borne the brunt of battle in 
the past. X am particularly proud of the 
fact that the Congress has corrected one 
very grievous error, which was made in 
the past—an error that was prompted 
in the other body by the attitude of the 
administration—and an error that was 
prompted by the President—whereby the 
Senate declined to pass legislation which 
would pay to our GI’s of World War H 
their terz^nal leave in cash. May I say 
that one of the very potent factors In¬ 
volved in this legislative matter was the 
fact that all of the commissioned officers 
had been paid their terminal leave in 
cash—4)ut the GTs. the boys who fought 
World War n—the boys who lived in fox 
holes and who endured every element 
of danger and distress—were denied this 
payment in cash. There was but one 
exception, and that exception was that 
they could apply their bonds, which were 
payable in 5 years, to the payment of 
the premiiuns on their Government life 
insurance policies. That was the sole 
and only circumstance under which they 
could receive a credit for their bonds. 
Under every other circumstance these 
boys, the veterans of World War IX who 
had not been fortunate in that they were 
commissioned as officers, were compelled 
to wait for a period of 5 years before they 
could cash those bonds which were issued 
to them. 

Mr. Speaker, this appeared so unfair, 
and so unjust. Many of the GTs needed 
that money when they were discharged; 
many of them had wives and famfiles, 
and they desired to establish a home, 
purchase furniture, or to engage in soma 


InuineBs whereby they could emiport 
themselves and their feaititn; but the 
attitude of the adminlstmtion in power, 
they were denied ttMt right 

which was merely eUnple histioe to them. 
The Eightieth Congress, by tlm biU wM 
was approved by the Armed Service Com¬ 
mittee. and whieb was sponsored by 
Representative Blaoknit, the able chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee reportkig out 
that measure, this wrong was corrected, 
and It was a high privilege and a distinct 
pleaaure for me to aid In every possible 
way to secure ttie passage of that worthy 
piece of legislaticm. It was one of the 
must pieces of legislation upon my 
calendar—and I made my contribution 
to the end that this praiseworthy legis¬ 
lation was passed by the House, 

Mr, Speaker, may 1 say that the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress has 
passed many beneficial pieces of legis¬ 
lation for our veterans. When one scans 
the scroll of legislative matters, passed 
by this session, the Information will be 
revealed that this session of this Congress 
has given real aid to our veterans. And, 
may X say. that it has been my very great 
pleasure to aid in each and every piece of 
legislation for their beieflt. We owe that 
great debt of gratitude to our veterans— 
a debt which can never be repaid—and 
the very least we can do Is to make life a 
little easier for them, to heal their 
wounds Insofar as possible, and to give 
them a pat on the back at every turn in 
the road—this we can do, and we should 
certainly do no leas for them. 


FmEf ol Loyalty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE V.GILUE 

OF XMOtAWA 

IN THl BOUSS OP BBFBBSBNTATIVIB 

Saturdap, My 26, 1947 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD. I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of July 24, 
1947: 

FSOini OF XA>TAX.TT 

Whenever organifled labor makes gains in 
higher wagea and ahorter houta. it can never 
realize the maximum from those beneflta if 
they are unattended by good relations with 
management. 

It la. of courae. a two-way proposition. If 
management concedes grudgingly tt may not 
get the better results that mors pay ordinar- 
tty would be expected to bring. 

Or If unions browbeat management Into 
submission, they cannot expect to have 
achieved a friendly relationship. 

The entire problem resolves itself Into a 
question ot lo^ty. No group of workers has 
found amore ttmdy recognition of thiatruth 
than the Wiaeansin State Federation of Xsiber 
<APL), 

It is distributing a poster on which am^ears 
these words from the pen of xndlanaa Abe 
Martin: 

"If you wortc for a man. In heaven's name 
work for him. U he pays you wages whieh 
sundy your bread and butter, work for blBV— 
speak well of him—efcsad by blm and stand 
to the tnatltution he rspreaenta. If put to 
a pinch, an ounce of loyally la w<»th a pound 
«t devemaaa. 


*Tf you must viUfyrWmdainn, and etamalty 
dlepan«e. nalgn your Job and when outside 
damn to your hearth oontant, but as long as 
you are a part of an tnatltutlott do not con¬ 
demn it. 

"If you do so, then you ace tooaaalng the 
tendrils that are holdtng you to the InaMta- 
ttoQ, and at the flzat h^ wind that ooaase 
along you wlU be uprooted and blowa away 
and probably wfil never know the naaon 
why," 

It’s an entirely different kind of wind—a 
refreshing change—tbath blowing this aoUd 
phUoBOpto into tha odteea of 1400 Wlsoonaln 
locals. 

And It gosa wtthoot aaying that more of 
the aame could roll away the misunderstand¬ 
ing and rankling that often oloud maoage- 
ment-employee relatlona in many other 
States, Including our own. 


DoprottioB Broedort 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

or nt f t i tm vAmA 

nf THE HOUSE OP RBPBBSENTATTVES 
Saturday, July 26,1947 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude a letter entitled ^'Depression 
Breeders’* that ajqieared In a recent issue 
of the Washington Post: 

The Republican Ocmgrees has designed a 
five-point plan for lasting depression in the 
price-control, tax, labor, rent, and wool bills. 

By prematurely removing price controls, 
the road to depresston was opened as a dis¬ 
location In the supply-demand sHuation 
made real income gravitate to the investing 
class and away from oonsumers. Then, to 
pave the road to ruin with rationalteatlon. 
the Congress argued that, since taxes are 
raised on a graduated basis, they toould be 
reduced Ukewlae. This in tbe face of the 
removal of price controls whlob has already 
returned a dlspm^ortiaaate share of the na¬ 
tional income to the "haves" while usurping 
the war savings and current earnings of 
the "have nots." 

Theee two measures In themselves were 
almoet suSeient to successfully bring on a 
d^eeslon. But the tax bill was vetoed and 
there still was tbe unoontrcdled labor vari¬ 
able. So. while the arohenglneers of freak 
legislation were being variously photographed 
in tbe press with victory grl^ of maniacal 
Intensity, the Taft-Hartley blU was sent to 
the PreeUlent imd ]fiana were being laid to 
resubmit the tax biU. Thus, while prices 
remained hlkh. labor's efforts to obtain oom- 
parable wages could be blocked. 

It Is hard to explain the rent bill except as 
the product at a group of minds geared to¬ 
ward developing a depression. For. unlike 
the price-control, tax and labor bills, the 
rent bin does not aid toe rlto and hurt too 
poor; It hurts everybody except the real estate 
owners. By taki^ away part of the oon- 
snmen' dollar for rent <ss a starter), hla 
purchasing power would decline and be would 
have less to spend on manufactured prod¬ 
ucts. This would result In curtailed produc¬ 
tion, Increased unemployment, lower man- 
ufitoturlng profits, decreased reinvestment 
because of lower profits and shrinking 
miikete It wovOd bsip "bust" the economy 
in a most adequate fashion. 

But these meesores are all domestic. We 
have an IntMnatlonally minded Oongrees. 
These American leeders now reallxe that, in 
order for the tree-enterprise system to funo- 
tton. tatematlonal trade Is a bcsle essential. 
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Tbanfore, tha wool bill, wbicb, imvetoed, 
would bava been a wonderful atep toward 
crushing free trade and would have given 
Russia's quest for European hegemony great¬ 
er inspiration than the sound of **no" gives to 
Gromyko. 

In addition to the master five-point plan* 
little side efforts like undermining veterans 
and low-cost housihg and practicing false 
economies, from slashing funds for Internal 
Revenue inveslgatora to holding up appro¬ 
priations for European construction, have 
contributed to the "Drang Noch Depression." 


Naval Appropriations 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 

aw coNHECTictrr 

IK THE HOUSE OF BBPRBSEKTATZVBS 
Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, although I 
regret the reductions in naval personnel 
at this time, I believe that the managers 
for the Senate and the managers for the 
House, in conference on the Navy ap¬ 
propriation bill, have, in many respects, 
achieved a fair and satisfactory solution 
of their differences. 

In some areas the resulting bill pro¬ 
vides less money than I believe necessary 
in the light of the world situation. It Is 
less than that recommended by the Pres¬ 
ident in his budget message In January 
of this year. Since that time the world 
situation has not Improved. 

The Moscow Conference has been held 
and was adjourned without the minimum 
accomplishment of a treaty with Austria 
for which the United States had hoped. 
The recent coup in Hungary, the war in 
Indonesia, and the guerrilla fighting in 
Greece symptomize the explosiveness of 
the international scene. The withdrawal 
of the Russians from the Paris Confer¬ 
ence is further evidence of the dangerous 
Implications of the foreign dilemma. We 
shall ignore these ominouj portents at 
our peril. Nevertheless, much good was 
accomplished in conference. It is my im- 
dersianding that the appropriations pro¬ 
vided by the conference report will per¬ 
mit a Navy of 395,000 enlisted men and 
43,000 ofBcers. This is all to the good. 

Indeed, the original House action was 
based upon a budgetary error. The 
President's budget message submitted to 
the Congress early in January 1947 rec¬ 
ommended that the Navy, for the ensu¬ 
ing year, should be comprised of an av¬ 
erage of 426,000 enlisted men and 90,000 
enlisted marines, together with propor¬ 
tionate officer complements. It was con¬ 
templated that an active fleet would be 
maintained of nearly 900 ships, of which 
over 300 were In a combatant category. 
It was contemplated further, that over 
8,000 aircraft would be maintained, of 
which 6,130 would be allocated for regu¬ 
lar air operations and approximately 
2,000 allocated for Naval Reserve train¬ 
ing. 

The President’s budget message called 
for $3,663,000,000 in cash appropriations 
as well as $170,000,000 in contract au¬ 
thority for new aircraft, and $90,000,000 
in contract authority lor high-priority 
public-works construction. The amounts 


recommended In the budget were con¬ 
sidered to be the minimum necessary in 
1048, provision for items not absolutely 
necessary being deferred until a later 
date. 

An examination of the hearings and 
reports of the House and Senate Com¬ 
mittees on Appropriations reveals that 
the funds requested in the budget mes¬ 
sage would not have provided for the 
numerical strength I outlined a moment 
ago. I^t of the discrepancy might be 
attributable to the almost impossible task 
of making firm estimates of dollar re¬ 
quirements months in advance, during a 
period of substantial and rapid price in¬ 
creases. 

The Senate committee which was able 
to continue its study of the whole prob¬ 
lem until a few weeks ago took testimony 
that the budget would in fact have pro¬ 
vided funds for an enlisted strength of 
only 400,000 enlisted men in the Navy and 
80,000 marines, with a reduced comple¬ 
ment of officers. The budget message on 
the basis of current information would 
have provided for an active fleet of only 
860 ships, 293 in the combatant category. 
It would have provided for the operation 
of only 5,793 aircraft, in addition to those 
assigned for Reserve training. 

Within the limits of funds that would 
have been provided by an appropriation 
of the full budget request, we find, there¬ 
fore, that naval strength already had 
been effectively reduced below the num¬ 
bers contemplated as necessary at a time 
when the world situation was far less 
critical than today. 

The action of the House, as a result 
of testimony heard in January and Feb¬ 
ruary of this year, reduced the Navy’s 
funds for 1948 to $3,285,000,000, plus cer¬ 
tain contract authority for construction 
of aircraft. Based on information avail¬ 
able to the Congress this action had the 
effect of reducing the average number 
of enlisted men In the Navy to 355,000 
although providing for an average of 
80,000 marines. It had the effect of re¬ 
ducing the ships of the active fleet to 
765. of which only 269 would be in the 
combatant category. The personnel re¬ 
duction would have reduced the number 
of operable aircraft to 5,641, but with 
the rising maintenance and operation 
costs the funds provided would have per¬ 
mitted only 5,100 aircraft to be main¬ 
tained in an operable condition. This 
certainly was not the intent of the House 
when the Navy’s appropriation bill was 
passed. Our intent, I believe, was clearly 
stated by the distinguished chairman of 
the Naval Subcommittee on Appropria¬ 
tions when he was quoted as saying that 
it was not the intent of the committee 
to take a ship out of the fleet or a plane 
out of the air. 

I am quite agreeable to practicable and 
economical reduction in expenditures 
consistent with national security. I be¬ 
lieve that this was the motivating factor 
In the Senate committee's desire to keep 
the Navy within an expenditure limit 
somewhat below that which would have 
resulted from the House bill. 

In attempting to make a distribution 
of funds which would keep naval expend¬ 
itures from exceeding those allowed by 
the House, the Senate was faced first 


with the problem of detennlninff the 
amount required to maintain the neces¬ 
sary naval personnel. The Senate com¬ 
mittee report Indicates that an average 
of 395,000 enlisted men and 43,000 offi¬ 
cers would be maintained in 1948. With¬ 
in these numbers It was, I believe, con¬ 
templated that the Navy could, by doing 
Its utmost to achieve proper utilization 
of its personnel, maintain the number 
of ships In the active fleet and the num¬ 
ber of operable aircraft that would have 
been maintained had the President’s 
budget request been accepted without 
changes. 

While restoring 1848 funds for the sup¬ 
port of a Navy of this size, the Senate 
decided to make rescissions of certain 
usable funds which had been appropria¬ 
ted in prior years. It was felt that by 
an analysis of all of the work now under 
way in the Navy, certain projects could 
be curtailed to offset the funds restored 
in the 1948 bill. Accordingly, the sum 
and substance of the Senate action was, 
it seems to me, to use new funds and old 
funds to provide the greatest strength 
for 1948 within the expenditure limita¬ 
tions. I am gratified that this vital 
question has been answered In the con¬ 
ference report which is now law. 

The orl^nal House action reduced the 
budget request by some $377,000,000. 
Senate action on the bill restored about 
$176,000,000 in 1948 funds but rescinded 
$161,000,030 of usable funds appropri¬ 
ated in prior years. The conferees re¬ 
duced the amount of the Senate restora- 
tlon by some $40,000,000 resulting in 
a net restoration in 1848 funds of some 
$136,000,000 but agreed to require the 
full >*680188100 of $161,000,000. Over-all 
the amount of usable appropriations 
available to the Navy is therefore $400,- 
000,000 less than contemplated in the 
President’s budget message. The real 
gain was not in money but rather in a 
redistribution of funds among the 
numerous appropriations to achieve 
greater effective Naval strength in 1948 
than would have been provided by the 
original House bill. 

The reduction in total usable funds 
available makes it imperative, however, 
that provision be made for some degree 
of flexibility among the numerous appro¬ 
priations in order that the country may 
get the maximum security out of this 
reduced sum as changing circumstances 
may require. 

For this reason the Senate bill pro¬ 
vided that— ' 

The Secretary may transfer not to exceed 
6 percent of any of the foregoing appropria¬ 
tions to any other appropriation or appro¬ 
priations made by this act, but no such ap¬ 
propriation shall be increased more than 5 
percent as a result of such transfer; Provided, 
That a quarterly statement of any such trans¬ 
fers shall be transmitted to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committees of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate. 

Both the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Chief of Naval Operations feel that 
in providing for the Navy during this un¬ 
certain period, the Secretary of the Navy 
should be granted flexibility within the 
limits of appropriated funds In order 
that there may be maintained a proper 
balance between the optimum fighting 
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forces and the shore eetabUshxnent re* 
QUired for their support. 

I note that the Navy had this author¬ 
ity during the past year and on Inquiry 
1 believe they used this authority pru¬ 
dently and reasonably. As a matter of 
fact, such transfers aggregated only 
$4,700,000, although 5 percent would have 
permitted transfers up to $235,000,000. It 
was used primarily to help prov.de for 
Items required as a result of congies- 
sional action after passage of the 1947 
Appropriation Act. 

The Senate hearings provide a most 
logical reason: 

In problems of fiscal management, tbe re¬ 
lationship of the Navy to the Congress la 
similar in many ways to the relationship of 
a management unit of a large corporation 
to Its board of directors. The board of di¬ 
rectors of such a corporation allocate to the 
management unit specific sums for specific 
purposes but allows the management units 
discretion to make minor adjustments be¬ 
tween the allotments to meet unpredicta¬ 
ble events. Good corporate business prac¬ 
tice offers a sound analogy for the fiscal ad¬ 
ministration of a Government department. 

It is Vital that In the troubled times 
ahead—when the Congress is in recess— 
the Navy should, within the limits of the 
funds made available, have this moder¬ 
ate flexibility. I hope that this defect 
in the final bill may be corrected in the 
next session. This is no time to cut down 
on our own capacity for effective action. 


Labor Relatioiif 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or KCW TOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most valuable parts of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 is 
title IV, creating a Joint committee to 
study and report on the basic problems 
affecting friendly labor relations and 
productivity. It is provided that this 
committee shall report to the Senate and 
House of Representatives not later than 
March 15 next year, giving the results of 
their study and Investigation and recom¬ 
mendations. if any, as to necessary legis¬ 
lation. 

Probably no one who voted for this 
bill would contend that it is perfect or 
cannot be improved. Time alone will 
demonstrate the merits and deficiencies 
of the legislation. Certainly to date the 
Inaccuracy of the charges that it is a 
“slave labor bill,’* that it will “destroy 
collective bargaining.” or that it will 
“strike a death blow at labor unions,’* 
has been indicated by the fact that, lol- 
lowing its passage, the workers in the 
coal mines throughout the Nation under 
the leadership of Mr. John L. Lewis have 
negotiated a contract which has been 
widely acclaimed as the most favorable 
in the union’s history. 

It is my earnest hope and sincere con¬ 
viction that this measure will yield rich 
retiums to the working men and women 


of this country, both within and outside 
labor unions, in happiness, properlty, 
and freedom from restraint and that it 
will advance the best interests of the 
general public by reducing IndustHal 
strife. In any respect in which it proves 
to fail in achieving these objectives X 
shall be in the vanguard of those seeking 
alteration of its provisions. 

There Is one respect, however, in 
which. 1 have already been convinced, 
amendment is needed. In sectioz^ 304 of 
this law it was sought to amend section 
313 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
which had theretofore prohibited con¬ 
tributions by corporations to political 
campaigns. By amendment we pro¬ 
vided that the same restriction should 
apply to labor organimtions and In mak¬ 
ing that change we added the word “ex¬ 
penditure” to the word “contribution'* 
in this section. The question has been 
raised whether, under the wording we 
have adopted, a labor newspaper is pro¬ 
hibited from advocating the election or 
defeat of a candidate for Federal elective 
office. 

In my home city the Labor News Is 
published weekly and is designated as 
the olficial publication of the American 
Federation of Labor Unions of Monroe 
County. afl511ated with the Central 
Trades Labor Council. It is regularly 
entered as second-class mailing matter 
at the post office, has a control board, 
consisting entirely of union officials, a 
business manager, an advertising man¬ 
ager. and an editor. It carries general 
news, although predominantly informa¬ 
tive material regarding the doings of var¬ 
ious labor unions. It carries paid adver¬ 
tising and sells at 5 cents a copy, receiv¬ 
ing subscriptions from the general public. 
I understand, however, that it is de¬ 
livered free to many, if not all, of the 
members of labor u^ons affiliated with 
the Central Trades and Labor Council. 
The dues paid by members defray in part 
the cost of publication. 

The Labor News in the last campaign 
officially opposed my candidacy in Its 
news columns and in vigorous editorials. 
So far as I am aware, such continues 
to be the editorial policy of this paper. 

On June 30 the editor wired for my 
views on the right of a labor newspaper 
under the Labor Management Act to 
publish political comment. My reply was 
as follows: 

Provision In new Labor Management Rela¬ 
tions Act amending Corrupt Practices Act 
to applf same problbltioa against political 
contributions or expenditures to labor or¬ 
ganizations as has applied to corporations 
does not, in my opinion, prevent editorial 
comment by any legitimate labor newspaper. 
Ban only applies, as I Interpret new law, 
to so-called bouse organs financed entirely 
by corporation or labor organization funds. 
To construe statute otherwise would, in my 
Judgment, be violative of constitutional bar 
against abridgment of freedom of press. 
In voting for this bin I have supported a 
measure which I conscientiously and sincerely 
feel will advance the cause of tbe working¬ 
man, srtirengthen collective bargaining. Im¬ 
prove Industrial relatione, and react i<x ulti¬ 
mate benefit of labor, management, and con¬ 
suming public. If, however, intimate labor 
newspaper disagrees I ahall defend to the 
limit its right to pUMleb any fair comment 
in opposition. Aa a lawyer, 1 would wel- 
eozDe t3o» oiQXHrtunity to defend LMmr Kewi, 


without oompenMitlcai, igMsst any dbazge 
that Its publleation of a tnithtiil attaek 
upon me or otlwr Membere of Oongrcia 
Who voted for the MU violatee the law. 
1 may eometlmea dteagree with your views, 
but in tbe words of Voltaire, "will defend 
to the death your right to exproM then," 

Various suggestions Jiave been made 
for legislation which could not possibly 
be construed as violating the first amend¬ 
ment in abridging the freedom of the 
press. It has been suggested, for In¬ 
stance, that this entire section be re¬ 
pealed. To do that would be again to 
open the floodgates and permit corpora¬ 
tions to expend unlimited funds in pro¬ 
moting the candidacy of their favorites. 
To meet a present deficiency we would be 
creating a greater evil. 

Another isuggestion is embodied in the 
amendment proposed by the distinguished 
Senators from New Hampshire and New 
Mexico TMessrs. Aiken and HatchI in 
S. 1613 wherein they eliminate from the 
section in question the words “or ex¬ 
penditure” where they occur. By this 
change only direct contributions fall 
within the prohibition of the statute and 
thereby no restriction Is placed on in¬ 
cidental expenditures for political pur¬ 
poses. This probably would meet the 
specific problem regarding publications 
by so-called labor newspapers. It would 
at the same time so narrow the scope of 
existing prohibitory provisions that the 
salutary effects of the law both as re¬ 
gards corporations and labor organiza¬ 
tions would largely be dissipated. Either 
could embark on a wild orgy of spending 
in a political campaign Just so long as 
there was no direct contribution made to 
a political candidate, political committee 
or organization. 

I have today Introduced a bill which 
I believe on the one hand retains the 
substantial advantages now embodied in 
the law prohibiting political expenditures 
by any group of our economy while at the 
same time indicating the Intent of Con¬ 
gress not to interfere or abridge in any 
way the free publication of an expression 
of political views either by corporations 
or label organizations. This measure 
amends section 313 of the Corrupt Prac¬ 
tices Act by adding the language: 

Provided, hotoever, That It shall not ha a 
violation of this section for a corporation or 
labor organization to make expenditures in 
connection with tbe publication or distribu¬ 
tion of a newspaper or news magazine, regu¬ 
larly published at stated intervala not less 
frequently than monthly. 

It may well be argued that this pro¬ 
vision is not necessary since a construc¬ 
tion of the existing language in such a 
way as to prohibit such publication would 
lay this section of the law open to suc¬ 
cessful challenge for unconstltutional- 
ity. In my Judgment, we should not 
wait for possible judicial condemnation 
of the statute. I am certain that it was 
never the intention of those who voted 
for this law to deprive any person or any 
group oi persons of the free and tm- 
trammeled privilege of expressing their 
political views. We should now make 
that intention dear In a forthriidit man¬ 
ner fay appropriate amendment. 

Under leave granted X Include edi¬ 
torials on this subject from the New 
YoA TiiBes, the New York Herald Trib- 
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une» and the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle: 

[From the New York Times] 
Anxmwmr kesdso 

For nearly a quarter of a century It has 
been unlawful for a corporation to make a 
contribution for or against a candidacy for 
national office during a campaign. The 
theory behind this prohibition was that 
stockholders pay In their money to corpo¬ 
rations for general corporate purposes and 
that It Is improper to allow any part of those 
funds to be used for political purposes with¬ 
out the specific authority of the stockholdera, 
since the corporation may be spending money 
In a manner completely opposed to the views 
of some of the stockholders who supply it. 
The new Taft-Hartley Labor Act endeavors to 
extend this prohibition to labor unions, and 
to expand the restriction to Indludo expendi¬ 
tures as well as contributions. The theory 
behind this amendment is entirely similar, 
namely, that employees pay dues to their un¬ 
ion for the normal functioning of the union 
in their behalf, and If the union expends 
any part of its funds for or against a candi¬ 
date during a campaign without specific au¬ 
thorization from the dues-paylng members It 
may well be that the union Is spending It for 
a purpose diametrically opposite to the views 
of some of its members. 

The basic principle established here seems 
to us to be a proper one; but tho Inclusion of 
the word expenditure as well as contribution 
has raised a question which boars on tho 
freedom of press and speech. 

During tho debate on the new law it was 
Senator Taft s view that a union could Issue 
a paper and editorially comment for or 
against a candidate only If the expense did 
not come from the union treasury and If 
the cost of publishing the paper came from 
subscriptions or sales to the union members, 
so that tho union members would have a 
choice of purchasing It or not and thus a 
choice of contributing toward the expense of 
the publication. He maintained that a union 
which regularly publishes a newspaper for 
the enlightenment of Its members and pays 
for the paper out of the union dues collected 
In the union’s treasury Is prohibited by tho 
amendment from commenting editorially, be¬ 
cause that would be a union expenditure In 
support of or against a political candidate 
Which would violate the act, 

It is at this point that questions arise. 
In order to bo free to comment editorially 
and express opinions on political candidates 
during a campaign, is it right to require that 
whatever Is produced by the union for that 
purpose be individually subscribed for? Has 
It not become such an integral part of the 
conduct of a union’s afiairs to publish a 
union paper, In order to keep Its members 
Informed of their rights, of their union’s 
activities, and of their problems, that It can 
be considered a regular part of the union's 
business to publish such a paper and pay 
for It out of union dues: and If that be so, 
does not a restriction which prevents edito¬ 
rial comment on a political candidate vio¬ 
late the freedom guaranteed to all citizens 
by the Constitution? Do not union members 
recognize that a part of the dues which they 
pay will bo devoted to the publication of 
such a paper^ and that If such a paper were 
not publlshGd the dues could be le?s? Cer¬ 
tainly, in many cases, these questions must 
be answered in the ofilrmative. 

Wo do not believe there is justification 
for the statements made by some of the new 
law’s critics that a corporation which is in 
the business of running and publishing a 
newspaper Is prevented from editorial com¬ 
ment. It would, however, seem to us to be 
clear that tho evil of Infringing the freedom 
of the press or freedom of speech is so much 
greater than the evil which the law attempts 
at this point to correct that this section of 


the act should be amended, in order to clear 
away all doubt and make It certain that the 
inclusion of the wmrd ^‘expenditure” does not 
Interfere with the right to free expression of 
opinion. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
RSQtn&IMa COBRBiCnON 

The wording of that section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act designed to curb the political 
activities of corporations and unions la a 
sample of those Imperfections In the law 
which will need either court or legislative 
correotlon. As this section reads it would 
seem to forbid either the general press, cor¬ 
porate-owned. or the labor press from ex¬ 
penditure on Ink paper, type, or editorial 
talent to Influence the election of Federal 
officers or their choice as candidates in pri¬ 
maries, conventions, or caucuses. In other 
words, as studied by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice, it would appear to be a press gag which 
Is clearly unconstitutional and quite as 
clearly also beyond the Intent of Congress 
In Its enactment. 

That intent, of course, was to cut off con¬ 
tributions to campaign funds from either 
management or union labor sources, to re¬ 
inforce In this particular the corrupt prac¬ 
tices statute. Probably there was not a Mem¬ 
ber of either iiouse in Congress, whether in 
favor of the law or In opposition, v;ho fore¬ 
saw an Interpretation of this provision which 
would Interfere with the freedom of the press. 
And one can be fairly sure, when a test of It 
comes before the courts, they will take the 
plain Intent of Congress into consideration 
and bo guided by the rule of reason. Should 
they, on the contrary, throw the section out, 
that will not invalidate the rest of the law’s 
provisions but simply call for an amendment 
eliminating all ambiguity. 

The Corrupt Practices Act of 1935 pro¬ 
hibits national banks and corporations from 
making contributions toward a Federal offi¬ 
cer’s election. Tbo Smlth-Connally wartime 
Labor Disputes Act, now dead, Included labor 
unions In the ban, but neither made men¬ 
tion of primaries, conventions, or caucuses. 
This left a serious loophole which the Taft- 
Hartley provlElons, In addition to prevent¬ 
ing organizations from electioneering, would 
close. It is important that it be closed, but 
certainly not at the expense of muzzling the 
press of the country, whatever its political 
complexion. 

All of which points to the wisdom of Con¬ 
gress in providing for a Joint committee to 
study the working of tbs new law and to 
suggest changes as the occasion requires. No 
doubt the need for other changes besides 
the one we have been discussing will be In¬ 
dicated sooner or later. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle] 

TOUCHES VITAL BIGHT 

Senator Aiken, Republican, and Senator 
Hatch, Democrat, have Introduced a bill to 
amend the recently enacted Taft-Hartley bill 
by eliminating the phrase “In connection 
with” in rolerence to political contribution 
by unions. 

This Is the phrase on which union leaders 
and, as we understood. Senator Taft him¬ 
self, based their view that It would prohibit 
a newsp.iper financed by union funds or one 
published by any corporation from comment¬ 
ing on candidates for Federal office. 

T^io phrase la one of those which lawyer- 
legislators love to put into bills; they are 
intended to capture all the situations which 
might be neglected otherwise. The New 
York State antidiscrimination law has such 
a phrase which we attacked es unenforceable 
and probably unconstitutional both before 
and after it was passed. 

Senator Taft told a Knlgbt newspaper cor¬ 
respondent he would be inclined to inter¬ 
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pret the phrase liberally, and might be in 
favor of a clarifying amendment. 

As we have said here before, any appli¬ 
cation of the law which would prohibit any¬ 
one. union, corporation, or Individual, from 
writing and publishing freely views on can¬ 
didates or on any other question would be 
a direct violation of the constitutional pro¬ 
hibition against Congress abridging the right 
of free speech or a free press. 

The disputed application could not be 
constitutionally made. In our view, and a 
proper amendment should specifically ex¬ 
clude publication or other comment as a 
forbidden object of expenditure. 

The free press right Is as much the right 
of the labor press or of any other special 
press as it is the right of the general press. 
It Is. fundamentally, the right of any per¬ 
sons or group to express themselves In print. 
Abuses are properly actionable under exist¬ 
ing laws. 


National Land Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BEN JENSEN 

or IOWA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing Interest In the protection of our 
Nation’s resources. Until we got into 
World War I, and more particularly 
World War n, little thought had been 
given BvS to whether we would ever run 
short of food, fiber, coal, oil, copper, and 
other essential materials. Put during 
the la.st war period these essentials began 
to disappear like they were being 
swallowed up. Now, all earnest thinking 
people of this country are giving much 
concern as to how long some of our na¬ 
tional resources will last. This Is as true 
for land from which our food and fiber 
supply comes, as it is for minerals such 
as copper, oil, and other natural re¬ 
sources. 

Our land problem is not new. Con¬ 
gress began dealing with land from the 
earliest. Many of you know of the de¬ 
bates during the Jackson administra¬ 
tion out of which came the land-settle¬ 
ment policy. The question In these de¬ 
bates was. Shall land be sold to the high¬ 
est bidder or shall the country provide 
cheap land to settlers who would clear it, 
make a living for themselves and con¬ 
tribute to the rapid development of the 
country? All of you are aware that this 
latter policy contributed much toward 
developing our Nation so rapidly and 
making it a great country. 

We are faced with a somewhat similar 
situation today. We have a great coun¬ 
try. To keep it so and maintain leader¬ 
ship in the world, our Nation must adopt 
a policy that will conserve its land and 
water resources. 

The Federal Government has a great 
responsibility for doing its part in main¬ 
taining food supplies for tho people of 
the country. Ac you know, the industrial 
cities, particularly those along the east¬ 
ern seaboard, depend largely on the 
midwe.storn Corn Belt, the Great Plains 
Wheat Belt, the western ranges, and the 
vegetable and fruit growing southern and 
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western parts of the country for much 
of their food. It is through the Fed¬ 
eral Government that the Interests of 
the urban population will be protected so 
that land resources are maintained for 
future food supplies. Furthermore, we 
are now faced with supplying food to 
war-devastated countries in Europe and 
the Orient as a means of establishing 
peace and reducing starvation. All of 
these demands on the land for food 
hasten permanent damage to the land 
by soil erosion and fertility depletion. 
Therefore, It is most appropriate and 
urgent that we give immediate attention 
to the establishment of a national land 
policy based on the conservation of our 
l^ation's soil and water resources. 

Farmers and ranchers are showing 
great interest in soil conservation. They 
have learned that to use their land prop¬ 
erly and to treat it with the practices and 
measures that it needs, not only produces 
more, but Increases their net earnings. 
Therefore, it is in the Interests of farm¬ 
ers, the tradesmen, the industrial work¬ 
ers. the professionals, and all the people 
of the Nation that we give thought to 
protecting our future food supply. 
Therefore. I am today introducing a bill 
which provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture be given the responsibility of 
cooperating with the States through 
local governing bodies of farmers—^soil 
conservation districts—^In carrying out a 
Nation-wide soil and water conservation 
program. 

The bill provides that technical assist¬ 
ance be supplied to farmers and ranchers 
In planning and applying conservation 
practices and measures, that conserva¬ 
tion materials, equipment, seeds, and 
trees be granted where such materials are 
essential to conserving the land resources 
but does not provide cash payments. 
These grants in aid are to be made only 
after the local governing bodies of farm¬ 
ers determine that they are needed, and 
only then, when It is found in the inter¬ 
ests of the Government that the land and 
water resoui’ces be treated as a protec¬ 
tion against damage. I am deeply con¬ 
cerned with this all-important and far- 
reaching problem, as I know are most of 
my colleagues in Congress and most of 
the American people. 1 want to do all 1 
can to put a stop to the devastating ero¬ 
sion damages taking place on our pre¬ 
cious soil, which is the greatest asset of 
any nation. The only effective way this 
can be accomplished Is by adopting a 
new land policy based on soil and water 
conservation: 

A bill to provide for a national land policy 
based on the conservation of our soU and 
water resources, the orderly development 
and protection of the Nation’s agricultural 
lands, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc.. That it is hereby rec¬ 
ognised that the lack of a sound national 
land policy based on the conservation of our 
soil and water resources as a foundation for 
other agricultural programs; the wastage of 
aoll and moisture resources on farm, grazing, 
imd wood land of the Nation resulting from 
soil erosion; failure to maintain and Improve 
8oU fertility; Improper layout of farm and 
ranch irrigation systems and use and man¬ 
agement of irrigation water thereon; Inade¬ 
quate farm drainage; Iminroper use of land; 
and development of land unstUted for loa- 


tained agrtctdtural uae, it a xnanaoe to the 
nattonal welfare. 

And that It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Ckmgrees to provide permanently 
for using the Nation’s land in accordance 
with Its capabilities and the treating of it In 
accordance with its needA; for the control 
and prevention of soil erosion; for the main¬ 
tenance and improvement of soil fertility; 
for the conservation, proper use, and manage¬ 
ment of agricultural water resources; and for 
the sound development and use of agricul¬ 
tural land resources and thereby to preserve 
natural resources, control floods, prevent im¬ 
pairment of reservoirs, and maintain the nav¬ 
igability of rivers end harbors, and protect 
public health and public lands, and the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture from now on shall co¬ 
ordinate and direct all activities with rela¬ 
tion to soil erosion, sol! fertility maintenance 
and improvement: conservation, use, man¬ 
agement, and disposal of farm and ranch 
waters; development and changes In use of 
agricultural land, and shall recognise as bsslc 
the conservation of soil and water resources 
In the formulation of other agricultural pro¬ 
grams, and in order to effectuate this policy 
Is hereby authorized from time to time— 

(1) To conduct surveys, investigations, and 
research. In cooperation with the State ex¬ 
periment stations, relating to the character 
of soil erosion, loss of soil fertility and pro¬ 
ductive capacity, water wastage, land mis¬ 
use, and the preventive measures needed, to 
publish the results of any such surveys. In¬ 
vestigations, or research, and to disseminate 
information concerning such methods: 

(2) To provide technical assistance to soil 
conservation districts and other conservation 
districts deemed by the Secretary to be quali¬ 
fied essential In preparing, carrying out, and 
maintaining locally developed and adopted 
programs for soil and water conservation, 
preservation, and Improvement of soil fer¬ 
tility and sound land use of farms, ranches, 
and other units of land In such districts; for 
rehabilitation or construction of needed in¬ 
dividual small group farm and ranch drainage 
and Irrigation systems and In conserving, 
managing, and disposing of farm end ranch 
Irrigation water in such districts; and for 
necessary guidance of a widespread applica¬ 
tion pre^am of starting conservation prac¬ 
tices requiring little or no ’’on site” (on farm 
or ranch) technical assistance for those farm¬ 
ers and ranchmen not yet reached In the 
schedule for assistance Ir adopting a basic 
conservation farm or ranch plan or not de¬ 
siring to participate In the comprehensive 
program In such districts; 

(3) To provide technical assistance, supple¬ 
menting the educational efleurts of the State 
extension services, to landowners and op¬ 
erators in those agricultural areas not In¬ 
cluded in soli or other conservation districts 
in the widespread application of starting 
conservation practices requiring Utile or no 
"on site" technical assistance. In addition, 
technical assistance may be provided in these 
areas in the preparation of basic conserva¬ 
tion plana on farms or ranches for demon¬ 
stration purposes on not to exceed 1 percent 
of such units in the area; 

(4) To complete, as rapidly as possible, 
a conservation survey of the Nation’s farm 
and ranch lands; to analyze, publish, and 
distribute the inventory thus secured; to 
provide copies of land use capability maps 
to landowners and operators for their own 
units of land and to assist them In interpret¬ 
ing and utilizing such maps; to survey and 
classify by capabilities for agricultural use 
the lands in existing, proposed, or potential 
agricultural development projects or the ag¬ 
ricultural parts of multiple-purpose projects; 
to determine the suitabiU^ of such lands 
for stistfdned agricultural use; and to pro¬ 
vide technical and other aids necessary to, or 
to clear, level, and otherwise develop project, 
woodland, cut-over, and other lands needed 
and suitable for agricultural uss; aaad 


(ft) To provide stMh grouts-tn-idd is may 
be necessary to supplement the oontributlone 
of landowners and operators In carrying out 
the practices and measures needed to pre¬ 
vent soil erosion, toss of soli fertility, water 
wastage, and land misuse; and. the technleal 
aealstanoe necessary to assure their proper 
utilization. Such grants-ln-ald may Incliide 
conservation materials, planting stocks, and 
seed, use of equipment and the like, for 
establishing conservation practlcee. but shall 
not include cash paymenttk 

(a) Such grants-in-ald shall be made by 
the Secretary on the basis of the Intensity 
of asslstanoe needed to prevent Irreparable 
damage to or loss of the Nation’s basic soil 
and water resources and the availability of 
technical guidance adequate to safeguard 
elficient use of such grants. 

(b) As an aid In determining an equitable 
distribution of such assistance as may be 
made available under this act, the Secretary 
shnll, prior to August 1 of each year for 
the following fiscal year, seek and give con¬ 
sideration to the recommendations of the 
governing bodies of. soil and other conserva¬ 
tion districts concerning such grants-in-aid 
as may be necessary to supplement the con¬ 
tributions of landowners ant} operators In 
preventing Irreparable damage to and loss 
of the basic soil and water resources Of such 
districts. 

(c) In order to insure local participation 
and guidance In determining an equitable 
distribution of grants-ln-ald In those coun¬ 
ties or portions of counties nut now In soli or 
other conservation districts, the Secretary 
shall establish a temporary county conserva¬ 
tion committee In each such county or por¬ 
tion of a county. The Secretary shall invite 
the State soil conservation committee (board 
or commission) established by the State Soli 
Conservation District Enabling Act, to nom¬ 
inate 10 land-owning and operating farmers 
or ranchmen and the Secretary shall appoint, 
and fix the terms of office, of a committee of 
five from those nominated. The county agri¬ 
cultural extension agent shall be ex officio a 
member of the temporary county conserva¬ 
tion committee. The temporary county con¬ 
servation committee will function until such 
time as there Is organized In the county, or 
part of the county, a legally constituted soil 
conservation district under the enabling act 
of the State, at which time the committee 
will be dissolved. 

(d) The members of conservation district 
governing bodies or of temporary county soil 
conservation committees shall not receive 
Federal compensation for services rendered 
or reimbursement for expenses Incurred 
under the terms of this act. This provision 
regarding Federal compensation and expenses, 
however, does not preclude their being com¬ 
pensated for their services, travel, and other 
expenses by the State, county or district. 
The Secretary shall make available to the 
governing bodies of conservation districts, 
and to temporary county committees, neces¬ 
sary administrative, clerical and other help 
needed to handle the grants-ln-ald program. 

(6) To provide for the employment o'^, and 
with State extension services to Jointly se¬ 
lect. necessary personnel to assist locally 
with conservation educational activities pri¬ 
marily (a) In the areas critically In need of 
conservation treatment not now In districts 
and (b) in supplementing the county exten¬ 
sion staffs in soil and other conservation dis¬ 
tricts In preparing the way for conservation 
action on the land. 

(7) TO cooperate or wxter into agreements 
with, or to furnish financial or other aid 
to, any agency, governmental or otherwise, 
or any person, subject to such conditions as 
he may deem necessary, tor the purposes of 
this act; and 

(8) TD acquire submsrglnal agricultural 
lands, or rights or Interests therein, by piir- 
ohose, gift, or otherwise, and to sell fed^otly 
osmed toads suitable for agricultural use to 
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neighboring landowneri needing additional 
acreage to complete a sound farm unit, or 
in family-eleed units to veterans and others 
desiring to engage In fanning or ranching 
using procedures consistent with title I of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. ap¬ 
proved July 22. 1037. whenever necessary for 
the purposes of this act. 

Bn;. 2. The acts authorized In section 1 (1) 
and (2) may be performed— 

(1) On lands owned or controlled toy the 
United States or any of its agencies, with the 
cooperation of the agency having Jurisdic¬ 
tion thereof; and 

(2) On any other lands, upon obtaining 
proper consent or the necessary rights or In¬ 
terests In such lands. 

Sec, 8. As a condition to the eartending of 
any benefits under this act to any lands 
not owned or controlled by the United States 
or any of its agencies, the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture may, insofar as he may deem neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of this act, require— 

(1) Agreements or covenants as to the use 
of such lands; and 

(2) Contributions In money, services, ma¬ 
terials, or otherwise, to any operations con¬ 
ferring such benefits. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act. the 
Secretary of Agriculture may— 

(1) Secure the cooperation of any gov¬ 
ernmental agency; 

(2) Subject to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, appoint and fix the com¬ 
pensation of such offloera and employees as 
he may deem necessary; and any persons 
with technical or practical knowledge may 
toe employed and compensated under this 
Act on a basis to be determined by the Civil 
Service Commission; and 

(3) Make expenditures for personal serv¬ 
ices and rent In the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, for the purchase of lawbooks and 
books of reference, for printing and binding, 
for the purchase, operation, and maintenance 
of passenger-carrying vehicles, and perform 
such acts, and prescribe such regulations, 
as he may deem proper to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 6. In recognition of (1) the necessity 
for technical assistance In determining and 
applying needed conservation practices and 
measures, and In assuring the effective use 
of such grants In aid as may be necessary 
to supplement the contribution of land¬ 
owners and operators in establishing such 
conservation practices and measures; (2) the 
impossibility of practically separating the 
responsibility for the conservation of water 
or the sound use of land from the responsi¬ 
bility for soil conservation and the preven¬ 
tion of soil erosion; (3) the desirability of 
having all technical action and grant-ln-ald 
programs involving conservation, Irrigation, 
drainage, water development, and flood con¬ 
trol on farm and ranch lands, as well as the 
development of new agricultural lands, tech¬ 
nically directed by one agency thereby re¬ 
ducing to the minimum contacts with in¬ 
dividual farmers and ranchmen respecting 
such programs; and (4) the desirability of 
taking advantage of existing relationships 
and working arrangements already developed 
with conservation districts organized under 
the laws of the respective States, the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture shall utilize the agency 
known as the "Soil Conservation Service" 
In carrying out the powers conferred on him 
by sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act and In 
order that there may be proper coordination 
of the activities including grants-ln-ald 
Involving soil and water conservation, sound 
land development, and use, drainage, Irriga¬ 
tion, and other physical adjustments of farm 
and ranch lands, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ttire is authorized and directed to transfer 
to the Soil Conservation Service such func¬ 
tions, funds, personnel, and property of other 
agencies In the Department of Agriculture 
as ho may from time to time determine 


necessary to avoid dupUoatlon. achieve econ¬ 
omy, and carry out the spirit of this act. 

Bic. e. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes of this act 
such sums as Congress may from time to 
time determine to be necessary, and the 
Secretary is directed in presenting his first 
budget to Congress after the passage of this 
act to recommend a preliminary conserva¬ 
tion time-table, based on currently ayall- 
able information, as a guide to Congress In 
making appropriations. On completion and 
analysis of the ccmservation survey of the 
Nation's land, the Secretary shall revise and 
Improve the conservation time-table and 
present it to Congress for use In determining 
annual appropriation needs. 


Tranuin Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUB^T S. ELLIS 

or WEST ViaotNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr, Speaker, the story of 
the fiscal policy of this Qovernment be¬ 
ginning shortly after the advent of the 
Roosevelt administration and contlnu’ 
Ing through and up to the Marshall pro¬ 
posal has been fantastic beyond compre¬ 
hension and the wasteful expending of 
our resources without compensatory re¬ 
turns has no counterpart in all history. 

The spending has been carried on in 
such a rapid and ever-expanding rate 
and in sums so enormous that it is difficult 
for the average citizen to comprehend 
the seriousness of the situation. Crisis 
has followed crisis; emergency has fol¬ 
lowed emergency in rapid succession; and 
in turn failure has followed failure, and 
each dismal failure in promises and 
objectives has been drowned out and cov¬ 
ered up by the ever-increasing tempo of 
administration chestbeaters and propa¬ 
gandists pointing to new objectives, new 
ideals, new utopias, and new spending. 

The story of New Deal spending would 
require volumes. The story of the ad¬ 
ministration's cleverness and cunning in 
covering up its mistakes and directing 
the people’s attention to new ventures, 
new hopes, new glories, and new spend¬ 
ing would require more volumes. 

Consequently, in the time I have to¬ 
day, I want to direct attention to the 
miserable failure of the Truman foreign 
program and ask the simple question; 
What right have those who have failed 
so miserably to ask the American people 
to follow them again when the record 
before us gives no basis for hope of 
success? 

It has been noted for the past few 
weeks that the minority leadership has 
been very touchy on this subject and 
were quick to challenge anyone who ven¬ 
tured to ask questions. They were quick 
to challenge any intimation that the 
State Department bad made serious and 
very costly mistakes. In this connection 
an Interesting item appears In the morn¬ 
ing paper. 

An AP Item reports Robert P. Pat¬ 
terson, retiring Secretary of War, as say¬ 
ing yesterday that the State Department 
had overruled a War I>epartment pro¬ 
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posal to make public a report oh the eco¬ 
nomic conditions In the American and 
British zones of Germany, 

The former Secretary of War was 
asked at a news conference If the story 
describing the report as embarrassing 
was blocked by the State Department. 
He replied: "In the main, the story Is 
true.” 

The Truman foreign policy has been 
vacillating, negative, and has become the 
most mismanaged problem that con¬ 
fronts the American people. Not one 
moment should be lost in bringing to 
the attention of our people the wealmess 
of a program that has brought us face 
to face with heart-breaking situations 
throughout the world. 

By agreement at Yalta, it appears, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, on their 
own. in utter disregard to history or 
human welfare, reached private and se¬ 
cret conclusions. Certainly, they forced 
upon their own countries, unconstitu¬ 
tionally, commitments from which there 
could be no retreat short of war. All 
these portents of evil were confirmed by 
the Big Three at Potsdam. Entirely as 
a result of these decisions, the world is 
divided and completely confused. Fin¬ 
land, Albania. Czechoslovakia. Rumania. 
Yugoslavia, and Poland were surren¬ 
dered to Russia by agreement. Here the 
Atlantic Charter and the "four freedoms” 
went out the window-, except they are 
retained to be held up as ideals to entice 
America to contribute more billions. 

It took the Investigation of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover to bring us to our senses in re¬ 
spect to Germany. Herbert Hoover’s re¬ 
port to the President is a direct attack 
on the Morgenthau plan as a proposal 
designed to subject the people of central 
Europe to total absorption In the Soviet 
Empire. Certain aspects of the Morgen¬ 
thau plan have received too little atten¬ 
tion, but in a document published in the 
former Secretary of Treasury's book out¬ 
lining the plan, it is obvious that It was 
not a design for permanent peace, nor 
was it in harmony with the Atlantic 
Charter, nor did it serve the United 
States. 

At the beginning of the third summer, 
after the close of the war In Europe, It 
took a detailed investigation and con¬ 
stant hammering by Mr. Hoover before 
the President decided that the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan meant 
nothing and would fall so long as the 
Morgenthau plan, premised on hate and 
revenge, continued to be the controlling 
policy in Europe. Mr. Hoover said; 

We can keep Germany In these economic 
chains, but It will also keep Europe in rags. 

He asked the extremely pertinent 
question as to how long the American 
taxpayer can continue to stand the strain 
of the heavy contributions to Germany, 
He said: 

The United States, through loans, lenfi- 
leaae, surplus supplies, and relief In the last 
2 years has spent, or pledged Itself to spend, 
over «16.000.000,000 in support of civilians In 
foreign countries. 

Even we do not have the resources for, nor 
can our taxpayers bear, a continuation of 
burdens at such a rate. 

There is only one path to recovery in 
Europe. That to production. The whole 
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•oonomy of Suropt Is iPtsrUnSsCi wltli Qtr» 
moa soouoiny tiirough the ssolisiics oC tmw 
materials ana xnsnialscturwt foods. His pro¬ 
ductivity ot Europe cannot tie isstorsd with¬ 
out the restoratlan of Owmany as a oontrtb- 
utor to that produettvtty. 

The measures aiH;>Ued have In general 
been those of brutal, ruthless, and unin¬ 
telligent revenge. Now the bitter fruits 
of this policy is immediately before us. 
If grinding Oermany to fragments were 
in any way advantageous to us, the oper¬ 
ation will be understandable, regardless 
of the human misery involved. 

The American people cannot bo 
blamed for the last war, though certainly 
the Roosevelt administration did noth¬ 
ing effective to avert it, but we can and 
will be indicted for a postwar policy 
which, in effect, has made the ruin of 
Europe almost complete; Its recovery 
in the foreseeable future is highly im¬ 
probable. For better or worse Qezmany 
is the industrial and economic heart of 
the Europe that is now dying. That 
fact seems to have escaped those Amer¬ 
icans who have tried to determine Eu¬ 
rope's future without taking the pains to 
acquire any knowledge of its economic 
past. 

Former President Hoover in a letter to 
the Senate Finance Committee said: 

Tha greatest danger to all clvlUaatlon liee 
In the poselbiUty that the Unltad States wHI 
Impair Ite economy by drains which cripple 
our produotlTlty. Unlttee this one remain¬ 
ing aibraltax of economic strength Is main, 
tained. chaos wUl be Inevitable over the 
world. 

Now. With all this at our door, the ad¬ 
ministration is requesting the American 
people to support them In another pro¬ 
gram of insane spending without looking. 

This simple truth was recently stated 
by Jacob Viner, professor of economics at 
Princeton University, in an essay en¬ 
titled "America’s Lending Policy," as 
follows: 

As between great powers, it Is not the cred- 
Itor status but rather the poaribillty of re¬ 
fusing to be a creditor which Is a potential 
source of political strength. A loan, once 
granted, yields no direct fruit beyond thoee 
specified in the bond—and often, as we know, 
not even much of that. Loans, once granted, 
rarely command gratitude. • « * Once 
the loan is transferred, moreover, the power 
shifts from the creditor to the debtor, since 
the withholding of repayment can be made 
to exercise the same manner of influence as 
the withholding of loans. From the point of 
view of influence on foreign policy, there¬ 
fore, past loans should be regained as water 
over the dam, and the potency of finance as 
an instrument of diplomacy—or of strategy— 
should be appraised In terms of our com¬ 
mand over the granting of new loans. 

Thus we have not assumed leadership— 
we have surrendered leadership by an 
Impracticable and uncontrolled spend¬ 
ing poUcy. 

Hie conclusion seems Irrefutable that 
as the result of our rate of giving and 
lending we are overexporting goods and 
cannot continue at such a rate with our 
present production and consumption 
without further evil consequences to our 
stability. 

American foreign policy should take as 
its standard the national interest of our 
country in the meaning of national se¬ 
curity and the preservation of peace. It 


ouglit to give wp ideologloal dlitjaottvw 
whldi are In eentradkctlon to that oon- 
oeption of the national interest and 
vdiich, furthermore, may be nnattainrtile 
or may only be attainable at the juioo of 

war. R innmyi^^l 

energies behind a foreign pohoy dearly 
defined and capaUe of wholehearted 
support by the Amerieen peoide in tim 
lil^t of their national traditions. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER R. JONES 

OF wAsnararoN 

IN THE HOOBl OP WUBBgNTATIVBS 
Saturdatf, JtOv 26, 1947 
Mr. JONES of Wadilngton. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the BaooaD, I wish to indude 
a resolution passed lay the City Council 
of Seattle, Wash., protesting the passage 
of Senate bOl leoO—Cain-Russdl bm^ 
and the provtskms of H. R. S4MI>-Wol60tt 
housing bill: 

BesoiuUo&Mo. urre 
Besolutloxi protestihg the passage of 
Senate bill 1459 

Whereaa Senate bill 1450, known as the 
Caln-Rusaell bill, has been introduced In the 
Oangraw, which estd bill provldeR for the 
mandatory tale at lOl permanent and tempo¬ 
rary war housing on or before a date oerti^ 
namely. Deoerntwr SI, 1048; and 
Whereaa there are now in effect Federal 
laws which provide for the orderly and eco¬ 
nomic dlspoaltlon of the war housing, whicdi 
said laws are being wdll and property admln- 
htered In the city of Seattle; and 
Whereaa the yxtmat laws provide tor the 
dlQMwitlon of puUte hoasing aftw consulta¬ 
tion with local aommuntties; and 
Whereaa there la still an acute housing 
Shortage In the dty of Seattle and it la our 
considered opinion that said housing short¬ 
age would not be alleviated by the peaeage 
of the said Senate bill 1489, but on the con¬ 
trary the cnferly eolution of the houalng 
problem In this city srould be con f used and 
severe, and economic and eooial probleine 
would be thrown upon the community: Now, 
therefore, be It 

Bemlved by the City Counefl of the City of 
Seattle (the mayor eonovrrfngi). That the 
city council go on record aa oppoeing the pas- 
aage by the Oongreea of Senate blU 1459 
and/or H. B. MM (the Wolcott bm) as being 
detrimental to the best interests of the city 
of Seattle and thia area; be it further 
Beaolved, That 6 ;q;}lea (ff this resolution 
be sent to each member of the Washington 
con g re ss ional delation and to the chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee. 

Passed the city councU this 2lBt day of 
July 1947, and signed by me In open aeselon 
In authentication of Its passage this 21st day 
of July 1947. 

M. B. UnCSXLL, 
presfdenf of the City Council, 

1 concur In the above reeolutlcm. 

Wh. F. Dcvxw, 

Mayor, 

FUed by me this 21st day of July 1947. 
Attest: 

W. C. Thobcss, 

City OomptroUer and 
Ez Officio City Clark. 

By O. O. BnuiMSaon, 

Deputy Clerk, 


WsmigfifdXki 

irrBNBION OF IWARn 

HON. HOMER D.AMG^ 

m TBB JBKIOW OP 

fftOitrOav, July 28 , IffiT 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. apesksr, mier 
]«ave to extend my remsrlai, 1 momilQ 
the following sddress, A Layman Loofce 
at United States Foreiim Foli^. made be¬ 
fore the Northwest Institute of Inter¬ 
national jaelatloDS hdd in ForUand, 
Oreg.. on June 19,1947, by Fahnex Hoyt, 
editor and poUiaher of the Denver Post: 
The address fcdlows: 

A LATMAN Loose AT CWlTfeD STATn FOOUN 
pouev 

(By numsr BOyt, editor and publisher, the 
Denver Post) 

Borne ysan ago. In 1948 to be exact, the 
well-known columnist and hlatortan, Walter 
Llppmann, pubUshed a book with a meet 
Intriguing title. It was United States 
Foieign Policy, Shield of the Bepublio. Bir. 
Llpfnnann, under that moet Intereettng title, 
made, of ooueee, a very excellent and In- 
tereetlng p r e sen tation. However, the book 
wae written before the war*e end and before 
the atomic bomb. Therefore, In a general 
way. 1 think be would agree that the sugges- 
tkms made aa to foreign policy lor the 
United States would not be entirely relevant 
today. 

Mr. Dppmann did point out, however, In 
no uncertain terms, that ths United States 
had lacked a foreign policy for 60 years or 
since the SpanJah-American War. and thus 
the United States has found it most dilBoult 
to deal aatisfaotorily with foreign powers 
either In times of war or in times of peace. 

In a general way. the United States (Oper¬ 
ated under the Monroe Doctrine aa laid down 
in 1823. which continued with obvious raml- 
fleations up to the time of the Spazdsh- 
Amerlcan War. 

iKxnxiMX laotATiomnr 

The Monroe Doctrine was isolationist In 
effect, for it warned the world that the 
United States Intended to he secure in Its 
enm hemisphere. That was feasible in the 
world of 1888. But In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury world It became obvious no nation 
could find security In an ocean barrier. 
Tht» in a shrinking world we found our¬ 
selves without a foreign policy. 

This lack Of foreign policy made it aU but 
impoealbte for Woodrow Wilson to sell the 
Leegue of Nations to this ocuntry, because 
we did not know what ws wanted. It made 
it very difficult also for Mr. Wilson to get 
in the war because we faced both British 
and German eea power, and It wamt until 
tbe Issue was finally resolved on the tide of 
■ubmarlnee and tbe general threat of Ger¬ 
man aggression that we decided to throw our 
lot with tbe AUlee. 

■MC D B ITT XXAL UOA& 

In Mr. X^ppmannls moat engaging and 
erudite study, a point that la «ctrma«y ap¬ 
plicable totU^ was clearly brought forth. 
Mr. Mppmann says: **80 we must examine 
our national prejudioea and we may begin 
by aekiag ounelves whether poeoe, ae so 
many say. Is the supreme end of foreign 
policy. * * * At the moment It Is obvi¬ 
ous that ths survival of the Nation in ite 
Independence and ite eeourity Is a greater mid 
than peace. * * • Xf the logic of peace 
as the supreme na ti onal Ideal leads to ab¬ 
surdity, thm it must bs a grave error to think 
and to say tiiat peace is a supreme end. 
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• • # ^Tbey (1. e., nattonia ideal!) should 
express the serious purposes of the Nation, 
and the vice of the paclflo Ideal Is that it 
conceals the true end of foreign policy. The 
true end Is to provide for the security of the 
Nation in peace and in war." 

TWO onnEcnvxs samx 

This commentary by Mr. Llppmann Is ex¬ 
tremely sound. However, today, the two ob¬ 
jectives have met and are one. 

Because of the complexities of modern 
warfare In the atomic age, peace and na¬ 
tional security become one and the same 
thing. However, that does not mean that 
peace must be sought, or can be found 
throxigh the narrow devices of nationalism. 
We know that peace and security, If they are 
to be found In this atomic age, must be at¬ 
tained through international agreement. 
That does not mean that we should sub¬ 
scribe to any peace at the cost of unilateral 
disarmament or by abandonment of our obli¬ 
gations or by subscribing to any one of the 
many Munlchs that seem in the offing. 

To do any of these things would be not only 
to eliminate the possible attainment of peace, 
but would eventually reduce us to slavery 
status. 

So, I think we can say as of 1947 that peace 
and national security are one and the same, 
indivisible. 

ISSUES ABE CLEAB 

Presently I think everyone will agree that 
we have a desperate need to formulate a for¬ 
eign policy so embracive, so strong, so unmis¬ 
takable, that It will furnish and fultill the 
promise given In Mr. Llppmann's title of 
1943, "United States Foreign Policy, Shield of 
the Republic." 

Today the issues are only too clearly drawn. 
Initially it Is perfectly obvious even to the 
dullest among us that the U. S. S. R. and the 
United States of America must agree and 
reach an accord if the world is to have peace. 
In other words, Russia and America are the 
only powers which by Joint action could en¬ 
force multilateral disarmament, including 
enforceable decrees concerning the tise of the 
atomic bomb and other ultramodern weap¬ 
ons which threaten to put the human race It¬ 
self out of business. 

The dimcultles surrounding any such vital 
agreement are plain. They appear not only 
in the past and present history of Russia, 
but in the basic difference In ideologies be¬ 
tween the two states now competing for world 
leadership. 

Mr. Henry Wallace presses the claim as to 
Mr. Stalin and the Russian newspapers that 
communism, social democracy, and capital¬ 
ism can live in the same world side by side. 
Russia’s actions, partlculaiiy in recent weeks, 
would cause anyone with an open mind to se¬ 
riously doubt that statement. Particularly 
In view of the conduct of Russia since VE-day 
2 years ago, and more specifically In view of 
the statements made In the Problems of 
Leninism. 

LENIN SAW WAB 

In that book, which remains Stalin's prin¬ 
cipal theoretical work, and as such as a basic 
document of International communism, Sta¬ 
lin endorsed this passage from Lenin: 

"We arc living not merely In a state, but In 
a system of states, and it is inconceivable 
that the Soviet Republic shotUd continue to 
exist for a long period side by side with im¬ 
perialist states. Ultimately one or the other 
must conquer. Meanwhile a number of ter¬ 
rible clashes between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states is inevitable." 

If there is any doubt that the above quo¬ 
tation still represents the Soviet view of the 
world conflict, bear In mind that Dictator 
Stalin restated It no longer ago than the 
spring of 1946. Notwithstanding recent in¬ 
terviews which seem to contradict this belief 
in the Inevitability of conflict, It may be seen 
as a basic motive in Russia’s aggressive crea¬ 
tion of buffer states along her western bor¬ 
ders. 


Actually It lsn*t a question of whether or 
not communism, social democracy and capi¬ 
talism can live In the same world. It is a 
question of whether totalitarianism and 
democracy can abide side fay side in the teeth 
of this new "wave of the future." 

BED INTENTIONS C»V10US 

Russia’s intentions toward countries with 
any type of popular government as evidenced 
by the recent coups in Bulgaria and Hungary 
are quite obvious. The Communist "gaul- 
eiter" in Austria recently made It quite clear 
to Leopold Figl and the other duly elected 
members of the Austrian government what 
the Russians have in mind for Austria. 

In the case of Austria there is a demonstra¬ 
tion of Russia’s intolerance for any kind of 
socialism except her own. Austria, marked 
as an intended victim of the totalitarian on¬ 
rush, stands as proof that the central conflict 
is not capitalism versus socialism—the con¬ 
flict is rather freedom versus totalitarianism. 
It la the world of many democratic ideas ver¬ 
sus the Soviet one Idea. 

Everyone is familiar with the recent coup 
in Hungary (everyone, that Is, save Henry 
Wallace who doesn’t believe a word he reads 
in the American press). But what preceded 
that famed coup d’etat? 

TBIAL DESCBXBED 

I would like to quote from a letter received 
from my son. Palmer Hoyt Jr., after his trip 
to that unfortunate country In February: 

"Deab Dad: The problem of writing about 
Hungary is very complex for me. I try very 
hard to be completely impartial, but I have 
come up against something here that I have 
never run into before. The whole situation 
is so contrary to anything that I have ever 
seen or experienced, that it frightens me 
to sit down and write it. 

*T went to the trial of the Committee of 
Seven, the opening day. It was quite evi¬ 
dent that these people were going to be 
convicted. When the Russians ’liberated’ 
Hungary In 1946. they established people’s 
courts. They have no Juries, no prosecutors. 
These men are tried by one of these. The 
Judge does the examining. There are four 
other men—members of the four Important 
political parties, on the court. Eventually 
these five men decide as to whether or not 
the accused die. go free, or go to prison. 

"In this trial, the defense had about 8 
days to prepare Its case, to read the evidence. 
The defense attorneys were not allowed to 
talk alone with the defendants. 

"The Communists in Hungary control all 
the police. It is so monstrous and so simple 
that it Is hard to comprehend, or to even 
think about." 

OPPOSmON NUMB 

"Frankly, I don’t like to write about It. I 
talk to people. The newspapermen I talk 
to say that communism Is coming In full 
blast. It certainly looks like It. Others say 
that this is democracy. These are Com¬ 
munists and leftists. 

"It may be democracy, but it’s not the kind 
of democracy that I can understand. The 
Smallholders are either numb or they are 
lackadaisical. The explanation I get from 
our American political observers Is that they 
are afraid to make a definite decision. The 
rightists are afraid to take a definite stand 
against the Communists and the other 
leftists. 

"The leftists say the Smallholders Party 
Is crammed with Horthy people—traitors, 
Fascists—who fought against the Allies. 
This is partially true. But under the 
Horthy regime, as under the Hitler regime, 
and under the Communists—you can’t be 
against me—you've got to be for me or dead. 

"This 10 percent minority of Communists 
is taking over the country right in front of 
the people who are the majority—and the 
majority Isn't doing anything about it. 

"It is almost impossible to believe that a 
party which alone controls more than 60 
percent of the seats in the legislative body 


can allow itself to be bulldosed and kicked 
around this way." 

aUSSIAN PEOPLE LAUDED 

There never has been any doubt as to 
Russia’s concept of inability to get along with 
capitalism. That has been set down too 
many times. 

When one talks about Russia, there is a 
grave danger that he will by some be con¬ 
sidered a warmonger, that is, unless he sub¬ 
scribes 100 percent to everything that the 
Russians want to do. and 200 percent to 
Henry Wallace’s vague, nebulous, and imre- 
lated phrases. 

I should like to make it clear that 1 yield 
to none in my admiration for the Russian 
people. I go along completely with those 
who believe that the Russians have more love 
lor their fellow men than any other nation¬ 
ality. and an immediate proof is at hand 
In the way that the Russian people—the 
peasants and small farmers—treated the Ger¬ 
mans even after they had Invaded "holy 
Russia." 

They Insisted on feeding these Germans 
these "supermen" who had threatened to 
wipe them from the face of the earth, and 
when questioned by their political mentors, 
the Russian people gave as an excuse that 
these men were hungry. 

FREEDOM THE ISSUE 

However, the fact that the Russians are 
friendly, curious, peace-loving folk unfor¬ 
tunately has little or nothing to do with 
the situation. The further and more grim 
fact Is that the Russian people and those 
people in her satellite states are under the 
domination of a growing hierarchy, which 
enforces its will by secret police, efficient, 
ruthless, and cruel, and there is little chance 
that the Russians or any people under their 
domination will soon be able to express 
themselves. 

Actually the issue before us comes down 
squarely to one: human freedom. In this 
connection. I would like to quote from a 
hitherto unpublished essay of Woodrow 
WUson; 

"There la one thing I have a great enthu¬ 
siasm about, I might almost say a reckless 
enthusiasm, and that is human liberty. The 
individual Is indispensably the original, the 
first fact, of liberty. There is no such thing 
as corporate liberty. Liberty belongs to the 
individual or It does not exist." 

NOT A DEMOCRACr 

That Is a subject, human freedom, which 
I find the Communists, fellow travelers and 
Mr. Wallace, America's No. 1 dreamer and 
principal apologist for Russian totalitarian¬ 
ism, strangely unwilling to talk about. 

And yet 1 believe that Mr. Wallace and 
those "good Americans" who never make 
up their minds about a foreign matter until 
they get the party lino from their copy of 
the Dally Worker or their local "gauleiter," 
do themselves, the United States, and Russia, 
a great disservice. It occurs to me that we 
can have enough trouble and that there are 
enough problems difficult of solution if we 
view Russia clearly for what she is—a police 
state now bent on aggression In order to 
establish communism Immediately in Asia 
and Europe and eventually by her announced 
pm-pose, throughout the world. 

1 would like to say again that we can only 
do ourselves and otir country a disservice by 
trying to present Russia as a democracy be¬ 
cause even Mr. Wallace occasionally has ad¬ 
mitted regret as to the absence of civil liber¬ 
ties in the land of the Soviet. 

n 

The coincidence of the end of the war 
and the arrival of the atomic age has created 
a frightful compulsion for peace never before 
known in man's 6,000 years of recorded his¬ 
tory. Never before has informed man realized 
that he faced the possibility of complete 
extinction. 
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And in tHa mad oninati of aeleiiea It la 
not alone Uae atomic bomb. ISiare an otlicr 
deadly tt^eapona announced or Indicated, euch 
as baterk>losical warfare, auparionio planae, 
rockets, and more devaetatlng incendiary 
bomba. 

Only a few days ago Drew Pearson, quoting 
an Army autlionty, referred to Ruaalaii 
rockets that would now shoot 1300 miles 
with deadly accuracy, and '"shooting etar*' 
airplanes equally efleient and effective as 
those developed by us. Re also referred 
to Rueala’s possession of 800 bombers with 
a flying range of 15,000 miles. 

Within the week also Qen. George O. Ken¬ 
ney, formerly MacArthw's air commander, 
referred to potential weapons as deadly as 
the bomb in the form of controlled off range 
llg^t and sound waves with an unbelievahle 
lethal potential against human life. 

ixKS loirjefiifo OUT 

Tes. we all must admit that t i m e is running 
out. and that the eands of sanity ars rapidly 
dropping from the International hourgtsM. 

As a matter of fact. Drew Pearson in bis 
broadcast not only made the remarks which 
X have attributed to him, but also quoted his 
source as warning TTnlted States officials of 
the potential of a war in 1 year or 3 years. 

There is little time to loee. It Is Clear 
that we have equanderod a great deal of time. 
America has survived victoriously in two 
major wars, neither of which she was pre¬ 
pared to wi 4 ;e at the time they were joined. 

In these two wars, because of the vast dis¬ 
tances of seas and land, America had a de¬ 
fensive lag In time which we cannot hope 
for in this atomic age. 

nz 

Unfortunately for the world and history, 
the United Rations charter was written be¬ 
fore the atomic bomb became a fact. 1 say 
again as I said on Augtuit 7, 1940. that the 
Preeldent of the United States ehould de¬ 
mand a reconvening of the United Nations 
to write a charter as streamlined as tbs 
bomb and as modem as the other wetqKms 
of death which have come into being since 
the charter was aolemnly signed at Ban 
Franoisoo. 

But I have no hope nor have you that 
such an obvious thing will be done. You 
may remember that Iste great Justice 
Holmes in one way or another wae wont to 
remark that he was oonttnually aetomlidied 
at the failure of brlUiant minds to recog¬ 
nize the obvious.. 

Howevtf. there la what seems to me. as a 
layman, to be a ray of hope dawning on the 
international sky. and that is the much 
maligned and misunderstood Truman doc¬ 
trine. 

TSUMAN nOCTtZNK DzrmxD 

I say and belisve that the Truman doc¬ 
trine properly expanded and properly ap¬ 
plied could be that United States foreign 
policy which would be the shield of the Re¬ 
public and the bucklo: ot the world. 

In its present form, what Is the Truman 
doctrine? As X aee it, it is simply this: A 
statement that the United States will not 
refuse sld to any threatened country which 
wishee to preserve iU freedom. 

What's wrong with that? 

I find very little wrong with it unless we 
in this country which was bom of man's 
desire for freedom are ready to abrogate that 
very freedom for which our forefathers 
fought so grimly: unless we ere ready to ad¬ 
mit that freedom is a vain and fo<disb thing. 

The Truman doctrine—let us call it rather 
United States foreign policy—Is undergoing 
an expansion which has been greeted with 
hope and enthuslaBm by the atlll free na¬ 
tions of western Europe. The principle pro¬ 
claimed in the Harvard speech of Secretary 
of State ManhaU la of great Importance. 
Secretary Marshall has called upon the na¬ 
tions of Europe to ctfliaborate in drafting 
their own plans of reconstruction, to whieb 
the United States would lend Its economic 


strength. The la^pxteattoas of this p e opoeal 
are tremendooffiy Mgadfleant, first, tt points 
Europe bade on tbs road to seU^Mllaiiee. 
Beoottd, It ones hops that Amtrtoan aid will 
be used most eEaettvdy tor the esMie we eeek 
In our foreign poUoy. VtnaUy, It points the 
way to a peacdhil ooHaboratlon among the 
nations of Europe, 

»ouct nmtm mojjm 

ni admit, however, that ttw Truman doc¬ 
trine neede not only to be expanded but to 
be eold to the world. Di ffiUs connection an 
ardefe In a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post by Emeet O. Hauser is bl|dd7 
relevant: 

'Tdess will have to be fought with Ideas. 
It U hard to convey to Americans that the 
people of Europe are more starved for ideas 
than tor bread, but It is nevertheless true. 
In our attempt to hold the line against Rus¬ 
sia in Europe, we have not even begun to 
UM Ideological wemwna. Recently, m Frank¬ 
furt on the Main, I spent s day discussing 
the Communist surge with a top-ranking 
American businees executive who had just 
completed a swing through Germany and 
who was distressed at what he termed the 
'uncondll^al surrender* of the western 
powers In the ideological fltiid. T had al¬ 
ways thought.' he aald, 'this democracy of 
ours was a pretty good thing. Why isnt 
everybody selling it?' 

"While most of our ideoioglosl outposts 
in Europe, thus far, consist of tuoked-away, 
inadequately staffed and szippUed infcvma- 
tion centers and reading rooms, struggling 
along on puny budgets, the eledge- h a mm e r 
Mows of Soviet propaganda fall everywhere. 
William Benton, United States Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, recently 
charged that the pr(^aganda amounted to 
'psyehologioal warfare' now being waged on 
a World-Wide front against tut. Moeoow is 
ourrently reported spending as much <m 
political advertising—mostly in Europe—as 
the rest of the world combined, and every 
ruble pays dividends. And throughout Eu¬ 
rope. Moscow can depend on the superb cr- 
gsnlsatlon of the Oommunlst Party, on Com¬ 
munist domination of wganiaed labor— 
already a fact in such pivotal countries as 
Italy and France." 

WKT tux DXBATZ? 

AU of these things are well known. And, 
in view at this situation, it is amaslng that 
there is even uiy debate In Congress over 
the Voice of America or the general State 
Department cultural plan as endorsed by 
Marshall and Elsenhower. 

There should be no question In anybody's 
mind but that we miist have an adequate in¬ 
formation service to penetrate those areas 
rrtiere our news services can't penmate to 
tell the wozid bow we live in America, about 
our automobiles and our gadgets, about our 
civil liberties and the freedoms we enjoy. 
Speaking of our freedom, may X answer in 
advance the fellow-Uraveler line that we have 
no freedoms in Ammrlca; that 1 refuse to 
believe that everything Is right in Boseia 
because some things are wrong In Georgia. 

TmrrR best wxapow 

It is almost inconceivable that the same 
Congress that voted $400300300 to activate 
the Truman doctrine initially with sld to 
Greece and Turkey should refuse to tell the 
world about It as a very practical part of that 
same doctrine. 

It is interesting to note in this coxinecUon 
that most of the men who are actively oppos¬ 
ing the Voice of America in the Bhuse of 
Representatives are the nune men who 
thought you could do busincse with mOm. 

It is interesting also to note the publle 
from any type of propaganda: thoee 
who so recoil forget that the gnurteet i^ropa- 
ganda in which the united States can Indulge 
is the truth Its^, and If ws ooUM hot sell 
the world on the truth ot what «• are delnf 
in this coimhry we would have gained a long 


march In oar Objaettve ct peace end under- 
standlag. 

S9 

Xtt view of a world sttuaffion w hi ch no one 
can praittot, and about whkh there can only 
be guessing, it Is etmost tnlbellevaMe that 
we are dlsuinlag co vapidly; in feet, Z doubt 
If our people genmally understand how weak¬ 
ened Is our condition at the pr es ent time. 
Certainly the Truman doctrine wfll mean lit¬ 
tle tmless the wMdd can see that we are pre- 
nared for anx emergency. 

Currently we have it on the authority of 
some of the ablest men In the Unit ed Statec, 
constituting ths FreeLdint’s Advisory Com- 
miasionon Universal Training, headed by Dr. 
Carl T. Compton, that our mUitaiy forces are 
but a hdlow shdl. 

Dr. Compton's committee went further. It 
said that weakness is an Invitation to ex¬ 
termination, and that we might expect a 
fatal sneak attack within 10 years. 

The cost of the universal mUltary training 
program aa advocated by the Co mmi ssi o n 
amounts to $1,750300300 a year. It seems a 
small sum in view of the $300,000,000,000 we 
spent on the last war. and an even smaller 
sum when we think of the awful results that 
the sneak attack mentioned by the Commis¬ 
sion might bring. 

war Am xnzkiis? 

In .the area of armed might it Is stupid, 
and ertminaUy so, even to think cSL reveal¬ 
ing our atomic formula unleea we have at 
least reasonable safeguards as sgreed upon 
between nations. 

The Truman doctrine clearly apeelllee eco¬ 
nomic aid to countries in distress, but if we 
are interested In self-preservation we must 
withhold American goods and money from 
any country which will not tcU us to what 
purpose this moxiey and these goods are to 
be put. 

To illustrate, one of the maiks of shame 
on our national reemd should be the fact 
that we permitted Ytigoslavla to be the 
principal beneficiary of UNRRA aid when we 
were supplying 73 peroent of that aid. 

Because, despite the walls of Plorello La- 
Guazdla the Indisputable fact remains that 
we did make It possible tor Yugoslavia under 
Tito, the Stalin stooge, to develop a standing 
army estimated up to 800,000 men, an un¬ 
friendly and dangerous army. 

Let no one think that we can abandon to 
any degree the United Nations. X agree that 
we must support fully the United Nations 
and the principle of world organization as a 
final and ultimate hope of permanent peace. 
I say this, but I say that we should give this 
support with or without Bussia. Our com¬ 
plete and continued support of the United 
Nations must of coarse be a permanent and 
enduring part of United States foreign policy. 

It *8 vital to our over-all objective that our 
State Department, as a matter of foreign pol¬ 
icy, give all aid to our three great news serv¬ 
ices. the Associated Press, the United Prese, 
and the International News Service, so that 
they can get mcne clients and increase Uzeir 
international network. Thus, objective news. 
American style, wlU he qpread further 
throughout the world. It to also important 
that simflar aid be given to the prese in 
geneml, which covers m a g azi n es, radio, and 
motion ptetures, as weU aa newspapers, in 
the dtotritoutlon of their products through¬ 
out the entire world. 

in the same oonneetlon it to vital 
that we. as a country, seek as a matter of 
permanent policy an picedhle unilateral and 
multUaterai agreemente to the end that cen- 
sogrehlpe may he eliminated and communica¬ 
tions fadlttated. 

TiAax ntrozTAirr 

2 do not thtttk that anyone here or any- 
(me In Ihto country who hat giver) the mattes 
any thought has any feint or lingering Idea 
that tlMM united States can long oaBtmiit to 
exist as an island of prosperity In a wodd- 
wide sea of poverty and human distress. And 
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to thftt end we shoidd remember tbat re* 
clprocal trade, tree trade between tbe ooun* 
tries ol the earth cannot help but be one of 
the great basic hopes of permanent accord 
between nations 

There must be Increased hope for the world 
both spiritual and economic. The Commu¬ 
nists have plenty to say, they malce plenty 
of promises. We. too, have made promises, 
but many of our most effective promises have 
been withdrawn. It must be a part of the 
Truman doctrine that these promises be re* 
stored. 

One of these promises was the Atlantic' 
Charter. It came about os a result of the four 
freedoms expression made by Mr. Roosevelt 
on January 6, 1941. The charter Itself was 
discussed and drawn up aboard the United 
States cruiser Augusta on August 14, 1943. 
Its release to the waiting and troubled world 
was like a tonic. Whether or not Russia 
would subscribe to It, no one knew. How¬ 
ever, the Russians did reluctantly eubscribe 
to the principles of the charter. Then days 
and weeks marched on. The Atlantic 
Charter, a Magna Carta of confidence and 
hops and Inspiration to the little people of 
the world was first kicked out of the window 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, who said, “I did 
not become the King’s First Minister to alt 
In at the liquidation of the British Empire." 

REATFUM PBZKCIPLEB 

Then a few months later, Mr. Roosevelt 
gave the poor old charter another boot when 
he said, when asked about the original docu¬ 
ment, “We didn't oven bother to write It 
down." A more supreme piece of casuistry 
has never come to my attention. 

Make no mistake, the principals of the At¬ 
lantic Charter and the “lour freedoms" must 
be In our foreign policy and the world must 
know It. 

We must go back and reaffirm our stead¬ 
fast adherence to the principles set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter. There we proclaimed 
our “hope to see established a peace which 
win afford to all nations the means of dwell¬ 
ing in safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will afford assurance that all the 
men In all the lands may live out their lives 
In freedom from fear and want." 

To that principle of self-determination of 
the Atlantic Charter, Russia solemnly agreed 
In the Declaration of Moscow In November 
1943. A month later, at Tehran, Stalin 
looked forward with Roosevelt and Churchill 
“to the day^when all peoples of the world 
may live free lives, untouched by tyranny 
and according to their varying desires and 
consciences." 

And these pledges were recited again and 
again—at Dumbarton Oaks, at Yalta, at San 
Francisco, and at Potsdam. 

THE Form rnEEDOMs 

Then, too, we should recall ouv pledge as 
given by President Roosevelt on January 6, 
1941, in an addrers to Congress: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, wo look forward for a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms, 

“The first la freedom of speech and ex¬ 
pression, everywhere in the world. 

“The second Is freedom of evory person 
to worship God In his own way, everywhere 
m the world. 

“Tbo third la freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy, peaceful life for its in¬ 
habitants everywhere In the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated Into world terms, means a world¬ 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no 
nation will be in a position to commit an 
act of aggression against any neighbor any¬ 
where In the world." 

V 

We must make clear to Russia tbat we 
expect the fulflUment of these promises as 
the basis of peaceful understanding. We 


can no longer look upon their violation In 
any spirit of forgiving. We must say to 
BUMla—and mean iWTbus far and no 
farther." 

The supreme cynicism of the Russians In 
finding Fascist plots wherever they desire to 
occupy a country la frighteningly reminis¬ 
cent of the ability of Mr. Hitler to find plote 
against the Germans In all the countries he 
sought to enter. In fact, the mad desire of 
the Soviet for a cordon sanltalra Is entirely 
too akin to the lebensraum that Hitler 
demanded. 

I have finally come to the firm conclusion 
tbat many of you have reached that only by 
the broad assumption of moral leadership by 
the United States of America can we have 
any slight hope for peace. 

UNITEa STATES ALTSOtSTIC 

And let us all remember this, that the 
history of this country, despite Its critics and 
despite those who yowl about Yankee Im¬ 
perialism, has shown a tremendous amount 
of altruism In foreign affairs. For example, 
our defense of the open-door policy In China 
was never bomo out by our foreign trade with 
that great country, which never reached 
more than 4 percent of total volume. 

I believe that when the chips are down 
that this America, this America of yours and 
mine, bellovos basically and tremendoxtsly In 
human freedom, and I do not believe that 
this America of yours and mine is willing to 
go along with any total state that propose* 
In some dim and distant future to achieve a 
new and very superior typo of democracy. 
By such means losses are made and gains are 
never achieved. 

WHO CAN DISAGBEC? 

Who will not agree that If the Truman doc¬ 
trine could be immediately enlarged to In¬ 
clude the 10 points to which 1 have alluded, 
that it would be an immediately effective In¬ 
strument of peace beyond our wildest dreams? 
Let me summarize those 10 vital points: 

1. The United States must make known to 
the whole world that she will give aid to 
threatened countries who wish to preserve 
their freedom. 

2. This Nation must be kept so strong that 
she will command the respect of aggressors. 
Our atomic formula must not bo divulged 
luitil reasonable safeguards are set up and 
agreed to between nations. 

3. American aid must be refused any coun¬ 
try which withholds knowledge of what It 
does with American money and goods, 
whether or not they be furnished directly or 
through the United Nations. 

4. The United States must support fully 
the United Nations and the principle of world 
organization for peace—with or without Rus¬ 
sia. It should be made clear to tho world 
that world peace is the dominating objective 
In working out details of domestic as well 
as foreign policy. 

6. To carry Its messasie of freedom to all 
people and to combat the false propaganda 
of totalitarlans, this country must maintain 
an adequate international information serv¬ 
ice, which includes “the Interchange of per¬ 
sons. Knowledge, and b1;111s betv;een the 
United States and other countries." 

6. All possible aid must be given United 
States nev/s ecn'ices in spreading thoir net¬ 
works of objective news, American style, 
throughout the world, and to the press In 
general—magazines, radio, and motion pic¬ 
tures as well as newspapers-s^in global dis¬ 
tribution of their products. 

7. The United States must support the 
broadest possible agreements calling for free¬ 
dom ol press, reciprocal rights for correspond¬ 
ents, abolition of cenEorshlps, and elimina¬ 
tion of discriminatory communications con¬ 
trols, economic or political. 

8. The principles of reciprocal trade must 
be recognized as sound and basic for inter¬ 
national harmony. 

9. Tho United States must work positively 
toward Implementing the principles of the 
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Atlantic Charter and the "four freedoms" and 
make clear to all nations tbat these princi¬ 
ples are a basic part of the United States 
foreign policy. 

10. We must Insist that Russia keep its 
signed war agreements, with particular em¬ 
phasis upon those formulated at Potsdam. 
Safeguarded economic unity for Germany 
and immediate freedom for Austria are high 
among the essentials .o peace. 

These, then, ore the issues of the day. 
Issues so compelling as to demand the Im¬ 
mediate Bttontlcn of every American citi¬ 
zen. Solution of the problems of peace ad¬ 
mits of no delay. Our lives and liberties 
bang In the balance. An adequate United 
States foreign policy is the first line of de¬ 
fense not only for America, but for the 
world. 


Physical Fitness of American Workers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 

OP COMMECnCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 25,1947 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr, 
Speaker, during debate on the Federal 
school-lunch program the statement 
was made on several occasions that more 
than 60 percent of the men examined 
by selective-service boards were found 
physically unfit for military service, 
their physical defects being due to mal¬ 
nutrition at the time they were growing 
up. 

I do not want people throughout the 
world to think that we are a Nation 
of weaklings. To offset the statements 
made during debate on the school-lunch 
program I Insert the following quotation 
taken from the July issue of Good House¬ 
keeping: 

Selective-service rejection statistics have 
been used to prove the deplorable physical 
state of American workers. Yet In a war¬ 
time Industry almost 11,000 persons were 
examined and 93.8 percent were fit for em¬ 
ployment. Investigators say that economic 
usability, not the stringent standards of 
wartime armed services, should bo the yard¬ 
stick for measuring physical fitness. War¬ 
time women workers were capable of filing 
83 percent of the Jobs occupied by men. 
Employee for employee, white, Negro, brown, 
and yellow workers were equally capable. 
A study of 605 veterans and 603 men rejected 
by eclectlvc service showed both groups 97.6 
percent employable. 


Gulf States Fisheries Compact 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
congressional consent and approval is 
needed of the Gulf States marine fish¬ 
eries compact. This compact would pro¬ 
mote, develop, and conserve the Gulf 
coast fisheries, and for this purpose 
would establish a continuing Interstate 
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fisheries commission similar to the high¬ 
ly successful Atlantic States Marine Fish¬ 
eries Commission. 

The compact has been developed and 
approved by representatives of all of the 
Gulf States. The representatives at¬ 
tending the meetings were legislators, at¬ 
torneys general, and representatives of 
the conservation commissions. 

The compact has been recently rati¬ 
fied by the States of Alabama and Flor¬ 
ida. It provides that Louisiana, Missis¬ 
sippi. and Texas may also Join, but im¬ 
poses no obligation whatsoever on any 
of those States until they see fit to Join. 
It is expected, however, that these States 
will ratify the compact at the next ses¬ 
sion of their legislatures. 

It has been the policy of this Congress 
to encourage the States to handle prob¬ 
lems of this type rather than seek a solu¬ 
tion through Federal authority or in¬ 
terference. The Council of State Gov¬ 
ernments has long urged the States to 
set up the proper agencies whether they 
be on a regional basis or otherwise to 
handle problems of this type. 

Each State which ratifies the compact 
Will have three representatives on the 
interstate commission, the head of the 
State administrative agency responsible 
for the conservation of fisheries re¬ 
sources. a member of the State legisla¬ 
ture, and a citizen interested in marine 
fisheries appointed by the governor. 

The Interstate Fisheries Commission, 
established by the compact, is empow¬ 
ered to inquire into and report on 
methods, practices, circumstances, and 
conditions relative to the prevention of 
depletion and physical waste of the Gulf 
fisheries. It is to promote the develop¬ 
ment of a Joint program for the protec¬ 
tion of fisheries. It Is empowered also 
to recommend the coordination of State 
police power and to diaft and recom¬ 
mend legislation to further the basic 
purposes of the compact. The United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service is des¬ 
ignated ,the primary research agency of 
the Commission and would cooperate 
with comparable agencies in each of the 
compacting States; this being incorpo¬ 
rated under H. R. 4365, which 1 intro¬ 
duced Thursday. 

It is believed early congressional ac¬ 
tion in giving consent to this interstate 
compact will mean much to the future 
of the Gulf fishing and related indus¬ 
tries and would further the States’ con¬ 
trol over their offshore resources. 


Displaced Penons of Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 

OP NEW lUXICO 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Saturday, July 26,1947 
Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
July 7, the President urged the Congress 
to give special attention to legislation 
which would revise immigration quotas 
temporarily, or provide other special 
means, to allow a substantial number of 
those unfortunates we call displaced per¬ 
sons to enter this country. 


Objections to this legislation are heard 
in many quarters. To my mind, they 
represent a total amnesia on the part 
of the objectors to the historic and gen¬ 
erous helping hand offered by the United 
States to the oppressed of the world. 
This amnesia, unfortunately, seems to be 
pervasive enough to preclude an under¬ 
standing of the situation itself. 

The hard, cold facts are that the dis¬ 
placed persons now in European camps 
are a deterrent to out attempts to bring 
order out of economic chaos, and a drain 
on the resources we are able to devote to 
such attempts. They stand today as 
evidence, if you will, that we are moving 
only half-heartedly to fulfill our prom¬ 
ises, made during the war, to assist and 
help in the rehabilitation of those who 
would make sacrifices in the war against 
a common enemy. 

It is true that the United States does 
not have the capacity now to assimilate 
an influx of foreign populations in un¬ 
limited numbers, but that is not pro¬ 
posed. It is true that what we formerly 
encouraged and solicited, we have in re¬ 
cent years limited and discouraged, as a 
matter of national policy. But that 
policy of recent years was not formu¬ 
lated with callous disregard for the 
plight of homeless and dispossessed per¬ 
sons whose plight was brought about by 
war. It was formulated as an expression 
of self-interest, not necessity, at a time 
when this Nation had not assumed its 
position as one of two leading nations of 
the world. From policies undertaken 
during tranquil years of secure, isolated 
peace and plenty, we can draw no 
guidance now in making policies for an 
insecure peace, when the mantle of lead¬ 
ership rests imeasily on our unaccus¬ 
tomed shoulders. Every step, domestic or 
foreign, we take, now and in the future, 
must be taken only after matiure consid¬ 
eration of the effect it will have on that 
leadership, which is now ours for better 
or for worse. Each act of selfishness, of 
hesitation, of obstruction, placed in the 
path of that leadership not only under¬ 
mines the basis of our role but causes ua 
to lose face in the eyes of those nations 
which have joined their destiny with 
ours. Converseiy, each act of boldness 
and unselfishness strengthens our lead¬ 
ership and gives us the opportunity to 
illustrate to the world our faith in the 
vigor and competence of our democracy. 

From the events leading up to the late 
war. It takes no effort to draw the obvious 
conclusion that misery and hopelessness 
and lack of faith are the most potent 
and prolific breeders of war. There is a 
point reached by men and women who 
have lost their hope at which promise.s— 
fantastic promises—made by demagogs 
seem to offer solution for their fate; yet, 
if those men and women who believe 
those promises had a single reason to 
reflect upon them, they would perceive 
their basic falseness. Recent examples 
of such promisors include Hitler and 
Mussolini. And from the examples cited, 
their memory and the memory of all 
they wrought so fresh in our minds, it 
takes little discussion to conclude that 
conflagrations anywhere in the world will 
so probably Involve the United States as 
to be almost a certainty. 

Entirely apart from the moral and po¬ 
litical considerations so ably presented 


by President Truman, we will do w<dl to 
reflect upon the possible consequences 
of the continued existence of di^laced 
persons as such. So long as there is in 
the world such a situation, so long wlU 
there be an open sore ready at any time 
to become raw and infected with that 
now more deadly disease-war. To pre¬ 
vent any excuse for another war happen¬ 
ing should be our first consideration as 
Members of the Congress, entrusted with 
that obligation by the people of the 
United States. 

Believing that it is conceded that we 
have the obligation, tiien to use our full 
effort and resources to achieve the end 
is no less than our plain duty. To reach 
the solution of the problem. It will be 
necessary to act in concert with other 
nations, but the first steps should be 
imdertaken by an acknowledged leader 
whose resources can insure success or 
failure. Immediate remedies, though 
they be only temporary solutions, are 
needed so that we will not again be 
haunted by the expression. ‘*too little 
and too late.” 1 am pleading now for 
immediate action, stopgap action, to 
show the displaced persons and the world 
our sincerity, good faith, and willingness 
to assume our share of the responsibil¬ 
ity in relieving this situation. The Strat¬ 
ton bill seems to be the best of the tem¬ 
porary solutions put forward. 

The Objections to the entry of a limited 
number of displaced persons into the 
United States are on several grounds: 
that our economy will be upset; that our 
precarious housing situation will be that 
much further from solution; that there 
is still too much to do for our own citizens 
before we help others; that isms for¬ 
eign to democracy will be imported; that 
the persons who would enter are obnox¬ 
ious on the basis of race or religion—yes; 
I have heard these shocking sentiments. 
Partially to answer these arguments, I 
point to our great and gallant neighbor, 
Canada. Without fanfare, she has given 
haven to a number of displaced persons, 
and the results of her unsel^h action 
have been encouraging. Her economy 
has not been upset, her housing situation 
is no more acute than before the entry 
of these people, and the answer is that 
grateful countrymen of those allowed to 
enter have assumed the burden of seeing 
that these dire predictions, outlined 
above, do not come to pass. So here, as 
provided in the Stratton bill, the priority 
granted to displaced persons who are rel¬ 
atives of American citizens and war vet¬ 
erans would make a small adjustment 
prcHiortionately smaller. 

To the argument that there is still 
much to do for our own citizens, one can 
only say ‘ amen,” grateful that those who 
now advance the argument realize this 
fact, though formerly some seemed blind 
to it. There is much to do in the way 
of providing adequate housing, or finding 
an equitable solution to ease the hard¬ 
ship caused by the high cost of living, of 
advancing reclamation projects to re¬ 
claim wasteland and prevent recurrence 
of floods such as we have recently experi¬ 
enced, and others of equal imi^rtance. 
But it seems that such an argument 
merely begs the question, citing the ex¬ 
pense and dislocation of such a pitifully 
small immigration. Certainly, there will 
be no more expense involved in trans- 
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porting these displaced persons here 
than in maintaining them abroad in 
camps; it is not beyond the realm of pos¬ 
sibility that the skills they possess, un¬ 
used abroad, could assist in the solution 
of our pressing domestic problems. Their 
added production and purchasing power 
should not cause a break-down In our 
economy. Certainly, in this great, broad 
land there is the ability to assimilate a 
small number of these displaced persons 
to make them once more useful citizens of 
the world, and to Improve the moral 
fiber of this Nation by an outstanding act 
of unselfishness. 

In opposition to this plan. It is said 
that the displaced persons will bring 
with them isms repugnant to our polit¬ 
ical beliefs. In that connection, it is im¬ 
portant to understand Just who these 
people, are, and why they are displaced. 
For sake of brevity may i say briefly that 
the vast majority of these people are 
those who were arrested by the Axis 
Powers for their dangerous political be¬ 
liefs, dangerous because politically they 
understood and were repulsed by the 
basic philosophy of fascism. Their ab¬ 
horrence of any kind of state dictator¬ 
ship has made them suspect by those who 
advocate communism. Many come from 
behind the Iron curtain, and refuse to re¬ 
turn out of fear of the same political 
persecution they knew under the Fascist 
powers. Further to allay fears Is the 
careful screening with which we will be 
able to prevent entry of those undesir¬ 
able on any ground. But simply because 
some undesirables might escape detection 
seems very poor reason to deny the 
many. 

To advance the excuse that we should 
not permit these persons to enter the 
United States because of undesirability 
based on race and/or religion does no 
more than reflect the warped and un- 
American attitude of him who advances 
it. From us, it deserves no answer; but 
if answered, only contempt. Such an 
argument deserves no further considera¬ 
tion because it Is patently and openly 
demogogic, unworthy of countenance by 
this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the plight of these des¬ 
perate people presents the strongest 
argument for action on our part. The 
bill Introduced by the gentleman from 
Illinois is in the finest tradition of Amer¬ 
ican willingness to extend a helping 
hand, to stand before the world as the 
haven for the oppressed. The greatest 
assistance we have It in our power to of¬ 
fer these displaced persons is hope; it 
would ill become a great, proud, and 
wealthy Nation to withhold that which is 
so Inexpensive to it. but which Is more 
precious than gold to them. 


Brooklyn Trust Co. Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OF NEW TOEK 

IN 'IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Rscoro, 1 include the following state¬ 
ment: 

BTATSMSNT OP THE VNITED OPPIOS AND PSOPBS- 

8ZONAX. WOSKESS OP AMERICA, CIO, ON TBS 

BROOfaTN TRUST CO. 8TRZXB 

The effects of the vicious Taft-Hartley law 
have already been^xnanlfested In Brooklyn, 
N. Y. There, a giant corporation has used in¬ 
timidation, force, end violence to attempt to 
break the organization of Its employees. 

On the afternoon that the Taft-Hartley 
lav7 was ffnally passed over the President’s 
veto the Brooklyn Trust Co., one of the few 
organized banks in the country, began its 
campaign to smash the union to which its 
workers belong. This union is Local 06 of the 
United Onice and Professional Workers of 
America CIO. 

Within the next few days three union 
members, one a head teller with 17 years* 
service, were fired without warning. Union 
members were transferred to inferior posi¬ 
tions. The bonk refused to meet with the 
union to discuss the firings. The bank re¬ 
fused to discuss any adjustments in wages, 
althougn workers whose Jobs require skill, 
training, and integrity receive as little as $30 
a week. The union proposed the uce of the 
mayor’s committee on labor relations or the 
New York State Mediation-Board, but the 
bank refused. 

The workers, In the face of firings, arbi¬ 
trary and discriminatory transfers, and denial 
of Just wage increases, had no alternative. 
They went out on strike. 

They threw peaceful picket lines In front 
of the bank’s branches. Those picket lines 
were met by squads of armed police. In 
front of the bank's main office, In a brutal 
attack that made the headlines of the Na¬ 
tion’s press, one union member was so badly 
beaten by the police that he was hospital¬ 
ized. Three unions members, including the 
vice president of the national organization, 
were taken to Jail. 

Spontaneous and mounting commimlty 
protest stopped the police brutality. But it 
has not made any change In the attitude of 
the Brooklyn Trust Co. When the New York 
State Board of Mediation requested a con¬ 
ference the union was there. The bank arro¬ 
gantly refused to send a representative. All 
of the striking employees have been notified 
by the bank that they are fired. 

The Brooklyn Trust Co, workers have not 
given up. They arc continuing their fight. 
They have bahlnd them the support of decent 
thinking people In their community. 

But the giant corporation which is fight¬ 
ing them la supported by money and power. 
Inspired by the Tcft-Hartley law. this cor¬ 
poration considers itself privileged to push 
its workers around, fire them after long and 
faithful service, and refuse to discuss their 
problems with them. 


Problems of a 12-Year-OId Girl 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 

OP CONNECTICTTT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. July 25, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always gratifying to learn 
of youngsters who take an Interest In 
what is going on in Congress. It is fine 
for the youth of America to have confi¬ 
dence in their Government and in their 
duly elected Representatives. 

The other day, however, I received a 
letter from a 12-year-old girl. I don’t 
want her to lose faith In her Representa¬ 


tive but 1 am frank to admit that 1 found 
it exceedingly dUficult to compose an 
adequate reply. I am inserting as part 
of my remarks this little girl’s letter as 
well as my reply thereto. 

If any of my colleagues have time dur¬ 
ing these busy days to compose a more 
adequate reply to this letter, I would 
appreciate hearing from you. 

The letters follow: 

July 17, 1947. 

Dear Sir: Could you please tell me what I 
could do. And some other children in my 

block. I live on - Street and when 

my friends and I go to play a game in the 
back yard we are chased out by the boys, 
who day and night continually play baseball 
which gives us girls no chance to play. We 
go out in front to play a game and we are 
chased away by the landlord. We go to 
the park but it is too far away and is a very 
long walk. 1 wish you would advise me 
what to do. Or could you tell me if there’s 
a law against such things? 

Another thing I would like to ask you Is 
that most of us girls don’t get as much 
money as the next girl and they think our 
mothers are mean Just because we can’t get 
money all the time. I would like it very 
much if you told mo what to do or say to 
these girls. 

Respectfully, 

(Age 12 years.) 

July 23, 1047. 

Dear -: Your very nice letter reached 

mo during one of the busiest times a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress has—the time Just before 
we adjourn—so I have not had a chance 
before this to sit down and write you the 
reply such a letter deserves. 

It seems to me, Joan, you are facing the 
same problems which girls cf your age have 
faced from the beginning of time. For some 
strange reason boys don’t like to have girls 
around when they are your age, but later 
on they want them around all the time. 
So don’t feel too bad that the boys chase 
you away right now. Later they will be 
chasing after you. 

But seriously, I know you have a problem 
of finding a place to play. That's true of 
girls ycur age In m(%t big cltlee. Down hero 
in Washington we have many parks and 
playgrounds, but there Just aren't enough 
for all parts of the city. That means many 
boys and girls have a long walk to the park, 
Just as you and your friends do. 

As to the other girls who don’t like It be¬ 
cause you don’t have as much money to spend 
as they think you should have, 1 wouldn’t 
worry a bit about that. No doubt your 
mother gives you whatever she can afford 
and if you take that and use it wisely you 
needn't worry about what others think. 

I know how you feel about that because 
some of us Congressmen arc criticized by 
our friends because we are trying to save 
some of tile taxes that your parents and other 
Americans must pay. This year we didn’t let 
the people who work for the Government 
spend as much as they wanted. They said 
we were mean. Just as some of the girls say 
your mothers are mean because you can't 
get money all the time, but that didn’t 
worry us. We know the Government can’t 
spend as much hs it has been spending with¬ 
out getting us all into trouble, so we Just 
had to tell the people who work for the 
Government that they couldn’t have as much 
money as they wanted. 

Next time the girls say your mother is 
mean Just laugh and tell them you’re helping 
your parents save their money so they won’t 
have trouble later on. That’s what some of 
us Congressmen in Washington axe doing— 
and we’re pretty proud of it. 

Sincerely yours. 
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What Abaat 

BZTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNESSEE 

XN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. SpeaKer, it has 
not been possible to secure any action in 
this Congress to prevent the alarming 
monopolistic merger movement which is 
threatening our free enterprise system. 
The Judiciary Committee of the House 
reported a bill which would amend sec¬ 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act and prevent 
this unhealthy trend. The Rules Com¬ 
mittee, however, refused to allow con¬ 
sideration of the measure. Let us hope 
that it will be high on the agenda for 
consideration in the next session of 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I Include an editorial of the Washington 
Post of July 26 which explains the issue 
succinctly. The editorial is as follows: 

MONOPOLT 

Congress Is about to adjourn without tak¬ 
ing action on a bill to amend the Clayton 
Act BO as to permit the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission to proceed against corporate mergers 
that unduly restrain trade or tend to create 
a monopoly. A few days ago Representative 
Ketauver castigated Congress for Its failure 
to plug loopholes In the existing law that 
enable corporations to acquire the assets of 
other companies and build up huge vertical 
and horizontal combines constituting a seri¬ 
ous threat to smaller competitors. 

Mr. Kstauver points out that the FTC has 
year In and year out vainly petitioned Con¬ 
gress for amendments to the law that would 
make It more effective, A recently com¬ 
pleted FTC survey of merger developments 
during the past few years reveals a degree 
of concentration that Is truly astounding and 
In certain aspects alarming, owing to the fact 
that most of the mergers have been effected 
through purchase of small concerns by large 
corporations. Some mergers, of course, are 
desirable, resulting in gains in efflclency and 
consequent benefits to the public. But there 
ore types of mergers that because of their 
sheer size and other strategic advantages in 
effect strangle competition and lead to the 
disappearance of small business not merely 
by absorption but by elimination of com¬ 
petitors and destruction of the Incentive to 
engage In now undertakings. In short, mer¬ 
gers are sometimes as Instrumental In de¬ 
stroying free enterprise as outright monop¬ 
olies. 

That being the case, there is unodubtcdly 
need for revision of the law to enable the 
FTC to arrest the progress of mergers that 
constitute a threat to our competitive eco¬ 
nomic system. The FTC already has the 
power to prevent a company from acquiring 
the stock of another company if the purchase 
would lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly. But the purpose of the law 
is easily circumvented by the purchase of 
assets. Passage of amendatory legislation 
would, therefore, not introduce any new prin¬ 
ciple of control: it would merely make it pos¬ 
sible to carry out the intentions of our law¬ 
makers which have been thwarted by 
intei'pretative court decisions. 


Presenta^ of PorlMit o! Hm* HiMoB 

W. Somiiert 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HOBBS 

or ALABAMA 

XN THX HOUSE OF BEPREKENTATTVBS 

Saturday, July 2€, 1947 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following proceed¬ 
ings of presentation of the portrait of 
Judge Sumners to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

PROCEBDIWOa IN THS HOUSE JUDXCIART COM¬ 
MITTEE Room on tbe Occasion or the 

Presentation to the Committee or the 

Portrait or the Honorable Hatton W. 

Sumners 

The Subcommittee on Arrangements was 
composed of the foUowing subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee, to wit: Ed 
Gossett, of Texas, chairman; Sam Hobbs, of 
Alabama, and John Jbmminos, of Tennessee, 
members. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Gossett. 

INTROOUCTORT STATEMENT BT MB. COSSETT 

My colleagues of the Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. Nathan Adams, and distinguished guests, 
as spokesman for the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, it affords me pleasure to wel¬ 
come all of you to this ceremony We are 
happy to see in this overfiow audience of 
distinguished visitors and friends of our 
former chairman, Hatton W. Sumners, the 
Attorney General of the United States, Hon. 
Tom Clark, our United States Senators, Bon. 
Tom Connally and Hon. W. Lee O’Daniel. We 
are also honored by the presence of Mr. 
Justice Heed of the Supreme Court. You 
will note a full attendance of our commit¬ 
tee, which In itself la an expression of tbe 
esteem in which our former chairman, Hat¬ 
ton Sumners, is held. We are happy that 
he has honored us with his presence on this 
occasion. 

As master of ceremonies, 1 want to thank 
Mr. Nathan Adams. Mr. Waverly Briggs, and 
other distinguished residents of the city of 
Dallas, who are today presenting ua with the 
elegant portrait of Mr. Sumners, which you 
observe hanging Just above the chair of the 
presiding ofiBcer of this committee. This 
portrait Is a token of the love and esteem 
in which Mr. Sumners is held by the people 
of Texas In general, and the people of Dallas 
and Dallas County in particular. Mr. Nathan 
Adams, who served as chairman of the Dal¬ 
las committee, has long been one of our 
leading Texans, He has for years been Presi¬ 
dent of the First National Bank In Dallas, 
and a civic leader in the Southwest. I wish 
at this time to present to you Mr. Adams. 

BEMARBB OF HON. NATHAN ADAMS 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the Judiciary Committee, ladles and gentle¬ 
men, It gives me great pleasure to attend this 
ceremony in honor of a distinguished citizen 
of Texas. 

The life Of Hatton W, Sumners should be 
an Inspiration to the youth of this Nation. 
He came up tbe bard way and through bis 
life's work he Is regarded as one of the great 
constitutional lawyers of this country. He 
represented my district for over 30 years 
and was -elected and reelected without mak¬ 
ing any speeches. It is true, maybe, that 
a lady scored him Just a little and he de¬ 
cided to retire, f Laughter. | 

On his way to Texas he had to stay in 
mj home town in Ten&esaee in order to 


catch a tvaln and spent the nli^t with prob¬ 
ably the only white Bepubltoan family In 
the county. (Laughter and applause.) 

In preaentlxig this portrait we do so know¬ 
ing that he has fulfilled every obligation to 
his people with fidelity and courage. We 
hope he lives many more years to carry 
on his great fight for oonstltutlonal govern- 
r*ent, the preservation of which in tbe In¬ 
tegrity of its original conception by tbe 
founders of this Republic and its steadfast 
and ardent support and defense by every¬ 
one who enjoys its benefits and Is sustained 
In liberty by Its stalwart protection, com¬ 
prise the paramount and absorbing duties 
of all true and loyal Americans. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com¬ 
mittee, we ace grateful for this audience; 
and realizing the pressure of official responsi¬ 
bilities upon you all—here's where I stop. 

Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

Ladles and gentlemen, I next present to 
you a man who has been an able and dis¬ 
tinguished member of this committee for 
more than 10 years, the Honorable Sam Hobbs, 
of Alabama. 

ADDRESS OP BON. SAM HOBBS, OF ALABAMA 

Mr. Hobbs. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nathan 
Adams, Mr. D. A. Hulsey, Mr. Ben Orltz, and 
Mr. Waverly Briggs, representing the people 
of Dallas In this presentation of the portrait 
of Hon. Hatton W. Sumners to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, It la my happy privilege as the 
designated spokesman of our committee to 
accept this princely gift from his friends and 
former constituents. 

Before I proceed, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my own and my party’s deep 
appreciation of the gracious insistence of 
the chairman and the majority members of 
our committee that I as a member of the 
minority should represent the committee in 
accepting the portrait. 

Having been born In Dallas County— 
though In Alabama, not Texas—and having 
begun the practice of law In his native Ten¬ 
nessee, and having had tbe priceless privilege 
of sitting for 12 years at the feet of this 
Gamaliel, at least partially qualifies me to 
accept your gracious gift and attempt to 
voice the thanks of this committee to you 
men of Dallas. 

There is one amendment to tbe statement 
Just made which I must concede. None of 
UB who served on this committee under the 
leadership of Judge Sumners ever had a 
chance to do much sitting. Particularly Is 
this true of me, for from the outset, because 
of my peculiar qualification, I was chosen as 
errand boy. I was In Alabama when I was 
elected by the House ae one of the managers 
on the part of the House to present tbe evi¬ 
dence substantiating the articles of Impeach¬ 
ment against Judge Hoisted Bitter. Upon 
my return, realizing that the House had 
acted upon the recommendation of Chair¬ 
man Sumners, I called on him to express my 
thanks. When I had done so. he said, "Now, 
boy, don’t you get the big head. Randolph 
and I talked It over. We knew that we had 
all the brains necessary to do this Job. But 
we decided that we needed an errand boy 
and that you had the biggest feet In the 
committee, so we put you on to run errands." 

Isn’t It true that some of the genius of any 
executive manifests itself In putting others 
to work? We worked our hearts out for him, 
and in doing so, learned to love him fer¬ 
vently. Isn’t that the way of life? Isn't 
the only way we really learn to love by 
serving? 

That was certainly true of him. He loved 
you all from the b^innfng, but that love 
deepened Into a consuming passion by senr- 
lug you. You put him to work. You kept 
him at work for half a century—glorifying 
Dallas. Not only in the mores of the cham¬ 
ber of commerce, but also as your repre- 
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MBciiAtMt yoBi' itttmitu m d 

yo w wqy mtmxt Oauy, of m 

fttMtnt Aoek togtfttoet*** ti jvit ts trot of oqbp 
grwBtontl npnMBtutlGa m In tht obolot «C 
peraonat fttenda. ^fat Mntloa knetm waA 
loves your dlftiiot beetiiMi you wero thm kliiil 
cr people represented by Hatton Sumners. 
We know you not, but know you weU. We 
love you, beoaose wo Beat loved tilm. And 
from tbo depCIu of tbit fervent devotion we 
know bow to ai^reelate fhia new reprseenta* 
tton of your Bepreaentative, wbo, at tbe 
height of bla power ond glory, rellnqiulshed 
the ofBolal authority you had given him, to 
wear the crown of private dtlaen-^the only 
king this Ration knows. In that appcecia* 
tlott our words are weighted with unique 
■Ignllloenee when we say we thank you. 
Proud of our chairmen 
We of this committee are proud of each 
of the 40 men who have led us as chairman. 
Thanks to our distinguished coUeagne, Hon. 
Louis a. OsAHAx, wbo has done prodigious 
research and written a history of this com¬ 
mittee. we have the facta. Beginning with 
Charles J. IngersoU, whose brother, Joseph 

R. IngersoD later became chairman <the two 
IngeraoU brotbera being the only two mem- 
here of the same famny Who have had thli 
dlBtlnetlon). Hugh Nelson, John Sergeant, 
DanM Webster. Phttlp P. Barliour, and James 
Baobanan and running through the list to 
Hatton W. Suntnera, who served longest, and 
the distinguished gentleman who now adoma 
toe dhatr. Hon. Hail a Rh cw a a nc a . eeoh has 
exercised the oOce with becoming dignity 
and honor. 

Proud 0/ our committee 
This committee la also proud of ita mem¬ 
bership. Three. Franklin B. Pierce, James 
Buchanan, and WUUam ifdlUnley. have been 
President. Three otoer members have been 
candidates for that high office, John Bell, 
Stephen A. Douglas, and John W. Davis. 
James S. Sherman became Vice Frasldent, 
while these others were candidates for that 
ofllce, George B. Pendletoh, Allen G. Thur¬ 
man, and John Sexgeaat. Bsvan were 
Speakers at toe Bouse, FhUlp P. Barbour, 
John Bell, John W. Jones. Mlohael G. Sexr, 
Thomas B. Bead, David B. Hende r s o n, and 
Frederick C. Gillette. Three were candi¬ 
dates lor that office, Thnothy Pltklna. Samuel 

S. Marahall, and Joseph W. Bailey. Armi- 
stead Burt served as Speaker during the ab¬ 
sence of Speaker Wlnthrop. Three served as 
President pro tempore of tbe Senate, Allen G. 
Thurman, Isham G. Harris, and William P. 
Frye. Fifteen have been Cabinet members, 
Daniel Webster, Jamea Buchanan, Edward 
Livingston, Ohulea Toucy, John C. Spencer, 
John Bell, WUUam Wilkins, George W. Mc¬ 
Crary, George a BoutweU. Thomas Corwin, 
Hila^ A. Herbert, Bdwln Denby, Charles A. 
WlckUJfe, Nathan K. HaU, WUUam L. WUson. 
TWO served as Solicitor General of the United 
States, John W. Davis and James M. Beck. 
Twenl^-two served in the diplomatic serv¬ 
ice, one as an Assoclatice Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court, Philip P. Barbour. Three were 
circuit court Judges. IS as district court 
Judges, 4 as Judges of Territorial courts. One 
became chief J^ce of the Supreme Court 
cd toe District of Oolumbta. and one chief 
Jcwtlce of the United States Court of Ctatma. 
One became Judge Advocate General of the 
Union Army. Johh A. Bingham, who also 
served as special Judge advocate In toe trial 
of the coxuplrators agahaat toe life ot Preal- 
dent Lincoln. Several were Asaistant Attor- 
neya General of the united States. Thirty- 
four were United States attomeya, 49 United 
States Benatore, S7 State governers, while 
Bomulus Saunders was defeated by one vote 
tor toe office of Governor of North Carolina. 
Twenty-live have served aa Stata attomeya 
general. Ten have served aa ohlef Juetlee of 
their State supram eourbi. Twenty-two be- 

xem-Aaip.— 


oame JmMoes <(tf their State aoprone oo u r ta . 
Mr beaama prmUleiite of oaUagei or uai- 
vwielttm, and many vert p ea f ei a o im ec note. 
More than SflO of the total number of ffW 
filled, vttb honor oad dtatlnction. vaitoue 
minor offices. 

Judge Sumners gave oxpraaalon to our eelf- 
aatlafaetlon.. It was In the lengthy hearings 
some years ago on hla resolution giving the 
residents of toe District of Columbia toe 
vote and a measure of aalf-goveniment. We 
had been holding tome hearlngB for 3 weeks, 
frequently running Into the night. The 
leading proponents Including practically 
every president of dosens of local civic ffiuba, 
predominantly feminine, had read to us their 
testimony. Almost without exception, each 
statement had begun, like Paul before King 
Agrlppa. eoaloglaing ue and stressing the 
fortunate lot of the wltnesaes In having the 
privilege of appearing before such an able 
and distinguished group of legislators. Fi¬ 
nally the representative of the CIO appeared, 
tate at night, and with the ^‘Harvard accent* 
usually characterizing such chosen spokes¬ 
men, began. "Mr. Chatrman and gentlemen 
of this great committee, during the weary 
sessions of these loof hearings, I have been 
thoroughly sympathetic with you gentlemen, 
aa witness after witness piled eulogy on 
eulogy and read page after page of unctuous 
flattery. But I know that you gentlemen are 
far too astute and dlseemlng to be swayed 
in toe SUgbtest degree from your high sense 
at duty by any oompltments paid you.'* At 
this point, C^lrman Sumners broke in. 
*Bud^. If you have any papers to sell, you'd 
better sell 'em. for we take Judicial knowledge 
of the fact that we are pretty damn amart.** 
This effectively cleared the atmosphere and 
aped the bearings after a gale of laughter had 
swept this crowded chamber, relieving tbe 
tension. 

This portrait wUl be cherished here as It 
bangs In this historic room, for wo love the 
Judge and youl U will always serve us as an 
inspiration; challenging us to remember the 
Sumners leadership, acclaimed through the 
years by his colleagues In tbe Congress, by 
Chief Justice Taft, who referred to him aa 
"the best lawyer in Congress": and, "the only 
man who ever overruled the Supreme Court"; 
by Senator WUUam E. Borah, who wrote: 
"You had a deUoate and difficult task to per¬ 
form, and you did it with fine Judgment, 
good taste, and Inspiring patriotism." And 
again, "Yoixr State wiU be proud of you for 
what you did and your country wUl always 
oe indebted to you. Congratulations, from 
your friend." ^ Secretary of State Cordell 
BuU: "Let me take this occasion to express 
my deepest appreciation to you for your in¬ 
telligent Interest in and exceedingly helpful 
attitude toward many of the most important 
phases of our foreign affairs. This coopera¬ 
tion on your part has been of toe greatest 
help and service to the State Department 
and to me personally." By Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, In an article In Collier's In 
1943: "As a result of a suggestion from Con¬ 
gressman Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
who was very much concerned with our ex- 
perienoes In toe last war (he became » 
Member of Congress In 1913). I eet up a War 
Pkaudi Unit in tbe Department of JUetloe In 
Februazy 1942." And la a personal letter, 
later: "Hie etgnlng by toe Fresldint of the 
antltruet taglffiattoa to speed ttie war effort 
leads me to take tola onpcrtiBalty of teUlng 
you how much we eppreclete your aaffistance 
on tola IflffMatlaa. Tour expert end wlee 
hendUng of eiMh war measures ee toe First 
and fleoond War Foweis Acdeand toe fUrelgn 
Agents Rsgtatratiem Act will, X an aura, tn 
toe ptnpaettva at Idutary, be fduoi to ba e 
marked cont rt bB tkm to oar proneoUn et 
Ibis war." 


By ffeeretary of Wkr Robert P. Pattereoa. 
wbo. when Under Secretary, wrote: "Z wish 
to eoqnaat to you the warm appreoletton of 
the War Department for the constructive 
work you have done recently in oarrying the 
eamll-boaiiiem bUt to e eucoeeaful conffiu- 
elon tn Oongreea. Tour eeslatanoe tn tola 
matter, as In many others, has been of great 
vetwo to toe war effort. I am also mindful of 
the good work you have done over the past 3 
yearn, In OmgreaB and out of Congress, to 
arouee toe NatiOD to an awareness of toe 
perlla foroed upon us by toe ambitions of 
toe dletatom who eontrol the Axis Powen"; 
by the award of the American Bar Assooia- 
tkm medal for dletlngulshed service to 
American Jurttprodenee—an unpieoedented 
award: by Washington correspondents, who 
called him "the ablest and most potent advo¬ 
cate In Congress." "wisest as well as smart¬ 
est." 

Not only was he held in such high esteem 
by these eminent gentlemen but also he 
won national approbation gained by few. 

On the occasion of the informal celebra¬ 
tion In toe House of the completion of a 
quarter centiny of sendee in Congress of Hon. 
Hatton W. Sumneni— CowoszestoNAL Record 
of April 7. 1988. pages 4983-498&-aeveral 
of his colleagues made heartfelt remarks 
concerning hit career. There may be found 
fuller treatment than prcprlety permits 
today. 

Again, on tbe day of toe death of toe 
Seventy-eighth Congress, the honor that had 
come to mir committee and to Congress by 
the award of the American Bar Association 
medal to Judge Sumners, was called to toe 
at te n t i o n of the House and toe apeech of 
presentation qxtoted. ComnussioirAL Sxcoxa 
of December 19.1944, pagea 9801 and 9803. 

Judge Sumnera, when it had to be done, 
could criticize. And he could be stem. But 
be always tempered hla crltldam with 
humor—^that oil that kaept machinery run¬ 
ning. The phllOBophy, both of his private 
and public Itfe, was that of tbe "God-fan." 
aa he loves to call himself. He knows beyond 
cavil or question that God is the "Big Boas" 
and that neither life nor law can be good 
unless In consonance with His will and plan. 
As a pound of example Is worth a ton of 
talk, his life and leadership will always be 
revered above all other because he 

lived and lives his philosophy. 

The Honorable Earl C. Michbner, of 
Michigan, chairman of the Committee 
on the Jiudiclary, when Mr. Gosseti had 
thanked him and the committee for the 
privUege and hoapltaUty which had been 
granted the group of donors from Dallas, 
and turned the gawel back to him, made 
a grocioufl and graceful response, clos¬ 
ing by saying that although not on the 
program, the occasion would not be com. 
plete without a word from Judge Sum¬ 
ners. 

Judge Sumners began bis remarks by ‘ 
saying that the portrait was a fine work 
of art, by a great artist, but that It would 
have been better if the advice he gave 
the gentleman for whom he was sitting 
while the work was progressing, that it 
should be made as little like him as pos¬ 
sible. 

He continued: 

I Imva ncA mtlred from public life. I want 
to ooopsrata with toe Members of Congreas 
who are wcxklng their Uvae out trying to do 
a proper Job for thetr country when toey 
ata faced with toe mlglitleit lesuee of an 
tone. 

Mtora depends on tfaeee men than on any 
•toer growp In all toe history at the ages. 
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They are doing the best they can In an utter¬ 
ly impossible situation. There Is piled up 
here great volumes of stuff that ought to be 
left to the States and local communities. 
0\ir legislators are ground down by little 
stuff, by things brought hero by people who 
want to get things done quickly and to es¬ 
cape responsibility. 

I have this advantage: I’m not running 
for office. I don’t have to He. I'm not scared 
of anybody. I've got a little money and 
great ability to live off of others. Under 
tho situation there la not and cannot be the 
high type of statesmanship there would be 
here If these men had tho time to study the 
great problems. And this Is a matter for 
the Nation to be concerned about. 


The Loyalty Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

or SOUTH CAROLIHA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
SatuTdav, Jvly 25, 1947 
Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I am in¬ 
serting in the Record the following letter 
and statement from Assistant Secretary 
of State William Beuton, In reply to my 
request for information concerning cer¬ 
tain personnel of the State Department 
whose loyalty has been questioned on 
the floor of the House: 

Depaetaient OF State, 
Washington, July 25, 1947. 
The Honorable Jaaies P. Ricuabos, 

House of Representatives. 

Mt Dear Mr. Richards : In response to your 
request, 1 am sending you a statement com¬ 
menting on certain questions about the loy¬ 
alty of speclflo personnel In my area of the 
Department, raised by critics in Congress of 
the Department’s information program. 

Z shall be glad to have you make whatever 
use of this material you see fit. 

Sincerely yours, 

William Benton, 
July 21, 1947. 

To: Blr. Benton. Assistant Secretary of State. 
From: Howland Eargeant, Deputy to tbe 
Aeslstant Secretary. 

Subject: Criticisms of the loyalty of State 
Department personnel. 

Critics in Congress of the Department’s 
Information program have raised questions 
about the loyalty of specific personnel work¬ 
ing on the Information program. I am hav¬ 
ing every allegation investigated. 

Here is a report on the charges against 
four of our personnel made in the House of 
Representatives. 

Since you are responsible for tbe work of 
these four persons. I am attaching a report 
on each person, stating the allegations and 
tbe information which I have found. 
william t. stone 
Biographical sketch 

Stone. William T.—A. B., Reed College, 
Portland. Oreg., 1922; graduate study. London 
School of Economics, University of London. 
1923; reporter, Portland Telegram, 1922; free 
lance correspondent in Europe, 1923; editor. 
Foreign Policy Association, 1924-33; vice 
president, and director Washington Bureau, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1933-41; assistant 
director. Board of Economic Warfare, 1943; 
director, Special Areas Branch, Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Administration. 1943-44; Special 
Assistant to American Ambasaador, London, 
England, and Director, Economic Warfare 
Division. American Embassy, London, 1944- 


45; member. Joint Intelligence Committee, 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, Washing¬ 
ton, 194SI-46; Dlroctor. Office of international 
Information and Cultural Affairs Depart¬ 
ment of State, since November 12, 1946. 

Comments on charges 

I, A critic stated that Mr. Stone was a 
member of the editorial board of Amerasia, 
1937-41. He added: "Chairman of this 
board was Frederick Vanderbilt Field, now 
a regular columnist for the Dally Worker and 
a member of the Communist Party. Man¬ 
aging editor was Philip Jacob Jaffo, indicted 
and fined for the possession of confidential 
Government documents.*’ 

Two articles were quoted from Amerasia, 
one written by Frederick V. Field in October 
1940, the other by Harriet Moore In January 
1940. The views In these articles were at¬ 
tributed to Mr. Stone. 

My information 

Amerasia was founded in March 1937 by 
a group of writers and scholars Interested 
in the Far East. Mr. Stone was asked to 
serve on the editorial board because of his 
reputation as an Independent espert on for¬ 
eign affairs and his pmtlon as . vice presi¬ 
dent of tho Foreign Policy Association. 

Contributors to the magazine Included 
many well-known authorities on foreign af¬ 
fairs, holding many different points of view, 
among them the following: Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. professor, international law, Tale Uni¬ 
versity; Erwin D. Conham. editor. Christian 
Sclonco Monltcr: Phillips Bradley, professor. 
Amherst College; Stanley K. Hornbeck. then 
Chief, Far Eastern Division. Department of 
State, later United States Ambassador to Hol¬ 
land; Arthur W. Hummell, Library of Con¬ 
gress; Kenneth W. Colegrove, professor, in¬ 
ternational law, Northwestern University; 
Roger 8. Greene, vice president. Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, director, China Medical 
Board, and former United States consul gen¬ 
eral at Hankow, China; Ernest O. Hauser, 
author and contributor to Saturday Evening 
Post, etc.: Charles E. Martin, professor of his¬ 
tory. University of Washington; Chester H. 
Rowell, editor, San Francisco Chronicle. 

*rhe purpose of the megardne was to serve 
as a forum for critical discussion of Ameri¬ 
can policy In tho Par East representing a 
cross section of opinion. The editorial board 
never met as a whole and never functioned 
In the usual sense of an editorial board, since 
individual editors were scattered between 
Washington, Chicago, New York. etc. 

Between 1937 and 1941 Mr. Stone contrib¬ 
uted three articles, seven brief editorial notes 
and one book review to this publlcatioa. He 
received no compensation. A critical review 
of Mr. Stone’s writings reveals no trace of 
communistic leanings and refiect views which 
differed from those expressed by other mem¬ 
bers of the editorial group. The full list of 
articles and editorial notes follows: 

Articles: Naval Bases and American Policy 
In Asia, volume I, No. 4, page 175, June 1937; 
The Navy as an Instrument of Diplomacy, 
volume II, No. 1, page 63. March 1938; The 
Navy and Its Strat^c Problems, May 1940, 
page 111. 

Editorial notes and book reviews: American 
Naval Policy, volume I, No. 2, page 62, April 
1937; American Policy In Asia, volume I, No. 
7, page 292. September 1937; China's Case 
Before the League, volume 1, No. 8, page 339. 
October 1937; Neutrality and the Par East, 
volume I. No. 1, page 3, March 1937; Trend of 
American Foreign Policy, volume I, No. 9, 
page 386, November 19S7; Fleet Maneuvers 
and Far Eastern Policy, volume II, No. 6, page 
276. August 1938; Neutrality and the Far East, 
page 98. May 1039; America’s Problem of 
National Defense: Review of Ramparts We 
Watch by George Fielding Eliot, volume II, 
No. 10. page 605, December 1938. 

Mr. Stone resigned from the editorial 
board of Amerasia in November 1941, 4 yean 
before the editor of the magazine was in¬ 
dicted under the espionage act. 


9. A critic quotes out of the eontext three 
sentences written by Mr. Stone in the Sep¬ 
tember 1937 issue of Amerasia. He compares 
these sentences to the Communist Party line 
of 1937. as expressed by Earl Browder In an 
NBC broadcast on August 28,1946, 

My information 

Neither the excerpts quoted, nor Mr. Stone’s 
article as a whole, corresponds In any re¬ 
spect with the Communist Party line. On 
the contrary, a reading of the full article will 
show that Mr. Stone pointed out tho case for 
Invoking tho Neutrality Act as laid down 
by Congress. In sharp contrast to tbe Com¬ 
munist Party lino which at that time favored 
the scrapping of neutrality legislation and 
undertaking collective action "against tho 
Fascist aggressors." 

3. A critic states that Mr. Stone "is re¬ 
ported to have appointed George Shaw 
Wheeler, while Stone was In London for the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Wheeler has a 
long record of Communist affiliations and ac¬ 
tivities." 

My information 

As head of the Economic Warfare Division 
of the American Embassy in London, Me. 
Stone was not responsible for cither tho ap¬ 
pointment or security clearance of PEA em¬ 
ployees in London. He was not responsible 
for tho appointment or clearance of PEA per¬ 
sonnel assigned to the Army or other United 
States agencies In Loudon. Mr, Wheeler 
was sent to London by tho FEA in Washing¬ 
ton for assignment to the United States con¬ 
trol group for Germany, as a civilian em¬ 
ployee of the Labor Division, headed by Col. 
David Morse. When questions were raised 
about Mr. Wheeler’s loyalty, Mr. Stone re¬ 
quested a reinvestlgatlon of the charges by 
tbe Civil Service Commission. Pending re¬ 
view of the case by the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion. Colonel Morse had to decide whether 
Mr. Wheeler should remain in London dur¬ 
ing the period of the Investigation. Colonel 
Morse sought Mr. Stone’s judgment on this 
point and asked Mr. Stone whether be could 
vouch for Mr. Wheeler’s loyalty. Mr. Stone 
replied that he did not have sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of Mr. Wheeler’s background to pass 
judgment on his loyalty but that In his opin¬ 
ion and to the best of his knowledge Mr. 
Wheeler was trustworthy. Mr. Stone's state¬ 
ment was not given or received in lieu of 
security clearance. The Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, upon reinvestlgatlon, declared Mr. 
Wheeler eligible for appointment to the 
United States Qoverxunent service. 

KALDOmS X. HANSON 

Biographioal sketch 

Hanson, Haldore E.~Carleton College, 
bachelor of arts, 1934; teacher in Chinese 
colleges, 1934-47; Associated Press corre¬ 
spondent in China 1936-39; staff writer for 
Associated Press, Chicago, 1939-42; appointed 
divisional assistant in the Department of 
State February 19, 1942; executive assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary since December 
1944. 

Comments on criticism 

1. It was stated that the magazine Review 
of Reviews, February 1937, page 96, contains 
an article In which Mr. Hanson is referred to 
as "smuggler, soldier, and diplomat." 

My information 

As was later pointed out by the same critic, 
this magazine contains an article entitled 
"Smuggler, Soldier, and Diplomat." Mr. 
Hanson is the author. The article describes 
the smuggling activities of the Japanese 
Army In north China. 

2. It was stated that during the war Mr. 
Hanson held a position in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

My information 

Mr. Hanson has worked for no Qovern- 
snent agency except the Department of State, 
yrhich he entered on February 19, 1942. 
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m, A tsrmt smv s M B rt ey ^u i iUrtH i 
from Mr. Hansoali iMolc mtOM rBuMiM 
Bmfwfor/' «MioMttQf ti HttlfcaMM oa temw* 

ym $^mu mt9 o ond not tbroafi^ ttnlx nn> > 
tmvloil ta Om oomw .’ ii tt wrj i moMr ««. «bA 
roottlTod Ohtiwiiw Ctwmwitot ^cnsoaonnli. 

1^ fnformMtUm 

Xt ytm ttoi {minted out tlwt Mr. SaaMn'f 
book iM 4 doBor4»tkm of Um J^paoeM In¬ 
vasion of ChloA lA mQ-M, ftbnt Mr. Jtenra 
was writing as a war correspondent ot the 
Associated Prew, that be canted press creden¬ 
tials from both the Juaeitean Harfhaaay and 
the Ohlnese avatkmal Ckwemment, thntt Om 
A sMwtated Pseas aeslgaesl him to eovte itee 
northern Chinese feon* wUeh wan defended 
bytbeCaaMnxuUstnriniee. llr.Hanson'edla- 
patehea, ns wen aebis book, pointed wot that 
the Chinese Communists were still engaged 
In OoBinmniat paoeel]rtinin«, despite the 
Japanese tevsaien. Itr. Ment Cooper, gen¬ 
eral manager of Ibe dasochated Press, sent 
Mr. Hanson Ida perscaaal oommendatlon on 
theae reports fTcgtn the Ooasmunlst front, and 
Mr. Hasuon's reports were reprinted at length 
In both Time magaalne nnd Eeadarb X31geet. 

4. ft was stated that under lire of recent 
criticism. Mr. Hanson has been transferred 
to the Polltleal Affaira Committee of the 
State Department. 

My Information 

Mr. Hanson is still executive assistant to 
Mr. WilUam Benton, a position he has held 
since Mr. Benton entered the Department of 
State. 

CHABLSS A. THOMSON 
Biograj^ical sketch 

Thomson, Charles A.—Wittenberg College, 
bachelor of arts, 1914; Unlversldad Nacional 
de Mexico, master of arts, 1922; University of 
Chicago, 1928-29; Ccflumbla University, 1992- 
33; United States Army 191S-19, overseas 
service; Mexican immi^tlon work; Latin 
American section, FeUowshlp of Beconcilia- 
tlon, 1929-32; Foreign Policy Association, re¬ 
search associate and spekallst on Latin 
American Affairs, 1983-89, and Washington 
representative 193«-S7; appointed Aaelatant 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Depart¬ 
ment of State, February IB, 1939; Chief, Divi¬ 
sion of Cultural Relations, July 6, 1940; 
adviser to the Director. Office of Public In¬ 
formation, January IB, 1944; executive sec¬ 
retary, United States National Commission 
for UNESCO since September 34, 1946. 

Comments on criticism 

I, A critic quoted from a study entitled 
“The War In Spain," dated May 1, 1988, writ¬ 
ten by Charles A. Thomson, as a staff member 
of the Foreign Policy Association. This arti¬ 
cle was called a eulogy of the work cff the 
Communists In Spain. 

My information 

Foreign Policy B^»orts, ptd>Ushed hy the 
Foreign Policy Aaodation in New Torfc, are 
balanced and objective statemente on outrent 
international issues, giving conclusions sup¬ 
ported by evidence. Bach report, before pub¬ 
lication by the PPA, is submitted to out¬ 
standing authorities for criticism. 

The critic, in hla statement, removed three 
paragraphs front the context of this report by 
Mr. Thomson. The paragraphs concern the 
military discipline and organizing ability of 
Spanish Oommniriite.' There wu no mention 
of a number of paragraphs In the same report 
by Mr. Thomson concerning the work of the 
Communist potttlcgL police. incltnUng ref¬ 
erences to assassinations and clandestine 
prisons. Ambaasador Hayes, in his book 
Wartime wh— to Spata fp. flO)« cconniente 
on the dlaclpUae of the Spanish Co nun uniste. 
Be writes: 

**T1m number dfeaetniht Bpanbih Oommn- 
nisto bad Mter dmen iasMA Sut tbay wen 
the one group ia SpMn, aalda Irom the Va« 


leapt adfl cl i taut baea efliirteaay arg a at a ad 
aad d j ee t p Ha e d . which had Jeawaa p eac tea ty 
wfeafe they eamted and wMch had hot had- 
tated to uaa any tne aa e to achtaw It.^ 

E. A orttleatated: 

**Jteoordlng to Mr. OaHten J. M. Mnym, 
tomm Aamrteaa A mba aa ado r fto B pa ln . hi 
hh hoOk, wartime lilaaioa te Bimta. Mr. 
TMobcni waa teapemdlAi dor the appohit- 
meat of Abel Flenn as outtucal attadhd tn 
Bpaea. Mr. Plenah ideology can he deter- 
ndned from hla recent book. Wind 4n the 
Ottee Tteea. which ta eevertdy orttloal of wvery 
phaae of American pottey la Spain duotng 
the war. His pro-Comroonlat btes te ovldent 
tbrougjhout the book vdiich has been ea- 
thoetaaticaUy promoted try the OonauMiat 
pvea and Communlat book diope.^ 
jfy information 

Abel Plenn never aerved as a oultiaral at¬ 
tache in Madrid. Abel Plenn le not men¬ 
tioned in Mr. Hayes’ book. 

Abet Plena was sent to eipain by the OWI 
early in 1944 to take charge of jUeture ex¬ 
hibits. He was ordered home by OWI after 
7 months of service In Spain. OWI records 
availatae In the Department of State show 
that Mr. Plenn wrai terminated tsvdluntarily 
on January 9, 194B. Chadn Thomson had 
nothing to do with this appointment by 
OWI. 

Ambassador Hayes does mention in his 
book, page 78. that be wrote to Charles 
Thomson, requesting appointment of a cul¬ 
tural attache. He also states on page 77 
that Prof. John Van Hmrne of the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, a specialist In the Spanish 
language and literature, was sent. Ambas¬ 
sador Hayes speaks favorably of the work of 
Professor Van Home. 

8. A critic stated: 

“According to the Dally Worker of July 
4, 1946, page 11, Idr. Thomson entered into 
hearty cooperation wltF Tom Brandon, pro¬ 
ducer and distributor of pro-Oommunlst 
films. This is enough to show where Mr. 
Thomson stands." 

My information 

The Dally Worker on July 4, 1946, page 11, 
does not say Mr. Thomson entered Into 
hearty cooperation with Tom Brandon. 

The Daily Worker’s story reports that the 
American Council on Education invited 83 
national organizations to discuss an intema- 
tlonal film program for UNESCO. The artl- 
cle concludes: "The meetings were addressed 
by Thomas J. Brandon, New Tork Film Coun¬ 
cil; William H. Wells, of UNRRA; Charles A. 
Thomsen; and others." This is the only ref¬ 
erence to Charles Thomson. 

DR. BBTHSa CAUKIN BRUNAUXB 
Biographical sketch 

MiUs College, A. B.. 1924; Stanford Unlver- 
Blty, Ph. D.. 1927, specializing in modern Euro¬ 
pean, Amerlcan-European diplomatic history, 
and political science; Mills College, LL. D., 
1948; totematlonal-relatlons secretary, Amer¬ 
ican Association of University Women, 1927’- 
44; chairman of the National Defense Com¬ 
mission set up by National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War. 1936; chairman of 
committtee which organized the Women’s Ac¬ 
tion Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace; Women’s National Press Club award 
for public service in international relations 
for 1946; appointed dlvlalonal assistant, De¬ 
partment of State, March 8, 1944; appointed 
BpedBliBt in international organization affairs 
in Division of International Organization 
Affairs, November 7,184S; technical expert on 
the United States Oelsgatlonx, Son Wandseo 
Conference; technical adviser to UNESCO 
Conference in London, November 1915; United 
States represe ntative o n the R^pazatory 
Oommleelon of UNESCO, with the pezBonal 
rank of Minister, Februa^ 1946; aeiflar ad¬ 
viser to United States Delegation at Oeneral 
Conference of UNESCO, November 1946, in 


Peefei: now a memlmr M Mm mSBOO Hela* 
tions Staff, DepaartoMBt of Btate. 

Commeate on nrUioUm 

L Amttlcateted: 

EteharO.Hnuksiier was selected by the 
State Oepartment as United States represent¬ 
ative to umSOO with the tank of Minister. 

' Speaklag over NSO an May 31. 1946. at £ 
p. m., she declared: 

“ *TlMM are many baedexs to the concept 
of <peapte npnakteg to {woples). There are 
thebarrlem • * * of xnoaopolistio prsc- 
tioas to he ovaeceme.* 

“What did Or. Bruaauer mean by thu? 
What country sraa ehe eritlclzingf Was she 
aware of the fact that she was echoing Soviet 
pK^MWonda egahast tbe United States? Has 
this lady aver taken a orlUoal attitude toward 
conditions in the Soviet Union?" 

My informatioit 

This quotation was removed from Its con¬ 
text in a broadcast entitled ’Ta UNESCO 
the Key to International Understanding?” 
The quotation Is taken from the end of a 
half-hour broadcast. 

Preceding this quotation. Dr. Brunauer had 
stated in the same broadcast: 

"But equally important, if you see UNESCO 
as a real agency for building the attitudes 
that will make for peace is to break down 
the barriers to a free flow of information 
between countries. It Is strictly within 
UNESCO’s sphere to explore what this means 
and how to achieve it. There are now. I 
am told. 53 restrictions on the distribution of 
films in Europe alone. It’s up to UNESCO 
to free the press, movies, and radio of sense¬ 
less restrictions." 

’The entire broadcast was discussing tbe 
wofld-wlde problem of UNESCO. Including 
freedom of Information. It Is self-evident 
that the communications monopoly of the 
Soviet Union is one of the principal large- 
scale examples of monopolistic practice in 
the field of information, and that it consti¬ 
tutes one of the most serious barriers to 
the free flow of information today. 

This statement by Dr. Brunauer could 
hardly bo Soviet propaganda, since the criti¬ 
cism applied more to the Soviet Union than 
to any other country. 

2. A critic stated; 

"Evidently again under fire of recent crlli- 
clam, she has been shifted to the Offlk^e of 
Public Liaison in the State Department." 

Mp in/omation 

The Department is not aware of any re¬ 
cent criticism of Dr. Brunauer’a political 
views. She is now in the UNESCO Rela¬ 
tions Staff, Department of State. 


Uaited lialioM Mutt Ba Strengilicotd 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ES TES KEFA UVER 

OF 'ISMM B 88 XV 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBBSENTA7TVSS 
Saturdav, Jvly 26, 1947 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. SpeaJeer, Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, the enlightened press, 
and 12ie people of the country are tre¬ 
mendously Interested In the success of 
the DWted Nations. There Is a great 
demand for the strengthening of this 
organtBatton whioh represents the hope 
of the peace-loving worW. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an etU- 
tostel from liie Chattanooga Times dt 
July 25, 1947, which clearly expresses 
the apprehenMon of many thoughtful 
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people over the present plight of UN and 
of the hopes for its strengthening: 

THE SMBAITtitO tTN 

World events, great and email, are Bhak<- 
Ing the bases of the United Nations, founded 
in hope and nurtured by the peoples of the 
earth in the belief that man could, through 
a cooperative effort, make peace instead of 
waging war. 

The explosive Balkan question, of which 
the fighting in Greece Is but the first out¬ 
ward violent manifestation, hangs heavy 
over the heads of the UN delegates; the 
sudden outbreak of open war in the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies will test the wisdom and 
fortitude of those gathered at Lake Suc¬ 
cess; and the situation In Palestine grows 
uglier by the day despite the presence of a 
UN investigating committee. 

or all problems facing the United Nations, 
there is none more important than the con¬ 
trol of atomic weapons. Yet. where is a 
solution? None can say. It lies buried be¬ 
neath the bickering delays of the Russian 
representative. 

Mankind pinned its hopes on the UN. 
Those hopes are faltering. Perhaps, sick¬ 
ened by war and yearning for peace, we uere 
at fault in believing the UN would accom¬ 
plish miracles overnight; perhaps, fearful of 
the future for a world community in which 
neighbors still snatch at the sword too 
quickly, we are just as much at fault in 
feeling doubts of UN's ultimate success. 

For the United Nations, we firmly believe, 
has not failed. If in nothing else it has suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing together nations for de¬ 
liberative actions known and open to the 
world. This at least affords the possibility 
of settling differences which might have. In 
the past, Inevitably led to war. 

We have witnessed the spectacle of a single 
nation, apparently possessed of a congenital 
aversion to peaceful cooperation, hindering 
and hampering almost every move made by 
the UN Assembly or Security Council, 
Statesmen of other nations have had to fight 
their way. Inch by Inch, through Russian ob¬ 
structionism. The adamant Soviet refusal to 
agree on anything has been made more gall¬ 
ing by Its tirades of Investlve and untruths 
aimed principally at the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Human endurance can be stretched too far. 
however, and wo are thoroughly sympathetic 
with the British end American representa¬ 
tives who. on Wednesday, answered a Russian 
speech in language stripped of the usual dip¬ 
lomatic niceties. They called the Soviet 
statement on Albania “a regrettably offen¬ 
sive production” and added resentment "at 
the tenor of his remarks.” 

Rtissla must be brought up short some¬ 
where. The remainder of the world cannot. 
In dignity and decency, allow itself to be sub¬ 
jected interminably to the Communists* 
backbiting refusal to cooperate. 

We find ourselves In agreement with the 
American Legion's apt description o" the Se¬ 
curity Council as a "perpetually hung Jury,” 
applied in the course of its recommendations 
that the United Nation's Charter he amend¬ 
ed in certain respects, particularly as to the 
veto power. 

It Is apparent that Russia will not allow 
UN to function under its present set-up. but 
we believe that the UN must bo made to 
work 11 mankind’s dream of peace Is realized. 

1 also include an article by J. Z. How¬ 
ard, managing editor of the Fress-Scimi- 
tar at Memphis, Tenn., which 1$ as fol¬ 
lows: 

Waiting roa iNTBansPENiiENcx Dat—^Patii la 

Albsaov Open to a Woblo Fedebal Union or 

TKE FBSB 

In 1776. the Important thing for America 
was Independence. 

In 1947, the important thing for America, 
and for the other free nations, Is Interde¬ 
pendence. 


When iUnerlca fenmed an Independent gov¬ 
ernment democratic in principle and re¬ 
publican In form, we set a pattern that was 
bungarlly seized on by freedom-and-peace 
hungry peoples J&roughout the world. Many 
new nations were formed on this pattern, 
many old nations remodeled themselves to 
varying extents on the American principle. 

The yeast of this great movement for free¬ 
dom, Justice, and peace is still working among 
the world's peoples. It has been especially 
active In building up the Atlantic community 
of nations and tlielr outposta over the globe. 

But two World Wars have pauperized man 
and weakened hla spirit. There Is still the 
longing for peace with freedom, but the 
vigor and enthusiasm—the confident will—to 
stride forward to this goal against all ob- 
ataclos has flagged In many lands. 

And over the confused, devastated world 
stalks the war-born monster of the police 
state, crushing lives and hopes and ideals 
beneath its red feet. 

These, as In 1776. are the times that try 
men's souls. 

Birr THEBE IS HOPE 

But as the 13 weak and confused and 
sovereignty-proud States of North America 
found new strength and freedom and peace 
by pooling their ambitions and assets in 
a Federal union, the freedom-loving nations 
of today's world can still find peace with 
freedom down the same path that the United 
States opened when it threw away the futile 
Articles of Confederation and became e plurl- 
bus unum—one from many. 

The 13 little sovereign nations that were 
the seeds of the great United States sur¬ 
rendered much of their sovereignty—but not 
to any other nation or state. They contrib¬ 
uted bits of sovereignty to make a greater 
sovereignty which served them all. They 
pooled their tiny pieces of power and built a 
great power with them. 

That Is the lesson for the freedom-loving 
nations of today. 

TIME FOR NEXT STEP 

It Is time for them, including America, to 
take the next step—a declaration of Inter¬ 
dependence. 

It is time to advance from the modern 
Articles of Confederation, the United Na¬ 
tions, to a world federal union of the free¬ 
dom-loving nations. The United Nations has 
served a good purpose In bringing representa¬ 
tives of the different nations together and 
habituating them to peaceable discussion 
and cooperation. And It has shown which 
nations belong in a union of the free—and 
which are not yet ready. 

But the UN at best is only a league of na¬ 
tions, each Jealous of Its sovereignty. To stop 
a war. the UN by Its very nature would have 
to make war. The Communist rulers of 
Russia have shown by their obstructive 
tactics and use of the veto that they have 
no Intention of letting the UN function as 
anything stronger or more important than 
a debating society. 

TWO WATS TO ACHIEVE XT 

How can a federal union of nations— 
the United Free States of the World—be 
achieved? 

There are two ways, both of which were 
blazed by America: 

First. The freedom-loving states can send 
representatives to a convention and draw 
up a Federal constitution. All participating 
nations would then liecome members of the 
union as soon as their governments rati¬ 
fied the constitution. This Is the way the 
original American Federal Union of 13 States 
was formed. Other nations could then be 
admitted to this world tmlon of the free 
when they became wUlli^ and met the ad¬ 
mission requirements. 

Second. Other freedom-loving nations 
could be Invited to seek admission to the 
United States of America, or could apply for 
admission. This is the way 36 of the 48 


American States became members of the 
United States Federal Union. 

Perhaps the most practical way of form¬ 
ing the new world union of freedom-loving 
nations would be for each to be admitted 
to the American Federal Union. As more and 
more nations outside this hemisphere were 
admlted to partnership in our union, the 
American union would of course cease to 
be the United States of "America” in the 
present sense, and become the United Free¬ 
dom-Loving States of the World. 

NO LEGAL 8ABS IN WAT 

There Is no bar In the United States Con- 
stiltutlon to admission of States or other 
continents. Here are the provisions in the 
Constitution which bear on the possibility: 

Article IV, section 3. clause 1: "New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this 
union ” 

Article XV, section 4: "The United States 
shall guarantee to every state In this Nation 
a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against Invasion.” ‘ 

Think what a guaranty of freedom and 
security it would give Holland, Belgium, 
Prance. Australia, or Finland to become one 
of the United States, which would be pledged 
to "protect each of them against Invasion.” 

Of course, it would mean the United States 
would have to keep strong. 

Some pride would have to be swallowed— 
Just as It had to be when Virginia and Mas¬ 
sachusetts gave up their Independence to 
become Interdependent members of the 
American Union. 

BBITAIN, FOB BXAMFLE 

But suppose Britain were admitted to the 
new Union. It would not be Britain step¬ 
ping down from her national heights to take 
a subordinate position as a dominion of the 
present United States of North America. It 
would be Britain stepping up with the pres¬ 
ent United States to create a greater Joint 
nation in which Britain, becoming the most 
populous State of the new Union, would be 
relatively stronger than ever—and the United 
States as a whole and as individual members, 
gaining strength from the greater pool of 
power Which would result from* Britain’s 
Joining. 

The same for all new nations that might 
be admitted. 

Reconciling the nominal kingships of the 
democratic monarchies to republican form 
of government should not be too bard. 

When Hawaii—far out In the Pacific, and 
once an independent kingdom—is admitted 
to the American Union as the forty-ninth 
State—which seems likely soon—the United 
States will cease to be an American Union. 
When we admit Hawaii, the United States 
will be on Its way to the very world federal 
union we have been considering. 

For the sake of security with freedom and 
democracy, freedom-loving people in America 
and freedom-loving peoples all over the world 
should begin to think hard on this American 
Independence Day about declaring an early 
interdependence day. 


Red Lake-Clearwater River Project 
Should Be Started At Once 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr, HAQEN. Mr. Speaker, tor many 
weeks now newspapers all over the Na¬ 
tion have carried stories of floods in the 
Missouri and Mississippi River Valleys. 
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BeadUnes Imve tqld of thouaamSs at 
adresB Inundated end tuindreds of com- 
nuinltleg endangered from rising watera 

*ml mf!|tori!B ^ dOUars In tO 

property, crops, and land. 

However, the serious flood conditions 
caused by the Red Lake and Clearwater 
Rivers of northwest Idinnesota have re¬ 
ceived only local or State attention In 
spite of the fact that many thousands of 
acres have been covered with watar and 
many farm buildings and communities 
made Inaccessible because of ttie flood 
and hundreds of thousands of doUaxa 
damages suffered. 

The stories about the floods along the 
great Missouri and Mississippi Rivera are 
dramatic Inasmuch as the rivers are 
surging with tremendous velocity toward 
the Quif of Mexico. This rapid flow of 
flood waters endangers lives along the 
way and creates human Interest articles 
which hit the headlines. 

In the case of the Red Xiake and Clear¬ 
water Rivers floods the water creeps over 
the flat land for miles on both sides of the 
river banks and gives the residents ample 
warning. The water lies on the fields 
from a few Inches to 2 or 3 feet or more 
in depth. However, the devastation and 
the loss of production is far more de¬ 
structive per capita than is the more 
dramatic floods along the larger rivers. 

The Congress today voted an initial 
appropriation of $400,000 to straighten 
river beds and to carry on any other work 
necessary to control the flood waters of 
the Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers. 

Although this sum will be far short of 
the amount needed to finish the job. the 
farmers and the businessmen in the flood 
area are extremely grateful that a start 
will be made this year. In cooperation 
with local committees of farmers and 
townspeople, I have worked on this proj¬ 
ect for more than a dozen years. For 
that reason, 1 was greatly pleased when 
this appropriation was approved by the 
House and the Senate. 

Because the House will shortly vote 
again on another appropriation for this 
worthy project next year I would like 
very much to present for the considera¬ 
tion of the Members a statement which I 
recently submitted to the House Subcom¬ 
mittee on Appropriations for the War 
Department Civil Functions. 

The statement follows: 

STATXMXMT OT HON. HAROtS C. KAOBN, A tXP- 

ftnSXNTATtTS m OOHasUMB mOM THE OTATB OT 

MOsmBOrtK 

Mr. Haosn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the oommlttee, I am OongreBsemEui HAamn 
C. Haoen. representing the Ninth District of 
Minnesota in which is almost entirely lo¬ 
cated the so-called Bed Lake and Clearwater 
Btvers project. 

I will file a statement giving my views, if 
it is satisfactory with the committee. 

(The statement of Mr. Haqim is as fol¬ 
lows:) 

Hons* or BupaasENTATXvni, 
Washington, D. C., June S, 1947, 
Hon. Albsbt J. Bnosl, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 
War Department Appropriatione, 
Committee on A^opriatUme, 

Styute of Repreeentativee, 

Waehington, D. O. 

Dm Oollbaoub; In an effort to nmport 
this distinguished delegatton. I wish to con¬ 
tribute my own written report and state¬ 
ment relative to the tugent need for tmnie- 


dlate action In connection with the Red 
Lalee-Olearwater River flood-control project. 

Since 1910 a great many pubUc ofltelals, 
elvle-mlsuled oltteens. township olBohils. busi¬ 
nessmen, and fannara have cooperated in ef- 
forte to eecure funds to widen, deepen, and 
straighten the channels of the Bed Lake and 
COearwatMT Riven and to undertake other 
meeaures necessary to prevent frequent floods 
and occasional drought ettuatlons in the area. 

The Bed Like River vdiich Is the principal 
tributary of the Bed River of the North has 
its source at the outlet of lower Bed Lake 
In the northwmtem part of Minnesota. It 
flows generally westward through a meander¬ 
ing eouree for 196 mUes and empties Into 
the Bed River of the North at East Grand 
Forks, Minn, and Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

The drainage area contains 6,711 square 
miles, of whl<m about 500 square miles are 
water surface. The principal tributary of the 
Red Lake River is the Clearwater River, which 
enters from the south and east at Red Lake 
Falls, about 90 miles from the mouth of Red 
Lake River. 

The Chief of Engineers of the United Btstes 
War Department hu eompleted an investiga¬ 
tion of the flood problem on the Red Lake 
River and its tributaries pursuant to author¬ 
ity eonutned in the Flood Control Act ap¬ 
proved June 98, 1988. This report has been 
submitted to Congress with a recommenda¬ 
tion that a Federal project be initiated for 
the regulation of floodwaters in that area. 
This project will Include the InstaUatlon of 
three hand-opetated taintor gates and other 
appurtenant works. It also provides for the 
rectification, clearing, and enlarging of the 
ehannele of the Red Lake River and Clear¬ 
water River. 

Many years ago farmers settled in the rich 
valley, large numbers having been encouraged 
under the Government’s Homestead Act, 
They built line homes and worked hard to 
clear the land and develop the soil into what 
became known aa the ’‘bread basket of the 
world." During those early years the river 
beds of the Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers 
were sufficiently deep to channel the water to 
its outlet without flood conditions arising. 

However, as the years went by, the channels 
became filled with wind-blown and water¬ 
borne soU and vegetation. Each spring the 
banks would overflow onto the fertile land 
for many miles outward on both sides of the 
river banks. 

As the years passed, the damage caused by 
floods inersased. In 1940 a report of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics stated that farmers and taxpayers 
along these two rivers and their tributaries 
suffered a loss of more than $3,384,000 during 
the years 1918 to 1939, and $8,667,000 lor the 
period 1901-69. Since 1989 the losses have 
been considerably greater In proportion by 
reason of eight consecutive flood years. This 
represents only the direct loss of crops and 
is only a small amoimt as compared with the 
loss of use of potential croplands. 

As 1 stated before, the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department finished 
their survey. The project was authorleed by 
Congress under the Flood Control Act of 
December 1944 (78th Cong., Public Law 634). 

The War Department has already expended 
$109,800 in completing plans for this project. 
These funds were made available by the three 
following acts: War Department Civil Func¬ 
tions Appropriation Act of March 81, 1945; 
AprU 35.1946; and May 9.1948. 

I wss told a fsw days ago by an official 
In the Office of the Chief of Boglneeis that 
the survey and plans for the project are com¬ 
plete and that construction can be started 
the latter part of this month (June 1947) 
providing funds are made available by con¬ 
gressional appropidation. 

The War Department has ssthnatsd that 
the total cost of this project wiU be $3616,000. 
It wUl not be neceseary to make this appro¬ 
priation in its entlrsly at this time. The 


ones of the Chief of Engineers has Indicated 
to me that an appropriation of approximately 
$1600,000 will permit them to begin con- 
stmotlon and carry on their program f ffl- 
olently In accordance with their plans until 
such time as the balance of the funds are 
made available. 

Further delay entails great additional loss 
to the farmers In the flood area and depletes 
to that d^p’ee the economic strength of our 
Nation. 

During the last 2 years the people in my 
district have naturally believed that this 
project would be started In 1946 or 1947. 

They had been given every reason to think 
that this would be done. It has been re¬ 
peatedly stated that thlt was a worth-while 
postwar project and that as soon as the war 
was over an appropriation would be in¬ 
cluded in the budget. I was very much 
disappointed when I was Informed that the 
President’s budget message did not Include 
an appropriation for this project. I was also 
<told that the President had instructed the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, not to re¬ 
quest an appropriation for any projects which 
were not already under way. Those of us who 
have been working on this project for so 
many years are now compelled to ask for 
this appropriation which will be over and 
above the recommendations of the President 
in his budget message. 

I have recently received dozens of letters 
from farmers living in the flooded area who 
have indicated that unless Congress takes 
action this year, they will he compelled to 
desert their fertile lands and go elsewhere 
to make a livelihood. These people have ex¬ 
pended the best part of their lives In an 
almost futile effort to conquer the vicious 
floodwaters. In spite of the tremendous 
handicaps, their record of production of food 
and raw materials is to be commended. 

It will interest this committee to know 
that the Bed River Valley is situated in the 
Ninth Federal Beserve district. This dis¬ 
trict raises approximately 90 percent of the 
flax in the United States. In fact, Minnesota 
and North Dakota are the largest producers, 
each with approximately 1,500,000 prospec¬ 
tive acres this year. In addition to that, the 
Bed Lake River Basin contains approximately 
8,700 farms totaling over 1.876,000 acres. Be¬ 
sides flax, the farmers produce a great deal 
of livestock, dairy products, poultry, sugar 
beets, seeds, small grains, and other farm 
products. 

Other than the flood problem presented by 
Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers, there is also 
the problem of an adequate supply of water 
during the seasons when the shallow river 
bed has dried up. Permit me to quote from 
a newspaper article which appeared in the 
Stephen Messenger on April 10,1945: 

"Mr. Bingham of the Crystal Sugar Beet 
Co. pointed out that a ehori^e of water was 
the main factor in deciding whether more 
sugar-processing plants should be built in 
the valley. He stated that plans were under 
way for two new sugar-beet plants, similar 
to the one at Bast Grand Forks, for Grookston 
and Moorhead as soon as possible. 

"Marshall County's main interest in this 
program is to show the losses due to excessive 
moisture in the wet years, as well as losses 
due to Inadequate moisture in the dry years. 
The western two-thirds of the county is 
affected by flood conditions along the Snake, 
Iffiddle, and Tamarac Rivers. It is the 
opinion of those who have been studying 
these problems that a complete survey by 
Gie Army engineers of the whole Red River 
Valley is the ffirat step in the problem of flood 
control, dzalnage, and water coniervatlon, 
and since the three rivers in Marshall County 
are a part of the drainage system these rivers 
will receive due consideration by the district 
engineers." 

t would alto like to quote an editorial 
which appeared in the Bast Grand Forks 
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Record on March 28. 1947, al»o pointing out 
that flood and drought are Invariably asao- 
dated. 

"The significance of the Red River Valley’s 
long-range water problem was driven home to 
city officials and Industrial leaders at the 
water conference held in Grand Forks, March 
20. Progress made so far toward solution 
of that problem Is heartening, but It was 
made evident that there is still a long, long 
way to go, and that while the big share of 
the cost Involved In water-conservation proj¬ 
ects will be borne by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. local communities undoubtedly will 
be called upon for substantial contributions. 

"Most people fall to realize that the aver¬ 
age of 20 Inches or so of rainfall received 
here annually place this region under a semi- 
arid classification. Only the topography 
and type of soil keep this valley green with 
that small amount of rainfall, and present 
water supplies are Just barely adequate for 
the present needs. Another dry cycle such 
as we had in the thirties could create a large- 
scale disaster unless we provide water re¬ 
served beforehand. 

"Any hopes for industrial expansion to 
utilize agricultural products of the valley 
must depend to a great extent on adequate 
water supplies, all year every year. The 
meeting March 20 outlined the work which 
must still be done to develop the Bed River 
Basin’s water resources; it Is now up to val¬ 
ley residents to fill in the outline." 

I have been Informed by officials of the Red 
Lake Drainage and Conservancy District that 
they have submitted formal assurances to 
Col. Walter K. Wilson, district engineer of the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers in St. Paul, 
Minn., that they are willing and able to fiU- 
fill the requirements of local cooperation set 
forth In the authorizing legislation. 

All that remains to be done at this time is 
for Congress to appropriate the necessary 
funds so that the Office of Engineers can 
start work on the river beds this year. Even 
though the project is only partially complet¬ 
ed this season, the farmers will take heart 
and feel that their Government Is not “let¬ 
ting them down." 

Following Is a brief on the Red Lake River 
flood control project prepared by former 
State Senator E. L. Tungseth, who was chair¬ 
man of the Red Lake River Flood Control 
Association in 1943: 

"The land and water area of the Red I^ake 
River Basin Is some 6.850 square miles. It 
Includes portions of Beltrami, Clearwater, 
Itasca, Koochiching, Mahnomen, Marshall, 
Pennington, Polk, and Red Lake Counties. 
The major tributaries of the Red Lake River 
are the Clearwater and Thief Rivers. Red 
Lake River Is the outlet for Red Lake, the 
largest lake wholly within Minnesota. This 
lake has an area of 440 square miles. The 
Red Lake Indian Reservation is also within 
the land and water area of this basin. 

"The cities of Crookston (population, 
7,181), East Grand Forks (population, 3,611), 
Red Lake Falls (population, 1,630), and Thief 
River Falls (population, 6,019), Minn., and 
Grand Forks (population, 20,228), N. Dak., 
are dependent upon this source for water. 
Conservation and control of water levels are 
essential to the welfare of the Indian popula¬ 
tion on the said reservation as well as for 
the large rural communities and cities 
throughout the territory. There Is a total 
of 24 municipalities in the area. 

"Flood-control facilities In this basin will 
be of benefit to the whole area and in fact to 
the whole State and Nation, The area con¬ 
tains some of the finest of agricultural land 
in Minnesota. In 1935 statistics show 8,710 
farms in the basin. The total value of these 
at that time was estimated at $36,340,000. 

"The section of this basin which suffers 
most acutely from flood difficulties is in 
eastern Pennington, southeastern Marshall, 
northeastern Red Lake, and parts of Belt¬ 
rami, Clearwater, and Polk Counties. The 
distribution per county is approximately as 


follows: Beltrami, IH townships; Clearwater, 
2)4; Marshall 6, Pennington, 5; Red Lake, 2)4; 
and Polk, 1 )4. This totals 642 square miles or 
462,240 acres. About 30 percent of this flood 
section is waste or wild land, which in most 
years is too wet to farm. About 60 percent of 
the remaining 308,160 acres, or 164,080 acres 
are seriously affected by most floods. This 
section is very flat and provides only 0.71 feet 
per mile fall. The stream beds are exceed¬ 
ingly crooked, frequently extending some 
3 or more miles for every mile of actual 
progress. 

"Most of the Marshall and Beltrami Coun¬ 
ty portions of this flood section drain into 
Mud Lake and Thief Lake (these two lakes 
now game refuge) and then down Thief River. 
The remaining part of this flood section is 
crossed by the Red Lake and Clearwater 
Rivers, which run almost parallel some 4 
to 8 miles apart, a distance of some 18 
miles across this flood section. Very fre¬ 
quently floods wUl cause the two rivers to 
Join os one body of water. The Red Lake 
River carries overflow from an area of about 
2,000 square miles when it reaches this flood 
section. The Clearwater River also has a 
comparatively large source area from which 
it carries surplus water across said section. 

"According to flood damage data there have 
been 15 major floods up to and Including 1943. 
These have occurred in 1901, 1902, 1904, 1906, 
1908, 1915, 1916. 1922, 1025. 1927, 1938, 1940, 
1942, 1943. Minor floods have occurred in 
1903, 1906, 1907, 1809, 1911, 1914. 1926, 1828, 
1630, 1939, 1941. (There have been serious 
floods each year since 1943—added comment.) 

"Flood damages cannot be figured in dol¬ 
lars and cents because many of them are 
intangible. Sanitation, water supply, inun¬ 
dation of basements where food supplies 
are stored, damage to gardens and stacked 
hay. Retarding of stock-feeding programs 
and loss In production from dairy herds and 
poultry, road destruction, and the many in¬ 
direct damages to inundated fields and pas¬ 
tures make a compilation of figures only a 
feeble attempt to present any actual picture." 

Attached are two photographs of 1947 
flood conditions of the Clearwater River near 
Gully, Minn. A short time before these pic¬ 
tures were taken this land had been culti¬ 
vated and seeded. The flood cost this farmer 
weeks of labor and a large part of his re¬ 
maining capital. 

These pictures are representative of con¬ 
ditions throughout the whole flood area. 

In conclusion, I sincerely hope that your 
committee will favorably recommend the ap¬ 
propriation of funds so that the War Depart¬ 
ment can begin construction this year, 

Hakold C. Hagen. 


Address of Hon. J. Strom Thurmond, 
Governor of South Carolina 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W.J. BRYAN DORN 

OF SOUTH CAHOLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

FHdav, July 25, 1947 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following address of Hon. 
J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of South 
Carolina, before the annual meeting of 
the governors’ conference. Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 15,1947: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow governors, distin¬ 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen; 

X. WHY X>ltXPABEDNX8B IS ISSENTML 

The paramount problem which today con¬ 
fronts all mankind is finding the formula for 


a fair and enduring peace. This Nation, 
these United States, comprising the 48 States 
and the Territories we here have the honor 
to represent, is engaged in an all-out effort 
for peace, not peace in our time but for 
all time. 

We cannot escape the Inevitable fact that 
this peace for which we strive depends upon 
the prestige end Influence of the United 
States, the world’s greatest stronghold of 
economic power and the Gibraltar of free¬ 
dom and democratic processes. 

Because of the way the world reckons, our 
prestige and our Influence In international 
affairs depend upon the efficiency with which 
we attend to our own national security. 

We may as well face facts. What has 
transpired at the council tables of the world 
during recent months points not to peace but 
to war. One of our great allies In the recent 
war has embarked on wbat appears to be a 
policy of Isolationism. At this very moment, 
one group of European nations is meeting In 
Paris In an effort to design plans for the 
rehabilitation of war-devastated Europe. An¬ 
other group of European nations under the 
leadership of the Soviet Union, has remained 
away from the Paris conference. 

This choosing up of sides In Europe, this 
forming of spheres of economic influences. Is 
following a path that leads to war and not 
to peace. 

We are a peace-loving Nation. We hate 
war. As a nation we are pledged to peace, 
but when we see one of the great powers of 
the world adopting a policy of isoiatlonism, 
of refusing to Join with her sister European 
countries in preparing a plan for rehabilita¬ 
tion of Europe, and when we see that Gov¬ 
ernment using Its veto power to block the 
effectiveness of the United Nations we In the 
United States are deeply concerned. 

When hostilities In World War II ceased the 
United States was the greatest military power 
the world had ever seen. We believed that 
all of our allies meant what they said when 
they accepted the charter of the United Na¬ 
tions. We sincerely believed that every na¬ 
tion, including the Soviet Union, wanted 
peace and would work and sacrifice to attain 
a Just and lasting peace. 

The result was an all-out demand for de¬ 
mobilization of our armed forces. Within a 
few months we permitted our military might 
to fall away from us. We shed It like an 
outworn garment. 

The recent trend of world events forces us 
to reexamine our state of preparedness. Sel¬ 
dom In our history has It been adequate and 
now we find ourselves only a few months 
after the end of a miraculously victorious 
war, again In a state of unpreparedness. 

It seems that a state of chronic unpre- 
parednesB has been always our chief military 
characteristic. 

At a time when war can strike without 
warning our ground forces have uncommit¬ 
ted only two and one-third combat divisions. 
Our air and sea forces are somewhat better 
prepared for any emergency, but both are 
dwindling so rapidly that they cannot long 
be regarded as insurance against attack. 

We have the word of our respected Chief 
of Staff, General Eisenhower, that our Army 
is now a poor second to that of the Soviet 
Union. He tells us that, while war is not re¬ 
garded as a probability within the next 12 
months, it is regarded as a possibility; that 
the Army now exerts far less pressure for 
peace than it did when fully mobilized; and 
that further reduction of the Army would 
endanger the safety of the Nation, 

In regaining our state of preparedness we 
will be making a contribution for peace. 
When our Army dwindled to a few himdred 
men after wo won our Independence, George 
Washington told ua that "to be prepared for 
war la one of the most effective means of 
preserving the peace.” 

The wisdom of Washington is more pro¬ 
nounced today than it ever was. We are 
struggling to build a United Nations that 
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ivn MMSM mid mufltgr ind httog wa «Bd 
4o mr. Ttm IXiitt«d lIttlOQs to titirtng 
through it* iwMt eritloii ptrtod. Wo must 
hot let It foit 9o •nuco Iti eueetM the 
tlhlted StitM imtotfomeln etrong oadpqm- 
fm oad ht oU meotto It mnet retold reepect 
and ixdtuenoe laraitiid the oohnon thUo of 
Botlcmi. 

Wo must sptntmoh tbto prchleiii not oo 
Dcaoemte or ReiMihlleaoo—httt ae Auerl- 
oonB. Potriottom, not polltioi, muat ho the 
mottrottng force toy which wo ogoln ottotn 
notioxMl prepofodnoM. 
n. now PBiPAnBMBse con bo ocoonruenao 

Whot mnet we do to oehleoe notional pre- 
porodneea? Btotory and our own experience 
provide the otwwera to thla queetion. 

1.9total xttobiltoatlon: World War n 
taranglit realtoatUm of o boelo inlnehde cf 
the Pnaaeton atudent and prootltlonw of war. 

VCn Oloneewlte.that the way to win wore 

to to deTOroy the enemyh ability to make war. 
Thto, with Improvementa in weapona and 
naethode, haa brought the civilian populace 
into the front lines and haa made the home 
and Um factory ae much a point of contact 
aa the infantry, armed patrol, or the oontoat 
crew in the air. 

Man in hie madneu haa achieved what 
can ha deacrlbed only by a new phrese. 
**total war.’' 

The only ancwer to the threat of total war 
to total mobUtoatlcm. 

Experience Indicates that we cannot d- 
nanoe another war on the same baste as we 
have financed other wars. During World War 
Z. we borrowed 80 blUlons and during World 
War n, 10 times that much. It has been 
the history of our major ware that each 
•uooeedlng one cost lo times ee much es Um 
preceding one. 

Furthermore, we are told, and we have 
reason to believe, that in future ware we 
wlU not have the time to mobilise our man¬ 
power and our financial and industrial po¬ 
tential in the manner we have before. There 
will be no time for the recruiting of war 
workers and there will be no time for the 
negotiation of contracts fcnr the manufacture 
at armaments. 

Zt appeare poeidble that If war comes again, 
we will have to call into national service every 
man, vmman, and child of our Nation in order 
to provide the weapons of war. supply the 
combat elements, and maintain the cIvUlan 
population. 

Total moMllsation must embrace aU elC 
our sdantlflc, industrial, and manpower re- 
aouroes, in accordance with an Instantaneous 
pattern of conversion and mobilization. 

We should not leave total moblUzatlon to 
be vrrltten or put Into effect if and when war 
comes. No man or group of men shotild be 
left to decide such a vital matter under the 
Shock and oonfuelon of the outbreak of 
atomie war. On the contrary, we must write 
into law now the legielation necessary to 
carry it out. and such legislation should he 
mode self-activating upon the dedaratlon of 
the existence of a national emergency or state 
of war. 

Total molfilizatlon must embrace the In¬ 
stant convereion of all industry to war pro¬ 
duction, in aoemrdanoe with plans and ar¬ 
rangements worked out in advance with each 
tndiMtry, and revtoed at regular and frequent 
intervals. 

It must also emhraoe the Instant availabil¬ 
ity on a wartime beeto of experienced person¬ 
nel to operate all war plants and converted 
ttidustrtoi. in aocovdanoe with plans and ar¬ 
rangements woiksd out in advance with rsp- 
lesentatlvcs of the working men end women 
cf tbs Nation, and rciiesd at regular end fre¬ 
quent intervale. 

We muet atoo aee to it that we have avail¬ 
able at once on already organlned dvaiaa 
defenee eet-up on a Nattonwldo baato. because 
local dtoaeter will oartalnly accompany the 
Initial blow or blows against us, and we can¬ 


not know where theee Idowe wlU f AU until 
tboylanil. 

We most revtoe. reduce to lew. and have 
ready Ibr imBiedlate and automatic activa¬ 
tion the measuree neeceeary to Ineoie cfBcient 
control of prlcee. priorities, and rationing of 
aU otvutan goods and of the foods in which 
ehortogea arc Ukely to develop beoauee cf the 
requirements of the armed eervlcee; and regu¬ 
late wages and limit profits, so that as nearly 
equal contribution to the war effort ee pos¬ 
sible will be made by each of our cltisens. 

Our responetble leaders must give thought 
to tide challenging problem and wrnrt the 
pressure of public opinion necessary to cause 
it to be faced and solved. 

fi. Unlfloatton of armed senrloee: Oangrase 
to considering legislation to tmify our armed 
■ervicee under a single Secretary of National 
Security. The necessity for imity of com¬ 
mand In tbs field was conclusively demon¬ 
strated in World War H, and I am convinced 
that the principle ehould be extended to the 
War and Navy Departments ae an Integral 
part of our preparedness program. 

8. Organised military strength: Even with 
a plan of immediate total mobilisation and 
with a etreamllaed eystem of command, we 
muet have ready always a balanced striking 
force capable of defending our hmnee and in¬ 
dustries and of oarrylz^ the fight to the 
enemy’s ovm teiritory. The constitution of 
such a force, ita ecale, and Its oompoettion 
must, and oen with confidence, be left to the 
armed eervtees to handle in the light of their 
experience in past wars and in view of cur¬ 
rent and future developments. 

However, civilian leadership must realize 
that the day of ao-called push-button war¬ 
fare has not yet arrived and must see that 
we remain effective on the ground, on the 
seas, and In the air. 

Thto they must do in full consdousneBs of 
the fact that the largest defensve Icxrce may 
not be the best. The superiority of armies 
to determined now. as always, less by num¬ 
bers than by such things as organization, 
training, leadership, and national spirit. We 
must be careful to see that our standing Army 
Is a well-tirMned, well-equipped, and highly 
mobile striking force; that our Navy to a 
strong, well-balanced, and well-manned serv¬ 
ice; and that our Air Force to second to none 
In training, equipment, and oonatant devel¬ 
opment. We must also see that such organ¬ 
isations as the National Guard, the Organ- 
toed Reserve, and the Naval Reserve are pro¬ 
moted. so that trained personnd will ha al¬ 
most immediately available to expand the 
standing armed services. 

Finally, wa must eimct and have ready 
a fair and efficient selectivs-servlM law, dove¬ 
tailing with our other preparedness legtola- 
tlon, to provide Immediately the roenforce- 
ments and replacements which will be nec¬ 
essary to bring the war to a speedy and suc¬ 
cessful conclusion. 

It to well for us to remember that our 
ability to strike back quickly and success¬ 
fully will do much to discourage the ambi¬ 
tion of a potential aggressor, and organized 
military, naval, and air components deslgnsd 
to do this will exert strong pressure for 
peace. 

4. Universal military training: To provide 
a speedy means of expanding our initial de¬ 
fensive or striking force and to insure per¬ 
petuation of our Rerorve elements, we must 
put into effect a program which vrUl pre¬ 
pare oil our potential combat manpower for 
a proper place In our fighting force. 

Aside from the fact that the neoeeaary 
haste vrlth which we trained our young men 
for military service In the recent war re¬ 
sulted in unnecessary eaeualtiee, we cannot 
be sure of tUne to do evoi that well if and 
when we must again fight to defend our 
lives and freedom. 

We must, therefore, adopt universal mili¬ 
tary training. Such a ]»ogram. substantially 
in the form rscommended recently In the 


report cf the President's Advisory Cknnmls- 
aton, to eesentlal to a wvdl-rounded and com* 
prehenstve preparedness program. 

We have never thought tiiat military train¬ 
ing had mllltarlttlo effect upon our people. 
Buch has not been otir experience with the 
military academies or oolites of which our 
country has so many, nor with the State 
mmtla organizations, or the OCC, or the 
CMTC. If it Is Intsrpossd that attendance 
upon or emvloe In these was voluntary, cer¬ 
tainly this was not true in most cases of 
sendee in the armed forces during the recent 
war, and yet nearly 14.000,000 of our men 
and women served for periods up to 7 years, 
hastened back as soon as possible to civilian 
pursuits, and are now generally better and 
less warlike Amenean citizens than they were 
when they entered the service. As one who 
spent 8^^ years In the service In World War 
n, I know of my own knowledge that this is 
true. 

It to atoo contended that modern war has 
rendered large numbers of men obeolete; but 
this contention overlooks the significant fact 
that, although World War n was the most 
mechanized In history, nevertheless, it re¬ 
quired the largest anmes. 

Finally, it to urged that universal military 
training will be wasteful: hut Its cost, while 
large, does not compare vrlth the cost of 
war. and eepeeially with tiiat of defeat, if 
we could havo shortened World War 11 8% 
days, the saving In cost would have paid for 
the training of a million men for a whole 
year. 

The program of universal military training 
to deei^ed to produce the following results: 

(a) In the event of an emergency the ma¬ 
chinery will already exist whereby the Na¬ 
tion can rapidly mobilize and train Its war¬ 
time oitlzen forces. 

(b) m peacetime. It will enable the Nation 
to maintain Its Regular and Reserve armed 
forces at the hlghMt level of readiness on a 
voluntary bssla, because of the previous train¬ 
ing of most enUstees. 

(e) It will afford the opportunity of choos¬ 
ing individuals with demonstrated capacity 
as leaders and giving them further training. 

(d) It will train and develop, throughout 
the country, a pool of persons with special 
skills required in modern warfare. 

(e) It vrlU provide In each community men 
trained to assist in repelling invaders, and 
in coping with the disaster, derntwallzation, 
and destruetlon attending the initial blows 
of sudden or sneak attacks. 

(f) It will offOT real educational values 
to those undergoing the training, including 
extensive vocational and trade Instruction, 
and it will afford an opportunity of reducing 
UUteraoy, which ordinarily would preclude 
military eervlce. 

(g) It will result in the detection and cor¬ 
rection of many physical defects ordinarily 
undetected until beyond help, and will Im¬ 
prove the national health by the phytical 
benefits accruing to the trainees. 

It to obvious that universal military train¬ 
ing will be invaluable in implementing the 
measures vrtildh will be taken to guarantee 
organized military strength and provide for 
total mobilization, because there will be cre¬ 
ated an enormous pod of men available for 
the armed services as well as men trained 
for industrial work and elvlUan defense 
duties. 

I am convinced that universal military 
training will strengthen our war potential In 
personnel in advance of war with a minimum 
oi dtoloeation of the lives of our people and 
the peacetime eeoncany of the Nation, and 
that whatever the cost, we cannot afford to 
do without It. 

5. Sdentifle research and development: 
Our side won the race to develop Uie atomic 
bomb as an instrument of destruction. Had 
our enemies won. what a different ending 
World War IX might have had. The havoc 
wrought by the proximity fuze, developed by 
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tbe Navy in conjunction with the CMBoe ot 
Research and Development, startled the 
forces of the Axis. Designed to protect sur¬ 
face vessels from air attack, it played a strong 
part in turning the tide in the Battle of the 
Bulge and in defense against the buea bombs 
and V-g rockets. It is possible that without 
this fuze the suicide kamikaze attacks upon 
our fleet at Okinawa might have attained 
their objective. 

In the recent war we saw the development 
of radar, electronic devices of various types, 
recoilless weapons, pilotless aircraft, and the 
beginning of warfare with guided missiles and 
atomic bombs. Science will make even 
greater advances and have even greater ap¬ 
plication in any future war. not only in the 
atomic field but also in the fields of elec¬ 
tronics. radio activity. Jet propulsion, super¬ 
sonic speeds, and biological agents. These 
examples and many others demonstrate that 
the turning point of modern wars will depend 
more and more on the earliest development 
of new weapons, or new uses for, or perhaps 
new defenses against, existing weapons. 
Hence, under present-day conditions, we 
must provide for constant peacetime research 
and development to stay ahead of the rest 
of the world. A permanent and well-sup¬ 
ported agency to this end is an imperative 
part of our program. 

6. A world-wide intelligence service: Who 
can say when war will come? We are 
told that it will come without warning, by 
sudden attack. To make our defense effec¬ 
tive. we must know as soon as possible of 
the enemy’s Intentions. We cannot wait 
until his ships appear on the horizon, or 
until our radar, what little we have in serv¬ 
ice. tells us of the approach of his bombers. 
We must strive to be forewarned. 

'Therefore, it is today vital to oiur security 
that we create a world-wide intelligence 
service on a career basis. Such a service 
would function for all departments of our 
Government alike, the diplomatic and the 
economic, as well as the military. One of 
Its functions would be the coordination and 
proper evaluation of all information col¬ 
lected and reported by any agency of the 
Government. Pearl Harbor graphically il¬ 
lustrated the critical importance of coordi¬ 
nation and evaluation of intelligence. 

7. Closest coordination between those 
responsible for our foreign policy and those 
responsible for our armed services: The 
complexity of the modern world and the 
increased telescoping of time and space make 
It vital that the closest possible relationship 
exist between the officers and agencies which 
frame our foreign policy and those respon¬ 
sible for the strength, condition, and dis¬ 
position Of our armed services. This will 
enable us to gear our military strength to 
our considered foreign policy, and prevent 
the growth of a vacillating foreign policy 
geared to our military strength, which policy 
in itself is a symptom of weakness and could 
lead to war. 

8. Uniform hemispheric armament and 
training: There is now pending before the 
Congress a bill to provide for standardization 
of armament and training in this hemis¬ 
phere to make South America, Central 
America, and North America a complete unit 
in case of war. The value of hemispheric 
defense was proven in World War n, and it 
should be provided for now, and not after 
war breaks out, 

9. Support of merchant marine: We en¬ 
tered World War n, as we had earlier 
entered World War I, deficient in cargo ships, 
and had to depend on the shipping resources 
of our Allies until our construction program 
overcame the deficit. We all vividly recall 
how close the submarine campaign of the 
enemy came to victory in both wars. 

We are an ocean power and realize the 
importance of utilizing the oceans as high¬ 
ways to our objectives. Our basic concept of 


national defense is that the engagements, 
the operations, and the inevitable destruc¬ 
tion of war shall take place as far as possible 
from our territory. Hence, we must be pre¬ 
pared to project our power overseas; and we 
must be equipped to supply our forces by 
sea as well as air transport. Moreover, we 
must have the ships necessary to bring from 
abroad, both in peace and in war, the critical 
raw materlala necessary in the manufacture 
of our war needs. 

We have emerged from World War n once 
again with a great merchant marine. We 
must recognize ite indispensable position In 
our preparedness program, see to It that it is 
not again Junked or scuttled, and keep It In 
condition to meet normal as well as emer¬ 
gency needs. 

10., Stock taking, stock piling, and Con- 
eervatlon of natural resources: To be ade¬ 
quately prepared for an emergency, we must 
have an accurate knowledge of our raw ma¬ 
terial resources. This calls for a detailed 
Inventory of what we have within our bor¬ 
ders. and a like inventory of what can only 
be obtained from without and where obtain¬ 
able. The present study of our own natural 
resources is particularly important because 
we expended them so freely in the winning 
of World War H. 

We were told by the President in his State 
of the Union message this year that we are 
rapidly becoming a have-not Nation as to 
many of our minerals. Included In this 
category is the raw stuff from which fission¬ 
able material is made, as well as alloyable ores 
needed in the manufacture of steel capable 
of standing extreme heat. Hence, our pro¬ 
duction of atomic energy and of jet propelled 
engines may depend in the near future on 
importing those raw materials, and stock 
piling them from time to time as we are able 
to locate and obtain them. 

Only a few days ago, the Navy announced 
that it was so short of oil that it could not 
cope with an emergency at the present time, 
and must buy 8,000,000 barrels from the Near 
East to meet Its requirements. By this 
means, it was estimated that in 6 months’ 
time east coast naval stocks could be in¬ 
creased to a position compatible with the 
Navy's obligations for national security. 

Furthermore, our increased national in¬ 
come has brought about increased consump¬ 
tion of our domestic production to the ex¬ 
tent that we will now have to Import min¬ 
erals and metals which formerly we were 
able to export. For instance, we formerly 
produced enough lead to care for our needs 
and permit us to export about 100,000 tons 
a year, while now we are short about 300,000 
tons annually. To a lesser extent, we face 
the same situation with zinc, copper, and 
petroleum, which In the past were among 
our chief sources of wealth. 

We must, in the national Interest, set up 
the machinery to take stock of our natural 
resources and see Just where we stand. Then 
we must make plans to Import for domestic 
use those materials in which we may run 
short in time of war. This presupposes the 
requisite measures to conserve those re¬ 
sources determined to be vital to our war 
potential, to locate resources for import in 
other parts of the world and arrange for 
their acquisition, and to stock-pile such re¬ 
sources, not only to increase our war poten¬ 
tial, hut also to permit war production to 
begin at the very moment of attack. 

All this must he done now, long before 
war comes, and adequate legislation should 
be enacted as early as possible to enable such 
a program to be carried out on a practical 
basis. 

11. Decentralization and dispersal of indus¬ 
tries: The geographical location of the next 
Pearl Harbor will be determined by indus¬ 
trial, rather than military or naval, concen¬ 
tration. 

The concentration of important Industrial 
establishments will put a premium on sud¬ 


den attack, whereas decentralization of giant 
Industrie! and a more general distribution of 
the part of our Industrial economy upon 
which our war diort will depend, will tend to 
protect our productive capacity, and render 
a sneak attack less destructive in a military 
way. and consequently less likely. 

The nature of modem war dictates that 
the industrial ssrstem of the Nation be dis¬ 
persed, and that underground location of 
those industries most vlt^ to our war poten¬ 
tial be planned against the hour of need. 

12. Control of sabotage, aedltion, and sub¬ 
versive activity: The success of the enemy In 
World War II in the use of the fifth column 
as a military weapon is well known to all. By 
means of sedition and subversive activity, 
coupled with sabotage of defense installa¬ 
tions, supposedly powerful armies were eo 
softened and thrown into confusion that they 
suffered comparatively easy and stunning de¬ 
feat. When we entered the war, however, our 
countermeasures crushed the fifth column, 
and we were remarkably successful in con¬ 
trolling subversive activities and preventing 
sabotage. 

in considering this Important field of our 
preparedness program, we should remember 
that the fifth column will not await a for¬ 
mal declaration of war any more than mili¬ 
tary attack does now, and our preparedness 
program must provide for the control of sab¬ 
otage and subversive activities in peace as 
well as In war. Even now agents of foreign 
countries are engaged in such activities in 
an effort to undermine the American way of 
life and our time-tested system of democratic 
government. It is vital to preparedness that 
we recognize that there can be no divided 
loyalty in this country, that the hyphenated 
American is no American at all. and that re¬ 
gardless of creed, racial strain, or national an¬ 
cestry, our people must face the future on 
the basis of a common and exclusive Ameri¬ 
can nationality. No man can be a loyal and 
patriotic American unless he is an American 
and nothing else. 

As Theodore Roosevelt once said: 

“We must not stand merely for America 
first. We must stand for America first and 
last; and for no other nation second—ex¬ 
cept as we stand for fair play for all na¬ 
tions.'* 

No fifth column can breed with success 
among a people who believe in Stephen De¬ 
catur's Immortal words: 

“My country. In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be right; 
but right or wrong, my country.” 

That belief guided those who participated 
in the birth and early days of this Nation; 
it must guide today those to whose charge 
the future of the Nation has been committed. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that 
twice in our lifetime we have seen our state 
of unpreparedness threaten the very exist¬ 
ence of our way of life. Broad oceans, 
strong allies already engaging the common 
enemy, and a kind Providence have given 
us time to prepare to meet the evil forces 
which have threatened us. 

The Initial attack of a future aggressor 
nation undoubtedly will be thrown against 
our United States, which has provided the 
decisive force in the world’s two great con¬ 
flicts. 

Our cause is the cause of peace, and the 
common sense and patriotism of the Ameri¬ 
can people are our most effective weapons 
in the struggle to underwrite the peace. 

Our generation is now responsible for 
the safety of the United States in a troubled 
and turbulent world, and for the discharge 
of our country’s proper obligation to exert 
power and strength for the cause of estab¬ 
lishing peace. 

It is a responsibility and opportunity 
which challenges our best thought and ef¬ 
fort. and I am confident that we as a Na¬ 
tion will meet the challenge. 
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StaiN litMdiw H. R. SKA H. K. 
408, wiiLR. 9432 

mnmBBOH op hbmahibb 

HOH. WALTER G. ANDREWS 

or »Bw Tone 

m THS H0U8B OS* 9BPB88BfitTAZI7S8 

Mmdau, XM7 

Ur. AmmXWB of New York. Mt. 
Speaker, I atitmltf l^e to egci^ain to the 
House that due to the pressure of other 
legislation in the dosing days at this 
session, ft hat been unfortunately Impos¬ 
sible for the Armed Senrioes Committee 
to glTt consideration to ttw following 
bills; H< R, 3954, to establidi the Wo¬ 
men's Army Corps in the Regular Army; 
H. R. 4038, to authoriae the enKstment 
and appdntment of women in the Regu¬ 
lar Navy and Regular Marine Corps; 
and H. R. 3432, to make certain changes 
in the organization of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, 

I wish to state that the necessity for 
prompt action on these bills Is clearly 
recognized, even though the effects of 
inaction would not be felt until 6 months 
after the legal termination of the Sec¬ 
ond World War. It Is my belief that 
prompt consideration win be given these 
measures at the next session of the Con¬ 
gress and that a large maiorlty of the 
Armed Services Committee win express 
approval thereof. 


Hob. Karl Stelan, of Nebraska* Hat Kide 
an Outitandhif Rocord is tl^ Eigkiislk 
CoBgreti 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD a REES 

orKAMOM 

m THE HOUBB OP BBFRBSENTATXVBS 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. BESS. Mr. Speaker, under unani¬ 
mous consent granted me by this House, 
1 am subBoittlng a very fine editorial that 
recently appeared in the Uneohi (Nebr.) 
State Journal concerning our esteemed 
colleague^ the Honorable Ksii. Sxar ah. 

I th iph the membership of the Home 
recognize the abUity, the Integrity, and 
the industry of the HonoraUo Kazl 
S zBFAM. It is good to observe the splendid 
recognition he has received in his own 
State as indicated by the editorial that 
reads as follows: 

A CBsrWtasnxEnsoa 
Tbcy anat caaetiy what youv csall light 
niimmiT raadteg. Ontaialy they dent look 
tnTMtng—thoiB Mg dnb. awdfaaard-oonrod 
Totaunta that leaued from tba Oovamaant 
Prlntl^ OfBea in an endlAia ttraam. to ra- 
cord the hearingn of aongSMBlonal commit- 
taea. Z had alwaya duttfuny tomed them, 
imopened. on a ahelf, thtoklAg ttaeyM eoma 
in handy eoaM day. then lenrarded ttaent 
unopened; to tlte wart t b e ak et aleng wNh 
buflBata M dust wtwn the ahelf fot fidl. 


This as alwaya Z did ma otlwr day whew 
a pUa at tba volwaMa eaina in. Than 1 
opwaed one out at ourloehy. It wae hattac 
than a dateetlve atory, and more eompieta 
than an encyolopadta. Zt wae the record of 
the heeriags of tbe BOuee Subcommittee on 
ApyropTfetloae on tbe State Department ap- 
proprtatlon MU. There lent a aubjeot or a 
plaae under tbe aua that doeeirt find men¬ 
tion aoneawbere in the book. Thereh a 
leacned diacuaflOon of nabhig in the aoutia 
Paolflc. all tbe dqpe on UNBBA. aomethlng on 
the coat of living In nhwa. Chile, an argu¬ 
ment over who wu reaponslble for the pro- 
duetion of Life WUb Father In Rome. Ltt- 
ereture, hoof-and-mouth diaeaaa, avlatian. 
law. hlakory, aex. and the eervent problem to 
Ethiopia ^ find their piaee in this tome. 

In this particular committae the perttoo- 
lar star la the chairman. Nebraaka’a Be|»a- 
aentatlve, Kasx. Sna'AN, That fellow, who 
baa been around a lot, aeema to know a little 
Bomefhlnf about everything and a lot about 
some thingK, mostly where and how tbe tox- 
payer'h dollar is epent. There iant one sln- 
gla item or oaw poaaibte place to save money 
that escapes hia eagle eye. end the public can 
be glad they have a man. like him arovmd. 

hearings reveal Mr. S'cnrAxt to bo wodd- 
mtnded, fair-minded, always ready to ac¬ 
knowledge a necessary expenditure when the 
facte are shown to just^ It, down to the 
last cent, but persSstent and remarkably well- 
informed. Be wants to know who pays for 
garbage removal at the United States Em¬ 
bassy in London, and he finde out. And it 
he thinks the British should pay for it, a 
State Department ofilcial goes out and phones 
the British, then comes back and tella Mr. 
SxBPAir they think they can save a few thou¬ 
sands bucks on that point. Be wants to 
know how mada a coffee table cost in Shang¬ 
hai. and paid what and why for a motor¬ 
boat at Istanbul. 

Here is a sample of the proceedings, with 
Snsrsii Interrogating a State Department 
offletal: 

"Mr. Stxtaw. mutt did you do with that 
buikBng in Austria, that Mr. Messeremith 
bought? It WM not being maintained prop¬ 
erly; it was in terrible Wiape In 1889—run 
down. I ccanpUdned ebout it then and 
nothing was done about it. 

"BCr. Laukui. We had e contract let for re¬ 
pair of that bunding, and then Hitler came 
into Austria. 

"Mr. enrAN. BItler eoMd not have done 
half as much damage to that building aa was 
done by the caretaker, at the time I looked 
at it. There were eome beautiful gold- 
framed mirrors down In the basement, and 
there were cbickene running over them and 
running over everything end the property 
was jxut being destroyed. What dU you do 
with that? Did you dlepose of it? 

"Mr. Laibiw. ^ we have not disposed of 
It yet. • • • 

"Mr. Srarser. When were yon there, at what 
time? 

lAr. Lanair. I wae there shortly adter 
Hifisr got there • • • If be got lAeie 
Msreh iS. I got there about March 81. 

"Mr. SxurAw. If you got thece March 81, 
I wae there about 8 months later * « « 
Those things were lying In the drawing room, 
with ehfokens rannlng all over them. Tba 
caretaker was using the drawing room as 
. hit hennery. 

"Mr.LABwnr. Z did not know about that.*' 

If tide were an Weiated ease you eeuld 
understand that Mr. Sr a i ah )tiat ma nage d to 
maiisnver Uw dIaeuaitoB onto a piece Im had 
hiqppaned to visit. But ttma soul agehi the 
record brings out that he kaewa aaaM ahonh 
deialla fiem Shanghai to tondna to Waala* 
Ington than the peraon tn ebarge. One 
State Pep a r t u Btnt man wu j u s t ttytn g aitra 
pay for Foreign Servlee at wndesirable poitv. 
and used Bwtgart w an axaatola* Smmir 


trippad hdas upv baeawm ha knew ah about 
whsm thaooasM waa Uvtng to Stottgart, how 
many sarvsnte he had and what the house 
looked lEke. 

• • « . • • 

Ae I said. X Just got through reading up 
on the State Department. Row l*ve got five 
more on the desk, and I think I'll have to 
go through them aU. the Judiciary, the JUa- 
tloB Depmtment. the Commerce Ikipartment, 
the hearings on tha Griswold mission to 
Oreeofr. Just to see if there% something that 
man Stbtam doesn't know something about. 
Bat McConnexx, jr. 


HifuuBtT Darandy That die Crime of 
Geaodde Be Oitlgwe^ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HDN. ADOLPH J, SABATH 

or ttxjnois 

n? THE ROUSE OF RBntSSENTATTVBS 

Saturday July 24 ,1947 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the So¬ 
cial and Economic Council of the United 
Nations is now considering one of the 
most important issues. It is the draft 
convMitlon on the crime of genocide, 
meaniiig the willful and planned destruc¬ 
tion of minorities throagh killings, muti¬ 
lations. sterillnitions. Also included in 
the definition of this crime are atrocities 
against religion and culture, such as de- 
strucUcm of churches, libraries, removal 
of spiritual leaders, and so forth. The 
draft convention aims to protect both 
the physical and spiritual life of human 
groups. The bighest possible protection 
is to be given to such groups and their 
destruction Is defined as an international 
crime, Qke piracy, trade in slaves, or 
trade in women. Piracy as an interna¬ 
tional crime has become obsolete, and 
tbe real pirates are to be found now not 
on the high seas, but on the continents. 

The American ddegatioD took a lead¬ 
ing part in adopting a resolution at the 
last Assembly of the United Nauona. out- 
lawing genodde. President Truman to 
his message to Congress—see letter of the 
Preiidexkt in transmitting his report to 
Congress, New York Times, February 5, 
1947—considers the concept of genocide 
of the greatest importance. Professor 
Jessup, the American delegate to the 
United Nations Committee on Codifica¬ 
tion of International Law, stated that the 
definition of genocide through an inter¬ 
national treaty signifies an important 
advance to international law. This at¬ 
titude of American statesmen is in line 
with the traditional American policy of 
moral and humanitarian solidarity, and 
of assistance to the vtctims of persecu- 
tiajto and indignities inflicted upon Inno- 
call peoples by tyrannic governments. 
Thsodore Rooseveit once even denounced 
tha trade treaty with Czarlst Russia in 
pvotest against pogroms. As a matter of 
fact, the United States has always paid 
the tremendous eost of the crime of geno¬ 
cide. because we have had to take care 
of the vletiins. Becauee of these eonsld- 
eratfeiw, It is hoped that the American 
ddegBtloii at the Boefal and Bocmomlo 
Goanefi wifi do everything to accelerate 
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the adoption of the draft convention at 
the next Assembly. No delas^ on the ex¬ 
cuse of cumbersome procedures should 
be admitted by the .Social and Economic 
Council. 

The prevention of crimes, like the pre¬ 
vention of fire, does not allow delay un¬ 
less we are Indifferent to these disasters. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
Inserting In the Rccoao an editorial from 
the Washington Post of July 16,1947, on 
the same subject. 

T&BATT ON OBNOCNm 

In conformity with a mandate given It by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
at Its last session, the UN secretariat, with 
the help of expert counselors, has prepared 
a draft convention outlawing genocide as nn 
international crime. The draft has now 
been sent to the 55 member nations for 
scrutiny and comment and Is to be brought 
up for discussion by the Economic and So* 
clal Council when it convenes on Saturday. 
It should be ready for action by the Assem¬ 
bly when that body has its noxt meeting in 
September. The time is short, yet not roa 
short, we think, for settlement of a matter 
on which there has already been unanimous 
agreement in principle. 

Genocide has been defined by Prof. 
Raphael Lemkln, who coined the term, as 
on organized and systematic effort to ex* 
terminate a human group as an entity. 
Prior to its last adjournment, the Assembly 
acted unanimously to condemn genocide ae 
a crime under international law. But to 
make this condemnation effective, it Is now 
necessary for each member nation to enact 
the legislation necessary for prevention and 
punishment of the crime and to ratify a 
treaty aa to methods of dealing with It. 
The draft convention would pledge all its 
signers ''to prevent aU acts of genocide and 
to punish persons guilty of such acts, 
wherever they may occur.” This would moan 
that on organized and systematic attack 
upon an ethnic group, such as Hitler’s pro¬ 
grams of extermination In and out of Ger¬ 
many, would be a violation of international 
law punishable by any nation which could 
lay hands on those responsible. The les¬ 
sons of the past should have made the need 
for such an international statute self-evi¬ 
dent. It would do n^ more than give the 
sanction of the United Nations to elemen¬ 
tary standards of human decency. We hope 
that the General Assembly will choose to 
make this the first order of buslnese when 
It convenes and translate what is untvm*- 
eally accepted monaity into international 
law. 


A Danger and a Remedy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH?. O’HARA 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBB 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 
Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, In 
for the first time in our national his« 
tory, an agency was created primarily for 
the purpose of preventing violations cl 
the antitrust laws. This agency, the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission, was designated 
to enforce certain provisions of the Sher¬ 
man and Clayton Acts and to prevent, 
through the issuance of orders to cease 
and desist, unfair methods of competi¬ 
tion. The basic statute, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, represented a 


complete departure from our traditional 
methods of law administration. 

Underlying this legislation was the be¬ 
lief that the basic theory of the anti¬ 
trust laws could be made workable only 
if a method were devised to extinguish 
Incipient restraints of trade, as well as 
to eliminate those already established. 
The theory was that prevention would 
be more effective than cure. To arm the 
Federal Trade Commission with the 
broadest possible powers, to discourage 
monopoly, and to eliminate restraints 
upon interstate commerce, authorization 
for prevention of unfair methods of com¬ 
petition was couched In the most general 
terms. Thus the Commission was em¬ 
powered to strike at practices which 
might otherwise not be preventable un¬ 
der the more rigid terms of the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act. Over the years, 
by the administrative policy of the Com¬ 
mission, by Judicial interpretation, and 
by the passage of the Wheeler-Lea Act In 
1938, the Federal Trade Commission has 
increasingly digressed from its originally 
intended function and has become more 
and more the arbiter of advertising and 
trade practices which frequently have 
little or no relation to monopolistic prac¬ 
tices or to restraints upon commerce. 

The procedure established by the orig¬ 
inal act for furtherance of the Commis¬ 
sion’s antitrust duties remains essen¬ 
tially unchanged. This procedure, even 
more than the other innovations wrought 
by the act. represented an experiment in 
our jurisprudence. It empowers the 
Commission to investigate suspected vio¬ 
lations of its act, to make charges, to 
prosecute and to adjudicate the charges 
and to issue orders immune from effec¬ 
tive review by the courts. 

This procedure has been well described 
by the circuit court of appeals for the 
second circuit—John Bone v. Federal 
Trade Commission <299 Fed. 468, 471): 

The Trade Commission * * * is called 

upon simultaneously to enact the roles of 
complainant, Jury. Judge, and counsel. 

This combination of functions imposes 
upon the Commission a responsibility 
that taxes the capacity of human nature. 
Experience has demonstrated that in the 
administration of its act the human 
frailty of the Commission has pre¬ 
dominated. 

The act provides that ‘‘whenever the 
Commission shall have reason to believe” 
that the law is being violated, it shall 
issue and serve its complaint, "if It shall 
appear to the Commission that a pro¬ 
ceeding by it in respect thereof would be 
to the interest of the public.” This re¬ 
quires, to a material extent, a prejudging 
of the charges which the Commission 
later prosecutes and must adjudicate. 

When hearings are held to avail the 
respondent an opportunity to show cause 
why an order to cease and desist from the 
alleged violation should not be entered, 
the Commission designates one of its 
trial examiners to preside over the hear¬ 
ings and appoints one of its trial attor¬ 
neys to represent It in the proceeding. 

The proceedings are often protracted 
and expensive. The hearings are fre¬ 
quently held at widely scattered points 
throughout the ^cotmtry-Hvharever the 
witnesses may be found—requiring ex¬ 


tended travel by the Commission's staff 
and the respondent’s representatives. 
Frequently years are consumed before 
the cases are terminated. The Philip- 
jjine Mahogany <iase. for example—/n- 
diana Quartered Oak Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (26 Fed. (2) 340) — 
was in litigation for 22 years before being 
finally concluded. 

It is significant that the Commission¬ 
ers make their decisions without any 
first-hand knowledge of the case. The 
testimony Is taken down stenographlcally 
and submitted as a written record. 
Neither the Commission nor any Com¬ 
missioner sees or hears a single witness. 

The Commissioners do not even read 
the whole record of the testimony. A 
member of the Commission, testifying 
before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on H. R. 2390, Seventy-ninth 
Congress (record of hearings, pp. 408 
and 417). stated that it is physically and 
mentally impossible for the Commission¬ 
ers to read all of the records. He cited 
the record in one case of 60,000 pages 
as an example of their length. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Commission testified in 
these same hearings, that in making de¬ 
cisions the Commission depends on the 
report of its trial examiner, briefs of 
counsel, oral argument of counsel, and 
the advice of three legal assistants— 
record of hearings, pages 406, 416, and 
417. 

The adjudication is made on an ap¬ 
praisal of the weight and sufiBclency of 
the evidence which is solely within the 
discretion of the Commission. The Com¬ 
mission may decide Its cases by the pre¬ 
ponderance of the evidence, but it is not 
required to do so by the act. It simply 
provides (sec. B (b)) that— 

If upon such hearing • • • the Com¬ 
mission shah be of the opinion tuat the 
method of competition or the act or practice 
In question la prohibited • • • It shall 

• • • Issue and cause to be served • • • 
an order * * * to cease and desist. 

By contrast, in civil cases tried by the 
courts, the preponderance nile is the 
minimum. In criminal cases guilt must 
be established beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

In HarHett Hubbard Ayer, Inc. v. Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission (15 Fed. (2d) 
274) It was held that the Commission’s 
findings could not be disturbed if sup¬ 
ported by any evidence. 

More recently other cases have held 
that the Commission's findings are not 
subject to review if supported by sub¬ 
stantial evidence. But no court ha.*' re¬ 
quired that the> be supported by a pre¬ 
ponderance of the evidence. 

The need for corrective legislation is 
emphasiz’d by the narrowness of review 
of Commission proceedings by the ap¬ 
pellate courts. In an increasing number 
of cases the courts are declaring their 
impotence to review the findings of fact. 

The courts further hold that they are 
bound by the Commission’s judgment as 
to the quality and sufficiency of the evi¬ 
dence. Such evidence may consist of 
biased testimony—Sepal v. Federal 
Trade Commission (142 Fed. (2d)'’258>); 
Inoompetent evi(lence~-efiane v. Federal 
Trade Commission (299 Fed. 468); and 
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tltt tMOmony of leleofeed exporti-A 
QrijBfith Hughes, Jnc, ?. Federai Trodo 
Commfsskm <7T Fed. C2d) 880). In the 
Sega) case the court ohseired that a part 
of the testimony was **obvlous]y biased** 
and said: 

Wren so, If ttM OoouBlwfcm 'wUhaS to rely 
upon mioh teettmony. vn may not tn te rvena. 
whaterer miyht bo our owa imtupoeltVm to 
aoeept what be said. 

The courts refuse on appeal to weigh 
the erldence. *rfaey hold that Uiey are 
bound by the Commission's findings, if 
supported by evidence, despite the fact 
that the weight may be to the contrary. 
Thus, they need read only the Commis¬ 
sion’s side of the case and if there is evi¬ 
dence to support the findings, the record 
to the contrary may be ignored. 

The considerations for the O’Hara bill, 
H. R. 8871, are the principles outlined 
by Chief Justice D. Lawrence Oroner of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia in a letter to the At¬ 
torney General—^report of the Committee 
on Administrative Procedure, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, page 248: 

Tbe correct daclaion of this question Is one 
of immense importaxxce. It should. In my 
opinion, be considered by Congress In the 
light of the real and true pxirposes which the 
founders of our Oovemment sought to 
achieve for themselves and their posterity. 
These ,vere free action, free enterprise, free 
oompei tlon. They believed that equal jus¬ 
tice between man and man and between 
citizen and atate was one of the impartial 
rewards which encouraged to efforts that 
produced great and lasting results. There¬ 
fore, tl^tey made no provision for exaaq;)tions 
from 19gal duty. What they did provide for 
was that there should be no oppreaslon, no 
exaction by tyranny, no spoliation of private 
right by public authority, and that there 
should be a fair, honest, effective govern- 
meut to maintain the things which were 
thought to be the prerogatives of every in- 
dltridual man. 

The Commission is primarily a regu¬ 
latory agency and yet it adjudicates Is¬ 
sues of fact between the Government and 
the citizen as a judicial tribunal. It is 
the combination of the prosecuting and 
adjudicating functions that the bill seelss 
to correct. 

The bill, H. B. 3871, preserves in the 
Commission authority to investigate and 
prosecute violations of its act but it re¬ 
quires Uiat such cases be prosecuted in 
the United States district court In the 
district where the respondent resides or 
maintains his or its principal place of 
business. This procedure will continue 
to draw on the specialized eicperienoe of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Commission will still determine whether 
there has been an apparent violation of 
its act, make the necessary investigation 
and, by its attorneys, prosecute the case. 
But the cases wlU be tried in the courts 
by the accepted Judicial process and re¬ 
spondents will be assured of a trial by a 
tribunal traditionally impartial In the 
administration of justice. 

The bill provides that the Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the District Courts 
shall govern such proceedings. This will 
assure uniformity in procedure and will 
make available to both parties the proce¬ 
dural advantages of the rules. Under the 
I guidance of the courts, cases which now 
take yean to dispose of may be termi¬ 


nated st tbdr Inoeptkm Iqr moti o n nr 
ttegotiatlm. 

The members of the CommMon are 
not experts In the adjudication of factual 
issues. They are precluded by thdr act 
from attaining the measure of imparUal- 
itgr associated with iudielal procedure. 
The cumbersome procedure under which 
they must operate precludes them from 
attaining the fifil measure of first-hand 
fammanty which tixotild be associated 
with Judicial procedure. It is the courts 
that are the experts. Historically, the 
trial of Issues of fact has been within 
their provinoe. For generations they 
have tried cases of fraud, dec^, and un¬ 
fair competition. They are preemi¬ 
nently qualified to adjudicate the Issues 
of violation of the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission Act. 

The O’Hara gives both the Oov¬ 
emment and the individual a “day in 
oourt**—a fundamental which has been 
so encroached upon by bureaucratic 
practices that It threatens basic consti¬ 
tutional privileges and has an insidious 
destructive effect upon American con- 
c^;»t6 of government. 


Plaque-UnveiKiig Ceremonies Commemo- 
ratittg the Centenary of the Republic of 
Liberia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK M.KARSTm 

or Hisaotnu 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2€, 1947 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speater, under leave granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks I include the following 
messages and addresses delivered in con¬ 
nection with the plaque-unveiling cere¬ 
monies commemorating the centenary of 
the Republic of Liberia held on the steps 
of the United States Capitol Saturday, 
July 28. 1947; 

icsseuuuE raoK tkb prbsxdkwt or thx xnarm 
aXATW 

The ceremony being held today to eom- 
memewate the one hundredth annlversery of 
the establishment of the Republic of Liberia 
ie still another testimony of American 
friendship for the people of the nation 
which had its birth in the huUdlng that 
forms the background for this celebration. 
Americans are proud of the fact that the 
Oapltol of our Nation was the scene of the 
ceremony whldh laid the foundation of the 
Republic of Liberia. We are proud, also, 
of the progresB that Liberia has made since 
1847 and of the contribution that the 
united States has made toward that progreaa. 

Having all but completely conquered the 
jungle wUdemees in which they eetabllshed 
ibetr new nation, the people of Liberia now 
have set themselves to the task of develop¬ 
ing their resources and extending the politi¬ 
cal. eocua. and economic benellta of democ¬ 
racy In Liberia'^ hinterland regions. It ia 
our hope and expectation that the coming 
years win aee the progress of the paet 100 
years continued and aeoelerated. We are 
oertam that the CttendiUilp whkffi Is tym- 
botioed by the daaped hands on the pli^ue 
to be unvetlod here today will continue to 
grow and that the United fitates and Uberla 
win march together during the next century 
in the same cooperation and mutual trust 


which have distinguished thetr assoetatlon 
during the century just passed. 

Very elnottely yours, 

EaaaT SL Tbumam. 

svAaaa mireBT MaaBaaiywifcMAiiv. s.tubkaii, 
aiPVBUc or uaotu, wxaT Aiazoa 
lUday Liberia commemorates her cente¬ 
nary with pride and grateful recognition and 
aoknowled^ent of the countless blessings 
bestowed upon the Oovemment and people 
by Almighty Ood whose sustaining and all- 
protecting might has assisted her in main¬ 
taining her national ezlstenoe amidst ter¬ 
rible odds and vidasttudes. 

On this signal oocaaion Liberia proclaims 
and reafflrms her deep sense of gratitude to 
the forebears who framed, adopted, and 
gave the democratic constitution which In¬ 
sures to all within her borders the natural 
Inherent and inalienable rlj^ts vouchsafed 
by it. Throughcnit the century Uberla hae 
learned to believe that the independence of 
nations, as <a Individuals, U essential and in¬ 
dispensable to seouilty, world peace, and 
prosperity. She recognizes her International 
obligation, acknowledgeB and esteems the 
bonds of mutual friendship and reciprocal 
cordiality which exist between the Oovem¬ 
ment and people of the United States of 
America, on the one hand, and the Govern¬ 
ment and people of Liberia on the other. 

Liberia Is grateful for the sympathetic con¬ 
siderations which throughout her national 
history she has enjoyed at the hands of her 
great friend, the United States of America, 
her friends and neighbors. Great Britain and 
the Republic of France, as well as all the 
other nations with whom she in common has 
taken up arms In defense of democracy in 
the last two Orest Wara. 

We. the Oovemment and people of Liberia, 
are pleased at this time cordially to welcome 
the governments and peoples of friendly 
states who have so generously responded to 
our invitation to come aixd participate with 
us in the celebration of our centenary. To¬ 
day Liberia rededicates herself to the fur¬ 
therance of the friendly relations and coop¬ 
eration, which have so happily existed be¬ 
tween members of the United Nations and 
herself. She pledges to uphold and imple¬ 
ment the lofty principles of human rights, 
enunciated by the Atlantic Charter and 
elaborated In the great Charter of peace upon 
which the United Nations Organization Is 
founded. 

ADUIBSS ar THX KOSrOBABUK 0,0.8. KXKO, XNVOT 
aXTBAOXOINABT AMD MOTSTia PLBNIPOTXirai- 
ABT OF LIBERIA TO TK8 UMlTBO STATXS 
Mr. Justice. Mr. Cochairman, ladies and 
gentlemen. 1 thank you and this grand com¬ 
mittee, from the very depths of my heart, 
for this flettoring and most gracious tribute 
of respect and honor you are this afternoon 
paying to my country, the Republic of Li¬ 
beria, in connection with the celebration of 
hr' one hundredth annivemary as an inde¬ 
pendent African state. 

This event, together with the most his¬ 
toric spot on which it occurs. I regard as a 
fine, delicate comidlment paid to Liberia by 
the American peo|fle as a whole for which 
the Government and people of Liberia are 
most approdaUve and thankful. 

The news of this oocaaion. when it reaches 
my fellow countryman at home, as well as 
abroad, will, I am sure, ratbrUl them with 
much joy axMi pardonable pride. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, It has Indeed been a 
high honor and great privilege accorded me 
to listen to the very Illuminating historical 
address just delivered by you, showing how 
dosdy intervowan has Liberia's history been 
with that of the united States of America. 
The fact that such highly distinguished 
American citizens as yourself, the HonoraWa 
Oongreasman WUUam L. Dawson. Oounselar 
Perry W. Howard, and Publisher Frank U 
Stanley are active partidpanti in these osza 
monies this afternoon is sufllotently oonvlno- 
Ing to the people of Liberia that the paqplai 
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Of tne United States. Irrespective of race 
or color, arc keenly and sympathetically in* 
terested In Liberia, and are watching with o 
rlghtfiU pride her continued progress, pros¬ 
perity, and welfare. 

For and on behalf of our much beloved 
and highly respected President, His Excellency 
William V. S. Tubman, I now ofllclally receive 
this bronze plaque—unique, interpretive, 
and beautiful, which I shall immediately for¬ 
ward to Its high destination. 

With the si^iflcant symbolism of “Hands 
Across the Sea” appearing on the plaque. X 
regard as being also Indicative of the union 
of hearts of our two peoples. Liberia can 
now with great confidence enter upon her 
second century of national life urged by those 
most inspiring words of her national anthem 
which read as follows: 

“All HaU Liberia! Ball! 

This glorious land of liberty shall long be 
ours. 

Tho* new her name, green be her fame. 

And mighty be her powers. 

In joy and gladness, with our hearts united. 

Well shout the freedom of a race benlted. 

Long live Liberia, happy land, 

A home of glorious liberty by Ood’a com¬ 
mand.” 


adommss or SARL pAnsaea bansom, authob and 

TROFICAI. KXPLOBEB, PORMSB CHIEF OF TTNITED 

STATES rOREICH ECONOMIC ADMINISTBATZON 

MISSION TO LXBERJA 

The one hundredth anniversary of Liberia’a 
birth as an Independent nation is an event 
that must be regarded with respect and ad¬ 
miration. Not only were the country's 
founders Inexperienced In matters of states¬ 
manship and government, but circumstances 
were against them. No nation can thrive in 
isolation, and Liberia, whose commercial 
products had to be sold in competition with 
those of neighboring colonial lands, was truly 
Isolated, economically and politically, for al¬ 
most the entire century of Its existence. 
Under such circumstances the maintenance 
of the country’s independence throughout 
the same hundred years that saw almost all 
the rest of Africa carved up Into colonies 
emerges as one of the truly-great feats In 
the history of modem diplomacy. 

Today a profound change is taking place, 
with a corresponding change In United States 
policy toward Liberia. Although that coun¬ 
try had several times In the past century 
asked us for technical help toward Its mod¬ 
ernization and development, we didn’t com¬ 
ply with the request until 1944. Then we 
sent over an economic mission that I was 
privileged to direct until 1946 and that Is 
now continuing under the able leadership of 
Oscar Meier. At the same time we sent 
Liberia a health mission and built a modern 
seaport at Monrovia, as well as started a 
number of other activities that are of basic 
importance. Today we and Liberia are work¬ 
ing together toward that country’s develop¬ 
ment, with the help of the United States and 
for the mutual benefit of both countries. 

With that help, whose greatest single sig¬ 
nificance Is the promise of substantial mar¬ 
kets for such Liberian products as iron ore, 
tropical timbers, palm oils and fibers, cocoa, 
coffee. Kola nuts, and other items from the 
nation’s almost limitless store of undeveloped 
raw materials, to be sold to us In return for 
our goods, the Negro republic has begun to 
forge ahead. To American business It means 
not only a new foreign market but also many 
chances for investment that exist even now, 
for business ventures that range all the way 
from lumbering through general trade to 
small manufacturing and the establishment 
of hotels and motion picture theaters. 

However—and I say this as a private indi¬ 
vidual whose professional record entitles him 
to a valid opinion—there also exists a fine op¬ 
portunity for us as a nation to make a sound 
investment In the form of an international 
loan. ’The time la near when our current ac¬ 
tivities in Liberia should be implemented by 


such a loan, which would not only start the 
Republic's second century with well-accel¬ 
erated development but would also almost 
certainly pay large dollar returns, both di¬ 
rectly and in a number of indirect ways. 

In talking of Ltberia'k development we 
must never think that it is we Americans 
who are doing the Job. The responsibility 
has been assumed, and the main job la being 
done, by the autonomous Republic of Liberia, 
Which has merely requested governmental 
and private help, as many another country 
has done in the past. And the most dramatic 
and important aapects of the job are seen 
in the activities of President William V. S. 
Tubman since hia inauguration In 1944. He 
has put through an income-tax law to help 
pay for development and has given the vote 
to his country’s women. He has sent dozens 
of Liberian students to American universities 
and has devoted much energy to fostering 
better education in his own country. Of 
greatest basic importance, however, is hia 
program of hinterland reform. 1 have per¬ 
sonally seen him right many of the wrongs 
that have been practiced on the aborigines 
for a hundred years. 1 have seen him take 
steps toward the provision of health and edu¬ 
cational facilities for those aborigines, and 
give them the vote and representation In the 
legislature. I have also heard him several 
times announce his determination to eradi¬ 
cate Liberia’s time-honored differences be¬ 
tween the ruling Americo-Liberlane and 
their African colonial aubjecta. 

With such steps he has gone far toward 
the redress of ancient wrongs, and the volun¬ 
tary abolition of one of Africa’s colonial 
regimes. Even more important to us Ameri¬ 
cans from a business point of view Is the fact 
that he has also gone far toward the creation 
of a h<imogeneous body of 1,600.000 Liberian 
citizens, who will be able to produce many 
more goods and purchase many more of our 
products in return, than could a small ruling 
class of 16,000 who keep 100 times that many 
men and women in colonial subjugation. 

ADDRESS BT OR. CHARLES 8. JOHNSON. SOCIOLOGIST 

AND PRESIDENT-ELECT OF FISK UNIVERSITT, 

NASHVILLE, TSNN.. DEUVERED FROM LONDON, 

ENGLAND 

It was 17 years ago that I paused briefly 
here In London, on the way to Geneva, and 
thence to Liberia as the American member 
of an International Commission of the 
League of Nations. As the mission moved 
into the stream of Uberla'a history It fore¬ 
shadowed, I am now convinced, a new rela¬ 
tionship of this free nation In an Africa of 
colonies, to the world outside Its troubled 
borders. No young and isolated and under¬ 
developed country in Africa, whether depend¬ 
ent or free, could in this century escape the 
Insistent currents of world economics and 
politics, or lag for long too far behind in its 
standards and practices if it was to survive 
and keep its independence. 

rew people in the world who know Libe¬ 
ria’s struggles and its failures know as well 
its painful history. Indeed, few people who 
know America's history after 462 years, know 
as well the bitter struggle and the dark un¬ 
promising days of the English colonizers be¬ 
fore the end of the first hundred years. 
America was rich and fertile, consuming In 
Its vastness, but a lush wilderness to bring 
under control. Africa was harsh and inhos¬ 
pitable, breathing strange and uncontrollable 
fevers, an alien homeland for men who had 
never known before the fullness of freedom. 

The founding of Liberia was a wave of a 
current vastly larger than the colonization 
movement itself. It was founded just as the 
back of the slave traffic was broken by an 
aroused world conscience—as both a protest 
against and protection for the domestic 
slavery that remained after the traffic had 
ceased. The founders were not men of learn¬ 
ing, skill, and experience in statecraft, but 
men who had been slaves. The wonder la, 
not that they have developed no vast wealth 
or armies or industries, or flowered in one 


century a great civUiaatlon, but that they 
have survived at all. 

These men who, with bitter valianoe went 
forth to this unpromising land, were not 
just restless poopfe, or fallen children of 
opulence seeking new scenes to repair their 
fortunes, or balked political theorists, or 
victims of religious persecution, They were 
people who by virtue of their status were 
convinced that they could never rise at 
home—untutored minds in which stirred 
no bright light of history or precedent to 
inspire them; whose only philosophy had 
been distilled from physical and moral ad¬ 
versity: whose prospects were as dark 
and appalling as the memory of their past. 
What they did with little help has made a 
strange and, at times, a cloudy history. 
There Is something almost fantastic about 
the spectacle of a group of twelve or fifteen 
thousand American-Llberlans, concentrated 
In six small towns on the coast, trying to 
control an area of 43,000 square miles and 
a little known or understood native popula¬ 
tion of 1,500,000. European colonists have 
controlled larger areas and more people with 
greater ease, but they have had always be¬ 
hind them the strong arm of a secure and 
determined mother country. The Liberians 
had no mother country—they were them¬ 
selves creatures of transition, shut off from 
the native culture, and, with brutal Irony, 
cast In the role oi rulers of their fathers 
whom they had never known—but they 
somehow survived. 

In 1930 the country was in trouble. It 
had not been able to reconcile the republi¬ 
can constitution drawn up by a well-wishing 
Harvard professor with the grim reality of 
a native society in the long and confused 
first stages of the western-style civilization. 
The political structure was faulty and lent 
Itself to the abuses, both of Ignorance and 
design. It was in debt. The very first loan 
at fantastic discount and Interest rates be¬ 
gan a vicious circle of debts that plagued the 
Nation over most of its lifetime. It could 
not build schools or develop its markets, or 
safeguard Its health, or cure its poverty, 
even by following the pattern of native ex¬ 
ploitation familiar to the age of rampant 
imperialism in the late nineteenth century. 
It waa easy to see the groteequeries of this 
uneven structure called a state and the 
pitiful ineffectiveness of the country’s lead¬ 
ers In dealing with Its problems. In the 
failure to develop agriculture end trade. In 
the desperate efforts to adjust to the adverse 
tides of culture and economics, they were 
for a while the prime examples, In a skeptical 
world, of the inability of their race to sup¬ 
port a free state. And yet. against a world 
of terrors, Liberia has survived. It has sur¬ 
vived the terror of the superior strength of 
acquisitive nations, the superior vitality of 
ita aboriginal population, the hovering 
shadow of tropic death, and the Ironic fate 
of starvation in a land of potential plenty. 
With growing strength It moves into Its 
hundredth year as a sovereign state. 

In this decade of the century, Liberia is 
coming of age. and in the discovery of itself 
and in the development of Its physical and 
buman resources, it la commanding the re¬ 
spect and admiration of the world. 


Relief for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PRESTONE. PEDEN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATTVBB 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 
Mr. PEDEN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been heard about the so-called Marshall 
plan, and during the past 2 months 
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every aewspaper and magaaine has been 
flUed with oonnnent pro and con on this 
program of relief for Europe. Much baa 
been eaid about it; yet, no one seems to 
know ekaotly what the Marshall plan 
enoompassee. 

From the sources of information avails 
able to me, it appears that on June 5, 
1947, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, in a speech at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, outlined what has come to be 
called the Marshidl plan for the eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation of Europe. It was 
based on the premise that an economic 
approach to Burope^s problems might 
succeed where political conferences had 
seemed to fail. As it was concerned with 
American aid to Europe, the plan sug¬ 
gested that piecemeal methods of aid 
would be of no avail and called on Eu¬ 
rope to (1) draw up a balance sheet of 
Sur<mean resources and needs, (2) work 
out a blueprint for self-help, and (3) 
submit to the United States a program 
under which American dollars coxild be 
used most effectively to help Europe help 
itself. European nations which accept 
the plan are to Join in a program of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation: To pool their re¬ 
sources, to break down economic bar¬ 
riers. and to assess their need on a con¬ 
tinent-wide basis. The United States 
will examine the submitted program in 
the light of its own resources, and then 
Congress will decide how much money 
we can supply and how best it can be 
given, 

Ihis. briefly, is the Marshall plan as 
Z understand it. 

Ihe President of the United States has 
appointed a fact-finding committee to 
investigate and determine the resources 
of this country and the extent to which 
we can go In extending further aid. cred¬ 
its and grants to foreign countries. In 
September of this year, the European 
countries who are willing to cooperate, 
are to submit their plan for self-help and 
their estimate of the required assistance 
from this country. As you know. Russia 
and her satellites have backed away from 
this plan and have refused to cooperate 
In any way. As you know, further, 
France, while willing to go along in ob¬ 
taining American assistance, has refused 
to accede to the proposed reindustraliza- 
tion of Germany, an essential part of the 
plan. These are two obstacles which may 
prove fatal to the success of any such 
undertaking. Only time will give us the 
answer to that question. 

While my understanding of Secretary 
of State Marshall's approach to the Eu¬ 
ropean problem may not be complete, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
make some comment upon the general 
proposition of further aid and assistance 
to foreign countries. 

In the first place, before Congress will 
be willing to appropriate American 
money for any such purpose, it will want 
to know these factors: l^st. How much 
it is going to cost. Second. How the 
money will be spent and if this country 
will have any supervision over its ex¬ 
penditure. Third. That the money will 
be used for the actual rehabilitation of 
these countries and not in endless wend¬ 


ing tor mere relief. Fourth. That there 
Witt be a reasonable probabiitty of success* 
prodttdng some relief from the threat¬ 
ened wread of communism and Russian 
aggression. After all, this is the real, 
pragmatic objective at any such program, 
the lessening of the hold which commu¬ 
nism is obtaining over the weakened Bu- 
rojMnsn nations. 

Russia, aimarently, is actively oppos¬ 
ing this proposed plan and has advanced 
many arguments against participation 
in the program. The mere fact, how¬ 
ever. that Russia is opposed to this pro¬ 
gram. is not enough, in my mind, to Justi¬ 
fy its adoption by the United States. 
There must be stronger and more satis¬ 
fying reasons why we should undertake 
this course of action, than simply the 
Russian opposition to it. 

Let us examine further the general 
proposition of aid to Europe. What will 
be the result in this country of additional 
loans, grants and credits to the nations 
of Europe? What impact will these make 
upon our domestic economy? 

There is no question but that the 
United States has benefited, at least su¬ 
perficially. from foreign aid already 
given. There is no question but that our 
high volume of exports is the result, in 
a large part, of credits already extended 
England and other foreign countries. 
On the other hand, there is no question 
but that this high volume of exports has 
cut down the amount of goods available 
to our own people. Supply has not come 
anywhere near meeting the demands of 
our own domestic markets, at least in 
manufactured products. This has re¬ 
sulted in the continuance of high prices 
and a real scarcity of goods here at home. 
Yet, at the same time, it has permitted 
the United States to build up outlets 
abroad for our products. It has kept 
prices high; yet, by the same token, has 
kept unemployment at a minimum and 
has seiTed to keep wages and incomes 
at a high level. 

There is no question but that the over¬ 
seas shipment of wheat and other food 
products has prevented a surplus from 
accumulating in the United States, and 
thus, has kept the price at an unprece¬ 
dented high. 

It is a sword that cuts both ways. 
Without financial help to the foreign 
countries, which permits them to trade 
with this Nation, we would not be able 
to dispose of over-abundant crops; the 
price would drop and certainly unemploy¬ 
ment and retrogression would result. 
But. to extend further credits and grants 
to foreign countries is going to cost us 
in two ways: We are helping to bring on 
inflation in prices here, and, at the same 
time, we are building up our national 
debt at a time when we should be reduc¬ 
ing it. 

It all bolls down to this. We are giving 
the other countries money with which 
to buy our own products. We are cre¬ 
ating markets abroad for our goods, by 
first giving the purchasers the money 
with which to buy them. Try to open a 
grocery store and run it on this basis. 
Business wfll be good, and certainly there 


will be employment for your clerks, but 
how long will you stay in business? 

It is all right to talk about priming 
the pump, but It appears to me that, to 
be successful in pump priming, the aim 
should be to get more out than is put in. 
To me, it appears that the so-called New 
Deal is being revived, but this time on a 
world-wide basis. 

Mr. Speaker, for the reasons set out 
above, I do not believe that the granting 
of further credits and grants to foreign 
nations comes under the heading of 
*'Oood business." 

There is another side to the question, 
however. Will this course of action pro¬ 
posed by the Secretary of State serve 
to promote world peace and keep this 
country out of war? Will such a plan 
stop Russia's imperialistic aggression? 
If so, be It an experiment, or call it by 
whatever name you will, then 1 would be 
inclined to go along with the idea. 

Zf it can be shown that the Marshall 
plan, by stabilising the economy of Euro¬ 
pean countries, will serve as a long-range 
program to halt Russian encroachment, 
with the ultimate end of preventing a 
third war, then 1 am willing to back that 
plan. 

I do know, however, that you cannot 
buy friendship. You cannot pay anyone 
to adopt a way of thinking. You can¬ 
not pay another people to adopt democ¬ 
racy. It is possible to assist a nation 
of freedom-loving people to acquire that 
freedom, but the desire for freedom and 
self-government must already be in¬ 
stilled in those people. They must be 
willing to fight and work to that end. 
If they are Communists at heart, how¬ 
ever. ail the money that we could pour 
into those countries would not stem the 
tide of communism there. Let us be sure 
of our facts before we undertake to pro¬ 
vide further aid with American money. 

If we are going to help other countries 
get on their feet and stabilize their 
economtes let us not fool ourselves with 
the dream that this country will be finan¬ 
cially better off. We will not be. Let 
us not blind ourselves by thinking that 
if we give foreign countries a blank check 
against our bank account they will im¬ 
mediately fall all over themselves in set¬ 
ting up democratic governments favor¬ 
able to this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in isola¬ 
tionism. On the contrary, this country 
must play a leading role in world affairs. 
If Russia Is our real enemy, then let us 
take steps, as we did in the case of Greece 
and Turkey, to stop her further encroach¬ 
ment into other countries. But if It 
calls for the spending of additional money 
abroad, then let us do it for the open and 
avowed purpose of trying to keep this 
country out of war. 

In reaching our decision we will want 
to see the Inventory prepared by Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s committee of the state 
of our own resources and compare this 
with Ihe balance sheet of European re- 
eources and needs. We will want to 
weigh the cost against the benefits. Until 
stt^ time as we arc permitted to know 
more about the Marshall plan, and until 
the requirements of Suntan nations are 
made known,! win reserve Judgment. 
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Comprehentive and Adequate Sjitem of 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

or nxmois 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRB8BNTAT1VBS 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
RECORD, I include the following: 

Umo2r Lsaguk Club or Crzcaoo, 

June 23, 1947, 

Hon. Rajlpk S. Church, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, JD. C. 

Dear Conoressmah Church: I am trans* 
znlttlng In behalf of the club the report and 
recommendations recently adopted by the 
board of directors concerning the basic re¬ 
quirements for a comprehensive system of 
national defense. 

We are sending copies of the report to 
each Member of the Illinals delegation to 
the Congress. We are recommending the 
report to their consideration as the view¬ 
point of a group of citizens whose condition 
of membership as now constituted is ‘*ab- 
BOlute and unqualified loyalty to the Oov- 
erntment of the United States" and who are 
pledged to "defend and protect the in¬ 
tegrity and perpetuity of this Nation." 

As one of our valued members we believe 
that the report may have special interest 
for you. We would like to suggest that, If 
you could consistently do so. you have the 
report inserted as a document of patriotic 
Interest in the Conoressiomal Rbcors. 

Thanking you for your consideration and 
with best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely. 

Frank C. Rathje, 

President. 

Report and Recommendations of the Union 
League Club of Chicago Concerning Basic 
Requirements for a Comprehensive and 
Adequate Ststem of National Defense 
(Formulated by the club's public aflalrs com¬ 
mittee and Its committee on national de¬ 
fense and adopted by action of the club's 
board of directors June 18, 1947) 
INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to present 
Information that will be helpful to civilian 
citizens in obtaining an over-all view of the 
problem of national security and the basic 
requirements for a comprehensive and ade¬ 
quate system of national defense. 

The elements of our national security at 
this time are: 

I. The United Nations Organization. 

II. The elements of national defense. 

1. The armed forces, 

2. Bound unification of the armed forces. 

3. Adequate plan for training of the youth. 

4. Industrial mobilization for war emer¬ 
gency. 

III. The merchant marine, 
rv. Research and development. 

V. Civilian defense. 

VI. Hemisphere defenses. 

VII. Atomic bomb. 

Z. THE united nations ORGANIZATION 
The United Nations, as the most vital ele¬ 
ment in the program of fostering interna¬ 
tional cooperation and world solidarity, 
should be encouraged and supported. 

President Roosevelt. Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin agreed at their 
Yalta meeting In February 1946: "That a 
conference of the United Nations should be 
called—to prepare the Charter—‘along the 


lines proposed In the informal oonversations 
at Dumbarton Oaks.*’ 

This Charter was prepared and approved 
by the United Hatlcms at the San Francisco 
Conference of 1945 and Includes the follow¬ 
ing purposes: 

(1) Maintaining International Peace by 
settling disputes. 

(2) Developing friendly relations among 
nations. 

(3) Achieving international cooperation In 
solving economic, social, and other problems. 

(4) Serving as a center in which nations 
can work toward these common goals. 

The United Nations Organization consists 
of: 

1. The General Assembly 

The General Assembly is the policy-mak¬ 
ing or supervisory body, consisting of all 
member nations, at present 66. The Gen¬ 
eral Assembly lays down over-all policies of 
world cooperation: discusses any question 
brought before it; elects the members of 
certain United Nations agencies—it cannot 
pass binding laws; it meets once a year. 

2. The Security Council 

The Beourlty Council consists of 11 
members—five permanent members (United 
States, Great Britain, China, Russia, France, 
and six temporary members—2 years; Eg 3 npt, 
Mexico, Netherlands, 1947; Australia, Brazil, 
Poland, 1948). The Security Council is 
charged with the responsibility of maintain¬ 
ing International peace and security—Its acts 
are binding on member nations; It is the 
United Nations enforcement agency; It can. If 
necessary, impose diplomatic or economic 
sanctions, or Invoke armed enforcement; it 
remains In continuous session; the presi¬ 
dency Is rotated monthly. 

Since it is the enforcement body of the 
United Nations, it Is the duty of the Security 
Council to consider and to debate major 
political problems and to decide them. 

Each nation represented on the council 
has 1 vote, or a total of 11. Procedural 
matters are decided by an affirmative vote 
of any 7 members. Political disputes end 
matters, not considered as procedural, re¬ 
quire the affirmative vote of the five per¬ 
manent members (United States, Groat 
Britain, Russia, China, France), and at least 
two others. This Is the much discussed veto 
power of the Big Five. 

Russia has invoked the veto powers, and. 
to some extent, has nullified the Idealistic 
purposes of the United Nations. Its delegate 
has absented himself from Council proceed¬ 
ings, thereby freezing the work of the coun¬ 
cil and making a decision impossible. 

The future of the council rests with the 
Interpretation of the use of the veto power, 
which will be discussed at the next meeting 
of the General Assembly. It has, as an 
organization, withstood some of the on¬ 
slaughts of power politics and continues to 
stand as an international forum where prob¬ 
lems of state can be fully discussed between 
nations. 

3. The Economic and Social Council 

The Economic and Social Council Is an ad¬ 
visory body consisting of 18 members.* 

4. The international Court of Justice 

The Internationa! Court of Justice consists 
of 16 Judges, each drawn from a different 
country, but they do not represent their own 
states. The present court la from the fol¬ 
lowing countiea: 9-yesur term—Brazil, Chile, 
El Salvador. France, Great Britain; e-year 
term—Belgium, Mexico, Norway, RuBsla, 
United States; 8-year term—Canada, China, 
Egypt, Poland, Yugoslavia. The court has 
Jurisdiction only over matters on which both 
parties agree to appear. 


* Colombia, Greece. Lebanon, Ukraine, 
United States, Yugoslavia until 1947; Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia. India, Norway, Russia, Great 
Britain untU 1948; Belgium. Canada. Chile. 
China, France, Peru until 1849. 


5. The Military Staff 

The Military Staff Committee assists and 
advises the Security Council on military mat¬ 
ters and will have strategic direction. If the 
occasion arises, of international armed force. 
It consists of military representatives of the 
United States, Russia, Great Britain, China, 
and France. 

e. The Atomic Commission 

The Atomic Energy Commission is charged 
with the duty of making specific proposals for 
the international control of atomic energy. 
Its membership consists of the representa¬ 
tives of all countries belonging to the Secu¬ 
rity Council, plus Canada, which Is a perma¬ 
nent member cd the Commission. 

7. The Secretariat 

The Secretariat is the Administrative Office 
of the United Nations, Mr, Trygve Lie, of 
Norway, Is the present Secretary General, as- 
■Isted by approximately 2,500 employees. 

Early optimism for the future of the United 
Nations now confronts a future which pre¬ 
sents a long pull on rough roads leading in all 
directions. 

n. THE NATXONAl. SECURTTr 

While hopefully awaiting the establish¬ 
ment of the guaranties of world peace by the 
United Nations, It will be the part of wisdom 
for the Nation to maintain an adequate sys¬ 
tem of national defense which will both as¬ 
sure its security at home and its influence 
abroad. 

Fundamental elements of the national 
defense 

1. The armed forces, land, sea, and air, 
properly organized, manned, equipped, 
trained, supplied, and provided with the 
bases necessary to deployment and opera¬ 
tion under our world strategy. The armed 
forces must be paralleled by a protective 
system of civilian defense, federally organ¬ 
ized for Immediate activation, and closely 
Integrated with the armed forces. 

2 A sound unification of the armed forces, 
land, sea, and air, each on a parity baels. 

3. An adequate plan for training of the 
youth that they may be ready always to an¬ 
swer. immediately and efficiently, the call 
of military crisis. 

4. Industrial mobilization for war emer¬ 
gency, with Federal control of war supply 
agencies under supply mobilization plans 
kept up to date. 

These are the four points of support upon 
which rest our ability to apply promptly and 
elBciently the power of the Nation’s mili¬ 
tary and Industrial resources. 

1, The Armed Forces in Our Military Policy 

As our doctrine Is to carry war, when un¬ 
avoidable, to our enemy, our armed forces 
must therefore be primarily of expeditionary 
character, provided with proper locomotion 
and supply systems capable of Immediate 
activation. 

Our armed forces must be supported by 
strategic bases located with references to 
areas of possible future conflict and Im¬ 
portant trade routes. 

The requirements for the ground-sea-alr 
team efficiency steadily Increase. Balances 
may shift within and between its members, 
but the increased tempo of war and new 
weapons have increased the necessity of bal¬ 
anced and trained armed forces In a state 
of team readiness capable of retaining control 
of or seizing strategic land, air, and sea 
spaces, especially those which are sources 
of attack. 

2. Unification of the Armed Forces 

The Congress now has under considera¬ 
tion various proposals for unifying the armed 
forces. The decision as to the degree of 
unification must of necessity be left to the 
Judgment of the Congress and the executive 
department. The experience of World War 
XI clearly Indicated, however, the desirability 
of coordinated direction of the armed forces. 
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Oofimmi Of Oomineii numteg ai^ 

vsMutloa ot tamwm for the of 

maed forcee ere not itoie •oillole&t to ixteet 
total warfare. We nmit he iireiMied to 
apply our total eootwmy promptly to an au- 
out war effort. 

TO). this end there mutt be a Vatilonal 
Beoortty Acenoyi abore the level ot the armed 
foreei« to integ^te military and foreign pul¬ 
ley and tntelimenee, edth plant for complete 
mobfllsatlon w oar Induatrlal. sclentUle. and 
manpower reaonroee. ^1t National Secu¬ 
rity Agency complementt and oompletee a 
comprebtmalTe aecarlty program. 

8. Unlveraal tUlitary Training 

A aoand plan for adequate national de- 
fenae iboold provide for a reeervolr of men 
properly trained aa Individual aoldlera. ape- 
olaliate, and membere of unite to make poe- 
alble rapid mobUlaatlon of the armed foroea 
In an emergency. 

The epecutc idan to be ad(q>t6d muat of 
neceaaity be determined by the Ctongreie and 
the executive department after giving due 
eonalderatlon to ihe faeton of purpoaet to 
be aocompliahed. ecet, and the relative Im¬ 
portance of training in the entire detenee 
program. 

It la clear, however, that a oomprehenalve 
training program la the moet praotloal way, 
short of an indefinite eztenelon of Selective 
Service to meet the peacetime and initial 
mobUliatlon requlrementa of the Natlonh 
armed forcee. 

4. Industrial Mobilisation for National 
Defenae 

The Nation's power to avoid or delay war, 
and Its auooess in cam of war, are directly de¬ 
pendent on the proper utilisation of ita In¬ 
dustrial capacity, it plana for this utUiaa- 
tion are not made and constantly kept up-to- 
date, confusion will follow in time of crisis. 

A flexible federally controlled plan is essen¬ 
tial to organise, ^ordinate, prepare and. In 
war, to direct the human and material ele- 
mmts of our Industrial capacity. 

Important requirements for successful in¬ 
dustrial mobUliatlon are: 

(1) Ckmtlnued govemmmt direction and 
subsidy of reaearoh, supplemented by educa¬ 
tional orders to Indus^. 

(8) Continued survey of Industry for the 
purpose of production and procurement plan¬ 
ning which would lead to the best and most 
spe^y utlUastlon of Industry and labor. 

(3) The setting up of pUms and prooedurea 
for those Government agendas which would 
be necessary in time of war to coordinate all 
Industrial aotlvitlss. 

(4) Continued survey of olvUlan personnel 
requirements necessary to implement aU war 
plana. 

(5) Study of decentralisation of Induatrlal 
plants with referenoe to strategic location, 
protection, and labor markets. 

Upon the Nation's capacity for producing 
the material requlrementa for our armed 
forces and civilian eoon<»ny in time of war 
will depend the ultimate security of the Na¬ 
tion. 

Continued Government direction and sub¬ 
sidy of research sulBolent to maintain United 
States preemlnenoe is essential. Plana tar 
rapid application of total industrial power, 
In ease of war, by Meral control of war- 
supply agencies under Industrial war-mo- 
bUlaatlon plans muat be kept up to date, 
nx. THI MBCHAIVT acAiXini 

The rapid Inereaae In Its global interseta 
and reponalblllties requires that the United 
States ahould glvs Immediate attmtlon to 
the ovantoatlon and development of Ite 
merchant marine as a vital auxiliary of ita 
national defeaat. Whether engaged in for- 
il|l^ or domeatto ooBunetce. thia fundamental 
aervloe should be so orgenlaad and operated 
that tt eould be, m the event of a national 
emergency, pramjptly and efficiently converted 
from ite normal p sac eWme atatua to ita vital 
role of auxiliary of the armed forcee. 


tflodem wardtemande unity of national ac¬ 
tion to be earned out uxider full and oom- 
fttete plans prepexed in peacetimes and pro¬ 
viding the means to their aueoesafos exeou- 
ffion. Uhdar each plana, provision should be 
made to provide an adequate supply at trained 
personnel by huurlng conditions aboard ship 
ot such a obaraeter aa to attract a high type 
of pemonnel to make a career of the mer¬ 
chant marine sorvloe. 

ytovislon should also be made that officers 
and mews of merchant Ships bsoome mem¬ 
bers of the United States Naval Reserve and 
receive periodic training to famtHanee them 
with tiOelr duties and obUgatlont In the event 
that a national emergency requires the mer¬ 
chant marine to be Integrated with the 
armed forces. 

Sound dlsetpllne In the merAant marine 
In time of peace Is necessary to prompt and 
efficient conversion to duty In time of war. 
Provision, therefore, should be made for in¬ 
suring such discipline by a thorough screen¬ 
ing of maritime personnel and by establish¬ 
ing adequate dlsolpllnary regulation. 

XV, aasxAicn aim nsvxLcxrafaiT 

The national defense requires that In 
peacetime the armed forces vigorously con¬ 
duct rasearoh and development of new 
weapons, equtpmsnt, tetimlques, and sup- 
pllss. This should include the development 
of countermeasures for use in the defense of 
the Nation agalnat possible enemy secret 
weapons. This ressarob and devdopmsnt 
sho^ be«eonducted to Insure the mainte¬ 
nance of the high standard and superiority of 
our weapons and equipment; to guarantee 
the availability of proven tyi^s, auperlor In 
all respects to those of other nations, and 
to maintain constantly a leading position In 
the creation and fabrication of all itemi for 
ground, air, and sea supremacy. 

In the execution of the exiating research 
and development program, close collabora¬ 
tion between the civilian and military au¬ 
thorities Interested now exists and will un¬ 
doubtedly increue in effloiency for the solu¬ 
tion of the problems within their scope. 

V. cxvxuAM manmn 
The Profteetive Division 

The next posidble bid for world dominance 
wUl certainly begin by the effort to eliminate 
the Nation which, In the past 80 yesrs, has 
defeated two aueh bids, and it is equally 
certain that the initial assaults will be by 
air aimed at the industrial vitals of this 
Nation. 

Air operatlona of the future wUl. in a few 
hours, extend to any region of this planet; 
therefore there should be at all times a homo¬ 
geneous system of preparation to meet such 
attacks against our centers of Indtistry, and 
to provide for immediate counter measures 
against flfth-oolumn activities, sabotage sub¬ 
version, strikes, and civil unrest which can 
disrupt mobilisation and aeriously interfere 
with the war effort. For these reasons it Is 
evident that the Protective Division of Ci¬ 
vilian Defense should be an integral part of 
the national dMense, and under the high 
command of the Oonunander in Chief, the 
President at the United Btatee, should be 
administered by the Secretary ot the National 
Defense. 

Whether on the battlefield between the 
armed f<»roes or in attack upon the civilian 
community, war is a national function and 
ahould bs organiaed and directed nationally 
aa a tingle effort, integrating the armed serv¬ 
ices and the Protective Division of Civilian 
Defense. 

The Protective Division ot Civilian Defense, 
under the high command of iSxe Oonunander 
In Chief, the Freeident, Xbould tunotton un¬ 
der a national tyetem of sailttary area and 
proolamatloin, and und«r dlreotlvee from the 
oommandi and area commands; these 
direottvee, when approved by the Secretery of 
the National Defenae, to be transmitted 
through the regional office of elvlUan de¬ 


fense for execution by the cerreepondlng 
civilian agencies of the State under the hlgb 
direction of the governor. 

Ttxis integration of armed forces and Civil¬ 
ian Protective Division should have Its source 
In the office of the Secretary of the National 
Defense and should be supplemented by a 
section of the General Staff, composed of 
officers of the Protective Division of the Civil¬ 
ian Defense, and reporting to the authority 
designated by the Secretary of the National 
DefeuM. 

This organization throws little, if any, 
extra work upon the Office of National De¬ 
fense While providing for the prompt and 
efficient cooperation of the Civilian Defense 
Corps with the armed forces tn unified and 
directed war effort particularly essential to 
this element of war. 

War Servtoes Division 

The War Services Division of Civilian De¬ 
fense, wht<m is oonewned with war problems 
other than proteotion, ahould be adminis¬ 
tered by the state War CoimeU imder the 
advisory direction of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

VX. nXMXSPHXBX OXVKNaEa 

Much has been said about the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere os an integrated 
military unit—a basic idea which was first 
enunciated by President Monroe axid sup¬ 
ported by Ghreat Britain in 1638. 

Progreas and development of weapona, air¬ 
craft. and atomic power have made it impera¬ 
tive that people of the American continents 
realistically unite for the defenae of their 
rights and the maintenance of peace. Ac¬ 
cordingly, two apeoiflo major proposals have 
teen made: 

Various propoeals are now under considera¬ 
tion to provide for Interchange of defense in¬ 
formation and personnel, strengthening of 
defenses, standardization of equipment, and 
closer working relationships between the ns- 
tions of the American oontlnente. All such 
efforts should be encouraged and supported 
as vital aids to greater hemispheric solidarity. 

Great Importance must be placed on the 
values of distance to soften Initial blows 
against us and provide for counteraction 
with allies distant from our shores. This 
hemispheric solidarity of military policy and 
action la developing to the satisfaction of the 
nations eoseemed. 

VXX. ATOaeXe BOMB 

The develoinnent of new weapotu. particu¬ 
larly the atomie bomb, win continue to be 
reflected in our future plans. It is estimated 
that within the next year or so atomic war¬ 
fare, guided mlssUea. biological warfare, and 
extended oapabllltlea of air power wlU bring 
about changes in the composition snd equip¬ 
ment of our armed forces, as well as in our 
strategy. Scientiflo develc^pment will accel¬ 
erate the tempo of future war and will tend 
to make it truly total. 

The secret of the atomlo bomb ahould be 
kept by us until satisfactory guarantees are 
estabUshed by the United Nations for ade¬ 
quate international inspection and control. 

OONCtTTSXOW 

This report has described briefly: 

<1) The organization of the United Na¬ 
tions, and 

(3) The outline of the measures which the 
authoritiee of this Kstlon, charged with its 
security, are recommandhig tn view of the 
general situation of the world today and in 
retroapeot of the records of the past. 

From thme voices high tn authority and In 
ffixperlence comes the admonition that, at 
this time, our security at b(»ne and our In¬ 
fluence abroad depend directly upon the Na¬ 
tion's power, maintained in readiness for im¬ 
mediate and efficient application to the erlols 
of war. 

Tlris admonition has come down to use 
from the first President of this Nation and 
his advisers. 
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It la probable that all our ware since the 
Kevolutton would have been avoided had 
we applied the maxim of the military ages 
recommended to us by Oeorge Washington 
In time of peace prepare for war. Certainly 
tbe cost In blood and treasure would have 
been minimized in any of our unavoidable 
wars. 


Addreit of Aitodate Juttice Robert 
H. Jackton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 

or WZW TOIUK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Robert H. Jackson, Asso¬ 
ciate Justice, Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivered at plaque-un- 
veilins ceremonies sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Committee for the American Cele¬ 
bration of the One Hundredth Anniver¬ 
sary of Liberia, at the foot of the John 
Marshall statue, on the west front of the 
Capitol of the United States, in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., July 26, 1947. Mr. Justice 
Jackson Is an official descendant of Judge 
Bushrod Washington, early Supreme 
Court Justice and first president of the 
American Colonization Society—foster¬ 
ing organization of the colony of Liberia. 

Mr. Minister and friends of the Republic 
of Liberia, a century ago today the Repub¬ 
lic of Liberia declared Itself an independent 
nation, its history has been interwoven 
closely with that of the United States. Its 
colonization period also had a unique con¬ 
nection with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It would not be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the Liberian colony was 
cradled by the Court. 

The acquisition of the territory was pro¬ 
moted and its settlement was stimulated 
and supervised by an almost forgotten or¬ 
ganization known as the American Coloniza¬ 
tion Society. The first national president of 
this association was Mr. Justice Bushrod 
Washington, nephew of Oeorge Washington, 
but a man with claims to distinction other 
than this kinship. Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the shadow of whose statue we are assem¬ 
bled, also was active in the organization and 
was president of tbe Virginia branch as well 
as head of the Richmond local chapter. 
Ellas B. Caldwell, clerk of the Supreme Court, 
was one of the founders of the society and 
Its first secretary-treasurer. Many of the 
early meetings were held In the Supreme 
Court chambers, located at that time in the 
Capitol. But this remarkable society reached 
beyond Court circles. Men of such diverse 
philosophy as Daniel Webster and Gen. An¬ 
drew Jackson are found uniting in its Ac¬ 
tivities. After holding the presidency of tbe 
society for 13 years, Mr. Justice Washington 
was succeeded by Charles Carroll of Car¬ 
rollton, and then by James Madison, and he 
In turn was followed by Henry Clay, nrancls 
Scott Key was a director, and while many 
names prominent In its work have faded 
from popular recollection, tbe roster of of-< 
fleers was a Who's Who of leading Ameri¬ 
cans of the early nineteenth century. 

Many different reasons have led to the 
foundation of different new nations. Li¬ 
beria is the only one that occurs to me as 
having been founded to ease a troubled na¬ 
tional conscience. Xt la an outgrowth of 


the most deplorable chapter In American hie- 
tory—H>ne which stiU leavae an ugly realdue 
of misunderstanding between races and, to 
some extent, between sections of our coun¬ 
try. But long before slavery became an 
Issue between the North and the South, tbe 
African slave trade had alined the many more 
humane peoples of both sections agalnet the 
relatively small minority of both sections 
who profUted by It. Colonial efforts by Vir¬ 
ginia and others to stop the trafllc were 
vetoed by the King. Jefferson’s original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence 
contained a hot denunciation of the traffic 
In slaves and the King's use of his veto “sup¬ 
pressing every legislative attempt to prohibit, 
or to restrain, this execrable commerce." 
Jefferson recorded that our northern breth¬ 
ren, who had been pretty considerable car¬ 
riers of slaves, united with South Carolina 
and Georgia in deleting that clause. It was 
this same combination which wrote into the 
Federal Constitution a legalization of the 
Importation of slaves for 20 years against 
tbe fiery denunciation by Oeorge Mason of 
Virginia of this infernal traffic. 

Notwithstanding this entrenched legal 
position of slavery, its evils stirred the con¬ 
science of many men in the South as well 
as In the North. A mass meeting in nearby 
Fairfax County had declared "our most earn¬ 
est wish to see an entire stop forever put to 
such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade." 
In 1778, after Its independence, Virginia 
promptly bad prohibited further Importa¬ 
tion of slaves, and after the establishment 
of the Union it ceded to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment that great empire known as the 
Northwest Territory, and Mr. Jefferson led 
the fight to exclude slavery from It. 

Tbe consequence of this recognition Of the 
Injustice of slavery led many legal owners 
of slaves, by will or deed, to emancipate them. 
But it soon appeared that a technical free¬ 
dom may fall far short of a realized freedom. 
The freedmen were without homes or land, 
or means to acquire them, without stock or 
tools or the credit to buy them, without 
capacity to get necessities of life which even 
a harsh master had found it in his Interest 
to provide. The pitiful lot of these freed 
slaves stirred such men as those 1 have named 
to found and maintain the American Coloni¬ 
zation Society. It first sought to resettle 
them in some of the American free States but 
found the Inhabitants inhospitable. At last 
It decided upon Liberia. Congress appropri¬ 
ated 8100,000 for the purpose In 2610. Pres¬ 
ident Monroe zealously put the fund to work, 
In recognition of which the capital of the 
little colony took the name Monrovia. In 
1853 Virginia appropriated 830.000 per year 
for 5 years for transportation and sustenance 
of freed Negoes who desired to emigrate. 

While the society's accomplishments fell 
far short of the vision of its founders, the 
Liberian Republic of today bears witness to 
its substantial success. Of course, it was not 
without its critics. Borne slaveholders feared 
that any agitation of the conscience might 
endanger the Institution of slavery, while 
extreme abolitionists did not want to miti¬ 
gate Its evils lest the institution be made 
more acceptable and permanent. But we 
may say that Liberia represents an effort by 
men of noble intention to mitigate the 
cruelty and Injuistlce of a system of human 
bondage they were not strong enough to 
destroy. 

The way of the Liberian refugee was not 
easy. Climate, wild beast, hostile native, and 
piratical white men made life hazardous and 
difficult. But the freed men overcame these 
obstacles In one of tbe heroic episodes of 
history. In 1847 this people was sufficiently 
secure to declare Itself the independent Re¬ 
public of Liberia with a Vlrglnia-bom Pres¬ 
ident, Joseph Jenkins Roberts. It marked 
its debut Into the society of nations with a 
simple appeal, unsurpassed In its dignity 
when read in the light of the history of the 


Liberian pe<H>le. Xt asked of the nations 
“that they will n^ard us with the sympathy 
and friendly oonalderatlou to which the pe¬ 
culiarities of our condition entitle us, and 
extend to us that comity which marks the 
friendly intercourse olvlUzed and inde¬ 
pendent oommimltles." 

We must acknowledge with humiliation 
tliat while this fair and modest appeal was 
answered with recognition by many great 
countries. Including England and France. It 
was left unheeded for nearly 15 years by the 
United Btatos. But at that time the slavery 
Issue had been made a sectional Issue, a 
result for which neither section can be ac¬ 
quitted. The people unhappily were pre¬ 
occupied with the preliminary phases of the 
great but deplorable struggle between the 
North and South. However, in 1861 Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln said to Congress, "If any good 
reason exists why we should persevere longer 
in withholding our recognition of the Inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty of Haiti and 
Liberia, I am unable to discern it." Recog¬ 
nition toon followed. 

Liberia, although a small coimtry, has 
lent her support to efforts to organize, in 
the Interests of peace, the International 
commimlty of which she thus became an 
Independent and sovereign member. She be¬ 
came a charter member of the United Na¬ 
tions and was a member of the League of 
Nations before It. In two world wars Liberia 
has taken a place on the side of the United 
States and her contributions to victory have 
been far from negligible. Situated where 
the West African coast turns abruptly east¬ 
ward. she occupies a strategic location as 
that part of Africa nearest to the American 
hemisphere. In June 2943 President Roose¬ 
velt, returning from the conference at Casa¬ 
blanca. visited Liberia and was the guest of 
Its Government. This dramatized the grow¬ 
ing American awareness of the Important 
part Liberia Is destined to play as the whole 
African continent looms larger In the world 
scheme of things. Steadily Increasing pro¬ 
duction and expanding trade, possession of 
vital resources, and rapidly Improving serv¬ 
ice facilities assure her future economic po¬ 
sition. Prom now on we may expect the 
lot of her people to be less severe. 

In setting up their new government a cen¬ 
tury ago the Liberian people took as a model 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
cannot but think that the fact that these 
early migrants should have chosen American 
Institutions to transplant in their new en¬ 
vironment, despite the fact that they were 
virtually refugees from America, Is a great 
tribute to their generosity and Insight. 

But If our constitutional system of liberty 
under law does at times afford an inadequate 
and Imperfect protection to the individual 
and the minority, it cannot be denied that 
it today comes nearer to that goal than any 
other. It differentiates us sharply and favor¬ 
ably from those systems which are founded 
In the philosophy that all individual rights 
are submerged in the will of the state and 
that no minority has the right to oppose the 
government. The dignity of the individual, 
the right of the people to bo governed by a 
system and administration of their choice, 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is the confession of po¬ 
litical faith In which the people of both of 
our countries put their trust. The road to 
the truly ideal society is uphill and stretches 
beyond our sight. But we will travel It 
together. 

Against this historical background it is fit¬ 
ting that a Justice of the Supreme Court par¬ 
ticipate In this anniversary to unveil a sculp¬ 
ture symbolic of the relations between our 
two countries. In the artists' concept hands 
extending from the African and North Amer¬ 
ican Continents are clasped across the sea. 
In this friendly grasp we will make and share 
progress in the arts and sciences of oivlllea- 
tlon, In commerce and manufacture, In gov« 
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•rament, and enlightened eoolal organlsa- 
tlon—in all thoae things iwhioh make life 
beautlftil and I now disclose to you 

the sculpture whose creator has put Into en> 
during bronze sentiments which X can only 
put In fleeting words. 


Helping Nahire To Change EnTironment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTAKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement entitled “Help¬ 
ing Nature To Change Environment/' 
made by J. Russell Smith, professor of 
economic geography at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, at the recent valley authority 
conference held in Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

IiadlSB and gentlemen, I am sure you are 
not personally economic Idiots, but 1 think 
anyone who listened to most of this program 
will have to admit that the United States in 
the management of resources Is slightly eco¬ 
nomically Idiotic. 

I think we are In this mess because not 
more than about 1 percent of the graduates 
of American colleges have had any geography, 
which were the things they got most of at 
their mother's knee. 

I think we need to develop a new concept 
of crime. That is the crime against the 
future- 

I often thought of the statement that is 
accredited to a Member of the American 
Congress in the past; he explained one day, 
"I am tired of keeping up this posterity; 
what have they ever done for us?" 

Now geography Is one of the branches of 
the study of nature, and there are some 
certain things about the laws of nature that 
we are prone to forget. 

Nature accepts no alibis. The laws of na¬ 
ture are enforced, even on the Army engi¬ 
neers. 

I have thought over and over again, In the 
last few days, how they got that way. What 
makes the Army engineer’s head work like it 
does? 

1 think his past is some explanation. He 
was fixed up In a beautiful uniform when he 
was young, and, of course, we all know what 
a uniform does to the girls. 

Then he goes to West Point, and he obeys 
orders and he comes out an officer and he 
gives orders. He Is obeyed. The lieutenant 
talks to the private, and the private has to 
step around, and so on clear up the line. 

By the time he has a row of stars on his 
costume he doesn’t know the difference be¬ 
tween one of his orders and a fact, so we have 
this appalling situation with regard to throw¬ 
ing money down the stream. 

Our Job is to find out what we want to do 
and. as far as we can, let nature help. You 
con cooperate with nature, and you can make 
It cooperate with you. or so much the worse 
for you and the rest of us. 

I want to talk a little bit about three val¬ 
leys which have something to do with this 
problem that we have been talking about 
here, and If we may have the lights off I 
should like to show a few slides which will 
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give some facts about which X wish to maks 
some remarks. 

(Slide.) 

That is a picture In the heart of California, 
not far from Ixxb Angeles, close to the Pacific 
coast. 

Those hills are water-borne, unconsoli¬ 
dated material, no rooks in them, and they 
have been put to lima beans year after year, 
left there, exposed to the weather and rain 
and you see what the farmer has had to do 
to keep from the development, really, of 
a canyon, as this soft soil was moved. 

When I say canyons, I submit this as evi¬ 
dence 

(New slide.) 

That valley Is half a mile wide, or a little 
more, and not very many miles long. Some 
40 or 50 years ago that was perfectly flat all 
the way across as it is on the right side of the 
picture. When the rain came the water 
slowly oozed along the surface and along 
the end of the valley and got out. 

The farmer thought he would like to pay 
a neighbor $8 to make two furrows right 
down the middle of It. The water ran down 
the furrows. It starts a canyon. 

(New slide.) 

Please notice the bam and the truck up 
at the left. That Is a near view of the upper 
part of that gully. This will go along tmtil 
the bam probably falls in. This material 
has no rocks in it and when the rain makes 
It wet It goes down In chunks of 1(X) tons 
or more. 

A little farther upstream the county was 
spending $6,000 to make the necessary sup¬ 
ports for a road that had prevlotuly gone 
very satisfactorily across the valley. 

At the lower end they were spending thou¬ 
sands of dollars to make a great dam of earth, 
and under It. a cement outlet, and at this 
end of the outlet, a vertical cement water 
entrance, and as the thing filled up, it raised 
the entrance higher and higher, hoping to 
partly refill this gully, or canyon, which 
was destroying the valley so rapidly. It cost 
$3 to make and thousands to partly cure. 

(New elide.) 

The large part of the Missouri Basin Is 
great plains pasture land. It. too, can 
erode, and we have bad enormous soil de¬ 
struction. because we have overpastured, and 
broken nature's balance. 

The real import of what I have to say to¬ 
day about geography and nature's law, Is 
the fact that the surface of the earth as we 
find it, has been brought into some kind of 
a balance by nature: Balance of vegetation 
against erosion; a balanoe of vegetation 
against gravity. When man destroys the 
balance, the result is often very far reaching. 

On one side of this picture you see a field 
with a lot of grass left on it, with enough to 
hold the earth, and on the left you see one 
where the earth is shining out there. 

(New slide.) 

Here you see the balled-up land and gully 
beginning, as the waters have a swifter 
chance to get the earth. 

(New slide.) 

There Is in the Rocky Mountain country 
peculiar topographic forms. A valley 6, 10, 
and 16 miles wide, many miles long, has no 
stream In it. The valley Itself is filled up 
with the wash from the mountains, often to 
great depth, soft material, water borne. It 
Is rich. Before the white man got there, in 
many of these wide open valleys the grass 
was knee high or head high. In fact, one of 
the troubles of the earlier explorers was they 
would be head and ears covered over In tall 
grass. 

In nature, when It comes to rain, the grass 
Just falls down ahead of the water, and this 
valley, miles long, miles wide, may have 
much water running out of It. We break the 
grass carpet. 

Please note the size of the man. You will 
see how the dirt has fallen In In great chunka. 


Now the soil-oonservatlOQ people have told 
me In the area of Arlecma and New Mexico to 
Just let this alone. In mc»t cases, vegeta¬ 
tion will quickly come back and hold It. 

(New slide.) 

This Is the same scene some years later. 
It was practically bound once again by the 
binding of grass, but it requires care. You 
cannot go out and grab and grab and grab. 

(New slide.) 

Those roots are of the 8-foot-taU grass. 
They are roots. 

(New slide.) 

Here is a view of one of those upland 
valleys that had no stream until we came 
along and destroyed the vegetation. 

Now look: Once the cutting starts, It de¬ 
velops a vertical front and the water turns 
into a waterfall that cuts under and then 
develops branches. 

(New slide.) 

Now the little point for all those Interested 
in this thing Is, What becomes of this stuff 
that is cut out of these upland accumula¬ 
tions of soft material, these upland gullies 
and these com fields? 

Look at the beautiful river before you. 
There is the upper Rio Grande today, photo¬ 
graphed in January by myself. 

It was taken looking downstream from the 
bridge at Albuquerque. The river has filled 
up the channel completely, and to prevent 
floods the people have built up the banks. 
You see at the right a bank, topped by wire 
fencing to assist the water in getting away, 
and a wide stretch of sand. 

I turned arotmd and took the picture up¬ 
stream. and you will eee a little forest, ntie 
water winds, between floods, back and forth. 
It must make a longer stream, deposits more 
rapidly, making a forest in the middle of 
the stream and further blocking It. 

(New slide.) 

A photograph from the hank of the river. 
You see the automobile standing on the 
dike. Notice bow high the dike is above the 
land to the left. 

At tbe center is an artificial ditch dug for 
drainage. This combination of the buUdlng 
of the river, the building of the dikes, adds 
further to the building of the river and the 
dikes. It breaks up the alkali and thousands 
of acres In the upper region today has passed 
out of cultivation because it was water¬ 
logged and the river could no longer drain it. 

First the uplands were ruined by erosion. 
Second, the valley was ruined by the deposit 
of the trash that the erosion brought on. 
Can you beat It? Am I not Justified In say¬ 
ing that we are, as a Nation, in our policy of 
land and resources, economic idiots? 

Now valley No. 8: I had the pleasure of 
traveling around some years ago on a field 
mission with M. E. Muskrake, who had been 
for a number of years chief of the United 
States Department of Agriculture's division 
for extermination of pernicious animals. All 
the people who hunted mountain lions and 
coyotes were subject to M. E. Muskrake. He 
was an applied naturalist. Such a man of 
course, must know animals. 

He told me of an experience of buying a 
piece of land Jiist below a national forest In 
Arizona. It was near tbe forest and It would 
be a good chance to see the animals. He ob¬ 
served a hole In the hank where a pair of 
beavers had their habitation. The beavers 
built a dam. Presently they had a house and 
had a family. 

Vegetation was rather scarce around there, 
but there was a small growth of willow, also 
aspen. The willow tree Is beaver candy. It 
is the first choice he eats If he has his free 
choice. Aspen was the ham sandwich, or 
less. He wondered what those beavers would 
do "With the first little" patch of willow. He 
expected them to destroy It the first winter. 

Would you believe It. those beavers did not 
touch that willow the first year or the second 
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year, but ran up tlie ttream. It grew big. 
They went up the hlUaide Xartber and ate 
aspen. About the third year they began to 
eat a little willow, but they never extermi¬ 
nated that willow. They conserved It. It 
seems to me that In the battle to the death 
for the country, between the beavers and 
ourselves, the wrong party got possession of 
it if you are thinking about the welfare of 
the continent. 

Really, as human affairs go, this situation 
is appallingly new. While we pat ourselves 
on the chest until it resounds, telling our¬ 
selves how smart we are, the thing that im¬ 
presses me is how dumb we are. Men had 
horses, If you please, from three or four thou¬ 
sand B. C. until about A. D. 900 before they 
ever learned enough to make a horse collar 
and hitch him up. They did not even have 
a stirrup when Trajan conquered Thracla, 
about A D. 70. 

We think the Yankees are smart. 1 used 
to. They went west with the concept of ac¬ 
quiring land. They went with a certain 
concept of a barn. You have all seen them. 
They were put on a hillside sloping south 
You dig down, put the animals In the basin, 
drive on the other aide and pitch In the bay. 
The Yankees went out In Illinois In per¬ 
fectly flat country, built themselves a barn 
with a door 8 feet up, put a driveway 
up to It, got a load of hay and brought It in. 
It took them two generations to lit a barn to 
the piece of flat land. That does not amount 
to much, except to demonstrate human 
stupidity. 

But when It came to transplanting some¬ 
thing from Europe, then came the tragedy. 
We brought over the concept of plowing the 
land and planting it. In Europe they had 
plowed land and planted it to wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats, grasses all. covering the ground 
entirely. They got here and found corn, 
presently cotton, and tobacco, three crops. 
Two of them are major land users. They are 
the three major land users. All of them are 
planted In rows; the plants are far apart, 
requiring cultivation between tbe rows. So 
every time tbe corn is cultivated and every 
time the cotton is cultivated and every time 
the tobacco is cultivated, topsoil is loosened 
ready to be removed by running water. 

There is the new thing, row crops and till¬ 
age. And a new thing, another new thing, 
the thunder storm. You read about Xiondon 
fog and London mists, but London has about 
23 inches of rain a year. An Englishman 
puts on his thick woolens and he does not 
mind it, that is all he needs. He would 
get wet through here In mighty quick time at 
the rate of sometimes 5 inches In an hour. 

Every Inch is 123 tons of water to the 
acre. Down it goes. Our corn flelds, our 
cotton flelds. oiu* tobacco flelds get It, So 
we get astounding figures of destruction that 
Mr. Hugh Bennett has made for our con¬ 
sideration, for our alarm, and, if we have any 
common sense, for our motivation. 

The thing 1 wish to leave with you Is that 
we need to recognize the fact that nature 
has left things In balance and when we de¬ 
stroy it we destroy It at our peril. And the 
next thing Is the gravity of the situation. 

A share of our soil resources that are going 
is enough to make you ask the question. 
Will the United States be but a flash in the 
pan of history? The answer Is “Yes”, If we 
keep on destroying resources for a few cen¬ 
turies. one or two, as rapidly as we have 
destroyed them during tbe time that we 
here have been alive. 

The gravity of the situation and the ur¬ 
gency of the situation are. the things that I 
woiUd leave with you as background for this 
question of Shall we let all kinds of hodge¬ 
podge continue to waste money on our river 
valleys and not take care of them, or shall 
we put them under common sense? 


Wathinftoii Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or sacBxoAif 

IN TBE HOUSE OF BEFRESBNTATIVEB 

SatUT^ay, July 26, 1947 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
Congressmen are going to spend some 
time on official business this summer, in 
spite of the fact that they could loaf and 
fish. They are the ones who will make 
inspection trips, hold hearings, or con¬ 
duct surveys In August and September so 
that when Congress reassembles next 
January, all the information needed will 
be on hand for the guidance of the legis> 
lators. 

There has been some criticism of the 
number of overseas investigations that 
will be made, but when the amount of 
money that Congress may save because 
of these trips is compared to the small 
amount that will be spent, such criticism 
evaporates. 

Investigating our foreign policies on 
the spot, where these policies actually 
are being carried out, may help convince 
some Congressmen of the futility of at¬ 
tempting to buy good will with Ameri¬ 
can dollars. It likely will prove to 
others the Inefficiencies of our Depart¬ 
ment of State. It may show others that 
much of the screened Information 
brought into the United States by for¬ 
eign spokesmen Is nothing but sheer 
propaganda. 

A number of subcommittees of the 
House of Representatives and of the Sen¬ 
ate will make these trips. Do not let 
anybody tell you that they are useless 
trips. They will help the Congressman 
by Increasing his personal knowledge 
and grasp of conditions, and they will 
help Congress as a whole because many 
Members of Congress will be better in¬ 
formed as to the facts in tbe issues of 
foreign policy thav come up next year. 

Just before they left for home. Con¬ 
gressmen were presented with a perfect 
picture of how the executive branch of 
the Federal Government has worked to 
cause higher prices, while blaming the 
Republicans for not doing something to 
lower prices. 

Congressmen read on the market 
pages of their newspapers that the price 
of wheat climbed one day as much as 4 
cents a bushel, because the Government 
was offering Increases of 15 and 20 cents 
per hundredweight in its flour buying for 
export. 

Bakers and other businessmen know 
that such increases in wheat and flour 
mean eventual Increases in the price of 
bread every American housewife must 
purchase at the grocery stores. To get 
wheat and flour, In competition with 
Uncle Sam, private millers and manu¬ 
facturers have to pay higher and higher 
prices. 

That is a prime example of how Uncle 
Sam. tbrou^ the executive branch of 
the Government and its overseas spend- 
lend policies, forces you and me to pay 
more for the things we have to buy to 
live. 


The bureaucrats are buying franti¬ 
cally, although there Is the greatest 
amount of wheat on the Plains in the 
memory of living man. It seems incred¬ 
ible that the Government would use the 
people’s own tax money to ruin the con¬ 
sumer's dollar, but that is what has hap¬ 
pened, and is happening. 

Another sample of how the present 
administration is encouraging inflation 
on one hand, while pretending to fight 
It on the othe**. Is furnished the people 
by what happened between the coal¬ 
mine operators and John L. Lewis. 

By obtaining huge wage increases for 
his workers. Lewis, in effect, has chal¬ 
lenged every other labor leader in the 
United States to press for higher wages 
in the coming months, particularly next 
spring. 

Of course, the new wage increa.se 
upped the price of mining coal consid¬ 
erably. 

President Truman said nothing against 
allowing such a wage increase, but he 
did call on the coal companies and in¬ 
dustry generally not to raise prices Just 
because their costs had gone up. Engag¬ 
ing in his usual economic double-talk, he 
asked industry to lose money while wait¬ 
ing to see if productivity Increases would 
not make up for the gains in wages. 

Industry could not wait—and we are in 
for higher prices. 


Only Complex Imports Now Can Save 
United States in Next War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or MIBBOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF IUSPBB8BNTATIVBS 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, how long 
will it take the American people to learn? 

The success in modern war depends 
more upon efficient weapons that it does 
upon the number of men. Those of us 
who have been branded as “isolationists,” 
though we have seen much more of the 
world than our accusers, know that it is 
not mass armies but scientific research 
and technological development that will 
bring victory in this atomic age. 

Under leave heretofore granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I submit the following 
article by Jim Lucas, which appeared in 
the Washington Dally News of July 26, 
1947. It will definitely prove to the most 
Doubting Thomas that we cannet destroy 
the enemy unless we have something 
with which to destroy him. 

OMLT CK>MPLKX IMPORTS WOW CAN SAVE UNITED 
STATES IN NEXT WAX 

(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Today the United States could not sup¬ 
port a major war by itself. 

World Wars I and n blasted tbe illusion 
that we are self-sufficient. Pearl Harbor 
foimd us critically short In basic war mate¬ 
rials, but Army and Navy planners hope never 
again will we be caught In that position. 

Tbe Interior Department, after a 5-year 
study, says the foimdation of our industrial 
economy Is assured for many decades. We 
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are, it reports, “not confronted with a 
scarcity of raw materials which could 
threaten the basic security of our steel In¬ 
dustry.” 

The Army-Navy Munitions Board has found 
we must depend on foreign sources for all 
our antimony, asbestos, chrome, columblte, 
corundum, Industrial diamonds, emetine, 
graphite, hyoscine, Jewel bearings, kyanlte, 
monozite, nickel, opium, pepper, metals of 
the platinum group, pyrethrum, quartz, que¬ 
bracho, qulnldlne, quinine, rubber, talc, 
shellac, tantallne. tin, and zircon. We Im¬ 
port 95 percent of our mica. We ge 90 per¬ 
cent of our beryl, bauslte, iodine, metallurg¬ 
ical manganese from foreign sources. We 
buy 80 percent of our bismuth, cadmium, 
and rutile. 

Moreover, W. John Kenney. Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Navy and a member of the Muni¬ 
tions Board, says 73 percent of our Imports 
are necessities. If 10 percent fails to get 
through. It ties up our economy 

For manganese and tin, for example, we 
mu.st go to South and West Africa and In¬ 
dia. The Munitions Board committed Itself 
to buy large quantities of manganese last 
year It hopes soon to build our reserve to 
minimum strength. Fourteen pounds of 
manganese go into every ton of steel. In 
all, 40 commodities, pnniuced In 67 countries, 
go Into Americiin steel. 

Chrome for steel Is another example. The 
Munitions Board Is buying all It can. But 
Russia already has a reserve of 16,000,000.000 
tons. 

We are critically short of rubber. On Pearl 
Harbor day we had 600.000 tons. Today we 
have IRO.OOO tons. Representative Dewey 
Shoht, Republican, of Missouri, on July 19 
warned ''.e Board: "It is high time to get 
busy and buy more rubber " But War Sec¬ 
retary Kenneth C Royall says International 
trade agreements are a barrier. 

Our petroleum reserves are shrinking. 
President Truman has asked a special com¬ 
mission to investigate. Civilian demands are 
higher than befoie the war The Navy’s ex- 
ploiatlons in Alaska so far have brought no 
more than a promise. W are critically short 
of manila fiber. 

In all. there are 67 raw materials on the 
Board’s first priority list; 24 have second 
priority. All are essential to national secu¬ 
rity. 

Finally, we must plan against the day ma¬ 
terials now adequate will be exhausted. At 
our present rate of withdrawals against 
proved reserves, copper will be used up In 19 
years, even if we get half our supply abroad. 
Lead will be exhausted m 10 yeans; zinc in 20 
years. Vanadium supplies will disappear by 
1953 

The Board’s Job is to buy enough scarce 
materials to Insuie our productive capacity. 

It gives itself 6 years. As supplies are bought 
they are stored in Army and Navy warehouses. 

Secretary Royall says the best guaranty of 
peace Is the knowledge by other nations that 
our warehouses are full of the things which 
enable us to produce even moie war goods 
than we produced In World War II—and pro¬ 
duce them quickly. 

Twentieth Century Congress—Specific 
Steps for Improving Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, Wal¬ 
ter P. Armstrong of the Memphis, Tenn., 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

bar, and former president of the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association, is one of the most 
thorough and thoughtful students of 
American history. Throughout the 
years he has spoken and written exten¬ 
sively on the American Congress and 
particularly the ways and means of 
strengthening our Federal legislature. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an article by Mr. Armstrong which 
appears in the July edition of the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association Journal. Mr. Arm¬ 
strong's analysis of the functioning of 
the La Follette-Monroney Act and of the 
steps necessary to further modernize 
Congress is entitled to thorough consid¬ 
eration and thoughtful study. 

A Twentieth-Centuky Concbess; Specific 

Steps for Improving Legislation: A Re¬ 
view 

(By Walter P. Armstrong) 

The co-authors of this significant June 
volume are Estes Kefauver, Member of 
Congress from the Chattanooga, Tenn., dis¬ 
trict, and Jack Levin, a capable and ex¬ 
perienced governmental consultant. Inter¬ 
nal evidence suggests that Dr. Levin acted 
In an editorial capacity. The opinions ex¬ 
pressed are those which Mr. Kefauver has 
consistently advocated during the 8 years 
he has been In Congress. The practical 
knowledge of the physical needs of the legis¬ 
lative body and the political realism shown 
could hardly have been acquired without 
personal experience. In discussing the leg¬ 
islative-executive relationship, the book 
speaks from a point of view exclusively that 
of the Congress, 

This study was published some 4 months 
after the effective date of the La Follette- 
Monroney Act ’ and takes into account the 
limited experience under that statute. 
While appreciating the progress made under 
this act, the authors point out that the reso¬ 
lution creating the joint committee tied Its 
hands by forbidding consideration of "cer¬ 
tain basic matters that go to the heart of 
any thorough repairing of ancient congres¬ 
sional machinery. Equally Important, due 
to the wide divergencies of viewpoint exist¬ 
ing among the members of the Joint com¬ 
mittee, only a part of the vorth-whlle sug¬ 
gestions that were made found a way Into 
their report to Congress. Finally, even the 
recommendations of this diluted report 
were whittled down drastically by tbe poli¬ 
tical compromises that were essential If any 
reorganization bill was to pass at all. Con¬ 
sequently. the real Job still remains” (p. 
lx) This Is In accord with other views. 
Robert Heller* "estimates that the act car¬ 
ried reorganization only halfway toward 
the necessary goal." while Representative 
Monronky has been quoted as declaring 
that there has been "backsliding from the 
act roughly at about 20 percent." * Dr. 
George B. Galloway, staff director of the 
Joint Committee on Reorganization Is 
quoted as saying that "If reorganization 

* Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
ch, 763; Public Law 601, 79th Cong., 2d sess. 
Cf. The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, by Charles W. Shull, Temple Law 
Quarterly, January 1947; vol. XX, No. 23, 
p. 375. 

* Author of Strengthening the Congress, 
National Planning Association, Washington, 
1945. Cf. review by Armstrong, 31 A. B. A. J. 
188; April 1945. 

“The quotations are from Congress Is Far 
From Reorganization by Philip S. Brough¬ 
ton. New York Times Magazine, May 18, 1945, 
The "backsliding referred to by Mr. Mon- 
RONEY is the violation of the spirit of act 
limiting the number of committees by creat¬ 
ing special committees and dividing standing 
committees into subcommittees. 
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stops here, some of the changes may do more 
harm than good” (p. 221). 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR MECHANICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Where do we go from here? This Is the 
question which Mr. Kefauver and Dr. Levin 
pose for themselves. Among the practical 
suggestions: Voting by electricity, estimated 
to save 24.3 legislative days each session; 
better telephone service: loudspeakers which 
will carry the floor proceedings to the office 
of each Member, The desirability of the 
first two of these proposals is not fairly de¬ 
batable. It Is doubtful whether it is de¬ 
sirable to take the chance of decreasing the 
already tenuous attendance by enabling the 
Members to follow the proceedings over loud¬ 
speakers, There are other methods, with 
fewer disadvantages, of conserving the time 
of the Members. 

It was no doubt Mr. Kefauver who real¬ 
ized the importance of solving the problem 
of how a Congressman who desires reelectlon 
can serve as Washington Representative of 
his constituents without sacrificing so much 
time as to disable himself from being an 
efficient Member of Congress. He concretizes 
the present situation by describing his ac¬ 
tivities on a typical day. The tabulation lists, 
during a 15-hour day, 8 tasks for constitu¬ 
ents, 11 as Member of Congress, 6 under both 
heads and 3 personal matters. The Ideal 
solution of this problem would be a strin¬ 
gent act prohibiting a Member of Congress 
from appearing In any capacity on behalf 
of any constituent. Mr. Kefauver’s sugges¬ 
tion Is that each Representative be given 
an administrative assistant who will act as 
"chore boy” for constituents. This limited 
relief the La Follette-Monroney Act did ac¬ 
cord to Senators but denied to Members of 
the Lower House. 

MAKING THE OFFICE MORE ATTRACTIVE TO MEN 
or HIGH CALIBER 

Mr. Kefauver and Dr. Levin are concerned 
not only with increasing the potential effi¬ 
ciency of Members of the type of those who 
constitute the present, and have made up 
the membership ol the past, Congresses, but 
with enlarging the caliber of those who will 
successfully seek election in the future. How 
can Congress be made more attractive to 
men whose character and capacity would 
make them desirable Members? There are 
two suggestions: Adequate pay. Including 
bei/ter retirement provisions, and longer 
terms. The La Follette-Monroney Act in¬ 
creased the pay to $12,500 a year with com¬ 
mensurate retirement benefits. The authors 
do not definitely commit themselves, but ap¬ 
parently they deem this still Insufficient. 
They endorse President Truman’s suggestion 
that the salary should be nearer $26,000 a 
year. The term they recommend Is one of 
4 years. Few men who have the qualifica¬ 
tions that should be possessed by a Member 
of Congress earn In private enterprise a less 
amount or have less security than this.* 

CHANCES WHICH WOULD REQUIRE A CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 

The lengthening of terms would, of course, 
require a constitutional amendment. It Is, 
however, within the scope of an objective 
which Is bettor qualified Congressmen and a 
more efficient Congress. This Is true also of 
another proposal that can be effectuated only 
by amendment—the granting of local auton¬ 
omy to the District of Columbia, While 
Justice to the residents of the District Is suf¬ 
ficient reason for such an amendment, It 
would result in considerably lightening the 

♦The disparity continues, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the present income-tax law 
has BO greatly reduced the net reward offered 
by private enterprise. Perhaps a balance can 
be struck which will make the financial re¬ 
turn from public office comparable with that 
of private business. 
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burden of an overworked Congress by salvag* 
ing 18 legislative days. 

A chapter la devoted to the only other 
amendment suggested-^pennlttlng the rati¬ 
fication of treaties by a majority of each 
House. Sound and familiar arguments are 
advanced—the Senate’s alleged unsatisfac¬ 
tory record on treaties, the necessity of im¬ 
plementation by the lower House, the in¬ 
creasing use of Executive agreements, "clos¬ 
ing a gap In democracy." As important as 
this subject is, it is beyond the frame of the 
author's real design—"modernizing what la 
still inadequate congressional machinery.** 

This is the only departure from a sym¬ 
metrical plan which consists in the main of 
projecting and supplementing the La Pollette- 
Monroney Act. As great an advance as that 
act is. it is not satisfactory even in the way 
in which it deals with the subjects which it 
covers. Even the Tort Claims Act contains 
so many exceptions and limitations that 
Congress may still be required to handle 
many claims.* 

THE LEGISJLATIVE REOBGAMIEATION ACT HAS MOT 
ATTAIMEO ITS GOAL 

It was by reducing and paralleling the 
committees of the House and Senate that the 
proponents of the Reorganiisatlon Act hoped 
to accomplish the greatest reform. There 
has been improvement, but the goal is far 
from attained either in theory or practice. 
It was a major accomplishment of the Beor- 
ganiaation Act to reduce Senate committees 
from 33 to 15 and House committees from 
48 to 19. Moreover, some of the Senate and 
House committees are matched so as to have 
identical functions. Mr. Kefauveb and Dr. 
Levin endorse the proposal of Dr. George B. 
Galloway" for 13 committees in each House, 
with Identic functions. They do not suggest, 
however, how the evil of subcommittees ’ and 
special committees is to be eliminated. Rid¬ 
ers to appropriation bills are prohibited by 
the Reorganization Act; they should not be 
permitted to be attached to any bill. The 
act provides that the House taxing and 
spending committees ahall meet jointly at 
the beginning of each session and prepare 
a legislative budget fixing the maximum 
amount to be appropriated. But these well- 
intentioned provisions are of little value be¬ 
cause there are no means of enforcing them. 
Hie only effective way that receipts and 
expenditures can be balanced is to vest the 
money-raising and spending powers in one 
committee (p. 119). 

I>RESENT METHODS OF SELKCTmO COMMITTEE 

chaiemem and members have defects 

At present the Democratic Members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
selected by the Democratic caucus, constitute 
the Democratic Committee on Committees 
and a second caucus ratifies their assign¬ 
ments. On the Republican side the delega¬ 
tion from each State that has one or more 
Republican Representatives selects one mem¬ 
ber of the Republican Committee on Com¬ 
mittees. That Member has as many votes as 
there are Republican Representatives from 
his State. Mr. Kefauver, a Democrat, prefers 
the Republican method. 

Seniority, it is argued, should be ignored 
in selecting committee chairmen and rank- 

*For a discussion of the Tort Clahns Act, 
see Tort Claims Against Government: Mu¬ 
nicipal. State, and F'ederal Liability, by Ed¬ 
win Borchard; and Federal Tort Claims 
Act: Comments and Questions for Practicing 
Lawyers, by Harold G. Aron, 33 A. B. A. J. 
221 and 226; March 1947. 

0 See Congress at the Crossroads, by George 
B. Gallaway (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; New 
York, 1946). 

In the New York Times of April 14, 1947, 
Is a list of 146 subcommittees. Bee also 
United States Code Gongresaional Service, 
1947. Advance Sheet 4 (p. 29 et eeq.). 


Ing members, instead, by secret ballot, ma¬ 
jority membera ahould elect a chairman and 
minority membera the ranking member. 

To use the expression of the author, the 
chairman ahould be the servant, not the 
oaar, of the committee. The Reorganization 
Act makes It the duty of committee chair¬ 
men to report promptly to the floor bills ap¬ 
proved by a committee. There is, however, 
no easy msthod of enforcement. Oommlttae 
action would be made effective by automati¬ 
cally assigning to ths cfdendar of the Senate 
and House bills unanimously reported and 
by discharging from a committee and plac¬ 
ing on the calendar bills for which this re¬ 
quest is made by one-third of the member¬ 
ship of any committee. 

methods of ZNCBEABINa PARTY aZSPONSZBn.ITT 
AS TO LXOISLATXON 

The authors are concerned over the lack 
of party responsibility in Congress. The 
Democratic caucus is an ineffective method 
of determining or enforcing party policy. 
One of ite rules provides that members are 
not bound upon questions Involving a con¬ 
struction of the Constitution or upon which 
members have made contrary pledgee to con¬ 
stituents or received contrary instructions 
from the nominating authority. I»artly be¬ 
cause of this rule, but largely because of the 
heterogenous composition of the party, Dem¬ 
ocratic caucusea have almost ceased to be 
held and there is almost a complete lack of 
party responsibility. This rule, it is sug¬ 
gested. should be abrogated and the author¬ 
ity of the caucus revived. 

An even better way of fixing party respon¬ 
sibility. it is insisted, is to provide for ma¬ 
jority and minority joint policy committeea. 
The majority policy committee (National 
Legislative Policy Committee) would consist 
of the Vice President or President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the majority leaders and their 
whips, and the 13 committee chairmen from 
each House. The minority policy committee 
would consist of the opposite numbers to the 
members of the majority committee. The 
fzinction of these committees, which would be 
entirely independent of the Executive, would 
be to prepare a legislative prt^am, draft 
needed legislation, and to scrutinize the exe¬ 
cution of this legislation.* 

Congress and all committees should he ade¬ 
quately staffed. The staffing suggested seems 
to be such as would enable congress not only 
to Initiate, draft.* and thoroughly consider 
legislation, but such as would equip It for 
supervising to a large extent the executive 
department.^ 


• The Reorganization Act as Introduced 
provides for policy committeea limited in 
scope. This provision, while approved by the 
Senate, was stricken out. The Senate, how¬ 
ever, was given a policy committee for the 
first 6 months of 1947. There has been no 
extension. 

* In the past the House at least has, because 
of Inadequate staffing, been almost forced at 
times to rely upon outside aid In drafting 
and considering legislation. It is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether this help la 
coming from interested lobbyists or expert, 
public-minded, altruistic organizations. Mr. 
SUefattver gives the American Bar Association 
full credit for having rendered significant 
public service in the latter capacity. (P. 
163.) 

» The rules of agencies would **be tentative 
until the appropriate congressional commit¬ 
tee has examined them.** (P. 151.) If there 
was no objection within a time fixed the rules 
would become effective The basis of this Is 
that here Is a partial delegation of legisla¬ 
tive power which should remain subject to 
the veto of the legislative. The act authoriz¬ 
ing the promiilgatlon of the Rules of ClvU 
Procedure contained a simUar provision. Act 


the only pr<;^>osal looking to better legisla¬ 
tive-executive coordination is based on the 
belief that there would be less friction if Oon- 
gress had a better understanding of the con¬ 
duct of the executive department and could 
exercise more informed supervision. This 
would be effectuated by each executive de- 
paxment and major agency maintaining an 
office on Capitol HUl with a top-flight repre- 
senUtlva in charge. Day-to-day liataon 
would be maintained with the chairmen of 
appropriate Senate and House committees. 
Monthly these department and agency repre- 
aentativea would report to a joint meeting 
of the Senate and House committees charged 
with the duty of legislation in their fields. 
At least every 2 weeks there would be a quea- 
tlon-and-answor period of not more than 2 
hours In each House, Members of the Cabi¬ 
net and beads of agencies would be invited 
to attend and, under proper safeguards, asked 
to azMwer questions concerning their depart¬ 
ments. Thus Congress would be kept fully 
informed as to executive activities.” 


Mrs. Martha Ellen Tmman 


EXl^ENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSL OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
hearts of thousands of Americans are 
bowed down with grief today over the 
passing of the dear mother of our be¬ 
loved President. 

The relationship between President 
Truman and his mother was not only 
tender and beautiful but expressive of a 
supreme love and devotion of a son for 
his mother and of a mother for her son. 
The Truman family and the strong ties 
that have bound and held it together are 
typical of the true spirit of America that 
has made us great and strong. 

Martha Ellen Truman, a typical Mis¬ 
souri mother, has made a great contribu¬ 
tion to our Nation, and the words of Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle touching the life of 
this great mother and her son, our Presl- 


of June 19, 1934. oh. 651, secs 1. 2 (46 Stat. 
1064) ; U. S. C.. title 28. secs. 723b. 723c. 

A logical development would be Morris 
Ernst’s suggestion: "It seems to me that in 
every case where the court has split on a 
matter of important interpretations as to 
what Congress meant in a statute, some com¬ 
mittee of the Congress should promptly meet 
to decide whether the legislators meant what 
the majority wrote or what the minority 
thought." Review of The Nine Young Men 
(by Wesley McOune), New York Times oook 
review aectlon, June 6,1947. If the executive 
department is to be supervised, why not the 
judicial? 

” Although there have been many similar 
proposals, in recent years Blr. Kzfaxtver has 
been the chief advocate of the questlon-and- 
answer period. Cf. The Kefauver resolu¬ 
tion, ^ Armstrong. 80 A. B. A. J. 826; June 
1944. Mr. Kefattvzi’z resolution contem¬ 
plates separate questlon-and-answer periods 
for the House and Senate. Perhaps time 
could be saved by a Joint arrangement. 

NoTZ.—The book referred to la A Twentieth 
Century Congress, by Esrxs Kefauver and 
Jack Levin, Mew York: BueU, Sloan ft Pearce. 
June 1847. $8. Pagee xlv. 886. 
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dent, arc Indeed appropriate, and I In¬ 
sert them herewith with the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Record; 

ISRS. MARTHA ELLEN TRtJMAN 

While President Truman, like Lincoln, 
another 

Great President, owes his success 
To his most remarkable, lovable mother, 
That strengthened his life, for the stress 
That, out In the unfolding future, awaited 
Him, he*8 called today to lament 
The passing of her whose devout, consecrated 
Life largely made him President. 

The duties that weighed upon him could 
not smother 

The great love that he In his heart. 
When he became President, felt for his 
mother— 

And, since Death has torn them apart. 

He, true to her teachings, in humble sub¬ 
mission 

Still, as her obedient son, 

In perfect accord with the famly tradition. 
Prays, “hot my will, but Thine be done." 

His love for his father, wife, sister, or brother. 
However sweet, is diflPrent from 
The love that he had for his wonderful 
mother, 

The Quern In their old-fashioned home. 
Which was as divine, to him, as it was 
human. 

From whoso pure envlroment went 
The haj'd-worklng, straightforward Harry S. 
Truman, 

The Nation’s renowned President. 

—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTirUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 25,1947 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Anal Appendix of the Record an 
address 1 shall deliver on foreign policy 
on Sunday night next. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

what‘b ahead 

(Address delivered by Senator Brien Mc¬ 
Mahon. Democrat, Connecticut, at the 
commencement exercises, Fordham Uni¬ 
versity. New York City, July 27. 1947) 

As you probably know, a considerable part 
of a Senator’s home work these days Is done 
on trains and planes. It may surprise you 
to learn that, far from complaining about 
the large volume of travel their Job requires, 
most Congressmen actually look forward to 
their trips In and out of Washington— 
especially when it’s out. 

The reason for It is not that we are neces- 
sarlly restless souls or frustrated Gullivers. 
We look forward to our trips because they 
provide the best assurance of solitary con¬ 
finement or splendor—call it what you will- 
obtainable anywhere. When you Icck your¬ 
self up In your train bedroom or settle beck 
In your piano sent, you know you arc not 
going to be called suddenly to the floor of 
the Senate for a roll-call vote: you are not 
going to be buttonholed by long lines of 
constituents who want to impress upon you 


this thing or that—as Is their right and their 
duty; you are not going to be afflicted with 
Bell's disease—that is, violent twitching every 
time a telephone rings—although this happy 
feature of trains will rapidly vanish now that 
the telephone has taken to wheels, thris 
effecting the final triumph of voice over 
matter, to say nothing of time and space. 

1 mention this preference of mine for 
long train or plane trips because It was on 
one such trip recently that 1 did the home¬ 
work for this commencement talk. I 
brought along with me the newspaper clip¬ 
pings of a half-dozen other recent com¬ 
mencement addresses. Subconsciously. I 
suppose 1 was doing a little window shopping 
In Ideas; rationally. I was anxious to see 
whether there was anything of least common 
denominator by way of a message that the 
well-addressed graduate of 1047 Is hearing 
this year. Such a denominator was not 
difficult to find; actually, there was a con¬ 
sistent pattern. That pattern told of the 
sharply defined emergence of two worlds, 
and of the continuing and Increasing chal¬ 
lenge for the American people. 

As I looked out from my plane window— 
we were skimming along on the top of a di¬ 
mensionless flooring of clouds—1 wondered 
how long It would be before commencement 
speakers would again enjoy the luxury of 
what you might call the Sunday school pe¬ 
riod of graduation ceremonies: the period 
when speakers could give you an Inspira¬ 
tional pat on the back as you went out to 
conquer the business world, when their prin¬ 
cipal message told of the value of thrift, 
modest living, and the importance of fine 
books. 

Not that the world is In any less need today 
of those commendable qualities in university 
graduates or anyone else. But the big con¬ 
cern Is what sort of world we arc going to 
have In which we can exercise those virtues, 
or Indeed, whether we are going to have any 
world at all. 

In thinking about this as 1 settled back 
in my sky chair. It occurred to me that It 
might be interesting to imagine what might 
have been said to graduating classes at vari¬ 
ous key periods of history. Your mind wan¬ 
ders back over those periods and we can go 
back all the way to early Greece. You won¬ 
der what you would have said If you had been 
Invited to address the undergraduates who 
studied at the academy under Plato. You 
wonder what you would have said If the 
Invitation to speak came several centuries 
later from Cicero’s New Academy at a critical 
point In the history of Rome; or if it came 
from the University of Paris In the twelfth 
century; or. much later, from Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son on behalf of the University of Virginia. 

And as you think back over these periods 
and dwell upon them you are surprised to 
see that though the human family has been 
confronted with a fabulous variety of prob¬ 
lems over the years, there has been an under¬ 
lying and basic unity of the major and funda¬ 
mental Issues. Libraries of books have been 
written about those Issues, and yet It Is not 
difficult to compress Into a single phrase the 
essence of those books and those Issues. 

For that phrase also represents the highest 
and most essential good of mankind—highest 
and most essential, yes, but until now. un- 
attalned. The phrase is "peace with jus¬ 
tice.’’ Those words make no particular im¬ 
pact upon the ear; they have lost the vitality 
and urgency of a fresh image. And yet, 
cliche or otherwise, those arc the only words 
that properly sum up the human struggle. 
And the words must be Inseparable. Peace 
by Itself and of Itself Is not the ultimate 
goal. Peace by Itself, Professor Whitehead 
reminded us, can be anesthesia. Peace by 
itself can be stifling, parched, sterile. It 
can be totalitarian and antlhuman. Had 
Nazi Germany won the war the world today 


would be at peace under the Iron heel. No 
one would want peace at that price. 

The American people today are not merely 
seeking peace. They are seeking peace with 
justice. They are reasonable and they ore 
mature, and they understand the nature of 
war In general and an atomic war In particu¬ 
lar. They know that the cost of such a war 
would be reckoned In tens of millions of 
American lives. They know that adequate 
preparation to fight such a war Inevitably 
requires decentralization of our Industry, re¬ 
location of large portions of our population 
and loss of personal freedom—measures such 
as this democracy has never before known. 

They know—and do not have to be fright¬ 
ened In order to be convinced—that If we 
assume that other nations cannot In the 
future manufacture atomic weapons for 
themselves without any help from us. we are 
building our security out of straws. And 
they know—with a deep and instinctive wis¬ 
dom—that the only defense against atomic 
or bacteriological attack—or worse—is not 
some Ingenious new superradar or magic in¬ 
terceptor, but peace. Peace, and peace alone, 
provides the only worth-while defense against 
attack. 

And yet. peace would not be enough. The 
peace must carry the substance of Justice 
if it Is to be valued. Peace has meaning 
only If there is also the atmosphere in which 
freemen can breathe and grow—In which it 
Is possible to create Ideals and attempt to 
achieve them; In which It Is possible to pur¬ 
sue the mission of prograss. And the word 
which most precisely expresses all these val¬ 
ues Is justice. 

How, then, do we go about avoiding war, 
yet assuring ourselves that justice will not 
be sacrificed In the process? There is no 
absolute answer, of course, except the regen¬ 
eration of the heart of man and much as 
wc can wish and pray for that blessed eventu¬ 
ality to occur within the required time, we 
would do well to settle tor something less 
than absolute answers, given the present 
Imperfect state of man and the Institutions 
In which man lives and through which he 
operates. What we must see is not sure-fire 
solutions—for there may be none available 
at the moment—but something that gives 
us at least a reasonable chance of promoting 
both our security and the national welfare. 

At the moment we would be deluding our¬ 
selves were we to say that the present world 
drift, If It continues, holds that reasonable 
chance. In the last 2 years we have seen 
tragedy developing before our eyes; two great 
nations on which the peace of the world de¬ 
pends have been unable to find an equivalent 
for the tie that bound them together when 
they faced a common danger. The American 
people—and I am sure the Russian people 
hoped In August 1045 that the common hope 
for security would have been enough, but 
that common hope has been overshadowed— 
indeed, all but blotted out by a growing 
and ominous antagonism. Within the last 
month we have seen not only the deepening 
but the hardening of an actual rift. The 
most hopeful and promising slogan of only 2 
years ago, "One World," has now become 
plural. 

This fact strikes us with horror and sur¬ 
prise. And yet what happened in the last 2 
years could have been predicted. The mush¬ 
rooming hostility, the moves and counter¬ 
moves. the ominous deterioration in the 
health of the family of nations—all of these 
were foreseeable given the framework within 
which they wore to take place. Nor does one 
have to be a prophet especially to foresee the 
consequences of a further deterioration with¬ 
in the next few years—or even the next few 
months. We have only to construct a rough 
graph plot In the present rate of disintegra¬ 
tion to see where we will come out In the 
period just ahead. 
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In saying that the p ro gr e est ve orumVllng 
of the peace tfuring the last a yean was 
largely predietahle, we are not attempting 
to Invoke a retrospective wisdom after the 
event. We were taced at the end of the war 
with a basic historical challenge—a challenge 
tha> has been echoing all through hlatory. 
Where that challenge was met, people were 
able to enfoy the blessings of security. Where 
the challenge was Ignored naticmB and ocoa- 
elonally civUlsations had to pay the ultimate 
penalty—death or decay. The chaUenge la 
not complicated, though It is far from easy to 
meet. It is this: establishing the rules of the 
game for nations, with adequate machinerf 
to see that Uiey are enforced. With high 
hope we took the lead in formulating Um 
UN charter In San Prancisoo. We hoped then 
that we had set up ar organhcatlon which 
could succeed in maintaining the peace of the 
world It la true that the veto provision was 
discussed with some pessimism by the far> 
seeing—but all hope of limiting its use by the 
great powers was put aside by what seemed to 
be a most persuasive and pragmatic argument 
which ran like this: “You couldn't get a 
treaty through the United States Senate that 
didn’t give this country absolute veto power. 
Russia la even more insistent on her veto 
right and anyway if any of the big nations 
didn't have the right to veto a proposed ac¬ 
tion by the Security Council, it wouldn't 
make a practical difference because war would 
rerult anyway." 

And so, the Charter wag ratified In July 
1945. And then in Hiroshima on August 
6, an event occurred which basically changed 
the relationships of all states, yes, all hu¬ 
man institutions. Some of my friends have 
bemoaned the fact that the Assembly in 
Ban Francisco did not know of the existence 
of atomic bombs and that if it bad. we 
would have had a more effective United 
Nations Charter. That thought is based on 
the rational belief that a demonstration of a 
power sufficient to destroy nations would 
be so compelling that all men would Im¬ 
mediately go about making sure that that 
force should never be used destructively. 
But alas, five atomic bombs were detonated 
after the San Francisco meeUng—one. the 
test bomb at Alamagordo: two in Japan; 
and two more for test purposes before the 
designated representatives of the powers at 
Bikini: and today we are not—as I see it— 
one bit closer to agreement on atomic con¬ 
trol than we were a year ago. Please note 
that we understood that no right of veto 
could exist in an atomic control treaty. 
The Russians on the other band have tena¬ 
ciously held to the veto. 

Over 18 months have gone by since our 
distinguished delegate opened the confer¬ 
ence, declaring that we were facing a contest 
between the quick and the dead. It would 
teem to be obvious that up to this point that 
contest does not augur well for the quick. 

And while this moet distressing lack ol 
progress le being reported from the United 
Nations Control Commission, we are witness¬ 
ing Europe trembling in the balance. An¬ 
other winter without plan or direction will 
result In Europe’s complete disintegration. 
We now are fully aware that the death of 
order and a free society brings to the burial 
rites as gladsome heirs the Communist as¬ 
sociates of Moscow who are ever ready to 
participate in the spreading of Russia's 
influence and power. 

It is of the essence of our chance for safety 
that America should not afford the luxury of 
drifting. It Is not how we wish things to 
be that must dictate our policy but rather 
the facts, the obJecUve truth. Reality must 
be served if we are to survive. 

Mr. Baruch said the other day that we were 
engaged In a cold war with Bovlet Russia. 
An apt and descriptive term indeed. But 1 
say In all seriousness that If ways and m e a ns 


Kie not found and dev ie ed to stop that oefM 
war. hot war will come and the world wUl 
end la cwid ashea. 

What oourse shall America pursue to avoid 
that catastrophe at home and abroadf At 
home we must prove that the Western world 
in general and the United States in partlcnlar 
is not headed for the eoonomle oollapse pre¬ 
dicted by the Russians. We must demon¬ 
strate that capitalism will not continue to 
sacrifice Its long-term welfare for short-term 
profita. We must use our every resource to 
prevent tmemployment and d^eeslon be¬ 
cause Russia believes that she will have no 
trouble in organizing the world Including 
ourselvM if we go in the slough of a deep de¬ 
pression. We must reconcile ourselves to the 
ssenflcee that will be necessary to keq;) 
America strong. 

We mint do our level best to guarantee the 
dvil rights of all our dtiaens. We must guar¬ 
antee the right of free competition without 
which enterprisers cannot remain free. 

We must see to It that there Is a Jwt divi¬ 
sion of the burden of taxation. We must see 
to it that these who bore the heat of the 
battle for our survival are not forgotten. We 
must, in short, demonstrate to the world that 
here In this land of ours we shall have a peo¬ 
ple well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed. 

But essential as all this is. by itself, it will 
not Insure peace with Justice. We shall have 
to go beyond our frontiers. We shall have, 
for a time, to become our less unfortunate 
brother's keeper 

Even now our prayers are with the states¬ 
men of western Europe who ore attempting 
with might and main to draw up and agree 
on a common course of action that will lift 
Europe from her back and set her on the road 
to vigorous life in a free society. Sooner or 
later, something may have to be done for 
Asia. We shall soon know whether Europe's 
statesmen are equal to the task foreseen In 
the Marshall plan. 

But in fixing the terms of our help, our 
statesmen will bear a heavy burden of re¬ 
sponsibility. I realize that it is especially 
unpopular Just now to talk of tying political 
strings to our material help. Yet as I see It, 
we must do Just that. 

After the last electloD. It was fashionable 
to declare that our foreign and domestic 
policies were to be kept In separate lobes of 
the brain. The right hand of domestic policy 
was to act In full independence of the left 
hand of International policy Utter non¬ 
sense, of course. It oannot be done. 

Just such utter nonsense Is the belief that 
we can or should endorse a plan for the eco¬ 
nomic Integration and recovery even of west¬ 
ern Eurojpe without carefully appraising the 
political consequence of that Integration. 

I argue that we are, by way of speaking, on 
the horns of a dilemma. 

On the one hand, If we succeed In setting 
Europe on Its feet and so make her more 
productive she will—In the absence of agree¬ 
ment to the contrary—ship her finished prod¬ 
ucts to the East in return for food and gold 
from Russia. Those factory products will In¬ 
evitably hasten the equipment of Russia with 
weapons of mass destruction including the 
atomic bomb. 

Given a continued adherence to her past 
course, only one result can be anticipated— 
more aggression. The historic Marxian 
theory that security for communism in any 
one nation—^for instance, now in Russia— 
can be assured only by a world won for com¬ 
munism is now apparently Russian policy. 
Where It leads we know only too well. 

The other horn of the dilemma is even 
sharper. If we do not assist western Europe 
to puU herself t(^ether, we will abandon bar 
to the tender mercies of the masters of the 
Kremlin. Wo shall expose ourselves to the 
threat which we gave over 300 hllUons of 


dOllan and 990fi00 tofialtely more preetotn 
human lives to prevent—that threat Is the 
daminatlon of BurMla by t totalitariaa 
power. Quick then would be the marshaling 
of the machinery and know-how for atomic- 
bomb factories whose product might be 
ndned down upon ui If we did not submit. 
Since we should not submit, atomic war 
would foltow. 

How can we escape this disastrous Oholoe? 
Ily suggestion is as follows: 

We have called for on economic inventoxT 
Of Europe. We are busy making ow own to 
laoertaln how much we can do. Russia has 
turned her back on the whole business. Let 
us once again demonstrate the type of 
leadership the world has come to expect from 
America—the moral one. Not only the 
American people but the overwhelming 
majority of the peoples of the world would 
respond to an appeal at this time by the 
United 8tate8--an appeal to conscience and 
intelligence. Let us ask for a moratorium 
on world tension. Let us follow up Secre¬ 
tary Marshall’s proposal for a European in¬ 
ventory of economic needs with a proposal 
for a world Inventory of security needs. 
Let the United States propose through the 
United Nations that all countries be invited 
to state their security requirements. Let 
us ask each nation what it considers, from 
the vantage point of Its own security, to be 
the requirements of a workable peace. 

Such lists might be many and various. 
But surely they would contain certain things 
In common—reasonable access to economic 
supplies, freedom from polttlcaJ or eco¬ 
nomical interference from outside, a measure 
of International trade, some advance to¬ 
ward Internationally recognized civil llber- 
ties—In short, the substitution of a live and 
glowing International law for the present 
rule of force In anarchy. 

It Is to be hoped that the "security inven¬ 
tories,” when totaled up, would show general 
agreement on the great principle that world 
peace cannot be created and maintained 
without adequate machinery to enforce peace. 
It Is to be hoped that all nations will gladly 
accept something that goes beyond the de¬ 
monstrably Inadequate mechanism which Is 
ell they have now. 

In this way the burning question of peace 
with Justice can be put fully and openly to 
Russia. In this way we can bolster our own 
position before the bar of world public opin¬ 
ion. especially in the critical far-eastern area 
where our motives are most in doubt. A 
statement by the United States of our own 
"security inventory” given to the United Na¬ 
tions should create the atmosphere In which 
an American appeal for world peace and for 
adequate machinery would not foil on deaf 
ears. 

This should be done In the next few weeks 
so that this pr<^sal. this inventory, may be 
reported to the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly when it meets this fall, and there 
discussed and debated thoroughly before a 
decision Is reached. 

But If—despite all our efforts to emphasize 
the good will In which our proposals for com¬ 
mon aecurity are made—Russia still refuses, 
then there may be no choice but to go ahead 
without Russia. Then we might have to pro¬ 
ceed In a strengthened UN with as many 
other countries aa ore willing to come along 
with us. The door for future membership 
can be kept open. It should be the happy 
duty of the UN to prove la Its day-to-day 
operations that its preponderant power con¬ 
stitutes no threat to countries outside and 
that the beneflts of participation will become 
dramatically apparent. 

Let us h<^e that there is yet time to re- 
veiee the present perilous drift. Let us hc^ 
that there is yet time to prove that the hu¬ 
man race Is worth God’s great gift of life. 
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Total Uie of Section 32 Fnndi 


EX71BNSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following table shows where 
and how over a billion dollars has been 
spent from 1936 to 1946: 

Vse of section 32 funds, 1936-46 


Cotton: 

Direct distribution__ $47,831,090 

Exportation_ 69,384,310 

Diversion_ 17,974,364 

Stamp plan_ 18, 789,279 


Total. 153, 979,033 


Dairy products: 

Direct distribution_ 89.071.691 

Exportation..._- 146,134 

Diversion_ 8,795,799 

Stamp plan_ 26.188,453 


Total. 126,101.077 


Poultry products: 

Direct distribution_ 38.130.382 

Stamp plan_ 43,568,415 


Total-. 81,698,797 


Fruit: 

Direct distribution....... 104,691,431 

Exportation- —118,617 

Diversion. 2.476,917 

Stamp plan_.... 37.501,926 


Total_....._ 144,788, 791 


Grain products: 

Direct distribution_- 68,872,621 

Exportation_- 62,167,578 

Diversion..._- 8,034 

Stamp plan.— 49,563, 670 


Total. 180,601,903 


Meat and m^at products: 

Direct distribution__ 28,269, 762 

Exportation. 141,620 

Stamp plan_ 43,103,000 


Total-. 71,604,382 


Nuts: 

Direct distribution-- 1,380,036 

Exportation.- 2,799,793 

Diversion-- 21,014,685 


Total-.. 26.194,414 


Vegetables; 

Direct distribution__ 49,469,194 

Exportation__ 1,200.000 

Diversion_—__ 8.284,926 

Stamp plan_ 61,931,030 


Total.. 120 , 886,160 


Tobacco: 

Exportation___ 8,881 

Diversion_...._..... 9,932,505 


Total___ 9,936,386 


IClscellaneous: 

Direct distribution_... $20.374,904 

Diversion_..... 1,724,625 

Stamp plan__ 99.000 


Total_ 22.198,429 


School milk and lunch pro¬ 
gram- 120,900,562 


Grand total_ 1.066,788,924 


Source: Compiled from table received from 
Production and Marketing Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, June 
11.1947. 

The Information obtained from the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture shows: 

First. That a total of over $153,000,- 
000 has been spent on cotton. It also 
shows that 10 companies in the United 
States received a total subsidy of over 
$4,500,000 on cotton used for insulating 
purposes and that one company was sub¬ 
sidized over $1,046,000 for cotton for In¬ 
sulating purposes. This experiment for 
new uses appears to have outgrown an 
experiment and has become a racket. 

Second. That there were eight com¬ 
panies in the United States; that 18,- 
071,000 pounds of cotton have been used 
for cotton batts: and. that one company 
in Missouri has had a subsidy of $333,- 
000 of the total $722,800 of the section 
32 funds used for this purpose. 

Third. That the funds used to dis¬ 
tribute dairy products included $94,000 
to distribute milk In Washington, D. C. 
when the people of Washington, D. C. 
had twice the national per capita 
Income. 

Fourth. That $62,000,000 was used for 
exporting wheat and corn—both soil- 
depleting crops. 

Fifth. That about as much of the 
funds were used for vegetable distribu¬ 
tion as for the distribution of dairy 
products. 

Sixth. That over $9,000,000 of these 
funds were used to grind up tobacco 
and subsidize the sale for fertilizer; to 
subsidize the tobacco insecticide Industry 
and to pay export subsidy on tobacco. 

Seventh. That one-eighth of the total 
funds were expended for the school- 
lunch and school-milk program. 

A billion dollars Is a very, very large 
amount of money to be turned over to 
any public oflQcial—elected or not elected. 
The present Secretary of Agriculture 
found this legislation in the statutes 
when he became Secretary, so I am not 
critical of him. The distribution of these 
funds is faulty, to say the least. Em¬ 
bargoes were placed on wheat and cot¬ 
ton imports. Section 32 funds were ob¬ 
tained by setting aside 30 percent of the 
custom receipts. These funds, as you can 
see, are or have been used to oversub- 
sldizc soil-depleting crops like wheat and 
cotton, and then we must listen to the 
talk about soil conservation. Do you 
think we should set aside thirty to forty- 
five millions as section 32 funds derived 
from custom receipts on wool imports 
and use these funds to export a compet¬ 
ing product? 

We must remember that in 1939, the 
seventh year of the more abundant life, 


that basically agriculture in the United 
States was In just as serious a position as 
in 1932. We had 5-plus-cent hogs, 54- 
cent wheat, and 8-plus-cent cotton. 

The need of a long-range agricultural 
program is just as apparent as it was 20 
years ago. The Steagall amendment 
afforded the farmers of America more 
assurance of equal consideration with 
other groups of our society than any leg¬ 
islative act. The late Congressman Stea¬ 
gall. Congressmen Gore, Wolcott, Brown 
of Georgia, and Crawford, who fostered 
this legislation in the Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee and on the floor of the 
House, made a great c^ontribution to 
American agriculture which was not 
based on special-privilege legislation for 
r. small part of American agriculture. 


The Displaced Persons Problem 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 {legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an interesting 
statement on the displaced persons 
problem, by Marvin Klemme, former 
UNRRA official. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I have JUBt returned from Europe after 
serving more than 2 years with UNRRA in 
looking after displaced persons. Most of 
this time was spent in the British zone of 
Germany but I made a number of trips into 
the United States, French, and Russian zones 
as well. For almost a year and a half of 
this time I served as forestry and agricul¬ 
tural adviser to the zone director and the 
last 6 months I served as the zone employ¬ 
ment officer. 

While serving in these positions I was able 
to covet a great deal of territory. I visited 
hundreds of camps or assembly centers oc¬ 
cupied by the displaced persons. Serving 
In these posltioiib, I was more or less in 
charge of thousands of them during work¬ 
ing hours. I therefore had the opportunity 
to make a thorough appraisal of them as 
potential citizens of this country. 

In the course of my duties, I became espe¬ 
cially attracted toward the "Balts," Eston¬ 
ians, Latvians, and Lithuanians. These peo¬ 
ple came from the three little Baltic cx- 
republlcs that have now been taken over by 
Russia. Their only crime was that they had 
actively opposed communism in their home 
countries. Therefore, when the Russians 
moved In they moved out Just ahead of them. 
Nearly every “Balt" that you talk with will 
tell you that certain of his relatives were 
killed by the Russians and that others were 
loaded onto railway cars and sent east. Very 
few of them have ever been heard from. Ex¬ 
cept for the few that managed to get into 
Sweden, there was no other place for them' 
to go but Into Germany. In Germany the) 
have been ever since. The Germans prompt¬ 
ly conscripted them for hard labor and forced 
some of the younger ones into the armed 
forces or labor corps. 
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If oor Oovernaittit W terlous In waxttlng 
to settle and develop Alaefca, bere le an op* 
poftimlty that shouldn’t be passed up. 
These people would naalce the finest Rind of 
settlers up there. OenereHy spealring, they 
left their cotmtrieB In fandly units so ttiat 
the men would have their wives rlfcnt with 
them. 7T)te men are skilled craftsmen and 
could build their homes from logs or whip- 
sawn lumber. Mot only that, hut they could 
make all of their furniture as well as prac> 
tic ally everything else needed to equip a 
pioneer home. The women are excellent 
homeraakers. They know how to make all 
kinds of clothing from raw materials as well 
as to preserve and prepare foods inutor pio¬ 
neer conditions. Both the men and the 
women are clean In their living habits. In¬ 
telligent and have an educational standard 
comparable with any In Europe. Even dur¬ 
ing their DP days they are managing some¬ 
how to keep this up pretty well. 

The climate of the Baltic states is quite 
similar to that of Alaska so that here again 
they would fit in well. It would be my Idea 
that where areas were selected In Alaska 
to settle as many as a dozen or more families 
In one place that the odd numbered home¬ 
steads be allotted to the "Balts" and that 
the even numbers be allotted to Americans— 
preferably ex-servicemen. This would pre¬ 
vent the developing of "little Estonias” and 
"little Latvlas" and at the same time It 
would enable the adjacent American settlers 
to take advantage of the pioneering skills 
of these people. As an "ex-OI" of not only 
one war but of two, I would rather have, 
as an Alaskan homesteader a few of these 
Baltic farmers as Instructors than any num¬ 
ber of county agricultural agents or tech¬ 
nical literature. On the other hand, these 
pe<«iile could learn a lot firom their American 
neighbors. 

The great majority of these Baltic people 
are skilled agricultural and forestry workers. 
Even the business and professional workers 
among them are skilled in this type of work, 
for most city people In those countries also 
own a farm. Ustog an axe or a cross-cut 
■aw comes natural for them. Therefore, 
during the period when they were not needed 
on tbclr farma they could be working In the 
lumber camps or pulp mills. There are also 
a considerable nxunber of fishermen and 
Boerchant seamen among them. 

Z have felt for several years that Alaoka 
riiould be developed from a national defense 
standpoint, as well as for other reasons. IZ 
we don't settle and make proper use of this 
valuable territory some other country may 
decide to do it for us. We should remember 
that this is the only part of the old Czarlst 
Empire that has not been recovered by the 
Soviets. 

The same goes for western Canada, al¬ 
though perhaps not to so great an extent. 
While this Is Canada’s bustoess, I know that 
many Canadians fee! that all this territory 
paralleling the Alaskan Highway and on the 
coast rtiould be settled without uzmecenary 
delay. I believe that this whole Northwest 
Territory—western Canada and Alaska— 
could be settled as a joint operation end a 
good share of the cost of the operation 
charged up to national defense. I under¬ 
stand that the Alaskan Highway was con¬ 
structed under the supervision of the United 
States-Canadlan Joint National Defense 
Board and that this Board is still func¬ 
tioning more or less actively. It occurs to 
me that this matter of settlement should 
be bi-ought to their attention. Of course, 
for this proposed program to succeed. It 
would have to have the blessing as well as 
active support of the State, War, and Inte¬ 
rior Departments as well as the Territorial 
g ov er nm ent of Alaska. 

Alaska is not the only place, though,. In 
the United States where these Baltic people 


would fit In. They would do eery tnU Be 
eertaSn northern sectlrms e< tb* eentlncntal 
united SUtes. such as In northern liew Eng- 
tand. around the upper Oreei Inkee, and In 
the PaeMc Northwest. Many of our young 
Americana in these areas, as wen aa others, 
are leaving tiu farms and going to the cities. 
It Is partly because dM ImA la marginal, 
pertly because farm Ufa seems Isolated to 
them after 8 or 4 years In the Army or Navy, 
end partly because their young wives don’t 
like farm life. A lot of our marginal farm¬ 
land la becoming improductlve or is being 
abandoned for tbls reason. As time goes on 
tbe matter promises to get worse and not 
better. On the other hand, these Baltic 
people have agriculture in their Uood. They 
are not the kind that like life la a big city. 
They are the kind of immigrants that tbls 
country needs to take In if our rural economy 
Is not to suffer in certain States. By admit¬ 
ting these people, no housing problem is 
created, for they promptly build new housee— 
pioneer style or etee repair old farmhouses 
which they are to occupy. 

The number of Balts in the three sxmas 
of Germany, as of June 1. IM7. are as fol¬ 
lows: 


NalicwaUty 

British 
zottfl ; 

1 

United 

Rtatrs 

roao 

French 

zone 

Total 

Latvians_ 

43,711 

41,782 

2,416 

87,903 

Lithnaninns. 

21, WS 

27, AM 

2,«02 

61,178 
20,113 

Ilsumians.— 

iLDoe 

13.463 

SUl 

Total 

77,138 

82.291 

6,819 

105,248 



Also scattered throughout Austria and 
Italy are an additional 2.^ "Balts." 

Britain has already started to solve the 
DP problem as for as her zone is concerned. 
Her program calls for the sending of from 
60,000 to 100,000 able-bodied workers from 
the British occupied sones of Germany and 
Austria over to Britain to augment her labor 
shortage. She now has about 350.000 Ger¬ 
man prisoners of war but they are to be 
returned to tbelr homes by tbe end of Sep¬ 
tember. TO a certain extent the DP’s are 
to replace these German workers. Britain 
has specified that these DP workers coming 
to Britain be one of tbe three Baltic nation¬ 
alities or Ukranlan. For tbe present time 
at least they have specifically stated that 
they do not want Poles. One of tbe rea¬ 
sons that they will not take Poles Is that It 
would Interfere with repatriation, which la 
stni going on. and another la that they have 
several thousand Pc41sh soldiers which they 
have not yet been able to digest. Later on, 
after repatriation is over, they may ta’co a 
few selected Poles and they may also take a 
few selected Yugoslavs. No plans have been 
made for taking Jews, but 1 understand that 
eventually some of those who have blood rel¬ 
atives in Britain may be permitted to go 
over. 

Within the three bones of western Ger¬ 
many there are also In addition to tbe Balts 
approximately 190j300 Poles, 140jD00 Jews. 
IBfiOO Yugoslavs, and a few thousand mis¬ 
cellaneous. The Yugoslavs, generafiy known 
as King Peter Yugoslavs, are afraid to go 
home as long as Tito is In control of thetr 
Oovemment. Large numbers of the Poles 
are going home every day. Tbe Polish Gov¬ 
ernment, even thoi;^ it la reported to be 
pro-Communist, is so anxious to have every 
Pole return home that It has promised a 
general amnesty to all but "war criminals.** 
Quite a few of the o ffle er class type are 
afraid to take the chance but there seems to 
be no reason why the airerage worktngmasi 
shouldn't return home. F^w of tbe Fotee 
have expressed a desire to go to the United 
States. The Polish miners are being 
corned to France and Belgium but these are 


also betas itnntfiy lasbd to return to their 
home country. 

Of the 140,000 Jews ta Germany, over 90 
percent have tQaseaeed a preference for 
Palestine. The United States Is generally 
second or third oholee. Of these people I 
understand that about SOfiOO were In Ger¬ 
many at the time war ended and that the 
remainder came In after it was over. The 
majority, I believe, came from Poland, but 
all of the countries to tbe east of Germany 
are represented—Including Soviet Russia. 
At the time that 1 was In Berlin last July 
I was told by tbe director of the UNBRA 
transient camp there that they were com¬ 
ing In from the east at the rate of over 1,000 
a day and that almost without cxcepUon 
they were headed for PalestlDe. 

It Is my opinion that, except tor blood 
relatives, we should go slow In admitting 
Jewish people from Europe into this coun¬ 
try until tbe Palestine question has been 
settled. If the Immigration laws permitted 
It and finances were arranged, no doubt 
large numbers of them would come to this 
country just to get out of Europe but they 
would Btm want to go to Palestine. And 
th<^ win continue to want to go to Palestine 
as long as there Is the faintest hope of theUr 
getting there. Last year the joint United 
States British Commission recommended 
that Palestine be opened up to the extent 
of taktng 100.000 of these people. At this 
time a committee composed of members of 
the naaaller countries of the United Nations 
is maki n g a study of the problem. Certainly 
there is reason to expect some favorable ac¬ 
tion within the near future. After It Is 
known what number can be accommodated 
In Palestine then, In my opinion, the United 
States should agree to take Its proportionate 
share of the remainder. 

To sort of sum up my statement. It seems to 
me that the United States should, as far as 
possible, select its immigrants on the basis 
of what It needs and not on what wants to 
eome Into the country. Before the First 
World War we took In great numbers of agrl- 
culttffsl wor k ers. These people almost with¬ 
out exception, were molded into good Amer¬ 
ican cltloenB within the following generation 
or two. Following the First World War we 
took moetJy urban workers and very few 
farmers. While there were many fine people 
among them, there were also more trouble- 
xoBken, Considerable numbers of them 
went on relief during the thirties while less 
of those on farms drew relief than did their 
American neighbors. Some of the so-called 
intelllgensla that we took In have not 
been much of an asset either. Most of thle 
type have very definite Ideae of their own and 
even though they may be neither pro-Faeclst 
nor pro-Communlst, they are etlU alien to 
cror way of thought. 

The peasant type of immigrant Is, In my 
opinion, the best settler that can be brought 
Into this country. And even these should be 
•elected very carefully. In addition to the 
forestry and agricultural workers which this 
country definitely needs, there may be a few 
other trades or crafts that have shortages. 
One of these may be our merchant marine 
because the average American likes to keep 
his feet on the ground. Another exception I 
would make Is war orphans or "unaccompa¬ 
nied’’ children. However, there ars not nearly 
aa many of those as we have been led to be¬ 
lieve. Nearly all of those countries over there 
want their children r e tu r n e d home and are 
actually fighting to prove nationality. 

Iftmy of the eountrlee of the woHd are 
now taking, tx are planning to take, a limited 
number of these displaced people. If the 
Uhtted States does not do anything, even 
ttiongh we have made large eontrllmtlona for 
their care in the form of food and money. It 
may amear to tba world that we are not in¬ 
terested In aohdng the world's problem—and 
this Is definitely a problem. 
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American Democracy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J0HNA.BLATN1K 

or MimnesoTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a suc¬ 
cessful democracy is based upon an in¬ 
telligent and informed citizenry; public 
enlightenment in turn requires a free 
and responsible press which reports the 
facts regarding public affairs, and gives 
expression to the thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions of the people. 

One of the newspapers in my district 
which serves the community with great 
credit is the Floodwood Forum at Flood- 
wood, Minn. The July 24, 1947, issue of 
the Floodwood Forum carried an edi¬ 
torial entitled “We Must Make Democ¬ 
racy Work," which is thought-provoking 
and indicates the grass-roots sentiments 
of the people regarding our democratic 
form of government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial in the Appendix of 
the Record: 

Wx Mt7ST make Democracy Work 

Democracy is an ever changing, developing 
form of government. It Is not static In Its 
original concept and It must not become 
static If It Is to continue. 

The recent anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence stirred 
thoughts of the predicted Impending doom to 
democracy. The shaping up of a conflict 
In Europe Impels this writer to reflect on the 
possible basis for another world conflict. 
Rationally one cannot conceive that any na¬ 
tion in the world would see any benefit from 
starting another world war. The memory of 
the last one must be too fresh In the minds 
of all. 

But surely there must be some underlying 
cause if a conflict is to start. We are still too 
close to World War II to correctly analyze all 
of Its causes. One thing stands clearly In our 
minds, however. The last war was caused 
by the spread of dictatorships—to the point 
where these would-be world rulers stepped 
on the toes of too many other nations. What¬ 
ever Justifications there might have been 
of overcrowded countries, lack of resources, 
lack of trade outlets, these lost their impor¬ 
tance In minds of the democratic nations 
when it became evident that here were rulers 
of governments who Intended to win their 
cause through force. Here were ruthless 
leaders who placed the state above the indi¬ 
vidual and made barbarians of men whether 
or not they willed it. 

Now again, there are many people who 
think that the Soviet Union is bent on the 
same course which started lor the Axis na¬ 
tions In Manchuko, Ethiopia and Spain. 

If we are to head oft such an assault, if it 
is coming, wouldn’t it be a good idea for us 
to learn some lessons from the past? We 
allowed the Axis nations to take over because 
of our own weaknesses. Not a weakness of 
force of arms alone, but a weakness In our 
efforts to demonstrate by our conduct as a 
nation that democracy was a better way of 
llf#than dictatorship. There are still a lot 
of people in this country, including a host 
of ex-servicemen who think that a smarter 
domestic and foreign policy during the 30’s 
might have prevented the war we have Just 
fought. If we have another Pearl Harbor, we 
may not have the opportunity to look back 
over our errors in past policy, because there 


might not be so many people around to tell 
about what happened during the forties. 

HOW FAX HAVX WK COKE? 

The concept of democracy began with the 
first advocates of the dignity of the individ¬ 
ual. This was the kind of ideal of in¬ 
dividual salvation preached by e-.rly Chris¬ 
tianity. This had laid the foundation for the 
next step when our forefathers wrote a Con¬ 
stitution for the United States of America. 
There they emphasized the Importance of 
individual liberty and removal of restric¬ 
tions against holding property. Prior to that 
time the individual did not hold property. 
The feudal landlord held the title and the 
people lived on his land subject to his whims. 

The big victory in the Federal Constitution 
was the privilege of holding land as an in¬ 
dividual. 

Political democracy has moved on from the 
ti&e when one had to own property in order 
to be allowed to vote. Until very recently 
it permitted only the male adult to vote. 

Following the Civil War we removed the 
white restrictions from the voting privilege 
although we have still not made this legal 
sanction a reality In all our States. In spite 
of our Imperfections we have been slowly 
removing the restrictions originally placed 
on the full development of political de¬ 
mocracy. We have changed our Constitu¬ 
tion by adding to it. We have changed our 
national concepts. The Important thing 
Is that we have changed and it is not disloyal 
to say that the changes are needed. The fact 
that the changes were made is proof of the 
Intent of the American people that from that 
time to time, revisions in our Government 
must be made If democracy Is to continue to 
grow and develop. 

ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY XS THE NEXT STEP 

We have achieved the recoginltion of the 
dlgn:ty of the individual, we have made 
great strides In extending political democ¬ 
racy and the next stage In the extension 
of democracy under the American tradition 
Is the development of economic democracy. 
This is possible under the framework of the 
United States Constitution. We have heard 
of the need for freedom from want, freedom 
from fear. What we need in order to achieve 
those ends is freedom from the rapidly grow¬ 
ing control of our Government by the big 
monopolies. 

Lewis Corey says, "Monopoly Is a private 
oligarchy that constitutes an authoritarian 
economic government incompatible with 
economic freedom and democracy. It is not 
free enterprise but a destruction of free en¬ 
terprise as economic freedom. It restricts 
production, creates economic unbalance 
through its policy of low production with 
high prices for higher profits (and) is the 
basic force that generates recurrent depres¬ 
sion. Monopoly, moreover, wields a politi¬ 
cal Influence in national and International af¬ 
fairs that stands athwart liberal social prog¬ 
ress. Experience is ample that neither reg¬ 
ulation nor control of monopoly works. Its 
power must be broken. It can be broken 
only by converting monopoly corporations 
into public enterprises as new type TVA’s.” 

We agree with Mr. Corey. To those who 
ask where such a policy might end we sug¬ 
gest that a good test can be applied to guide 
our actions. Whenever any corporation be¬ 
comes more powerful than the Government 
then it Is time for the people’s government 
to take over the ownership of such corpora¬ 
tion. Corporations are, by law, creatures of 
the Government. If the Government in a 
democracy is by, of. and for the people, then 
there is every legal and moral right for the 
people to take over that which they have 
created. 

WHAT’a THE POINT? 

We think that our foreign policy Is being 
unduly influenced by large monopolies who 
are not concerned about the possibility of a 


few million people being killed off to protect 
and extend trade rights and privileges over 
the world. They have become so powerful 
that unless we, the people, step in, these 
monopoly monsters will not only assist in 
killing off a lot of other people but they will, 
by their own greed, klU off themselves. 

In domestic and foreign affairs these mon¬ 
sters are getting ready to move In. There are 
rumblings against the people’s power system 
developed under the REA. There are those 
who wish to kiU off Production Credit, Farm 
Home Administration, the Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Administration, and other public 
corporations set up to protect people from 
fear and want. 

We think the public had better wake up to 
the giants whose fingers already have a firm 
grasp on our economic throats. We believe 
that monopoly corporations must be con¬ 
verted into TVA type public corporations to 
set up in the United States a socialist mixed 
economy of public enterprise, free private 
enterprise, and cooperative enterprise. 

This is at least one way which might pre¬ 
vent us from getting Into a war of oblitera¬ 
tion from which few civilized people will 
survive. 


More Valuable Than Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILUAM FULBRIGHT 

or ARKANSAS 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 {legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. PUIBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “More Valuable Than 
Dollars" from the Washington Star, of 
July 26, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MORE VALUABLE THAN DOLLARS 

Twenty-two countries have signified their 
readiness to undertake the program outlined 
in the Pulbright Act—approved last year— 
and we shall soon be exchanging surplus bull¬ 
dozers, tractors, barbed wire, and Jeeps for 
an education abroad of selected American 
students. 

Tbe president’s appointment a few days 
ago of the 10-member Board of Foreign 
Scholarships will give practical effect to this 
novel experiment in improvement of inter¬ 
national relations. Under terms of the Ful- 
hrlght Act, foreign nations may pay for sur¬ 
plus war material overseas—up to a limit 
for each nation of $20,000,000, spread over 
20 years—by scholarships to Americans, in¬ 
cluding expenses of travel and residence 
abroad. They may also spend the money In 
sending students here, so long as there is 
room for them in American colleges, with¬ 
out displacing our own people, and so long 
as none of the money is spent In dollar ex¬ 
change. The Board Just appointed by the 
President is expected to meet in Washington 
in the next few months and set up the ma¬ 
chinery for selection of the students. Thus 
far the State Department has received some 
12,000 applications from American students, 
of which 6,000 are from veterans. 

Even with the limitations Imposed by law, 
the State Department estimates that sale of 
surplus property thus far is sufficient to war¬ 
rant an expenditure of some $187,000,000 in 
this form of education. The program, there¬ 
fore, is expected to continue for many years 
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tn oome. It permits the purobase of sur¬ 
plus goo^. with foreign currenoy, that otber- 
wlse might have been impossible. But the 
value to result from the transactions, In 
terms of such intangibles as education and 
understanding between peoples, is hard to 
estimate. We followed, with benellclal re- 
suits, something of the same idea in collect- 
Ing the Boxer indemnity of $25,000,000 from 
China. Tbe major poildon of that money 
was collected in the form of scholarships, 
paid by China, for educating Chinese in the 
United States, and the result was to send 
back to China thousands of young men who 
had learned our language and something of 
our people and who undoubtedly exerted a 
profound influence on Chinese sentiment to¬ 
ward America. 

At a time when we are so eoneoious of the 
aftermath of the war’s bitterness and strife, 
the laimchlng of this undertaking offers 
some hope in development of genuine friend¬ 
ship, supported by a solid foundation. 


World-Wide Influence of TVA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MOMTAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (.legislative day 0 / 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a pertinent statement made 
by Mrs. Elizabeth U. Cralb. Social and 
Economic Planning Council of South 
Africa, at the recent Valley Authority 
Conference held in Washington. The 
statement is entitled “World-Wide Influ¬ 
ence of TVA.” 

I have received an estimate from the 
Printing Office that the printing of this 
address will cost $150.75. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

2dra. Ceau. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen, it has been annoiznced to you 
that I should bpeak to you on the world-wide 
influence of TVA. 

South Africa is a very remote country, far 
away from the important parts of the world. 
We have to travel a long distance to aee the 
work of other countries or to discuss in per¬ 
son our common problems. It would, there¬ 
fore, be presumptuous for me to talk for the 
rest of the world, but I imagine South Africa 
is like many other new, undeveloped coun¬ 
tries, and. therefore, if I talk to you about 
why South Africa Is interested in TVA, what 
I say may have some general application. 

South Africa has been presented with an 
opportimity and a challenge in regional 
planning, which, I believe, ts almost unique. 
A year ago last April a gold strike of great 
value was made In tbe northern Orange Free 
State. Subsequent systematic investigation 
has shown that tbe field is both large and 
rich, that it may almost rival the Wltwaters- 
rand at Johannesburg which supplies a third 
of the world’s total current gold output. 

The challenge Is obvious, for the area In 
which gold has been found is to all intents 
and purposes empty. There is one town of 
a couple of hundred persons, and the re¬ 
mainder consists of farms varying in size 
from 2,000 to 50,000 acres, usually larger 
rather smaller, on each one of which la 
a white family and a few natives. 

Into that region in the next few years will 
be poured for mining purposes only perhaps 


as tMUiy as 40,000 or 50,000 white miners and 
800,000 native miners. 

The opportunity is unique, because I be¬ 
lieve it to be rare that any country has bad 
such a clean Slate on which to work, in the 
region with a healthy and Invigorating 
climate. 

Gold mining is the kejwtone of South 
Africa’s present prosperity, making the great¬ 
est contribution to the national Income and 
subsidizing, by way of the heavy taxation on 
it, many of the activities of agriculture and 
Industry. 

The Social and Economic Planning Council 
had been advising the Government for some 
time that there was overcentralization of 
many public activities which. In conjunction 
with the departmentalization common to all 
central governments was resulting in unco¬ 
ordinated and often actuaUy conflicting 
public expenditures. 

Furthermore, the purely functional ap¬ 
proach of public agencies on different levels, 
and of private enterprise, prevented the Inte¬ 
gration In the development of resources 
which alone could develop the potentialities 
of any given region to the greatest pitch. In 
a report on regional and town planning, the 
Council had urged the Government to study 
the advantages of the regional approach to 
planning problems, and to consider the possi¬ 
bilities of the public corporation exempli- 
fled by the TVA as an administrative solu¬ 
tion of regional planning. • 

Particularly In the stretches of country 
reserved for native (Bantu) occupation, 
where the Intense pressure of the population 
on the land, and gross overstocking of ani¬ 
mals could be relieved only through indus¬ 
trialization, did the Council urge the ad¬ 
vantages of the public corporation to supply 
electricity, water, transport, well laid out 
factory premises on the lines of the British 
trading estates, and tbe bousing necessary 
for the workers. 

It is doubtful whether any action in re¬ 
gional planning woifld have been taken or 
seriously oonsidered within a measurable 
time had not the problems created by tbe 
discovery of the new gold fields suddexUy 
awakened the Government and the public 
to the probably chaotic conditions which 
would attend such rapid development were 
no control In the public intereet to be exer¬ 
cised. 

The words "regional planning" and "TVA" 
suddenly became fashionable, but it was to 
be noted that each person Interpreted the 
terms with very little relation to the philo¬ 
sophic conception behind the Idea of re¬ 
gionalism. or the terms of the statute on 
which TVA was based. 

For instance, certain Government depart¬ 
ments sang the praises of regional planning 
in their work, meaning simply an expan¬ 
sion of their activities, without relation to 
the other activitlee possible within any spe¬ 
cific area, many dams instead of few dams, 
but dams stiU devoted to irrigation only of 
multiple purposes. 

Many people abroad think tbe chief work 
of the TVA is irrlgatton. I heard certain 
spokesmen of the gold-mining Industry state 
flatly that they were Interested in regional 
planning but that the terms to them meant 
the supply of services for tbe gold mines as 
cheaply as possible, that they were suspicious 
of any attempt at dlvortiflcatlon of Industry 
In the area because it would make every¬ 
thing more expensive for the mines. This 
was a point on which the council had to 
take issue, as the sole dependence of the 
South African economy on gold is the most 
immediately dangerous factor In the na¬ 
tional life. 

The council pointed out furthermore, that 
the gold mines were paying in high taxes now 
the price of havi^ developed the Wit- 
watersiand, the greatest urban concentration 
In the Union, with no interests but their 
own in mind. 


Various high oOoials, Including the Min¬ 
ister of Eoonomio Development and the 
Prime Minister, Field Marshal Smuts, stated 
in publio that regional planning must be 
undertaken in the area, and the TVA ap¬ 
peared to be a model on which a workable 
solution could be based. The planning cotm- 
cll was asked for its comments. 

The council was of the opinion that, be¬ 
fore any deoisimi could be arrived at as to 
the nature of the organslation proper to 
guide the development of the area, the spe¬ 
cific problems which must be met and tbe 
functions which it would have to perform 
should be analyzed. The most important of 
the problems were seen to be: 

1. The rapid Influx of a large mining popu¬ 
lation. 

2. The advisahUlty of attempting for 
the first time in the gold-mining industry 
to house as many native mine workers as 
pomlble under conditions of family instead 
of compound life, thus building up a stable 
and prosperous law-abiding native popu¬ 
lation. 

8. The crying need for the diverslfioation of 
Indvuitry so that when, as is beginning to 
happen on the Wltwatersrand, tbe gold in 
certain mines is exhausted, the houses, shops, 
public buildings, roads, and other services 
need not be abandoned, so that the familiar 
ghost towns of the gold, silver, and lead 
mines In this country should not be repeated. 

4. The lack of adequate water supplies, due 
in great part to climatic conditions, but in 
some d^ee to Improper land use. 

The magnitude of this latter problem 
throughout the whole of southern Africa can¬ 
not be exaggerated. With some of the rich¬ 
est deposits of precious minerals in the 
world, with inexhaustible reserves of iron and 
coal, and an abundance of many other base 
minerals such as chrome, manganese, and 
asbestos, it is entirely possible that the lack 
of water may put rigid and narrow bounds on 
the otburwlse possible expansion of tbe coun¬ 
try’s economy and population. 

It is only the chance that the Vaal River 
adjoins the new gold fields that entitles me 
to address this conference on vtdley authori¬ 
ties. 

Most other regions In southern Africa will 
have to be defined in terms other than catch¬ 
ment areas. The Veal River is the only river 
of any considerable size in South Africa, and 
on it depends tbe whole complex of Johannes¬ 
burg, the Wltwatersrand towns, and Pretoria. 

Tbe normal population growth of these 
towns will demand the entire existing ca¬ 
pacity of the river by 1275, the Rand Water 
Board estimates. Where, then, can we get 
water for tbe new urban concentration about 
the new gold fields on the other side of the 
river, but still In the same catchment area? 

The council has constantly urged that the 
most drastic conservation measures should 
be mandatory on the whole watershed of tbe 
Vaal River, and that every drop of water 
should be used to the best possible advantage, 
many times over as possible. 

Water is so important a factor that the 
council maintains that the logical area for 
planning purposes for the new gold fields 
should be the catchment area of tbe river, a 
larger area than that over which gold has, or 
probably will be, found. 

Thus the planning council defined tbe spe- 
elflc objectives which the regional planning 
authority should be designed to promote, as 
fdlows: 

(a) To explore and promote tbe utUizatmn 
of the natural resources of the area, includ¬ 
ing precious and base minerals; 

(b) To promote tbe balance and diversifl- 
oatlon of Industry, especially by the estab¬ 
lishment of industrial estates: 

<c) To promote ths conservation of water 
and its equitable distribution among com¬ 
peting demands; 
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(d) To plan, promote and regulate proper 
land use. and to assist In the Improvement 
of land tuse In agriculture and forestry; 

(e) To promote and regulate the develop¬ 
ment and Integration of all hranches of the 
transport system; 

(f) To promote the generation and distri¬ 
bution of electricity for mining, Industrial, 
transport, rural and domestic purposes; 

(g) To assist in the adjustment of a pri¬ 
marily rural area to the impact of rapid 
urbanization by the planning and eetab- 
lishment of towns; 

(h) To explore the building up of a per¬ 
manent native labor force, housed under 
conditions of family life and with the fa¬ 
cilities lor social and economic well-being, 
and for Industrial training; and 

(1) To promote the establishment of edu¬ 
cation and library facilities necessary for the 
well-being of the people of the area. 

To achieve these objects the authority 
should have power to acquire land, either 
by agreement or expropriation, to hold It In 
perpetuity, to construct towns and Industrial 
estate, and to prescribe land use. 

It will thus be seen that the speclflo nature 
of the tasks which the South African au¬ 
thority must perform are very different from 
those of the TVA with its primarily flood 
control, navigatl^ou and generating activities, 
although the broad objectives of each should 
be similar, a higher standard of living and 
a richer life for the pctjple of the region; as 
great a contribution as possible to the na¬ 
tional wealth by the region. 

The work of overseas regional development 
authorities was studied where material was 
available. These Included the Chilean De¬ 
velopment Corporation, the several func¬ 
tional development corporations of the Bel¬ 
gian Congo, which are of great Interest and 
value. Lord Lugard’s plan for Nigeria, the 
British Town and Country Planning Acts, the 
New Towns Act, and various industrial dis¬ 
tribution acts and reports; the distinguished 
research work done by the National Resources 
Planning Board, with the regional planning 
commissions which it set up: and, of cowse, 
the TVA. 

Many suggestions were made in various 
quarters as to the most suitable btjdy to per¬ 
form the regional planning functions. Per¬ 
haps the most vociferously urged of these 
was that the piovincial administrations 
should be endowed with regional planning 
powers. Of this the Planning Council re¬ 
peatedly and publicly disapproved. South 
Africa was created In 1910 by the union of 
our political entitles, the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Orange Free State, the old 
Transvaal Republic, and the Crown Colony 
of Natal. 

But In the Act of Union all powers and 
functions were reserved lor the central gov¬ 
ernment except a specific few, those of con¬ 
trol over roads, schools, hospitals, and the 
BUpervislon of local authorities. 

Thus the most of the activities which a re¬ 
gional authority would be concerned with, 
notably transport and electricity develop¬ 
ment, soil and water conservation, agricul¬ 
ture and forestry, the control and diversifi¬ 
cation of industry, native development and 
labor relations are outside the experience or 
organization of any of the provincial ad¬ 
ministrations. 

This Is In marked contrast to the political 
set-up of the United States. The planning 
council objected on other grounds, as well; 
first that the Provinces axe financially in¬ 
capable of performing their existing func¬ 
tions satisfactorily, to such an extent that 
their abolition has frequently been under 
discussion, and secondly that their bounda¬ 
ries, political in origin, bear no relation to 
the natural regional units. 

This is particularly true in the case of the 
Vaal River Valley, where the river bisects 
and is the spine of a natural region, but Is 
the boundary between the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free Btate. 


Another proposition was that a speclflo 
existing Government department should be 
given the powers necessary for the develop¬ 
ment of the region. The two most often 
claiming the right were the Irrigation De¬ 
partment and the Department of Mines. An 
examination of the functions which must be 
performed by the authority as defined by the 
council demonstrates beyond a shadow of 
doubt how 111 equipped to undertake real 
regional development, both by technical 
training and outlook, such departments sre. 

If a new department of the central gov¬ 
ernment were to be created for the purposes 
of nation-wide planning, as has sometimes 
been proposed, all the advantages of the grass 
roots approach, of integration and coordina¬ 
tion within the region would, it is my belief, 
be lost. The substantive program of the 
authority must be formulated, executed, 
and the responsibility of all but the broad 
outlines of policy must rest fairly and square¬ 
ly within the region. 

A board representative of the varied inter¬ 
ests of the region and advisory In function 
is advocated In many potent quarters. The 
council has considered this suggestion care¬ 
fully, and has studied among other examples 
the constitution and achievements of the 
New England and Pacific Northwest Planning 
Commissions here, and the West Midland 
Group on Postwar Reconstruction and Plan¬ 
ning in England. 

Although minor beneficial results have 
been achieved, particularly by the olflclally 
sponsored West Midland Group, the record 
of these advisory bodies without statutory 
powers Is disappointingly negative. Further¬ 
more, the council has consistently main¬ 
tained that a body made up of representa¬ 
tives or areas and interests is per se un- 
BUlted to the type of task which must be 
performed by the authority. It holds this 
view for the following reasons; 

1. Representatives of existing bodies, 
whether departments of state, lesser author¬ 
ities, or business Interests, are prone to de¬ 
fend their own established Interest against 
any Invasion, even at the expense of public 
interest. 

2. Representatives may seek to insure that 
the authority’s powers are used only In their 
own Interest; if they are unable to Insure 
this, they may prefer to render the authority 
inefrcctual. 

3 Even If representatives of existing bodies 
wish to act in the public interest at possible 
sncilflce to their own. they may not poRscss 
the special abilities and knowledge needed 
for assessing the long-term consequences of 
policy decisions, or for the carrying out of 
their tasks. 

Of all the possible types of organization 
which were studied. It was felt that that of 
the public corporation as exemplified In the 
TVA was the most congenial to the political 
atmosphere of South Africa and the best con¬ 
ceived to undertake the specific work that 
must be done. 

Some of the aspects of the statutory posi¬ 
tion and organization of the TVA which I 
believe to be particularly valuable to demo¬ 
cratic countries seeking solutions to prob¬ 
lems of regional development are these. 

The very fact that the TVA was established 
by a national statute, that the basic prin¬ 
ciples on which It was to operate, and the de¬ 
fined objectives toward which It was to work 
were debated and agreed to by Congress is 
fundamental to the maintenance of the 
democratic principles. 

With the creation of other public corpo¬ 
rations. here and abroad, It is a sign that the 
constructive thought and know-how found 
in the most successful examples of private 
enterprise are at last being applied to the 
processes of Government. 

One reason 1 am so deeply committed to 
this business of regional planning and re¬ 
gional organization Is that it seems to me to 
be a method by which democracy can be 
made to work, by which the increasing funo* 
tlons which have to be publicly undertaken 


can be performed without the creation of 
a larger, more centralized and therefore more 
Inelllclent bureaucracy. 

But the semi-independent status of the 
TVA, Its considerable control over the ex¬ 
penditure of its funds, eeems to me to be al¬ 
most equally Important. 1 can see only in¬ 
creasing hesitancy In decision and action, 
frustration, and consequential Inefficiency 
If an organization trying to perform a busi¬ 
ness task In a businesslike way were to be 
held up or thwarted in every action by the 
supervision of an unwieldy bureaucracy. 

1 believe that great flexibility In the ex¬ 
penditure of operating funds la essential to 
the satisfactory conduct of any big busi¬ 
ness, although congressional approval fur 
major new capital expenditures Is clearly a 
necessary control in a genuine democracy 

For this reoson, also, the corporate form, 
that on which most big businesses are ope¬ 
rated, and which carries with It the respon- 
Blbllity by which It, as an entity, can sue or 
be sued, Is more desirable than that of a 
governmental department. 

It Is my personal view that the tech¬ 
nological. social and economic developments 
of our day leave a gap which must be filled, 
if democracy is to survive, between the or¬ 
ganization by which the Government per¬ 
formed chiefly deienalve and regulatory 
functions and that which Is covered In the 
pursuit ol private profit. 

The public or semlpubllc corporation 
seems to me peculiarly well fitted to fill this 
hiatus, especially where construction and 
operation for multiple purposes In the long 
term p”blic Interest are required. 

The right to hire and fire, to advance on 
merit end not seniority, are vital to the 
efficiency of the organization, and the fact 
that the "rVA operates outside the control of 
the public service commission Is, I believe, 
of vital Importance. 

The TVA’s system of appointment and pro¬ 
motion 1b of great Interest. The provisions 
In the act which make It a serious offense 
to fill appointments in any political interest, 
are, alas, as necessary In South Africa as 
America, and should be enforced os rigidly. 

The attachment of the authority to the 
President’s office seems to me of the greatest 
slgnlflcancf and based on the soundest prin¬ 
ciples. I have repeatedly asked what is going 
to happen when there are several regional 
authorities functioning In this country, and 
I have never had a satisfactory reply. 

It Is my earnest belief that, since the chief 
functions of regional planning Is coordina¬ 
tion, It can be achieved only on the site, at 
the grass roots, or by the chief coordinating 
officer of the Government, In America the 
President, In South Africa the Prime Min¬ 
ister. The type of organization he will need 
to help him, whether an advlstory board or 
a strengthened Cabinet secretariat or some 
other device, must be decided before long in 
both our countries. 

I have neglected heretofore to talk about 
the over-all planning functions of the TVA. 
This is because, magnificent as the achieve¬ 
ments of the Authority are In raising the 
standard of living through cheap electricity 
in the vaalley, it seems curious to a foreigner 
that the planning of land use and the fullest 
employment of the region’s natural and hu¬ 
man resources should have to be pursued so 
Indirectly, 

The chance existence of the nitrate plant 
at Muscle Shoals, the happy accident of phos¬ 
phate deposits in the valley, seem to be the 
tenuous threads on which one of the most 
vital and unarguably justified activities of 
the Authority hangs. 

Beyond research and demonstration no ac¬ 
tive steps may be taken to promote the di¬ 
versification of Industry. The work even of 
the State planning boards Is confined to 
physical objectives. 

Broader social and economic issues must be 
met only Incidentally. Sections 22 and 23 of 
the act seem to have crept la almoet by 
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accl<iKint, and their implementation has been 
maintained at a minimum. 

This is a point which is widely misunder^ 
stood abroad. 1 do not think that South 
Africa has the pathological aversion to plan¬ 
ning which seems to be a factor in American 
life. We have read von Heyek and von Mlsee 
too, but if you live within the British Com¬ 
monwealth today you are perhaps more 
ready than Americans to face the fact that 
“the otmooious application of intelligence to 
the task of creating appropriate means to 
attain defined ends, as a group of Americans 
has defined planning, alone makes the sacri¬ 
fices of today Justifiable in the interests of 
tomorrow. 

Purtbermore. in the problem of the social 
and economic relationship between the 2.- 
250,000 white people, the 300,000 Indians, 
and the 7,500,000 natives, many of whom 
are still completely primitive, only public 
spirited and long-term planning can pro¬ 
vide adjustment by evolutionary means. 

I hope South Africa will follow the inspir¬ 
ing theory of treating all the activities in 
a region os a seamless web, which bos been 
voiced by the TVA, but I hope also, that we 
will be able to Implement the principle some¬ 
what more widely. 

The extent to which local institutions have 
been used by the TVA and their general 
strengthening rather than undermining 
should receive wide recognition, although 
different local conditions should doubtless 
modify some of the TVA’s practices when 
applied elsewhere. 

A point \.Llch the planning council par¬ 
ticularly wished me to study was the sys¬ 
tem of memoranda of agreement between 
the TVA and other bodies, both public and 
private. This is a, device of great signifi¬ 
cance and wide applicability in regional plan¬ 
ning practice. A clear understanding of It 
would. I believe, remove a good deal of oppo¬ 
sition by those interests which fear that they 
may be ridden over, rough shod, and without 
the right of consultation. 

I cannot leave the subject of tbe debt 
other countries owe the TVA without men¬ 
tioning two things which struck me with the 
utmost force in my recent visit there, and 
which cannot be created by statute. One is 
the high quality of the men who staff the 
Authority who, In the early days, developed 
the form of the organization and set the 
spirit of the approach to the work. 

Any other country which could equal 
America in this matter would indeed be for¬ 
tunate. The other point is the sense of co¬ 
operation and coordination between the dif¬ 
ferent etaffa and staff members which is the 
moat essentia] task of regional planning. 

The resolution of conflicting interests 
without appeal to the higher ollicers of the 
Authority can be achieved only when the 
workers In one field understand and respect 
the aims and methods of men in contiguous 
fields. That feeling which I sensed among 
the staff of enthusiasm for, and willingness 
to cooperate In all the activities of the Au¬ 
thority was perhaps the strongest Impression 
which I carried away from my visit. 

Thank you. 


Amcfkan Democracy Endangered by 
Religious and Racial Bias 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

[N 1HB SENATE OF IHB UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 ilegislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
imanimous consent to have printed In 


the Appendix of the Ricord an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [BAr. Kzloorx] before the 
fourteenth anniversary dinner of the 
Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League, at New 
York, N. Y., on AprU 1, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Rxcoao. 
as follows: 

Akxexcan Dbmoobact Ensangksed bt Rxu- 
oxouB AMS Racial Bub 

ICr. Chairman, dlatti^pilahed guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, 1 have the very great privi¬ 
lege tonight of expressing to you. at his per¬ 
sonal request, the congratulations of Prsal- 
dent Truman, and his desp regret that he 
cannot be at your fourteeenth anniveraary, 
and also his wish tiiat you may continue the 
good wt;rk that you have been carrying on In 
the same spirit in which you have done it in 
the post. 

On behalf of myself, I also appreciate the 
opportunity of addressing a group of this 
kind. All too often we address groups that 
represent a particular segment; but this is 
a nonsectarian group. In which the Protes¬ 
tant. the Catholic, tbe Jewish, and all other 
religious and racial lines are laid aside, while 
all tmite In seeking one ultimate aim—^an 
aim which is in fact the purpose of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States of America- 
true Democracy, as described by Thomas 
Jefferson, by Andrew Jackson, by Abrabam 
Lincoln, by Woodrow Wilson, and by Franklin 
O. Roosevelt, and as now exemplified by 
Harry 8. Truman, the present President. 

So it is a great pleasure to bo here on your 
fourteenth birthday and say you are a most 
lusty 14-year-ald child. 

You know, the world had grown weary of 
crises. We have them daily. JUlay I also 
say they are sometlmns pumped up by the 
press to get headlines And we get tired and 
we get worn out with listening to this head¬ 
line crisis and that headline crisis and this 
thing and that thing. 

But underneath all of It. we have to ad¬ 
mit that there is an underlying crisis that 
we all face, and that is the problem of con- 
tlntUng the freedom of the Individual in 
these United states to do as he would do, 
so long as it does not infringe upon the same 
rights of another individual. 

That Is what I wanted to talk to you about. 

“I AM MT BHOTHEB'S JCEEPEB” 

The golden chapters of history have been 
written by men of courage and vision, men 
who had the nerve, the courage, and Uie 
ability to fare forth in pursuit of a real ideal, 
an ideal of good for all, not merely good for a 
few, and an ideal of *T am my brother's 
keeper," not "I am my brother’s exploiter." 

That, my friends, is the secret of Nazism: 
"I am my brother’s exploiter." That is the 
one thing we shoifid watch for, and that is 
the one thing that makes life worth living 
for the individual who has a true regard for 
the happiness of himself, his children, his 
grandchildren, and his great grandchildren, 
because "As ye do unto our own generation, 
somebody else is going to do unto succeed¬ 
ing generations.” 

If we build up a situation In which this 
generation, our children, our grandchildren, 
and our greatgrandchUdren carry these 
hatreds, then still others yet unborn are go¬ 
ing to pay for It. 

That is why an organization seeking to 
work out a true equality of opportunity, do¬ 
ing away with intolerance—and I don’t like 
the word "Intolerance," because the word 
"tolerance" presumes intolerance—is so nec¬ 
essary. Let Us do away with intolerance, and 
let us have, as we have in the motto on tbe 
Supreme Court building. "Equality u ndT 
the Law” and equal rights. 

You know, there have been periods In his¬ 
tory when tbe fight has seemed almost 
heq^ess. It has looked as If It could nem 
be earrled through. We have gone firam ten 


to lim. We have had feudaUam, hnperlal- 
lem. faeolsm, naslsm, oommunlam, tide lem 
and that lem: but If we could get down 
to true equality, we oould get away from all 
the lams. 

raasDOM Mtrar ax xumnallt ouabskd 

However, In the record of history tbe 
achievement of this equality has often looked 
almost Impoaaible, all because of some one 
small group from time to time trying to 
exploit othere—many others. 

We here tonight owe our freedom to those 
people who proved, through their untiring 
efforte. that freedom la obtainable and is 
maintainable. But we must also never for¬ 
get that one statement, that eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedenn. 

We are entirtiy too prone to say that wo 
have our freedom, and that nobody can take 
It away—it is oura. 

I am going to diverge a moment: You 
know, sometimes 1 get disgusted at hearing 
people who get up and yammer about "free 
enterprise," and try to fool the people when 
what they really mean is freedom to ex¬ 
ploit somebody else’s business—and some¬ 
times you get Nazism into business Just the 
same as we get it in pollticai life in this 
world. 

Free enterprise should have one addition¬ 
al word added onto it: Competitive free en¬ 
terprise; and our citizenship should be a 
competitive one. 

As I said, we are entirely too prone to take 
our freedom for granted. Wo are entirely too 
prone to think that once a law is placed on 
the statute books it is everlasting, not real¬ 
izing that somebody may come in and by a 
very slight amendment change that law. 

Despite tbe fact that we have fought two 
terrible wars, many people appear unwilling 
to make the day-by-day sacrifices necessary 
to keep freedom alive, that freedom which, 
in this last war, 16,000,000 people lought for, 
and for which we in this country will be pay- 
ing the cost in money for generations yet to 
come. 

Our veterans, in addition, will be paying 
the cost in blood and in being crippled. Yet, 
once the enemy surrenders, we take the atti¬ 
tude that the war is over; that all our trou¬ 
bles are ended. "Let’s go ahead, let’s do Just 
as we please, and let’s take advantage oi our 
neighbors." 

Sometimes I feel like Marquis Childs in a 
recent column, when he said, “You know i 
feel like 1 do in a moving-picture show some¬ 
times, when 1 say to myself, ‘WeU, this is 
where I’d better go out. This is where I came 
in’." 

VZQXLANCK AGAINST HATXMONGXBS 

Ho said, "The present time reminds me so 
much of 1920. The attitude of the people is 
BO much like that of 1920, when we started 
laying the foundations for the next war, 
which we say was naxlsm, but It was tbe 
same old ism, the same thing that has been 
Inherent In all this." 

I call it greed for power, greed for the right 
to exploit others, and Its B]rmbol is hatred, 
the preaching of hatred to take people's 
minds away from the important items they 
should be considering. 

We need only look back on the Civil War 
In this country, the War Between the States, 
and realize the sorrows of that war and of the 
reconstruction period, which were worse than 
tbe war itself. 

We thought that World War I was over 
when the armistice was signed and we glee¬ 
fully went about our business and forgot the 
business of our neighbors—our neighbors' 
across the sea, may 1 say—our n-^lghbors, the 
underprivileged, those who bad suffered most 
In tbe war. 

You cannot live on an island of plenty In 
a sea of etarvatlon and live eatlBfactorlly. 
The sharia are going to come up on the land. 
You must realize that—we must fight down 
the efforte of all those who would profit by 
the suffering of others. 
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So those are the things that we must re« 
member—the things that we must realize: 
Flrat and always, that what we call naziam 
has Its foundation in the preaching of hatred 
and In picking out the largest small group 
you can pick out to preach that hatred 
against to take the attention of the people 
away from the main Issue, which is the de« 
sire of a handful to exploit the rest of the 
Natlo.i or the rest of the world. That, my 
friends. Is nazlsm. 

There are movements that would destroy 
liberty In this country—we remember the 
Ku Klux Klan. we remember the Columbiana, 
which your league exposed, we remember 
their teachings and their preaching of hatred, 
their fattening upon and making money 
from the preaching of hatred—and it Is 
highly necessary that some broad organiza¬ 
tion such as yours take over the duty In thia 
country of ours, to show to our people the 
true course which means taking care as to 
the rights of all people by all other people, 
the interdependence of one group upon an¬ 
other, the Interdependence of one Individual 
upon another, of one family upon another, 
of one community upon another, of one 
State upon another, and of all Nations one 
upon another. 

If we would hope to have a world-wide 
peace, that is what we want and that is what 
we must do. 

Today we are in another post-war period— 
a period which offers for greater problems 
than those posed following World War I. 

We have another opportunity to build 
world peace. 

We have another opportunity to prove that 
the world can live In honesty, dignity and 
peace. 

Are we going to make world peace a 
reality—or are we going to follow the treach¬ 
erous path we followed after World War I? 

That Is a paramount question today. 

Some say that 1947 parallels 1920 and I 
must admit that there are many similarities 
between those two periods 1 

Even though the United Nations Is In its 
infancy—and it faces the toughest problem 
over confronted by mankind—the cynics and 
skeptics say it is falling. 

They say It la falling before it has had an 
honest chance to prove Its worth to world 
civilization. 

Democracy itself Is being attacked by In¬ 
numerable hate mongers—^feeding the fires 
Of ignorance and bigotry. 

THn KKK again? 

I am confident that all of you, some time 
or other, have seen these hate sheets that 
are endeavoring to erect barriers between all 
groups of people. 

Within the last few days I have received a 
wastebasketfull of leaflets and pamphlets at¬ 
tacking Jews and Catholics ♦ • • Negroes 
and Italians. 

No racial or religious group escape this 
vilification—all put out under the heading of 
democracy. What a mockery 1 

Another group of these peddlers of hatred 
and bigotry would have you believe that 
democracy Is an evil plot against mankind. 

A recent publication stated—and I quote: 

“Of all the lies that corrupt American 
thinking, weaken the Constitution, and 
threaten to destroy this Government of law 
protecting human rights, the most Insidi¬ 
ously corrupting and destructive Is the ap¬ 
proving use of the word ‘democracy.’ ’’ 

Why Is democracy attacked? 

You and 1 know the reason. It lies In evil, 
corrupt minds opposed to the belief In the 
freedom of mankind. 

The so-called man on horseback knows 
that he can never achieve his greedy motives 
by appealing to reason and understanding. 

He can succetd only when we are oppressed 
and weary. 

Bemember the days after World War X9 


The dasrs of the fiery cross—^thc white- 
cloaked night riders—^known as the Ku Klux 
EUan. 

The klan fed the flamM of hatred, bigotry, 
and greed—in an effort to supplant democ¬ 
racy wltb totalitarianism. 

Fortunately, men of courage and vision 
fought the klan, and after one of the saddest 
chapters in the history of this Nation, sanity 
and reason replaced ignorance and hatred in 
the Nation’s mind. 

MKN ON BOaSEBACK 

The end of World War II has brought an¬ 
other wave of hatred. The so-called men 
on horseback, who went underground during 
the war. are back at their old stands peddling 
racial and religious intolerance. 

Every possible disguise Is being used to 
camouflage their true purpose—for they 
realize that they can never succeed If the 
people understand their true motives. 

Wo defeated Hitler and 11 Duce In Europe— 
but their American counterparts are still 
carrying on their evil plans In various sec¬ 
tions of our Nation. 

Fortunately there are many brave, patriotic 
Americans, like those here tonight, who are 
not afraid to expose these would-be Hitlers. 

The thing we face right now—let us get It 
down firmly Imbedded In our minds—Is the 
danger of exploitation which will spread from 
one group to another. Oh. It sounds awfully 
nice. The exploitation of prices, for Instance, 
can be a part of It. Why must we go from 
war to inflation—to depression—to war—to 
Inflation—to depression—to war? 

Isn’t it also n fact that in an ensuing de¬ 
flation, when the people become desperate, the 
road Is very easy for the preachers of hatred? 
Hatred of the Jew: hatred of the Negro; ha¬ 
tred of the Catholic. I can remember hatred 
being preached against all three of those, and 
1 am not quite as old os my scarcity of hair 
would indicate. I can remember the days of 
the APA, and some of you good Irishmen in 
here can remember the fight of the Molly 
Maguires. 

AN eXAMPU; FOR THE WORLD 

1 have seen antl-Bemitism at work; I have 
seen the klans; I have watched the Colum¬ 
bians; and nil of them have but one pur¬ 
pose—profit at the expense of a minority 
group. In this country there should never 
be a minority group. We must, we can. and 
we shall, If we hope to be successful, be one 
Nation Indivisible, wltb liberty and Justice 
for all. 

By living democracy here at home we will 
be living proof to the rest of the world that 
democracy offers every human being, irre¬ 
spective of his race or religion, an opportu¬ 
nity to live In dignity. In honesty, and In 
peace. 


Statement of Congressman Gordon L. 
McDonough and Part of the Testimony 
Before House Labor and Education 
Committee Urging Approval of H. R. 
4193 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 20, 1947 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, on 
Friday, July 25, I appeared before the 
House Labor and Education Committee 
urging the adoption of H. R. 4193 which 
is an amendment to section 304 of title 
HX of the (Taft-Hartley) Labor Man¬ 


agement Labor Relations Act of 1947 
Due to the shortness of time before re¬ 
cessing for this session, it was impossible 
to give complete consideration to my 
amendment, but it was agreed that fur¬ 
ther hearings on H. R. 4193 would be 
among the first order of business of the 
Labor and Education Committee at the 
beginning of the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

My amendment seeks to remove the 
restrictions of the civil liberties of labor 
unions which I think are curtailed in 
section 304, title III, of the Taft-Hartley 
bill, and I tru.st that the Members of 
the House will give serious consideration 
to H. R. 4193 during the next session of 
the Eightieth Congress. The following 
Is the statement I made and part of the 
testimony before the committee: 

Mr. McConnell. Mr. McDonough, you have 
a statement to make, I understand. 

STATEMENT OP THE HONORABLE GORDON L. MC¬ 
DONOUGH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr McDonough Mr. Chairman and gen¬ 
tlemen, I appreciate the limitation we are 
operating under, insofar as time today and 
for the balance of the week is concerned. 

I do appreciate the opportunity of review¬ 
ing briefly the two amendments that I have 
introduced to the labor-management rela¬ 
tions bill of 1947, and my purpose in intro¬ 
ducing them. 

I am impressed with the fact that as the 
bill Is now written, there are two sections— 
one section especially, that may be question¬ 
able Insofar as civil liberties of union mem¬ 
bers are concerned 

I am referring to the section of the bill 
that denies union membership and the 
unions from using any of their funds for 
political purposes, or expressing their pref¬ 
erence or opposition for a political candidate. 

I realize the committee, at the time it con¬ 
sidered that section, was thinking of the 
Corrupt practice Act, and the comparison of 
labor unions to corporations. 

In my opinion, however. I do not believe 
that there Is a fair and equitable comparison 
between labor unions and corporations, in¬ 
sofar as the intention of this committee Is 
concerned. 

The Intention on the part of the com¬ 
mittee was to say, in effect, since corpora¬ 
tions, as such, are not permitted under the 
law to contribute to political campaigns. In 
order to equalize both sides of the picture, 
we will then deny the right of labor unions 
to contribute to political campaigns. 

The reason, in my opinion, that they are 
not comparative. Is that a corporation is a 
corporate body. I do not think they should 
contribute to campaigns. 

But an individual member of a corpora¬ 
tion Is in far better position to express his 
views and preference for or opposition to a 
political candidate than an Individual mem¬ 
ber of the union, and It has become so cus¬ 
tomary in this country for unions to deter¬ 
mine and endorse political candidates that It 
seems to be the only manner In which they 
can express themselves. 

So. I have proposed to amend section 304, 
title III, of the bin so that It will permit 
labor organizations to use the duos of their 
membership to publicize and circulate their 
preference for or opposition to candidates for 
political office, provided that the majority of 
the membership of the labor organization 
agrees to such expenditures, and a certifica¬ 
tion of such agreement Is filed with the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board at least once 
each calendar year. 

It will be a violation to use membership 
dues, and there is a penalty provided if cm 
organization uses membership dues, without 
this procedure. 
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The same penalty remaihs tn the b!U as 'waa 
In your original bill. 

* • « « • 

I would say my Intention tn thta amend¬ 
ment—and If It Is taot (fleaTt It should be 
corrected so as to make It clear—Is that 
each Individual union, each local, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, in each city and town, should 
determine wheGier they should use their 
imlnn dues in expressing their preference 
or opposition to political candidates. 

I am not looking at It trom the point of 
view at the over-all picture, that the national 
convention could determine the policy. 

My desire is to give the labor \mlon, the 
local, the right to determine, by majority 
vote of that labor union, locally. 

* * • • * 

I think we are denying a certain part of 
civil liberties to the individual tmion mem¬ 
ber In the locality where the International 
or national union has not expressed Itself 
on a candidate. 

Tlic bill at the present time denies him 
that right. 

Mr. Buck. Would your objective be met by 
some sort of a measure which would permit 
labor-union periodicals, which periodicals 
are wholly owned and regularly published 
by a labor union, to express their opinion 
on a candidate? 

Mr. McDonough. No; I wouldn’t think It 
would: because I think there are other things 
they are entitled to do and should be privi¬ 
leged to do besides expressing themselves In 
periodicals. 

I noticed a news release recently by Senator 
TAirr, who expressed hla views along the same 
lines as you have, of regularly circulated 
newspaper, operated by a labor union. That 
Is a limitation. 

Personally, 1 think the individual mem¬ 
ber of a local union should be given a free 
hand to express himself for and against can¬ 
didates for public offlee. 

Mr McConnell, A corptjratlon at the pres¬ 
ent time Is not permitted to Issue bulletins 
advocating candidates, Is It? 

Mr. McDonough. No; that Is correct. 

Mr. McConnell. Isn’t there a somewhat 
comparable situation there, when you deal 
with the corporate entities of both of them? 

Mr, McDonough. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. McConnell, Whether the union or the 
corporation? 

Mr. McDonough. 1 do not think so. 

I would like to make a statement on that, 
Mr. McConnell, to the effect that the cor¬ 
porate body of a corporation is made up of 
individuals who are In position, financially 
and otherwise, and with their influence in a 
community, are In far better position to con¬ 
tribute their own fimds to a political candi¬ 
date than a labor-union member Is, because 
the labor-union member customarily spends 
all the money he earns for the purpose of 
taking care of his family, and has no sum of 
money set aside, nor has he the influence In 
the community that a corporation member 
has, a director, or officer of a corporation. 
Bo there Is not a fair comparison there, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. ECessten. Would you not agree that a 
union, as such, cannot be compared with a 
corporation so far as its general function Is 
concerned, and that all restrictions placed on 
corporations are not applicable to unions for 
the reason that a union is a group of men 
banded together for the purpose of protecting 
their working conditions, whereas a corpo¬ 
ration Is a separate legal entity, a separate 
person. In the legal concept, a separate per¬ 
son from the stockholder, a separate person 
from the members of the corporation, ordi¬ 
narily engaged In the making of a profit lor 
that separate person, that legal entity, the 
corporation. 

Mr. Buck. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Kebsten. I have not finished. 


€o that when yma arm dealing with a eoar- 
poramon, you have got to moognlaa that fast. 

Wouldn’t you say that this is true? 

Mr. MODowooox. That ts oorieot. 

Z definltaty agree, and I would elaborate a 
little more on that point by miytng that the 
stock in trade of a union member is his In- 
gemrlty, the product of Ms brain or brawn. 

The stock to trade of a oorpocatloa, by 
comparison, is services end goods. 

They cannot be compared, in my optoioa, 
an an equal basis, because, on the one band, 
a corporation cannot operate without the 
ability of the laboring man- 

Mr. Kbsstxn. Gan you imagine any indi¬ 
vidual getting out a filer agalnat a political 
candidate on his own? 

Mr. McDonough Yes; I can imagine It, 
but I can see how limited It might be and 
how ineffective It might be. 

Mr. Buck I want to go back to the point 
of the corporation. 

You said a labor union Is a group of men 
banded together for a common purpose. 

What Is a corporation but a group of stock¬ 
holders banded together for a similar pur¬ 
pose. which la Us own gain They are risk¬ 
ing their capital, they ore providing the 
tools without which the labor union could 
not function. 

Mr. McDonough, x will say this, Mr. Buck: 
I think a corporation which risks its money 
is In a position to lose more readily and 
easily than the laboring man Is In a posi¬ 
tion to lose his stock in trade If the cor¬ 
poration falls. 

If the corporation falls, then the corpo¬ 
ration members become members of unions, 
per se, and have to go out and sweat, but If 
the -corporation Is succe^ul when the stock¬ 
holders are receiving a profit on their in¬ 
vestment, then the situation becomes in¬ 
comparable, for the reason that the only 
stock In trade the union man who Is mak¬ 
ing that contribution has Is his ability to 
do the Job at the machine or In the field, or 
wherever he Is doing it. and that Is the un¬ 
limited amount of energy he has until he 
becomes too old to perform. 


The Marshall Plan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include a broadcast by 
Howard K. Smith, chief of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System foreign news stall: 

Announcer. CBS News now presents How¬ 
ard K. Smith from Rome. Mr. Smith, chief 
Of Columbia’s European news staff, brings to 
his reporting an analysis of the news, the 
experience gained In many years as a foreign 
correspondent. We take you now to Rome, 
Italy, and Howard K. Smith. 

Mr, Smith. The Marshall plan talks which 
opened In Paris yesterday, mark a wath’stead 
In history of capital Importance. For 2iA 
millennium, ever since the Greek Fleet under 
Themlatocles, defeated the Persians In the 
Bay Of Salamls, the InlUatlve in history has 
been held almost without interruption by 
Just those nations represented at the Paris 
conference. In 2,S00 years predominance has 
passed from land to land, from Greece to 
Rome. From Italy to SpMn. France. Ger¬ 
many, and Britain. But whatever specific 
country It was. It has been uninterruptedly 
the tiny pentosula of western Europe and 
tte Mediterranean • • • that has been 


tlw Cosmtato of world telhienca, wwath, 
andirower. The axploAter «ad olvlllMr of Itee 
xoRt of huiaimtty. 

Bistory o«n record low grovt oiUKnges that 
have taken plaos with sueb breath-taktag 
ailruptneBS aa the tlesoent trom domlnanoe 
of wactesna Eurc^ It’s been ^Just this sud¬ 
den. In 1S89 at the outlneak of war the 
great powers, the nations Ifiiat is who held 
the major initiative In dsaplag International 
events, were Germany, Brltal^ France, and 
Italy, all wwt European nations. With some 
Juxtaposition of individual oountrlas. It was 
the same power pattern that has directed 
warM events for over a thousand years. 

’Today. 2 years after the war. with less than 
a decade separating now from than, the pat¬ 
tern has changed drastically. For the first 
time since Xerxes it’s fair to say not cme 
west European nation can be called a top 
ranking power. Britain today undeniably 
possesses the influences rating of a second- 
rate nation. France Is a third-rate power. 
Italy a fourth-rate power with an economic 
influence barely equal to that of Swltserland. 
Germany has ooBBed virtually even to count. 

There Is something pathetic about the state 
of western Europe after so many years of 
rulershlp. All the nations I’ve mentioned 
have once, and some of them now. ruled great 
empires. Between them, the giants of Eu¬ 
rope’s west have at one time or another di¬ 
rectly determined the fate of more than half 
the earth. Today their empires are In vary¬ 
ing stages of disintegration. ’They them¬ 
selves have become as abjectly dependent on 
an outsicie power as their • • • colonies 

were once dependent upon them. 

’The Paris Conference Is a conference of 
direct crisis. This tiny, highly Industrial¬ 
ized. overpopulated, undercultivated half of 
a peninsula was heading for a winter of the 
deepest peacetime crisis it has known yet. 
The alacrity with which the western Eu¬ 
ropean statesmen sprang at the Invitation 
to the conference Is a measure of how com¬ 
pletely the mighty have ceased to be rulera 
and how profoundly they have begun depend¬ 
ence on America for survival. A measure of 
how swiftly the locus of world decision has 
shifted. 

The reverse side of the same historic mile¬ 
stone is the drastically changed position of 
the United States. There was a time a very 
short while ago when we could have a little 
stock-market break and no one outside Amer¬ 
ica was affected except a few foreign specu¬ 
lators in wheat futures. A Nation-wide 
strike was essentially an American episode 
and Europe paid only the roost casual atten¬ 
tion. The passing moods of Washington in¬ 
terested mainly local lobbyists and Washing¬ 
ton correspondents. Americans themselves, 
I think, have not yet realized how completely 
that situation has altered. 1 think you 
have to be over here to see it. A coal strike 
to Pennsylvania now becomes the main event 
of the year In Italy. Factories close, unem¬ 
ployment Is swelled. The removal of price 
controls In Washington, the kind of event 
we are accustomed to viewing as strictly our 
own affair, can rock the whole economy of a 
European country. As It has largely done In 
Britain. A nod of disapproval from an Amer¬ 
ican emissary can bring down governments 
as it has done this summer In both France 
and Italy. A nod of approval from a State 
Department emissary can launch a nation 
over here on a full-scale civil war ai It has 
done in Greece. 

The changed situation la highly flattering 
to us. But looked at through the eyes of 
realism, it’s an essentially unhealthy situa¬ 
tion. It’s bad for Europe and it’s also bad 
for us. The completeness of western Eu¬ 
rope’s dependence upon America, has been 
breeding In highly influential circles In 
Europe, the philosophy that America *‘owea 
us a living.” Last week In Athens, 1 talked 
to Greece’s leading Industrialist. He oom- 
plalned bitterly about the state of things to 
Greece. When 1 asked him what be and the 
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Greeks were doing about it, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said: “You’ve taken over the 
responsibility, you've got to do something. 
We can do nothing.*’ 

The Greek Government itsell has been the 
outstanding example of that spreading phl> 
losophy. It governs without plan or policy. 
It refuses to tax its wealthy supporters and 
lives on generous American funds. It knows, 
or at least it believes, that America is above 
all things, violently anti-Communist. So it 
attaches the name of communism to every 
untoward event that happens in the country 
to keep America frightened and benevolent. 
A week ago today I was In Athens working 
on this same Sunday broadcast. Across the 
street from my hotel window the British 
press headquarters caught fire. I went across 
the street and found out that an oil burner 
In a British canteen on the bottom floor of 
the building had burst and caught the walls 
of the building on Are. In the dusty, dry 
beat of Athens the fire spread to several floors 
before It was put out. This week the Gov¬ 
ernment in Athens arrested 00,000 Athenians, 
doing away with the last opposition to It In 
Athens. The pretext that It offered the world 
was that the fire was Communist sabotage, 
the beginning of a Communist uprising and 
an effort to seize Athens. Now, as an eye 
witness and upon the best authority In the 
building that was burned, I know that the 
fire was a perfectly legitimate accident. Yet, 
this week, in a press conference in America, 
Greek Foreign Minister Tsaldarls, and In a 
simultaneous press conference In Athens, 
Gen. Napoleon Znrvots used that incident 
to Inspire fears of imminent Comxzmnlat oc¬ 
cupation in Athens and to assure that the 
funds would continue to flow. 

Western Europe’s complete dependence 
upon us la breeding other ills as well. An 
outstanding one Is the effort to flatter and 
win the financial favor of America by apply¬ 
ing American solutions to European prob¬ 
lems they do not fit. Uncontrolled, free, 
private enterprise Is all right in America’s 
intact highly productive economy. In Eu¬ 
rope’s crippled skeletonized economy, gov¬ 
ernment control almost to the point of 
outright socialism, has become radically 
urgent. Yet outside Britain controls have 
not been applied anywhere In western 
Europe. Free enterprise hius been Installed. 
Rationing, the fair distribution of consumer’s 
goods, that Is, has virtually ceased to func¬ 
tion Prices have been allowed to soar 
The result has been economic chaos. Infla¬ 
tion. inevitable labor troubles and a sharp¬ 
ening division Into political extremes all 
over the countries. 

The effort to please America and get 
loans has had a mighty and unsalutary ef¬ 
fect on west Europc.an politics, Just as It 
has on economics. The two most Impor¬ 
tant domestic-political events In European 
countries this summer have been the ma¬ 
neuvering of the left wing parties out of 
coalition governments in France and In Italy. 
In both cases It was clear that it was done 
to please America and to get dollar loans. 
But the two countries could hardly have 
paid u higher political price for their favor. 
At a time when production Is the greatest 
problem in Europe, the parties representing 
the workmen, the basic producers, were 
virtually disenfranchised from government. 
At a time when internal political unity was 
an urgent condition to recovery, the Com¬ 
munists were relieved of any restraining re¬ 
sponsibility and given control of a mass 
acquisition that amounts to about 40 per¬ 
cent of the people in each country. 

A year ago, France had attained within 
08 percent of her prewar productivity. And 
today, with inflation uncontrolled, with no 
rationing, paralyzed by Communist-led 
atrlkes, France is limping at around 50 per¬ 
cent of prewar productivity. And is in a 
state of chronic crisis. 

In Italy the strike wave Is still a cloud ap¬ 
proaching from the horizon. But indications 


this week from talks in the Government here, 
are that the French pattern may well be 
duplicated here. 

If western Europe has taken awkwardly to 
her new dependence. America has found the 
sudden shift of world responsibility no less 
difficult, it seems from here. We seem still to 
be groping for a constructive foreign policy. 
The first year after the war our policy was 
aimless. We poured our money and influ¬ 
ence on what turned out to be a bottomless 
pit In the palm of UNRRA The second year, 
our policy has been frankly reactionary, sup¬ 
porting exclusively the right wing in Euro¬ 
pean countries where the population is evenly 
divided between left and tight, fostering 
disunity. Now all of a sudden has come the 
Marshall plan. About the first act of real 
statesmanship since the war. The growing 
image of Uncle Sam, the man with the bot¬ 
tomless pockets, has been largely dissolved by 
Secretary Marshall’s speech from Harvard, for 
the most Europe has been told that America 
will help and continue to help more than ever 
before If first Europe helps Itself Far from 
being reactionary, the plan encourages and 
even insists that Europe plan her economy. 
Lest it be thought that American ImporlBllsm 
is at work. America Is not even present at the 
conference on the Marshall plan in Paris. 

Unlike the post-UNRRA aid program and 
the Truman doctrine aid program to Greece 
and Turkey, American assistance has been 
offered to both the East uid West in Eu¬ 
rope. And though the talks In Paris are only 
2 days of age now. the mere idea has had a 
tonic effect all over western Europe. Hero 
In Italy this week the effect has been almost 
visible The inflationary Italian lira stopped 
soaring and has settled healthily for the first 
time in a long time. On the stock market 
the speculative stocks that people bought in 
because they had no confidence In Italian 
currency, have suffered a severe break. And 
capital is once more being Invested In the 
construction Industry. This Is the first time 
that Italy l!--*; been Invited as an equal to an 
International conference since the war. And 
Italians have seemed to hold their heads vis¬ 
ibly higher this week. Perhaps the best sign 
of the effect has been the activity of the 
Italian Communist Party. In a breach with 
the line of Moscow, the Italian Communists 
this week declared themselves in favor of 
Italy's participation in the talks. They did 
so. It's obvious, to hold onto their voting 
strength. The direction of popular opinion 
In Europe is Indubitably toward the Marshall 
plan. All that now remains to be seen Is 
whether Congress Is up to the level of Sec¬ 
retary IdarsbaH's wisdom and Europe’s new 
onthizslastlc hope. 

This Is Howard K. Smith speaking from 
Rome, now back to CBS In New York. 

Announcer. You have been listening to 
the chief of Columbia’s European news staff 
In a report and analysis of the news. 


Budget Reductions, Phony and Genuine 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALBERT GORE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I have made 
a final tabulation and now wish to post 
the scoreboard on the once vaunted Re¬ 
publican economy drive. 

Undoubtedly, every member will recall 
with what utter disregard for the real¬ 
ities of governmental fiscal requirements, 
both domestic and foreign, with what 
reckless abandon and impatient deter¬ 


mination the Republicans In the House 
or Representatives voted and, by formal 
record action, passed a resolution to cut 
the con.servative budget presented by 
President Truman by $6,000,000,000. 

It was with no avail that some level¬ 
headed Democrats attempted to caution 
the Republican’j headlong surge into un¬ 
reality. It was with no avail that we told 
them that the $6,000,000,000 figure was 
merely plucked out of the air by their 
leadership to serve as an excuse to pass 
an unsound and unfair tax-reduction bill. 
Nothing would daunt them in their de¬ 
termination—not then, not in re.solution 
stage. Nor would the Senate be deterred 
from plucking from the air another, 
though a different, figure upon which to 
resolve. 

The Senate Republicans resolved to 
cut four and one-half billion and they 
insisted that they were right—down to 
the last cent. And being right, they 
would not concede a cent for the sake 
of compromise with their old guard fra- 
ternitr brothers in the lower House. Nor 
would the Thomas Aquinases of the 
House concede that their mental slide 
rule might have made some slight mis¬ 
calculations. and that the figure $5,999,- 
000,000 might be nearer right. 

OU) GUARD DOES NOTHING 

An impasse. The story was upon every 
front page. What a beautiful war of 
words ensued. How the battle raged. 
And the taxpayers were supposed to be 
edified and inspired by the brilliant dis¬ 
cussion and permanently attached to the 
Republican banner by the electrifying 
spectacle of one group of old guarders 
determinedly blocking the other on how 
much they were going to save the fellow 
who foots the bill. 

It was my privilege to serve as one of 
those conferees—and I really mean It 
was a privilege—a privilege to see a real- 
life farce. When we met in conference 
it was apparent that the only agreement 
possible was the one which the Repub¬ 
licans had reached among themselves to 
disagree indefinitely. It was a good show, 
though, and I enjoyed seeing the per¬ 
formers. go throu^ the act. 

BACK TO MIDDLE AGES 

Those Aristotelian logicians of the 
Middle Ages who spent endless hours de¬ 
bating whether there was a genus homo 
and how many angels could stand on 
the point of a needle would have felt 
delightfully at home in that comic 
wrangle. 

Surely the Congress that approved the 
Legislative Reorganization Act did not 
believe that the legislative budget pro¬ 
visions of that act. one of the forward 
real steps and pillar stones of reorgani¬ 
zation, would produce nothing but dia¬ 
lectics of this sort. The country was led 
to expect that a joint committee of sane 
and practical Congressmen who were 
specialists on budget and tax matters 
would meet and study the President's 
budget. 

Out of this Investigation and study 
would come a legislative budget realisti¬ 
cally tailored to the needs and income 
of the Nation. The people were led to 
believe that this would be something 
more than a New Year’s resolution. 
They expected, I think, that it would 
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serve as a sound gniide for the making of 
appropriations and the amounts of reve* 
nue necessary to be raised. But, alas, 
the farce continued until the Congi’ess 
adjourned and the legislative budget died 
In the pigeonhole, and I doubt if the 
Republicans siwceeded In fooling any¬ 
body but themselves. 

fiLEIGHT-Or-HANO 

In order to save their face, the Repub¬ 
lican leadership resorted to many kinds 
of sicight-of-hand bookkeeping. For in¬ 
stance, they claimed to have made a vast 
and courageous reduction of Government 
expenses by cutting the appropriation 
which the President estimated would be 
necessary to make prompt payment of 
tax refunds. But somehow the chairman 
of the Treasury-Post Office subcommit¬ 
tee, the gentleman from New Jersey, the 
Honorable Gordon Canfield, got mixed 
up on the signals because during debate 
on the bill on March 10 the gentleman 
from New Jersey said: 

We do not Intend to leave the Impression 
that this $800,000,000 reduction wUl save a 
single dollar for the taxpayers The Govern¬ 
ment will still have to pay out whatever taxes 
are paid unnecessarily 

If this provision has any effect, it will 
serve to prolong the time when the Gov¬ 
ernment will have to pay 6-percent in¬ 
terest on overpayment. Therefore, its 
only effect. If any, will be to increase 
Government expenditure. It will prob¬ 
ably not even have this effect, however, 
since a deficiency will undoubtedly be 
passed in order to make prompt tax re¬ 
funds. 

Substitution of contract authorization 
in bills instead of actual appropriations 
proved to be a favorite resort of the Re¬ 
publicans. But how does this reduce 
ultimate expenditure? How does this 
save any money? If contract authoriza¬ 
tion means anything. It means authority 
to commit the government to financial 
obligations. 

PHONT CUTS m TH* LEAD 

So, a lot of phony claims to economy 
have been made. In fact, the phony 
budget cut claims of the Republicans, in 
which there Is not one dollar of real re¬ 
duction In ultimate government expendi¬ 
ture. exceed their genuine reduction. 

They claim a reduction in appropria¬ 
tions of $2,775,715,106. but from this must 
be subtracted the phony claims amount¬ 
ing to $1,508,053,800 in order to arrive at 
the genuine reductions. The genuine 
reductions in the President's budget 
amount to $1,267,661,306. 

This reveals the fact, no doubt sur¬ 
prising to the people who last year fell 
for Irresponsible promises, that this 
Congress has reduced the President’s 
budget by a smaller amount than the 
Democratic Congress last year. Last 
year the Congress reduced the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget by $1,582,000,000. 

What is more, the reduction Is larger 
now than it will be at any time between 
now and June 30, 1948. The process of 
reducing the redaction will get under way 
by passage of deficiency biUs early next 
year. 


votra mns is9s fomob 

I have kept the fiscal score so far. and 
I expect to keep the tally until all defi¬ 
ciencies are in and the fiscal year ends 
June 30. 1948. At that time, I shall be 
surprised if the Republicans do very much 
better than to live within the President’s 
budget. 

The fact that the Republican Congress, 
with all the gnashing of teeth, appropri¬ 
ated four times as much as was appro¬ 
priated for all purposes in 1935 does not 
necessarily indicate that the Republican 
Congress is profligate. It does serve, 
however, to show how ludicrous and ir¬ 
responsible were their campaign prom¬ 
ises 011946, and how futile and abortive 
has been the attempt to take America 
back to a prewar basis. America fought 
and won a great war, and we cannot 
laugh off the nece.ssity of paying the in¬ 
terest on the public debt, meeting our 
obligations to the veterans, providing for 
the national defense and other essential 
services of Government—and the Re¬ 
publican Congress now knows that the 
American people will not stand for such. 

To show the true facts about appro¬ 
priations I have prepared a table, item¬ 
izing appropriations by appropriation 
bills. I have listed phony budget-cut 
claims, including contract authorization 
which has been given over and above the 
contract authorization requested In the 
budget: 

The Jacts about budget cuts, itemized by 
appropriation bills 


AGRlCULTUaS 

Claimed reductions_$192,094,782 

Genuine reduction_....... 1D2.004. 782 

INTERIOR 

Claimed reductions_$101,547,661 

Reduction In contract author¬ 
ization below budget__ 849,500 

Genuine reduction- 102,397,061 

LEGISLATIVE 

Claimed reductions- $20,868,642 

Phony cuts: Dlmidlatlon of 
Government Printing Office 

working capital__ 10,000,000 

Genuine reduction_ 10,858, 642 

NAVr 

Claimed reductions-$244,284,200 

Phony cuts: Contract authori¬ 
zation instead of appropria¬ 
tion_ 78, 000,000 

Genuine reduction- 166,234,200 

WAR-ABMT 

Claimed reductions-$234,281,867 

Phony cuts; contract authori¬ 
zation instead of appropria- 

ation ____ 70, 610,000 

Genuine reduction- 163,761,867 

GOVERNMENT COHPORATIONB 

Claimed reductions_ 15,097,500 

Genuine reduction—-- 16,097,600 

FT \TK-JUSTICE 

Claimed reductlmis-- $147,612,666 

Genuine reduction__— 147.612,666 

LABOR-FEDESAL SECURITT 

Claimed reductions_ $105,455,408 

Phony cuts: Authorization In¬ 
stead Of appropriation__ 75.000,000 

Oenulne reduction—....... W, 466.408 


TREASURY-POST OtWOM 


Claimed reductions-— 

Pb<my cuts: Postponsmsat of 
appro pr latloda for tss rs- 

itmdB --............. 

gsnulne reduction.^........ 


#888. #14.060 


800.000.000 
82,814.060 


INBEPEMDEMT CJS'fWES 


OhUmsd redxwtloDs_ #811.874.832 

Phony cuts 

Guesstimate on amount 
required for veterans' 

{wnsions- 50,000,000 

Contract authorisation 
instead of apprc^rlatlon 70,423,000 
Only part-year appropri¬ 
ation for Atomic Bn- 
ergy Commission_ 75,000,000 


Total__ 204,423.000 

Genuine reduction....-- 107,251,832 

FIRST 104B SUPPLEMENTAL 

Claimed reductions_ $266,781,626 

Phony cuts. 

Reduction in reimburse¬ 
ment of War Depart¬ 
ment by Surplufi Prop¬ 
erty . 16,000,000 

Part-year appropriation 
for Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Serv¬ 
ice.. 1,180,000 

National Labor Relations 
Board part-year appro¬ 
priation _ 8,026,300 

Application to regular ap¬ 
propriation bin instead 
of supplemental esti¬ 
mate- - 8,000,000 

Alteration of budgetary 
estimate period from 
15-month to 12-monih 
basis . 175,000.000 


Total.. 203.206.300 

Genuine reduction_ 63,576.826 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Claimed reductions- #288,423 

Genuine reduction- 288,423 

WAR DEPARTMEirr-ClVIL FUNCTIONS 

Claimed reductions.......... #177.603.199 

Genuine reduction- 117,603,199 

SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 

Claimed reductions..._.... $136,690,360 

Phony cuts: 

Change of budgetary pe¬ 
riod for FBI budget— 1,240,000 
Inner-agency transfer in 


Post Office Department 
budget and liberaliza¬ 
tion Of AntideOclcncy 

Act. 66.616.000 

Genuine reductions_ 67, 836,380 


Total genuine reduc¬ 
tions. 1,267,661.306 

FALSE FRONT CLAIMS 

Mr. Speaker, In desperation the dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taber 1. chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, has at¬ 
tempted to take credit for additional 
revenue which the gentleman and his 
various subcommittees have “learned” 
might come into the Treasury although 
Congress has done nothing to taring 
about such additional revenue. For in¬ 
stance, the Independent Offices Subcom¬ 
mittee “learned” that certain UNRRA 
funds would probably not be fully used, 
so this, too, was promptly listed as a 
saving. Both phony and facade are 
appropriate to describe such claims of 
economy. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to offer 
my congratulations to my astute Repub¬ 
lican friends, the leaders of their party, 
on the admirable skill they have shown 
in keeping so far away from the goal they 
set for themselves. Not to have come 
near it once In so many trials shows the 
most splendid talents for missing the 
boat. 
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Radio Address of Howard K. Smith 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HELEN GA^^GAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks In the 
Record, 1 wish to include a broadcast by 
Howard K. Smith, chief of Columbia’s 
European news staff. 

Mr. Smith replaced Mr. Ed Murrow. 
formerly chief of Columbia Broadcasting 
System foreign correspondents. I have 
listened to Mr. Smith’s broadcasts for a 
year and have been greatly impressed 
with his very rare ability to report facts 
without coloration or bias. What Mr. 
Smith has to say of Greece and Europe 
at this time is of greatest interest. 

The address follows: 

Next week this country. Greece, will be¬ 
come the first laboratory of the Truman 
Doctrine. The Griswold Cunimibsion. ap¬ 
pointed by President Truman to administer 
America’s grant to Greece, will arrive In 
Athens ne.s't Sunday, u week from today, 
and start work. The setting for the grand 
opening of the laboratory is not auspicious. 
In fact, for this first experiment in a new 
foreign policy we could scarcely have chosen 
a tougher subject than Greece or a more 
hectic period than now. this summer, and 
autumn 

There’s one agreement among observcis 
here, that, the postwar crisis of this country 
is coming to a dangerous head within the 
next ftw months Greece's domestic econ¬ 
omy is dropping into its deepest depression 
since the war. A sharp spring frost and a 
scaring summer drought have decimated the 
country's meager crops. Ch'll war, still 
spreading over this tortured land, prohibits 
harvest in the bread basket area ol the cfiun- 
try, the northern plains of Thessaly and Salo¬ 
nika. The war ithelf has now reached a point 
where both sides, the right-wing govern¬ 
ment and the Communist rebels in the 
mountains, agree that a decision must be 
forced soon. The Government’s mllltaiy 
campaign against the rebels has been a fail¬ 
ure. Trying to tear the guerrillas out of the 
mountains, a qualified British observer told 
me has been ns futile us trying to cut water 
with a knife. Government troops are said to 
be growing weary and there are many signs 
of disaiicction. 

This week there was a rebellion in the 
Governmont’s air force on the Island of 
Crete. Sixty-three of the Government's air¬ 
men deserted to the rebel bands in the 
mountains. A Royalist newspaper here In 
Athens reported this week that a far-flung 
Communist organization has been discovered 
Inside the Greek army, with branches in 
every unit. The Communist rebels have 
motives just as urgent for wanting an early 
decision The failure of the Marshall plan 
talks in Paris, they add, may intensify Amer¬ 
ican-Russian animosity here at their most 
troubled point of contact. 

The Griswold commission, once estab¬ 
lished hcie. may urge the Greek Govern¬ 
ment on to sharper assaults on the Reds 
and supply American military weapons for 
the campaign. There’s alarm In all circles 
of Greek politics. The former Liberal Prime 
Minister, Mr. Sophoulls, told me this week 
that he foresaw the danger of a general 
Balkan war, with the great power interven¬ 
tion, in the coming period of tension, unless 
something is done. The Right Wing Greek 
Government fears that the rebels may 
foment risings In the two big cities of the 
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country, here in Athens and In Salonika, 
up north. Police this week have carried out 
mass raids In both places. The biggest raid 
was here in the Athens port of Piraeus, 
where 1,200 police combed through 700 
houses in search of potential rebels. The 
night of the raid, this sprawling city was 
bathed in cold, white moonlight, and I went 
up on the Acropolis, sight-seeing The con¬ 
trast was bitter. Standing in the shadows 
of the stately Parthenon, the symbol and 
the architectural embodiment of the prin¬ 
ciple of moderation In all things that guided 
ancient Athens, and looking down from there 
upon the almost palpable fear, excess, and 
hale that pervade the millions of the city. 
Moderation is gone from Greece The Na¬ 
tion is slashed into two extremes who refuse 
any contact with one another, save violence 
and brutality. The millions of Innocents 
caught In the flood tide of opposing extremes 
are at the end of their material and moral re¬ 
sources. They entertain one lone hope— 
that the American Commission, arriving here 
next week, may be able to save them. 

Solutions to the Greek problem are not 
ready at liand. but the Commission will see 
at least developments or a diagnosis of 
Greece's sickness from the plane, coming in 
Centuries of deforestation have left this 
peninsula a mountainous desert of bald 
naked rock, eroded gravel-covered slopes, and 
narrow, bone-dry valleys. For miles and 
miles you see nothing growing In the eroded 
valleys but a kind of wiry sagebrush. Oc¬ 
casionally you sec a few scrubby patches of 
corn or wheat. But the corn Is skimpy and 
seldom reaches tip ns high as your hip and 
the wheat is just about as bad. 

Greece is a tiny country—not half the size 
of an average American State. Eighty per¬ 
cent of Its surface Is barren rock. Only 16 
percent of the area is cultivatnblc. And she 
must feed and employ a population of 7,000,- 
000. three times the population of the aver¬ 
age American State Experts say that Greece 
could adequately feed and employ with her 
economy and soil only three or four mll- 
llonf. of her seven millions. Thus, about 
half the people of Greece are supernumerary 
They could be done without. They cannot 
find useful occupations or normal livelihood. 
The land, unable to feed them, this farm 
population is flooding the cities in search of 
jobs and living. Athens, a century ago a 
village of a few thousand inhabitants, is to¬ 
day a congested city of a million and a half. 
Because there are not enough productive Jobs 
to go around, the city millions seek unpro¬ 
ductive Jobs—the black market They be¬ 
come parasitical middle men. adding nothing 
to the wealth of the nation but Inserting 
themselves in the distributor process and 
taking their tribute of profit from It. 

At this point, struggle for sheer material 
survival has made politics here Latin Ameri¬ 
can in charactci’. For the most part it’s a 
mercenary kind of feudalism. People have 
voted not for parties, for platforms for the 
common welfare, but for personalities, lead¬ 
ers of accredited groups whose main func¬ 
tion is not to carry out a program but to 
award their followers with contracts and jobs 
when in power. Every change of government 
brings a new influx of people with nothing 
to do and the Government Jobs. Since the 
war, Greece has had 10 governments and the 
civil service la swollen to bursting with 
Incompetent clerks. The civil service has a 
vested interest in Greece remaining back¬ 
ward. For example, they maintain a medieval 
system of customs barriers at the entrance 
to every town and province. A businessman 
told me that to take a cargo of gypsum a short 
distance through Greece, he’d have to pay a 
local customs on It 14 times, a total tax 
amounting to almost 100 percent of the car¬ 
go’s value. If the stupid system were 
abolished, tens of thousands of useless col¬ 
lectors and bookkeepers would become un¬ 
employed —and there are no other jobs for 
them. 


The reservoir of useless people is enormous 
and still growing. Every year some 40.000 
young Greek boys come of age and need 
Jobs. Five years of war and 2 years of peace 
have cast a quarter of a million of them 
afloat. The dump of discontented youth la 
doubtless a big source of material both for 
the Communist legions in the inountains 
and the Fascist Black Police brigades of the 
right wing government The origins of the 
extremist ideologies that attiact them are 
not hard to discover. In a populniion suf¬ 
fering from such a bitter complication lor 
survival, those who have, hold (jn and Uy 
to increase their holdings with a dogged bit- 
tornesfa. Fascism, cruel terror loague.s, like 
the X organization here in Greece taee.)ine 
their normal weapon Thase who have not 
are just as mutually attracted to com- 
muni.sm the philosophy ol the Impoverished, 
the hope of the hopeless 

Acid another factor to this picture and the 
diagnosis of Greece and its sickness is com¬ 
plete It is the geographical position of 
Greece In a sharply divided world, Greece 
is located on the frontier between two worldb 
and nt the most sensitive point She block.s 
Russia’s road to the Mediterranean. lor the 
West, she is a bastion for our control of the 
Mediterranean and its highly strategic posi¬ 
tions. As a re.sult, foreign intervention has 
giavely aggravated the Internal dlvlslon.'i of 
the country. There Is no doubt now that 
the Russian satellite countries to the north 
are giving comfort and weapons to the left 
extremists, even training them to fight. 

There is likewise no doubt that the pres¬ 
ent right extremist government Is e.ssen- 
tially a foreiepi creation, a British creation. 
In fear of the Communists. Britain sanc¬ 
tioned and encouraged flooding the high 
army commands with reactionary Royalist 
officers. She actively organized the police 
force, consisting essentially of Greeks from 
Hitler’s brutal security brigudes. It is the 
observation of the vast majority of observers 
that I've talked to here that these two forces 
created by foreign powers, the Greek Army 
and police, carried out the elections In the 
countryside In a reign oi terror and put the 
present Royalist Government in power. To¬ 
day the stock of Russians and British is low 
in this tortured land. 

I’ve talked to businessmen and statesmen, 
workmen and peasants, and invariably they 
have wished a plague on both houses. Dis¬ 
appointment In the English have forced the 
sentiments of easily 60 to 70 percent of the 
Greek people to the center, a qualified ob¬ 
server estimated to me. A fiee election in 
the near fuLuie. he said, would undoubtedly 
bring u majority for moderate, efficient gov¬ 
ernment. It’s a situation which cannot last 
long The strains and tensions of the coming 
moulhs will force all Greeks to take sides. 
The opportunity for unification and pacifi¬ 
cation of the land Is. Indeed, temporary, of 
very short duration. 

About the only power which can put this 
period to constructive use is America. For 
economic reasons Britain has yielded domi¬ 
nance to us. Among Greeks America alone is 
considered as having clean hands. That 
seemed to work only throu^Ji UNRRA, which, 
despite the present Government’s maladmin¬ 
istration of our supplies here, did save mil¬ 
lions of Greek lives. The GrLswold commis¬ 
sion, when it arrives here, can count on the 
affection and support of the overwhelming 
majority of the people. Whether that can be 
paid again in 6 months depends on the Com¬ 
mission’s answers to Greece's problems 

It is perhaps impolite for a correspondent 
to condemn a government that grants him 
freedom to report, but the attitude here has 
become too serious for honesty to be consid¬ 
ered. The present Greek Government Is, 
without exception, the worst I have seen at 
work anywhere. It has perverted UNRRA 
supplies to the benefit of private profiteers. 
It has steadfastly refused to grant an effective 
amnesty to the rebels in the mountains. The 
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cruelty of Its Nazi-trained police has forced 
honest peasants Into the mountains to hght 
beside the Communists out of sheer self- 
defense. The Government has done nothing 
visible to reconstruct or pacify the country. 
It seems to believe that It needs no construc¬ 
tive policy When the trough of foreign 
funds out of which it fattens its followers 
runs low it seems to believe all it has to do 
is to shout “Communists’' a couple of times, 
and President Truman will refill the trough. 

Whatever the solution ol the enormous 
Greek problem la. It is next to impossible for 
an American observer to see how the Job can 
even be begun through the channels of the 
present Government of Greece. 


Old-Age Assistance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MERLIN HULL 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, it is to be 
regretted by all that another Congress 
l.s about to adjourn, probably for a period 
of 5 months, without having given just 
and proper consideration and taken ap¬ 
propriate action upon the important mat¬ 
ter of assistance for the aged people of 
our Nation. Other great problems such 
as are involved in housing for our war 
veterans and for others also are left 
among the unfinished business of the 
House. But some consideration has been 
given to that subject, even though the 
accomplishment is small in definite re¬ 
sults. 

For a dozen years and more there has 
been a growing and insv~.tcnt demand for 
congres.sional action which would pro¬ 
vide a Federal program for old-age assist¬ 
ance for the million.s of aged people who 
ser\»ed their country in peacetime and in 
wartime. Petitions bearing the S’Ena- 
tures of millions of good citzens have 
poured in upon Congress during all the 
years, and even in the closing hours of 
this Congress they continue to come, each 
expressing the hopes and prayers of their 
signers that action may be brought about 
now, without waiting months longer be¬ 
fore another session shall be able to take 
up consideration. So far as Congress is 
concerned, a deaf ear has been turned 
toward all such entreaties. 

The Townsend bill came to Congress 
a dozen years ago. Back of it were the 
thousands of clubs which formed the 
basis of the national organization which 
presented the measure. Except for short 
hearings held from time to time before 
the Ways and Means Committee, no op¬ 
portunity has been given the supporters 
of the bill to bring the bill before the 
House for action. No other movement, 
with the backing of so many millions of 
people, has come before Congress and 
the people of the country since the first 
attempt to obtain the soldiers’ bonus for 
the veterans of the First World War. 
That, too. was scoffed at. defeated, and 
Ignored for years before the bonus was 
finally voted for and passed. 

During the years, the Townsend bill, 
modified and Improved from time to 
time, has waited consideration by the 


Ways and Means Committee. When 
petitions have been laid on the Clerk’s 
desk, under the rules of the House, to 
discharge the committee from further 
consideration, they have been freely 
signed by the Representatives, always, 
however, lacking a sufiBcient number of 
signatures to force action. On one such 
petition there were lacking less than a 
dozen signatures to bring about the de¬ 
sired result. Late in the present session 
another petition was signed by 80 or more 
Members, but too late for obtaining the 
usual number. 

One reason commonly assigned for 
failure of action In previous Congresses 
was the opposition of the administration 
In power and its control of all commit¬ 
tees. The Democrats lost that control 
when this Congress came in. Now we 
have a Ways and Means Committee with 
a Republican majority, and dominated 
by the Republicans. There were thou¬ 
sands of advocates of a proper Federal 
program for old-age relief over the coun¬ 
try who looked forward to that change 
of party control with hope and expecta¬ 
tion. But as Congress prepares to close 
Its sessions, that hope has turned to dis¬ 
couragement. as have similar expecta¬ 
tions in years gone by. 

While the Second World War was on, 
all our people, young and old, devoted 
their time and energies to bringing vic¬ 
tory to our cause. The burdens entailed 
In winning the war were shared freely 
by all. Millions of old people well be¬ 
yond their ordinary retirement age, 
labored assiduously in the common cause 
of our Nation. Now that peace has come 
again, they ask that their own cause .shall 
be heard and that there shall be action 
thereon. 

Since VJ-day, our Government has 
poured out billions of dollars of the funds 
of our taxpayers for the relief and re¬ 
habilitation of war-torn countries 
abroad. So liberal have been the ex¬ 
penditures abroad that they bring the 
belated criticism of wanton waste and 
exiravagance in the administration of 
our appropriations. The total of ex¬ 
penditures in the past 2 years are vari¬ 
ously estimated at from $14,000,000,000 
to $16,000,000,000. 

This Congress has followed up by ap¬ 
propriating $1,400,000,000 for foreign 
countries, and seven hundred end 
twenty-five million more for relief of the 
people in the lands occupied by our 
troops. The end of It all is not yet in 
sight, as plans arc being formuhiled 
for further grants and gifts which are 
propo.scd to some $25,000,000,000 or more. 

It is not to be wondered that our good 
people of advanced years and also young¬ 
er folks are disturbed over the failure to 
act upon a proper measure for old-age 
assistance. It is not a sufficient ansv/er to 
say that minor amendments to the social 
security law are proposed. Those amend¬ 
ments make no general provision for a 
Federal program. 

The one thing presented which stands 
out in the situation is that change of par¬ 
tisan control of the V/ays and Means 
Committee has brought neither consola¬ 
tion nor encouragement to the cause of 
the old people. Their program is not par¬ 
tisan. and it should not be, but its eventu¬ 
al success must depend upon the respons* 


of those who are elected to serve all the 
people in this as well as in all other im¬ 
portant policies. 

When Congress meets again the cause 
of the old folks will be present. It will be 
all the stronger because of the defeats 
and discouragements suffered. No great 
cause, backed by the people and for the 
people, can be more than temporarily set 
back by those who fall to recognize its 
significance until they are compelled to 
by public sentiment. 


Congress Session Made Above Normal 
Record 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 
Mr. Gx\MBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present for 
the Record an article by Arthur Krock 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
Sunday, July 27,1947, entitled “Congress 
Session Made Above Normal Record”: 
Congress Ses.sion Made Above Normal 
Record—Much Was Accomflished Al¬ 
though Its Domestic Plans Were Dis¬ 
rupted BY Russia's Breaks With the 
West—Eari.y 1948 Moves a Handicap 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, July 26.—The first session of 
the Eightieth Congress, expiring wearily r.s 
this Ls ■wrltLcn, hns mndc history beyond the 
normal record of a national legislature con¬ 
trolled by the party In opposition to the ad¬ 
ministration, and has lived through a great 
deal more. 

It will be remembered perhaps as much for 
the fact that its domestic plans were dis¬ 
rupted by the final proof that Soviet Russia 
would not cooperate with the western powers 
as for its unusual legislative record. This 
was made unusual by the passage over the 
President’s veto of the first laws to correct 
union labor excesses In 14 years and by the 
measure that unifies the Army and the Navy. 
But it must be left to speculation what this 
legislative record would have been 11 Soviet 
conduct abroad had not prompted the Presi¬ 
dent In March to launch suddenly “the 
Truman doctrine.’’ and If on the same foun¬ 
dation "the Marshall Plan" for the recon¬ 
struction of Europe had not turned up one 
morning In June like Aladdin’s Palace. 

However, it Is not .speculation to say that 
the Republican majority’s bills to reduce in¬ 
come taxes would otherwise have become law. 
whether or not Mr. Truman vetoed them; 
that the bitter struggle over validating the 
State Department’s Voice of America radio 
program would have been a far lesser con¬ 
troversy; and that the clTort to authorize the 
admission this year of a number of displaced 
persons abroad would have been considered 
In a more sympathetic atmosphere, being 
free of the whisper of war. And as for the 
other great Icsues of the session between 
the administration and Congress—unlverpal 
military service and the continuation of the 
New Deal social-benefit program—the proba¬ 
bility is that these would have fared no bet¬ 
ter if Soviet Russia had followed the Inter¬ 
national policy President Roosevelt hoped It 
would. 

ETFCCT OF 194B POLITICS 
The record of this session, with particular 
emphasis on the large sums appropriated for 
the application of the Truman doctrine to 
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Chreece and Turkey and for relief abroad, was 
unusual also In that It was made despite an 
early blight (tf 1048 Presidential pities. 
This always begins to appear at the Capitol 
in the year before the national elections. 
But the grave Implications of foreign policy 
that materialized In March, and the Presl* 
dent's definite allnement with left-wing 
groups after a period of Indecision, Intensi¬ 
fied and advanced the effects of the plague. 

The President's choice of the political 
combination he will seek to form was made 
plain when, after offering no assistance to 
Congress In Its search for effective union- 
labor curbs, and openly opposing income-tax 
reduction, he vetoed both these items of 
major legislation. He had, it is true, twice 
asked Congress to enact the remaining New 
Deal social-benefit proposals in his two 
state-of-thc-Union messages. B;it Mr. Tru¬ 
man never pressed these, and, for replace¬ 
ments of appointees of the last administra¬ 
tion, he turned more and more to conserva¬ 
tives. 

PBJEsmErmAL position 

Therefore, until he took his stand on this 
legislation in compans with the left-wing 
aflillatea of the Democratic Party, nominat¬ 
ed Francis Biddle (whose aggressive New 
Dcallsm the Congress naajority finds objec¬ 
tionable) to an important United Nations 
post, and designated to the new National 
Labor Relations Board former Senator Abe 
Murdock, of Utah (who was on unswerving 
foe of union correctives when In Congress), 
many believed the President would select a 
position only slightly left of center. 

But after this misapprehension was made 
clear and Mr Truman disapproved legisla¬ 
tion supported both on passage and over his 
veto by a large number of Democrats in 
Congress, the electoral battle of 1018 arrived 
In full force and well ahead of time. The 
struggle, amounting to a near-flllbuster, 
the administration Democrats In Congress 
to prevent a vote on the Republican pio- 
posal to widen the area of Inquiry Into the 
primary frauds In the Fifth Missouri District, 
bedeviled the closing hours of a session that 
had become wholly political. 

The Bignlflcance of this conflict Is that the 
Kansas City political machine which en¬ 
gineered the frauds, lists the President in 
its membership and put and promoted him 
in public life And Attorney General Tom 
Clark, whose Federal Inquiry into the frauds 
was at issue. Is considered by some Republi¬ 
cans in Congress to be as much a political 
agent of Mr. Truman as his Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, the Democratic national chairman, 
Robert B. Hannegan. 

DIVIDES GONTBOL 

The last hours of the session also were 
spent in a frantic effort to pass the appro¬ 
priation biUa essential to the conduct of the 
Government. So dilatory was action on these 
that stop-gap measures had to be provided 
to continue Federal operation at the end of 
the fiscal year of 184&-47 on June 30. Part 
blame for this aiuggishnesa can be attributed 
to these facta: the divided poUtical control 
of the Bdminialxation and Congress, which 
assured a long conflict over the items in 
the executive budget; the uncertainty over 
what the new foreign policies would cost; 
and the disregard by the Bcpubticans of the 
provision that an agreement should be made 
during the session on a ceiling fox Federal 
expenditures. 

But blame can also be traced to tbe flaws 
revealed in the plan by whk^ Congress re¬ 
organized Itself at the last session. When 
th*s was passed It was bailed as the first tausl- 
nassUke tnstniment oangress ever devised for 
Its operations. The sharp reduction in stand¬ 
ing comDoittecs. ft was prophesied, would 
save time for Congress and executives alike 
and speed up the dixnsal of legislation. 
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The reverse proved true. The reduced 
number of committees created hundreds of 
subcommittees which found work for them¬ 
selves when there was none. One conse¬ 
quence of this was that members of the Cab¬ 
inet and other high administrators were 
summoned to the Capitol to give the same 
testimony more often and to more legislative 
groups than In the past. Another was that 
Senators were assigned to so many subcom¬ 
mittees and were chairmen of so many that 
both committee work and floor attendance 
suffered. How office work also was done Is 
a mystery, though somewhat solved by the 
allowance of assistants for Senate chairmen 
and certain House Members. 

While there was much acrimony In Wash¬ 
ington during the session for the reasons 
stated above, one touch toward the end of 
what looked like nature made Capitol and 
White House nearer kin. This was the ap¬ 
pearance of tbe President in his old Senate 
seat and a friendly oratorical exchange be¬ 
tween him and the Republican presiding 
officer. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. It 
was only a show, planned and executed by 
Leslie L Blffle, secretary to the Senate mi¬ 
nority. But It neutralized some of the po¬ 
litical acidity for awhile, anyhow. 


Tke Ohio 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 ^legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Included in 
the Record a statement by an eminent 
authority on river basin development, at 
the Valley Authority Conference held in 
Washington on July 17 and 18. The 
statement. The Ohio. Is by Louis Brom- 
field, well-known author and farmer. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

In Introducing myself. I might say I am 
a DeDoocrat in politics, that I am a violent 
opponent to the centralization of anything 
In Washington; I believe In State rights; and 
am a dccentrallzcr and I do not believe that 
the valley authority Idea has anything what¬ 
ever to do with centralization In Washington 
or any abrogation of State rights. 

It seems to me the whole valley authority 
Idea is simply a simple, common-sense 
method of establishing these things. 

1 am also a member of the Ohio State Con¬ 
servation commission, and adviser to the 
Muskingum flood-control district, and a dirt 
farmer. 

I will talk to you starting at tbe headwaters 
of the stream, which is a tributary of the Ohio 
River and consequently the MIsslBSlppL 

We own 1,000 acres of a caoperative farm. 
When we came to that tatm. messt of the land 
was abandoned, tax delinquent, and eroded. 
We came there and in a heavy rain, we lost 
off the farm within 12 hours 90 percent of tbe 
water. 

Wc have Just been through a flood as greet 
as that of the great flood of lOlS, which was 
the greatest disaster which ever visited tiie 
Ohio, and in our region tbe same amount of 
water fell. 

We can aay honestly that on that some 
thousand acres, we did not lose during the 
course of the flood, and the subsequent 
cloudburst which followed IntermlttenUjp 


for 8 weeks, we did not lose on» ounce of top 
soil off that farm, and that even during tbe 
flood water, up to a point where the ground 
became so saturated It would take no more, 
we kept about 80 percent of the downfall 
where It fell. That farm lies on the edge 
of Pleasant Hill Dam, which Is one of the 14 
In the Muskingum flood-control district. 

These dams came about, not through the 
wisdom of the War Department, the Army 
engineers, nor through their experience or 
education, It came about through the press¬ 
ing demand of tbe people within that val¬ 
ley to protect themselves from the periodic 
floods, of which 1913 was the most destruc¬ 
tive. 

Eventually the Army engineers came in 
and built the dams. Even today there are 
Army engineers who do not approve of them, 
despite the fact that In these recent floods, 
there was not one penny damage in the 
whole of the Muskingum Valley, caused by 
flood waters. 

The motivation behind the Installation of 
these dams came from the people. The 
Army engineers built the dams, and have 
remained uncuc^joratlve to their develop¬ 
ment further for the benefit of the people 
of Ohio. 

These dams were a denial of their whole 
philosophy, tested over 76 years, at a cost 
of some bilUons of dollars, their whole 
philosophy of levees and dredging. 

These were essentially headwater dams, on 
one of the chief tributaries of the Ohio River. 
The daDM cost 814.000,000 to construct and 
in this 1 year, they more than twice paid 
for their value, but mark this point: They 
were not constructed at the mouth of the 
Ohio River or at the mouth of the Missouri 
or at the mouth of the Mississippi. They 
were distinctly headwaters dams. There is 
no dam on the Muskingum River Itself. 
They are on the tributaries of the Muskin¬ 
gum River. 

Then mark the second point. In the con¬ 
struction of these dams and in general the 
philosophy of the Army Engineers, there is 
no consideration whatever of the conditions 
upstream, and what causes floods and what 
causes slltntlon. We have in those dams a 
very notable example of what happens: 
These headwaters dams are very effective 
because they Impound all these flood waters 
and keep them from flowlnfr Into the Ohio 
and MissisBfppl at time of crisis, but at least 
two or three of those dacas are not going to 
be good for many years longer because of a 
Biltatlon problem. 

In our own country, 8 miles apart, we 
have two dams One is Pleasant Hill and 
one Miflln Lake. Miflln Lake is fed by 
streams which come out of a flat country 
where the farmer thinks he has no erosion, 
but the headwaters of the Mlflin Dam have 
already silted up in the period of 8 or 9 
years from 10 to 18 acres at the top of the 
dam. 

Parraers upstream are reluctant to prac¬ 
tice boM consarvatlon. and only when you 
show them their top soil at Millin Dam, does 
It occur to them that they are losing solL 

Curiously enough the other dam Is set out 
in hill ('ountry, and It has no siltation prob¬ 
lem whatever, and the reason is a combina¬ 
tion of two curious facts. One la that, for¬ 
tunately, in that area, some hundreds of 
farms have become abandoned through bad 
agriculture axwi erosion, and neither haa 
taken over. In our country hardwood forests 
spring up overnight, and there are now wild, 
weedy expanses of land, and are laigciy be¬ 
ing reforested. 

From those lands, those abandoned farms, 
come no water and no silt. 

Fortunately the farms remaining in that 
area in operation, three-quarters of them 
have gone over to proper soil consexvathm, 
forestry, and proper land methods. 

The result is that Clear Pork remains clear 
lock and wbUe Black Fork atm la a muddy 
atT fAHft and may be usttess 8ft or 40 years Iroot 
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now. while the other one may be serving for 
all time. 

The problem was not only up-farm streams 
but It ran Into the country behind the dam. 

Those 14 dams saved this year many mil¬ 
lions of dollars for people on that watershed. 

Those of us who farmed on the edges of 
those reservoirs lost perhaps a total of $25,000 
In crops, which la a gamble we take, because 
we have given casements on those areas bor¬ 
dering the lake. We lose perhaps a total of 
$25,000. 

However, If those dams had not been there, 
those headwaters dams. If they were not 
there, that vast amount of water would have 
been dumped Into the Ohio and the Mis¬ 
sissippi at the very moment of crisis of the 
recent floods, and who can doubt that then 
you would have had hundreds of millions 
of dollars more damage further down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, 

This whole project, it seems to me, la an 
Investment of moneys. 

I want to bring up that point in a second. 
Investment rather than spending of money. 

Tennessee River, also a tributary of the 
Ohio, is controlled by TVA. Not one drop 
of floodwater came out of that area Into 
the Ohio, to contribute to the Ohio floods, 
into the Ohio and Mississippi. 

The Ohio River Valley embraces several 
states. To manage it properly, it must be 
an over-all project. 

Immediately you come into all kinds of 
difficulties if you attempt It, either on the 
b.'isis of private enterprise, cooperation 
among States or otherwise 

1 am familiar with the Ohio Valley Im¬ 
provement Association, with the Mississippi 
Valley Association and various other associa¬ 
tions. 

I have worked with them, 1 know their 
member.^ t sometimes speak to them, and 
I approve thoroughly of their objectives. 
But I also say, I think in the end. their 
objectives are either wrong or will never be 
accompllthed, because there is not the 
means, the machinery or the possibility of 
accomplishing them. 

If we get into the question of cooperation 
of States, loosely joined together, to solve a 
valley proposition, watershed proposition, you 
run into all kinds of practical difficulties at 
once Among them is the political one. We 
know what would happen without ever trying 
It out. Wc know all the political patronage, 
all the boondoggling and the rest which goes 
with our ordinary so-called pork-barrel bill. 

Wc h.'ivc nad the .-hameiul spectacle of 
politic.'? fighting the TVA. All of those things 
would be inevitable. A loose aggregation of 
States working together is not a possible 
basis for the solution. 

Beyond that, there is the question of the 
dillerence in any combination of States, the 
dilference In points of view and so on, and 
we have that sharply brought out In the 
Ohio Valley. 

In that valley, the rich State of Ohio, with 
its wonderful balance of Industry and agri¬ 
culture, and its great string ol industrial 
cities, Toledo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Day- 
ton. Cincinnati; they go on forever, that rich 
State lays across from two States, West Vir¬ 
ginia and Kentucky, whose populations and 
revenues are a mere fraction of those of the 
State of Ohio. 

Yet, u great deal of the floodwater comes 
out of those States. Now, if It is to be left 
to the State, I do not believe either Kentucky 
or West Virginia, for financial reasons if for 
nothing else, would ever be able to solve 
adequately their problem. 

Ohio has done it pretty well, up to a 
point. Wc have the Miami flood control dis¬ 
trict and the Muskingum Dam flood control 
district which are two chief rivers feeding 
into the Ohio, Both of them have a senes 
of check clams and very fortunately the 
upper watersheds feeding those dams are 
being controlled. We are making progress 
with better forestry and proper soil conser¬ 


vation. It Is possible that those check dams 
will continue to be serviceable without sllta- 
tion for a great many years to come. 

Again, but a beginning only has been made 
on the Allegheny River, and on the Monon- 
gahcla, which join at Pittsburgh, to form the 
great Ohio. 

One of your earlier speakers touched on 
an interesting topic, and that is the low 
waters and high waters which have developed 
in our American rivers. In which wc have used 
land cut-offs, and generally mismanaged our 
whole landscape. If you follow the history 
of the Ohio River In that you find an In¬ 
teresting record. 

Going back to 1800 and from then on, you 
will find that in the Ohio, they had floods, 
certainly We have floods today in cur own 
river valley, but because we handle things 
right in our own little valley the damage 
this year was almost nothing. 

They have floods, but nothing approaching 
the great floods which have gradually risen 
In the Ohio, Mississippi, and elsewhere, from 
other rivers, In volume and destruction. 

As you took off trees from the State of 
Ohio, you plowed up the land and you left It 
bare, you developed gullies. It is perfectly 
apparently what happened. 

When the trees were there at least 90 per¬ 
cent of the rainfall, even in flood conditions 
was absorbed in the land. Then you turned 
Ohio, roughly, except for 14 percent of 
forest. Into a pavement. The water ran off 
the pavement. That has fixed our water stage 
in Ohio, which has dropped 40 feet in recent 
years, which can be a disaster to a rich indus¬ 
trial State. It is one of our greatest prob¬ 
lems. 

There are towns In Ohio today not having 
enough money to bring in even a factory nor 
even enough water to bring in one more 
family. 

In a rich, well-watered State, we have 
counties where the farmers are buying tanks 
of water 8 months of the year and hauling 
them in at $35 a tank to water their livestock, 
and that is what has happened to Ohio, 
through mismanagement of the land. 

The water which should have been feeding 
our wells long ago. has gone down the Mis¬ 
sissippi and into the Gulf of Mexico, taking 
with it millions and billions of tons of top 
soil, to contribute to that delta which has 
grown 80 miles out into the Mississippi in the 
last 100 years. 

The whole thing begins up in the cow pas¬ 
ture and not at the mouth of the MlssisLlppl. 

It is perfectly apparent how futile, and it 
should evidence to everyone. I think, that all 
that happens at the MisBisclppl, at the lower 
mouth, is you build a bigger delta constantly, 
and you raise the level of the Mississippi 
higher and higher, despite dredging all the 
time, above the surrounding lands. This can 
go on and on. of course, until you reach the 
point of absurdity where the river dikes and 
all falls down onto the land outside. 

Most of you are familiar with the raging 
and wild Missouri River, beside which our 
Ohio River and the Ohio Itself is a well- 
conducted stream. Many of you who know 
that, who have seen the billions of tons of 
silt. sand, and gravel churning around, can 
see on the face of it. it seems to roc, the very 
absurdity of building great dams to check 
either the waters or to control the slltation 
of that stream half way down, and from there 
to the mouth. 

It Is simply an impossibility. The problem 
can be demonstrated from simply taking a 
map made of sand or papier mach6 and pour 
water over it and see what happens. It 
Isn’t a very complicated thing, but our Army 
engineers have never seen the simple appli¬ 
cation of the proper methods to handle floods 
and water. 

It goes all the way from our cow pasture 
at the headwaters, right down to the mouth 
of the Mississippi and into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Overspeclallzatlon, It seems to me, is the 
greatest curee of our American education and 
our civilization. That business of. as Sir 
Albert Howard puts it. learning more and 
more consistently about less and less. Our 
Army engineers can build a fine dam. No¬ 
body quarrels with that, but unfortunately 1 
am afraid the education and information 
of both of them never goes beyond that dam 
Itself. 

They have had a chance over 75 years, and 
the expenditure of hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars, to prove their thesis, if 
It had any soundness, the thesis of dredging 
and levees. It has solved nothing. We have 
worse results this year than wc have had for 
almost a generation, with floods, showing the 
futility of dredging and levees. 

If you had the watershed controls, you 
would have a steady flow In the Ohio River 
the year around, instead of having to build 
dams and locks to take care of the low water 
in summer. 

The editor of the Pilots Magazine of the 
Mississippi River who came from the Alle¬ 
gheny told me a few moments ago that he 
was brought up as a boy on the Allegheny 
River and he remembered well that the 
steamboats came up the Alleghenv River past 
his g.-andfather’s farm. 

Today, from Juno 16 to December 1. it Is 
very difficult to get a row boat up that stretch 
of the headwater of the Ohio, and the reason 
Is that the waters that should have kept 
that stream going during the summer, that 
should have been impounded In the earth it¬ 
self and fed through springs, the water in 
that channel, all that went down the Mis¬ 
sissippi River last winter into the Gulf of 
Mexico, because floods In the Ohio, causing 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, to deal with low water in the summer 
In Ohio 

I can see no argument against a compre¬ 
hensive treatment of the flood control sys¬ 
tem. beginning in the cow-pastures and ex¬ 
tending all the way to the mouth of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River. I do not think the War De¬ 
partment, or the engineers, can be entrusted 
to do it. They have had their chance There 
the efforts of the Army engineers have been 
largely futile They show n rather stubborn 
inclination to yield a point 

In the case ol our own Muskingum Valley 
flood control, they have not been coopera¬ 
tive The State has had to develop its own 
forest preserves around those. They have had 
to develop the recreation areas which are 
priceless to a great industrial State like our 
own, with an Industrial population of three 
million or four million people. living in great 
cities 

We have had to do all of that on our own. 
There have been great wastes, great Inef- 
ficieney great expenditure of taxpayer’s 
money needlessly because that area was not 
developed as It should have been as a single 
area with all things considered when those 
headwater dams were built 

As I said. I don’t think the Valley Improve¬ 
ment Association can do much above mak¬ 
ing propaganda In our own Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association, and In most places, 
they have not been able to get together and 
find a solution for the comparatively simple 
problem of river pollution 

They talk, they have good ideals, but they 
haven’t the machinery, nor the money, nor 
the power to solve these problems. 

I pointed out to you what I themght about 
State coopoiation I think what I said is 
arguable We know what would happen, both 
on the economic side in providing the lunds 
and in the Intense political mess we would 
get into. 

Therefore, it becomes, it seems to me. the 
valley authority pattern again, and those 
calling it socialistic are talking nonsense 

I do not think anybody Is less inclined 
toward more socialism than 1 myself am It 
Is simply a sensible means of cooperation on 
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an Independent ImuIb. solving what Is per¬ 
haps our very greatest problem in this coun¬ 
try. 

It Is essentially the Investment of money. 

It seems that In all this question of 
spending Government money, there is always 
the yardstick which measures what is good 
and what is bad. We spend a great deal of 
Government money, really, spending it, by 
throwing it out the window, and accomplish¬ 
ing nothing. 

That is what I call spending. That essen¬ 
tially has been the whole program. Dikes, 
levees, and dredging. Every year making a 
fortune to private contractors and giving 
the engineers millions of dollars to play 
around with and accomplish very little. 

A valley authority, as worked out in the 
TVA, Is the greatest possible Investment of 
the taxpayer’s money. 

It pays back in 1,000,000 v/ays for every 
dollar expended. It pays back in the end, 
8 or 10 or 20 dollars In the long run. Those 
things are investments which bring returns. 

The old business of dredging and levees is 
simply pouring money down a rat hole. I 
may say that the President’s proposal of yes¬ 
terday goes certainly under the hend of 
spending. It is Just important in that it is 
pouring money, millions of dollars of the tax¬ 
payer's money, down the rat hole from which 
there is no return and out of which there is 
no solution. 

In closing, from the Washington Post 1 
read, “The President’s message asked $177,- 
UOO.OOO for geneial flood-control projects, 
$16,000,000 for the lower MlSBisslppl and Its 
tributaries, and $10,000,000 for maintenance 
and Improvomenta of existing river and har¬ 
bor work on the Mississippi 

We know how effective those are. Be¬ 
tween Sioux City, Iowa, and St. Louis, the 
work includes levees, reservoirs, bank sta¬ 
bilization. and drainage and dredging. 

We are Just back where we started 76 or 
80 years ago, only every year it costs us a 
little more. 

I stand here In the absolute belief that 
some of UB will live to see the day when 
every major watershed In the United States 
will be managed us a valley authority, be¬ 
cause, fundamentally, It Is the only sensible 
economic, Investing way to solve this which 
is one of our great problems 

I know it con be done from our 1,000- 
ncre faim, through the valley control at the 
Muskingum, down the Ohio River and 
finally to the mouth of the Mississippi, 

There Is no use beginning at the bottom of 
rivers. You begin at the top. 

Thank you very much. 


Bills Reported From Committee on Vet¬ 
erans^ Affairs, House of Representa¬ 
tives 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACIIU.SBTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress the Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs reported favorably on 
30 bills, 1 House Joint resolution, and 1 
House concurrent resolution. Of this 
number of bills reported, 6 are now pub¬ 
lic law, 6 passed both the House and Sen¬ 
ate and are now awaiting action of the 
President, and 3 passed the House. 


The 32 bills and resolutions, with the 
date reported and a brief explanation of 
each, follows: 

H. R. 246, February 26: Raises the ceilings 
on wages and subsistence allowances payable 
to veterans undergoing on-the-job training 
as follows: $250 monthly for single veteran 
(now $176), $326 for veteran with one de¬ 
pendent (now $200), $350 for veteran with 
two or more dependents (now $200). Adds 2 
years to the customary training period. 

H. R. 969, May 9: Spanish-American War 
pensiona. (See H. R. 3961, reported June 25.) 

H, R. 1327, February 6: Extends for an ad¬ 
ditional 5-year period the privilege of re¬ 
newing 6-year level-premium term United 
States Government life-insurance policies. 
Passed House March 13. Passed Senate April 
7. Approved April 16. Public Law No. 34. 

H. R. 1353, January 29. Extends time limit 
to January 1. 1948, for reinstatement of na¬ 
tional service life Insurance (level-premium 
term) on comparative health basis, to pro¬ 
vide for automatic conversion to ordinary 
life plan for total disability at end of term, 
and to provide for original application on 
any permanent plan. Passed House January 
29. Passed Senate February 17. Approved 
February 21. Public Law No. B. 

H. B. 1844, March 27: Permits Administra¬ 
tor of Veterans* Affairs to grant easements 
In lands belonging to the United States un¬ 
der his supervision and control. Passed 
House April 10. Passed Senate May 22. Ap¬ 
proved May 31. Public Law No. 83. 

H. R. 2181, April 30: Includes by statutes 
institutional on-farm training among types 
of training afforded World War II veterans 
under title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust¬ 
ment Act and to set up certain standards 
relative thereto Passed House May 12. 
Passed Senate July 25. 1947. 

H R. 2388, March 27: Authorizes an In¬ 
crease in appropriation for revolving fund 
from $1,600,000 to $3,000,000 for purpose of 
making advancements by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration not to exceed $100 in any case 
to disabled veterans of World War ll under¬ 
taking vocational training. Passed House 
Moy 12. Passed Senate June 16. Approved 
June 25. Public Law No. 115 

H. R. 3060, April 16: To extend for 1 year 
(until June 30, 1948) certain provisions of 
section 100 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. as amended, relating to auLhoiTty of the 
Administrator of Veterans' Affairs to enter 
into lea-ses for periods not exceeding 5 years 
Companion bill, S. 1136, was passed by the 
Senate May 22. Passed House June 5. Public 
Law No. 94. 

H.H 3308, May 20: Increases the minimum 
monthly allowance payable for subblstence 
allowance in case of vocational rel abllltatlon 
of Woild War II veterans disabled to 30 per¬ 
cent service-connected disability to the fol¬ 
lowing sums: Without dependents. $115 (now 
$105), with one dependent $136 (now $116), 
plus the following amount for additional de¬ 
pendents; $20 (now $10) for one child, and 
$15 (now $7) for each additional child, and 
$15 (now $15) for a dependent parent. 
Passed the House July 26. Passed the Senate 
July 26 

H. R. 3516, May 20: Spanish-American War 
Veterans. (See H. R. 3981, reported June 25). 

H R. 3546. July 19. Permits recognition of 
officers and enlisted men retired from the 
military and naval forces of the United States 
as representatives of certain exservice organ¬ 
izations in the presentation of claims to the 
Veterans’ Administration Passed House July 
23. Passed Senate July 25. 

H. R, 3683, June 2: Automobiles for dis¬ 
abled veterans. (Bee H. R. 4007, reported 
July 2). 

H. R. 3623, June 24; Provides that no per¬ 
son who is a member of the Communist 
Party, In sympathy with Its general alms, or 
who owes allegiance to the government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or any 
government subservient thereto, shall be ell- 
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glble for any benefits under any laws or reg¬ 
ulations administered by the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration, and provides for certain proce¬ 
dures. forms, and penalties to c.:::y out the 
purpose of the act. 

H. R. 3739, July 16: Authorizes the acquisi¬ 
tion by the Veterans’ Administration of cer¬ 
tain land In Harrison County. W. Va,. as 
a Bite for the proposed Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration facility at Clarksburg. W Va.; to 
lease the portion of such land not presently 
needed for the facility to the city of Clarks¬ 
burg under certain conditions; to grant the 
State of West Virginia right-of-way for a 
public highway across the tract of land, with 
agreement that the State of West Virginia 
bear not to exceed 35 percent of cost of 
construction. Passed House July 17. Passed 
Senate July 23. 

H. R. 3748, July 24: Increases service-con¬ 
nected death rates of compensation for wi¬ 
dows. children, and dependent parents ol 
Spanish-American War. World War I and II 
veterans to: Widow, no child, $75 per month: 
widow with one child, $115, wKh $20 each 
additional child; no widow, but one child, 
$60 with $20 for each additional child (total 
to be equally divided); dependent mother or 
father, $76; dependent mother and father, 
$40 each. The bill also included 1,200 peace¬ 
time veterans whose death was due to extra 
hazardous service. 

H R. 1335. July 24: Increases compensation 
rates for disability incurred In peacetime 
service to 80 percent of rates payable for 
similar disability Incurred during wartime 
service 

H. R. 3018, July 24: Authorizes Adminis¬ 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish steno¬ 
graphic assistance for the use of paid full¬ 
time representatives of veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions that have received Federal chorter and 
have been assigned office space in the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration 

H R 3565, July 24; Authorizes the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to subsidize by 
loans the construction of not exceeding 200,- 
000 multiple-dwelling units for rental to 
World War II veterans at low and medium 
cost pursuant to certain prescribed standards 
and specifications. 

H. R. 3814, July 16: Authorizes $6,000,000 
for acquisition and establishment of a hos¬ 
pital for Negro veterans at the birthplace of 
Booker T Washington in Franklin County. 
Va 

H R 3888, Juno 20: Subsistence allow¬ 
ances for veterans attending schools. (See 
H. R 4212. reported July 23.) 

H R. 3B89, July 8- Establlshea by statute 
a presumption of scrvicc-conncctlon for cer¬ 
tain entunerated chronic and tropical dis¬ 
eases which are manifest within 1 year from 
discharge from active service or within the 
Incubation period of such tropical diseases. 
Passed the House July 21. 

H R 3961, June 25, Provides Increase of 20 
percent In rates of service pension for veter¬ 
ans of the Spanish-American War and Civil 
War and their dependents. Passed House 
June 36. Passed Senate July 11. 

H. R.4007, July 2: Authorizes the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay not to 
exceed $1,600 on purchase price of an auto¬ 
mobile for any war veteran entitled to com¬ 
pensation for loss or permanent loss of use oi 
one or both feet or one or both hands or 
permanent Impairment of vision of both eyes 
of certain prescribed status. (S 1391. similar 
bill, but providing for only World War II 
veterans, passed Senate July 23 ) 

H. R. 4055, July 3: Provides increase ol 20 
percent In rates of service pension for veter¬ 
ans of Indian wars and their dependents 
Passed House July 26. 

H. R.4160, July 24; Amends the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 to provide 
for extending the lime 1 yeai in which a 
veteran or the beneficiary may make appli¬ 
cation for waiver of Insurance premiums 
retroactive based upon total disability. It 
also provides that such waiver may be made 
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retroactive to October 8, 1940. Prolilblts the 
lapse of an insurance policy in cases where 
there is sufficient money due the veteran by 
reason of waiver of premiums for total disa¬ 
bility to keep the insurance in force. 

H.R. 4212, July 23: Increases subsistence 
allowances for World War II veterans pur¬ 
suing Institutional training to $76 per 
month, if without a dependent, or $105 per 
month if he has one dependent, or $120 per 
month if he has more than one dependent. 
(An identical bill, S. 1394, passed Senate 
July 19.) 

H. R. 4242, July 21: Increases Income lim¬ 
itations governing the granting of pensions 
to veterans and death-pension benefits to 
widows and childien of veterans as lollows: 
Unmarried person, $1,800 (now $1,000); mar¬ 
ried person or any person with a dependent, 
$3,000 (now $2,500). 

H R. 4243, July 19- Provides for a disability 
rating of 100 percent for arrested tuberculosis 
for the first 2 years of arrest, then 50 percent 
for 6 years, with a minimum rating thereafter 
ol 40 percent for those whose tubercular con¬ 
ditions were diagnosed as far advanced, and 
30 percent for those diagnosed as moderately 
advanced nr less 

H. R 4244, July 24: Authorizes assistance 
to wiicel-chair veterans In acquirhrg speci¬ 
ally adapted housing which they require by 
reason of the nature of their service-con¬ 
nected disahilitlos. 

H R. 4309, July 23. Provides for loans for 
the purchase or construction ot homes, farms, 
farm ecjuipment. etc , up to $12,000 on any 
one farm, with Intelest rate of 3 peicent and 
provides for lepayment of loan not more 
than 40 years from making of the loan. 

H J Res 196, May 19 Authorizes the Ad- 
minlstiator of Veterans’ Affairs to continue 
for 1 year offices in the tenltory of the Re¬ 
public of the Philippines Senate joint res¬ 
olution passed House iii lieu June 2. with 
amendment. Senate concurred with House 
nmtndmcnt June 9. Approved June 14. 
Public Law No 91 

H Con Rea 51- To use Schick General Hos¬ 
pital, Clinton. Iowa, for the care of veteiuns, 
particularly convalescent or domiciliary cases 
Passed House July 23. 


A Summary of the Operation of the 
Reorganization Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. MONRONEY Mr. Speaker, after 
7 months’ experience with the Reorgan¬ 
ization Act, Congress has rung up a 50-50 
score on performance in its first session 
uncicr the new rules, a close study re¬ 
veals. 

Several marked improvements to con¬ 
gressional machinery have been carried 
out, others partially accomplished, and 
still many other important provisions 
virtually Ignored. 

Most of the failures of the act, criti¬ 
cized by various waiters and Members 
of Congress, have been failures to put 
into effect the provisions of the act 
rather than proving its reforms un¬ 
workable. 

Although the act was passed on August 
2.1946, it did not become operative until 
Congress convened in January of this 
year. Then Congress faced not only the 


problems of placing reorganization Into 
effect, but it was under new manage¬ 
ment in both Houses as well. The new 
Republican majority accepted the act in 
toto and it then became the job of doz¬ 
ens of Members, committee chairmen, 
staff members, and others to carry out 
the many changes provided for in the 
bill. 

COMMITTEES CONEOLIOATED 

Only one of the three principal ob- 
jective.s was carried out in full. That was 
the realinement of the sprawling, over¬ 
lapping, and duplicating committee 
structure of both Houses which, like 
Topsy, had “just growed” for more than 
100 years. The standing committees 
were reduced from 48 to 19 in the House, 
and from 33 to 15 in the Senate. De¬ 
spite the creation of numerous subcom¬ 
mittees, this phase of reorganization 
marks a major achievement. 

Thu second principal objective, that 
of furnishing Congress with skilled tech¬ 
nical service of its own through im¬ 
proved stalling and research lacilities, 
was only partially successful in the first 
7 months of operation. Dilticultie.s were 
encountered in assembling qualified 
staff members, learning to use them ef¬ 
fectively. and in allowing unqualified 
personnel to hold the professional staff 
job.s Experience through trial and 
error .should improve this situation. 

The third objective, considered by 
many to be one of the most important, 
strengthening of Congress in handling 
the vast fi.scal powers of the Federal 
purse, wa.s virtually ignored and unused. 

My own individual summary of the 
act would reveal this score: 

WORKING 

First. Realinement of committees. 

Second. Reduction of jurisdictional 
conflicts. 

Third. Reduction of special commit¬ 
tees. 

Fourth. Improvement of committee 
procedures. 

Fifth. Limitation on conference com- 
mittec.s. 

Sixth. Separation of committee offices. 

Seventh, Improvement of Legislative 
Reference Service. 

Eighth. Improvement of Legi.slative 
Drafting Service. 

Ninth. Reduction of private bills. 

Tenth. Improvement of Congressional 
Record. 

Eleventh. Increase in Members' pay 
and addition of retirement provisions. 

Twelfth. Registration of lobbyists. 

Thirteenth. Congressional adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Fourteenth. Miscellaneous improve¬ 
ments. 

PARTLY working 

First. Legislative surveillance of de¬ 
partments. 

Second. Improvement in committee 
staffing. 

Third. Restrictions on legislation on 
appropriation bills. 

Fourth. Reporting of appropriation 
bills. 

Fifth. Open hearings of committees. 
Exception: House Appropriations. 

Sixth. Investigations by standing leg¬ 
islative committees. 


NOT WORKING 

First. Legislative budget. 

Second. Expenditure analyses by 
Comptroller General. No funds appro¬ 
priated. 

Third. Study by Comptroller General 
of obsolete restrictions on bills. 

Fourth. Establishment of standardized 
show-case accounting for departmental 
expenditures. 

Fifth. House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee hearings closed. 

Sixth. Studies for reduction of perma¬ 
nent appropriations. 

Seventh. Adequate staffing of Appro¬ 
priations Committees. 

Eighth, Transfer of District of Colum¬ 
bia to home rule. Recommended in re¬ 
port but not included in act. 

Ninth. Establishment of too many sub¬ 
committees. 

Tenth. Drastic restrictions on defi¬ 
ciency appropriations. Recommended 
in report but not included in act. 

NO STALEMATE 

Despite dire predictions that the party 
division between the Executive and the 
Congress would result in a stalemate, the 
first session oi this Congress passed more 
than twice the number of bills passed by 
either the House or Senate during the 
first session of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress. A total of 1,790 bills was passed 
this year as compared with 857 passed 
by the first ses.sion ol the Seventy-ninth 
Congre.ss. At least some of this accel- 
erali'd action was due to better com¬ 
mittee organization. 

From the first the realinement of the 
committee structure of the two Hou.ses 
was considered the keystone of reorgan¬ 
ization. The importance of committee 
consideration of bills has grown to give 
the standing committees the importance 
of "little Congresses.’’ Eighty to 90 per¬ 
cent of the legislative consideration of 
bills takes place within these little Con- 
gre.sses. 

COMMITTEE IMPROVEMENTS 

The new committee structure was 
purely functional and aimed at central¬ 
izing in one major committee all of the 
governmental activities along that gen¬ 
eral hne. Instead of seven minor com¬ 
mittees handling a part of the public 
work.s program, one Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Works now handles it. Instead of 
three committees dealing with veterans’ 
problems, the work was concentrated in 
one major Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
The Military Affairs Committee and the 
Naval Affairs Committee of both Houses 
were merged into a Committee on Armed 
Services. Much jurisdictional disagree¬ 
ment, duplicating legislation, and over¬ 
lapping was eliminated by the new 
alinement. 

Despite the overgrowth of subcommit¬ 
tees within the new streamlined commit¬ 
tee structure, the work of all the subcom¬ 
mittees Is in one general governmental 
activity. Instead of a House Member 
serving on four or five widely divergent 
committees, and a Senator serving on 
seven or eight, House Members concen¬ 
trate on one general line for specializa¬ 
tion, and Senators on only two. Mem¬ 
bership even on several subcommittees 
does not give the Member a confusing 
array of unrelated activities. 
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WOftK MAD OXvnilD 

Contrary to the opinion of critics who 
have marked the committee consolida¬ 
tion as a failure, in most instances the 
subcommittees have merely divided up 
the committee work for convenient 
study. The House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee. for example, lists 11 subcom¬ 
mittees. Actually they are only divi¬ 
sions for a more complete study of world 
area problems. The Armed Services 
Committee of the House lists 11 sub¬ 
committees. but all are for functional 
studies of problems of all the armed 
services along such lines as aviation, 
medicine, supply, and so forth. 

Critics who fear failure of the new 
committee structure have expressed 
anxiety lest these subcommittees again 
become standing committees. Instead, 
there is a strong likelihood that in the 
next few sessions many subcommittees 
found to be unnecessary will be dropped 
and the trend will be toward operation 
by full committee membership. 

However, even with the Increase in 
the number of subcommittees, there are 
31 fewer committees of aU types operat¬ 
ing now than in the Seventy-ninUi Con¬ 
gress. 

TEMPOEAST BTATUS 

The subcommittees will not have im¬ 
mortality because the perquisites of 
subchairmen do not compare with those 
of a full committee chairmanship. 
These subcommittees do not furnish, for 
the most part, separate committee rooms 
and offices, have no added secretarial 
staff, nor is the subcommittee chair¬ 
manship held in comparable prestige. 

While not completely successful In 
channeling all Investigations and special 
studies to the standing legislative com¬ 
mittees, the act has greatly reduced 
stripping them of their rightful juris¬ 
diction. Despite a clear break-through 
of the spirit of the act against circum¬ 
venting standing committees, two special 
committees In each House were set up. 
However, two others based on member¬ 
ship on standing committees were estab¬ 
lished, but these largely recognized the 
juri.sdlctlon of the standing committees 
and provided for Joint consideration. 
Actually, the so-called special or select 
committees were reduced from 12 in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress to 4. With the 
change of party control in both the 
House and Senate, without reorganiza¬ 
tion there would In all probability have 
been well over 20 special committees 
during this session. 

Special committees have no power to 
legislate, and their studies are limited 
to publicity, investigation, and a final re¬ 
port. Their work must then be referred 
to a standing committee for duplicate 
hearings and legislative action of cor¬ 
rective nature, if any Is Indicated. Thus 
the reduction of special committees elim¬ 
inated widespread duplication of com¬ 
mittee work. 

frocedttbal OAms 

Other committee changes Included 
many procedural improvements, such as 
requiring a quorum to actually be pres¬ 
ent In committee—and not by proxy— 
before reporting bills; preparation of 
witnesses' statements prior to hearings; 


limitation on conference committees to 
prevent the writing of entirely new bills 
under their special privilege to compro¬ 
mise differences between the two Houses; 
the separation of the committee staff, 
work, files, and records from the chair¬ 
man’s activities connected with his par¬ 
ticular congressional district. Both are 
now operated separately. 

Vast Improvement of informational 
and legal service to the Congress was 
provided by expansion of the Legislative 
Rsference Service of the Library of Con¬ 
gress and by improvement of the Legis¬ 
lative Drafting Service. Refusal, how¬ 
ever, of the Appropriations Committee to 
provide the funds authorized for further 
expansion of the Reference Service will 
curtail its service. 

PRIVATE BILLS REDUCED 

While the act did not completely elimi¬ 
nate the consideration of all private bills. 
It greatly reduced the number in the two 
most numerous categories. All tort claim 
bills for private relief, originating after 
January 1,1945, were prohibited and the 
Federal courts authorized to handle 
them. Congress is still struggling with 
the backlog of older claims, however. 
Private bridge bills also were banned, 
as were private bills for correction of in¬ 
dividual military records. Departmental 
consideration was provided for these. 

Registration of lobbyists provided 
much public information on activities to 
infiuence legislation. More than 800 
registered the first session. The final 
value of this provision is yet to be de¬ 
termined. but many believe that data 
secured may prove useful to the Con¬ 
gress and the public as well in the future. 

The definite adjournment date, fixed 
in the bill as the end of July, enabled 
Congress to schedule Its work load more 
uniformly with the result that Congress 
went out of session on the date fixed. 
Claims by various critics that the ad¬ 
journment date was responsible for leav¬ 
ing important legislation on the cal¬ 
endars unfinished is not Justified. 
Congress could hove expedited these 
measures if the leadership were deter¬ 
mined to consider them. If desired, the 
adjournment could have been postponed 
by the introduction of a simple resolu¬ 
tion at the close of the session. 

MANT minor GAINS 

Other Improvements Include such mi¬ 
nor items as integration of the school 
for the pages with the regular District 
of Columbia school system which re¬ 
sulted in a standardized course of study 
and elimination of tuition fees paid by 
the boys for their schooling. Various 
physical improvements to the Capitol, 
dining rooms, and office buildings were 
started in a few instances, but most 
of them had to be held up because of 
shortages of materials and high build¬ 
ing costs. 

FABTZAXXY SUCCESSFUL 

To provide better understanding and 
teamwork between the elected Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress and the agency 
heads, the act provided for legislative 
surveillance. It directed that the 
standing committees having Jurisdiction 
exercise "continuous watchfulness over 
the execution of the laws” it passed. 


Because of the work load and problems 
connected with the chemge of party con¬ 
trol, little of this section was accom¬ 
plished. These regular report sessions 
for questioning and discussing with 
agency heads by the regular committees 
were Intended to prevent misunderstand¬ 
ings or errors of congressional intent 
from becoming major rows between the 
legislative and executive branches. 

The establishment of Majority and 
Minority Policy Committees in each 
House, aimed to Implement better work¬ 
ing relations between the two branches, 
was cut out of the bill in the House. The 
Senate, hdwever, did provide Itself with 
policy committees and used them during 
this session. 

The vital problem of furnishing Con¬ 
gress with its own staff of experts to re¬ 
lieve it of the necessity of relying on 
Government agencies, pressure groups, or 
business associations for much of the 
statistics, data, and factual Information 
on which to base legislation, was only 
partly succes.sful. 

STAFFING 80 PERCENT GOOD 

It is generally agreed that about 50 
percent of the committee professional 
staffs qualify by experience and educa¬ 
tion. In many cases clerical personnel 
or others have been upgraded to these 
positions as committee experts. 

Most of the committees, however, have 
been careful in selection and many have 
not permanently filled these career posts. 
Still others have restricted the pay far 
below the maximum allowed. One rea¬ 
son for partial failure was the lack of 
immediately available qualified person¬ 
nel for these posts. Undoubtedly a 
training period will be required before 
the staffing is fully effective. Further¬ 
more, Congress, which has had to shift 
for itself for this type of research and 
data, has not yet learned to rely on or 
work with professional staffs. 

LECmLATXON ON APPROPRIATION nn^LS 

Some progre.ss was made In reducing 
legislation on appropriation bills 
Amendments in the nature of expendi¬ 
ture limitations are often added. Many 
are actually legislative in their intent. 
Legislation of this type was not elimi¬ 
nated, but the increasing trend In this 
direction was reduced. 

The requirement providing that all ap¬ 
propriation bills be reported to the Hou.se 
thrtje calendar days before their consid¬ 
eration was permitted, was observed on 
most bills, but violated in the closing 
days of the session. This restriction wa.s 
to permit the full membership to be in¬ 
formed on the money items In the bill 
and to make the full hearings available 
for study 3 days before the bill was con¬ 
sidered. 

OPEN HEARING RULE 

All committees, with the exception ol 
the House Appropriations Committee and 
its subcommittees, held open hearings. 
Despite the clear intent of the act, all 
hearings remained closed, executive ses¬ 
sions, The Senate Appropriations Com¬ 
mittees. however, observed the act, as 
did all other standing committees of the 
Congress. 

The most conspicuous failure of reor¬ 
ganization was the failure to carry out. 
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and in most instances even to try, the 
sections provided to improve the han¬ 
dling of the vast fiscal problems of a 
$35.000,ObO.OOO Government. 

No money can be spent that is not ap¬ 
propriated by Congress, and full respon¬ 
sibility for final determination on gov¬ 
ernmental expenses is theirs. For years 
the obsolete methods, inadequate staffs, 
uncertain and hodgepodge accounting 
systems have been severely criticized by 
students of Congress. The fiscal con¬ 
trol of the largest enterprise in the world 
as handled by Congress cannot compare 
with the careful, modern budgetary 
methods used by even the smallest chain- 
store organization. 

OTHER FISCAL FAILURES 

To correct some of the mo.st apparent 
deficiencies in the historic system of ap¬ 
propriating, the Reorganization Act rec¬ 
ommended many reforms designed to 
tighten and improve fiscal control. Very 
few were put into force. De.spite this 
lack of use of the act. it was blamed by 
many critics within and without Con¬ 
gress for the delay in appropriation bills. 
Since practically none of the reforms was 
even tried, this criticism was patently 
unfounded. 

The provision for the legislative budget 
was an outstanding failure, largely be¬ 
cause of lack of advance staff work prior 
to the convening of Congress in January. 
To make this valuable provision effective, 
a skilled, expert staff should confer often 
with the agency budget officers while 
their needs are being formulated and 
follow through with careful observation 
until the sums are fixed in the President’s 
budget. With this advance staff work, 
the legislative budget would become more 
than a pious hope as it was characterized 
on the floor of the House. 

NEED IS VITAL 

No evidence was presented that the 
country did not need to adopt an over-all 
fiscal policy at the start of each Con¬ 
gress, carefully estimating the total ex¬ 
penditures for the year to be made by the 
Congress, and determining as nearly as 
possible the anticipated income. Despite 
this, both Houses missed their estimates 
of expenditures in the legislative budget 
so far that the resolution adopting it was 
allowed to die in conference and no final 
action was taken. 

If the legislative-budget provision is 
allowed to go by the boards, then one of 
the principal gains of reorganization will 
have been lost. The Congress can make 
it work properly and effectively if it so 
desires. The sole objective is to chart 
a financial course for the year and to 
follow it as closely as possible rather than 
continue the present practice of unre¬ 
lated action by spending and taxing com¬ 
mittees, with the total expenditures still 
in doubt until the last appropriation bill 
is passed. 

NO EXPENDITURE ANALYSIS 

Other failures to use machinery pro¬ 
vided by the act include the elimination 
of the expenditure analyses by the Comp¬ 
troller General. Funds asked for this 
purpose were not provided by the Con¬ 
gress. This provision was designed to 
“enable Congress to determine whether 
public funds have been economically and 


efficiently administered and expended.” 
While some informal reports on extrava¬ 
gance and waste are now supplied Con¬ 
gress by the Comptroller General, it is 
only an Incidental by-product of the 
Office’s work in checking the legality of 
expenditures. 

Another provision was designed to 
eliminate useless and obsolete restric¬ 
tions which might have been placed on 
appropriation bills in previous years and 
which still required the services of many 
workers to fulfill the requirements of the 
restrictions, although they had outlived 
any usefulness. Start of this study was 
made by the Comptroller General, but 
it will not be completed until at least 
next year. 

“SHOW-CASE” ACCOUNTING IGNORED 

Nothing has been done to establish 
show-case accounting of their expense 
items by Government agencies. The act 
provided that appropriation committees 
develop a standard appropriation classi¬ 
fication schedule which will clearly de¬ 
fine in concise and uniform accounts the 
subtotals of appropriations asked for by 
agencies. Hearings were to contain this 
brief, standardized break-down of 
agency expense items. The use of such 
clearly understandable and standard ex¬ 
pense break-down summaries would re¬ 
duce much of the lengthy statements and 
testimony in appropriation hearings. 

Failure to hold open hearings on ap¬ 
propriations in the House, in disregard of 
the law, prevents the House Members 
from knowing anything about the items 
in the bills until the day they are re¬ 
ported to the Hou.se. Many times im¬ 
portant action affecting a Member's 
home district is considered by appropria¬ 
tion committees without his being per¬ 
mitted to hear the te.stimony for or 
against the measure. 

The act also authorized the appropria¬ 
tions committees to study the laws gov¬ 
erning permanent appropriations with a 
view of determining whether any of that 
type of recurring items could be elimi¬ 
nated, or should be subjected to annual 
review. Nothing has been done to put 
this into force. 

REDUCE DEFICIENCIES 

Another provision of the report, but 
not of the bill, was designed to reduce the 
evils of large deficiency appropriations 
which year to year are handled by the 
deficiency subcommittees. It was recom¬ 
mended that these be greatly reduced by 
the appropriation committee, insisting 
that agencies live within their regular 
appropriation, except in case of extreme 
emergency. The session this year did 
nothing to reduce this tendency to come 
back for deficiency allocations. 

Failure of the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee of the House to vote itself ade¬ 
quate staff members for the gigantic job 
of going through the $35,000,000,000 
budget with a fine-tooth comb marked 
another departure from the reorganiza¬ 
tion plan Although a special investigat¬ 
ing staff was set up and performed well 
during the session, only five of its mem¬ 
bers were on a full-time basis, and most 
of the others were laid off during the re¬ 
cess of Congress. 

Pew regular, full-time clerks and 
auditors were added to the regular staff. 


The total number of committee em¬ 
ployees who could be classified as experts 
is 10. The remaining regular committee 
and subcommittee employees are clerk- 
stenographers. 

STAFFING NOT ADEQUATE 

The report on reorganization and the 
original act recommended that adequate, 
year-round staffing by auditors, investi¬ 
gators, and experts for each of the sub¬ 
committees be paid for in the same range 
as other committee experts. At the in¬ 
sistence of the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee. a change was made and they were 
authorized to employ whatever staffing 
they considered necessary in the belief 
that they would add professional person¬ 
nel to gain a complete understanding of 
every item in every appropriation re¬ 
quest. By working through the recess 
period with budget officers of the agen¬ 
cies, then following the appropriation 
request through the budget office of the 
President, much economy would be 
effected by knowing where reductions 
could be made and pointing them out to 
the committee. 

Failure to employ a full-time staff of 
experts on economy was explained by 
claiming that they were using as many 
as they feel are necessary. Results ob¬ 
tained by the special investigation force 
employed on a part-time basis, with only 
five full-time employees, has already 
pointed up the fact that a small amount 
of money spent for staffing to get addi¬ 
tional information on Government ex¬ 
penditures can result in big savings. 

TWO BILLION PER CLERK 

But on the basis of only 15 employees 
for the full House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee considering a $35,000,000,000 
budget, each employee would be respon¬ 
sible for a work load in excess of 
$2,000,000,000. Additional experts paid 
on a full-time basis should be provided 
for each of the 12 subcommittees of the 
House Appropriations Committee. To 
employ few is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. 

Other failures of the act, as stated 
above. Include the establishment of too 
many subcommittees under the new 
committee structure. Where the work 
load is not great enough to require sub¬ 
committee division, the excess subcom¬ 
mittees should be eliminated in the next 
session by full committee action. Many 
very important committees of the House, 
such as Ways and Means and Banking 
and Currency, which have heavy legis¬ 
lative loads operate only by full com¬ 
mittee sessions. 

Many of the committees eliminated by 
committee streamlining have reappeared 
as subcommittees. As the lack of need 
for maintaining them as subcommittees 
becomes apparent to the Congress, many, 
if not most of them, can be eliminated. 

DISTRICT WORK LOAD RETAINED 

Transfer of the government of the 
District of Columbia to home rule, as 
recommended by the original reorgani¬ 
zation report, would eliminate 12 sub¬ 
committees and save the Congress much 
time now spent as the city council for 
Washington. Action to transfer this 
extraneous work has again been delayed 
by the Congress. 
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The unused sections of the act, and 
those which have been only partly used, 
should either be put Into full effect or 
repealed in the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. To leave this leg¬ 
islation on the books, and to ignore it, 
will prevent further effort at strength¬ 
ening the legislative branch of Govern¬ 
ment 

REFORM IB CONTlNXnNC PROCESS 

Even the strongest proponents of re¬ 
organization have never claimed the act 
to be perfect or all Inclusive of needed 
reforms. Undoubtedly, the strengthen¬ 
ing and improvement of Congress is a 
continuing job and the Reorganization 
Act should be changed and improved 
whenever possible. But a retreat from 
or abandonment of those reforms al- 
already voted will further delay the 
strengthening of the legislative branch. 

Several needed changes of minor na¬ 
ture already have shown up, such as the 
overloading of the work of the Judi¬ 
ciary Committees of both the House and 
the Senate. Other minor changes are 
needed to make the Regulation of Lobby¬ 
ing Act more effective, and to further 
restrict private legislation. 

Various other reforms, such as modifi¬ 
cation of the seniority rule, limitation of 
the filibuster, abolishing the veto power 
of the Rules Committee of the House over 
legislation from other standing commit¬ 
tees. and creation of a question and an¬ 
swer period for Cabinet members be¬ 
fore Congress, prohibited from considera¬ 
tion in the resolution creating the Spe¬ 
cial Joint Reorganization Committee, are 
still being strongly urged by many ad¬ 
vocates of a stronger Congress. 
standing subcommittees of the 80th Cong. 


Benate: 

Agriculture- 1 

Appropriations -- 12 

Armed Rervlces_ 1 

Banking and Currency- 8 

District of Columbia- 6 

Civil Service... 2 

Labor and Public Welfare-- 4 

Expenditures In the Executive De¬ 
partments_- 3 

Foreign Relations- 1 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce— 0 

Judiciary--- 6 

Public Lands- 6 

Public Works. 4 

Finance_ 0 

Rules and Administration- 5 

Total _ B9 

House: 

Agriculture- 4 

Appropriations_ — 12 

Armed Services..—_ 11 

Banking and Currency_ 0 

District of Columbia_ 6 

Civil Service_ 0 

Education and Labor_ 6 

Expenditures in the Executive De¬ 
partments_ 5 

Foreign Affairs- 11 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce.. 0 

Judiciary-— 8 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries_... 8 

Public Lands_ 5 

Public Works_ - 5 

Ways and Means_ 0 

Administration__ 4 

Rules_ 0 

Un-American Activities...z_ 1 

Veterans* Affairs... 6 

Total. 92 


ComvaratiVB toofh looa, 79th and Both Cong. 
(1st sess ) 
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Sammary of the Work of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands, Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (IcOirdative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
with reference to the work of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

WORK OF THE SENATE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 
When the present Benate Committee on 
Piibllc Lands was created by the Congres¬ 
sional Reorganization Act of 1946, It repre¬ 
sented a consolidation of five former stand¬ 
ing committees of the Senate—the Commit¬ 
tees on Indian Affairs. Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation, M’lnes and Mining. Public Lands, 
and Territories and Insular Affairs. One or 
two of these committees had been compar¬ 
atively inactive during several preceding 
sessions oi Congress. The rest, however, had 
been handling a large volume of legislation. 

Soon after the Consolidated Committee on 
Public Lands was organized early this year, 
it became apparent that the volume of busi¬ 
ness on these various subjects under its 
juriadiction was at least as great os before, If 
not greater. The proof of this statement lies 
in the fact that no less than 230 separate 
bills received formal consideration during 
the session. These bills could be naturally 
subdivided along the lines of the former 
separate committees and it was therefore de¬ 
cided to divide the full committee up into 
subcommittees with the names of the five 
former committees. Careful consideration to 
all these proposals would not have been pos¬ 
sible by any other means. 

In February, the committee appointed an 
Investigative subcommittee known as the 
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National Resources Economic Subcommittee 
to make a lull and complete studv of the 
economic features relating to minerals, fuels, 
forestry, and our other resourres. A sub¬ 
committee was also appointed in March to 
Investigate the Centralla, Ill., mine disaster. 
The following brief tabulation will give an 
Idea of the volume ol woik handled by the 
Public Lands Committee and its subcom¬ 
mittees: 
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Portrayal of Senator Tobey's Efforts in 
Behalf of the People of Our Nation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA-TES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, In the 
July 19 issue of the Pittsburgh Courier 
there appeared a feature article by P. L. 
Prattls about our colleague. Senator 
Charles W. Tobey, of New Hampshire. 
I read this with great interest, and be¬ 
cause it constltute.s a portrayal of Sena¬ 
tor ToBEY's efforts in behalf of the peo¬ 
ple of our Nation. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it be printed In the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

CAPITAL CONFETTI 

(By P. L. Prattls) 

American Negroes should be Interested In 
the men in public life, white or black, who 
fight for principle. Very often, as you alt In 
the gaUery ol the House and Senate Cham¬ 
bers, you are saddened by what you sec and 
hear. You observe votes and actions against 
the people’s interest, which means your in¬ 
terest. You sense insincerity and hypocrisy. 
You become cynical. 

Before you. day after day, are the leaders 
of the Republic, playing a game with the 
Nation’s fate with the welfare of the people 
at stake. You wonder how it can be eo, that 
so many of them can serve special Interests, 
and Ignore you. 

But since there Is nothing you can do 
about It, or almost nothing, you cease worry¬ 
ing. You know your fate Is In their hands. 

However, when a strong and honest man 
comes along, one who always seems to rise 
and speak and protest when the interest of 
the whole people Is Involved, you must sit up 
and take notice. You are alerted If for no 
Other reason than to see how well right does 
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When pitted against wrong as a going con¬ 
cern. 

Several times during the course of the 
present session of the Eightieth Congress, It 
hns been the privilege and pleasure of the 
writer to hear and see one of the great de¬ 
fenders of the Interests of the people In the 
United States Senate. His fights are usually 
losing ones, but he carries on undaunted and 
respect for him grows, although fellow mem¬ 
bers of the Senate, serving special Interests, 
vote him down. 

This Senator Is Charles W. To3Ev, New 
Hampshire He Is a Republican, a Baptist, 
and a Ma&on. Sixty-seven years old. ho has 
a long political career, as a member of the 
lower and uppei houtos of the New Hamp¬ 
shire Legislature (where he served as speaker 
nr the houfce and president of the senate), 
ns Governor of New Hampshire, as a Member 
of congrees fiom the Second New Hamp¬ 
shire District and as a Member of the United 
States Senate since 1939 

Mr, TorEv is a consclentous public serv¬ 
ant. I believe this about him without 
knowing or caring about his record on FEPC, 
antilynchlng or anti-poll-tax bills. Ho Is a 
Etrong, honest man regardless of the side he 
Is on 

An Important sidelight Into the character 
of the man is discovered in the burdens 
which he has carried this year. Saveral 
times, he has loft n sick wife, v/hom he dear- 
Iv loves and who needs him, to return to 
Washington to attend to the business of 
tiic peojile. At great personal saenflee, he 
has put the interest of the people above his 
own. 

You will doubtless recall that Senator 
Toeey furnished the principal opposition to 
the appointment of Edwin Pauley, Califor¬ 
nia oilman and former treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee, as Under 
Sccictary of the Navy. 

Piulcy hod ph'yed marbles with California 
oil interests v/hich had worked to grab the 
oil In the tidal ba&ins off the California 
coasts They wanted to &natch these oil re¬ 
serves from the Federal Government—which 
means the people. Tobey objected. Pauley 
didn't get xn 

Early In this session of Congre.ss Senator 
Tozey spoke long, earnestly, and futllely 
against a continuation of the Small Busl- 
iicssracn'a Committee and the Senate War 
Investigating Committee (the old Truman 
committee) In the Interest of economy and 
efficiency, the Seventy-ninth Congress had 
passed a Reorganization Act, calling lor a 
streamlining of the congressional committee 
process 

The number of committees In both Houses 
was sharply reduced. Yet the first thing 
the Republicans wanted to do (and did do) 
In this '^ongrets was to break the new law. 
But Tobet bravely declaimed upon their er¬ 
ror and has had frequent occasion since to 
remind them of their dereliction. 

Senator Tcbey’s most significant fight In 
the public Interest was made against the so- 
called Bulwinkle bill, S. 110. This was a bill 
In behalf of the railroads, which would allow 
them to set rates largely as they please with¬ 
out interference from the courts. Being 
colored, the chances are that you don’t figure 
legislation Involving railroad rates affect your 
welfare at nil. 

But It does, because If the railroads are 
permitted to raise their rates as they please, 
the price of the commodities you hav" to buy 
will go up. 

Furthermore, if the railroads are allowed 
to get together, as a group, and push through 
the various State legislatures and the Na¬ 
tional Congress any legislation they desire, 
there’ll be, as there probably Is, a great, big 
railroad monopoly which will drive com¬ 
petitors and small businessmen to the rocks. 


Senator Tossy knows all that, and he told 
It to the Members of the Senate—those few 
who would sit and listen to him. 

In effect, Senator Tobey charges that the 
railroads spend millions and millions of dol¬ 
lars to influence legislation through stooge 
Individuals and organizations so that the 
public won’t know they are doing it. As an 
example. Senator Tobey called the attention 
of Senator Taft in Ohio to the following: 

“Senators Wheeler and Truman gave some 
examples of the skill of the rallroadc In In¬ 
doctrinating even America’s school children 
with railroad propaganda. They did this 
through educational organizations. 

*T will mention one which was developed 
by big railroads through a foundation In 
Ohio In 4 years that foundation got the 
railroad propaganda to a quarter of a million 
school pupils 865 separate times—an average 
of once every school day for 4 years to 250,000 
school children. 

"This railroad-supported foundation had a 
four-word name, and one of those words was 
‘transportation.’ That word stuck out bo 
conspicuously, said this railroad stooge, that 
it might make the boys and girls In the 
grammar schools, and, at any rate, the bright 
young people In the colleges, smell railroads 
somewhere in this educational foundation. 
So the stooge organization reported to the 
railroads that It had changed the label to 
‘social engineering fund.’ ’’ 

Mr. Toiey brought out clearly and at great 
length the fact that the railroads c’everly 
contrive to put to work for them vaiious 
typci of tXiStlng organlz.ations. Including 
chambers ol commerce of States and cities, 
and taxpayers lorgue-s. The average citizen, 
alter being Indoctrinated by a clever railroad 
stooge, doesn’t know when he’s speaking hts 
own thought.?. 

Senator Aiken called the attention of Ssn- 
atnr Tocey to the fact that the railroads spent 
$103,000,000 for mcmbcrEhips In stooge or¬ 
ganizations. Senator Tobey mentioned the 
discsteem In which the railroads hold com¬ 
mittees of Congress and their hearings, quot¬ 
ing the Railroad Association to the effect 
that such hearlirgs "are largely matters of 
‘fcecnciy ’ ’’ 

‘‘E.icctive work can only be done through 
personal Intervlev^s with Congressmen by 
men having influence aver them ’’ The RalJ- 
rrad A.ssoclation Is talking about the men 
ycu elect to serve you. 

It would pay you to read Senator Tobey s 
entire speech \Vnte to him for It, Senate 
Office Building. It v/ns delivered June 10. 

This speech will give you hope. It will 
encourage you to believe that In rpitc of all 
the hocus-pocus, there are men, strong, ag- 
greBsive, unafraid men In the Congress who 
are more interested In serving God and their 
fellow man than in being subservient to spe¬ 
cial Interests. Senator Tobey U one of these. 


The Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF 'niE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2G {legislative day of 
Wednesday, July IG), 1947 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement made by me 
with reference to the Federal judiciary 
and with special reference to the case of 
Judge William Clark. 


There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

REMARKS OF HON. STYLES BRIDCS3, OF NEW 

HAMPSHIRE, WITH REFERENCE TO THE PEDm.U. 

JUDICIARY AND WITH SPECIAL REFtnUNCE TO 

THE CASE OP JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK 

Mr. Bridges. Mr. President, early In this 
the Eightieth sesBlon of Congress the Fedoinl 
Judicial appointments In the courts of the 
United States during the past 14 years weie 
reviewed and the lopsided discrepancy be¬ 
tween the Republican and Democratic ap¬ 
pointees was pointed out in public stute- 
ments Issued by the Republican majority In 
Congress. The dangers of such a situation 
were outlined and plans were made to cor¬ 
rect what all, regardless of party affiliation, 
consider a dangerous tendency. The same 
public statement indicated that appoint¬ 
ments to the Judiciary in the future would 
be made on the basis of the appointment oi 
one Republican for each Democrat named. 

We are now approaching the close of the 
Eightieth session of Congress and a review 
of the record indlcetcs that wc have done 
nothing to correct the situation but have 
further Increased the number of judicial ap¬ 
pointments held by appointees Irom one 
party. In that of 16 vacancies filled there 
have been 14 Democrats and 2 Republican 
appointees Our interest In this situation Is 
founded on our Interest In the well being 
and strength of our country and not on a 
partisan political reasoning. 

The Judiciary ol our country Is the guard¬ 
ian of our freedom It has been character¬ 
ized In Us decisions in the past by ii dis¬ 
regard 'or political expediency as well us a 
disregard by its Judges of previous political 
afaiiations That Independence In the past 
has been maintained by following the lunda- 
mcnlnl principle of checks and balances 
which the loundors of our system of Govern¬ 
ment laid down in the Constitution by 
balancing appointments to the Judiciary be¬ 
tween the political parties. 

Th's C.mgrcsB has taken legislative notice 
rf the soundness of such a policy In its previ¬ 
ous statement on judicial app.ointmcnts as 
well ns by liisLsling on a balancing ol partisan 
affiliations In many measures enacted during 
this scrslon. (E:.amplc, Public Law 162.) 

The case of Judge William Clark Illustrates 
very well the results of the practice of mak¬ 
ing Judicial appointments solely ae a reward 
lor polltiCLil SCI vices by the party In power. 
It also Indicates the dangers of such a policy. 

Judge Clark was first appointed to the 
Federal bench In 1925 as Federal district 
judge in New Jc-roy He continued In that 
capacity until 1933, when he was elevated to 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals ol the 
United States by President RooBevelt, In 
which capacity he served until March 24, 
1942, when, at the age of 61. and at Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s suggestion, he took leave of 
absence from the bench to enter military 
service as a soldier. Judge Clark offered to 
resign Irom the bench to enter Iho military 
service, but It was President Roosevelt’s per¬ 
sonal suggestion that he take leave of ab¬ 
sence instead. In entering the military serv¬ 
ice Judge Clark left behind him Judicial 
services rendcicd with distinction. 

Subsequent to March 24.1042. certain ques¬ 
tions of law wore raised relative to the leave 
of absence, and doubt was expressed by the 
Attorney General of the United States of 
the legality of such a leave of absence; that, 
however. Is a matter of lav/ for the courts to 
determine. 

Judge Clark served In the Army until 
August 1945. He served In Australia, Eng¬ 
land, Europe, and Africa. He was wounded 
during the campaigns in Africa. 

In August of 1945 Judge Clark, on receiv¬ 
ing his honorable discharge Irom the Army, 
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applied for reassignment to the Federal 
bench. He considered his leave of absence 
at an end and, In addition to that, he was 
entitled to reinstatement under the Selec¬ 
tive Service Act. He was not reinstated, and 
all efforts to obtain reinstatement until the 
present time have been without success. The 
death of President Roosevelt in April of 1945 
further complicated his picture. 

In voting for the Selective Service Act 2 
voted also, and with deep conviction, for that 
provision guaranteeing reemployment riehts 
to those who left their employment to serve 
in the armed forces of our country. That 
provision was not intended to he a mere Idle 
gesture on the part of Congress but a helpful 
guaranty to the men who entered the serv¬ 
ice of their country that their work would be 
available to them when their military service 
was completed. That provision applied as 
well to Government employees as to service¬ 
men who were employed In private business 
and industry. In my opinion, that provision 
should also apply to a Judge of the United 
States courts who, upon recommendation of 
the President of the United States, took a 
leave of absence to serve in the Army rather 
than resign his position on the bench to 
enter the Army, The case of Judge Clark 
involves more than a mere legal question. It 
Involves the spirit of the Selective Service 
Act and it Involves a moral duty on the part 
of our Government to one who has served 
his country well both on the bench and In 
the military service. 

During the period August 1945 until the 
present time numerous judicial appoint¬ 
ments have been made. In this session of 
Congress alone 16 vacancies in the various 
Federal courts have been filled, yet Judge 
Clark has not been offered an assignment, 
nor has hla name been mentioned for one. 
Various other Federal judges who accepted 
assignments outside their courts during the 
war have been returned to their old offices 
or to new and better ones. The only dis¬ 
tinction between these men and Judge Clark 
seems to be his previous party affiliations, 
for his services to his Government, both as a 
soldier and a Judge, were rendered with dis¬ 
tinction 

Final approval of Federal Judicial appoint¬ 
ments rests with the Senate alone. We have 
noted what we termed a dangerous tendency 
In the form of lack of balance in our judi¬ 
cial appointments have stated publicly 
our disapproval of the present unbalance of 
Federal Judicial appointments, yet our record 
In this RC-sslon is 14 to 2, even In the face of 
Bn example such as that of the case of Judge 
Clark. 


Coordination of Agricultural Agencies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE M. REED 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 ilcoislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 19 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, I ask per¬ 
mission to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement concerning S. 1621, 
providing for the coordination of certain 
agricultural agencies. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. Reed. Mr President, recently the junior 
Senator from Tennessee |Mr. Stewart | joined 
with me In Introducing In the Senate 6.1621, 
the so-called Agricultural Coordination Act of 


1947, which is identical to H. R. 4160, intro¬ 
duced In the House by Congressman Coounr. 
of North Carolina, and H. R 4151. introduced 
by Congressman Hnx. of Colorado. I am par¬ 
ticularly pleased that this Important legisla¬ 
tion has bipartisan aponsorshlp, by both Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats, in the Senate and 
House, The conservation of our soils Is not 
a partisan question but is a matter of great 
concern, not only to farmers In every section 
of the Nation, but to the welfare of the Nation 
as a whole. 

My primary purpose In introducing this 
bill is to secure greater results in agricul¬ 
tural conservation with the money expended 
for such work. The Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria¬ 
tions. of which I am a member. Investigated 
rather extensively the administration of var¬ 
ious agricultural conservation programs and 
activities that are carried on by various agen¬ 
cies of the Department of Agriculture In the 
respective States. We foimd a great deal of 
duplication of activities and services, which 
resulted in excasslvo expenditures. 

Earlier. I made my own personal Investi¬ 
gation of this situation. This study con¬ 
vinced me that wo are not getting sufficient 
results in the field of conservation in rela¬ 
tion to the total amount of money being ex¬ 
pended from all sources In this field, and 
that constructive, effective action is needed 
to correct this situation. 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations also went into 
this matter very extensively and reached 
Bimllur conclusions. Both committees, in 
their reports, called attention to this dupli¬ 
cation and overlapping, and strongly recom¬ 
mended that Congress enact appropriate leg¬ 
islation at an early date to correct this situa¬ 
tion and bring about proper coordination of 
agricultural agencies. 

I quote the following excerpts from the 
report of the House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee on this matter: 

“It was at this point that the committee 
engiif^ed In a long and earnest discussion con¬ 
cerning the duplication of many field activi¬ 
ties ol the Department and hoped to con¬ 
trive n policy or a vehicle whereby these 
functions might be consolidated The gen¬ 
eral limitations on an appropriation bill, 
however, stood in the way and the committee 
respectfully suggests to the Legislative Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture for the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives that this matter deserves imme¬ 
diate attention. 

“At the present time the Extension Serv¬ 
ice has on its rolls 10,419 persons consisting 
Of State supervisors, specialists, county 
agents, home demonstration agents, boys’ 
club agents, clerks and assistante, virtually 
all of whom operate at the field level and 
maintain close contact with farmers in dis¬ 
seminating the research fruits and the rec¬ 
ommended practices of the Department. 

“At the same time the Soil Conservation 
Service In Its field operation maintains 7 
regional offices with 860 persons, 60 State 
offices with 419 persons. 650 district offices 
with 1,000 persons, and 2,268 work-unit of¬ 
fices with 9.360 persons. 

“To this large field operation there must 
be added the Farmers Home Administra¬ 
tion with a total of 8,100 persons operating 
at area, district, and county levels. It ap¬ 
pears reasonably clear that there is both 
administrative and functional duplication In 
the field, between these agencies and im¬ 
mediate steps should be taken to develop 
programs at county levels under unified 
management whereby substantial additional 
economics might be effected. The Exten¬ 
sion Service was, therefore, left intact with¬ 
out a reduction. 

"The report already points out in connec¬ 
tion with the item for Extension Service 
that the large field forces for extension 


service, the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Fanners Home Administration, all of 
whom are engaged in related activities, might 
well be consolidated In the interest of econ¬ 
omy. This is a matter which should have 
immediate attention by the legislative 
Committee on Agriculture because the sug¬ 
gested consolidation would be fruitful of 
greater efficiency and economy ” I also wish 
to quote the following statement from the 
report of the Senate Appropriations Sub¬ 
committee on the agricultural appropriation 
bill: 

“The committee sustains the House action 
in approving $38,000,000 for the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service, which is a reduction of 
$5,437,000 from the budget estimate This 
action is taken because the committee feels 
that the service has expanded rapidly and 
that much remains to be gained In effec¬ 
tive field operation The apparent dupli¬ 
cation of services to farmers should be cor¬ 
related Into a more unified plan of action 
In the field on a basis that will give due 
consideration to all aspects of a progressive 
agriculture developed in the Interest of all 
of society ’’ 

The proposed Agricultural Coordination 
Act of 1947 seeks to correct the duplication 
and overlapping of agencies and programs In 
the field of agricultural conservation, to re¬ 
duce the costs of these programs, and to de¬ 
centralize their administration so that each 
State and county can adapt these programs 
to the needs and conditions In their re.^pcc- 
tlve States and counties In other words, the 
bill seeks to meet the maximum results In 
agricultural conservation at the minimum 
expense. 

I do not claim that It Is a perfect bill, by any 
means, and I am sure none of my colleagues 
would make such a claim Much study 
and effort have gone Into the pieparatlon of 
this bill. The advice and suggestions of some 
of the best qualified people In this field have 
been obtained. We recognized, of course, 
that it would not be possible to secure legis¬ 
lative action on this meaauic in the short 
period remaining of the last session of Con¬ 
gress, but we wished to get the matter belore 
the Congress and the country In order that 
it might have the fullest possible study and 
consideration, with a view to getting the 
legislative action in the next session of Con¬ 
gress. 

I believe this bill represents a constructive 
and woikable approach to the solution of this 
problem and that. If enacted, and properly 
administered, would achieve greater results In 
conservation among a greater number of 
farmerr. at a very substantial saving in the 
costs of operation and administration. 

I want to make very clear that there is 
no intent In this legislation to cripple or 
weaken in any way the agricultural conser¬ 
vation programs. On the contrary, the basic 
purpo.se of this bill Is to accomplish greater 
results In conservation. The fact is, we are 
not moving fast enough In getting this job 
done in view of the enormity of the task con¬ 
fronting us. 

In this connection, I wish to point out 
that the amalgamation of the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service with the Agricultural Extension 
Service in Washington and In the States is 
not Intended to impair in any manner the 
services or effectiveness of the work hereto¬ 
fore carried on by these agencies. On the 
contrary, I believe the amalgamation of these 
agencies, ns provided In the bill, will achieve 
much greater results among a much larger 
number of farmers at loss cost and will avoid 
duplication, overlapping, and conflicts In the 
conservation activities of thcoe agencies 

The Identity of the Soil Ccmbervation Serv¬ 
ice at the Federal level and whhln each State 
will be maintained as a division of the Fed¬ 
eral and State extension services, but the 
amalgamation of these agencies will make 
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possible the extension of more effective serv¬ 
ices both to local soil conservation districts 
and to individual farmers. Nothing in this 
bill will affect the set-up or functioning of 
local soil conservation districts which are or¬ 
ganized under State soil districts acts 

On the contrary, the bill would give these 
agencies more autonomy In planning and car¬ 
rying out their programs. It would also give 
more voice In determining the type of educa¬ 
tional and technical services and the plan¬ 
ning of conservation programs to be carried 
out in the respective States. 

I am of the firm opinion that It Is vitally 
important to enact legislation in the very 
near future along these lines to brmg about 
the proper cooidinatlon of agricultural agen¬ 
cies. We cannot continue to appropriate 
such enormous sums of money for salaries, 
travel, and expenses of duplicating personnel 
and activities, both in Washington and in the 
field Furthermore, it has been my observa¬ 
tion that farmers do not want a multiplicity 
of Federal agencies running out to individual 
farmers advising them of how to plan their 
farming operations—and at times giving con¬ 
flicting recommendations and advice If we 
are to preserve the essential constructive ica- 
tures of these programs, wo must straighten 
out this situation and bring about effective 
coordination. 


Reorganization of Railroads 


EXl'ENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE M. REED 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Pennsyl¬ 
vania [Mr. Myers I and mysrlf, I aik 
permi.s.sion to in.sert in the Appendix of 
the Record a statement prepared by 
S?nator Myers. Congressman Reed of 
Illinois, and Congressman Hobbs of 
Alabama, and myself, concerning legis¬ 
lation regarding the reorganization of 
railroads. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
R,ecord. as follows: 

STATEMENT ON PENDING RAILROAD REORGANIZA¬ 
TION LEGISLATION 

In View of the widespread interest, both 
In Congress and throughout the country, in 
pending legislation to prevent further un¬ 
necessary and unwarranted forfeiture or im¬ 
pairment ol over &2,00U,000,000 par value of 
investments in railroads now In reorganiza¬ 
tion. a statement of the picsent status of 
thi.s leglble.tlon appears timely. 

That such legi.slution was not enacted into 
law during the session of Congress Just ended 
is regrettable That it failed of enactment 
during the recent scs-sion was due partly 
to the time requlicd for Its careful prepara¬ 
tion before It was Introduced. Similar leg¬ 
islation (5 1'25'J) w.as passed in the second 
6es.slon of the Seventy-ninth Congress by a 
vote of 2'A to 1 in the House and without 
u dissenting vote In the Senate While that 
measure was pccket-votued by the President, 
his meniuianduin of disapproval clearly dis¬ 
closed that he favored ihe objectives sought 
and approved the broad principles upon 
which that measure was based. He expressed 
his belief that the Eightieth Congress could 
pass an tmpro^'ed bill which would meet his 
stated objections and more effectively ac¬ 
complish its purposes. 


In a Joint statement Issued April 28 of this 
year, we said: 

“On February 3. 1947. Senator Reed, acting 
for Senator Myers, of Pennsylvania, and 
Representatives Hoces and Reed had a most 
agreeable conference with Pr-^sldent Truman. 
It was ..greed that the President would in¬ 
struct his assistants to confer with the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and lend any aid they desired 
in preparing new legislation which would 
meet the objections that the President had 
directed at the previous bill. The bill intro¬ 
duced today by Representative Reed of Illi¬ 
nois (H. R. 3237) Is the result of several 
months' Intensive study by the proponents 
In both Houses of Congress and their asslrt- 
ants and of the legislative assistants of the 
President. Senators Reed and Myers will 
otter amendments to Senate bill 249 which 
will revise that bill in a manner to make it 
substantially identical with the bill Intro- 
du.ed by Representative Reed of Illinois^.'* 

The objections of the President to S. 1253 
were appropriately met in the new bill, 
H. R. 3237, introduced April 28. 

That measure was promptly set down lor 
hearing before the Subcommittee on Bank¬ 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and extensive hearings 
were held on May 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. and 19. 
(The printed record of such hear'ngs com¬ 
prises 307 page.s ) 

On May 8 Senators Reed and Myers issued 
a subcommittee print of their proposed 
amendments toS 249 which wi.uld make that 
bill substantially the same as H. R. 3237. 
Hearings on S 249 and those amendments 
were commenced on the very day hearings 
on H. R. 3237 were concluded (May 19) and 
continued on May 21, 23, 27. 28. and 29. and 
June 4. 6. and 6 (The printed record of 
these hearings comprises 596 pages ) 

On June 25 the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, favorably 
leported a clean bill (H. R 39.30) 

On July 3 the Senate Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce favorably re¬ 
ported S 249 with amendments that made 
that bill substantially Identical with H R 
3930. 

On July 16. after considering H R. 3980 nr 
several executive 8C5.sions, the Committee on 
the Judiciary reported the bill favorably. 
An application for a rule wa.s then made to 
the Rules Committee Hearings thereon 
were held by that committee on July 18 and 
21, On the latter date (but 5 days prior to 
the scheduled adlournment of the session) 
the Rules Committee voted not to grant a 
rule at that session A reconsideration of 
this vote on July 25 was blocked on n point 
of order, on the ground that the committee 
had theretofoie agreed not to vote out a 
rule at that seosiou 

As with many other bills before Congress 
in the recent 8cs.sion the pressure of pending 
appropriation bills and*olher urgent legisla¬ 
tion made it impossible to obtain a vote on 
these railroad measures during the closing 
days of the session. That this legislation will 
be promptly considered when Congress re¬ 
convenes is regarded as certain 

Particularly In view of the fact that gov¬ 
ernmental agencies themselves are largely 
responsible foi the drastic character of pend¬ 
ing reorganizations, which led to extensive 
litigation and delay, we arc confident that 
the Congress will favorably consider these 
remedial measures. They are intended to 
remedy policies initially put into effect, by 
one of Congress* own agencies, the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission In general, 
the courts have declined to give full judi¬ 
cial review to the plans and policies of the 
Commission, slating that only Congress can 
so direct or otherwise grant relief. We be¬ 
lieve Congress will act again upon this sug¬ 
gestion. as It did last year in the passage 
of S. 1263. 

While the desirability of concluding pend¬ 
ing reorganizations and returning the prop¬ 


erties to private management is fully rec¬ 
ognized, it is of vastly greater public Impor¬ 
tance that justice be done and that invest¬ 
ments In our railroads be not needlessly 
destroyed or seriously Impaired merely for 
haste 

In fact, haste at this juncture will cause a 
very great deal Indeed to be uselessly sacri¬ 
ficed. The properties of the various rail¬ 
roads are being operated with reasonable 
efficiency, although not with all the esprit de 
corps of private management. But the pub¬ 
lic Interest in any event Is being fully pro¬ 
tected as to service 

Where the public interest Is not being 
protected is In the attempted consumma¬ 
tion of reorganization plans which wipe out. 
unnecessarily and unjustly, wide segments 
of capital, and disrupt others The result 
Is that u great deal of potential capital 
which might be devoted to public use in 
our railroad systems is being scared away. 
This is one of the great hidden sacrifices 
Inherent in these plans, and one of the 
compelling reasons in the public Interest 
why these plans should be arrested. Delay 
of this kind is constructive, desirable and 
will promote the public welfare. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, dem¬ 
onstrated by the evidence produced at the 
hearings before committees of both Houses, 
that the principal railroads affected by these 
bills are doing as well In many respects, 
and better in some, than a great many other 
railroads. The obvious injustice and in¬ 
equity of rushing the innocent security 
holders of these railroads to the guillotine, 
so to speak, before Congress has an opportu¬ 
nity (in a few months) of passing on meas¬ 
ures to review and correct the policies under 
which those holders were condemned by gov¬ 
ernmental flat, will surely be recognized 

The enactment of this legislation will not 
cast aside the work done thus far In those 
reorganizations, but rather will enable a 
fair and equitable capital structure to be 
built upon the foundation of the records al¬ 
ready made in those proceedings, supple¬ 
mented by unassailable proof of the subse¬ 
quent vast improvement in the financial 
affairs and dcmimstruted earning power of 
those carriers. 

It Is most earnestly hoped by the sponsors 
of this legislation in both Houses of Con¬ 
gress that the courts of the United States 
and the Interstate Commerce CummlsBlon 
will take no further steps toward the ef¬ 
fectuation or consummation of pending 
plans of reorganization that may place such 
plans beyond the reach of congressional rem¬ 
edy. but will instead cooperate with the 
Congress and Ihe President In retaining cus¬ 
tody of such properties until this pending 
legislation can be considered and voted on 
shortly after Congress reconvenes 

Clyde M. Reed 
Francis J Myers. 
Sam Hobbs 
Ciiauncey W. Reed. 

Washington, D C.. August 1, 1947. 


Statement by Hon. J. W. Fnlbright, of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 Uegislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the edition of the Record after the 
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adjournment a statement which I am 
preparing. 

There ^Ing no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

COMMEl«T8 OU CONdBSSa—A Briv Rbvxxw 

or THE Fnun Bebsion or the Szghxibtb 

CONOBBSS 

It ia still too soon after the event to be very 
positive about the merits or demerlte of the 
work of the Eightieth Congress in Its first 
session. With a Republican-controlled Leg¬ 
islature and a Democratic Executive, and a 
national election next year, it was Inevitable 
that there should have been a considerable 
amount of quarreling and political bickering. 
This division of power in the Government Is 
not particularly dangerous In our domestic 
affairs, but It may prove to be a great handi¬ 
cap in our relations with other nations. In 
dealing with a dictatorship like Russia, our 
governmental machinery tends to arrive at 
decisions and to get Into action too slowly to 
be effective. 

Among the measures of national impor¬ 
tance dealt with by the Congress, the most 
noteworthy were the tax. labor, and portal- 
to-portal-pay bills, the armed services uni¬ 
fication. legislation to extend veterans' bene¬ 
fits, the Oreek-Turkish aid bill, and the var¬ 
ious appropriation bills which oaiised so 
much partisan controversy. 

SIGNIFICANT LEGISLATION OVERLOOKED 

In addition to the bills that were acted 
upon. It is significant that the Republican 
leaders refused to submit for action the 
Federal aid-to-educatlon bill, the housing 
bill, or bills dealing with health These bills 
which were favored by most of the Demo¬ 
cratic minority were among the few major 
bills presented which were designed to extend 
opportunities to a greater number of Ameri¬ 
can people. 

The few remaining wartime controls over 
our economy, such as sugar rationing and 
Installment buying, were abolished and rent 
control was greatly modified. 

Prom time to time as these measures were 
being considered, I explained my views about 
them at greater length than i can In this 
statement I opposed the tax bill primarily 
because 1 think we should pay something on 
the national debt while business is good. 
Eighty million Americana own Govermnent 
bonds and I think they are entitled to the 
assurance that a payment on the debt will 
give them. All our banks and Insurance 
companies own these bonds and their sol¬ 
vency depends upon a continued confidence 
In the credit of the Government. 

Furthermore, If we are to have a tax bill, 
It should be a better one than that proposed 
by the Republican leadership. The next tax 
bill must eliminate the discrimination that 
now exists against non-community-property 
States, such as Arkansas, and It should give 
larger exemptions so that low and medium 
incomes will benefit more than they would 
have under the bill that was defeated In 
February 1 Introduced a bill to remove the 
discrimination against Arkansas taxpayers, 
and I intend to pursue this fight until the 
objective is achieved. 

SENSriTS FOB ARKANSAS 

The most encouraging news for Arkansas 
from these various bills was the appropria¬ 
tions for agriculture and flood control. 
After a prolonged battle the Senate increased 
the funds for payments to farmers under the 
conservation program from one hundred and 
fifty million to approximately two hundred 
and sixty-six million. In addition, the Sen¬ 
ate prevailed upon the House to restore to 
reasonable levels the appropriations for Rural 
Slectrlfloation, the Forest Service, and the 
school-lunch program. 

For flood control the Senate was able to 
Increase the appropriations for projects In 
ArkansaB from the $5,768,000 allowed by the 


House to $16,085,000 finally agreed upon In 
conference. This will enable all the impor¬ 
tant approved projects to be continued. Ex¬ 
cept for the two and one-half million for the 
Red River project, which Is only partially in 
Arkansas, ell the money will be spent to 
control the floods on Arkansas rivers. In 
addition, Arkansas will share in the $50,000,- 
000 appropriation for flood-control work on 
the lower Mississippi. 

The other bills, such as the armed forces 
unification bill and the labor bill, affect all 
States alike, and, on the whole, were sup¬ 
ported by both parties. The veterans* bills 
passed unanimously. The mc^t Important 
bill that was left out is the Federal-ald-to- 
eduatlon bill. This Is especially Important 
to Arkansas, as anyone familiar with the lack 
'^f qualified teachers can easily see. 

REDTTCnONS IN EXPENDITURES 

The Congress was able to reduce the ap¬ 
propriations under the President’s budget by 
something less than $2,000,000,000. The 
exact amount will be difficult to determine 
until the deficiency appropriation bills are 
finally acted upon. In view of the uncer¬ 
tain conditions In the world. It Is scarcely 
wise to decrease substantially our armed 
forces. The appropriations for the armed 
services, veterans, and the public debt ap¬ 
proximate twenty-two billion, so that the 
margin from which reductions may be made 
Is rather small. Nevertheless, reductions 
were made In appropriations for the Depart¬ 
ments of State, Interior, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, and the Department of Labor 
was reduced to a skeleton. By constant 
pressure, I am sure further economies can 
be made, but until the world becomes more 
peaceful and the Communists less belligerent 
we are going to continue to have very heavy 
expenditures for national defense. 

The Greek-Turkish aid bill received strong 
bipartisan support. This program. It is be¬ 
lieved, is only a part of a broader plan now 
identified with Secretary Marshall’s sugges¬ 
tion. Our relations with foreign nations are 
still the source of the greatest danger to our 
country. Our country is producing at a very 
high rate, employment is the highest In his¬ 
tory, and profits are the greatest In history 
We have, In fact, too much inflation, and 
there will be a readjustment. We can. how¬ 
ever. make this readjustment without too 
much harm, provided we can prevent the 
further deterioration of foreign conditions 
and can help start the world back to work 
and toward peace. We have much to lose 
by war. and. therefore, it is to our best in¬ 
terest to spend some time, thought, and 
money to prevent another war. The Ameri¬ 
can enterprise system, our standard of living, 
and perhaps even our entire Christian civili¬ 
zation can survive and develop only if we 
are able to prevent another major war. This 
Is still the most difficult problem facing us. 


An Analysis of the Phony Cuts in the 
President’s Budget by the Republican 
Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxcord an analysis by 
me of the phony cuts in the President’s 
budget by the Republican Congress. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Mr. President, last year we passed the Con¬ 
gressional Reorganization Act, designed to 
streamline the operations of Congress. One 
Of the most Interesting of all of the provi¬ 
sions Of the Reorganization Act was section 
188, which, for the first time in history, cre¬ 
ated a legislative budget. It directs the Ap¬ 
propriations Committees of both HoUbes. the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, and the Committee on 
Finance in the Senate, to meet at the begin¬ 
ning of each session and report a legislative 
budget for the ensuing fiscal year, Including 
the estimated over-all Federal receipts and 
expenditures for that year. This report is to 
be made by February 15. 

We are now at the end of the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress. No report has 
been forthcoming from the committee on the 
legislative budget, although that report 
now 6% months overdue. I think we can 
begin to give up hope that we shall ever see 
a report from that committee, In spite of 
the very clear mandate of section 130 of the 
Reorganization Act. 

Many people who have been watching the 
functioning of Congress, and who are in¬ 
terested in getting the operation of our Fed¬ 
eral Government on the most businesslike 
basis possible, cheered the Inclusion of sec¬ 
tion 188 in the Reorganization Act, Here at 
last, they thought, was a sensible proposal 
Congress, they hoped, for the first time in 
history, is going to sit down at the beginning 
of a session and work out how much money 
la to be taken In. how much money 1? going 
to be spent and how much money is to be 
applied to the national debt. In this way, it 
was felt, instead of taxing and spending on 
a helter-skelter, hit-or-miss basis, the Fed¬ 
eral Government would do what sensible fam¬ 
ilies and businesses in America, do, namely 
find out how much they are going to take in 
and then try to live within that budget 

The first year that Congiess was supposed 
to do that, we approach the very end of the 
session without having taken any action at 
all. 

In a burst of enthusiasm, generated by 
their victory at the polls last November, the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives 
looked at tlie President’s budget and said. 
"We can cut that by $6,000,000,000." 

The Senate, a little more modest perhaps, 
said, "We can cut that budget by $4,600.- 
000 . 000 ." 

On this disagreement between the two 
Houses of Congress, conferees were appointed 
to resolve the difference My understanding 
is that the conferees met once several months 
ago and that was the end of it. They have 
not met since. They do not Intend to meet 
They do not propose to take seriously the 
provisions of section 188 of the act. Of 
course, no one can compel Congress to du 
anything which It does not choose to do 
No citizens’ committee can go into couit 
and obtain a writ of mandamus, command¬ 
ing Congress to take action. We are undci 
no compulsion except the compulsion which 
we ourselves feel out of the abundance of 
our respect for the Constitution and the 
statutes which have been enacted. But, in 
this Congress, wc apparently can take the 
positive command of a statute very lightly 
If the requirement of a statute docs not 
please us, apparently we can shrug it aside 
and behave as though it does not exist. 

As an individual Member of the ficnule, 1 
liave no control at all over the actions of the 
conference committee, which is supposed to 
reconcile the differences between the House 
of Representatives and the Senate on this 
matter. However, I am at a loss to under¬ 
stand what I shall say to my constituents who 
ask, "Why did not Congress conform to the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act and give 
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US a legislative budget?” I am afraid I shall 
have to answer that since the Republicans 
took control of the Congress the President’s 
budget became a political football, and In the 
course of kicking that football around the Bo- 
publicans have stubbed their toes 

Of course, this Is not the only money 
matter which has became Involved in the 
political game. We have seen two tax-reduc- 
tlon bills pass the Senate ahich had a certain 
political color about them. 

Now, of course, If you are a householder or 
a businessman and you ignore making a 
budget out of caielesaness, or because you 
are so rich you do not need to worry about 
a budget, you spend what you think you have 
to and hope everything will come out all 
right. That Is about w-hat has happened, 
with respect to the legislative-budget provi¬ 
sion. Without havliig a legislative budget, 
we proceeded to appropriate what Congress 
felt was necessary to appropriate to run the 
Federal Government But In the course of 
these appropriations we played a little game 
designed to befuddle and confuse the Ameri¬ 
can people. It became clear to even the most 
economy-minded of the majority in Congress 
that the President's budget had been sub¬ 
mitted by an economy-minded President; 
that the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget had done a very workmanlike Job of 
squeezing the water out of the various esti¬ 
mates submitted by the departments of the 
Government. In fact, the President is as 
economy minded as anyone, while at the same 
time keeping in mind the absolute necessity 
for maintaining the essential service.*! of the 
Federal Government When this realization 
dawned on the majority of the Congress, and 
particularly the Appropriations Committee of 
the House, they began frantically working to 
reduce that budget to create the impression 
that they were saving money where there was 
no money to be saved. I have gone Into the 
matter In some detail, because I think the 
Senate and the country ought to know lust 
exactly what has been done. I regard It as 
the height of folly to try to fool the people 
about the size of our expenditures This Is a 
very important topic and should not be made 
the victim of political considerations. 

My calculations of the phony reductions In 
the budget estimates for the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1948 comes to the stagger¬ 
ing total of $1.279,709.154, on the basis of 
phony Items, as follows 


1 Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 

nue.. $803,200,000 

2 Public Health Service_ 60, 100,000 

3. Atomic Encigy Commis¬ 

sion..._- 75,000,000 

4. Veterans' Administration: 

Pensions and compensa¬ 
tions___ 60,000.000 

6. Veterans’ Administration: 

Hospital and domicil¬ 
iary facilities_ 30, 300, 000 

6. Philippine War Damage 

Commission- 20, 000, 000 

7. Public Roads Administra¬ 

tion : Elimination of 
grade crossings and 
Federal-aid postwar 

highways- 36,288. 854 

8. Government Printing Of¬ 

fice: Working capital 
and congressional print¬ 
ing and binding. 10,380,000 

9. Supplemental Appropria¬ 

tion Act: Four Items— 136, 766,300 
10. Second Supplemental Ap¬ 
propriation Act_ 07, 766, 000 


Total. 1,279,789,164 


The largest Item on this list and the one 
that Is easiest to understand Is the re¬ 
duction In the estimate lor tax refunds. 
Let us see what happened in connection 
with that matter. In recent years, we have 
been in the habit of making an Indefinite 
appropriation for refunds of internal-rev¬ 


enue collections, customs refunds, and 
draw-bocks, and other moneys which the 
Treasury has to repay because they col¬ 
lected more money that was due the Gov¬ 
ernment. The Treasury has been author¬ 
ized In the past to spend money In what¬ 
ever amount was needed to repay to tax¬ 
payers and other claimants against the Treas¬ 
ury for amounts which exceeded the 
amounts of their obligations to pay. When 
the President submitted his budget this 
year, he again requested an indefinite ap¬ 
propriation for these Items, but he esti¬ 
mated the amount that would be needed to 
make payments under the existing laws. 

This year,*however, we departed from the 
practice of making an indefinite appropria¬ 
tion and made the appropriation specific 
Treasury estimated that It would need $2.- 
031,000,000 to make refunds of internal-rev¬ 
enue collections. The House Appropriations 
Committee In its wisdom, however, decided 
that the Treasury could get along with $800,- 
000,000 less than that amount. The TIouse 
Committee on Appropriations said that the 
$1,231,000,000 appropriated "is the commit¬ 
tee's best estimate as to what these refunds 
may amount to.” Apparently the committee 
has ways of estimating what tax refunds will 
be made, which are superior to the methods 
employed by the Treasury Department where 
experts haV 3 .spent their careers making these 
estimates. There Is no allegation In the re¬ 
port that the Treasury has a bad record In 
making these estimates, noi any suggestion 
as to the kind of crystal ball which was used 
by the House Appropriations Committee In 
substituting the Judgment of its members 
for the judgment of the Treasury. The re¬ 
port goes on to say that "manifestly improved 
public education and inlormallon concerning 
the procedure and method of filing income- 
tax returns, coupled with the expectation ol 
several million less taxpayers filing as a re¬ 
sult of prospective changes In the tax laws. 
It la felt that the reduced figure would more 
nearly approximate the amount required for 
these rebates than the Bureau’s estimate 
therefor." 

Of course, the prospective changes In the 
tax laws have not materialized at this ses¬ 
sion 

In a creditably candid statement, the 
chairman of the subcommittee handling the 
Treasury appropriation bill. Representative 
CANnEUJ. said: 

"We do not Intend to leave the impression 
that this $800,000,000 reduction will save a 
single dollar for the taxpayers. The Gov¬ 
ernment will still have to pay out whatever 
taxes are paid unnecessarily. We do feel, 
however, that It is sound business and In the 
interest of responsible Government financing 
that the estimate should be as nearly cor¬ 
rect as possible. We believe our figure Is the 
more nearly correct and should be used In 
budgetary computation.” 

I leave It to the Members of the Senate 
who have had experience with the work of 
appropriations committees, high as my regard 
Is for them and their experts, to say whether 
the Treasury, which Is occupied 365 days In 
the year with the collection and refund of 
taxes, is In a better position to say what 
we shall have to pay back In refunds than 
is the House Appropriations Committee. But, 
apart from that Judgment, I think that Rep¬ 
resentative CAimELD, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, said everything that there Is 
to say about this reduction In the President’s 
budget when he said: 

“We do not Intend to leave the Impression 
that this $800,000,000 reduction will save a 
single dollar for the taxpayers. The Gov¬ 
ernment will still have to pay out whatever 
taxes are paid unnecessarily.” 

On this basis, the Republican majority Is 
claiming a reduction of close to $1,000,000,000 
out of the President’s budget. 

Let us turn to some of the other items 
they have saved. 


The Hospital and Construction Act, ap¬ 
proved August 13, 1946, provides for allot¬ 
ment by the Public Health Service to the 
States for the fiscal years 1947-61 for hos¬ 
pital construction. That act authorized an 
appropriation of $75,000,000 for each fiscal 
year, and provides that where the amount 
authorized has not been appropriated then 
the authorization of the previous year shall 
be carried over Into the next year. No ap¬ 
propriation was made for construction for 
the fiscal year 1947, so that the maximum 
authorized for the fiscal year 1948 was $150,- 
000,000, consisting of $75,000,000 for 1947 and 
$76,000,000 for 1948. The budget of the 
President recommended that $50,966,000 be 
appropriated. The Labor-Federal Security 
appropriation act makes no appropriation at 
all for construction. It does provide $865.- 
000 for administrative expenses. But again 
the chairman of the subcommittee in the 
House has obligingly explained why there Is 
no real reduction here In the President's 
budget. He said: 

“We have never Intended, nor have we 
tried to show that there was any cut." 

The Hospital and Construction Act pro¬ 
vides that the Federal Government will 
match with $1 every $2 put up by the State 
governments for hosplta] construction Rep¬ 
resentative Keeke explained that under the 
appropriation made, the Congre.ss Is saying 
to the States, “If you go out and raise the 
money to meet the dollars we have raised, 
or will raise, you can go ahead with your 
program and the Federal Government will 
match It as a contractual obligation If the 
States raise $150,000,000, we will put up 
$175,000,000’’ (This amount is. of course. 
In excess of the amount recommended by the 
President ) Representative Keefe went on 
to say: 

“My Democratic friends know that this Is 
the truth, as well as anything We do not 
claim there was any rut In this budget, as 
a result ol that action, but we do claim we 
are carrying out the will of Congress with 
re&pect thereto. Do not let anybody kid 
you on this floor that we have made a lot 
of phony cuts " 

When we turn to the appropriation tor the 
Atomic Energy Commission, wo find an al¬ 
leged saving of $76,000,000, which Is a nice 
substantial sum -11 It had actually been 
saved. The House voted to appropriate 
$175,000,000 instead of $260,000,000 contained 
In the budget estimate. In its report, the 
House Appropriations Committee complained 
that it was unable to get detailed Justifica¬ 
tions in the estimates for the Atomic En¬ 
ergy Commission appropriation, so It gave 
the Commission $175,000,000 and Invited It 
to come back in the early part of the next 
session for whatever else the Commission 
needed. Here again we find out of the 
mouths of the Appropriations Committee 
what the truth Is. The Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee report says. 

"The purpose of the committee in with¬ 
holding funds for a portion of the last half 
of the fiscal year is to defer final action on 
all requirements for the fiscal year until 
Information In some detail Is available on 
which It can act • * * the amount In 

the bill will provide adequate funds for all 
purposes for a period beyond the first half 
of the next fiscal year, and until the com¬ 
mittee and the Congress have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to secure tangible facts on which to 
pass a final recommendation as to total 
needs for the full fiscal year.” 

In other words, the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee said to the Atomic Energy Commlb- 
slon, “We are making a half-year appropria¬ 
tion for you. Como back early next year 
and we will give you the rest of It,” How 
this can be regarded as a saving In the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget, I am at a loss to understand. 
But this does not deter the Republican ma¬ 
jority from claiming that in connection with 
this appropriation they have saved the tax¬ 
payers $75,000,000. 
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Another Item in the same bill, Which Is 
the Independent offices appropriation bill, In- 
TOlves an alleged saving of $50,000,000 in 
connection with pensions and compensations 
paid by the Veterans' Administration. The 
President estimates that the Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration would need $2,221,915,000. The 
House voted to appropriate $2,171,915,000. 
which Is a reduction of $60,000,000. This 
move was very much like the phony saving 
of $800,000,000 In tax refunds. The Appro* 
prlatlous Committee questioned General 
Bradley as to the amount that would be 
needed to pay pensions and compensations 
of veterans. The committee got him to agree 
that the figure in the budget for this amount 
was an estimate. Since it was an estimate, 
the committee undertook to do its own estU 
mating and figured that $60,000,000 would 
be as good a figure as any other. Represent¬ 
ative WxQGLxswoKTB, who was Chairman of 
the subcommittee, explained to the Members 
of the House: 

*'lt la a matter of mathematics and when* 
ever the pensions are actually payable the 
money will be forthcoming.” 

Everyone knows that this is so. No Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress Is going to renege on 
the payments of pensions to veterans. Here, 
again, ihe Appropriations Committee was 
prepared to play the guessing game for the 
sake of pretending to save as much money as 
possible. They guessed $50,000,000 olT of this 
item. 

Then there Is another Item In the same 
appropriation which Is supposed to save $30.- 
300,000. which la the amount recommended 
for the construction of new veterans' hos¬ 
pitals. Instead of appropriating the money 
for these new hospitals, the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration contract authorization was in¬ 
creased from $257,060,000 to $338,250,000. 
The committee explained In Its report that 
In eliminating the $30,300,000 “the commit¬ 
tee is able to report definitely that the pro¬ 
gram has not been retarded or delayed in 
any respect. The committee has been as¬ 
sured by repreEentatlve.4 of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration that sufficient cash is now on 
hand and available to meet all business needs 
until at least the latter part of the fiscal 
year 1948, at which time additional funds 
can be provided If there is a demand and 
need for them.” 

In other words, the construction was au¬ 
thorized and an Invitation was Issued to 
the Veterans’ Administration to come back 
for whatever money might be needed during 
fiscal 1948 to carry on the hospital program. 
By this kind of maneuver the committee Is 
trying to claim u saving of over $30,000,000. 

The next Item is the $20,000,000 saved 
on the appropriations for the Philippine War 
Damage Commission In the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, we established the Philippine War 
Damage Commission to pay lor the war dam¬ 
age in the Philippines. The President esti¬ 
mated for that purpose we should need $90.- 
000,000 In the fiscal jrear 1948. The House 
cut this to $70,000,000. They explained the 
reason for this In the report. They say that 
the program has been slow getting under way 
and In all probability a number of consid¬ 
erably smaller claims will be actually han¬ 
dled and ready for payment during fiscal 
1048 than was estimated when the budget was 
prepared. They then go on to say, candidly: 

“It is not the Intention of the committee 
to withhold funds for the settlement of these 
claims, but It is believed that the amount 
provided will be aufllclent to meet all pay¬ 
ments due during the next fiscal year.” 

Here again they are saying, “Well, we will 
give you most of what you think you will 
need. If It turns out you need more, come 
back and we will appropriate the money.” 
This Is In line with the other actions of the 
committee, which I have Just discussed. 

There remain several more Intereeting 
Items of saving. The first Is the appropria¬ 
tion for the Public Roads Administration. 
In the President’s budget, there was an esti¬ 


mate of $5,000,000 for the elimination of 
grade crossings and $279,000,000 for Federal 
aid for postwar highways. The House made 
no appropriation for the elimination of grade 
croBslngs and out the Federal aid to postwar 
highways appropriation to $247,711,146. mak¬ 
ing a total reduction In the estimate of $36,- 
288,854. The Appropriations Committee rec¬ 
ommended the redueti(m on the theory that 
the State highway programs were proceed¬ 
ing more slowly than had been anticipated, 
and that the Federal Government would 
not have to put up as much money as was 
contemplated to match the money put up 
by the States. But here again, the com¬ 
mittee Is up against the provisions of the 
law. When and If the States put up money 
for postwsur highways, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has to come forward and meet the 
amounts put up by the States in the propor¬ 
tion required by law. The Appropriations 
Committee has a different estimate as to what 
will be needed under that program. It Is. 
however, very unsound to claim this amount 
as a saving. 

The next item is also a very Interesting one. 
It la contained in the legislative appropriation 
bill and Involves the Government Printing 
Office, It being the estimate for working capi¬ 
tal and congressional printing and binding. 
The President’s estimate submitted for that 
Item was $20,000,000. The act slices this 
amount In half, to $10,000,000. The report of 
the House Appropratlons Committee said that 
the Public Printer had volunteered a reduc¬ 
tion of $5,000,000 and the committee hod 
added another $5,000,000 reduction on the 
estimate of the reduced volume of printing. 
But, again, the majority In Congress are pur- 
suiiiii the wlll-o’-the wisp. Whatever the 
Government Printing Office requires as work¬ 
ing capital and for congressional printing 
and binding will have to be spent, whether 
it be $20,000,000 or $10,000,000. You cannot 
save money by hoping to save money, and 
that Is the theory of most of the cuts which 
have been claimed so far. 

The phony reductions In the Supplemental 
Appropi lation Act come to $136,765,300 made 
up of reductions in appropriations for the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Treasury Department and the War Depart- 
mcnt-Clvll Functions. 

With respect to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the President requested 
$2,650,000. The appropriation was for only 
$1,410,000, an ostensible reduction of $l,240,- 
000 But the House report and the act Itself 
make it perfectly clear that the entire $1,240,- 
000 mny be obligated prior to February 15. 
1948. In other words, tho entire amount 
appropriated is to last only until February 
15, 1948 Obviously, a further appropriation 
will be required to carry through the work 
of the seivice from Febiuary 16. ]948, to June 
30. 1940. This Is an open invitation to the 
government agency Involved to come back 
for the remainder of the amount in the 
budget 

Exactly the same situation prevails with 
respect to the appropriation for the National 
Labor Relations Board. The President re¬ 
quested $4,025,300. This appropriation was 
reduced to $1,000,000, with an ostensible 
saving of $3,025,300. The House report and 
the act itself permit the obligation of the 
entire amount prior to February 1, 1948. 
This simply means again an appropriation is 
being made on a part-year basis. The 6 
months from February to June 1048, inclusive, 
will have to be taken care of somehow and 
the agency is plainly Invited to come back for 
a deficiency appropriation. 

The Treasury Department appropriation In 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act was cut 
In half from the President's budget estimate 
of $16,000,000 to $7,500,000 an ostensible cut 
of $7,500,000. The appropriation was de¬ 
signed to cover refunds under the Renegotia¬ 
tion Act. The House eommlttee ban arbi¬ 
trarily decided that the Treasury estimates 


for this Item were too high and cut them In 
half. As In the case of the refunds due un¬ 
der the tax laws, all of this money will have 
to be paid back to those who are entitled to 
refunds under the Renegotiation Act. There 
is no saving of money here. Whatever has 
to be paid back will be paid back 

The largest phony reduction In the Sup¬ 
plemental Appropriation Act Is the one In¬ 
volving civil functions of the War Depart¬ 
ment. The President asked for $725,000,000 
for government and relief In occupied areas. 
That appropriation was reduced to $600,- 
000,000, making an ostensible saving of $125.- 
000,000. The fact of the matter Is that the 
President’s figure was an estimate foi opera¬ 
tions on a 16-month basis. The appropri¬ 
ation Is only for the fiscal year 1948, which 
Is a difference of 4 months. The $125,000,000. 
which Is saved Is going to have to be spent. 

When we turn to the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act. we find that the President 
requested $8,740,000 for use by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in connection with 
the Government’s loyalty program This 
appropriation was reduced by $1,240,000. The 
President's estimate was for a 13-month pe¬ 
riod, The appropriation only covers the re¬ 
maining part of the flacal year 1948, which Is 
a little over 11 months. 

The second Item In the Second Supplemen¬ 
tal Appropriation Act Is In anticipation of an 
unexpectedly large volume of mall for use by 
tho Post Office Department. The estimate 
called for $163,720,100. Of this amount of 
claimed reduction, $66,515,000 Is phony It 
la plain that whatever the Post Office De¬ 
partment needs to operate will be appropri¬ 
ated, whether It be $163,000,000 or $200,000,- 
OOO or $100,000,000. No one supposes for a 
moment that the Post Office Dopartmeni 
would shut down for the lack of an appro¬ 
priation. 

The Public Printer Is going to get every 
dollar he needs as working capital. Hli. 
work will go on. The Treasury lb going to 
pay back every dollar of refund that is re¬ 
quired. The Federal Governmeul will match 
the moneys put up by the States in connec¬ 
tion with tho various grunts-ln-ald pro¬ 
grams. The Philippine War Damage Com¬ 
mission will pay out every dollar they find to 
be owing under the net There is not one 
dollar of truthful reduction In any of the 
appropriations which I have discussed. They 
come to the staggering total of $1,379,780,164 

The kinds of reductions 1 have be^^n talking 
about are claimed reductions In appropria¬ 
tions. but this is not all that the majority 
party has been claiming In Its desperate effort 
to come somewhere near the goals which they 
set for themselves at the beginning of the 
session. They have begun to clf.im us sav¬ 
ings additional unanticipated revenue of the 
Government. For example, they aie claim¬ 
ing that they have saved $5OO,OLO.0UO because 
of the sale of certain ships How you can 
save money by getting additional income 
from the sale of ships I do not know That is 
certainly not a saving. It mci ely means the 
Government Is getting more money in reve¬ 
nue, but it does not mean that anything hue 
been saved In the way of expenditures The 
$505,000,000 is supposed to come from addi¬ 
tional sales and charter of ships Maybe we 
will get that much more money than wc 
thought. I hope we do. But that Is money 
which comes Into the Treasury without any 
action on the part of the Appropriations 
Committees, money which v/is not produced 
by the Appropriations Committees, which 
may or may not come unoxpcetedly into the 
Treasury. On this theory they might as well 
claim as a reduction In expenditures the 
income from delinquent taxpayers over and 
above what had been estimated 

In addition to this claim, some members of 
the majority are claiming a reduction of 
$642,000,000 as a result of Ihe Treasury can¬ 
cellation of Commodity Credit Corporation 
notes to the tune of $642,000,000, This is a 
very Interesting item. When the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation was set up it was given 
a certain amount of money by the Treasury 
and the Treasury took the notes of the Cor¬ 
poration In exchange for the money loaned. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation proceeded 
to do business and suffered a very substan¬ 
tial loss In its operation, not through poor 
management certainly, but because under the 
Government’s program it paid very substan¬ 
tial amounts as subsidies to the producers of 
various food commodities under the Gov¬ 
ernment’s Inflation-control program. The 
money went for such commodities as butter 
and milk 

In his budget for 1948, among other things, 
the President recommended that the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation be made whole, 
that the depletion in its capital be made up. 
The depletion was in the neighborhood of 
$642,000,000. The Appropriations Committee 
of the House under the impiession that this 
was an amount that was going to be spent 
In the fiscal year 1948, hit upon the Idea of 
having the Treasury cancel the Commodity 
Credit Corporation notes In the fiscal year 
1947 instead of the fiscal year 1948, so as to 
appear to save that much money. Here, of 
course, they stumbled over their own feet. 
The cancellation of the notes of the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation Is a bookkeeping 
transaction. The money represented by the 
$642,000,000 was spent in prior years. All 
that was involved here was a credit of $642,- 
000,000 to the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, and a debit to the account of the Treas¬ 
ury in exactly the same amount, so that the 
net result of the transaction was zero. One 
pocket of the Government—the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—was enriched by $642,- 
000,000 at the expense of another pocket of 
the Government, namely, the Treasury De¬ 
partment. But little details of this character 
do not seem to bother the Appropriations 
Committee. On the theory that they can 
claim $642,000,000, they told the Treasury 
Department to cancel the Commodity Credit 
Corporation notes in fiscal 1947. 

These are not, by any means, all of the 
claims made by the majority of their so- 
called savings They are claiming the sav¬ 
ings, as shown on the last page of the re¬ 
port for the independent offices appropria¬ 
tion bill, reductions in original budget esti¬ 
mates and revised estimates (which are the 
reductions by the President in his own esti¬ 
mates) . and increases In revenue. This really 
takes In the whole field. It does not take 
into account increases in the President’s 
budget which have been forced on the coun¬ 
try, such as the $400,000,000 aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and other expenditures during this 
fiscal year which could not have been antici¬ 
pated. Just how well the Republican ma¬ 
jority has been able to reduce expenditures 
is something no one can say until the last day 
of June 1948, when fiscal 1948 will have 
closed. It will be Interesting then to see 
what the actual results are. 

I desire to condemn in a most vigorous 
way the slipshod and carefree methods that 
have been used by the Republican-controlled 
Congress In vain atttempts to reduce the 
President’s budget. In my 12 years of expe¬ 
rience in the Congress, I have never seen a 
party bearing great responslblltles of power 
in a free government use such unfair and 
irresponsible methods, In order to attain a 
political objective. I boldly assert that such 
tactics are not in keeping with, and are far 
beneath, the dignity and the Integrity of 
this deliberative body. I deplore the Jug¬ 
gling of figures as a means of fooling the 
American people. In the end, they shall 
know the truth. 

A Republican alibi which I wish to punc¬ 
ture with an 8-lnch shell Is found in the 
repeated assertions of the majority that their 
failure to reduce the expenditures according 
to the Republican schedule was because the 
Democratic Party and the agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government refused 
to cooperate with them. This position Is 


tenuous and wholly Indefensible. We have 
seen Republican Members of the Senate in¬ 
terested In reclamation. Irrigation, flood con¬ 
trol, and the general agricultursil program, 
fight desperately alongside of Democrats to 
restore appropriations reduced by the House 
of Representatives. They conveniently for¬ 
got their economy pledge. 

This fallacious argument is further sub¬ 
ject to a bit or deflation. The American 
people must remember that In the Eightieth 
Congress, the Republicans have had the ma¬ 
jority of votes In the House of Representa¬ 
tives and in the United States Senate. The 
Republicans have had the power to make 
any reduction of expenditures they believed 
to be wise. They could cut expenditures 
based upon facts or upon arbitrary whim and 
caprice, but regardless of what course they 
pursued the people will remember always 
that they had the power to do what they 
say they could not do. 

The American people will also judge the 
actions of the majority in this Congress by 
the high standards our citizens have always 
demanded of those with whom they do busi¬ 
ness. Let a businessman indulge In ques¬ 
tionable practices, and he will soon find his 
customers leaving him to deal with a more 
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OF KENTUCKY 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNI’TED STATES 

Saturday. July 26 (.legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. It Is 
customary in the closing days of Con¬ 
gress to insert in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord a brief summary of what has hap¬ 
pened during that Congress. 

The real yardstick of the achieve¬ 
ments of this Congress is not entirely 
that of the things done but of what 
things It has left imdone. 

I, therefore, request that to cover the 
entire record the following digest of hap¬ 
penings in the Eightieth Congress be 
inserted in the Congressional Record af 
part of my remarks. 


responsible competitor. Let a business con¬ 
cern Juggle its figures and employ phony 
bookkeeping transactions to make Its profits 
appear more attractive or its assets more 
valuable, and the American public will soon 
withdraw Its support through investments. 
The American people’s Inherent sense of 
sound, above-the-board business practices, 
and their refusal to tolerate violation of 
those practices, are largely responsible for the 
solid foundation on which American business 
rests today. 

We may be sure that the people of this 
country want and demand that their own 
husincBs concern—the government of their 
country—be operated on the same honest, 
straightforward standards they require of 
others. And when the final figures on the 
fiscal gymnastics of the majority in this ses¬ 
sion of Congress are analyzed, the stockhold¬ 
ers in the United States Government, who 
are the citizens of this Republic, will expe¬ 
rience a feeling of shock and outrage because 
of what they will consider the violation of 
their business code of honor. 

For their information, I am placing In the 
Record now a table of figures which show 
plainly the failure of Republican bookkeep¬ 
ing and Republican promise-keeping: 


There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The Eightieth Congress, under Republican 
leadership, has been one fraught with inter- 
party strife, yet at the same time with over¬ 
riding tones of international crises, of world 
shattering events and decisions. 

The foreign policy of the United States was 
given direction by President ’Truman in a 
series of important messages to the Congress 
beginning with the foreign affairs section of 
his state of the Union message. 

In these he mapped a program of co¬ 
operation with other countries for the re¬ 
habilitation of the war-torn nations of 
Europe and Asia; and for relief to the peo¬ 
ples of those areas suffering from starvation 
and the lack of machines and economic 
ability to help themselves out of their 
misery. 

Specifically In a special message on Feb¬ 
ruary 21 the President asked lor $350,000,000 
*‘to assist in completing the great task of 
bringing relief from the ravages of the war 
to the people of the liberated countries.’’ 

Then on March 12, President Truman ap¬ 
peared before the Congress in person and 
stated that the foreign policy and national 
security of the country were Involved in a 
particularly grave situation. 


The true story of appropriations for the fiscal year 1948 
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He laid bare before the Congrese the dan¬ 
ger to the Greek and Turkish Governments, 
pointing out that their very existence was 
periled by forces outside their borders. 

The serious economic and Industrial state 
of Greece caused by her very great sacrifices 
during World War II and the threat to Turkey 
athwart the Dardanelles were emphasized by 
President Truman. He stated: 

“The very existence of the Greek state la 
today threatened by the terrorist activities 
of several thousand armed men, led by 
Communists, who defy the government’s au¬ 
thority at a number of points, particularly 
along the northern boundaries.” 

Of the national Integrity of Turkey he 
said: 

“That Integrity Is essential to the preser¬ 
vation of order in the Middle East.” 

He added gravely that in this fateful hour, 
“the effect will be far reaching to the West 
as well as to the East." 

He asked the Congress to appropriate $400,- 
000,000 for the period ending June 30. 1940. 
Permission was asked for American civil and 
military personnel to be detailed at the re¬ 
quest of these nations to supervise recon¬ 
struction and assist In the gigantic Job. 

On February 24 he urged that the Congress 
authorize the United States to become a 
member of the International Refugee Organ¬ 
ization, to take the leadership among nations 
toward solving the tragic problem of dis¬ 
placed persons 

This was implemented on July 7, by a 
special message to the Congress urging legis¬ 
lation to make It possible for a substantial 
number of displaced persons to enter our 
own country as emigrants. 

DOMESTIC PROGRAM 

The President’s program of constructive 
action to promote peace and economic re¬ 
covery abroad was paralleled by a domestic 
program to continue our strength and pros¬ 
perity at home. In hla state of the Union 
message and subsequent communications to 
the Congress, the President emphasized the 
need to continue high production, high em¬ 
ployment, and fair prices. 

In the state of the Union message the 
President called for: 

1. Promotion of greater harmony between 
labor and management, 

2. Restriction of monopoly and unfair 
huslne.ss practices: assistance to small busi¬ 
ness; and the promotion of the free com¬ 
petitive system of private enterprise. 

3 Continuation of an aggressive program 
of home construction. 

4 The balancing of the budget In the next 
fiscal year, and the achieving of a substan¬ 
tial surplus to be applied to the reduction 
of the public debt. 

6 Protection of a fair level of return to 
farmers In postwar agriculture. 

6 A law to provide adequate medical care 
to all who need It—not as charity but on the 
basis of payments made by the beneficiaries 
of the program. 

7. The establishment of a well-integrated 
Department of Welfare. 

8. The development of the great river sys¬ 
tems of America to contribute to the Increase 
of the national wealth. 

9. The establishment of a single Depart¬ 
ment of National Defense. 

These policies were followed up by the 
President’s first Economic Report sent to the 
Congress on January 8. This embodied five 
major short-range recommendations for Im¬ 
mediate Government action: 

1. The cbntinuance of existing taxes upon 
business and Individual incomes. 

2. Tlie reduction of the public debt as 
promptly as Treasury surplus funds became 
available. 

3. The continuance of rent control and the 
enactment of a comprehensive-housing pro¬ 
gram. 

4. The raising of minimum-wage rates and 
the extension of coverage. 
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6. Increases in social-security benefits in 
view of the higher cost of living. 

The President In his budget message esti¬ 
mated expenditures under existing proposed 
legislation at $37,600,000,000 and revenues at 
$37,700,000,000, leaving a slight surplus. He 
recommended that the Congress continue 
war excise-tax rates. He also recommended 
the Congress Increase postal rates to wipe out 
the postal deficit. 

The President recommended the present 
income-tax law be retained to reduce the 
national debt as quickly as possible without 
curtailing necessary Federal operations. 

The Eightieth Congress was off to a slow 
start. During the first 3 months, little was 
done toward cither studying or enacting leg¬ 
islation to implement President Truman’s 
program. As a result, there were frequent 
conflicts in the legislative programs under¬ 
taken by the Republican leadership of the 
House and Senate. 

The work of the session has been compli¬ 
cated by the many election promises made 
by the Republicans which soon came home 
to roost. The Republican leadership was 
faced with the problem of how to reconcile 
economy promises to eastern financiers and 
assurances of continued aid to midwestern 
farmers. Then, there were delicate ques¬ 
tions of legislative precedence to be settled. 

Further complicating the problem were 
the needs of the Republican Party for the 
1948 campaign. Legislative programs in the 
light of these campaign requisites had to be 
carefully chosen to provide maximum ex- 
plollatlon. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON FOREIGN POLICY 

The foreign relief bill, designed to take up 
where UNRRA left off, was strenuously op¬ 
posed by some Members of Congress who 
felt that the United States was giving too 
much in moneys to an exhausted E’urope. 
The Senate voted the $350,000,000; the House 
sought first to cut the sum to $200,000,000, 
finally agreed to the original figure. 

The Greek-Turklsh aid bill drew fire from 
Lsolatlonists backed by Communist-domi¬ 
nated propaganda groups. Some liberals 
Joined In the opposition because of their 
feelings that the problem belonged to the 
United Nations. After bitter debate, the 
Senate passed the bill 67 to 23, and 2 weeks 
later the House approved It 287 to 107. 

In addition the Export-Import Bank was 
extended to June 30, 1953, and the Mundt 
foreign Information bill was passed by the 
House. 

Congress approved United States member¬ 
ship in the International Refugee Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Bills to permit admission of 400,000 dis¬ 
placed persons were pigeonholed In the re¬ 
spective House and Senate committees. 

Despite the bipartisan passage in both 
Houses of Congress of the Greek-Turklsh aid 
bill, appropriations for the bill were held up 
In the House Appropriations Committee until 
late In the session when the flare-up of 
guerrilla warfare In Greece prompted action. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON DOMESTIC POLICY 

On the domestic front the record Is not 
so clear. Here it Is that partisan considera¬ 
tions by the Republican majority have over¬ 
ridden the major objective of benefit to the 
entire people of the United States. It Is here 
that the record of what has been left undone 
leaves an Indelible mark. 

labor-management harmony 

The President outlined the steps that 
should be taken to promote harmony be¬ 
tween labor and management. Instead, the 
Eightieth Congress gave him the punitive 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act which falls to meet 
the tests of a good labor bill. 

RESTRICTION OF MONOPOLY—AID TO SMALL 

bdsinebs 

The President called for the restriction of 
monopoly and unfair business practices. Be 


urged assistance for small business and the 
promotion of the free competitive system of 
private enterprise. 

The Eightieth Congress refused to do any¬ 
thing to curb monopoly—or to assist small 
business against the competition of monop¬ 
olistic practice. On the other himd efforts 
were made by the Eightieth Congress to rail¬ 
road bills through to benefit the largo rail¬ 
roads and the big power companies by free¬ 
ing them from Federal regulation that had 
ended the evils which grew up under Repub¬ 
lican rule. 

AOQRESBIVS HOUSING PROGRAM 

Under the guise of continuing rent con¬ 
trol the Eightieth Congress gave landlords 
the benefit of a “gun point” 16-percent “vol¬ 
untary” rent Increase. The same bill con¬ 
tained a joker provision which removed 
priority control on building materials for 
veterans’ housing and gave the green light to 
all types of commercial construction at the 
expense of homes for veterans. 

The President sought to place all Federal 
housing activities under one responsible 
bead. This was rejected by the House. 

The President asked for passage of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill which 
would : 

(a) Provide public aid to localities for 
low-rent housing for low-income families; 

(b) Encourage private investment In ren¬ 
tal housing by Federal insurance; 

(c) Grant a more adequate program of 
farm housing; 

(d) Give aid to cities for clearance of 
Blums and blighted areas; 

(e) Perfect and supplement existing aids 
to home financing; and 

(f) Supply a program of housing research 
to assist Industry In progressively reducing 
cost of housing. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee reported this bill out to the Senate on 
April 24. However the Republican leadership 
of the Senate never b{iw fit to bring It to a 
vote 

In the House a companion bill, H R 2523 
(jAviTS) was bottled up In the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, 

The President’s request for a congressional 
Investigation of the real-estate lobby has not 
been acted upon despite the fact that a reso¬ 
lution calling for such an Investigation was 
Introduced in the Senate. 

BALANCE BUDGET AND REDUCE DEBT 

The President called for a balanced budget 
and achieving of a substantial surplus to be 
applied to the reduction of the public debt. 

He opposed tax reduction until this was 
accomplished. 

The Republicans made piece-meal disor¬ 
ganized cuts In the President’s budget, cur¬ 
tailing Federal services essential to the na¬ 
tional welfare. The Republican leadership 
sought to cut taxes without first knowing 
governmental expenditures for the fiscal year. 

The pattern of the Republican-sponsored 
tax reduction bill was to do little for those 
who needed it the most and to give generous 
tax cuts to those In the upper Income 
brackets. 

Twice the Republican leadership wasted 
the valuable time of the Eightieth Congress 
trying to cram the tax-reduction measure 
down the public’s throat. Each time, how¬ 
ever, Congress wisely sustained the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto. 

agriculture —TMR RETURN TO FARMERS 

The Republican controlled Eightieth Con¬ 
gress took no action to protect the farmer. 
Instead, it slashed appropriation requests 
for rural electrification, irrigation and recla¬ 
mation. soil conservation, crop Insurance, 
and other vital farm programs. 

Although present laws give considerable 
stability to farm prices for 1947 and X948, the 
President recommended that the stage for 
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to this time they have not been able to com¬ 
pose their differences. 

Senator Robbst A. Tait, chairman of the 
Republican policy committee in the Sen¬ 
ate. in a spee^ to the Ohio Republican State 
Committee delivered January 81.1047, stated 
that the total reduction of expenses below 
the President’s figures would be 18,000,000.- 
000. (See New York Times, August 1, 1947, 

p. 8.) 


Congressman John TAsn, chairman of the 
Rouse Appropriations Committee, in a radio 
address over the National Broadcasting Co. 
network August 1, 1947, set the reduction at 
84,400.000,000. (Delivered over NBC. 10:45 
p. m.. August 1. 1947.) 

In fact, the reduction Is approximately 
81,000,000,000 and will probably be less when 
final reports are made. 1 submit the follow¬ 
ing statement on appropriations: 


The true etory of appropriations for the fiscal year 1948 


Tn\. r«».; O.T.«*. 

... I I ■ - v ... 

t'..i J..- 

Navy.. 

Lcsisiative.... 

Iiitcmi____ 

Distrifl of Columbia.. 

v:- 


Amount sub* 
mittrd in 
President’s 
budect 


( 


(.||S 


independent oflioes.. 

Agriculiutc (atuiuaianci pennaneut) 

Qo\ernmpnt corporations. 

8upplrmontal ... 

Btipplcniriital Appropiiatlon Act... 
Becond BupplcmcntalAppropnation 

Act..... . 

rerntancnl appropriuliun Ocss ayri* 
culture!..... 


Total-. 


Kngit, 123,100 
1,770,184,030 
6tm, 788, C88 
fii:t, 1100,300 
7B,1S3,077 
206,135,420 
95,703, U.0 
5,71C, T91. cm 

619.727.100 
8.600,497, 769 

90:1.571,318 
50.1.37, 600 
:i.5,600,000 
1.025.08:5,82.3 

220.870.100 
6.701.400, ISO 


Amount 

appropriated 


13,210,609,460 
1,074, 158,031 
551,176,932 
3, 208, 760.100 
55,21'4,4.35 
194, eS7,859 
95. 504, 7;i7 
6. 482,529, futS 
602.123.912 
8,188,822. C27 
7:15,044,908 
35,040, 00(1 
35. 600,000 
1.058.802.197 

100,006, UKi 

6,791,400, loO 


.. 34, .382.357. 320 31,691.956.967 2,790.401. 3C;i 1,279,789,154 1,510.612.200 


Amount 
claimod as 
redaction o* 
President’s 
budsel 


(882,614,060 
l&5,n25.40S 
147,612,050 
244.234, ’iOO 
20,868,042 
iOl, 647,501 
288,42;; 
234,201,807 
117.603.188 
.311,074,832 
228,62t'., 410 
15,097.5)00 


266,881,020 
114,175). OOL 


Amount of 
“phony” re* 
duction (no 
act tin I 
taviiiy to 
taxpayers) 


$803,200,100 
50. lot), 000 


13C. 7G.’i, ;;t«i 
07,756. cot) 


Actual re¬ 
duction 
after de¬ 
ducting 
■‘plioijy" 
redaction 


$79,414,050 
64.925.408 
147,612.650 
244.214,2(Kt 
10,478,642 
«01.K7,6t)l 
208,423 
•234,261, S(.7 
117,603,188 
100,08.5, 978 
228,5)26,41(1 
15,097.500 


130.116, :(2(- 
46,420, OOO 


permanent farm welfare be aet before the 
guarantees expire 

The Congress did not even consider any 
long-range or permanent farm legislation. 

The Presltjent, In his economic report, 
stated “The soil is one of the most valuable 
economic assets of the Nation. Most effec¬ 
tive utilization and conservation of this re¬ 
source should be an important aim of the 
agrlcuUiural program of the Government." 

The Congress passed no affirmative legisla¬ 
tion relative to soil conservation, rather re¬ 
duced appropriations for operation of the 
soil conservation service by $5,000,000 and the 
appropriation for the conservation and use 
of agrlcultiiral land resources by $73,000,000. 

The Congress also reduced the appropria¬ 
tion for the school-lunch program. 

ADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE 

The President asked for a law to provide 
adequate medical care for all of the Nation, 
not as charity hut on a pay-as-you-go plan. 

Senator Tatt sidetracked hearings on such 
a bill to give precedence to his own program 
for Federal health care on a charity basis 
only to those who would give a pauper’s oath. 

Neither bill has been reported out of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 

The President asked for the establishment 
of a well-integrated Department of Public 
Welfare. This bill was reported in the Sen¬ 
ate but there was no further action on this 
Important proposal. 

DEVELOP RIVER SYSTEMS 

The President called for the development 
of the great river systems of America to pre¬ 
vent the terrible wastage of floods and ero¬ 
sion, and at the same time to contribute to 
the increase of the national wealth. Al¬ 
though some appropriations were made to 
continue flood-control projects heretofore 
authorized, no action was taken by the Con¬ 
gress on the broader program of flood con¬ 
trol and river development, as recommended 
in the President’s state of the Union mes¬ 
sage and in his special message to Congress 
following the disastrous floods in the Middle 
West 

UNIFIED ARMED FOBCDCS 

After prolonged debate, the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress passed the bill requested by the Presi¬ 
dent to set up a single Depurtmont of Na¬ 
tional Defense. However. Congress failed to 
act on the President's other major national 
defense proposal for universal military 
training. 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Proposals to raise the floor under wages 
from 40 cents to G5 cents per hour and to 
widen the coverage to protect additional mil¬ 
lions of workers were bottled up In com¬ 
mittee. 

increase in social-security benefits 

The President urged Congress to take steps 
to revise payments under the social-security 
system. He also urged that benefits under 
the old-age and survivor’s Insurance system 
be adjusted. These measures, the President 
stated, were necessary to alleviate real hard¬ 
ship which hns been aggravated by Increases 
in the cost of living. 

MILITARY COOPERATION 

No action was taken on legislation to au¬ 
thorize further cooperation with other Amer¬ 
ican countries in military matters, including 
standardization of equipment, military or¬ 
ganization, and training methods. 

'Th'' all-important matter of Federal aid to 
States for educational standards was given 
very little consideration by the Republican 
Congress. 

BUDGET 

In a burst of enthusiasm, generated by 
their victory at the polls last November, the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives 
said they would reduce the President's budget 
by $6,000,000,000. The Republican Senate said 
they would reduce it by $4,500,000,000. Up 


The broad domestic Issues show that the 
Eightieth Congress has painted a sorry pic¬ 
ture of partisanship, of subservience to spe¬ 
cial Interests. Ignoring the needs of the mass 
of people. 

The record of what was not done takes on 
tnex’eased Importance viewed in this light. 
It shows a cruel philosophy of political selec¬ 
tivity which has carefully held up all legisla¬ 
tive action affecting human-welfare programs 
to provide ammunition for next yetu's politi¬ 
cal campaigns. The blble of the ultracou- 
Bervative Republicans, the New York Herald 
Tribune, recounts this cynical philosophy In 
its Issue of July 21. There Is described the 
entire plan to subvert the welfare of the 
people to partisan politics. 


Statement Regarding Lack of CooperatioD 
of Treasury Department m Removing 
Tax Obstacles 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. KNITI’SON. Mr. Speaker, the foJ* 
lov/lng correspondence demonstrates the 
difiQculty the Committee on Ways and 
Means is having in getting cooperation 
from the Treasury D(^partment in its 
efforts to remove tax obstacles and tax 
deterrents. Some of these tax obstacles 
are created by Treasury decisions and 
rulings which continue the policies 
of Morgenthau. One of the most strik¬ 
ing examples of this is Treasury De¬ 
cision 5507 Issued on April 12, 1946. re¬ 
lating to stock options granted by an 
employer to his employee. This Treas¬ 
ury decision requires the employee to re¬ 
port as ordinary income, at the time 
the option is exercised the difference 
between the option price and the fair 


market value of the stock on the date of 
purchase, even though the option was 
given to enable the employefe to have a 
stake in the business. This defeats the 
purpose for which the option was given, 
as in many cases, the employee is com¬ 
pelled to sell the stock thus acquired to 
pay his individual income tax. 

So many Members of Congress have 
been concerned about this stock-option 
problem and so many of them have 
spoken to me, and other members of 
our committee about it that I submit 
the entire exchange of correspondence 
between the chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means and the Treas¬ 
ury Department, as a matter of courtesy 
to them. 

Under date of February 7,1947,1 wrote 
the Secretary of the Treasury as fol¬ 
lows: 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.. February 7. 1947. 
Hon. John W. Snyder, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mb. Secretary: I have bad consid¬ 
erable complaint about Treasury Decision 
6507, relating to atock options. The general 
complaint la that this Treasury decision is 
killing management incentive by requiring 
the employee to pay a tax at the time ho 
acquires the stock through the exercise of 
the option Instead of at the time the stock 
Is sold. This defeats the very purpose lor 
which the option was given; that is. to en¬ 
able the employee to acquire an interest In 
the business, for, In many cases, the employee 
has to sell the stock to pay the tax. 

1 had this matter up with Mr Slam of the 
Joint congressional staff some time ago. and 
he informed me that under date of November 
20, 1046, Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Gardner was advised of this situation. A 
copy of Mr. Stam's letter is enclosed. 

Up to the present time, no action has bean 
taken toward ameliorating the disastrous 
effect of this Treasury decision. I will ap¬ 
preciate It if you could have some one in the 
Department give Immediate consideration to 
this problem, as It is highly Important that 
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obstacles to management Incentive should 
not be created through administrative inter¬ 
pretations ot our tax laws. 

Respectfully yours. 

Harold Knutson. 

[Enclosure ] 

November 20, 1046. 

Hon. O. Max Gardner, 

Under Secretary o/ the Treasury, 
Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Governor: Treasury Decision 6507, 
promulgated April 12, 1946, with respect to 
employees’ stock options has been criticized 
on two grounds: 

1. That it destroys management incentives. 

2. That it prescribes a rule which is con¬ 
trary to the law as construed by the courts. 

It is contended that one very effective 
means of encouraging the employee to take 
an interest In the business of a corporation 
is to assist him in becoming a part owner 
through the acquisition of stocks This is 
accomplished by the corporation giving to the 
employee an option to acquire stock in the 
company within a prescribed time at or be¬ 
low its fair market value. Treasury Decision 
6607 In many instances makes It Impossible 
for the employee to retain his stock in the 
company after he acquired It. When the em¬ 
ployee is given an option to acquire stock In 
a company, he is compelled under the Treas¬ 
ury decision to report us ordinary Income the 
difference between the option price and the 
lair market value of the stock on the date of 
purchase. Many employees are, therefore, 
compelled to sell the stock thus acquired to 
pay the individual income tax This defeats 
the main purpose for which the option was 
given. 

With respect to the second criticism, Treas¬ 
ury Decision 6507 appears to be an unwar¬ 
ranted extension oi the Smith decision of the 
Supreme Court (Smith v Comrmssionei (523 
U S 369)). The Smith case was dealing with 
a situation on which It was admitted that 
the option to acquire stock In the corporation 
was granted a.s additional compensation In 
that case the Supreme Court held that the 
employee received compensation in the differ¬ 
ence between the fair market value of the 
stock and the option price lor the year in 
which he exercised the option. However, 
there are many cases in which the courts 
have held that the granting of such an op¬ 
tion is not additional compensation but a 
bargain purchase. In Lamond v. Commis¬ 
sioner, decided January 31, 1946, after the 
Smith case, the Tax Court specifically disiin- 
guashed the Smith case from a situation 
where the right to purchase stock In the cor¬ 
poration was not given as compensation tor 
services, but was given in order to enable the 
employee to have an interest in the business. 
Neverthele.ss the Treasury decision, in com¬ 
plete disregard of the decided cases on this 
point, treats the exercise of all such options as 
additional compensation. 

In view of the complaints which have been 
directed at Treasury Decision 6607, and the 
fact that it will doubtless result In consider¬ 
able litigation, would it be possible to have 
this whole policy reconsidered? It seems to 
me that it might be possible to adopt a rule 
which would not discourage employee own¬ 
ership but which would at the same time 
adequately protect the Government revenues. 
One suggestion has been received which 
seems worthy of study. Under this sugges¬ 
tion the employee would not be required to 
pay an income tax for the year In which he 
exercised his option and acquired the stock. 
The employee would be regarded as having 
received Income in the year In which he sold 
his stock and then only to the extent that 
a gain was realized from the sale of the stock. 
To the extent that a gain was realized that 
part of the gain which represents the differ¬ 
ence between the option price and the fair 
market value of the stock at the time of its 
receipt could be regarded as ordinary Income, 


and the balance treated as a capital gain. 
For example: 

Assume an employee was granted an option 
to purchase stock within 2 years at $75. At 
the time the option was exercised, the fair 
market value of the stock was $100. The em¬ 
ployee, after holding the stock for over 6 
months, sold It for $126. The gain realized is 
$50, the difference between what the em¬ 
ployee paid for the stock and the selling 
price. Of the amount of this gain, $25 would 
be regarded os ordinary Income, and $26 as 
a capital gain. If the stock was sold for less 
than $76. the entire loss would be treated as 
a capital loss. 

If such a plan Is adopted. It is believed 
that consent agreements could be entered 
into, under which the corporation would 
agree to waive Its right to a deduction for 
the granting of the option, and the employee 
would agree to this method of reporting the 
Income. The Government, under such a plan, 
would gain revenue through the denial of 
any deduction to the corporation, which 
under Treasury Decision 6607 is now allowed 
in all cases. This plan might solve many 
of the present difficulties and rentier leg¬ 
islation unnecessary. Otherwise. It seems to 
me tliat the matter may have to be solved 
by legislation to avoid endless litigation 
Respectfully yours, 

COLXN P. £5tam, 

Chief of Staff. 

Under date of February 12, 1947,1 re¬ 
ceived the following reply from the 
Treasury: 

The General Counsel 

OV THE TREASURT, 

Washington, February 12, 1947. 
Hon Harold Knutson. 

Chairman, Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Hou.',e of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My dear Mr Knutson* Secretary Snydei 
has asked me to acknowledge receipt ol youi 
letter of February 7, 1947, addressed to the 
present Treasury position with respect to 
stock options given to officers and employec.s 
of corporations, and to advise you that a 
more definitive reply la in process ol prepara¬ 
tion and that you may expect to hear from us 
somewhat in detail In the relatively neai 
future 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph J O’Connell, Jr. 

Having received no turther reply irom 
the Treasury, I communicated with the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury by tele¬ 
phone on June 3, 1947, and as a result of 
that telephone conversation received the 
following communication: 

treasury Department, 
Washington, June J, 1947. 
Hon. Harold Knutson, 

Chairman, Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

My Dear Mr. Knutson: Further reference 
la made to your letter of February 7, 1047, 
relating to stock options in which you state 
that the present rule "defeats the very pur¬ 
pose lor which the option was given, that Is, 
to enable the employee to acquire an Interest 
In the buBlucBS, for. In many cases, the em¬ 
ployee has to sell the stock to pay the tax." 

It is the view of this Department that 
Treasury Decision 6607 follows correctly the 
present law as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, namely, that where an employee re¬ 
ceives from the corporation which employs 
him an option to acquire stock and exercises 
such option, he realizes ordinary taxable in¬ 
come by way of compensation to the extent 
of the difference between the fair market 
value of the stock when it la received and the 
price paid therefor. Treasury Decision 6607 
requires that Income which Is in the nature 
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of compensation be so taxed irrespective of 
the means selected by the employer for the 
payment of such compensation. The treat¬ 
ment of stock options is consistent with the 
treatment of other income received In the 
form Ol property rather than cash. 

If. however, the Congress desires to con¬ 
sider changes in the present law. alternative 
possibilities exist. In this connection, th^re 
Is attached a memorandum which considers 
the proposal contained in Mr Slam’s letter 
and also indicates two other possible proce¬ 
dures, 

Yours very truly. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

[Enclosure] 

memorandum on alternative methods for 

treating income derived from stuck 

OPTIONS 

The present rule relating to stock options 
under Treasury Decision 5607 provides that: 

(a) If any employee receives a stock option 
on or after February 28, 1946, from the em¬ 
ployer to purchase stock in the employer cor¬ 
poration. and the employee exercises such 
option, he realizes taxable income by way of 
compensation on the date upon which he 
receives the stock to the extent of the differ¬ 
ence between the fair market value when it 
is received and the price paid therefor, and 

(b) the employer Is entitled to an appro¬ 
priate deduction for compensation paid 
measured by the amount of compensation 
realized by the employee. 

A revision of this rule has been suggested 
as follows: (o) No income would be reolized 
by an employee In the year in which he ex¬ 
ercises his option and acquires the stock; 
(b) If the stock is subsequently sold for 
more than the option price, income would be 
realized upon tlie sale, the portion of the 
proceeds equal to the difference between the 
option price and the fair market value of the 
stock at the time of the exercise being re¬ 
garded as ordinary income, the balance as 
capital gain: (c) if the stock were sold for 
less than the option price, the entire loss 
would be treated as a capital loss: and (d) 
no deduction would be allowed to the cor¬ 
poration for compensation to the employee in 
respect to the transaction. 

The following considerations with respect 
to the proposed revision may be noted 

1. The suggested rule would shift the yeai 
in which liability for tax on such Incomt 
arises from the year of exercise of the option 
to the year in which the stock is sold. It 
would also change the measure of compen¬ 
sation from the difference between option 
price and value at time of exercise (present 
rule) to the difference between option prlc< 
and value at time of exercise or sale price 
whichever is lower. 

2. The suggested revision appears to ap. 
prouch the problem ns primarily a paymeni 
problem involving deferment of payment o 
tax until the stock is sold. This treatmen 
would be different from the treatment o 
compensation by way of any other forms o 
property. In all other cases, compensatioi 
is realized and is taxable in the year in whlcl 
the property is received and to the extent o 
the fair market value of such property, Thi 
present stock-option rule (T, D. 6507) is con 
sistent with the treatment of other types o 
noncash compensation. The present rule li 
consistent also with all Judicial opinion t( 
the effect that compensation, to the exlen 
that it results from a slock option, is roulizei 
in the year in which the option is exercised 
Revision such as suggested would require leg 
Islatlve rather than administrative action 
since it would (a) Invol* e taxing Income in i 
year other than the one now lield to be th( 
year of realization and (b) distinguish be 
tween compensation by way of stock optloni 
and compensation received by way of othe 
types of property other than cash. 

3. Unless specific provisions to prevent 1 
la made, the suggested revision would permi 
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escape from tax In at least two types of 
cases; (a) where the option Is exercised and 
the securities are transferred hy gift, and 
(b) where the option is exercised and the 
securities are held until death. This prob¬ 
lem could be overcome by providing that a 
taxable sale or exchange shall be deemed to 
occur when the securities are transferred 
by gift or when the optionee dies possessed 
of the securities. 

4 The suggested revision would deny any 
deduction to the corporation. To provide 
for a deduction to the corporation under the 
suggested revision would present severe prac¬ 
tical problems since the compensation would 
not be deemed to arise until the securities 
were sold and that might not be until many 
years after the exercise and after the em¬ 
ployee has left the employer’s firm 

Other alternative methods for treating In¬ 
come derived from stock options Include the 
following: 

A. Provide that Income in the nature of 
compensation would be realized In the year 
of exercise of the option to the extent of the 
difference between fair market value at the 
time of exercise and the option price, but 
that the tax on such Income would be post¬ 
poned until sale or other disposition ol the 
stock; any increase or decrease in value of 
the stock after exercise of the option would 
be a capital gain or loss realizable at the time 
of sale or other disposition of the stock 
This plan would be similar to the one dis¬ 
cussed above, and raises the same consid¬ 
erations and problems, except that It avoids 
departure from the present rule that the 
compensation Is measured at the time ol ex¬ 
ercise of the option, and might make pos¬ 
sible allowance of a deduction to the em¬ 
ployer without the same administrative prob¬ 
lems. It would meet the problem of pay¬ 
ment ol tax by deferring It until the time 
of sale. 

B. Provide that Income derived from the 
exercise of a stack option is to be treated 
as a capital gain or loss to the extent of 
the difference between the option price and 
fair market value at the time of sale or other 
disposition of the stock. This plan raises 
some of he co isideratlans and problems dis¬ 
cussed under the first plan. In addition, the 
entire amount of the income is treated os 
capital gain or loss making available the 
special limitations on recognition and rates 
applied to long-term capital gains and losses 

Under date of June 6,1947,1 replied to 
the Under Secretary's letter of June 3, 
1947, as follows: 

June 6,1947 

Hon A. L. M. Wioams, 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr Wiggins: In response to my tele¬ 
phone conversation of June 3. 1947, 1 am in 
receipt of your letter of the same date I re¬ 
gret to find that your letter of June 3, 1947, 
does not comply with my understanding ol 
what you promised to submit to me 

You will recall that I wrote to you as early 
as February 7. 1947, in regard to this matter, 
pointing out that Treasury Decision 6607 was 
killing management Incentive and that no 
action had been taken by the Treasury De¬ 
partment toward ameliorating the disastrous 
effect of this 'Treasury decision. Under date 
of February 12, 1947, you acknowledged re¬ 
ceipt of my letter and advised me that “a 
more definite reply is in process of prepara¬ 
tion and that you may expect to hear from us 
somewhat in detail in the relatively near 
future.” This is now June 6, and the only 
answer which I have received is the unsatis¬ 
factory one of June 8. 1947, which was 
prompted by my telephone conversation of 
that date I do not see how it will be possible 
for the Congress to cooperate with the Treas¬ 
ury if the Treasury does not furnish such In- 
formailon more promptly. The country la 
crying for relief from unjust Treasury r^u- 


latlons, and It is Important that we detarmlna 
now whether such relief can be granted with¬ 
out legislation. 

If the Treasury la of the opinion that Treas¬ 
ury Decision 6607 follows correctly the present 
law as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 1 
wish to be furnished with a copy of the opin¬ 
ion of your general counsel upon which that 
conclusion is based. If. as you indicated in 
your telephone conversation with me. you are 
also relying upon an opinion furnished you 
by Mr. Fred Morrison, an outside attorney. I 
feel that we are entitled to a copy of that 
opinion also. 

Since I have received numerous complaints 
from outside attorneys that Treasury Deci¬ 
sion 6607 is contrary to both statutory and 
decision law. and Mr. Btam. counsel for the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa¬ 
tion, has also advised me to that effect, it is 
Important that I receive these opinions at 
once so that we may determine whether they 
have any sound legal basis. 

Hoping that you will give immediate per¬ 
sonal consideration to this matter. I remain 
Yours sincerely, 

Harou} Knutson. 

Under date of June 23,1947,1 received 
the following communication from the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury: 

Treasury Department, 
Washington. June 23, 1947. 
Hon. Harold Knutson. 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 

New House Office Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mr. Chairman : Reference is made 
to your letter of June 6. 1947, relating to 
employee stock options. 

I regret that in your opinion our letter 
to you of June 3, 1947. did not constitute 
a detailed reply to your Inquiry with re¬ 
spect to Treastiry Decision 5607. As indi¬ 
cated to you, it is the view of this Depart¬ 
ment that Treasury Decision 6507 follows 
correctly tlie present law as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. 

It Is not the general procedure of this 
Department lor the General Counsel to pre¬ 
pare a formal opinion with respect to each 
regulation promulgated, and accordingly, no 
such opinion had been prepared on Treas¬ 
ury Decision 6607 The policy refiected in 
that regulation is the result of conferences 
and extensive consideration of the statute, 
regulations, and Supreme Court and lower- 
court decisions. Of course, particular at¬ 
tention was paid to the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Commissioner v. Smith, which 
is the only opinion of that court on em¬ 
ployee stock options and which upholds the 
taxation as compensation of income realized 
upon the exercise of such option. The im¬ 
portance of the Smith case In the field ol 
tax law on employee stock options was re¬ 
cently attested to by the Tax Court in Its 
statement that the Smith case has rendered 
previous decisions on the subject obsolete. 
Von Dusen (8 T. C. No. 47). These previous 
cases dote almost entirely since 1938. As 
you know, Treasury Decision 5507 reestab¬ 
lishes the rules with respect to employee 
stock options which were in effect from 1923 
to 1939. 

In our view Treasury Decision 5507 cor¬ 
rectly Interprets the applicable law. We 
find It dilflcult therefore to understand the 
basis upon which Mr. Stam advised you that 
Treasury Decision 6507 was contrary to both 
statutory and decision law. 

Our Job is to make administrative decisions 
based on the laws passed by Congress and 
it Is naturally difficult in some cases to de¬ 
termine Just what the application of the law 
should be. You indicate that Treasury De¬ 
cision 6507 is ‘'killing management incentive” 
and is having a “disastrous effect.” Whether 
or not your conclusion can be supported. I 
think you will agree that an executive de¬ 


partment should not attempt to construe a 
law to accomplish a social or sconomlo ob¬ 
jective. no matter how deelrable such objec¬ 
tive might be. It ehould stick to the law 
as it Interprets It. If we should make a mis¬ 
take in the application of e law in a particu¬ 
lar tax matter, the taxpayer can secure a 
reversal of our position through the courts. 
If Treasury Decision 6607 Is wrong, taxpayers 
have full recourse to the courts to have it 
reversed. 

On account of your and my keen Interest 
In this subject, 1 have secured Informal legal 
opinions on Treasury Decision 6507 from 
competent tax attorneys outside the Oovorn- 
ment. They concur in the correctness of the 
position of the Treasury Department, In ad¬ 
dition, I have before me a copy of a letter 
from the dean ol one of the foremost law 
schools in America, who says, “I really do 
not see how It Is possible to give a stock 
option to an executive which is not avail¬ 
able to anyone rise, without its being com¬ 
pensation.” 

Frankly, 1 am trying to find a legislative 
formula that woiild be helpful In utilizing 
stock options, but up to now I have not been 
successful. If you or Mr Stam have any 
ideas on the legislative approach, 1 would 
be delighted to have them. However. 1 am 
convinced that the Tieasury can take no 
other position under present laws than it 
has taken under Treasury Decision 6507. 

Yours very truly, 

A. L. M. Wiggins, 

Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Under date of July 14. 1947, 1 replied 
to the Under Secretary, as follows: 

July 14, 1947 

Hon. A. L. M. Wiggins, 

Under Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wiggins: Your letter of June 23. 
1947, Is very disturbing to me. since it ap¬ 
pears that you are being Influenced in your 
decielons by erroneous legal advice It is 
highly important, if we are to accomplish 
any real and fundamental results in tax 
reform that the Treasury discontinue its 
practice of making law by regulation I 
realize, of course, that you were not with the 
'Treasury when Treasury Decision 5507 was 
promulgated. However, it is a real disap¬ 
pointment to me that you are not taking 
any steps to correct this unfortunate admin¬ 
istrative practice but are actually endorsing 
and ratifying it. 

You state that the policy reflected In 
Treasury Decision 6507 was the result of con¬ 
ferences and extensive consideration of the 
statute, regulations, and Supreme Court and 
lower court decisions, but that your general 
counsel did not prepare any formal opinion 
with respect to this regulation. 1 believe it 
Is most unfortimate that your general coun¬ 
sel did not prepare such an opinion in view 
of the disastrous effect of eueb a regulation 
upon our economy. 

In tracing the policy behind Treasury De¬ 
cision 6607,1 think we should start with the 
regulation which was applied by the Supreme 
Court In the Smith case, the only opinion by 
that court on stock options, and which was 
decided on February 26. 1945. In that case 
Smith, an employee of the Western Cooper¬ 
age Co. had received an option from that 
company to purchase shares of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., the management of 
which was taken over by Western pursuant 
to a plan of reorganization. Under West¬ 
ern's contract with Hawley. Western was to 
receive specified amounts of Hawley's capi¬ 
tal stock as compensation for services ren¬ 
dered when the amount of Hawley’s Indebted¬ 
ness had been reduced by a certain amount 
The Tax Court found from the option itself, 
the resolution of Western's board of direc¬ 
tors, and from petitioner’s own testimony 
that Western gave the option to purchase as 
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compensation for services rendered In effect-* 
Ing the reorgatiizatlon plan of Hawley. 

The regulation before the court In that 
case was Treasury Regulation 101, article 22 
(a)-l, which provided: “If property Is trans¬ 
ferred by an employer to an employee, lor 
an amount substantially less than Its fair 
market value, regardless of whether the 
transfer is In the guise of a sale or ex¬ 
change. such • • * employee shall In¬ 

clude In gross Income the difference be¬ 
tween the amount paid for the property and 
the amount of Its fair market value to the 
extent that such difference Is In the nature 
of (1) compensation lor services rendered.” 

In the Government’s brief before the Su¬ 
preme Court in the Smith case, page 22. the 
following Rt.atcment Is made: 

"The governing Treasury regulation pro¬ 
viding that where property Is transferred 
by an employer to an employee for an amount 
substantially less than Its fair market value, 
the employee shall Include the difference In 
his gross Income to the extent that It Is In 
the nature of compensation for services, 
express well settled principles, are of long 
standing, and must be deemed to have Con- 
gresBlonnl approval " 

In the note to the Government brief, page 
11, it was stated that the phrase “To the ex¬ 
tent that such difference Is In the nature of 
compensation for services rendered.” which 
was not In the original regulation was added 
"to conlorm the regulation to the course of 
Judicial decisions ” 

Furthermore, the Government in the same 
brief admitted that all gains flowing from 
the employer-employee relationship are not 
In the nature of compensation, stating “Cou- 
cclvably such a bargain may occur where an 
employer can find no other buyer In a stag¬ 
nant market, or even where the sole purpose 
is to insure the employee's unflagging loy¬ 
alty by giving him a stake In the employers’ 
business ’’ 

In Its opinion the Supreme Court In the 
Smith case stated “The regulation speclfl- 
callv includes In Income properly ’trans¬ 
ferred’ by an employer to an employee, for 
an amount substantially lej-s than Its fair 
market value even though the transfer takes 
the form of a sale or exchange, to the ex¬ 
tent that such employee receives compen¬ 
sation ’’ 

The opinion ol the Court concluded as 
follows. 

"The Tax Court thus found that the op¬ 
tion was given to respondent ns compensa¬ 
tion for services, and Implicitly that the 
compensation referred to was the excess in 
value of the shares of stock ever the option 
price whenever the option was exeiclscd. 
From there facts It concluded that the com- 
pcnsatlon was taxable as such by the provi¬ 
sions of the applicable revenue nets and 
regulations. We find no basis for disturbing 
lt.s findings, and wc conclude It correctly 
applied the law to the facts found ’’ 

From the foregoing It should be borne in 
mmd that the Tax Court, the Supreme Court, 
and the Government’s brief did not disap¬ 
prove of Trca.oury regulation 101, article 22 
(a) 1, but nrtualiy applied It to the facts in 
the Smith case 

After the decision in the Smith case, but 
before the Issuance of Treasury Decision C507, 
the Tax Court handed down its decision m 
the Lamond case. In that case, the facts 
disclosed that the taxpayer was given the 
option to purchase stock in the company “so 
he would have an interest in the business 
and a measure of control over his process of 
manufacturing the steel couplings.” It 
should be noted, therefore, that this was one 
of the situations called to the attention of 
the Supreme Court by the Government's 
brief In the Smith case, where a bargain pur¬ 
chase did not result In the nature of com¬ 
pensation The Tax Court, which as already 
pointed out. had decided the Smith case In 
favor of the Government, decided the La¬ 
mond case In favor of the taxpayer, stating: 


"Whether the difference oetween the fair 
market value of the shares which petitioner 
purchased In 1941 and their cost (par value) 
constitutes taxable Income to him, as the 
respondent has determined, depends upon 
whether his right to purchase the shares at 
a bargain price was given to him as compen¬ 
sation for his services. If It was the Inten¬ 
tion of the parties that that advantage was 
given to him as additional compensation 
then the respondent's determination is cor¬ 
rect. See Commisstflner v Smith (324 0. S. 
177 (46-1 U. S. T C 9187)); Connolly s Estate 
V. Commissioner (135 Fed. (2d) 64 (43-1 
U. 8. T. C. 9366)): Mason v Commissioner 
(125 Fed. (2d) 540 (42-1 U. S. T. C 0217)), 
Crowell V. Commissioner (62 Fed. (2d) 61 (3 
o S. T. C. lOQG)) However, *f peiitloncr'o 
right to the bargain purchase of the shares 
was not acquired by him us additional com¬ 
pensation then the purchase of the shares 
did not result in realization of taxable In¬ 
come. Delbert B Geesman (38 B. T. A. 257 
(December 10,112): Herbert H. Sprtngford 
(41 B. T. A. 1001 (December 11,083)) 

“The evidence is convincing In thh* case 
that the right to purchase the shares In que.s- 
tlun at par value was not given to petitioner 
as compensation for services to be rendered. 
Of course, it was not for services already 
rendered since the agreement was made at 
the time of the company’s organization. At 
the time petitioner first acquired shares 
under the agreement and at the time the 
agreement was made their fair market value 
was not in excess of par value, which peti¬ 
tioner paid. The fact that the company 
prospered and that the shares later more 
than doubled In value In no way affected 
petitioner’s rights to purchase them at the 
option price. We think that the respondent 
was in error In determining that the excess 
value of the shares which petitioner pur¬ 
chased In 1941 over their cost to him was 
compensation to be Included in his grob.s 
Income,’’ 

I am unable to understand why the Treas¬ 
ury, when it had the benefit of the Lamond 
decision prior to the Issuance of Treasury 
Decision 5007. should completely disregard 
that case and treat the exercise of all options 
given to an employee by an employer us addi¬ 
tional compenbation. I am forced to con¬ 
clude that those making such a decision were 
attempting to impose their own social or 
economic theory upon the country In com¬ 
plete disregard of statutory oi dtclslon law 

This cunciusion Is lurther supported by the 
statement made lu your letter relative to the 
Van Dusen case. In your letter you state, 
and 1 quote. “The importance of the Smith 
caoc In the field of tax law on employee stock 
options was recently attested to by the Tax 
Court In Its statement that the Smith case 
has rendered previous decisions on the sub¬ 
ject ohsolete (Van Dusen (8 T. C. No. 47)). 
These previous cases date almost cntliely 
since 1938. As you know. Treasury Decision 
0507 reebiatalishcs the rules with respect to 
employee stock options which were in effect 
from 1923 to 1930.” 

The statement in your letter to the effect 
that the Tax Court In the Van Dusen ca.se 
stated “that the Smith care has rendered 
previous decisions on the subject obsolete” 
is clearly erroneous. What the Tax Court 
actually said, and 1 quote. “Close analysis of 
the facts Ixi the decided cases, together with 
their chronology with reference to Commis¬ 
sioner v. Smith, supra, will serve to distin¬ 
guish or render obsolete as authority the 
cases relied on by petitioner " 

This shows that the Tax Court did not re¬ 
gard all cases decided prior to the Smith 
case as obsolete, but recognized that some 
eases were distinguishable A striking Illus¬ 
tration of the distinguishing cases presented 
by the petitioner to wh^ph the court referred 
are those where the stock option is granted 
to give the employee a stake in the business, 
for example, the Geesman case 


It should be borne in mind that the Tax 
Court in the Van Dusen case reccgnlzcd In 
Its opinion that there Is no hard and fast 
rule applicable to the subject of stock 
options, the court stating, “Each case turns 
on Its own facts." 

Your letter states that Treasury Decision 
6507 reestablished rules with respect to em¬ 
ployee stock options which were in effect 
from 1923 to 1939 I again refer you to the 
statement in the Government’s brief in the 
Smith case that the rules prior to 1939 were 
changed “to conform the regulation to the 
course of Judicial decisions " In promulgat¬ 
ing Treasury Decision 6507 and reestablish¬ 
ing the old rule, the Treasury Is completely 
disregarding Judicial decisions. Further¬ 
more. It should be pointed out that even 
under the old rule there had to be a substan¬ 
tial difference between the fair market value 
and the option price Even this port of your 
letter Is erroneous, since the word “substan¬ 
tially.’’ which was in the old regulation. Is 
omitted from Treasury Decision 5507. 

I note you state that the dean of a law 
school. whom you do not Identify, states that 
“I really do not see how it Is possible to give 
a stock option to an executive which is not 
available to anyone else, without its being 
compensation ’’ This statement is interest¬ 
ing. but. of course, could not be relied upon 
to the extent it conflicts with existing court 
decisions 

How can the Treasury continue to support 
the validity of Treasury Decision 5507 In view 
of the decided cases? It Is no answer to 
state that if the taxpayer believes the regu¬ 
lation to be erroneous he can test the matter 
out in litigation What good purpose can it 
servo to force the taxpayer to litigate this 
question? 

These decisions clearly show the Treasury 
could have taken the other view and liberal¬ 
ized the regulations to sueclflcally cover cases 
where the option was given by the employer 
to enable the employee to have a stake in the 
business Instead. Treasury Decision 6507 
actually prevents this by forcing the em¬ 
ployee to sell his stock acquired under the 
option to pay his tax. 

I again request that Treasury Decision 
5507 be reconsidered by the Treasury 

It should be both the concern of the Con¬ 
gress, us well as of the Treasury, to sec that 
the regulations are In accord with statutory 
and dccLsion law In order that our staff 
may make a comprehensive Investigation of 
the policy behind Treasury Decision 5507, I 
am submitting herewith a formal request for 
all preliminary memorandums and drafts 
considered in the preparation of Treasury 
Decision 5507. 

Rc.-^pectfully yours. 

Harold Knut.son, 

Chaii man. 

I Enclosure 1 

REQUEST FOB DATA AND INFOBMATION 

Congress or the United States, 

Washington. D C . July 14. 2947. 

THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXATION 

To Hon. A. L. M Wiccms. Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, Washington. D, C., 
Greeting. 

Section 5012 of the Internal Revenue Code 
provides as follows. 

“Additional powers to obtain data 

“(a) The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation or the chicl of staff of such 
joint committee, upon approval of the chair¬ 
man or vice chairman, Is authorized to secure 
directly from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
(Including the assistant general counsel for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue), or directly 
from any executive department, board, 
bureau, agency. Independent estaMishment, 
or Instrumentality ol the Government, infor¬ 
mation, suggestions, data, estimates, and sta¬ 
tistics, for the purpose of making Investiga¬ 
tions, reports, and Rtudle.s relating to in¬ 
ternal revenue taxation. 
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"(b) The Bureau of Internal Revenue (in> 
eluding the assistant general counsel lor the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue), executive de¬ 
partments. boards, bureaus, agencies, Inde¬ 
pendent establishments and Instrumentali¬ 
ties are authorized and directed to furnish 
such Information, suggestions, data, esti¬ 
mates. and statistics directly to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation or 
to the chief of staff of such Joint committee, 
upon request made pursuant to this sertion." 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
under the above-quoted section of law, 1 
hereby request that the following Informa¬ 
tion, suggestions, data, estimates, and sta¬ 
tistics be furnished directly to me at room 
1111, New House Office Building, within 2 
days from the date of this request; 

1. All preliminary or original drafts con¬ 
sidered In the preparation of Treasury De¬ 
cision 6507. including memoranda and opin¬ 
ions by the former chief counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and his assist¬ 
ant, Mr. Robert Schulman, and others of the 
chief counsel’s office. 

2. Informal opirilon of Mr. Fred Morrison. 

3. The letter of the dean of the law school 
upon which you seem to rely. 

Harold Knutson, 

Chairman. 

Under date of July 16,1947, the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury advised me as 
follows: 

July 16. 1947. 

Bon. Harold Knutson, 

Chairman. Joint Committee on Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Taxation. Washington, 

D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Chairman: I regret that It is 
Impossible to comply with your request for 
certain data within the 48-hour limit set 
by your letter of July 14. 

I find that the discussions that resulted 
In Treasury Decision 6507 went on over a 
period of many months and that most of 
the conferences were In the nature of dis¬ 
cussions of which no minutes were kept 

I am having the files looked up In order 
to get together whatever material may have 
any bearing on the policy decision of the 
Treasury Department, and I will commu¬ 
nicate with you Just as promptly as possible 
after this material Is assembled. 

In the meantime. I can reply to items 2 
and 3 of your request. 

Informal opinion of Mr. Fred Morrison: 
This opinion was a personal matter at my 
request. It was given to me over the tele¬ 
phone. and 1 have no written communication 
from Mr. Morrison on the sutject. 

The letter of the dean of the Harvard Law 
School: This was a photosiatlc copy of a 
letter from Dean Erwin N. Griswold to a 
friend of his, and It is not an official docu¬ 
ment of the Treasury Department. However, 
I have secured the permission of Dean Gris¬ 
wold to furnish you a copy of his letter, 
which is enclosed. 

I will reply to your letter and your request 
In Item 1 as promptly oe possible. 

Yours sincerely. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, 

Under Secretary of the Treasury 
[Enclosure] 

Law School op Harvard University, 

Office or the Dean, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 22, 1947. 
Peter Miller, Esq., 

New Haven. Conn. 

Dear Mr. Miller: 1 want to thank you for 
sending me a reprint of your note on Treas¬ 
ury Decision 5507. 

I have read this with much Interest, and 
am especially glad to have the reprint for 
my tax file. 

Your discussion seems to me both sound 
and helpful. It Is quite a fashion among 
taxpayers and their lawyers to be very sour 
about Treasury Decision 6507. I have not 
been able to get over the feeling that this 


la primarily a reflection of their disappoint¬ 
ment at having a nice tax-avoidance scheme 
snatched out of their hands. 1 know that 
tax rates are high, and that la probably too 
bad. But as long aa rates are high, they 
ought to be high for everyone. 1 have never 
seen any particular reason why the class of 
business managers should be the recipients 
of low tax rates which are not available to 
other persons. 

My own thought has been that the old 
regulation, which made the test turn on the 
existence of compensation, was a little like 
repealing the law of gravity. I really do not 
see how It Is possible to give a stock option 
to an executive which is not available to 
anyone else, without Its being compensation. 
If that Is really true, and I think It Is, then 
there really can be no objection to Treasury 
Decision 6607. 

Very truly yours, 

Erwin N. Griswold. 

Dean, 

Under date of July 18, 1947, I again 
wrote to the Under Secretary, as follows: 

July 18. 1947. 

Hon. A L. M. Wiggins, 

Under Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wiggins: 1 am In receipt of your 
letter of July 16. 1047, In which you state 
that you are having the files on Treasury De¬ 
cision 5607 looked up. In order to get to¬ 
gether whatever material may have any bear¬ 
ing on the policy of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment In the promulgation of that Treasury 
decision, and that you will communicate with 
me Just as promptly as possible after this 
material Is assembled. I hope that you will 
give this matter your Immediate attention, 
so I can receive this material early next week. 

In the meantime, 1 would like to have, be¬ 
fore the close of business on Monday, July 
21, 1947, coplcK of the original drafts of re^ju- 
latlons 5507 which were prepared in the office 
of the chief counsel for the Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue and sent to the Treasury, to¬ 
gether with any memorandum from Mr 
Wenchcl, chief counsel, or Mr. Schulman, 
his assistant, relating to this matter I am 
sure that if you will contact the chief coun¬ 
sel’s office, you can get this material promptly 
and It Is Important that I receive It before 6 
o’clock, Monday, July 21. 

I note from your statement that you have 
no written communication from Mr. Fred 
Morrison, relating to this matter. Of course, 
If you have no written communication from 
Mr. Morrison, you cannot furnish me with 
one, but both Senator Millikin and myself, 
from our conversations with you, had the dis¬ 
tinct Impression that you had an e^ihaustive 
legal opinion from Mr. Morrison on this point. 
An off-the-cuff telephone conversation Is cer¬ 
tainly no legal basis for supporting Treasury 
Decision 6507. 

I also note that you have no article from a 
law-school dean, but only a letter written by 
Dean Griswold, of the Harvard Law School, to 
Mr Peter Miller, of New Haven, Conn Dean 
Griswold, whom I understand was assistant 
to Mr Randolph Paul when be was in the 
Treasury Department, states that *T really do 
not see how it Is possible to give stock option 
to an executive which is not available to any¬ 
one else, without its being ’compensation.’ ’’ 
Others in the past have shared the same 
view and actually persuaded the Treasury to 
adopt a regulation to that effect prior to 1939. 
However, as pointed out by the Government 
In Its brief In the Smith case, the Treasury 
was compelled to amend this r^ulatlon so 
that It would conform to Judicial decisions. 
Obviously, Mr. Griswold Is only expressing his 
own personal view of what he would like the 
law to be. 

I am disturbed by the statement in Dean 
Griswold’s letter to the effect that taxpayers 
and their lawyers are sour about Treasury De¬ 
cision 5507 because “this la primarily a reflec¬ 


tion of their disappointment at having a nice 
tax-avoldanoe scheme snatched out of tbelr 
hands" and his statement that "1 have never 
seen any particular reason why the class of 
business managers should be the recipients of 
low tax rates which are not available to other 
persons." This Is the same view which 1 fear 
is shared by those In the Treasury who pro¬ 
mulgated Treasury Decision 6607. It Is cer¬ 
tainly contrary to the views expressed both by 
you and by the Secretary that stock options 
should be encouraged as a form of manage¬ 
ment incentive. 

Hoping that you will gdve this matter your 
prompt attention, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 

Harold ECnutson. 

Under date of July 21,1947, the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury wrote to me 
as follows: 

July 21,1947. 

Hon Harold Knutson, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, 

New House Office Building, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Knutson: Agreeable with your 
request of July 18,1 am enclosing photostatio 
copies of the original draft of regulation 
6607, which was prepared In the office of the 
Chief Counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and sent to the Treasury, together 
with a memorandum from Mr Wenchcl, 
Chief Counsel, relating to this matter; also 
IT 3795 

I am assured both by the office of the Chief 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and of the General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department that there was no preliminary 
draft of this Treasury decision prepared In 
either office. 

For your information, 1 find that the de¬ 
cision on Treasury Doelsion 5507 was reached 
In the office of the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. O. Max Gardner, on Friday, 
April 6. 1946, at which were present Under 
Secretary Gardner, General Counsel O'Con¬ 
nell, Commissioner Nunan, Chief Counsel of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue Mr Wenchcl, 
and the Tax Legislative Counsel. Mr Surrey. 
So far as I can learn, the decision on Treas¬ 
ury Decision 5507 was unanimous In this 
group 

As 1 have indicated to you before, 1 am 
convinced that Treasury Decision 5507 rep¬ 
resents the legal application of the law, even 
though I think It desirable that there should 
be some change In the treatment of stock 
options. 1 am clearly convinced that this 
can be done properly only through legislative 
enactment. 1 will be glad to cooperate with 
you and your staff toward that objective 

I will be glad at any time to discuss the 
stock option problem with you further or 
your Chief of Staff or to have either of you 
discuss the matter with any of the men in 
the Treasury, including the Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue or to arrange conferences 
with any group you may desire. 

Sincerely yours. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, 

Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

I Enclosure I 

Treasurv Department, 

Washington, April 9,1948. 

In re employee stock options. 

To Mr. Gardner, Mr. O'Connell. Mr Nunan, 
Mr Surrey; 

Conformity with the conclusions reached 
in the conference held In Mr. Gardner’s 
office on Friday, April 6. 1946, I have prepared 
and am submitting a proposed Treasury de¬ 
cision, regarding the Income-tax conse¬ 
quences of employee stock options, amend¬ 
ing section 29.22 (a)-l of regulations 111, 
and a proposed 1. T. setting forth the In¬ 
terpretations which will be made by the 
Bureau In Its administration of the proposed 
Treasury decision. 
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Tlie proposed 'nreaaucy rf«»r!tBinT^ Amunris the 
regulations to go back to the rule which was 
In effect prior to the Tax Court’s decision 
in the Oeeseman and other cases. That is, 
the proposed Treasury decision states In ef¬ 
fect that anything which Is given by an em¬ 
ployer to an employee for less than fair mar¬ 
ket value Is in the nature of compensation 
and taxable as such. However, as agreed 
at our conference, the proposed Treasury de¬ 
cision does not affect the exercise or transfer, 
at whatever date, of options to purchase 
stock which were granted to employees prior 
to February 26, 1946, the date of the Supreme 
Court decision In the John H. Smith case. 
As respects such options, as Indicated in the 
propoced I. T„ the Bureau will hold that 
the exercise or transfer of the options does 
not result in taxable Income, provided there 
was no substantial spread at the time the 
option was granted and the option arrange¬ 
ment did not otherwise clearly result In com¬ 
pensation under the regulations as amended 
and interpreted after the Geeseman case, 
and prior to the application for certiorari 
In the John H. Smith case, and provided also 
that the employee to whom the option was 
given agrees to take as his basis for the stock 
only the actual price paid therefor, and the 
employer agrees to claim no deduction at¬ 
tributable to any aspect of the option 
arrangement. 

In addition, the proposed I, T. sots out the 
manner and measure of taxability under the 
new Treasury decision as respects the exer¬ 
cise or transfer of options granted on or after 
February 26, 1945. In short, the I. T. holds 
that the employee realises Income by way 
of compensation, and the employer is en¬ 
titled to a corresponding deduction, when the 
employee exercises the option or disposes of 
It lor u fair and lull consideration; and no 
tax consequence attaches to the mere receipt 
of the option. 

J. P. W. 

(Enclosure) 

Section 22 (a). Gross Income; General 
Dejtnition 

(Sec. 29.22 What Included in gross 

income. (Also sec. 23 (a), sec. 29.23 la)-6; 
sec. 23 (e), sec. 29.23 (e)-l—1946-8-12295, 
I. T. 3705) ) 

INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 

Treatment for Federal Income-tax pur¬ 
poses of the granting to an employee of an 
option to purchase stock of the employer 
corporation, or an affllinte of the employer 
corporation, and the subsequent exercise, 
transfer, or lapse of such an option. 

Advice has been requested as to the In¬ 
come-tax consequences which attach to the 
grunting to an employee of an option to 
purchase stock of the employer corporation, 
or of an afiiliate ol the employer corporation 
as set forth In section 141 (d) of the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Code, and the subsequent exer¬ 
cise, transfer, or lapse of such an option 
Section 22 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code Includes In an employee’s taxable In¬ 
come any economic or financial benefit con¬ 
ferred on him as compensation, whatever the 
form or mode by which It is effected. (Com- 
viissioner v Smith ((1945) 324 U. 8. 117); 
Old Colony Trust Company v. Commissioner, 
((1929) 279 U S. 716) ) 

Section 29.22 (a)-l of regulations 111, os 
amended by Treasury Decision 6507. ap¬ 
proved April 12, 1946, applies to options 
granted to employees on or after February 
26, 1946, the date of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Ccmmisstoner v. Smith, supra, 
and provides In part as follows: 

•Tf property Is transferred by an employer 
to an employee for an amount less than its 
fair market value, regardless of whether the 
transfer is In the form of a sale or exchange, 
the difference between the amount paid for 
the property and the amount of Its fair 
market value Is In the nature of compensa¬ 
tion and shall be Included In the gross In¬ 
come of the employee. In computing the 


gain or loss from the subsequent sale of such 
property its basis shall be the amount paid 
for the property. Increased by the amount 
of such difference Included In gross Income." 

In view of the foregoing. If an employee re¬ 
ceives an option on or after February 26, 1945, 
to purchase stock of the employer corpora¬ 
tion, or of an affiliate of the employer corpo¬ 
ration as set forth In section 141 (d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and the employee 
exercises such option, the employee realizes 
taxable income by way of compensation on 
the date upon which ho receives the stock 
to the extent of the difference between the 
fair market value of the stock when It Is re¬ 
ceived and the price paid therefor 

If the employee transfers such option for 
consideration In an arm’s-length transaction, 
the employee realizes taxable Income by way 
of compenEntion on the date he receives such 
consideration to the extent of the value of 
such consideration. 

If the employee transfers such option In 
a transaction other than at arm’s-length and 
the transferee thereafter exercises the op¬ 
tion, the employee realizes taxable Income by 
way of compensation on the date upon which 
the transferee receives the stock to the ex¬ 
tent of the difference between the fair market 
value of the stock at that time and the price 
paid therefor less the value of any consider¬ 
ation previously received by the employee 
lor the transfer of the option, which latter 
value is taxable when received by the em¬ 
ployee. 

No deduction Is allowed to the employee 
by roa.'^on of the lapse of such option except 
to the extent of any consideration in money 
or property previously paid by the employee 
for the option and not recovered by him, such 
unrecuvered consideration being deductll^lc, 
pursuant to section 23 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. In the year in which the op¬ 
tion expires. 

If such option is granted to the employee 
by th*' employer corporation, the amount of 
compensation realized by the employee under 
the foregoing principles Is deductible by the 
employer corporation. In the year In which 
the employee realizes such compens.Ttlon, to 
the extent set forth In section 23 (a)(1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Treasury Decision 6507, supra, does not 
apply to the case of the exercise or transfer, 
at whatever date, of un option which was 
granted to an employee prior to February 
26, 1945. to purchase sleek of the employer 
corporation, or of an affiliate of the employer 
corporation us set forth In section 141 (d) of 
the Internal Revenue Cade 

Accordingly, m view of the prior develop¬ 
ment of the regulations and Interpretations 
relative to employee stock options (see T. D. 
3435, (1923) II-l C. D. 60, I. T. 3204. 193B-2 

C, B. 126: T D. 4879. 1939-1 C. B. 159), as 
respects an option granted to an employee 
prior to February 26, 1945, unless at the time 
such option was granted, there was a sub¬ 
stantial difference between the fair market 
value of the stock and the option price 
therefor, or. within the purview of section 
29.22 (a)-l of Regulations 111 prior to the 
amendments made by Treasury Decision 6507, 
supra, the employee would otherwise clearly 
realize Income by way of compensation 
through the exercise or transfer of the 
option, this office will hold that the exercise 
or transfer of such option, as the case may 
be. docs not result In income to the em¬ 
ployee by way of compensation under the 
principles enunciated in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, provided, however, that on or before 
July 1, 1946, the employee to whom such 
option Is granted and any transferee thereof, 
and the employer corporation or any other 
taxpayer who granted such option to the 
employee, file in duplicate with the Commis¬ 
sioner of Internal Revenue at Washington, 

D, C., written consents (1) agreeing that the 
basis to the employee, and to any transferee 
of the option, for the stock acquired or to be 
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acquired pursuant to the option shall be the 
actual price paid therefor and that no deduc¬ 
tion shall at any time be claimed attributa¬ 
ble to any aspect of the option arrangement, 
under section 23 (a) (1) or any other sub¬ 
section of the Internal Revenue Code, by the 
employer corporation or the taxpayer who 
granted the option, and (2) indemnifying 
the Commissioner against the filling of a 
claim for credit or refund, or any other action 
by any taxpayer concerned, inconsistent with 
the consents filed. 

For purposes of the preceding paragraph, 
In determining what constitutes a substan¬ 
tial difference between the fair market value 
of the stock and the option price in any par¬ 
ticular case, consideration will be given, 
among other things, to th? number of shares 
subject to the option, to the previous varia¬ 
tions In fair market value of the stcck, and 
to the type of business and history of the 
employer corporation and its affiliates. 

Joseph D. Nunan. Jr., 

Commi.'ssioner. 

Approved: April 12. 1946. 

Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

I Enclosure | 

(T. D. 5607) 

Title 26, Inte-u’at, Revenue—Chapter I. Bu¬ 
reau OP INIERNAL Revenue—Subchapter 
A, Income and Excess-Profits Taxes 

PART 20, INCOME TAX; TAXADLE YEARS BEGINNING 
AFTER DECEMBER 31. 1941 

Regulations 111 amended—Property trans¬ 
ferred for an amount less than its fair 
market value 

TrEAsmiY Department, 

Office op CoMMigsiONFR 

OF Internal Revenue, 

Washington, D. C. 

To Colleetois of Internal Revenue and Others 
Concrriied: 

Paragraph i. Section 29.22 (ii)-l of regu¬ 
lations 111 (part 29. title 20, Code of Federal 
Rogulatlnns, Cum Sup ) is amended by 
striking out the second paragraph and lii- 
Bcrtlng in lieu thereof the following. 

“If property is transferied bv a corporation 
to a bhareholder, for an amount less than its 
fair market value, regardless of whether the 
transfer Is In the form of a sale or exchange, 
such shareholder shall Include In gross In¬ 
come the difference between the amount 
paid for the property and the amount of Its 
fair market value to the extent that such 
difference Is In the nature of a distribution 
of earnings or profits taxable us a dividend. 
In computing the gain or loss from the sub¬ 
sequent sale of such property. Us basis shall 
be the amount paid for the property. In¬ 
creased by the amount of such difference in¬ 
cluded In gross Income. This paragraph does 
not apply, however, to the issuance by a cor¬ 
poration to its shareholders of the right to 
subscribe to Its stock, as to which see article 
22 (u)-8.“ 

Closed. 

W. E. B. 

“If property Is transferred by an employer 
to an employee for an amount less than its 
fair market value, regardless of whether the 
transfer Is In the form of a sale or exchange, 
the difference between the amount paid lor 
the property and the amount of its fair mar¬ 
ket value la In the nature of compensation 
and shall be Included In the gross income of 
the employee. In computing the gain or loss 
from the subsequent sale of such property 
its basis shall be the amount paid for the 
property. Increased by the amount of such 
difference Included in gross Income ’’ 

Par. 2. In the case of property transferred 
by an employer to an employee pursuant to 
the exercise of an option granted to the em¬ 
ployee before February 23, 1945, the provi¬ 
sions of these regulations prior to the 
amendment made by this Treasury decision 
shall apply. 
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(This Treasury decision Is Issued under the 
Authority contained In sections 62 and 3791 
of the Internal Revenue Code (63 Stat. 32, 
407; 26 U S. C. 62. 3701).) 

Joseph D. Nunan, 
Com7nisstoner o/ Internal Revenue. 

Approved; April 12. 1046, 

Joseph J. O Connku.. Jr., 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

Filed with the Federal Register, April 12, 
lO-'G, 11:42 a. m., Federal Register Series No 
2009. 

Mr. Speaker, the material submitted 
by the Under Secretary In his letter of 
July 21, 1947, of no assistance in de- 
terminins the position of the chief coun¬ 
sel and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in regard to this matter, since 
it was material submitted after the 
Treasury reeched its decision on Treas- 
my Decision 5507 and was prepared to 
carry out that decision. 

The Under Secretary of the Treasury 
has agreed to permit the staff to exam¬ 
ine the Bureau file to ascertain the views 
of the chief counsel and the Commis¬ 
sioner as to Treasury Decision 5507, and 
the Soafl is now making such an exam¬ 
ination. However, I have not as yet re¬ 
ceived any commumcation from the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
spon.se to my letter of July 14, 1947, call¬ 
ing attention to the misstatements con¬ 
tained in Jus letter of June 23, 1947, and 
reaue.stmg that Treasury Decision 5507 
be recon.sidered and made to conform to 
law. In the meantime, the country is 
foiced to suffer from this unsound ad¬ 
ministrative policy of interfering with 
management incentive. 

So long p the soak-the-rich and so¬ 
cial-reform policies of Morgenthau con¬ 
tinue to dominate the views of the Treas¬ 
ury it is impossible for the committee to 
secure any real cooperation from that 
source. 


If There Is Any Doubt That the German 
Cartel Conspirators Who Financed and 
Are Responsible for World War II Are 
Being Aided by Great Britain and Some 
of Our Own Financiers and Industrial¬ 
ists—^These Facts Will Dispel All 
Doubts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. July 24, 1947 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, if there 
be the shghle.st doubt in the mind of any¬ 
one that there is a sympathy of interests, 
a tie-up and secret collusion, between the 
British financial and industrialist lords 
and the German cartelists. Junkers, and 
militaristic officials, I most respectfully 
urge the reading of a recent release from 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War m, Inc., an organization composed 
of Americans with patriotic devotion to 
the best Interests of America, not only 
today but in the future. 

After reading this straight-forward, 
hard-hitting statement, which names 


names and documents its case, no one 
can any longer fail to understand why, 
in the British zone of occupation of Ger¬ 
many, only 7 percent of the military po¬ 
tential for war has been dismantled, in 
spite of the Potsdam agreement. 

It wiU make you wonder, too, if some 
of the officials of our own State Depart¬ 
ment have not been unduly influenced 
by the shrewd and conniving British dip¬ 
lomats who are cooperating with and 
aiding in the rebuilding of a strong Ger¬ 
man industry for the benefit of these 
dangerous cartelists. 

READ HOW THE NAZI HETLER LEADERS ARE BEING 

REWARDED INSTEAD OP PUNISHED BY GREAT 

BRITAIN, AND PLACED IN THE MOST IMPORTANT 

POSITIONS IN THE REVIVINO GERMAN CARTEL 

INDU.STRIES 

The golden threads of avarice wliich 
held together the German, British, 
American, Dutch, Belgian, Spanish, and 
other great monopolies have not been 
broken by World War II. European and 
English financial interests still hold, one 
way or another, their own investments 
In the cartels, just as they still hold their 
large interests in the many American 
industrial securities. 

Why are our own American industrial¬ 
ists and financiers so much interested, 
as Mr. Hoover urges, in the reestablish¬ 
ment of German industry? Why are the 
Du Ponls, International Telephone, 
Standard Oil. General Electric, and 
others so anxious to cooperate with Ger¬ 
man industry, and to win over the Ameri¬ 
can military government—and Indeed 
the American home Government—to a 
policy of industrial rehabilitation and 
prosperity for Germany? 

WILL GERMANY BE OIVBN THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
PREPARE FOR A THIRD WORLD WAR? 

Can it be that these great interests 
have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing from the holocaust of three 
world wars; that their policy still Is one 
of rule or ruin. In opposition to our 
Government’s declared policy of estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining world peace? 

Are these vast economic aggregations, 
their absolute powers in the economic 
sphere limited only by the political re¬ 
straints of our democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment, determined once more to give 
the German cartels the opportunity of 
precipitating another terrible world v/ar 
from which our civilization can never 
hope to recover? 

And, Mr. Speaker, most important of 
all, are we so blind to the true interests 
of the American people that we shall 
permit that to happen? 

I am now inserting the news release 
of which I have spoken, which names 
and describes the dangerous Nazis who 
still remain in positions of power in Ger¬ 
many, and tells what those positions are. 

It warns of the dangers to the future 
of the world and of our own American 
security If they are allowed to remain 
in those positions. Mr. Speaker, what 
are we in the Congress of the United 
States going to do about this situation? 
Why Do Nazis Remain in Charge? 

The new American directive on policy to¬ 
ward Germany and the forthcoming meet¬ 
ing of United States and British representa¬ 
tives in Washington to elaborate a final pro¬ 
gram for the rebuilding of Germany’s eco¬ 
nomic power brought forth n sharp warning 


from C. Montelth Gilpin, secretary, the So¬ 
ciety for the Prevention of World War IH, on 
the continuation of notorious Nazis and for¬ 
mer Hitler supporters In key positions in the 
German economy today. 

Mr. Gilpin stated that these Nazis not 
only remain In strategic control of German 
Industry but are also part of those elements 
seeking to preserve Germany’s Industrial war 
potential. 

*Tt is they," Mr. Gilpin pointed out, ‘*who 
are Instrumental In the concoction of the 
myth that the perpetuation of German eco¬ 
nomic might la the most essentia] ingredient 
In any plan for the rehabilitation of Euiopo. 

"Itf is they who have continually and delib¬ 
erately defied, mismanaged and sabotaged the 
Allied program on economic disarmament, 
hoping that after they have made a mess of 
the program, the Allies would rush In and 
underwrite the revival of Germany’s indus¬ 
trial war potential on the allegation that 
Potsdam was no longer workable." 

Mr, Gilpin stated that the society has re¬ 
peatedly asked the Government the follow¬ 
ing questions; 

1. Why do we permit the continuation of 
these Nazis in key political and economic po¬ 
sitions? 

2. Why do we permit the Germans to sab¬ 
otage the production of coal In the Ruhr 
which is now less than one-half of the pre¬ 
war level production? 

3. Why don’t we help in the reconstruction 
of Europe by seeing to It that Germany’s 
victims receive Immediate delivery of the 
1.557 plants earmarked for reparations, but 
of which only 6 complete ones have been 
transferred as of February 1947? 

4. Why do we want to maintain Germany’s 
economic mastery over Europe? 

Mr. Gilpin stated that the society remains 
firmly opposed to any rise In German steel 
output above the amount agreed to by the 
Big Four, and to any measures or decisions 
regarding Germany which would threaten the 
security of Germany’s neighbors and, to warn 
the American people of the dangers In Ger- 
monv today, submits to the American public 
the following partial list of Important Ger¬ 
mans who are pro-Nazi and Pan-German 
and are sabotaging the Allied program for 
the elimination of Germany’s war potential: 

1. ALFRED HUGENBERQ 

Alfred Hugenberg was one of the most 
heavy contributors to the Nazi Party funds. 
He was a member of the first Hitler cabinet. 

Since the defeat of Germany, he has been 
very active in the German steel cartel and 
especially active as chairman of the board of 
the Verclnlgte Btahlwerke. the biggest steel 
combine In Europe and the second largest in 
the world On December 4. 1946, when the 
British authorities were asked why they did 
not denazify and remove Hugenberg from 
the Vereinlgte Stahlwcrke, the British au¬ 
thorities answered; "It takes a vote of the 
shareholders of the company to remove him 
ns board chaliman." Hugenberg has not 
been removed, and has veen very active in 
the rehabilitation of the German steel In¬ 
dustry in the Ruhr. 

S. OB. ERNST POENSGEN 

The spokesman for the German heavy in¬ 
dustry, Vereinlgte Btahlwerke and the coal 
industry has been for more than 30 years, 
Ernst Poensgen. He is now 77 years old. He 
was retired in 1043 under the express orders 
of Hitler in order to use his services In case 
of the defeat of Nazi Germany. For his out¬ 
standing services to the Nazi cause, he was 
decorated by Hitler personally with the title 
of Wehrwlrtscbaftsfuehrer—the highest dec- 
<n'atlon given to big Nazi tycoons. Ernst 
Poensgen founded the International Steel 
Cartel in 1926. In 1939. Ernst Poensgen, as 
spokesman for the German heavy industry, 
negotiated the famous Dusseldorf agreement 
with the representatives of the British heavy 
Industries. Sir Percy Mills and Sir Andrew 
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Duncan, dividing the world into two spheres 
for German-Brltlsh economic exploitation. 

Sir Percy Mills was, until recently, the 
head of the economic division In the British 
zone. 

Because of Poensgen's Intimate tie-ups 
with British heavy Industry, he was re¬ 
appointed head of the Verelnigte Stahlwerke 
6 months ago. Thus, today he is in a posi¬ 
tion to continue his nefarious work against 
the interests of peace and in a position to 
rebuild Germany’s war potential. Although 
he was a member of the Nazi Party, he was 
never denazified, and now heads the recon¬ 
struction of Germany's war potential. 

In 1940, before Prance’s downfall. Poensgen 
was appointed by General of the SS, Otto 
Stelnbrlnk, to plan the distribution of the 
French heavy industry among the German 
steel magnates. 

3. HEINRICH DINKELBACH 

Heinrich Dinkelbach is a notorious Nazi, 
and a member of the board of directors of the 
Verelnigte Stahlwerke and one who has 
worked in the closest possible association 
with Ernst Poensgen to bulid up Germany’s 
war machine. Not only has he not been ar¬ 
rested. but he is now director of the iron and 
steel industry in the British zone operating 
from North Cumberland House in Dussel- 
dorf—the house used to be called the Stahl- 
hauB, up to 2 years ago. By virtue of his new 
position, he succeeded In ireelng 27 ol the 
31 high officials of the Verelnigte Stahlwerke 
who were previously arrested as notorious 
Nazis. 

4. ROBERT PFERDMENCES 

Once known as the richest man in Ger¬ 
many. Pferdmenges has been the head of a 
very Important bank in Cologne and a close 
collaborator and friend of Baron Schroe- 
der, the midwife of Nazlism. Pferdmenges 
has actively collaborated with von Schroeder 
and like von Schrocdcr, is a Nazi. Today, ho 
is a member of the new German Bl-Zonal 
Economic Council, in spite of his notorious 
past. 

0 HERMAN ABS (DEUTSCHE BANK) 

The big commercial banks in Germany 
headed by the Deutsche Bank are again in 
operation. These big banks have played a 
tremendous role In making the Nazi regime 
what it was. The head of the Deutsche 
Bank is Herman Abs, who, under the Nazi 
regime, was more powerful even than 
Schneht. Two days before the fall of Berlin, 
Herman Abs was given the facilities to go 
through the British lines with seven billions 
of marks cash In order to e.stablish his busi¬ 
ness in Hamburg, in the British zone. Ever 
since he has been acting as adviser on eco¬ 
nomics and finances to the commander of 
the British zone. Sir Sholto Douglas. In 
1946, the Deutsche Bank, with the help of 
the Diesdncr Bank, granted a loan of 125,- 
000,000 Reichsmarks to the Verelnigte Stahl¬ 
werke for the purpose of repairing their 
damaged plants. 

6. WILHELM ZANGEN 

Wilhelm Zangen was the brains behind 
the notorious Mannesmann combine which 
has played a tremendous role in foreign poli¬ 
tics and the expansionist plans of Germany 
for many years. 

Wilhelm Zangen has been the chief admin¬ 
istrator lor the Mannesmann combine since 
1933, immediately after Hitler's coming to 
power. Zangen was a very prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Nazi high command. Zangen Is 
now working very closely with the British 
authorities trying to revive the German tube 
Industry and the international tube cartel of 
Europe. 

7, RUDIGER SCHMIDT 

Rudiger Schmidt was. and is. the brains 
behind Harpener Bergbau, one of the most 
Important iron and coal components of the 
Frederick Flick concern. While Flick is now 
being tried as a war criminal, Schmidt has 


been in charge of the Rhelnisch-Westphall- 
Bche Kohlen Syndlkat, the biggest coal cartel 
In Germany. 

Nothing has happened to the cartel which 
controls 76 percent of Germany’s bard coal 
production. Rudiger Schmidt, although a 
Nazi was placed in charge of the export di¬ 
vision of the R. W K 8- shortly after the oc¬ 
cupying powers entered Germany. He has 
been closely tied up with the International 
coal cartel and the British coal Interests. 

e DR. WOLE WITZLEBEN 

Dr. Witzleben has been one of the highest 
officials of the Siemens Electrical Trust, the 
biggfcst In Germany and the most Important 
electrical trust In Europe. The Siemens Co. 
was Instrumental in installing the most ef¬ 
ficient gas chambers and electrical devices for 
the purpose of exterminating the victims in 
Auschwitz and Buchenwald. 

He is a very prominent Nazi and had close 
contacts with the high Nazi officials. De¬ 
spite the fact that he was found guilty of the 
crimes by German denazification courts, the 
British authorities insisted that he be re¬ 
turned to the company because his services 
were Indispensable. He is now active again, 
collaborating with Dr Philip Jes.sen, the fi¬ 
nancial and political genius of the company, 
in coordinating the operations of the Sie¬ 
mens Co. in the four occupied zones of Ger¬ 
many. 

9, JOHAN BENKERT 

Johan Benkert has been the engineer as¬ 
sisting Witzleben In devising the most effi¬ 
cient instruments to exterminate victims in 
the concentration camp.*!. He, too, was con¬ 
victed by the denazification courts, but or¬ 
dered reinstated to his former post by the 
British authorities. 

10. BRUNO POHLMANN 

Bruno Pohlmann has been an englneci 
working very closely with Benkert and Witzle¬ 
ben. He was convicted by the German courts' 
for the same crimes and ordered reinstated 
to his former post along with Benkert and 
Witzleben. All three were also found guilty 
of having used slave labor and of having com¬ 
mitted atrocities against workers in the con¬ 
centration camps at Buchenwald and Au¬ 
schwitz. 

11. DR. HARALD RASCH 

The Idea of procuring RFC loans to Ger¬ 
many was elaborated by Harald Rasch who 
was deputy director of the German bizonal 
committee up to a few months ago. The 
same Harald Rasch was, during the war, the 
administrator of the Mannesmann combine 
which was the chief looter of occupied Eu¬ 
rope in 1940. Not only was he not arrested 
as a war criminal but was also appointed 
deputy director of the German Bizonal 
Economic Committee. 

Although Rasch Is no longer with the 
German Economic Committee, bis plans for 
priming Germany industry with billions com¬ 
ing from RFC. and his ideas for rebuilding 
German heavy industry are beginning to 
materialize, 

12. HELMUTH VITS 

Helmuth Vlts Is the brains behind the 
Verelnigte Glanzstoff Pabriken, the rayon 
combine of Germany, and was closely iden¬ 
tified with the economic plans elaborated for 
the Nazis regime The VGP has several 
branches in the United States, but these Ger¬ 
man branches have been cloaked as American 
and the cloaking was done by Helmuth Vits. 
Vlts is a notorious Nazi but was never denazi¬ 
fied and the VGP Is very active again—par¬ 
ticularly in the British zone and Vits himself 
Is acting as adviser to the British zone for the 
purpose of rehabilitating the rayon Industry. 

13. OR. REINHOLD MAIER 

Dr. Maier was appointed minister president 
of Wurttemberg-Baden. In 1933, he was a 
member in the Reichstag and voted in favor 
of giving Hitler full powers. When he voted 
for Hitler, he made the following comment: 
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"It is our hope and desire that the German 
people under Nazi leadership may bring the 
struggle to wm freedom and new strength to 
a successful conclusion. We feel ourselves 
at one with the views expressed by Hitler here 
today." 

When Dr. Maier was asked what he was 
going to do about the decartelIzatlon pro¬ 
gram he replied: "There is really nothing 
much to worry about now. Cartels are only 
effective where there Is overproduction. Ger¬ 
many industry is not now overproducing." 

14. WILHELM SIMFENDOKRFER 

Wilhelm Slmfendoerfer was a well-known 
propagandist during the Hitler regime. The 
Laenderrat of Wurttemberg-Baden approved 
the appointment of Slmfendoerfer as Min¬ 
ister of Culture on the §trength of Maler's 
statement that he was Indispensable to the 
success of administering Wurttemberg-Baden. 

15. DR JOSEPH BAUMGARTNER 

Minister of Agriculture of Bavaria—Dr. 
Baumgartner, in a recent speech made before 
leaders of the Christian Socialist Union at a 
secret meeting in Munich, echoed the lies of 
Hitler and Ooebbels. He bluntly boasted that 
he would sabotage American military gov¬ 
ernment directives. He declared In part, *T 
am absolutely opposed to the export of addi¬ 
tional valuable food into other laeuder 
(states) of the American zone or Into the 
Briti.sh zone. * * • It was simply de¬ 

cided by the bizonal food agency that Ba¬ 
varia would have to furnish so and so many 
thousands of tons of fat within such and 
such a time. I refused, of course. The re¬ 
sult was that these gentlemen got behind 
General Muller (Brig. Gen Walter J Muller, 
USMG of Bavaria) who ordered me to supply 
the fat. My answer was’ 'You can, of course, 
put me in Jail taut I will not obey even this 
order of yours * * * • But almost the 

greatest difficulty is in the fact—1 hope we 
are among ourselves—that today almost only 
third and fourth-rate Americans arc here in 
Germany • • * it can be observed every¬ 

where that the majority of important Amer¬ 
icans here consist of Freemasons and Jews." 

16. HANS VON SCHLANOE-BCHOENINGEN 

Schlange-Schoenlngen Is a close personal 
friend of Alfred Hugenberg who has contrib¬ 
uted so much to Hitler's coming to power. 
He halls from East Prussia, was a prominent 
Junker, a large estate owner and a very prom¬ 
inent man in the Nazi Party in eastern Ger¬ 
many. 

He was appointed in charge of agriculture 
In the British zone by the British com¬ 
mander. It is worthy of note that the de¬ 
liveries of food in the British zone have 
been more delinquent than in the other 
western zones. Von Schlange-Schoenlngcn 
Is now fighting against Dr Baumgartner for 
the top post In the agricultural ministry of 
the new bizonal committee. 

X7. GUSTAV KILPER 

Gustav KUper was a very prominent Nazi 
under Hitler in Wurttemberg-Baden and waa 
made deputy director of the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomics in Wurttemberg-Baden at the special 
Insistence of Rheinhold Maier, who claimed 
that the implementation of the plans elab¬ 
orated by the Bizonal Committee of Eco¬ 
nomics would be a failure unless Kilper was 
made a very high official. 

18. JOSEPH BEYERLB 

Joseph Beyerle was a prominent member 
of the SS and had a high court post under 
the Nazi regime. At the Insistence of Maier, 
Beyerle was made minister of Justice of 
Wurttemberg-Baden. 

19, WALTER WIDMANN 

Walter Wldmann was formerly chairman 
of the racial prosecution court at Wurttom- 
berg-Badcn and enjoyed very high prestige 
under the Nazi regime. He was appointed 
In 1946 as director of the provincial court 
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becaiue of hla close asaoclatloo with the 
Minister President R. Maler, 
so. AXVToit PF urrn 

Secretary of State of Bavaria, he voted 
for the enabling act which gave Hitler his 
dictatorial powers, and during the war 
served in Hitler’s counterespionage service. 
He openly admitted, in 1946. that 62 to 80 
percent of the verdicts rendered by the de¬ 
nazification courts were erroneous. Yet, 
when hlB failures and neglect of duty were 
reported to American ofllclals. the latter 
said, "Be careful. He is an old-line reac¬ 
tionary, and a strong Nationalist. If you 
offend him, he might resign.” 

21. MINISTER PRESIDENT LAHR 

The minister president of the North Rhine 
Province which comprises most of the coal 
production of the Ruhr is Dr. Lahr, for¬ 
merly closely connected with the German 
steel cartel. Dr. Lahr Justified the low pro¬ 
duction of coal In his province on the ground 
that the total allocation of steel was only 
6.500,000 tons per year. Therefore, he 
claimed that there was no necessity for Ger¬ 
many to produce coal for exports, since Ger¬ 
many is not going to be the blacksmith of 
Europe as she was before the war. 


Repobiican Congress Delivers—Eightietb 
Congress Daring Its First Session Es¬ 
tablished Solid Foundation for Prosper¬ 
ity and Happiness in Reversing 
Ruinous New Deal Trend—United Re¬ 
publican Party Kept Its Pledges 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Satuiday. July 26, 1947 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eightieth Congress has reversed the 
ruinous New Deal trend and established 
solid foundations upon which our peo¬ 
ple may pursue the American way of life 
and have prosperity, security, peace, and 
happiness. 

The Republican Party has delivered. 
We have responded to the will of the 
people. We have demonstrated that 
ours is a united party, with a sound, for¬ 
ward-looking program in contrast with 
the divided Democratic Party dominated 
by quarrelsome, radical masters. 

The era of “rubber stamp,” spend¬ 
thrift Congresses has been ended. The 
people now have a Congress whose rec¬ 
ord shows that it is doing what the Con¬ 
stitution intends that the legislative 
branch shall do—think through problems 
that confront our Nation, and backed 
by the wisdom of the people, solve those 
problems. 

This IS a Congress that considers econ¬ 
omy to be a virtue—a Congress well ad¬ 
vanced in its comprehensive program for 
clearing away the debris left by 14 long 
years of New Deal Democrat misrule, 
and for buttressing the American way 
of life. 

Back In December 1945 the Republi¬ 
cans of the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Joined in issuing a Statement 
of Principles, Policies, and Objectives. It 
was the platform on which Republicans 


sought election to the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. The Declaration said: 

Today’s major iMue la between radlcallam, 
regimentation, all-powerful bureaucracy, 
class exploitation, deficit spending, and ma¬ 
chine politics, as against our belief in Amer¬ 
ican freedom for the individual under Just 
laws fairly administered for all, preservation 
of local home rule, efficiency and pay-as-you- 
go economy in Government, and the protec¬ 
tion of the American way of life against 
either Fascist or Communist trends. 

We believe that genuine social and eco¬ 
nomic progress can be achieved only on these 
American constitutional principles and it is 
our purpose to give our citizens this clean¬ 
out choice. 

In the election last November, voters 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land sent to Congress Senators and 
Representatives who were dedicated to 
those principles, policies, and objectives. 
The election resulted In a landslide vic¬ 
tory for the Republican Party. 

President Truman, whose administra¬ 
tion had been repudiated by the peo¬ 
ple, promised to cooperate with the Re¬ 
publican Congress in compliance with 
the verdict of the people. He has not 
kept that promise. 

Instead, he has given the signals for 
opposition by bureaucrats and New Deal 
Democrats in Congress. Re has made 
the tragic mistake of abusing the Presi¬ 
dential veto power in his efforts to thwart 
the will of the people and an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of Congress. 

The issue In last November’s election 
was clear. For nearly 14 years, under 
the New Deal, we had regimentation, all- 
powerful bureaucracy, radicalism, ma¬ 
chine politics, and vote-buying. Pro¬ 
fessing to deplore prejudices among our 
people, the New Dealers did their utmost 
to set class against class, race against 
race, and to exploit for political advan¬ 
tage the prejudices that they had pro¬ 
moted in their striving to destroy the 
American way of life. 

For years they had followed the policy 
of their radical masters to tax and tax, 
spend and spend. Promising the more 
abundant life, the New Dealers, by badg¬ 
ering business, by regimenting the peo¬ 
ple, by confiscating capital, that would 
otherwise go Into productive enterprises 
and by discouraging investment in new 
and enlarged businesses, had restricted 
output and limited job opportunities. 

Through their spendthrift policies and 
maladministration generally, the New 
Dealers by the time of the 1946 elections 
had brought our country to the brink of 
disaster. 

And the Truman administration is still 
doing business at the old stand, fighting 
every step of the way against cutting the 
outrageously high cost of government, 
against tax relief, against sensible labor- 
management relations, and against other 
essential action to improve the lot of our 
people. 

For our part, we Republicans believe 
that America can develop in the future 
as it has done In the past. By providing 
for every citizen an opportunity to Im¬ 
prove himself, and by encouraging him 
to do so for the benefit of himself and 
his children; by making the Government 
his servant, not his master; by promot¬ 
ing output of things we need and things 
that make life pleasant In such vast 


qfuantitles that all can enjoy them at low 
cost. 

We believe In a government that gives 
essential services, but that does not play 
a meddlesome part in the life of every 
citizen or try to control him. 

In our declaration of principles we 
said: 

Government can help Its people to pros¬ 
perity by lightening the burdens of debt and 
taxes, laying down the rules of fair play, and 
protectl^ those whose own strength and re¬ 
sources are not sufficient to protect them. 

That Is the solid road upon which the 
Republican Congress has been traveling. 
It is the road upon which America has 
become the greatest nation on earth. 
There is no room for communism, fas¬ 
cism. socialism, and new dealism—a com¬ 
bination of all the alien isms—In our 
American way of life. 

COMMUNISTS ARX WKEDIS nXTT 

The years of driving, exposing, and 
battling by the Republican Party to get 
rid of disloyal persons in the executive 
branch of the Government are beginning 
to bear fruit. They are now being 
weeded out of the Truman administra¬ 
tion under our relentless pressure. 

The House of Representatives passed 
a comprehensive act to purge disloyal 
persons out of the Truman administra¬ 
tion. The Senate will complete action on 
it during the next session. President 
Truman belatedly gave lip service to the 
fact that his administration is shot 
through with disloyal persons. He could 
get rid of them If he would cut through 
the radical master minds of the hodge¬ 
podge Democratic Party and order a 
purge of the Government household. 

Such a purge would be welcomed by the 
American people. That Is the kind of 
purge the American people want, not 
attempts to purge sincere, patriotic legis¬ 
lators such as the purge of a forthright, 
antl-Ncw Deal Democrat in Missouri, 
which has produced one of the most re¬ 
volting election frauds In the country's 
history. 

The Republican Party Is determined 
to see that the law breakers are brought 
to Justice despite opposition of the ad¬ 
ministration. 

And our investigating committees of 
Congress are busy in many other direc¬ 
tions looking into the almost daily 
charges of corruption, confusion, and 
communism in the Truman administra¬ 
tion. 

We believed that the cost of Govern¬ 
ment could be cut and the Republican 
Congress did cut Government expendi¬ 
tures. The Eightieth Congress made the 
best economy record of any Congress in 
a quarter of a century. Twice we passed 
tax-reducing bills only to meet Presi¬ 
dential vetoes. 

When the Eightieth Congress con¬ 
vened last January, the Republican 
Party began at once to give effect to the 
principles and policies endorsed by the 
people. Its program now Is well ad¬ 
vanced. Many specific measures Imple¬ 
menting that program already are law. 
Others are far along in the legislative 
process and we will complete action on 
them during the next session of Con¬ 
gress. 
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The many lar-reaching measures en¬ 
acted by the Republican Congress are 
having their Intended effect. For the 
first time in many years, the Federal 
Treasury has a surplus of revenue over 
outgo; employment has reached an all- 
time high and there has been a reduc¬ 
tion in production-stopping labor-man¬ 
agement disputes. 

Across the country there is a greater 
confidence in our future, a feeling of 
greater freedom from Government med¬ 
dling and interfering, a greater assur¬ 
ance that the best interests of our peo¬ 
ple as a whole, not those of any party 
or group, come first. America is going 
forward again. 

The Eightieth Congress has provided 
generously for relief and rehabilitation 
of war-devastated countries, not only 
because it is the decent thing to do but 
because our national security is involved. 
We have kept our obligations to the 
United Nations, joined the International 
Refugee Organization, and in other ways 
have left no doubt we Republicans are 
alert to the needs of the situation. 

Now, let us examine in detail princi¬ 
ples. policies, and objectives stated by us 
Republicans before our victory in last 
November’s elections and see what the 
Republican Congress during its brief 
7 months of existence has done to give 
them effect. 

government expenditures 

This is what we pledged; 

Economy in Government spending must 
be assured. Extravagant Government spend¬ 
ing now advocated by the administration In 
every field can only lead to ruin. Programs 
Involving expenditure of Federal funds 
should not be undertaken unless the Justi- 
fication therefor is clearly established. 

Bureaucracy, with its thirst for power and 
self-perpetuation, must be drastically re¬ 
duced. The number of Government em¬ 
ployees must be cut to an efficient ixilnimum. 

We have kept that pledge. 

President Truman submitted to Con¬ 
gress budget estimates calling for ex¬ 
penditure of $37,500,000,000 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30,1948. He rec¬ 
ommended in excess of another billion 
before Congress adjourned. Compare 
those astronomical figures with the total 
Government expenditures in prewar 
years. Expenditures for fl.scal year 1933 
totaled $5,143,000,000; for 1934 they were 
$7,100,000,000; and for 1939 fiscal year 
the Government spent $9,027,000,000. 
The Republican Congress not only called 
a halt on the New Deal Democrat trend; 
we reversed the procession. 

The President insisted from start to 
finish that Congress vote him every dol¬ 
lar that he asked. He used every polit¬ 
ical weapon at his command. The New 
Deal propaganda machine worked over¬ 
time. manufacturing scare stories and 
trying to confuse the issue. The Presi¬ 
dent sent a parade of bureaucrats before 
committees of Congress to argue against 
every proposed cut. He marshalled every 
available vote in Congress in favor of his 
spend-and-spend program. 

Democrats generally in Congress 
fought stubbornly to restore cuts. Al¬ 
most to a man, and on every occasion, 
they voted against reductions. They did 
their best to defeat our economy pro¬ 
gram. 


We knew the budget must be cut. 
Notwithstanding new demands upon us, 
such as that for $400,000,000 for aid to 
Greece and ’Turkey, we cut the Presi¬ 
dent’s 1948 estimates by $2,766,000,000, 
and that is only part of the story. We 
rescinded funds that would otherwise 
have been spent amounting to $442,500,- 
000. We made recoveries for the Treas¬ 
ury that the President did not recom¬ 
mend amounting over all to $911,700,000. 

This makes a total cut below the 1948 
fiscal year estimates of the President’s 
budget of $4,120,200,000, and that is about 
as much as the entire cost of Federal 
Government in 1933, when the New Deal 
came to power. 

In addition, we made cuts that were 
effective in making savings in the opera¬ 
tions of the last fiscal year, amounting to 
$359,740,568. 

Thus, the total savings to the Federal 
Treasury accompli.shed by the Repub¬ 
lican Congress were $4,479,940,568. 

This is a bullet-proof, conservative 
summary of the economies effected by 
the Republican Congress during its brief 
span of life. All the sharpshooting by 
New Deal Democrats and their commu¬ 
nistic fellow travelers in their mourning 
against slashes In the padded Truman 
budget cannot tear down this accom¬ 
plishment of the Republican Party. 

ECONOMY DRIVE WILL CONTINUE 

The Appropriation Committees of the 
Congress found the Truman administra¬ 
tion’s fiscal affairs in a chaotic condition. 
Money was being tossed here, there, and 
everywhere in a grand spree on the tax¬ 
payers’ chest. 

There were 1.980,000 persons on the 
civilian pay roll of the Government on 
January 1, 1947. Under our reduced ap- 
propriation.s. there will be a reduction of 
about 300,000 from what It was when the 
Republican Congress took over last 
January. 

We have been careful In our economy 
program not to discontinue any neces¬ 
sary function of the Government. We 
received no cooperation from the Tru¬ 
man administration. The appropriation 
committees of Congress had to pry in¬ 
formation out of unwilling bureaucrats 
and draw upon our own fund of knowl¬ 
edge as well as that of experts not con¬ 
nected with the Government in order to 
do the job the people said by their votes 
could and must be done. 

Through scientific handling of appro¬ 
priation bills we have begun to get the 
Government down to size and to get men 
and women whose services are not need¬ 
ed by the Government back to useful 
civilian employment where they are 
needed. 

One of the first major accomplish¬ 
ments of the Republican Congress was to 
modernize our archaic legislative ma¬ 
chinery through what was known as the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. Com¬ 
mittees were consolidated, duplication 
lopped off, and procedures established 
for more efiftclent lawmaking. This set 
us back a month in getting our legislative 
program underway. 

We established a bipartisan commis¬ 
sion to recommend a similar plan for the 
executive branch of the Government. 
This commission consists of 12 members* 


4 appointed by the President, 4 by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
4 appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The commission is 
to report within 10 days after the 
Eighty-first Congress convenes in 1949— 
that is, after the next Presidential 
election. 

The Eightieth Congress has made the 
biggest reduction in Presidential budget 
estimates since the budget system was 
established In 1923. We will continue 
our economy program during the next 
session of Congress and when the people 
in 1948 elect a Republican President, who 
will cooperate with a Republican Con¬ 
gress, we will finish the job. 

TAXES 

This is what our Declaration of Prin¬ 
ciples and Policies said on taxation; 

Our tax burden must be equitably dis¬ 
tributed. Taxes must be so imposed as to 
stimulate creative enterprise, not destroy it, 
and to afford the individual adequate pur¬ 
chasing power Tax reforms and taxpaying 
must be simplified There must be an In¬ 
centive Tor business to expand production 
and employment lor the individual to invest 
his savings in such expansion. 

We kept our pledge to do all in our 
power to provide the tax relief our people 
demand and so well deserve. President 
Truman denied the people that relief 
through a flagrant abuse of the Presiden¬ 
tial veto power. 

It was an abuse of the Presidential 
veto power because the Founding Fathers 
never intended that this instrument 
should be used for that purpose. The 
drafters of our Federal Constitution in¬ 
cluded the veto power with great re¬ 
luctance. It was one of the compromises 
that became necessary. Fresh in the 
minds of the Pounding Fathers was the 
absolute power of kings at that time to 
veto actions of legislative bodies. 

However, to effect our Federal system 
of checks and balances it was decided to 
include the veto Instrument. Its pri¬ 
mary purpose is to enable the Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive to act on behalf of the people 
should a Congress during a period of 
high feeling over a passing issue tram¬ 
ple the rights of the minority and enact 
measure.s encroaching upon the Execu¬ 
tive branch of the Government. 

None of these conditions prevailed dur¬ 
ing consideration of the tax-relief bills 
by the Eightieth Congress. There were 
public hearings and the issues were 
threshed out openly. Finally, the Con¬ 
gress by huge majorities passed its tax- 
reducing bills. 

The Federal Constitution is specific in 
assigning the power to raise revenue to 
the Congress. It is a common saying 
that “Congress controls the purse 
strings.” Only one President before the 
present Incumbent had the temerity to 
veto a revenue bill. He was the late 
President Roo5.evelt, and the Democratic 
Congress indignantly enacted the meas¬ 
ure over his veto. 

Some of the Democrats In the Eighti¬ 
eth Congress who so meekly voted to 
sustain President Truman’s vetoes of our 
Republican tax-relief bills, w’ere vocifer¬ 
ous in their denunciation of the Roose¬ 
velt veto. They called it tyrannical, a 
shameful invasion of the prerogative of 
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Congress to decide how and when tax 
changes shall be made. 

The Roosevelt veto was overridden, but 
President Truman managed to muster 
a minority large enough in the Senate 
to force sustaining of his veto of our 
second tax-relief bill. The House of Rep¬ 
resentatives previously by more than a 
two-thirds majority had voted to over¬ 
ride. 

Twice we passed tax-relief bills. The 
President's veto of the first bill was sus¬ 
tained by the House of Representatives 
by a mere two-vote margin and thus 
lulled the bill and obviated a vote by 
the Senate. 

So eager were we Republicans to ob¬ 
tain tax relief for the people that we 
modified our bill in an effort to win ap¬ 
proval by Mr. Truman. In his first veto 
message he said that It was the wrong 
time for tax reduction. The bill had 
made the effective date July 1.1947. Our 
second bill was Identical with the first 
bill, excepting one change—a change In 
the effective date to January 1. 1948. 
Again Mr. Truman denied the people tax 
relief. 

Again he said that this was the wrong 
time to lighten the people's tax burden. 
It was bad enough for him to take that 
attitude, but still more serious are the 
implications in his setting himself 
against the will of the people and the 
great majority of the Congress in a field 
of legislation reserved to the Congress. 

It will be very serious. Indeed, for our 
country if we permit one man—though 
he temporarily holds the oflace of Presi¬ 
dent—to measure his judgment against 
the collective wisdom of the people gen¬ 
erally and of the Congress in expressing 
that will. Congress must hold onto its 
taxing power if our republican form of 
Government is not to be grievously im¬ 
paired. 

TAX BILL rAVORS ^'LITTLE FELLOW” 

President Truman and his small band 
of opponents of the Republican tax-re¬ 
ducing bills grossly misrepresented the 
provisions of the bills. They tried to 
smoke screen their weak position by say¬ 
ing the bills favored the more fortunate 
in worldly goods over the less fortunate. 

The paramount fact is that our Re¬ 
publican tax-reducing bills gave the 
greatest percentage of relief to persons 
in the low-income brackets. The bills 
provided a 30-percent reduction of the 
tax for individuals with surtax net In¬ 
come of $1,000 or less; a varying 30 per¬ 
cent to 20 percent on net income be¬ 
tween $1,000 and $1,400; 20 percent on 
net income between $1,400 and $302,000, 
and a reduction of 10.5 percent on net 
income in excess of $302,000. 

And here are some more facts that no 
amount of misrepresentation can oblit¬ 
erate: of the entire $4,081,000,000 of an¬ 
nual tax relief provided in the bills 63 
percent was for persons receiving income 
of less than $5,000 a year. That 63 per¬ 
cent was divided 44.1 percent for those 
receiving less than $3,000 and 18,9 per¬ 
cent for those receiving between $3,000 
and $5,000. 

A greater percentage of reduction was 
provided by the Republican Congress for 
persons in the lowest-lncome group, be¬ 
cause they have suffered most from the 
rising cost of living. 


In addition to the fact that 2 years 
after the conclusion of hostilities the 
people are obviously entitled to relief 
from high wartime taxes, we Republi¬ 
cans are anxious to reduce taxes in order 
to reduce the cost of living. 

The cost of government represented 
by taxes is one of the largest items in 
the cost of living. The American people 
now are taxed about one-third of the 
entire national income for the support of 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
and about 80 percent of that cost is rep¬ 
resented by the Federal Government. 

We are paying more to be governed or 
misgoverned than we pay for food. The 
total of all taxes is now about $50,000,- 
000,000 a year, while in 1946 the total 
food bill for the Nation was between 
$36,000,000,000 and $39,000,000,000. 

Taxes enter into the cost of everything 
a consumer buys, whether it is an auto¬ 
mobile or a haircut. 

We did succeed in preventing an in¬ 
crease in the present social-security pay¬ 
roll tax from 1 percent to 2.5 percent on 
January 1, 1948. We froze the 1-per¬ 
cent levy, which applies equally on em¬ 
ployers, until 1950. The taxes saved for 
the people as a result of that action will 
amount to $2,000,000,000 annually, divid¬ 
ed equally between employees and em¬ 
ployers. 

TAX-CUT FIGHT TO CONTINUE 

There are other vital matters to con¬ 
sider in connection with the Republican 
Party’s battle to lighten the tax burden. 
Through the years the New Deal Con¬ 
gresses used the taxing power to help 
make over America—to destroy small 
businesses and foster monopolies, and 
thus edge our country into national 
socialism. 

Had our bill become law, it would have 
stimulated Investing in enterprises that 
produce goods we need. It would have 
provided jobs in those enterprises, and it 
would have increased the wage earner’s 
purchasing power. We could have cut 
taxes and still have reduced the national 
debt substantially. 

The Republican Party will continue to 
fight for lightening of the tax burden, 
which was made heavier by almost an¬ 
nual increases in levies during the tragic 
New Deal era. 

If taxes are not too high now they 
were not high enough during the war 
when billions of dollars of borrowed 
money was spent. The evidence is abun¬ 
dant that taxes now are much too high 
and the people are right in saying so. 

We are going to do all we can to over¬ 
haul the entire tax structure, with a 
view to equalizing the burden and elim¬ 
inating ambiguous provisions that lead 
only to contests in the courts. 

Continuation of wartime tax rates in 
peacetime is Intolerable. 

LABOR-MANAOKUENT RELATIONS 

We Republicans, in our preelection 
Statement of Principles, Policies, and 
Objectives, said: 

We reaffirm our belief m tbe right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
employers as one of the cornerstones of com¬ 
petitive enterprise. Tbe processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength¬ 
ened If we are to have real Jobs and pros¬ 
perity for all. 


For that purpose we believe that govern¬ 
mental decisions must not be substituted 
for free agreement, but governmental ma¬ 
chinery to promote peac^ul settlement of 
disputes should be Improved. 

Demands of either side must be kept with¬ 
in the bounds of reason and fairness and 
both sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and men is a contract. Once 
that contract Is made, it should and must 
be equally binding upon both parties as to 
agreements made. 

Free collective bargaining and contracts 
resulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to willful 
violence or unlawful destruction of prop¬ 
erty. 

Tho.se principles and policies are em¬ 
bodied In the Labor-Management Act 
passed by the Eightieth Congres.s. The 
people said they were sound when they 
elected the Republican Party to control 
the present Congress. We have enacted 
them Into law in response to the will of 
the people. 

For years, Congress had studied de¬ 
fects in our laws dealing with labor- 
management relations. In 1940 after 
searching Investigation, the House of 
Representatives by a vote of more than 
2 to 1 passed a bill amending in many 
important ways the National Labor Re¬ 
lations (Wagner) Act. New Dealers on 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor kept that bill from coming to a 
vote. 

Last year, Congress passed the Ca.se 
bill, but the President vetoed that. 

Again, this year, the Congress re¬ 
viewed the problems arising out of our 
labor laws and the way Government 
agencies administer them. It passed the 
so-called Taft-Hartley Act. 

Yielding to pressure from politicians, 
left-wingers, and labor barons who re¬ 
sisted every proposed change, however 
minor, and who made no constructive 
suggestions, the President vetoed the act. 

Congress passed the act over the Pres¬ 
ident’s veto. Nearly four-fifths of all 
the Members of Congress joined in vot¬ 
ing to override the veto, whereas only 
a two-thirds majority in both branches 
of Congress was necessary to enact the 
measure, despite Mr, Truman’s objec¬ 
tion. In the final vote on the bill a ma¬ 
jority of the participating Democratic 
Members of Congress Joined the well- 
nigh unanimous Republican member¬ 
ship in support of the measure. 

The House of Representatives over¬ 
rode the President’s veto, 331 to 83, only 
1 vote short of 4 to 1. The Senate vote 
was 68 to 25, or 6 more than a two-thirds 
majority of the 93 who voted. 

Voting in the House of Representatives 
to override the veto were 225 Republicans 
and 106 Democrats. Voting to sustain 
the veto were only 11 Republicans and 
71 Democrats. 

In the Senate the division by parties 
was: Republicans for overriding the 
veto, 48; Democrats, 20. In favor of 
sustaining the veto were 3 Republicans 
and 22 Democrats. 

Those who voted for It Included mem¬ 
bers of unions, labor leaders, long¬ 
standing friends of labor. They and all 
the others who voted for it did so because 
the Taft-Hartley Act preserves all the 
rights that the Wagner Act gave them. 
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added to these rights and assures to em¬ 
ployees in exercising their rights greater 
protection than they ever had before. 

Unable by quoting the act to prove it 
to be unfair, those who oppose the act 
used extreme, extravagant, and irrespon¬ 
sible epithets in attacking it, and tor¬ 
tured and distorted the language of the 
act in an effort to make it seem to say 
things that it does not say. 

The Presidenl. adopted these epithets 
and distortions In vetoing the act. Now, 
the truth is catching up with these mis¬ 
representations, and workers are learn¬ 
ing that the law is for their benefit. Par 
from purging Congressmen who voted 
for the act, it seems probable that, when 
they learn the full truth about the act, 
workers will purge the labor leaders who, 
by opposing it, sought to deprive them of 
benefits it provides. 

WOKKcnS RIGHTS DEFINED 

In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record —page A3345—I analyzed the pro¬ 
visions of the new labor law in detail. I 
shall reler here only to its more impor¬ 
tant clauses. 

It preserves in the same language that 
appears in the Wagner Act, the rights of 
workers to organize and to bargain col¬ 
lectively, and just as the old act did. it 
forbids employers to interfere with the 
employees, or to threaten or coerce them 
when they exorcise these rights. 

It forbids unions to beat up workers, 
or to threaten or coerce workers to force 
them into a union, or force them to 
choose one union when they wish to 
choose another. 

It guarantees free speech to both em¬ 
ployers and unions, allowing them to talk 
to workers as long as they do not threaten 
workers or try to bribe them to join or 
not to Join a union. 

It forbids employers and unions, by 
agreement between themselves, to force 
workers to join the union and to pay dues 
to it unless the majority of the workers, 
by secret ballot, have voted in favor of the 
agreement, and even then it forbids de¬ 
priving a man of his job by denying union 
membership to him as long as he is will¬ 
ing to pay initiation fees and dues 

It forbids employers to check off union 
dues unkViS the worker ha.s voluntarily 
authorized the employer to do so. 

When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfare of workers and their 
families, it requires them to do so under 
arrangements that will make certain that 
the money will be used for these purposes 
and not for other purposes of the union 
leaders. 

It requires unions and employers, 
when labor contracts come to an end, 
to negotiate for GO days before engaging 
in a strike or lock-out. 

It forbids unions, by jurisdictional 
strikes and boycotts, to try to get con¬ 
trol over employees who have not chosen 
the union as their bargaining agent, or 
who have chosen another union as their 
bargaining agent. 

It requires unions, in order to be 
recognized as labor organizations under 
the Wagner Act, to tell their members 
how much money they take in, v/here 
they get it and what they spend it lor, 
and to disclose what they pay their offi¬ 
cers, how much they charge for dues, 


the grounds on which they suspend or 
expel members, and other matters that 
the members arc entitled to know. 

It exempts foremen and other super¬ 
visors from the provisions of the Wagner 
Act, and requires the Board to regard 
them as employers, not as employees. 

It forbids the Labor Board, which ad¬ 
ministers the Wagner Act, to compel 
skilled workers to bargain through an 
Industrial union when they wish to bar¬ 
gain through a craft union. 

It requires unions, in order to be 
recognized as labor organizations under 
the Wagner Act. to file affidavits of their 
officers saying the officers are not Com¬ 
munists or fellow travelers. 

It forbids corporations to use stock¬ 
holders’ money for political purposes 
and forbids unions to use members’ 
money for political purposes. 

It makes unions subject to suits tor 
damages, the same as corporations and 
other organizations, when they break 
their contracts or engage in unlawful 
activities. 

It enables the President again to delay 
for a time strikes that imperil the public 
health or safety, as he did in the great 
coal strike early this year. 

It makes the Conciliation Service an 
independent agency, directs it to try 
to prevent strikes—it cannot forbid 
strikes—and authorizes it to take a 
secret ballot of employees before a strike 
if the union is willing. 

It requires unions, as well as em¬ 
ployers. to bargain in good faith when 
employees choose the union as their 
bargaining agent. 

It requires the Labor Board to use 
fair procedures and to render lair 
decisions, whether the cases involve 
charges against employers or chaiges 
against unions. 

It sets up a joint committee of Con¬ 
gress to study labor-management rela¬ 
tions. It defects in the law appear we 
will change the law. We will not stub¬ 
bornly resist change as the New Dealers 
did for so long. 

Now these are not unfair provisions. 
They are not drastic, oppressive, or puni¬ 
tive. By their campaign of vilifying and 
abu..lng the new law. politicians and la¬ 
bor leaders who wish to control the woik- 
ingman, and to use him for their own 
selfish purposes, have persuaded some 
workers that the new law is bad. 

But the fact remains that public opin¬ 
ion polls, both before and after Congress 
passed the act, show that not only the 
public generally but also workers and 
even union members themselves over¬ 
whelmingly approve of the principal 
clauses of the act. 

The law is a good law. The law will 
not prevent all strikes, but if maladmin¬ 
istration does not sabotage it. it will bring 
a greater measure of peace to the in¬ 
dustrial scene ^han we have known for 
many years. 

nationai. defense 

The Republican Party declared: 

We stand for a well-trained and fully 
equipped Army, Navy, and Air Force adequate 
to meet any emergency under future con¬ 
ditions of warfare. It must be supported by 
the most scientifle research, a strong In¬ 
dustrial system, and adequate reserves of 


trained men with the best weapons and 
equipment. 

The Eightieth Congre£:s has kept that 
pledge. 

National defense was one of the major 
problems Inherited by the new Congress. 
The armed services were in the throes 
of transition from the wartime basis to 
a peacetime establishment. There was 
much confusion in plans and purposes, 
no coordinated, effective program upon 
which all hands were agreed. That was 
not an unusual situation in a New Deal- 
Democrat administration. 

Democratic Congresses for years had 
talked. Just talked, about unifying the 
armed services in the interests of effi¬ 
cient. economical, and effective national 
defense. But the Republican Congress 
acted. 

We passed the so-called Army-Navy 
unification law which sets the pattern for 
a tightly coordinated, hard-hitting fight¬ 
ing force on land. sea. and in the air 
should our Nation’s security be threat¬ 
ened by attack 

Under this new law we have a Secre¬ 
tary of Defense and secretaries for co¬ 
equal Army, Navy, and Air Force de¬ 
partments. It is the duty of the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense to integrate the functions 
of the branches. Over all is a National 
Security Council headed by the President. 

We appropriated $5,48^,529,633 for the 
military establishment and $3,268,766,100 
for the Navy. Special emphasis was 
placed upon research in development of 
more effective weapons and better equip¬ 
ment. The Air Force, now given the rec¬ 
ognition of a co-equal arm of defense, 
was given ample funds for development 
of better planes and to have enough in 
the event of emergency. 

We passed an act to overhaul the 
Army promotion system from one of 
automatic promotion by seniority to one 
of selection by merit. The act also codi¬ 
fies and Improves the Navy promotion 
system. 

This act Is designed to increase career 
opportunities so as to attract capable 
men to the services. It opens oppor¬ 
tunities for commissions to enlisted men, 
permits accelerated promotion of espe¬ 
cially qualified officers, and puts limita¬ 
tions on the number of high-ranking 
officers. 

We passed many comparatively minor 
measures for strengthening our national 
defense. Among them was an act to 
establish a United States naval post¬ 
graduate .school at Monterey, Calif. An¬ 
other act authorizes the War and Navy 
Departments to pay salaries up to $15,- 
COO a year for 45 positions requiring the 
services of the most highly qusJificd 
scientists ayailable. 

Wo liberalized enlistment terms to at¬ 
tract more volunteers, established a per¬ 
manent Army and Navy Nurse Corps as 
part of the regular services and a 
Women’s Medical Specialists Corps in 
the Army. 

Wo authorized armed forces personnel 
to wear decorations given to them by 
friendly or neutral foreign governments, 
and wc equalized the rights to leave of 
absence for Federal employees v/ho are 
members of the armed forces Reserve 
Corps or National Guard. 
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The Eightieth Congress also authorized 
the War and Navy departments to pay 
expenses of personnel of the services In 
the Olympic games. 

WAR VETERANS 

In our Republican Statement of Prin¬ 
ciples, Policies, and Objectives, we made 
this pledge: 

A grateful nation demands that tbose who 
fought in Its defense, their widows and 
orphans, must never be forgotten. The best 
medical care and rehabilitation, education, 
and training for all desiring it. and effleient 
assistance In securing homes, farms, busi¬ 
nesses, and real jobs must be provided for 
the veteran. Nothing in the Federal pro¬ 
gram should lessen the responsibility of each 
local community to provide for the return 
to civilian life of its gallant sons and daugh¬ 
ters in a spirit of understanding, helpfulness, 
and dignity. 

We kept that pledge. 

The Republican Congress passed a bill 
to provide for the cashing of the ter¬ 
minal-leave bonds held by the veterans. 
These bonds are a part of our outstand¬ 
ing national debt. The Congress passed 
the bill notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Treasury Department. The De¬ 
partment contended that payment of 
these bonds would be inflationary 

Why is the retirement of veterans’ 
bonds any more inflationary than the 
retirement of any other Government 
bonds? 

When the President vetoed the tax-re¬ 
duction bills, he advocated payment on 
the national debt on the ground that 
a tax reduction would be inflationary. 
According to the President’s reasoning, 
when the people spend their own money 
as they deem best it is Inflationary, but 
it is not inflationary for the Govern¬ 
ment to take their money and spend It. 

And when the Republican Congress 
proposed to pay the national debt bonds 
held by the veterans, the President con¬ 
tended that it would be inflationary. 
Knowing that the Congress would sum¬ 
marily override any veto of the bill, the 
President signe'd It. 

The last Congress passed a law to 
give enlisted men of World War II bonds 
as their terminal-leave pay. The Re¬ 
publican Members of Congress con¬ 
tended at that time that it was unfair to 
require an enlisted man to wait 5 years 
to receive his pay for terminal leave, 
while oflacers were paid in cash. When 
we Republicans obtained a majority in 
Congress, we promptly corrected this in¬ 
justice. 

Some 9,000,000 of these bonds have 
been issued, and the cost of those which 
have been issued is now approximately 
$:,800,000,000. The Congress has ex¬ 
tended for a year the time for applying 
for the bonds or cash, and it Is estimated 
that around 12,000,000 veterans will re¬ 
ceive this pay at a cost of $2,500,000,000. 

Not only does the bill correct a great 
injustice to the enlisted men. but it also 
provides immediate assistance to our 
veterans in their adjustment to civilian 
life. Some can use the money for school. 
Some can use it in starting a small busi¬ 
ness. Some may find it helpful in pay¬ 
ing on their home. It is estimated that 
the average bond issued is worth $240, 
whicli the veteran may continue to hold 
or cash as he sees fit. 


The Republican Congress is keeping 
its pledge to the veterans. The Congress 
appropriated $6,964,457,080 for the Vet¬ 
erans* Administration for the fiscal year 
1948. It is 12ie largest single item In the 
Federal budget. We are determined that 
our gallant sons and daughters have the 
maximum possible assistance to estab¬ 
lish themselves in a free country. 

In his mesage to Congress on Jan¬ 
uary 6. 1947, the President stated that 
“except for minor adjustments, I believe 
our program of benefits for the veterans 
is now complete,” and the Director of 
Veterans* Administration has filed re¬ 
ports again.st scores of measures intro¬ 
duced into Congress affecting veterans. 
In these reports the Director has stated 
that the proposed legislation Is not in 
accord with the President’s program. 

CONGRESS RESPONDS TO VETERANS' NEEDS 

But notwithstanding the position taken 
by President Truman, as expressed m his 
message and as represented by the Di¬ 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration in 
his reports on veterans’ bills, the Repub¬ 
lican Congress has passed many meas¬ 
ures affecting veterans and their de¬ 
pendents. They include: 

H. R. 3961. Increasing the rates of pension 
payable to Spanish-American and Civil War 
veterans. 

H. R. 1353. To repeal time limit lor rein¬ 
statement of national service life Insurance. 

H. R. 1327. To provide for renewal of 6-year 
level premium term insurance for World 
War 1 veterans. 

H. R. 3739. Providing for Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration facility at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

H. R 1363 Relief for veterans who entered 
into bona fide marriages technically invalid. 

R. R. 2780. Emergency veterans’ housing 
($35,600,000). 

Senate Joint Resolution 116. Providing for 
continuation of ofaces of Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration In the Philippines. 

H. R. 2868. Increasing the revolving fund 
from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 for the purpose 
of making loans to veterans of World War II 
undertaking vocational training. 

H. R 3398. Extending the time for bringing 
alien fiancees to the United States. 

H. R. 3203. Provides priorities for veterans 
and families in connection with housing 
material and rentals. 

H. R. 4031. Provides for automobiles for 
amputees. 

H. R. 3149. Expedites admtssicai to the 
United States of alien spouses and minor 
children of veterans. 

H. R. 2314. Expedites lump-sum payments 
of Naval Aviation Cadets Act to survivors of 
deceased oflBcers. 

H. R. 4017. Cash payment of terminal leave 
bonds. 

H.R 479. Provides for refund of Income 
taxes paid for year in which servicemen died 
while In the service. 

6.1494. To amend section 14 of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Preference Act. 

H. R. 1544. Provide Gold Star lapel but¬ 
tons to widows, parents, and next of kin ot 
veterans who lost thelx lives. 

H. R. 3308. Increase minimum monthly al¬ 
lowance for subetatence in casea of vocational 
rehabilitation for disabled veterans. 

H. R. 3394. To provide for return of World 
War II dead. 

H. H. 3448. Amends Federal Borne Loan 
Bank Act to permit banks to accept 35-year 
mortgages which is the maturity period ot 
many veteran home loans. 

8.373. Bstablishee certain national cem- 
eterlea. 

8.1180. Issuance of Gold Star Uotban 
commemorative stamps. 


B.B.603. Frovtdihg homettaad rights for 
veterans. 

H.R.'3601. Amends Armed Forces Leave 

Act. 

H.R.2181. Amending veterans regulations 
pertaining to Institutional or farm training. 

The foregoing meaures were sent to 
the White House. There are, in ad¬ 
dition. numerous other bills that will be 
considered at the next session. They 
are in various legislative stages. Some 
have passed the House and await con¬ 
sideration in the Senate. Others have 
passed the Senate and await considera¬ 
tion in the House. 

The Republican Congress has recog¬ 
nized, and will continue to recognize, the 
country’s obligation to those who served 
in defense of the American way of life. 
Our first obligation is, of course, to the 
dependents of those who made the su¬ 
preme sacrifice and to those who are dis¬ 
abled. We are keeping that solemn ob¬ 
ligation. 

Nor shall we forget the gallant sons 
and daughters who served but were for¬ 
tunate not to have to bear the physical 
and mental scars of battle. These young 
men and women must be assisted in es¬ 
tablishing a place for themselves in ci¬ 
vilian life. They want the opportunity to 
make their contribution to wholesome 
American progress. They want the op¬ 
portunity to a job with a future, to own 
their own home, and to raise and edu¬ 
cate their family. These vigorous, am¬ 
bitious young men and women have no 
desire to become wards of the Govern¬ 
ment. They do not ask for charity. 
They ask for opportunity. And the Re¬ 
publican Congress has been following a 
program to that end. 

rOBEiGN AVTAIRS 

On foreign affairs this is what our Re¬ 
publican Declaration, in part, said: 

We support the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion lor international peace. • • • We 

will engage In essential International relief 
as a humanitarian obligation and to prevent 
chaos through misery. • • • 

We will seek to find common policies with 
the other great powers. But we reject great- 
power domination of the world and the thesis 
that world peace requires us to endorse alien 
doctrines or to abandon efforts to seek jus¬ 
tice for the weaker peoples of the 
world. • • * 

We consider that the maintenance of a 
strong, solvent, free America Is the basis of 
our greatest contribution to world order. 

Actions of the Republican Congress 
have conformed to those principles. We 
have cooperated with the executive 
branch of our Government in every 
worth-while undertaking affecting the 
foreign relations of the United States. 

We have not gone along blindly on 
proposals by the administration. In ac¬ 
cordance with our responsibility as the 
independent legislative branch of the 
Government, we have considered foreign 
policy. We shall continue thai course. 

The Federal Constitution charges the 
President with the duty to negotiate 
treaties. They are subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Foreign affairs problems are now 
turning to eccxiomic and financial mat¬ 
ters. Since the House of Representa- 
Uvee, under the Constitution, has the 
prerogative of originating all appropria¬ 
tion bills and tariff matters, the House 
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of Representatives, heretofore assigned 
a secondary role on foreign affairs, must 
now be considered a full-fledged partner. 

The House of Representatives, in rec> 
ognitlon of its responsibility, has com¬ 
mittees abroad studying the needs of 
other countries for United States aid. 
Committees also are studying the maxi¬ 
mum ability of the United States to 
grant this aid. 

The Republican Party, being in con¬ 
trol of the Congress, is fully cognizant 
of its responsibilities to the people on for¬ 
eign affairs. Peoples of the world should 
know that the United States foreign pol¬ 
icy is defined jointly by our executive and 
legislative branches of government. 

We Republicans are mindful of the fact 
that our country must be prudently liber¬ 
al in its help for other countries to re¬ 
cover from the war. Our people know 
that they are contributing directly to 
foreign aid. because prices of food, ma¬ 
chinery, building materials, and count¬ 
less other items have gone up in part due 
to shipments abroad. 

In addition to granting loans for for¬ 
eign countries, the Eightieth Congress 
has been generous in appropriations for 
relief to needy peoples abroad. 

In one bill we appropriated $1,332,000,- 
000 divided as follows: for Greece and 
Turkey, $400,000,000; for relief in areas 
occupied by the United States, $600,000,- 
000, and for relief generally in foreign 
countries, $332,000,000. 

We passed a measure making the 
United Slates a member of the Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organization, with $73,- 
325,000 to carry on. Thi.s organization 
is taking care of displaced persons in 
Europe. 

The Eightieth Congress authorized the 
Pro.'-idcnt to accept the trusteeship on 
behalf of the United States over former 
Japane.se mandated Islands In the Pacific. 
They include the Marshalls, Carolines, 
and Marianas which our gallant troops 
captured during the war. 

We provided the necessary funds to 
comply with our responsibility as a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations. 

We authorized the President to enter 
Into an agreement with the United Na¬ 
tions for establishment of a permanent 
United Nations headquarters in the 
United Slates. 

Among the other measures on foreign 
affairs passed by the Eightieth Congress 
was one granting a Congressional char¬ 
ter of incorporation to the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, with which is 
combined the Inter-American Educa¬ 
tional Foundation, Inc., under supervi¬ 
sion of the Secretary of State. 

The chartered organization will co¬ 
operate with Latin-Amcrican Republics 
In programs of health, sanitation, agri¬ 
culture, education, and other efforts to 
help our neighbors help themselves. 

The Senate ratified treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bul¬ 
garia. 

WARTIME CONTROLS 

This is what we pledged: 

Wartime limltationfl, restrictions, and con¬ 
trols must be removed. The instant a right 
or liberty can be returned to the people. It 
shall be returned. Neither the war nor any 


other excuse shall be Justlfleatlon for fasten¬ 
ing regimentation upon the American people. 

We kept that pledge. 

The Republican Congress has reversed 
the trend toward a planned economy, 
where the Government determines what 
shall be produced and In what amounts, 
what the people can buy and when they 
can buy It. The Congress has enacted 
legislation to remove Government con¬ 
trols and to accelerate an orderly transi¬ 
tion from a wartime-controlled economy 
to a peacetime free economy. 

The Congress has passed a bill (H, J. 
Res. 222-S. J. Res. 148) to terminate 
consumer credit controls. Mass con¬ 
sumption goes hand In hand with mass 
production and consumer credit Is es¬ 
sential to mass consumption. Ameri¬ 
can industry has an enormous produc¬ 
tive capacity. Both consumer credit 
and producer credit arc essential to a 
su.stalned prosperity. 

The regulation of installment credit 
has weighed mo.st heavily on persons of 
limited income and in many cases un¬ 
doubtedly excluded them from purchas¬ 
ing essential Items, such as refrigera¬ 
tors. stoves, and washing machines, 
needed to furnish their homes. It has, 
in effect, given to the man of financial 
means priority rights to buy whatever 
he wants and whenever he is willing to 
pay the price by denying to the individ¬ 
ual of limited sources the right to use 
his credit on the best terms he can se¬ 
cure for the purpose of buying those 
necessities. 

The Second War Powers Act of 1942 
vested broad authority in the Executive 
in the control of the national economy 
in the interest of the prosecution of the 
war. Notwithstanding that the war was 
over, the Congress found that those spe¬ 
cific powers continued to exist. Through 
its Committees on the Judiciary, the 
Congress carefully examined each and 
every control, and the Congress has 
passed two decontrol bills (H. R. 1983 
and H. R. 3647) eliminating some prod¬ 
ucts from control entirely 'and abbrevi¬ 
ating the control over certain of the 
others where es-sential to implement our 
foreign policy or expand the production 
abroad to materials critically needed in 
the United States. 

The Congress has also passed a Joint 
resolution—Senate Joint Resolution 
123—Immediately repealing 57 wartime 
statutes, fixing a termination date for 12 
others, and terminating the operation 
of 102 various statutory provisions of 
permanent legislation. 

CONGRESS TACKLES HOUSING PROBLEM 

Bureaucratic controls and red tape 
have been ar important factor in the 
acute housing shortage. When the 
Emergency Housing Act was under con¬ 
sideration in 1946, the administration 
claimed that this program would mean 
the construction of 1,200,000 units in 1946 
and 1,500,000 units in 1947. 

For the year 1946 hov/ever, only 
around 436,800 new permanent units 
v/cre completed In buildings of conven¬ 
tional construction and prefabricated 
construction, and 45,000 units were added 
through conversions in existing struc¬ 
tures. The administration’s housing 


program proved to be a complete fail¬ 
ure. Bureaucrats cannot build houses. 
The only way houses can be built in the 
needed number is by free enterprise. 

The Republican Congress passed a 
bill—H. R. 3203—which the President re¬ 
luctantly approved on June 30. 1947 It 
ended the authority for the remaining 
controls on the production of building 
materials and. with one exception, did 
away with the authority for imposing 
any controls on the use of building ma¬ 
terials. This one exception relates to 
the construction of buildings for amuse¬ 
ment or recreational purposes. 

The Truman administration’s bungling 
approach to the housing situation was to 
create overlapping housing agencies with 
a fanfare of trumpets each time one was 
established. The Eightieth Congress 
authorized the President to consolidate 
the scattered Federal housing agencies 
into one housing administration. 

New Dealers were loath to release their 
withering grip on the building industry. 
We hold that mass production of houses 
and other buildings cannot be obtained 
by making the building industry an island 
of Government regimentation In an 
otherwise comparatively free economy. 
One man’s price is another’s man’s cost. 

The act of Congre.ss extending rent 
control to March 1, 1940. with elimina¬ 
tion of remaining controls on building 
materials and authority for increases in 
rent up to 15 percent when agreed to by 
property owners and tenants, was de¬ 
signed as a tran.eition measure—to bridge 
the gap until the newly-released build¬ 
ing industry gets fully under way and 
shows what American initiative can do 
when given a chance. 

Since the enactment of this legislation 
there has been a marked lncrea.se in the 
number of building permits issued. Ac¬ 
cording to a Department of Commerce 
report, new comstrucUon in July was al¬ 
most 9 percent over that of June. The 
July value was estimated at $1,139,000,- 
000 against $1,059,000,000 for June and 
$982,000,000 for July of last year, when 
the administration controlled building 
materials. 

Recognizing that the administration 
has failed miserably in the field of hous¬ 
ing, the Republican Congress is proceed¬ 
ing to put into effect a program which 
will completely solve the housing prob¬ 
lem. Two special committees are now at 
work on it. We have taken the initial 
steps by the removal of the bureaucratic 
restrictions and controls. 

With the elimination of the numerous 
Government restrictions and controls on 
our economy. American production is 
now moving forward and the people will 
have real jobs at good wages. They will 
be able to purchase the things they need 
and want at prices they can afford. They 
will enjoy the highest standard of liv¬ 
ing in all history. That is our objective. 
Free men will attain that objective. 

AcmeULTURE. RECLAMATION, FLOOD CONTROL 

In our Republican Declaration of Prin¬ 
ciples we said: 

We have pledged stability of farm prices 
during the reconversion and readjustment 
periods. We will carry out those pledges. 
We will support sound, permanent proposals 
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to give farmers expanding markets and their 
fnlr share of the national Income. We re¬ 
affirm our long-standing support of soil and 
water conservutlon. We shall support meas¬ 
ures designed to protect better rural living. 

Those pledges the Republican Con¬ 
gress has kept. 

The program of the Republican Party 
to cushion the farmers against the post¬ 
war uncertainties and to strengthen 
their position for the long pull has been 
well advanced by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. 

In many ways this Congress has acted 
to bolster the farmer’s economy and like 
other segments of our population he is 
benefiting from our over-all, national 
program. Sweeping studies of the farm¬ 
er’s pKce in the postwar picture are 
under way. We shall round out our pro¬ 
gram on behalf ol the farmers during the 
next session of Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture Supply 
Act appropriates $613,046,826 for a 
broad field of activities. Major items 
are: 

Soil conservation operation.s. $38,000,- 
000: rural electrification, $5,000,000, plus 
a loan authorization of $225 000.000; 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
$15,000,000; Production and Marketing 
Administration, $265,000,000; Farmers 
Home Administration, $97,000,000; na¬ 
tional school lunches. $65,000,000; re¬ 
search and marketing. $9,000,000; Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. $4,375,400; 
Extension Service, $22,832,950; and na¬ 
tional forest protection, $24,014,891. 

We continued the Federal crop insur¬ 
ance program on a limited and experi¬ 
mental basis for wheat, cotton, corn, flax, 
and tobacco. The act clarifies the pur¬ 
pose of the program as a businesslike in¬ 
surance program rather than a form of 
farm relief or subsidy, by declaring a 
policy “to promote the national welfare 
by improving the economic stability of 
agriculture through a sound system of 
crop insurance and providing the means 
for the research and experience in devis¬ 
ing and establishing such insurance.’' 

We amended the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act provisions on marketing agree¬ 
ments and orders so as to provide more 
flexibility in the financing and adminis¬ 
tration of marketing agreements and 
orders, and to permit a continuity of op¬ 
eration not previously possible. The 
new legislation Is stop-gap In nature 
pending completion of hearings on a 
long-range agricultural program. 

The Eightieth Congress continued un¬ 
til December 31, 1948, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s price-support pro¬ 
gram for wool, and authorized the CCC 
to market Its existing stock pile of wool 
below parity prices. 

We extended for 5 years the Sugar Act 
of 1937, which was to terminate Decem¬ 
ber 31. 1947. The extension act au¬ 
thorizes establishment of production 
quotas for the domestic sugar industry 
and import quotas for off-shore countries 
such as Cuba and Puerto Rico. The pri¬ 
mary purpose of the act Is to stabilize the 
sugar industry while assuring an ade¬ 
quate supply of sugar for consumers at a 
reasonable price. 

In further compliance with our pledges 
to the farmers and others, the Republi¬ 


can Congress appropriated $116,718,700 
for river and harbor Improvements; 
$288,072,825 for flood control, and $56,- 
400,000 specifically for Mississippi River 
flood control. This Congress fully ap¬ 
preciates its responsibility to protect life 
and property against flood waters. We 
acted swiftly In supplying relief funds 
and materials during the Midwest floods 
this year. 

For the varied activities of the far- 
flung Department of the Interior during 
the present fiscal year the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress appropriated $194,587,850. Major 
items are: 

Western reclamation projects, in addi¬ 
tion to available funds of $117,877 501 
appropriated in previous years, $104,000,- 
000: Bonneville Power Admini.stration, 
$8,596,400, plus contract authorization of 
$4,935,500. Included in the general rec¬ 
lamation fund was $6,180,000 for the 
Hoover Dam project. 

THE PRESIDENCY 

Two measures fundamentally affecting 
the office of the President of the United 
States were passed by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress—the so-called Presidential Succes¬ 
sion Act and two-term Constitutional 
amendment. 

The Presidential Succession Act places 
the Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives next to the Vice President In the 
line of succc.'^sion, should the President, 
unfortunately, be unable to complete his 
term. Whenever there is no Vice Presi¬ 
dent at time of vacancy in the Presi¬ 
dency, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
rcsenta.,lves becomes President for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. 

Next in line of succe.ssion to the Speak¬ 
er is the Secretary of State and Cabinet 
members in the order oi the creation of 
their respective departments. 

The proposed Constitutional amend¬ 
ment now before State legislatures for 
ratification provides that no person shall 
be elected President more than twice, and 
that no person who has held the office 
of President’, or acted as President for 
more than 2 years of a term for which 
another person was elected President, 
shall be elected more than once. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

The sound, forward-looking pledge of 
the Republican Party to buttress our na¬ 
tional economy by enacting mea.sures to 
supply the needs of the various produc¬ 
tive segments of the Nation has been 
kept. 

In giving effect to these pledges the 
Eightieth Congress enacted hundreds of 
measures. They Included the following: 

National Science Foundation: The 
measure provided for establishment of a 
24-member National Science Foundation, 
under a director appointed by the Foun¬ 
dation, to encourage and coordinate 
scientific research and education by 
grants, loans, scholarships, and other 
forms of assistance to Individuals and 
organizations. Within the Foundation 
were to be divisions including national 
defense, mathematics, physics, and engi¬ 
neering. President Truman vetoed that 
meritorious legislation after Congress 
adjourned. 

Safety codes in coal mines: Establishes 
a code of safety standards in coal mines. 


adopting the Federal Mine Safety Code 
contained In an agreement between the 
Secretary of the Interior and the United 
Mine Workers of America. This legisla¬ 
tion is an interim measure pending fuller 
consideration by Congress of details. 

Mineral Leasing Act for acquired land: 
Extends mineral leasing laws, now ap¬ 
plicable to public-domain lands, to all 
lands, with certain exceptions, acquired 
by the Federal Government; centralizes 
in the Department of the Interior the 
function of stimulating the exploration 
of new petroleum reserves and of pro¬ 
moting the development of oil and gas 
on acquired lands. 

To stimulate production of domestic 
mines: Extends for 2 years, until June 
30. 1949 premium-price payments on 
strategic metals and minerals—copper, 
zinc, and lead, with manganese to be 
added to the program—and authorizes 
use of $70,000,000 of Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation funds to make the 
payments. President Truman vetoed 
that act after Congress adjourned. 

Interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas: Grants consent for a 4-year exten¬ 
sion of an interstate compact which has 
been in force 12 years. The compact has 
been ratified by 16 oil-producing States. 
It is designed to conserve oil and gas re¬ 
sources and maintain stability in these 
Industnes. 

Pacific fishery resources: Authorizes 
a program of investigation and research 
to develop fishery resources and promote 
fishing industries In Hawaii and Pacific 
Islands acquired during the war and now 
under United States trusteeships. This 
program is designed to improve the wel¬ 
fare of native inhabitants and also de¬ 
velop resources of areas vital to the se¬ 
curity of the United States. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Clarifies 
and completely organizes the laws and 
practices relating to the functions and 
duties of the Coast and Geodetic Sur¬ 
vey, a bureau of the Department of 
Commerce. Some of these laws were 
archaic and ambiguous. The new law 
adds authority to collect and disseminate 
geomagnetic data of vital Importance to 
sea and air naviation—information the 
War and Navy Departments want the 
Survey to supply. 

Coast Guard aviation stations: Au¬ 
thorizes an increase In the number of 
aviation stations which may be operated 
by the Coast Guard, thereby permitting 
greater efficiency in air-sea rescue work. 

Surplus airports and airport facilities: 
Permits transfer or sale of surplus air¬ 
ports and facilities by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to States and local governments 
in such manner as will foster develop¬ 
ment of civilian aviation and preserve 
for national defense purposes a strong, 
efficient and properly maintained nation¬ 
wide system of public airports. 

Surplus property for flood damage re¬ 
lief: Provides methods for transfer of 
surplus federally owned surplus property 
to State and local governments by gift 
or sale for alleviation of damage and dis¬ 
tress caused by floods or other catastro- 
phies. This property Includes such dur¬ 
ables as machinery, water and sewer 
pipes, and such articles as medicines, 
blankets, clothing, and bedding. 
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Small business representation: The 
Senate and House by adoption of a con¬ 
current resolution called upon all Fed¬ 
eral Government agencies to give fair 
representation to small businessmen on 
Government policy-making boards. 

Portal-to-portal pay suits: This legis¬ 
lation, Initiated by Congress and reluc¬ 
tantly signed by President Truman, 
smashed the so-called portal-to-portal 
back pay suits racket Involving $6,000,- 
000,000 in suits that threatened to bank¬ 
rupt many companies and throw men 
and women out of Jobs. 


The Eightieth Congress—A Report to the 
Speaker and My Constituents 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. A. L MILLER 

OP N^BHAEKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress draws to a close, it is well that 
we consider its accomplishments and re¬ 
late them to the welfare of our country 
and to the several districts we represent. 
While Congress legislates for the whole 
country the laws It pa.sses do not have 
the same application in all districts. I, 
therefore, feel that each one of us should 
make a report to the people wc repre¬ 
sent. In so doing we not only inform 
our own constituents but we make it pos¬ 
sible for all the Members of this House 
to understand the viewpoint of the sev¬ 
eral parts of our great Nation. 

The Eightieth Congress convened with 
certain well-defined Instructions from 
the people who elected its Members. 
They ended the control of that group 
which had for 14 years followed a course 
of bringing the lives and activities of the 
people more and more under the direc¬ 
tion and control of the Government in 
Washington. This change of leadership 
and the reorganization of the machinery 
of Congress set the pattern for this 
session. 

Hardly had the reorganization of the 
committees been accomplished and 
before they had had time to begin the 
consideration ol the bills referred to 
them for study, the leaders of the minor¬ 
ity, weU supported by newspaper and 
radio commentators, started to belabor 
the majority for not passing legislation. 
Of course, they cannot be greatly blamed 
for they had become used to a regime in 
which Congress, with a few notable ex¬ 
ceptions. had been relegated to a minor 
role whose main purpose had been to 
pass legislation drawn up by the execu¬ 
tive branch and handed it with a *‘must” 
tag attadbed. Much of this legislation 
was in the form of blanket grants of 
power to administrative agencies. Ex¬ 
ecutive orders and departmental regula¬ 
tions became the law by which rigid con¬ 
trols were set up over the people's activi¬ 
ties. Appropriations of money were 
made with abandon to finance socialistic 
schemes of every kind and without re- 
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gard to the mammoth debt that was be¬ 
ing piled up even before the war started. 

The people who guided our destiny 
and those who reported the activities 
of Government lost sight of the fact 
ttiat Congress was intended to be a de¬ 
liberative body and the branch of Gov¬ 
ernment charged with making its policy. 
Regardless of the criticism of the press, 
the complete lack of cooperation of the 
executive branch, and the active opposi¬ 
tion of the minority leadership, the 
Eightieth Congress has kept in mind the 
mandate it received from the people smd 
has driven ahead to its great accomplish¬ 
ment. With one notable exception, it 
carried out that mandate. While its 
income tax reduction bill passed the 
Congress twice it failed to become law by 
Presidential veto. Both times the mo¬ 
tion to override failed by a few votes 
to get the necessary two-thirds ma¬ 
jority—the last time in the Senate by 
3 votes. This is the first time a President 
ever successfully vetoed a tax bill. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt tried it once but his 
action was overridden by Congress. The 
vetoed bill gave a 30-percent reduction 
to taxpayers In the lower brackets, 20 
percent in the middle, and 10 percent in 
the upper brackets. The taxes of some 
49,000,000 people were affected. 

What has the Eightieth Congress ac¬ 
complished? Its record is excellent. It 
has made a good start In the reduction 
of a power-hungry bureaucracy to a size 
more in keeping with the necessities of 
a peacetime Government. The Demo¬ 
cratic administration, excluding all funds 
for the armed services and the Veterans' 
Administration, is spending twice as 
much as was spent for the entire Govern¬ 
ment operation in 1939. The commit¬ 
tees have ferreted out duplication and 
overlapping. Its greatest accomplish¬ 
ment for futiu*e reduction in Govern¬ 
ment expense was the formation of a 
bipartisan commission to make a 
thorough study of the executive branch 
and recommend reorganization to bring 
about efficiency to its sprawling bureauc¬ 
racy. It will make its report to the 
Eighty-first Congress. After that real 
reductions can be made. 

Congress passed the Taft-Hartlcy law 
to bring organized labor under such reg¬ 
ulations as would protect the public wel¬ 
fare and the rights of individual workers 
from the excesses practiced by certain 
powerful leaders and groups. It did so 
after long and exhaustive hearings before 
committees in both Houses, where oppor¬ 
tunity was given to everyone concerned 
to state his viewpoint and make recom¬ 
mendations. Regardless of wild state¬ 
ments of some whose authority would be 
reduced, the law does not harm organized 
labor. Demand for this legislation was 
so strong that the veto of the President 
was easily overridden in both the House 
and Senate. A majority of Democrats 
in both Houses Joined the Republicans 
to do this. It passed a law to outlaw 
some $7,000,000,000 of portal-to-portal 
pay suits filed by CIO unions which 
threatened bankruptcy to many indus¬ 
tries. 

The reluctance of the administration 
to relax wartime controls over produc¬ 
tion and distribution of goods made it 


necessary for Congress to take action to 
this end. Rigid Government controls 
were creating artificial shortages of food, 
clothing, and housing. The people were 
tired of interference In their businesses 
and their everyday lives, and demanded 
that Congress do something about It. 
Naturally, the freeing of goods from the 
rigid controls which were the principal 
causes of the shortages re.sulted in higher 
prices, but the stimulation to Increased 
production will bring about a more stable 
economy in the long run and at lower 
prices. The tremendous shipments of 
food and commodities to foreign coun¬ 
tries for relief and rehabilitation, to¬ 
gether with the record demand in this 
country due to high wages and inaximum 
employment, contributed to high prices. 
Food shipments amounted to 18,000,000 
tons and cost $2,300,000,000. We have 
done much to free the country from 
black markets and shortages of food, 
clothing, and housing are being over¬ 
come. Certainly, we could not continue 
bureaucratic control of industry and 
wages without completely destroying our 
free economy. 

In the matter of foreign affairs, the 
Congress has continued its nonpartisan 
approach. It has carried out the Presi¬ 
dent’s recommendations for legislation 
without regard to politics. It passed the 
Internailonai Refugee Organization bill 
and appropriated huge sums for foreign 
relief- The Senate approved the treaties 
requested by the President. Congress 
approved the Greek-Turkish loan and 
appropriated money to carry it out, in 
spite of the fact that the so-called Tru¬ 
man plan was announced before consul¬ 
tation with It. In general, it passed more 
legislation touching on international 
problems than has any previous Con¬ 
gress. Because of its Inability to get 
factual information from administrative 
sources, committees of Congress will 
make a study of conditions In Europe 
during the recess. In view of demands 
that will come in the next session, it Is 
necessary that this be done in the in¬ 
terest of the taxpayers. 

For the veterans Congress authorized 
cashing of terminal-leave bonds, extend¬ 
ed to December 31, 1947, the act for fa¬ 
cilitating the admission of alien fiancees 
of members of the armed services: ex¬ 
tended the privilege of renewing and re¬ 
instating national life insurance policies. 
It Increased the pensions of Civil War 
and Spanish-Amcrican War veterans and 
their dependents by 20 percent. It ap¬ 
propriated over seven billions for 
benefits. 

Much legislation was passed in the in¬ 
terest of national defense. Among the 
laws passed were the armed services uni¬ 
fication, the National Science Founda¬ 
tion,’ and the Selective Service Records 
Act. Congress has submitted the two- 
term limitation to the Presidency amend¬ 
ment to the States. It passed a Rent 
Control Act which provides for decon¬ 
trol next year and sets up machinery for 
fair adjustments of rents in the mean¬ 
time. It also lifts restrictions on bous¬ 
ing that has already stepped up con¬ 
struction of homes and rental units. In 


* Vetoed by the President. 
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1946, under control of the Democrats, the 
administration had $700,000,000 to spend 
for emergency housing but produced 
practically none. Among other measures 
was an authorization of $15,000,000 * for 
emergency flood control, automatic pro¬ 
motion of substitute postal carriers, 
freezing of social-security tax at 1 per¬ 
cent until 1950, continued price-support 
program for wool, and a $400,000,000 in¬ 
crease in the maximum insurance the 
National Housing Authority may issue on 
mortgages on new homes. 

One of the most important functions 
of the Congrc.ss is to lay before the peo¬ 
ple the information on how their Gov¬ 
ernment is operating. Only in this way 
can a government of the people operate 
succes.sfully. The information is devel¬ 
oped In hearings before the regular com¬ 
mittees of each House and in investiga¬ 
tions of special committees. Upon this 
information the Congress can intelli¬ 
gently consider and act on legislation. 
All the committees of the House have 
held exhaustive hearings on bills they 
have reported. I i^ant to mention par¬ 
ticularly the hearings of the Committee 
on Education and Labor which gave 
much time to the consideration of labor 
legislation and the activities of certain 
leaders such as Petrillo. the czar of the 
American Federation of Musicians. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has thrown a spotlight on the activities 
of Communists and fellow travelers and 
their infiltration Into Government agen¬ 
cies. Only by doing this have we been 
able to force these agencies to get rid of 
their disloyal employees. 

The Committee on Agriculture is in¬ 
vestigating the operation of the farm 
program and laying the ground work for 
any changes it will recommend for the 
future It is seeking a wider use of farm 
products and a definite parity or sup¬ 
port price for agricultural commodities. 
The Committee on Public Lands, of which 
I am a member, has been giving careful 
consideration to the millions of acres of 
lands now owned by various Federal 
agencie.s and which yield no taxe.s for 
State and local governments. It Is also 
studying our program of Irrigation and 
reclamation. The Committees are the 
workshop of Congress. 

As residents of the Great Plains area 
the people of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Nebra.ska are interested in 
what this Congress did toward the de¬ 
velopment of the natural resources of 
our country. The future welfare of the 
whole country depends on the.se resources 
and so their development is the duty of 
the whole country. While I feel that 
Congress has not done all it could in this 
respect I am glad to report to my people 
that it has done a lot. It has tried to 
furnish all the money that could be eco¬ 
nomically expended in view of the short¬ 
age of materials, high prices, and the 
high employment rate we are nov; ex¬ 
periencing. Members of the Nebraska 
delegation in Congress, in cooperation 
with the Representatives from other 
States attempted in every way to ac- 


* Total appropriated for flood control. $122,- 
209,800. 


quaint the Congress with the need and to 
bring about the necessary action. 

The Agriculture Appropriation Act 
carries sufficient funds for planning and 
technical assistance in soil conservation 
and crop production. Some cuts were 
made in the budget estimates for sub.sl- 
dies and incentive payments on the basis 
that the sound financial condition and 
high Income from farm operations made 
them unnecessary at this time. These 
were practices initiated during depres¬ 
sion years when farmers were badly in 
need of help. Resistance to the cuts 
came principally from the bureaucracies 
who, regardless of the need, never want 
to see their functions curtailed. While 
a small cut was made in the funds REA 
was authorized to loan to districts, Con¬ 
gress feels it is offset by the provision 
allowing it to borrow direct from the 
Treasury and thus save three-fourths of 
1 percent Interest to the borrowers. A 
cut was also made for administrative 
expense but the Congress feels that the 
elimination of unnecessary supervision 
and red tape in the administrative set-up 
will leave sufficient funds for carrying 
on the program. The Congress will con¬ 
tinue to provide all the funds necessary 
for rural electrification. 

The final figure appropriated for recla¬ 
mation and irrigation, together with the 
funds obligated for work to be done in 
this fiscal year and the balances still in 
the hands of the Bureau, will insure max¬ 
imum prosecution of this Important pro¬ 
gram, In addition to funds given the 
Bureau of Reclamation Congress appro¬ 
priated increased funds for the Army 
Engineers to step up their part of the 
work of flood control and development of 
the Missouri River under the Pick-Sloan 
plan. Funds were also provided the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation for construction ol 
a power line from Bridgeport to Alliance, 
Nebr., and from Pine Bluffs to Cheyenne, 
Wyo.. that will provide much needed 
power for REA districts In Nebraska. 

It has been most difficult for this Con¬ 
gress to establish a sound fiscal policy for 
peacetime government. The President’s 
budget of $37,000,000,000 is the largest 
ever presented to a Congress in time of 
peace. Every cut suggested by the Re¬ 
publicans was sternly opposed by the 
administration and the Democratic lead¬ 
ership in the Congress. It now looks like 
the budget has been reduced by about 
two and seven-tenths billions. An addi¬ 
tional amount up to three billions of for¬ 
mer appropriations has been rescinded, 
which represents money held by the de¬ 
partments and agencies and which would 
be spent by them if not rescinded. The 
Republican Party can rightfully claim a 
$5,000,000,000 reduction from the over¬ 
stuffed and padded budget the President 
had to have for the fiscal year of 1948. 

The first session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress has made a remarkable record, and 
every member of the majority party and 
those of the minority who put aside par¬ 
tisanship for the welfare of their country 
can take pride for the part they had in it. 
When this session closes I, like most of 
my colleagues, will return to my district 
calling on the people in their homes and 
at their places of business to seek their 


advice and counsel. I will visit every one 
of the 38 counties in my district. I have 
always followed this practice and found 
it an excellent tonic for the mental con¬ 
gestion brought on by the confusion and 
pressure in Washington. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EX'TENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28 . 1947 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude a statement in support of Federal 
aid to education which I recently made 
before the Subcommittee ol Education 
and Labor, which has this matter under 
study. The statement is as follows: 

BTATBMENl OF HON. ESTES KEFAUVER, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS. THIRD DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LADOR 
OF HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, IN SUPPORT 
OF II n 2180, A BILL DY MR. KEFAUVER PRO¬ 
VIDING FTIDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, TUESDAY, 
APRIL 29, 1947 

Mr. ChHlrmiin, since 1 have been In Con¬ 
gress the matter of PcUcrnl aid for public 
education has been one of my primary Inter¬ 
ests 1 have constantly sought ways and 
mcuiis to raise the standards of education 
and to assist In plans to relieve the great in¬ 
equality in educational opportunity that has 
resulted in llllteracv in many of the poorer 
States. It is my understanding that for 26 
years bills with this major purpose have been 
before Cungicss, yet in all this time there Is 
no recorji of positive or effective action 
J have introduced a bill. H R 2188. asking 
for appropriations to assist the Btates in 
flnauclng a minimum foundation program of 
public elementary and public secondary edu¬ 
cation. and in reducing the inequalities of 
educational opportunity offered our youth I 
want to devote the time allotted to me to 
a brief discussion of public education. 

Education Is Imporiani to every boy and 
girl In this country because It Is the only 
meano that they have for relating them¬ 
selves to the extremely complex social and 
economic life that has developed out of a 
war-torn world. It Is extremely Important 
to the States and local communltioh. because 
It is the major means that will enable the 
maximum development of their human and 
material resources. It Is of utmost Impor¬ 
tance to the Nation In the maintenance of 
national security and the building of do¬ 
mestic prosperity. It Is vital to the world 
because only through a well-enlightened peo¬ 
ple do we have any possibility of creating 
an enduring peace 

Complete equality of opportunity was the 
Idealistic dream of our founding fathers. It 
has never materlnllzed fully because we have 
never provided equality In the educational 
opportunity offered to all of our youth Fail¬ 
ure to take some positive and effective action 
on Federal aid to public education at this 
time would seem to be a tragic disregard and 
neglect of our primary resource- the youth 
of America In many of America’s less 
wealtliy States children get one-third to one- 
hall as many weeks of schooling as more 
fortunate children in wealthier States. The 
range of educational opportunity offered in 
this country is now as great us 60 to 1 Actu¬ 
ally there are no lees than 2,000,000 children 
in this country who five in axea> sufltetontly 
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wealtby to spend 60 times the amount at 
money that can be afforded to provide the 
meager education offered to another 2,000,000 
less fortunate children. This means that the 
social and economic opportunity of youth de¬ 
pends almost wholly upon the part of the 
country in which he is bom. In the rural 
areas of a poor State hla chances for an 
education that will put him In a position 
to compete on an equal basis with those bom 
under more fortunate circumstances is al¬ 
most negligible. To me this is a most deplor¬ 
able situation. In the world’s richest Nation 
that has for so many years exempllffed to the 
remaining nations of the world the value and 
the force of public education. 

I have always thought that we lead the 
world In the realization of the power and 
force of public education, yet last year we 
spent only 1.5 percent of our total national 
Income on education. During this same year 
Britain spent 3 percent of Its total national 
income for education, while Russia spent 
percent of its total national Income for the 
development of its educational system. 
When we realize that Great Britaiu and 
Russia both learned of the value of educa¬ 
tional expenditures from us we realize that 
we can no longer neglect to provide adequate 
support of America’s public schools. 

1 could use the time allotted to me this 
morning wholly in citing to you existing con¬ 
ditions in American education that present 
what has been popularly termed the crisis In 
education. I am quite sure that experts will 
present statistics and other data to such an 
extent that It will be unnecessary for me to 
go into detail in describing those conditions. 
The major cause of this crisis Is a teacher 
shortage which has developed at a time when 
the demands upon the schools are such that 
a greatly increased teaching lorcc Is needed. 
This teacher shortage has been brought about 
by the influence of a number ol factors. Un¬ 
questionably the first and most important of 
these lactors is the low wage that has been 
paid teachers for a number of years. Many 
of our teachers are employed at salaries be¬ 
low that of school Janitors, scrub women, gar¬ 
bage collectors, and bartenders. The aver¬ 
age annual salary of teachers In my State in 
1944-45 amounted to approximately $1,300 
and for the Nation as a whole only $1,846. 
This Is a condition that will no longer be 
tolerated by many teachers. It tends to un¬ 
dermine and destroy the efforts to stabilize 
teaching as a profession 1 know the results 
of this appalling low-salary condition because 
of the stream ot personal correspondence and 
visits from school representatives that 1 have 
almost every day. 

During the war the Federal Government 
reached Into all corners of the country and 
into all walks of life for manpower to serve 
its wartime needs. In this emergency the 
teaching profession magnificently filled Its 
quota. We found classroom teachers In every 
branch of the armed services on every battle 
front and serving the country in its every 
wai'tlme need. But this in Itself produced a 
terrific Impact upon the schools, because 
many ol these teachers learned that the ad¬ 
vantages, financial and otherwise. In other 
fields of employment offered greater oppor¬ 
tunity, and those whose love for teaching 
WHS not Buflaclently strong to overcome the 
self-sacrifice necessary to go back to under¬ 
paid and overworked situations have left 
the profession for good. This situation has 
been termed the greatest vocational migra¬ 
tion of history. Another highly significant 
factor comes from the pressure of extra pop¬ 
ulation. In the 6 years following America’s 
entry Into World War 11. 13,000.000 babies 
were born. Some population experts had 
predicted only 4.000,000. ’This increase in 
population began to be felt in the schools 
last year as Increased enrollments were re¬ 
ported from almost every State. Further In¬ 
creases were reported this year and as this 
bulge in child population moves upward the 


demands on the schools for increased num¬ 
bers of teachers produces conditions that can 
result only in the disastrous disintegration of 
our American public schools unless steps are 
taken at once to alleviate them. 

This disaster must not be permitted to 
happen. The economic strength and secu¬ 
rity of our Nation, the individual welfare of 
every citizen, depends more and more upon 
the educational ability of its citizenry. A 
Blgnlflcant study made by the education 
committee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce points out that the level of edu¬ 
cational attainment of the adult population 
la a determining factor in the level of Income 
of the country itself. It has been estimated 
that if the average level of the adult popu¬ 
lation of 11 of the Southern States having 
lowest educational status could be Increased 
by only 1 year, which would mean an average 
of BVjs years of schooling, the increased pro¬ 
ductivity thereby in these 11 States would 
raise the total Income of the Nation by ap¬ 
proximately $4,000,000,000. 

Due to the mobility of our population, and 
especially of our youth, illiteracy Is not 
merely a local liability, but a national one as 
well. The declining birth rate in all our 
major cities and the increasing birth rate 
In rural areas means that as population pres¬ 
sures are brought to bear upon the youth ol 
low economic areas, the migratory trend is 
toward the city. This is one of the reasons 
why the removal of inequalities of educa¬ 
tional opportunity Is a major responEitalllty 
of the Nation and consequently the Federal 
Government. 

During the operation of the Selective Serv¬ 
ice System nearly one-half of the rejections 
were for educational or health defects. Thus, 
at a time when our Nation had its greatest 
need for healthy and intelligent manpower 
It Is estimated that the equivalent of no 
less than 20 combat divisions were unable 
to serve the Nation because ol Illiteracy and 
educational disqualification. 

There is no doubt ol the keen Nation¬ 
wide interest In the teacircr shortage and 
the critical problems oi the public schools 
Many editorials have appeared in newspaperb 
over the Nation Frequent articles have been 
pre.8cnted in national periodicals. Even the 
news reels and the radio have presented 
to the people what Is happening to their 
schools It Is unloriunate that this partial 
break-down of the school system was ever 
forced to public attention through a senes 
of teacher strikes. To me it Is disgraceful 
that this great country should permit our 
public-school situation to become so des¬ 
perate that teachers should have to resort 
to such extreme measures 

I am flrm in my conviction that only 
throuv;h Federal aid to supplement State 
and local effort can the future soundness 
of our system of public education be assured. 
To that end I have introduced H R. 2188. 
I do not claim that It Is the best bill before 
your committee. I do believe that it con¬ 
tains certain principles which are abso¬ 
lutely essential in the development of a 
sound system of Federal aid to public edu¬ 
cation This bill would establish u mini¬ 
mum program of education which would 
enable those underprivileged areas of the 
Nation to assure a minimum expenditure 
of $40 per year frar each school child. At 
the same time this bill provides every pro¬ 
tection to the rights of the States and the 
local committees in the administration and 
supervision of their schools, and actually 
prohibits the Federal Ckrvernment In any 
encinachment upon these rights. 

America's deep laith in her free public- 
school system as a sound foundation for 
our democracy is being put to a severe test 
at this time. It is my deep and sincere hope 
that your committee after due consideration 
of the measures that are proposed will re¬ 
port to the Congress a bill that will accom¬ 
plish the purposes so long neglected. 
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Wtr Department Dilatory in Makinif 
Reports on Bills 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D.IARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, July 25 .1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record I wish to say 
that I am greatly disappointed in the 
service given Members of Congress and 
congressional committees by the War 
Department. 

On April 22,1947, the Honorable John 
McCorm.\ck, Representative from Massa¬ 
chusetts, introduced H. R. 3155, to au¬ 
thorize the promotion of certain officers 
and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, and on April 30. 1947, Mr. 
McCormack introduced H. R. 3270, relat¬ 
ing to the promotion of certain officers 
and former officers of the Army of the 
United States. Reports were requested 
from the War Department by the chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv¬ 
ices to whom these bills had been re¬ 
ferred, and notwithstanding that these 
reports were requested at the time the 
bills were Introduced, no report has yet 
been received from the War Department 
at this date, the closing date of this ses¬ 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr, Speaker, the Congress has been 
liberal in appropriating money for the 
War Department, the sums appropriated 
seemingly sufficient to cover the cost of 
carrying on all of the functions of this 
branch of the services, and it seems to 
me unpardonable that the Congress docs 
not obtain more satisfaction and con¬ 
sideration from the War Department In 
matters connected with the busines.s of 
the Congress in connection with matters 
in which their constituents are in¬ 
terested. I hope in the future more at¬ 
tention will be given consideration in 
time for action before Congress ad¬ 
journs. 


Clark Hill Project Supported by Hon. 
John J. Riley^ of South Carolina 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. RILEY 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, while I did 
not have the privilege of attending the 
hearings before the House Committee on 
Appropriations when they were consid¬ 
ering the Clark Hill project located be¬ 
tween my State and Georgia, I very ac¬ 
tively supported this appropriation on 
the floor of the House and attended the 
hearings when the matter was being con¬ 
sidered by the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee of the Senate. My former colleague, 
the Honorable Butler B. Hare, presented 
a statement to the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee giving a history of this 
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project and so nearly expressed the 
views which I entertain relative to this 
proposal that I have obtained unanimous 
consent to include this statement in the 
extension of my remarks as follows: 

Statement op Butlek B. Hare Before Apfro- 

PRiATioNs Committee or the Senate, Jxjvr 

14, 1947 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com¬ 
mittee, the Justifications for the requested 
appropriation are about the same as they were 
last year and not much different to what 
they were year before last, when you made 
appropriations for the 2 years amounting to 
$5,COO,000. and there Is not a great difference 
In the justifications today and those approved 
by the Congress 3 years ago, when the con- 
Btructiou and operation of the Clark Hill 
project were authorized. However, there is 
one difference in the situation 

Last year, when you appropriated (4.300,000, 
and 2 years ago, when vou appropriated 
$1,000,000, and 3 years ago, v/hcn the Congress 
authorized the construction and operation of 
the project, the Savannah River Electric Co„ 
throu:>h Its officials and other representatives, 
were either standing on the side line or ac¬ 
tually on the firing line urging this commit¬ 
tee and the Congress to approve the project, 
make the necessary appropriations for con¬ 
structing and operating the project in every 
detail But today its officials and representa¬ 
tives are here urging you and the Congress 
to delete from the bill before you every dollar 
requested for the further development of the 
Clark Hill project, giving you 101 reasons or 
excuses for Its request. 

Mr Chairman, I am sure you and your com¬ 
mittee are familiar with the history of this 
project and other similar projects. You are 
familiar with the justifications for the au¬ 
thorisation of this project, and I shall, there¬ 
fore. not burden you by repeating them, but 
will undertake to give you my reaction to the 
excuses—I will not call them justifications— 
offered why this project should now be de- 
authorlzcd. after it has been under coirstruc- 
tlon now for about 2 years. 

I do not want to be unfair to the power 
company, but I want to state at the outset 
that in view of Its past conduct. 1 have some 
serious double as to the verity or sincerity of 
its present propoFal when it offers to reim¬ 
burse the Government loi expenditures 
already made and then construct and oper¬ 
ate the project in its entirety under Govern¬ 
ment specifications. Government control. 
Government supervision, and Government 
direction. 1 em forced to this conclusion for 
the rciEon that this same company obtained 
a license from the Federal Power Commission 
to develop this project in 1928 and voluntarily 
surrendered it 4 years later, or in 1932, the 
reason assigned for its action at that time 
being they did not care to be bothered with 
Goveniment red tape. Government super¬ 
vision, and Government direction in the con¬ 
struction and operation of such plant, the 
president of the company saying that his 
company had decided it would never build 
another hydroelectric plant. We can all un- 
deii!tand why the company would object to 
Gcverninent supervision or direction In han¬ 
dling hath the fiood-control feature, the navi¬ 
gation feature, and the elcctrlc-powcr feature 
provided for in the proposal, but I submit if 
that were u good reason tor not developing 
the project in 1032 when the companv sur¬ 
rendered its license It would still be sufficient 
reason for not developing the project In 1948 
should this item be eliminated and n new 
license granted, because our Government, 
under the Constitution. Is charged with the 
responsibility of piotectlng and preserving 
the waters in our navigable streams, and it 
will, logically, have Just as much Government 
red tape, as much Government control, super¬ 
vision. and direction in 1918 as there was In 
1932, and this will continue to be so as long as 
our present system of government continues. 


I know that the reason the company now 
assigns for not building the project in 1932 
Is that it was not financially able to do so, 
and, owing to the stringency In the money 
market, the company was not able to secure 
the necessary funds. That may be a reason¬ 
able excuse, for 1 am sure the company itself 
was not able to finance the project, and I am 
not sure It is any better off today financially 
than it was at that time. It is trud the com¬ 
pany has said it is ready, willing, and able to 
finance the project, but I have not scon where 
Its witnesses have endeavored in any way 
whatsoever to show the financial standing of 
this company. They have not even shown 
its capitalization, its assets, or whether It has 
liquid holdings of any kind. In fact, I think 
it is a reflection upon the integrity and the 
business Intelligence of the committee and 
the Congress to ask them to rely merely upon 
an unsupported promise and confess they 
were heretofore mistaken in authorizing this 
project and appropriating money for its con¬ 
struction This company may admit its in¬ 
dividual financial weakness, but will insist 
that its afflliates and associates are ready, 
willing, and able to assist in carrying out any 
commitment that meets with their approval. 
I am not prepared to deny that assumption, 
but it appears to me that If the sole difficulty 
of this company in 1932 was its financial in¬ 
ability. it could certainly have called upon its 
affiliates at that time to come to its rescue, 
because it has been testified that they have 
built or now have under construction three or 
four steam-power plants to serve the same or 
contiguous territory adjoining the Clark Hill 
area, and that all of these plants will be in 
operation by July 1948. It occurs to me they 
should be able to got money to construct a 
hydroelectric plant as easily as they could get 
It for use in building steam plants 

POWER COMPANY CHANCES ITS MIND 

Tile Savannah River Electric Co admits 
that for a period of 11 years, from 1935 to 
1946, It favored and Insisted that the Gov¬ 
ernment should develop and operate the 
Clark Hill project, but says it changed its 
mind a year ago because the Government 
or the Congress broke faith with the power 
company when it provided in the Authori¬ 
zation Act of December 1944 that coopera¬ 
tives should have a priority on the power to 
be generated, saying that the power company 
had an understanding or agreement with the 
Government that the power company would 
assist and cooperate In constructing and op¬ 
erating the plant upon the condition that 
the power company was to have u priority 
on all of the power at the switchboard when 
generated. I note from the hearings belore 
the Appropriations Committee of the House 
a few weeks ago it wjis emphasized that this 
was probably the primary reason why the 
company is now opposing this approprlailon, 
indicating to the committee, however, that 
the power company would still have no ob¬ 
jection to the Government building the proj¬ 
ect and discharging its administrative duties 
in connection with the flood control and the 
promotion of the navigation features and 
permit the power company to have a piior 
right on the use, sale, and distribution of 
the power developed It would certainly be 
an ideal situation from the power company's 
interest for the Government to build and 
maintain the dam for navigation and llc}od- 
control purposes and give the company the 
exclusive right to use the waters impounded 
for generating electric power at almost a 
nominal price for a limited number of years 
and thereafter to have exclusive right to use 
the impounded waters as It may elect. In 
my opinion, that is exactly what the power 
company would like to have 

But before we get away from this alleged 
contract or agreement between the power 
company and the Government, I want to rcier 
to the record and Invite your attention to a 
public hearing held in Augusta. Qa., in 
October 1935, where the president of the 


Savannah River Electric Co. testified at 
length and, in his opening statement, said: 

“I did not come here for the purpose of 
hurting this enterprise. I came with the 
view of helping wherever possible I do not 
want to volunteer anything except with the 
approval of the committee in charge of it. 
We did not initiate the petition for the 
development of Clark Hill. We are not in 
objection or antagonistic toward it. We wish 
to cooperate with it to the fullest extent of 
our ability. I would like to say we are here 
for the purpose of its support.” 

While discussing how the electric power 
would be disposed of following the construc¬ 
tion of the plant. Mr Arkwright, then presi¬ 
dent of the company, said: 

"I assume that some of the load would bo 
allocated to South Carolina and perhaps 
some to Savannah, but whatever remains, 
or if you cannot get it absorbed in South 
Carolina or Savannah, I believe the Georgia 
Power Co could, in time, absorb it all." 

Proceeding further, and in concluding his 
statement, Mr. Arkwright said: 

‘T do not demand that we distribute It. 
I merely say we have the facilities and the 
market and are willing to do it if you wish. 
• • • But, regardless of what plan you 

may finally recommend, we stand ready to 
cooperate to the fullest extent in making 
available to you any Information we may 
have which you may think pertinent to your 
Investigation.” 

I do not see any agreement there between 
the power company and the Government or 
any agency of the Government that the com¬ 
pany was to have any prior right whatsoever 
to the power to be generated. In fact, the 
president of the company did not request 
the right to any of the power as a condition 
or consideration for the support and cooper¬ 
ation of the power company for which he was 
speaking. On the contrary, he negatived the 
possibility of an agreement when he said: 

*‘l do not demand that wc distribute it. 1 
merely say wo have the facilities and market 
and are willing to do it if you wish ” 

It Is true he wrote a letter 8 years later 
to the Army engineers in which he said the 
Georgia Power Co. would be willing to take 
all the power at the switchboard upon the 
completion of the project We should re¬ 
member this was long after the Army engi¬ 
neers. the Federal Power Commission, the 
War Department, the Interior Department, 
and the Piesjdent of the United States had 
approved the project and approved it with 
the understanding If there were any recloro- 
cal understanding, the Government would 
construct and operate the project free from 
any obligation whatsoever to the Savannah 
River Electric Co., the Georgia Power Co . or 
any other power company But when the 
power companies saw the project was to be 
approved the Georgia Power Co., not the 
Savannah River Electric Co, came in and 
made a bid for a prior right to use and dis¬ 
tribute the power, but there was no agree¬ 
ment. not even an Implied agreement, be¬ 
tween the company and the Government, and 
the reason Savannah River Electric Co Is 
making this charge is to try and excuse its 
own breach of faith We want to emphasize 
that when President Arkwright wrote the 
letter about getting all of the power at the 
Bv/itchbeard, ho stated that the Geoigia 
Power Co. W'ould be in a position to take the 
power. He did not say he was writing for 
tho Savannah Electric Co., whose offlclnls and 
representatives are now alleging bad fallh on 
the part of the Government It uppears to 
mo that this Savannah River Electric Co. 
is serving only as a cat's-pav/ for the Georgia 
Power Co , tho Ccminonwcalth & Southern 
Corp. of Now York, including other newer 
companies, because this company was organ¬ 
ized about 20 years ago. but if it has ever 
constructed or operated a plant. I have not 
hoard of it It is my understanding it was 
incorporated with capital stock of nut less 
than $100,000 and not more than $600,000, 
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and about the only thing we have been able 
to learn what It has done In the meantime 
Is to purchase abotit 40,000 acres of land at 
a cost of about $700,000. Therefore, from a 
financial standpoint or from the standpoint 
of experience, I do not see bow It could be 
possible for the Federal Power Commission, 
under the law. to approve a license for this 
company to construct a project which It now 
claims wlU cost from $45,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 . 

Of course, the power company Is now pro¬ 
claiming from the housetops that if the Qov- 
emment completes and operates this proj¬ 
ect It will mean the placing of Government 
in business In competition with private en¬ 
terprise. This Is one of the old and thread¬ 
bare arguments that has been used on many 
other occasions since the beginning ol our 
Government. There may be a limited 
amount of competition when the Govern¬ 
ment begins operating the plant, but It 
should be remembered that practically 
every program heretofore Inaugurated by the 
Federal Government for the benefit of the 
people has, to some extent, been in competi¬ 
tion with some individual or group of Indi¬ 
viduals in conducting their business. For 
example, we construct ships In most of our 
navy yards which, to some extent, competes 
with the shipbuilding Industry, but navy 
yards are not established with the idea of 
putting the Government in business or in 
competition with private enterprise. We 
manufacture cloth, we make clothing, furnl- 
txne, shoes, and many other things in our 
Federal prisons which, to some extent, com¬ 
pete with private enterprise but we do not 
build prisons tor the purpose of putting the 
Government in business or to compete with 
private enterprise. Our program of con¬ 
structing paved public highways competes to 
some extent with practically every system of 
transportation, but we do not think of the 
highways being In busincas or In competition 
with private enterprise. Our parcel-post 
system competes to some extent with the 
railroads and express companies, but since 
It is In the Interest of all the people we do 
not consider the Government Is In business 
or In competition with private enterprise. 
Our public-health programs are in competi¬ 
tion with the medical profession to some 
extent. Oixr agrlcixltural experiment sta¬ 
tions are, to some extent. In competition with 
scientists, and our agricultural colleges are 
in competition with private Institutions In 
fact, the Savannah River Electric Co. urges 
that the Clark Hill Dam should be con¬ 
structed to promote flood control and navi¬ 
gation, even though the navigation would be 
In competition with the railroad, air lines, 
and other means of transportation, but it 
does not raise the question of competition 
BO long as the program relates to some other 
activity, but it objects to the production of 
electricity at Clark Hill unless it Is given 
complete control. 

The Clark Hill project Is primarily for flood 
control and the promotion of navigation; the 
power feature Is only for the purpose of 
helping reimburse the Government for Its 
expenditure. It Is not for the purpose of 
putting the Government In business and no 
one knows this any better than the Savannah 
River Electric Co. Its own president so 
stated at a public hearing In Atlanta. Ga.. 
October 28, 1946, less than a year ago, when 
be said: 

“The Government is not Interested In 
making or selling electricity. The Govern¬ 
ment Is Interested in navigation and flood 
control. They make and sell electric power 
as an incident to their control of the river 
for navigation purposes.*’ 

The Savannah River Electric Co. has prom¬ 
ised other committees of the Congress that 
if this appropriation is defeated and the 
Federal Power Commission should give it 
another license it will construct and operate 
this project, but this is not the only promise 
this power company has made. When It filed 


application with the Federal Power Oommls- 
Blon in 1928 for a license to develop this 
project, it promised it would develop and op¬ 
erate the project and assured the Federal 
Power Commission It waa ready, willing, and 
able to do ao, but It changed its mind in 
1932. 

When the Savannah River Electric Oo. went 
to the poor farmers of South Carolina and 
Georgia and urged them to sell their lands at 
what now appears to be ridiculously low 
prices. It promised these people It would con¬ 
struct the largest hydroelectric plant In South 
Carolina or Georgia, which would solve their 
flood-control and navigation problems at the 
same time and furnish them with all of the 
electric power they could possibly use and It 
would be at exceedingly low prices, but this 
company changed its mind. 

In 1936. this some power company prom¬ 
ised the people of South Carolina and Georgia 
that If they would get the Government to 
construct and operate this plant it would 
cooperate in every way possible. In 1943 
when this company urged the Army engineers 
and the Federal Power Oommlssion to recom¬ 
mend to Congress the development and oper¬ 
ation of this project should be by the Fed¬ 
eral Government, It again promised these 
agencies that it would convey to the Govern¬ 
ment 40,000 acres of land at a price not ex¬ 
ceeding its cost, provided the Government 
would build the plant, but this company has 
again changed its mind. If you will observe 
that every time this company has changed Its 
mind relative to the development of this 
project since Its Incorporation, the change 
was made with the hope that it would pro¬ 
mote Its own selfish interests and not for the 
benefit of the people, and in the light of 
these observations. I do not see how any 
Individual or group of individuals could 
rely upon the promise of this company to do 
anything In the Interest of the public. 

However, one of the arguments they submit 
as to why this appropriation should be de¬ 
feated and the power company be given a new 
license Is that if the Government does the 
work It will not pay any taxes to the counties 
on the lands covered by Impounded waters, 
whereas the power company says that If It Is 
permitted to build end operate the plant Its 
taxes In the counties would be Increased and 
the taxes of the people would be decreased. 
This Illustrates another change of mind or 
attitude. Last year, and the JO years previous 
thereto, when the power company was urging 
the Federal Government to build and operate 
the plant It was not telling the people then 
their taxes would Increase if it sold Its lands 
to the Government. On the contrary, reports 
are, the representatlvras of the power company 
were then saying they would take the money 
received "rom the sale of lands and enlarge 
their activities, which would increase their 
taxes to the point where revenue to the State 
and counties would be greater than if they 
retained the lands without the development. 

Furthermore, this company Insisted there 
would be a great many new enterprises com¬ 
ing to that area and they would be contrib¬ 
uting taxes far in excess of the amount con¬ 
tributed by the power company so long as 
the lands and power were undeveloped. It is 
not hard to see that this power company can 
easily change Its mind to fit any situation 
that may arise, particularly where selfish 
Interests are Involved and a mere promise to 
construct and operate the plant, should this 
committee defeat the appropriation, may not 
be worth the paper it is written on. There 
Is no assurance or guaranty, further than a 
mere promise, that the project would be de¬ 
veloped by the power company should an op¬ 
portunity be afforded. Only a few weeks 
ago when the vice president of the Savannah 
River Electric Co. appeared as a witness be¬ 
fore the Appropriations Committee of the 
House be was asked by a member of the 
committee: "What guaranties can you give 
that you would proceed with It expeditiously. 
If the Army engineers were to step out of the 


picture?" His reply was: "I give no guaran¬ 
ties other than the application and our com¬ 
mitments and our good faith and our good 
word, which to ua is more valuable than any 
bond." This reply to the Inquiry may satisfy 
some people but I do not believe It will be 
sufficient to satisfy this committee or any 
agency of the Government, particularly where 
$45,000,000 or $50,000,000 may be Involved. 

SUMMART 

Mr. Chairman, I shall summarize the situ¬ 
ation as I see it and conclude my state¬ 
ment. On December 22. 1944, the Congress 
passed the flood-control bill which carried a 
provision authorizing the construction and 
operation of what is now frequently ref cried 
to as the Clark Hill project on the Savannah 
River near Clark Hill, 8. C. Two appropria¬ 
tions totaling $5,500,000 for this piupose 
have been made In the meantime, and con¬ 
struction of the project is well under way. 

Last August the Savannah River Electric 
Co. filed an application with the Federal 
Power Commission for a licen.se to construct 
and operate this project, saying the company 
will reimburse the Government for money 
expended thereon up to date and then con¬ 
struct and operate the project under Gov¬ 
ernment supervision and direction. The ap¬ 
plication was denied on the ground that 
Congres- by appropriate legislation had 
authorized the construction and operation 
by the Army engineers, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Department of the 
Interior. 

A few months later. In the early part of 
this year, the Savannah River Electric Co. 
appealed to the Congress asking it to reverse 
Its former action and authorize this com¬ 
pany to construct and operate the project. 
This company elected to use the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee to englneei the appeal to 
and through the Congress, Since then prac¬ 
tically every Member of the Congress has 
been approached in some way or other and 
urged to support Its request or petition. Less 
than 2 weeks ago when the bill now before 
you for consideration was up tor considera¬ 
tion in the House of Representatives, an 
effort was made to eliminate the appropria¬ 
tion Item therein for the Clark Hill project 
with the idea that the Item should be elimi¬ 
nated. the Federal Power Commission would 
then be free to issue a license to the Savannah 
River Electric Co to develop and operate the 
Chuk Hill project. I assume the same argu¬ 
ments made there have been submitted to 
your committee. 

When a motion was made in the House by 
the chairman of a subcommittee of the Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee to strike from the bill 
the item carried in the appropriation bill 
to continue the construction of this project, 
it was argued that since the Savannah River 
Electric Co. had offered to develop the project 
under Government specifications and oper.ite 
It under Government supervision and d'roc- 
tlon, the Congress should rescind its hereto¬ 
fore actions and allow the Savannah River 
Electric Co. to proceed with the constiu-tlon 
A strong appeal was made to the memLeishlp 
of the House, but when the vote wis reached 
only three Members supported the motion 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasiee the 
significance of the action of the House In 
this matter. Although the membership of 
the House has changed considciably since 
this project, along with several other similar 
projects, was authorized in 1944, the action 
of the House Is convincing proof that tlio 
philosophy of Its membership with relerence 
to this project has not changed in the mean¬ 
time. In other words, the Savannah River 
Electric Co. elected to submit Its request 
through the Appropriations Committee of 
the House; and since it has spoken with an 
almost unanimous vote showing It Is not 
ready to reverse its former position in this 
matter, it would appear that your committee 
will be fully justified In approving the full 
amount requested by the Bureau of the 
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Budget, and allow the construction of this 
project to continue as rapidly as circum¬ 
stances will permit. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that 
Mr, Hare urged the committee to ap¬ 
prove the full amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget—$6,075,000. In 
view of the action taken by the House 
when this item was con.sidered here, I be¬ 
lieve that the full amount could have 
been profitably used, but I believe that 
the appropriation of $5,000,000 approved 
by the conference committee will be ade¬ 
quate to maintain the construction 
schedule for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948. As the appropriations to date 
are only about 20 percent of the esti¬ 
mated cost of the project, it naturally 
follows that other appropriations will 
have to be made in order to complete 
this undertaking. It is these next ap¬ 
propriations that I wish to emphasize. 
They should be suflBciently large to com¬ 
plete the project within 2 to 3 years. I 
agree with the chairman of the subcom¬ 
mittee handling this appropriation, the 
gentleman from Michigan LMr. Engel], 
that the cost of such projects is unnec- 
es.sarily increased by stretching their 
construction over too long a period. He 
suggests that, if the Congress is going to 
authorize such projects, that adequate 
appropriations should be made to com¬ 
plete a project in the shortest possible 
time, as this would be in the Interest of 
economy. I am not 'an engineer, but it 
has been suggested that, If the construc¬ 
tion of the Clark Hill project could be 
completed in 3 or 4 years instead of 6 or 
7, that the Government would save be¬ 
tween three and five million dollars. It 
only $1,000,000 is saved, the Congress 
would be justified In making the appro¬ 
priations large enough to expedite the 
construction Just as fast as circum¬ 
stances permit. Not only would such a 
course save money, but It would quicken 
the realization of the benefits which arc 
to be derived from the project. 


Anti-Poll-Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saimday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following speech I 
made on July 1. 1947, before the House 
Administration Committee in support of 
anti-poll-tax legislation: 

BTATEMFNT by GEORGE H. BENDER. CONCRFJ3SMAN 
AT LARGE FROM OHIO, BEFORE THE HOUSE AD¬ 
MINISTRATION COMMITTEE, JULY 1, 1047, IN 
SUPPORT OF ANTI-POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee. I am (’'lad to appear before you this 
morning to testify in support of the bill 
which 1 have Introduced to make unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national offleers. 


On Friday of this week we will celebrate 
the one hundred and seventy-first anniver¬ 
sary of the sighing of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States. For 10.- 
000,000 native-born American citizens, 7,000,- 
000 White and 3,000,000 Negro, that celebra¬ 
tion will be a mockery. 

Sometimes I think that in place of all the 
Fourth of July orations that are delivered 
across the Nation, in place of the lip service 
which Is paid on that day to the Declaration 
of Independence, we would do better to re¬ 
read and to reaffirm the simple and funda¬ 
mental truths which are set forth in that 
great charter. 

In Its opening sentences the Declaration 
of Independence says: “We hold these truths 
to he self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre¬ 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments ore instituted among men, de¬ 
riving their Just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Let me repeat that basic proposition of 
the American system: governments derive 
their Just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

The poll tax is a denial of that basic 
proposition. Where the poll tax exists there 
is no such consent. Where the poll tax ex¬ 
ists the great majority of the citizens have 
no voice in the government. 

The poll tax was devised for the specific 
purpose of depriving the majority of the 
people of a voice In their government. To¬ 
day, seven States use the poll tax as a bar 
to free elections They are Alabama. Ar¬ 
kansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes¬ 
see, Texas, and Virginia. In every case tho 
poll-tax system In these States was imposed 
within the memory of men now living Let 
me make that point clear. The poll tax as 
it exists today in no relic of an earlier period 
which is being gradually abolished. Just 
the opposite Is true. After a half century 
of free manhood suffrage, the poll tax was 
resurrected and was reestablished by fraud 
and trickery In the 1890’b and the 1900’s for 
the express purpose of dlslranchising the 
great majority of the people 

I would like the record to show the dates 
of the adoption of the poll tax: MisslBsippl. 
189U. Tennessee. 1890, South CnTOlUia, 1895, 
Alabama, 1901; Virginia, 1901; Texas, 1903, 
Arkansas. 1908 

The conventions which adopted the poll 
tax In this period of disfranchisement lelt 
no doubt that their purpose was to center 
the control of the Government in the hands 
of a minority, and to exclude from the polls 
the great majority of the citizens, Negroes 
and TAhlte alike. 

A delegate to the Virginia convention ol 
1901 said, and I quote, “There Is a mass of 
vicious and incapable whites which must be 
debarred from the suffrage. • • • The 

chief objection which I have heard to this 
system Is that, along with many stupid and 
vicious whites, some worthy and good cit¬ 
izens will be disfranchised. This is doubt¬ 
less true.” 

Just how true this was. was shown by the 
immediate effect of the poll tax In reducing 
the size of the electorate. 

In Virginia in the last Presidential elec¬ 
tion before the ImpoBitlun of the poll tax, 
some 266,000 persons voted. In the first 
Presidential election after the Imposition of 
the poll tax. the vote had been cut to 136,- 
000—an immediate reduction of 49 percent. 

In Mississippi in the last Presidential elec¬ 
tion before the Imposition of the poll tax, 
some 117,000 persons voted. In the first 
Presidential election after the imposition of 
the poll tax the vote had been cut to 62,000— 
an immediate reduction of 66 percent. 

There were similar immediate reductions 
in the other States. 


RECORD 

The effect of the poll tax has been a con¬ 
tinual reduction in the size of the electorate, 
until today there is not even a pretense of 
representative government In many poll-tax 
States. 

In the congressional elections of 1946, in 
the 42 States where free elections were held, 
an average of 47 percent of the potential 
voters cast their ballots. In the seven poll- 
tax States, an average of 9.58 percent of the 
potential voters cast their ballots. 

II we would see democracy flourish In the 
United States, we cannot rest content with 
paying Up service to democratic traditions 
while we violate their very essence and spirit. 

Democracy In the United States—and in¬ 
deed In the world—must either go forward 
or It must perish. If we are to keep democ¬ 
racy alive, the great heritage of the past 
must be more than a body of dogma dis¬ 
played on ceremonial occasions. It must be 
a guide to present action—not Inaction. 

When 10,000.000 American citizens are pre¬ 
vented by a poll tax from exercising their 
democratic rights and duties, the poll tax 
becomes a symbol of political inequity. 
When the payment of a poll tax becomes a 
prerequisite for voting, opportunities for 
political corruption are created, and demo¬ 
cratic processes derailed 

As the foremost democratic Nation, we 
have a responsibility not only to our own 
people, hut to the peoples of the other lands 
as well. Wo can most effectively further the 
cause of democracy In the world by our devo¬ 
tion to It at home We can be an inspira¬ 
tion to peoples striving for liberty every¬ 
where But If democracy In America is al¬ 
lowed to stagnate. If such an obviously un¬ 
democratic and often corrupt Institution as 
the poll tax Is retained, we will not only 
seriously undermine our prestige In the world, 
but we shall have gone far toward discredit¬ 
ing the whole Idea of democracy. 

As a nation we have been outspoken—not 
once, but many times—in our insistence that 
newly established regimes In Europe provide 
above all else for free and democratic elec¬ 
tions. We have announced In the most forth¬ 
right terms our conviction that free elections 
are the foundation stone of democracy, and 
we have regarded the failure to adhere to 
strict standards In this sphere as sufilcient 
cause to question the nature of a regime and 
the motives of its principal spokesmen. 

Do we expect less of ourselves, the greatest 
democracy in the world, than we do of these 
fledgling democracies? Can we demand free 
elections in Albania. Yugoslavia, and Poland, 
and countenance thoroughly undemorrntlc 
procedures in Alabama, Arkansas. Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennesse*. Texas, and Vir¬ 
ginia? The existence of tke poll tax In these 
American States deprives us of the moral 
right to criticize for their undemocratic wavs 
the new governments in the Balkans. It 
lays us open to the charge of hypocrisy, and 
renders Buspert our reluctance to welcome 
these peoples into the felkwshlp of nations 

In insisting on free elections in various 
European countries, we have not hesitated 
to Interfere in their internal affairs. We have 
not been deterred by considerations of na¬ 
tional sovereignty. If wo do not hold In awe 
the sovereignty of a foreign country, whose 
people and whoae government are independ¬ 
ent of us, why are we so reticent where the 
so-called rights of our own States are 
concerned? If we demand free elections In 
Yugoslavia, how can anyone take seriously 
the argument that respect for States rights 
should keep us from guaranteeing free elec¬ 
tions In our own South? 

I observe that the President of the United 
States, In addressing the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, on 
Sunday. June 20, pledged his full and con¬ 
tinued support to the extension of civil rights 
and declared that all citizens, on equal terms, 
should enjoy the right to share in making 
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the public decisions through the ballot. 
Calling attention to the fact that democracy 
today is on trial, the President said, and I 
quote: "We can no longer afford the luxury 
of a leisurely attack upon prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination. There is much that State and 
local governments can do in providing posi¬ 
tive safeguards for civil rights. But we can¬ 
not any longer await the growth of a will to 
action In the slowest State or the most back¬ 
ward community. Our National Government 
must show the way. • • • We must pro¬ 

vide the Government with better tools to do 
the Job." 

The anti-poll-tax legislation now before 
this oommlttoe will provide the Government 
with such a tool. 1 call upon the President 
to pledge not only his own full and continued 
support but also the support of his party to 
ensure the passage of an anti-poll-tax meas¬ 
ure In this session of Congr'>8s. An anti-poll- 
tax law would be a forward step toward 
guaranteeing political equality to all our 
citizens. And it would strengthen the case 
for democracy In the world Surely such 
legislation, which Is consistent with the finest 
traditions of our Republic, Is worthy of bi¬ 
partisan support, and no effort should be 
spared to see that such support is forthcom¬ 
ing. A bipartisan policy in the sphere of 
extending civil rights would indeed serve the 
good of the Nation. 


Appropriations and Budget Savings 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN TABER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Speaker, 1 submit 
herewith six tables. 

The first table contains the budget 
estimates for 1948, the appropriations 
actually made, and the savings. 

The second table contains the budget 
estimates for deficiencies the appropria¬ 
tions actually made, and the savings. 

The third table Indicates the contract 
authorizations, the estimates and the In¬ 
creases In contract authorizations. 

The fourth table indicates the rescis¬ 
sions. Of the rescissions $442,500,000 
were direct savings. Of the remainder 
$2,684,000,000 were an elimination of 
funds which the President did not 
recommend. I am sure that If the 
bureaucrats had had the opportunity to 
obligate them they would have done so. 

The fifth table Indicates the savings 
that were made by direct recovery into 
the Treasury and by reduction of the 
Budget estimates that were made by the 
Budget after our investigations and hear¬ 
ings had demonstrated that they were 
unnecessary. Of this $911,711,000. $292,- 
075.000 were changes in budget estimates 
resulting from our investigations and 
hearings. In other words, the Govern¬ 
ment saved the money as a result of our 
activity. 

The last table Indicates the over-all 
savings that we can claim direct credit 
for and shows savings effected by the 
Eightieth Congress, first session, as com¬ 
pared with the President’s budget esti¬ 
mates. They total $4,480,064,303. 


Tabls h-^Appropriations for fiscal year 1949 



Budget estl- 
mato 

Low 

Reduction ho* 
low e’ltimatc 


$806, l-n, COS 
06,703, IPiU 
8, *00,497, 760 

$613,046,826 
96, .MH. 737 

8,188,822, 927 
194,687,859 
36,04U, (100 

1.674.158,031 
55,294, 436 
6,482, .'129, 033 

$192,094,782 
28«.423 
811.074,K32 
1(X»,87G,20I 
1.5.097, rXHi 
97.466, 408 
20, sr.'i. (^U 
234,2()l,h(i7 




296, HW, (XK) 
H), i:t7. 6(K> 



1,771,014,039 
70,163,077 
6,716,791,64)0 
3,613. IKN), 300 
698,788, 588 
4,099,123, 500 


Mliitaiy......-.-.. 


8,7W>, 10(1 
551.17.6, (32 

244,231,2(h) 
157, (i(2.(.6(i 

Htato justice, Commerce,Judiciary...._...___ 

M'M'fiffiiry-Pnnt Oftim . _ ___...._....... 

3,210, f.«9. 460 

(>82, ()14 0,6(1 

gnpplnmoTitJtl_ _ _ _____ 

36,600,tMMI 

35,6(Kl, (KNI 
(i, IMJ, (1(H) 

Knuorpcncy appropriation..._...___-___ 

6,760, 000 

1 OKUMII) 

The siipplcmontal ____.................................... 

1,026,683, 823 

1,058,802,197 

20)0, 881. ()20 

War civil r , . _,___................. 

010,727,1(XI 
242.286), 460 

£02, 12 : 4 ,912 
1(X), 696). I(K) 

117, Mil, 188 

Pccond supplemental.... 

i;!.-), 59(1, 300 


Total... 

28.451.450, 474 

25,684,737, 739 

2,7()tj, 712, rJ6 



Table n.—Z)c/lcfcncleA for fiscal year 1947 



Hudeet 

estimate 

Law 

Incicn‘!f (+) or 
docroLisf ( —), 
law eom)).ir«'il 
« ith o'.littiali' 


$179,319,100 

I 3.082,332.589 
224,528,415 
61,778,768 
9. (100. (XX) 
243. 714, 687 
DO, 806,020 

$179.645. fifiS 
[ 2.8.35.161,509 
192, 438.859 
72, 2:16. 2.68 

1 9. 000. (XX) 

243. 25.^ 007 

-f ‘s!2(;, 6f)S 
-2-17,171, (tsd 
-32, (('<() .5.'i(. 
+10. 1.57, MKl 

. - 4 . 68 , WO 

-W, S05. D.’O 




H. J. Res 154 ..... 

H. j Rc8 159 . 

Estimutes formally submitted, but not Included in any bill....... 

3,891. 478, 469 

3. 531. 7.37. COJ 

•.l.M) 740, .56)^ 


Table ni,— Contract authorizations for fiscal year 1948 


Budget (6ti 
mates 

1 Rcrommrndcd 

JrirrpaM‘sah()Vi 

.',70,425,00:1 

-h.W.CXXI 

75,()UO,(XXi 

70,610,(10(1 

78,(XKI,(XXi 

26,279,600 


$£J2, 968, (XX) 
21, (XXI, (XX) 
2,087,676 
383, 490, 000 
170, (XX), 000 

*o,ooaooo 

(692,393,000 
20,150,000 
77,087,676 
454,000, COO 
248, (KKI. t!(X) 
76,279,600 

Interior Department. 

I^ahor-Federal Security Agency. 



Total... 

1,139,546, (»76 

1, 407,910,275 

32a:iC4,60() 


Table IV.—‘RMCissionx 


Budget 

estimates 

Rccnmmcndcd 

Iiicren.se over 
OAtiiuates 


>1566,801,856 

i 

• $507,46)1.151 j 
1,011,423.325 
2. fXX). 0(10 j 
40,000,000 * 
103.10(1, (100 
450. OCO 
1. 4:18,960. 600 
4U:(. 676, (RIO 

:«X). 000 

889,496, 970 

$1,659,296 
1.011,423.32.5 
2.6(Xl,000 
40,(KX),(XX( 
163.1(H). (10(1 
4.50,000 
1.438,960,500 
4(»3. 676. (XK) 
:3fX>, IKK) 
64.490,970 









i 

Milltnrvhiil . 


Nftvv bill . 




r'ceond supplemental 1948 bill--- 

_ _ _ _ 

S2*.000,IXX) 

890,801.850 

4,017,332,946 

3,126, 531,0(’() 



■ And in addilton $132,000,000 contract authority rcs^cindod. 

Table V,—Table ahotplng revised estimates, reductions in expenditures, and increase In revenue 



{independent offices bill) 


Expenditure reductions: 

U. 8. Maritime Conunis- 
Blon: 

Reductions in specific 
budget Items- 

$60,861,000 

Revised estimates—Continued 
War Assets Administration, 
reduction In original 
budget estimate__ 

$20 760, 000 

Allocation from 
UwRRA, not re¬ 
quired In 1948- 

47.700,000 

Additional revenue available 
from sale and charter ol ves¬ 
sels not included in budget 


Revised estimates: 

Veterans’ Administration: 
Printing and binding, 
reduction in original 
budget estimate.... 

1.500,000 

estimates of receipts (In¬ 
cludes $404,300,000 for 1947 
and $100,776,000 for 1948 not 
shown In the budget esti- 


pensions and compen¬ 


mates of receipts)-- 

605,075.000 

sation, reduction in 
original budget esti¬ 
mate — 

269,826,000 

Total__ 

011.711,000 
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Table VI .—Savings effected by Ut sess., 80th 
Cong., not recommended by the President 


1. Direct cuts In 1948 esti¬ 

mates . $2,766,712,736 

2. Direct cuts in deficiency 

estimates_ 359, 740, 668 

8. Rescissions which we know 

reduced expenditures... 442,600,000 
4. Recoveries of funds from 
agencies and corpora¬ 
tions and reduced esti¬ 
mates due to our hear¬ 
ings and Investigations. 911,711,000 

Total.. 4,480,664,303 


In addition there were $2,684,000,000 
of rescissions not recommended by the 
President which bureaucrats might have 
spent. 

Which Is the Correct System of 
Accounting? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. July 25, 1947 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, In the 
title of my remarks today, I use the word 
“accounting” to mean water accounting 
in the Colorado River Basin. It is well 
known that proper legal accounting is 
necessary for every drop of water taken 
out of the Colorado River for vital uses 
In any of the seven States which make up 
the Colorado River Basin. The Colo¬ 
rado River with its tributaries constitutes 
the sole source of water for this large 
basin area. The waters of this river sys¬ 
tem constitute the “water bank” on which 
the peoples of these seven States must 
largely, if not exclusively, depend for ex¬ 
istence. The need for water for benefi¬ 
cial uses by the people of these seven 
States is far greater than the supply, and 
therefore, strict accounting must be had 
under existing law. There is a wide dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to what system of 
accounting shall be used, and on that I 
wish to comment. 

Let it be understood that each of the 
seven basin States could u.se and would 
like to have much more water out of the 
Colorado River than it will probably ever 
rightfully get. The full requirements or 
natural demands of each State cannot 
be met without decreasing the supply to 
other States in the basin. Therefore, 
there must be legally a division of the 
waters of the Colorado River into seven 
portions, one portion for each of the 
seven States, as its proper allotment. 
These seven portions by all the circum¬ 
stances are not to be equal portions, and 
while whatever portion is eventually as¬ 
signed or allotted to each State will be 
less than that State would like to have, 
and really does need, the allotment by 
law must be as nearly fair and just as 
the mind of man can devise. Such a 
final allotment has not been made yet 
to each of the seven States with exERt- 
ness—at least It has not been made 


among the four States of the upper 
basin, although as 1 read the lav; it has 
clearly been made with reference to the 
three States of the lower basin. The 
point I wish to emphasize now is that 
there is a jealous guard being kept over 
every drop of water taken out of that 
river, and a strict accounting is being 
kept, and must continually be kept so 
that no overdrafts by any State in the 
basin be permitted. What is the nature 
of this accounting? 

LAW REQUIRES ACCOUNTING 

First, let us see what law exists with 
reference to any apportionment. The 
basic law of the river which is the Colo¬ 
rado River Compact of 1922, often called 
the Santa Fe Compact, apportion.*? 15,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water annually at 
Lees Ferry. Ariz., dividing the same 
equally into two parts, and apportion¬ 
ing 7.500,000 acre-feet annually to that 
area in the upper basin above Lees 
Ferry and 7.500,000 acre-feet annually 
to that area in the lower basin below 
Lees Ferry. This apportionment is 
found in article III, subsection A, of the 
compact. The followlLg paragraph, 
which is article III, subsection B, appor¬ 
tions 1,000,000 additional acre-feet an¬ 
nually to the lower basin. Now the total 
flow of the river at Lees Ferry exceeds 
that amount, and naturally other dis¬ 
posal is made later in the compact of 
the unapportioned, or surplus, waters in 
the stream. Unfortunately, the compact 
confines itself to these larger division.s 
of the total supply and does not attempt 
to apportion water among the seven 
States, leaving such to subsequent en¬ 
actments or determinations. 

If or when water is taken out of the 
river to be used In any of the States, it 
is necessary to keep within the limits of 
the rightful legal quantity which that 
particular State may have. For that 
reason, a very strict accounting must be 
had, and of course each State must be 
charged with its draft against its figura¬ 
tive deposit in the “water bank.” This 
accounting is very similar to banking 
practice of deposits and withdrawals ex¬ 
cepting in this case nature does the de¬ 
positing and man does the checking out. 
All parties concerned are interested in 
preventing overdrafts. 

TWO IDEAS OF ACCOUNTING 

In the controversy over withdrawing 
water from this river, there have been 
two opposing doctrines or theories ad¬ 
vanced as to proper accounting method, 
by which to charge each State with the 
amount of water withdrawn. One ol 
these may be called the depletion method, 
which is u.sed by the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation and sanctioned by most west¬ 
ern water authorities. The other may 
be known as the beneficial consumptive 
use method, which has been advanced 
by certain water authorities in southern 
California. Let me explain each of these 
as I understand them. 

The depletion theory or method is very 
plain and simple and almost self- 
explanatory. It Is the custom in the 
West to turn water from a stream bed, 
or take it out of a stream at the surface, 
usually by a diversion dam, or it may be 


taken out by pumps, and carried where 
needed for irrigation or other beneficial 
use. By this depletion accounting pro¬ 
cedure, the State is charged with the 
amount of water measured in acre-feet 
or second-feet to the extent the stream 
is depleted. Hardly anything could be 
simpler than that, and I am certain that 
such procedure is exactly what the law¬ 
makers had in mind and intended should 
be used In drafting the compact and 
subsequent legi.slation. 

Now, certain California water authori¬ 
ties propose a different system of water 
accounting which we will call the bene- 
ficial-con.sumptive-use method, and this 
method gives a far different mathemat¬ 
ical result in contrast with the other. 
Perhaps the fact that the basic law uses 
the words “beneficial consumptive use,” 
although in another sense, might at first 
glance give some sanction to this meth¬ 
od. My contention is that the use of 
the above expression, beneficial con¬ 
sumptive use, in measuring volume or 
quantity is distorted and misused as a 
means of accounting withdrawals. That 
expression, in my judgment, was never 
intended to be used as a measure of vol¬ 
ume of water. Instead, it is a measure 
of legality or rightful use. We measure 
water for Irrigation in such physical 
units as acre-feet or second-feet. We 
use the expression “beneficial use” to de¬ 
termine the character of the disposition 
of the water and to determine whether 
it is rightfully so used. Therefore, it is 
a distortion of language to try to take 
the expression “beneficial consumptive 
use,’’ which is a well-understood legal 
concept in the West, and attempt to 
make it a measure of volume for ac¬ 
counting purposes, especially on this 
river. Yet, that is exactly what certain 
water authorities in southern California 
are trying to do for their own particular 
purposes. 

BIG DIFFERENCE IN RESULTS 

Now what is the difference in end re¬ 
sults of these two methods of account¬ 
ing? Let me give two illustrations, using 
round numbers for convenience. First, 
let us take the Gila Basin, lying almost 
exclusively within the State of Arizona. 
Let us say that the virgin flow of the 
Gila River at its junction with the Colo¬ 
rado at Yuma was a million acre-feet 
annually. However, today every drop of 
that water is taken out of the Gila and 
used beneficially and consumptively as 
it should be. In this river accounting, 
how much shall Arizona be charged with 
because of her using all of the Gila wa¬ 
ter? Because the Gila water supply 
had been entirely preempted before 1922, 
when the compact was written, and lit¬ 
tle is implied about it, it is my belief that 
it was not intended to be accounted for 
under that instrument. By the deple¬ 
tion doctrine, Arizona should be charged 
with the use of 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
water, if it is to be accounted for at all, 
other than as illustration. On the other 
hand, a California water authority with 
his different idea would say, “Arizona 
must be charged with 3,000,000 acre-feet 
of water.” 

“How does he get that 3.000,000 acre- 
feet Instead of the 1,000,000 acre-feet?” 
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you may ask. Well, this is it: All along 
the course of the Qila River in Arizona 
and along its tributaries water is di- 
v^ted from the river more than once, 
anil used beneficially for irrigation. 
Some of that water finds its way hack 
into the river and is again diverted miles 
below, and again and again, so that a 
large portion of the water in the Qlla 
Basin is used over and over again. No 
doubt some of it is used at least 10 times 
during the course of its journey down¬ 
stream, until all of it is used completely 
and disappears, and the river just above 
Yuma is dry as a bone. Now if you add 
the sum total of all these uses it will 
total, let us say, 3,000,000 acre-feet each 
year—and that Is what the California 
doctrine would charge to Arizona’s Col¬ 
orado River water account. It matters 
not that there was not that amount of 
precipitation on the Gila watershed in 
12 months. It matters not that that 
quantity is three times the amount which 
the Colorado River has been depleted. 
Under this California doctrine, that is 
the amount charged against Arizona. 

If a family of seven persons all en¬ 
gaged in business have a joint bank ac¬ 
count and it is understood that each may 
check out or withdraw a certain portion 
of the total deposit, would the family ac¬ 
counting Inquire how the oldest son used 
the money he drew out, or would it in¬ 
quire merely how much he checked out? 
It might be that this oldest son, being a 
thrifty and good buslnes^-man. might 
take out $1,000 and instead of spending 
it on living expenses might make a good 
Investment so as to make it yield $3,000 
extra dollars, which he never deposited 
In the family account. Must we then 
charge him with withdrawing $3.00C in¬ 
stead of the $1,000? Such would not 
be to his liking, and I am sure would not 
be wise or fair. Certainly it would not 
be legal according to the first under¬ 
standing. 

ONE METHOD BAD FOB UPPER BASIN 

Let us give another case contrasting 
these two accounting metttods. The 
basic law apportions 7,600,000 acre-feet 
of water to the four States of the upper 
basin. Apparently, right now they are 
using about one-third of that apportion¬ 
ment, and when I say using I mean they 
arc taking out and keeping out above 
Lees Perry about one-third of that ap¬ 
portionment. As the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation would say. they are depleting the 
Colorado River at Lee’s Perry by about 
2,500.000 acre-feet. Under the depletion 
theory they might deplete the river 
7,500,000 acre-feet, provided only that 
they keep their obligation to let down 
water for use below. Therefore, under 
the depletion theory they have yet about 
two-thirds of their allotment which they 
may further take out of the river, pro¬ 
vided only that they let a required 
amount go by for the lower basin. 

But how does this look according to 
the other accounting method? In the 
upper basin they are doing exactly as is 
being done in the Oila Basin—water is 
being used several times. Suppose an 
investigation shows that all the water 
that is now being taken out of the upper- 


basin streams and applied beneficially 
totals 7,500,000 acre-feet each year. If 
so. then according to the suggested Cali¬ 
fornia doctrine they are charged now 
with all that they are permitted to have, 
and legally they cannot take any more 
out of the river by way of depleting its 
flow at Lee’s Perry. Which system of ac¬ 
counting—with those differing results— 
Is correct? 

rtTLX. rSE MtTST BE ENCOURAOED 

It is my firm conviction that the de¬ 
pletion method is the correct method 
and is the only logical method to be ap¬ 
plied in this river accounting. I believe 
that to use the other method would be 
contrary to justice and sound public pol¬ 
icy. It would tend to discourage what we 
want to encourage—that is, the maxi¬ 
mum utilization of water in this semi- 
arid West. Water, being indestructible, 
is capable of reuse many times, and it 
ought to be reused as often as possible 
by every thrifty community in its life- 
giving, wealth-creating purpose. Of 
course, it must be used beneficially, as 
that is our basic criterion, and we want 
that expression, with all of its legal im¬ 
plications. to be a standard and measure 
of right and proper use. But if we de¬ 
stroy or ignore Its ethical and legal 
meaning and attempt, as this California 
doctrine does, to use it in a mathemati¬ 
cal sense Instead of its plain legal sense, 
it will be a bar to progress and have a 
stultifying effect throughout all the rec¬ 
lamation West. Such a meaning. I am 
convinced, is not in existing law, and it 
must not be written into any future en¬ 
actment. 


Ceiling Price on Typewriter! 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM J. MILLER 

OF coNNEcncirr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATTVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, during consideration of the 
Treasury Department appropriation bill 
I attempted to have removed from the 
law the existing price ceiling on the 
purchase of typewriters. You will recall 
that we wrote into the law a price ceiling 
of $77 on ”10-inch standard typewrit¬ 
ers.” I am informed that no one makes 
a typewriter with a 10-inch carriage. 
The so-called standard machines for 
which the Government has been paying 
$77 in the past actually is an 11- or IVA- 
inch carriage. 

During the debate on the Treasury De¬ 
partment appropriation I attempted to 
show that manufacturers of typewriters 
could no longer provide the United States 
Government with typewriters at $77 un¬ 
less they were willing to assume a loss on 
each such typewriter sold to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

On July 17,1947, the Bureau of Federal 
Supply of the Treasury Department re¬ 


leased the results obtained from its in¬ 
vitation to bid for supplying typewriters. 
I have received the following information 
from the Treasury Departmeiit. You 
will notice that L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., were the only manu¬ 
facturers who offered .standard models 
at the ceiling price of $77. their bid being 
$84.70 which includes the Federal tax 
and their bid Is limited to 500 nonport¬ 
able typewriters for the full year, which 
I am informed is only half of the number 
provided by this company last year. 

I have not included the bids submitted 
on portable or electromatlc typewriters 
as, strangely enough, no ceilings have 
been placed on those models. Some de¬ 
partments of our Government may be 
very, very short of typewriters by the 
time Congress reconvenes in January. 

L. C Smith & Corona Typewriters. Inc., 
offered to supply a total of 600 nonportable 
typewriters only, for the contract period 
from July 1. 1B47, to June 30. 1048. The 
prices quoted are the same as for the pre¬ 
ceding contract period, and are as follows: 


Silent model 


Item No. 

Maximam 

patwr 

cu|)ticily 

Pricr In- 
dudlnf: ox* 
Uu 

M-T-C198. 

64-T-«20«. 

64-T-6218. 

fi4-T-4i22ii. 

Inches 

11 

l.m 

I5h 

W'2 

m 85 
KIKOO 
114.95 

Streamlined standard model 

Item No. 

Mailmum 

paper 

coi^acity 

Pripp in- 
eluding ex¬ 
cise lax 

M-T-MIS. 

64-T-«M. 

M-T-4H:i4. 

C4-T-fi4:W. 

M-T-<VI4». 

U-T-CABS . 

Inches 

n 

im 

2m 

27H 

m. 70 
90.75 
93.78 
105 88 
113.74 
125 24 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

, did not 

limit the 


number of typewriters and offered to supply 
at list prices as established by them, and pre¬ 
vailing at time of delivery, leas a discount of 
30 percent on such list prices. There Is for¬ 
warded herewith a copy of their list contain¬ 
ing commercial prices. 

The Woodstock Typewriter Co. did not 
limit the number of machines which it would 
supply in event of an award of contract, but 
did stipulate that **ThlB bid is subject to any 
Increases authorized by Congress for the 
fiscal year 1948 resulting In prices higher 
than those shown.'* These prices follow: 


Standard model 


Item No. 

Maximum 

papoi 

capacity 

Pri«* In- 
dmling ex¬ 
cise tax 

»-T-73B8. 

Inches 

ItH 

ipaoo 

fi4-T-741.1. 

13 

joao8 

fl4-T-7410. 

J4H 

105.41 

i54-T-7438. 

im 

134.30 

54-T-7449. 

22^4 

151.30 

fi4-T-74(». 

2fiW 

168.30 


The Boyal Typewriter Co., Inc., and the 
Underwood Co^. did not offer to supply 
other than portable and electric typewriters. 
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Legislative Record of the Committee on 
Armed Services, Eightieth Congress, 

First Session 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 

cr NEW vr>BK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I report to you and to the House 
of Representatives a summation of the 
work of the Committee on Armed Serv¬ 
ices during the first session of the Eight¬ 
ieth Congress. 

At the outset, I point out that this 
new committee, which originated under 
the terms of the Reorganization Act of 
the last Congress, commenced its work 
in this Congress without tradition, 
without precedents, without any of the 
formalized. established procedures 
which, as they accumulate over the 
years, simplify to so great an extent the 
work of any governmental body. All of 
the operational and policy problems con¬ 
fronting the Committee on Armed Serv¬ 
ices had to be faced for the first time in 
this Congress—and. in addition to the 
many diflBculties normally attendant 
upon the organizing of such a new con¬ 
gressional group, there were also vari¬ 
ous collateral clifilculties unavoidable m 
the merging Into one committee of the 
preceding hislorrc standing Committees 
on Naval and Military Affairs. 

These many problems were the com¬ 
mittee’s springboard last January. It is, 
then an achievement of no mean pro¬ 
portions that the committee has reduced 
an outstanding legislative record during 
the first session of its first Congress. 
This record was made possible by the 
remarkable cooperation, the unremit¬ 
ting application to the legislative busi¬ 
ness at hand and the complete absence 
of political considerations, of the mem¬ 
bers of the committee on both sides. I 
think it can be fairly .stated that few 
committees have worked with such har¬ 
mony as has the Committee on Armed 
Services throughout this session. 

To particularize on the work of the 
committee during this first session, an 
average of more than one full commit¬ 
tee meeting was held weekly throughout 
the session. Thirty-one such meetings 
were held in total, revealing thereby the 
need for a continuity to process the 
steady flow of legislation from the 12 
subcommittees into which the commit¬ 
tee is subdivided. These 12 subcommit¬ 
tees held a total of 171 meetings, in open 
and executive session, during the course 
of the session. In assessing the inten¬ 
sity of thi.s work you will recall that there 
were only 126 legislative days in the en¬ 
tire session, so that we had an average 
of well over one subcommittee meeting 
for each legislative day. During this 
time some 150 bills were acted upon of 
the total of over 425 bills referred to the 
committee, and of the 150, over one- 
third, 59 to be exact, were enacted into 
law. 

This new committee Initiated an aver¬ 
age of one of every six of the laws en¬ 


acted thus far by this Congress, that is 
of the approximately 330 laws enacted 
during the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, 59 emerged from the Commit¬ 
tee on Armed Services. I consider this 
record sound evidence of the unremitting 
application of the committee member¬ 
ship and the excellent guidance and 
planning of the subcommittee chairman, 
who, in the final analysis, were respon¬ 
sible for initiating and obtaining floor 
action on the various bills pending before 
their subcommittees. 

Before going directly Into the legisla¬ 
tive Items handled by the committee, 
many of which are of national signifi¬ 
cance, it should be stated that, without 
exception, the legislation of the subcom¬ 
mittees reported to the full committee, 
and the legislation reported by the full 
committee to the House of Representa¬ 
tives. was considered in great detail. 
Most of the major bills reported were 
amended severely, either in subcommittee 
or in full committee, and it is significant 
that with very few exceptions the sub¬ 
committee and full committee delibera¬ 
tions resulted in unanimous reports. By 
this is emphasized that not only has a 
large volume of legislation been produced, 
but sound, fully deliberated legislation 
which should stand up well over the years 
ahead. , 

Below are listed for the Information 
of the House, a tabulation of the com¬ 
mittee’s bills, divided into various cate¬ 
gories indicating the state of completion 
of the bills on July 26. when the first 
session of this Congress adjourned: 
Legislative Action of Committee on Armfd 

Services. Eightieth Congress. First Ses¬ 
sion 

bills heard by BUBCOMMITTEES 

H. R. 2234. Leave of absence for Unllea 
States employees who are members of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps (superseded by H R. 
1845) 

H. R. 2536 Procurement, promotion, and 
elimination of Regular Army offleers (super¬ 
seded by H. R 3830). 

H. R 2537 Distiibutlon. promotion, and 
retirement of Navy and Marine Corps of¬ 
ficers. 

H. R. 1360. Relating to the Board of Vls- 
Itons to the United States Naval Academy 
and postgraduate school. 

H. R. 3280. Expansion of Army ROTC (su¬ 
perseded by H R 4143). 

H. R. 3054 Establishing WAC In Regular 
Army 

House Joint Resolution 77. Maintenance of 
adequate domestic rubber-producing Indus¬ 
try (superseded by H. J Res 118). 

H. R. 3432 MaRlng certain changes In the 
organization of the Navy Department (voted 
to be reported) 

H R 4038 Enlistment and appointment 
of women in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps and the Naval and Marine Corps Re¬ 
serve 

H R. 1357. Authorizing the sale, loan, ex¬ 
change, or Rift of United States naval ord¬ 
nance materiel to foreign governments. 

H. R. 663 Selection lor elimination and 
retirement of Regular Army officers and re¬ 
tirement for members of the Army of the 
United States. 

H. R. 1364 Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to construct aviation facilities at 
United States Naval Academy. 

H. R. 2369. Construction of water-flltratlon 
plant on United States Military Academy 
reservation 

H.R. 1361. Establishing commissioned grade 
of Medical Administrator in the Hospital 
Corps of the Navy (see also H. R. 3216). 


n. R. 1373. Reorganizing the Nurse Corps 
of the Navy and of the Naval Reserve (see 
also H. R. 1943). 

H. R. 1603 Establishing Medical Associated 
Sciences Corps In Navy Medical Department 
(see also H R, 3215). 

H. R 1673 Revision of Army Medical De¬ 
partment (see also H. R. 1943 and 1982). 

H. R. 1982. Revision of Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Army (see also H R. 3216) 

H.R.491. To amend the Musterlng-Out 
Payment Act of 1944. 

H. R, 1036. To amend the Pay Readjust¬ 
ment Act of 1942. 

H.R.3174. Procurement of physicians and 
surgeons of Uic Medical Department of the 
Army (superseded by H R. 3861) 

H. R. 3254. Additional inducements to 
physicians and surgeons to make a career of 
the United States naval service (see also 
H. R 3851). 

H. R 3278. Amending Musterlng-Out Pay¬ 
ment Act of 1944. 

H R. 3540. Payment of claims for medical 
care and treatment of personnel of Army, 
Navy. Marine Corps. Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
furnished other than by activities of the Fed¬ 
eral Government 

H R. 771 For the relief of Edwin R Sam- 
sey (heard before full committee). 

H. R 1195. Conveyance to the city of De¬ 
troit. Mich., of the Port Wayne Military Res¬ 
ervation. 

H. R 1847. Conveyance to the city ol De¬ 
troit. Mich., of Port Wayne Military Reserva¬ 
tion (see also H. R. 2183) 

BILLS REPOltTED BY SUBCOMMITTEES TO FULL 
COMMITTEE 

H. R. 1372. Further amending thirteenth 
paragraph of section 127a of the National 
Defense Act 

H. E. 3057 Trunsler of part of Port Douglas. 
Utah, to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
conveyance of part to the State of Utah (re¬ 
committed) 

BILLS BEPOUTED BY FULL COMMITTEE TO HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

H. R. 3227. Inactive duty training pay for 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

H.R.4143. Effective operation and expan¬ 
sion of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

H. R. 4270 Providing for universal military 
training 

House Joint Resolution 90. Correcting er¬ 
ror in act relating to composition of Naval 
Reserve (Public Law 60) 

H. R 3C49 To continue in effect section 6 
of the act of July 2. 1940, relating to ex- 
poitatlon of certain commodities 

H. R 2744. Selection for elimination and 
retliemcut of Regular Army officers and 
equalization of retirement benefits for mem¬ 
bers of AUS 

H. R 612 To authorize construction of a 
research laboratory for the Quartermaster 
Corps at or In the vicinity of Boston, Mass. 

H R 3314 Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy lo pi occpd with the construction of 
certain public woiks 

H. R. 4122. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to proceed with construction at mili¬ 
tary Installations 

H R. 1C8. Conveyance of United States 
Military Reservation at Fort Schuyler, N Y,, 
to the State of New York for use as a mari¬ 
time school 

H. R. 2676 Amending Articles ol War to 
improve the administration of military jus¬ 
tice, to provide for more effective appellate 
review, and tn insure the equalization of 
sentences. 

H.R 2313 Providing for detail of United 
States military and naval missions to for¬ 
eign governments, 

BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE OF REPRESENTAXIVBS 
AND PENDING IN SENATE 

H. R. 774. Pcimltting Secretaries of War 
and Navy to dispose of condemned ordnance, 
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guns, projectiles* imd otber ecmdexnned ma¬ 
terial. 

B.H. 1368. Prociirement of supplies and 
services by the War and Navy Departments. 

H. B. 1380, Amending laws relating to pay¬ 
ment of 6 months' death gratuity to de¬ 
pendents of naval personnel 

H. R. 1938. Authorizing appropriation for 
expenditure by International Children's 
Fund of the United Nations organization 
of certain amounts received from services 
of consclentiouB objectors. 

H. B. 2183. Conveyance to the city of De¬ 
troit that portion of Port Wayne Military 
Reservation surplus to War Department 
needs. 

H B. 2964. Conveyance to the regents of 
the University of Texas that part of San 
Antonio Arsenal surplus to War Department 
needs. 

H. R 3051 Amendment of Vlnson-'Tram- 
mell Act. 

H. R 3417, Conveyance to Escambia Coun¬ 
ty. PlR.. of a portion of Santa Rosa Island. 

H.R 3786. Authorizing and dlrectlnr* the 
Secretary of War to donate and convey to 
Okaloosa County, Pla., United States right, 
title, and interest in a portion of Santa Rosa 
Island, Pla. 

H. R 2998 Appointment of additional per¬ 
manent major generals and brigadier gener¬ 
als of the line of the Regular Army. 

H. R 3484. Transferring Remount Service 
from War Department to Department of Agri¬ 
culture 

H. R 4308. Permitting acceptance of deco¬ 
rations. etc., by members of United States 
Armed Forces. 

BILLS PASSED BT SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES AND ENACTED INTO LAW 

H R. 1359 Increasing total authorized 
number of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the Corps of Civil Engin'^ers of the 
Navy (Public Law G2) 

H R 1605 Providing for appointment of 
additional commissioned Regular Army offi¬ 
cers (Public Law 61) 

H R 3303. Stimulating voluntary enllst- 
mente in the Regular Army (Public Law 128) 

H.R 3830. Promotion and elimination of 
Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Marine Corps 
officers 

B 918. Establishing Office of Selective 
Service Records to liquidate the Selective 
Service System and to preserve Selective 
Service Records (Public Law 26) 

H R 1365. To establish a Chief of Chap- 
lams In the United States Navy (Public Law 
66 ). 

H R 1369. Providing for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Navy Department (Public Law 57). 

H R 1371 Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to appoint for supply duty only 
officers of the line of the Marine Corps (Pub¬ 
lic Law 160). 

H R. 2339. Amending act entitled "An act 
authorizing the designation of Army mail 
clerks and assistant mall clerks" (Public Law 
136) 

H. R. 3471. Authorizing leases of real or 
personal property by War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments (S. 1108 substituted). 

House Joint Resolution 118. Strengthen¬ 
ing common defense by maintaining adequate 
domestic rubber-producing Industry (Public 
Law 24). 

H. R. 1367 Authorizing the construction of 
experimental submarines (Public Law 63). 

H. R. 3127. Loan or gift of obsolete ord¬ 
nance to State homes for former members 
of the armed forces. 

H. R. 3315. Authorizing conversions of cer¬ 
tain naval vessels. 

H.R.3251. Authorizing naval retiring 
boards to consider cases of certain officers 
(Public Law 178). 

H. B. 1841. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to construct a Postgraduate School at 
Monterey. Calif. (S. 229, companion bill, was 
accepted by Bouse). 


H. B. 1858. Amending the act entitled "An 
act to provide for the management and oper¬ 
ation of naval plantations outside the con¬ 
tinental United States” (Public Law 149). 

H. R, 1379. Establishing United States 
Naval Postgraduate School. 

H. R. 1943. Establishing permanent Ntirse 
Ckarps of the Army and Navy and Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps in the Army (Public 
Law 36). 

H.R.3216. Revision of Medical Depart¬ 
ments of the Army and Navy. 

H. R. 1362. Permitting the counting of all 
active service under temporary appointments 
as warrant or commissioned officer In the 
Navy and Marine Corps for purposes of pro¬ 
motion to commissioned warrant officer (Pub¬ 
lic L-^w 134). 

H. R. 1363. Amending further the Pay Re¬ 
adjustment Act of 1942 (Public Law 65), 

H. R. 1376. Clothing allowance for enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps and Marine Corps 
Reserve (Public Law 158). 

H. R. 1376 'Transportation of dependents 
and household effects of Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard personnel (Public Law 161). 

H. R 1377, Increasing pay of cadets and 
midshipmen at the service academics (B. S21 
substituted therefor—Public Law 96). 

H. R 1806. Payment and settlement of 
mileage or other travel allowance accounlb 
of military personnel (S. 276 substituted— 
Public Law 21) 

H, R. 2314 Authorizing lump-sum pay¬ 
ments to survivors of deceased officers with¬ 
out administration of estates (Public Law 
236), 

H.R.3501. Amending Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1940, 

H. R 3661 Additional Inducements to 
physicians and surgeons to make a career of 
the United States Military, Naval, and Public 
Health Service (S. 1661 substituted) 

U R 4U17. Amending Armed Forces Leave 
Act ol 1946 to provide that bonds issuecl 
thereunder shall be redeemable at any time 
after September 1. 1947. In cash (Public Law 
254) 

House Joint Resolution 167. Recognizing 
uncompensated services rendered the Nation 
under Selective 'Training and Service Act of 
1940 (Public Law 133). 

H. R. 1343 Authorizing the Secretary ol the 
Navy to grant to the city of San Diego a 
right-of-way over land owned by th United 
States within the limits of Camp Gillespie, 
Calif. (S 231 was reported and passed In place 
ofH R 1343—Public Law 32). 

H. R. 1308 Including civilian officers and 
employees of United States Naval Government 
of Guam among those entitled to benefits of 
Public Law 490 of Seventy-seventh Congress 
(Public Law 64). 

H. R. 1394 Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to A. T. & T. easement lor 
communication purposes in certain lands In 
Virginia and Maryland (S. 220 substituted 
therefor—Public Law 18). 

H. R. 1370. Conveyance to Los Angeles of 
easement for construction and operation of 
a storm drain in and under certain Govern¬ 
ment-owned lands In that city (S. 235 re¬ 
ported In lieu of H. R. 1370—Public Law 11). 

H. R. 1395. Authorizing Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to the Central of Georgia 
Railway Co. easement for railway purposes 
(S. 234 substituted therefor—Public Law 13). 

H. R. 1396. Authorizing Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. perpetual easement in two strips of land 
comprising portion of Norfolk Navy Yard (S. 
221 substituted—Public Law 19). 

H. R. 1807. Authorizing Secretary of the 
Navy to grant easement to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., to operate public highway 
over a portion of the United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot (Public Law 135). 

H. B. 1845. ProvldlZLg military leave for Fed¬ 
eral employees (Public Law 153). 

H. B. 2248. Authorizing Secretary of War to 
grant easement and to convey to the Louisi¬ 


ana Power & Electric Co. tract of land com¬ 
prising a portion of Can^i Livingston (Public 
Law 44). 

H R. 3063. Authorizing Secretary of Navy 
to convey to Territory of Hawaii easement 
for public highway and utility purposes (Pub¬ 
lic Law 212) 

H. R. 3066. Permitting Secretary of Navy to 
convey to Macon. Ga.. and Bibb County, Ga., 
easement for public road and utility pur- 
poees (Public Law 207). 

H. B.3101. Extension ol benefits ol Missing 
Persons Act to certain members of organized 
military forces of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines (Public 
Law 239) 

H. R 3252. Authorizing Secretary of Navy 
to convey to Long Beach. Calif., easement lor 
State purposes In certain lands within the 
Navy housing project (Public Law 208) 

House Joint Resolution 116. Correcting 
technical errors In the act of August 13. 1046 
(Public Law 71) 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 31 Relating 
to surplus buildings and lands for communi- 
tv purposes (passed House and Senate July 
2*81. 

H. R. 1381. Acceptance ol docoratlons, or¬ 
ders, medals, and emblems by United Stairs 
officers and enlisted men tendered by gov- 
menta of cobclllgercnt nations or gther 
American Republics (Public Law 58) 

H R 1644. Pioviding lapel buttons for 
widows, parents, and next of kin of members 
of armed forces who lost their lives in United 
States armed services in World War II 

H. R. 1621. Authorizing Secretary of War to 
lend War Department equipment and services 
to Boy Scouts of America In connection with 
World Jamboree ol Buy Scouts In France 
1947, etc- (Public Law 131) 

H R 2247 Appointment ol Maj. Gen. Lau¬ 
rence S Kuter aa representative of Interim 
Council of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, or its succesaor. with¬ 
out affecting his military status (S 876 sub¬ 
stituted—Public Law 8), 

H R 2276 Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to pay expenses of United States Army 
personnel In Seventh Winter Sp<irts Olympic 
Games and the Fourteenth Olympic Games 
and future Olympic Games (Public Law 169). 

H R 3055 Permitting Secretaries of War 
and Navy to supply utilities, etc., to welfare 
activities In persons near naval and military 
activities. 

II R 3124. Attendance of Marine Band at 
Eighty-first National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of tlie Republic, Cleveland. Ohio 
(Public Law 141) 

H. R. 3304 Evacuation and return of re¬ 
mains of certain persons who died and are 
buried outside the continental limits of the 
United States, etc. 

H. R, 8629. Transfer to Panama Canal of 
surplus War or Navy Department property 
(Public Law 160). 

H.R.4247. Authorizing attendance of Ma¬ 
rine Band at national conventions of Ameri¬ 
can Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

House Joint Resolution 92 Authorizing 
presentation of Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Rear Adm. Charles E. Roscndahl. USN 
(Private Law 85). 

House Joint Resolution 96 Authorizing 
President to issue posthumously to the late 
Roy E. Geiger, lieutenant general, USMC, a 
commission as general, USMC (Private Law 
36). 

I think the foregoing tabulation leaves 
little occasion for doubt as to the effi¬ 
ciency and dispatch with which this new 
committee of the Hou.^e i.s meeting the 
many complex problems involved in re¬ 
turning the expanded Armed Services to 
a peacetime basis Tc point up the sig¬ 
nificance of the legislative work thus far 
performed, I will set forth briefly the 
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scope and effect of some of the major 
bills included in the above list. 

Without attempting to discuss these 
bills in order of their relative impor¬ 
tance. I will mention first H. R. 2471, a 
bill authorizing the Secretaries of War 
and Navy to lease property under their 
control in furtherance of the national 
standby facilities program. The prac¬ 
tical effect of this bill is to permit the 
Secretaries to least 77 industrial plants 
and shipyards for periods in excess of 5 
years to industry, with the requirement 
that they will revert to Government con¬ 
trol. if necessary, in time of national 
emergency. The bill also permits the re¬ 
tention of some 80.000 machine tools 
which would otherwise have to be sold 
as surplus A companion bill, S. 1198, 
passed the Senate with various amend¬ 
ments which were accepted by the House 
of Representatives, and, at the time this 
report is filed, the bill is awaiting the 
signature of the President. 

There is also H. R. 4017, a bill per¬ 
mitting veterans to cash approximately 
$1,800,000,000 worth of bonds Issued to 
them in lieu of terminal leave cash. The 
importance of this legislation to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people in the Na¬ 
tion is readily apparent, as was the ne¬ 
cessity for full deliberation before the 
bill was reported to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. where it was unanimoasly 
passed. Such deliberation was given by 
the subcommittee and, later, by the full 
committee when the subcommittee re¬ 
port was rendered. 

And then there is H. R. 3851, a bill 
increasing the pay of doctors and den¬ 
tists in the armed service.s and the Pub¬ 
lic Health Service. This legislation is 
exceedingly important In view of the 
present critical shortage of doctors and 
dentists In the services. This commit¬ 
tee and the services are hopeful that 
this legislation, now awaiting Presiden¬ 
tial signature, vdll alleviate, to a great 
extent, the present doctor and dentist 
shortages of the services, which are 
reaching dangerous proportions. 

Another legislative item, not widely 
known but vitally Important to the Na¬ 
tion, is H. R. 1367—now Public Law 63— 
which authorizes the Navy to construct 
two experimental submarines in order to 
benefit from knowledge gained during 
the war of submarine operations and to 
Incorporate into American submarines 
the improvements and useful innovations 
found in captured submarines. The im¬ 
portance of this legislation is not imme¬ 
diate but it may well have untold sig¬ 
nificance some few years hence when 
the authorized experimentation has been 
completed. 

The so-called Army-Navy-Coast Guard 
procurement bill, H. R. 1366. passed by 
the House of Representatives but still 
pending before the Senate, is another 
major piece of legislation which was 
con.sidercd thoroughly by this commit¬ 
tee. Thi.s bill contemplates the es¬ 
tablishment of a uniform method of 
procurement for all the services and is 
highly important from the standpoint 
of .standard’Zing procurement methods. 
This highly tef'hnical, carefully conceived 
legislation will unquestionably contribute 
to the efficiency of the services under the 
new unification measure. 


H. R. 2744, still pending before the 
House of Representatives, is another 
major bill which received careful ex¬ 
amination in this committee before its 
report to the House. It provides a new, 
improved system for the elimination of 
inefficient officers of the Regular Army 
as well as for the retirement of Regular 
Army officers and enlisted men. More¬ 
over. It provides, for the first time, for 
the retirement of officers and enlisted 
men of the Reserve components of all 
the services, thus offering substantial in¬ 
ducement to reserves to perform con¬ 
tinued reserve service for at least 20 
years. This legislation, if enacted, is 
expected to have a major effect upon the 
readiness of the Nation’s reserves In the 
event of another war emergency Prom 
this standpoint alone, aside from its ef¬ 
fects upon the Regular Army, this will 
be one of the most important bills pend¬ 
ing before the Congress when it recon¬ 
venes. 

Also markedly affecting the efficiency 
of the Reserve components of the armed 
services are two other bills reported by 
the committee and now pending before 
the House. They are H R. 3227 and 
H. R. 4143, the first providing inactive 
duty training pay for Army reservists 
on the same basis as that received here¬ 
tofore by naval reservists and members 
of the National Guard, the latter pro¬ 
viding for an expanded, better paid, 
more inclusive Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. The first bill offers an 
immediate pay inducement to reservists 
in addition to the Reserve retirement 
plan mentioned previously; the latter in- 
sure*5 a steady, increased output of Re¬ 
serve officers from the Nation’s colleges 
and universities—as well as from junior 
colleges, for the first time. These items 
are an Integral part of the mobilization 
day plans of the Army and will bear di¬ 
rectly on the state of readiness of the 
Nation should it become involved in an¬ 
other war. 

The following are a few more of the 
major bills acted upon by the committee: 
H. R. 3501 was reported favorably. This 
bill eliminates terminal leave for military 
personnel and substitutes therefor im¬ 
mediate cash payment for all accrued 
leave up to 60 days, and also corrects 
outstanding inequities in the old law. 
There is also H. R. 3315, permitting the 
Navy to convert existing types of naval 
vessels to certain new and experimental 
designs, including troop-carrying sub¬ 
marines, vessels designed to carry out 
special polar missions, and so forth. 1 
should also mention H. R. 3314 and H. R. 
4122, the Navy and Army public-works 
bills providing for the construction of 
naval and military facilities within and 
outside the continental United Slates, 
Including such items as guided missiles’ 
testing ranges, construction in Alaska, 
and similar undertakings of great impor¬ 
tance to the national defense program. 

Another important bill was H. R. 1379, 
authorizing the establishment of a Naval 
Postgraduate School, and also H. R. 1341, 
providing for the construction of a 500- 
student Naval Postgraduate School at 
Monterey. Calif., at a cost of approxi¬ 
mately $2,500,000, Further, the commit¬ 
tee unanimously passed, and the House 
and Senate subsequently passed, H. B. 


3830, the Army and Navy promotion bill, 
which, for the first time, brings the pro¬ 
motion programs of the services into one 
piece of legislation. This is in Itself a 
great step forward. In many Important 
respects the bill is an adjunct to the uni¬ 
fication or so-called merger bill enacted 
this session, whereby the services are 
placed under one administrative head. 
H. R. 3830 establishes a forward-looking, 
sound, and yet economical promotion sys¬ 
tem for the career officers of all the serv¬ 
ices, which will have a most helpful 
morale and efficiency effect over the 
years; also, in recognition of our return 
to peacetime conditions, it effects sharp 
reductions in the top ranks of the Army 
and Navy. 

There are also H. R. 3215, creating 
the Army-Navy Medical Service Corps 
which gives permanent service status to 
the various profes.siona] groups allied to 
the duties of the Medical Corps, and H. R. 
1943, which establishes, for the first time, 
a permanent corps for nurses of the 
Army and Navy. 

The committee also passed H. R. 1943, 
giving Federal employees in the Re.scrve 
components military leave so that they 
may participate in Reserve training for 
limited periods without personal loss. 
This is another move in the direction of 
maintaining a vigorous, efficient, imme¬ 
diately available Reserve Establlrhment 
to augment the Regular forces. And, 
certainly I should not fall to mention 
H. R. 2575, which is still pending before 
the House of Representatives. This bill 
amer.ds the Articles of War and makes 
extensive revisions in the Army system 
of military justice. It is of marked im¬ 
portance and will have far-reaching ef¬ 
fects on the entire Military Establish¬ 
ment. It was reported to the House of 
Representatives after more than 2 
months of study in the committee. 

Finally, there is H. R. 4278, the bill 
reported to the House on the clos¬ 
ing day of the session, which would 
establish universal military training. 
I need not, in this report, attempt to em¬ 
phasize the great importance of or dis¬ 
cuss the fundamental questions con¬ 
tained in this basic legislation. Its re¬ 
port to the House brings a specific leg¬ 
islative proposal on this vital subject 
squarely before the American people for 
the first time, thus permitting an ap¬ 
praisal on its merits. 

As indicated in the above list, there 
are many more bills which the commit¬ 
tee considered thoroughly this session, 
some of which were reported, some re¬ 
tained in subcommittee, and some still 
awaiting Senate action. Several series 
of extensive hearings, not reflected In 
the above listing, were conducted on 
such matters as establishing a perma¬ 
nent national synthetic-rubber indus¬ 
try. With respect to the synthetic-rub¬ 
ber program, the committee favorably re¬ 
ported House Joint Resolution 118, which 
became Public Law 24. This law, while 
providing adequate protection for the 
domestic synthetic-rubber industry, 
eliminates the Government as the sole 
purchaser of natural rubber for the 
United States. It should be noted that 
since the passage of this law, the price of 
natural rubber has dropped approximate¬ 
ly 6 cents per pound with a consequent 
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saving of millions of dollars to the Amer¬ 
ican consumer. Procurement by Navy 
ships service stores and Army post ex¬ 
changes, and Army, Navy, Air Forces, 
and Marine Corps supply depots were 
also considered at length. 

This summary will demonstrate the 
wide range of subject matter and the 
vast importance to the national-defense 
program of some of the major bills the 
committee has dealt with this session. 

Mention should also be made of those 
whose various contributions have made 
this new committee a workable, har¬ 
monious u*ilt. I wish to cite Hon. Cahl 
Vinson, the ranking minority member, 
senior in length of congressional service 
to all members of the committee, for 30 
years a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and for 17 years its able 
chairman. Mr. Vinson’s sound advice 
and wholehearted cooperation contrib¬ 
uted immeasurably to the accomplish¬ 
ments of the committee. His service in 
connection with this new, untried un¬ 
dertaking. has been an example of self¬ 
lessness, loyalty to the national need, 
and un.stinted sharing of personal talent 
rarely demonstrated in public life. The 
committee has been benefited greatly by 
his association and counsel. 

And there are those on both sides 
of the committee, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, who individually, on 
one occasion or another during these 


In connection with the work of the 
subcommittees just mentioned, it is Im¬ 
portant to note that they have operated 
functionally with respect to all the serv¬ 
ices and thereby have brought a unify¬ 
ing, coordinated approach to service leg¬ 
islation which has been one of the 
most valuable, lasting benefits this new 
committee can render the American 
people, the Congress, and the armed 
services themselves. Further In this 
same connection, the loyalty and con¬ 
scientious work of the staff of the com¬ 
mittee. working with each of the sub¬ 
committees, have been the background 
for all subcommittee action. It is fitting 
and well merited by the service they have 
rendered to identify them, as follows: 

Robert H. Harper, chief clerk, formerly 
Army Air Forces. 

John R. Blandford, professional staff, 
formerly United States Marine Corps. 

Clinton B. D. Brown, professional 
staff, formerly United States Navy. 

Bryce N. Harlow, professional staff, 
formerly United States Army. 

Robert W. Smart, professional staff, 
formerly United States Army. 

Townsend Hoopes, assistant clerk, for¬ 
merly United States Marine Corps. 

In conclusion. Mr. Speaker. I wish 
again to express my personal appre¬ 
ciation to all connected with the com¬ 
mittee for the excellent work which has 


past months, have been the sources of 
strength and understanding that have 
made the 33-member committee a work¬ 
ing team. There is not a member of 
the committee on either side, who has 
not at one time or another contributed 
not only to sound national legislation, 
but also to the unusual concert and unity 
of purpose which has characterized the 
committee’s work this session. 

For the planning and placing of re¬ 
sponsibility that made it possible for the 
committee to function efficiently, I wish 
particularly to compliment the subcom¬ 
mittee chairmen. Each was wholly in 
charge of the legislative subjects before 
his subcommittee. With 171 subcom¬ 
mittee meetings in 126 legislative days. 
It will be seen to what extent these chair¬ 
manships Involve personal attention and 
constant application to detail. Bach of 
the chairmen has major claim to the 
progress made by the committee since Its 
first meeting was held: It was their guid¬ 
ance and careful preparation that, in 
conjunction with their subcommittee 
members, brought the committee legis¬ 
lation to the floor of the Hou.se. For 
the Information of the House, and by 
way of Identification of those who bore 
the major share of the legislative re¬ 
sponsibility within the committee, I list 
here the subcommittee chairmen, to¬ 
gether with the subject matters with 
which their subcommittees are charged: 


been done. The foundations thus fai 
laid auger well for the future. 


Memorial Service for Hon. Joieph Jeffer¬ 
son Mansfield, Late a Representative 
From Texas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1H7 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Mansfield was my idea of a successful 
man. He was an inspiration to all 
whether they had known him during his 
entire period of 30 years of public serv¬ 
ice or if their friendship with him was 
of relatively short duration such as mine. 
It is to be regretted that we will no longer 
have the benefit of his experience to 
guide us In the future. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I wish to include 
my humble remarks in memory of Judge 
Mansfield which have been published by 
the newspapers in the Sixth District of 
Texas’ 


Washington. D. C.. July 23.—When Hon. 
Joseph Jeflerson Mansfield died at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital here on the night of July 12, 
a career of public service that Is difficult to 
equal ended 

Judge Mansfield was my Idea of u success¬ 
ful man. The following Monday when the 
House ol Representative'! held uieraorlal serv¬ 
ices for him every tviie of individual and 
every type of creed represented in that body 
rose to pny tribute to the gcntlcniiui In the 
wheel chair. The tributes iengihened Into 
the longest memorial services c\er heard In 
the House of Representatives. 

House Minority Leader Sam RAvnxniN. of 
Bonham. Tex., in announcing the death oi 
Judge Mansfield to the House said’ “I have 
served In this House with more than 2.100 
men and women in 34 years That shows 
how fast we change. They have been men 
and women of high character and lofty ideals, 
the majority of them of outstanding ability 

“But of all those men and women, none 
surpassed and few equaled Judge Mansfield 
in ability or In bigness of soul. God never 
made a finer man nor greater charneter than 
Judge Mansfield. After 80 years of his loyalty 
to me. and mine to him, the sadness deepens 
that I will not see him again, nor again see 
his like as I have few times in my life- 
towering. good, just, pure patriot.” 

Judge Mansfield had been In public serv¬ 
ice nearly all his life. For 30 years he had 
been a Member of Congress, and his life span 
had stretched from the time of Abraham 
Lincoln to the atomic age. The last 25 years 
of bis life was In a wheel chair, paralyzed 
trom the waist downward. A few times I had 
mentioned his affliction to him. and be would 
always smile knowingly and say "But. eon, 
there are so many people In much worse shape 
than I am “ 

Here was a man who asked no quarter be¬ 
cause of a handicap. He had served taith- 
fully and well his people of the Ninth Con¬ 
gressional District, and he had no enemies in 
Congress. Hcie was the epitome ol success 

I believe that of all the trltautcs offered the 
revered Judge, the following from Repre¬ 
sentative Chelf, of Kentucky, touched me 
deepest: 

“Mr. Speaker, I think the First Psalm must 
have been written about this great and good 
man who hus Jiist left us. 

“ ‘Blessed is the man that wullteth not In 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeih In 
the way ol sinners, nor siticth in the sent of 
the scornful. 

“ ‘But his delight Is In the law of the Lord 
and in his law doth he mediate day ond 
night. 

“ ‘And he shall be lil'C a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that brlngcth forth his 
fruit in hiB season; his leal also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper.’ 

“This I do know—the First Psalm was writ¬ 
ten to urge and encourage all men to lead 
and to live the fine Christian life which was 
that of our dear friend and colleague. Judge 
Joseph Jefferson Mansfield, of the Lone Star 
State of old Texas. 

“I recited this little verse to the Judge on 
his eighty-fifth birthday and he gave me a 
warm, firm handshake. The twinkle in his 
eye indicated to me that he liked the thought 
It expressed: 

“Making friends is a lot of fun 
Shaking hands with everyone 
Hearing what each has to say 
As we meet them day by day 
Swapping smiles and trading cheer 
Makes ua happy while we’re here 
For all the Joy of life depends 
On the art of making friends.” 

Such a man was Joseph Jeflerson Mans¬ 
field, the revered, alert little “gentleman In 
the wheel chair.” He will be long missed and 
forever remembered In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives where his 30 years of service will 
stand like a great white monument 
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Reports From War Department Respon¬ 
sible for Members’ Bills Not Being 

Considered 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. July 25, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, i wish to call to the attention 
of the House and my constituents the 
fact that many of the Members of the 
Eightieth Congress were unable to obtain 
consideration and approval of bills for 
claims for their constituents because the 
committees considering these bills were 
unable to obtain reports from the War 
Department on the same. 

On January 9.1947,1 introduced H. R 
761, for the relief of Mrs. Anthony D. 
Chamberlin, and H. R. 762, for the relief 
of Dudley Tarver. 

On February 20, 1947, the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives submitted these bills to the 
War Department and requested a report 
on the same, and up to the time that the 
Congress adjourned, July 27, 1947, at 
12:55 a, m., no report had been received 
on these claims, notwithstanding the 
fact that the claims arose from an acci¬ 
dent in which other claimants were in¬ 
volved, and upon which claims the War 
Department had already made a report, 
and a settlement had been made, and 
all that would have been necessary would 
have been to copy the report on the 
other claims Involved in the same acci¬ 
dent and substitute names, as all of the 
facts and circumstances were identical 
No report from the War Department, the 
claims were not approved. 


Uncle Sam Gone Delinquent 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24. 1947 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, today 1 
am talking to Americans—not to any 
foreign nation—not to any foreign ele¬ 
ment in Washington, New York, Grand 
Rapids, or St. Paul. I am not talking to 
subsidized Americans. I am not talking 
to the hyphenated hybrids in our 
midst—who would substitute a mongrel 
flag for the Stars and Stripes. 

America, watch your step! There are 
some things going on in Washington that 
are not healthy for our Republic. We 
are allowing the Government of, for, 
and by the people to slip away from us. 
Our Nation is being betrayed—^sold 
down the river. 

Our Uncle Sam has gone delinquent. 
He is in his second childhood. He has 
deserted beautiful Miss Columbia and 


her 142,000,000 sons and daughters. He 
has become an International philander¬ 
er. He is chasing red, pink, green, and 
off-colored skirts all over the world. He 
is squandering the wealth that Miss Co¬ 
lumbia and her sons and daughters have 
created. 

The time has come that we appoint a 
guardian for our Uncle to protect him 
from his folly, and prevent him from 
squandering the substance of our Na¬ 
tion—from giving away to gold diggers 
that which belongs to Miss Columbia and 
her 142,000,000 sons and daughters—that 
which belongs to unborn generations. 

I know of no better guardian than a 
candidate for President in 1948. who be¬ 
lieves in America first, last and all the 
time, with justice and decency to all na¬ 
tions, whether they be the so-called 52 
peace-loving nations—some of them ag¬ 
gressors—or our vanquished foes. One 
who believes in the Stars and Stripes 
rather than in a conglomeration of flags. 

A candidate who knows enough to 
know that the one worlders and the 
Rhodes scholars have been deflated. A 
candidate who has not, and will not, hob¬ 
nob with the former pal of Hitler—Joe 
Stalin. A candidate who does not believe 
that our Nation is dead. A candidate 
who believes in the true grandeur of our 
Nation. A candidate who is not a “me- 
too” candidate. A candidate who is not a 
vacillating turncoat, or a stooge of the 
international bankers and manufac¬ 
turers. 

I am sorry that such a candidate—such 
a guardian—is not yet in sight. I know 
that 80 percent of the American people 
are getting sick and tired of our Uncle's 
behavior, and demand such a candidate— 
such a guardian. They know that our 
Uncle is the easy prey of the global gold 
diggers—that he is denuding our Nation. 
They know that he is leading us into an¬ 
other undeclared war. 

Here is the price we paid because of 
our meddling in other nations’ quarrels. 
We entered World War I, not so much 
“to make the world safe for democracy” 
as to save the House of Morgan from a 
$400,000,000 European overdraft. We 
won that war—^but lo.st the peace. 

In that war, 360,000 of our sons gave 
their lives on foreign battlefields, or died 
of injuries, while hundreds of thousands 
have died since, or are still suffering 
from disabilities or injuries received in 
Europe. That war has cost us over 
$88,000,000,000 to date, and will cost bil¬ 
lions more. 

We entered World War II—a war that 
others started and we finished. That 
war, to date, has cost us over $450,000,- 
000,000, We collected $190,000,000,000 
in taxes, and plunged the Nation $260,- 
000.000,000 into the red. Our national 
debt, with future obligations, now 
amounts to some $623,000,000,000. This 
is about four times the total'indebted- 
ncss of all the other nations. It is more 
than twice the normal value of all the 
property in the United States. The end 
is not yet. If we continue this interna¬ 
tional lunacy, then it will be just the be¬ 
ginning. 

The total expenditures of our Govern¬ 
ment, from its birth in 1776 to 1933, were 
less than $90,000,000,000. This included 


the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, the Indian Wars, the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War 
and World War I, up to 1933, and, In ad¬ 
dition, all the other functions of our Gov¬ 
ernment. Compare this $90,000,000,000 
with the over $887,000,000,000 spent in 
the last 15 years—the Roosevelt global 
era. 

In World War II we furnished more 
than half the Implements of war to win, 
and we did more than half the fighting. 
We lost 309.000. that were killed in bat¬ 
tle—another 250,000 died from sickness— 
another million were disabled physically 
and mentally for life. We lost at least 
one-tenth of a generation of people. 
This is the human sacrifice we made in 
that war. Worse still, we again lost the 
peace. 

In addition, our multimillionaire State 
Department made of our Government an 
international WPA. Under its commit¬ 
ments, we made huge loans—gifts—to 
Great Britain, Prance, Latin America, 
and other nations. Some of these are 
among the nation.s that refused to pay 
back the $15,000,000,000 we loaned them 
during, and after. World War I. 

Recently we loaned Great Britain 
$4,400,000,000 at about IV 2 percent in¬ 
terest. She is to make no payment for 
5 years. After that, she is to pay $50.- 
000.000 a year, when and if she feels 
like it. If she does make a payment, 
we agreed to spend it in Great Britain. 
Not a cent to come back to the United 
States—.iust a gift. 

In addition, we canceled the $34,000,- 
000,000 Great Britain owed us for $650,- 
000.000. That is less than 2 cents on the 
dollar. This $650,000,000 was deducted 
from the $4,400,000,000 loan. In other 
words, we settled the $34,000,000,000, 
that she owed us, with $650,000,000 of 
our own taxpayers’ money. If that was 
not fnanciaJly highjacking us by our 
State Department, then, I do not know 
the meaning of the word. 

Since the war we have given to 59 
nations over $20,000,000,000. The Mar- 
.shall plan means another $27,000,000,000. 
In addition, we gave to Russia, plates 
with which she has printed, to date, 
over $900,000,000 American money. Our 
own money is used to strip America of 
its natural resources. 

With our money Russia is buying mil¬ 
lions of barrels of our oil, and 350 times 
as much steel as she bought prior to the 
war. Little wonder that there is a short¬ 
age of ga.s—a shortage of steel. What is 
true of Ru.s.sia is true of other nations. 

Prior to the war we possessed 11 per¬ 
cent of the world’s natural resources. 
At present we possess less than 9 per¬ 
cent. Unless large new deposits are dis¬ 
covered we will never again produce suffi¬ 
cient lead, copper, zinc, petroleum, or 
many other minerals for our own use. 
These are the crucial political issues to 
be decided in the 1948 election. There 
must be no dodging of these Issues. 

There are some who say they are not 
interested in politics, but intelligent peo¬ 
ple know that everything in America is 
in politics. The housewife, when she 
cannot get meat, sugar, wearing apparel, 
or other necessities of life except at ex- 
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orbittmt prices, knows that this Is the 
result of our erroneous foreign policy. 

When the veteran cannot get a home, 
or building material to build one, he 
knows that the shortage is due to our 
foreign bureaucratic bungling. When 
the American farmer cannot get imple¬ 
ments with which to produce crops, he 
knows that these implements are In in¬ 
ternational politics. 

We know that these shortages—the 
high cost of living—are due to the fact 
that much of Ametlea’s needed goods are 
on the ocean. We know that these goods 
are bought by foreign nations with our 
taxpayers’ money. This Is the result of 
our Government’s foreign policy. We 
know that America Is being sold short. 
Americans forgotten—foreigners pre¬ 
ferred. 

I, too. realize that there are grave de¬ 
cisions to be made. But there need not 
be. if we remember that our first duty 
is to our own Nation. They are easy 
deci.slons, unless we knock-kneed follow 
a few misguided, silver-topped octogena¬ 
rians in and out of Congress. 

The Republican Party was kept out of 
the White House for 16 years because it 
had no positive program—because its 
candidates were “me-too” followers of 
the one worlders—globetrotters. The 
Democrats met a disastrous rebuke in the 
last election because they too blindly fol¬ 
lowed blind leaders. 

The last election was not a man¬ 
date to go back to the Dark Ages, 
but a repudiation of our foreign policy— 
a repudiation of an international WPA— 
a repudiation of selling America short. 
It was a repudiation of dictatorship, 
bureaucracy, and regimentation. 

The time has come for both parties 
to again adopt the policy of our fore¬ 
fathers and avoid globetrotting, and for¬ 
eign entanglements. The time has come 
for my Democratic friends to adopt the 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson and An¬ 
drew Jackson. The time has come for 
my Republican friends to adopt the doc¬ 
trines of George Washington and Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. When that day comes, it 
will be a glorious day for the United 
States of America. 

As I listen to the Internationalists— 
the betrayers of our Nation—I am im¬ 
pressed with their suaveness, but aston¬ 
ished at their fallacious arguments. It 
is the same old story—arm other nations, 
finance the world, and they will protect 
us—will save us from war. How do these 
gentlemen know on which side the 
Greeks, the Turks or any other nation 
will be in the next conflict? Do they 
not know that an armament race al¬ 
ways has. and always will end In war? 

Anyway, since when have we become 
so cowardly that we have to arm other 
nations to do our fighting—Hessians? I 
deny that that is essential, or for the best 
interest of our Nation, or for the peace 
of the world. In the end it means war. 

Whenever the day comes that love for 
our country and patriotism fall so low 
that this kind of chicanery is necessary, 
then the Republic that you and I have 
cherished and loved—the Republic that 
the world has looked to as a model of 
Justice and decency to all nations—will 
be dead. Then we will have surrendered 
all that Is sacred and good to the hu¬ 
man race. 


Let us no longer be blind followers of 
deceptive slogans. We were deceived in 
World War I by false slogans. Then It 
was ”He kept us out of war,” “Too proud 
to fight,” “America first,” and then “Be¬ 
nevolent belligerency.” “A little group of 
willful men,” “War to end all wars,” and 
“Make the world safe for democracy." 
Time has proven the dishonesty of all 
those slogans. 

In World War n it was “RaLse the arms 
embargo and save our boys,” “Give us 
the tools and we will do the fighting— 
lend-lease,” “The four freedoms,” and 
then T say again and again and again 
your sons will not be sent to foreign bat¬ 
tlefields.” Time has proven these slo¬ 
gans false. There are no four freedoms, 
and our boys did the fighting and the 
dying. 

Whatever difficulties we face today are 
of our own making. We went to bed with 
the former pal of Hitler and we are reap¬ 
ing the reward. Our Presidents and 
leaders were outgeneraled at Tehran. 
Yalta, and Potsdam. In place of looking 
for more entanglements the time has 
come for Congress to repudiate Yalta. 
Tehran, Potsdam, and all the other 
commitments that are not in keeping 
with decency and honesty among the 
nations. 

History repeats itself. 8o does war 
So do slogans. We are now being de¬ 
ceived into world war in. Now we are 
told that we—less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population and owing four times 
as much as the rest of the world to¬ 
gether—must become a permanent, in¬ 
ternational Santa Claus. 

We are told that we, who, during the 
war, stripped ourselves from 11 percent 
to less than 9 percent of the world’s nat¬ 
ural resources, must not only feed the 
world, but must arm and set nation 
against nation—that we must arm 
Greece and Turkey, and set them against 
Hitler’s former pal, more recently our 
pal. 

We believe that the United Nations 
organization might be made the nucleus 
for cooperation, education, and under¬ 
standing among the nations of the world. 
However, to accomplish this, men of vis¬ 
ion, courage, and integrity must be ap¬ 
pointed to represent America. So far 
the United Nations organization has 
been a failure because of the weak- 
kneed puppets that represent not only 
our Nation, but other nations. 

If our Nation had taken a firm stand 
at the beginning of this organization, if 
it had called a spade a spade, if it had 
insisted that all nations, small and large, 
should have an equal voice—that no na¬ 
tion, however large or small, should have 
a veto power—then, we might have ap¬ 
proached permanent peace. Then, there 
would have been treaties of peace long 
ago. 

If our delegates had taken a firm 
stand for justice and decency—if they 
had token a stand against liquidation 
and aggression, all the small nations 
would have Joined us. and the aggressor 
nations would have been whipped into 
line by the just condemnation of world 
public opinion. If our delegates had de¬ 
manded that the “four freedoms.” with 
self-determination, be written into the 
United Nations Charter, then the world 
would have been safer and the future 
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brighter. If our President had Insisted 
that every nation get back Into its own 
boundaries, and that boundaries be 
changed only with the will of the ma¬ 
jority expressed in an honest election, 
then world war III would not be hovering 
on the distant horizon. 

America’s future policy must a»ialn be 
to build, ever, a greater and stronger 
nation—to raise, not lower, its standard 
of living. We will not mingle our stand¬ 
ard of living with the poverty of other 
nations, but we will assist them in bring¬ 
ing their standard up to ours. We will 
help to rebuild the ravaged nations. We 
will provide food for the hungry. Thi.<? 
out of our surpluses, not out of our ne¬ 
cessities. Charity still begins at home 
We will cooperate and collaborate with 
other nations for a Just peace. We dis¬ 
approve of the European vengeance and 
hatreds which are again being written 
into the peace treaties. 

In conclusion, “my country right or 
wrong—when right to be kept right— 
when wrong to be put right”—must again 
be our slogan. If the Republican Party 
expects to win in 1948, It must nominate 
a man who has the vision and the cour¬ 
age to give the voters an opportunity to 
repudiate national suicide. They must 
nominate a candidate who can read and 
understand our Constitution. A candi¬ 
date who will not accept foreign com¬ 
mitments unless made in a treaty, and 
confirmed by the Senate in accordance 
with our Constitution. Eighty percent of 
our people demand an opportunity to 
repudiate the foreign policy of our de¬ 
linquent Uncle Sam. 


Speech of Hon. Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
of California, Before the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Adyancement of Colored 
People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGUS 

OF CAUFOnNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech 
made by me before the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People on June 25,1947. during their na¬ 
tional convention here in Washington. 
D. C.: 

The National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People has a long record of 
hard, painstaking work and brilliaut achieve¬ 
ment. You have every right to feel proud 
of work well done. 

It Is Indeed an honor and a pleasure to be 
with you and to address you at this you> 
thirty-eighth annual coiifeicnce. 

You are to be greatly congratulated for 
you have In fact advanced the well being of 
the Negro people, and in bo doing have In¬ 
sured the greater well being of all minority 
groups. Your work has he.’ped stiengthen 
our democracy. 

I pay my respects tonight to Walter White 
and the officers of the NAACP for the leader¬ 
ship they have given to local and national 
problems. 
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They rightfully deserve and have the wide¬ 
spread admiration and confidence of the 
American people. 

In the last 38 years, the NAACP has com¬ 
batted widespread undemocratic practices, 
undemocratic practices which violated the 
fundamental liberties and human rights of 
one great segment of our people. Continued 
violation In our dally living of our belief 
In the dignity and rights of the individual 
without protest and constructive resistance 
would have eaten away the strength of our 
Nation. 

Thirty-eight years ago. many States by 
means of grandfather clauses and other re¬ 
strictive devices had embarked on a course 
which could only have resulted In the total 
disenfranchisement of Negro citizens. 

Thirty-eight years ago, the courts In almost 
every section of this country disregarded 
the rights of Negro citizens by recognizing 
confessions extorted by rack and torture, 
disregarding the right of the accused to be 
represented by counsel and to be judged by 
a jury of their peers. 

Thanks to your work and alertness, Ne¬ 
groes who appear before the bar of justice 
today come nearer to getting justice than 
at any time in the history of this country. 

Thanks to the magnificent victory won by 
the NAACP In 1944, when the United States 
Supreme Court decided In the case of Smith v. 
AWrtght that the Democratic Party was not 
a club, Negroes marched to the polls to vote 
in what had heretofore been white primaries. 
One hundred thousand Negro citizens 
marched to the polls in Georgia this last 
election for the first time In nearly 75 years, 
and they voted against the forces of reaction. 

Thirty-eight years ago. there was an aver¬ 
age of a hundred known lynchlngs a year 
despite the fourteenth amendment, which 
says that no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc¬ 
ess of law: nor deny to any person within 
Its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

We still have a long way to go before de¬ 
mocracy Is a reality for all our people. But 
thanks to the work of the NAACP, the crime 
of lynching has been almost wiped out and 
an anti-lynch bill has finally been drafted 
which meets the needs. 

I am one of the two sponsors of this bill 
In the House Senators Wagner and Morse 
have introduced a similar bill In the Senate 

If Congress w^ll now act on these bills, the 
filthy crime of lynching and mob violence 
can be outlawed in these United States. 

All right-thinking Americans have re¬ 
viewed with shame and revulsion the series 
of mob violences that have taken place re¬ 
cently In certain parts of the country. Mob 
hysteria which results In mob violence and 
turn.s on Its victims and takes the law in Its 
own hands because of the difference of race 
or religion or national origin Is a threat to 
the freedom of every one of us. 

We cannot and must not rest until we have 
a Federal law to handle such violence. It Is 
the obligation and responsibility of those 
who understand the siiUstance of liberty to 
act 

The health of our democracy depends upon 
equal justice before the law for all of our 
citizens. 

How can a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people permit abuses or 
violations to any of the people’s liberties? 

Justice would have been done In the recent 
Greenville. S C., case If the present anti¬ 
lynch bill before Congress had been on the 
statute books. 

The Greenville case. If the antilynch bill 
were law, would have been conducted under 
the Jurisdiction of a Federal district court. 
The significance of a Federal trial Is mani¬ 
fold. 

The Jury would have been drawn from the 
entire State of South Carolina Instead of Just 
from the community of Greenville, which 
was Immediately Involved, A Jury picked 


from the entire State would have been free 
from the Immediate pressures of the com¬ 
munity where the crime was committed. 

Thirdly, both the community where the 
abduction takes place and the community 
where the actual Molence occurs would be 
subject to civil suit If this antl-lynch bill is 
passed. 

The local community charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of protecting a person would be 
liable for failure to do so. When a person is 
snatched up and hauled off to another com¬ 
munity or State, the community where the 
seizure Is allowed to take place would be 
equally guilty with the community where 
the crime is committed. 

An important feature of the bill provides 
that whenever a person Is injured or loses 
his life at the hands of a mob, the community 
responsible pays an Indemnity to the in¬ 
jured person or to the family of the deceased. 

When the pocketbook of the entire com¬ 
munity Is tapped because of violations of the 
law by Individuals In the community, there 
Is a new sense of responsibility In the com¬ 
munity 

Citizens who must pay for mob violence 
will think twice before they vote for a sheriff 
who will allow it. They will build a Jail 
strong enough to retain a prisoner and 
strong enough to keep out those who would 
take the law in their own hands. 

If this bill passes, It will be a fitting monu¬ 
ment to 38 years of hard work by the NAACP. 

Each time an antilynch bill has been dis¬ 
cussed in Congress, some Representative has 
gotten up to talk about the invasion of State 
rights and of the rnconstltutlonality of antl- 
lynch legislation. 

Mob rule and constitutional government 
cannot be reconciled. You have either one 
or the other. We must not permit the law¬ 
less night rider to hide behind the mask of a 
constitutional sheet 

Our democratic way of life will thrive and 
grow not by talk, name calling, and buck 
passing but by diligent service to the estab¬ 
lished Ideals and principles we know to be 
right and Just. 

There can be no second-class citizens in our 
democracy. We must fulfill our promise to 
ourselves and our hope for the world. 

All men want freedom and security, and 
one cannot be bartered for the other. In our 
democracy we can have both. 

By security 1 do not mean only the right of 
life but the right to a decent Job at a decent 
wage for everyone capable of holding such a 
job. 

By security I mean the right to education 
and the right to achieve and maintain health 

By security I mean the right of the indi¬ 
vidual to be treated with dignity and respect 
by his fellow men. 

By security I mean that the Government 
has the duty and the responsibility to provide 
a decent standard of living for those who 
through no fault of their own arc unable to 
work because of age, illness, or physical han¬ 
dicap. 

The power to pass needed legislation is In 
the hands of the people. 

The people write the laws In our democracy 
through the men and women whom they 
elect to represent them In the State legisla¬ 
tures and in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The people can meet, examine, protest— 
raise their voices—and use the power of their 
ballot to write whatever legislative program 
they want and see that It is carried out in the 
same spirit In which It was written. 

If we will stop talking about the poll-tax 
States and work in the 41 States where there 
is no poll tax, the people can pass any legisla¬ 
tion they feel is required. This business ol 
passing the buck by pointing to the other 
fellow and what he is doing as an excuse for 
doing nothing ourselves, will no longer hold 
water. 

For many long years, we have heard that It 
was impossible to pass anti-poll-tax legisla¬ 


tion, PEPC legislation and antl-lynch legisla¬ 
tion In Congress because of the Southern 
Democrats. Well, now we have a Republican 
Senate and a Republican House. This excuse, 
never valid, is now stripped of its miserable 
trappings. 

What Is holding up Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion. now? 

What Is holding up the President's health 
program, now? 

What Is holding up the building of homes, 
now? 

What Is holding up the antilynch bill, 
now? 

What Is holding up Federal anti-poll-tax 
legislation, now? 

What is holding up FEPC, now? 

I'll tell you what. 

The NAM philosophers and their satellites 
In Congress worship money Instead of men. 

When the NAM high command “resolutes” 
the present leadership In Congress goose- 
steps It through. 

They concern themselves with pennies not 
persons. 

They guard their budgets, not your liber¬ 
ties. 

They fight for their tax reductions Instead 
of peace In the world. 

They would trade off the United Nations 
for a price increase on their bag of wool. 

They strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

The Job of Congress is to protect the weak 
from the strong. 

The Job of Congress Is to promote the gen¬ 
eral welfare and to Insure Justice for the 
little as well as the big. 

We must have world peace. 

We must strike a balance between prices, 
wages, and profits. 

But instead of promoting tbe welfare of the 
people, the Eightieth Congress, In the words 
of Senator Morse, of Oregon, "Is a Congress 
to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer." 

It Is a Congress that labored 5 months, 
and turned the clock forward in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia 1 hour and turned the 
clock back on Government one generation. 

In answer to the greatest challenge that 
has ever faced man—the building of endur¬ 
ing peace—a challenge in which we are asked 
to give leadership, not only for ourselves 
but for the 2,000,000,000 people of this earth, 
this Congress leaves the impression with our 
own people and the world that we are rotting 
with communism from the top of the Gov¬ 
ernment on down 

This Congress, while creating a frenzy of 
fear over communism, shows in amendment 
after amendment attached to legislation 
which It passes, that It has no real under¬ 
standing of totalitarian methods and rushes 
often with arms outstretched to embrace 
them In Its frenzy. 

Tlie freedoms which have made us strong 
and tough minded and fearless are being 
eaten away at the edges little by little In the 
panic of fear and Ignorance. 

The Eightieth Congress is a reckless Con¬ 
gress, riding along without brakes on the 
roller coaster of Inflation. 

This Congress has utterly failed the people. 
It has sold them short. It has put In Jeop¬ 
ardy the economic health of the Nation, and, 
as a result, the peace of the world. 

The program of leadership of the Eightieth 
Congress is— 

1. Cut taxes for the rich, 

2. Break the back of labor. 

3. Destroy the agencies of Government, set 
up to protect and promote the welfare of the 
people. 

Rising prices, housing, PEPC, health, edu¬ 
cation, development of natural resources, 
anti-poll tax, scientific research, antl-lynch, 
power development, and civil liberties are not 
the concern of this Congress. 

But these things are the concern of every 
family In America, for they affect every fam¬ 
ily In America. They particularly affect the 
Negro family. 
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An economic slump will come down on the 
Negro people like a ton of bricks, for they are 
among the first to be discriminated against. 

The 1948 election, as every election. Is not 
the exclusive concern of politicians—whether 
they be Democrat or Republican. 

It Is the blood and bread of the men and 
women of this country in whose hands the 
power to govern Is vested. 

We la 1947 America—men and women, 
young and old—cannot choose to go Into 
politics or to stay out of politics. 

We are and will continue to be in politics— 
for our form of society rests upon the Joint 
action of all of us. And that Joint action Is 
achieved through politics. 

We cannot resign from society. We cannot 
duck our political responsibilities by failure 
to participate. The failure to vote In an elec¬ 
tion has political results. 

We may agree by falling to disagree. We 
may condone by not condemning. We may 
speak loudly by remaining silent. 

We are In politics, all of us, because we live 
in a democracy. By what we say or fall to 
say, by what we do or fail to do, each of us 
has a profound effect upon the course all of 
us will take in shaping our common future. 

There have always been those who feared 
the people. There are those who fear the 
people today. They fear their voice at the 
ballot box. 

There Is much effort being exerted through 
sly and slippery methods to frighten and 
intimidate men and women from thinking 
and acting for themselves. 

The strong suggestion that political action 
when carried on by politicians and the rich 
Is a lofty pursuit but when indulged In by 
the small wage earner Is somehow subversive 
must not be allowed to thwart the in¬ 
terest and activity which are essential to our 
political democracy. 

Elections. What are they? 


They can't be Just the hobby of the union 
leaguers. 

They can't be Just the profession of the 
ward bosses. 

They can’t be the biannual party of the 
plantation colonel. 

Well, they are and have been—and I say 
"have been" advisedly. 

So what? Had enough? Yes, yes, yes. 

With lilted eyes and strong hearts, fearless 
Americans, worthy of the leadership of Lin¬ 
coln and Roosevelt will march forward in 
1948 with understanding In their eyes and 
conviction in their souls to the trumpets of 
clean-up and clean-out. 

Our democracy is the most revolutionary 
government in the world for It Is anchored 
to the people. We are the government, and 
we are determined to meet the challenge that 
faces us In the world today. 

We are not afraid. We are not going to 
let little-minded men turn us from the lead¬ 
ership we can and will give to the dawning 
of the greatest age that men have ever 
known. 


Report to the People of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday. July 26, 1947 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 


marks, I wish to Include a report to the 
people of the Eighth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Wisconsin on my voting and 
attendance record during the first ses¬ 
sion of the Eightieth Congress. 

I have prepared this summary for the 
benefit of anyone who may be inter¬ 
ested in my position on legislation which 
has been considered by the House. It 
is extremely difficult for anyone to ob¬ 
tain this Information without a diligent 
and lengthy search of the Congressional 
Record. The purpose of this report is 
to collect in one place and in concise 
form information which is scattered 
through some 10,000 pages of that pub¬ 
lication. I believe it will prove helpful 
to my constituents in evaluating my 
congressional stewardship. 

The record Includes all roll-call votes, 
all quorum calls, and my votes on other 
important measures or measures of par¬ 
ticular interest to people in the Eighth 
District on which there was no record 
taken. No attempt is made to include 
all of the hundreds of bills of every 
character that were considered by the 
House during the session. The descrip¬ 
tion of bills in the voting record is for 
purposes of identification only. No at¬ 
tempt is made to describe the measures 
completely nor to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish a more complete de¬ 
scription of any particular bill consid¬ 
ered by the House, as well as a summary 
of the issues Involved and the reasons 
for my position. The record follows: 


Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, Eighth District, Wisconsin, 80th Cong., 1st seas. 


Roll 

Cllli 

No. 

Date 

1 

Jan 3 

2 


3 

Jon. 29 

4 

Feb. 0 

5 

leh 8 

0 

Feb 18 

7 


8 

Fob. 10 

0 

Ecb. 20 

10 

.^.do. 

11 



Feb. 21 

12 

Feb. 24 

13 

Feb. 26 

14 

_do.—. 

16 

...do. 

10 

Feb. 28 

17 

Mar. 4 

18 

...do- 


Mcttsuie, qui'.sfion. and result 


Quorum call. 

Election of Siicaker (Martin 244, Rayburn 1S2). 

n R. KWO, coiitimiintt In effect wartiiue excise fax 
rates. Uit pusMine {'M'A to 35). 

II K 1.153, aincTidiiiR National Ser\ iiH'Life Insurance 
Act of 1H4(), so a*, to extend the period of reinstate¬ 
ment from Feb 1, to Aur. 1, H)47 (Fassed, voice 
vote ) 

n. J. lies. 2!'>, MjbmittlnE to States constitutional 
aniendnienl liniitinp tenure of I'rcsidents to two 
terms On pii-ssape (285 to 121). 

Quorum call.. 

11. Res 1(14, riliiiR Oerhiirt Eisler for contempt of 
Conprc.s.s On possuye (.170 to 1). 
n, R 10()8, t'rirent detleu-ney appropriation On 
pn.sMiyc (120 to ai). 

Quorum cull --- -- 

11. Con Res 20, (‘xpressinp Jndpnient of CoTipress 
. ■ ' 1H4H would approximate 

' ■ ■ ■ 1 itutes .should not exceed 

,500,000,000. 

On pn.s.supe of rule providing for consideration of 
resolution (220 to 174). 

On recommittal to eoiumlllce wMtli Instinct ions to 
report back In 2 months (100 to 231), 

On pussapp (230 to 159)...... 

~ ' . ■ tary of Apncnlture to eoojtor- 

. ■ ■ of Mexico in eradication of 

hoof and month disease (Rnssed, voice \of»’.) 
n. K. 1700, providiiiK for =■ 
triel of CclumliJa from '. ■■ ■ asl 

Sunday of ■ On ; e-sape (124 to 210). 

II. Res. Ill, j"! ■ 'let I'M ■■ on Education and 
Labor the pow’ci tosubpena. On passage (340 to 20), 
II. Res. 58. creating special committee to Inxestignte 

H 1. - “ ■ ' ‘ . . I 

n. K. 2157, poriai-io-poiiai bill. On reeoiiiuniai lo 
committee with instructions to increase statute of 
limitations from 1 to 2 years (345 to 50). 

U.Rcs. 118, i ■ ■ ■ ^ g ■ ■ ■ r . 

on Expent . ■ | i,ii ■ ; ; \ 

action by i ■„ (n.i'i- 

in out beyond llic power and scope of their control. 
On pa.s.sage (304 to 42). 

n. R. 2102, pro V idinfi for a 6-nion(h extension of farm 
labor supply firograra. On passage (243 to 110). 


Vote 


Present 

Martin 

Yea. 

Po. 


Do 

Present 

Yea. 

l>o. 

Piescnl 


Y'ca. 

Nay. 

Yoa. 

Po. 


Not voting.’ 

Yea. 

Do. 

Po. 

Po. 

Do. 


Nay. 


> Absent; would have voted "nay," 


Roll 

call 

No. 

Date 

Measure, question, and result 

Vote 

10 

Mar 11 1 

n. R 1068, approprlatinp funds to supply urgent defi¬ 
ciencies In executive dcpartinenls including pro¬ 
vision liquidating OPA by June 30. On passage 
(342 to 49). 

Yco, 

20 

...do_ 

11. It. 2436, appropriating finuks for the operat ion of the 
Treasury and Post Ollici' Pepaitmcnts for fiscal year 
1048. On jiessagc (387 to 0). 

Do 


Mar. 12 

n. It 24l)4,8US|)endhig certain Import tn.\eson copper 
(l‘asso<l, voice vote.) 

Do. 

21 

Mar. 13 

- .'. 

5-ye:ir lovei-prenilnm term nalional-serviee llfi> poli¬ 
cies for another S-year jHiriod (I'HSsed, x'oiee vote ) 

Present. 

Yea. 


Mar. 17 

n. J Re.s 118, Strengthening common defense liy 
maintaining adequate donicstu: rubbcr-pioduciiig 
industry. (Passed, voici* vote). 

Do. 


Mar. 18 

H. It. 2535, amending HF(’ Act with respeoi to pur¬ 
chase of surplms property foi resale to Miuill business. 
(T’iis.se(J, voiw vote.) 

Do. 

22 

Mar. 20 

Quoium call... 

Pies(-nt. 

23 

...do._ 

II. R. ■.'Il'i ai; (F. '.cral Reserve Act, extending 

1 until i‘ Jill ■ i:-', • of the Treu.sury to borrow 

lUreclly from the Federal Reserxe, On passage 
(3US 10 55). 

Nay. 

24 

Mar. 21 

IT. J. Res, 146, extending sugar rationing until Oct..31, 
1047, and HUthonxing the Seereturj of AprieiiUnii' to 
decontrol w'hen conditions warrant. On passage 
{m to54). 

Yea. 

26 

Mar. 24 

Mar. 26 

i: L ■ ’> Tongress- 

■ vl 1 !■ ' S'-S ■ ■ t . s ESSIONAI. 

Recoku. On passage (324 to 1). 

H U. 2700, approprmtitig funds for operation of Lrihor 
Depurtnieiit and Federal Seeunty Agency loi fiscal 
year! 948: 

Do. 

26 

—do-_ 

On recommittal to romiiutlec w ith instructions to 
report back w'ltb ameuduient restoring limds to 
\elcrnns’ PJaceinenl Service (170 lo 211). 

Nay. 

27 

—do_ 

On passage (343 to 39). 

Yea. 

28 

Mar. 27 

Quorum call.. 

II. R 1, providing foi the leduction of uidividual in¬ 
come taxes: 

]’resent. 

20 

Mar. 27 

On roconimlttnl (o committee w ith In.structions to 
iiold (172 to 237) 

Nay. 

30 

—do _ 

On pa.s.sage (273 lo 137). 

Yea. 

31 

Apr. 1 

Quorum call... _ .. __ 

.\b.SOTlt, 


Apr. 0 

B. 647, providing for omiual ami .sick leave for ruial 
lot lor carriers. (Passed, voice vote ) 

Yea. 


—do.... 

II. R. 1888, -- “ ' ” tlu Aiiiciicaii Vetenans of 

1 orid Wa voice vote.) 

Do. 


xcm—App.-268 
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Measure, question, and result 


Roll 

call 

No 

Date 

Measure, question, and result 

Vote 

32 

A Fir. 16 


Present. 

33 

...do-.... 

of IT li 3020. On FiassuFX (310 to 46) 

Y^ea. 

84 

Apr 17 

!: - : r-Mnnagement Relations Act of 1947 

(Tjft-1 lull lev labor bill) 

Present, 

36 

...do. 

On tocomniittal to committee with Instruetions 
to ii-poi 1 back ii bill providing for the e.stnblish- 
ment ofa eommideetostudy lalior-manngemenl 
relationb (122 to 20D 

Nay. 

36 

...do- 

On i)a“!vige (308 to lil7).. 

Yea 

37 

A pi 22 

Qiioi uni rill . ... 

Pre.sent 

38 

.. do 

II lies, too, citing Leon JoseF>h.''on for contempt of 
(‘n Fiassoge (366 to 2). 

Yea 

39 

Apr 23 

A Fir 26 

(,>i»>riii* i .'1 .. .... 

II. R. 3123, ar>iirn|vriating funds for otieration of In¬ 
terior Depiirliiient 

Preaeni 

40 

...do ... 

On recommittal to committee with InsIructloni to 
n'FMirl hack with increased apiirotiriations for 

1 vurioii«» projects (HO to 107) 

Nay 

41 

.. do. 

On |)ns-agi‘ (307 1o.3(J)-... 

Yea 

42 

Apr 28 

1 B 736. niUhoriJ’-inp Commissioners of Dblrici of 

1 Columbia to c.stahlisli d-iv'ichl ‘.iv l:i. time in the 
District ol Columbia (;i. i c.'l'- to H.'-) 

Kay 

43 

Apr 20 
AF>r 30 

1 Quorum cal! .. 

H. J Res. 163. Firoviding rehcF assistance to tin- iieoples 
of count) IPS devastated by w-or. 

Pre.sent 

44 

.. do. 

On Finssape of ainondninnt decreasing aulhoriru- 
tions from $360.(100.000 to $2l)<i,0()0,n0(i (22.6 to 166) 

Yea 

46 

...do. 

On Fiassaac ot amendment providing no funds can 
be used Ir cour'ne® do*i-inntefl hv USSR, 
and that n'Pe' hull ru- a-lrMinl'ieir-. by u wholly 
American eommission (324 to 76) 

Do 

46 

...do. 

On iia.'wftge (.333 to iRi). 

H. R 3203, providing for extension of rent control 
until March 104.S witli provi.simi allowing for volun 
tury rent Incn'iisr.-- 

Do 

47 

May 1 

On reeomralltal to commUlec (180 to 197). 

Nay 

48 

.. do. 

On passage, (204 to 182). 

Do 

40 

May C 

Quoinni call... 

PrcH-ni 

W) 

.. do. 

.do . 

IRi 

61 

Mav 7 

_do. 

Do 

62 

May 8 

.do... 

I>0 

6.3 

May 0 

_do.... 

Do 

64 

...do ... 

11 Ii 2616, providing aid to Oreece and Turkey On 
|>nssagc (287 to 107) 

Yen 

66 

Mav 12 

Quorum call. 

n. II. 1467, increasing })QnaIties for violations of Uie 
lisplonagc Act or the Alien Registration Act i 
(Passed, voice vote ) 

li. R 2181, including “iiisliliitional ou*fanu train- 1 
lug” hi the education and tiuinmg t>rogmm for 
veterans (Passed, voice vote.) 

Present 

Yea 

Do 

£6 

May 13 

Quorum call.-. 

Present 

67 

May 14 

_do. . . 

JR). 

68 

May 16 


Do 

60 

May 21 

.do.-. 

U J Res. 15.3 (oonferenoe rcfjort), providing for 
relief Bs.sistnncp to people in eonntnea devastated 
by war 

Do 

t.() 

..do .... 

On rcconiniittal to conference roramittee with 
instructions to House managers to insist on 
Iloust' iirovisions for authorization of 12(Mi, 
OnO.IHV) msteafi of $350,000,000 (170 to 206). 

Yea 

61 

do. 

On iin.s.sBgf (288 to 86) .. 

Do 

62 

May 22 

Quorum call.. .. 

Present 

(3 

May L3 

_do.. 

S 814, directing Commodity Credit Corporation to 
support wool prices until Dec. 31, 1948. (Pussied, 

\ one vote ) 

Du 

Yen. 

64 

May 27 

(Jiionim fall- .... _ 

Pies<-nl 

0.6 

...do_ 

li. RfS 218, a rule providing for consideration of 11. R, 
3601 and waiving iiomts of order (Jn passage (180 
to 170) 

Y'ca 

ce 

May 28 

(Juoriim call . . . .. 

II. R. 3()01, Hopropriating funds for tho opcraliou of 
Department of Agriculture for fiscal year 1918. 

Prcsi-iit 

(•7 

.. do. 

On recnmmiltal to committee with instrucMons to 
increase AAA appropriations to $.3(K',(X)0,000, 
schnol-luri(h aPFiroFiruitioii to $76,O0tl,<X)0, and 
RKA apFiroprlution to $2tiO,(XK'.0OO (J74 to 180) 

On pasciicc (316 

Nay 

68 

May 28 

Yea 

00 

June 2 

H. R. 1 (conference I v ■ ■ ■■ 

indiiidual income i ' i. . J. ' 

8.003, providing for roincorFioration of Expori-lmimit 
Rank of 'Wnsliingloii. (Passed, voice vote.) 

II li 28.')7, exleiuling 2d-claa‘i mailing privileges to 
bulletins issued by Btatc conservation and game 
BgoTiriw for Deimrlment. (Passed, voice vote ) 

1] Ii S.^ST, establishmg a National .\viation Council. 
(Pa.s.'.ed, voire vote.) 

H. J Res, 167. recoimizing uncompensatad services 
rendered the Nation unnor Selective Training and 
Service Act of F04I) (Passed voice vote.) 

jRi 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

70 

Juno 4 

U ii. 31)20 (coiifercnce report) !.:■! f-miiKemcn! Re- 

lalitms Aft of 1947 (Taft-Ua-i'cy »mI!, . <Ji: piu->sa; e 
(.120 to 70). ' 

Do 

71 

Juno 6 

Quorum call... 

il R. 3(>U2. exempting from admission tax admissions 
to ugnenUural lairs. (Passed, voice vote.) 

Present 

Yea. 

72 

June 6 

Quorum call.... 

Absent. 

73 

. do.1 

.do..... 

Do. 

74 

June 9 

.do... 

Do. 

76 

76 

Juno 10 

_do_ 

. do ... 

.....do. 

Present. 

Do. 

77 

...do_ 

.do. 

Do. 


86 I .do. 

W ...do. 


80 June 24 
W) ...do ... 


n ...do ... 

June 26 


03 June 27 
04 I ..do .... 


06 .. do. 

07 ...do. 


Q.: a” . Present 

li i .■■■■■' .; r i ■ V . Yiu. 

necessitnt ■. ■ ■ ' > '' ' ' 

H. R 3842, {7rovidiiig for Information servioc in (lie T)a 
State I'- ■ ■:‘ 'V. W ■ 4merlea) On itassage 
of mot : , blll(3()4 to 2S) 

S 321, incieftslni* pny of cadets and ruldshipnicn at Nay. 
Naval and Military Academies On pas!*npe (804 
to Kl) 

H R 8308. providing for changes In the voluntary Yea. 
enlistment provision« for the Kugular Army 
(Parsed, voice vole.) 

H R 830s. extendin'" r""-*?*! o' to faelUtnIe Do 

BdniK<<lnn Into the 1 i "!i>! <•( eie n flnncfcsor 

flsnc.'s of nietnhejrs of anned forces of the Dniled 
States (Pflft.«ed, voice vole ) 

8 r>07. providing for the I'iiiei t.i I o forests ayairuH Do 

desfnietive ln'*ects nivl diservs {Pulsed voice 
vote ) 

B. 814 (conference refsirti providing support lor «ool Nny 
f.'.-I i n c ii.'i.. !■(! (11 !' : 1 .- 

H !‘ ;ii . 'i- ‘ i! < ■ . .• . ■ - . Yea 

i:C) 

Quorum call..... Ahseiv 

If It :.S1S. contin* .e •. ‘ ■ Yea. 

anil eniplojee : . . ■ ■ I 

In.surancr Confribnllons Act through 1040 (Itassed 
voice vote ) 

Quorum call.. .. . rre.seu 

H Jt (Kio. requiring that wirreelivc uclion reco.n- ' Yea. 
mended h> the Civil t'eiviee Coinniissioii lie liUa'ii 
bi eonneciloM with veterans who have hiH'ii <}is- 
ehnreed from Federal eni|>loyinent (Passwi. voice 
vote) 

II it. :)02fi 1 Blior-Mancgemenl ReliiUons Act ol l'.'4i Do 
(Tafi-llnrtley bill), ovurridlm: the President’s vito 
(331 toKi). 

Q.. . . ■ . . Prewn 

i. . 1 . ■ ri.nd.'; I. r information service in the Veu 

Btate Department \ assuge 

of motion that IJou • . . . ... 

(Quorum call.... . Preseu 

n It 3444, oonsldorinp tho place of conflnemenl of Yeu 
cltirens tukcti jinsoner during Iho wnr ns within 
the United Stales and compensation ree«>ived con¬ 
sidered 118 leeened oiitbide Iho United Btfitos for 
inconui tax purposes. (I'atwod, voiw vole.) 

IT. J Res 221, providing for permanent rates of po.s| I»r 

age on flrst-class mail matter (Passeil, voice vote ) 

Quorum e.al).. .. I’re.seu 

If It 3342, providing for information service in Die Yea. 
State Department (Voice of America) On passage 
(272 10 07) 

ii, li I-’- ex I ■ I !■ e« ■ 'i I ..I fReiioiislruc¬ 
tion ' ■■ . 30, 104S, hut 

reslrictlng lending operations from present .ti4-$l8 
billion to $2 blllion,_und roquirlng liquidation of 30 

( . : ' litlec with instructions to Vii.v, 

report bock with amendment jirov dii ” fe: pur- 
chosnof G1 loans from banks bj Itl'C (T I to 102) 

On pa.ssHgo (334 to 4). . ... Not s ( 

B. .7, lies 77, providing for participatIon by ITtuIciI ^ ua 
Btatc.s In (he International Refugee Orgiuiizatlon. 

•(Pussert, voire vote) 

n. li. 7"". I • i!ii 1. B (’ommisslon on Orpaniz-ntion Dc 
of il-e I'xec-’.iiie iJrancb of the Government 
(Passed, voice vote). 

Quorum call. .... I’ri'f-en 

H P 3737 ta'onrcrencc report) providing revenue fur ^ ra 
District of (''olumtiin. On recommittal to eonfei- 
1 i.e. 1 ■ * 11 ' ■! ; 11 T. ;i' v > ' i’- ■ ■ '.i ' 

VI ' I l■der‘'.( lovi n-i: e: 1 vD i‘:ivi<.. ■. ‘ n.i 

Btnie shall not he considered n resident of District of 
rolumbia for mcome-tax purporcs (222 to 78) 

S. S.*)!), coiumiiiug tho Conunodily Credity Corpora- LX 
(ion (price-support agency) imlll June 30. 1048. 

(I’assed, voice vote.) 

H H 3001 providing increase in I'''l•■•ll!ll r:.tes It) vet- Ven 
enms of Sponlidi-Amerlcan and (':v •' V u i,i coni- 
[lensato for increase in cost of living On pob.sate 
; 3 


08 July 2 
00 July 7 


s. i:> ! i;.-.! 11-.: .. ■ ■ v.. 

have rendered at least 20 year.s of serv ice (Passed, 
voice vote) 

S uorum call... PrcN-n 

. R. 4017, providing for cash payment of tnrmlnul- Yea. 
leave, bonds after Bept 1, 1047. On passage (388 
toO) 

H. li. 3214, revising and rodlfvlrg United Btntes Nay. 
Code providing among othii il.iri -^ liiat the Tux 
Court of United Stales he i::ii<le a court of 
record. On passage (824 to 23). 

H. R. 1180, authorizing coinage of fiO-cent pieces In Yea. 
commemoration of the — -—‘versary 

of tho statehood of ^ ' 'n-si voice 

vote). 

H. R. 1996, retiirn'ng retirement-fund deductions to Dc 
Federal emidoy. s aeparated from service beforo 
comjiletiou of U) years’ aervico. (Passed, voioc 
vote). 


^ Ahjojiit; would have voted "ye^i,’' 
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Roll 

call 

No. 

Date 

Mcasiiro, question, and result 

Vote 

Roll 

call 

No. 

Date 

Measure, question, and result 

Vote 

101 

July 8 

Quorum rail . 

Present. 



H. R. 3601—Continued 




li K. :n».‘io, rcdurititi Individual ineoinr-tax payruents 


122 

July 18 

On aprenlnp to Senate amendment to Increase 




efli‘rliv*> Juti 1,1048 




funds for fami tenant loans (172 to 193). 


102 

.. .<1o. 


Nay. 

123 

July 10 



103 

...do. 

On pas.siiKC. (302 to 112). 

Yea. 

124 




104 

-- do... . 

Quorum call.-.-. 

Present. 



■'■■■■■ . ■ ■ >48, an net nlllrmliii' 

Yen 

lor. 

July 0 

■ 'o . 

Do. 


i 

intent of Oon8res.s t!i P -i .»f the busines.s of 


1U6 

July 10 

- - 1 ! ■. " ■ .n-'of the TIoiisp next In lino 

Yph. 



insuranco shall be li ‘ ; ■ *:< > (Passed, voice 




'll! ..■ ... lo the rrosidoncy afUir Ihn 




vote.) 




ViciC Pirsitlrnl (ITcbidcntlal Succession Act). On 




S. 7.58, National Securltv Act, 194.'. i P ■: Dc- 

Do. 



pussufie (Htif) to ID. 




luntirient of Nalionul Defense r. o' .:nied 


107 

July 11 

Quoium cull... 

Prcbcnt. 



services). (Passed, voice vote.) 


lOS 

...do_ 

rt. R, 4()r)i, dcflninfj the jurisdiction of FOC with 

Nay. 

125 

July 21 

(Quorum cull. 

Prescut. 



iosj)rct to transportation and sale of natural yus for 




11. R. 29, makbig unlawful requirements for the pay- 




resale in interslate coiniuerce. On reconuuilliU 




ment of a poll lax as a firerequisite for votitiR in a 




(0410 254). 




primary or other election for national oftieers 





Do. 

12G 



Nay. 



n. J Res 2,i:j, aullioririnc the President to approve 

Yea. 



prevent eoiisideration of II. R 29). (85 to 299.) 



the trusteeship ncn'cniont for the Pacific Islands. 


127 

July 21 

Or ■ 112) .. 

Yea. 



(I’assed, voie(> vote.) 




H R. i . ■ -. T annuitie.s and benefits to Fed- 

Da 

109 

July 15 

Quorum cull..... 

Present. 



ernl employees under clvil-servioc retirement bill. 




11. U.38i;t, jirovldiny foi removal from and prevention 




(Passed, voice vote.) 




of ap|>ointmenl to ofTiees and positions in the e\eeu- 




n. R. 3889, establisbmy presuniiuuiii of service eon- 

Do. 



live branch of persons found to be dibloyul to the 




iipcliou for chrome tropical diMm.ses. (Passed, voice 


no 

...do- 

i. 1: liny for the consideratjon 

Yea. 



H. U 1420, extending veterans’ iK-nefits to widow'od 

Do. 



of 11. R 381.3. On passae(‘ of ruU' (3:17 to 3fi). 




mothers of certain ex-servleeinen. (Pasised, voice 


111 

...do_ 

On reeommittal to committee with instnietions to 

Nay. 



vole,) 




provide for uj)i>cal to the court of appeals 

1 



8. (.’on. Res 14, favoring representation of American 

Do. 



(i:{3 to 248). 




small businessmen on OoveinmeiU policy-making 


112 

. do 

On pasMiye (dHt to fil). 

Yea 



hoards. (Passed, voice vole ) 


na 

July 10 


1 Pieseril 



11. R. 739, iiroviding proleelion of veterans and career 

Do. 

114 

July 17 

euiio in actions liroiipht under the 

Yea. 



service employees in eonneetion with reductions in 




hnipioyets Liauiufy Act. On itajssoRc (203 to 188). 




force (Passed, voire vole ) 


115 

—do.... 

Quorum <-all . . 

rrc.sent. 



11. U, 1692, ostabJlshitiR n National ^fillerttls Re.sources 




S J Res ]23,deelnnnE ill the interpictation of\anou.s 

\ea. 



Division within the Detiaitmeiit of the Interior 




emeipency laws that thi'v shall be construed as tei 


128 

July 22 

Oti lesoiulion that Iloiise consider 11. R. 1602 

Do. 



mlnaled ami peace establisiied. (PHs.<w'd, voice 




(312 10 32). 




vote ) 


129 

July 22 

On reeommittal (114 to 273).. 

N ay. 

Ilf) 

Julv 18 

Quorum call ____ . 

Present 



On pussc, ife). 

■^'Cft. 

117 

...do_ 

li R 30(11, mnkine nppt opt ml ions for Department of 

Nay. 


July 23 

II. R. 3682, . . • ■ - for 1 year to ivrluin 

Nay. 



Apnciihuie for fiscal jear 1048 (conference report). 




w’ar-ln'lustrv areas lor operation of overhurdeiu'd 




Reeoraniittul to ennleieuce with instruetions to 




school fncihtlob. (Pn.ssed, voice vole.) 




Hons(> mmiuyors to niereuse apiuoiaiutions for loans 


13(1 

July 24 

11. U. 4347, Hpt>i'opi mtmg supiilemeiital funds for fiscal 

Do. 



loi REA $22ri,(KH),(KMI to $2,'’t0,()(Kl,(KHI (P.Ki to 2(H'.) 




year 1948 (second biipplemeiilal ftjtprojiriBtion Mil, 


118 

...do_ 

11 H 3!).'iu, lediicmp liidi\i<liml meonio tax pavinents 

Yea 



1948) On jiBssuge ol iioietidment to lncn'n.se fiind.s 




hepiiuunc Jan 1. 1918 On overridiiip Hie Piesi- 




1 for (.'ommllte' >'■. ‘ Executive Diaiich 




cleiit's veto (2911 to KIS) 




from $,’)()(), (Mm t ' - T. ■ 234) 




IJ R. 3<ii)l, mukiTie upiiiopriution'' for Iiepnrtnient of 


131 

July 25 

Quorum cull. 

Pre.sont. 



Agi iculluie for liseal year ilMs (eonfoience ropoil) 


132 

July 26 

do ... . .. . 

Do. 

llfl 

.do. 

on aeii'emp not lo insist on aiiumnl oiipmuUv 

Nay. 

133 

.—do- 

II. R 4269, approprmtiiigbU|)plemenlttlfund.sforfihrnl 

Nay. 



appiopn.ited In tlie llon.se foi AAA pn>nieuts 




year 1948 (first suiipleiuental apfiroprlation hill, 




(2(lltoIK7). 




J94K), On Tease apfiro- 


120 

.. do. 

T 0 amend tlie Sennle ntuendinent on A A A puv- 

Y'en. 



pnntion fo : System l»y 




iiieiils hv ri'diieinp tlie T'oynients luiiu 




$1,184,700 (181 to 174) 




$2.')8.0()( 1,1 till) lo (218 to 171). 




11. R. 2181, rolatitig to institu1 tonal on-farm training 

Yea, 

121 

...do. 

On iipieeim’- to Senate nmondment to Innoiise 

Ntiy. 



for veterans. {l’as,M'd, voice vote.) 




niipropnntioii t<« school-lunch piORi'um to 








So-.-OlHI.llUU (ISl to l'J5). 







AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 

In interpreting the record, an expla¬ 
nation of parliamentary and legislative 
terms might prove of value. Some of 
those terms are explained below: 

A. A Quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
wheither or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No busines.s may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

B. Pairing is a practice whereby two 
Members of opposite views who know 
they will be absent agree that, during 
a specified period, they will refrain from 
voting in person but will permit their 
names to be recorded as paired. 

First. A general pair covers all mat¬ 
ters coming to vote within a definite pe¬ 
riod of time. 

Second. A live pair can be arranged 
by a Member who knows he will be absent 
when a particular vote is taken. This 
is done by pairing with another Member 
who expects to be present and to vote 
contrary to the absent Member. It al¬ 
lows, in effect, a Member to cast an ab¬ 
sentee vote. 

C. Recommital: Generally, on all Im¬ 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in¬ 


structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
Those who are in favor of the bill usu¬ 
ally vote “nay’* on the motion to re¬ 
commit, since recommital means that the 
bill will be changed, delayed, or even 
killed should the motion succeed. How¬ 
ever, when a motion to recommit is ac¬ 
companied by instructions, the vote gen¬ 
erally indicates whether the Member is 
in favor of or opposed to the change in 
the legislation proposed in the instruc¬ 
tions and does not necessarily Indicate 
his position on the bill as a whole. 

D. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its num¬ 
ber. All bills that originate in the House 
are designated by an H.; those that 
originate in the Senate, by an S. There 
are four main types: 

First. H. R. (S.) designates a bill 
which, when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi¬ 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig¬ 
nates a joint resolution which must pass 
both Houses and be signed by the Presi¬ 
dent before becoming law. It is gener¬ 
ally used for continuing the life of an 
existing law, or in submitting to the 
States a constitutional amendment, in 


which case It does not require the signa¬ 
ture of the President but must be passed 
by a two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con Res.) des¬ 
ignates a concurrent resolution. To be¬ 
come effective it must be passed by both 
the House and Senate but does not re¬ 
quire the President’s signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 
within the Jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi¬ 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent re.solution,' thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates 
a simple resolution of either body. It 
does not require approval by the other 
body nor the signature of the President. 
It is used to deal with matters that con¬ 
cern one House only, such as changing 
rules, creating special committees, and 
so forth. 

E. Rule: Important bills, after approv¬ 
al of the committee concerned, go to the 
House Committee on Rules where a rule, 
in the form of a Hou.se resolution, is 
granted governing the amount of debate, 
consideration of amendments, and other 
parliamentary questions. Oftentimes, 
the adoption of the rule is voted upon 
in the House by roll call. 
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F. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kinds of votes: 

First. Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all in favor to say “aye,” then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this Is sufficient. 

Second. Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op¬ 
posed to stand. He counts in each in¬ 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 

Third. Tellers arc ordered. A member 
on each side of the question is appointed 
as tellers, and they take their places at 
each side of the center aisle. Those in 
favor walk through and are counted. 
Those opposed do likewise. The result 
settles most questions, but any Member, 
supported by one-fifth of a quorum, can 
a.‘^k for a roll call. This privilege is guar¬ 
anteed by the Constitution. 

Fourth. Roll calls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in¬ 
volved. Each Member’s name is called, 
and his vote recorded. Roll calls con¬ 
stitute the official voting record of the 
House. The results of the roll calls are 
indicated in parentheses In the record 
above. The “yeas” are shown first; the 
“nays” last. 


Voice of America Ringt Lood in Story of 
Blind Wheat Man 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE WORLEY 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. WORLEY Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to call to the attention 
of the membership the following article 
which appeared in the Amarillo News 
on June 29,1947, and which I believe will 
be of interest to the entire Congress and 
to thinking people everywhere: 

Voice of AwmirA Rings Loud in Story of 
Blind Wheat Man 
(By Lewis Nordyke) 

The State Department has been trying to 
Bell the American way of life and govern¬ 
ment to people all over the world. 

It might be u good Idea to tell these people 
the Btory of R. L. Porter, a blind man, who 
lives and works at Spearman over In the 
North Plains wheat belt The story should 
Include facts about how Mr Porter started 
with a handicap and a courageous wife, and, 
in the competitive American system of econ¬ 
omy, has been able to accumulate chattels 
worth close to a million dollars. It should 
emphasize his philosophy of work and gov¬ 
ernment, and point up the fact that he Is a 
stalwart In his community, and that he has 
raised two sons and two daughters who 
know what the Lord meant when He waa 
talking about the sweat of the brow. 

Mr. Porter was born In IDlnols, the son of 
an Industrious farmer-stockman, at a time 
when determined home-seekers were push¬ 
ing westward in rattling wagons. His fore¬ 
bears were originally from Massachusetts, 
taut hl.s father was a Virginian. Mr. Porter 
grev/ up in Illinois, Iowa, and Oklahoma. He 
entered the University of Oklahoma to study 


mechanical miglneerlng. He played football 
and was a star on the basketball team. At 
the end of his second college year he set out 
to make some money to pay for his educa¬ 
tion. 

He went to Florida and got a Job with a 
dredging crew. He worked w'ith iron-muscled, 
sweating men, black and white, who were 
naked to the waist, and heard eloquent cuss¬ 
ing in more than one language. Before long 
he was operating a machine. The men who 
were blasting rocks were too slow to suit him 
and he undertook to help them. He tamped 
dynamite in a glory-hole drilled in stone. 
And here he made the tragic mistake of his 
life. He was careless with dynamite. 

A charge exploded in his face, blinding 
him for I Lie and mangling his left hand. 

His father sent him to Philadelphia for 
an operation which was the only hope of re¬ 
storing partial sight. It failed. The blind 
student entered the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He earned his bachelor's degree there, 
majoring in English, and also won a scholar¬ 
ship to the Harvard Graduate School. He 
took Harvard's famous English 5, a class open 
only to students especially invited to enroll. 

THE URGE TO HELP 

By the time Mr. Porter was ready for his 
master's degree, the class of 26 had dwindled 
to 2—the blind student and a scrawny Rus¬ 
sian. All the others had drifted into Can¬ 
ada and Joined the air force or else had en¬ 
listed in the United States Army for service 
in World War I. 

The Allied world was crying for food. Mr. 
Porter decided that all he could do was push 
aside a planned writing career and produce 
beet and bread, and that his home country 
in Oklahoma was the place to do it 

While attending Penn he had met a girl 
in Germantown. She was a highly paid sec¬ 
retary In the office of a Philadelphia lawyer 
and had heard very little of the high, dry 
plains out west. They married and headed 
for Oklahoma. They made a fairly good 
crop the first year and came out with a few 
hundred dollars 

The Porters borrowed $4,000 from a bank 
and headed for Spearman. This was in 1910. 
That part of the country was comparatively 
new and raw 28 years ago. The Santa Pe bad 
run a line through Spearman and Perryton, 
connecting up with the main line at Shat- 
tuck, Okla. Old Hansford was then the main 
town in Hansford County. It moved to the 
railroad and the present Spearman was born 

LAND AND MORE LAIU) 

The Porters made a down payment on land 
and planted wheat; they bought cattle and 
pastured them on the wheat through the 
winter and sold them in the spring. Mr. 
Porter was convinced that there was entirely 
too much scooping of wheat, and he did his 
part of that back-breaking, nose-plugglng 
work. He decided to put in an elevator. He 
designed it and then had it built to his exact 
specification; then he operated it. The ele¬ 
vator was con-sldered a phony by many, but 
it’s still working efficiently. Another like It 
stands beside it. 

Since that time, Mr, Porter has operated 
the elevators and bis increasing farm lands. 
He has a new elevator 15 miles west on the 
Rock Island. He has a big seed and feed busi¬ 
ness in connection with bis elevators, and he 
buys wheat. This year he has more than fi,- 
000 acres of wheat that is producing around 
30 bushels to the acre. He recently bought a 
5,000-acre ranch in Blansas, paying cash. 
Some of his close friends say he Is operating 
10 sections, which he owns clear of debt, in 
Hansford County; that is 6,400 acres. 

Mr. Porter is the active manager of all these 
enterprises. He hires men to work on the 
farms and at the elevators, but ho Is the boss, 
nils doesn’t mean he sits in an air-cooled 
office and dictates orders. He wears a blue 
duck overall and Jumper suit, with dusty 
four-in-hand tie and a battered old hat that 


weighs three pounds. Re helps unload wheat; 
he operates the elevator machinery. If any¬ 
thing gets out of whack, he fixes it. He cats 
all over the elevators. He operated feed mills, 
often poking in grain within inches of whir¬ 
ring machinery that could chop him to pieces. 
He repairs tractors, combines, and trucks. 

A MAN OF KEEN SENSES 

When the 1947 harvest started, several 
farmers didn't know whether their wheat 
contained too much moisture for storage. 
“We’ll have to take it to Mr. Porter," one paid. 
'’He'll know." The farmers had good eyes, 
but they took their wheat to the blind man, 
and accepted his word on the moisture con¬ 
tent. Mr. Porter can go Into a wheat field 
and out-reckon the average man on the 
yield. He can feel and smell soil and knows 
whether It’s good. He can sniff wheat and 
taste wheat and tell you the protein content 
He can feel wheat and tell you within ounces 
of what it will test. 

Some time ago several men were guessing 
at the weight of a truckload of fat hogb 
Mr, Porter climbed the truck, felt of the 
hogs and guessed closer to the weight than 
men who don't even wear glasses. 

Since losing his sight Mr, Porter has de¬ 
terminedly developed his other senses. Be 
depends on his nose, ears and the sen.sitlve 
nerves of his fingertips. He Judges feed and 
wheat by his nose. When anything goes 
wrong with the elevator, he is the flr.st to 
detect it; his sharp ears lead him directly to 
the trouble. 

Some years ago Mr. Porter bought n sec¬ 
tion of land, paying $30 an acre. Several of 
his friends and neighbors decided among 
themselves that the seller had taken ad¬ 
vantage of a blind man and sold the land at 
an extortionate price. The first crop paid 
for the land. Mr. Porter says that very few 
persons have tried to take ^vantage of his 
lack of sight He has developed a keen sense 
of Judging humanity, within a minute after 
a stranger enters his office, Mr. Porter has 
him "sized up." The accuracy of his Judg¬ 
ment is uncanny. He will cash checks for 
some strangers, but he turns down others. 

FOUR PORTER CHILDREN 

Mr Porter had a lot of help. Mrs. Porter 
was sick at heart when she saw the bald, 
windswept plains of Texas and felt the blaz¬ 
ing sun. She was so homesick that she 
wanted to find a little tree, sit down and 
cry her eyes out. A short time ago one of 
her brothers visited her for awhile. When he 
got ready to depart ho said: "When 1 come 
to the first great big tree, I'm going to park 
under it for about an hour and Just love it." 

Mrs. Porter hepled with the farm and ele¬ 
vator, when the matter of raising a family 
wasn't in the periods of interference. The 
four children are grown now and she is at 
the elevators every day. She wciglis trucks, 
sells feed, helps run the elevators, keeps 
books, and does any other job that needs 
doing. When one sees Mrs. Porter hurrying 
about the place directing the burly drivers 
of big grain and feed trucks, he wonders how 
many wives of wealthy men would conde¬ 
scend to work at a dusty elevator. 

Elsie Ruth was the first youngster. When 
she arrived, her father fondled her and said: 
"I wish 1 had my sight for about a minute 
so I could see her." Elsie Ruth is connected 
with the schools at Panhandle. She Is a 
graduate of Texas Christian University and 
is an accomplished musician and singer. 

Chalmers is the oldest boy. He served in 
the Navy during the war. He is studying 
engineering at the University of Colorado. 

Frank Willard is next to Chalmers. He is 
a senior band major at Texas Tech. He is 
developing into a fine musician. 

Rose Anne is the baby, and a cute one. 
She finished her sophomore year at North 
Texas State Teachers College at Denton last 
spring. She is specializing in physical edu¬ 
cation and music. 
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THE SECRET OT WORK 

Before the children reached the average 
age of juvenile delinquency they were work¬ 
ing at the house, on the farms, and at the 
elevators. They operated plows, drills, com¬ 
bines. trucks. They helped with the cattle 
that were brought In the lato fall for pastur¬ 
ing on the wheat. 

Mr. Porter's father stuck with the New 
Englanil heritage of intelligent Industry and 
frugality. This was hammered into the son 
from babyhoed, ond the Porter children got 
the same philosophy of sweat. 

The other day the Porter elevators were 
extremely busy An attractive girl In blue 
overalls and a TCU athletic pullover drove 
up in a big truck Mr. Porter had visitors 
with whom he wanted to talk. "Go out 
there and run the elevators, honey, he said 
to the girl, "Keep things moving." The 
girl was Rose Ann, who has no difficulty 
planning her time between college sessions. 
There was a call from one of the farms, 
A truck was needed. Rose Ann turned the 
elevators over to her mother and headed 
for the farm in a truck. Shortly later she 
returned in a pick-up. Rose Ann can run 
the elevators by herself. If anything goes 
wrong, she can find and flx the trouble. 
She can play music, she can dance, she Is a 
good student. When she was a little one 
growing up. she could attend a movie once 
a month, paying the admittance with money 
she had earned Not many girls in as wealthy 
families can run an elevator or drive nn In¬ 
ternational loaded to the brim with $1.85 
wheat. 

HOW TO END WARS 

The Inevitable question: "Mr Porter, how 
did you do It?" Ho flaps a little dust out of 
an car and rubs his short-cropped mus¬ 
tache "There is only one way to»get along 
and get things done, and that is by haid, 
continuous, and intelligent work If all the 
young men in the world were taught the im¬ 
portance of productive work, and then taught 
to woik. young men wouldn’t have to fly 
around dropping bombs on people: there 
would be no famine; there would be no 
poverty " 

The Porter children arc pretty good ex¬ 
amples. 

Mr Porter dislike cooperatives, mainly be¬ 
cause they do not have to pay taxes. He isn’t 
afraid of their competition because ho is so 
well established in so many lines that only 
a catastrophe could hurt him. But he says 
the untaxed co-ops are unfair competition 
for the young man starting out on an indi¬ 
vidual-initiative basis 

’’Co-ops dull the wits of their members," 
he said. "They seem afraid of keen competi¬ 
tion. They contribute nothing to the financ¬ 
ing of the country because they pay no taxes. 
They claim to be nonprofit, but they some¬ 
how have the money to expand. The young 
man who goes out on his own must pay taxes 
and help finance the country, and he must 
face the competition of groups of men who, 
as a co-op. have no tax burden. Keen, but 
fair, competition that has sharpened wits 
and Inspired initiative Is what has made this 
country great ’’ 

Mr Porter is no New Dealer. He says the 
business of giving away stuff and squabbling 
over the number of hours a man works is 
not a good thing. "The form of government 
under which this country has become great 
in every respect made it possible for me to 
make a living and get ahead," he said "Un¬ 
der any other existing kind of government, 1 
would have been In an Institution, or prob¬ 
ably would have been played out by now. 1 
am gratciul to a government that makes It 
possible for every man, even the handicapped, 
to have a chance In my opinion, the trend 
the past several years has been dangerous. 
Wo need a government that encourages work 
and initiative, instead of trying to figure out 
ways of getting things without work. To be 
a great country, we must produce; that takes 


work, and thore’s no other way. 1 jun grate¬ 
ful for the opportunity 1 have had.” 

ABREAST or THE TIMES 

Mr. Porter Lb well informed. He reads 
Braille periodicals, books, and papers He 
uses the State library's talking books Mrs. 
Porter reads newspapers and books to him. 
Recently the Porters had a vacation In Hot 
Springs, N. Mex. While on this trip, Mrs. 
Porter read 13 books to her husband. The 
Panhandle doesn’t have a better Informed 
man on current events, local, national, and 
International. He Is a student of history. 
One of his favorite men of history is Justice 
Oliver Holmes. Mr. Porter doesn’t attend 
movies, but Mrs. Porter does and tells him 
the stories. He depends a great deal upon the 
radio. 

There's a lot of the Puritan In Mr Porter. 
And he’s thrifty. He Is no more extravagant 
than he was when he owed the Oklahoma 
bank $4,000. But he ha.s a comfortable home. 
The Porters live well 

Mr. Porter doesn’t like tor even u dollar to 
be Idle. The other day friends were asking 
him why he decided to buy the ranch in Kan¬ 
sas. Mrs Porter broke in. “I can tell you." 
she said. "He can’t sleep If he has 50 cents in 
that bank that Isn’t bringing In something." 

Some sharp-eyed Russian, Hungarian, Ital¬ 
ian. Greek, Indian, or Chinese might be in¬ 
terested In the sort of thing a Texas blind 
man has been able to do In a democratic 
country. 


Coordination of Ail Agricultural 
Programs 
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OF 

HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. July 26. 1947 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, In Introduc¬ 
ing H. R 4151, a bill to provide for the 
coordination of all agricultural pro¬ 
grams at the top, or administrative level, 
as well as at the farm and community 
level. I had in mind the recommenda¬ 
tions made by our farm organizations 
and also the suggestions of both the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com¬ 
mittees. 

Our farm leaders have long recog¬ 
nized the overlapping, duplication, and 
in many Instances, the actual competi¬ 
tion of one agricultural agency with an¬ 
other in the desire to develop their own 
particular plan of farm program. This 
was reviewed in some detail by both the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on Ag¬ 
ricultural Appropriations. And If agri¬ 
culture Is to avoid criticism in the fu¬ 
ture and perhaps opposition to its pro¬ 
gram of development, the time seems 
ripe for serious consideration and con¬ 
structive suggestions as to how best to 
bring about coordination, decentraliza¬ 
tion. and perhaps an overhauling of the 
machinery with which we have been 
working in order to keep all our agri¬ 
cultural activities modern as well as 
meet the necessities, the changing con¬ 
ditions, and the problems of a postwar 
world. 

Congressman Cooley, of North Caro¬ 
lina. and I Introduced identical bills 
which we think may well provide the 
foundation for the construction and de¬ 
velopment of a streamlined over-all ag- 
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rlcultural organization, that will receive 
the enthusiastic support of cur farmers, 
farm organizations, and everyone inter¬ 
ested in the continued prosperity, suc¬ 
cess, and progress of our agricultural de¬ 
velopment. 

It is the intent and purpose of this 
legislation to provide more activity by 
those engaged in agriculture at the coun¬ 
ty and community level. All agricul¬ 
tural programs could and should be han¬ 
dled insofar as possible at these levels. 
No necessary farm service would be 
eliminated. Through the coordination 
of the various programs, efQclcncy and 
dLspatch in effecting farm practices 
should be greatly increa.sed. Not only 
will dollars be saved, but the future of 
agriculture be placed on a stable, sound, 
and healthy basis. 

No action would be possible during the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress. 
Therefore, sufficient time will be pro¬ 
vided for those who wish to offer changes 
or modifications before final action. 


Accomplishments of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, First Session 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday July 25. 1947 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the Honorable Carl T, 
Curtis, of Nebraska, covering the activi¬ 
ties of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities during ..he first scsslrn of the 
Eightieth Congress: 

LETTER TO HON. CARL T. CURTIS BY HON. J. PAR¬ 
NELL THOMAS. CHAIRMAN. COMMITTEE ON 

UN-AMEHICAN ACTIVITIES 

July 26, 1947. 

Hon. Carl T Curtis, 

New HowfC Office Building. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

My Dear Colleague; This will acknowl¬ 
edge receipt of your letter of July 14, 1947, 
requesting a summary of the activities and 
accomplishments of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

While I cannot go into details. 1 would like 
to outline some of the major activities and 
special contributions of the committee in the 
last 7 months They can be summarized 
under the following 10 headings; 

1. Prosecution: 

Gerhart Eisler was expo.sed by this com¬ 
mittee as the No. 1 agent of the Communist 
International In the United States and ring¬ 
leader ol the Communist cousplracv which 
would see a Soviet dictatorship replace the 
American democratic form of government. 
His refusal to be sworn tn at a commltieo 
hearing February 6 led to a citation for 
contempt of Congress ond a court senlence 
of 1 year in jail and a $1,000 fine. Elslcr is 
now on trial In the United ytates district 
court In Washington on charges of passport 
fraud 

This committee also exposed Leon Joseph- 
son as the official procurer of false passports 
for agents of the Communist International. 
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He was cited for contempt of Congress after 
rorurJng to appear before the committee in 
Washington and relusing to be avvorn In 
before a special eubcoromittee in New York. 
Indicted by a Federal grand Jury, be will 
come to trial very soon In New York. 

2 Legal espionage; 

Congressman Mundt. ranking majority 
member of this cammittee, called to the at¬ 
tention of the House on January 29 the 
legal espionage activities of the Soviet Union, 
with particular reference to u publication by 
the Amtorg Tiadiug Corp., an official Soviet 
government agency, liie book, entitled 
•“American Construction" but labeled "Sabo¬ 
teur's Manual" and "Espionage Handbook" 
by high military authorities in America, con¬ 
tains detailed engineering sketches of vital 
American industrial plants, bridges, dams, 
and communications. America’s tax secu¬ 
rity rules In contrast to the Soviet mlon’s 
strict policies with visitors was noted. 

3 Patent raiding. 

As chairman of the committee, 1 presented 
facts to the House on March 4 showing that 
the Soviet Union, acting through agencies in 
this country, has obtained practically every 
industrial, chemical, and military patent 
from our Patent Office, although the Soviet 
Union ban refused to part with a sinRle pat¬ 
ent of Its own This was part of the Soviet 
Government’s feverish effort to obtain the 
secret of the atomic bomb. 

4. Legislation: 

Durin>: the week, March 24 through 
March 28. the committee held public hear¬ 
ings on H R 1884 and H R. 2122, bills to curb 
or outlaw the Communist Party In the United 
btatcE The propo.sals are still being studied 
by the camnuUce. Experts on comimmusm 
Rs manifested In the United States and 
ahrc’Ctl appealed as witness^'s, among them 
former Ambassador to the Soviet Union. Wil¬ 
liam C. Bullitt, J. Edgar Hoover, of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigntlon; and lenderb of 
vctercms, labor, and patriotic organizations. 
The Communist Parry was also given an 
opportunity to be heaid. 

Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Cominunlsi Party in America, refused to give 
his true name and other esseiiUal informa¬ 
tion during the hejurlngs and he was cited 
for contempt, which was upheld by the House 
b> a vote ol 196 to 1. He was convicted of 
contemnt of CtmRiess in the United State,s 
District Court in Washington on June 26 and 
later sentenced tn serve 1 year In Jail and 
to pay a $1,000 fine. 

6. ilolKwood. 

A BUbcommittec of the committee proceed¬ 
ed to Hollywood in May to put In motion an 
Investigation of alleged Communist infiltra¬ 
tion of the movie IndUEtry, Evidence sub¬ 
mitted to thc^ RUbcomm-ttec donng p::ecu- 
tlve hearings May 12 through May 15 by 14 
witnesses, including such prominent mcm- 
beiB of the movie Industry as Actors Robert 
Taylor and Adolph Menjou and Producer Jack 
Werner, convinced the committee of the 
need for the full Investigation which Is now 
In progress. Public hearings on the Com¬ 
munist problem In Holhrwood will be opened 
In Washington on September 23, with Hanns 
Eislcr, compoKPr, brothci of Gerhart Eisler, 
Bchcduled as the first witness. 

G Labor. 

Thirteen witnesses on labor appeared dur¬ 
ing the year at open committee hearings, re¬ 
sulting In the exposure of Communist In- 
nuence within the leadership of Local 248 of 
the United Auto Workers. CIO, which directed 
the recent strike at Allls-CbalmcrB In Mil¬ 
waukee. Wis.: of the national organization 
and various locals of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, CIO: 
and of Local 22, Pood, Tobacco, and Agricul¬ 
tural Workers. CIO, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

7. CommunlEft plots: 

The role of many official Soviet representa¬ 
tives in the United States as unofficial es¬ 
pionage agents was described at open com¬ 
mittee hearings July 22 by Victor BCrav- 


ohenko, a Communist official high in the 
favor ol the BIremlln who broke away from 
the party while serving with the Soviet Pur¬ 
chasing Commission in Washington. The 
committee also heard testimony on Commu¬ 
nist operations in the United States from 
Walter Steele, a representative of the Ameri¬ 
can Coalition of Patriotic, Civic, and Frater¬ 
nal Socioties who has been actively combat¬ 
ting subversive activities for more than 20 
years. He submitted 427 pages of testimony 
and 71 exhibits at public hearings held on 
July 21. 

8. Countereducation: 

One of the principal frmctlons of this com¬ 
mittee is to serve as a countereducational 
force against subversive propaganda, so that 
citizens may not Innocently give financial or 
moral support to un-Amcrican activities. On 
April 1 the committee issued the 56-page re¬ 
port No. 209, entitled "Report on the Com¬ 
munist Party of the United States as an 
Agent of a Foreign Power," which presented 
documented proof that the Communist 
movement here is port of a world-wide revo¬ 
lutionary move to replace American democ¬ 
racy with a Soviet dictatorship. It was so 
well received by Members of Congress that 
the House authorized the printing of 25,000 
copies. 

Tlie committee on April 15 issued report 
No. 271, entitled “Report on the American 
Youth for Democracy," which exposed this 
organizntIon, found on many college cam- 
puccs in this country, as a Communist front 
which Is a direct successor of the Young 
Communist League. 

Exposure of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare as a Communist front serv¬ 
ing the Soviet Union under the guise of im¬ 
proving southern social and economic life 
w'as accomplished by this committee v/hen it 
issued Report No. 692, entitled “Report on 
the Southern Conference for Human Wel¬ 
fare, on June 12. 

Testimony offered at the hearings on Ger¬ 
hart EiSicr was considered of stich great value 
that the House authorized the printing ol 
2,000 additional copies in pamphlet form. 
Similarly the testimony of J. Edgar Hoover 
and William C. Bullitt, during hearings on 
bills to curb or outlaw the Communist Party, 
was deemed of such importance that 3,000 
copies of each were printed separately and 
distributed throughout the country. 

9 Refeience service: 

One of the most valuable as. ets of the 
committee Is its caiefully prepared records 
containing the names of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Individuals who have identified 
themselves with bubvcralve movements of 
the extreme left or extreme right. These 
records, all bused uu documented evidence, 
ore the principal source of Intormatlon for 
investigative and Intelligence units of Gov¬ 
ernment departments. A total of 738 rep¬ 
resentatives of Government agencies or em¬ 
ployees of Members of Congress and con¬ 
gressional committees personally made use 
of the committee's files between January 22 
and July 23, 1947. 

During the same period. Members of Con¬ 
gress made 370 separate requests for infor¬ 
mation and It was necessary to enlarge the 
committee staff to supply information which 
they requested. 

10. Btaff reorganization: 

Reorganizing its staff as a result of the 
reorganisation of Congress, the Committee 
took care to assemble a corps of workers who 
are experts in their various fields. 1 would 
like to remind the House that the activities 
high-lighted in this report were carried on 
while the committee was accomplishing this 
reorganization. Now that the staff bos been 
enlarged, the committee can promise more 
hearings, more reports, and more voluminous 
files from now on. 

As chairman of the committee. I should 
like to emphasize to the House that never, 
since I became a member of this committee 
In 1988, have I witnessed as much coopera¬ 


tion between the committee and all agencies 
ol the Government as exists today. 

X should also like to say, however, that I 
have repeatedly written requests, as a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, and as chairman of this 
committee, to the Attorney General for prose¬ 
cution of the Communist Party under vari¬ 
ous Federal statutes To date, he has not 
seen fit to act on our suggestions. Although 
exposure is the committee’s chief weapon 
against subversive activities and individuals 
and altbough prosecution Is beyond its realm, 
It takes credit for the exposure which led 
to the prosecution of three top Communist 
Party members, Gerhart Eisler, Leon Joseph- 
Bon, and Eugene Dennis. The same exposure 
and investigation will furnish the basis for 
additional prosecution before the year Is 
out. 

In closing, I want to express appreciation 
for excellent cooperation from the House 
Committee on Administration, which has 
seen to It that the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities was promptly provided with 
the funds that it needed. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Paenklx. Thomas, 

Chairman. 


Report of the Activities of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Home Rule and Reorganiza¬ 
tion of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

OT NEW JER5.ET 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26 1947 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the authority given to Members 
to extend their remarks In the Record I 
am taking this opportunity of making a 
brief report about the activities of the 
Subcommittee on Home Rule and Reor¬ 
ganization of the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House, of which I am 
chairman 

It seems most appropriate at this time 
to advise the Members of the House 
about the hearings which have recently 
been held and what has been accom¬ 
plished, but first of all, I want to pay 
my sincere tribute to the helpful and 
fine work which has been done by every 
members of this subcommittee. The 
membership, which is made up of Robert 
N. McQarvey, of Pennsylvania; John J. 
Allen, Jr., of California: Homer R. 
Jones, of Washington: John L. McMil¬ 
lan, of South Carolina; Charles B. 
Deane, of North Carolina; and Robert E. 
Jones, Jr., of Alabama, are a fine group 
of men to work with. We have carried 
on our activities in a spirit of nonpar¬ 
tisanship, with the determination that 
some constructive conclusions be ar¬ 
rived at for the good of the Capital City 
of the Nation. 

This subcommittee of the District 
Committee, acting under the authority 
of House Resolution 195 adopted by the 
Congress, first of all directed its atten¬ 
tion to the study of the present govern¬ 
ment set-up in the District of Columbia. 
This study took the form of rewriting 
chapter I of the book entitled “The Gov¬ 
ernment and Administration of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia,'* published by the 
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Brookings Institution In 1929 and writ¬ 
ten by Laurence E. Schmeckebier and 
W. P. Willoughby. In this chapter the 
then present system of the District of 
Columbia government was described in 
detail and it was this description which 
was brought up to date by the staff of 
this committee. 

In connection with this study which 
covered a period of 2 months a three- 
dimensional chart, 9 by 12 feet, of the 
District government was made up and 
13 other charts were also constructed of 
the local municipal organization, and in 
that way the committee was able to visu¬ 
alize the present operation of the local 
government. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Dr 
George B. Galloway and .Air. Clarence M. 
Pierce, who are the staff director and 
as.sistant staff director respectively, in 
their work for the subcommittee. These 
men were formerly attached to the Legis¬ 
lative Reference Service in the Library 
of Congress and Dr. George B. Galloway 
was executive secretary of the Reorgani¬ 
zation Committee of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Their knowledge of govern¬ 
ment and their close study of the prob¬ 
lem before the committee ha.s been of 
Inestimable value in their deliberations. 

The subcommittee mapped out a defi¬ 
nite program for Us work and started 
off by making a complete review of the 
present situation v'hlch included not 
only the study of the past Investigations 
by congressional committees and others, 
but also by inviting all those in Federal 
and District government service to ap¬ 
pear before it and answer specific ques¬ 
tions. These invitations were addre.ssed 
to the President of the United States, 
members of his Cabinet and many others, 
amounting to 96 people in all, and either 
they in person or their representatives 
appeared before the subcommittee in re¬ 
sponse to the Invitation. They also fur¬ 
nished written statements which have 
contributed materially to the study at 
hand. 

In addition to this, invitations were 
addressed to every Member of the House 
of Representatives inviting them to ex¬ 
press their views either by letter or per¬ 
sonal appearance. It is with a great 
deal ol gratification to note that response 
was received from 64 Members of Con- 
gre.ss, including the Speaker, the leaders 
of both the majority and minority par¬ 
ties. and other prominent Members. 

The next step in the program will be 
to digest all this material and construct 
therefrom a plan of reorganization of the 
city government, and if po.sslble to sub¬ 
mit a scheme for home rule so that the 
citizens of the District may have some¬ 
thing to say about the form of govern¬ 
ment which they enjoy. This work will 
be done during the summer months by 
Dr. Galloway, Mr. Pierce, and such mem¬ 
bers of the subcommittee who may be 
available, and it is hoped that a bill may 
be ready for introduction In the early 
days Oi the second session of the Eight¬ 
ieth Congress. It will then be In order 
to hold hearings on any such bill and It 
Is hoped that the Subcommittee on Home 
Rule and Reorganization of the Senate 
District Committee will sit In on the 
hearings. 


In an effort to secure all the available 
advice on this engrossing and interesting 
subject, 352 letters are being addressed 
to institutions of learning offering 
courses In government, as well as to ex¬ 
perts In municipal government, enclosing 
a pamphlet descriptive of the govern¬ 
ment of the District of Columbia with 
the charts thereof, and the request that 
suggestions and ideas be submitted to 
the committee for its consideration. It 
Is hoped in this way to secure the expert 
advice of students of municipal govern¬ 
ment so that whatever may be the result 
of our studies we will have the benefit of 
the views of students of wide experience. 

Since June 30. 1947, the subcommittee 
members have held 20 hearings and 
have heard 15 local citizens representing 
various organizations, 31 representatives 
of Federal departments and agencies, 
and 42 representatives of agencies of the 
District government. These individuals 
testified on 10 different fundamental 
problems, such as: 

First. The general relationship of the 
Federal and District governments. 

Second. The Federal agencies operat¬ 
ing in the District of Columbia. 

Third. The legal and judicial division 
of responsibility between the Federal and 
Di.strict interests. 

Fourth. The fiscal control and organi¬ 
zation of the District. 

Fifth. The make-up and functions of 
the administrative boards, commissions, 
and independent agencies In the District. 

Sixth. The make-up and functions of 
the self-supporting boards and commis¬ 
sions in the District. 

Seventh. The Institutional care car¬ 
ried on in the District. 

Eighth Sugge.sted type of local gov¬ 
ernment for the District. 

Ninth. A merit system for the District. 

Tenth The propriety of home rule for 
the District. 

It can be readily appreciated that these 
10 fundamental problems go pretty much 
into the heart of the District municipal 
organization and some mo.st Interesting 
ideas have been suggested to the sub¬ 
committee. 

The problem which confronts the sub¬ 
committee is a unique one and It is doubt¬ 
ful whether Its parallel can be found any 
place else in the world. Since 1878 when 
the commissioner form of government 
was installed in the District the munici¬ 
pal system has grown up more or less at 
will and has a pattern a good deal like a 
patchwork quilt, each succeeding Con¬ 
gress contributing Its thought and its ef¬ 
fort to make the government more ofB- 
clent. To reorganize this conglomera¬ 
tion of agencies and various ideologies of 
government and to write an original 
charter for the Capital City of the Nation 
with the constitutional restrictions in¬ 
volved is a challenge to the wisdom and 
ingenuity of man. 

It Is generally recognized that any pro¬ 
posal must embody the absolute right of 
Congress to have final control over the 
government of the District of Columbia, 
because that is in the Constitution of the 
United States, but. at the same time, it Is 
acknowledged that Congress has the au¬ 
thority to delegate a certain number of 
its powers to a local government—these 
powers usually being described as **house¬ 


keeping powers.** But the fiscal system 
of the government, embodying such 
powers as the Imposition of taxes, the 
adoption of a budget, and the borrowing 
of money, must certainly be presented to 
the Congress for its approval. 

To achieve a constructive change in 
the District government Is a very de¬ 
tailed and intricate job but at the same 
time it Is a fascinating one, and If this 
committee can report a constructive 
measure which would meet with the ap¬ 
proval of the Congress It will have done 
a real service for the United States of 
America. Nothing, however, can be ac¬ 
complished unless the subject is ap¬ 
proached in a nonpartisan manner with 
every Member of Congress making his 
contribution to the solution in a spirit 
of cooperation which will not permit par¬ 
tisan considerations. 


Search and Rescue 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission heretofore granted. 1 am attach¬ 
ing a statement by A. VV. Wuerker, lieu¬ 
tenant commander. United States Coast 
Guard, on the subject entitled “Search 
and Rescue.” This address was delivered 
by Lieutenant Commander Wuerker at 
the third annual meeting of the Institute 
of Navigation, on June 24, 1947: 

Search and Rescue 

There are muiiy who may question the Im¬ 
portance of search and rescue to air or marine 
transport. Of course, to the fatalist search 
and reicue may be of little or no Importance. 
I contend, however, that the majority of our 
traveling public and those who man our 
planes and ships arc not fatalists, and that 
they would be reassured by and rely upon 
an eflfliclent scarch-and-rescuo organization 
ready to take over when they get Into trouble. 

When a person Is quite sick, he normally 
consults a doctor and gets a prescription for 
his illness. The personnel of the Coast Guard 
are professionals In the search-ancl-rescue 
business, and arc always ready fo^ search- 
and-rescue problems. 

ORtGlN or SAFETY REUULATION.S 

Certain standards unci practices for safety 
are self-imposed by private Individuals, com¬ 
panies or associations of companies Other 
minimum standards are Impo'^ed on air and 
marine transport bv the Government. Also, 
certain safety statidaids and procedures In 
design and for operation of Government- 
owned air and marine equipment may be 
self-imposed by Government ageucles Su¬ 
perimposed on the above are tne standards 
and recommended practices established 
through international treaty, such as through 
the Convention on International Civil Avia¬ 
tion and by the Convention for the Safety of 
Life Rt Sea. 

Of the above four general categories, the 
minimum safety requirements Imposed by 
the Government or by treaty on private and 
commercial air and marine transport set 
the pattern and are of a direct concern to 
manufacturers, to operators, and to passen¬ 
gers. Such imposed minimum safety re¬ 
quirements can be segregated into preventive 
safety and rescue safety. 
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ICEANIKa or BArXTT 

Safety has been defined ae the condition 
of being free from danger, and It has been 
construed aa those measures taken to pre¬ 
vent accldenta. On the other hand, current 
practice extends this construction to Include 
measures taken to protect lives from further 
harm after an accident occurs This applies 
particularly to air and sea disasters, wherein 
the measures taken to Insure speedy rescue 
are of great importance If you accept the 
premise that accidents will happen In spite 
of all reasonable preventive measures. 

PREVnMTTVB AND BESCUE SATETY 

For the purpose of this discussion the first 
Interpretation of safety will be called pre¬ 
ventive safety, and under the latter, simply 
rescue safety. 

■‘Rcocue safety” and “search and rescue" 
are one and the same In older to more fully 
understand the scope of the subject. It may 
be well to point out where preventive safety 
Btofjs and rescue safety begins. Under pre¬ 
ventive safety one may Include safety 
mcasur s In design of equipment, In the 
manner of operation of equipment, In aids 
to n.avigatlon. In ground or surface aids, and 
In weather services. On the other hand 
rescue safety include.*? search and rescue in¬ 
doctrination, BtandardlEatloii of emetgency 
procedures, operation of rescue coordination 
centers, and the operation of rescue vessels 
rescue aircraft, crash truclu, and crash boats 
In addition, however, rescue safety has a 
direct effect upon pieventive safety meas¬ 
ures. for example. In design of escape 
hatches, flotation, and ditching character- 
Islics, or in communications equipment. In 
order that rescue may be facilitated. 
national RESCUE SAFETY 

AS has been emphasized, rescue safety (or 
search and rescue) concerns measures taken 
to protect lives from further harm once an 
accident has occurred. The measures taken 
for over-water commerce, for both aircraft 
and surface vessels, are provided by the 
Federal agency charged with rescue safety 
over water. However, Federal responsibility 
for rescue safety for nlr transport over land 
has not been established by the Government 

The Federal statutes have assigned to the 
Coast Guard the functions relating to rescue 
safety for the waters of the United States 
These functions are too numerous to Item¬ 
ize here, as they go back to the beginning 
of the Coast Guard In 1790. These functions 
have grown with the Nation and with our 
over-water commerce. 

Air transport, being in Its infancy, does 
not have the advantage of pointing to 157 
years of need for rescue safety However, the 
need already has been realized, both by the 
Air Coordinating Committee and by the In¬ 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 
The pressing needs of the latter already are 
having their effect on national aviation 
policy. 

Search and rescue as a military operation 
is an established fact. Military services 
among themselves attempt to provide ade- 
qu.ate measures for search and rescue to meet 
their own needs. 

The needs and requirements of the search 
and rescue program for over-water transport, 
both for aircraft and surface vessel, are well 
established and are fulfilled by the Coast 
Guard. 

The need for a search and rescue program 
for domestic civil aviation was realized over 
2 year* ago, at which time a special drafting 
committee, of which 1 was a member, and In¬ 
cluding representatives of the Army Air 
Forces. Navy, and Civil Aeronautics Adminis¬ 
tration sat down and prepared the manual 
known as ANC/IFB, or Manual for the Con¬ 
trol of Instrument Flight Rule Traffic. This 
manual has been officially approved as a 
standard for Joint Army-Navy-Coast Guard- 
CAA use by the Commanding General. Army 
Air Forces, the Chief ot Naval Operatlone, 


the Commandant of the Coast Qtiard, and 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

The Search and Rescue Subcommittee of 
the Air Coordinating Committee currently 
Is making a study ot the requirements of a 
search-and-rescue program to meet the needs 
of domestic civil aviation as well as inter¬ 
national obligations of the United States. 
This study has progressed to a point where 
certain fundamentals are recognized. First, 
a complete search-and-rescue program must 
begin with the indoctrination In search-and- 
rescue practices and techniques of pilots and 
crews as well as of all operational personnel. 
Such Indoctrination applies equally to the 
potential survivors as It does to the rescuers. 
Second, and most Important, effective search 
and rescue requires coordination. This is 
based on the well-established fact that no 
single organization can set aside for search- 
and-rescue purposea alone all of the faclUtieB 
required to effect a search or rescue Pro¬ 
tection for public emergencies requires cer¬ 
tain minimum facilities, to be sure, as shown 
by the need for youi city police and fire de¬ 
partments However, when the expense of 
mnlntninlng a full-time, fully equipped fire 
department cannot be Justified, as In many 
rural communities, you will find volunteer 
fire departments established. Coordination 
is defined as ti.e act of bringing into com¬ 
mon and cooperative action all available 
facilities, both public and private. In the 
conduct of search and rescue. The search- 
and-rescue program also includes the require¬ 
ment of standardization of emergency pro¬ 
cedures. Many rescues have actually been 
accomplished by assisting a distressed air¬ 
borne aircraft to a safe landing. Finally, 
when an aircraft has actually crashed or Is 
presumed to have crashed, a se.arch-and- 
rcscuc program requires that facilities be 
provided to physically search for and return 
the survivors to safety, such as rescue par¬ 
ties, helicopters, or crash boats. 

During the war It was found and proven 
that d I pasters called for cooperation between 
all participating agencies which had facilities 
nt their disposal to render aid. The coordina¬ 
tion of these facilities called for experience 
and training. From this current search and 
rescue, practices were envolvcd In that the 
single agency with primary responsibility for 
rendering aid is the one to coordinate the 
effort of the other Federal or private agencies 
having facUltlea in tbe particular area. 

For example, you are all familiar with the 
much-publicized rescue of the survivors from 
the ill-fated Hclgian airliner which crashed 
In Newfoundland last fall. This was no hit 
or miss proposition. It called for experience 
and training, and. most important, it called 
for coordination by the Coast Guard, Involv¬ 
ing tbe Army, the Newfoundland Govern¬ 
ment, United States Rei Cross, and civilian 
facilities. 

INTERNATIONAL RESCUE SAFETY 

Thus we arrive at the international Im¬ 
portance of search and rescue. Although 
the United States participated In and signed 
tbe 1929 Convention on Safety of Life at Sea. 
It waa not until the Morro Castle and 
Mohawk disasters precipitated a congres¬ 
sional investigation that the United States 
In 1036 ratified this convention, being the 
last signatory to ratify. This investigation, 
however, did not limit Itself to recommend¬ 
ing ratification of the 1020 convention, but 
undertook a comprehensive study of mari¬ 
time safety standards making detailed 
recommendations in the form of legislation 
and regulations to be Issued. 

It has now been many years since the 
provisions of the 1020 convention were 
drafted and, spurred by the war, many de¬ 
velopments have taken place to potnu up dls- 
erepandea between present-day good prac¬ 
tices and the existing tntematloxtal treaty 
standards. With this situation before It, a 
special shipping committee recommended in 


a report dated March 11. 1044, that Immedi¬ 
ately upon the oonclusion of the war an inter¬ 
national conference on safety at sea should 
be held. Following up the recommendation 
of the specially appointed shipping com¬ 
mittee. a meeting was called of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the various Government depart¬ 
ments whose interest might be affected, and 
as a result the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard was designated to undertake the task 
of preparing for submission the United 
States* proposals to such an international 
conference. In the preparation, now taking 
place, the functions of a group committee on 
rescue procedures Includes Instructions lo 
a subcommittee on search and rescue to 
* * consider the establishment through 
mutual effort or contribution of facilities 
for the rescue of surface vessels and aircraft 
flying over the oceans It should also con¬ 
sider the responsibility of merchant ships to 
go to tbe aid of aircraft In distress and vice 
versa " 

Paralleling the accent on International 
maritime safety, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization became a reality on 
April 4, 1947. The preamble to the Conven¬ 
tion on International Civil Aviation states, In 
part: ‘Therefore tbe undersigned govern¬ 
ments having agreed on certain principles 
and arrangements In order that international 
civil aviation may be developed in a safe and 
orderly manner." 

As a result of the ground work laid by the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Or¬ 
ganization. certain International standards 
and recommended practices for search and 
rescue, as well as for the establishment of 
certain minimum search-and-rescue facili¬ 
ties, have been recommended to ICAO. 
PICAO also has recognized In the recom¬ 
mended standardb the need lor and value of 
coordination. Among the recommended 
search-and-rescue facilities are rescue co¬ 
ordination centers, defined as: "A center es¬ 
tablished by the appropriate authority to 
initiate, coordinate, and terminate search 
and rescue within a designated area." 

The Coast Guard's rescue coordination 
center at 42 Broadway. New York, which 
covers the Atlantic and Caribbean coasts of 
the United States handles an average of 20 
distress cases per day In the month of 
April 1647 alone, picked at random, there 
were 104 cases involving aircraft, and 511 
Involving vessels or minor mishaps, all of 
which involved assistance to over 1,000 per¬ 
sons. 

It might be of great Interest to you to visit 
this important rescue coordination center. 

Those who have worked for the advance¬ 
ment of search and rescue have been aware 
of overlapping requirements as regards mari¬ 
time, telecommunications and aviation. 
Such overlapping occurs particularly In 
standardization of emergency procedures and 
equipment. As a result of concerted effort, 
current proposals contemplate the establish¬ 
ment of a Committee on Internatloral Mari¬ 
time. Telecommunications and Aviation Co¬ 
ordination, or CIMTAC. 

In closing, from tbe statements which have 
been made. It may appear that the search- 
and-rescue program today is complete. How¬ 
ever, such Is not the case. Search and rescue 
la not static. Methods, procedures, facilities, 
and equipment are changing and Improving 
day by day. to catch up with and to keep 
pace with our expanding trade. Therefore, 
I should like to point out some of the more 
serious problems of the search-and-rescue 
picture eff civil aviation as It exists today: 

1. There is no Federal agency responsible 
to provide search-and-rescue facilities for 
civil air crashes on land. Examples are tbe 
recent air-line crashes In Maryland and West 
Virginia. 

S. There Is no Federal agency responsible 
for tbe coordination of search and rescue for 
civil air crashes on land, for either com¬ 
mercial or private flying. 
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8 . There la no Federal agency responsible 
for preacriblng minimum standards or In¬ 
specting local crash facilities at civilian air¬ 
ports. 

4. There Is no Federal agency responsible 
for the dissemination of information for 
the Indoctrination of civil pilots and passen¬ 
gers, or of local civil crash truck or crash 
boat crews In rescue and survival procedures. 

6. There is no standard high or very high 
distress frequency for civil aviation. With 
most civil aircraft not equipped to transmit 
on the standard international distress fre¬ 
quency of 600 kilocycles, the result, by way 
of comparison. Is getting the busy signal on 
the telephone when you are trylnj to report 
a fire. 

6. There is no federally required passen¬ 
ger briefing as to the location and operation 
of emergency exits and the operation of 
safety belts or other safety devices, as is now 
traditional In marine transport. 


Rural Electrification—^FEPC 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 19, 1947 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day's Congressional Record will cer¬ 
tainly be interesting reading for the 
American farmers. 

By a roll-call vote the House denied 
$25,000,000 to the farmers of this coun¬ 
try to build rural power lines to their 
homes. When the Rural Electrification 
Administration had asked for $300,000,- 
000, and the Bureau of the Budget had 
recommended $250,000,000, the House cut 
It to $225,000,000. 

Then on yesterday when I attempted 
to restore the $25,000,000 recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget, it was 
denied on a roll call. Then without a 
roll call the same House voted more than 
a billion dollars for Europe, to help coun¬ 
tries that have 90 percent of their farms 
already electrified, whereas we have less 
than 60 percent. 

So when you go home now, you will 
find that yesterday’s Record is going to 
be read more especially by the farmers 
than any other one day’s Issue of the 
Congressional Record since we entered 
World War II. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. We should stop making 
these appropriations and passing these 
bills and giving this money to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is about time to look 
out for our own people. All this money 
for rural electrification will come back 
with Interest and will add immeasur¬ 
ably to the wealth of the Nation as well 
as to the comforts and conveniences of 
the farmers and their families—to say 
nothing of the relief from drudgery It 
will provide. 

I hope every farmer in the country 
reads yesterday’s Record. 

I understand that on next Monday you 
are going to take up the so-called anti¬ 


poll-tax bill, one of the chief planks In 
the Communist platform. In order to try 
to harass some of the Southern States. 

At the other end of the Capitol they 
are holding hearings on the PEPC bill, 
the main plank in the Communist plat¬ 
form. They passed this crazy law in 
New York, and now It Is running the 
businessmen of New York crazy and driv¬ 
ing Industry out of the State. Read the 
analysis of the New York law and the 
regulations under it at pages 9517-9522 
of the Congressional Record of Monday, 
July 21. and you will see what this vicious 
measure means. 

Every State legislature whose mem¬ 
bers read my speech of February 13 on 
this FEPC law in New York turned the 
crazy PEPC down cold. 

Here is what they thought of It in 
Illinois: 

Pair Practices Bills Assailed at Spring- 
FIELD—^Legislators Hear Business and 
Labor Leaders 

(By Johnson Kanady) 

Springfield, III., April 15—Representa¬ 
tives of Industry, business, and labor today 
Joined In opposing passage by the legislature 
of any of the four fair-employnoent-practices 
bills now before it. Opponents of the meas¬ 
ure had their day before the Judiciary com¬ 
mittees in both Senate and House. Propo¬ 
nents of the legislation, which is designed 
to outlaw discrimination In emplojnnent be¬ 
cause of race, religion, color, or ancestry, 
had their Inning last month and will have 
brief rebuttals before both committees next 
week. 

James P. Stiles, Jr., president of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, warned against piling 
State regimentation on top of Federal regi¬ 
mentation, which, he said, already is weigh¬ 
ing business down. 

'Tlllnois is one of the few States which 
offers one of the finest legislative approaches 
to industrial enterprise," Stiles said, ‘T hope 
you will not change It.” 

UNION LEADER SPEAKS 

Herman Helronymous, secretary of the Trl- 
Clty [Granite City area) Central Trades 
Council, representing 16.600 members of 38 
local unions, said: 

"This bill will do nobody any good. There 
is no law to make anyone love me if he 
doesn't want to love me." 

Charles E. Terry, secretary of the Boss 
Co, glove manufacturers, with seven plants, 
one In Kewanee and another in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., said of the situation In New York 
State, which has an PEPC law: 

"There are manufacturers In New York 
considering seriously taking their plants to 
other States." 

Gale Warfield, a representative of Local 60. 
Chemical Workers’ Union (APL), at Granite 
City, said: 

“The only way It [abolishing discrimina¬ 
tion] can be done is by education." 

MANUFACTURERS OPPOSED 
David R. Clarke, general counsel for the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, summed 
up that organization’s opposition by saying: 

“It looks like the creation of petty tyr¬ 
anny-nothing more and nothing less." 

Many of the witnesses spoke before both 
committees, the House Judiciary, headed by 
Representative Swanson, Republican, of Chi¬ 
cago, and the Senate Judiciary, headed by 
Senator Thompson, Republican, of Galesburg. 
Both hearings, because of the large number 
of witnesses and spectators, were held In the 
legislative chambers, rather than In the small 
committee rooms. 

Floyd L. Thompson, former Justice of the 
State supreme court, representing 63 busi¬ 
ness and trade associations in the State, 


spoke only before the senate, declaring that 
the proposed laws are "out of tune with 
American trad^ious and American concepts 
of civil rights." His 45-minute address 
summed most of the arguments advanced 
by other opponents. 

"This Nation has become the greatest on 
earth because of our political philosophy that 
the least governed people are the best gov¬ 
erned people," Thompson said. "Whenever 
we have departed from this course and 
yielded to pressure groups in their design to 
regulate all human activities by law. we have 
created problems far greater than the evils 
at which the legislation was aimed." 

Thompson charged that professional agi¬ 
tators of a pressure group requested the 
drafting and presentation of the FEPC bills 
and added. “The small minority for this 
restraint of freedom of action, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, never produced anything and never 
gave employment to anyone." 

He charged that when the Now York act 
became law In July of 1945 it had been stated 
that 15,000 complaints were ready to be 
filed. 

“Everybody braced himself for the flood," 
he said. "There was scarcely a trickle in the 
first 2 weeks, 5 out of 14.000,000 complained." 

TELLS OF cost OF PLAN 

"Do-gooders who think they have a mis¬ 
sion to look after otheis, the new bureau¬ 
crats. saw their Jobs threatened and those 
suffering from a minority phobia began to 
beat the bushes to drive in the game so the 
customers would not be disappointed," be 
said. 

"Strain as they might they were able to 
scare up only 162 complaints before Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1945. 

"This is the answer to the slander of Amer¬ 
ican employers. 

"To settle the first 500 cases in New York 
cost $600,000," Thompson said. 

Hiompson said that denial of the right of 
an employer to ask certain questions on em¬ 
ployment applications would help Commu¬ 
nists to Infiltrate their agents into labor 
groups 

"Perhaps that is the reason the Communist 
Party in Illinois was among those on pro¬ 
ponents’ day in March." 


Highly Combustible Fabrics Must Be 
Eliminated From Interstate Commerce 
to Properly Protect the Public 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every year a great many people 
are fatally or seriously burned by highly 
combustible fabrics. There seem to be 
no reliable statistics as to the definite 
number, but we do know that a great 
many people are burned every year be¬ 
cause they wear fabrics which they have 
every reason to believe are safe. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress. I In¬ 
troduced a bill to give the American pub¬ 
lic the necessary protection against the 
sale and shipment of these dangerous 
fabrics. That bill was supported by the 
National Dry Goods Association, 

In the Eightieth Congress, I Introduced 
H. R. 601, which has for its purpose the 
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protection of the public against the dan¬ 
ger from the sale of combustible fabrics 
used in clothes. It is substantially the 
same as my former bill. This bill was 
considered by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives and testimony was pre¬ 
sented in support of my bill and another 
bill, known as the Arnold bill. 

For some reason, the National Dry 
Goods Association had a bill drafted 
and Mr. Arnold, of Missouri, intro¬ 
duced the same in the House, and Sena¬ 
tor Capehart, of Indiana, introduced it 
in the Senate. 

My bill is a simple biU. It effectively 
bars dangerous combustible fabrics from 
interstate commerce. It provides for 
certain penalties for violations of the 
law. It also provides that the Attorney 
Genera] or any United States district at¬ 
torney may bring an injunction suit pro¬ 
hibiting the sale of dangerous combusti¬ 
ble fabrics in Interstate commerce, where 
the indications are that the fabric would 
be dangerous If used for wearing ap¬ 
parel. 

The determination of what fabrics are 
dangerous and. therefore, should be ex¬ 
cluded from Interstate commerce, is gov¬ 
erned by a test described by the National 
Bureau of Standards in its Circular No. 
C~455. 

My bill would, I think, administer 
Itself and effectively eliminate, at a 
very nominal cost to the Government 
these dangerous fabrics. No one wants 
them, whether they be manufacturers 
or retailers. The retailers especially 
object to these fabrics. When they 
sell clothes, the natural warranty Is 
that the fabrics of which the clothes 
are made are safe and that women 
and children need have no fear when 
wearing these clothes. Numerous law¬ 
suits have been filed against retailers 
as well as wholesalers and manufac¬ 
turers claiming damages because of in¬ 
juries incurred in the burning of clothes 
made from dangerous fabrics. 

The Arnold bill is a sort of NRA bill, 
which would be administered by the in¬ 
dustry through the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission. This means that the Industry 
would try to police Itself by agreeing on 
the standard to be applied to test the 
combustibility of fabrics. However, 
months have elapsed and they have been 
unable to agree, and I doubt if they will 
ever agree on a test. 

It seems sensible to me to set down a 
simple test, such as provided in my bill, 
and have the test made by an independ¬ 
ent agency, such as the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards. The cost of this administration 
would be nominal. 

I, therefore, sincerely hope that when 
Congress reconvenes, that we may find 
some way to have my bill enacted into 
law for the protection of the public. 
While the Industry is trying unsuccess¬ 
fully to get together the public is still ex¬ 
posed to this danger, and not a week 
passes but what someone suffers be¬ 
cause we have not effectively banned 
dangerous, combustible fabrics from the 
market. In order to understand the 
problem, I am making my bill. H. R. 601, 
with suggested amendments, a part of 
this statement so anyone that may read 


It will see exactly what is proposed and 
how simple and effective it undoubtedly 
will be. I changed the original so the 
bill will apply only to wearing apparel, 
as most cases of injury or death come 
from the burning of clothes made from 
dangerous, combustible fabrics. 

This Is the bill, as amended: 

STTGOESTCD BXVnXONB OV H. R. 601 
A bUl to prohibit the transportation of cer¬ 
tain highly combustible fabrics in Inter¬ 
state cemmeroe. and for other purpoees 

SxenoN 1. Be it enacted, etc.. That It shall 
be unlawful for any person to make use of 
any means or Instrumentality of communi¬ 
cation or transportation in interstate com¬ 
merce for the immediate or eventual purpose 
of eeUing or offering for sale or for delivery 
after sale of any highly combustible fabric 
as defined in this act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Whoever violates the provisions 
of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
subject to a fine of not more than •l.OOO or 
to imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

(b) Whenever In the Judgment of the At¬ 
torney General or any district attorney of 
the United States any person has engaged in, 
or is about to engage in. any acts or prac¬ 
tices which constitute or will constitute a 
violation of this act, be may make applica¬ 
tion to any court of the United States of 
competent Jurisdiction for an order enjoin¬ 
ing such acts or practices, and upon a show¬ 
ing that such person has engaged in or is 
about to engage in any such act or practice, 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re¬ 
straining order, or other order shall be 
granted without bond. 

Sec 3. As used in this act the term— 

(a) "Person” means an individual, cor¬ 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organized group of persons, or any legal suc¬ 
cessor or representative of any of the fore¬ 
going: and 

(b) "Highly comb\»tible fabric" means 
any woven, knitted, net-type, or felted fab¬ 
ric, or Alms, or other materials serving the 
same purposes, either as yard or piece goods 
or as articles for personal wear, which flashes 
or burns in the horizontal poeltlon, with any 
nap, pile, or hazardous coating on the upper 
face, at a greater average rate than one inch 
per second, the size and conditioning of Bam> 
rles and method of testing to be In accord¬ 
ance with the procedure prescribed In Na¬ 
tional Bureau of Standards Circular No. 
C456, entitled "Flame Proofing of Textiles": 
Provided, That if flame proofing is applied to 
meet the requirements It shall have perma¬ 
nence. ae indicated In procedures to be es¬ 
tablished by the Secretary (of Agriculture, 
Commerce) to enable tbem to be met for 
the projected useful life of the fabric. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to fabrics designed and used exclu¬ 
sively for purposes other than articles for 
personal wear. 

Sec. 6 . The provisions of this act shall not 
apply tn individual shipments of any fab¬ 
rics destined exclusively for purposes other 
than articles for personal wear. 

Sec. 6 . The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to shipments of fabrics to destinations 
where they will be processed or finished to 
meet its requirements. 

Bec. 7. Shipments made under any exemp¬ 
tion covered in eectlon 4 , 6. or 6 of this act 
shall he clearly marked on the outside to show 
the fabric to be highly combustible, the ulti¬ 
mate use of the fabric or purpose of the ship¬ 
ment, and the number, title, and section of 
the act under which shipment Is made. The 
same information shall be given on bills of 
lading covering the shipment and any other 
shipping manifests. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect 1 year 
after the date of its passage. 


Navajo ladiant 


ETTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN TBM HOUSE OF BBPBBSENTATEVS8 

Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend my remarks by inserting a let¬ 
ter I have written to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands together with 
a letter written to committee members 
by Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich, president of 
the New Mexico Association on Indian 
Affairs, telling of the needs of the Nava- 
Jos, the largest of the Indian tribes: 

Congress or the United Ftates, 

House or EIefbesentatives. 

Washington. D. C., July 29, 1947. 
Hon. Richard J. Welch, 

Chairman, Committee on Publ c Lands, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington. D C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Chairman: I have received a 
letter from Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich regard¬ 
ing the utterly unbelievably tragic situation 
of the Navajoe. Having once served on In¬ 
dian Affairs. I fear I cannot but believe in 
the accuracy of her statements, particularly 
as I know Mrs. Dietrich, and would have 
complete confidence in any statement she 
might make. 

If nothing else can be done before winter, 
surely the Public Lands Committee can in¬ 
sist that the Indian Commissioner provide 
the necessary food, clothing, blankets, etc., 
to keep these people through the winter. 

Our methods with them have been in¬ 
creasingly shocking. There was perhaps a 
certain amount of reason in the original 
creation of the reservations. The settlers 
had cause to fear them. But there is no rea¬ 
son whatever to make their lot harder with 
the years. There le no excuse for an en¬ 
lightened people as we claim to be to turn 
those reservations into concentration, or, If 
you prefer, displaced persons camps. 

I therefore hope that you will insist upon 
some immediate action. 

To bring this to the attention of the mem¬ 
bership, I am extending Mrs. Dietrich's letter 
and my own in the Record. 

Hoping your summer will be a satisfying 
one, I am 

Sincerely yours. 

LETTER BENT TO COMMITTES MEMBERS 

JULT 18, 1947. 

Dear Mr. -: We are happy over the 

Interest you express in oiur outline of sug¬ 
gestions for cutting expenses of Indian ad¬ 
ministration without sacrificing services. 

I have Just returned from the Navajo 
Tribal Council meeting at Window Rock, 
Arlz., which affords an opportunity for ob¬ 
servation. consultation, and visits with In¬ 
dians, Indian Office personnel, missionaries, 
and traders I want to emphasize the dire 
needs of the Navajos at this time. All relief 
money was expended by April, although it 
had been used almost too frugally. There 
was a limit of 16 a month for one Indi¬ 
vidual. or 85 each where there were two or 
more In a family on relief. The States of 
Arizona and New Mexico give no help to 
Indiaxui, even under social security. Traders 
charge exorbitant prices for foodstuffs. 

The Government stock-reduction program, 
along with removing sheep and horses, killed 
off all the prairie dogs and other wild animals 
which have sustained the Navajos in previoiu 
crises. A few sectlmu of the Reservation 
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have pathetic fields of stunted corn, and some 
hundreds of men (out of 60,000 population) 
have secured off-reservation Jobs on railroads. 
A few hundred families have summer em¬ 
ployment on the Bluewater Irrigation proj¬ 
ect (privately owned), where Indecent hous¬ 
ing and sanitation resulted In 40 cases of 
typhoid last summer. These typhoid carriers 
were handling carrots and lettuce shipped to 
eastern markets. The pay there Is so low 
that no money Is left at the end of the season 
to carry the families through the winter. 

There Is no work, no hope, in the greater 
part of the reservation. 1 am convinced that 
our generous, humane Government doesn't 
help these people only because the conditions 
of poverty and disease are not known by Con¬ 
gress and can hardly be Imagined. 

1 hope It Is not too late to secure surplus 
commodities of clothing, blankets, mat¬ 
tresses. and above all. food, to keep these 
people alive this coming winter. How does 
one go about securing surplus commodities? 
The welfare worker at Window Rock told me 
she put In an application for blankets and 
mattrcfses a year ago, but has had no re¬ 
sponse. Hungry Navajos see carloads of po¬ 
tatoes being shipped through Gallup, N Mex., 
on tholr way to be destroyed. 

I do not believe in relief where prevention 
Is possible, but there Is as great an emer¬ 
gency on the Navajo Reservation now ns 
there Is in Europe I hope when the appro¬ 
priation measure is passed it will carry an 
adequate sum for Navajo relief 

There is one welfare worker for the whole 
reservation, which is four times the size of 
Massachusetts, and no field nurses. Nurses 
should go into the hogans (one room houses) 
who 'e crippled mothers who may also have 
trachoma, and children with incipient tu¬ 
berculosis from undernourishment, must be 
persuaded to take tieatment. The children 
must now be started on the way to becoming 
self-supporting adults or they will develop 
diseases and handicaps which will make them 
public charges nil their lives. 

There Is no place, except at a few missions, 
where orphaned and crippled Navajo chil¬ 
dren can be cared foi * • * not only on 

the reservation but anywhere in the United 
Stntea The States of New Mexico and 
Arizona say that Indians are not State 
charges, and the Federal Government makes 
no provision ior their care. 

As you cut the trimmings in Indian ad¬ 
ministration—photographers, historians, an¬ 
thropologists, extra peisonnel In duplicating 
olllces—please do not forget the human serv¬ 
ices which tills country owes the Indians 
as much as to foreigners, and the need to 
educate and prepare the Indians, particularly 
the Navajos. to support themselves by some 
economy other than that based on land. 
Otherwise the need for relief expenditures 
Will increase from year to year. However, 
temporary relief before winter must be pro¬ 
vided by this Government, or the churches 
and women's clubs, and so forth, will have 
to be asked to furnish private assistance for 
the wards of the United States Government. 
We must not postpone help any longer. 

I wish you could find time during the re¬ 
cess to visit the Navajo Reservation, but get 
off the main roads, eo that you can see for 
yourself the needs of these people and also 
the possibility, through development of re¬ 
sources such as Irrigation and small scattered 
industries, of making them economically 
secure and an asset to the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich, 

President, New Mexico Association 

on Indian Affairs. 


Deficit Spending Again in Fiscal Year 

1947 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALBERT L REEVES, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-HVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, in a burst 
of enthusiasm the Truman administra¬ 
tion has announced that for the first 
time in years the budget was balanced 
in the fiscal year ended June 30. 1947, 
and that the Treasury was left with a 
surplus of more than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. True enough, the pub¬ 
lished statement of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment shows total receipts of $43,258,- 
833,000 during the year as against total 
expenditures of $42,505,045,000, leaving 
a budget surplus of $753,787,000. 

But included in the total receipts is 
$2,885,777,763, representing the proceeds 
of sales of surplus property. This is a 
liquidation item and not an income item. 
It must be deducted from the total re¬ 
ceipts in any honest evaluation of the 
fiscal r erformance of the administration 
during the past year. 

Deducting the money received from 
the sale of surplus property leaves only 
$40,373,056,000 of actual income as 
against total expenditures of $42,505,- 
045,000, and the result is that, measuring 
actual Income against actual expendi¬ 
tures there was an actual net deficit of 
two billion one hundred and thirty-one 
million In the fiscal year. 

The Truman administration has fol¬ 
lowed the familiar New Deal pattern of 
deficit spending. The only way it could 
make ends meet was to sell off some of 
the property owned by the Government 
and spend the proceeds. On that theory 
it could sell the Capitol building or a 
national park and claim the proceeds 
as income. 

No, economy is a false front with the 
Truman administration. It is insolvent 
fiscally, as well as morally and politically. 


Russian Aims in Postwar World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend. I am inserting ex¬ 
cerpts from an article by S. H. Schelbla 
in the Wall Street Journal May 28,1945. 
I would like to know, as would many 
others, what Russia has done since 1945. 


INDUSTRIAL RUSSIA 
(By S. H. Schelbla) 

(Verbatim excerpts) 

Officials are convinced that for the future 
the Soviet Union must be granted rank sec¬ 
ond only to the United States as a world 
economic power. • * • 

Russia’s industrial planners are not only 
set to expand production within the bound¬ 
aries of their Eurasian nation; they are be¬ 
ginning already a program of drawing upon 
the strength of their neighbors. • • • 

• • ♦ Of course Russia has suffered 

vast war damage. * • • Yet officials here 
report that the volume of Soviet indus¬ 
trial production has increased during the 
war. • • • 

• • • Supplementing Its economy with 
lend-lease Imports, the Soviet Union dur¬ 
ing the fighting was all but able to stop pro¬ 
duction of consumer goods. Men and ma¬ 
terials could be diverted • * * to ex¬ 
pansion of heavy Industry • ♦ • the 
capacity of the electric power stations put 
Into operation during 1944 In the mushroom¬ 
ing Ural Industrial region nearly equals the 
aggregate capacity of all stations built dur¬ 
ing the first 6-year plan. 

Russia also has made strides In prospect¬ 
ing new sources of raw materials • • • 

200 new coal mines were sunk during the 
war. Equal attention has been devoted to 
other minerals. • • • 

• • • • • 

• * • In the older Industrial areas 

* • • the Soviet engineers have a good 

start at reconstructing plants whose movable 
machinery had been evacuated. • • • 

Since liberation in late 1943, south Russia 
alone has restored 13 blast furnaces with 
aggregate capacity of 8,135 cubic meters by 
the beginning of this year. 

• • • Instead of bringing back evacu¬ 

ated equipment • • • new facilities were 
Installed. • • • 

• • • For the time being, however, Rus¬ 
sia will not approach the productive ca¬ 
pacity of the United States. 

• * • Marshal Stalin has stated that 

the Soviet goal is to produce 60,000,000 tons 
per year * * * he can perhaps do It In 

a decade, perhaps sooner • • • it Is a 

goal doubling or trebling prewar Russian 
output • • • It remains lower than pres¬ 

ent American annual capacity of some 96.- 
500,000 tons of steel. Before the war, our 
capacity was about 81,600.000 tons. 

To supplement Its domestic strength, then, 
the Soviet has already begun to tap the re¬ 
sources of Its neighbors. • • * 

Simplest has been the annexation of the 
Balkan Stales, eastern Poland, and parts of 
eastern Rumania. * * * 

At the other end of the scale are Russia's 
relations with Sweden. Bilateral trade has 
just been resumed; the Swedes are making 
delivery now on orders taken from Russia 
in 1940. They will be of most direct use In 
reconstruction and expansion, including rail¬ 
road equipment, machine tools, high-grade 
steel, ball bearings, and small motors. In 
exchange. Sweden gets Russian oil products, 
manganese ore, and grain. Only about $25,- 
000,000 is Involved In this exchange, but It's 
a beginning. 

Russia has begun trade with Finland. 

• • • The reparations agreement signed 

December 17, 1944, provided that Finland, 
would deliver $300,000,000 In materials. This 
was broken Into $100,000,000 of machinery 
and railroad equipment, $60,000,000 In new 
ships and $16,000,000 in old ships, $100,000,- 
000 In timber, cellulose, paper, and wood 
products, and $26,000,000 in copper wire and 
copper cables. The payments arc to be spread 
over a period of 6 years, with deliveries ol 
$50,000,000 Of goods each year. 


Santa Pe, N. Mex. 
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For trade In addition to the reparations. 
Russia signed an agreement with Finland on 
January 31, 1946. The Soviet agreed to de¬ 
liver to Finland by June 1 ol this year 6,000 
tons of wheat. 25.000 tons of rye. 1,000 tons 
of sugar. 50 tons of chocolate, and 250 tons 
of other sweets. In return, Finland agreed 
to send Russia nickel, cobalt, and sulfur ore, 
and to repair Soviet vessels, bringing the 
total value of the transaction to $2,260,000. 

A second trade agreement, signed a few 
days ago, Involved a volume of $17,000,000; 
It will give Russia wood products, particu¬ 
larly prefabricated houses and wood pulp. In 
exchange for exports to Finland of 30,000 
tons of grain, and some salt, oil, and con¬ 
sumer goods. 

Yugoslavia will work hand In hand with 
Russia • * • a trade agreement was 

reached, but Its details are shrouded In un¬ 
certainty here. • • * Russia was to get 

copper, concentrates of lead, zinc ores, and 
lard. In exchange for kerosene, cotton, and 
agricultural machinery. 

• • • Rumania has oil; Cxechoslovakla 

before the war exported to the world about 
$55,000,00'' of Iron and steel annually, Includ¬ 
ing manufactures, as well as considerable tex¬ 
tiles and glassware. But Hungary’s exports 
were mostly wheat, meat, and poultry, and 
Bulgaria's prewar trade agreement with the 
U. S. B. R. emphasized hogs, rice, hides, to¬ 
bacco, and rose oil. 

• * • The Danes * • • have an Ir- 

terrupted pact to supply cranes, Diesel 
motors, cement-plant equipment, and other 
machines. In exchange for timber, oil prod¬ 
ucts. and other raw materials. 

The economic plan Russia is hatching for 
Poland Is at least as obscure as its political 
program. Shifting Its boundary westward 
to the Oder River, however, would plainly 
bring considerable heavy industry—previous¬ 
ly Oerman—^within the coimtry. Foundries, 
chemical plants, oU refineries, and steel mills 
will be gained. And, depending upon ar¬ 
rangements, Poland's gain can be Russia’s 
gain. 

• • • The eastward movement of pris¬ 

oners of war, classified by occupation, has 
been started on a vast scale, and apparently 
the Rusalans Intend to exploit thla labor. 
• • • This may be matched by the move¬ 

ment of portable German Industrial equip¬ 
ment. while other Industry will remain In 
the Russian zone of occupation and produce 
for Russia. 

A top prize In this zone of occupation will 
be a good portion of the Silesian Industrial 
combine, which is located on the former Ger- 
man-Polish-Czechoslovaklan border and nor¬ 
mally produces about 126,000,000 tons of 
coal and 4,000,000 tons of steel each year. 
The coal could be especially valuable, since 
It Is not a great deal less than was produced 
In all Russia before the war. 

Six large shipyards In the expected Soviet 
zone of occupation could produce river ves¬ 
sels for Russia’s Internal transport and help 
build up her merchant marine for world 
trade. Railway equipment, boilers, steam 
engines, fertilizer, rayon, and textiles are 
other products of this region. 

If Russia should be willing to abandon Its 
prewar bilaterlal system of trade * • • 
she will find big export markets for Indus¬ 
trial goods on her own account In Iraq, Iran, 
Turkey, and China. • • • 

The United States Government is acutely 
aware that Russian buying and selling, if 
tised for political purposes • • • will be 

on a large enough scale to cause dislocation 
In other lands. 

• • • Lend-lease • • • has sus¬ 

tained the Russian economy In war. We have 
sent $2,700,000,000 In Industrial products 
and materials: $1,100,000,000 In motor vehi¬ 
cles and parts; $1,500,000,000 In agricultural 
products, and a quarter billion dollars of 
watercraft, aside from munitions. For the 
luture. the Russians are asking credit. 
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HON. JOHN R. HURDOCK 

or AXXZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this 
question which I have posed has noth¬ 
ing to do with foreign affairs, nor even 
with our Nation-wide domestic affairs. 
Just now I am thinking of possible im¬ 
provements to make Arizona and neigh¬ 
boring portions of the Pacific Southwest 
more productive, and more habitable. 
Having given most of my congressional 
attention and thought to reclamation 
in the southwestern corner of our coun¬ 
try, I am, of course, still thinking in 
terms of the traditional t 3 rpe of reclama¬ 
tion. However, Just now I want to com¬ 
ment on other possible types of recla¬ 
mation. 

It is a phsrsical fact, often noted by 
all who are thinking on the problem, 
that there is a great deal more good land 
which might be tilled in this semiarid 
southwestern region than there is water 
for such land. Without adequate water 
these millions of acres of good land can¬ 
not bt tilled and made productive under 
our traditional type of reclamation. 
Therefore, as the matter now stands It 
is a problem of selection to reclaim the 
best portions of the tillable lands ac¬ 
cording to the supply of water which Is 
available. Following out that plan, there 
is, of course, great water controversy 
between the States, especially in the Col¬ 
orado River Basin, and the same thing 
applies to other basins. For that mat¬ 
ter, there Is controversy between differ¬ 
ent parts of the same State within the 
same basin. However, that Is not the 
problem I have in mind here. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I have 
felt that a new type of agriculture must 
be resorted to to get maximum results 
and the greatest possible production out 
of the lands in the semiarid Southwest. 
This new type of agriculture should use 
less water for the same monetary value 
in production, and that may be accom¬ 
plished, in my opinion, by making the 
available water supply go further in sat¬ 
isfying needs and also in producing 
crops which require less water, but 
which are also valuable. How could 
these two things be done? That is, how 
can we make the available water supply 
go further and how can we add agricul¬ 
ture production in that area which will 
require less water per unit than the pres¬ 
ent production requires? I may not 
know the answer, but I think the Pacific 
Southwest must find these answers or be 
cruelly limited In its population growth. 

■tmaaioATXON ano undihoround btoxaoc 

Possibly one answer to the foregoing 
question is subirrigation. I believe sub- 
irrigation may be applied to much of the 
area that has been recently or Is now be¬ 
ing irrigated by surface irrigation, and 
I believe that the amount of water per 
acre needed for any given crop can be 


greatly reduced by subirrigation. It 
may be that some crops will not do so 
well with sublrrigaUon as with surface 
Irrigation, and if so that would be a lim¬ 
iting factor. On the other hand, per¬ 
haps many crops would do better with 
subirrigation than with surface irriga¬ 
tion, and certainly in our hot, dry cli¬ 
mate there would be less water required 
with subirrigation because less would 
be lost through evaporation. In fact, 
the evaporation losses are enormous In 
all of the hot agricultural valleys of the 
Pacific Southwest. Surely we ought to 
find some way to minimize evaporation 
losses. 

Speaking of the evaporation losses 
brings to mind a possible change In our 
reclamation technique other than apply¬ 
ing subirrigation to growing crops. I 
have reference now to underground stor¬ 
age of water. Up to this point in our 
reclamation program we have built 
great dams on our rivers and created 
vast reservoirs cr artificial lakes in which 
the floodwaters are stored to be later used 
for irrigation and Incidental power pro¬ 
duction. Forty-five years of successful 
functioning of the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion amply attest the wealth-creating 
power of such a program. I would not 
change from that plan to any great ex¬ 
tent, for reclamation is possible on these 
variable and intermittent streams of the 
West only by Impounding floodwaters in 
their season and holding them for use in 
the growing seasons. The power pro¬ 
duced as these waters pass the dam Is a 
tremendously Important wealth-produc¬ 
ing feature. The thing I would like to 
stress, in addition to this traditional part 
of the program, is more underground 
storage wherever possible. 

I am not talking now about subirriga¬ 
tion. but deeper, more extensive under¬ 
ground storage of water to avoid evap¬ 
oration losses. Water is Indestructible, 
it travels long distances and arrives at 
the point underneath where it Is needed 
in many Instances without the need of 
open canals or even man-made open or 
closed aqueducts. Given cheap electric 
power for pumping and a sensible sys¬ 
tem of regulation of water use, the water 
can be lifted from Its underground stor¬ 
age for irrigation. Some of that Is being 
done today, and I expect to see more of it 
In the future. Of course, it is expensive 
to pump water, but the saving in water 
because of the underground storage will 
go far toward paying the cost of pump¬ 
ing. Needless to say, we will have to add 
to our store of knowledge more and bet¬ 
ter scientific information on geology and 
hydrology to add this later development 
to our total program of reclamation. 

NEW CROP P0381BILITIE8 

Undoubtedly, new crops must be intro¬ 
duced into the semiarid region which 
will produce as much economic wealth as 
is now being produced and which will 
require much less water than present 
crops require. I believe that is a pos¬ 
sibility. Most of the plants that we grow 
in our semiarid regions are importa¬ 
tions from other lands. I have heard it 
suggested that safflower, a native of In¬ 
dia which requires very little water, can 
be grown In this country and is highly 
profitable. It might prove more profit- 
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able and require less than half the water 
in comparison with some of the crops 
which it might displace. This is one of 
the things for the agriculture experts to 
figure out. 

In my own mind, I feel sure that be¬ 
fore long a species of cactus known as 
yucca is destined to become a valuable 
crop in various parts of the Southwest, 
where it grows naturally on the desert. 
There is no doubt about the value of its 
products. The only question Is—and I 
think that has almost been solved—In 
regard to the harvesting of yucca foliage 
and extracting its products with labor- 
saving ma chlnery at low cost. American 
engineers may be depended upon to ac¬ 
complish this latter feat. 

If the harvesting of the natural yucca 
from the desert can within the near 
future be profitably done, the next step 
would be uhe cultivation of yucca as a 
row crop. I am informed by sclentiwsts 
that that is easily possible, and there is no 
reason to suppose that yucca under cul¬ 
tivation would require any more water 
than It requires In nature growing on the 
desert. Of course, yucca and bear grass 
grow naturally only in certain areas, 
limited by soil, climate, and altitude, but 
there is a vast portion of the southwest 
where this favorable combination exists. 

During the war we made some effort 
in the growing of guayule to provide nat¬ 
ural rubber. It is true that at that time 
we came to depend almost entirely upon 
synthetic rubber, but never was there a 
moment during the war when we were 
shut off from the natural rubber supply 
of the tropics that we failed to utilize 
every bit of natural rubber we could get. 
Tire manufacturers today will tell you 
that a little natural rubber with the syn¬ 
thetic rubber is best for all kinds of tires, 
especially large ones. The president of 
one of the large lire manufacturing com¬ 
panies is very enthusia.stlc about guayule 
and Is of the opinion that we ought to 
grow it even If we have to subsidize It 
heavily for the first few years. I am not 
given to making predictions, but I will 
venture to guess that in spite of all our 
synthetic rubber technique, and in spite 
of our peacetime return to natural rubber 
from the tropics, we will continue to de¬ 
pend upon natural rubber grown in this 
country to an increasing degree. Guay¬ 
ule is the best plant that we can grow for 
that purpose. 

RESEEDING AND ARTIFICIAL RAINFALL 

I have many times called attention to 
the work of Dr, Lytle S. Adams, who has 
developed a method of pelletizing seed 
and distributing the seed pellets rapidly 
over a large area from airplanes. In the 
drier regions, as in southern Arizona, Dr. 
Adams uses a drought-resistant grass 
seed, an importation from Africa known 
as Lehman's love gra.ss. This grass seed 
is very small, requiring 6.000,000 or 7,- 
000,000 seeds to weigh a pound. In sow¬ 
ing this seed from airplanes, it is neces¬ 
sary to encase it In pellets of good earth 
to which fertilizer and other elements 
have been added. 

The pellets carry the seed where they 
should be and preserve them and give the 
seed every possible chance of germina¬ 


tion. This particular grass can thrive 
on less than 8 inches of rainfall. It is a 
very nutritious and promising kind of 
grass, and Dr. Adams’ method seems 
likely to be a very effective way of revege¬ 
tating vast areas which have been over- 
grazed. denuded, and subjected to ero¬ 
sion. This reseeding work is in its in¬ 
fancy. but It Is full of promise for millions 
of acres of range land, fit only for graz¬ 
ing, throughout the Western States. 

Another scientific accomplishment 
which may be just over the horizon has 
actually been tried out with success both 
In Arizona and Australia. I refer now to 
a method of causing rain from clouds 
which otherwise would not precipitate 
their moisture. Less than a year ago a 
scientist caused a snowstorm by dropping 
a few pounds of dry ice from a plane fly¬ 
ing over a cloud. This technique has 
been recently applied especially in the 
deserts of Australia and to a smaller de¬ 
gree in Arizona. It is found that clouds 
heavily laden with moisture, if caught 
at just the right stage where a slight 
change in temperature will cause precip¬ 
itation, may be made to yield their mois¬ 
ture by dropping dry Ice Into the cloud 
from planes flying over it. Who can 
foresee the possible results of such 
technique? 

I talked this over with Dr. Adams, who 
Is already successfully sowing pelletized 
grass seed from the air, which seed re¬ 
quires little moisture to dissolve the pel¬ 
lets and cause the seed to germinate. 
This method alone gives a great impetus 
toward replanting the vegetation, taut 
after it germinates In a hot, dry country 
it is then still at the mercy of the ele¬ 
ments. If, to the great assistance which 
the airplane distribution of pelletized 
seed gives the vegetation toward a start, 
we could add a systematic furnishing of 
showers or light rains, we could further 
guarantee the growth. All of these 
things may seem fantastic, but easily 
within the realm of possibility under 
known natural laws. 

CONCLUSION 

Supposing that these things can be 
done, what will it mean to all the States 
of our Pacific Southwe.st? It will mean 
that this area—^the Nation’s sun parlor, 
heretofore appealing to the rich or to the 
sick—will present an invitation to people 
of moderate means In all walks of life to 
make their homes where they can make 
a living and enjoy climate and scenery 
vastly different from that in the com¬ 
munity in which they were born. There 
has been a great trend in population 
growth in the cities of the Southwest, 
Los Angeles being a notable example. 
GI’.s are flocking into Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia in great numbers, and they would 
like to make their homes in that part of 
the country. They cannot do so unless 
industry is developed to support this 
large population. Nature furnishes a 
challenge which we must accept. In so 
doing we must develop new industries, 
new means of livelihood, new wealth- 
producing facilities that will make pos¬ 
sible an expanding population to the 
benefit of the entire country as well as 
the States involved. 


Lincolniana 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.FRANCESP.BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, at a solemn ceremony in the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, the Robert Todd Lin¬ 
coln collection of the papers of Abraham 
Lincoln, were declared open and free to 
all who might desire to inspect or use 
them for scholarly purposes. This in¬ 
valuable collection was bequeathed to the 
Nation by Abraham Lincoln’s son upon 
condition that It should remain sealed 
for 21 years after his death, and the time 
limit having elapsed at midnight on 
July 26, 1947, it has become part of the 
Nation’s historical heritage. 

Lincoln scholars who inspected some of 
the 18,000 letters and documents of the 
collection, do not expect that they will 
bring about any Important revision of 
their estimate of Lincoln himself; nor 
cause any marked change of their his¬ 
torical Interpretation of the roles played 
by members of Lincoln’s war Cabinet. 
But future biographers of this singularly 
great, and singularly American figure, 
will resort to this new accretion of mate¬ 
rial pertaining to him while It is Incon¬ 
ceivable that there should be ever a time 
when Americans will not return to Lin¬ 
coln for renewed faith in themselves 
and their stupendous experiment In de¬ 
mocracy whose like has not been seen 
upon this earth. 

It was In this sense that Roy P. Ba- 
seler, one of the eminent Lincoln schol¬ 
ars present at the opening of the Robert 
Todd Lincoln collection, spoke. He 
said: 

I believe that America will continue to 
follow Lincoln’s belief that the wealth and 
power which have accrued to the Nation in 
our quest for freedom and equality Is not an 
end in Itself, but Is a byproduct, to be used 
as a means of furthering the quest. Our 
wealth and power cannot Justify our democ¬ 
racy before the nations of the world, now or 
ever. But our democracy ran justify our 
wealth and power, by utilizing it in the 
quest for a bettor world for all men every¬ 
where, We shall have failed of the historic 
destiny which Lincoln saw for us unless we 
recognize with him that, as he said, "The 
struggle of today, Is not altogether for to¬ 
day- It is for a vast future also " 

Every American reveres the name of 
Lincoln as he reveres the name of Wash¬ 
ington. But those of us who serve in 
this House have an especial pride in him 
for he served here as a Member from 
Illinois in the years 1847-49. Let us re¬ 
member as Representatives of the Amer¬ 
ican people, in these days when heavy 
responsibilities rest upon us, the spirit of 
this man who, through black and weary 
months of reverses, petty bickerings, and 
ineffective effort, never faltered: who 
stood firm when men around him lost 
their courage and deviated from their 
purpose; was clcar-mindcd in the midst 
of confusion; a monument of resolve in 
the midst of defeat and magnanimous in 
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the face ot victory. And in those un¬ 
happy moments when we may be led 
astray to say or to do those things that 
promote, not the national welfare but 
some selfish interest, let us have resort, 
as Lincoln said in his first inaugural, to 
“the better angels of our nature.” 

No one of us can hope to add luster to 
Lincoln's name or height to his stature. 
Yet it may not be amiss to say, in these 
troubled days of ours, that among all his 
superlative gifts, none was greater than 
his gift of understanding. It is that gift 
of intuition, of prescience, of penetra¬ 
tion, and divination, which, greater than 
logic, far transcends logic, and becomes 
prophecy. It is the gift of being able to 
look into the hearts of men to the far 
horizon where shadowily march the gen¬ 
erations unborn. In its presence legal¬ 
isms become shabby, the expedient 
shameful, the utilitarian shoddy. We 
are inestimably the richer because this 
gift was Lincoln’s. We may indeed owe 
our survival as a nation to it; and if we 
are to endure greatly we shall have to 
resort to it and each of us, in his own 
way, emulate it. 

For these reasons, as well as those of 
scholarship, the turning over to the peo¬ 
ple by the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection 
of the papers of Abraham Lincoln, is an 
important event in our national life. We 
shall have need of greatness in the days 
to come, and these papers, yellowed, 
smudged, and Interlined with the writ¬ 
ings and annotations of Lincoln, are 
some of the outward evidences of the in¬ 
ward greatness of Abraham Lincoln who 
was a man entirely typical of the new 
people that had grown up after the War 
of Independence. 


Reflections on the Merger Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALlFORiaA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, having been a member of the 
air service in the First World War, I 
have had an Interest In military aviation 
since 1919. At that time, we could fore- 
£ e Lhat the air branch of the armed serv¬ 
ices had a tremendous future. As time 
rolled on, General Mitchell, the com¬ 
mander of the Air Forces in the AEP, 
and for whom I flew, brought the problem 
of developing and giving proper recogni¬ 
tion to the Air Forces to a sharp focus. 
In fact, he talked so much about it and 
was so indiscreet in what he said, that 
he was finally separated from the Army. 

Some of the things that General 
Mitchell said are prophetic when look¬ 
ing at them from this vantage point. 
He pointed out that in any future war, 
Alaska would be a key station, which we 
can now clearly understand. He pointed 
out that the Air Forces would develop 
their armament and weapons to the ex¬ 
tent where war would be very devastat¬ 
ing. He indicated that the emphasis 
would be, not so much at striking and 
destroying the opposing armed forces 


but at destroying the industrial and 
production centers of the enemy. All 
this came to pass in 1944 and 1945. We 
can now see that the Air Forces are the 
key to victory, in the event we should be 
unfortunate enough to get into another 
war. The destructive capacity of weap¬ 
ons which can be carried by air is simply 
awful. Scientists have practically told 
us that the human race, operating 
through Its armed forces, has the power 
to destroy itself. 

All during this time, we have struggled 
to make an autonomous place for the Air 
Forces or to unify our entire armed 
forces. That really was the plea of Oen. 
William Mitchell, namely, that we have 
unification of the armed forces who had 
the single problem of protecting and se¬ 
curing our Nation against aggression. 
The present bill is a step In that di¬ 
rection. 

In the bill, specific legislative protec¬ 
tion is given the Marine Corps. To me 
it is a mistake to give a legislative guar¬ 
anty to the position of any unit or branch 
of the armed services. I believe It is 
fundamental that no segment or portion 
of the armed services has a vested right 
to Its continued existence. From time 
to time, we must test its usefulne.ss and 
necessity in the light of changing condi¬ 
tions and responsibilities. If any branch 
cannot justify itself under the changed 
situation, it must be eliminated or modi¬ 
fied. Measured by what the Marine 
Corps did in this war and the glorious 
victories which they produced, they will 
be useful for a long time, perhaps, for¬ 
ever. However, to give legislative au¬ 
tonomy is a different thing entirely than 
merely providing administrative ma¬ 
chinery for the continuance of any spe¬ 
cific branch of the armed services. Once 
a segment of the armed services gets 
legislative protection, it is very difficult 
to change or eliminate it, even though 
future necessity should make that nec¬ 
essary. and frequently those who seek 
legislative sanctuary for their particular 
group know this. 

Another provision provides that the 
Navy shall have its own independent air 
force, I think it is quite evident to men 
who are trained In air warfare, that this 
bill is merely a step in the ultimate 
merger of the Air Forces, under one 
head. The thinking of some of the 
leading airmen in the Navy, as well as 
the thinking of the leading airmen In the 
Army, is that to bring th<> maximum pro¬ 
tection, the Air Forces must be inte¬ 
grated into one cohesive unit. Modern 
war is all-out war operated on the main 
line with everything we have. It is not 
operated on parallel tracks with coop¬ 
eration between the conductors. 

In 1931, one of my predecessors, Hon. 
Forrest C. Curry, Jr., introduced a bill— 
H. R. 261, Seventy-second Congress— 
providing for one Department of Na¬ 
tional Defense, in other words, providing 
for a merger similar to what we enacted 
recently. He was an air-service officer 
in World War I and later became a close 
friend of General Mitchell. It was 13 
years after the war ended before Mr. 
Curry’s proposal was submitted In con¬ 
crete form to the Congress. That bill 
provided a separate Air Force. Its offi¬ 
cers were to come from the officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the 


Coast Guard. In other words, there was 
an Integration of all personnel, of the 
various branches of the services, who 
were in aviation. This Is what 1 predict 
will happen to the air branch of our 
armed services. 

We must never forget that national 
defense is one single problem. We must 
fix the policy and grant the power to 
handle the problem in such a manner 
that there will be fluidity In its admin¬ 
istration. The one who has the respon¬ 
sibility for carrying out a mission must 
be able to weld together all the elements 
or groups necessary to successfully carry 
out the mission. This bill is a step In 
that direction. Time and experience 
will indicate what changes Will be neces¬ 
sary to give us the most defense for our 
tax dollar. 


Federal TaxatioB 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NFW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 24, 1947 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of this House, I should like to 
present to the Members of this body a few 
thoughts on the subject of Federal taxa¬ 
tion, which I hope you will carry home 
for your own thoughtful consideration 
and for discussion with your constituents 
during the coming recess. I believe you 
will then agree with me that these mat¬ 
ters deserve even more careful study and 
attention when this Congress resumes its 
sessions. 

For many years, I have Insisted, and 
I believe have demonstrated for the rec¬ 
ord, that confiscatory taxes always de¬ 
feat their purpose. 

As is well known, this Congress over¬ 
whelmingly favors a reduction in per¬ 
sonal income taxes at this time. But, 
unfortunately, those who oppose such a 
reduction are, in some instances, those 
who have been Indoctrinated with the 
philosophy and practice of tax and tax, 
spend and spend. 

There Is just as much reason to reduce 
Government expenditures and cut taxes 
now as there was in doing so follow¬ 
ing World War I. The program of gov¬ 
ernmental economy then adopted blazed 
the way for prompt and substantial re¬ 
ductions In individual Income taxes, and 
for several years of national and indi¬ 
vidual prosperity. 

The rates were so high in 1918 that 
they had arrived at the point of dimin¬ 
ishing returns. The situation today in 
respect to individual Income taxes may 
be compared to what it was in 1918, ex¬ 
cept that now it is many times worse. A 
few figures will show you why the situa¬ 
tion Is worse, for the individual taxpayer 
as well as for the national economy. 

During the World War I period, say for 
the years 1914 to and Including 1919, the 
number of Individual returns and tax¬ 
able fiduciary returns with net Income 
never exceeded in any year 5,600.000 
returns—Statistics of Income for 1942, 
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United States Treasury Department, 
part I, page 234. During World War II, 
say for the years 1939-47. the number 
of such returns rose from seven and 
thr&e>fourths million in 1939 to about 
forty-eight and one-half millions by 
1947—hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means on H. R. 1, March 1947, 
page 30. In other words, the number 
of individual tax returns between 1939 
and the present time has multiplied 
almost seven times the 1939 total, or 
about nine times the highest number of 
returns attained in World War I. 

It is also noteworthy to observe that 
during the World War I period, no in¬ 
comes under $1,000 were taxed, and less 
than 2,000,000 returns were filed with 
incomes from $1,000 to $2,000. In World 
War II, however, using the estimates of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1947, 
taxable income recipients with incomes 
under $1,000 will number about six and 
one-third million, and those with in¬ 
comes between $1,000 and $2,000 will 
number about twenty million, or about 
ten times the number in 1919. 

I appreciate fully the fact that our 
population since World War I has in¬ 
creased substantially, that our national 
income is likewise much higher, and par¬ 
ticularly that our cost of government is 
unprecedentedly higher. Nevertheless, 
our thoughts must be directed into the 
Immediate future, with the view of mini¬ 
mizing the possibilities of disastrous in¬ 
flation, because of an unsound spending 
and taxing policy. 

It has been suggested, and I am giving 
the matter serious thought, that a new 
approach to Federal income taxation 
would furnish the incentives that are 
essential to our present situation and in 
the immediate future. Wo need Incen¬ 
tive to imagination and to physical labor, 
incentive to business enterprise and in¬ 
vestment, incentive to saving, incentive 
to the sort of intelligent spending that 
results in better living. It seems to me 
that every taxing policy of the Federal 
Government which has been Inaugurated 
during the past 15 years has stifled or 
removed the possibilities of these 
incentives. 

We also need, and I am thoroughly of 
the opinion that this Congress at its next 
session, if it is to meet its full responsi¬ 
bility to the taxpayers, must pass an 
income-tax law that is so simple that the 
ordinary citizen can understand it, and 
one that the Government can administer 
without the endless complications and 
difficulties incident to our existing tax 
regulations and procedures. 

On July 1, 1947, Frank Wilbur Main 
and M. C. Conick. of Pittsburgh, ranking 
partners of the accounting firm of Main 
& Co., presented their plan for Federal 
Incentive income tax to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. I not only recom¬ 
mend but urge that those who are inter¬ 
ested in Federal taxation read and study 
the record of the proposal made by these 
gentlem m. Their presentation is clear 
and concise and free from technicalities. 

This plan is unique in that it is based 
upon an entirely new concept of taxation. 
They propose that income be taxed as 
such, rather than the taxation of individ¬ 
uals and corporations. This is accom¬ 
plished by identical rates for individuals 


and corporations, with the same general 
exemptions, the same graduated rates, 
the same ceilings, and by freeing divi¬ 
dends from taxation in the hands of the 
recipients. In this way the question as 
to whether business is done as a corpo¬ 
ration. a partnership, or an individual 
would be forever neutralized. 

The plan, it is claimed, would remove 
the necessity for bureaucratic regulations 
of the Government in all questions re¬ 
specting the accumulation of surplus and 
the troublesome questions arising from 
the reasonableness of salaries of corpo¬ 
ration officers who are also major stock¬ 
holders. 

Other benefits to be expected under 
the plan include: 

First. Maintenance of the current 
high level of employment and national 
income, upon an economically sound 
basis. 

Second. Encouragement of invest¬ 
ments, particularly in such new and risk¬ 
taking ventures as have spearheaded our 
Nation’s progress in every earlier period 
of its history. 

Third. Elimination of the present in¬ 
equity of double taxation on dividend 
returns from investments. 

Fourth. Provision of more spendable 
Income in the hands of all people, thus 
definitely raising the standard of living. 

Fifth. Securing of adequate revenues 
for the conduct of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. with a balanced budget, assuming 
that the national income and corporate 
taxable profits will be maintained at 
certain levels through the incentives 
offered by the plan; and. lastly and cer¬ 
tainly not of least importance. 

Sixth. About 19,000,000 individual tax¬ 
payers, with annual incomes under 
$2,000, will be removed from the income 
tax rolls. 

Frankly, this is the first plan which 
has ever been presented to my attention 
as a recommendation toward revamping 
the entire structure of our Federal in¬ 
come-taxing system. It is not an 
amendment: it is a new approach. It 
is an extreme simplification of the whole 
income-tax subject. That is why I be¬ 
lieve it deserves our most serious thought, 
study, and consideration during the next 
few months, before we enact our tax law 
of 1948. 

When we reconvene, some months 
from now, I hope that tax experts 
throughout the country will give some 
thought to the plan. Whatever virtue 
or defects may be discovered In the pro¬ 
posal will be helpful in arriving at a real¬ 
istic basis of taxation. 


The Republican Record on Housing— 
Four Investigations, But No Houses 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

RON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 Include a r^um4 


of the action taken by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress on housing. 

When the official scorer gets around 
to recording what the Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth Congress did to relieve 
the housing shortage during it:, first ses¬ 
sion, he is going to put down a great big 
tragic zero. Only in the column on 
errors, delay, and confusion will the 
Republicans pos.sess a high figure—and 
they earned every entry. 

Following years of exhaustive inves¬ 
tigation into the domestic housing prob¬ 
lem by both Senate and House commit¬ 
tees, we find that instead of resulting in 
legislation to help produce homes the one 
accomplishment of the Republican lead¬ 
ership is to scrap all facts and give the 
American people more investigations and 
no homes in which they can afford to live. 

Between now and next January we 
find in the Republican score shee« a joint 
committee of the Senate and House Com¬ 
mittees on Banking and Currency in¬ 
vestigating housing. 

A subcommittee of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Education and Labor is to investi¬ 
gate construction and labor practices in 
housing. 

The House Committee on Expenditures 
In the Executive Departments is planning 
a full-dress Investigation of charges 
against the Federal Public Housing Au¬ 
thority made in a secret report of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
Neither the public nor the agency in¬ 
volved has been told the basis of the 
charges set forth in the press. 

And finally the House Committee on 
Small Business is investigating Govern¬ 
ment competition with private enterprise, 
and will attempt to prove that coopera¬ 
tive or mutual housing is detrimental to 
private enterprise. 

That is the housing action given mil¬ 
lions of American families living now in 
chicken coops, garages, single rooms, 
doubled up with in-laws and friends, by 
the Republican leadership thus far in the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Now let us review the record of action 
on positive recommendations: 

First. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, 
S. 866. This bill, which offered the only 
real promise for urban and rural hous¬ 
ing for families in all income groups, for 
slum clearance, for aids to private hous¬ 
ing and for an extended public housing 
program, was the subject of extensive 
hearings both in the last Senate and this 
year’s. Reported by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, It languished 
on the Senate calendar, where it slil. is. 
In the House, Its companion, H. R. 2523, 
introduced by Representative Javits. did 
not even get hearings in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Too busy. 
Republican contribution to resolving the 
housing program: None. 

Second. The Douglas-Taylor bill, H. R. 
1750 and S. 701, aimed at providing rental 
housing for veterans and their families, 
at rentals not to exceed $50 a month, is 
still in the respective Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committees. Republican contri¬ 
bution to resolving the housing shortage: 
None. 

Third. Still buried in the House Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with¬ 
out even the decency of hearings, Is 
Representative Rabin’s bill, H. R. 285, 
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authorizing direct Federal construction 
of housing. Republican constrlbution to 
resolving the housing shortage: None. 

Fourth. On rent control, the Republi¬ 
cans really outdid themselves. From 
such measures as Senator Hawkes’ S. 415 
calling for periodic Increases in rents, 
Senator Wherry’s S. 494 calling for out¬ 
right repeal, Senator Buck's S. 590 call¬ 
ing for 10 percent increase, with all con¬ 
trols off at the end of this year, the Con¬ 
gress finally passed and the President 
was forced to sign a measure which con¬ 
tinued rent controls only until March 1, 
1948, and which permitted voluntary In¬ 
creases of 15 percent if the tenants 
signed leases extending beyond 1948. 
This Wolcott bill also removed the expe¬ 
diter's controls contained in the Patman 
Act, except for places of amusement and 
recreation. This act is dedicated to the 
proposition that the way to get materials 
to flow into housing is to remove the 
prohibition against those materials going 
into commercial purposes. Republican 
contribution to resolving the housing 
shortage: None. 

Fifth. On February 28 the President 
sent a message to Congress recommend¬ 
ing $50,000,000 for reuse war housing. 
On March 3 Representative Carroll, a 
Democrat, Introduced a bill authoriz'ng 
the $50,000,000. Ultimately, under Re¬ 
publican sponsorship, the bill carrying a 
reduced authorization of $35,500,000, 
parsed both Houses. 

Sixth. The Congres.s also passed Sen¬ 
ator McCarthy's bill permitting the 
undertaking of certain low-rent housing 
projects where current construction 
costs exceed statutory limits, if the local 
agencies make up the difference—S. 1361. 
The correct way, that is of incrcEislng 
statutory limitation, as provided In the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, apparently 
never occurred to the Cominittee on 
Banking and Currency of either house. 

Seventh. Finally, the President’s re¬ 
organization plan went through. This is 
the sole contribution of the Eightieth 
Congress, and even this—approved de¬ 
spite the opposition of the House—was 
not of a substantive but of an admin¬ 
istrative character. 

Now there is a housing record to be 
proud of. 


Indian Rights in the Tongas National 
Forest in Alaska 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WESLEY A. O’EWART 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSP OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. 1 Include in 
the Appendix of the Rxcors a letter re¬ 
ceived by me from Mrs. Ruth M. Bronson, 
secretary of the National Congress of 
American Indians. 

Legislation concerning the Indian 
rights in the Tongas National Forest 
in Alaska Is a highly controversial issue 
which will require action in the next ses¬ 


sion of Congress. A great deal of com¬ 
ment on the subject has been published 
widely by interested persons. However, 
the Indians who are affected have not 
had an opportunity to present their views 
to the general public. In fairness to 
these Indians, I am Inserting in the Rec¬ 
ord Mrs. Bronson's letter, which is a 
statement of their views on the matter: 
The Honorable Weblzt A. D'Ewart, 

Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs, 

House of Representatives. 

Dxab Mb. D’Ewabt: The National Congress 
of American Indians, an organization of In¬ 
dians and Indian tribes Joined together for 
the mutual benefit of all Indians, Including 
the Indians of Alaska, are opposing the Ton¬ 
gas National Forest bill (S. J, Res. 118; H. J. 
Res. 200) for the followliig reasons: 

This is not a bill to authorize the sale of 
national forest timber. The Forest Service 
has ample authority already to sell its own 
timber, it needs no new legislation for that. 
This bill gives the Forest Service the right 
to take and sell private timber and private 
lands of private citizens. Indians and whites, 
whose lands happened to be surrounded or 
hemmed In by national forest lands. It 
would put congressional approval upon a 
breach of faith with private landowners who 
were assured when the national forests were 
set up that their rights, whether embodied in 
patents or not, would be preserved. 

If this can be done in a national forest In 
Alaska it can be done in every State ol the 
Union. If a man’s land and timber can be 
seized and sold by the Forest Service just 
because It adjoins national forest land, what 
is to prevent every other bureau in the Fed¬ 
eral Government from seizing and disposing 
of the grazing lands, minerals, and other 
property of its neighbors? 

If property Is needed for public purposes, 
there is a good old American way of acquir¬ 
ing it. and that is by paying for It. Seizing 
a man's property without paying for it, or 
even promising to pay for it, is clearly uncon¬ 
stitutional. It was held so by the Supreme 
Court the last time the Congress attempted 
to validate this sort of transaction that Is 
here involved —Jones v. Meehan (176 U. S-1). 

It does not help to say that the proceeds, 
if any. which the Forest Service gets when 
it disposes of the lands and timber it will 
seize, shall be put Into a special fund. This 
is a one-way bank. The bill authorizes the 
Forest Service to put money Into this fund 
but does not authorl.'^.e the Forest Service 
or the landowners or anybody else to take 
any money out of this special fund to com¬ 
pensate those who are deprived of their 
property. Taking a man’s property by leg¬ 
islative fist and telling him be can sue 
the Government If ho wants to be paid is 
not the American way of doing things. 

The Secretary of the Interior admits that 
the Indian and other residents of south¬ 
eastern Alaska, where most of the towns are 
surrounded by the Tongas National For¬ 
est. are entitled to some sort of compensa¬ 
tion if their lands and timber are taken. 
But he says that legislation to allow them 
compensation would be controversial and 
should therefore be postponed. Apparently 
taking their property is not controversial 
and may be done right away, but paying 
them for it Is controversial and Is to be 
put off to some indefinite future. At least 
as far 08 our organization Is concerned, tak¬ 
ing the property of any American citizen, 
whatever his race, is highly controversial. 
There are patriotic organizations, civic 
groups, and church groups throughout the 
country who feel just that way about fiiis 
measure. 

Bxrm Muskbat Bbonson, 
Secretary, National Congress of 
American Indians, 


Haii 7 B. Haves 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

hon.frank1ii.karsten 

or MISSOURI 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it Is my sad duty to announce 
the death of Harry Bartow Hawes, a 
former Member of this body. It was 
my privilege to know him for many years 
and his passing is a great personal loss 
to me. 

He was an outstanding public servant 
and a stanch defender of minorities. 
After his graduation from IVa.shington 
University In St. Louis, hr served as 
counsel for the Republic of Hawaii dur¬ 
ing negotiations for the annexation of 
the islands to the United States. 

At the age of 29 he became the head 
of the St. Louis PoUce Board and led 
a reform movement in that department. 
Later, he was elected to the lower House 
of the Missouri Legislature. There he 
was author of the bill creating the State 
highway department and chief advo¬ 
cate of a bond Issue, which was the basis 
of the present Missouri highway system. 

During the First World War, he served 
in the Army as a major. His duties took 
him overseas and he achieved distinction 
as a soldier in the field of military intelli¬ 
gence. 

Thereafter he was elected to the House 
of Representatives from the old Eleventh 
District in St. Louis, which is now the 
Thirteenth District. His service in the 
House of Representatives was marked 
with adherence to the fundamentals of 
our demLorac”. He was a great believer 
in the Bill of Rights and during his serv¬ 
ice the Thirteenth District I now have 
the honor to represent acquired the name 
“the Bill of Rights District.” 

He was an ardent supporter of conser¬ 
vation measures and was author of the 
Hawes-Cutting bill providing for Philip¬ 
pine independence. It was because of 
the freedom and Independence of the 
Philippines that we were able to secure 
the active cooperation of the people of 
those islands during the recent war. In 
granting them independence we made a 
model that other nations might follow. 
The Ineffectiveness of Japanese propa¬ 
ganda in the islands was largely due to 
the freedom and independence of the 
Philippines. Freedom was the best an¬ 
swer to the propaganda of Japan. 

After .ierving three terms in the House 
of Representatives, he was elected to the 
United States Senate. In that body he 
rendered distinguished service, not only 
to the people of his State but to the 
Nation. 

Many will remember him as a soldier 
or a statesman, but I like to think of him 
as a i^losopher. His writings reflect 
a deep and absorbing interest in his fel¬ 
low men. Nothing I might «ay could de¬ 
scribe the character of Senator Hawes 
better than an excerpt from an address 
he delivered in St. Louis on December 7, 
1919, entitled “In the Matter of Friend¬ 
ship,” a copy of which 1 have in my office. 
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It carries such a human message that 
I repeat it here for all of us might profit 
from it: 

xn THE MATTER OF FRIENDSHIP 

(By Harry B. Hawes) 

All that can be expected of any man is to 
make the best use of the things that are 
within his power. Only the contented man 
Is rich; so we must look for the things that 
bring contentment. And first of these la to 
find a frieud; and if you find two friends 
you are Indeed a lucky man; and if you find 
three friends—real friends—then you are a 
rich and powerful man. In prosperity it is 
easy to find a friend, but In adversity it is 
most difficult of all things. No matter how 
small a man’s means may be, if he gives of 
what he has to his friend it is the same as if 
It was a great amount. A man's pleasures are 
iiii^urod by sharing them with a friend and 
hlB griefs are reduced by securing the sym¬ 
pathy of a friend. The counsel of a friend 
is the best counsel because It will be true 
advice; for, when received from a mere ac¬ 
quaintance. It may Le so filled with flattery 
that its value will be destroyed, and faithful 
and true counsel rarely comes excepting from 
the true friend. It is said that In youth we 
have visions and In old age dreams, and the 
vision and the dream may give us an ideal of 
peifcrtlon; but experience and large con¬ 
tact with men compel us to accept the man 
who measures In hla virtues only to the sub¬ 
stantial average. If we view a man as a 
whole and find him good as a friend, we must 
not be diverted from the happy average— 
the everyday, human average—by using a 
magnifying glass upon his faults or frailties. 
We must. In order to have and hold a friend, 
accept him as he is, demanding but one thing 
in return for our affection—Ills fidelity, 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
Members of the House here today who 
served with Senator Hawes. I know 
they, as well as the other Members and 
his many friends, join me in extending 
sincere sympathy to the members of his 
family. 


Let’s *Despumate” This British So-Called 
Shortage of Dollars 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 24, 1947 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 11.1946. 1 made some comments 
on the floor of the House of Representa¬ 
tives with reference to the proposed loan 
to Britain of $3,750,000,000. I am neither 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet, yet 
I challenge any person to successfully 
question the accuracy of the predictions 
then made by me. 

The facts upon which the predictions 
were made were present, but like other 
evidence upon which to base sound con¬ 
clusions, all were blotted from the pub¬ 
lic mind by a torrent of propaganda gen¬ 
erated by the Internationalists and In¬ 
terventionists working both sides of the 
street. 

It is our taxpayers who have been 
fleeced. The unfortunate part of this 
fraud upon our country Is that the 
whole scheme is aided and abetted by ex- 
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porters who are well aware that while 
United States loans, gifts and credits to 
foreign countries will enable them to sell 
their products abroad for a time, yet 
they know, too, that such economic mad¬ 
ness will mean ultimate disaster to our 
economy. 

This hue and cry about a shortage of 
dollars abroad from which American 
taxpayers must come forward with more 
billions to save the Socialist and Com¬ 
munist governments throughout the 
world does not make sense or bear an¬ 
alysis. Has not Britain been increas¬ 
ing her gold holdings during the cur¬ 
rent year? The record shows that by 
the end of 1946 her gold holdings had 
reached $2,500,000,000. Her holdings are 
larger now. 

Are we to finance a form of govern¬ 
ment which is failing to produce, while 
its chief spokesman points to the United 
States as the last bulwark of a 'Totten 
and decadent capitalistic system”? 

Right now, however, our zealous inter¬ 
nationalists and snooping intervention¬ 
ists are acting as supersale.smen in urg¬ 
ing all countries to pool and bring for¬ 
ward their joint and several demands for 
loans, gifts and credits for the United 
States to grant and extend. 

, I said the following on July 11, 1946, 
which appeared in the Congressional 
Record of that date: 

There has not been brought forward in 
the blRtory of this Nation any proposition 
of the cluu*acter. magnitude, and foi'-rcacb- 
ing effects which would remotely approach 
this proposed gift of 93,750.000,000 to Great 
Britain. Neither has there ever been a prop¬ 
osition surrounded by as much falsity, balf- 
trutha, evasions, and distortions as this 
proposition. At no time, at no point, and in 
no way, has the presentation of this pro¬ 
posal to the Congress, and the American 
people, been honest, fair, plain, or helpful. 
Everything tiiat has been said about it by 
Its proponents has been designed not to re¬ 
veal, but to conceal, the facts concerning 
this whole transaction. What we need to do 
la to despumatc this proposition and get u 
clear look at the essence of it. 

The least we can do with the American 
people, since It is their money we arc going 
to give away, if wc accede to this proposition, 
is to be houcijt, with them. Let us look some 
facts in the face and, at least be honest 
with ourselves, and let the people know that 
this Is a gift, and not a loan; that neither 
the principal nor the interest will ever be re¬ 
paid to us. 

Is this a loan or a gift? 

I assert this Is a gilt—not a loan. 

Britain wanted a gift—not a loan. 

British spokeemen have made It plain that 
neither the principal nor the interest will be 
repaid. 

The terms of the gift-loan agreement leave 
the c.ucstlon of repayment entirely a matter 
of British discretion. 

Abandonment of the British Empire pref¬ 
erence policy is entirely a matter of British 
discretion. 

Churchill declared In the parliamentary 
debates that he regarded Empire preference 
policy to be British economic lifeblood not 
to be abandoned even temporarily. 

This gift-loan will be exhausted by Great 
Britain within 18 months. What then? 
Will she be back for more? 

This gift-loan will set the precedent for 
demands by other nations for similar gifts 
on similar terms. 

If we refuse other nations gifts on like 
terms we will receive the full force of their 
disappointment, hatred, and resentment. 
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In making this gift to Great Britain we 
will be obligated to open our American mar- 
Imts to low-wage-foreign-products competi¬ 
tion with oiur own labtu'ers, agriculture, and 
industry. 

Again, I asseit that it Is an outright gift. 
The British special plead'»rs came asking for 
an outright gift The debates in the Parlia¬ 
ment, and the statements by everybody from 
Churchill down show that the Biltibh not 
only consider it a gift, but that they I el wc 
ought to be stirred by a deep r.onf e of grati¬ 
tude to them because they arc willing to ac¬ 
cept this gift 

Do we get anything for this gift ol $3,750,- 
000,000 of the people's money? 

The answer is, “No”; we do not. 

The proponents of this gift have tried to 
persuad* us that the British will give uji their 
empire trade prcleience policy There Is not 
a line In the agreement providing for this 
gift that requires the British to do anything 
of the sort Quite to the ctmtrnry, the 
official spokesmen, from Churchill down, 
have been very explicit In their statements 
that Great Britain does not Intend to aban¬ 
don her empire trade preference policy In 
return for this gift of money 

How long will this money Inst Britain? 

Her own spokesmen say about 18 months. 

Now wo are asked to take a step here which 
will establish a precedent, that will either 
cost us twenty or twenty-five billions In 
money gifts to other nations, or the friend¬ 
ship of every other nation In the world that 
wants us to give them a handout of anything 
from half a billion doHais up. 

If Britain is so far gone that sJie will dis¬ 
integrate unless she gets this gift from us, 
then it must be obvious to every clear-thlnk- 
Ing person that Britain Is so far gone this 
gift will not save her. 

If we make this gift to Britain, every 
argument which has been presented In sup¬ 
port of this proposition, can and will be 
presented, with equal force, by every other 
nation, including Russia and China, that 
wants us to make gifts Into billions of 
dollars. 

There is one phase of this whole business 
that I, ns an American, resent That Is the 
re}>eated Btatemenls of some Britishers that 
America vastly Increased her wealth out of 
this war There Is not a scintilla of truth 
in that statement, and every Britisher with 
a nickel’s worth of Intelligence must know 
that—and docs know It. Only by the most 
distorted reasoning, and certainly not by 
any logic, can anybody arrive at a conclu¬ 
sion that America attained great wealth out 
of this war. We are forgiving B’ Itain 
$25,000,000,000 worth of so-called iend-lease, 
which was a gift. We are writing off othei 
billions of lend-loase, to other nations, in¬ 
cluding Rm^sia. to whom we gave over nine 
billions. We depleted our own natural re¬ 
sources, and ran our national debt to around 
$272,000,000,000 or $275,000,000,000. Our 
taxes are the highest in our history How 
anybody can make great nutionul wealth out 
of that set of clrcumelsnces Is beyond the 
reasoning of a sane man 

There la something else In this busmcs.s 
which I lnten.®ely resent as an Americnn citi¬ 
zen; that is the broad Inllmrtion from both 
the British, and a good many of our own 
misguided people, that In some way we were 
responsible lor this war: that Britain, and 
Prance, and Russia, suffered on our account, 
and for our sake: and that we were slow 
and cowardly and selfish In doing our share 
in the war. 

This war was not of our making, any more 
than the First World War w’as Wc were 
Rcross an ocean attending our own business 
when the Atlantic war broke out. I for 
one have not forgotten that It was Mr. Stalin 
who made the pact with Hitler that allowed 
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Hitler to touch off this ‘^orld war. Mr. Bta- 
lln’B w;;rm and throbbing affection for de> 
mocracy didn't beg'n to palpitate until Hit¬ 
ler invaded Russia with an army, whereupon 
the Russians had to fight In self-defense. 

It presents no argui^ent, and certainly no 
persuasion to me, to have the Britishers tell 
the world that this was America’s war, and 
that it lb our duty now to feed the whole of 
the war-stricken world; to rehabilitate all 
the war-devastated countries: to lend all so¬ 
cialistic governments on the planet the 
money to finance their onslaughts against 
our American system of free constitutional 
government, free enterprise, and free so¬ 
ciety. 

Europe has been a battleground for 1,000 
years, and when anybody says that this was 
our war. and that wo have either the finan¬ 
cial or moral responsibility for It, he simply 
doesn't tell the truth. 

Let’s look another fact in the face. Are 
we going to \ In the friendship of Britain by 
this gift? 

The answer is no. If our gift of $25,000.- 
000 000 worth of materials, and, far above any 
consideration ol money, If our gift of blood 
and men. did not win Britam's friendship, 
and they didn't—then another $3,760,000,000 
isn't going to win their friendship. 

The best proof oi that is the abuse which 
their loading spokesmen like Keynes and 
La.'^kl have heaped upon America as the last 
bulwark, so they say. of a "rotten and de¬ 
cadent capitalistic system." 

There has never been a comparable Inci¬ 
dent In all history for one nation to have the 
sublime gall to demand that some other 
nation give it 83.750.000.000. share food and 
clothing, while nt the same time the de¬ 
mands were accompanied by insults as in¬ 
solent end unveiled as the Insults which 
have been offered America by the leading 
British spokesmen concerning this gift. 

Arc we giving this money to Britain In 
order t,o strengthen her against her people 
going Communistic? 

If that is the case, then we must expect 
Russia to perceive that fact, to conclude that 
we are budding up a western bloc against her, 
and to act accordingly. Such a condition 
would be a prolific breeder of a third world 
war 

If we are going to have to buy off with our 
billions every nation which threatens to go 
CommunlEtic, Unless we stand and deliver, 
then we can expect America to go bankrupt, 
because that is nothing more nor less than 
plain international blackmail It Is the kind 
of extortion that is practiced by the man who 
threatens to burn down your house and your 
barn unless you leave a large sum of money 
In the old hollow tree at the fork of the road. 

Nations, like Individuals, who have to bo 
bought off from doing something wrong, have 
no principles to begin with, and will con¬ 
tinue to demand that they be bought off, or 
else they will do th.at for which they have 
been paid to refrain from doing. 

I challenge any proponent of this gift loan 
to show one single, solitary, sound reason 
which the British spokesmen have agreed to, 
for the granting of this gift by the United 
States. 

Some of the proponents of this gift-loan 
point out that Britain is in for a tough lime. 
I desire to point out that America is in for a 
tou^h time, too. and that she is in it right 

now 

One of the as.5ertlona with which I have 
the least patience is that in some strange 
way this gilt v„'ill be spent largely in the 
United States. There Is not a line In the 
agreement that provides that this money, 
even $1 of it. shall be spent In the United 
States. Quite to the contrary. Lord Keynes, 
In h'^a report to the House of Lords on the 
detalJs of the agreement, Epeclfically pointed 
out. nt some length, that this gift-loan Is 
not tied In with any condition that the 
money must be spent In America. He spe¬ 


cifically stated to the Rouse of Lords that 
Britain would he free to spend the money 
anywhere In the world she chose. 

The proponents who talk about this money 
being spent here must Imagine that the 
American people are a nation of idiots. The 
American people know that if we want this 
money spent In the United States, we could 
assure all of It being spent here by giving 
It to the veterans instead of to the British. 

Are we going to be so blind as to overlook 
the fact that we now have more piuchasing 
power In America than we have goods to be 
purchased, and that the backlog of that great 
spending power is supporting the black mar¬ 
kets In their thriving condition against the 
best efforts of the legal authorities to end 
them? 

Britain is In for a tough time. Of that 
there is no question. So are a lot of other 
nations In for a tough time. Of that there is 
no question. 

Now let's look at Britain's situation and 
see what it is. 

A writer who recently went over to study 
the British situation (see Hartley Bratton, 
Harper’s Magazine. May 1946) has told in 
simple language, and exceedingly well, what 
the situation Is, and what Britain’s troubles 
are. 

He points out that there are those who 
feel that Britain has seen her best days, and 
that she is In for a long decline. There are 
some, as he points out. who believe that 
Britain has been In decline since the First 
World War and will continue to follow a 
downward trend until she stabilizes at about 
the level of Sweden. This writer points out 
that wc must go beyond the effects of the 
war, and the shortage of dollars, which it Is 
proposed this gift will relieve, to find Brit¬ 
ain's trouble. The dollar shortage is really 
a sympton, and not the real trouble. Some 
Britons believe that the British Ills arc bo 
fundamental that It would be better for ev¬ 
erybody concerned If the problem were met 
head on and the Job of readjusting to the 
new conditions of today done r'ght. These 
people fear that the weakness of Britain will 
be accentuated if the country coasts along 
on borrowed money until some new devas¬ 
tating crisis makes the Job of readjustment 
even more difficult. 

This writer points out that the trouble In 
Britain is basically due to the fact that 
Britain was a pioneer In the Industrial revo¬ 
lution. Her antiquated methods of doing 
things constitute a drag on the national 
wcliarc, when carried ovrr Into Industrial 
organization and processes. The difficulties 
arc best exemplified In the old lndu.stries 
like coal and textiles, British industrial 
productivity per man Is too low. The causes 
for this appear to reach into every phase of 
British life. They involve not only industry, 
but education, social values, and the whole 
complex British way of life. 

This writer points out that large areas of 
British Industry today suffer from obso¬ 
lescence and an acknowledged bankruptcy. 

Obsolescence is a drag on production. At 
the same time avoidance of bankruptcy 
means planned preservation of Inefficient 
management and uneconomic plants The 
easiest way of escape from these evils has all 
too frequently been through fixing prices, 
and allocating production quotas, which 
merely avoided but did not solve the prob¬ 
lems. The evidence is perfectly plain that 
the British worker has made incredibly little 
progress In recent years. An outstanding 
example Is in the coal Industry. Being tre¬ 
mendously important. Its ability to produce 
efficiently, and at low cost, Is vital to steel, 
steel processing plants, and a host of other 
British industries. Taking the year 1913 as 
the base point of 100, the output per man 
shift in British mines had reached only 113 
In 1938. In the Ruhr mince It had advanced 
to 164 In the Netherlands mines It had 
reached 201. 


In cotton textiles there was little change 
In the productivity of labor between 1900 
and 1037. 

The reason for all this is largely because 
the owners and directors ol these vast 
British concerns have, in too many cases, 
lacked any special competence for industrial 
policy-making 

The British publication, the Economist, 
more than a year ago said: "British business 
management Is still dominated by the 
amateurs It is only In this country that 
the curious profession of the ‘director of 
companies’ still exists. There arc thousands 
of men in this country who make a hand¬ 
some living by sitting on a large number of 
boards and directing the affairs of companies 
to no one of which they can give more than 
a small fraction of their time and atten¬ 
tion. * • • That a sprinkling of such 

men would be an asset to any board is beyond 
doubt but that so many boards consist en¬ 
tirely of such men cannot be other than a 
handicap to wise, energetic, and far-sighted 
management." 

Harold Wilson added another thought in 
his book. New Deal for Coal. He said of 
the amateur iu the British coal Industry 
that "the greater part of his or her tim^ i.s 
given not to companies in other lndubtric.s, 
but to varied social and sporting pursuits of 
the country and town life " 

The old landed aristocracy asslmlloied the 
sons and daughters of the industrial world 
In Britain and the conditions Imposed upon 
their descendants, to .t very considerable de¬ 
gree. (.perated progressively to unfit them 
for business careers under modern English 
conditions. These mlseducated men re¬ 
tained not only ownership but also control 
of industry. Contrary to American practice, 
they insisted upon dominating both their 
managers and their technicians. In so doing 
they prcvcincd those important woikcrs in 
Industry from doing their jobs to the best 
of their ability. 

This shortage of technical skill, and luck 
of Industrial wisdom is not a mere symptom 
or a theoretical deduction. A report on 
higher technological education, prepared by 
a committee headed by Loid Eustace Percy 
confirms It. That leport finds that the evi¬ 
dence submitted to the committee confirms 
the fear that the position of Great Erifiln, 
as a leading industrial nation, is being en¬ 
dangered by a failure to secure the lullest 
possible application of science to industries. 

The nub of the whole British problem is 
to increase productivity and get more goods 
for export at a price which will enable Brit¬ 
ish coi.cerns to meet foreign competition 

There is another phase of the British ques¬ 
tion which few people have looked at In con¬ 
nection with this proposed gift-loan. That 
Is the fact that the British birth rate is 
falling. It is now down to danger point. 
The British arc now confronted with the 
threat that their own failure to reproduce 
themselves adequately brings Into the range 
of calculation that point in the future when 
the British people will have faded out. 

It romes, therefore, with peculiar ill grace 
from any Britisher to speak of either the 
United States as a nation, or its economic 
system, as the last bulwark of a rotten, de¬ 
cadent capitalistic system. 

Now. whatever reasons can be urged now to 
support this proposed gift-loan of $3,750,- 
000,000 could be brought up again 2 years 
or 4 years from now in support of a repeat 
gift of the same amount. If the object of 
this gift-loan la to save Britain, and If this 
three billion seven hundred and fifty million 
doesn’t do the trick—and It won’t—can we 
expect otherwise than that Britain will come 
back in a couple or 3 years or 4 with new 
demands for money gifts in the billions, 
based upon exactly and precisely the very 
arguments, and propaganda, and reasortlng 
employed now in behalf ol this proposed 
gift-loan? 
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If we set this precedent, have we any right 
to expect that aU the other nations, big and 
little, who fought on the side of the Allies In 
the war will not come forward with repeated 
demands for America’s billions? If we re¬ 
fuse to grant these demands to any country 
other than Britain, how can we possibly es¬ 
cape getting the bitter enmity of those na¬ 
tions we refuse? Do I need to point out to 
you the attitude of any group of mendicants 
and their reaction to one who would give one 
of them generous alms and refuse all the 
others? 

If America is not strong enough to stand 
on her own national defenses, then America 
will not survive, because England Is a broken 
reed. 

Unless we are ready to give Russia a sum 
comparable at least to the amount Britain 
asks, and Russia could establish a good case 
for twice as much, based upon the arguments 
Britain uses, how can wo avoid sowing the 
seeds of a third world war between Russia 
and her satellites, and the countries of the 
west? 

I tell you this whole question goes beyond 
merely a gesture of friendship and coopera¬ 
tion between two nations speaking the same 
tongue and establishes a precedent which will 
either bankrupt us of our money, or rob us 
of the friendship of all the other nations of 
the world. 

Nobody can question that Britain is mov¬ 
ing toward socialism. Nobody can question 
that Socialist Britain is going to be In com¬ 
petition with constitutional America. No¬ 
body can question that this money will be 
used by the Socialist Government ol Britain 
to finance Its own experiments in the nation¬ 
alization of British Industry If we want this 
country to go socialistic, then that proposi¬ 
tion ought to be put up to the American peo¬ 
ple fairly and honestly It is not American, 
and it is not honest, to defraud the people ol 
$3,760,000,000 ol their money by falsehoods, 
and half-truths, and distortions ot state¬ 
ment, In order to help finance a socialism in 
England, which is exactly In contradiction 
to our own constitutional system of govern¬ 
ment, economy, and society. 

It is the right of the people to change their 
form of government in the United States to 
socialism if they choose to do It, but It Is 
their right to do it themselves instead of 
having their money used to finance social¬ 
istic governments everywhere else in the 
world, such as Britain and France, which may, 
by competition, force the United States fur¬ 
ther into a trend toward increased govern¬ 
ment control of our economy and our society. 


Why the Legiilative Reference Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 

OP NOBTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, following 
the adjournment of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, I visited the congressional reading 
room in the Library of Congress. The 
purpose of my visit was Just to browse 
around among the books, old and new, 
and relGUC. Again, I wanted to personally 
express my feelings of appreciation to 
members of the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service for the prompt, effi¬ 
cient, and Invaluable service rendered me 
during this session of Congress. This 
sentiment, I am certain, is shared by 
scores of other Members. 


The question may arise, “Why the 
Legislative Reference Service?’* Cer¬ 
tainly this capable group of men and 
women composing this essential arm of 
the legislative program needs no de¬ 
fense from me. However, I would feel 
greatly remiss in my duty if I did not 
state that during the session just closed 
I have become intimately acquainted 
with a dozen or more of the specialists, 
who, with Director Griffith, represent, in 
my opinion, a brilliant group of faithful 
public servants. It is my belief that 
they are helping Members of Congress 
as well as the committees of Congress 
do a better Job than would be true if this 
service was not available. 

Before leaving the Library I sought 
information on the volume of work un¬ 
dertaken by the Legislative Reference 
Service during the recent session. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe you and the 
Members will be Interested In this work 
load and the accomplishments of this 
branch of the Library of Congress, which 
I solicited. 

During the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress the Legislative Reference Serv¬ 
ice has continued to serve the Members 
of Congress, but at a greatly expanded 
rate. Members submitted inquiries to 
the Legislative Reference Service, for 
their own use or on behalf of constitu¬ 
ents, to the number of 17,000 in 1946; the 
volume expanded to an annual rate of 
30,000 from January through May of this 
year. The number of Inquiries are aver¬ 
aging nearly 2,500 monthly, or about 100 
each working day, including Saturdays. 

The number of major reports on mat¬ 
ters of policy has also increased tremen¬ 
dously since the first of the year. Last 
year only 20 such reports were compiled 
by the Legislative Reference Service; this 
year more than 100 have been prepared 
at the request of the Congress. 

The senior specialists, whose services 
were made available to the Congress by 
the provisions of the Reorganization Act, 
have worked for both committees and 
individual Members. Between January 1 
and March 31 alone 11 of the 18 standing 
committees of the House and 13 of the 15 
Senate committees made use of these 
specialists. In addition to their work 
with the committees, the senior special¬ 
ists were consulted by 99 individual Mem¬ 
bers, other than committee chairmen, 
during the first 3 months of the year. 

Although answering inquiries and pre¬ 
paring reports constitute the bulk of the 
activity of the Service, several other val¬ 
uable functions have been carried on 
since the Eightieth Congress convened 
last January. 

The digest of public general bills has 
been made available at regular intervals. 
Over 300 committee hearings were cov¬ 
ered by reporters of the Legislative Ref¬ 
erence Service and summaries distrib¬ 
uted to Members. The congressional 
reading room has had an average of 83 
users each week; and the number of calls 
received in the room from members of 
their staffs now averages 274 a week, 
67 percent above the 1946 average. Books 
and articles bearing on Issues before the 
Congress have been summarized In the 
public-affairs abstracts. Two hundred 


and sixty Members of the House and 79 
Senators requested this service regular¬ 
ly. The abstracts are also valuable in 
answering specific inquiries from Mem¬ 
bers. Finally, members of the staff of 
the Legislative Reference Service have 
been Invited to consult with Individual 
Members or with committees In order 
to discuss or clarify certain problems, 
although they are forbidden to make 
recommendations. 

In short, the Legislative Reference 
Service has increased its services to the 
Members of Congress all along the line. 
There Is every Indication that the Serv¬ 
ice is filling in increasingly greater meas¬ 
ure the needs of Members for whose use 
it is intended. 

This very brief summary of the work 
of the Legislative Reference Service an¬ 
swers the question. Why the Legislative 
Reference Service? If you are among 
the few Members who have not u;ed this 
Service freely, I urge you to do so and 
am confident you, too. will express the 
feeling of value received. 


Republican Tax-Grab Bill Accepted at 
Election Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1947 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
low is an outline of my views in opposi¬ 
tion to the Knutson Republican tax bill. 
President Truman said It was “the wrong 
kind of tax reduction at the wrong time.” 

Why is now the wrong time? 

First. Although I am not an economist, 
I have noticed that frequently on the 
same day there are contradictory pre¬ 
dictions of further Inflation and of im¬ 
minent recession. f'O this is not the 
time to gamble with Uncle Sam’s finan¬ 
ces on the result. 

Second. With Incomes at the highest 
peak in history, it is the proper time to 
devote any surplus to retirement of our 
national debt. 

Third. There has been very little ac¬ 
tual reduction in the President’s budget 
estimates, which must be balanced at all 
costs. 

Fourth. The uncertainty regarding 
our international responsibilities has in¬ 
creased In recent months. Can we af¬ 
ford to risk the possibility of being finan¬ 
cially unable to meet the requirements of 
the Marshall plan for the economic re¬ 
habilitation of Europe? 

But. even if it were sound fiscal policy 
to cut taxes at this time, the Knutson 
tax bill is undeniably, in the words of 
President Roosevelt, “tax relief for the 
greedy, and not for the needy.” 

Not since the days of Andy Mellon has 
a tax bill given so much to so few—and 
so little to so many. Perhaps a few il¬ 
lustrations will best explain the point: 

The wealthy taxpayers, totaling 1,948,- 
000 or 4 ppicent ot all income tax¬ 
payers, would have received 37 percent 
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Of the tax reduction. The nearly 48,- 
000,000 of small, needy taxpayers repre¬ 
senting 06 percent of all Federal tax¬ 
payers would have received 63 percent of 
the relief. 

To put it another way, a top 4 percent 
of the taxpayers in the upper brackets 
would have received over ^1.500.000,000^ 
while the bottom 96 percent of the tax¬ 
payers in the low-income brackets would 
have received only $2,500,000,000 in tax 
relief. 

The average American family of four 
with an Income of $50 weekly would have 
been given an increase in take-home-pay 
(after taxes) of 54 cents a week, enough 
for three packs of cigarettes. 

The $100-a-week family would have 
$2.27 a week more to spend. 

The $300“a-week family—this is the 
salary of a Member of Congress—would 
have $14 a week more. 

The $1.000-a-wcek family would have 
received $92.73 a week more. 

The tax benefit to the family of four 
with a million-dollar-a-year Income 
would be over $^,000 per week. 

On an hourly basis, the tax benefits 
provided by the Republican tax bill would 
have ranged from an increase in spend¬ 
able income of slightly more than a penny 
an hour for the man earning $50 a week 
to $500 an hour for the millionaire. 

The $100-a-week man with three de¬ 
pendents would have a nickel an hour 
increase. 

The Ji>300-a-week man with three de¬ 
pendents would have 35 cents an hour 
increase. 

And the $l,000-a-week man with three 
dependents would have an increase of 
$2.30 an hour. 

The $20,000-a-week—million a year- 
income man with three dependents would 
have an Increase of $500 an hour. 

The Republicans very cleverly and de¬ 
liberately advertised their tax bill as a 
10-20-30 percent reduction plan in order 
to leave the Impression that it was equi¬ 
table to the low-income groups. These 
percentages conceal the real effect of the 
plan to shift the tax burden more heavily 
upon those least able to pay. 

The family of four with an Income up 
to $3,000 received a 30-percent cut in tax 
liability. Between $3,000 and $100,000 of 
family income, the cut in tax liability 
was 20 percent. And above $100,000 of 
Income, reduction was gradually reduced 
to 10.5 percent. 

But this 10.5 percent reduction in 
taxes meant an increase in take-home 
pay of 62.1 percent for the millionaire- 
income family. 

The 10-20-20 plan for the family with 
a $250,000 annual income meant an in¬ 
crease in spendable income of 56 per¬ 
cent. 

The 20-percent cut In taxes for the 
$100,000 family would have meant an in¬ 
crease in spendable income of 33 Va per¬ 
cent. 

And the 30-perccnt cut in taxes for the 
$3,000 family meant an Increase In 
spendable income of 2 percent. 

In the State of Pennsylvania only 136 
taxpayers would have received this maxi¬ 
mum increase in take-home pay of 60 
percent or more, while more than 3,000,- 
000 residents of the Keystone State would 


have received an Increase in take-home 
pay of less than 5 percent. 

So you sec. percentages are misleading. 
The "10-20-30 plan” sounds pretty good 
until you look at it in terms of dollars to 
spend or in percentages of Increase In 
take-home pay. 

The Republicans argued that since the 
wealthy man pays higher taxes now. his 
share in tax reduction should be greater. 
However, it would seem only fair to ic- 
duce wartime tax rates in the same man¬ 
ner in which they were increased. 

Under the Republican tax plan, the 
upper-bracket taxpayers would have 
paid Just a fraction more taxes than in 
1939, while smaller taxpayers would still 
pay several hundred percent more than 
they did in 1939. A married person with 
no dependents and income of $4,000 paid 
a Federal income tax of $44 in 1939. But 
under the Republican proposal, he would 
pay $471, or nearly 12 times as much as 
he did in 1939. 

Most veterans are in this group of 
taxpayers under $4,000. Must these vet¬ 
erans who tought the war now come 
home to pay not only their share of the 
financial cost—the $257,000,000,000 war 
debt—but the share of the upper-bracket 
taxpayer as well? That would have been 
the result under the Republican tax bill. 

As the President said In his veto mes¬ 
sage of H. R. 3950: 

"When the time comes to lessen this 
wartime tax burden, it is only fair that 
we should follow a pattern which is the 
reverse of that under which the burden 
was imposed That is to say, this war¬ 
time tax burden should be reduced on a 
basis that Is fair to low-income groups 
as well as to high-lncome groups. 

"The failure of H. R. 3950 to follow 
this equitable principle is strikingly 
demonstrated by the following examples: 

"The bill would remove 21 percent of 
this wartime tax burden for a married 
couple with an income of $2,500. 

“The bill would remove 64 percent of 
this wartime tax burden for a couple 
with an Income of $100,000. 

"The bill would remove 85 percent of 
this wartime tax burden for a couple with 
an Income of $1,000,000.” 

The Republican tax bill, once enacted, 
would have set a pattern for shifting the 
Ux burden and the war debt from those 
whose Incomes provide them with the 
ability to pay onto the shoulders of those 
people least able to pay. 

Republican members of the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means have been advo¬ 
cating an expansion of excise taxes, or 
even a Federal general sale.s tax, at the 
same time they were voting for their in¬ 
come-tax-reduction bill. 

So the Republican tax cut plan by 
Itself is bad enough—but when consid¬ 
ered with the Republican plan to impose 
a sales tax. it means real tax relief to 
the wealthy and a heavy increase In tax 
burden upon the poor. 

It is understandable that most wealthy 
people should be so bitter because of the 
President’s veto. They elected a Re¬ 
publican Congress which voted them an 
increase in spendable income far greater 
than they could hope to receive from 
their board of directors. But they find 
that President Truman stands in the 


way of their tax grab. And they hate 
him for it. Sometimes I think they hate 
him almost as much for the tax veto as 
they hated President Roosevelt for the 
New Deal legislative program. 

I realize very well how welcome tax 
relief would be for all Income groups— 
and especially for the workers whose 
family nece,ssitles have been subjected to 
such Inflationary price rises since the 
death of OPA. But it h little help to 
the family in the lower Income group to 
enact a token income tax cut. and to 
follow it with enactment of a sales tax 
upon everything the family buys. 

For these reasons I opposed the Re¬ 
publican income tax bill, although I 
realized that opposition to tax reduction 
Is politically dangerous. I do not be¬ 
lieve that any President of the United 
States elected by the Democratic Party 
could have signed a tax measure so pal¬ 
pably unjust. Despite the inadequate 
press coverage of this subject. I think 
the issue Is one that can be taken to the 
people with good results. 


The Appropriations Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN TABER 

OF NEW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on the Sd 
of January 1047 the Republican Congress 
opened. We were told that the President 
was going to cooperate with the Congress, 
but he began by sending up budget esti¬ 
mates for appropriations totaling $32,- 
200,000,000 and an estimate for expendi¬ 
tures of $37,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1948. 

We knew that these estimates were 
way out of sight, but In order to be sure 
of ourselves we started in using the au¬ 
thority .hat was provided for the Appro¬ 
priations Committee in House resolutions. 
Wc employed the very best accountants, 
business ana’ysts, and Government re¬ 
search men in the United States to sup¬ 
plement the regular invesllgatonal staff 
of the "^^ouse Appropriations Committee. 
At one time wc had as many as 40 people 
on this ctaff. These men reported to us 
a complete picture of the organization of 
the Government by departments and the 
subcommittees proceeded to consider the 
bills. 

Every executive agency of the Govern¬ 
ment fought desperately to retain every 
single dollar that had been placed in 
the President’s budget estimates and it 
wa: only by the searching inquiries 
that we v/ei 3 able to make the cuts that 
were necessary to protect the taypayers 
of the country 

We found many items of waste—we 
found many cases where it was neces¬ 
sary to cut appropriations to restore ef¬ 
ficiency in the departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment because they were way out of 
r le with proper requirements. 

For Instance, we found that there were 
four majors for every second lieutenant 
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in the Ground Forces of the Army. We 
found that they were way out of line 
in every rank and that the Army was 
in danger of becoming fossilized because 
of too many overage officers who had 
been kept on from the Reseiwe Officer 
list that existed during the war. 

The cuts that we have been able to 
make have only partially cured the sit¬ 
uation and we found the same situation 
In all departments of the Ctovernment. 
We found a tremendous volume of cases 
where economic analysts and long¬ 
haired professors had been kept upon 
the rolls, rt enormous salaries, to the 
exclusion of capable technicians and 
people who could really do their work. 

Many of our members in order to do 
this Job have worked nights and days. 
We have held the most strenuous hear¬ 
ings that have ever been held in any 
Congress. We have gone into tremen¬ 
dous detail and our cuts have been made 
on an intelligent basis and not in an 
arbitrary manner. 

As a result of long and hard study, 
and I can say that the Appropriations 
Committee and its staff have worked at 
least 50 percent more hours than the 
committee has ever worked before, we 
were able to cut the 1948 estimates by 
$2,766,000,000 in direct appropriations. 
We were able to make rescission of funds 
that would otherwise have been spent 
amounting to $442,500,000. 

As a result of our investigations and 
the hearings that were held, the Budget 
submitted reductions in the President's 
original estimates and we made recov¬ 
eries out of funds that the President did 
not recommend amounting over-all to 
$911,711,000. 

This makes a total cut below the 1948 
fiscal year estimates of the President’s 
budget of $4,120,000,000. 

In addition to that, we made cuts that 
were effective in making savings in the 
operations of the last fiscal year amount¬ 
ing to nearly $360,000,000. 

Our total savings to the Treasury of 
the United States as a result of the oper¬ 
ations of the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress were, therefore, $4,480,000,000, 

In addition to this, we made rescissions 
in appropriations that have heretofore 
been made amounting to $2,684,000,000, 
and all of this amount would have been 
available for obligation by the executive 
agencies if we had not rescinded them. 
Whether or not they would have been 
spent, we do not know, but we believe 
we have made large savings as a result 
of these rescissions. None of the rescis¬ 
sions I have referred to were recom¬ 
mended in the President’s budget. 

I believe that we have reduced the 
number of personnel in the Government 
to the point where they cannot have more 
than 1,600,000 civilian employees as an 
average through 1948. I believe that we 
can still further reduce it in the coming 
session so that we will very nearly ap¬ 
proach the idea that I had of reducing 
the Federal civilian employees by at least 
1,000,000 people. The quicker this is 
done the quicker these people can get 
back to useful civilian employment. 

We knew when we started that we 
could not do what we wanted to do be¬ 
cause of the opposition of the President 


and the executive agencies. We found, 
with very few exceptions, that the Demo¬ 
crats failed to offer cuts in the appropri¬ 
ation bills and have generally been found 
supporting every amendment to increase. 
One day they would be attacking us for 
not making sufficient cuts to be effective 
and the next day they would be offering 
amendments to increase appropriations. 

We have been criticized for not getting 
bills through faster but the reason for 
our apparent delay Is that we have been 
doing a Job. We are proud of our record 
of accomplishment. Wc know that we 
have not done what we wanted to; yet, 
on the other hand, we have done what 
seemed to be impossible. 

We know that the taxpayer has been 
drained dry by 16 years of Democratic 
misrule and it is hard to change a trend 
but the taxpayers of America can count 
on us to continue the road that we have 
been traveling to place the Treasury in 
a position to give the people a real tax 
cut. They must remember that they will 
have to give us a Republican admini.stra- 
tion in Washington in order to put the 
country upon a sound effective business 
basis. 

Never before in the history of the 
country has a Congress been able to 
make subr.tantial cuts in the budget In 
the face of Presidential opposition. 


Implications of Our National Debt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 

or NOnXH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi¬ 
dent has been criticized in certain quar¬ 
ters for vetoing tax legislation presented 
to this Congress. In the months and 
years ahead, the President's actions will, 
in my opinion, be looked upon as the 
determining factor in restoring the sol¬ 
vency not only of our Government but 
other countries as well. A financially 
strong America will mean more finan¬ 
cial stability abroad. 

The sobering headlines of today’s press 
reveal another economic crisis in Brit¬ 
ain, One country after another, except 
America, is facing such crises. 

Lest we become too boastful of our own 
financial security and pitch out the win¬ 
dow a sound tax program. Just for the 
sake of cutting taxes, pause and con¬ 
sider the serious Implications of our na¬ 
tional debt. 

Some Members of Congress who did 
not vote for tax reduction did so seriously 
conscious of not only world problems, but 
the uneasy boom prevalent In America 
today. We felt that unless every sur¬ 
plus dollar possible was applied to the 
national debt, and in the event this un¬ 
easy boom suddenly exploded, the Amer¬ 
ican economy might well follow that of 
Britain. Britain through the years has 
been looked upon as a Gibraltar of 
strength, financially and otherwise, and 
while America has not experienced the 


tangible material damage as Britain, by 
reason of war, we need to seriously ap¬ 
praise our financial foundations. 

With that in mind I have called upon 
several sources in the Government and 
from outside to furnish me with data 
and an analysis on the national debt and 
these combined findings reveal an in¬ 
teresting yet exceedingly sobering study. 

The Federal Government today is in 
debt to the extent of $258,000,000,000. 
It owes so nuch because it bon owed 
money to pay for relief and recovery fiom 
depression and because about two-thirds 
of the cost of the war was met with bor¬ 
rowed money. The depression Increa.sed 
the debt by $26,458,000,000. The war. of 
course, was the occasion for most of the 
ii crease in debt. War-flnance policlc.s 
increased the debt by $235,532,000,000 
between June 1940 and the postwar peak 
of the debt on February 28, 1916. 

1 desire to call attention to the table 
appearing at the close of my remarks 
indicating thp growth of the public debt 
from 1919 to 1947. 

The debt ha.s been reduced $19,600,- 
000,000 since February 1946. The debt 
now is below its postwar peak almost en¬ 
tirely because money borrowed from in¬ 
dividuals for a fairly long period has been 
used to pay off short-term low-interest 
rate debt owed to banks. Only a quar¬ 
ter billion of the debt has been repaid 
through a surplus of Federal receipts over 
Federal expenditures. The achievement 
of this surplus and the repayment of debt 
which it made possible required strong 
measures The surplus was obtained 
only by keeping income-tax rates very 
near the wartime peak, by applying them 
to an income of $165,000,000 000, and by 
cutting Federal expenditures 

How big a $258,000,000,000 debt is may 
be indicated by a few comparisons—data 
on which the statements in the following 
paragraph are based are contained in 
tables attached to this report. 

The debt is more than six times the 
Government’s annual revenue.s. It is al¬ 
most half again as large as the annual 
Income of all the people and all the cor¬ 
porations in the country. It is three and 
one-half times as large as their income 
was in 1940. It Is 27 limes as large as 
the income tax to be paid on 1947 in¬ 
come by persons receiving less than 
$5,000 per year. It Is 34 times as large 
as the income tax to be paid on incomes 
above $5,000 per year. It amounts to. 
roughly, $4,500 per employed person. It 
is about seven times as large as the debt 
was in June 1937. If it were to be re¬ 
duced to its 1940 size within 20 years, 
the Federal Government would have to 
spend as much each year in repaying 
debt as it Intends to spend on national 
defense in the next year. 

The debt is large enough to cost in in¬ 
terest more than $5,000,000,000 per year. 
This Is greater than total peacetime Fed¬ 
eral expenditures in any year before 1934, 
with the exception of 1920 and 1921. It 
Is about $1 75 per week for each em¬ 
ployed penson in the country. 

Payment of the Interest on the debt 
will require the imposition ol heavy 
taxes now. even If none of the debt is 
retired. But if the debt is not retired. 
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future tax burdens will be larger as in¬ 
terest payments continue undiminished. 
This idea is familiar enough to any 
Individual who borrows. A borrower 
saves interest by repaying principal reg¬ 
ularly at the same time that he pays in¬ 
terest, instead of waiting until the debt 
has come due. A Government bond is 
unlike these private debts, because it is 
not payable In installments, but there 
is opportunity for regular redemption. 
The Government’s debt is composed of 
many type.s of obligations, some of which 
are to be repaid—or an extension ob¬ 
tained—each month. 

The amounts of the Government debt 
coming due each month in 1947 are as 
great as tax revenues under existing laws. 
The amounts coming due in future years 
vary each year, but will be affected by 
the extension of short-term debt coming 
due in very large amounts in 1947. Ob¬ 
viously most of the debt will have to be 
extended. 

But repayment at a rapid rate of some 
of the debt, rather than extension of all 
of It. is desirable when the country’s tax- 
paying ability is at an all-time high, 
while the revenue machinery is available, 
and when the money available for pri¬ 
vate spending is sufficient for further 
price inflation. Continuation of present 
income-tax rates probably would bring 
enough revenue to make possible sub¬ 
stantial debt reduction. Wartime indi¬ 
vidual income-tax rates have been re¬ 
duced only slightly and wartime excise 
taxes still are in effect. 

Debt reduction will help to put the 
Government’s finances in po.sition to 
meet any emergencies that develop, will 
save enough interest to make possible re¬ 
ductions m taxes, and will curb inflation 
and help avoid depression. 

Retirement of debt now when condi¬ 
tions are favorable will eliminate some of 
the shorter-term indebtedness as well as 
the problems of getting extensions when 
these debts come due. It will indicate 
the Government’s intention to continue 
to honor its obligations and free itself 
from debt. Possibilities of the Govern¬ 
ment being forced to borrow at higher 
rates of interest will be avoided. This 
will be in the intere.st of the taxpayer, 
because interest costs are held down. It 
will be in the interest of many investors. 
If the Government should have to pay 
higher interest rates to get a renewal of 
some of its loans, the price of its other 
securities would be forced down because 
of their lower interest-bearing rate. In- 
ve.stors holding marketable securities 
then would sustain losses or demand con¬ 
version of their securities Into others 
bearing higher interest rates. 

With a smaller total debt and smaller 
Interest charge, the Government will be 
in better position to borrow money in 
case a depression necessitates construc¬ 
tion projects or other aids to economic 
stability. Investors in Government 
bonds will be more responsive and ready 
to buy more for emergency spending if 
their past holdings have been redeemed 
when due, if their commitments will per¬ 
mit, and the interest burden cut to a size 
manageable under the then prevailing 
economic conditions. 


Failure to make substantial reductions 
of the debt will increase the Interest 
burden on future taxpayers. A reduc¬ 
tion in the principal of the debt, of 
course, reduces the amount of interest 
for the payment of which taxes must be 
levied. The savings from which taxpay¬ 
ers would benefit by paying the debt 
promptly and in substantial amounts de¬ 
pends on how much and how rapidly the 
debt is paid. The greater and the swifter 
the current debt reduction the greater 
the ultimate tax reduction will be. 

Let us consider an example of the sav- 
ing.s to be made by prompt reduction of 
the national debt. Say that the debt is 
reduced until the interest charge each 
year would be no greater than it was in 
19o0. and suppose that the reduction is 
to be made by one of two alternatives— 
the first of which is to reduce the prin¬ 
cipal of the debt by $6,900,000,000 per 
year, and the second to reduce the prin¬ 
cipal of the debt by $2,800,000,000 per 
year. 

The first of these rates would be pos¬ 
sible If income tax rates were not re¬ 
duced below the present level, other 
taxes were unchanged, and Income pay¬ 
ments and Government expenditures 
were to continue at levels estimated for 
1947 and fiscal 1948. 

The second of these rates would be 
possible if Income-tax rates were cut as 
pioposed in the tax bill recently belore 
the Congress, under the other conditions 
assumed above. 

The debt reduction in the first amount, 
i. c , $6,900,000 000 per year, would save 
present and future taxpayers a total of 
$115,000 000,000 over the interest co.st 
of the same debt retired at $2,800,000,000 
per annum. By the end of 34 years, 
taxes could be reduced $11,700,000,000 
below their present rate. The tax re¬ 
duction possible If the second alterna¬ 
tive were used. $2,800,000,000, would be 
only $1,900,000,000 at the end of the .same 
number of years. For other examples, 
see the tables at the end of this report. 

There is at present the possibility of 
further price inflation developing if the 
debt is not reduced. A large part of t he 
debt has been sold to banks and the total 
volume of money available for spending 
consequently has been Increased. The 
total of money in circulation and bank 
deposits is so large that If it were spent 
at a rate as rapid as that of prewar 
years, a great inflation in prices would 
result. 

W. Randolph Burgess, In Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, March 13, 
1947, page 1411, says: 

Normally In this country the volume of 
money has been less than half our national 
annual income—today it is 75 percent of the 
total income. This is an enormously power¬ 
ful iiiQationary force. The problem of 
whether or not this vastly increased money 
supply—this diluted dollar—gives us pi ice 
Inflation is fundamentally a problem of tlie 
psychology of the American people. 

Failure to retire the debt and thereby 
to reduce the amount of money in cir¬ 
culation could under present circum¬ 
stances postpone and Intensify recession 
as It did after the First World War. 
After World War I tax reduction was 
given precedence over debt reduction. 


The money supply was not reduced rap¬ 
idly enough to avoid some measure of 
constant inflation. The prices of most 
goods did not drop as rapidly as the cost 
of producing those goods. Inflation was 
concealed under a steady price level. 
This concealed inflation continued until 
the resulting Impoverishment of indus¬ 
trial workers and of farmers whose prices 
had not been maintained cut off the 
markets of industry and depression re¬ 
sulted. During the period from 1923 
to 1929 the prices of manufactured goods 
fell from 100 to 96. During the period 
from 1922 to 1929, the command over 
goods of all producers Increased 3.8 per¬ 
cent annually; for farmers the increase 
was 2 7 percent: for manufacturing labor 
3.1 percent—see F. C, Mills, Economic 
Tendencies, page 507. 

Inflation seems to be contemplated by 
proponents of tax reduction. They say 
that— 

In the* 1920‘s every time wc reduced income 
tnxes the net revenue of the Government in- 
crciiijcd * * * it is very probable that a 

reduction In tax rates for thcjse with In- 
come.s (JVC) $5,000 will not result In an equal 
loss to the Trea.sury. (Congressman Kkan, 
In Gomnieicial and Financial Chioulcle, 
March 20. 19:7, p 1555.) 

H. E. Humphre.vs, in Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. May 1, 1947, page 
6. says: 

If income tux rates are reduced now we 
Shull have a better prospect of being able to 
continue making good-sizcd payment.s on the 
debt. 

Theii theory is that if the Tax Reduc¬ 
tion Act IS made effective investors will 
expand their operations and thu.s taxable 
income will be increased. Consequently 
over a long period, the total of taxes will 
exceed collections that would be made 
if present rates were continued. 

If this theory is tested by a few com¬ 
putations. based on present facts, it will 
be pos.sible to see what sort of inflation 
is contemplated by its proponents. Taxes 
under the reduction bill, at an estimated 
1947 level and distribution of incomes, 
would yield about $13,232,000,000, or 
about $8 in each $100 of income paid to 
individuals. For pers(.ns with incomes 
above $5,000 per year. Income taxes 
would take about $1 in four. If the 
$3,769,000,000 loss of taxes were to be 
made good by an increase in Incomes 
subject to tax, the total of income pay¬ 
ments would have to Increase anywhere 
from $15,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000 
per year, depending on how much of the 
added income was added to the tax base. 

The expansionary effects of tax reduc¬ 
tions are regarded by their proponents 
as desirable in preventing a recession 
which may be anticipated. But if a re¬ 
cession is likely to develop, that is rea¬ 
son to retain present tax rates and make 
great efforts to reduce the debt. If debt 
reduction requires some readjustment 
now, the eventual readjustment through 
recession and depression will be smaller. 
And the Government will be in better 
position to go ahead with construction 
programs and to make well-considered 
tax reductions, if the size of the debt 
problem has been reduced. Tax reduc¬ 
tion now would tie the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment and make it incapable of deal- 
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Ing through financial means with pres¬ 
ent inflationary developments, or of 
meeting problems of recession if and 
when they develop. 

The justification of the tax cut is that 
it would add to enterprise funds, and in 
this and other ways avoid depression. 
The tax rates applicable to individuals 
with incomes of a size adequate for ini¬ 
tiation of a small business should not at 
present levels prevent considerable ac¬ 
cumulation of funds, and the initiation 
and expansion of enterprises. The high 
taxes of corporations, Including wartime 
excess-profits taxes, did not prevent 
great accumulations of funds. The net 
working capital of corporations in¬ 
creased about 80 percent—by $25,000,- 
000,000 between the beginning of the 
war and the end of 1946. The total num¬ 
ber of businesses, mainly unincorporated 
businesses, started since the end of the 
war has been very large: 649,000 were 
started between July 1945 and Septem¬ 
ber 1946. There is much other evidence 
that present taxes have not stood in 
the way of prosperity, Investment, and 
expansion. Plant and equipment ex¬ 
penditures, nonagricultural enterprises 
are expected to total $14,000,000,000 in 
1947 —more than the 1946 level by 15 
percent, twice the 1945 level, and 70 per¬ 
cent more than the 1941 level. Net in¬ 
comes of proprietors are high—the an¬ 
nual rate of their income.*? in the first 
quarter of 1947 being $34,700,000,000, as 
compared with an annual rate of $27,- 
600.000.000 In the first quarter of 1946, 
$24,100,000,000 in 1944, and $15,800,000,- 
000 In 1941. The national income in the 
first quarter of 1947 was at an annual 
rate of $180,500,000,000, 9 percent above 
the 1946 level, and 12 percent above the 
1944 level. 

A reduction in income taxes now 
would make the whole tax system less 
equitable, because it would make in¬ 
equitable excise taxes relatively more 
important than they now are. 

The individual income tax i.s the most 
equitable of taxes. It is equitable be¬ 
cause, being progressive, it makes each 
taxpayer pay more as his ability to pay 
increases. And it is equitable because 
the tax law defines carefully and pre¬ 
cisely what is taxable income, so that 
the tax is adjusted to the individual po¬ 
sition of each taxpayer and hardships 
may be avoided. Some other taxes, the 
excises, are not so equitable. Their levy 
regresses as the taxpayer’s ability to pay 
Increases. And their base is not defined 
to fit the individual circumstances- of 
the consumers who ultimately pay them. 

Tax reduction should await debt re¬ 
duction; and should await a thorough¬ 
going revision of the revenue system to 
make It fit the position of the greatly in¬ 
creased number of taxpayers who have 
been brought on to the tax rolls. 

The tax reduction bill recently passed 
by the Congress and fortunately vetoed 
by the President and su.^talned by the 
Congress«propo8ed a thoroughly inequi¬ 
table method of tax reductions. It went 
counter to the most fundamental char¬ 
acteristic of the income tax. That fun¬ 
damental characteristic is that the tax 
ought to leave to the person of average 


Income a larger part of his earnings; 
however, the proposed tax legislation 
would work in the opposite direction. It 
would give the wealthy an increase in 
disposable income several times as large 
as that given the small taxpayer. De¬ 
tails are shown in the table below: 
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'The Mighty Mo’’ and Her Gallant 
Commander 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
smoke of battle has cleared away follow¬ 
ing the termination of World War II, 
and the history of American participa¬ 
tion therein has become clearer, various 
States and communities of our broad 
country thrilled with increased pride and 
gratification because of the splendid 
heroi.sm of the men and women who 
went from these States and communities 
into the storms of conflict. Particularly 
is this true of the States and cities for 
whom battleships, cruisers, and other 
fighting craft were named, and which, 
under gallant officers and crews, fought 


The Congress will look forward with 
Interest to the study and proposals to be 
advanced by the experts on tax legisla¬ 
tion to be presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means at the next session of 
the Eightieth Congress. 

Tax policy should be as bipartisan a.s 
foreign policy. Yet the opinions of some 
of these gentlemen on tax policy have 
run decidedly opposite from outstanding 
Representatives in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, who must 
think in terms of all the people. Surely 
they will take their job seriously enough 
to advise with the President’s adviRor.s 
on fiscal affairs. If the experts think 
only In terms of tax reduction without 
giving any consideration to a legislative 
program to further the development of 
this great country of ours, as well as an 
equitable distribution of the tax burden, 
they will have failed to grasp the respon¬ 
sibilities which some Members of Con¬ 
gress had in mind in sustaining the 
Presidential veto of the recent tax legis¬ 
lation. 


with traditional American courage and 
skill. 

The city of Mobile, Ala., in my con¬ 
gressional district, is one of the citic.s and 
communities of America which, with rev¬ 
erent pride, contemplates the magnifi¬ 
cent combat and operational services 
rendered by a splendid war vessel bear¬ 
ing the home name of Mobile. This 
cruiser was put into commission about 
March 24, 1943, and her first command¬ 
ing officer was Capt. Charles Julian 
Wheeler, United States Navy, a native 
son of Mobile. 

The Mobile participated in numerous 
operations against the Japanese in the 
Pacific seas, and Captain Wheeler was 
in command while the ves irl wa.s thus 
engaged in neaily 30 of these opera¬ 
tions and engagements—some of them 
of the most perilous and decisive char¬ 
acter. Among those may be mentioned 
the following: Marcus Island raid, Au¬ 
gust 31. 1943: Tarawa Island raid, Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1943; raid on and bombard¬ 
ment of Wake Island. October 6 and 6, 


Data indicating growth of the public debt 
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1843; action olT Empress Augusta Bay, 
October 8 and 9. 1943; assault on and 
occupation of Tarawa Island, November 

20 and 21, 1943; air attack on Marshall 

Islands, December 4 and 5, 1943, with 
subsequent attack by enemy on task 
force; bombardment of Watje Island, 
Watje Atoll, Marshall Islands, on Jan¬ 
uary 30, 1944; assault on and occupa¬ 
tion of Kwajaleln Atoll, Marshall Is¬ 
lands, together with bombardment of 
Roi and Namun Islands. January 31 and 
February 1. 1944; air attack on Truk 
Atoll, Caroline Islands. February 16 and 
17, 1944; carrier air attack on Mariana 
Islands—Tinian, Saipan, and Guam— 
February 21 and 22, 1944; support of 
first landings on Emirau Islands, St. 
Matthias group, March 20. 1944; carrier 
attack on Palau, Yap, and Woleai Ls- 
lands in the Caroline group, March 29- 
April 1, 1944; Hollandia operation, 

bombardment of Wake and Sawar Air¬ 
field, New Guinea, and operations in 
support of landings on New Guinea, April 

21 and 22, 1944; carrier task force at¬ 
tacks on Truk and Satawan Atolls, Caro¬ 
line Islands, and support of surface 
bombardment on Satawan Atoll, April 
30, and of Ponape, Caroline Islands, May 
1, 1944; capture and occupation of Sai¬ 
pan June 11-24, 1944; first battle of the 
Philippine Sea. June 20, 1944; third 
Bonms raid, July 3, 1944; bombardment 
of Iwo Jima, Bonin Islands, July 4, 1944; 
capture and occupation of Guam, July 
12-August 15, 1944; Palau-Yap-Ulithi 
raid, July 26-28, 1944; and eight sepa¬ 
rate and distinct attacks, in addition to 
the foregoing. 

The details of these various engage¬ 
ments and operations cannot be here 
set forth because of lack of space, but 
It may be truly said of them that they 
were of a most vital character; were 
carried through with the highest de¬ 
gree of skill and courage by officers and 
men: and that they greatly contnbuted 
to the success of the war in the Pacific. 

After these operations the gallant 
cruiser, under succeeding commands, 
continued the magnificent record of 
achievement wrought under Captain 
Wheeler, and survived to tell the story. 
Though often in the thick of battle, and 
under repeated and furious attacks of 
the enemy, the fact that she escaped 
more serious injury than was the case 
was due not only to something of chance 
and luck. but. in no small measure, to the 
very high degree of skill, seamanship, 
and courage of her splendid commanding 
officers and crew. 

The Mobile, because of her fighting 
record, was nicknamed by Us crew as 
“The Mighty Mo," a cognomen well be¬ 
stowed and enduring. Bearing on this 
feature, I include the following interest¬ 
ing article relative to the cruiser Mobile 
which was published in the Azalea City 
Times, a Mobile Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce publication, in its issue of April 
15, 1945: 

Mighty Mo Snarls Dcfiance at Japs Across 

Pacipic—Enemt Quakes Under Blazing 

Guns of Craft—Cruiser Named for Mobile 

Keeps on Fighting 

"The Mighty Mo,’* as her fighting crew af¬ 
fectionately calls the cruiser Mobile, Is weU 
known to the Japs all the way from those who 
have felt the hell of her gunfire to those In 
the top councils In Tokyo. 


It may even be that they have heard her 
war cry of "Mo ’Em Down, Mobile/' for 
Tokyo Rose herself has promised vengeance 
upon this hard-hitting fighting ship. 

"The Mighty Mo" has been In there pitch¬ 
ing in the central Pacific many times since 
the first raid on Marcus Island 'way back In 
August 1943. Her crew proudly wears opera¬ 
tion and engagement stars on Asiatic-Pacific 
ribbons—with more to come—and crewmen 
look with pride to the silhouettes painted 
on her bridge. 

modilian first commander 

Christened by Mrs. Horry T. Hartwell, of 
Mobile, and commanded by Capt. C, Julian 
Wheeler, United States Navy, of Mobile, she 
was eager for action and got it. The story 
of her battle experiences must make the 
Japs wonder how a ship could hit so often 
and BO effectively over such great expanses 
of water with such frequency and regularity. 
Her present commanding officer. Capt. C. C. 
Miller, United Stales Navy, has carried on 
the fighting tradition of "Mow 'Em Down, 
Mobtle." 

The Mobile has ranged over tens of thou¬ 
sands of miles in pursuit of Japs. During 
one period, not an officer or man of her crew 
spent more than a total ol 23 hours ashore, 
there was so little time lor recreation as she 
ranged from the Gilberts to the Solomons. 

SILHOUETTES TELL STORY 

The silhouettes painted in red again.st a 
rising sun on her bridge show that she has 
shot down eight planes singlehanded. de¬ 
stroyed two merchantmen by gunfire, and 
in company with other warships of her tusk 
force has sunk a destroyer, light cruiser, and 
carrier. 

With two destroyer escorts she caused the 
death of a midget submarine, probably the 
only crui.'er oi the war turning the feat. 

Many shore batteries have been pinpointed 
to oblivion by her guns during bombardments 
in which she has participated. Not once 
have the Japs laid a hand on her, but she 
has had her sliare of being straddled by 
enemy shore batteries, dangerously close tor¬ 
pedoes, narrowly averted bombs, and cleverly 
dodged salvos 

CLOSE CALL AT BOUGAINVILLE 

"The Mighty Mo” has seen action in major 
operations, participated In raids, been under 
day or night enemy air attack, and bom¬ 
barded enemy territory, it is Just that sort 
Of thing that makes Tokyo Rose so unhappy. 

It was during a stormy, lightning-filled 
night off Empress Augusta Bay, Bougain¬ 
ville. that she had one of her close calls. 
With the other ships of her division and 
destroyers she repelled a determined Jap air 
attack in which 10 Bettys (Jap twin-engined 
planes) were shot down In flames, "The 
Mighty Mo" accounting for one and assisting 
In three others. 

It was shortly after one plane had snooped 
Its way In that another sneaked in on. the 
port bow. In a flash of lightning those on 
the bridge saw the splash as a torpedo hit 
the water. They swung the ship hard left to 
get out of the path. Seconds later the Jap 
plane passed over the fantall and breath¬ 
less moments passed as the Mobile looked 
aft to see if the tin fish would clear, Gun 
crews reported that the wake Just missed the 
stern. 

CLOSEST CALL OF ALL 

Topside personnel still smile grimly when 
they recall the closest call of all. The Mo¬ 
bile’s task force was making one of its milk 
runs and our planes had everything well 
under control. No Japs were in the air and 
all hands settled down to watchful wait¬ 
ing. Suddenly there was a terrific explo¬ 
sion about 1,800 yards off the port beam, 
Just astern of one of our light carriers. 

Immediately they thought somehow a Jap 
plane had been able to sneak In a run on the 
task force, and eyes eagerly searched the sky. 
Almost Instantly, however, a torpedo was 


sighted between the explosion and "The 
Mighty Mo" and heading on a collision 
course. The officer of the deck took immedi¬ 
ate action to try to parallel the torpedo’s 
course but it was obvious that a hit would 
result. The Mobile was a cold turkey. As the 
torpedo entered the water after Its third 
jump, it suddenly exploded not 800 yards 
off the port beam; considerably closer, ac¬ 
cording to most accounts, especially those 
below deck. 

Apparently a submarine had had its chance 
and only the Mobile’s luck saved her. 

SILVER SERVICE AWAITS 

"Mobile can take deepest pride In the ship 
which bears her name,” declared an officer 
during a visit here. "She is a fine ship, of 
which I am proud to have been an officer." 

The Mobile Press Register and the cham¬ 
ber of commerce raised funds for the pur¬ 
chase of war bonds for the cruiser, to be con¬ 
verted into cash later for the purchase of a 
Silver service for the ship when the war Is 
over. 

CAPT. CHARLES JULIAN WHEELER 

Mr. Speaker, the inhabitants of the 
city of Mobile, as well as those of the en¬ 
tire State of Alabama, are very proud 
of the magnificent naval record of one 
of the city's most popular sons, Capt. 
Charles Julian Wheeler, I wish it were 
possible to give a detailed story of his 
entire naval career, but this is not now 
possible. A few vital points may be, 
however, mentioned. He was graduated 
from the United Stales Naval Academy 
at Annapoll.s in 1916 and served through¬ 
out World War I in the European zone 
and for the most part aboard the 
U. S. S. Benham. ^fter the close of 
World War I. his duties carried him first 
into Asiatic waters and then over a large 
portion of the gJobe, including the Turk- 
i.sh and Mediterranean areas, where he 
served as aide and flag lieutenant on the 
staff of Admiral Bristol, commander of 
the United States naval forces, with 
principal station in Istanbul. Then after 
an assignment a.s communications of¬ 
ficer of the Twelfth Naval District, Cap¬ 
tain Wheeler was, from 1927 to 1929, aide 
to the commander in chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet on the U. S. B, Pittsburgh. 

In 1931 he went to the command of 
the de.stroyer U. S. S. Waters, continuing 
in this capacity until 1934. when he was 
called to the Navy Department to serve 
a.s Atlantic communications officer. In 
1936 he was made first lieutenant and 
damage-control officer aboard the U. S. S. 
West Virginia, and In 1937 he was ap¬ 
pointed aide and flag secretary to the 
commander in chief of the United States 
Fleet. This was followed by a course In 
the United States Naval War College, fol¬ 
lowing which he became a member of the 
staff In 1939. 

He again went to sea in 1940, this time 
as executive officer of the U, S. S. Astoria, 
and he was given command the follow¬ 
ing year of the U. S. S. Relief. Later in 
1941 he established the naval ROTC unit 
at Holy Cross College in Worcester, 
Mass., and remained as its head until he 
was assigned to the command of the 
cruiser U. S. S. Mobile. 

After hl.s tour as commandi|ig officer 
of the Mobile he became the head of the 
American liaison naval force, serving 
with the British Fleet In the Pacific 
Ocean, under command of Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser, Royal Navy. In this ca¬ 
pacity Captain Wheeler rendered out- 
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standing service and did very much, in¬ 
deed, to aid the splendid work of the Brit¬ 
ish Fleet in the campaign against the 
Japanese in these waters. For that serv¬ 
ice there was bestowed on Captain 
Wheeler by the British Government the 
distinguished honor of honorary com¬ 
mander of the Military Service of the 
Order of the British. The very impres¬ 
sive investiture of the order took place in 
April last in Rio de Janeiro. Brazil, where 
Captain Wheeler was and is performing 
an important naval mission. The pres¬ 
entation of the order was made by the 
British Ambassador to Brazil, and the 
bestowal was based on Captain Wheeler's 
notable record as senior United States 
naval liaison officer, serving with the staff 
of the commander in chief of the British 
Fleet. The duties performed by him in 
this delicate double role of loyalty to both 
the British and the American commands 
were discharged with a tact and discre¬ 
tion that won the unstinted admiration 
of both commands. 

Also, because of his exceptionally mer¬ 
itorious services to his Government as 
coirmaiiding oflacer of the Mobile, oper¬ 
ating against the Japanese forces in the 
Central and South Pacific areas from 
September 1, 1943, to June 23. 1944; and 
for his brilliant leadership and skill in 
handling the cruiser in the numerous 
campaigns and engagements in which 
she operated during this period—there 
was bestowed on Captain Wheeler, by 
the President, the Legion of Merit. I 
believe that, in addition, by reason of 
these and other services of outstanding 
character rendered by him during World 
War 11, and theretofore, he became the 
recipient of various other formal hon¬ 
ors and citations. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, Mr. 
Speaker, that the people of the city of 
Mobile and of the entire State of Ala¬ 
bama arc very proud of the part played 
In World War II by the cruiser Mobile— 
“The Mighty Mo"—and of the splendid 
record achieved by a native son of the 
city and State, in the person of Captain 
Whrelcr, not only In World War II but, 
as well, in World War I and in the days 
of peace which intervened between the.se 
two sanguinary eras. His naval career 
is typical of what has made the Ameri¬ 
can Navy unmatched in all naval his¬ 
tory. 


The Riddle of the Sphinx 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing is an article by Walter Lippmann: 

Today and Tomorbow 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

THE RIDDU: or THE SPHINX 

The vote in the House on the Hartley bill is 
B spectacular demonstration of the depth and 
extent of the reaction against organized labor. 
The intention of the bill Is to outlaw all 
the big weapons of the labor unions—indus¬ 
try-wide bargaining, the secondary boycott. 


the check-off, sympathetic strikes, the closed 
shop, mass picketing, the picketing of the 
homes of nonstrikers, sit-down strikes, 
feather bedding, Immunity under the Sher¬ 
man Act, the right to spend money In poli¬ 
tics, secrecy of union funds, and many spe¬ 
cial privileges under the Wagner Act. The 
bill also intends to rearm employers with 
many weapons, for example, the Injunction, 
which have been taken away from them. 

The bill does not attempt to disguise its 
purpose, which is to reduce drastically the 
power of organized labor to bargain collec¬ 
tively. Though the bill does not prohibit col¬ 
lective bargaining, it is meant to deprive the 
unions of a very considerable part of their 
power when they bargain collectively. 

The bill passed the House by a vote of 
nearly 3 to 1. The Republicans voted for 
It nearly 10 to 1; among the Democrats there 
was a majority in favor of it. No doubt not 
ell the supporters of the bill have read and 
understood the whole 66 pages on which it 
Is printed, and many, we may be sure, who 
do understand it were recording their gen¬ 
eral feeling, leaving It to the Senate and 
the President to work out a bill that can ac¬ 
tually become law and can be enforced. 

Nevertheless, the action of the House is 
a fact of great Importance, and there is no 
ground for thinking that It does not repre¬ 
sent correctly the feeling, though probably 
not the Informed and considered judgment, 
of that majority of the people who are not 
closely connected with organized labor. 

To understand this great reaction against 
organized unionism, we must remember 
that it was generated in the period of the 
war and immediately after when the demand 
for labor far exceeded the supply. When 
this Congress was elected in 104C there was 
not only no unemployment, except for those 
changing Jobs or not willing to take Jobs, 
but there was more than full employment. 
There was overemployment Labor was op¬ 
erating in what was for It a seller’s market, 
and that, much more than the legal prlvl- 
Icgcn of the Wagner Act and the New Deal, 
gave organized and also unorganized labor 
their unprecedented bargaining powers. The 
legal privilege helped. But In a period of 
large unemployment, they could not have 
been exercised so effectively as they were 

These legal privileges, we must remember, 
were enacted—also by Impressive congres¬ 
sional majorities—^after the depression of 
1929 and during the thiitles when the reser¬ 
voir of unemployed workers was never less 
than about 8.000,000. They were approved 
by the general sentiment of the country, 
which disregarded the details as in reverse it 
does now. because then the employers were 
operating In a buyer’s market, and Congress 
legislated to right the balance 

As a matter of fact, neither the legislation 
in favor of the unions during the thirties nor 
the legislation against them now has a more 
than secondary effect. The controlling con¬ 
dition is the volume of employment—wheth¬ 
er the demand for labor is more than or less 
than the supply. During a period of unem¬ 
ployment labor unions, except perhaps those 
which have a tight monopoly of special skill, 
will be weak, and the general sentiment of 
the country and its politicians will bo pro¬ 
labor and in favor of reform, improvements, 
and a new deal. During a period like the one 
of war employment and postwar Inflationary 
demands for goods and services, labor will 
be strong, unions will use to the full and 
abuse frequently their power, and the tem¬ 
per of the country will be antilabor and con¬ 
servative and reactionary. 

Labor legislation will reffect, rather than 
control, the phases of the economic cycle. It 
was not the Wagner Act but the reflation ary 
measures of the New Deal, and then above 
all the gigantic war expenditures, which 
raised labor from the abyss of 1929 to the 
height of power which it had attained by 
1046. It will not he the labor legislation of 
the Congress but the probable decline of 


employment which will change labor rela¬ 
tions once again. 

There Is an underlying problem here, for 
which no solution Is known, which is at the 
heart of the industrial problem throughout 
the world, and which it would be much more 
agreeable to Ignore. It is, to put it bluntly, 
wheiher it is possible to combine high pro¬ 
ductivity with free labor and lull employ¬ 
ment. This is the riddle of the Sphinx to 
which no modern society has lound the 
answer. 

The most powerful criticism ol the capi¬ 
talist system made by Karl Marx was that it 
did not operate without the pressure of what 
he called the Induatnal reserve army, that 
is a large mass of uncmplo^’ed, upon thnso 
who were employed. The threat of unem¬ 
ployment, he said, was what moved men to 
accept jobs and to do them under the disci¬ 
pline of the employer ond at the wages he 
was willing and able to offer them. The 
strongest argument for sociallam was that 
thLs compulsion would disappear because un¬ 
employment would disappear. In the thir¬ 
ties, while cEipltallst countries like Britain 
and America were suffering from nncmplc.y- 
meut, the whole world was Impressed by the 
fact that collectivist countries like Germany 
and Russia had solved the problem of un¬ 
employment. 

But contrary to the implied promises of 
Marx, the abolition of unemployment was nc- 
companied by the regimentation of labor. 
The compulsion of unemployment was re¬ 
placed by the conscription of labor, the whip 
of poverty by the whip of the police Social¬ 
ism in Russia achieved full employment and 
substantial production but labor was no 
longer free. 

These countries, we sny, are not democ¬ 
racies, and have never known freedom. 
Therefore the world will watch Groat Britain 
anxiously. For there under the Labor Party 
the world is witnessing the groat e'peri- 
meutal test as to whether under full em¬ 
ployment which Britain has, with high pro¬ 
ductivity which she must have to survive, 
and with free labor which she clings to with 
deep coiviction, an answer can be found to 
the riddle of the Sphinx. That, rather than 
whether this or that industry is nationalized 
successfully, is the historical issue in Brltulu. 
The outcome is gravely in doubt But what¬ 
ever the result. It will affect deeply and subtly 
the social thoughts of nil mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, Walter Lippmann is an 
outstanding columnist and, which is 
more, a thinker. 

His column of April 19, 1947, entitled 
“The Riddle of the Sphinx,” from the 
viewpoint of the merely human econo¬ 
mist is excellent. The problem he .sets 
forth, however, is exactly what he called 
it. It is only a I'iddle of the Sphinx, a 
graven Image, clothed by tradition and 
superstition with supernatural wisdom 
utterly lacking. Its stony silence 
matched its stony stare and the intelli¬ 
gence that posed its questions was, of 
course, merely that of the man who 
woiked the fraud. 

In this instance the riddle propounded 
was answered long ago by the divine 
wisdom of Him who created both em¬ 
ployers and employees, when He gave 
those who have ears to hear, the Golden 
Rule for the solution of every problem 
of human relations. 

Tlierefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that man should do unto you, do yc even 
BO to them; For this Is the law and the 
piopheta (Matthew 7: 12). 

Every question has three sides—yours, 
mine, and the right. Multiplicity of 
man-made laws arises out of erroneous 
pushes of the pendulum. Divine law 
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stands—single, simple, needing no change 
save that of hearts which it enjoins. 

Quarrels are but fires of hell; selfish¬ 
ness feeds, love extinguishes, them. 

It is inconceivable that any problem 
can arise between those dominated by 
the Golden Rule. 

Therefore, the sole problem Is, not to 
make admittedly inferior law, but to 
ebrerva the best; not to write, but to 
live. 

Not only of management, but also of 
labor and of the public, is the right, the 
high privilege as well as duty, to .*^66 that 
all get a square deal; justice, not charity; 
fair treatment given voluntarily, cheer¬ 
fully, cordially, by compulsion of love, 
not of law. 


Achievements of the Eightieth Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN SANBORN 

OF IDAHO 

IN TIIE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
freshman Member of Congress I wish to 
evaluate the work of this first session of 
the Eightieth Congress. I am not quali¬ 
fied to pul this analysis out from the 
vicviTDoint of a veteran of many sessions, 
but I do believe I can look at the work 
with an open mind. I believe, also, that 
being a new Member gives me the ad¬ 
vantage of not being influenced so much 
by tradition or set thinking. 

Before coming to Washington and the 
Halts of Congress. I spent nearly 40 
years farming fertile land in our great 
State of Idaho, starting with virgin sage¬ 
brush. I was a farmer and dairyman, 
and knew the value of things inter¬ 
preted in the light of everyday living. 
However, I soon discovered that Con¬ 
gress, and particularly the House of 
Rcpre.sentalives, is very similar to our 
own State legislature. I know of this 
comparison, having served my own State 
in both houses for 14 years. The simi¬ 
larity i.s in the awareness of Representa¬ 
tives to the needs of our people. And in 
this great representative form of govern¬ 
ment, subject to the will of the people, 
this is a mu.st in the operation and func¬ 
tion of the legislative bodies, 

I have noted this comparison between 
State legi.slatlve bodies and Congress to 
empliai^zr the achievements of the first 
ses.sion of the Eightieth Congress. I be¬ 
lieve the greatest achievement of this ses¬ 
sion is in the enactment into the law the 
will of the people voiced at the polls 
November 5, 1916. Of course, this has 
rot been completely achieved because the 
Pre*-ident has not been disposed to listen 
to Uiis mandate from the people. 

There is one thing certain. This Con¬ 
gress has not loafed on the job. With 
the ending of this session, there appears 
on the President’s desk about 250 bills to 
be acted on. The President has already 
signed into law many other measures 
pa^^sed earlier In the session, and has 
vetoed several important measures. 


Acting upon the mandate from the 
votes of November 1946, the new Repub¬ 
lican Congress made as their basic polit¬ 
ical objective a program to restore sanity 
and order in Government, and to restore 
the Government to the people. The 
basic economic objective was to create a 
stable economic climate in which Amer¬ 
ican ingenuity, inventive genius, and pro¬ 
ductive ability could flourish. 

The first major plank in the Repub¬ 
lican Congress’ program, was to achieve 
economy in Government spending, and 
to place Government on a sound fiscal 
policy basis. A sound fiscal policy is the 
primary essential to an environment fav¬ 
orable to economic progress. The people 
of the United States said they had 
had enough of bureaucratic waste and 
extravagance, which has burdened the 
Nation with a $260,000,000,000 debt and 
destructive taxes. The people demanded 
that the price of Government be reduced. 

The second major plank in the Repub¬ 
lican Congress’ program was to give relief 
to the people from the back-breaking 
taxes placed on their shoulders by the 
Government spenders. About 30 percent 
of the national income is eaten up in 
local, S! ate, and Federal taxes. In oth(T 
words, the American people, or the aver¬ 
age, work 3 days out of 10 for the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The third major plank In the Repub¬ 
lican Congress' program was to bring sta- 
bilily in labor-management relations, 
and relieve the people from the v>?orry of 
Nation-wide strikes, which impair.s the 
security and comfort of our people. 
Hanging over the heads of all manage¬ 
ment was the dreaded portal*to-portal 
suits. 

In brief, the people, through their 
Rcprosentatlve.s. asked for curtailment of 
extravagant Government spending, re¬ 
duction of taxes, and improved labor- 
management relations with a curbing of 
the powers of certain labor leaders. 

Now, what lips Congress accomplished? 

The Eightieth Congress has achieved 
the best economy record ever attained 
by a peacetime Congress in a quarter of 
a century. It has appropriated a rum 
not only .substantially less than asked in 
the Presidential estimates but, percent¬ 
agewise, it has made the biggest cut in 
expenses since the present budget sys¬ 
tem was established In 1923. Chairman 
Taeer, of the Appropriations Committee, 
.says it will b i found that the Treasury 
is $4,423,000,000 better off than if Con¬ 
gress had followed the President’s esti¬ 
mates. 

The Eightieth Congress has passed a 
tax-reduction bill twice, and twice it has 
been vetoed by the President. It was a 
fair bill, giving the largest percentage of 
reduction to the small wage earners. Of 
the tax reduction provided by the bill, 
61 percent would go to persons receiving 
net incomes of $5,0C0 or less, and of this 
amount, 71 percent would go to individ¬ 
uals with incomes under $3,000. The 
President vetoed this bill twice—evident¬ 
ly because he is against any tax reduction 
of any kind. 

Now, what about labor-management 
relations and the Eightieth Congress? 
One of the most urgent problems before 
the new Congress was the portal-to-por- 
tal suits involving billions of dollars, 


driving many businesses to ruin. The 
new Congress almost immediately passed 
a measure outlawing these suits, bringing 
security again to many businesses. 

In recent years both collective bar¬ 
gaining and the union movement have 
been in danger. This has been due part¬ 
ly to mistakes of the Government in 
setting up labor policies, and in applying 
them, and partly to persons within the 
labor movement who, to gain personal 
power or advantage, have followed short¬ 
sighted policies of their own, regardless 
of the effect of what they did upon the 
labor movement as a whole, upon the 
welfare of our country, or, indeed, upon 
the workers themselves. 

Our labor relations have been troubled 
by strike after strike. Borne of the 
strikes were calamitous. 

Loopholes In our laws permitted un- 
scrupulou.s employers and unscrupulous 
labor leaders to exploit workers, and to 
deprive them of their rights. The Taft- 
Hartlcy Act—-passed over a Presidential 
veto—puts an end to such abuses as 
these. It will further the purpose of the 
Labor Rolction.c Act. increase output, 
and strengthen the protection the Labor 
Relations Act gives to v/orkers in their 
organising and bargaining activities. 

The first Republican-controlled Con¬ 
gress in 16 years, has in addition to car¬ 
rying out its program by balancing the 
budget, cutting unnecessary Government 
expenditures, eliminating many Govern¬ 
ment controls, enacting remedial labor 
legislation, and trying con.scientiously to 
reduce individual income taxes, pas.'jed 
innumerable measures of general and 
private nature. 

The following bills were acted upon 
this session: 

H. R. loco, to continue excise taxes. 

H. R. 1353, to extend the period during 
which veterans might reinstate their na¬ 
tional service life Insurance. 

House Joint Resolution 27. to limit the 
tenure of the President to two terms. 

House Concurrent Resolution 20, to 
place a ceiling on Federal expenditures 
for 1948. 

H. R. 2157, to restrict portal-to-portal 
pay .suits. 

H. R. S020. Taft-Hartlcy labor bill. 

House Joint Re.solution 153, $350,000,- 
COO general foreign relief bill. 

H. R. 3203, housing and rent-control 
bill. 

S. 938, $400,000,000, Greok-Turkish aid 
bill. 

S. 350, to extend the Commodity Credit 
Corporation chiefly for the purpose of 
continuing the price-support program for 
a.gricultural products. 

S. 1498. to continue price support for 
wool. When this bill was brought be¬ 
fore the Hou.se of Representatives there 
was vigorous debate opposing the passage 
of this mea.suro. I believe a word of ex¬ 
planation about the wool situation is 
necessary. Through no fault of the wool 
Industry there is now a tremendous sur¬ 
plus of wool In the United States—enough 
to endanger further production of wool 
by the sheep men of this nation. The 
sheep men arc not responsible for this 
condition. This is part of the results of 
war. During the war the Government 
built up a large stock pile of this strategic 
material. And now, they are faced with 
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the problem of disposing, orderly and 
without loss, of around 460.000,000 
pounds of this Oovemment-^wned wool. 
This bill allows some support to the wool 
prices to Insure the continued operation 
of that great western Industry. 

H. R. 3961, to Increase pensions of 
Spanish-American War and Civil War 
Veterans and their dependents. This bill 
provides for a 20-percent increase in cer¬ 
tain service pensions—^nonservice con¬ 
nected—to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, including the Boxer Re¬ 
bellion, and the Philippine Insurrection; 
veterans of the Civil War and the widows 
and children of such veterans. I want 
to point out that the bill in no way adds 
any new veterans or new dependents to 
the pension list. It provides merely a 
20-percent-across-the-board increase 
under the existing law. 

The Civil War veterans and their de¬ 
pendents have not received any increase 
In pension since the year 1930. Many 
things have happened since then. The 
cost of living has skyrocketed tremen¬ 
dously since 1930 and I feel these people 
are entitled to this consideration. At the 
present time there is a discrepancy be¬ 
tween the pensions paid the widows of 
veterans of these wars and the veterans 
of World Wars I and II. The pensions 
for the widows of Spanish-American and 
Civil War veterans are lower than the 
pensions paid widows of veterans of 
World Wars I and n. This bill brings 
them on more or less of a parity. The 
average age of the widows of the vet¬ 
erans of the Spanish-American War is 
approximately 63 to 75 years. 

H. R. 4017, providing cash payments 
for veterans’ terminal-leave bonds after 
September 1. 

6.564, Presidential succession bill. 
Provides that Speaker of the House of 
Representatives should become President 
in event both President and Vice Pres¬ 
ident dies. 

H. R. 3813. to provide for Investigations 
of loyalty of Government workers—to ex¬ 
clude all persons of subversive action. 

S. 526, to create a National Science 
Foundation. 

H. R. 3682. to continue Federal assist¬ 
ance to schools overcrowded by war-in¬ 
curred enrollments. The final amount 
approved by Congress was $2,500,000. 
Part of this will be allocated to school 
districts on basis of enrollment. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to extend my appreciation to you and to 
my fellow colleagues. You presided over 
tile activities of the House in a manner 
that drew the respect and friendship 
of the entire membership and added 
greatly to the success of the session. I 
wish to express my feeling of good will 
and admiration for the Republican lead¬ 
ership of the House. Charlie Halleck 
and Les Arenos did a fine job. The as¬ 
sociations formed during the session will 
be long remembered. 

My work on the Public Lands Commit¬ 
tee with assignments on the pub¬ 
lic lands, mines and mining, irrigation 
and reclamation, and Insular Affairs 
subcommittees has been most enjoyable. 
The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
passed my bill, H. R. 1584, to authorize 
an approbation of $150,000 to construct 
a museum at Port Hall Indian Reserva¬ 


tion at Pocatello, Idaho. The Public 
Lands full committee passed It out iman- 
imously as did the House. Under the di¬ 
rection of the able Senator from Idaho, 
Mr. Dworshak, this bill passed the Sen¬ 
ate and has now become law. This is a 
real consideration for the people of Idaho 
and the Northwest and those persons 
most interested in preserving the handi¬ 
craft of the American Indian. 

Congress sent to the White House last 
week, the Interior appropriation bill, 
which authorizes $6,201,750 for develop¬ 
ment in the State of Idaho. With the 
$5,953,268 of the unexpended balance, 
as of June 30. 1947, a total of $12,155,018 
will be available for project work in the 
fiscal year of 1948. 

The break-down as to projects is as 


follows: 

Anderson Ranch Dam_$3,874.128 

Boise project (drainage)_ 143, S23 

Payette division (Boise)_ 4.098,232 

Minidoka project__ 1,208,277 

Lewiston Orchards_ 600. 000 

Palisades_ 2,231,027 

Congress also passed several other bil j 
including approoriations to be used in 
Idaho: 

Fort Hall Museum_$150,000.00 

Agriculture Forest Pest Con¬ 
trol Act (Idaho tussock moth) 376,000.00 
George-Barden Act (vocational 

education)__ 136,710 00 

Smith Hughes (University of 

Idaho)_ 88, 245.86 

School lunches_ 248,425 00 


Extension of Lanham Act—funds for 
school with war-meurred enrollments. 

Total for United States authorized by 
Congre.ss, $2,500,000. 

Part of this $2,500,000 will be allocated 
to the school districts of Idaho on basis 
of enrollment. 

These appropriations are but an indi¬ 
cation of the future of our great State 
cf Idaho. Idaho is a reclamation State 
and the development of the agriculture 
industry depends on projects to get the 
water on the land. In making appear¬ 
ances before the committees to urge 
consideration for the many projects m 
Idaho, and in presenting the needs of 
our State before the Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee, of which I am a member, it has 
been extremely helpful to have the favor, 
able record of achievement that the 
farmers of Idaho have made. 

The cost of constructing irrigation fa¬ 
cilities in Idaho up to the beginning of the 
war, was approximately $103,000,000, of 
which fifty-three million was supplied 
from private sources and fifty million by 
the Federal Government. In addition 
to repaying $18,000,000 of the Federal In¬ 
vestment, more than $7,000,000 from 
Idaho resource sales has been contrib¬ 
uted to the reclamation revolving fund. 

There Ls a great future ahead for Idaho 
and its people. Only part of the de¬ 
velopment as a result of the damming of 
the great Snake River—^seventh longe.st 
river in the world—has been done. The 
ground work only, has been done for In¬ 
dustrial growth. Through an orderly 
plan set up by the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion. the powers of the Snake can be 
harnessed. All available water will be 
captured to bring life to the parched 
land, so that every possible acre can be 
put under culUvatian. To accompany 


this will be power development, both Fed¬ 
eral and private, to Insure adetjuale 
power for future Industrial development. 
This method of action will result In the 
beneficial control of the waters of the 
Snake without subjecting our people to 
the autocratic control of an authority. 

The first session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress has made a wonderful record. In 
addition to providing for the continued 
growth of the United States under a bal¬ 
anced economy, there has been a return 
to sound Government practice.^. Faith in 
the legislative branch of our Government 
has been restored. Yes; the Republican 
majority has kept its promises to the 
voters by curtailing Government ex¬ 
penses; reducing withholding and other 
individual income taxes; enacting a lew 
to improve relationships between labor 
and management and to protect the in¬ 
terests of the public; ridding the Gov¬ 
ernment of Communists and other sub- 
vei’sionists; protecting the interests of 
the veteran; and limiting the tenure of 
the Presidential office. 


Nahiral-Gas Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 Uegislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record a statement concerning 
natural-gas rates. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Myers. Mr. President, in connection 
with the proposed natural-gas legislation 
which has been belore the Congress, I have 
here two tables breaking down In the speci¬ 
fic case or Pittsburgh and ol BunounUiuR; 
areas and adjoining States, the effect this 
legislation would hr.ve on consumer rates 
If It had been enacted. 

Taking just two of the pipe-line companies 
serving the Appalachian area, the Tcnncssco 
Gns & Transmission Co , and the Kentucky- 
West Virginia Gas Co., these tables siiow how 
increases these two firms would be allowed to 
claim and, no doubt, to obtain through this 
proposed legislation, would have been passed 
on to the consumers of certain distribution 
companies in Pittsburgh. Ohio, New York, 
Kentucky. West Virginia, and elsewhere 

The Increases for consumers shown In 
these tables would take Into acc unt only 
the gas piped through lines of Tennessee Gas 
& TransmlRstop and the lines o< Kentuf'ky- 
West Virginia, and do not Include 'ncreases 
In rates which Intermediate suopliers m .y 
have obtained lor gas they produce In thirir 
own fields. 

Table 1. on Kentucky-West Virginia sales. 
Includes a further break-dOAvn on .sales by its 
aflUlatc, Pittsburgh & West Virguiiu Gas Co., 
to another affiliate, Equitable Gas Ca., of 
Pifctaburgh. This shows an incr-'-ise to Pitts¬ 
burgh area consumers of Ilqultable—on only 
that gas originating In the Kentucky-West 
Virginia system—of $l 38,') 645 Other dis¬ 
tributors in the Pittsburgh area receiving 
Kentucky-West Virginia gas through Pitts¬ 
burgh A West Virginia Gas Co. would p:tv 
an additional $70,000 or more, which wouiU 
be passed on to their constimcrs. 
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Table 2 shows how Tennessee Gas & Trans¬ 
mission Co. sales to Hope Natural Gas Co. 
woul'J result In Increases of $1,238,287 to 
consumers In Ohio. New York, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Other gas sold by Tennessee Gas & 
Transmission Co. to the United Fuel Gas Co., 
of Ohio, would cost Ohio consumers an ad¬ 
ditional $1,544,893. 

Tho total increases to consumers on gas 
of Tennessee Gas & Transmission and cf 
Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Co. under the 
proposed prcvalllng-field-pnce formula of 
the natural-gas amendments is shown at 
more than $4,500,000. nearly $5,000,000. 


Tabus 1. — Rentucky~West Virginia Gas Co .— 
Gas sale's, year 194G, and increase resulting 
from 15 cents field price 



Actual 
sales, M 
cubic feel 

Inerenscd 
cost to 
consumers 

Sulch to ntlipr I'as utilities 

Pit 1 •’hill'’ll Ac West V'r- 
Hiiifi (tiisCo (wbelow) 

(i i- Elerlilc 

(’o ... 

('itv of ... Kv 

(’itv of I'n'Stonshurji, Ky. 
WarreUl Noturiil (l.'vs C-O- 

23.118, IfiD 

4.r.r.7, bOl 

178. (KIS 
lui.fias 
lai. i7'.> 
37r..4I2 
fit). 72t'. 

$1.508. hm 

31.'i two 
12. (WO 
7, {KV.) 
13.107 
25.472 
4.121) 


Totiil ‘nlos lo other Kas 

iiti'Ules . 

Residenlial '■ale.s.. 

28.f-W. 17C. 
Vi. 1.24 
77. 402 

1. 947. 275 
4. 451 
5.252 

Indusiriiil sjilos 

Total PH'S sales. 

28.842, 202 

1,950.980 

PittsliurRh A- West Virmnin 
(ifis ('() Milev to other Ba.s 
U(njtie« 

JCrjiiitable Ga.s To. 

Mononralii'h Power Co... 
I'titulry utlhlio.s. 

27.031,917 
1,024. mi 
8r>, S.W 

1.3S5.0-U. 
00, iai 
4,304 

Total. 

Resident ml and rominoreml 

sale, . 

Iiuiustriul bidcii.._.... 

29,042. OfiS 

049,919 

1,088,804 

1. 450, 358 

:i3, .Ifil 
79,076 

7'ota. Has sales. 

31.280.200 

1..50S.597 


Table 2.— -Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Co.—Gas sales, year 1946 



Act nal 
sulos, M 
ciibie feet 

Total in 
cre.'ise to 
[ consumers 

Sales to other 2 a.s utilities 
lloiie .\ ituirjl (ins f’o 

Stiite (if Ohio (.M |)er- 
(vnl) .. 

21,081,104 

292.35 

Slate 'if Pennsylvania 
(It) percent) - 

11,9.14 432 

371.481' 24 

St Uc ol New York 
fl7 itcrcenl). 

6.7(12.845 

210. .503 ST. 

Total, Hope Natuia! 
Gas Co 

.19,781.441 

1.23.8,287 45 

L’niled Fuel Gas t’o ' 
Stale of Ohio,.,. 

49.6:40. 095 

1.511.893 a3 

Ohio Fuel (las Go .. 

90". 1.59 

28.31150 

Louisville Oas A Kleolrie 
Go __ 

3.070, 505 

114,420 5.1 

Kenlui’Ky Natiiial Gas 
Ger)). .. 

1,2S2, KM 

39,909 96 

Tennessee Natural Gas 
Lines .. 

359, 957 

11,205 9: 

Blindly utilities I'eiiiis^I- 
vnnii, Kentucky, West 
Viicinia. and 'J ennessee- 

017,209 

19,20.5.92 

Total Kas sales . 

96. ?57. 130 

2.991., 243 34 


Message to Congress Announcing the 
Signing of the Atlantic Charter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT. 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1947 
Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 


serting the message to Congress by the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
which he announced the signing of the 
so-called Atlantic Charter: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Over a week ago I held several Important 
conferences at cea with the British Prime 
Minister. Because of the factor of safety to 
British. Canadian, and American ships, and 
their personnel, no prior announcement of 
these meetings could properly be made. 

At the close, a public statement by the 
Prime Minister and the President was made. 
I quote it for the information of the Con¬ 
gress and for the record: 

“The President of tho United States and 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill, repre¬ 
senting His Majesty’s Government In the 
United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by ofllclals 
of their two Governments, including high- 
ranking officers of their military, naval, and 
air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of mu¬ 
nitions of war, as provided by the Leasc-Lend 
Act. for the armed forces of the United 
States, and for these countries actively en¬ 
gaged in resisting aggression, has been fur¬ 
ther examined. 

“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply 
of the British Government, has joined in 
these conferences. He Is going to proceed to 
Washington to diccuss further details with 
appropriate ofllclals of the United States 
Government. These conferences will also 
cover the supply problems of the Soviet 
Union. 

“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina¬ 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
government of Germany and other govern¬ 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following 
Joint declaiatlon; 

“Joint declaration of the President of tho 
United States of America and the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Churchill, representing His 
Majesty's Government in the United King¬ 
dom, being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles In 
the national policies of their respective coun¬ 
tries on which they base their hopes for a 
better future for the world. 

"First, their countries seek no aggrandize¬ 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changer, that do not record with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned: 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoplca 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
ooverclgn rights and self-government re¬ 
stored to those who have been forcibly de¬ 
prived of them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re¬ 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur¬ 
ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which arc needed for 
their economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the full¬ 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all. improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see eotabllshed 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling In safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men In all the lands may live 
out their lives In freedom from fear and 
want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse tjio high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 


“Eighth, they believe that all of the na¬ 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the abandon¬ 
ment of the use of force. Since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by na¬ 
tions which threaten, or may threaten, 
Bg:jrcs&ion outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending tho establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general se¬ 
curity. that the disarmament of such na¬ 
tions is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden of armaments. 

"(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

"(Signed) Winston S. Churchill.” 

The Congress and tho President having 
heretofore determined, through the Lend- 
Lease Act, on the national policy of Ameri¬ 
can aid to the democracies which East and 
West are waging war against dictatorships, 
the military and naval conversations at these 
meetings made clear gains In furthering the 
effectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and 1 are 
arranging for conferences with the Soviet 
Union to aid it in Its defense against the at¬ 
tack made by the principal aggressor of tho 
modern world—Germany. 

Finally, tho declaration of principles at 
this time presents a goal which Is worth 
while for our type of civilization to seek. It 
is so clear-cut that It is difficult to oppose In 
any major particular without automatically 
admitting a willingness to accept compro¬ 
mise with nazism; or to agree to a world 
peace which would give to nazism domina¬ 
tion over large numbers of conquered na¬ 
tions Inevitably such a peace would be a 
gift to nazism to take breath—armed 
breath—for a second war to extend the con¬ 
trol over Europe and Asia, to the American 
Hemisphere itself. 

It Is perhaps unnecessary for me to call at¬ 
tention once more to the utter lack of va¬ 
lidity of the spoken or written word of the 
Nazi government. 

It Is also unnecessary for me to point out 
that the declaration of principles Includes, 
of necessity, the world need for freedom of 
religion and freedom of Information. No so¬ 
ciety of the world organized under the an¬ 
nounced principles could survive without 
these freedoms which are a part of the whole 
freedom for which we strive. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The White House, August 21, 1941. 


America Is God^s Last Chance To Make 
a World 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under gen¬ 
eral leave lo extend my remarks. I in¬ 
clude the following address that I de¬ 
livered at the fifty-sixth annual meeting 
and dinner of the Pennsylvania Scotch- 
Irish Society in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia. Pa., on March 7, 
1947: 

Mr. Short. Mr. Pre.sident, members of the 
Pennsylvania Scotch-Irlsh Society, my fol¬ 
low countrymen, and friends from across the 
sea. it Is true my name is Dewey Short, but 
I am no more responsible for my name than 
I am my birth. I was consulted about 
neither. 1 Just happened to be born a few 
days before the battle of Manila Bay, In 1508, 
when all the proud parents In America named 
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their goats, dogs, horses, and kids "Dewey.** 
[Laughter.] 

The best part about me, really, Is that my 
great-great-grandfather came from Ireland. 
[Laughter.) 1 am a Methodist, a Mason, and 
a Republican, and stand a pretty good chance 
of getting into heaven. [Laughter.) And 
while my last name Is Shobt, if you knew 
my pedigree as well as yoxu* good president, 
George Junkin, or my friend, Fred Beybold, 
back hero, you would have to admit that I 
am almost as Long as I am Shobt, because 
my mother’s maiden name was Long. 

Four Short boys from east Tennea.see and 
four Long girls from southeastern Kentucky 
migrated Into Missouri in 1849, before the 
Civil War, and most of my mother's people 
came from old England with a sprinkle of 
Scotch, thank God. in them; and when those 
four Short boys married those four Long girls, 
believe you me there was nothing short In 
any of the families. 

I happened to be No. 8 In a brood of 10. 
1 was a little slow In arriving, but thank 
goodness, I Anally got here, and In these 
recent years of priorities, of ceilings, and of 
restriction of production, I have often 
thanked a benign and benevolent provi¬ 
dence that they did not have codes In effect 
when I was bom, or I never would have ar¬ 
rived at all. [Laughter.) Or had I been 
bo n, heaven knows Henry Wallace or some 
other brain truster or cock-eyed New Dealer 
would have knocked me in the head or 
plowed me under. [Laughter.] 

It Is good for a hillbilly from the Ozarks, 
down In southwestern Missouri, to come to 
old Philadelphia, this cradle of liberty, this 
city that is a source of Inspiration to all 
Americans, a city of brotherly love and sis¬ 
terly affection, us I have found on occasion. 
[Laughter.) And dlfBcult as it is for Mem¬ 
bers of Congress in these trying times to run 
away from Washington, It is a wonderful 
relief to escape that madhouse even for a 
single evening, because it is about the only 
Insane asylum on earth that is run by its own 
Inmates. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, America has recently emerged 
from the two most brutal, cruel, and devas¬ 
tating wars In history; there Is yet no per¬ 
son who can even approximately calculate 
the millions of lives lost In this recent global 
conAlct, or the hundreds of billions of dol¬ 
lars of the world’s wealth that was blown up 
in smoke and powder. We do know what it 
cost our own country. We suffered, for the 
triumph and victory we won in both Europe 
and Asia, more than a million casualties 
Nearly 800,000 of the Anest young men of 
America, the Aower of our manhood, gave 
their last full measure of devotion. Seven 
hundred and Afty thousand of their comrades 
have retfirned home with arms and legs blown 
off, eyes put out, hope killed In their breasts, 
and, what is worse, the light gone out of their 
brains—mere shadows of men they once were 
or might have been—and os the ranking ma¬ 
jority member on the newly-merged Com¬ 
mittee of the Armed Services It has been my 
sad but necessary mission to visit many of 
these human wrecks in our hospitals and 
asyh'ms, many of them neurotics who will 
spend the rest of their days In psychopathic 
wards. And In addition to a million men, a 
million casualties, we had thrust upon our 
backs the astronomical and almost incom¬ 
prehensible sum of $260,000,000,000 of na¬ 
tional debt which your great-grandchildren 
will be paying long after you have gone and 
are perhaps forgotten. 

I do not know how kindly they ore going 
to feel toward o\ir generation for the horrible 
mess that we hove bequeathed them. You 
know and I know that even though the shoot¬ 
ing stopped nearly 2 years ago in Europe, and 
more than 18 months ago in Japan, treaties 
must still be written and peace is still to be 
secured. 

Arc we not In groat danger of losing the 
fruits of victory that will Aow like sand be¬ 


tween our Angers tar the second time In our 
own generation? We must be alert. 

You cannot blow the brains of millions of 
men into the mud, and billions of dollars of 
the world's wealth up Into smoke, steel, and 
powder without suffering serious political 
upheaval, social chaos, and economic dis¬ 
location. 

War pulls nations and Individuals up by 
the roots and disorganizes their whole lives. 
The problem of readjustment or reconver¬ 
sion of reconstruction is a most complex and 
difficult one. Often the aftermath or back¬ 
wash of war, the repercussions of war, are 
as bud If not worse than war itself. In the 
wake of war follow hunger and starvation, 
pestilence and disease, and even revolution 
itself. What a sad and sick world is I 

I was one of the dozen Members of Con¬ 
gress chosen by the leadership a month be¬ 
fore the capitulation of Germany to visit the 
terrible camps of Buchenwald, Nordhausen, 
Dachau, Belsen, and Oswleclm and others. 
We Inspected the Arst tliree mentioned. You 
can ride all over Europe, particularly In the 
Reich, from Mannheim and Ludwigshaven 
dowr the Rhine from Darmstadt through 
Frankfurt, Bonn, Cologne to Aachen and 
Duren, all through the Ruhr. Essen and 
Dortmund, practically every city in Ger¬ 
many—Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Hanover. Cassel, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart. 
Munich, Regensburg, and with the single ex¬ 
ception of Heidelberg, where 1 spent a very 
Interesting and proAtable year following tlie 
First World War—with the exception of that 
old university town of only 80,000 popula¬ 
tion, and which had no military value, prac¬ 
tically every city In Germany has been blown 
to bits and laid waste. 

The satellite countries of the Nazis that 
were raped and plundered, likewise are noth¬ 
ing but a heap of rats, rubble, and ruin, such 
as Hitler promised. Millions of ragged, starv¬ 
ing disillusioned people, with faith gone out 
of their eyes, and with hope dead in their 
breasts, are wandering tonight throughout 
every country of Europe, like nomads, with 
nowhere to lay their heads. Ah. that conti¬ 
nent is sick; it is sad. 

Last fall with Ave of my colleagues of the 
Subcommittee on Aviation, I Aew 88,000 miles 
In 40 days, all the way from Alaska to Aus¬ 
tralia, spending a week In Japan, a week In 
China, a few days in Korea. In the Philip¬ 
pines. and over to Bangkok, in Slam, down to 
Australia, out over those vast stretches of Pa- 
ciAc, visiting the bases and islands that we 
had captured at such an enormous expense 
in both men and money. 

We witnessed in Japan what we had seen 
previously In Europe, the Yokohama-Tokyo 
area with 10,000,000 people, larger than New 
York or London, absolutely gutted by Are, 
many square miles of factories silent, a forest 
of smokeless chimneys, literally burned up 
and burned down. 

Just as in Germany, with Its Heidelberg, so 
In Japan, with the exception of Kyoto, every 
city of any size or signlAcance—Kobe, Na¬ 
goya, Nagasaki, Hiroshima, Osaka, Yoko¬ 
hama—absolutely laid waste; China, torn 
asunder by civil war, a puzzle which no man 
can solve, and which I feel will continue to 
suffer bloodshed and strife for many, many 
years to come; India, seething with revolt 
and rebellion; Palestine, a keg of dynamite; 
Trieste, the hot spot in Europe, with 1 
British division, 1 American division, and 11 
Yugoslav divisions of Tito's men, equipped 
with American weapons which we extended 
our Russia Allies under icnd-lease; Korea, 
the hot spot in Asia, Lieutenant General 
Hodge with 40,000 Americans keeping the 
south half or agricultural section of that 
tragic land, the Russians with 260,000 highly 
trained, well-equipped troops occupying the 
northern Industrial half, and an iron cur¬ 
tain, Impenetrable, set up between them; 
these conditions do not augur well for the 
peace of mankind. 


Slckl Asia, Exiropc, ah, yes: even our own 
Central and South American friends, were It 
not for the boundless generosity of this gieat 
Republic, would And themselves more or less 
paralyzed today. We Aew down to Mexico, 
to Central America, to Natal, to Rio, and 
back to our Caribbean detenses. The picture 
is not pleasant. 

Never before, gentlemen, have the Ameri¬ 
can people or the American Congress been 
ccnlronted with so many ballling, complex, 
and difficult problems as they aie conliouted 
with today. The worries and troubles of must 
of the generals and admirals ended on VE- 
and VJ-days; the worries and headaches of 
the Members of Congress and the statesmen 
Just began—demobilization, reconversion, 
peacetime military conscription, merger of 
the armed forces, disposal of surplus prop¬ 
erty, $100,000,000,000 worth, control of atomic 
energy, veterans’ legislation, strikes, revision 
of taxes, relief of the pooi and distressed, 
loans to foreign governments—those are Just 
a few of the problems that have confronted 
us. 

1 say, 1 am a Republican. I was a lone 
wolf In the Seventy-fourth, Seventy-Alth, 
and Seventy-sixth Congresses, from my great 
State of Missouri with neaidy 4,00a,000 peo¬ 
ple, because in the 1930'5 we did not have 
elections; wc had public sales. |Laughter.) 
But I am happy to report to you tonight, 
coming from right north of the Aikansas 
border, that for the Arst time since the Civil 
War, we have both Republican United States 
Senators and 9 out of 13 Members of the 
House, so we have done pretty well consider¬ 
ing the fact that the President ol the United 
States comes from my State, the Democratic 
national chairman, tire Democratic Secretory 
of the Treasury, and half of the other people 
In Washington. 

I was not going to mention politics, but 
since I was introduced as a Republican, 1 
confess that guilt; however, I am not talking 
politics here tonight, because In every great 
crisis the American people, regardless of race, 
party, or creed, have been big enough, bold 
enough, and wise enough to place the welfare 
of our country Arst, and tonight Domocruts 
and Republicans are in the same boat. We 
are going to sink or swim together, so we 
have got to live and get along. God forbid 
there should be another war. I fear It would 
bo the lu.st. 

I am not free to disclose to you some of 
the secret hearings that I have attended dur¬ 
ing recent months, but we have got weapons 
more powerful and destructive than the 
original atomic bomb, and the next war will 
be as dlfferent'from the last as the last one 
was from the one a quarter of a century ago, 
in which many of us participated 

It will be a war fought In laboratories imd 
test tubes, by pushing buttons, with guided 
missiles Aylng at Invisible heights at super¬ 
sonic rates of speed 

Ever since Lindbergh pushed Paris up Into 
our front yard, new sclentiAc Inventions and 
technological developments, new mcthccls of 
rapid transportation and communication, 
have reduced our modern world to a minia¬ 
ture province. Why. it is closer In point of 
time from Philadelphia to London today than 
It was from Philadelphia to Washington dur¬ 
ing the Civil War. 

When we came back from Bilsbane. wo 
Aew over New Caledonia, unci spent the night 
In Fiji—^whlch almost proved to me that civi¬ 
lization is a curse. [Laughier.) They are 
happy, at peace, and get along with each 
other on that island. If wc civilize them, 
they will start shooting and raiding each 
other. 

Then we had lunch In Honolulu, where I 
had the honor of addressing the chamber of 
commerce—lunch In Honolulu, and the next 
evening, In Washington, I was having dinner 
with Mrs. Short. 

We stopped only In S.ni Francisco to refuel, 
and We were traveling in un old ox-cart, a 
lumber wagon—a C-64, Those boys the other 
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day flew nonstop from Honolulu to Wash¬ 
ington, D C., in 14>/2 hours and the next day 
a boy flew from California to New York In 
6 hours flat, so we are going to have to learn 
to get on with one another, Parson [address¬ 
ing Dr. Riddle], whether we want to or not. 

I Applause, I Because the remotest spot— 
the remotest spot on earth—Is only a few 
hours from you, brother—just a few hours— 
and you know, up there they have got a lot 
of tricks; It Is a two-way heaven. 

I was Impressed nt Fairbanks, Alaska, where 
hundreds of our American bombers and fight¬ 
ers were flown by the Russians over into 
Siberia: I could not keep from feeling that if 
the Russians could come over and fly our 
American-made planes from Fairbanks to 
Siberia, and on to the eastern European 
front, those same boys could fly those same 
planes, or some of their own, back to Fair¬ 
banks. 

I haven’t discussed Russia. We hear a 
lot of silly and idle talk about that country. 
Of course, you will hear most of the great 
problems solved by peop’e who know noth¬ 
ing about them—just as we did during the 
war—the greatest generals, you know, are the 
armchair strategists, I don't see how In the 
world we ever won the war with Eisenhower. 
Bradley, Devers, Patton. Patch. ‘‘Bull" Halsey. 
Nlmitz, MacArthur. and those guys. You 
hear a lot of talk today by diplomats in the 
pullman smoking rooms and at the bar. Well, 
I have been farther back under the barn 
hunting eggs than a lot of them have been 
away from home (laughter |, but when I 
want to get educated all I do is go In and 
sit down. I don't like this talk of inevita¬ 
bility of war with Russia. It was my privi¬ 
lege to go all over European Russia back in 
1»31. The Russian people possess maiiy ad¬ 
mirable qualities. All they have known for 
centuries is hardship, torture, and murder 
They have lived under the yoke of oppres¬ 
sion and the heel of tyranny; they are tough, 
and they are hard-boiled cookies. [Laughter | 

I am going to do my best to get along with 
them I can Imagine no greater tragedy to 
mankind than armed conflict between the 
two most powerful nations on God’s earth 
today. Soviet Russia and the United States 
of America And yet, having said that, with 
the help we have given and continue to ex¬ 
tend them, I want to Issue this warning, that 
we cannot buiy our heads in the sand like 
an ostrich and Ignoie stark reality, and 
hesitate to face naked facts unpleasant as 
those facts may be, I believe the time has 
long since passed when we should continue 
to appease Russia (applause]/.or coddle her, 
or pamper her. ]Applause]. 

I am a Missouri Republican; Jimmie 
Byrnes: is a South Carolina Democrat; but 
Jimmie Byrnes' foreign policy Is 100 percent 
right, and It should have the backing of all 
American people regardless of party. I hope 
that George Marshall will follow that policy 
as it has been supported by both United 
States Senators Tom Connally, a Texas 
Democrat, and Arthur Vandenderg. a Michi¬ 
gan Republican, because politics stops at the 
water's edge. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt both 
promised at the height of the war. In order 
to secure the cooperation and the help of 
the people in the conquered countries, that 
when the war was over their territorial in¬ 
tegrity would be respected, that they would 
allow the little peoples In the little countries 
to decide for themselves, without outside 
Interference, without pressure from abroad, 
each nation and each people would be al¬ 
lowed to determine through free, open elec¬ 
tions the kind of government that they 
should have. That was a promise. That 
Is why thousands of them risked their necks 
In those conquered countries to bring about 
the final victory, and yet. before the capitu¬ 
lation of Germany we found our powerful 
ally swallowing several of these small na¬ 


tions. What In the name of God would 
Russia have done at Stalingrad without 
American help? We gave $39,000,000,000 in 
lend-lease to Britain, over eleven billion to 
Russia; we were glad to do it. They fought 
valiantly and gloriously, but this war was 
won not merely on the firing front; it was also 
won on the home front. It was the Indus¬ 
trial output and productive capacity of 
America that largely won this war. and 
George Marshall, Doug MacArthur, and Ike 
Elsenhower, all of them, have told me that 
and have volunteered It—volunteered It. 
That is what won the war—production In 
our factories. In our mines, on our farms, and 
In our forests. 

Before Germany capitulated, what hap¬ 
pened? This pow'erful Ally, Russia, seized a 
big bunk of Finland; she gobbled up all of 
Estonia. Latvia, and Lithuania, Bucovina, 
Bessarabia, Ruthenla, the eastern half of 
Poland, and East Prussia. She demands an 
outlet into the Mediterranean or the Persian 
Gulf. She threatens Turkey, she browbeats 
Iran; and seizes Azerbaijan, the northern 
province, the richest oil fields on the face of 
God’s earth That is what she has been 
doing In Europe. 

And her fifth columns, boring from within. 
In both France and Italy, have carried every¬ 
thing off that could be earned, from Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria. Hungary, and Ru¬ 
mania—every Balkan country with the ex¬ 
ception of Greece. 

And W'hat about her expansion In Asia? 
She came into that war 3 days before Japan 
surrendered. Japan had sued for pe-.ce witli 
us through the Russians, but the Russian.s 
never advised us about It They had sued 
for peace after wc had absolutely blasted 
their cities and devasted their country, be¬ 
fore ever dropping bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki Everybody knows that we won 
that Pacific war almost single-handedly. 
The Australians helped us, but you know and 
1 know that it was MacArthur, and Kenny, 
and LcMay, Nlmitz. and Halsey, and Kincaid; 
Spruance and Hodge, and Elchclberger; who 
traveled all the way from far off Australia, 
up from Guadalcanal, Leyte. Iwo, Okinawa, 
through the gateway Into Tokyo. Three days 
before peace was signed, and after the atom 
bombs were dropped, the Russians joined us 
in that Asiatic conflict, having refused us 
for all those years when we were giving her 
the very instruments whereby to save her 
own neck at Stalingrad—having refused us 
bases whereby we could have won the war 
much sooner, Russia comes In. and why? 
Was It to pick off the Kuriles—all of them— 
the south half of Sakhalin, the northern half 
of Korea? She controls Outer Mongolia. She 
has raped Manchuria, and what she could 
not carry off, she has wantonly and deliber¬ 
ately destroyed, furnishing some of our 
Chinese Communist friends with American- 
made weapons. 

Well, it is all right to trust God, but we 
had better keep our powder dry. | Applause, j 
Speak softly but carry a big stick. How are 
we going to do that In this troubled and un¬ 
certain world, and It Is troubled and uncer¬ 
tain; it is sad and sick and sorely afflicted; 
it is wounded. Our British friends bear an 
almost unbearable burden, their Empire tot¬ 
tering. I have no quarrel with any foreign 
government that any country has if the peo¬ 
ple are free to choose It. We have our own. 
We love It. We have grown great under It. 
If Britain wants to nationalize or socialize 
her industries, if she wants state socialism, 
she Is welcome to it. I do not think we 
should be called upon to finance It, however. 
[Applause.] 

If Russia wants communism, God knows 
she is welcome to it. I saw a lot of it. If 1 
liked it better than what we have here, I 
would have stayed there. Sometimes 1 think 
maybe I should be a Communist, because 


I have nothing and am willing to share It 
with anybody. [Applause.] 

We are going to have to stay strong. I 
have served on the Military Affairs Commit¬ 
tee for the past 14 years, since 2 years after 
I went to Congress, but let me tell you that 
the defense of a country does not depend 
altogether upon a strong army, or a super¬ 
lative navy, or a superior air force. The first 
line of defense of any country is its financial 
solvency, not masses of men but a sound 
economy. That is what Is going to defend 
America, 

The President signed the budget for $37,- 
600,000,000, 2 years after the war ended, or 
the shooting stopped—thirty-seven and one- 
half billions, four times as much as our pre¬ 
war peacetime budget. You know and I 
know—you don’t have to be a Scotchman or 
an Irishman—you know what we need, really, 
is more Scotch thrift and more Irish wit. 
[Laughter | 

You know as well as I do that a nation is 
no different Irom an Individual, Neither 
can continue to spend more money than it 
takes in without running into serious dif¬ 
ficulty; and yet. since 1033, for fourteen long 
years we have ended every single fiscal year, 
on June 30, in the red. Even belore we be¬ 
came Involved In this last global conflict, our 
national debt was tripled from 1933 to Pearl 
Harbor in 1941. It was increased from 
twenty-two to sl.\ty-six billions of dollars by 
deficit financing, b* piling up a huge national 
debt, plastering a mortgage upon your chil¬ 
dren and their children. 

Now. the war cost us a million casualties, 
Mr. President; It has left us with this $2C0,- 
000.000.000 of debt, but on VJ-day we had in 
this country the two fundamentol, essential 
ingredients for prosperity. Due to the short¬ 
ages oi war, due to the fact that all our ef- 
lort'j wore poured into the making of ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, and munitions, because 
they w'Te Immediately needed to overcome 
the imminent peril, the American people, of 
course, could not buy the goods wc ordi- 
naniy had in peacetime, and when Japan 
surrendered wc had the biggest pent-up de¬ 
mand for goods we had had in all our his¬ 
tory—large amounts of durable goods, cwi- 
sumcr goods—houses, radios, automobiles, 
refrigerators, electrical appliances, food, and 
all kinds of nylon ho.se, or what have you? 
White shirts! (Laughter.} You can’t buy 
one of those things yet. 

Wc had the best domestic market on earth, 
a pent-up demand for goods, and along with 
that we had the greatest purchasing power 
ever in our history or the history of any peo¬ 
ple in any country on the face of the earth 
Due to the extraordinarily high wartime 
wages, due to the accumulated savings, Gov¬ 
ernment bonds, Insurance policies, bank de¬ 
posits, we had both the demand for goods 
and the money with which to buy them, and 
the people were not only willing to buy. taut 
eager, Just foolish to huy, willing to pay three 
or four times Its worth for nearly everything 
they wanted. By every rule of the game, you 
don’t have to be one of the hot-dog boys or 
Felix Frankfurter, from Hahvahd, which I 
once attended —I don’t always admit that— 
or you don’t have to go to Oxford—which I 
did for a year, suh—^you don’t have to be a 
New Deal economist, to know that by every 
rule of the game we should have entered Im¬ 
mediately or shortly after VJ-day upon an 
era of unprecedented production and un¬ 
paralleled prosperity, but for over a year we 
were bogged down In our reconversion pro¬ 
gram. And you know why. Because of a 
whole series of strikes, first the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers, then the steel strike, the 
Electrical Union Workers strike, then the 
coal strike, and finally the rail strike that 
crippled our transportation and tied us up 
Into a hard knot, brought about Nation-wide 
Industrial and commercial paralysis. We had 
over 107,000,000 man-days lost due to strikes 
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last year—107,000,000—almost 1 for each of 
our population. 

Now, I believe In imlons. 1 believe In or¬ 
ganized labor. I believe In collective bar¬ 
gaining—mean real collective bargaining— 
and I even believe in the fundamental right 
of labor to strike In fact, 1 led the fight 
against the slave labor bill in January 1940. 
before Germany surrendered. Bitterly op¬ 
posed as I was to the CIO-PAC. I stood up 
and foup:ht and we defeated that measure 
that would have made the President a czar, 
because we have always believed that Amer¬ 
ica has grown great because of free labor, 
and I think we can remain great only by 
keeping labor free. I do not want to put 
a halter around the necks of our working¬ 
men. But labor is grown up now. It has 
got to assume the responsibilities of adult¬ 
hood: and you know and I know, and listen, 
the great rank and file of the members of 
the unions know, that a few, a little group, 
a coterie of power-drunk labor racketeers 
have gone to the extreme, and unlesn labor 
puts her own house In order, the workers of 
America are going to lose all the benefits 
they have gained In the past third of a 
century. 

18«y to you. and I said it to the coal miners 
down in West Virglna where I spoke twice 
last month at Lincoln Day banquets, unions 
should be incorporated and held liable for 
breach of contract They should be held 
responsible for their acts And that Is what 
the Congress Is going to pass soon: 1 can 
assure you of that. | Applause. | 

A contract that Is not equally binding upon 
both signatories is not n contract The sauce 
that la good for the goose is good for the 
gander. We are not going to pass punitive 
or vindictive legislation—God forbid! We 
arc juat going to give everybody equality of 
opportunity undei the law Wo think that 
labor organizers should be compelled by law 
to give a full accounting to the Government 
of the receipts and expenditures for all 
moneys that go through their hands, and 
they should be limited the same us corpora¬ 
tions in their contributions to anybody’s 
political campaign. I have little sympathy 
with sympathetic strikes, and I am posi¬ 
tively against jurisdictional strikes Wo 
are going to write a labor law with some 
teeth In It | Applause 1 

The American people spoke last November 
How do you think I’ve slaved In Con'^rcss all 
thccc year.'? If the Democrat'; did no1 vote for 
me down in Missouiiv Some of my closest 
and best friends arc Democrats, in and out 
of Congress. In fact. Harry Truman Ls a 
good friend of mine At least I am his He 
IS very fjcrsoncble, very likenble—breeches 
cut a little short (laughter)—and a pretty 
big pair of shoes he Is wearing. But he Is a 
pood guv. you would like him, too, and I 
led sorry for him. 1 feel sorrj lor anyone 
to Inherit the god-awful mess that he got. 
lie Is to be pitied and not censured 

Now, we are going to pass some labor law's. 
They are going to be reasonable: they are 
going to be fair. Why. even our United States 
Supreme Court is beginning to get a little 
sense [Laughter and applau.se,] I said, 
on the floor of the House over a year ago, 
•‘Ju.st look at It, unci you will know why 
Jesus wept” [Laughter] 

It Is true. We wore bogged down for over 
a year due to this epidemic of strikes. We 
have got to correct that. The other things 
that bogged us down and retarded recovery 
were the wrathful, arbitrary, arrogant regula¬ 
tions promulgated dally by the tax-eating 
bureaucrats dowm In Washington, men who 
never met a pay roll In their lives, warming 
seats, sitting in mahogany chairs with their 
feet on the desks, trying to tell farmers out 
In my district how to farm. Heaven knows 
they wouldn’t know which end of the cow to 
go to get the milk. They tell you business¬ 
men In Philadelphia and out In St. Louis 
how to run your business. There is no game 


too tough for the American people to play 
as long as they know the rules, but when you 
have the tunplre or referee changing the rules 
at every Inning, you cannot tell home plate 
from first base. That Is the reason they have 
driven you nearly crazy. The OPA—and the 
OPA Is no hotter—all the priorities, these 
artificial controls, instead of encouraging 
production, created scarcity In a land of 
plenty. 

I went for over a year following VJ-day 
hungry for pork chops, and I could not keep 
from thinking of those millions of Innocent 
little pigs that Henry Wallace had knocked 
In the head or plowed under. We had a 
shortage of everything. Here in this country 
they produced the Implements and muni¬ 
tions of war, the food and liber that was to 
clothe not only 12,000,000 men and women 
in our own armed forces but many ol our 
allies as well. We found ourselves incapable 
to produce enough to satlsiy our own do¬ 
mestic needs for the simple luxuries and even 
some of the necessities of life. 

No, no pork chops. Why? Because no 
sows; they killed them off. If you haven't 
got sows, you cannot have pigs, no pigs, no 
pork; no pork, no grease; no grease, no soap— 
and no soap, you are Just a dirty bum; that 
Is all. {Laughter.] 

I like sweetening In my coffee. Can't get 
sugar. While 1 had a surplus of plums and 
grapes last year, moat of them went to ruin. 
Of course we ate all we could, we gave them 
to the neighbors; but grapes and plums were 
coming out of our eyes and cais. You can 
oat only so many In a given length of time. 
We could not can food. One of the reasons 
Is that the New Deal—these professional up- 
llfters and moral do-goodeis—is going to save 
the world by making every American a ward 
of the Government, Patronizing, paternal¬ 
istic dictatorship is all it is. Call It by its 
right name. I don’t care what name It Is— 
a rose smells the same; so does a dead mack¬ 
erel [Laughter | This arrogant bureauc¬ 
racy is like a mackerel In the moonlight; it 
shines and stinks, and stinks and shines. 
[Laughter.] 

Why can't you get sugar? They paid 
farmers down In Louisiana money not to grow 
sugarcane. They paid the farmeis in Mich¬ 
igan. California, and Coloiado not to grow 
sugar beets No cane, no beets, no sugar 
Of course, sorghum came In in&t fall, If 
you want to pay four bucks a gallon. My 
did used to buy It by the barrel for four 
bits a gallon. A shortage of this, a shortage 
of that—why, even a shortage of tissue, 
toilet paper Of course we are better off iu 
Missouri than you are In Pennsylvania, be¬ 
cause we glow more corn. {Laughter.] 

You are a good gang. Do you know wbnt 
this country need.s? It needs more Scotch 
thrift, it needs more Irish wit, too. We 
don’t want to lose our sense of humor at 
any time I don’t have much of the world’s 
goods. With what little 1 have, 1 did what 
most of you did. what 80,000,000 Americans 
did during the war. Wc donated to the Red 
Cross, we donated our blood, and we bought 
bonds. We were urged to buy bonds; and 
though I am a poor boy, I have considerably 
more bonds than a man who left a mill ion- 
nlne-hundred-thousand-dollar estate, but 
urged us to buy them until it hurt. He leit 
1 $50 bond, 2 $25 bonds, and 200 25-cent 
stamps, about a hundred and fifty dollars 
altogether, if you want to know It. I am 
going to let the dead rest In peace. 

I bought bonds. You bought bonds. And 
In 1940 we had between six and a half and 
seven billions of dollars In circulating me¬ 
dium—I mean this lettuce—^In currency and 
coin about $7,000,000,000, before the war 
broke out. Tonight we have more than 
twenty-seven billions, or more than lour 
times as much, but how much richer are you? 
You have more money, haven’t you? What 
will your dollar buy? How much is It 
worth? 


When I grow old. as all men must, no 
longer capable of earning, and am forced to 
dip into my reserves or to sell my Govern¬ 
ment bond, I want to be paid back In honest 
dollars and with a sound currency. I don't 
want to be paid off In 10-cent dollars. 

When I went to the University of Berlin 
In 1922, the mark stock six to the dollar, and 
a year later It was more tlian five billions to 
the dollar. The Hungarian peiigo is there 
today. Seventeen thousand Chinese dollars 
to one. In Peiping and Bhanghiu last fall 
when I was there, and it Is even worse now 

No, sir: we must bo mllltarllv strong, but 
we must also be economically souiul and 
healthy, and most of all, while we need eco¬ 
nomic recovery, while we need to rebuild 
materially the Nation, I think most of all we 
need a new birth of freedom. We need a 
spiritual awakening In this country. Wo 
need a great moral regeneration of freemen, 
here where liberty was born, here In this 
Republic, under Its Con.stltutlon and Bill of 
Bights, and the guaranty whereby every man 
can walk the earth his own king, the cqu tl 
lord of every other man, to go his own way, 
work out his own will, weave Into the warp 
and woof of the magic days the dreams that 
haunt the duties that Inspire and urge 
him on 

Last month, sir, we celebrated the birth¬ 
days of America’s two greatest heroes and 
noblest sons, George Washington, the father 
of our country, Abraham Lincoln. Its savior; 
one who founded the Republic, the other 
who preserved It; one who was born In com¬ 
parative comfort and wealth, rocked In the 
cradle of plenty: the other born In the midst 
of poverty In the back hills of Kentucky 

Washington did not allow his riches to 
spoil him. He deliberately chose the hard 
path of duty and service, to a life of ease 
and comfort. Lincoln was not discouraged 
too much or overwhelmed by his poverty, and 
as the talrest Illy often springs out of the 
muddiest hole, so the greatest men fre¬ 
quently come from the most unexpected 
places He came from obsure origins and 
humble beginnings But both of them 
proved to the world that here In our beloved 
land. In this new world—and how infant we 
are from a long-ran'o historical point ol 
view, only a century and a halt old, but In 
that brief period have grown to be the 
greatest Nation on earth, because of the 
Christian religion, and because of our re¬ 
publican form of government, and because 
of our free economic enterprise—they proved 
to the world. Washington and Lincoln, that 
any man, rich or poor, may. If he posscs-e.'j 
the moral fiber, the sterling patriotism, the 
unselfishness to serve, rise because of his 
own personal worth to the highest offlro in 
the gilt of a great and free people. 

I am not woir:,iiig so much. We are going 
to cut that budget. The House voted to rut 
It SIX billions, reducing It to thlrty-cne and 
one-half. We perhaps should have cut It 
more. We are going to have to cut the pat¬ 
tern and then cut the cloth to fit It. You 
will never in the world balance your bud' et, 
or pay a debt, or reduce taxes otherwise. But 
we are going to cut that budget if you will got 
after your Senators down there They are 
hor.slng ainund—some Ropubl'cans too—and 
I don’t like it The House did u good job; we 
voted that cut luid we are going to stard 
pat: and we rrc going to cut liicume taxes, 
too. We are going to give you men a little 
encourarement. |Lau:hter.l You perhaps 
do not deserve It but we thrust it upon you. 

There is no incentive now to work and 
make money and turn It over to Uncle S.om 
to give away to some nc'cr-do-well Take 
from the haves, give to the have-nots. Tax 
and tax. Spend and spend. Elect and elect. 
That was the jDhllosophy for the past decade, 
and It has brought us not only to llnauclal 
bankruptcy but to moral luin. {Shouts of 
"Right.” '‘‘Ripht ’’] 

You bet your lite. Stand up, speak out. and 
be counted. Lincoln said, ”11 this country 
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Is ever wrecked, if It ever falls. If it is ever 
destroyed, it will be from within, and not 
from without,” 

We can cut that budget without weakening 
any of our national defense. Don’t let them 
kid you at all on that score. Listening to a 
lot of blatherskites over the radio and in the 
press, these columnists and commentators, 
make you sick. They don't know what they 
are talking about. There is over eleven bil¬ 
lion in the budget for the Armed Services, 
and in the unexpended balances they have on 
hand, it gives them almost seventeen billions. 

Now. I don’t think that Boston or New 
York or Philadelphia is going to be bom¬ 
barded soon by the Greek Navy. I Just can¬ 
not picture the Bulgarian hordes running 
over the plains of Texas, 1 know that our 
British brothers—and we are blood cousins 
and that is the reason we can quarrel and 
fuss with each other; we are too darn much 
alike {laughter]—but they are our cousins, 
and in spite of our differences, they are our 
real friends. Canada and Australia are not 
going to attack us; they are with us In spirit, 
aim, purpose, and everything else. I am 
sure that Germany and Japan are not going 
to be an Immediate threat. {Laughter.) 

I know that Russia has almost limitless 
potential possibilities; but you ought to see 
Russia. The Nazi hordes swept over them. 
That country is so weak and the people are so 
war-worn and weary, I don't think the Rus¬ 
sian people want to fight anybody. Of 
course, you have about 40 men over there 
who will do anything on earth to establish 
world-wide communism. They will resort to 
every device of trickery and lie to accom¬ 
plish their purpose, because the end justifies 
the means. That is fundamental in their 
ideology. But It is going to take Russia 25 
years to rebuild her cities. Russia is not go¬ 
ing to attack us soon. 

We want to keep strong and maintain 
our Army and Navy and Air Force. I had a 
brother In England with that Eighth Air 
Force. He helped drop some of those eggs, 
and he did a pretty good Job. 

1 made a flight with John Sullivan down 
to San Juan to witness the maneuvers of the 
Atlantic Fleet; but let me tell you. brother, 
we had better cut the cost of government to 
the bone and discharge the army of political 
parasites who have their noses in the feed- 
bag. Clean them from the trough {ap¬ 
plause]—put our own house in order. We 
cannot forever go on with deficit financing; 
monetizing of the Federal debt must stop, 
not next year, but now. 

Yes. Lincoln, you are right. If we are 
ever destroyed it will be from within and not 
from without. I do not fear our being at¬ 
tacked and destroyed soon by any foreign 
power. I do fear—I do fear some of the 
weaknesses within. 

Edwin Markham, the greatest poet of our 
generation, who died only a few years ago, 
wrote these words long before the last war. 
He must have had Lincoln's words In mind 
whcTi he wrote: 

“I fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and school and citadel and shrine. 
1 fear the worm of fraud, 

The fatted worm of ease. 

And all the crawling progeny of these. 

I fear the vermin 

That shall honeycomb the walls and towers 
Of State in unsuspecting hours," 

We have vermin, we have rats; we have 
them dowrx at Washington; we are getting 
rid of them: but we have a lot of house- 
cleaning yet to do. It will require more than 
a stiff broom, too. You need a pitchfork 
and a scoop shovel to clean out that mess. 

Yes, Mr. Lincoln, great emancipator, you 
wore right when you said, ‘‘We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose this last best hope of 
earth." 

America is God’s last chance to make a 
world. [The members rise and applaud.] 


Addreti of Senator Jose Gomel Spana 
of the Mexican Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

FHday, July 25, 1947 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House here¬ 
tofore obtained, I place In the Record 
the speech of greeting delivered by Sen¬ 
ator Jose Gomez Sparza on the occasion 
of our recent visit to Mexico in con¬ 
nection with the hoof-and-mouth-dls- 
ease program. Though we went down to 
observe flr.st-hand the progress of the 
campaign against the disease and to 
obtain a first-hand study of the problem 
which lies ahead, I think the committee 
accomplished something more which was 
not on the agenda. The need for confi¬ 
dence between the Mexican officials, and 
the Mexican and American sides of the 
Commission in charge of the work. Is of 
the utmost importance. That confi¬ 
dence was enhanced, I think, by the visit 
of the committee to Mexico, and par¬ 
ticularly by the sympathetic under¬ 
standing which the Mexican people 
found in Dr. Gillie, who acted as chair¬ 
man, and by the fact that they looked 
on him as an authority because of his 
training and experience. In various in¬ 
terviews with Mexican reporters, they 
often described him as the “tall, white- 
haired man of science’* who “punctuates 
his words by pointing for emphasis with 
the stem of his pipe.” His frank and 
kindly manner was a good compliment 
to the same sincere and open frankness 
of the Mexican Secretary of Agriculture, 
Sr. Nazario Ortiz Garza. 

Before leave taking, we were graciously 
invited to appear before the Permanent 
Commission of the Mexican Congress; a 
Commission composed of Mexican sen¬ 
ators and representatives who act during 
the Interim between the sessions of the 
two Houses. On that occasion, we were 
addressed by Senator Jose Gomez Spar¬ 
za, speaking for the chairman of the 
commission. The speech of Senator 
Sparza. which I have translated, is as 
follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR JOSE OOMEZ SPARZA OF THE 
MEXICAN CONGRESS 

Senator Sparza. Senator Thye, fllstln- 
guished Representatives Gillie, Anderson, 
Miller, Bramblett, Fernandez, and Worley, 
Senator and Col. Carlos I. Serrano, president 
of the Permanent Commission of the Con¬ 
gress of the Union, and the members of said 
commission, I have the distinct pleasure and 
high honor of greeting you and through you 
the great and noble people of the United 
States of America. 

From this tribune of the Mexican Parlia¬ 
ment. which represents for us the highest ex¬ 
pression of national representative authority, 
please accept, honorable Representatives, the 
most cordial welcome tendered you sincerely 
by all the people of Mexico. 

Accept It, please, as the homage rendered 
to you by a nation which has pursued a long 
and cruel road in quest of independence and 
freedom. 


Never has the good-neighbor policy been 
made so patent as in the lost few months 
which have elapsed up to this hour. 

This is not a diplomacy of gilded phrases 
but rather of effective action and realistic 
cooperation. 

Two free nations working together during 
the tragedies of war, continue now closely 
united in peace. This is fully demonstrated 
by the object of your presence here on Mex¬ 
ican soil. 

I, who had the singular privilege of trav¬ 
eling with you in your visit through Mexican 
territory, observed with full satisfaction the 
interest and the desire of your committee to 
comprehend thoroughly the grave national 
situation brought about by the existence of 
the hoof-and-mouth disease In this country. 

I caw you at Queretaro and Celaya, at Mor- 
oleon and Salvatlerra, at Sahuayo and Jlquil- 
pan, directing all your faculties and attention 
to the problem, not as the accountant who 
audits minutely every account In the hope 
of finding some error in addition or sub¬ 
traction in the rendering of reports, but as 
the loyal friend who tries In all good faith to 
assist in the solution of a collossal problem, 
difficult to resolve. 

For that dignity and graciousness with 
which you treat us and which we hope the 
Mexican people deserve, please accept, dis¬ 
tinguished Representatives, our sincere ex¬ 
pressions of affection and gratitude. 

His Excellency, President Truman has 
heretofore won the hearts of the Mexican 
people by his visit to the tomb of the boy 
scout heroes of '47. 

His Excellency. President Aleman, with his 
recognized ability as a statesman, has here¬ 
tofore visited Washington and reaffirmed for¬ 
ever the close unity existing between the two 
nations. 

And now you, distinguished Representa¬ 
tives, In turn are advancing to the greater 
honor and glory of our two countries along 
the same path of friendship which will un¬ 
doubtedly redound to the profit and good 
will of both nations. 

The President of the Mexican Congress, 
Colonel and Senator Carlos I. Serrano, salutes 
you and through you the Congress of the 
American Union—and we pray that you con¬ 
vey our greetings and best wishes to all the 
Members of the Congress of the United States. 


As Congress Winds Up 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker. I present 
for insertion in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord an editorial titled “As Congress 
Winds Up,” which appeared in the Daily 
Times published in Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
on Friday, July 18. 1947: 

AS CONGRESS WINDS UP 

A heat-debilitated membership begins this 
week end to wind up this session of the 
Eightieth Congress. Senators and Represent¬ 
atives are perhaps as tired as their collars are 
wilted by the fierce summer humidity of the 
National Capital. They will welcome relaxa¬ 
tion and the opportunity to sound out their 
constituencies on public opinion. 

Principal items yet to be rushed tlurough 
concern appropriations for the next fiscal 
year. For It must be borne In mind that 
while the fiscal year of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment begins on July 1, only 1 of the 12 
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major appropriation bills had been sent to 
the White House by that time and on July 15 
only 6 of the 12 were awaiting Presidential 
action. Meanwhile, such governmental 
agencies as have not received appropriations 
to match budget needs are proceeding under 
temporary stop-gap financing. To make 
these budgets avaiiable is the principal re¬ 
maining Job of Congress before adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Left for action are many bills which have 
attracted public attention. These Include 
the issue of universal military training, the 
admission of European displaced persons to 
America, the fixing of a higher minimum 
wage In the wage-hour set-up, statehood for 
Hawaii, Federal aid to education, health In¬ 
surance, and other socialization of medical 
care, new housing legislation, the Missouri 
Valley Authority and other flood-control 
measures for which President Truman has 
asked four billions, and the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project. 

These bills are, to many persons, highly 
important and there may be regret that the 
1947 session of the Eightieth Congress did 
not find time or inclination lor definite deci¬ 
sion on them. On the other hand, the 
amount of controversial legislation which 
has been passed, either to become law or 
meet Presidential vetoes, has been unusually 
large. Further, as to the undecided items 
enumerated above, it is quite possible that 
some require time for additional considera¬ 
tion. We may expect a more determined 
attitude on these after our national legisla¬ 
tors have studied the public mind at home. 

At any rate, we cannot by any means label 
this us a do-nothing Congress, Under the 
circumstances, with Republicans in control 
for the first time In 16 years, with a Chief 
Executive of the opposing pulitlcai faith, with 
both major political organizations studying 
every move with an eye to the 1948 elections, 
It is remarkable that as much concrete ac¬ 
complishment was actually obtained. It Is 
also worthy of notice that the first Congress 
to operate under the provisions of the 
La Follette-Monroney Legislative Reorgani¬ 
zation Act of 1046 was apparently benefited 
by the reforms. Committees worked harder, 
there was better stream lining of effort, al¬ 
tered composition of committees gave greater 
efficiency, and the entire program of the 
Congress wa.s handled in a more systematic 
manner. 

Problems were solved: other problems re¬ 
main. But thLs session made fine headway 
and we are Justified in the expectation of 
further progress next year. Certainly, too, 
this was not by any means a rubber-stamp 
Congress of the type we had so long. Tills 
third branch of our National Government 
has regained Its independence and the Nation 
is to be congratulated therefor. 

Report on the Work and Activities of the 
House Committee on Agriculture for the 
First Session of the Eightieth Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R.HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
close of the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, I desire to make a report cov¬ 
ering the work and activities of the 
House Committee on Agriculture dur¬ 
ing the first session. 
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At the outset I desire to commend 
the members of the committee for their 
hard work and keen interest on the leg¬ 
islative proposals before the committee 
in connection with the work of the sub¬ 
committees in charge of special investi¬ 
gations and the hearings by the full com¬ 
mittee on long-range agricultural pol¬ 
icy. 

During the session, 120 bills and reso¬ 
lutions were referred to the committee 
for consideration. The full committee 
and legislative subcommittees held hear¬ 
ings, some of them quite lengthy, on 29 
of these bills. The full committee re¬ 
ported 22 bills, not counting cases where 
similar House and Senate bills were re¬ 
ported. Of these 22 bills, 16 passed both 
the House and the Senate and have been 
enacted into law; one passed both the 
House and the Senate and was vetoed 
by the President and another was pocket 
vetoed; two passed the Hou.se and are 
now pending in the Senate; two are still 
on the House Calendar. In addition, the 
committee reported and the House 
passed House Resolution 276. 

HEARINGS ON LONO-TIMX AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

The committee also spent considerable 
time in a study of long-time agricultural 
policy and conducted quite extensive 
hearings thereon. These hearings began 
on April 21 with the appearance of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, and covered 19 days. During 
the course of the hearings, the commit¬ 
tee heard representatives of all of the 
great national farm organizations, 
spokesmen for the processors and dis¬ 
tributors of agricultural commodities, in¬ 
dependent public organizations such as 
the Committee for Economic Develop¬ 
ment and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the proponents and sponsors of 
various detailed agricultural programs, 
and others. 

These hearings on long-time agricul¬ 
tural policy have been devoted primarily 
to a search for a sound national agricul¬ 
tural policy which could serve as the 
basis for a long-range legislative pro¬ 
gram. 

In order to enable the committee to 
secure the viewpoint of the men and 
women on the farms in various agricul¬ 
tural sections of the country, it is 
planned to conduct a field trip through¬ 
out the country during the congressional 
recess. This will be preceded by a week 
or ten days of hearings in Washington, 
at which time the committee will hear 
the Secretary of Agriculture submit de¬ 
tailed studies and plans for a long-time 
program. This will supplement the 
statement previously made by the Secre¬ 
tary, In addition, the committee will at 
this time hear further general witnesses 
who were unable to appear during the 
congressional session. 

The hearings throughout the country 
will be held in all of the principal agri¬ 
cultural sections in order that the mem¬ 
bers of the committee may become fa¬ 
miliar first-hand with the particular 
problems of each area and region. On 
this field trip, the committee will not only 
conduct formal hearings, but will make 
an effort to get out on the farms for a 
first-hand study. 


SUBCOMMITTEES 

No mention of the committee’s activi¬ 
ties during the session would be complete 
without referring to the splendid work of 
the subcommittees which were appointed 
to investigate various, emergency situa¬ 
tions. The reports of these subcommit¬ 
tees were timely and informative and 
were well received by the public and the 
press. 

The Subcommittee on Pood Shortages, 
of which Hon. August H. Anij^esen was 
chairman, made three reports during the 
session—one on the sugar situation, 
dated February 1, 1947; one on the food 
situation, dated July 26, 1947; and one 
on potato surpluses and prevention of 
wastage on July 30, 1947. 

The Subcommittee on Fertilizer, of 
which Hon. Anton J. Johnson was chair¬ 
man, made a report on 1947 fertilizer 
supplies on February 10.1947. 

The Subcommittee on Fur, of which 
Hon. Reid P. Murray was chairman, 
made a report entitled “The Pur Situa¬ 
tion” on June 17, 1947. 

The Subcommittee on Foot and Mouth 
Disease, of which Hon. George W. Gil¬ 
lie was chairman, made a report on July 
17,1947, entitled “The Campaign Against 
Foot and Mouth Disease.” This report 
covered the trip of the subcommittee to 
Mexico, on which trip it was accompanied 
by other Members of the House and 
Senate. 

The Subcommittee on Cotton, of which 
Hon. Anton J. Johnson was chairman, 
conducted extensive studies and hearing.? 
on the economic problems connected 
with cotton and agriculture generally in 
the cotton-producint areas. 

SUMMARIES OF THE PROVISIONS OF BILLS 
REPORTED 

For the information of Members of the 
House and others who may be interested, 
there is submitted the following sum¬ 
mary of the provisions of each of the 
16 bills reported by the committee which 
have passed both Houses and have been 
signed by the President. 

ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

H. R. 1810, PUBLIC LAW 8 

Shortly after the committee assembled 
for its first meeting, it was faced with a 
situation which threatened the welfare 
of the livestock industry, and indeed the 
whole agricultural economy of the con¬ 
tinent. That was the outbreak of the 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. Not 
since an outbreak in California was 
eradicated in 1929 has this continent 
known this dread livestock scourge, but 
the memories of American farmers still 
retain the disastrous consequences of the 
outbreak in 1914 which spread from Chi¬ 
cago to Oregon on the west and New York 
on the east. 

Fortunately, the committee numbered 
among its members a man who for many 
years was engaged in practicing veteri¬ 
nary medicine, George W. Gillie, of In¬ 
diana. He was appointed chairman of a 
subcommittee to investigate the reported 
outbreak and, moving quickly to put his 
subcommittee’s recommendations Into 
effect, the committee reported out a bill 
(H. R. 1819) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Mexico in the eradication of 
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this disease. In the House all after the 
enacting clause in this bill was sub¬ 
stituted for S. 568 and became Public 
Law No. 8. 

The only known method of eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease is to kill and 
bury all Infected and exposed animals 
and to thoroughly disinfect all exposed 
premises. The act. Public Liaw 8, author¬ 
izes this Government to participate in a 
joint-eradication program with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Mexico. Pursuant to that 
act there has been established in Mexico 
the Joint United States-Mexlcan Com¬ 
mission for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Since there is no known 
cure for this disease and since it is so 
contagious, tlie only way the livestock 
of the United States can be protected is 
to eliminate the virus entirely from the 
North American continent. This is the 
plan of battle adopted pursuant to this 
legislation. Beginning at the northern 
edge of the infection in Mexico, the pur¬ 
pose is to interpose a barrier between the 
diseased area and this country, then by 
killing and burying infected animals to 
drive the disease southward and east¬ 
ward until the disease has been com¬ 
pletely eradicated. 

If, as it now appears, this program is 
successful in preventing the introduc¬ 
tion of the virus into the United States, 
the Congress, by its prompt and effective 
action, will have saved the livestock in¬ 
dustry and the farmers of this country 
untold millions of dollars and will have 
protected the meat supply of the Nation. 

farm labor StJPPLY PROGRAM EXTENSION, H. R. 

2102, PUBLIC LAW 40 

The farm labor supply program which 
was established during the war to obtain 
for fanners the necessary labor, both 
foreign and domestic, in order to expand 
production is continued by this act until 
December 31, 1947. This program has 
provided much needed labor for the 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
processing of food crop.s vitally needed 
for domestic consumption and export. 
'Ihe need for the labor procured under 
this program has been particularly acute 
in connection with the production of 
sugar beets, fruits, vegetables, and can¬ 
ning crops. In extending this legisla¬ 
tion the committee added a new pro¬ 
vision which directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor 
to take whatever steps may be nece.ssary 
to obtain full cooperation between State 
public employment agencies and the 
Federal-State Extension Services so that 
all qualified farm workers may be placed 
in suitable farm employment, if it Is 
available, thereby reducing the number 
of persons on the unemployment com¬ 
pensation rolls. 

The continuance of the farm labor sup¬ 
ply program until the end of the year 
has been of great importance in obtain¬ 
ing maximum food production. Sugar 
acieage, in particular, was increased by 
this legislation through the assurance 
that producers received from it that farm 
labor would be available for harvesting 
sugarcane and sugar beets. 

FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, PUNGJCTDE, AND RODENTI- 
CIDE ACT, H, R. 1237, PUDLIC LAW 104 

This act, known as the Federal Insec¬ 
ticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, 


is a very important but unpublicized 
piece of legislation. Insecticides have be¬ 
come increasingly Important to farmers 
with the development of new materials. 
It was accorded wide support by agricul¬ 
tural, industrial, trade, governmental 
and scientific groups. 

This is an Act which will benefit every¬ 
one who manufactures, sells, distributes 
or uses economic poisons in any form. 
It replaces and expands the Insecticide 
Act of 1910. It Is designed to prevent 
the sale or distribution, in interstate 
commerce, of adulterated or misbranded 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, and 
rodenticides. So many new and power¬ 
ful plant materials, synthetic chemicals 
and other economic poisons have been 
developed that the Insecticide Act of 
1910 is outmoded and no longer adequate. 
This legislation will bring that Act up to 
date and extend the protection for the 
first time to cover herbicides, rodenticides 
and devices intended to control pests. 

The protection afforded by this legisla¬ 
tion includes the requirement that all 
economic poisons be registered; that ap¬ 
propriate warnings be carried on labels 
if the substance is highly toxic; that eco¬ 
nomic poisons which are likely to be 
mistaken for flour, salt, sugar, and so 
forth, be distinctly colored: that ade¬ 
quate Instructions, warnings or caution 
statements be used whenever necessary 
to prevent injury to vegetation, man or 
other animals; that false or misleading 
statements or claims not be used. 

Only recently cotton producers have 
complained that a new herbicide known 
as 2, 4--D which has been sprayed by 
airplanes by rice growers has caused 
great damage to cotton and the commit¬ 
tee has reported and the House passed a 
resolution (H. Res. 276) calling upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make an 
Investigation. It is believe that the In¬ 
secticide Act may be found very useful 
in effectuating whatever corrective ac¬ 
tion may be found necessary. 

This legislation is also In harmony 
with uniform State legislation which was 
modeled after this act and which has 
been recommended for adoption by the 
Council of State Governments. It is be¬ 
lieved that this act will greatly facilitate 
the coordination of work in this field 
among the Stales and Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

SALE OF LAND TO QUEENS CHAPEL METHODIST 
CHURCH, H. R. 2511, PRIVATE LAW 107 

This act authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell 2 acres of land Muir- 
kirk, Md., to the Queens Chapel Meth¬ 
odist Church. The land has been de¬ 
termined by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture not to be essential to its activities. 

PROTECTION AGAINST FOHERT PESTS, 8. 697, 
PUBIJC LAW 110 

Additional protection to forestry was 
provided through the enactment of S. 
597 which was Identical with the House 
bill (H. R. 1974) reported by the com¬ 
mittee. 

This act is designed to bring about 
more effective control measures in an 
effort to reduce the tremendous losses 
caused by destructive forest pests and 
diseases. Our defense against the on¬ 
slaught of these pests will be materially 
strengthenee by the enactment of this 


legislation under which a means is estab¬ 
lished whereby incipient epidemics may 
be detected on State and private, as well 
as on federally owned lands. 

The losses caused by destructive in¬ 
sect pests and diseases greatly exceed the 
losses caused by fire and have reached 
such proportions that it is imperative 
that more effective control be under¬ 
taken. The threat to our forest re¬ 
sources by Insects and diseases has long 
been recognized by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and legislation has been enacted 
for the protection of federally owned 
timber, but there has been no adequate 
authority under which the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. State agencies and private in¬ 
terests could join forces to bring about a 
concerted attack on Insects and tree dis¬ 
eases, Irrespective of the ownership of 
the land involved. 

Under this bill the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture is authorized directly or indirect¬ 
ly or In cooperation with other agencies 
of the Federal Government. States, Ter¬ 
ritories, possessions, public agencies, 
private organizations, and persons to 
conduct surveys on any forest lands, ir¬ 
respective of ownership, to detect and 
appraise infestations of forest insect 
pests and tree diseases, to determine the 
kind of protective measures which 
should be taken and to take the neces¬ 
sary steps to carry out such protective 
measures. Under this authority It is 
hoped that it will be possible to obtain 
unified action so that all forest insects 
and tree diseases may be detected in the 
incipient stages and effective control 
measures taken before they cause wide¬ 
spread loss. 

sale of LAND TO SITKA, ALASICA, H. R. 195, 
PUBLIC LAW 172 

This act authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell a tract of land for¬ 
merly occupied by the Alaska Agricul¬ 
tural Experimental Station to the city of 
Sitka, Alaska. The lands involved con¬ 
sist of approximately 1.3 acres within 
the city of Sitka. The city of Sitka has 
already been permitted to use tins prop¬ 
erty for noncommercial purposes, and 
the Department has no further use for 
the same. 

PLANT QUARANTINE ACT AMENDMENT, S 338, 
PUBLIC LAW 200 

Additional protection is accorded 
American agriculture, horticulture, and 
forestry through the enactment of this 
bill which authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to limit the entry of nursery 
stock from foreign countries under such 
rules and regulations as he deems neces¬ 
sary, including the requirement that 
such nursery stock be grown under post¬ 
entry quarantine for the purposes of de¬ 
termining whether Imported nur.sery 
stock is infested or infected with plant 
pests and diseases. 

The supplemental authority conferred 
under this act will better protect the 
agricultural, horticultural, and forest 
interests of this country by providing full 
authority to impose whatever limitations 
a.s may be necessary for proper and ade¬ 
quate pest and disease control. 

EXTENSION OF THE BANKHEAD-JONES FARM 

TENANT AND SOIL CONSERVATION ACTS TO VIR¬ 
GIN ISLANDS, a. 612 , PUBLIC LAW 24B 

S. 512 will extend to the Virgin Islands 
the provi.sions of the Bankhead-Jones 
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Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot¬ 
ment Act, as amended. The population 
of the Virgin Islands is dependent for 
its existence almost entirely on a single 
agricultural crop, sugarcane. There is 
definite need to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of a more diversified agriculture 
which will provide food needed for con¬ 
sumption on the islands and encourage 
the establishment of family-sized farms. 
Soil conservation is of primary impor¬ 
tance and it is important to conserve and 
utilize in the most effective manner pos¬ 
sible the water supplies which are avail¬ 
able on the islands. 

The enactment of this measure is be¬ 
lieved to be of fundamental importance 
to agriculture in the Virgin Islands. 

MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS, K. R. 4S2, 
PUBLIC LAW 306 

This act is of utmost importance to 
the fruit and vegetable producers of the 
country. It amends the Agricultural Ad- 
ju.stment Act. as amended, and author¬ 
izes the use of marketing agreements and 
orders to establish and maintain stand¬ 
ards of quality and maturity through 
grading and m.spection, notwith.standing 
the fact that the seasonal average prices 
of such commodities may be above parity. 
It also authorizes a.sse.ssments for the 
maintenance and functioning of the au¬ 
thority or agency administering the mar¬ 
keting orders which are financed by as- 
ses.sments against those participating 
throughout the period the marketing 
agreement or order is in effect, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether particular provisions cf 
such agreements or orders are suspended 
or become inoperative. 

Beiore the enactment of this legisla¬ 
tion, all provisions of marketing orders 
were required to be terminated whenever 
the price of the commodity rose above 
parity. This has seriously interfered 
with the maintenance of organizations 
to admini.ster the order programs, and in 
efforts to maintain standards of grades 
and quality. This act will add flexibility 
and permit a continuation of certain 
phases of marketing order programs ir¬ 
respective of the price level of the com¬ 
modity. 

AGRICULTURAL AND MARKETING RESEARCH, 

H. R. 4110, PUBLIC LAW 297 

H. R. 4110 amends section 11, title 1, 
of the Bankhead-Jones Act which was 
added by the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946—Public Law 733, Seventy- 
ninth Congress—by striking out the 
words “authorized to be” so that not less 
than 20 percent of the funds appropri¬ 
ated under section 9 (a) of that act 
will be made available for use in con¬ 
ducting marketing research Instead of 
not less than 20 percent of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated. 

This amendment is a technical one 
and corrects what was clearly an inad¬ 
vertence In the drafting of the Research 
and Marketing Act. 

DISPOSITION OF FARM LADOR FACILITIES, 

H. R. 4 264, PUBLIC LAW 268 

Another very important piece of legis¬ 
lation to the farmers of this country is 
the act which authorizes the disposition 
of farm-labor facilities to public or semi- 
public agencies or nonprofit associations 


of farmers to assure the continued use 
of these facilities for housing farm labor. 

Many of these labor camps were origi¬ 
nally established and operated by the 
Resettlement Administration. These 
camps and facilities were subsequently 
transferred to the Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration and later to the Farmers' Home 
Administration. At the inception of the 
farm-labor-supply program during the 
war, these camps and facilities, along 
with others, were put into use for hous¬ 
ing migratory domestic and foreign farm 
labor recruited under that program. In 
many instances the camps and labor 
centers have become an important and 
integral part of the agricultural economy 
of the States and areas In which they 
are operated. These centers or labor 
camps are both permanent and tempo¬ 
rary in character. The permanent 
camps, of which there are 52. have a 
capacity for hou.slng 48,600 persons. 
There are 70 temporary camps, with a 
capacity for housing 20,500 persons. 

Since the farm labor supply program 
will terminate December 31, 1947, these 
camps and facilities would have been 
liquidated commencing January 30. 1947. 
If this legislation had not been enacted, 
there would have been no adequate au¬ 
thority under which the Secretary of 
Agriculture could have disposed of the 
labor-.supply centers, camps, and other 
facilities in a manner wh^h would have 
assured their continued use for housing 
migratory agricultural workers and a 
great number of them would have gone 
Into less essential u.ses. This is because 
the Secretary ^^ould have had to dispo.so 
of the lacilitie.s under the provisions of 
section 43 (d) of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
mini.stration Act of 1946. which requires 
that the facilitie.s be transferred to ap¬ 
propriate agencies of the United States 
for disposition as surplus properly or be 
sold at the best price obtainable. Thus, 
the.se facilities for housing agricultural 
workers would probably have been sold 
and put to other uses not in the best in¬ 
terests of agriculture. 

Under this legislation, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to dispose of 
such facilities to public or semipublic 
agencies or nonprofit associations of 
farmers for use in housing farm labor 
under such terms and conditions, at such 
prices, and in such manner as to make 
it feasible for such agencies or nonprofit 
associations of farmers to acquire the 
properties and to operate them for hous¬ 
ing agricultural labor. The authority 
to dispose of these properties in this 
manner extends until June 30, 1949. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also 
authorized to enter into contractual ar¬ 
rangements with responsible public or 
semipublic agencies or nonprofit a.ssocia- 
tions of farmers who will agree to operate 
the housing facilities for the principal 
purpose of housing migratory agricul¬ 
tural labor and to relieve the Federal 
Government of all financial responsi¬ 
bility in connection with their operation. 
Under this authority, public or semipub¬ 
lic agencies or nonprofit associations of 
farriers may operate these facilities af¬ 
ter January 30, 1948, for the purpose of 
housing agricultural workers until such 
time as appropriate arrangements can be 
made for their purchase. Through this 


legislation, a great portion of these fa¬ 
cilities will be preserved and continued 
in operation by State and private groups 
as agricultural housing for the benefit of 
agriculture generally, 

PEANUT MARKETING QUOTAS. H. R. 4124, 
PUBLIC LAW 323 

H. R. 4124 amends the peanut market¬ 
ing quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 so as to improve 
the operation of programs conducted 
thereunder. It provides that the mar¬ 
keting quotas for each farm shall be the 
actual production of the larm-acreage 
allotment instead of either the actual or 
the normal production of the allotted 
acreage, whichever is greater. 

This provision restores the law to ex¬ 
actly what it was under the original act 
and is necessary because there have been 
no adequate records kept since quotas 
were suspended after 1942 upon which 
normal production could be determined. 
This provision will also result in a re¬ 
duction in administrative costs by mak¬ 
ing it unnecessary to calculate normal 
production. The bill also Increases the 
penalty from 3 cents per pound to 50 
percent of the basic support rate. This 
will assure compliance with the quotas 
and make the penalty in the case of ex¬ 
cess marketlng.s of peanuts exactly the 
same as is now provided by law for ex¬ 
cess marketings of wheat, corn, and 
cotton. 

CROP INSURANCE, H. B. 3405, S 1326, PUBLIC 
LAW 320 

In 1938 the Nation embarked on a pro¬ 
gram of crop insurance. Formulated as 
it was in the midst of the depression and 
drought era, the program partook as 
much of the nature of relief and re¬ 
habilitation as it did of sound insurance. 
Instead of starting on an experimental 
basis until insurance tables and methods 
could be accurately evolved, it was under¬ 
taken to write insurance on wheat on an 
unlimited national scale. Cotton was 
later added on virtually the same basis. 

As the result of this broad approach to 
a subject which probably should have 
been dealt with only experimentally at 
first, the total losses, counting adminis¬ 
trative costs, had reached more than 
$125,630,437 by the end of the fiscal year 
of 1947. 

It became apparent that the best in¬ 
terests of agriculture were not being 
served by a program which was operat¬ 
ing at such a tremendous deficit. The 
committee reviewed the entire crop-in¬ 
surance program and reported a bill (H. 
R. 3465) which would place the entire 
program on an experimental basis. The 
Senate passed Senate bill 1326, and an 
agreement was reached in conference on 
a program which authorized wheat in¬ 
surance in 200 counties, cotton insurance 
in 56 counties, corn and fiax insurance 
in 50 counties each, and tobacco insur¬ 
ance in 35 counties. 

Such a program, it Is believed, will 
prove adequate for experimental pur¬ 
poses. Although the coverage under the 
bill has been reduced, particularly with 
respect to wheat and cotton, the Crop 
Insurance Corporation i.s given far more 
authority to try out different types of 
Insurance associations and the under¬ 
writing of crop insurance written by pri¬ 
vately established insurance companies. 
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In the opinion of the committee, this bill 
proicides the basis for developing over a 
period of years, without any substantial 
risk to the Public Treasury, an actuarial- 
ly sound system of crop insurance that 
will be of lasting benefit to American 
agriculture. 

WOOL, H. B. 14BB, PtTBLIC LAW 360 

Perhaps the most diflacult and contro¬ 
versial matter confronting the commit¬ 
tee during this session was the subject 
of price support for wool. Legislative 
action on this subject was made nece.s- 
sary by the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in terminating the wool- 
price-support program which had been 
in effect since 1943. Simultaneously 
with his termination of this program, 
which had been conducted under the au¬ 
thority of the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration, the Secretary recommended 
price-support action “to put wool on an 
equal footing with the basic and so- 
callcd Steagall commodities,” the prices 
of which are supported until December 
31, 1948. 

The committee considered a number 
of bills seeking to develop an adequate 
support program for wool growers and 
at the same time relieving the taxpayers 
of any unnecessary burdens. A rather 
simple bill (H. J. Res. 158) was first re¬ 
ported which directed the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to continue to sup¬ 
port the price of wool until December 
31, 1948, and authorized the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell wool below 
parity. The Senate passed a bill (S. 
814) and in its report accompanying the 
bill recommended that the House give 
consideration to the imposition of import 
fees so that the wool support program 
would not place a burden upon the 
Treasury of the United States. The 
House amended the Senate bill so as to 
give the President the sam% authority 
to impose import fees or quotas upon the 
Importation of wool that he has to im¬ 
pose import fee.s or quotas upon prac¬ 
tically every other agricultural commod¬ 
ity on which price supports are in effect. 
The amended bill was vetoed by the 
President. 

In order to give the wool grower a price 
support program and to provide the pro¬ 
tection which this Committee believes 
he is entitled, the Committee reported 
and the Hou.se passed S. 1498. Under 
the terms of S. 1498, the price of wool to 
the grower will be supported at the same 
price at which it has been supported 
since the inception of the wool support 
program, or approximately 42 cents per 
pound in the grease on a national aver¬ 
age basi.s. The act also authorizes the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
wool below the parity price so that it 
may compete with foreign producers for 
the American wool market. 

SALE or TIMBER WITHIN TONGA5S NATIONAL 

FOREST, HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 206, PUB¬ 
LIC LAW 386 

This act, which Is of great importance 
to the Territory of Alaska and to the Na¬ 
tion, authorizes and validates the sale of 
timber growing on any vacant, unappro¬ 
priated, or unpatented lands within the 
exterior boundaries of the Tongass Na¬ 
tional Forest, notwithstanding any 
claims of possessory rights which may 


be asserted to certain of these lands. It 
also authorizes the sale of vacant, unap¬ 
propriated, and unpatented lands which 
the Secretaries of Interior and Agricul¬ 
ture, respectively, believe are needed for 
plant sites and for other incidental pur¬ 
poses by the persons who undertake the 
development of the timber resources of 
the forest under contracts made with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The legisla¬ 
tion is necessary because the question of 
native land titles in the Territory of 
Alaska remain largely unresolved. 

A large-scale development of the tim¬ 
ber resources in southeastern Alaska, in¬ 
volving the establishment of important 
bu.siness enterprises and the employment 
of many persons. Is essential to the main¬ 
tenance of a prosperous and stable econ¬ 
omy in the Territory. Moreover, this 
development would be of great value to 
the Nation as a whole from the stand¬ 
point of making available to the national 
economy valuable and sorely needed 
products from the forest. The inaugu¬ 
ration of such a timber development pro¬ 
gram in the Territory will be made pos¬ 
sible by this legislation. 

Provision is made for retaining the 
funds derived from the sale of timber 
and land in a special account In the 
Treasury until the respective Interests 
of the Government and those who assert 
claims of possessory rights to the timber 
and land are finally determined. Such 
a procedure, it Is believed, adequately 
protects the rights of all Interested per¬ 
sons. 

SUGAR ACT or 1848, H R. 4078, PUBLIC LAW 3B8 

One of the most important pieces of 
legislation reported by the committee Is 
H, R. 4075, the Sugar Act of 1948. This 
bill establishes an orderly policy relating 
to the production and importation of 
sugar for the next 5 years. 

H. R. 4075, like its predecessors, the 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934, and 
the Sugar Act of 1937, has as its primary 
objective the stabilization of the sugar 
producing, refining, and importing indus¬ 
tries. This over-all objective is effectu¬ 
ated through the establishment and use 
of quotas under which the United States 
market is divided among the various 
domestic sugar areas and certain foreign 
sugar-producing areas which have his¬ 
torically supplied the needs of the do¬ 
mestic market. As a means of imple¬ 
menting the sugar program, provision 
is made for the making of payments to 
domestic producers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane. The excise tax on sugar 
manufactured in the United States is 
continued In effect and will provide suffi¬ 
cient revenue to meet the payments made 
to producers. The Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture is also authorized, under certain 
circumstances, to make determinations 
with respect to fair prices to be paid 
domestic producers and fair wages to be 
paid to domestic laborers who work in 
the sugarcane or sugar-beet fields. 

Sugar legislation was necessary be¬ 
cause sugar production is returning to 
peacetime levels and because the Sugar 
Act of 1937 expires on December 31.1947. 
Moreover, that act, even if extended, 
would not have been adequate should the 
reimposition of quotas become necessary 
because under the provisions of that act, 
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any deficit In the quota for the Republic 
of the Philippines Is required to be al¬ 
lotted to foreign countries other than 
Cuba, and other countries could not have 
supplied the sugar needed. Under the 
provisions of H. R. 4076, practically the 
entire Philippine deficit will be allotted 
to Cuba, whose production was greatly 
expanded during the war. The allot¬ 
ment of the Philippine deficit to Cuba 
at a time when its production is at an 
all-time high will, in effect, substantially 
continue the pattern established during 
the war and will give Cuba a reasonable 
time within which to adjust gradually its 
production downward to a normal level 
with a minimum of economic disruption. 

The principal difference in the Sugar 
Act of 1948 and the Sugar Act of 1937, 
other than the provision for the reallot¬ 
ment of the Philippine deficit, i.s the pro¬ 
vision for estimating the quantity of 
sugar needed to meet the requirement of 
consumers in the continental United 
States. Several new factors, such as the 
level and trend of consumers’ purchasing 
power, and the relationship between the 
wholesale price of sugar and the general 
cost of living in the United States, are 
required to be taken into consideration, 
but the over-all and controlling guide in 
determining the amount of sugar to be 
made available for consumption is a pro¬ 
vision which requires the establishment 
of a supply of sugar which will be con¬ 
sumed at prices which will not be exces¬ 
sive to consumers and which will fairly 
and equitably protect the sugar industry 
of the United States. 


Memorial for Hon. Joseph Jefferson 
Mansfield 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.CURENCEF.LEA 

OF CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest rewards of serving as a Member 
in the House of Representatives is the 
opportunity of the acquaintance and 
friendship of a very fine group of men 
who come from every section of our 
country. It is a busy life we lead here, 
but It does constantly bring us in con¬ 
tact with each other In the practical 
work of Congress. It Is a contact that 
gives us an opportunity to know, ap¬ 
praise, and appreciate our fellow 
Members. 

There is no ejcperience of my life that 
I appreciate more than the opportunity 
to know and have the friendship of so 
many men who have served in this 
House. 

I will always appreciate Hon. Joseph J. 
Mansfield as one of the men with whom 
I served, for whom I had a personal fond¬ 
ness and respect, and appreciation of his 
services as a Member of this House. We 
began our services here together at the 
beginning of the Sixty-fifth Congress in 
1917. Our first day In the House was 
when we heard the war message of PresI- 
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dent Wilson. From that time until the 
passing of Mr. Mansfield, we had served 
together with almost exactly 2.000 men. 
During that time our votes on general 
measures were pretty much alike. 

Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Knutson, and my¬ 
self were the three suiwiving Members 
who entered Congress with the begin¬ 
ning of the Sixty-fifth Congress. Subse¬ 
quently. Mr. Bland, of Virginia, became 
a new Member with us in the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. In this long association, a 
certain degree of fellowship or common 
bond developed among us. 

Mr. Mansfield v/as a fine type of repre¬ 
sentative of our Republic. Personally, 
he was likable to an unusual degree. He 
had the respect and confidence of his 
colleagues. As chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee he served as 
leader in a program that will long 
Identify him with the initiation of con¬ 
structive developments of far reaching 
advantage to the country. The Nation, 
and particularly his own State of Texas, 
can take a just pride in the career of 
such a man. 


What a Change a Little Word or Two Can 
Make 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP I.EPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings on the Gila reclamation 
project bill, H. R. 1597, and identical 
Senate bill 483, passed in the closing 
hours of this session, one unfriendly to 
the measure said there ought to be a few 
slight changes made in its language ju.st 
a word or two here and there which 
might be called perfecting amendments. 
Now, one of these “slight changes’' was 
to strike out the word “diverted” and 
substitute in lieu thereof the words “of 
or”, in the following language of the bill 
occurring twice in section 1: “acre feet 
of water per annum diverted from the 
Colorado River.” The amendments wore 
not formally offered, and of course the 
Idea was not adopted by the committee 
nor written into the bill. 

Why was I unalterably opposed to such 
a slight change of wording? I was op¬ 
posed to it because if adopted it would 
write into a reclamation law a new con¬ 
cept in regard to irrigation m the West. 
This new concept, carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, was not dreamed of by the 
men who established irrigation and recla¬ 
mation in our western States. If written 
into law, it wouid lead to a labyrinth of 
difficulties making the law impossible of 
administration and creating a field day 
for lawyers. The proposal was not 
adopted in this act, therefore why should 
I speak of it now? Because there will 
be other bills for which the proposal will 
be equally plausible and equally danger¬ 
ous. I bring it up as a warning. 

The Intent of this proposal, so far as It 
is apparent, would be to bring under legal 
consideration and subject to Federal 


accounting all water pumped for irriga¬ 
tion, the assumption being that any wa¬ 
ter pumped out of the ground, no matter 
what its depth, is water “of or from” 
the river within whose basin the water 
is being pumped. Now that may or may 
not be a reasonable assumption. It may 
or may not be provable fact. My con¬ 
tention is, that very much more will need 
to be learned about the source of under¬ 
ground water before any such assump¬ 
tion can be rightfully used. Even if it 
were a provable fact In ail cases. I still 
contend that it would be unwise public 
policy to write that idea into law, espe¬ 
cially so far as It concerns the Colorado 
River Basin waters. The waters of this 
basin constitute a special case—a unique 
case—controlled by law and covenant 
not lightly to be changed. 

I do not want to be misunderstood or 
regarded as frownmg upon the control 
of underground waters. I believe wise 
public policy in the semiarid West re¬ 
quires a local control of water pumped 
out of the ground for irrigation. A suit¬ 
able underground water code is desirable 
even though it is a difficult subject of 
just legislation. I want to emphasize 
that such control of underground water, 
like the control of surface waters, is 
properly a subject of State legislation, 
to be respected by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The unique case of the Colorado 
River Basin waters arises out of the fact 
that the degree and pattern of water 
control by the Federal Government and 
by the States of the basin have been 
fixed by compacts and irrevocable law. 
Any change in the plan must be by the 
same authority. 

Another less apparent but probably 
equally significant result of this proposal, 
if it should be written into law, would be 
that any artificial precipitation over a 
water shed could be made the subject of 
legal control by such language written 
into the statute. If we are to consider 
waters “of or from” a river, regardless of 
how such water is taken out of the river 
to its point of application, we cannot 
overlook water carried by evaporation 
and later received from the clouds. 
While all moisture comes through clouds, 
getting it from them artificially is not 
only a scientific possibility but already 
an accomplished fact. However, mete¬ 
orology has not been carried to such an 
extent as to enable scientists to compute 
V7ith accuracy the exact source of water 
which is brought by the clouds. This 
puzzling matter would be involved. 

II moisture is obtained on the Colorado 
River watershed by artificial means, can 
it be assumed that that water came from 
the Colorado River or from the Gulf of 
California, or from the Gulf of Mexico, 
or from the Pacific Ocean? The pre¬ 
sumption is great that it came from one 
of these sources, but it might have come 
from others. We do know t-hat in the 
hot area in the Colorado River Basin 
evaporation losses from Lake Meade and 
other reservoirs are enormous; hundreds 
of thousands of acre-feet of water which 
the farmers would like to have for irriga¬ 
tion are lifted annually through evap¬ 
oration from the rivers, the artificial 
lakes, and the open canals before that 
water can reach the irrigation head 
gates, to be applied on the land. Now, if 


by the newest scientific methods we are 
able to capture that moisture In clouds 
and precipitate it on the land, should the 
law include such water in river account¬ 
ing? T state emphatically that it should 
not be included in our river accounting. 
First, because of our lack of knowledge 
of the source of such clouds, and second, 
because such an accounting would dis¬ 
courage if not prohibit the application of 
science In this new way to furnish water 
for thirsty land. 

In the desperate struggle for water in 
the Colorado River Basin, it is likely that 
future attempts will be made to write 
into law the little words “of or from” 
instead of “diverted from” in an effort to 
subject to Federal control waters seeping 
underground from it and waters carried 
from it in the atmosphere, as well as 
waters diverted from it in the usual way. 
It is my considered judgment that all 
such attempts to extend Federal control 
should be defeated. 


How Can the Republican Members of 
This Congress Explain Their Errors of 
Omission and of Commission to Their 
Constituents? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress is his¬ 
tory: but what a sad history. 

I can only ask you: “How can you Re¬ 
publicans go back to the people who 
elected you and explain how you have 
betrayed them?” 

Your majority leader, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Indiana IMr. HalleckI 
in his political recital used all the old 
worn-out Repubilcan chestnuts. Ho 
pointed with pride to the alleged ac¬ 
complishments of the Eightieth Congress 
and viewed with alarm everything else. 
He especially ciied legislation passed in 
behall of veterans. 

But behold, here is a statement by the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
Rogers!, the Republican chairman of the 
Committee on Veteran Affairs, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post, a Repub¬ 
lican daily. The headline reads: “GOP 
bosses killed GI bills.” 

Is not the gentleman from Indiana 
a GOP boss? 

The only veteran bills passed by this 
Republican do-noaung Congress, as the 
lady from Massachusetts pointed out in 
her public statement, were minor, willi 
the exception of the ca.shing of terminal- 
leave bonds; and it will be recalled by 
veterans that then the issue was lorced 
by Democratic Member.s, and the bill was 
passed unanimously on a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

REPUBLICANS DID NOT DCLIVEK FOB VETEBANS 

Such urgent and fundamental prob¬ 
lems as raising the ceilings on subsist¬ 
ence allowances for GIs taking on-the- 
job training, or studying under the GI 
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bill of rights, or of providing automobiles 
for disabled veterans, were not touched, 
in spite of the pleas and activities of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts, my¬ 
self. and other Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to mention 
some of the things that the Republican 
Party has delivered that do not clearly 
appear in the roll calls. 

The Republican Party has delivered 
the American people into the hands of 
Big Business, firmly wrapped up in a 
bundle of high prices tied in red string. 

The Republican Party has delivered 
American ex-servicemen—and for that 
matter American citizens—into the 
hands of the j'eal-estate lobby. 

The Republican Party has delivered 
labor and management into the hands 
of lawyers with the Taft-Hartley bill. 
That is one profession which needs to 
fear no future depression. 

It also appears that not the Republi¬ 
can Party but the United States Post 
Office Department Is going to do the de¬ 
livering. The purely political message 
of the gentleman from Indiana is being 
printed in this issue of the. Record for 
free mailing by Republicans. 

ABJ£CT KBPDBLXCAN SimREMOER TO PRESSURE 
LOnniES IS NOT HEROIC 

Mr. Speaker, do you believe for one 
moment that the people will hail you as 
heroes because you surrendered abjectly 
to the power lobby, the sugar lobby, the 
wool lobby, the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ lobby, the high-tarifi 
lobby, the real-estate dealers’ lobby, the 
copper lobby, the railroad lobby, and to 
every one of the high-pressure, selfish, 
special-interest lobbies which have 
gathered like dollar-markcd flies about 
the Washington honeypot during this 
last 7 months, dictating to you legi-sla- 
tion in the interest of all the combina¬ 
tions and trusts? 

Can you be proud of your assaults on 
the hard-won rights of labor, and on 
the civil rights of American citizens, or 
of you:- shocking posthumous slaps at 
our great wartime President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, so ioved not only by 
our people but by the people of the 
world? 

Perhaps you Republicans will point 
with pride to your action in repealing 
the Price Control Act and completely 
killing off OPA. which has enabled your 
friendly contributors of huge campaign 
funds~the meat packers, the dairy com¬ 
bines, the shoe manufacturers, the big 
food processors, the chain stores, and 
the w’holesale houses—to supply the 
American people with $1.25 steaks and 
chops; 89-cent bacon; 79-cent eggs; 20- 
cent milk; 14-cent bread; in short, with 
every necessity of life, at prices from 200 
to 300 percent higher, all this notwith¬ 
standing the fabulous profits now being 
made by those who hold the monopoly 
on distribution. 

CAN TAKE NO PR1T>E IN LABOR BECORD 

Are you going to point with pride to 
your record on labor legislation? 

You rode roughshod over all decency 
to pass the Taft-Hartley antiunion bill, 
and then passed it again over President 
Truman’s veto. This destroyed basic 
rights of labor granted in the Wagner 
Act. It is not workable, even disregard- 


Ing its manifest repressive unfairness. 
It is a vicious law. from which you and 
the Nation, labor and management, will 
be long in recovering. 

You boast that you have not repealed 
any of the New Deal laws which for years 
you have so viciously criticized and op¬ 
posed: yet you have emasculated our 
protective labor lar/s, the Norrls-La- 
Guardia Act. the Bacon Act, and the 
Minimum Wage Act and the Wagner 
Act. You did not have to repeal them 
to render them Impotent. 

SPECIAL INTEREST LEGISLATION DID NOT HELP 
THE VETERANS 

When the bill to extend the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation was 
brought out, you stripped it of its power 
to finance veterans’ homes in the inter¬ 
est of your friends, the mortgage bank¬ 
ers, who wanted to handle that mort¬ 
gage business and who also wanted RFC 
to be an agency for the benefit of the 
big corporations only. Will you argue 
that that was in the Interest of the vet¬ 
erans? 

In the miscalled rent control bill you 
did thiee things: You took off the re¬ 
maining controls on distribution of 
scarce materials prer latmely, thus 
doubling the cost of new homes and 
halving their number; you wrecked the 
veterans’ emergency housing program; 
and you increased rents 15 percent. Will 
you say that was in the interest of the 
veterans or of the consumers? 

You tried to put over a phony tax re¬ 
duction bill; but President Truman, with 
the courage of true statesmanship, ex¬ 
posed the dishonesty of this “pennies for 
the poor and thousands for the rich” 
kind of tax reduction, and twice vetoed 
the bill; and not even the desperate 
cracking of the party whip could carry 
that bill over his veto. 

In appropriation bills you have done 
what you dared not do in substantive 
law. You have deprived every agency 
dealing with human beings and with hu¬ 
man needs of the funds necessary to 
be efficient and effective. You have not 
stinted War and Navy nor any other de¬ 
partment or office which can be helpful 
to Big Business; but you have cut and 
sla.shed at Federal Security Agency, De¬ 
partment of Labor, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Department of the Interior—you 
have crippled every agency which serves 
tiic plain people, and which therefore 
you do not like. 

REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION ALWAYS SOAKS THE 
POOR AND CODDLES THE UCH 

You adopted, with only 2 hours of de¬ 
bate, a constitutional amendment to 
limit the tenure of office of a President— 
a cheap exhibition of political animosity 
toward a dead man who piloted this Na¬ 
tion, and the whole world, through its 
most trying times to the ultimate tri¬ 
umph of democracy. 

Yes. you extended some of the wartime 
rationing powers of the President but 
you limited them to the Interests of Big 
Business. 

You added $2,000,000 to the cost of liv¬ 
ing of the American housewife by pass¬ 
ing the Sugar Act for the benefit of the 
Sugar Trust. 

You lowered the import tax on copper; 
but I want to point out that you did it, 


not In the interest of the consuming pub¬ 
lic or of labor, but mainly because Big 
Business demanded it. 

In the wool-grab bill you tried to sad¬ 
dle on the backs of the American people 
an additional tax of $400,000,000 for Just 
a small group of beneficiaries, and at the 
same time to scuttle the whole recipro¬ 
cal-trade program. Tliis bill was so bad 
that the President had to veto It. In its 
place you passed another bill which at 
least had the worst features removed, but 
is still bad as it will cost the American 
consumer hundreds of millions—yes, bil¬ 
lions—of dollars In the next 5 years. 

NO CONGRESS IN MY LONG MEMORY HAS BEEN SO 
OBEDIENT TO PRESSURE LOBBIES 

Although there never was a time when 
all business was so prosperous and dis¬ 
astrous inflation so close, you insisted on 
removing all credit controls and encour¬ 
aging a resumption of the same instal¬ 
ment buying which helped bring on the 
1929 crash. Then you took the tax off 
short sales of securities to further en¬ 
courage the same kind of stock-market 
gambling that we had in 1927 and 1928 
and which precipitated the crash in 1929. 

This has been the most obedient Con¬ 
gress toward lobbyists and the special 
Interests within my long memory of con¬ 
gressional sessions. Never have I seen 
lobbyists so bold, so impudent, nor so 
successful. 

With that anxiety always to please the 
pressure groups from Big Business and 
the lobby boys you made it possible for 
the meat packers who were not originally 
eligible for subsidy payments at the be¬ 
ginning of the war to get In on the gravy 
at the expense of millions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. Yet many of 
these favored firms were the fly-by-night 
black marketeers who appeared during 
the war, either with the blessing of the 
few big packers in opposition to them, 
to take advantage of the needs of the 
people. Under the New Deal you so often 
denounce, these subsidies were to help 
the consumers; but as you have distorted 
them they have become merely addi¬ 
tional hand-outs to the profit-fat proc¬ 
essors. 

You passed the Rees so-called loyalty 
bill, W'hich even outstanding Republican 
newspapers have condemned as un- 
American, and which would deprive mil¬ 
lions of Government employees of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. It is no 
secret that this bill was not only aimed 
at driving from Government all liberals 
and progressives, but also at those with 
foreign-sounding names, and at the rep¬ 
resentatives of minority racial and reli¬ 
gious groups. 

I will concede that President Truman 
has signed many of the bills you passed, 
even though he has not approved of 
them. You know that he had to accept 
them because he did not want to reduce 
our government to complete paralysis 
whilG you were wrangling, and that be 
was obliged to hold his nose while doing 
so. 

NmgBl! axe some OF THE REPUBLICAN SINS OF 
OMISSION 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of what 
you did do; and now I am going to call 
off some of the things you did not do. 
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You pointed with alarm, I know not 
how many times, to the dangers of 
communism; but when are you going to 
take the same alarm over fascism, which 
in my judgment is fully as dangerous: yes, 
is even more dangerous to the demo¬ 
cratic form of government than commu¬ 
nism? You were successful in preventing 
the Government Printing Office from 
printing 100,000 copies of the pamphlet, 
Fascism in Action, prepared for the Dem¬ 
ocratic gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat¬ 
man] for distribution by Members; but 
you gladly printed more than a half 
million copies of Communism in Action. 
Do you actually want the people to be 
uninformed, unwarned, and relaxed 
toward the creeping dangers of reaction 
and fascism? Do you believe in free 
speech only for Republicans? 

Every action you have taken has in¬ 
creased the cost of living. 

Instead of acting on any of my reso¬ 
lutions to investigate the high cost of 
living, or the meat industry, or the busi¬ 
ness lobbies who have dictated your legis¬ 
lative record, you did everything within 
your power to “get back to normalcy” 
without any regard for the fact that 
these are not normal times, and that the 
process of reconversion from 14 years of 
global v;ar is not as simple as reconvert¬ 
ing from 14 years of popular Democratic 
control to 2 years of Republican Big 
Business control. 

It is true that in these hectic closing 
weeks the Joint Committee on the Eco¬ 
nomic Report held a few hearings; but 
you called as witnesses chiefly those same 
people who deliberately advocated that 
price controls .should be taken off, and 
who claimed 2 years ago that when ceil¬ 
ings v/ere removed prices would fall and 
supplies would flow to market. 

Do you still believe them? The coun¬ 
try docs not. 

PESSIMISTIC ABOUT BESULTS FROM 
INVESTIGATIONS 

When you learned that, following my 
importunities to the Attorney General, 
the Department of Justice had decided 
to launch a full-scale investigation of 
the criminal conspiracies which have 
boosted living costs 59 percent since you 
came into power, you hurriedly passed a 
resolution directing the Committee on 
Agriculture to do a little investigating; 
but I shall be surprised if all industries 
are not white-washed. 

You have set up a Joint committee to 
Investigate housing with $150,000 to 
spend. I am fearful that this will only 
be a case of the real-estate lobby vindi¬ 
cating itself. I am pessimistic about 
getting $150,000 worth of results. 

You prate of free enterprise; but how 
can there be free enterprise when you 
continuously legislate to strengthen the 
vicious powers of the trusts and com¬ 
binations, which even the National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers which seems 
to dictate your actions was forced to 
warn against? 

In the last 2 years 2,800 of the smaller 
competing businesses have been ab¬ 
sorbed by these colossal corporations un¬ 
der one gaping loophole in the Antitrust 
Acts. A Democratic Member of this 
House, the gentleman from Tennes.see 
LMr. Kefauver], recognizing the danger 


to free enterprise which results from un¬ 
checked monopoly, prepared and Intro¬ 
duced a bill to close that loophole; the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reported the bill; but your 
Republican Rules Committee refused to 
grant a rule even to permit the House 
to vote on this bill. 

You talk a lot about cruarding and 
helping small business; but while you 
talk and legislate to give greater power 
to the big corporations small business 
gets smaller and smaller. Soon there 
will be no small business. 

REPUBLICAN CONGRESS COSTS DOUBLE THAT OF 
THE DEMOCRATS 

You have sold out to Wall Street and 
Big Business on every front. Your Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations has caused the 
firing or the reduction in pay of thou¬ 
sands of little employees in Govern¬ 
ment, yet that same committee brought 
in the registered lobbyists of chambers 
of commerce and other business organi¬ 
zations to pass on the budgets of the 
American people and has Itself spent 
more than $100,000 this year. Some of 
you have furnished desks and oflQce space 
to lobbyists. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a startling thing to 
discover that an actual itemized recapit¬ 
ulation of the appropriations and expen¬ 
ditures for special investigations of the 
select and standing committees of the 
House in the Eightieth Congress shows 
that already $1,430,704 have been author¬ 
ized or appropriated. 

In the Srventy-ninth Congress, under 
the Democratic administration, when we 
had many investigations under way for 
the benefit of the people, the total au¬ 
thorisations for select committees for 2 
years amounted to only $1 270 219 and 
we spent of that amount only $836,456. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the reports 
of the standing committees of the Clerk 
of the House indicate that already the 
legislative committees have spent more 
than $1,000,000—a figure which does, of 
course, include the expenditure of $143,- 
000 for special investigations. 

Among the expenditures to be made is 
the payment of $25,000 to such NAM 
.spokesmen as J. Cheever Cowdin, John 
W. Hanes. Ro.swcll Magill, E. H. Lane, 
and John F. Connelly for advice on tax 
legislation. We do not need or want a 
national sales tax such as these men in¬ 
tend to recommend, and the American 
people do not want or need advice from 
.such .spokesmen for the most selfish eco¬ 
nomic group.s in the country. 

I suspect that before the year is over 
you will find that you have spent over 
$2,000,000 for jaunts around the world 
and for smearing the New Dealers. 

You have toyed with the bills on health 
and social-security programs, but no one 
now believes you have serious intentions 
toward this very serious legislation. 

It is true that you passed the antipoll 
tax bill, but only because you were satis¬ 
fied the Senate would not act. 

Where Is the antilynching bill? Still 
In committee. 

Where is the Pair Employment Prac¬ 
tice Act which you promised to enact? 
Support of that bill Is written into your 
1944 party platform, or would you like to 
forget about that, too? 


YOU HAVE AGAIN FILIBUSTERED IN COMMITTEE 

AGAINST THE WAGNER HOUSING BILL FOB 

HOMES FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Last year you deliberately staged a 
committee filibuster and smothered the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill to death, and 
this year you have repeated the process, 
although, if passed, this measure would 
help get housing for our veterans and 
for our homeless citizens at prices they 
can afford to pay. 

You have done nothing about raising 
minimum wages, although your policies 
have cut the real wages of American 
workers in half by almost doubling the 
cost of living since you have been in 
power. 

If you were honest, you would not say 
you point with pride to this Congress. 

You would say, “We look with appre¬ 
hension and dismay upon our deplorable 
record, and we are going off on a lot of 
junkets at the expense of the taxpayers 
to avoid facing the voters.” 

NO ACTION TAKEN TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF 

800,000 TRAGIC VICTIMS OF HITLER HORROR 

AND OPPRESSION 

You do not want to mention the fact 
that you adjourned without taking any 
action on the Stratton bill to permit 
400,000 victims of Nazi terror and war¬ 
fare to enter the United States, although 
this bill was endorsed and recommended 
by your high command; nor did you take 
any action on my own bill, which was 
introduced 3 months before the Stratton 
bill, and which would have authorized 
the entry of only 200.000 of these suf¬ 
fering displaced persons, all within the 
quota, nor was I given an opportunity 
for full discussion of my bill. 

Therefore, you start two wo^ld-cir¬ 
cling .uinUets off with big appropriations 
to investigate conditions abroad. I sup¬ 
pose you want to find out if these 800,000 
homeless, stateless refugees from Hitler’s 
war of extermination—70 percent of 
whom are God-fearing Catholics and 
20 percent of whom are equally God¬ 
fearing Jew.s—really exist and are really 
.suffering. I can tell you from here that 
most of these tragic DP’s arc women, 
children, and old men. 

COUNTRY PRAYS TO BE DELIVERED FROM 
REPUBLICANS 

A jovial gentleman on your side of 
the aisle whom I shall leave nameless, 
but who is noted for his epigrams, said 
last lall that the Republican Congress 
would open each day’s session with a 
prayer and close it with a probe. 

Well, you Republicans have your 
probes going to distract public attention 
from your failures and it is the country 
that already is praying to be delivered 
from you. 

I know" it is very wonderful to go from 
State to State—except, of course, your 
own—and from country to country in 
airplan(?s while the taxpayers pay the 
bill. Mr. Speaker, I do not blame any 
of you for not wanting to go back home 
to your districts where you would have 
to face the people and explain your rec¬ 
ord of the last 7 months. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe very strongly in 
real and useful investigations. The 
power of investigation is one of the most 
valuable and precious powers of Con¬ 
gress. But I do not like to see that power 
misused. 
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For instance, your Conunlttee on Un- 
American Activities has been used for 
partisan purposes. That committee has 
smeared liberals and progressives, but 
it has done little or nothing to investigate 
and expose the Fascists, the real enemies 
ol our form of Government. To the con¬ 
trary, it has encouraged them, and has 
given a forum to such exponents of an 
un-American attitude as Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Walter S. Steele, and other rab¬ 
ble* rousers who have been given an 
opportunity to spread their undemocratic 
doctrines of contempt and hatred for 
all progressives, liberals, new dealers, and 
minority groups. 

And yes—I almost forgot—the com¬ 
mittee has found time to make a few 
tups to California to “investigate” some 
of the ladies of Hollywood. 

im’E3TIG\TTONS WILL EE DKOFPICI) WHEN HEAT. 

MTSCBEANTD are DISCXIVimED 

You will go on with your investiga¬ 
tions, but I tell you now that when you 
find the real miscreants you will drop 
them like hot potatoes, for you will 
find that those who have betrayed their 
public trust are not members of the 
Democratic Party, but the Republican 
economic royalists and apologists for 
big-business monopoly. I am satisfied 
that all your investigations will not 
bring anything to light that is detri¬ 
mental to the wonderful record of the 
last 14 years of Democratic adminis¬ 
tration under our late great President 
Roosevelt and under President Truman, 
or to any Democrat or Democratic busi¬ 
nessman or manufacturer. 

But when and if you start investigating 
war contracts and fraudulent contract 
settlements and phony renegotiations, 
you will find that the “gimme boys” were 
almost all. yes, 99 percent Republicans, 
especially those "patriotic” dollar-a-year 
men who were forced on the Government 
for the duration of the war. 

Nearly all of these great “dollar pa¬ 
triots” continued to draw their salaries 
from their own companies; or, as the 
record will show, they had made ar¬ 
rangements to resume their former or 
better positions upon concluding their 
Government service with those whom 
they favored with fat contracts. 

You will find that the big manufac¬ 
turers, the h^g financiers, the big pro¬ 
ducers of raw materials emerged from 
the war stronger than ever before. They 
had accumulated tremendous cash re¬ 
serves, acquired huge new plants costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars at 15 to 
25 percent of the cost to the Government, 
paid for by all the people, the greatest 
profits in all history, and their smaller 
and weaker competition had been killed 
off by collusion among the combines by 
withholding from them during and even 
after the war, steel, lumber, and other 
materials, 

YOU WILL HAVE A BEAR BY THE TAH. 

I also feel that when you investigate 
the purchase and lease of hotels during 
the war, and the subsequent disposal of 
the hotels and the furnishings—as in the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago and others else¬ 
where—^you will find that these profit¬ 
able deals were engineered by and for 
Republicans at a cost of millions upon 
millions to the taxpayers, and you will 


quickly discontinue your investigation. 
That will also be true in any honest In¬ 
vestigation of the real-estate experts who 
recommended, selected, and acquired 
sites for many of the factories, camps, 
and new plants out in the sticks, far re¬ 
moved. as I have frequently criticized on 
the floor, from more advantageous 
places. And at what a cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

You will surely come to the conclusion 
that .you have a bear by the tail and 
quickly try to turn loose. You will not 
dare charge this waste of funds to the 
Democrats, because you know the evi¬ 
dence would disclose that it has all been 
done by Republicans under a Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of the Navy who 
were Republicans; of a Secretary of War 
and Assistant Secretary w'ho were Re¬ 
publicans; and other highly placed cor¬ 
poration officials, all of whom were Re¬ 
publicans. 

Mr. Speaker, you promised—you and 
the big boys of business—you promised 
the country that as soon as OPA was 
abolished and price controls were re¬ 
moved the supply of everything would 
Increase and the cost of living and of 
homes would fall. No such thing has 
happened, despite the President’s ap¬ 
peal. 

Instead, we now read that Republic 
Steel, headed by Tom Girdler, once treas¬ 
urer of the Republican Party, Is increas¬ 
ing the price of steel by an amount about 
three times the actual increases in labor 
costs, and other steel makers are doing 
the same, notwithstsinding that every 
steel company is making the greatest and 
longest-sustained profits in history. 

The coal barons are doing the same 
thing. 

PRICE increases NOT JUSTIFIED BY WAGE 
INCREASES 

The NAM as spokesman for big in¬ 
dustries has tried to justify price in- 
crea.ses on the grounds that wages have 
increased. 

Yes, wages have increased—some—for 
a few. 

About 12,000,000 out of the 60.000.000 
gainfully employed Americans have re¬ 
ceived wage increases running from 12 
to 18 percent. 

But that means that only one-fifth of 
all wage earners have enjoyed such In¬ 
creases; only one out of every five work¬ 
ers got a raise, but they all received the 
cut in their real earnings brought about 
by a 59-peicent increase in the cost of 
living. 

From the mo.st recent statement of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr. Spe.akcr, I have selected this single 
paragraph in contrast showing how the 
corporations have increased their work¬ 
ing capital: 

The net working capital of United States 
corporations was estimated at $59,000,000,000 
as of March 31, 1947. according to tbo quar¬ 
terly analysis made public today by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Dur¬ 
ing the 3 months, January through March 
1947, working capital Increased by $1,700,000,- 
000, a somewhat lower rate than In the pre¬ 
ceding quarter, although considerably higher 
than in the first quarter of 1946. The In¬ 
crease In net working capital reflected in a 
large Increase In total current assets amount¬ 
ing to $3,600,000,000 while total current lia¬ 
bilities rose by $800,000,000. 


INFLATION CUTS BXAL XARNINCS OF ALL TBO; LOW 
INCOME GROUPS 

Although the country as a whole en¬ 
joys a greater prosperity than ever be¬ 
fore, and bankers and industrialists are 
accumulating still greater wealth, as I 
have already pointed out, the rank and 
file of the American people are neces¬ 
sarily forced to restrict them.selvcs In 
every way in their mode of living, due to 
the outrageous high costs of living which 
constantly outrun any Increase in in¬ 
come. 

The special Interest blocs have dug 
deep into the pockets of the people; the 
various farm blocs, repre.senting grain 
producers, cotton planters, wool growers, 
peanut farmers, t,obacco raisers, and the 
food processors, have all worked side by 
side with the pressure groups from re¬ 
tailers. wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
financiers to gain advantage at the ex¬ 
pense of the people. 

It is the whitc-collared workers, the 
annuitants and pensioners, the insur¬ 
ance beneficiaries, who suffer the most 
and are mulcted and robbed and find It 
impossible to make ends meet. They 
have had to sell their Government bonds 
in which they had invested their savings 
for protection in years to come, merely 
to eat and be decently clothed. 

I fully appreciate that what I have said 
will not be pleasing to the ears of a few 
of my wealthy friends; however. I feel 
it is my duty to the people to call atl/Cn- 
tion to the way you Republicans have 
betrayed the masses, 

IN 104B THE PEOPLE WILL CALL ON DEMOCRATS 
FOR RESCUE PROM REPUBLICAN MISRULE 

The excuses you will try to make will 
avail you little. 

The public-opinion polls show already 
that in 1948 the voters again will call on 
the Democratic Party for rescue from 
Republican misrule. 

Your accomplishments In the Interest 
of big business begen in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress with the aid of a Repub¬ 
lican coalition with a few reactionary 
Democrats, but in this Congress, due to 
your misleading and pull-the-wool-ovcr- 
the-eyes-of-the-people campaign, .you 
succeeded in winning a clear majority in 
the membership of both Houses. There¬ 
fore, the honor of the.se accomplishments 
in the interest of the greedy and against 
the interest of the common people is 
all yours. 

AFTER 7 MONTHS THE PEOPLE HAVE HAD 
ENOUGH OF TUB REPUBLICANS 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican leaders 
seem to feel that they can fool and mis¬ 
lead the American people in 19^8 as they 
did In the 1946 campaign, feeding them 
with reckless promises, distorted propa¬ 
ganda, half-truths and untruths. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the people have 
had enough. 

One of your outstanding leaders made 
a surprising speech in Boston. He bit¬ 
terly assailed the New Deal, saying that 
business had suffered under the New 
Deal for 14 years, while the Democratic 
Party had conspired against free enter¬ 
prise. He should have known better. 

The truth is, and don’t think that the 
people have forgotten, that when Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt was elected tliere was no 
enterprise of any kind. 
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Banks were falling on every corner; 
stocks were so low the brokers had to 
Jump off the East River docks to find 
them; factories and plants were closed; 
homes and offices and apartments were 
untenanted; 18.000,000 jobless people 
walked the streets and the highways, 
hungry, disillusioned, embittered, and 
hopeless. Farms were on the auction 
block. Home owners were losing their 
homes, helpless to save their equities. 

The bitter truth is that this Nation 
was closer to revolution than at any time 
since 1776. 

Then the New Deal came into power. 
The brave and vibrant voice of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt declared: “All we have 
to fear is fear itself * • • we have a 

rendezvous with destiny.” 

There was the famous “hundred days" 
when new legislation flowed out of Con¬ 
gress to meet the dire emergency. Banks 
reopened. Factories flung wide their 
doors and started their motors humming. 
The working people went back to work. 
Decent profits began to appear. Farm¬ 
ers and home owners borrowed the 
money they needed at low interest on 
favorable terms. Their markets were 
restored and they began to make a profit 
again. 

Now, 14 years later—14 years of wise 
and successful New Deal leadership, 
meeting our problems head-on, never 
sacrificing our democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment or our free elections—we have 
60,000,000 people at work. Business is 
booming. Measured by every index, our 
prosperity is so great that our only just 
cause of anxiety is the danger of a run¬ 
away inflation. 

And the Republican Party is doing 
everything possible to encourage infla¬ 
tion in the name of free enterprise. 

You like the idea of a big boom that 
goes bust. 

There are always some “smart opera¬ 
tors” ready to make a killing out of hu¬ 
man misery, unemployment, deflation; 
and you have made yourselves the er¬ 
rand boys for those cruel profiteers, your 
friends, the Wall Street manipulators. 
They are the ones to whom you will 
deliver. 

THE REPUBLICANS HAVE FAILED MISERABLY 

Notwithstanding all the Insincere 
promises, the misrepresentations, the 
scare campaigns, and the ballyhoo of the 
Republican 1946 campaign, the fact re¬ 
mains that the Republican Party has 
miserably failed in its responsibilities to 
the Nation and tb the world in the last 
session of Congress. 

They have failed to adopt any con¬ 
structive plan or policy. 

They have failed to adopt positive leg¬ 
islation to meet real needs. 

Everything the Republicans have done 
has been repressive and negative. They 
have been busy turning the clock back— 
faster and faster, farther and farther. 

Because of that failure they will nat¬ 
urally resort again to a campaign of mis¬ 
representations and falsehoods, just as 
they did in 1920, when they fell back on 
a smear campaign against the League of 
Nations, as I have so often pointed out on 
this floor. 

The Republicans seem able to do noth¬ 
ing but disparage what the Democrats 
have done. 


The Democrats have really accom¬ 
plished a wonderful record. They can 
point with real pride to the highest em¬ 
ployment in all history, the most widely 
spread profits, the largest national in¬ 
come, the greatest world power and 
prestige. 

In 14 years we have won two wars— 
the war against depression, want, hun¬ 
ger. and misery; the war against Nazi 
and Japanese aggression. 

In all that time the Republicans have 
been able only to criticize. 

I am not speaking now of those hon¬ 
est Republicans who served their nation 
in our fighting war without regard to 
partisan considerations, just as Demo¬ 
crats did. 

I am talking rather about Republican 
political bankruptcy which can find no 
campaign material except to criticize the 
Democratic leaders who have success¬ 
fully piloted our ship of state through 
the most dangerous times of history. 

REPUBLICANS SEEK TO HIDE THEIR OWN COM¬ 
PLICITY WITH EVIL POWERS 

They can only play upon the unworthy 
fears of our new responsibilities. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
Republicans will again rely upon the 
false issue of communism in the forth¬ 
coming campaign. They will again at¬ 
tempt to becloud the minds of the Ameri¬ 
can people with villification of every 
progressive and independent. Their aim 
is to hide their own complicity with world 
cartels, with special privilege, and with 
reaction. 

Not even their own pet spokesmen will 
support their position. 

As quoted in the pre.ss. Lady Nancy 
Astor, Virginia heiress and British peer, 
the darling of the reactionary Repub¬ 
lican newspapers, recently said about 
United Nations: 

The real difference between the UN tfnd the 
League of Nations is that America Is in. If 
America had been In the League of Nations 
we wouldn't have had the last war. 

She was only repeating what I have 
said so often. 

By their lefusal to enter the League 
of Nations, merely to gain political ad¬ 
vantage, to win an election, the Repub¬ 
licans are actually responsible for the 
terrible Second World War; and now 
they are frankly flirting with the idea 
of repudiating the United Nations for the 
same selfish and short-sighted reasons. 

THE PEOPI.E HAVE NEITHER FAITH NOR HOPE 
IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The hope of America, Mr. Speaker, is 
in the Democratic Party; the hope of the 
whole world is in the Democratic Party. 
That is the only political party in the 
United States which has shown a ma¬ 
ture acceptance of the responsibilities 
of our power within the framework of 
our Constitution and our traditions. 

The people can have neither faith nor 
hope in the Republican Party. There 
lies nothing. 

It is true that now, when farmers are 
receiving the highest prices in history 
and are making lots of money, the once 
bankrupt bankers have their vaults 
crammed with profits, and no one needs 
to look very hard for a job. they seem 
ungrateful to the Democratic Party. 


THESE POLITICAL INVESTIGATIONS DO YOU NO 
GOOD 

But they can read the handwriting 
on the wall, and I believe—and the opin¬ 
ion polls show—that after only 7 months 
of a Republican majority in Congress the 
farmers are ready to join with labor In 
bringing the Democratic Party back to 
full power. 

In conclusion. Mr. Speaker, let me 
warn you that the thousands and thou¬ 
sands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
you are spending in purely political “in¬ 
vestigations” are not doing you any good 
at all. 

You should have learned from the flop 
of the Pearl Harbor Investigation; but 
you did not. 

The smear investigation of the Hughes 
airplane contracts and of the Roosevelt 
family is so obviously and so rankly po¬ 
litical, so nauseatingly a part of the 
conspiracy between the high Republican 
leadership and special business monop¬ 
oly, that already it has had a bad re¬ 
action in the public press and in the 
public mind. 

Most of even the conservative news¬ 
papers have openly charged that the 
whole investigation is part of the Re¬ 
publican strategy for the 1948 campaign 
of “running against President Roose¬ 
velt.” 

Repeatedly I have urged and demand¬ 
ed that all contracts be investigated. 
You should not confine your investiga¬ 
tion to the minnow contractors; turn 
your attention also to the sharks who 
have, up to this time, received 95 percent 
of the contracts and the profits and zero 
percent of the investigations. 

The country is demanding, as I de¬ 
mand. that in all this investigating you 
are doing you pay equal attention to all 
the giant manufacturers and their 
planted stooges in Government who saw 
that they got special consideration and 
advance notice of the fattest contracts, 
whereby the Government—and that 
means the people—were defrauded of 
millions, if not billions, of dollars. 

When are you going to investigate 
them? 


A Splendid Tribute 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. HOWES MEADE 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave accorded I desire to place 
in the Congressional Record the splen¬ 
did tribute paid to the United States of 
America by the Star and Herald, of Pan¬ 
ama City, Panama, on July 4, 1947. 

The Star and Herald is the outstand¬ 
ing daily newspaper published in Cen¬ 
tral America, and enjoys a wide and 
commanding influence. For almost a 
century it has perlormed notable service 
in promoting friendly relations between 
the United State.s and the Government 
of Panama, and has been an unfailing 
and effective advocate of the principles 
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of pan-Americanlsm. Particularly has 
all this been true since the publication 
has been—in the more recent years, and 
now—in the hands of Messrs. Thomas O. 
Duque, chief owner and publisher; A. V, 
McQeachy, editor; and Cterald Z. Typal« 
dos, general manager. 

The story of the Star and Herald is a 
most interesting one. It was founded in 
1849, about the time when the trans- 
Isthmlan railroad was begun, and it has 
ever since continued. During all the 
years it has been published in English 
and Spanish, companion editions; and, 
during the French period of canal con¬ 
struction, it was trilingual in character, 
a French section being added. The best 
Interests of the Panama Canal have al¬ 
ways been cherished by those in charge 
of the paper. Unceasingly, and effec¬ 
tively, the Star and Herald has fought 
against the infiltrations of communism 
into Latin America, and de.serves the 
highest commendation therefor. 

I may suggest, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have had some first-hand knowledge of 
the Star and Herald and Isthmian In¬ 
stitutions, generally, for during World 
War 11, in our naval organization I was 
stationed at Balboa, C. Z., as communi¬ 
cations officer during the months of July 
and August 1944 and during the months 
of May. June, and July 1945. I was then 
transferred to the naval air base at Coco 
Solo, on the Atlantic side, as staff com¬ 
munications officer of the Fifteenth Na¬ 
val District, advance base, and thus 
served until the latter part of December 
1945. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

1776—JULT FOURTH—1847 

Today, as the news filters Into many of the 
far corners of the earth as well as to the 
metropolitan areas, from millions of llp.s a 
murmured “God Bless America” will rise as 
an expression of gratitude to the Almighty 
for having encouraged the growth of such a 
mighty and at the same time humane and 
God-fearing nation as the United States of 
America 

Even us It was in the days when totalitarian 
Nui;l fascism was making its evil might felt 
throughout the world and threatening the 
freedom of men everywhere, Bimilnrly to¬ 
day—the one hundred and seventy-first nn- 
nlversarv of Independence of the Nation 
which Wasiungton and his stalwarts founded 
in 1776 —finds Uncle Sam on his feet ready 
to cleicnd those same freedoms from the 
threats of totalitarian communism. 

Thi.s anniversary of Independence finds the 
United States and the nations of the demo- 
ciatir Occident vlitually at a definite paiting 
of the way.s with Russia whose coinnutnism 
hat. made it imposbible for the world to leturn 
to the ways of peace though the guns ceased 
firing on the major battlefields of Europe al¬ 
most 2 year.'; ago. 

After straining every point to appease Rus¬ 
sia and convince her that the democratic Oc¬ 
cident is not her enemy the United States 
and the other representatives of occidental 
civilization seem now determined to travel 
the road to peace alone—without Russia— 
the chief Impediment In the attainment of 
the desired goal. 

Thus democracy led by Uncle Sam, serves 
notice that she will now stilve to make sure 
that the democratic way of life shall not be 
tampered with by the totalitarlans who seek 
to place all humanity in a strait-jacket and 
destroy the Individual’s sense ol his God- 
given right to free self-expression. 


The one hundred imd seventy-first anni¬ 
versary of independence of the United States 
finds the democracies of the world In a state 
of expectation as Uncle Sam stands pledged 
to stretch his hands across the oceans to lend 
aid to the stricken democracies of Europe and 
Asia to restore their economic equilibrium, 
and so be able to live free of the chaos and 
human misery in which totalitarian commu¬ 
nism seeks the basis for world-wide domi¬ 
nation. 

Having lived and prospered In the demo¬ 
cratic way of life sln(» the definitive estab¬ 
lishment of the Nation, the United States 
offers generoub aid to the war-disrupted na¬ 
tions of the Old World and the Orient. It Is 
a gigantic task which Uncle 6am Is ready to 
assume, but it is quite In keeping with the 
Old World and the Orient to also enjoy life 
In democracy. It Is a gigantic task which 
Uncle Sam Is ready to assume, but it is quite 
in keeping with the gigantic proportions of 
that young and Industrious Nation which, 
only 171 years old, rides easily in the fore¬ 
front of the world’s leaders In moral and ma¬ 
terial greatness. 

This great power of the great democracy 
of the Western Remisphere, created with the 
toll and sweat ol freemen who preferred free¬ 
dom In foreign lands to slavery in the home¬ 
land, will be used to help the old nations 
recover their economic Independence de¬ 
stroyed by totalitarian aggression. 

Freedom has been the password in the 
lands which make up the great United 
States ol America today, and freedom from 
totalitarian regimentation and enslavement 
Is the legend on the banner which democratic 
America offers the prostrate people of Eu¬ 
rope—the stock from which Its people sprung. 

The Communist’s propaganda that Uncle 
Sam Is out to further imperialistic alms is 
a vicious misrepresentation of the facts. 
This is evident to any who Is not too lazy to 
think things out for himself. It satisfies only 
those who came into the world with an In¬ 
grained Inferiority complex which distorts 
their view of life and prevents them from 
recognizing the truth. 

Though the United States undlsputably 
stands In the forefront of the world’s great 
and mighty, and though it might have used 
its power to subject many of the free na¬ 
tions bf the New World, on this one hundred 
and seventy first anniversary of Its inaugura¬ 
tion as a free Nation, it can hold its head 
high and look any people In the eye, con¬ 
vinced that there are no skeletons In its 
closet which could shame them. No nation 
In the Western Hemisphere groans under 
chains of Yankee domination; all are free 
people, subject only to such chains as they 
impose on themselves. 

Imbocllcfi, unable to recc^nlze tholr tiue 
interests, the eternal malcontents, the px’opa- 
gators of falsehoods, the willing instruments 
of envious incompetents who would sec the 
United States discredited and eliminated In 
order that there might be no bars to their 
depredations against the free institutions of 
the peuple of the Americas and tht world, 
these hove been preaching what they have 
been plea«!t'd to call “Yankee ImperiallEm,*’ 
even as they lauded Russian communism 
which seeks only to rob them of the demo¬ 
cratic heritage which their forefathers left 
them and to which they owe their present 
freedom to think, to talk, and to act 

But time In its Inexorable march has taken 
care to prove that those who so maligned the 
United States and Its intentions were con¬ 
scious or unconscious instruments of bastard 
interests which sought to destroy and divide 
in order to reap an easy harvest among the 
fools who believed their untruths. 

Today the United States of America stands 
as a firm bulwark against the depredations 
of the totalitarlans; today our great North 
American neighbor stands ready to defend 
our democratic way of life, against the at¬ 
tempts Of Russian communism to impose its 


unproved experiment on the people of the 
world. Today Uncle Sam moves to help re¬ 
move from the face of the earth the condi¬ 
tions of misery and himger which Is the soil 
in which communism thrives, and offers to 
help the afflicted nations to restore their eco¬ 
nomic independence on which their political 
independence inevitably rests. This Is what 
the yoimgest of the world’s powers offers the 
rest of the world today. And it is not de¬ 
manding that its recipients mortgage their 
souls In exchange for this help. 

Today we Join the world In congratulating 
the great democracy of North America, and 
wish It success as it acts to make the world 
safe for continued freedom in democracy. 


Ararat Shrine Temple Visits the Nation’s 
Capital 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 

OF MISSOUBZ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a delegation of 500 Shriners and their 
wives, representing Ararat Shrine Tem¬ 
ple, of Kansas City, Mo., visited Wash¬ 
ington en route to their Imperial Coun¬ 
cil Meeting at Atlantic City. The 
6,000 members of Ararat Temple have 
ample cause to be proud of the splendid 
body of men who comprised this colorful 
caravan. 

Arriving In two special trains they 
quickly formed a parade of uniformed 
units, led by the billliantly costumed 
shrine patrol, which act.d as the color 
guard. In succession there followed the 
illustrious potentate of Ararat Temple, 
the Honorable Chet A. Keyes, with the 
members of his divan; a drum and bugle 
corps; the temple chanters; a band: 
and their justly famous mounted guard. 
The guard, consisting of 40 uniformed 
nobles mounted on magnificent and well- 
matched horses, added a spectacular 
note to the line of march. 

Prom the Union Station the parade 
proceeded to the Capitol Plaza, where, 
in a ceremony on the e. ' steps of the 
Capitol, tlie Ararat marchers were wel¬ 
comed by Senators Donnell and Kem. 
of Missouri, and by Members of the 
House of Representatives from Missouri. 

Following this brief ceremony the en¬ 
tire parade moved out4,hrough the Capi¬ 
tol Grounds and down historic Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue, past the great Peace 
Monument, through the busy throngs 
who stopped io watch, to salute the flag, 
to grin at the antics of the tandem- 
driven Missouri mule, and to listen to the 
stirring music of the drum corps and 
band. Make no mistake about it—Wash¬ 
ington knew that Ararat Temple had 
landed in town and had the situation 
well in hand. At the Washington Hotel, 
a mile and a quarter from the Capitol, 
the parade disbanded, gathered for 
luncheon and then followed their own 
sightseeing programs through the rest of 
the day. 

Mr. Speaker, this great and peculiarly 
American organization—the Shrine— 
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tj^Jlfies all that is best in manhood and 
American citizenship. Its zest for fun 
and good fellowship is only one of its 
rich traditions. 

It maintains and contributes to many 
worthy charities. The best known and 
finest of these is the group of 15 hospitals 
for crippled children which Shriners 
maintain and operate all over the United 
States. All Shriners contribute finan¬ 
cially to the support of these hospitals, 
and many have left their estates to pro¬ 
vide funds to continue their work. In 
these splendid institutions there is no 
restriction because of race, or creed, or 
color; they are open to any crippled 
child, and offer only the finest in medical 
care and attention. 

To all Shriners we pay special tribute 
for their patriotic and constructive citi¬ 
zenship as loyal Americans. And to 
Ararat Temple of Kansas City we express 
congratulations and appreciation for the 
stirring and impressive appearance which 
its caravan made in Washington. 


Displaced Persons 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much disturbed over the proposal to 
bring into this country 400,000 displaced 
persons from Europe, and the people of 
the country on the whole are also dis¬ 
turbed. While in Germany, during the 
last war, I became very familiar with the 
displaced persons and the reasons for 
their being displaced. I had a great deal 
of sympathy for them but on the whole 
I found them to be undesirable material 
for citizenship in America. The Ameri¬ 
can people today are worried over the in¬ 
creasing unemployment and about the 
housing shortage. Bringing additional 
people to this country who will have to be 
housed and given employment is, I be¬ 
lieve, unwise at this time. If some plan 
could be worked out whereby these dis¬ 
placed persons could be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to clear the forest and establish 
their own civilization in Africa, South 
America, Australia, or even Alaska, I 
would be inclined to support such a pro¬ 
posal. This is not too much to ask of a 
people, as our forefathers came to this 
continent and out of the wilderness built 
the greatest democracy the world has 
ever known. 

To further prove my point about the 
possibility of the displaced persons be¬ 
coming undesirable citizens. I include in 
my remarks a copy of a letter I received 
from a young lady who came to this 
country from Germany in 1937, after 
her husband had been murdered some 
years before by the Gestapo: 

July 26. 1947. 

The Honorable Representative Dorn, 
Democrat, South Carolina, 

Washington, D. C. 

dear Sir: Sorry I don’t know your full 
name to address you properly, but 1 had to 


write you because I feel that the people in 
the United States should take more active in¬ 
terest in the Government and let their Con¬ 
gressmen know more about their feelings and 
thinking. 

Some days ago I heard on the radio that 
President Truman suggested very strongly to 
permit several thousand European displaced 
persons to enter the United States. I was 
then very much disturbed but was sure that 
our Congress would take immediate counter¬ 
action. My disturbance was, however, very 
much aroused when the article Action To 
Permit Entrance of DP’s Disturbs Dorn ap¬ 
peared on July 24. 1047, in the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C. 

I agree fully with you and I do hope that 
there will be enough sensible people in our 
country to .support your disapproval of such 
terrible action 

I am German by birth and came in April 
1937 to the United States. I obtained citi¬ 
zenship in February 1941. Since my arrival 
in the States, I have been aware of a lack of 
Interest in Government affairs by the general 
public and that a few nonpatrlotlc persons 
have been taking advantage of this situation. 
I have tried, and sometimes with success, to 
stir up moie Interest by giving informative 
sjieeches comparing Europe with America. I 
refrained from any criticizing activity all 
during wartime, but it an Important action 
pertaining to each and every citizen, as the 
entrance of thousands of DP’s is put over the 
people as a matter of fact, then It is time 
again to criticize 

I love America and 1 am Interested that 
my country is not harmed by any senti¬ 
mental action which would later prove as 
harmful to the general public. 1 have lived 
since 1941 in Charleston, 8. C.. and 1 have 
Watched the efforts of our Congressmen to 
bring prosperity to this State I have also 
seen the success of such efforts and it would 
be a shame If all the hard-working people 
would be burdened with the support of 
thousands of DP’s 

As a Cierman, 1 was naturally interested 
to know what is to become of the homeless 
people, and I have spoken about the subject 
of the DP’s to a great number of returned 
servicemen and also to employees on over¬ 
seas duty. The undivided opinion, ba.sed on 
experience, was always the same as yours. 
My friends and relatives in Germany, with 
whom I very frecjuently correspond, wrote me 
that the headquarters of the black market 
are In the DP’s camp and that the occupa¬ 
tion forces do very little about it because of 
the pitiful front which the DP’s put on. 

My first husband, a prominent physician 
in Berlin, was murdered by the Gestapo in 
1933. I worked after his death until I left 
Germany with the German underground and 
I believe that I am able to Judge the pro- 
po.sed action. I know that after the First 
World War, Germany, and especially Berlin, 
was the rendezvous for crooks and gangsters 
leaving surrendered zones, keeping up the 
dirty work which made them leave their 
homes and the government was forced to 
close their eyes because a certain inter¬ 
ested group demonstrated against punish¬ 
ment, saying that these people had already 
suffered. I believe that a lot of Hitlerism 
was created right then. 

I know that the American people will re¬ 
act also in an antagonistic manner when 
confronted with the fact; but why play 
with Are; have we not learned enough on 
the German case? 

I certainly am thankful that the people 
of South Carolina have elected Representa¬ 
tives who are not afraid to fight the President 
If needed. More power to you and thanks 
for the Interest. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Frida A. Paul. 

North Charleston, S. C. 


Adequate Investigatloii of Activities of 
Arab Office and Its Fronts Will Prove 
Its Cooperation With Native Fascists, 
Violation of the Alien Registration Act, 
and Complicity of British 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, July 24, 1947 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, we had 
thought that Hitler-like pogroms against 
the Jews were confined to Germany, but 
today’s news from Palestine, and even 
dispatches from Liverpool. England, 
show that it i.s possible for these pogroms 
to continue today in Palestine under 
British dominion. Nowhere else in the 
civilized world, outside the domains of 
the late Adolf Hitler, has a government 
countenanced the organized breaking of 
merchant’s windows by mobs or the 
shooting down of innocent civilians in 
cold blood by ill-disciplined soldiers. 

The most unbelievable thing is that the 
Arab states, with the British Government 
as their protector and money lender, are 
maintaining one of the most expensive 
lobbies ever set up to try to prove to the 
United States and to other countries of 
the United Nations that this inhuman 
and unbelievable conduct is really moved 
by love for all people. 

To put across this indefen.sible propa¬ 
ganda for an un.iust cause a whole net¬ 
work of expensive propagandists and in¬ 
ternational lobbyists has been set up in 
America, and is at this very moment 
making expenditures, to count only those 
which are visible on the surface, at the 
rate of at least fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars a month, plus goodness knows how 
much more in hidden expenditures, pos¬ 
sibly coming under the head of enter¬ 
tainment, but perhaps more justly de¬ 
scribed as bribery. All this, they would 
have us believe, to keep a few hundred 
thou.sand homeless Jews out of Palestine. 
But actually there are other Issues in¬ 
volved as well—more secret and more 
sinister. 

ARAB OFFICE SPREADS HITLERIAN PROPAGANDA 

Several months ago I inserted in the 
CoNGREs.sioNAL RECORD a memorandum 
by the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
showing how the Arab Office at Washing¬ 
ton—in conjunction with some self- 
styled unofficial agencies such as the In¬ 
stitute of Arab-Amcrican Affairs and 
the so-called League for Peace with Jus¬ 
tice in Palestine—was working hand in 
hand with some of the most despicable, 
un-American, anti-democratic, and 
hate-mongerlng organizations to accom¬ 
plish their purposes. 

One effect of that expos6 was to make 
the Arabs recall the two top men from 
their Washington office—and I under¬ 
stand that they have since sent one of 
these very same men knocking on the 
doors of our sister republics in Latin 
America. 

In addition, agents of the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation have made, and I 
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understand are continuing to make, a 
careful check of the files of the Arab 
Office. 

The Arab Office does not enjoy a diplo¬ 
matic status. Its position is that of a 
propaganda office for foreign powers— 
as, indeed, the Acting Secretary of State 
has pointed out in an official letter— 
and it is officially registered as such with 
the Department of Justice. 

The attitude of the Arab Office toward 
our democracy can be well judged by 
their acceptance of an invitation to send 
a speaker to a meeting arranged by a 
man who, in his letter of Invitation, ob¬ 
served that “democracy is nothing but 
jewocracy” and referred to his fellow 
citizens of the Jewish religion by a dirty 
epithet which I will forbear repeating 
here. In their literature, this office has 
dared to characterize the Mufti—Hitler’s 
ace Moslem quisling—as “a single- 
minded and courageous patriot.” 

AKAB OFFICE STJPrOUTS YEMEN UN APPLICATION 

Today, the Arab Office is engaged in 
an effort to get American support for 
the admission of the Arab kingdom called 
Yemen into the United Nations. Ye¬ 
men is the only country in the world 
where the institution of human slavery 
is still legally practiced without apol¬ 
ogy—and m 1925 a special investigation 
by the League of Nations Temporary 
Slavery Commission brought to the for¬ 
mal attention of the civilized world the 
fact that Yemen continues even in the 
twentieth century to allow Arab slave 
traders to cross the Red Sea and capture 
and enslave hapless inhabitants of the 
Negro countries along the North African 
Coast. This slave trade has not been 
stopped and no effective steps have been 
taken to stop it. This is the kind of 
country that the Arab Office is trying 
to get us to do business with. 

The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
has continued its study of this problem, 
and at my reque.st has submitted evi¬ 
dence which shows that these propa¬ 
ganda groups, even after being publicly 
exposed in their evil connections, have 
continued their campaign among us, 
spending more money than ever, and 
acting more brazenly in defiance of our 
American principles of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy. I propose now to summarize 
some of the more startling of these 
findings. 

ARAB PROPAGANDA IN SOUTH AMERICA 

For example, to show how these peo¬ 
ple try to cover our whole hemisphere 
with their propaganda. I direct your at¬ 
tention to a publication issued in Span¬ 
ish by an Arab Office representative lo¬ 
cated in Argentina. This document is 
typical of the kind of lies that these 
highly paid agitators are trying to scat¬ 
ter about the world. This is a reprint of 
part of the vicious and infamous forgery 
called the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion—a fictional document fabricated 
out of thin air which Goebbels got trans¬ 
lated mto all the tongues of the earth and 
made into a piece of damnable, lying 
propaganda, which undoubtedly was 
worth more to the Nazis than a whole 
division of SS men might have been. 

A look at the men who are associated 
with the Arab Office in our country shows 


that their choice of political bedfellows 
has not improved. 

BUNDZOT VELLOW-TRAVEUBR XTOW DIRBCTOR OT 
ARAB OFFICE FRONT ORGANIZATION 

In New York there is an organization 
called the Institute of Arab-American 
Affairs. This Institute Is Incorporated 
as an educational organization which is 
supposed to promote better understand¬ 
ing between countries. Actually, it Is 
nothing more or less than the successor 
of the old Arab National League, which 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor was being op¬ 
erated as part and parcel of the political 
machine headed by the German-Ameri¬ 
can Bund of the Nazi Party. 

If you go through the files of the Week- 
ruf und Beobachter. the Nazi official 
newspaper In this country, you will find 
month after month the reports of the ac¬ 
tivities of the Arab National League, and 
of the speeches of Its president. Dr. 
Shatara, who later traveled about the 
country and addressed different units as¬ 
sociated with the Bund. 

No wonder that the doctor decided to 
commit suicide not long after Pearl Har¬ 
bor, 

Yet the very same man whose name 
appeared as executive director on the 
letterhead of this old affiliate of the Nazi 
Bund, H. I. Katibah, is now in charge of 
the propaganda of the Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs. 

So arrogant are these people that they 
do not even bother to conceal the connec¬ 
tion and when a representative of the 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League visited 
the In.stitute a few days ago he was casu¬ 
ally handed a publication of this old 
Bund-affiliated organization, which had 
simply been rubber-stamped with the 
new name. In blue ink, on top of the name 
of the old organization which blew up 
along with Pearl Harbor. 

ARAB FRONT SPENDS THOUSANDS ON PROPAGANDA 

The League for Peace with Justice in 
Palestine is dominated by a man named 
Benjamin H. Freedman, of New York, 
who Incorporated It along with this same 
Katibah and an Englishman named Pass¬ 
man, who Is reputed to have been a for¬ 
mer officer of the British Government in 
the Near East. 

This oueflt—which conceals itself be¬ 
hind a post-office-box address—has spent 
thousands upon thousands of dollars on 
full-page advertisements in all the prin¬ 
cipal newspapers of the country. You 
have no doubt seen them in the New 
York and Wa.shington dailies. One 
would think, from the size of their ad¬ 
vertisements, that these people were 
trying to sell $10,000,000 worth of furni¬ 
ture, rather than to justify a selfish gov¬ 
ernment in taking away the rights of 
their fellow men in Palestine. 

The last advertisement which this 
league published has set a line for the 
discussion of Palestine throughout the 
whole underworld of un-American prop¬ 
agandists. It has been reprinted in full, 
in installments, in the magazine called 
The Defender, which is published by 
Gerald Winrod in Wichita. This man 
Winrod was three times indicted for se¬ 
dition by the Federal Government, dur¬ 
ing the war, and his service to the 
totalitarian cause was such as to lead the 


official Nazi news organs to sing his 
praise in the strongest language. 

ARAB omen FRONTS ARB PART OF SUBVERSIVE 
NATION-WIDE NETWORK 

Out on the west coast there is a week¬ 
ly publication called The Broom, whose 
editor was also indicted for sedition dur¬ 
ing the war. Small wonder that The 
Broom has also repeated the advertise¬ 
ments of the League for Peace with Jus¬ 
tice In Palestine and has advised Its 
readers that they can secure additional 
reprints free of charge by writing to the 
League’s mysterious post-office-box ad¬ 
dress in New York City. 

A Mrs. Lyrl van Hynlng in Chicago 
edits a publication called Women’s Voice. 
This is the publication which disgraced 
itself during the war by trying to get 
American mothers to prevent their boys 
from volunteering to fight against the 
Hitler hangmen. Mrs. van Hynlng is 
distributing reprints of advertisements of 
the League for Peace with Justice in 
Palestine, along with many other clearly 
seditious and hate-inspiring publications. 

The west coast representative of these 
groups is a man named Salem Bader who 
boasted that he arranged the Nation¬ 
wide radio broadcasts by the chiefs of 
the Arab delegations at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference on World Organiza¬ 
tion. In this he admits working In co¬ 
operation with an officer of the Institute 
of Arab-American Affairs. Bader is on 
such close terms with Freedman’s League 
for Peace with Justice in Palestine that 
he exchanges congratulatory letters, and 
then has them printed In The Broom 
afterwards. “To be called a Fascist or 
an anti-Semite should be a laughable 
matter to thinking people,” says Bader in 
a letter to the Freedman group. 

ARE THESE AGITATORS VIOLATING FOREIGN AGENTS 
REGISTRATION ACT? 

I urge and demand that the Justice 
Department push Its investigation fur¬ 
ther, to determine if a number of these 
gentleman have not violated the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. The evidence 
which the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League has accumulated Indicates that 
the so-called Institute of Arab-American 
Affairs in New York is nothing but a front 
for the Arab Office, and possibly for the 
Arab High Committee for Palestine be¬ 
sides. Yet it poses as an educational 
Institution and is not even registered 
with the Foreign Agents Registration 
Section of the Justice Department. 

There is incontrovertible evidence 
that the Arab Office has also been the 
medium of exchange by which funds 
have been brought Into this country to 
run the Arab Student League, which is a 
part of the Institute, whose head is an 
officer of the Institute, and one of whose 
major purposes Is the extension of this 
propaganda structure Into our univer¬ 
sities. 

ARAB OFFICE DIRECTOR CONVICTS HIMSELF OF 
COMPLICITY 

Similar inquiries should be raised 
about the League for Peace with Justice 
in Palestine, which is so free with Its ex¬ 
penditures in the purchase of advertising 
space. On at least one occasion Mr. 
Cecil Hourani, who is now the director of 
the official Arab Office in Washington, 
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SO far forgot himself as to write a letter 
of Introduction for a man who repre¬ 
sented himself as a pro-Pascist Italian 
sailor seeking funds for anti-Semitic 
propaganda amongst other Italian sail¬ 
ors, Introducing this man to Mr. Freed¬ 
man in New York as a possible “angel’* 
for his evil activities. Fortunately, the 
evil activities were only hypothetical, for 
the Italian sailor was really a research 
worker on the staff of the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League, who was anxious to 
find out just how close the relations be¬ 
tween these groups might be. 

Mr. Houranl’s letter of introduction to 
this man was a confession of guilt, and a 
confession that he was anxious if he 
could to violate the clear spirit and pur¬ 
pose of the Foreign Agents Registra¬ 
tion Act. 

Finally, the Justice Department should 
and must investigate the status of a 
number of Arab agents who are in this 
country ostensibly for diplomatic pur¬ 
poses or whose passports say they came 
here as students, but who are now ac¬ 
tually functioning as lecturers or propa¬ 
ganda agents of the Arab Office, or of the 
Institute, or of the Arab Higher Commit¬ 
tee, or the Committee for Unity of the 
Nile Valley, or one of the dozen other 
front committees which these interests 
maintain to influence legislators here in 
Washington or diplomats at Lake Suc¬ 
cess. 

So numerous are these high-powered 
lobbyists that they have offices located in 
at least eight different New York hotels— 
all of the most expensive class—and I 
dare say that an investigation of these 
activities would be a lot more sensational, 
in its revelations of the devices used to 
influence the actions of our statesmen 
and diplomats, than most of our other 
recent Investigations of expensive 
lobbies. 

FORCES OF EVIL WORK HAND IN HAND 

To sum up. while these propagandists 
who oppose rights for Jews in Palestine 
are getting out their expensive propa¬ 
ganda and their beautifully printed bro¬ 
chures. they arc actually maintaining the 
closest contacts and are working hand in 
hand with the most evil elements in our 
country I have illustrated this fact 
with a few instances, and the memo¬ 
randa which the Non-Secretarian Anti- 
Nazi League have supplied me contain a 
multitude of other examples. 

Perhaps it is the crowning touch to 
observe that Salem Bader, the west coast 
representative of these men, is the very 
same Salem Bader who Homer Loomis, 
Jr., recently sentenced to the chain gang 
for several years in Georgia, boasted was 
the west coast contact man for The Co¬ 
lumbians—the Nazi-like, uniform-wear¬ 
ing order which the State of Georgia has 
recently outlawed. 

Thus do the forces of evil work hand in 
hand all the way from Cairo to Cali¬ 
fornia, and all the way from the head- 
Quarters of Hitler’s No. 1 Arabian quis¬ 
ling, the so-called Grand Mufti, to the 
headquarters of the Arab Office in Wash¬ 
ington and of the Institute in New York. 


Summary of Agricultural Coordination 
Act of 1947 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TOM STEWART 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16) 1947 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
regarding the coordination of agricul¬ 
tural agencies and the national soil- 
fertility program, prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. President, recently I 
Joined with the junior Senator from Kan¬ 
sas I Mr. Peed) In the introduction of S. 1621, 
the BO‘Called Agricultural Coordination Act 
of 1947. because I believe it Is fundamental 
to the welfare of agriculture and the Na¬ 
tion that we expand, accelerate, and improve 
the work of restoring and conserving the fer¬ 
tility of our soils. We cannot hope to ac¬ 
complish this task successfully unless the 
activities and programs of the various agen¬ 
cies engaged In conservation work arc prop¬ 
erly coordinated. 

During this session of Congress the friends 
of agriculture have had a desperate, hard 
battle to secure the necessary appropria¬ 
tions to continue conservation programs and 
other vital agricultural projects If we are 
to save these programs and to strengthen 
and improve them, we must take the neces¬ 
sary steps to eliminate duplication, over¬ 
lapping, and conflicts, and reduce the total 
over-all cost of carrying out these programs. 
I agree with the statement made by Edward 
A O'Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, In his recent testimony 
before the Senate Appropriations Subcom¬ 
mittee on Agriculture In support of agricul¬ 
tural appropriations, from which I quote the 
following: 

“Farmers are dally becoming increasingly 
concerned over duplication, overlapping, and 
conflicts in the administration ol agricul¬ 
tural conservation programs 

“The Soil Conservation Service maintains 
Washington, regional, State, and local or 
area offlccs at a cost of $44,723,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1947. A total 
of $36,673,000 would be provided by House 
action for this agency In 1948. This program 
consists almost entirely of research and 
educational Information and technical ad¬ 
vice and assistance to farmers in soil con¬ 
servation districts. 

“In addition, the Production and Market¬ 
ing Administration Is carrying out a con¬ 
servation program through State and county 
committees. Thi.s agency also maintains of¬ 
fices at Federal. State, and county levels to 
carry Its programs to farmers at an estimated 
cost of $28,910,956 in 1947. 

“The Agricultural Extension Service was 
established for the purpose of furnishing 
Informational, educational, demonstratlonal, 
and technical assistauce In all agricultural 
problems and programs. The Extension 
Service also has Washington, State, and 
county offices, at an estimated Pedcr.al cost 
of $23,626,160 (not including State anu local 
funds). 

“We are convinced that a largo saving In 
administrative operating costs could be made 
and the programs better administered, with 
greater results and more farmers aided, if 


these programs were properly Integrated and 
coordinated." 

I want to emphasize that It is not the pur¬ 
pose of this bill or Its authors to cripple or 
handicap lu any way the conservation work 
now carried on by the Soil Conservation 
Service, the State and county committees of 
the Production anji Marketing Administra¬ 
tion (formerly Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency), and the Agricultural Extension 
Service. They are all doing a very outstand¬ 
ing work. The basic purpose of the bill is to 
coordinate their programs and activities so 
as to accomplish greater results, to extend 
the benefits and services to a larger number 
of farmers, and to reduce the total ove. all 
cost of carrying out this work. 

An erroneous impression has been created 
in some areas that It Is the Intention of this 
bill either to eliminate the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service, headed by Dr. Hugh Bennett, 
or to greatly cripple the activities of this 
organization and the work of the local soil 
conservation districts, that have been or¬ 
ganized in the States. There is absolutely 
no Justification for such conclusions. This 
la not the purpose of the bill or its au¬ 
thors. I know Dr. Bennett and regard him 
highly. He will not be hurt by the passage 
of this bill. 

On the contrary, we want to see a great 
expansion of agricultural conservation, I 
think Dr. Bennett and the Soil Conservation 
Service has rendered a great service and we 
want to continue to make available to farm¬ 
ers and to local soil conservation districts 
this needed technical Information and serv¬ 
ice, but It Is Important to coordinate this 
service with the services being rendered by 
the Extension Service and the State and 
county Production and Marketing Admin¬ 
istration committees. 

In this connection 1 would like to point 
out that the bill specifically provides for 
the retention of the Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice. both at the State level and within the 
respective States; but instead of operating 
Independently and maintaining a duplicate 
administrative organization at Washigton, 
State, and local levels with the administrative 
set-up of the Extension Service, the bill 
would consolidate the Soil Conservation 
Service with the Agricultural Extension 
Service at Federal. State, and local levels. 
The identity of the Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice at the Federal and State levels vould 
be maintained, and the appropriations that 
are provided would be earmaiked for these 
purposes. Furthermore, In each State the 
Agricultural Extension Service would be re¬ 
quired to maintain the Soil Conservation 
Service as a division of the Extension Service 
in each State. The bill further requires that 
in this transfer of the Soil Conservation 
Service to the Federal and State Extension 
Service, all needed personnel now employed 
by the Soil Conservation Service at the Fed¬ 
eral, State, and local levels would also be 
transferred and retained as part of the Soil 
Conservation Service and would function 
hereafter under the supervision and direc¬ 
tions of the Director of Extension of the 
Federal Extension Service In Washington 
and the State Director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service In each State. 

The bill would also retain the State and 
county committees of the Production and 
Marketing Administration (formerly AAA 
committees) to administer the program of 
soil and water conservation practices within 
the various States. This program, which Is 
carried out pursuant to the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, 
would be decentralized so each State would 
develop its program subject to approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and each 
county committee could adapt this program 
to local needs and conditions. The State 
and county committees would be enlarged 
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and would be more representatWe In char¬ 
acter. and the conservation practices for 
which payments are approved would be lim¬ 
ited to those approved by a competent rep¬ 
resentative State technical committee. The 
agency administering the State Soil Con- 
aervatlon District Act would be represented 
on the State committee and also on the 
State technical committee. The local soil 
conservation district would also have a rep¬ 
resentative on the county committee where 
such districts have been organized. The ed¬ 
ucation and Informational work in connec¬ 
tion with this program would be carried on 
through the Extension Service in cooperation 
with these committees. The work these 
committees would thus be confined to car¬ 
rying out is the planning, enforcement, reg¬ 
ulatory, and action phases of programs under 
the Soil Conservation and District Allotment 
Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

It Is confusing and annoying to farmers to 
have representatives of so many agricultural 
agencies contacting them and furnishing 
advice and assistance on conservation and 
farm planning. The Agricultural Coordi¬ 
nation Act seeks to coordinate all of the 
educational and technical assistance to farm¬ 
ers and to local soil conservation districts 
through the Agricultural Extension Service, 
with which the Soil Conservation Service 
would be consolidated. This consolidated 
and expanded agency would cooperate with 
the State and county Production and Mark¬ 
eting Administration committees and with 
the State authority established to administer 
the State Soil Conservation Districts Act and 
local Boll-conservation districts organized 
under that act. Therefore, farmers could 
go to one agency to get the necessary Infor¬ 
mation and technical assistance to enable 
them to plan tholr Individual conservation 
programs and farm plans most effectively and 
efficiently. 

The Agricultural Extension Service was 
established pursuant to the Smith-Lever Act 
ol May 8. 1914. which authorized the United 
States Department of Agriculture to cooper¬ 
ate with the States In agricultural extension 
work and provided a system of Federal 
grants-in-ald to the States for these pur¬ 
poses. Following the passage of this act. a 
so-called memorandum of understanding 
was entered into with the State colleges of 
agriculture and universities which set forth 
whot the 81.atc colleges agreed to do and the 
Department of Agriculture would do, and 
what they would mutually agree to do. In 
this agreement the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture agreed "to conduct in 
cooperation with - College all demon¬ 

stration and other forms of extension work 
In agriculture and home economies which the 
Department is authorized by Congress to 
conduct in the State of- 

This program proved to be one of the great¬ 
est educational endeavors In the world’s his¬ 
tory. It has played a major part In helping 
to make American farmers the most efficient 
In the world. As tangible evidence of this 
efficiency, American larmcrs, during the war, 
with nearly 6,000.000 less people on farms, 
broke all prewar records for food production, 
and are continuing to produce at record 
levels. 

The Agricultural Extension Service was es¬ 
tablished to provide educational and techni¬ 
cal assistance to farmers on all of their agri¬ 
cultural problems, Including cotLservatlon 
practices and also Information and technical 
assistance in the field of economic problems, 
marketing, and home and community ac¬ 
tivities. 

In recent years, however, there has been a 
tendency to set up action agencies, with ad¬ 
ministrative organizations In Washington, 
in the States and counties, reaching to the 
Individual fanner, to give Information and 
technical asststance on specific projects. For 
example, when the Soil Conservation Serv¬ 


ice was established in 1986, It set up Wash¬ 
ington, regional. State, and area offices to pro¬ 
vide educational, demonstrational, and tech¬ 
nical assistance to farmers in dealing with 
soil erosion. Qradually, the program was 
broadened to cover the field of soil and wa¬ 
ter conservation, even related economic and 
social fa6t(»a. As a result, there developed 
parallel administrative set-ups and duplica¬ 
tion of services, and assisting farmers to lay 
out contour lines and terracing, planning for 
strip cropping, advice as to drainage, plan¬ 
ning of rotation systems, field arrangements, 
and other farm planning. 

In my own State of Tennessee the Exten- 
Blon Service has done a magnificent Job In 
helping farmers to develop and carry out an 
effective conservation program. By employ¬ 
ing an assistant county agent In each coun¬ 
ty—an especially trained man In conservation 
work—who gives all of his time to this work, 
the Extension Service assisted farmers In ac¬ 
complishing marvelous results at very low 
cost through a coordinated program. The 
educational and technical assistance In this 
program Is coordinated through the Exten¬ 
sion Service, which works closely with the 
State and county Production and Marketing 
Administration committees and all other in¬ 
terested agencies in the State. 

A striking example of the results that have 
been obtained through this work carried on 
by the Extension Service in Tennessee was 
related by Mr. Thomas J. Hitch, president of 
the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, be¬ 
fore the Senate Committee on Agriculture on 
May 27. 1947, when he testified In support of 
the national soli fertility bill, S. 1251, which 
I am sponsoring together with several of my 
colleagues in the Senate. 1 quote the follow¬ 
ing cxccrpt from Mr. Hitch’s statement: 

"I can think of no better way to explain the 
test demonstration program In Tennessee 
than to take a community from the start of 
this work 12 years ago and relate how It has 
worked there. 

“There are many communities in Tennessee 
that I can think of that are good examples of 
what the test demonstration program has 
meant to the Tennessee Valley as well as 
some that have not been so good. I think of 
one that 1 visited Just a few days ago. This 
community was one in the very southern part 
of middle Tennessee composed of 60 small 
farmers. I was told the day I was there by 
several farmers that up to 1935 they raised 
nothing but cotton and peas, and that they 
bad reached the place they couldn’t even 
raise very much cotton because their land 
had got 80 poor. On some of the farms we 
visited I was told that they had been bought 
15 years ago for as little as $10 an acre, and 
none of the farms in this community would 
have brought more than $25 an acre, yet to¬ 
day they would ask you $150 an acre for any 
that could be bought. 

“In 1936 there was no alfalfa. Today there 
is some on every farm. In 1036 there was no 
permanent pasture, but today every one of 
them has some. At the beginning of this 
program there was not a man selling whole 
milk. Last year they sold $50,000 worth of 
whole milk. 

“Practically all of their farms are terraced. 
The houses are all painted and many are be¬ 
ing repaired. There was as nice a country 
church as you would see anywhere and a very 
Interesting story was told about it. I was 
told by these people living in this community 
that before they had started this community 
Improvement program that they couldn’t get 
along with each other, they were afraid to 
trust each other. 

“As the story of the work of three test 
demonstrators in the community began to 
spread others wanted to know what would 
make their soils respond so they could grow 
something besides cotton and cow peas. 
They more and more began to attend these 
meetings and take part in the discussions, 
telling their problems and soli needs, until 


today It is not only a oommtmity where they 
ore Interested In the welfare of each other, 
but they are prosperous and doing for them¬ 
selves many of the things that they have 
wanted to do for a long time. 

“Because they were shown what to do and 
got some help through their assistant agent, 
they have changed from a community that 
would have been depending on some kind of 
Government relief first to a community 
of progressive people thinking not only of 
their own homes but of national problems 
as they feel they have a part in them because 
most of them now are paying income tax." 

The enactment of the national soil-fertil¬ 
ity bill is also vitally important to the suc¬ 
cess of an adequate Nation-wide program of 
agricultural conservation In the United 
States. The agrlcultiural coordination bill 
clarifies the lines of admlnlstratlvp respon¬ 
sibility and gets rid of duplication and con¬ 
flicts In the administration as to make pos¬ 
sible a well-coordinated program of agricul¬ 
tural soil and water conservation. Tlie na¬ 
tional soil-fertility bill fits right Into this 
picture by providing for the development of 
Improved concentrated fertilizers and a Na¬ 
tion-wide educational program through a 
system of test-demonstration farms and 
technical assistance to farmers through the 
Extension Service to show farmers how to 
Use these Improved concentrated fertilizers 
in carrying out conservation practices and 
efficient land utilization on their own farms. 

I sincerely hope that when Congress re¬ 
convenes next January, It will enact Into 
law these two Important measures. 


A Republican Platform 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. July 26, 1947 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, for 16 
years the Republican Party has been 
kept out of the White House; this 
largely because they had no program. 
Their candidates were "me too” candi¬ 
dates. They aped Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. They claimed they could 
give our country away faster than he 
could. They, too, were one-worlders. 

Eighty percent of the American peo¬ 
ple demand as the Republican standard 
bearer a real American—one who be¬ 
lieves In the fundamental principles of 
the American form of government as 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and established by our Con¬ 
stitution. The rank and file of the 
Republicans demand as their candidate 
a man who will follow in the footsteps 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and Lincoln. They demand a 
liberal as well as an American. 

They demand a candidate who will 
make our foreign policy a crystal-clear 
Issue; a candidate who will not denude 
America of its natural resources and 
make it a fourth- or fifth-rate nation; 
a man with sufficient vision to know that 
the only way to maintain peace, and the 
good will of all nations, is by being hon¬ 
est and Just to all; a candidate who will 
avoid meddling in other nations’ affairs, 
and foreign entanglements; a candi¬ 
date who will not form a combination 
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With favorite nations. No nation can 
long exist if the rest of the world hates it. 

Attempted paternalism always has and 
always will bring conflict and hatred. 
The holier-than-thou attitude has never 
succeeded among men nor among na¬ 
tions. The one-worlders have now been 
driven into the cyclone cellar. The fal¬ 
lacy of their ideals has now been exposed 
to ridicule by the actions of Russia, Hol¬ 
land, and other aggressor nations. Only 
a Wallace and a Stassen still insist that 
we can learn to understand Russia. In¬ 
telligent people, and especially Lithuania, 
Estonia. Latvia, Poland, Finland, and 
other nations, who have been or are be¬ 
ing liquidated, understand and have long 
ago understood Russia. 

Again, 80 percent of our people know 
that our present foreign policy is really 
an undeclared World War III. They 
know that an armament race always has 
and always v/ill end in war. They know 
that an attempt to boss other nations will 
end in conflict. They know that to arm 
the Greeks and the Turks with one hand 
against communistic Russia, and to ship 
some 4C0 times more steel to Russia than 
before the war, with the other hand, is 
not a foreign policy but foreign stupidity. 

If to oppose this policy is Isolationism, 
then we are isolationists. Only an 
ignoramus would say that we ever were, 
or ever will be, an isolated nation. All 
thinking people know that America has 
alw’ays been the foremost nation in 
mingling and dealing with other nations. 
Our people in the past have and will con¬ 
tinue to chase the almighty dollar on 
every ocean, on every .sea, and in every 
land. This we did not do in the past 
with the feeling that wc were a superior 
race or holier than other nations, but be¬ 
cause wc fell that the intermingling of 
civilization was c.sscntial to the welfare 
of our Nation. 

Eighty percent of our people demand 
that wo again become the America that 
we knew—the America of tearless, in¬ 
dependent thought—the America that 
will not continue to give silent approval 
to liquidation of other nations’ people, 
and the theft of their territory and 
property. 

The performance of our Nation for 
the pa.st 14 years has not been an honor¬ 
able one. The weak-l.need, knock- 
kneed, me-too candidates that the Re¬ 
publicans attempted to elect in the past 
three elections were doomed to defeat 
before they got started. This because 
they had no clear-cut i.s.sues. They were 
me-too followers of the one worlders 
and the Rhodes scholars. 

Little wonder that the electors did 
not change animals—the elephant for 
the donkey—in the middle of the inter¬ 
national stream. They wanted the ele¬ 
phant to carry the banner of Washing¬ 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln—not the ban¬ 
ner of Wallace, Browder, Stassen, and 
company. The electors refused to dis¬ 
grace the elephant by electing a me-too 
candidate. 

Here is a Republican and American 
platform: 

First. We demand that all branches 
of our Government again observe the 
Constitution—the Constitution that pro¬ 


tects minorities and the unfortunate 
from persecution at the hands of a reck¬ 
less bureaucracy. We pledge to the Na¬ 
tion that we will unpack and rehabilitate 
the Federal courts so that they will again 
function not as a tool of the executive 
but as an independent coordinate branch 
of our Government. 

Second. We favor the nomination and 
the election of the President and Vice 
President by popular vote in a primary 
and general election. The term of of¬ 
fice for these officials to be 6 years with 
no election or rcelection to either office 
thereafter. This will reduce political 
manipulation and corruption—self-per- 
petuation in office—and the unwarranted 
assumption of Executive power. 

Third. Prohibition of any political, 
economical, financial, or military com¬ 
mitments, treaties, agreements, under¬ 
takings. entanglements, or alliances with 
any foreign nation or combination of na¬ 
tions, except by authorization and ap¬ 
proval of Congress. This puts the re¬ 
sponsibility of our dealings with foreign 
nations on Congress where it belongs. It 
will prevent foreign nations, in the fu¬ 
ture. from exploiting our people and in¬ 
volving us in their quarrels. It will pre¬ 
vent giving away our domestic market to 
foreigners through executive trade 
agreements. 

Fourth. Any elected or appointed of¬ 
ficials, or any citizen, who enters, or at¬ 
tempts to enter, into any agreement, 
commitment, or treaty with any foreign 
representative or nation, in violation of 
No. 3 of this platform, or any person who 
spreads political propaganda as a paid or 
financed agent of a foreign government, 
shall be guilty of un-American and sub¬ 
versive activities, and upon conviction, 
shall be deprived of citizenship, and 
otherwise punished. This will stop the 
false foreign propaganda by paid agents. 
We are capable of running our own Gov¬ 
ernment—we need no foreign assistance. 

Fifth We believe in cooperation and 
collaboration with all nations for a just 
and permanent peace. We demand that 
the four freedoms, with the right of self- 
determination, bo incorporated into the 
United Nations Charter and that no na¬ 
tion, large or small, be allowed a veto. 
We demand that our representatives in 
the United Nations organization do not 
give tacit or silent approval of the liqui¬ 
dation of other nations’ people and the 
theft of their territory and property. 

Sixth. We demand that the sover¬ 
eignty of the States be reestablished, and 
that government by bureaucracy be 
abolished. Government by bureaucracy 
is inconsistent with the American way of 
life. For 150 years we got along fairly 
well without government by bureaucracy 
and we can do so in the future. We de¬ 
mand that all legislative powers that 
have been granted and now reside in the 
many Government bureaus, commissions, 
and agencies be returned to Congress. 
This in order to reestablish government 
by law and not by men. 

Seventh. We demand that the over 
2,000,000 Federal employees be gradually 
reduced to less than 700,000, and that 
there be a reorganization, consolidation, 
and elimination of all unnecessary, mul¬ 
tiple Federal bureaus and agencies. 


Eighth. We demand that deficit spend¬ 
ing stop and that the budget be balanced. 
But in order to accomplish this, the gov¬ 
ernors and other State and local officials 
must be given to undcr.stand that deficit 
begging must also stop. The constant 
begging for Federal aid is the cause of 
bureaucracy, and will in the end mean 
dictatorship. 

Ninth. We favor a living wage for 
common labor on the American stand¬ 
ard, and the ultimate a’oolishment of 
slums. There must be an economic floor 
below which no human being is per¬ 
mitted to fall. 

Tenth. We favor cost of production for 
the farmer for that part of his products 
domestically consumed. Congress must 
preserve and protect the domestic mar¬ 
ket for agriculture, Industry, commerce, 
and labor. It must prohibit importation 
of agricultural or industrial products 
until a price equal to t^e cost of produc¬ 
tion on such domestic products has been 
reached. Congress must protect Amer¬ 
ican producers from the manipulation 
of foreign exchange, and from all raw 
materials and manufactured goods, pro¬ 
duced abroad by labor living below the 
American standard. Congress must 
further restrict undesirable immigration. 

Eleventh. We believe In employment 
assurance rather than in unemployment 
Insurance. To Insure idleness is eco¬ 
nomic waste. Congress must make it 
possible for all able-bodied men and 
women to labor and provide them.splves 
with food, fuel, clothing, and shelter. It 
must mcke it possible for them to raise 
and educate a family not by unemploy¬ 
ment insurance but by employment as¬ 
surance. It must make it possible for 
the youth of this Nation to become self- 
supporting. 

Twelfth. There must be an intelligent 
old-age compensation—security from 
want. Any person who has worked from 
the ages of 20 to 60 has produced enough 
wealth to last for life. If such a person 
finds himself in financial distress, and 
without th-' means of a comfortable live¬ 
lihood, then it is because society appro¬ 
priated the wealth he created. There- 
lorc, it is .society’s duty to protect such a 
person from want. 

Thirteenth. Congress must also resur¬ 
rect, protect, and promote individual en¬ 
terprise. It must give to small business 
a square deal—not a Now Deal with 
stacked cards, points, and loaded dice. 

Fourteenth. Wc must never forget that 
veterans come first. It is the duty of the 
Government to see that the veterans are 
put into the same position as they would 
have been in if they had never been in¬ 
ducted into the armed forces. They are 
entitled to the same consideration and 
should be compensated in paid-up life 
insurance to the .same extent and equiva¬ 
lent in compensation as those who stayed 
at home received. 

Fifteenth. Congress must rewrite and 
simplify our whole tax sy.stom. It must 
protect private property and enterprise 
from confiscation by i9Xation. It must 
protect small business and individual 
enterprise by eliminating the economical 
domination of corporate monopoly. 
Property rights are but human rights 
when rightly distributed. 
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Sixteenth. Congress must restore rep¬ 
resentative government. It must repeal 
all laws giving unwarranted power to 
the Chief Executive. It must again es¬ 
tablish itself as the sole legislative branch 
of our National Government. 


Greatest Recommendation Possible 

for a System of Government Is To 
Make It Work’’—Senator George W. 
Malone 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE Ht'USE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 22, 1947 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
cause of its timely Importance and the 
excellence of its composition, I hand to 
the Public Printer for inclusion in the 
Congressional Record the text of an 
unusually able and well considered ad¬ 
dress recently delivered by the Honorable 
George W. Malone. United States Sen¬ 
ator from the State of Nevada, at a meet¬ 
ing of the Western Institute of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Secretaries and Trade Association Man¬ 
agers which convened in Reno, Nev., a 
few days ago. 

The address to which I have just re¬ 
ferred, Mr. Speaker, is the following: 

Gentlemen of the Western Institute of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce Secre¬ 
taries and Trade Association Managers, the 
development of the western slope and the 
entire United Stato.s Is dependent directly 
upon the national and International policies 
finally adopted by this Nation. 

The international policy Is in a state of 
flux and depends entirely upon whether the 
administration decides to warn Russia that 
a continued policy on her part of infiltration 
into the European countries will be consid¬ 
ered an unfriendly act to this country, and 
war If she persists—continue to pour money 
into these countries with uncertain results— 
or let Europe go her way. The administra¬ 
tion has made no decision—and Congress 
cannot 

Our national policy Is hinged squarely upon 
the diametrically opposed policies of hold¬ 
ing our wage standard of living through a 
flexible import fee representing the dlfler- 
ential of cost of production between this 
country and the most competitive foreign 
area on each specific product due to the dif¬ 
ference in the wage standa d of living; and 
the reclorocal free trade policy being pushed 
in Geneva at this time without re^rd to 
such standards, and which can only result 
In a lov;<;r-wage living standard through im¬ 
ports produced by the Asiatic and European 
low-cof»t labor. 

FORmON POLICY 

The adoption of a sane foreign policy by 
this Nation is retarded by a nervous fear of 
war, deliberately fostered by an adminis¬ 
tration using communism as the whipping 
boy, and building up an International WPA 
In the same manner as the national V’/PA was 
kept alive throughout the thirties through 
fear of unemployment. 

The administration Is playing both sides 
of the foreign policy street Just as they al¬ 
ways have. At one Senate Appropriations 
Committee meeting the State Department 
asked for funds to stop Russian communism 


in Greece—and at the same meeting re¬ 
quested additional money to strengthen com¬ 
munism by shipments to Russia on the old 
lend-leaso agreement. These shipments in¬ 
clude oil refinery equipment and power ma¬ 
chinery. which our own people are unable to 
secure. 

The tragic part of the whole thing Is that 
the State Department even now apparently 
sees nothing wrong with furnishing Russia 
with oil refining and cracking equipment 
necessary for production oi high-octane gaso¬ 
line for war planes; and heavy power equip¬ 
ment with which she may manufacture the 
atom bomb and other war-waging equip¬ 
ment. Yet at the same moment we are 
spending $400,000,000 in Greece to train and 
equip an aimy to step Russia at the border. 

Fortunately, they ran head-on Into Senator 
Styifs Bridses, chairman of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee—one of the most forthright 
and fearless men that it has been my good 
fortune to meet—and he literally blasted 
them out of the committee room. 

The administration which is now using 
Russian communism as a scare-head to se¬ 
cure billions of dollars for expenditure in 
Europe is the same admlnistrutiou which In 
1933 1 ecognlzed Russia as a blood brother be¬ 
fore the President even had his chair wa»-m, 
without safeguards of any kind whatsoever. 

Tills Is also the same administration that 
continued shipments of oil and scrap Iron 
to Japan up to the time of the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe and then sent the boys out in 
the Pacific to catch the same scrap iron with 
their bare hands coming back out of Japa¬ 
nese guns. 

They have apparently learned nothing 
from experience. 

bipartisan foreign policy 

We do not have a bipartisan foreign policy 
In the United States Senate—what we do 
have Is a few Republicans who vote with the 
Democrats for the disconnected and dan¬ 
gerous emergency decisions of the adminis¬ 
tration, apparently following the pattern of 
1937 to Pearl Harbor. 

THE TRUMAN POUCT 

The Truman policy, a so-called extension 
to Europe of the 124-year-old Monroe policy, 
never had a chance to be effective, primarily 
because President Truman did not say about 
the European area—ns President Monroe said 
about South America In 1823—that any in¬ 
vasion of that area by a foreign power with 
an attempt to Interfere with its govern¬ 
ment or trade relations would be considered 
an overt act which meant war. 

President Truman simply asked for $400,- 
000.000 from the Congress of the United 
States to stop Russian communism at the 
Greek border. He did not serve notice upon 
Russia that a violation of that doctrine 
would be considered an overt act and Indi¬ 
cate thrt war would result, so It was not a 
policy at all—It was simply a means of 
securing nn appropriation from the Congress 
of the United States on the theory of delay¬ 
ing an emergency, but without any definite 
plan fur final solution. The reports are now 
that they are reemploying most of the old 
UNRRA crowd that proved such a flop, and 
that they will be back for more money next 
spring. 

MAJOR POWERS 

Two major powers emerged from World 
War II—not three—not five and not fifty-five. 
They are Russia and the United States. 

When the United Nations recognized five 
major nations—that number Included three 
countries, England, France, and China, that 
can only survive through our support—and 
then only by a drastic reorganization of 
their way of life. 

It is my humMe opinion that there are 
only two courses; First, we can serve definite 
notice upon Russia that to continue her 
methods of infiltration in Europe will be 
considered an overt act endangering the 


peace and safety of the United States and 
amounting to a declaration of war. as Pres¬ 
ident Monroe did In relation to South Amer¬ 
ica 124 years ago, or second, we can pull 
out of Europe: money alone will not solve 
their difiBculty. England took our money 
and financed socialism. France. Italy, and 
most other European nations will take our 
money and finance either socialism or com¬ 
munism, and then crawl under the Russian 
trade tent. 

England has already signed a trade treaty 
wltii Russia, and we have approved a peace 
pact with Italy providing that approximately 
200,000 Italians will work 7 years without 
wages processing raw materials, mostly for 
Russia and her satellite nations, and we call 
It reparations. Presumably Uncle Sam will 
feed tlie 200,000 men while they work for 
Russia, since ve have already expended more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars In 
Italy since the end of the war. 
six methods op siphoning the wealth out op 

THE UNITED STATES 

There are more ways of siphoning the 
wealth out of the United States and into 
the hands of foreign nations than are gen¬ 
erally suspected. They arc very adopt and 
very active In Washington In creating a psy¬ 
chology by threats of communism, or so¬ 
cialism, or some other “ism” unless we sup¬ 
port them, and that promiscuous spending 
abroad is necessary for our own protection. 

These methods are not too well known or 
understood—and all appear Innocuous on 
the BurlHce—the six most active and effec¬ 
tive are: 

1. The direct appropriation by Congress 
“loaned" to a foreign nation; the Greek- 
Turkey loan is on example. 

2. Financing through the Export-Import 
Bank, ns In the case of the loan to Mexico 

3. Slave treaties like the Italian Repara¬ 
tions Agreement Just ratified by the United 
States Senate, in which It Is provided that 
raw materials from Russia and other na¬ 
tions are processed by the Italian workers 
without wages of any kind as reparation 
payments, leaving someone (meaning Uncle 
Sam) to feed them while they arc doing slave 
work for the Russians during u period of 7 
years 

4. The World Bank is set up to sell se¬ 
curities to the Investors of this Nation, 
whose money Is then loaned to the foreign 
nations upon the Judgment of the Bank (f- 
ficials, with every prospect that thousands 
of small Investors In this country will lose, os 
in the ca.'^e of English Investors through the 
Bank of England when the same thing wa.'^ 
tried there many years ago 

6 , The proposal by the State Department 
to divide the markets of this country with 
the foreign nations through the so-called 
reciprocal-trade program. More harm may 
be done to the economy and standard of 
living of this country by our State Depart¬ 
ment In Geneva during the next 3 months 
than Congress could repair In several years 

6 There is now in the course of organiza¬ 
tion a world trade organization operated by 
the 66 members of the United Nations, each 
with one vote. 

It Is Indicated that this organization, when 
perfected, will allocate the maikcts and pro¬ 
duction of the world making the universe 
thoroughly and totally one world. It Is 
difficult to see how we can win, since we 
have the only market In the world where 
you can sell anything and get the money, un¬ 
less we have previously loaned that nation 
the money to pay for it. 

The cumulative result of these plans can 
only be greatly reduced wages and standards 
of living In this country. 

If these methods are allowed to continue 
Indefinitely we can easily spend ourselves 
into a form of government that we would 
hot knowingly vote for—some kind of a col¬ 
lective or authoritarian form that It could 
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require generations of time to throw off. 11 
In fact we could ever overcome It. 

rLSUBLx lupoaT m 

The objective Is permanent peace while 
Increasing the standard of Uvli^ through¬ 
out the world. 

It must he recognized, however, that the 
65 different standards of living represented 
by the 55 members of the United Nations 
present a definite problem in trade relations, 

A partial answer to the problem la the 
determination of the differential of the cost 
o.^ production on specific products between 
this nation and wherever our chief competi¬ 
tion Is located. That differential should be 
represented In this country by an Import 
fee. Imports are not prevented by such an 
Import fee, but the fees bring the goods in 
on the basis of an equal wage-standard of 
living level; as the standard of living wages 
are raised In other countries the Import 
fees here are reduced In proportion—and 
when the wage standard of living of the com¬ 
petitive country approximates our own—then 
free trade Is the Immediate and automatic 
result. 

The workers In any American Industry are 
entitled to protection from low cost foreign 
labor equal to the differential of the cost 
of producing such products In this country 
and the cost of production In the foreign 
area where or chief competition Is located. 

Such a flexible Import fee Is Included In 
the 1930 flexible tariff act in which It Is 
provided that the President of the United 
States may at any time request the Tariff 
Commission to compute the differential of 
cost of production of any specific product 
between this country and such competitive 
nation—that amount can then be made the 
tariff or import fee by Executive order. 

I see no difference between Importing the 
product of low-cost labor and Importing the 
low-cost labor itself. 

Let us get our feet back on the ground 
and face this thing—we have no friends In 
the world today except through the protec¬ 
tion, or of the money that we can offer them. 
Every nation but ours Is belrg intensely 
realistic and practical—other nations are 
working on every angle to improve their po¬ 
sition. 

mvESTMXNTS 

Congress does not know how to lend 
money; it only knows bow to give It away. 
Congress does not have the money to give 
away, except as It is extracted from the peo- 
ple‘8 production through taxes. Congress 
docs not have the moral right to give away 
these work dollars soaked in sweat. 

Private business not only knows how to 
lend and Invest money, but It also knows 
how to collect It and to make Investments 
pay dividends. 

American private capital In Asia, Europe, 
and South America, backed by American 
brains, Ingenuity, and know-how, could grad¬ 
ually raise the standard of living of the world, 
through investments In new enterprises and 
in rehabilitating the obsolete plants without 
Oovernment assistance of any kind. 

To encourage the investment and opera¬ 
tion of such capital it is necessary tc rebuild 
the national and lnten.Rtlonal Integrity of 
the nations of the world. If such Integrity 
could be established no Federal appropria¬ 
tions would be necessary or required, except 
perhaps for an emergency food supply while 
they were making their first crop. 

BUOmXSSSCEN AMO INOUST&T 

Few remember that when America woke 
up after the Civil War it was England’s busi¬ 
nessmen and private investors who furnished 
the first substantial financing for our trans¬ 
continental railroads and heavy industries 
in this country because tbej knew that this 
Nation bad Integrity and that the country 
would grow and prosper. They did not give 
or loan America the money—they took stock 
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and shares In the railroads and Industries and 
were repedd through increased production. 

The situation is now reversed. Our busi¬ 
nessmen have the experience, the credit, and 
the know-how. The opportunities for 
profitable Investment throughout the world 
are almost unlimited, providing the Integrity 
of the nation, members of the United Nations 
organization can be established and main¬ 
tained. American industrialists would take 
stock and shares In the new enterprises and 
operate them—taking their profit and amor¬ 
tization payments out of the increased pro¬ 
duction. No appropriation by the Congress 
of the United States would be necessary. 

LOANr 

We must adopt a policy for loaning money 
to foreign nations, and only loaning for the 
purpose of increasing their productivity. 
Take a Hen or mortgage on the Increased 
productivity to run until the loan Is repaid 
as we do in the case of our own citizens; 
loan the money for the purchase of Indus¬ 
trial and farm machinery, equipment for 
the production of fertilizer and income-pro¬ 
ducing materials. 

Handle it Just like the people treat a good 
neighbor who has had a bad fire; loan him a 
team of horses and a plow, and maybe sign 
a small note at the bank to buy his seed 
corn and a few necessary things until he 
makes his first crop. 

Put the affected nations In the way of 
supporting themselves, othemlse there is no 
end to their needs: they will be just as help¬ 
less and hungry next year as they are now. 

Why Is there no talk of new methods of 
production, new machinery, and new and 
more diversified industrial production In the 
European. Asiatic, and South American coun¬ 
tries; why Is nil of th<* talk confined to a 
reshufflllng of old Interests and old wealth; 
why are there no plans for creating new 
wealth—and why is there no effort being 
made to encourage these countries to raise 
their own wage standard of living thi-ough 
their own energy and resources? 

EMEROEMCV rOOD 

It is time that we adopted a definite policy 
in the method of emergency feeding the 
people of any country, of appropriating the 
necessary funds and of notifying such na¬ 
tions that the required credit has been es¬ 
tablished through the proper agency in this 
country. When shipments of the supplies 
are made in the approved manner, then the 
Invoice should be sent direct to the Treasury 
of the United States for payment—quit send¬ 
ing them the cash to be expended anywhere 
In the world and In any way they may 
decide—also distribute the food ourselves so 
It will reach the hungry people and so they 
will know where It came from. 

Treat them like a groceryman treats a 
contractor whose paj'ments for his work are 
delayed. The cortructor gets credit; he does 
not get the money from the groceryman so 
he can go across the street and buy from 
hla competitor. 

LABOR 

The Taft-Hartiey labor legislation is 
wrong In principle. In the first place, the 
Oovernment should not be In the bxisi- 
ness of regulating either the employer or 
the employees beyond seeing that they obey 
the laws of the land as everybody else Is re¬ 
quired to do. The principle of the Wagner 
Act was wrong In the first place, and the mere 
fact that we passed another act of a allghtly 
different character on the same principle does 
not make It right. Under the principle of 
Federal board oontred the swing of the pendu- 
Ixun could continue to vibrate with the politi¬ 
cal philosophy and fortimes of the party in 
power for generaUona. It ohould be decided 
upon baolc principle and then left alone. 

The Taft-Hartley labor act together with 
the Wagner Act should be repealed. There 
should be no Government labor boards with 


authority to direct either the employer or 
the employees to do anything. 

In their place there should be enacted a 
simple statement of national policy which in 
effect would lay down the principle that: 

Employees and employers alike shall have 
the right to self-organization, to form, to 
Join, or assist organizations to bargain col¬ 
lectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage In concerted activi¬ 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or ntlier mutual aid and protection 

The Federal Oovernment could very well 
continue the principle of the oonclltatlon 
hoard—having no authority whatsoever, ex¬ 
cept to cooperate with both parties to a dis¬ 
pute—and then only when Invited to sit In— 
and perhaps to hold hearings and make pub¬ 
lic their findings. Any necessary authority 
should be vested In the States. They alone 
have the power to keep the peace. 

The maintenance of free collective bar¬ 
gaining and the integrity of contracts be¬ 
tween employers and employees Is the only 
solution for that age-old problem between 
the man who hires the work done and the 
man who works with his hands. And that 
should be the scope of the Oovernment 
statutes. 

I am very fond of Senator Taft—I can 
discuss the matler with anyone who believes 
he could be mistaken—but I will not listen 
to anyone who questions his Integrity. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND TAXABLE PBOPEBTT 

Due to liicrenscd mechanization and im¬ 
proved methods of operation in Industry, 
the average business Investment In equip¬ 
ment per man has Increased from approxi¬ 
mately six or seven thousand dollars to from 
eight to twelve thousand dollars 

Continually increased capital expenditure 
In business is always necessary due to new 
inventions, obsolescence, and growing de¬ 
mand. 

TTie tax structure and excessive regula¬ 
tion have combined to discourage venture 
Investment capital. A reorganized tax struc¬ 
ture and i. severe scrutiny of regulatory 
bodies set up by the Oovernment over the 
last decade is necessary to regain the re¬ 
quired confidence and Incentive for such 
investments which are absolutely mandatory 
If we ore to keep pace with producthin, em¬ 
ployment, and the creation of taxable prop¬ 
erty. 

OPR LOANING TECHNIQUE 

We are about to be treated to a repetition 
o; the loaning and spending technique which 
prevailed during the decade just preceding 
World War II. 

Two advisory committees have Just been 
appointed to determine the maximum 
amount of money wc can loan to Europe and 
pile on the two hundred seventy billion na¬ 
tional debt, together with the amount of 
goods we can ship them, without wrecking 
our Internal economy—Mr J. A. Krug, Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, and W. Averlll Harrl- 
man. Secretary of Commerce, head the two 
committees. 

It is generally expected that they will read 
the menu backward and come up with the 
amount they need which estimates have 
ranged from five to eight billions of dollars 
per year for 6 years, making the national 
debt add up to around three hundred bil¬ 
lions. 

It will be remembered that when the 
national debt reached fifty or sixty billions 
In the late thirties, people began to get Jit¬ 
tery—when the versatile Henry Wallace, 
then Vice President of the United States, 
came up with the statement that he had 
estimated the resources and that the coun¬ 
try could support a debt of approximately 
elghty-Dlne bUllons—the people settled 
down until the debt was dangerously close 
to that amount—and then the world econ¬ 
omist, Leon Henderson, after a profound 
study of national resources, announced that 
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the Nation was good lor a 9133.000.000.000 
debt—and then we were in the war and costa 
were forgotten. 

And now on September 1st Mr. Krug and 
Mr Harrlman, following a further study of 
the natural resources, are expected to start 
the cycle all over again—if Congress follows 
their recommendation and appropriates the 
funds for foreign loans they recommend— 
that Is. 

Some advocates of such a loan say It Is 
necessary to balance our foreign shipments 
and keep up the dollar balance abroad, since 
we arc now shipping nearly $20,000,000,000 
worth of goods abroad annually and buying 
loss than one-half of that amount, while 
some say that the loaned difference Is neces¬ 
sary to keep our own Industrial plants and 
farms In full production. 

Others have the temerity to say that we 
should turn more of our production for home 
consumption and balance the Nation's pro¬ 
duction capacity against domestic consump¬ 
tion plus the natural exports while there la 
yet time. 

SO-CALLED MARSHALL PLAN 

All Of this Is being done In furtherance 
of the so-called Marshall plan—which again 
like the Truman announcement Is not a plan 
at all—but was a simple announcement that 
no more money will be forthcoming for 
Europe until the countries of that area decide 
together how much they need and what they 
will do with it. Congress had already de¬ 
cided that the Greek-Turkey loan would be 
the last of the so-called loans for the current 
session 

There are 29 European countries contain¬ 
ing 250,000 square miles less than the area 
of the United States and three times as many 
people. The could band together In a 
United States of Europe for their mutual 
protection and pool the lines of royal In¬ 
herited kingdoms and dictatorships Into one 
strong nr lion of 29 separate states—and re¬ 
establish their national Integrity through a 
democratic free election form of govern¬ 
ment— then a substantial loan to build In¬ 
dustrial plants to produce for their own needs 
would begin to make sense, however. In that 
event American private capital would do the 
Job. 

It is estimated that England and firitlah 
citizens have approjdinately $12,000,000,000 
In Investments in the United States—and 
that other European nations have approxi¬ 
mately eight billions In the same category. 

It seems not too much to expect for them 
to take the twenty bllllonB of dollars. In¬ 
cluding other outside Invested assets amount¬ 
ing to approximately $13,000,000,000, Into ac¬ 
count when considcilng financing the new 
United Stales of Europe. 

THE EMPIRE-MINDED NATIONS 

The Dutch, English, and French have al¬ 
ways been empire-minded and have always 
held certain foreign nations under their con¬ 
trol for the trade benefits, as witness the 
trouble that the Dutch are currently having 
with the Indonesians. 

Any reason that may have heretofore 
existed for the domination of one nation 
by another has long since passed out of the 
picture. Such domination is purely and sim¬ 
ply a trade racket—resulting In slave labor 
and trade wars, and must not continue Indefi¬ 
nitely If the principle of freemen Is to have 
any meaning. This Nation cannot afford to 
become a party to a combination of such 
plans through continuing to lend money for 
Its support. 

If the national and International integrity 
of the nation members of the United Nations 
can be reestablished the opportunity for 
American technicians, businessmen and for 
private capital. Investments will be prac¬ 
tically xmllmlted throughottt the world for 
generations to come. 

With the Eurc^iean nations Joined together 
In a United Btatce of Bnxope the manlpia»* 


tlon of their currency systems can be abol¬ 
ished Including the silver-bloc operations, 
then the relative value of the world's cur¬ 
rencies can be evaluated and some stabiliza¬ 
tion maintained. It Is time to quit Juggling 
their money systems and work to Increase 
production. Devaluing money to lower wages 
and to escape debt la one of the oldest tricks 
in the trade, hut it also destroys the integrity 
of nations. 

The greatest recommendation possible for 
a system of government Is to make it work. 

WAR AND PEACE 

Most Of our people naturally assume that 
all of the world is at peace most of the time, 
since this country has only had its periodic 
wars and in between peace has prevailed In 
this Nation. 

Even a casual historic review will reveal 
that there never has been a period over the 
5,000 years of recorded history when all of 
the world was at peace. Even now there are 
2 ’ small wars going on in the world, six are 
In the Par East ranging all the way from 
civil war, as between the so-called Chinese 
Communists and the Chlang Kai-Chek forces 
In China: to the East Indies in the South¬ 
west Pacific where the Dutch are again en¬ 
gaged in subduing the Indonesians. 

Those little people weighing about 75 
pounds wringing wet, but presumably own- 
hig a country which is very rich In many 
of the things the world needs, which Include 
the spices, rubber, and many strategic and 
critical minerals and materials needed badly 
by this country, have e national pride and 
want to run their own country 

The Netherlands, or the Dutch nation. Is 
known to be an empire-minded nation and 
have always exploited other nations Just as 
England and France have done over several 
generations, and are still trying to maintain 
their status in their satellite nations. 

The wages of the Indonesians amount to 
about two to five dollars per month In our 
money and the goods produced under the 
Dutch supervision are sold to us at high 
prices. It Is a trade Interest that the empire- 
minded nations have in other countries, and 
mostly to exploit the low cost labor in these 
areas for their own proflt. 

\Ve have 6 other small wars, or armed 
rebellions going on in Europe, 6 such dls- 
turbnnces In the Near East and India, and 4 
In Latin America, making a total of 21 small 
wars now in orogress. any one of which might 
light the fuse that would lead to another 
world conflict, os was done In Austria In 
World War I and at Pearl Harbor in World 
War II. Systems of government based upon 
trade wars or the domination of other nations 
for any reason will not work and must finally 
fall of their own v'eight. 

MAKE OUR OWN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT WORK 

The greatest recommendation possible for 
a system of government Is to make It work 
It should be clear to us now that money from 
our own taxpayers’ pockets scattered at ran¬ 
dom throughout the world Is not the answer. 

I can say to you, like Churchill said to 
his people when someone suggested that Eng¬ 
land relinquish her domination over some of 
her Asiatic peoples, that he did not become 
the King’s first minister to liquidate the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. I can say to you in a like vein 
that I did not become a Member of the United 
States Senate t< dissipate the wealth of the 
United States. 

We must make our system of free enter¬ 
prise continue to work—keep our armed 
forces strong—continue our laboratory ex¬ 
periments In me-nods of warfare—keep our 
secrets to ourselves so that no nation ever 
knows Just how strong we are—establish and 
maintain the best intelligence system in the 
world and know what other nations are do¬ 
ing—stand ready at all times to cooperate 
with all, other nations In maintaining per¬ 
manent peace In the world—and In, raising 


the standard of living for our less fortunate 
neighbors. 

Above all things, we should begin to turn 
the spotlight on ourselves and determine the 
effect of our actions on America's future, and 
if we are really looking for communism and 
reds, it seems that the hunting la pretty 
good In some parts of this country and we 
could practice here while getting ready to 
take on the Husslan Communists. It Is time 
that we sold /.merlca back to Americans and 
set the pattern for the world. 


Controlling Floods In the Missouri Basin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday. July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday. July 16) 1947 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as an 
extension of my remarks a radio discus¬ 
sion between John B. Quinn, executive 
director of the Missouri Valley Develop¬ 
ment Association, and Russell Smith, leg¬ 
islative secretary of the National Farm¬ 
ers Union, on the question of controlling 
our floods and developing our water re¬ 
sources in the Missouri Basin. This dis¬ 
cussion was broadcast over the Columbia 
Journal of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System with Mr. Don Lerch as moderator. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr Lerch. Next we’re going to discuss a 
question which affects the lives of millions 
of people—In 10 States of the Nation- 
known as the Missouri Valley region—In¬ 
cluding all of Nebraska and parts of Mon¬ 
tana, Wyoming North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Iowa. So far this year, people In this re¬ 
gion have lost hundreds of millions of dollars 
from flnod.s. Ask a farmer whose fields have 
been under water—ask a busineBsman who's 
been pumping water out of his store—ask a 
housewife who’s been cleaning up slit and 
mud—they’ll tell you flood control Is 
needed—most everyone agrees to that. The 
question Is how. Two gentlemen with me 
today are going to discuss the two major pro¬ 
posals Mr Ru.'^sell Smith, legislative secre¬ 
tary of the National Farmers Union believes 
the region should be governed by a central 
authority similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Mr. John B. Quinn, executive 
director of the Missouri Valley Development 
Association, believes the plan approved by 
Congress In 1044 should be continued. Now, 
Mr. Quinn, since you favor the plan now In 
operation, will you outline it for us—that is, 
what is it and what has been accomplished 
so far? 

Mr. Quinn. Well. Mr. Lerch and friends of 
the Columbia Country Journal, Just three 
short years ago Congress and our late Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, realizing the absolute neces¬ 
sity of preserving the bread basket of the 
Nation and the world for future generations 
approved the most gigantic, diversified pro¬ 
gram to develop all phases of natural re¬ 
sources In the Missouri Valley Basin that 
this Nation or the world has ever under¬ 
taken. 

Coz^ess made the very important decision 
to use In this vital undertaking the experl- 
enoftd, established agencies of our Federal 
Oovenunent, .who employ the best teohnlnal 
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experts of our Natiou. Strong political pres* 
sure was applied by political Idealists to 
establish a single independent Ctovernment 
agency—such as the TVA—but Congress In 
its wisdom realized that the Missouri Valley 
Basin was a multiple-purpose project that 
covered a huge territory, 13 times larger than 
the TVA, and that the program required 
four agencies, each experts In their own line, 
rather than just one agency whose major 
qualification was to administer a political 
and economic philosophy such as in the TVA. 

When the development program for the 
Missouri Valley Basin, called the Plck>Sloan 
plan Is completed, more than 6.000.000 acres 
of land wlU be irrigated, 10,000,000.000 kilo¬ 
watts of electric power will be generated 
annually, floods will be controlled and com¬ 
mercial navigation from Sioux City to St, 
Louis will be a reality. The basic design of 
the plan provides for 105 reservoirs, for flood 
walls and levee protection, for soil conserva¬ 
tion, soil-erosion control, reereatlonnl facil¬ 
ities and fish and wild-life conservation. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army and the Federal 
Power Commission, all long-time established 
agencies of Federal Government directly un¬ 
der the control of Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, have each been 
given by legislative mandate a definite, dis¬ 
tinctive part In the carefully coordinated 
plan. 

In three short years. Interrupted first by the 
war and again last year by a Presidential or¬ 
der to stop all public works, the Pick-Sloan 
plan Is already 22 percent completed, and 
has just been given an appropriation to be 
expended In 3948, that amounta to more 
money than totally spent in the Missouri 
Valley Basin since the Republic was founded. 

Mr. Lerch. Well, Mr. Quinn, you’ve out¬ 
lined the program which is now in operation. 
Now on the other side of the table, Mr. 
Smith of the Farmers Union Is proposing a 
Missouri Valley Authority. Now Mr Smith, 
just how does your plan differ from the pro¬ 
gram OB outlined by Mr Quinn? 

Mr Smith. Well, Eton, it differs in two 
principal respects. They are the two that 
were cited by President Roosevelt at the time 
he urged the adoption of a Missouri Valley 
Authority bill, and that was at the time that 
he approved the present Plck-Sloan plan. 
First of those is that administratively. It has 
become obvious to most of us now that these 
separate agencies In the valley are compet¬ 
ing with each other in a very wasteful man¬ 
ner—that wc will never be ftblc to achieve an 
integrated program—we will never be able 
to achieve a program that Is close to the 
people—that is responsible to them—unJess 
we make It possible for decisions to be made 
in the area, and for those decisions to cover 
all phases of the development and use of re¬ 
sources. Now the second principal difference 
Is that in the present Plck-Sloan plan, we 
feel that the problems are being attacked 
piecemeal—-that nothing is done until an 
emergency exists, and that it never Is the 
kind of action that attacks the basic dif¬ 
ficulties. In other words, the only way you 
get an Integrated plan is through one di¬ 
recting agency, and the only way you actually 
control floods or get maximum power devel¬ 
opment or use the rivers to their beet ad¬ 
vantage for navigation, for recreation, or for 
Irrigation In the western part is through a 
single plan. The present plan, in our view, 
Is not a plan at all—it’s simply a compromise 
between two conflicting agencies. 

Mr. Lerch. Well now, Mr. Quinn, do you 
believe that yoiir plan overcomes the weak¬ 
nesses which Mr. Smith feels are Inherent 
In It—in other words that the administration 
of the Pick-Sloan plan Is loose, and leaves 
room for a great deal of needless argument 
between the various governmental agencies? 

Mr. QtTTNK. Well, Mr. Lerch, I’m delighted 
that you asked that question. The coordi¬ 


nating factor for the agencies of Federal 
Government Is what we call the Missouri 
Valley Interagency Committee, which Is 
composed of five Governors In the Missouri 
Valley States, and the heads of the depart¬ 
ments Involved. This committee has been 
In operation for 2 years and it has settled 
every major problem that has come before 
it. 

Mr, Lebck. Well now. let me ask this ques¬ 
tion of Mr. Smith. Which plan do you be¬ 
lieve offers the fastest flood relief—that is, 
your plan or Mr. Quinn’s plan? Which will 
get the Job done first? 

Mr. Smith. Well, there’s no question of 
speed Involved. The question is whether 
you control floods or not. period. Because 
the Army engineers have been controlling 
floods theoretically there for 100 years, and 
yet the flood crest this year was the highest 
in history. 

Mr. Lerch. And yet on the other hand, Mr, 
Quinn, you say that this measure was ap¬ 
proved by Congress in 1944. 

Mr. Quintn. Well, Mr. Lerch and Mr. Smith, 
1 might point out that speed to control 
floods Is essential and that nature sometimes 
provides floods that even the beat of plans 
doesn't contemplate. For Instance, In the 
Tennessee Valley when over $800,000,000 has 
been expended to control floods, the Army 
engineers have been called upon again to 
build a flood-control dam, and as far as 
we’re concerned, we have the best competent 
engineers and the only plan—we need only 
adequate money. The MVA doesn’t exirt. 
It Is purely a theory. Isn’t that right, Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr. SMITH. It's a blU. 

Mr. Lsrch. Well, let me ask what is the 
status of that bill at the present time, Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith It's In the Senate committee— 
the Interstate Commerce Committee—and 
It la hifihly unlikely that there will be any 
action m this session of Congress on it, be¬ 
cause the President has just asked for addi¬ 
tional money for the Army engineers to 
spend—In our view to waste- 

Mr Lerch. Well, now. what Is the Presi¬ 
dent's attitude on this question? 

Mr. Smith. The President’s attitude Is 
that he is for a Missouri Valley Authority, 
but be wants Immediately the Army engi¬ 
neers to spend two hundred thlrty-seveu 
million out of- 

Mr. Quinn. We might put It this way. 
The President evidently Is for an MVA only 
BO far as the few votes it will catch, but 
I would remind you that he keeps signing 
the appropriations bills for the existing 
agencies of government. 

Mr. Lerch. Well, now, how do the people 
In the Missouri Valley feel about it, Mr, 
Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Well, from what Mr, Quinn 
just said, I would assume they must be 
for It. if It Is a vote-catching device 

Mr. Quinn. I would like to point out that 
the Plck-Sloan plan is supported by all gov¬ 
ernors, all legislative bodies, every farm bu¬ 
reau federation, and Mr. Smith, some of your 
Btate farm union organizations are for the 
Plck-Sloan plan. In other words, it Is the 
only congressional authorized plan, which 
calls for the development program to be ac¬ 
complished under the American system of 
government. No States’ rights or powers are 
surrendered. 

Mr. Smii'h. Well, any action that’s taken as 
a result of an authorization by Congress will 
be done under the American system of gov¬ 
ernment. As far as the Farmers Union la 
concerned, there's only one State organlza- 
tlon that has ever approved the Pick-Sloan 
plan. 

Mr. LxtcH. Well then, gentlemen, from jrour 
positions. It's Impossible to reach an agree¬ 
ment on this question. However, from what 
you have said, you are agreed that there 
should be a program of flood control and de¬ 
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velopment In the Missouri Valley—but you 
disagree on how It should be carried out. 
Your disagreement centers on the adminis¬ 
tration. Whereas. Mr. Smith, you feel that 
It's essential to have a central authority in 
order to gain the full benefits of flood control, 
navigation, power, and irrigation; you, Mr. 
Quinn, feel that this can be better achieved 
under the present plan as approved by Con¬ 
gress—whereby authority is decentralized be¬ 
tween the various Government agencies. 


It Will Be Interesting To Know Why Mr. 
Hoover, After a Few Days’ Visit in 
Germany, Is So Vitally Concerned and 
Should Again Advocate a Repetition of 
the Tragic Errors of the Past Which, 
Due to British luEuence, Permitted 
German Cartels To Rebuild Her Heavy 
Industries 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Satwdav, July 26. 1947 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of attention and publicity has been 
given to the recommendations of our 
former President. Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
on Germany. Since it Is unfortunately 
apparent that many high officials in the 
Government, due to their former affilia¬ 
tions. seem to agree with his proposals 
and advocacy, I believe it is important 
that the House should also consider the 
lmplication.s of Mr. Hoover's views on 
reconstructing Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, why is Herbert Hoover so 
solicitous toward Germany? 

In 1919, as American Pood Adminis¬ 
trator, he wanted to rebuild Germany, 
not punish her. 

In 1931, the Hoover moratorium on 
reparations’ payments enabled the Ger¬ 
mans to utilize all their financial re¬ 
sources to increase the speed of rearma¬ 
ment. and to escape their just deserts for 
the First World War. 

In 1936, he called German military re¬ 
armament negligible. 

In 1947 Hoover has reported to the 
President, after only 3 weeks in Europe, 
that the Potsdam agreement to disarm 
Germany and destroy her war potential 
is unwise. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hoover seems to be 
unnecessarily concerned by the future of 
Germany. I think he is Just as wrong 
about rebuilding German strength now 
as he was in 1928 when he assured the 
American people that we would have two 
cars in every garage and a chicken in 
every pot, or again in 1932 when he 
prophesied that grass would grow In the 
streets of every main street In America 
under our great, late war President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

GERMANS ALONE TO BLAME FOR WAR’S 
DEVASTATION 

The whole world, except the Americas, 
Is prostrate because of the ravages of 
German warfare. Europe Is In shambles. 
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Oermany and Germany alone Is to blame. 
Naturally, all this devastation and trag¬ 
edy have been brought about under that 
fiend incarnate, Adolf Hitler, who was 
brought to power by the German indus¬ 
trialists and cartelists and Junkers, and 
who now are bent on reconstructing and 
rebuilding a strong Germany for another 
try, apparently with Mr. Hoover’s ap¬ 
proval. 

Notwithstanding all this, Herbert 
Hoover appears to be willing to excuse 
Germany just as he excused her after 
the First World War, and urged that we 
give assistance to her. More than once 
before the Sscond World War began he 
pointedly ignored their armies, their 
tanks, their growing war industry, and 
their savage trade policies. 

Mr. Hoover did not show the same 
solicitude for our own veterans after the 
First World War, nor for our own hun¬ 
gry and unemployed millions after the 
1929 crash. 

Why. Mr. Speaker; why? 

Hoover says he is anxious to save 
money for the American taxpayers. 

Yet he knows full well that we have 
just finished a war against German ag¬ 
gression which cost the American tax¬ 
payers more than $350,000,000,000, and 
the lives of 300,000 brave Americans, not 
to mention the tragedy of 700.000 dis¬ 
abled. 

Are we again to save a few millions of 
dollars now, and spend billions later to 
destroy the monster he aims to recreate? 

Had It not been for the Hoover policies 
of “be kind to poor Germany” In 1919 
and throughout the perilous years that 
followed, Germany could not have re¬ 
armed even with aid of Great Britain, 
and had the Republican Party not frus¬ 
trated the will of the American people 
by keeping the United States out of the 
League oi Nations, the League might 
have been strong enough to keep Ger¬ 
many and Japan in check. There might 
ha\ie been no World War II. I should 
think that by now, in the light of history, 
even Herbert Hoover would know that it 
is a mistake to allow Germany to grow 
strong, to create armies and to develop 
a capacity for again scourging the face 
of the rarth with inhuman and bar- 
baroiLS warfare. 

Herbert Hoover already shows equal 
solicitude for Japan. 

LET GERMANY PBODUCE FOB PEACE 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly want the Ger¬ 
mans to produce as much of their own 
living as is possible with the resources 
which they have available. 

1 want them to mine their coal; their 
phor.phatc; their minerals; grow their 
potatoes; produce their milk and their 
butter; and learn how to live the demo¬ 
cratic way of life- -the American way of 
life; to provide for peace and not for war, 
and if pos.^ible for them, to forswear 
their Nazi ideology. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I would prefer to 
see the entire German Nation living on 
our dole than to cce one thing done to 
make it possible for Germany to launch 
another world war, from wliich our civil¬ 
ization can never survive. 


GXaMANT MAOC CAST1X8 TOOLS OF AOGBESSIVI 
WORLD-WaS WABFARS 

In Germany the German Government 
deliberately encouraged the forming of 
international cartels which entwined 
themselves like the strangulation of a 
python in the economy of the world so 
that when Hitler struck, the western 
democracies were almost helplessly en¬ 
meshed in the coils of International car¬ 
tel agreements. 

Many of our own great trusts and mo¬ 
nopolies were deep in this international 
conspiracy to create a world government 
of the people, by Big Business, and for 
Big Business, as a vast amount of relia¬ 
ble evidence proves, and as Mr. Hoover 
should know. 

TERRIFIED BY PROSPECT OF STP.ONG GERMANY 

Mr. Speaker, I am terrified by what is 
happening today in Germany. For all 
practical purposes, the Potsdam agree¬ 
ment is a dead letter. 

Now and then we get a peek behind 
the iron curtain of Allied occupation. 
We find that not even the saturation 
bombing of Germany really destroyed 
Germany’s industry, and the new Ameri¬ 
can Government policy appears to be to 
restore German industry as rapidly as 
possible. 

It took Germany 20 years, from 1919 to 
1939, with only the passive help of her 
former enemies, to be in position to strike 
again and dc.stroy the world’s peace and 
prosperity. 

Now, with the Invaluable help of our 
own blind patriots, I greatly fear it will 
be only a few short years before Ger¬ 
many can again set out to conquer the 
world and destroy civilization. 

Three times within my own life the 
German people have been led by their 
leaders into a foreign war—the Franco- 
Prus.sian War of 1870, the First World 
War. and the Second World War. 
Every war has brought death and de¬ 
struction to other nations; but always 
Germany has struck outward and kept 
any e-reat devastation from her own 
lands, and has emerged more powerful 
and more dangerous than before. 

Just a hundred years ago. In 1848, the 
forebears of many of the finest and most 
patriotic familie.s in America fled Ger¬ 
many to escape that alwaj’s-increasing 
militarism and aggression and the tyr¬ 
anny of the industrialists and the Junker 
families. The German leaders have 
driven out the strongest democratic ele¬ 
ments and have led the remaining pop¬ 
ulation farther and farther down the 
road to international self-destruction. 

ALREADY WAR'S HORRORS ARE FORGOTTEN 

We have not yet begun to bring back 
from their ‘'orelgn graves the bodies of 
our brave boys, sacrificed to the insane 
ambition.s of world conquest of Hitler and 
the cartelists who put him in power and 
supported his mad lust for death and 
destruction; yet already there are Amer¬ 
icans. forgetful of Lidice, of Buchen- 
wald, o Oswieem, of the Battle of the 
Bulge, and lured only by dream.s of 
avarice, who want to forget what Ger¬ 
many did and how she betrayed the 
world, and restore the Germany of car¬ 
tels, slave labor, and economic warfare. 


Yet, Mr. Hoover says that we must 
ignore the lessons of history. We must 
discard the economic controls agreed 
upon at Potsdam. We must repeat the 
folly of 1919 and the succeeding years 
when we pampered and petted the 
spoiled brat of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, there are agencies of 
our Government which, during the war, 
gathered together the outstanding econ¬ 
omists of this Government, genuine ex¬ 
perts In the sick economy of Europe, who 
had no personal interest in the problems 
except the restoration and preservation 
of world peace, and who knew that Ger¬ 
many has always thwarted world peace 
and cooperation. Their studies and 
recommendations laid the basis for the 
Potsdam agreement. 

HOOVER 2I-DAY EXPERT 

Herbert Hoover came back from 
Europe after only 3 weeks—and I know 
not how few of those days he actually 
spent in Germany—posing as an expert. 

With no more knowledge than he 
could glean on that .short trip, and as a 
result of a tour on which he was pre¬ 
sumed to be studying the food situation 
in all of Europe, not the politics or the 
economics, Mr. Hoover came back and 
made recommendations which could re¬ 
sult only In remaking Germany into the 
most potent industrial power m Europe 
in a very short time. 

Fortunately, we have expert testimony 
from other and equally patriotic sources. 

Wt have, for instance, the statements 
made by James S. Martin, who resigned 
as chief of the decartelization division 
of the American military government ef¬ 
fective July 1 after having served since 
December 23, 1945. 

Relying, not on the superficial observa¬ 
tions of 2 or 3 days, but on the inside, 
expert knowledge gained in 18 months, 
Mr. Martin asserted that decartelization 
is being defeated by American special- 
interest groups who are trying to ma¬ 
neuver the American Government into a 
position “of having to oppose commun¬ 
ism by sponsoring, in one form or an¬ 
other, monopoly of economic control of 
Germany.’’ 

This is fa.scism. 

CONCERN INCnEA.^ES 

That there is increasing concern about 
the new direction of American policy is 
shown by the widespread discussion of 
the issues in the American press. Since 
I began work on these remarks, Mr Sum¬ 
ner Welles, who as Under Secretary of 
State helped the great Corder Hull In 
the conduct of American foreign policy 
through our most crucial years, has de¬ 
cried the help-poor-Germany idea so 
prcvalen. in the thinking of industry and 
finance and high Government circles. 

I here insert several pungent para¬ 
graphs from Ml Welles' recent discus¬ 
sion of the problem: 

The leiictiunurlrfi who saw no danger In 
naElsm again rlemand a powcilul and cen¬ 
tralized Germany as a buffer against com¬ 
munism German propagandists, and the 
sob brothers v/ho are moie distressed by the 
present plight of the Germans than by the 
tragedies the German.^ have Inflicted on the 
rest of the world, once more complain of 
France's “policy of vengeance.” 
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They have been Joined by our occupation 
authorities, who are apparently unaware that 
our policies In Germany involve any issues 
outside of the occupation zones, and by those 
Members of Congress who would reduce our 
present expenditures, no matter what the 
ultimate cost of such a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish reduction may represent. 

If these influences prevail in the deter¬ 
mination of our policy, we will sacrlflce our 
basic objective of creating a world order un¬ 
der which we can safely live. 

France is the key to European reconstruc¬ 
tion. History has shown that France was 
right in 1919 when she demanded adequate 
guaranties against a resurgence of German 
might, and that the English-speaking powers 
were blind to their own vital Interests when 
they refused to provide her with such guar¬ 
anties. 

If we once more adopt a German policy 
that endangers French security, we will again 
lose oiu chance of helping to bring about 
European reconstruction and a lasting peace. 

As our recent directive stated, Germany 
must become "stable and productive." The 
resources of western Germany must certain¬ 
ly become an integral part of Europe’s econ¬ 
omy. But the only safe way to achieve those 
objectives is through permanent interna¬ 
tional reconstruction which meets the needs 
of all western Europe. 

WHAT OP GERMANY'S VICTIMS’ 

Must we weigh what Is our righteous 
course in European rehabilitation? No. 
That was determined under the Potsdam 
agreement. Let us not forget bled-whlte 
and war-destroyed Prance, ravaged and 
war-destroyed Poland, war-torn and 
robbed Belgium and the Netherlands, 
w’ar-overrun and robbed Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Yugoslavia. Greece, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Russia, Rumania, Hungary, Aus¬ 
tria, Denmark, and Bulgaria, our Allies 
who suffered with us, whose countries 
were despoiled. And to the aggressor of 
those countries—Germany—Mr. Hoover 
would extend first aid in rehabilitation to 
again flaunt military might and power. 
That cannot be. 

HOOVER WANTS TO REVERSE POLICY 

Mr. Hoover wants to revcr.se our poli¬ 
cies Instead of reducing Germany to a 
peaceful, democratic state dedicated to 
the pursuits of peace, while we give her 
weaker neighbors an effort to build up 
their own resources so they can be pros¬ 
perous without the* stifling restrictions of 
German economic warfare. Mr. Hoover 
apparently would like to see all the rest 
of Europe transformed to a great farm¬ 
ing area merely to be domineered and 
under the iron heels of the German 
cartels. 

He seems not in the lea.st disturbed 
that the heavy industry of Germany Is 
the war industry of Germany. Under 
Hitler the Germans learned that there is 
no basic difference between economic 
warfare and military warfare. They 
fought both with the same plants, the 
same cartel agreements, the SEune sav¬ 
age tariff agreements, the same phony 
money, the same utter disregard of 
treaties and promises. 

Great God, Mr. Speaker, if Herbert 
Hoover thinks that rearming Germany 
is a barrier against Russian communism 
he is indeed blind. 

If we reduce all Europe to abject pov¬ 
erty while we create a German boom, we 


are Inviting communism. We are beg¬ 
ging for it. 

I know of no better way to cost us 
the faith and loyalty of the liberated peo¬ 
ple of Europe than to reward Germany 
for having started this last war while we 
punish our friends and allies for re¬ 
sisting. 

Let us halt this mad race toward war 
and race suicide. Let us work and strive 
for peace. And let us, as a first step, see 
that Germany stays disarmed. 

HOOVER m 1910 

Mr. Speaker, I now shall quote from 
Mr. Hoover. 

On March 21, 1919, in a memorandum 
entitled “Why We Are Feeding Ger¬ 
many,” Herbert Hoover reasoned as 
follows: 

Prom the point of view of a Governor, 1 
would Bay It is because famine breeds an¬ 
archy, anarchy is infectious, the infection 
of such a cesspool will Jeopardize France and 
Great Britain which will yet spread to the 
United States. • * • 

Prom the point of view of the American 
treasurer, I would say that this is a good 
bargain because It saves the United States 
enormous expenditures in Europe for the 
support of idle men and allows these men 
to return to productivity in the United 
States. 

In his recent reports to the Pre.sident 
on the German economy, Mr. Hoover 
made approximately the same observa¬ 
tions. He said, for instance: 

A still further saving to British and Amer¬ 
ican taxpayers Is possible If maximum ex¬ 
pedition could be made of exports of Ger¬ 
man manufacture 

The restoration ot trade is inevitable and 
every day's delay in removing these barriers 
is simply adding to the burden of our tax¬ 
payer, * • • 

To persist In the present policies will cre¬ 
ate. sooner or later, a cesspool of unemploy¬ 
ment or pauper labor in the center of Europe 
which is bound to Infect her neighbors. 

The present report: by Mr. Hoover are 
not only the rehashing of an old Hoover 
formula for the preservation of Ger¬ 
many’s industrial might, but they are 
shot through with economic fallacies. 

At the outset, I must admit, he suc¬ 
ceeded in presenting to the American 
people a very simple, and hence easily 
convincing, statement of the exceedingly 
complicated German problem. But on 
such questions as exports and imports, 
Mr. Hoover depends upon 1936 figures 
on the grounds that in that year, Ger¬ 
man industry was not “distorted by her 
annexations and her most intensive ar¬ 
mament activity.” Surely, Mr. Hoover 
knows about the devious devices em¬ 
ployed by Germany as early as 1936 i\o 
bolster her export trade. Surely, Mr. 
Hoover is familiar with the fact that 
German rearmament began as early as 
the establishment of the Weimar Re¬ 
public. 

HOOVSn ECONOMIC FALLACIES 

Germany’s cartelization program be¬ 
gan almost immediately after the cessa¬ 
tion of World War I hostilities. The 
German steel cartels, 1. O. Farben, the 
electrical cartel, the coal cartel—all 
these developed prior to 1936 and 
reached proportions hitherto unknown 
in the modern industrial world, so that 


by 1936 it './as clear that no European 
power was in a position to withstand 
Germany’s economic pressure. The reg¬ 
ular trade practices of Europe were up¬ 
set by Germany’s machinations and 
dumping. No nation could oppose Ger¬ 
many's ruthless trade practices. In the 
field of heavy machinery and machine- 
tool Industries, and aluminum, Europe be¬ 
came subservient to and dependent upon 
Germany for supplies. The total result 
was that Europe's trade and commerce 
were not in a position to prosper. But it 
was not only Europe, Mr. Speaker, which 
was affected by the German octopus; 
American Industry, too, had to shell out. 
and the consequences were most dis¬ 
astrous when we remember that on tlu 
eve of World War II our war prepara¬ 
tions were hamstrung by the German 
cartel network. 

The best way to Illustrate what Ger¬ 
many did In the 1930's is to show where 
her money was spent. German .statistics 
available show that between the years 
1933-36 Germany spent most of her in¬ 
come on the development of her capital 
goods or heavy industry. In 3 years, 
after Hitler seized power, Germany’s new 
investments in heavy Industry were in¬ 
creased almost 500 percent, while it in¬ 
creased only 200 percent in the consum¬ 
er-goods industry. These figures are ex¬ 
tremely important and should be kept in 
mind in discussing Germany’s economy, 
which Mr. Hoover has not done. These 
figures clearly show that the German 
economy before the war—yes, and as 
early as 1936—was deliberately planned 
to give Germany the ma.stcry over Eu¬ 
rope—war or no war. In 1936—and this 
is for Mr. Hoover's information—with 
less than 10 percent of the area and 20 
percent of the population of Europe, 
Germany accounted for one-half, and, 
in some cases, much more than one-half, 
of the total European production of 
heavy industries that furnished her war 
potential—namely, coal, pig iron, steel, 
nitrogen compound, machine tools, and 
machinery. In other categories, such a.s 
cement, sulfuric acid, electrical energy, 
cotton and wool yarn, and paper, more 
than one-third of the European produc¬ 
tion was concentrated in Germany. 
Such, in brief, was the picture of Eu¬ 
rope’s economics In 1936. 

RERMANY MUST DF DISARMED 

We and our Allies paid bitterly dunnp 
World War II, for not having learned 
the nature of such economic controls, 
and for not having Imposed them upon 
defeated Germany. It is apparent that 
Mr. Hoover is trying to repeat the veiy 
same blunders again when he states: 

It Is urgent that we at once rcvi.se the repa¬ 
rations and industrial denillittirlzation poli¬ 
cies Imposed • * * by various Allied 

agreements. 

Mr. Hoover forgets that the whole ag¬ 
gregate of economic and industrial 
power, left intact alter World War I. 
abled the Germans to experiment and 
plan for the future production of weap¬ 
ons of war. When Mr. Hoover now calls 
for the elimination of the disarmament 
program, he not only approves the pres¬ 
ent failure of military disarmament—in 
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the British isone, for instance, only 7 per¬ 
cent of the tank, gun, and other military 
factors have been eliminated thus far— 
but, in fact, is in favor of a policy to leave 
the tremendous German war potential 
intact. 

Mr. Hoover also Ignores the entire 
problem of atomic research, which would 
imply that Germany should be permitted 
to engage in such work. 

The implementation of Mr. Hoover’s 
recommendations would make Germany 
the greatest industrial power in Europe. 
When Mr. Hoover advocates the scrap¬ 
ping of the reparations program to which 
our country is committed, he is striking 
an irreparable blow at the economic re¬ 
habilitation of Germany’s victims. 

Germany's industrial war potential is 
relatively intact. Germany still pos¬ 
sesses over 4.000,000 tons of undamaged 
machine tools. It is also significant that 
before the war. Germany, with a popula¬ 
tion only one-half as large as that of the 
United States and with an economy not 
as highly mechanized as ours, had a 
machine-tool industry and machine- 
building capacity larger than that of our 
own country. But Mr, Hoover chose to 
bypass such significant facts. 

CANNOT RELT ON TREACHEROUS GERMANY 

Does a strong industrialized Germany 
mean that she will be automatically on 
the side of the United States? I think 
it is pure illusion, Mr. Speaker, to hope 
that a strong Germany would be our nat¬ 
ural ally in any future emergency. Re¬ 
cent history aflQrms this; yet, undeniably, 
it is the deep-seated dream of Herbert 
Hoover and John Foster Dulles and other 
Wall Street repre.sentatives that Ger¬ 
many can be the bulwark against bol¬ 
shevism. They fail, however, to take 
into account that the Germans are clever 
people and make their alliances on their 
own conditions. They have no particu¬ 
lar love for Americans, Russians, British, 
or French, and surely not for Czechs. 
Their mam concern is Germany, and 
what will further the iaterest.s of the 
Fatherland will have their undying .sup¬ 
port. Why therefore, must our State 
Department underwrite a policy which 
has re.sulted in disa.strous consequences 
in the past? Why must our State De¬ 
partment u.se as its blble for Germany 
the discredited theory and principles of 
Hooverism*^ 

Today pro-German voices are again 
concocting schemes that they hope will 
be swallowed by the naive Americans as 
after World War I. They have taken 
up the banner of the American taxpayer 
and with crocodile tears plead that the 
taxpayer is being steadily impoverished 
by so-called punitive policies toward Ger¬ 
many. This is not only the slogan of 
pro-German voices in this country, but 
I have reason to believe that this new 
line was born right in Germany itself. 

8CHACHT BLUEPRINTS EUTURE OF REBORN, 

• AGGRESSOR GERMANY 

Not so long ago, for instance, when 
the ousted war criminal Hjalmar 
Schacht was freed by the International 
Tribunal at Nuremberg, he immediately 
began to talk about Germany’s economic 
future, Schacht’s interest in this prob¬ 
lem is quite understandable, inasmuch 
as he was the chief architect of Ger¬ 


many’s rearmament program after 
World War I and under Hitler. Schacht 
boasted to reporters that he had worked 
out a solution for Germany’s economic 
problems, but would disclose it only “to 
the men who have the power to put it 
in effect.” Nevertheless, he gave his in¬ 
terviewers a break. He stated that 
Germany must produce and export. 
Yes; this was his plan, and. as he stated: 

The taxpayer In America and Britain will 
begin to cry out at the burden ot supporting 
Germany as a beggar people and the German 
people will not starve without raising a 
rumpus either. 

These are Schacht’s plans for rebuild¬ 
ing Germany’s Industrial war potential. 
So. we see that Hjalmar Schacht also Is 
worried about the “poor” taxpayer, hop¬ 
ing that the American taxpayer will for¬ 
get that they spent $350,000,000,000, and 
millions of lives were sacrificed, to de¬ 
stroy Germany’s capacity to wage war. 

Mr. Hoover’s recommendations, how¬ 
ever, regarding the future of Germany, 
imply that the Allies must ignore the 
lessons learned from our failure to pro¬ 
tect the people after World War I, and 
to discard the economic controls agreed 
upon at the meetings of the Big Three. 
If Mr. Hoover’s recommendation.s are 
accepted, the Allies will repeat the mis¬ 
takes made in 1919 and Germany again 
will dominate Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, that is after all the 
question—shall Germany be permitted to 
dominate Europe? 

She cannot do it if her huge industrial 
war potential is cut down to peacetime 
requirements. This is practicable, 
necessary, and imperative for oui* future 
security. 

The Foreign Economic Administra¬ 
tion worked out such a plan in conform¬ 
ity with the Potsdam decisions. It is a 
plan which would create a better eco¬ 
nomic balance In Europe and deprive 
Germany of her monopoly of industry. 
This is sensible and sound and would be 
a real saving for the American tax¬ 
payer, not only in dollars and cents, but 
in terms of the future of our peace. 

WHO BACKS STRONG GERMANY HERE AT HOME? 

Mr. Speaker, it is rather interesting to 
note the swelling chorus here at home in 
support of a revived Germany. 

Kurt Mertig. for instance, who was 
immobilized during the war by the com¬ 
manding general of the Eastern Defense 
Command because he was a dangerous 
enemy alien, an ex-convict, an ex¬ 
employee of the German railways and 
the Germany Library of Information, 
who had a finger in every pro-German 
propaganda campaign between 1931 and 
Pearl Harbor, is the most vocal and rau¬ 
cous voice in that chorus. In his latest 
vicious propaganda mailing he refers to 
the United States as “the most Inhuman 
of all victors” and demands we substitute 
a Hoover plan for the Marshall plan. He 
also wants to get the American Army out 
of Germany 

This is the man who has the audacity 
to borrow the name of your party, Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican Party, to for¬ 
ward his own dishonest ends. 

When are you going to do .something 
about Kurt Mertig? 


I could go on for many pages with a 
recitation of the names of revived Nazi 
propagandists who are weeping croco¬ 
dile tears for poor ravished Germany 
Just as after the First World War, but I 
forbear. If I have not already shown 
the dangers of allowing Germany to rise 
and sin again, if I have not shown that 
her war potential is not seriously hurt, 
then I have talked in vain and we are 
deaf to facts. 

But on clo.se examination you find that 
the systematic campaign from profes¬ 
sional pro German sympathizers has the 
backing of representatives of our own 
huge cartels and trusts and combines. 

The “poor, wronged Germany” public¬ 
ity flows from hidden financial wells in 
the heart of Wall Street. 

It seem.s to me that Mr. Hoover, mis¬ 
taken as I believe him to be, is only re¬ 
flecting and supporting the views of 
John Poster Dulles and his law firm’s 
clientele of German bankers and indus¬ 
trialists. Our own Government is un¬ 
fortunately honeycombed with officials 
drawn from Wall Street law and broker¬ 
age firms. They, too, reflect that atti¬ 
tude. Possibly they do not realize how 
they undermine our own country’s best 
Interests, because they see everything 
through a veil of dollar signs. 

It is time for us to forget the short- 
range profit motives, and look ahead. 

We must not, we dare not, we shall not 
permit Germany to rearm and grow 
strong, lest we perish, and the whole 
world with us. 

1, 0. FABBEN GOES ON TRIAL FOR WAR CRIMES 

My attention has been called to an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times magazine under the title “The 
Fabulous Parben Empire Paces Trial.” 

Written by Delbert Clark, chief of the 
Berlin Bureau of the Times, the article is 
illuminating in its exposition of the dom¬ 
inant role played by this vast and dan¬ 
gerous cartel in the world aggression of 
the Nazis. 

It is obvious that Mr. Clark’s historical 
essay on I. G. Farben is drawn from offi¬ 
cial sources. I hope that our high offi¬ 
cials and all having the real interests of 
our country at heart will find It possible 
to read the article 

While I feel it is too long for insertion 
in whole In the Record, 1 am extract¬ 
ing and inserting several of the pertin¬ 
ent paragraphs showing why the occupa¬ 
tion authorities have chosen to indict and 
try civilian directors of a private indus¬ 
trial empire and why so many of us are 
disturbed and apprehensive because of 
the apparent determination of high 
American personages to restore cartelists 
to power in Germany. 

The Fabulous Farben Empire Faces Trial— 

First It Conquered the Chemical Indus¬ 
try. Then It Helped Hitler Plan and 

Wage His War of Aggression 
(By Delbert Clark) 

Forty-three years ago half a dozen indus- 
trlul chemists seated themselves around a 
table in Ludwlgshafeii Jn southwestern Ger¬ 
many and pledged themselves to an associa¬ 
tion. Out of that almost unnoticed meet¬ 
ing came an organization that was to be the 
backbone of the national war economy In two 
great world conflicts. Today 24 successors 
of the half-dozen are in prison at Nuremberg, 
awaiting trial as war criminals. 
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The six prlucip^l chemical firms in Ger¬ 
many that formed the trust in 1904 planned 
to eliminate domestic competition and to 
dominate the world market in synthetic 
dyes. By 1026 their number had increased 
to eighteen. Their fabulous—and infa¬ 
mous—organization bore the name Inter- 
essen Qemelnschaft Farbenlndustrie Aktien- 
gesellschaft which, freely translated, means 
Associated Dyestuffs Industries Joint Stock 
Company. 

I. O. PLANNED BOTH WARS 

This is 1. Q. Far ben. the huge combine that 
helped the Imperial German Government to 
fight the First World War and then helped 
Adolf Hitler to plan and fight the second. 
This Is the gang of Industrialists who through 
bribery, blackmail, and espionage gained a 
stranglehold on the world’s chemical indus¬ 
try and set about to make Germany master 
of the world. 

Farben executives were not Indicted be¬ 
cause they made simthetlc dyes or because 
they dominated the world's chemical indus¬ 
try. They were indicted because they 
formed an alliance with Hitler. They are 
charged with "planning, preparing. Initiating 
and waging wars of aggression and invasion 
of other countries; deportation to slave labor 
of members of the civilian population of the 
invaded countries and the enslavement, mis¬ 
treatment, terrorization, torture, and mur¬ 
der of millions of persons"; with plunder 
and spoliation "pursuant to deliberate plans 
and policies”: with plotting the rise of Hitler, 
with espionage and many other things that 
go far beyond the making of munitions. 

indictment: ''slavery and mass murder" 

Count three of the Indictment, entitled 
“Slavery and Mass Murder." relates with hor¬ 
rible exactitude the enslavement and whole¬ 
sale killing of forced laborers In work camps 
organized and managed by and for Farben- 
Industrie. 

"In Its plants Farben accepted and ap¬ 
pointed ab itb security representatives men 
designated by the 88 and the Gestapo, and 
in the administration of Its plants adopted 
the policies and practices of the Gestapo. 
Although the Farben plant manager was 
responsible for the morale and discipline of 
its slave workers, it was standard policy to 
call in the Gestapo to enforce discipline. 

"Farben was aggressive in the acquisition 
of slave laborers • • * subhuman 

standards of living were the established or¬ 
der. • * • Poison gases manufactured 

by Farben and supplied by Farben to offi¬ 
cials of the 88 were used in experimenta¬ 
tion upon and extermination of enslaved 
persons throughout Eiirope." 

Such in outline is the nature of the indict¬ 
ment. 

There follows a fascinating history of 
the formation of the trust and of its dis¬ 
covery that the byproducts of aniline 
dyes were the munitions of war, and then 
these paragraphs telling of how the trust 
came to the United States before the 
First World War: 

Barly in this century the German chemists 
realized the military significance of trini¬ 
trotoluene. which is readily made from coal- 
tar byproducts of dye manufacture. Better 
known as TNT. It is an important ingredi¬ 
ent of many high explosives. Abruptly the 
chemists ceased research for new colors and 
let stock piles accumulate for the coming 
war. 

Parallel to this development the Big Six 
determined to thwart development of a coal- 
tar Industry In the United States or anywhere 
else. There was no objection to attempts to 
produce dyes so long as coal-tar products 
from which the dyes were made came from 
Germany. But there must be no oppor¬ 
tunity on the other side of the Atlantic for 
the development of a coal-tar munitions in¬ 
dustry. At one time during this period, when 


three American manufacturers of heavy 
chemicals tried to start production of aniline 
oil and get away from reliance on the Ger¬ 
man product, the Big Six sent emissaries to 
the United States with a demand that the 
production of oil be stopped and offered to 
repay American firms for expenses already 
Incurred. 

When Congress put a 10-percent duty on 
aniline oil the Germans cut prices below 
American cost of production. This was not 
trade. It was war. 

Research went on apace, and economic 
penetration of other countries continued, 
with branches and agencies set up In the 
principal countries of the world. Dyestuhs 
now were distinctly secondary and medicines 
from coal tar began to assume an increasing 
Importance, but always in the background 
were munitions ol war. It was in the inter¬ 
est of Oerniany's monopoly In this field that 

l. Q. Farben resorted to espionage, bribery, 
legislative corruption, and disguised ownei- 
shlp of subsidiary companies abroad. 

Then thare are these revealing para¬ 
graphs: 

Even Germans accept the fact of Farben's 
complicity in Hitler’s war plans. In 1932 
Farben considered abandoning research in 
synthetic gasoline, but asked Hitler 11 his 
party would support such research When 
Hitler agreed Farben cast In its lot with him. 
And when Goerlng asked for money to re¬ 
plenish the party treasury Farben tossed in 
400,000 marks, the largest contribution of any 
single firm. Thus Farben headed the Ger¬ 
man Industrialists who prevented the Nazi 
collapse in 1033. 

In the diplomatic maneuvering that led to 
war Farben stood ready nt all times Hitler 
absorbed Austria ai.d Farben took over the 
Austrian chemical Industry A week before 
the Munich pact the German Ministry of 
Economics advised Faiiscn that Its plans for 
seizure and operation of the Czech munitions 
Industry were acceptable After Munich 
Farben moved into Czechoslovakia And 
14 days after the Invasion of Poland, Farben 
received the "trusteeship” of major Polish 
firms 

In my eyes, Mr. Speaker, and in the 
eyes of the world, the events of history 
already have proved the guilt of this gi¬ 
gantic octopus which has twice tried to 
encompass world conquest In its slimy 
tentacles. 

But it Is fitting and proper that these 
men should have a formal trial under an 
international tribunal. It Is fitting that 
their dark misdeeds should be written In 
ink on the books and thus on the minds of 
men. as they already are written in blood 
on the face of the ravished earth and in 
the souls of fearful people. 

I feel that formal conviction will fol¬ 
low. I hope that American officials who 
are trying to replace the Nazis in power 
in Germany will be warned by the record 
of the trial. 

And above all. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
the American people, and American of¬ 
ficials, will be forever warned to be alive 
to the dangers of monopoly, and will al¬ 
ways guard our freedoms against the 
menace of criminal monopoly. 

With the approval and aid of Great 
Britain, and even of some of our own of¬ 
ficials. the partners and representatives 
and collaborators of this dangerous world 
octopus are being placed in direct charge 
of its “de-cartellzation,” as Is shown only 
too clearly In my remarks on another 
page In which I Insert the text of a warn¬ 
ing, with names and facts, issued by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 

m. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

• OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. WHiEY. Mr. President. I believe 
that my colleagues and constituents, us 
well as many others, would be interested 
in a brief resume of the work of the Sen¬ 
ate Judiciary Committee in this first .ses¬ 
sion of the Eightieth Congress, in par¬ 
ticular concerning the impact of the 
legislative reorganization law upon out 
committee’s jurisdiction and activities 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, to be published shortly after the 
recess of Congress, a summary on this 
subject which I am now having pre¬ 
pared by the staff, in addition to an over¬ 
all review which I have made of the rec¬ 
ord of the Eightieth Congress. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Report or the Bf.nate Committeb on the 

Judiciary. Eightieth Congress, First 8ek- 

SION 

ORGANIZATION OF THE JUDICIARY rOMMITTEK 

(A) Historical development of the Judicialy 

Committee 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
was first dealgnated a standing committee 
by tbe Senate Resolution of December 10, 
1816, ahlch required that the committee be 
appointed at the commencement of each ses- 
Blon of Congress. This requirement was 
later changed by Senate Rule XXVI. adopted 
January 11, 1884, to provide that the stand¬ 
ing committees be appointed at the com¬ 
mencement of each Congress rather than at 
each session (Cong. Rec. 16: 807 and 367). 
The functions which have been tbe concern 
of this standing committee for more than 
130 years are now among those which under 
Public ^Lew 607, Seventy-ninth Congresfi, 
have been given to a new committee with a 
far more extensive jurisdiction. 

(B) Jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act 

of 1946, all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re¬ 
lating to the following 18 subject groupings 
are referred to the new Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

1 . Judicial proceedings, civil and crimi¬ 
nal, generally. 

2. Constitutional amendments 

3. Federal courts and Judges. 

4. Local courts In the Territories and pos¬ 
sessions. 

5. Revision and codification of the stat¬ 
utes of the United States 

6 National penitentiaries. 

7. Protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies 

8 . Holidays and celebrations. 

9. Bankruptcy, mutiny, espionage, and 
counterfeiting. 

10. State end Territorial boundary lines 

11. Meetings of Congress, attendance of 
Members and their acceptance of Incompati¬ 
ble offices. 

12. Civil liberties 

18. Patents copyrights, and liade-iniirks. 

14. Patent O/lloc 
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15. Immigration and naturalization. 

10. Apportionment of representatives. 

17. Measures relating to claims against the 
United States. 

18. Interstate compacts generally. 

Committee membership Is limited by the 

Legislative Reorganization Act to 13 Sena¬ 
tors Furthermore, under this act each of 
these Senators Is limited to membership on 
two standing committees with the excep¬ 
tion that Senators of the majority party, who 
are members of the Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia or of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Department, 
may serve on three standing committees 
(sec. 102 (o) (4)) These limitations con¬ 
centrate a high degree of responsibility on 
the committees and their members. 

Prior to the amendments to Senate rule 
XXV the subject matters listed in the 18 
groupings above were referred largely to the 
following standing committees: 

(a) Committee on Claims, consisting of 13 
Senators, 

(b) Committee on Immigration, consist¬ 
ing of 14 Senators 

(c) Committee on the Judiciary, consist¬ 
ing of 18 Senators. 

(d) Committee on Patents, consisting of 
eight Senators. 

The combined membership of these com¬ 
mittees (53 members) and their staffs when 
compared with the present committee 
membership of 13 makes apparent the need 
for a high degree of efficiency and organiza¬ 
tion if there is to be thorough considera¬ 
tion of legislative matters. 

(C) Internal organization of the Judiciary 
Committee 

1. Membership of the Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee: Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin, chair¬ 
man; William Lancer, North Dakota; Homer 
Ferguson, Michigan, Chapman Revercomb, 
West Virginia; E H Moore, Oklahoma. For¬ 
rest C. Donnell. Missouri; John Sherman 
Cooper, Krntucky: Pat McCahran. Nevada; 
Harlet M. Kiloore, West Virginia; James O. 
EASTX.AND, Mississippi; Warren O. Maonuson, 
Washington. J William Fulbright, Arkan¬ 
sas; J. Howard McOrath, Rhode Island. 

2. Standing subcommittees of ',he Judici¬ 
ary Committee: Patents, Trade-Marks, tthd 
Copyrights, Mr. Ferguson, chairman; Mr, 
McGrath. Immigration and Naturalization, 
Mr Revercomb, chairman, Mr McCabran. 
Federal Charters, Holidays, and Celebrations, 
Mr Donnell, chairman; Mr Kilgore. Con¬ 
stitutional Amendments, Mr. Revercomb, 
chairman; Mr. McCarran. Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, Mr. PERrusoN. chair¬ 
man; Mr McCarran National .Peniten¬ 
tiaries, Mr Langer, Chairman; Mr Donnell, 
Mr, McGrath. 

{D) Procedures of the Judiciary Committee 

1, Procedures under section 133 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946: Each 
standing committee Is required by the Reor¬ 
ganization Act to fix regular meeting days 
for the transaction of business and to keep a 
complete record of all committee action. In¬ 
cluding record votes on all questions on 
which record votes are demanded. 

Measures and recommendations shall be 
reported only by a majority of the committee 
actually present. It then becomes the duty 
of the chairman to report promptly to the 
Senate and take steps necessary to bring the 
matter to a vote. 

2. Judiciary Committee Rules of Proce¬ 
dure ; The statutory requirements are supple¬ 
mented by the rules of the committee, the 
more pertinent of which are the following: 

Rule 1: Five members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of such business as may be considered at any 
regular or special meeting of the committee, 
subject, however, to the provisions of section 
133 (d) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. No member of the committee shall 


for the purpose of determining the existence 
of a quorum of the committee be deemed to 
be present unless he be personally present. 

Rule 4: No vote cast In the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, by proxy shall be 
counted. 

Rule 6: The committee shall, so far as prac¬ 
ticable, require all witnesses appearing before 
it to file in advance written statements of 
their proposed testimony at least 24 hours 
before hearing, and to limit their oral pres¬ 
entations to brief summaries of their argu¬ 
ment. The committee staff shall prepare di¬ 
gests of such statements for the use of com¬ 
mittee members. 

Rule 7: All hearings conducted by the com¬ 
mittee or Its subcommittees shall be open to 
the public except (1) executive sessions for 
marking up bills, or (2) for voting, or (3) 
where the committee by a majority vote 
orders an executive session. 

(E) Program of the Judiciary Committee 
(n) Scope of Judiciary Activities at Close of 
First Session, Eightieth Congress 

(1) Percentage of legislation referred to 
Judiciary Committee* 

(a) Of the total number of all House bills 
and resolutions sent to the Senate, the per¬ 
centage referred to the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary was approximately 36 per¬ 
cent plus. 

(b) Of the total number of all Senate bills 
and resolutions introduced, the percentage 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
was approximately 29 percent. 

(c) Of the total number of all Senate and 
House bills and resolutions received by the 
Senate, the percentage referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary was approximately 
30 percent plus. 

(d) Number of bills received, 830. 

(e) Number of bills and lesolutlons re¬ 
ported favorably. 215, 

(f) Number of bills and resolutions in¬ 
definitely postponed by action of the full 
committee, 113. 

(g) Number of bills and resolutions acted 
upon, 328. 

(h) Number of bills becoming law (Private 
and Public) (as of close of 1st sess ), 136. 

(2) Reports requested on legislation; Num¬ 
ber of reports requested from Government 
departments and agencies on legislation re¬ 
ferred to the committee, 930. 

(b) Hearings and Executive Sesslont of the 
Judiciary Committee 

(1) Number of hearing sessions conducted 
on legislation, 70. 

(2) Approximate number of witnesses (all 
hearings), 420. 

(3) Number of executive meetings of the 
full Committee on Legislation and Nomina¬ 
tions, 42. 

(4) Number of executive meetings of sub¬ 
committees on legislation. 105 (approxi¬ 
mate) Approximately 20 of the above meet¬ 
ings were night sessions. 

(6) Number of meetings held by con¬ 
ferees, 21. 

(c) Reports of the Judiciary Committee 

(1) Bills and resolutions reported by the 
committee, 215. 

(a) Number of printed reports on bills and 
resolutions, 215. 

(2) Number of documents, hearings, etc., 
printed for the use of the committee, 9. 

(d) Nominations Referred to Judiciary 
Committee 

(1) Number of nominations referred to 
the committee, 69. 

(2) Reports of the Judiciary Committee 
on nominations: Number of nominations 
reported favorably, 66; number of nomina¬ 
tions reported unfavorably, none; number 
of nominations withdrawn, 1; number of 
nominations pending at close of first session, 
2 (received shortly before session ended). 


(3) Hearings of the Judiciary Committee 
on nominations; Number of recorded hear¬ 
ings on nominations, 62 (the figures do not 
Include routine unrecorded hearings). 

SUMMARY 

To effect, in an orderly manner, the 
changes required by the Reorganization Act 
was an Impressive challenge. When these 
changes became enmeshed In the further re¬ 
organization of the Congress, which ensued 
as the result of the recent election and po¬ 
litical change, the combined task of the or¬ 
ganizing and reorganizing became enormous. 
The new Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
has attempted to meet the challenge present¬ 
ed by this situation. At the close of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress It had 
among other things reported 215 bills and 
resolutions and had considered 328 of the 
830 legislative measures referred to the com¬ 
mittee. 

Of the total number of House bills and 
resolutions sent to the Senate, approximately 
36 percent were referred to the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary and of the total num¬ 
ber of all Senate and House bills received by 
the Senate the percentage referred to the Ju¬ 
diciary Committee was somewhat more than 
30 percent. 

Examples of committee work 

The committee conducted extensive and 
comprehensive hearings on the issues in¬ 
volved on portal to portal under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and reported out the 
bill which subsequently became Public Law 
49 

The committee gave detailed consideration 
to the more than 500 laws involved In the so- 
called war and emergency legislation and 
published three extensive documents In con¬ 
nection with the consideration of these laws 
and reported out of committee Senate Joint 
Resolution 123 relative to the termination of 
war controls and emergency and war powers. 
This Involved legislation ultimately became 
Public Law 239, 

It Is Interesting to note that In connection 
with the committee consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 123, the committee cooper¬ 
ated with each standing committee of the 
Senate In a procedure which is almost unique. 

The committee also considered and wrote 
legislation relating to the several extensions 
of title III of the Second War Powers Act and 
the Export Control Act, 

The committee also considered a substan¬ 
tial volume of private claims and immigra¬ 
tion bills requiring extensive reference and 
printed Senate reports. In the consideration 
of these private bills, the committee en¬ 
deavored to develop certain over-all patterns 
for future use 

In reporting out a number of so-called 
corporate charter bills, the committee Initi¬ 
ated certain over-all principles which It Is 
hoped will effect a standardization of con¬ 
gressional policy relating to Federal charters. 

(1) Immigration 

In the consideration of immigration mat¬ 
ters the committee, through Its study of 
various private bills, has begun the formu¬ 
lation of certain over-all principles which 
will be further considered In connection with 
the very comprehensive Immigration study 
currently being made by a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee under the terms of Senate 
Resolution 137. In this general category 
the committee also reported out bills; 

1. Amending section 12 of the Immigra¬ 
tion Act of 1917; 

2. Amending Public Law 271 of the Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congress to expedite the admis¬ 
sion to the United States of alien spouses and 
alien minor children; 

3. Amending the Nationality Act of 1940; 

4. Extending the period of validity of the 
act to facilitate the admission Into the 
United States of the alien flancies or fiances 
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Of members of the armed forces of the United 
States; 

5. Amending the Nationality Act of 1940 
to preserve the nationality of cltleens unable 
to return to the United States prior to Oo- 
tober 14, 1940; 

6 . To amend the Nationality Act of 1040 
to preserve the nationality of naturalized 
veterans and wives and minor children and 
dependent parents: 

7. Providing for the extension and appli¬ 
cation of the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1023, as amended, to certain officers 
end employees of the Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization Service In the Department of 
Justice; 

8 . Correcting an error In section 342 (b) 
(8) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

0. To amend the Nationality Act of 1040 
so as to permit naturalization proceedings 
to be had at places other than In the office 
of the clerk or in open court In the case of 
sick or physically disabled Individuals. 

10. Amending section 327 (h) of the Na¬ 
tionality Act of 1940. 

(Above is a partial list.) 

(2) Patents 

The committee reported out several patent 
bills, one of them being the urgent bill re¬ 
lating to the patents Involved In certain 
treaties of peace. Equally urgent was the 
bill which extended temporarily the time for 
filing appllcatiuns for patents and for taking 
action in the United States Patent Office 
with respect thereto. 

The necessity for this latter bill arose 
out of the hardships occasioned by the war 
in connection with the filing and prosecu¬ 
tion of applications for patents. 

Under the direction of the patent subcom¬ 
mittee a study will be made during the ad¬ 
journed session and should provide data 
which can serve as the basis for possible 
over-all patent legislation when Congress 
reconvenes. 

(3) Judiciary 

In the fields of jurisdiction traditionally 
associated with the Judiciary Committee the 
ccanmittee reported out bills: 

1. Making criminally liable, persons who 
negligently allow prisoners In his custody to 
escape. 

2. Amending the laws relating to larceny 
In Interstate or foreign commerce. 

8 . Proposing the preparation of a revised 
edition of the Annotated Constitution of the 
United States. 

4. Authorizing additional allowances of 
good time and the payment of compensation 
to prison inmates performing exceptionally 
meritorious or outstanding services. 

5. Prohibiting the operation of gambling 
ships. 

6 . Amending the Bankruptcy Act with re¬ 
spect to qualifications of part-time referees 
In bankruptcy. 

7. Establishing uniform qualifications of 
Jurors In the Federal courts. 

8 . Amending the act to express the In¬ 
tent of Congress with reference to the regula¬ 
tion of the business of Insurance. 

9. Amending the Administrative Procedure 
Act to authorize commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard to preside at the taking of evi¬ 
dence in proceedings under section 4460 of 
the revised statutes, as amended. 

10. Providing secretaries for circuit and 
district Judges. 

11. Codifying and enacting Into positive 
law title 4 of the United States Code. 

12. Codifying and enacting Into positive 
law title 1 of the United States Cbde. 

18. Codifying and enacting Into positive 
law title 6 of the United States Code. 

14. Codifying and enacting into positive 
law title 17 of the United States Code. 

15. Codifying and enacting into positive 
law title 0 of the United Statee Code. 


10. Amending the criminal code and cer¬ 
tain other legislation with reference to part- 
time referees in bankruptcy to act as agents 
or attorneys for claimants against the United 
States. 

17. Proposing on amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United StatOB relating to the 
terms of office of the President. 

(Above Is a partial list). 

(4) Interstate Compacts 

In the category of Interstate compacts, the 
committee reported out a bill consenting to 
an Interstate oil compact to conserve oil and 
gas. 

(6) Other Jurisdictions of Committee 

The foregoing Indicate the general scope 
of the activities of the committee during the 
first seBsion of the Eightieth Congress. In 
addition to the foregoing, the committee had 
measures referred to It relating to the follow¬ 
ing categories: 

1. Protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

2. Holidays and celebrations. 

8 . ClvU liberties. 

4. Apportionment of Representatives. 

PROPOSED RECESS ACTIVITIEB 

1. A comprehensive survey of proposed 
patent legislation. 

2. A survey of committee powers and com¬ 
mittee hearings. 

3. Digest of reports and studies relating to 
so-called Mediterranean fruitfiy claims. 

4. A comprehensive study of the back¬ 
ground of the so-called Tldelands case. 

6 . Possible additional hearings on nomi¬ 
nations. 

6 . Study of monopolistic practices, par¬ 
ticularly in the South. 

7. A comprehensive digest of all depart¬ 
mental recommendations relative to pro¬ 
posed committee bills covering repealing of 
obsolete laws. 

8 . Digest and preparation of departmental 
reports on bills still pending before the com¬ 
mittee. 

0 . Further hearings on claim of midwest 
truckers and possible hearings on other 
claims bills. 

10. Extensive study of over-all immigra¬ 
tion subcommittee with particular em¬ 
phasis on displaced persons problem. 

11. A review of all claims bills. 

12. Continuing study on export controls 
and second war powers under the direction 
of subcommittee chairman to determine ef¬ 
fectiveness of controls and possible further 
need for continued extension. 

OBSERVATIONS 

The review of a single session of Congress 
functioning under Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, Is perhaps Inadequate evi¬ 
dence on which to base any final conclusions. 

In the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
however, It was apparent throughout the ses¬ 
sion that the volume of work appeared to 
definitely necessitate additional stenographic 
help. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary Initiated a policy with reference to the 
consideration of private immigration bills 
which perhaps warrants study for possible 
general legislative use. 

This policy required the submission of cer¬ 
tain supporting data by the sponsor of the 
bill as a prerequisite to consideration by the 
subcommittee. This procedure was found to 
be extremely helpful. 

The possibility of the adoption of a rule 
requiring the submission of certain data to 
accompany the Introduction of every bill may 
warrant exploration. Such data could In¬ 
clude: The necessity for the bill, the objec¬ 
tives sought In the bill, the sponsor's explana¬ 
tion of the bill's provisions, and supporting 
data. The adoption of such a procedure 
might serve to Insure the careful presenta¬ 
tion of legislation and might be of tremen¬ 


dous value to the committees and moreover 
would occasionally disclose Haws in legisla¬ 
tive proposals which might lead the sponsors 
to withhold introduction. 

Another proposal which may warrant ex¬ 
ploration would be the possible creation of 
a pool of carefully selected and trained Sen¬ 
ate Inveetlgators which would be available 
to the various standing committees. 

Apart from the committee work itself, ob¬ 
servations are perhaps in order on the over¬ 
all oongressional machinery. In this connec¬ 
tion it might be well to explore— 

1. The “sloughing-off” of complete areas of 
the Congress’ work—cither trivial areas, local 
areas such as relate to the District of Co- 
liunbla legislation or major areas such as 
rightfully belong to the State and local gov¬ 
ernments Inherently. 

2. The mechanical modernization of Con¬ 
gress, modern folding-room equipment, forms 
controls, legislative card-punch machine, 
etc The latter particularly should mate¬ 
rially facilitate the necessary collection of 
Important legislative statistical data. 

3. Congressional scheduling could be 
studied with a view to spreading the work¬ 
load throughout the year rather than con¬ 
centrating a tremendous number of bills in 
a relatively short period of time. 


radio Address bt Senator Alexander Wilet 
Over Wisconbin Radio Stations 

RECORD OP THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 

I am grateful for this opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss with you briefly the subject of the 
record of the Eightieth Congress. 

This is a matter in which you as a citizen 
are vitally interested. The Congress which 
you elected in November 1946 and which 
opened In January 1947 had a heavy obliga¬ 
tion to fulfill the mandate which you gave 
to it. I believe that it has earnestly ful¬ 
filled the mandate to the best of Its ability—> 
that It has worked conscientiously and de¬ 
votedly In the Interests of the American peo¬ 
ple—In the Interest of the public welfare. 

But let the facts talk for themselves. Let 
us look over the record of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. Let us consider how many bills were 
introduced, what were the principal bills 
that were passed, what are the principal 
bills that still await action, and then let us 
try to evaluate how well the Congress per¬ 
formed Its Job for Wisconsin and the Nation. 

MT OSUGATION TO YOU 

1 feel that as a legislator, I owe this report 
to you, to submit this summary. Each of 
my listeners holds a share, so to speak, In 
America Unlimited Yes, each of you, 
whether you are a farmer, a small business¬ 
man, a laboring man, a housewife, a clerk, 
a doctor, lawyer, teacher, a secretary, a 
storekeeper, holds a share of what might be 
called preferred stock In our beloved coun¬ 
try, There may be differences of opinion 
among us as to what specific legislation 
benefits our country best, but all of us love 
our America and want to see it prosper In 
a prosperous and peaceful world. Well, how 
has the Eightieth Congress contributed to 
prosperity and peace? Let’s let the record 
talk for Itself. 

VOLUME OF SILLS 

Let's note first, however, that over 6,500 
bills were Introduced In Congress during 
these seven brief months of Congress’ ses¬ 
sion. These bills ranged from one line reso¬ 
lutions to hundred-page books. They in¬ 
cluded appropriations bills for over 637,- 
000,000,000, claims bills. Immigration bills, 
treaties, as well as general legislation. 

And even before the Congress could take 
any of them up. It had to complete a legis¬ 
lative reorganization (In accordance with 
the law adopted in the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress) and a political reorganization Both 
Jobs It completed with a speed and efflolency 
that amazed many observers. 
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Then, It "plowed Into" Its mass of legisla¬ 
tion. 

BILLS ENACTSD 

What bills did it enact Let me read a 
list of a few of the major bills passed by the 
House and Senate. 

1 . perhaps the major accomplishment of 
the Eightieth Congress was the Labor-Man¬ 
agement Relations Act of 1947. It was de¬ 
signed to protect labor, management, and, 
most important of all, the American public, 
from racketeering abuses. It was designed to 
give us the industrial peace and full produc¬ 
tion which we so need for prosperity 

2. Another significant accomplishment of 
the Congres.s was the portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947. It removed the cloud of financial 
bankruptcy, arising out of the absurd so- 
called portal-to-portal claims and affect¬ 
ing the very foundations of American indus¬ 
try. I am proud to say this act was consid¬ 
ered in the Senate by the Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee. of which I am proud to serve as chair¬ 
man. 

3. Item 3 to Congre.^s’ credit Is the 
proposed constitutional amendment limit¬ 
ing the Presidency to two terms. Through 
this nonpartisan resolution, wt hope to pre¬ 
vent the perpetuation in office of any one 
man which makes for dictatorship. Almost 
half of the 36 States required for adoption 
of this amendment have already ratified it. 
I am proud to say that, here too, the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee was the one which handled 
this Important amendment in the Senate. 
As in the case of the Portal-to-Portal Act. I 
had personally introduced legislation to ac¬ 
complish the very objective which Congress 
ultimately agreed to, 

4. Another feather. I believe, in Congress' 
cap is armed services unification. After 
thorough study, it enacted a bill to merge 
the Army. Navy, and Air Forces under a 
single new Cabinet Department of National 
Defense. This will help assure adequate 
United States preparedness in the atomic 
age, 

6 . Another bill enacted sets up a National 
Science Foundation to encourage United 
States research. 

6 The Presidential succession bill, setting 
up a new line of succession to the Presidency 
in the event that the President and the Vice 
President are unable to fulfill the duties. 

7 Repeal of wartime laws, ending Im¬ 
mediately, or within a given time thereafter, 
around 175 of the President’s emergency war 
powers. This was a major step toward plac¬ 
ing America back on a full peacetime basis. 
I am proud to say that I personally sponsored 
this resolution, and that its initial consid¬ 
eration was also handled In the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Committee. 

8 . Along the line of veterans’ legislation, 
there was enacted the veterans' terminal- 
leave bill enabling the cashing after Septem¬ 
ber 1 of almost $2,000,000,000 of enlisted 
men’s terminal-leave bonds. 

9. A bill for 20-percent Increase in the 
pensions of Spanlsh-Amerlcan and Civil War 
veterans and their dependents, designed to 
help them meet the high cost of living. 

10. A bill widening the number of disabled 
veterans eligible to receive automobiles for 
their personal transportation. 

11. Turning again to civilian bills, the 
Eightieth Congress established a Commis¬ 
sion To Reorganize the Executive Branch of 
Government for purposes of efiSclency and 
economy. 

12. The Congress extended rent controls 
because of the housing shortage, but made 
provision for turning this problem over to 
the respective State governments where it 
rightly belongs. 

13. It sets up a National Aviation Council 
to stimulate our vital aircraft Industry, 

14. In the field of foreign policy, the Con¬ 
gress was adequate to its heavy obligations In 
this war-ravaged world. It enacted the bill 
for economic aid to Greece and Turkey as a 


buffer against Russian aggression and as a 
means of preserving the peace. 

15. The Congress enacted all necessary for¬ 
eign relief appropriations to help disease- and 
hunger-ridden European and Asiatic peoples. 

16. Returning again to the domestic front, 
the Congress launched much needed investi¬ 
gations: Into the housing shortage, the price 
situation, our whole social-security structure, 
our tax system. These studies will provide 
much valuable background material for later 
legislation. 

17. On a matter vital to Wisconsin, the 
Congress authorized the minting of 500,000 
commemorative coins to help finance our 
State’s 1948 centennial celebration. It had 
been my privilege to Introduce the Initial leg¬ 
islation for these coins and to appear in 
committee in their behalf. 

ECONOMY ETFOBTS 

In all Its work the Congress sought to ap¬ 
ply reasonable economy to conserve the tax¬ 
payers’ dollars rather than to spend them like 
a prodigal as had many previous Congresses. 
Considerable savings were made in the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget, but unexpected foreign com¬ 
mitments served to reduce such savings. 

TAX VETOES 

The Congress did not. of course, succeed In 
all Us objectives. Perhaps, the biggest dis¬ 
appointment to the American people was the 
President’s two arbitrary vetoes of the tax 
reduction bills. These bills would have pro¬ 
vided 30 to 10 percent reduction in your tax 
load. Passage of these bills would have 
meant $4,000,000,000 in the pockets of the 
American people. This money could have 
been used for buying food, clothing, for tak¬ 
ing care of rent bills, for business needs In 
the face of our higher cost of living. You 
can be sure, however, that I, for one, am go¬ 
ing to do all 1 can in the next .session of the 
Congress to see that tax-reduction legislation 
Is enacted in accordance with the mandate 
of the American people. 

OTHER Bn,LS PENDING 

A number of Important bills are still await¬ 
ing the action of the Congress. Among these 
bills are the St. Lawrence seaway. Federal 
aid to edu'^atlon, national health and na¬ 
tional housing. Increase In veterans’ sub¬ 
sistence allowances and earnings ceilings, 
displaced persons legislation, numerous bills 
affecting rnilroads, such as railroad reorgani¬ 
zation and rate-making agreements, anti- 
poll tax and FEPC bills. United Nations Char¬ 
ter revision, universal military training. 

Some of these bills may never be enacted 
Into law. Others may yet find their way into 
the statute books All of them are contro¬ 
versial and require the thorough considera¬ 
tion of the Congress. Studies are under way 
on many of them during the congressional 
recess. 

LAKES SEAWAY 

As you will note, one of the major items 
still awaiting action is the St Lawrence 
seaway bill. It was my privilege to serve as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee which considered the seaway. 
Following extensive hearings, which I per¬ 
sonally conducted, the subcommittee favor¬ 
ably reported the seaway bill without dissent. 
Then. In the face of strong opposition, I 
asked the full committee to consider the 
bill This it did. voting 0 to 4 on behalf of 
completion of the seaway. 

I want to assure my audience that 1 am 
going to do everything within my power to 
have the St. Lawrence seaway bill com¬ 
pleted as early as possible in the next ces¬ 
sion of the Congress. This vital waterway, 
bo essential to national defense and to the 
economic health of the great Midwest, should 
not be delayed any longer. The people of 
Wisconsin and of all America demand its 
completion, and I will do everything I can 
to help fulfill their will. 


COMMITTEE WORK 

The Congress Is not closing up shop In 
terminating the session. My office will be 
open, as It is always open, to serve Wis¬ 
consin 6 days a week, 62 weeks a year. Con¬ 
gressional committees will be busy all sum¬ 
mer. And while we are on the subject of 
committees, Ipt us not forget that the com¬ 
mittees of the Senate and House have done 
an unparalleled Job which often escapes pub¬ 
lic attention In my own Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee, for example, we received around 830 bills. 
Wo conducted many hearings, confirmed 
numerous nominations by the President. As 
a comparison between the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee’s work accomplished In the Eightieth 
Congress and Its work of preceding Con¬ 
gresses, we might note that the 830 bills 
we considered are many times the number 
of bills considered In both sessions of the 
preceding Congress. Our jurisdiction has 
been expanded many fold—considering 
claims, immigration, civil liberties, antitrust, 
and many other activities. 

We have tried to do the best possible Job 
we could. 

No one will claim that the work of the first 
session was perfect. Every one of us can see 
faults and omissions in the Congress’ work. 
In many Instances the small Republican 
majority In the Congress was hamstrung by 
Democratic filibuster tactics. Such tactics 
succeeded in the Senate in blocking the 
probe of the Kansas City vote frauds, at least 
temporarily 

EVALUATING CONGRESS 

Well, how can wo evaluate the work of 
the Congress? The answer must come from 
your own heart, my fellow citizens, accord¬ 
ing to your personal convictions. My per¬ 
sonal standard by which I Judge the Con¬ 
gress Is whether or not It served the public 
welfare, not the interest of this or that 
segment of our population, but the Interests 
of all of us. I feel that, judged by that 
standard, the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress did a splendid Job In promoting 
the public welfare. 

CONCLUSION 

A big task lies before us. The interna¬ 
tional situation Is, to say the least, cloudy. 
’There are dark spots In the domestic pic¬ 
ture too. We are, however, enjoying here¬ 
tofore undreamed of prosperity. Sixty mil¬ 
lion Americans are working, our national 
Income Is : t the rate of $160,000,090,000 a 
year. These are facts of which you and I 
may be proud. 

We may. In summary, be proud, too, of the 
work of the fl. ^ session of the Eightieth 
Congress—a easlon which I believe, ful¬ 
filled the mandate of the American people. 

With thanks for the past, with pride In 
the present, with confidence In the future, 
the Congress and the American people may 
go forward. 


Statement on National and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26,1947 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, the 
Democrats of California are girding their 
loins for the 1948 campaign. The record 
of the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress in falling to serve the people is 
the main reason for their zeal. 
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Under the devoted leadership of James 
Roosevelt, the chairman of the California 
State Democratic Central Committee, the 
people of California are uniting to win. 
There have been attempts to discredit 
and discourage real organization of a 
strong Democratic party. These at¬ 
tempts have been abortive, regardless of 
their origin or political sponsorship. 
Disgruntled pseudopolitical leaders on 
the extreme right and the extreme left 
have been discomfltted by the growing 
strength and unity of influential Demo¬ 
crats behind James Roosevelt's leader¬ 
ship. The recent Democratic State Cen¬ 
tral Committee meeting overwhelmingly 
approved the official statement on na¬ 
tional and foreign policy outlined below. 
It is a statement of principles, around 
which ail California Democrats can rally 
for victory in 1948. 

Under unanimous consent, I apF)end 
hereto the statement mentioned above: 

The statement on national and foreign 
policy covers such points as— 

The Democratic Party of California, aware 
that developments of modern science have 
llnRcd the far corners of the world and 
brought ever closer associations on our own 
continent, affirm our faith In certain funda¬ 
mental principles. 

First. We believe that human progress. In¬ 
dividual liberties, and the “four freedoms" are 
most likely to be realized under the Ameri¬ 
can form of democracy. 

Second Wo believe neither our own people 
nor new adherents elsewhere will continue 
to have faith In our democracy unless we 
prove conclusively that more than any other 
system It can secure human progress, indi¬ 
vidual liberties, and the "four freedoms ’ 

Third. We believe that Inasmuch as atomic 
power can easily destroy all civilization and 
humanity, the United States of America bears 
the heaviest responsibility in Installing 
methods of peaceful mediation and settle¬ 
ment for the conflicts of peoples and gov¬ 
ernments. 

Believing thus, we feel It Is our duty to 
state clearly our alarm at domestic legisla¬ 
tion which, under the guise of curbing the 
abuses of certain leaders and groups of or¬ 
ganized labor, actually destroys the safe¬ 
guards of economic and social liberty won so 
recently by the men and women of labor. 
We heartily commend President lYuman for 
his veto of the Republican-sponsored Tnft- 
Hartley bill, a measure primarily designed, 
not to correct abuses within organized labor, 
but to emasculate the legitimate safeguards 
of collective bargaining. 

We believe also that the people should be 
told that under the guise of an attack upon a 
labor monopoly, the Republican Party is fos¬ 
tering an ever increasing corporation or busi¬ 
ness monopoly. It Is an undeniable tact 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
warned of a greatly accelerated pace of post¬ 
war business mergers and has ascribed high 
prices directly to them. • • • Monopoly 

waxes fatter than ever. Three companies 
account for 89 percent of American auto¬ 
mobiles; gasoline prices rise, even at minute 
fractional changes, exactly together: four 
companies have 86 percent of our structural 
steel capacity: four more make all our pre¬ 
fabricated rooflng shingles, and 10 percent of 
corporations control 00 percent of our cor¬ 
porate wealth. These are the sur': signs that 
the Republican Party Is making an attack 
upon labor the excuse for allowing our com¬ 
petitive system to become one of monopoly 
at the expense of every little business man 
and woman in the country. We. therefore, 
urge that the Democratic Party, nationally, 
put Its full weight behind the legislation pro¬ 
posed by Benator OHaHOMsy and Bepreeenta- 
tlve Kirauvia which would put some real 


strength In the antitrust acts, and we urge 
that the Department of Justice vigorously 
prosecute those who are menacing our com¬ 
petitive free-prloe system. We heartily com¬ 
mend the President iar his courage and wis¬ 
dom in vetoing the inequitable Knutson tax 
bill: now that the Republican leadership has 
reintroduced it In the Congress, we urge him 
to stand Arm In again vetoing. 

The Democratic State Central Committee 
of California bellevM that it has the respon¬ 
sibility to Inform the national leaders of our 
party of constructive suggestions made in 
our State. Surely no man or woman today 
In public life has all the answers to the 
many complex problems which face us, must 
especially in the field of International rela¬ 
tions, We feel that the greatest proof of our 
loyalty to our country is to give to President 
Truman the benefit of the considered think¬ 
ing of the members of our party In this 
State. 

We endorse wholeheartedly the President’s 
stated principles that: 

A. We should do everything within our 
power to bring relief to the suffering people 
of the world from hunger and economic 
want and that such relief should know no 
political boundaries. 

B That, ns perhaps the only strong credi¬ 
tor nation lelt in the civilized world, we 
should insure that no peoples should be 
forced to adopt political ideologies of any 
nature whatsoever because of economic or 
armed aggression against them 

It is in the spirit of this Idealism that 
we understand the Truman Doctrine to have 
been conceived. 

In wartime It may not be possible to fully 
take the whole people Into the confidence of 
the national leadership: In peacetime It must 
be done. Wc therefore urge that the Presi¬ 
dent. the Secretary of State, and all other 
qualified officials publicly discuss the full 
Implications of our foreign policy The 
Democrats of Calltornla feci that It was 
under the leadership of our party, and here 
In our own State, that the United Nations 
was born as the key In.strument to n lasting 
peace. We therefore Insist that the strong¬ 
est possible steps and the strongest possible 
active policy of cooperation with the United 
Nations Organization must come from our 
Democratic administration 

We urge that the United States take the 
initiative in every possible way for estab¬ 
lishing adequate machinery within the 
United Nations Organization for achieving 
world peace and the economic recovery of 
the world. 

Unilateral action In International matters 
must be abolished; only by so doing can that 
mutual trust among nations essential to 
lasting peace be fully achieved. 

As the strongest of the nations and the 
one whose people have the highest standard 
of living, and which by the democratic proc¬ 
esses have most nearly achieved the Pour 
Freedoms, the United States has the obliga¬ 
tion to maintain bold leaderjahlp In support 
of the United Nations. 

We recognize frankly that some countries 
have not yet lost their fears of Old-World 
power politics. Russia in particular, strug¬ 
gling to rise from czarist serfdom and hav¬ 
ing suffered repeatedly from aggression, will 
be slow in accepting the unselfish Idealism 
which must be the guiding principle for all 
members of the United Nations. However, 
we feel that eventually all nations, includ¬ 
ing Russia, must and will repudiate unilat¬ 
eral action and support wholeheartedly the 
principle oi; international cooperation. Any 
other course, inevitably means obliteration 
by atomic warfare. 

Without the threat of war differing eco¬ 
nomic systenui will be Judged solely on their 
accomplishments for mankind: we confi¬ 
dently reassert our faith in the American way 
cf life. 
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We endorse the principles of the Marshall 
plan both because these principles offer the 
most likely prospect for the stabillzaUon of 
European life and because the plan Itself 
clearly falls within the regional arrangements 
speclflcaUy authorized by the Charter of the 
United Nations In article 52. We regret tiie 
failure of the Russian Government to co¬ 
operate with the Marshall Plan and wo urge 
that she reverse her decision and lend her 
influence and leadership in establishing a 
basis of mutual trust among all nations. 

We respectfully suggest and urge that a 
definite policy for giving the people of the 
world factual Information In regard to the 
working of .American democracy via radio, 
the interchange of students and the en¬ 
couragement of visitors, cultural and trade, 
to and from our shores should be given u 
most prominent place in our program. 

We condemn the penny-wise policy of the 
Republican Party In curtailing the Informa¬ 
tion service of our Do]jnrtment of State, espe¬ 
cially when we realize that It has been merely 
proposed that we spend for the selling of 
democracy a sum of money smaller than the 
advertising budget of many of our national 
business concerns. 

Wc reiterate again that the greatest assur¬ 
ance of lasting peace and the ac\lvatlon of 
democracy throughout the world will come 
from a steadfast and successful eenumy here 
In our own country. The path of unem¬ 
ployment is the road to war. 

Wo make these suggestions In order that 
the great body of people In our country de¬ 
alring to achieve world peace and the prin¬ 
ciples of American democracy may know 
with certainty the position advocated by the 
Democratic Party of California. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gkorce E. Gotland, 
Chairman, Policy Committee. 


Meretricious Pamphlet Sponsored by 

Upton Close Exposed by Former Secre¬ 
tary of War Patterson 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

oj- 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, everyone 
of us in America who clings to the ideals 
of Thomas Jefferson, of Andrew Jackson, 
of Woodrow Wilson, and of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt has been dismayed by 
the rising tide of un-Christian, un- 
American, and undemocratic bigotry, 
discrimination, and prejudice In this 
country we love so much. 

We have fought two terrible wars to 
preserve democracy, and yet within our 
own ranks there are those who would 
betray democracy. 

In those two wars every racial and 
religious group In America fought with 
equal valor. They shared the burdens 
without stint. Every citizen of America 
owes an equal duty to his country; but 
to every citizen America owes equality of 
law and of treatment. 

In time of war there is no difference 
in the duty owed and discharged by the 
Mayflower descendant and the Inuni- 
grant not yet naturalized; the foreign- 
born, the sons of the foreign-bom. and 
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the children of the first ffimtiies of Vir¬ 
ginia fight and work side by side for the 
country they love equally. 

There should be and there must be no 
difference in peace. That is America. 

We cannot touch filth without being 
dirtied; and in the days of our cold war 
against the Nazi aggressor there were 
some who fell into the trap of the Hitler- 
Goebbels propaganda line. Now that the 
war is over and American democracy has 
defeated Nazi abomination, tho.se people 
have again dared to resume their feed¬ 
ing of un-American and seditious false¬ 
hoods and half-truths—the Peglers, the 
G. L. K. Smiths, the Merwyn K. Harts, 
and the vermin press generally—ever 
seeking to divide Americans, and trying 
to destroy our national strength and 
unity so much needed in these troubled 
times. 

It is our duty, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
to e::posc the falsity of these exponents 
of hatred whenever they appear. 

Upton Close, whose record of opposi¬ 
tion to all things democratic and pro¬ 
gressive needs no further elaboration by 
me, recently issued a pamphlet called 
the Anti-Defamation League, by one 
Robert H. Williams. Mr. Close intro¬ 
duces the pamphlet with the innuendo 
that it was prepared by Ma.1. Robert H. 
Williams. Air Reserve, on the basis of 
information developed by Williams in 
the course of his military duties as a 
counterintelligence officer. 

It is noteworthy that this publication 
of Upton Close was printed on the same 
press in San Diego on which Leon de 
Aryan prints the Broom; De Aryan was 
twice indicted for seditious con.splracy 
during the war. 

An official letter from the War Depart¬ 
ment completely explodes this false in¬ 
sinuation. Former Secretary of War 
Patterson pointed out that Williams is 
no longer connected with the military 
service and that when he wa.s in <he 
Army his work had to do with “weather 
and air" intelligence and W'as not con¬ 
nected in any way with the inve.stigatlon 
of subversive activity. This is what Sec¬ 
retary Patterson wrote to Justice Meier 
Stelnbrink concerning Mr. Williams and 
the Upton Close pamphlet: 

War Departmfnt. 

\Vashmqion. May 28, 1947. 
Hon. MriER Steinerink, 

Natii'iral Chan man, Antidejamation 
Lcagnr of B'nai B'ritfi, 

Nnv Yoik, N. Y. 

D£.\r Juec.e Steinbuink: I have had 
Closer-Up.‘? Supplement No l--the Antl- 
Delamatlon Ltae.uc, by Robert H Wllll.^ms, 
carelully checked hb a result of yoiar letter 
of Miiy 1, 1947 I REvSure you that nothing 
coiUalncd within that pamphlet rcfcrrlnjj; 
to the charaelcr of Jews In the Army had 
been prepared the lesult of any informa¬ 
tion galherecl bv Mr Williams Irom any 
official recoicts within the War Depiiitmcnt 
while he was m the military service His 
statemcni.s reflect the thinking of one indi¬ 
vidual and do not cxpre.SR any opinion or 
etalement of the War Department. 

Mr. Williama served as a major in the 
Ainiy ol the United States (Air Corps) dur¬ 
ing World War 11 lie was foi a time an 
InLelllgence officer in an air squadron over- 
sens, but he was not concerned, in that 
ci'pacity, with the Investigation of Com¬ 
munists or any subversives. Hts work had 
to do with weather and air intelligence. 


He l8 not now a member of the Air Reserve 
and is no longer connected with the military 
service. 

Any statement made by Mr. Williams was 
not made as an agent of the War Depart¬ 
ment. but was made as a civilian without 
the consent of or prior approval of the War 
Department. His statements cannot be 
considered as reflecting the attitude of the 
War Department. 

Under the circumstances the War De¬ 
partment can take no action, unless in the 
couise of any statement made by Mr. 
Williams he discloses any Information of a 
closBllled nature which he has obtained as 
the result of his service in the armed forces 
of the United States. 

Our Army, made up of Catholics, Protes¬ 
tants, and Jews, brought us the greatest 
victory In our history, and any statement 
which would reflect unfavorably on the 
loyalty of any racial or religious group 
among them Is utterly without foundation. 

Contrary to the statement In the 
pamphlet. B'nai B'rlth has a record for 
patriotic service which was recognized by 
both Army and Navy citations. 

Yours sincerely, 

Robert P. Patterson, 

Sen clary of War. 


Remarks of Hon. Francis Case» of South 
Dakota, Before the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOOTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to submit 
the following remarks made by me before 
the thirty-seventh convention of the Na¬ 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
May 2. 1947: 

Senator McClellan, distinguished guests 
and delegate.^ to the thirty-seventh conven¬ 
tion of the National jjivers and Harbors 
ConEre.ss, we return to the works of peace— 
we Lope. The assembling of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington, 
again, is the sign that the National Con- 
grc.ss is expected to give to control and con¬ 
servation of our v/aler the attention and the 
money that has lately been gi^'en to war. 

Ihe difficulty is that we have the war to 
pay for. We have a national debt of ap¬ 
proximately $260,000,000,000. Before tlie war 
we though it was high when it climbed to 
flfty-nve billion 

And a second difficulty is that the after- 
mutli of the war is expensive, too. A few 
tiey.'5 ago Congic.ss rompleted action on a 
deficiency bill to appropriate $300,000,000 to 
supplement the lour hundred and twenty- 
five million picvlouRly upprupnuted lo feed 
our late cnernicL, in this current fiscal year. 
And during the past week, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives approved a bill to auLliorize 
$?0n,00n.000 to supplement previous contri¬ 
butions thiough UKRRA for war-devaLlated 
countries. And next week, thr* House will 
consldei another bill to authorize four hun¬ 
dred million lor Clrcere and Turkey 

That Is 300 plus 200 plus 400, or a total of 
$900,000,000 within a week or so—for relief 
and rcconstiuctlon abroad. 

The latier part of this month, it is expected 
that the War Department Subcommittee of 


the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives will begin hearings on the 
budget estimates for the civil functions of 
the War Department. This Is the bill in 
which you are Interested, the bill which car¬ 
ries the money for the Army engineers to 
carry on authorized rlver-and-harbor and 
flood-control projects in the fiscal year be¬ 
ginning July 1, 1047. and ending June 30. 
1948. 

What are the budget estimates for fiscal 
1948? 

For rivers and harbors, $101.994.000. 

For flood control, general. $163,356,000, plus 
thirty million of 1947 balances carried for¬ 
ward to 1918. 

For flood control, MlsalRslppl River and 
tributarieb, $24,000,000. 

For flood control, Sacramento River, $1,000,- 
000 . 

How do these compare with prior years? 

In 1940 for fiscal year 1941, on rivers and 
harbors, the civil-functions bill carried $67,- 
OOO.OOU. against the $101,994,000 requested for 
1948. 

On flood control, general. In 1940 for fiscal 
1941, there was appropriated $70,000,000 
against the $163,000,000 of new money re- 
que-'ited for 1043. 

On Mississippi flood control, in 1940 for 
fiscal 1941, there was appropriated $30,000,- 
000 a.s compared with $21,000,000 requested 
for 1948. 

The President’s budget for 1948 has been 
accompanied by the statement: 

"The amount of construction provides for 
continuing or completing work on only those 
projects for which Congress has previously 
appropriated funds for construction. This 
docs not provide for starting any additional 
projects *’ 

That should be kept in mind In comparing 
the estimates for next fiscal year with the 
appropriations of 1940 for 1941. Heretofore, 
the funds appropriated have always embraced 
some new construction What attitude the 
Appropriation Committees of the House and 
Senate will take on this point, 1 am not able 
to say. of course, but that is a point on which 
I will express my own persona] opinion a bit 
later 

Of the $101,994,000 requested for rivers and 
harbors, $50,009,000 is for maintenance of 
existing works, approximately $26,000,000 is 
for carrying forward projects on which money 
has already been expended, and of the balance 
$20,000,000 Ls for operation of canals, $3,645,- 
000 for examination,s and surveys, and the 
balance miscellaneous. 

Of the $153,000,000 for flood control general. 
$151,000,000 is lor construction. $4,000,000 Is 
for plans and specifications. $3,600,000 for 
preliminary examinations and surveys, and 
the I alance lor maintenance, salaries, and 
ml.scclIanenuB expenses. 

Ot the $24,000,000 for the Misbis.nlppl flood- 
control luncl. one-half is lor new work and 
one-half is for maintenance. 

I have not been able to attend earlier ses- 
sloiib of this convention and I do not know 
how much of this information may have been 
brought to vour attention. 1 nolo that the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota, the Honorable Chan Gukney, has 
already snoken in behali of the Senate Ap- 
propriation.n Committee on this subject and 
he may have presented these figures Or, 
be may have simplv bpeculatcd on what the 
House committee would do to these Presi¬ 
dential recommeiulatiniiR. 

Appropriation bills originate in the House 
of Roprcbentatlves as you know. That Is, 
in the 'anguiige of the very able chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, the 
Honorable John Taber, oi New York, "we 
operate on the budget estimate.s first ” 

II some of the current columnists can he 
believed It might be said that the House 
operates on the budget and sometimes the 
Senate revives the patient. Be that as it 
may, I think the record will show through 
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the years that the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives has shown a 
sound understanding of the values In the 
rivers and harbors and flood-control work 
carried on by the corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. 

In that connection, it might be noted that 
the Inland waterways of the country carried 
over 29,000,000.000 ton-miles of traffic In 1045 
compared with 9,500.000,000 ton-mlles in 
1084, Just 11 years earlier. 

There are three questions of policy which 
Congress In one way or another Is going to 
pass upon, which I think should be brought 
to your attention. They bear directly upon 
the water work In which you are Interested. 

First. 1 will mention the question of rates 
for electric power sold from Government- 
built hydro projects. Testimony developed 
during the recent hearings of the Appropri¬ 
ations Subcommittee for the Interior Depart¬ 
ment developed that there are very great 
variations in the rate charged for power sold 
from different dams. 

Power Is sold from the Bonneville Dam at 
an average of 2 mills. Within the same con¬ 
sumer area, power from Reclamation Bureau- 
built dams in the same transmission area Is 
sold at varying prices up to 5 and 6 mills, 
depending upon the power component when 
the project’s feasibility was passed upon. 

When these powers compete, naturally the 
cheaper gets the market and It may bo the 
market which 1 b needed to maintain feasi¬ 
bility for a given project. 

It Is not my province to discuss the prob¬ 
lem In all Its ramifications this morning, 
but I mention It because some national 
policy must be decided as we proceed. The 
problem Is involved In the Rockwell and 
Lcmke bills before the Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee and the Dondero bill before the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Works. I am sure that your 
members are taking note of the implications 
for the luture program ol water use 

The secrmcl policy question which must be 
determined Is whether the ConRrese will ap¬ 
propriate money to start new river and har¬ 
bor or flood-control projects this yea . As I 
have noted, the President’s budget does not 
contemplate money for starting additional 
projects The amount recommended Is only 
for projects lor which Congresa hns previ¬ 
ously appropriated funds for construction. 

Is that policy to be followed by the 
Eightieth Congress? I urge that this Rivers 
and Harbors Congress of delegates from all 
over the country ponder the matter and 
express yourself in your resolntlnna and In 
yoxir communications to the Congress of the 
United atHtes. 

I am nut authorized to speak for anyone 
but roysell, I do not know how other Mem¬ 
bers of our House committee feel on this 
matter I think there Is something to be 
said for finishing projects with dispatch, 
particularly flood control projects so as to 
begin deriving benefits from them. At the 
same time, for myself, I wish lo say. that 
I do not think the urgency of a project can 
be measured by whether It has been begun 
before any given date or not. I have in 
mind some relatively small projects where 
the threat of floods to life and property Is 
far greater than some projects where work 
has already begun. Personally, I think that 
the urgency of a project Is something to be 
measured by individual examination and not 
by a blanket rule. I am sure, however, that 
the Congress will welcome your conclusions 
on that matter after you have deliberated 
and considered the projects presented to you. 

The third question of policy which will 
be considered, perhaps not directly but none¬ 
theless actually, Is whether appropriations 
for the development of the United States In 
the way of improvements of rivers and har¬ 
bors anc control of floods and putting of 
water to beneficial uses will be abandoned 
or curtailed because of a demand for relief 
programs abroad. 

In this connection. 1 call your attention 
to the lead article In the magazine World 


Report, for April 15, 1947. Under the head, 
“U. 8. aid to democracies calls for huge 
Investments abroad" the article starts off 
by saying "If the program la carried to 
logical end, (21,000,000,000 would be com¬ 
mitted In loans and grants in 3 years ’* It 
goes on to say that financing at the rate 
of (7,000,000,000 a year for 8 years is the 
prospect of “the new U. 8. Policy" whose 
implications have been checked with na¬ 
tional and International experts. 

Again, this is not the time or place to go 
Into details of that matter, but I think we 
are warranted in pointing out that the entire 
amount of money spent on all river and 
harbor and flood-control projects In the 
United States from 1824 to 1944, Inclusive, 
has amounted to only a little over five and 
a half billion dollars, or considerably less 
than the amount estimated as the cost of 
the new overseas program in a single year. 

The figures, and I take them from a table 
recently used by Secretary of the Interior 
Krug, are these; 

Existing river and harbor 
and flood-control proj¬ 
ects (1824-Jime 30. 1044). $3,006 608. 3.5G 


Bureau of Reclamation proj¬ 
ects (1902-44)_ 870. 106. 502 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

(1033-43) _ 640,350,445 

Bonneville Power Admliila- 

tiatlon to Deo 31. 1944_ 85. 028, 136 


Total ... . . 6, 692. 093. 439 


In fart, you eoiild add the original cost 
of the Panama Cnnal and .still not equal the 
estimated cost of the foreign relief program 
for a single year. 

I do not need to tell this group that many 
of these projects in the United States arc di¬ 
rectly reimbursable. The leclamntion proj¬ 
ects are Many public works projects return 
revenues by the sale of electric power and 
service tolls. And all ol these projects re¬ 
turn dividends, whether In cash or other 
values. Presumably the foreign relief pro¬ 
gram will return dividends, and 1 am not 
seeking to start a debacle on the Justification 
or lack of Justification for that program. All 
of these projects belong to the people of the 
United States. All I seek to do. is to point 
out that the Congress and the Nation will of 
necessity determine how far wc can go, and 
whether or not. the embarking on a very 
large program of lorelgn relief will require 
us to curtail our program of civil works at 
home. 

As I said at the outset, wc seek to resume 
the work of peace—or perhaps I should sny 
the works of peace, the public works pro¬ 
gram of harnessing our rivers, of clearing 
our harbors, of preventing floods and of con¬ 
verting sources of damage and destruction 
Into sources of blessing and more abundant 
living 

This Is a constructive task to which we ad¬ 
dress ourselves. It is a program of which 
everyone who plays part can be proud all 
his tlnys. 


Vigorous Upturn in Housing Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26,1947 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a new 
20-year high in housing starts and com¬ 
pletions was reached in Jime of this year, 
according to a recent Government news 
release. June 1847 starts of nev' per¬ 
manent dwelling units totaled 77,000 
compared with €4,100 in June 1946. 


Pigure.s for July indicate a continuation 
of the favorable trend. In July 1947 
there were 80.000 starts and 65 400 com¬ 
pletions which compare with 62.600 
.starts and only 36.700 completions in 
July a year ago. For the first 7 months 
of 1947 there were 440.800 starts and 
428,200 completions of new permanent 
housing units which compare with 402,- 
700 starts and 165,300 completions in the 
first 7 months of 1946. 

Last year’s promising start in home 
building construction was checked by re¬ 
imposition in late March 1946, of Gov¬ 
ernment building controls. Contrn- 
seasonally, permits for new permanent 
dwelling units reached a peak in March 
and starts readied a peak in May Thi.^, 
year the home-building Industry, freed 
from Government construction eontiois 
by terms of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947. is evidencing a vigorous upturn 
which holds every promise ol continuing 
on into August in a normal, scpsonnl 
pattern. 

This vigorous upturn In hou.^ing con¬ 
struction has been stimulated in many 
ways by legi.slation enacted by the Eight¬ 
ieth Congres.s. Of the 26 bills reported 
out of the Hoitse Banking and Currency 
Committee. 8 were concerned with va¬ 
rious phases of housing and all except 1 
of these bills were enacted into law. 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 pro¬ 
vided for the continuation of rent con¬ 
trol in defense rental areas until March 
1,1948. It also recognized that termina¬ 
tion of Federal Rent Control was insep¬ 
arably linked with the question of an 
adequate supply of housing accommo¬ 
dations. Accordingly, stops were tak(*n 
to free the housing industry from gov¬ 
ernmental controls and provide incen¬ 
tive for the production and rental of 
additional housing accommodations 
As noted above the act removed the re¬ 
maining governmental control,'> on the 
construction industry except that the 
Housing’Expediter was given authority 
to require a permit as a condition for 
the construction of any building or facil¬ 
ities to be used for amusement or recrea¬ 
tional purposes. Incentive was given to 
increasing the supply of rental housing 
through removing from rent contiol. 
housing accommodations completed or 
provided through conversion.^ into addi¬ 
tional housing accommodations, after 
February 1, 1947. Properties which had 
not been rented as housing accommoda¬ 
tions—other than to members of the 
immediate family of the occupant—dur¬ 
ing the 2-year period February 1, 1945, 
to January 31,1947, were freed from rent 
control in order to bring many of these 
properties on to the rental market, II 
has long been recognized that one of the 
deterrents to the provi.sion of new rental 
units, especially in the case of the small 
property owner, was the lack of incentive 
to invest in new construction or supply 
additional units by converting exl.sting 
properties due to the rigors of rent con¬ 
trol. 

Manufacturcr.s of prefabiicatcd lious- 
ing accommodations were given assist¬ 
ance in the form of FHA guaiantee of 
loans made through usual banking 
sources, up to 90 percent of the amount 
which the NatlonaJ Housing Admlnislia- 
tor estimates to be (.lie ncce...sary current 
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cost of manufacturing such houses. 
Throughout the act, particular care was 
taken to assure veterans preference on 
housing accommodations built for sale 
or rental purposes. 

Public Law 120 of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress extended the provisions of title I 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
for an additional 2 years with respect 
to the authority of the Federal Housing 
Administration to insure home moderni¬ 
zation and Improvement loans. To date 
the title I program has assisted approxi¬ 
mately 6,000,000 home owners to improve 
or repair their property. Operations 
under this program are comprised of 
character loans, generally unsecured, 
which have a relatively short maturity. 

The proceeds of these insured loans 
aid the property owner in such work as 
repairing the foundation of his home, 
replacing his worn out furnace or heat¬ 
ing system, Improving the lighting or 
plumbing system, building a new barn, 
service building and many similar re¬ 
pairs or Improvements. Many small 
businessmen dealing in lumber, plumb¬ 
ing, and heating supplies, paint and wall¬ 
paper, roofing, and hardware, and those 
engaged In the fabrication and installa¬ 
tion of these materials benefit from this 
program. 

During the war emergency, construc¬ 
tion was deferred on many low-rent¬ 
housing and slum-clearance projects for 
which Federal Public Housing Authority 
had contracted to extend financial aid. 
In many case.s, increased construction 
costs have made it difficult if not im¬ 
possible for the local housing authorities 
to reactivate these projects within the 
cost limitations of the United Stales 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended. The 
PPHA, under date of April 16, 1947, sub¬ 
mitted a list of such urban projects com¬ 
prising 100 developments containing 
16,386 units located in 71 cities in 27 
States. 

By virtue of the provisions of Public 
Law No. 301. these municipalities with 
which the PPHA had previously entered 
Into a contract have the opportunity of 
going ahead with the project by simply 
absorbing the excess cost above the cost 
limitations in the act. Thus, these 100 
projects for which Federal funds had 
previously been allocated could be com¬ 
pleted and provide additional housing 
for the communities concerned. 

Public Law 85 of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress provided an additional $35,500,000 
to further carry out the program of pro¬ 
viding temporary housing for veterans 
in municipalitie.s and at educational in¬ 
stitutions. These additional funds will 
supply housing accommodations in proj¬ 
ects which had been suspended in 1946 
and early 1947 due to lack of funds and 
rising construction and labor costs. The 
housing provided by this measure is ur¬ 
gently needed for veterans and their 
families attending educational institu¬ 
tions. and to help relieve temporarily 
the housing shortage for veterans and 
their families in municipalities. 

Public Law 372 liberalized the provi¬ 
sions of the Home Owners Loan Act of 
1933 with respect to certain loans made 
by Federal savings and loan associa¬ 
tions. It provides that such associations 
may invest their funds in loans insured 


under title 1 of the National Housing 
Act, home loans guaranteed or insured 
under the OI bill, and other loans for 
property alterations and repair. Ad¬ 
ditional assistance in the home-financing 
field was given by Public Law 311 which 
increased the maturity of mortgages, ac¬ 
ceptable as collateral security for ad¬ 
vances by Federal home-loan banks to 
member Institutions, from 20 to 25 years. 
In view of the fact that many of the 
FHA insured mortgages and QI Insured 
or guaranted home loans are for 25 
years, they were ineligible for use as 
collateral for Federal home-loan bank 
advances. 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 ex¬ 
tended the time during which FHA title 
VI mortgage insurance could be granted 
from June 30, 1947, to March 31, 1948. 
When this legislation was under consid¬ 
eration by the House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee officials of FHA did not 
request any increase in the amount of 
insurance authorized. They anticipated 
the additional $1,000,000,000 authoriza¬ 
tion made available by the President in 
January 1947 would be sufficient to carry 
the program through March 31.1948. It 
is significant that less than 4 months 
later there had been such an increase in 
mortgage-insurance applications that 
studies of PHA indicated the then exist¬ 
ing authorization would probably be ex¬ 
hausted before the end of the year and 
that an additional amount of mortgage 
insurance authorization under title VI 
would have to be provided to carry the 
program through March 31.1948. Public 
Law 366 increased PHA title VI authori¬ 
zation by $200,000,000 and gave the Pres¬ 
ident the power to further increase the 
authorized amount by an additional 
$200,000,000 should the need arise. 

Public Law 366 also contains a provi- 
.sion which makes available FHA title VI 
insurance in financing the purchase of 
Government-owned permanent war 
housing. Tt will make po.ssible the means 
by which many veterans can obtain the 
financing necessary to acquire these war 
housing units at moderate prices. It is 
particularly desirable in view of the diffi¬ 
culties of veterans in obtaining housing 
in the current high-cost housing market. 
Mortgage insurance for this purpose was 
authorized in the amount of $750,000,000. 
There are approximately 166,000 housing 
units in this Government-owned war 
housing. 


Summary of Major Legislation^ Eightieth 
Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 {legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a summary of 
major legislation of the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress. 


There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Summary or Major Legislation, Eightieth 
Congress. First Session (January 3-July 
20 . 1947) 

In this session Congress considered a total 
of 7,289 measures introduced in House and 
Senate and enacted Into law 388 public bills 
and 131 private bills. The full list of public 
laws enacted appears In the final Issue of the 
Congressional Record dally digest for August 
I5, 1947. Major legislation Is reported be¬ 
low. 

AGRICULTURE 

Commodity Credit Corporation Extension Act 
of 1947 

(Public Law 130. Approved June 30, 1947) 
Congress extended the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United States 
until June 30. 1948, and restored its capital. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
lending Institution created lor the purpose 
of financing and aiding In marketing of agri¬ 
cultural products. It carries ou^ the program 
for the support of farm prices. 

Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1947 
(Public Law 320. Approved August 1, 1947) 

A sounder approach to the stabilization of 
rural economy was assured by placing the 
crop-insurance program on a county basis 
and extending such Insurance only to coun¬ 
ties In which Income from insured crops is 
of primary importance The !• ederal Govern¬ 
ment is thus enabled to study closely the 
operation of the program and extend cover¬ 
age in accordance with experience and future 
needs Insurance for the 1948 crop would be 
made through associations an cooperatives 
operating within local insurance areas. 
Foreign Farm Labor Supply Liquidation Act 
of 1947 

(Public Law 40 Approved April 28, 1947) 
With the termination of war, extensive Im¬ 
portation of foreign farm workers was no 
longer necessary, though farm-labor short¬ 
ages still exist In some areas. This act of 
Congress provides for continuation ol the 
program through December 31. 1947, and lor 
liquidation thereuftei An adequate supply 
of domestic farm labor was encotiraged by 
placing responsibility on the Secretaries of 
Agnciilture and Labor to take such action as 
might be necessary to a.ssure maximum coop¬ 
eration between agricultural extension serv¬ 
ices of land-grant colleges and State public 
employment agencies 

Livestock disease, control 
(Public Law 8. Approved February 28, 1947) 
In order to protect livestock and related 
Industries of the United States the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture was authorized to co¬ 
operate with Mexico In eradicating toot-and 
mouth disease or rinderpest in Mexican 
cattle BO as to prevent the disease from 
increasing and spreading across United 
States borders to western meat-producing 
States. 

Marketing Agreements Act of 1947 
(Public Law 305. Approved August 1, 1947) 
This Act provides more flexibility In the 
financing and administration of marketing 
agreements and provides for a continuity 
of operation not authorized in prior laws. 
Formerly, minimum standards for quality 
and maturity of commodities were not con¬ 
tinuously administered. The present law 
remedies this by providing that the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture shall maintain quality 
and maturity standards above or below par¬ 
ity and continue operations In the public 
interest. 

Oils and fats production census 
(Public Law 243. Approved July 26, 1947) 
In order to aid In stabilizing the fats 
and oils production trades, Congress au- 
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thorlssed the Bureau of the Census to col¬ 
lect and publish monthly statistics on the 
quantities and kinds of oil and fat products 
proeossora have on hand or in transit to 
consuming establishments. The prior lack 
of current statistics such as are provided 
for the benefit of other Industries hampered 
production and marketing of these basic 
commodities. 

APPaOPRUTIONS 

All appropriations were caref^y scruti¬ 
nized to Insure effective contliluation of 
sound projects and to eliminate those which 
had doubtful value to efficient operation of 


the Government. liAny reductions were 
effected by coordinating overlapping and 
duplicating programs thus making such 
programs more efficient by simplifying ad¬ 
ministration and centralizing operations. 
Without cxirtalling funds for the essential 
activities of Government, economy, and a 
better balance has been achieved between 
service rendered and the cost of such service 
Following is an official table prepared by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations show¬ 
ing the appropriations measures, together 
with the Increase or decrease between the 
amount requested and the amount appro¬ 
priated : 
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AVIATION 

Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
(Public Law 387. Approved July 30, 1947) 
Congress established a temporary Congres¬ 
sional Aviation Policy Board to survey and 
report on development of a national aviation 
policy adequate to meet the needs of national 
defense, interstate and foreign commerce, 
and the postal service; and to provide for 
formulation and clarification of national 
policies affecting aviation. 

Surplus Airport Act of 1947 
(Public Law 289. Approved July 30, 1947) 
Under this act Congress permitted transler 
of surplus airports and airport facilities 
without cost to any State, municipality, or 
tax-supported institution when used for the 
benefit of the public without discrimination. 
Harbor or port terminals Including necessary 
equipment should first be offered for sale or 
lease to States or political subdivisions there¬ 
of. The Federal Government reserves the 
use of airports and facilities in case of na¬ 
tional emergency. 


CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 
Emergency Flood Control Act of 1947 
(Public Law 102. Approved June 23, 1947) 

The sum of 816,000,000 was authorized to 
be Immediately expended by the Secretary 
of War, supervised by the Chief of Engineers, 
for emergency repair, restoration, and 
strengthening of levees and other flood-con¬ 
trol works threatened or destroyed by recent 
floods. 

Forest Pest Control Act of 1947 
(Public Law 110. Approved June 26, 1947) 
To preserve forest resources of the United 
States, enhance forest growth, and protect 
forests from the ravages of pests and diseases, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized, 
directly or In cooperation with States, Terri¬ 
tories, individuals, or organizations, to con¬ 
duct surveys on all forest lands, appraise in¬ 
festations and determine measures to remedy 
such infestations. Not only will this pro¬ 
gram retard forest losses and aid in flood con¬ 
trol but lumbei industries and employment 
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Of persons In lumbei and allied industries 
will be made more secure. 

Interstate Oil Compact Act of 1947 
(Public Law 184. Approved July 12, 1017) 
This act enabled oil-producing States to 
extend conservation policies with regard to 
oil and gas and by Joint agreement to secure 
enactment of legislation preventing wastelul 
and destructive practices in production 
methods. The compact Includes an Intci- 
state commission to foster these objects 
New England water pollution compact 
(Public Law 292. Approved July 31, 1H47) 
Congress approved extension of the au¬ 
thority for the New England States to eniei 
into an agreement to reduce pollution oi in¬ 
terstate streams, ponds, lakes, and tidal 
waters. 

Pacific marine fisheries compact 
(Public Law 232. Approved July 24, 1947) 
Consent and approval of Congress whs 
granted to the flsherles agreement entered 
into by the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington to promote better utilization 
and conservation of their Pacific fisheries re¬ 
sources by an interstate commission and 
other measures. 

FINANCE 

Export-Import Bank Act of 1947 
(Public Law 89. Approved June 9, 1947 1 
To secure n more effective exchange of 
commodities between the United States, Its 
Territories and Insulaf possessions, and for¬ 
eign countries, the Export-Import Bank was 
relricorporated as an agency of the Govern¬ 
ment, given broader financial powers and 
operation was extended through June 30, 
1953. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(miblic Law 863. Approved August 6, 1947) 
This act authorizes the FDIC to retire 
its capital stock by payment to the Treasury 
retaining a capital surplus of $1,000,000,000 
and the borrowing power of the Corporation 
is Increased to $3,000,000,000 to provide acle- 
qtiately for continuation of bank-deposit in¬ 
surance 

Federal Reserve banks 
(Public Law 41. Approved April 28, 1947) 
Federal Reseive banks were authon/ed to 
purchase nntl sell Government aecurities di¬ 
rect from the Treasury to permit the Treasury 
to obtain funds quickly to meet temporary 
situations or contingencies. This enables 
the Treasury to operate on a smaller cash re¬ 
serve and results in a substantial saving oi 
interest. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act of 
1947 

(Public Law 132 Approved June 30, 1947) 
Under provisions of this act the RFC wn‘^ 
extended with many changes In organiza¬ 
tion and powers for 1 year with lending au¬ 
thority of $2,000,000,000 Loan., lor dome.Htlc 
improvements. State and local, were author- 
izod, including power to purchase surplus 
property for resale to small business, to ob¬ 
tain a wider national distribution of such 
surplus through small-business outlets 

GOVERNMENT COMMODITY AND OTHER CONTROI..=i 
Consumer credit control 
(Public Law 386. Approved August 8. 1947) 
Consumer credit controls on Installment 
loans (including Regulation W) are elimi¬ 
nated after November 1, 1947. 

First Decontrol Act 

(Public Law 29. Approved March 31. 1947) 
Congress discontinued as of March 31, 1947, 
broad war powers granted to the President 
in the Second War Power" Act to control 
motor and water carriers, requisition prop¬ 
erty. assign priorities, and waive navigation 
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and inspection laws. Portions of the act 
were continued through June 30. 1047, to 
permit allocations to he completed on articles 
committed for foreign consumption prior to 
March 24, 1947. 

Second Decontrol Act of IQ47 
(Public Law 188. Approved July 16, 1947) 
A reduced list of materials and facilities In 
short supply at home and abroad were con- 
t.aued under control to promote production 
In the United States and to assist export of 
products required for production In foreign 
countries of critical material urgently needed 
In the United States. 

Sugar C’onfroZ Act of 1947 
(Public Law 30. Approved March 31, 1947) 
Sugar, remaining In scarce supply, was 
continued under moderate controls until 
October 31,1947, In order to Insure proper dis¬ 
tribution. Inventory controls were author¬ 
ized. except, for household users, until March 
31, 1948. Allocation and pricing powers 
were placed under the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture who was directed to watch the sugar 
situation and to remove all controls when he 
determines that supplies are adequate. 

Sugar Act of 1947 

(Public Law 388. Approved August 8, 1947) 
This act of Congress is designed to meet 
postwar adjustment problems in the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of sugar and to sta¬ 
bilize the sugar producing, refining, and im¬ 
porting industries by placing producers on a 
tonnage rather than a percentage basis. The 
United States market is divided among the 
several domestic sugar-producing areas. Al¬ 
locations to certain foreign-producing areas 
were made in accord with their historic re¬ 
lation to the domes', c market to stabilize 
their economy and for the best Interests of 
the United States. 

TcrmxnaUon of certain war emergency acts 
(Public Law 2o9 Approved July 25, 1947) 
This act of Congress ended a large number 
of war emergency measures rendered unnec¬ 
essary by the termination of hostilities. 
Many of these measures related to authoriza¬ 
tions for use of wartime appropriations. 

OOVEnNMENT ORGANIZATION 
Commission on Organization of the Execu¬ 
tive Branch of the Government 
(Public Law 162. Approved July 7, 1947) 
In order to secure more efficient service 
In the transaction of public business by 
Government bureaus, agencies, and boards, 
a 12-member bipartisan commission was 
created to study organization and methods 
of operation. The Commission is to be com¬ 
posed of 6 members from private lile and 
2 each from the Senate, House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and the executive branch of the 
Government and will report its recommen¬ 
dations to Congress for action, 

MOUSING 

Federal Home Loan Bank 
(Public Law 311. Approved August 1. 1947) 
Congress broadened existing law by au¬ 
thorizing Federal home loan banks to accept 
mortgages having a 25-year maturity (pres¬ 
ent law 20 years) as mortgage collateral. 

Housing and Bent Act of 1947 
(Public Law 129. Approved June 30, 1947) 
In order to spur the building of Imme¬ 
diately needed housing. Congress removed 
Government controls on construction, except 
amusement building, and extended rent 
controls until March 1. 1948. To insure 
tenants against undue Increases In rent after 
March 1, 1948, provision was made for nego¬ 
tiated rent Increases not to exceed 15 percent 
In return for protection to tenants In their 
occupancy by a lease to run to December 1948. 
By that date It Is estimated that supply will 


substantially balance demand making hous¬ 
ing and rent controls no longer necessary. 

Mortgage Insurance Act of 194? 

(Public Law 366. Approved August 6, 1947) 
In order to further relieve the housing 
shortage Congress authorized the Federal 
Housing Commissioner to increase mortgage 
insurance for private home building by $200.- 
000,000. In addition $750,000,000 In mort¬ 
gage Insurance was made available to vet¬ 
erans to purchase permanent housing In¬ 
cluding housing built by the Government 
during the national defense and war period. 

Low-cost housing and slum clearance 
(Public Law 301. Approved July 31. 1947) 
To enable local housing authorities to re¬ 
activate prewar projects for low-cost housing 
and slum clearance. Congress released such 
authorities from provisions of prior law which 
restricted building costs to low prewar levels. 

Veterans Housing Act of 1947 
(Public Law 85. Approved May 31, 1947) 
Congress authorized expenditure of $35,- 
600,000 additional for bousing construction 
for distressed families of servicemen and 
veterans. The housing program for veterans’ 
families In educational centers had been de¬ 
plorably slow and provision was made In 
this act to speed up and complete construc¬ 
tion for student veterans and their depend¬ 
ents. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Devastated Countries Assistance Act of 1947 
(Public Law 84, Approved May 31. 1947) 
Congress authorized expenditure of $360,- 
000.000 to send essential supplies to War 
devastated countries. Such supplies were 
limited to medicine, food, clothing, fuel, 
fertilizer, pesticides and seeds. A substan¬ 
tial portion of this fund is earmarked for 
the care and feeding of children. 

Oreco-Turkish Aid Act of 1947 
(Public Law 75. Approved May 22, 1947) 
Congress authorized a $400,000,000 loan to 
Greece and Turkey, providing therein for 
cooperation with the United Nations. 
International Refugee Organization Act of 
1947 

(Public Law 146. Approved July 1, 1947) 
Membership by the United States in this 
organization to aid In the resettlement and 
reestablishment of persons displaced by the 
war was authorized by Congress with reser¬ 
vations providing (1) no person could be 
resettled in the United States, its territories 
or' possessions without prior authorization by 
Congress: and (2) Immigration laws were 
not superseded, suspended or abrogated by 
this act 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
(Public Law 369. Approved August 6, 1947) 
Congress reestablished the Institute of 
American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., as a single 
government corporation. The Institute is 
organized to as.slst In strengthening the com¬ 
munity of American nations and to improve 
social and economic conditions by concrete 
programs in the fields of public health, san¬ 
itation, agriculture and education. 

Pacific islands trusteeship 
(Public Law 204. Approved July 18, 1947) 
Congress approved the ^reemont between 
the United States and the United Nations 
for United States’ trusteeship of the Pacific 
Islands formerly held by Japan under man¬ 
date of the League of Nations. The Islands 
under trusteeship are to be known as the 
territory of the Pacific islands. 

Puerto Rico Organic Act of 1947 
(Public Law 362. Approved August 6. 1947) 
This act expands the powers of self- 
government of the people of Puerto Rico by 


authorizing them to elect their own Gov¬ 
ernor who Is empowered to appoint the 
heads of all executive departments, except 
the auditor and members of the supreme 
court who will continue to be appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

Stiipptng for foreign relief 
(Public Law 127. Approved June 28, 1947) 
Congress extended authority of the Mari¬ 
time Commission to operate, sell, and char¬ 
ter Government-owned vessels until March 
1, 1948, m order that grain, oil, and other 
supplies might be sent abroad through the 
winter for the relief and rehabilitation of 
war-devastated countries. 

Treaties of peace with Italy. Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary 
(Executives ^Q, H, and I) 

On June 6 the Congress ratified the treaties 
of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary which had been negotiated and 
signed at Paris on February 10. 1947, by the 
nations formerly at war with these countries. 
The subjects covered by the treaties include 
guaranty of human rights, limitation of 
armaments in the ex-enemy states, fixing of 
reparations, treatment of former Italian 
colonics and economic and commercial poli¬ 
cies to be followed by those states. These 
treaties were represented to be the best 
which could be achieved by general agree¬ 
ment and their ratification was urged as a 
preliminary step for final settlement with 
Germany and Japan. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration liquidation 
(Public Law 164. Approved July 8, 1947) 
Authorized appropriation of $2,370,000 
from unobligated funds formerly appropri¬ 
ated for UNRRA to pay expenses of Gov^'m- 
ment agencies In liquidating the activities 
of this organization whose work terminated 
on June 30, 1947. 

United Nations Site Act of 1947 
(Public Law 7. Approved February 26, 1947) 
Contributions to be used exclusively lor the 
acquisition of a permanent site in New York 
City for headquarters of the United Nations 
were allowed as deductions from Income, 
estate, and gift taxes. Pursuant to this au¬ 
thorization. the Rockefeller family gave to 
the United Nations a six-block-long area on 
the East River, thus terminating the long 
and disturbing controversy regarding a per¬ 
manent home for the United Nations. 

NATIONAL security 
Army-Navy Nurses' Act of 1947 
(Public Law 36. Approved April 16, 1947) 

A permanent Nurses’ Corps was set up In 
the Army and Navy with a total authorized 
strength of 6 to every 1,000 of the personnel 
of the Army and Navy. A Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps was established In the Army 
Medical Department consisting of Dietitian, 
Physical Therapist, and Occupational Ther¬ 
apist Sections. All laws relating to nurses In 
the Armed Forces were coordinated and re¬ 
written in this act to simplify administra¬ 
tion and to expedite the permanent estab¬ 
lishment of the Nursing Corps. 

Cadet and Midshipmen Pay-Increase Act 
of 1947 

(Public Law 96. Approved June 20, 1947) 
The pay of cadets and midshipmen at the 
service Academies was Increased from $780 
to $636 per annum. 

Coast Guard Personnel Act of 1947 
(Public Law 219. Approved July 23, 1947) 
To Improve the administration of the Coast 
Guard and enable the service to make per¬ 
manent plans for its duties in maintaining 
national security a permanent commissioned 
personnel strength was established with ranks 
distributed In the same percentages as pre¬ 
scribed by statute for the Navy. 
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Copper import tax suspension 
(Public Law 42, Approve I April 29, 1047) 
Copper for industrial and defense uses 
remaining In short supply, the Congress sub> 
pended certain Import taxes on that com¬ 
modity until March 81, 1049. to encourage 
Increased Importation for use of the vital 
copper industry in manufacture of ma¬ 
terials and products essential to commerce 
and national security. 

Domestic Tin Production Act of 1947 
(Public Law 125. Approved June 28, 1947) 
In order to provide tin supplies adequate 
to meet pressing military, naval and in- 
dUBtriaJ requirements, Congresn provided for 
study and investigation of the advisability 
of maintaining a permanent domestic tin 
smelting industry and to Investigate avail¬ 
ability of supplies of tin. The Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation was authorized to 
finance research in tin smelting and process¬ 
ing and to buy, sell and transport tin and tin 
ore for the immediate needs of the Nation’s 
armed services and industries. 

National Security Act of 1947 
(Public Law 263. Approved July 26, 1947) 
Unification of the armed services was pro¬ 
vided by Congress to bring to the military 
departments in peacetime a large measure 
of the unity and effectiveness existing in war. 
Under the law a single Cabinet member, 
Secretary of Defense, heads three sepaiate 
operating departments; Army. Navy, and Air 
Forces Other sections established a Central 
Intelligence Agency and provide for integra¬ 
tion of the armed forces under civilian con¬ 
trol and for coordination with all other 
departments of the Government in an elB- 
cient and adequate system for national 
security. 

Natal Postgraduate School Act of 1947 
(Public Laws 302, 303 Approved July 31. 

1946) 

Congress authorized establishment of the 
Naval Postgraduate School to be located at 
Monterey, Calif., for advanced instruction 
and training of commissioned officers of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps and the re¬ 
serve components thereof. 

Naval Vessels Conversion Act of 1947 
(Public Law 319. Approved August 1, 1947) 
In order to insure improvement of ’^aval 
vessels by incorporating the latest technical 
and scientific developments. Congress re¬ 
moved the limitation on the amount which 
could be expended on each vessel to install 
modern and up-to-date equipment. 

Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(Public Law 381. Approved August 7, 1947) 
Congress enacted legislation establishing a 
comprehensive and permanent promotion 
system for the armed services in harmony 
with the needs and structure of the modern 
Army and Navy. Necessary Improvements 
are made in the present Navy system of pro¬ 
motion by selection and the Army system of 
promotion by seniority is changed to a sys¬ 
tem by selection. Uniformity in the promo¬ 
tion systems of the two services and further 
Improvement of the armed services career 
system has thus been advanced. 

Panama Canal equipment 
(Public Law 160. Approved July 1, 1047) 
This act of Congress provides for transfer 
to the Panama Canal of surplus Army and 
Navy equipment of all types which may be 
effectively used. Materials, supplies, tools, 
structures, vessels, and floating equipment 
which might otherwise deteriorate can thus 
be put to immediate use to increase security 
at this vital point. 

Rubber stock^piUng 

(Public Law 24 Approved March 29, 1947) 
In the Interest of national defense Congress 
Is authorized to study and report upon the 
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most effective method of creating an ade¬ 
quate supply of natural and synthetic rub¬ 
ber. Stock-piling and rotation of rubber re¬ 
serves together with certain controls are au¬ 
thorized until such time as permanent legis¬ 
lation is enacted and provision is made for 
continuing manufacture and sale of syn¬ 
thetic rubber. 

Submarine Experimental Construction Act of 
1947 

(Public Law 63. Approved May 16, 1947) 

A sum not to exceed $30,000,000 is author¬ 
ized by Congress for construction of experi¬ 
mental submarines for national defense. 

Voluntary Enlistment Act of 1947 
(Public Law 128. Approved June 28, 1947) 
In order to establish a career service in the 
Regular Army for enlisted men, minimum 
age for enlistment is lowered to 17 with pa¬ 
rental consent with terms of enlistment serv¬ 
ice made more flexible and attractive. 

V/ar and Navy Professional Personnel Act of 
1947 

(Public Law 313. Approved August 1. 1947) 
The War and Navy Departments were au¬ 
thorized to create additional professional and 
scientific positions with salaries from $10,000 
to $16,000 per annum for such work. The 
30 positions in the War Department and 15 
in the Navy Department so authorized are to 
be Included in the classified civil service. 

PBESIDENT 

Presidential Succession Act of 1947 
(Public Law 199. Approved July 18. 1947) 
This act provides that In case of removal, 
resignation, death, inability, or disqualifica¬ 
tion of both President and Vice President, 
succession should next go to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and in cases 
in which the Speaker of the House could not 
qualify succession would devolve (1) upon 
the President pro tempore of the Senate and 
(2) upon the Cabinet, beginning with the 
Secretary of State. 

Presidential term amendment 
(Proposed twenty-second amendment to the 
Constitution) 

The Congress passed House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 27 on March 24 proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution limiting the tenure of 
the President to two terms, and a Vice Pres¬ 
ident succeeding to office for more than 2 
years of the unexplred term would be lim¬ 
ited to one additional elective term. 

As of August 1, 1947,18 States have rotlfied 
this amendment to the Constitution out of 
36 States required to make this amendment 
effective. 

PUBLIC WELFARE AND LABOR 

Arbitration in maritime disputes 
(Public Law 282. Approved July 30,1947) 
Title 9 of the United States Code concern¬ 
ing settlement of maritime disputes by arbi¬ 
tration is codified and enacted into positive 
law. 

Disposition of materials on public lands 
(Public Law 291. Approved July 31, 1947) 
Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to dispose of materials on public 
lands such as gravel, clay, sand, stone, and 
timber, to States and political subdivisions 
or to persons or organizations not reselling 
for profit, provided removal thereof is not 
detrimental to public interest or prohibited 
by prior law. 

Farm Labor Supply Camps Act of 1947 
(Public Law 298. Approved July 31. 1947) 
To Hid localities to continue farm labor 
supply camps and facilities In the areas in 
which they are needed Congress authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of 
such camps and required purchasers to oper¬ 
ate and maintain them for the purpose of 


housing persons engaged in agricultural 
labor. 

Federal aid to schools 

(Public Law 317. Approved August 1, 1947) 

Schools overburdened with war-incurred 
enrollment were extended Federal aid not to 
exceed $5,000,000 until June 30,1948, to assist 
in transition from war to peacetime condi¬ 
tions. 

Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Public Law 101. Passed over veto, June 23. 

1947) 

This act recognizes the mutual rlghte and 
responsibility of employers, employees, and 
labor organizations in labor-management re¬ 
lations by providing for protection of indi¬ 
vidual employees in their relations with labor 
organizations, for protection in collective 
bargaining, for enforcement of labor con¬ 
tracts. for minimizing strikes and labor dis¬ 
putes, and by insuring fair labor practices 
on the part of employers and employees in 
the Interests of uninterrupted production, 
the smooth flow of commerce, and the public 
health, safety, and welfare. Among other 
things the law provides; 

1. Unions may be sued for breach of con¬ 
tract and for damages inflicted by Jurisdic¬ 
tional strikes and boycotts. 

2. The closed shop is forbidden. 

3. The union shop is permitted If a ma¬ 
jority of employees vote to favor It. 

4. New contracts can provide for union 
dues deductions from pay envelopes of em¬ 
ployees only upon voluntary consent of union 
workers. 

6 . Unions are forbidden to spend money 
or make contributions in political campaigns 
for Federal Offices. 

6 . Welfare funds can be established only 
for specified purposes and only If the em¬ 
ployer participates in their administration. 

7. Unions become subject to charges of 
unfair labor practices for failure to bargain 
collectively, for coercion of employees, and 
other practices. 

8 Unions are required to file financial 
statements. 

9. Government may secure eighty-day In¬ 
junctions against strikes endangering na¬ 
tional health and safety. 

10. Neither unions nor employers may 
terminate a contract without a 00-day notice. 
Strikes and lockouts are barred within this 
period. 

11. The National Labor Relations Board 
Is increased to five members and the review 
of cases is placed directly in the member¬ 
ship of the Board rather than us formerly 
in a review section; reorganized procedure 
and powers ol the Board to Investigate, hold 
hearings and carry out provisions of the 
act. 

12. A new Federal Mediation and Concil¬ 
iation Service is established as an agency, 
separate from the Department of Labor, to 
carry out provisions of the Act with regard 
to peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 

13. A Joint Committee on Labor-Manage¬ 
ment relations Is established in Congress 
to study the field of labor relations and the 
operation of the Labor-Management Rela¬ 
tions Act. 

POTtal-to-Portal Pay Limitation Act of 1947 
(Public Law 49. Approved May 14, 1947) 

This act banned suits by employees against 
employers for time or overtime used in ar¬ 
riving at the actual place of performance of 
their principal work or payment for activities 
which are preliminary or postUmlnnry to 
their principal work. In cases In which con¬ 
tracts, written or unwritten, or custom in¬ 
cludes payment for such activities such pay¬ 
ment is not forbidden, Present, past, and 
future claims may be 'ompromised at not 
less than minimum wage rates In coses in 
which there exists, under contract or custom, 
a bona fide dispute as to the amount pay¬ 
able by the employer to his employee. 
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Postal Employees Pay Act of 1947 
(Public Law 265. Approved July 30, 1947) 
This act of Congress gives supervisory em¬ 
ployees in the postal service compensatory 
time for work In excess of 8 hotirs per day 

REVENUE AND TAXATION 

Excise Tax Act of 1947 
(Public Law 17. Approved March 11, 1947) 
Excise taxes were continued by Congress 
on certain luxuries, including jewelry, furs, 
toilet preparations, and distilled spirits 
Wartime Tax Adjustment Act of 1947 
(Public Law 384. Approved August 8. 1947) 
This act provides for wartime depletion 
exemptions on certain minerals and termi¬ 
nates tax deductions on charitable contri¬ 
butions or gifts to be used ouside the Unled 
States or its territories. The $1,500 tax ex¬ 
emption In the armed services for officers 
and full tax exemption for personnel under 
the rank of officer Is continued until Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1948 

ROADS AND HIGH WAYS 

Federal^Aid Highway Act extension 
(Public Law 100. Approved June 21. 1947) 
This amendment to the Federal-Aid High¬ 
way Act changes the existing 1-year limi¬ 
tation on use of highway funds to 2 years 
to provide time to States and local areas 
for further building and repair ol urgently 
needed roads. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Retirement 
Act of 1947 

(Public Law 168, Approved July 11. 1947) 
This act provides greatly llberalleed retire¬ 
ment privileges for agents, inspectors, as¬ 
sistant directors, and the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation who have 
reached the age of 60 years with 20 years ol 
service, In consideration of the rigorous and 
dangerous duties performed 

Government employees' annuities 
(Public Lnv' 263. Approved July 30, 1947) 
Employees separated from Government 
service with less than 10 years ol service are 
permitted to withdraw the full amount of 
money previously deducted from their sal¬ 
aries for retirement purposes wiln Interest 
at 4 percent. 

Gijvernment Utilities Supply Act of 1947 
(Public Law 284. Approved July 30. 1947) 
Congress authorized the War and Navy De¬ 
partments to sell electrical power, steam, 
compressed sir, water, sewage and garbage 
disposal service, gas. Ice and mechanical re¬ 
frigeration utilities and services to welfare 
activities and private persons in the Imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Naval or Military Establhh- 
ments in cases In which such utilities were 
not otherwise available. 

Nurseries and nursery schoola 
(Public Law 123. Approved June 27, 1947) 
Congress appropriated $150,000 for assist¬ 
ance to working parents with children by 
providing for continuance and maintenance 
of nurseries and nursery schools in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 

Old-age assistance payments exemption 
(Public Law 131, Approved June 30, 1947) 
To aid the aged. States were authorized to 
disregard until July 1. 1949, Income earned 
from at rlcultural labor and nursing service 
in making old-age assistance payments. 

Postal Service Substitute Personnel Act of 
1947 

(Public Law 36. Approved April 18, 1947) 
In order to correct inequities arising from 
conflicting legislation, substitute personnel 
in the postal service upon appointment to 


permanent status were allowed credit in that 
appointment on a calendar basis rather than 
on a basis of hours of service as in prior law; 
promotion of substitute personnel was also 
placed upon a calendar basis, which in effect 
Increased the rates of pay, insurlOt; more 
adequate wage levels in this classlflcatlon of 
postal employees. 

Social Security Act amendment of 1947 
(Public Law 379. Approved August 6, 1947) 
Congress authorized continuation of so¬ 
cial-security taxes paid by employees and 
employers at 1 percent through 1949; the rate 
would rise to percent in 1960 and 2 per¬ 
cent in 1952. Federal grants for assistance 
to the needy aged, blind, and to dependent 
children was continued to June 80, 1950. 

Surplus property for flood damage 
(Public Law 233. Approved July 25, 1947) 
Congress authorized the President, acting 
through the Federal Works Administrator, 
to employ any articles, declared to be surplus 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, to 
alleviate damage, hardship, and suffering 
caused by hood or other catastrophe. The 
Federal Works Administrator is further au¬ 
thorized to act through any Government 
agency or State or local governments to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Teachers' salaries. Distnet of Columbia 
(Public Law 163. Approved July 7, 1947) 

A minimum salary of $2,600 per annum 
was provided for teachers in the District ot 
Columbia, classification and assignment 
methods weie liberahzed and piovlsion for 
nutomallc promotions and annual inneascb 
In salary were included 

SOLDIERS AND VETERANS: 

Beneficiaries of aviation office) s 
(Public Law 236. Approved July 26. 1947) 
Additional beneficiaries were made eligible 
to receive lump-sum aviation bonuses in the 
event of the death of aviation officers receiv¬ 
ing such bonus. By listing the beneficiaries 
In succession this act provided lor a more 
equitable distribution of estates of deceased 
aviation officers who have no designated 
taeneflclarlos. 

Dependents' transportation 
(Public Law 161. Approved July 1.1947) 
This act amends existing law so as to au¬ 
thorize transportation of dependents and 
household effects of personnel ol the Navy. 
Marine Corps, and Const Guard to unre¬ 
stricted domestic posts and to overseas bases 
Disabled veterans' subsistence allowance 
increase 

(Public Law 338 Approved August 4. 1947) 
PtiymeiiUi to disabled vetenuus with service- 
connected disability of 30 percent oi more 
taking vocational rehabilitation courses were 
fixed at $115 monthly if single, $135 with one 
dependent, and $20 per month for one child 
and $15 additional lor each additional child, 
and $16 per month for a dependent parent. 

Federal Employees’ Mihtaiy Leave Act 
' of 1947 

(Public Law 153. Approved July 1,1947) 

In order to extend privileges to Federal 
workers equal to those extended to woikers 
outside Government service with respect to 
military leave, Federal employees who are 
members of the Enlisted or Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the National Guard, or the Naval 
Jteserve are placed In the same status as pri¬ 
vate employees to receive pay and allow¬ 
ances while on military leave as well as full 
protection in their employment. 

Government Life Insurance Renewal Act 
of 1947 

(Public Law 34. Approved April 15. 1947) 
To enable veterans to provide a longer 
period of Insurance protection, 5-year level- 


premium t-^rm insurance policies expiring at 
the end of any 6-year period were made re¬ 
newable for a second, third, fourth, or fifth 
6 -year period at the premium rate for the 
attained age without medical examination. 

Government Life Insurance Reinstatement 
Act of 1947 

(Public Law 5. Approved February 21, 1947) 

The National Service Life Insurance Act is 
amended to permit service personnel to apply 
for permanent or term Insurance on enlist¬ 
ment. Removal of restrictions liberalized ic- 
Instatement of lapsed Insurance; and term 
Insurance held by totally disabled personnel 
who fall to apply for conversion Is automati¬ 
cally converted to the ordinary life plan. 

Homestead Entries Act ot 1947 
(Public Law 82. Approved May 31. 1947 1 
This act liberalizes the former homesteacl 
entry law by allowing up to 2 years' credit ou 
service In the armed forces from Septeinbei 
16. 1940. and. in addition, both husband and 
wife having veteran statue are permitted to 
count their eervices jointly In credit aguinbt 
homestead entries 

Institutional On-Fa) m Training Act of 1947 
(Public Law 377. Approved August 6, 1947) 

Veterans desiring to take agricultural 
courses while working their own farms or 
employed on farms may receive educational 
allowances of $65 per month for single vet¬ 
erans and $.00 per mouth for maiTied veterans 
with additional allowances for depeudenti 
Courses arc to be given by accredited mstitu- 
tions with 200 hours per year (at least 0 
hours per month) attendance, and supei- 
vised work exiierience on the farm or othei 
agiiculturu establishment is required 

Pension increase for Civil War and Spanish- 
Ameiiran War veterans 

(Public Law 270 Approved July 30 1947) 
Veterans and their dependents of the Civil 
War and Spunish-American War received h 20- 
perceut monthly pension Increase. 

Prisoners of Wa) and Internees Tax Rednctiou 
Act of 1947 

(Public Law 310. Approved August 1, 1947) 
Interned service men and women and civil¬ 
ian personnel who were citizens of the United 
States and who were removed by the Japanese 
from United Stales possessions to confine¬ 
ment outside .such isossesslons were given tax- 
exempt statiLs for the period of their Intern¬ 
ment 

Terminal Leave Bond Payment Act of 1947 
(Public Lftw 254. Appioved July 26, 1947) 
Congress authorized cash settlement of 
bonds Issued to veterans for terminal-leave 
pay at any time after September 1, 1947, to¬ 
gether with interest computed to the end of 
the month in which payment is made. 

Terminal Cash Payment Act of 1947 
(Public Law 360. Approved August 4, 1047) 

Congress provided that in lieu of terminal 
leave, cash payments would be made on base 
pay, plus longevity, and that reenlisted per¬ 
sonnel may take a cash payment for accrued 
leave or transfer accrued leave to the new 
enlistment. 

Vocational rehahilitation loans 
(Public Law 115 Approved June 25, 1947) 
To encourage returning veterans to take 
up vocational rehabilitation courses, a re¬ 
volving fund of $3,000,000 was authorized to 
extend temporary loans to veterans who 
might not otherwise be abl; to enter upon 
such courses. 
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The Implications of Federal Aid to and 
Control of Education 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, all Is not well with American educa¬ 
tion. 

Can its Ills je cured by Federal aid? 

Millions of our citizens say “no” and 
assert that the sickness of the world is 
not due so much to the lack of money for 
education as it is to the lack of God in 
the instruction in the moral law. If so, 
Federal aid and control of education by 
the far-off Central Government wouid 
only more completely exclude religious 
disciplines from our educational enter¬ 
prise and worsen our situation. 

They believe that the Federal Influence 
even now upon education and the politi¬ 
cal controls of education already exer¬ 
cised by the separate States must inevi¬ 
tably lead the people to put their faith 
m the false promises and harsh disci- 
plinc.s of the politics of a godless statism. 
This must lead to the arrest of freedom 
with Its self-government under God’s 
laws and the extensive substitution of 
compulsory government by mere men 
over other men. 

They contend that if God and the 
moral law are thrown completely out of 
our public education, which Federal aid 
and control of necessity requires, there 
will be no other God to which the people 
can turn except the central .state. It 
becomes the source of right and it deter¬ 
mines what is wrong in the absence of 
self-government. This is true in Rome, 
Berlin. Mo.se ow, and, to a great extent, 
in London, today. They ask, shall Wash¬ 
ington follow? 

How far have we gone? The indi¬ 
vidual States all force payment of taxes 
to support schools. They compel school 
attendance under threat of jail for the 
parents. Likewise, they exclude in mo.st 
ca.ses all religious disciplines by State 
administrative influence and compel the 
pupils tc submit to the teachings and 
doctrines of many ineflicicnt teachers 
whom the States force upon the local 
school boards by such measures as the 
compulsory tenure laws. 

I'he practical effect is to compel, 
through taxation and State control, the 
great majority of parents to submit their 
children to pagan statism instead of the 
Chn.stian disciplines. Needle.ss to say, 
this kind of a system is contrary to the 
original American design for public edu¬ 
cation which was intended to be a Chris¬ 
tian school under local controls and pro¬ 
tected by the laws of the States. As a 
result of statism, millions of people are 
now protesting by sending their children 
to private and parochial schools. Such 
enrollments have risen sharply In the 
last 25 years from 7.3 to 10.6 percent of 
all students attending school. Public 
school enrollments have declined in the 
same proportions. 


If education is supported and admin¬ 
istered locally, the people in each place 
can presuppose God and continue to 
teach a faith In freedom of men under 
God. They can keep clear of the false 
promises of the political state. This way 
of freedom in education is according to 
the American design of local town, 
county, and city responsibility and 
control. 

Even so. millions of our fellow citi¬ 
zens have come to have such faith in 
education by the political state that they 
see no ills in it except such as money 
can cure. All that is lacking is money. 
So they propose to subject our education 
to the healing strength of money and call 
on the compulsory power of the Federal 
Government to make the towns, counties, 
cities, and States do what the Federal 
Government thinks they should do. 

Millions of American citizens have no 
fear of statism. Their faith is in it. 
They teach it. They crusade for it in the 
name of doing good for the people 
through the Government. 

Admittedly, some of our States are 
poorer than others and find it burden¬ 
some to provide such educational advan¬ 
tages that neighboring States seem to 
have. At that, there is great disparity in 
educational opportunity even within the 
various parts of our richest States. It is 
also true that Illiteracy is widespread, 
especially political, economic, and reli¬ 
gious illiteracy. Those whose faith is in 
the governmental power of Washington, 
therefore, submit that ever the rich 
States need be prodded by Washington. 

Will Washington money cure these 
evils? If it will, we should expect to find 
even now in our richest States—where 
the greate.st appropriations are given for 
education—evidence of the highe.st level 
of spiritual, cultural, and political health. 
And then, what do we find, especially in 
our riche.st big cities? There we find the 
most deeply entrenched one-party politi¬ 
cal machines with the worst political 
corruption, The.se .same wealthy cities 
nourish the greatest degree, by far, 
of personal inadequacy and dependence 
on the Central Government for food, 
shelter, health, education, and employ¬ 
ment. Here, too, are found the great cen¬ 
ters of communism and foreign ideolo¬ 
gies, of a pagan faith in some form of 
the god-.state and the most widespread 
denial of laith in the one true God and 
man’s fitne.ss for freedom and personal 
responsibility. 

Thus, while it is a fact that such States 
spend more for education than the poor 
States they also spend four times more 
for liquor than for education, while $27 
go for chewing gum for each dollar spent 
on books and $16 are spent to combat 
crime for each dollar they spend on 
church and charity. Here, too, is the 
highest rate of sickness and mental worry 
leading to a greater proportion of con¬ 
finement in publicly supported institu¬ 
tions for the mentally sick than in the 
poor States. 

It follows as a matter of course that 
many persons and pressure groups that 
descend on Congress in Washington from 
these rich cities will look to the same 
false god—the Central Government—for 
education. They look toward the same 


Central Government for the remedies to 
which mo.st of all the peoples of the earth 
have lately turned to remedy mankind’s 
slow progress. 

They argue that the “free towns, cities, 
and county board.s of education, and the 
legislatures of the individual States, ha 'e 
betrayed their trust of the education of 
the American youth. They show little 
educational insight. Wa.shington knows 
better. Washington should tax and force 
them to do right by education. 

“Without compulsion from Washing¬ 
ton, the individual States will collect in¬ 
sufficient taxes for school purposes. 
Washington will make them spend what 
they should since the local authorities do 
not know how to get top-notch results 
from the school dollar. Washington 
should take their school dollars to the 
Wa.shington bureaucrats and send part of 
them back with instructions as to how 
to get better education than they can 
manage for themselves. ‘Thank God,’ 
the educational federalists say, ‘we can 
look to Washington.’ ” Their propa¬ 
ganda slogan is "Federal aid to education 
without control.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler once said: 

There is not enough money In the United 
Stales, even If every dollar of it were ex¬ 
pended on education, to produce through 
Federal authority, or through what is naively 
called cooperation between the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and the several States, educational 
results that would be at all comparable with 
those that have been already reached under 
the free and natural system that has grown 
up among us. 

Unless the school is both the work and 
pride of the community it serves, it is noth¬ 
ing. A school system that grows naturally 
in response to the needs and ambitions of a 
hundred thousand different communities 
will be a bettor school system than any which 
can be imposed upon those localities by the 
aid of grunts of public money Irom the Fed¬ 
eral Treasury, accompanied by Federal regu¬ 
lations, Federal inspections. Federal reports, 
and Federal unllormitles. 

A freo school in America, the only 
.school worth while. Is one that has its 
roots in the cultural ambition.s of a free 
community. What of it. if the .schools 
of Manhattan are different from those 
of Alabama or those of Minnesota dif¬ 
ferent from the schools of Wyoming. In 
fact, the quo.stion needs to be raised 
whether there is not already too much 
unilormity in our American schools. For 
too long the emphasis has been on con¬ 
formity and conformism rather than on 
local Individuality and cultural inde¬ 
pendence. Whoever .said that everything 
the urban profes.sor of New York experi¬ 
mented with or dogmatically proclaimed 
must be aped and adhered to by teachers 
and school boards throughout this vast 
inventive, adventurous, creative, and 
multiform American Continent? 

The conclusive and overwhelming 
argument against the lobby for Federal 
aid is that the American citizens, as rep¬ 
resented by their local and State govern¬ 
ments, are not now asking, and never 
have asked, for Federal aid in education. 
Witness the fact that this year no official 
request was made by a single State to the 
congressional committees in the House 
or Senate for Federal aid. Not one 
State showed inability to provide its own 
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education. All showed greatly Increased 
appropriations for education. Nor did 
any taxpayers’ group or chamber of com¬ 
merce or board of education, from any 
State, county, town, or city appear, to 
request Federal aid from Washington, 

At the governors* annual meeting at 
Salt Lake City. Utah, a majority of the 
governors of the United States expressed 
fear that the Federal Government would 
encroach upon the States' handling of 
public schools if Uncle Sam should move 
into the educational field through Fed¬ 
eral grants-In-aid. The governors also 
opposed “any plan not first referred t'l 
the States officially for report of their 
need and of the States’ inability to meet 
their needs." They held that, “if any 
field of government is strictly within the 
province of the State and locality it is 
that of education. Local self-govern¬ 
ment is doomed if it surrenders this 
responsibility." 

The States are learning, as two State 
legislatures said by resolution, that Fed¬ 
eral aid is no aid at all. Still another 
State recently pas.<!ed a resolution in its 
State senate, stating, “The wealth that 
is taxed by the Federal Government is 
within the boundaries of the 48 States 
and could be taxed directly by them and 
the revenue spent b> them and large sums 
saved thereby." One by one the States 
are asking for a redefinition of the func¬ 
tions of the Federal Government and f jr 
the restriction of its activities. Another 
said, in effect: “We have taken a good 
look at Federal dollars and find that they 
all lose weight on their journey to Wash¬ 
ington and back home again," 

If this is so, then who is it that wants 
Federal aid from Wa.shington, and how 
do they go about getting it? 

Anyone at all familiar with the old, 
old game of seeking the public good by 
political enforcement through the Cen¬ 
tral Government knows that every such 
political pressure movement usually has 
in it three more or less clearly defined 
groups. These groups know that since 
the Fedeial Government is the weakest 
link in our whole chain of government, 
it IS also the easiest to attack and to 
corrupt with the promi.se of votes in 
return for favors. It now has little de¬ 
fense left, since the Constitution has been 
for the most part set aside. What is 
claimed to be for the general welfare 
must be considered by Congress, in spite 
of the constitutional limitations imposed 
on the powers and duties of Congre.s.s. So 
the pressure groups and lobbies, of which 
the administrative brand is by far the 
biggest, are ever present. 

The first group in the education lobby 
which is In constant attendance on 
Washington consists of the organized 
educators themselves. Many of them 
have fallen prey to the false idea that If 
only education had the power of the Cen¬ 
tral Government back of it things would 
improve. 

Fortunately, we are still able to count 
upon a majority of our teachers in the 
front line of defense of free teachers in 
a free education. American teachers 
realize that greater freedom in our 
schools does not lie in foisting Federal 
control upon them. 

Next, there 'ire those innocent idealists 
who are motivated by an intense humani¬ 


tarian urge to give everybody a fair 
chance. Impatient of the attainments 
of our educational system and often 
skeptical of the capacity of a free society 
for Improvement, they hope for the com¬ 
pulsion of Government to speed up the 
attainment of goodness. They suffer 
from a spiritual blindness which believes 
that one can legislate goodness and that 
not only in material affairs but even 'n 
the realm of the values of the spirit and 
the personality. Such people are the 
mere tools used by the politicians who 
execute the reforms and who use the mis¬ 
guided Idealists to further extend the 
political power of a bigger and bigger 
Central Government. In great unsus¬ 
pecting numbers they constitute the com¬ 
fort to the enemies of a free society. In 
fact, they help the planners of the com¬ 
pulsory States, without being conscious 
of the crimes they are really committing 
against their own free society. 

Daniel Webster very aptly stated this 
attitude, in the following words, in the 
early days of the Republic: 

There are men In all ages who mean to 
exercise power nsefully, but who mean to 
exercise It. They mean to govern well, but 
they mean to govern. They promise to be 
kind masters, but they mean to be masters. 

These active and always fanatic plan¬ 
ners constitute the third group. They 
are, of course, the militant front guard 
of the present Washington lobby for Fed¬ 
eral aid to education. Their Jobs ere 
often made secure at taxpayers’ expense. 
They seek power for themselves over edu¬ 
cation. They know that money talks. 
They also know that once the Federal 
authority is foisted upon the American 
schools everywhere, there will be no re¬ 
treat. On the contrary, there will follow 
a steadily growing infiltration and dom¬ 
ination of the whole educational field by 
the Federal authorities. They intend to 
become themselves the authorities who 
will spend the Federal money and exer¬ 
cise the Federal control. They are in 
Washington, since they are turned aside 
by the State legislatures and local school 
boards—these bodies know them and are 
able to disprove tlieir representations by 
giving the facts near at home. 

Defeated at home, they descend upon 
Congress knowing that Congress does not 
have the facts and is not equipped to 
learn them. Congress is too far from 
the facts. Congress is like a court that 
sits to hear the facts presented, but those 
for the plaintiff expect that the defend¬ 
ant will supply the facts on the other side. 
But quite generally in matters of appro¬ 
priating money, Congress hears only one 
side—the side of the plaintiff. The plain¬ 
tiff is generally a Government depart¬ 
ment or bureau which makes out its own 
case with increasing cleverness. In this 
case, the plaintiff is a very old and well 
established lobby whose members are 
largely the beneficiaries of the appropria¬ 
tions sought. The defendant is the unor¬ 
ganized. inarticulate public, going about 
their daily affairs, practicing the arts of 
freedom. They do not appear before 
Congress and Judgment is often taken 
against them by default on very Inade¬ 
quate, often untrue, and nearly always 
one-sided, presentation of the evidence. 

For example, the Federal aiders came 
forward this year before the Committee 


on Education and Labor and presented 
the same old charts and the antiquated 
statistics that they have been presenting 
every year since 1925. This year, for¬ 
tunately, opponents of these Federal aid 
bills—1947 editions—showed that the 
States have for the school year 1947-48 
increased their appropriations by ap¬ 
proximately a half billion dollars for the 
country as a whole. The towns and coun¬ 
ties have probably added at least another 
half billion. The lobby for Federal aid 
apparently did not know this—at least 
they did not present these facts. Even 
10 of the poorest States, over whose pov¬ 
erty the Federal aiders constantly weep. 
Increased their school appropriations for 
the year 1947-48 by a total of $104,000,- 
000, or a little over half of the $200,000.- 
000 that the unauthorized planners were 
asking from the Federal Government for 
Federal aid to the 48 States. 

A number of the States have already 
exceeded the appropriations for educa¬ 
tion that it was claimed necessary for the 
Federal Government to attain for them. 
Not only have the States of the United 
States become aware of the need of addi¬ 
tional Investments in education but a 
majority of our towns, cities, and coun¬ 
ties throughout the Nation have likewise 
considerably increased their appropria¬ 
tions. 

So it is apparent that the States have 
already provided for themselves more 
than what the Federal alders asked the 
Federal Government to give them. This 
is true even in the poorest States, but the 
advocates of Federal aid have not 
wakened up yet to the extent that the 
States are helping themselves in the new 
school year 1947-48. At least they did 
not mention these facts to the committee. 
This leads one to question whether it Is 
mere money that they want. It may be 
control—the very thing they deny. Can 
this be doubted in the light of the 
evidence? 

In this connection, it is most enlight¬ 
ening to see how the lobby works and also 
to see revealed in its public statements 
the character of the people who expert 
to control the vast money power of Fed¬ 
eral aid and control whe*'* and If it is 
ever granted. 

The principal registered lobbyist for 
Federal aid is the National Education As¬ 
sociation. It has a membership of 
386,643 paying dues for the year ending 
May 31. 1947, of $1,138,100. Their head¬ 
quarters and personnel are greater than 
the Republican and Democratic Party 
headquarters combined. It Is one of the 
most active power lobbies in Washington 
and has been for many years. Through 
its Journal, of national circulation among 
teachers, It announces: 

Arrangements have been made to throw 
every resource of the NEA [National Educa¬ 
tion Association] back of the campaign for 
Federal aid to education. (NEA Journal, Feb¬ 
ruary 1943, p. 35.) 

Activities [summarized] of the director 
[Howard A. Dawson, director of rural edu¬ 
cation, NEA). in behalf of this bill {the Har- 
rlson-Black-]^etcher bill, 1937] as follows; 
Conducted negotiations for sponsorship and 
Introduction of the bill In both Houses, 
through executive secretaries of State educa¬ 
tion associations and State chairman of the 
legislative commission arranged for con¬ 
trolling of candidates for Congress, for the 
United States Senate, and for governoi In 
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a majority of the States. (NBA convention 
board, Cleveland, 1937 report, p. 946.) 

The lobby speaks again: 

We have powerful friends In Congress. 

• • • The power of the organized teach¬ 
ing profession has but begun to find ex¬ 
pression and I predict that before next No¬ 
vember 7 (election date) there will be many 
people in the Nation aware that the school 
children of America have a voice of Justice 
and equity as well as a voice of power and 
of Influence. (Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Ap¬ 
pendix to the Congressional Record, 1944, 
p. A3937.) 

Its Journal con.stantly hammers away 
for federalization, as follows: 

October Is an important month for the 
campaign on behalf of 8 637-H. R. 2840, 
because It Is the month before election. 

• • ♦ Candidates who oppose this legis¬ 

lation or who are indifferent to the public 
schools should be defeated wherever pos¬ 
sible. (NEA Journal, September 1945.) 

We observe that whether the year be 
1937, 1943, 1944, or 1945 the partisanship 
and Intimidation remained the same. 
Who believes that Ihls self-righteous and 
haughty spirit might ch'^.nge in 1948 or 
any other future year when the will of 
this organized minority of “benevolent” 
seekers after goodness through Federal 
compulsion, exercised by Federal bureau¬ 
crats, has been imposed upon American 
education? Imagine them as the edu¬ 
cational controllers in Washington dish¬ 
ing out billions, and staying content to 
exercise “no control.” Imagine them as 
administrators of Federal education 
changing into bureaucratic lambs that 
would never think of encroaching upon 
the rights of free citizens to run their 
own schools, administer their own funds, 
and control the education of their own 
children in their own communities. 

Then imagine what will happen when 
a million school teachers, tens of thou¬ 
sands of Janitors and a.ssistants, all edu¬ 
cational personnel, have become the 
direct beneliciaries of appropriations 
which they might get by such organized 
pressure politics Will they not quite 
generally support the candidates lor 
Congress who make the biggest promises? 
Each succeeding election our Central 
Government will become more nearly 
controlled by employees and beneficiaries 
from appropriations. It is the vicious 
circle of statism. Add to the pre.sent 
2,000,000 Federal employees a million 
Government-controlled or influenced 
teachers and public-school personnel. 
Then add a million tenants in the pro¬ 
posed Federal public housing and you 
have attained the socialized state, which 
you will probably have to keep indefi¬ 
nitely. 

In the face of such a way of feeling 
and thinking, it is imperative that wo 
remind ourselves of the brutal truth that 
the modern state today everywhere is 
killing off a free society. Wherever the 
government legislates and appropriates 
it curtails and extinguishes .still another 
realm of personal and communal liberty, 
responsibility, and economic capacity. 
In all languages and among all peoples, 
big government, however created, means 
less freedom. The nation is alway.s taken 
over, not by the good but by the roughest 
and toughest when the onc-party over¬ 
powering police state is finally organized. 


We should constantly remember that 
In our country, until now, two areas of 
the human spirit have been left alone by 
our Central Government. Two areas 
have been left free in which the citizens 
themselves have governed—namely, their 
religious institutions and their free 
schools. Protecting the religious area 
there is the specific provisions of the 
Constitution Itself, forbidding the Gov¬ 
ernment to make any laws restricting 
freedom in religious matters. Above any 
lav/ of the state, man’s obligation and 
loyalty to God stand. 

Having thu.s safeguarded the religious 
freedom by explicit language, our Con¬ 
stitution proceeds to treat Federal inter¬ 
ference in education with a dignified and 
eloquent silence. This silence reflects the 
fundamental faith of the early American 
Government in its free citizens as the 
proud and responsible custodian.s of their 
children’s education. Until now, the in¬ 
dividual States, their legislatures, coun¬ 
ties. towns, and cities have stood fast in 
the maintenance of their constitutional 
liberty against each encroachment by 
Federal authority in the field of educa¬ 
tion. Since this is an established fact, 
the insidious pressure groups demanding 
the unconstitutional Interference with 
local self-government of schools, based 
upon local support and responsibility, 
stand revealed as being unauthorized and 
unrecognized by any political subdivision 
of any of the States. 

They must be stopped. They must be 
stopped by a growing pa.ssion for self- 
government and by a resulting fear of 
the power and propaganda of the Federal 
Government. 

Modern history proves with tragic clar¬ 
ity that where a nation’s education is 
placed under a federally controlled sys¬ 
tem, freedom dies out. May the Federal 
Bureau of Education never become the 
Federal commissar of education in 
America! 


Twelve Months of Surplus Property Dis¬ 
posal Under Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn 
as the War Assets Administrator Ss an 
Achievement of Which This Nation Can 
Well Be Proud 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saiurday July 26, 1947 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
your gavel called this House to order on 
Tuesday. July 22. 1947, it marked the be¬ 
ginning of but one more day in which to 
perfect the legislative program of the 
first session of this, the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. 

The time set for adjouimment wp^ but 
96 hours away. 

In the heat of the debate which here 
took place there passed unnoticed on 
that day a record of accomplishment by 
an administration of Government set up 
by this Congress that will forever live In 


the annals of our Nation as a year of 
work well done. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the achieve¬ 
ments of Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn 
in the first 12 months of his direction of 
the War Assets Administration. The 
true and trusted friend not alone of the 
Chief Executive of this Nation responsi¬ 
ble for his appointment, he is the beloved 
friend and commands the respect of 
every Member of this Congress-—not 
alone on both sides of the aisle but on 
both ends of the Capitol. 

The question of the dispo.sal of war 
surplu.s was a subject of national dis¬ 
cussion. It was debated not alone by the 
Members of Congress in the midst of the 
war—it was a subject of discussion and 
debate by the soldiers in the foxholes of 
Bataan—on the very eve of battle. 

The businessmen on the main streets 
of every town too well remembered the 
economic upset caused by the dumping of 
surplus items of clothing, shoes and 
what not—after the termination of 
World War I. 

The workers in the auto and tire in¬ 
dustry remembered how they stood in 
Idleness waiting for the American market 
to absorb the .surpluses of truck.s, auto 
tires, and diverse other manufactures 
by the consuming public. 

The elder statesmen in this body re¬ 
member the hue and cries that went up 
at charges that the Army was lighting 
million-dollar bonfires to dispose of sur¬ 
plus war materials on the battlefields in 
Trance. 

The Congress had long since decided 
that there would not be a repetition of 
those conditions after World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary for me 
to recapitulate the reasons why the Gov¬ 
ernment m every branch of our armed 
services and other activities wound up 
World War II with the stock piles—the 
volume and value of which reached astro¬ 
nomical figures. 

These comprehended not alone a multi¬ 
tude of mi.scellaneous mercantile articles 
but an enormous amount of personal and 
real property. 

Much of this was and still Is located 
in the heart of tropical jungles, on the 
sands oi distant deserts—on scores of 
i.slands in the great south seas—in the 
frigid climes of both the Arctic and 
Antarctic—and in the other most remote 
parts of this earth. 

Primarily these stock piles were due to 
the fact that the United States had more 
wealth and natural resources than any 
other nation in the world Acting as the 
arsenal of democracy—in supplying our 
allies with the products of our mills, our 
mines, our lactones, and our farms—the 
war’s end found them scattered to the 
furthermost parts of the globe. 

Secondly it was because we in America 
had developed mass production in prac¬ 
tically every line of national endeavor 
to a dcg-'ce that no otlier nation in all 
hir.Lory had ever achieved. 

Over and above all other reasons, how¬ 
ever, was the fad that this Congress had 
made it clear on mnumcrabJc occasions— 
to every command in all our combat 
forces—that no .single American life 
should ever be sacrificed—if bonds, bul¬ 
lets, or any other accoutrements of war. 
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if and when dissipated with the utmost 
abandon, would possibly save the life or 
the maiming of a single American boy— 
too many of whom in spite of all that 
could be done—had been called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice. 

I repeat that the Congress had de¬ 
clared that it would be better to end the 
war with new and a surplus of combat 
boots readied for every soldier in a fox¬ 
hole; with a now bayonet or a gun for 
every man on the firing lines in every 
theater of operation: with more food, 
more ammunition, clothing and trans¬ 
portation facilities than would have 
likely been needed rather than risk that 
a single American boy who bared his 
breast for battle should go barefoot or 
hungry or unarmed or uncared-for in.so- 
far as the American people and the Con¬ 
gress could humanly prevent In provid¬ 
ing instruments of war—guns, tanks, 
ships, plancs^—to prevent the loss of life 
against every possible contingency. 

Mr. Speaker, as of July 22 of this year, 
3 years had passed since the huge Job of 
surplus disposal was started. It was 
anticipated that domestic surpluses 
alone would eventually reach the prodi¬ 
gious sum of $35,000,000,000 worth of sur¬ 
plus properties. The physical volume of 
merchandise to be marketed alone would 
have constituted an enormous job in nor¬ 
mal times and under normal marketing 
conditions. 

To channel them into private industry 
on the aftermath of war was a hercu¬ 
lean task. 

Normalcy would have insured among 
other factors contributing to the orderly 
marketing not alone the existence of a 
good organization for disposal but the 
evaluations of the failure or success of 
such a project purely in terms of dollar 
return from their disposal. 

For two long years those charged with 
that task struggled under the enormity 
of the job. On top of the tremendous 
physical job they were faced with condi¬ 
tions created by the snowballing effects 
of organizational, personnel, and policy 
difficulties which repeatedly brought the 
sales program almost to the brink of 
collapse. 

The Congress had long since extended 
priority to veterans for practically all 
goods on hand. Let me instance but one 
problem: 

Large plots of lands upon which enor¬ 
mous sums had been expended to create 
air fields had values as air fields. Their 
national defense value for future use was 
far and aoovc their appraised values as 
building sites for development Into sub¬ 
divisions for veterans’ houses. 

Yet they would cost enormous sums to 
maintain. The Army and Congress shied 
away from these malntenan*:e costs. It 
was not economically sou id to break 
them up into building lots. Each one 
project was a major problem unto Itself 
and there were literally hundreds of 
such air fields subject to disposal. 

As stated before, the shooting war 
was over and had been over for more 
than 2 years. After succeeding dilemma 
upon dilemma—or shall 1 say failure 
after failure—^had manifested them¬ 
selves, capable governmental adminis¬ 
trators became unwilling to risk their 


reputations in such a stupendous and 
thankless task as the disposal of govern¬ 
mental surplus properties. 

Capable businessmen no longer 
spurred by patriotic motives for which 
they had associated themselves with the 
Government In wartime were now re¬ 
turning to their private endeavors and 
enterprises 

It was in the face of these problems 
meeting with almost dally criticism in 
the Nation’s press that President 'Tru¬ 
man, himself a captain in World War I, 
and mindful of the spendid work his¬ 
torically done by the United State. Army, 
resolved to plact the stupendous job of 
surplus disposal In the hands of the 
United States Army itself. 

Mr. Speaker. July 22.1946, was a truly 
momentous day. You, sir, stood with 
other great leaders of both Houses of 
Congress, members of the President’s 
Cabinet and other high Government ofiS- 
cials to observe and hear the oath of 
office of War A.ssets Admlnifitrator ad- 
mlni.stered b: Gen. Edward P. Witsell 
to Gen. Robert McGowan Littlejohn, for¬ 
merly Chief Quartermaster of all the 
European theaters of operation. 

The simplicity of the statement made 
on that memorable occasion by Gen. Bob 
Littlejohn, standing in the auditorium of 
the Social Security Building, was a state¬ 
ment typical of all great men. Humbly 
confe.ssing his pride at having been se¬ 
lected by the Chief Executive as the Ad¬ 
ministrator of War Assets he said: “Mr. 
President. I shall give my best to do this 
job.’’ 

He then told of how as a cadet at West 
Point it was his good fortune to have 
been intimately associated with Tom 
Jenkins, the former heavyweight wre.s- 
tler of many years ago. “Tom,” he said, 
“taught me how to wrestle, and that,” he 
continued, “was re.sponsible for my win¬ 
ning the heavyweight title at West Point. 
Tom’s philosophy which he expounded 
to all of us ‘would be’ Army officers was 
‘There ain’t no hold that can’t be 
broke.’ ” 

Mr. Speaker, for 38 long years Bob 
Littlejohn had served his country in Its 
Army. His life and career typified that 
philosophy. 

The motto of the Quartermaster Corps 
serving in all theaters of operation was 
“It will be done” and I knew when he 
said that “I will give my be.st to the 
job” I knew that new job would be 
done and in a manner of which this 
Nation could be proud. 

Mr. Speaker, what a job. I say, with¬ 
out fear of contradiction, that there has 
never been an article produced in his¬ 
tory, a counterpart of which would not 
be found in some one of the thousands 
upon thousands of warehouses that shel¬ 
tered the assets to be disposed of by Gen¬ 
eral Littlejohn. 

Prom bobby pins to camel-back loco¬ 
motives, from the most finely ground 
precision Instruments ever produced by 
the skilled hands of American workmen 
to the most tremendous caissons and 
bridge sections. 

From canvas canoes to trans-Atlantic 
freighters, cargo and passenger vessels, 
oil refineries, lumber plants, smelters, 
rolling mills, entire chemical industries. 


with these items being restored to peace¬ 
time production the funds in the United 
States Treasury swelled each day. 

Equipment and components that had 
come from the farmost comer of the 
earth to constitute the greatest stock 
of merchandise and the largest Inventory 
of goods ever accumulated In the history 
of commerce began steadily to move Into 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, apart from the huge In¬ 
ventory of goods on hand when Gen. 
Robert M. Littlejohn took over on July 
22. 1946, was the biggest realty selling 
job ever undertaken. Not alone was it 
the largest in physical extent and dollar 
volume but it consisted of an almost fan¬ 
tastic variety of surplus owned real prop¬ 
erties. all subject to economic disposal, 
which had a cost value of $4,122,000,000. 

It contained such divergent proper¬ 
ties as Army chapels and airport sys¬ 
tems. small schools and immense steel 
plants, sentry boxes and synthetic- 
rubber factories, octane-gas refineries, 
ordnance works, aircraft factories, power 
plants, coal mines, and pipe lines for 
both oil and gas, railroads and ship¬ 
yards. dwellings and warehouses, hos¬ 
pitals and chemical warfare factorie.s. 

The holdings in size ran from city lots 
to 40,000-acre military reservations and 
Included whole cities complete in them¬ 
selves with all utilities installed. 

The problems of realty dispo.sal which 
confronted the new Administrator were 
many and varied. Skillfully marketed, 
buyers were found for many of the most 
desirable industrial properties and sites. 

Legal priorities—technicalities—yes, 
even political considerations—and the 
lack of uniform procedures continued to 
hamstring the transfers of noninduscnal 
properties such as airports, schools, 
houses, hospitals to political instrumen¬ 
talities, educational and health Institu¬ 
tions and other nonprofit organizations 
of similar character. 

Confronted by a situation grounded 
in confusion and impeded to slow motion. 
Administrator Littlejohn immediately 
took steps which have proven that “there 
ain’t no hold that can’t be broke.” 

Witliin 12 months after assuming his 
duties, Major General Littlejohn author¬ 
ized the disposal of real properties in 
the amount of $2,815,000,000. 

In like manner the merchandise in¬ 
ventories began to shrink as surplus sales 
were effected almost every minute. 

As of July 1, 1947, a total of 1,057 
parcels of Industrial properties that had 
cost the Government $3,180,000,000 had 
been successfully negotiated. Of this 
total, authorized sales were approved for 
806 properties worth $2,019,000,000 in 
original cost. 

The dire forebodings that the Big Inch 
and the Little Big Inch pipe lines, used 
for the transmission of oil, the sale of 
which had administratively bogged 
down—destined to become two streaks of 
rust—were restored to a long and useful 
life. 

Administrator Littlejohn actually ne¬ 
gotiated their sale for the sum of $143,- 
121,000. 

Concerned though he was with respect 
to the sale of such Items as the Inch 
pipe lines, the Republic Steel plant at 
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Chicago, the huge magnesium plant 
in Texas and other supermanufactur- 
Ing facilities. General Littlejohn was all 
the while conscious of the declared pur¬ 
pose of Congress to serve the interests of 
small business corporations throughout 
the Nation. 

He constantly stressed the Importance 
of giving every possible consideration to 
the claims of small business—and with 
most significant results. 

In the first 9 months, out of 792 indus¬ 
trial plants and the components there¬ 
for, 582 were disposed of to moderate¬ 
sized business concerns. 

Such small business companies availed 
themselves of 66 out of the 93 plants 
which sold in the price range of from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Of the 518 plant' which sold for less 
than $500,000 small business companies 
obtained 440, or 85 percent of the total. 

As a further inducement to small busi¬ 
ness and the development of plans to ob¬ 
tain utilization of portions of very large 
properties, the War Assets Administrator 
sponsored and instituted a number of 
multiple-tendency projects. Under this 
program designed to effectuate the de¬ 
clared purpose of Congress to give pref¬ 
erence to the small business corpora¬ 
tions. Administrator Littlejohn has made 
it possible for thousands of small con¬ 
cerns either to get started—or to attain 
their normal expansions unretarded by 
present-day building costs and shortages. 

In the handling of this huge complex 
and colossal disposal task, General Lit¬ 
tlejohn associated to himself as Deputy 
Administrator another professional sol¬ 
dier known and beloved by a great many 
Members of this Congress—his good 
friend and my good friend, Brig. Gen. 
James Mollison. 

The many friends he made in my own 
city of Mobile, where he served as com¬ 
mander of Brookl 3 m Field, will always 
remember him as an indefatigable 
worker—a beloved and respected gentle¬ 
man and officer—and a skilled admin¬ 
istrator. 

Prior to the time that General Molli¬ 
son v/as called into the War A.ssets Ad¬ 
ministration he had served as the com¬ 
manding general of the United States 
Army Air Force.s in the Mediterranean 
theater. He brought to his office expert 
experience in the appraisal field not 
alone of aircraft from the standpoint of 
dollar value but with respect to the ap¬ 
plication of all such surplus craft to the 
greatest economic usage in both military 
and civilian applications and services. 

His remarkable background In the 
Army air services as a flight commander 
as well as an administrator—his adept 
knowledge of military aircraft highly 
qualified him for this particular job. 

To him as his deputy administrator, 
General Littlejohn assigned the job of 
disposing of all airplanes, airplane en¬ 
gines, other aircraft and aircraft parts 
which in dollar values amounted to ap¬ 
proximately 45 percent of all Govern¬ 
ment surplus. 

When General Mollison took over his 
task as deputy administrator on Febru¬ 
ary 1 of this year the books of the War 
Assets Administration disclosed an in¬ 
ventory of In excess of $5J150,000,000 


worth of bombers, fighters, transports, 
training planes, barrage balloons, kites, 
gliders, and an untold number of ware¬ 
houses jammed to the eaves with spare 
engine parts and equipment of all kinds. 

An indefatigable worker. General Mol¬ 
lison personally assumed the task of 
bringing the planes and all prospective 
buyers together to the end that the mer¬ 
chandise would be put to serviceable use 
while there yet was still a vigorous de¬ 
mand for that type of merchandise. 

Organizing a task force of field men, 
he gave orders to screen out such mate¬ 
rial as could be used and to segregate all 
salable items. These he directed were 
to be handled by sales agents or sold di¬ 
rect from Washington or where housed 
at central warehouses. 

His nearly 30 years as a pilot coupled 
with his administrative experience in the 
Army showed up in the way he tackled 
the job of disposing of over 20,000 combat 
planes with the same direct approach 
methoas. Such as those whose chief 
value were as scrap were expeditiously 
offered for sale to the highest bidders so 
that the values of all recovered metals 
could be moved quickly into industry 
where needed for fabrication in the in¬ 
dustrial reconversion then grossly suffer¬ 
ing from material shortages. 

In a public statement Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator General Mollison recently stated 
that “Before fall we will have less than 
one and one-quarter billions in aircraft 
inventories as against the five and one- 
quarter billions with which we started 
less than 6 months ago. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the teamwork of men 
such as Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn and 
Gen. James Mollison that enabled our 
Nation to win the war on every battle- 
front in World War II—whether it was 
on the land, under the water, on the 
water or in the heavens above. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently came upon a 
publicized copy of a letter sent to Gen¬ 
eral Littlejohn. 

It is such a human document so re¬ 
plete with expression of honest sincerity 
and appreciation of work well done, I 
want to insert that letter in the Record 
that my every colleague may value and 
appreciate the splendid work accom¬ 
plished in the first year by our good 
friend, the present War Assets Admin¬ 
istrator: 

The White House, 
Washington, July 21, 1947. 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn, 

Administrator, War Asocts Administra¬ 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear General Littlejohn: Just a little 
over a year ago, at my earnest request, you 
took over leadership of the war surplus dis¬ 
posal program. 

Your wartime accomplishments in supply 
Ing our armies In Europe, and the ability and 
forcefulneas demonstrated throughout the 
course of your Army career dictated your ap¬ 
pointment as War Assets Administrator. 

Neither of us bad Illusions as to the burden 
you were assuming. Action could not wait 
for detailed advance planning. The progress 
of reconversion depended to a considerable 
degree on the expeditious, orderly, and effec¬ 
tive disposal of our war surpluses. Attain¬ 
ment of the varied objectives of the Surplus 
Property Act required speed, strength, and 
stamina. 

The past 12 months have seen these requi¬ 
sites suppUed, The record proves It. 


Early this month the Nation was gratified 
to learn from the Secretary of the Treasury 
that receipts from surplus-property disposal 
In the past fiscal year totaled more than 
$2,000,000,000, the greater part of which was 
deposited by your agency. This Is a fine 
record which I am sure you and the people 
working with you In the War Aasets Admin¬ 
istration are making every effort to main¬ 
tain. Please express to your associates my 
appreciation for the job they are performing. 

At the same time let me wish you con¬ 
tinued success In your hard-fighting, un¬ 
selfish service to our country. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry Truman. 

In commenting upon the ability of the 
choice of Gen. James Molli.son by Gen. 
Robert Littlejohn to be his Deputy Ad¬ 
ministrator, the Subcommittee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs of the Senate Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Sales Committee recently reported 
as follows: 

It Is no coincidence that in one field In 
which the War Assets Administration has 
had a good performance record, namely, air¬ 
craft and aircraft parts, disposal activities 
were carried on under the dlrctlcn of an un¬ 
usually capable deputy who was permitted 
an adequate degree of autonomy, and who In 
turn understood the art of redelegating au¬ 
thority to those below him. 

Statement of Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, Chairman, Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations, Relative to 
Work of His Committee and to Savings 
Resulting From the Economy Program 
of the Eightieth Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

or NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
relative to the work of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations in the first ses¬ 
sion of the Eightieth Congress. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

At the close of the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress, as chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee, I regard It as 
proper to report to the Senate and to the 
Nation a cummary of appropriations action 
taken during the present session. At the 
-same time I wish also to detail briefly vari¬ 
ous related accomplishments during that 
time. 

In electing the present majorities In the 
Congress in November of 1046, the people 
of the Nation went on record as desirous of 
an economy In government that would cur¬ 
tail the cost of government, balance the 
Budget, reduce the national debt, and lower 
the present exorbitant tax rates. Of these 
four mandates the Eightieth Congress has 
accomplished three of Its objectives. The 
cost of government has been markedly cur¬ 
tailed. The Budget has been brought Into 
balance. The debt has been reduced. Only 
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the present exorbitant rata of taxation re¬ 
mains as high as It was during the height 
of wartime spending. As we all know, this 
l6 not the fault of the vast majority of the 
Members of Congress, 

arPBOPRIATlONS aSDVCED 

First, I wish to direct the attention of the 
Congress to Its solid accomplishments, 
among the first of which would be Its out¬ 
standing economy record, t am proud of 
that record. Total savings by the Eightieth 
Congress amounts to $7,181,006,249. This 
Includes a reduction of $2,381,880,749 from 
the 12 major appropriations estimates of 
$26,239,450,191. reducing the total of these 
to $23,877,660,442. a cut of $402,041,988 Hi 4 
supplemental estimates from an estimated 
$2,209,219,283 to an actual $1,807,177,297; 
a reduction of $268,936,648 in 6 deficiency 
estimates aiic* Joint resolutions from 
nn estimated $3,800,673,490 to an actual 
$3,631,737,901; a reduction of $40,000,000 in 
permanent appropriations; a reduction of 
$ 90 , 805,020 In supplemental and deficiency 
cLtimates submitted but not considered: and 
a reduction of $4,017332.946 as a result of 
rescissions during the present Congress. To¬ 
tal reductions for all these Items amount to 
$7,181,006,249, and this does not Include a 
total of $830,380,811 Impairment of capital 
In the Commodity Credit Corporation which 
was not replaced by appropriations. 


BEGULAR APFROPBianOKS CUT 
Budget estimates for appropriations under 
regular appropriations bills amount to $26,- 
2S9.450.191. The Congress allowed $23,877,- 
660,442 of this amount—a savings of 
$2,361,889,749. Not Included In these totals 
are permanent appropriations which are 
treated separately In part IV of the accom¬ 
panying table. It will be noted that sub¬ 
stantial savings were accomplished in all 
Items. In part I of the tabular form Is the 
appropriation record for the 12 major appro¬ 
priations bills. 


I have seen many statements of late con¬ 
taining differing amounu which have been 
saved by the Eightieth Congress. This is 
not surprising, for the ramifications and 
complexities of the subject lend themselves 
to differing interpretations. In one listing, 
permanent appropriations may be excluded. 
In another, deficiency appropriations made 
by the Eightieth Congress for 1947 appropri¬ 
ations may not be (^trrled. Again, the 
amount of rescissions of appropriations made 
by previous Congresses may or may not be 
Included. Under such conditions, differing 
conclusions are inevitable. These differences 
result not from disagreement as to the 
amounts Involved but rather as to what has 
been included in arriving at totals. In this 
discussion all savings resulting from the 
regular appropriations bills, the supplemen¬ 
tal bills and the deficiency bills are Included. 
Also Included are savings resulting from 
estimates submitted but never formally pre¬ 
sented in appropriations bills, as well as re¬ 
ductions in permanent appropriations and 
amounts saved through rescissions of ap¬ 
propriations by other Congresses. With this 
in mind, the figures cited will be found to 
agree with savings indicated by other au¬ 
thoritative sources. These sources, how- 
e\cr. do not include those who for political 
reasons are fearful of the favorable reaction 
of the country to the economy drive of this 
Republican Congress. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BEQUESTS SWELL BUDGET 
ESTIMATES 

In addition to the regular Budget requests 
for $36,289,450,191, the President aeted for 
$2,209,219,283 In four supplemental appro¬ 
priations bills for 1948, making a total 
request for new appropriations of $28,448.- 
680,474. The Congress reduced these supple¬ 
mental requests to $1,807,177,207. $ savings 
of $402,041,986. and a total savings In 1948 
appropriations of $2,768,031,736. These sup- 
plementals are Included as part n of the 
table. Largest Items In the supplemental 


requests are to be found in the First Supple¬ 
mental Appropriations Act wherein subetan- 
tlal sums were appropriated for foreign aid 
becaiue of the parlous world situation. 

OBncxEKCxsa bsduced 

In addition to these regular appropriations 
bills, four deficiency appropriations bills and 
two Joint resolutions were enacted. Total 
estimates of 83,800,673.449 In these six 
measures were reduced to $3,531,737,901, a 
savings of $268,836,648. A summary of each 
of these, giving the estimate, the actual 
appropriation, and the amount saved or ex¬ 
pended In excess of the estimate, is included 
in part III of the table. 1 shall speak further 
about deficiency appropriations and their 
abuse later in my discussion. 

PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 

Included as part IV of the table are per¬ 
manent appropriations which, by reason of 
their nature, are not subject to the same 
amount of revision as are the regular annual 
approprla^^lona. Budget estimates for these 
permanent appropriations amounted to $5,- 
951,309.848, Of Which $5,911,309,846 was ap¬ 
propriated, a reduction of $40,000,000. In¬ 
cluded in this amount Is an appropriation 
for $5,000,000,000 applicable as Interest on 
the national debt. When one considers that 
this $.5,000,000,000 neither reduces the In¬ 
debtedness of the United States nor pro¬ 
vides any benefits to the nation, yet at the 
same time Is equal to all expenditures of the 
Government in any year from 1922 through 
1933, then one realizes to some extent the 
gaping hole in our financial resources, a hole 
which threatens to sweep away our economic 
stability. 

BUDGET REQUESTS NOT CONSIDERED 

Certain supplemental and deficiency esti¬ 
mates were submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget but were not considered by the Con¬ 
gress. These amounted to $90,805,020 and 
are Included as savings in part V of the table. 

RESCISSIONB 

In addition to the large-scale reductions 
in appropriations made during the current 
session, the Eightieth Congress has accom¬ 
plished other economies. ResclBSlons to the 
amount of $4,017,332,946 have been effected. 
These resclBSions, which return to the Treas¬ 
ury unexpended sums appropriated by previ¬ 
ous Congresses, Include the following; 

Rescissions made by the 80th Cony. 


First supplemental bill_ $360,000 

Navy Department bill—..... 403,676, OOO 

independent offices bill_ 163. lOO, 000 

Second supplemental bill_ 389,496, 970 

War military bill. 1,438,966. 500 

Agriculture Department bill.. 40.000,000 

First deficiency bill. 1,011.423,825 

Second deficiency bill_ 2,600,000 

Urgent deficiency bill- 667,461,151 

Interior Department bill__ 460,000 


Total_ 4,017,332,946 


factors LIMITINO REDUCTIONS 
It Is true that a year ago, even 6 months 
ago, many of us believed that these cuts 
could be larger, that the present Congress 
could accomplish even greater success In re¬ 
ducing the coat of maintaining the Federal 
Government. A number of contributing 
factors have delayed more striking curtail¬ 
ment of expenditures. 

THE THREAT TO PEACE 

One of these factors was the unstable for¬ 
eign situation. With the major peace trea¬ 
ties yet to be written, with Russian obstruc¬ 
tion blocking all efforts at world reconstruc¬ 
tion, with the recently announced Infiltra¬ 
tion of Communists even among our own 
FoCLtml employees, it would be foolhardy for 
the Congress to Impair the necessary func- 
ttons of the military arm of the Nation, and It 
has not done so. Appropriations for the 
Navy Department amounted to $3,368,766,100 


Summary of budget estimates, appropriatiojis enacted, and savings effected by the 80th 
Cong., 1st sess. 
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and for the War Department for military 
functions $5,482,629,633, or a total of 
$8,751,287,733. 

rOSEION AID 

As a corollary to large appropriations for 
national defense, new and additional appro* 
prlatlons lor relief and other aid to friendly 
foreign countries were made. Total esti¬ 
mates for such aid requested by the President 
amounted to $1,626,431,400, of which the 
Congress appropriated $1,440,821,000. Orig¬ 
inally the Budget request was for $726,000,- 
000 , of which $600,000,000 was appropriated. 
Later requests were for $901,431,400, of which 
$840,821,900 was appropriated. These Items 
Included a wide variety of aid, Including the 
Greek-Turkish aid program, defense aid 
liquidation (lend-lease), relief assistance to 
war-devastated areas, care and handling of 
surplus property overseas, UNRRA liquida¬ 
tion and governmental relief In occupied 
areas. 

Nor does this include previous commit¬ 
ments currently being expended. Of the 
British loan of $3,760,000,000, a total of 
$2,760,000,000 has already been spent. Of 
the $3,600,000,000 authorized for expenditure 
by the Export-Import Bank, only $820,000,000 
remains uncommitted. And, In addition, 
the United States has provided the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary B*und with $2,760,000,000 and 
the International Bank with $636,000,000. the 
latter amount being subject to an additional 
expenditure of $2,600,000,000 if necessary. 

In appropriating these large amounts for 
foreign aid, the Congress has joined In the 
attempt to relieve poor, ravaged people, start 
reconstruction of war-torn areas, and assist 
smaller nations to withstand the menacing 
spread of communism. During the congres¬ 
sional recess members of the Appropriations 
Committee Intend to survey personally the 
foreign relief and reconstruction scenes In 
preparation for an Intelligent consideration 
In the next session of Congress of any request 
for funds which will be made to help stabilize 
other nations. 

GROWTH or BtTREAtrCRACY 

A second factor contributing to limited re¬ 
ductions in appropriations was the course of 
Federal expansion pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment during the past four administrations. 
Since 1933 the administration has pursued a 
policy of an Increasingly paternalistic Gov¬ 
ernment which per se necessitated larger 
and larger expenditures as its functions in¬ 
creased in number and scope. During this 
time Federal personnel multiplied almost 
four times—from 663,000 to 2,178,000. An¬ 
nual Federal expenditures rose from $5,000,- 
000.000 to $42,500,000,000. Our debt Increased 
from $22,000,000,000 to $258,000,000,000. The 
number of Government bureaus rose to 1,039, 
while the number of offices Increased to 
46,865 until there was one or more In nearly 
every American city and town. A vast va¬ 
riety of new functions previously adminis¬ 
tered by the States or by local units or by 
private enterprise was taken over by the 
National Government. 

It la true that much of this Increase In 
expenditure and size was caused, In part at 
least, by the exigencies of depression and 
war. But much of it was brought about by 
the administration’s philosophy that the 
lives of its citizens could be better admin¬ 
istered by a national government than by 
State, local, or private organizations. For 
example, between 1934 and 1946 Federal 
grants-ln-ald to States have cost the tax¬ 
payer $29,000,000,000. Federal subsidies have 
totaled over $ 13 , 000 , 000,000 In the same pe¬ 
riod: Federal lending has amounted to al¬ 
most $40,000,000,000. Irrigation, reclamation, 
crop control, rural development, socialized 
homestead projects, nationalized housing, 
power productions, transportation, com¬ 
munication, employment, education, medi¬ 
cal research, social welfare, scientific devel¬ 
opment, insurance of virtually every sort, 
banking, publishing, and other fields of en¬ 


deavor have all fallen In varying degrees 
under the control of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which Los absorbed private initiative 
in public enterprise. 

Most of these federally controlled or oper¬ 
ated projects could not be abruptly termi¬ 
nated. Long-range Federal commitments 
must be honored. Furthermore, since most 
of these were established by legislation, they 
can only be abrogated by other legislation. 
It is not the function of appropriations 
committees to legislate and, during the pres¬ 
ent session, the committee has made every 
effort to avoid doing so. Consequently when 
appropriations were asked for these public 
enterprises, the measuring stick was our 
deliberative judgment as to the amount of 
money needed to carry out these projects 
moat efficiently. Where we have cut appro¬ 
priations, we have done so not to impair a 
function but rather because we believed that 
the xunctlon could be carried out as effi¬ 
ciently or more efficiently while practicing 
greater economies. Appropriations which 
were denied were only denied because basic 
enabling legislation was lacking. Appropri¬ 
ations drastically cut were only so treated 
when it was demonstrated that economy 
would not impair efficiency, or because, as 
in large-scale construction work, it was 
deemed good business procedure for the 
Government to delay such construction until 
costs would bo lower. This not only is a 
sensible economy move, but by refraining 
from placing additional millions of dollars 
in circulation It acts as a brake on the in¬ 
flationary trend which has had Its effect on 
the cost of Government. Salaries have risen 
fully one-third as a result of two recent 
pay raises. Other administrative costs havo 
increased similarly. Under such conditions 
prudence dictated that, wherever possible, 
expenditures must be limited, thereby pro¬ 
viding a reservoir of planned construction 
against what economists have been predict¬ 
ing as an incipient recession. 

IRONCLAD COMMITMENTS 

Still another factor limiting reduction In 
appropriations was the inescapable necessity 
of honoring ironclad commitments. One of 
these is the Interest on the public debt, for 
which $5,000,000,000 must be provided an¬ 
nually. Another Is our obligation to the vet¬ 
erans of the last war and those of other wars. 
We have appropriated almost $7,000,000,000 
for the Veterans’ Administration for 1948— 
and this is not all Inclusive. A third major 
item is the cost of our national defense, lor 
which we have appropriated approximately 
$8,600,000,000. These three items alone will 
cost the American taxpayer over $20,000,000,- 
000 in 1048. 

Innumerable relatively small Items, some 
of which were unanticipated yet urgent, 
swelled the total. I shall mention only a 
few. For example. In order to maintain the 
safety of air and sea transportation, addi¬ 
tional funds were necessitated for ocean 
weather stations. Again, a marked Increase 
in the Infestation of cattle with the foot- 
and-mouth disease called for deficiency and 
other additional appropriations if we were 
not to delay and then spend a larger amount 
later for the same purpose. The Interna¬ 
tional situation also called for additional 
appropriations to carry out the loyalty in¬ 
vestigation program for Federal employees. 
It also called for the rebuilding of the Alas¬ 
kan Railroad, vital to Arctic defense. The 
enervating drain on our national resources 
during the war necessitated emphasis on in¬ 
vestigations for new supplies of critical min¬ 
erals. Disasters in coal mines spotlighted 
the need for additional Inspectors, and these 
have been provided. The necessity of plac¬ 
ing large groups of Federal employees in Iso¬ 
lated public regions called for the operation 
and maintenance of schools by Federal funds 
if the children of these employees were not 
to be illiterate. In all cases the Congress 
refused to allow its economy goal to degen¬ 
erate Into false economy. 


PROPAGANDA BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

One of the greatest obstacles to our at¬ 
tempts at economy In Government, and the 
only one which was avoidable, was the arro¬ 
gant refusal of many of the departments and 
agencies of the Government to cooperate with 
the Congress, through the Appropriations 
Committees, In effecting efficient, economical 
government. I regret to say that they have 
not only failed to cooperate, but that they 
have used every lawful and many unlawful 
methods of attempting to coerce the Con¬ 
gress into appropriating larger sums of pub¬ 
lic funds than the Congress, after careful in¬ 
vestigation. believed either necessary or 
desirable. 

These efforts have In the past been so out¬ 
rageous that the President of the United 
States, late last year, sent a memorandum to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
stating that certain department and agency 
officials have shown a tendency to seek from 
the Congress larger appropriations than were 
contemplated in official budget estimates and 
calling upon him to remind the heads of the 
various departments and agencies to support 
only the President’s estimates during the 
course of hearings. Thus these agencies have 
given evidence not only of directly disregard¬ 
ing the will of the Congress but also the ex¬ 
pressed desire of the Chief Executive, and 
they have done this to an extent which ne¬ 
cessitated Presidential action. Such action 
on the part of the President would have been 
more commendable, however, If he had him¬ 
self been more mindful of the precarious 
condition of the public Treasury in making 
his own total budget recommendations. 

This overt disregard of the prerogatives of 
the Congress is exemplified best by actions 
of an official and unofficial nature taken by 
the executive establishments during the 
hearings on the 1948 appropriations bills. We 
all know that under our present appropria¬ 
tions procedure the agencies have ample op¬ 
portunity through their authorized repre¬ 
sentatives and witnesses to defend their 
budget estimates before the Congress. They 
have been given the chance to present at 
length any information which they regard 
as important or pertinent. But this year, un¬ 
der the aegis of what appears to be at times 
a coordinated plan of attack, many of those 
agencies which have had their estimates re¬ 
duced by the House of Representatives have 
initiated pressure campaigns on the Senate 
and on the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
in particular, that far exceed any legitimate 
defense of budget estimates. 

Naturally the people of this country have 
a perfect right to inform the Members of the 
Congress as to their opinions regarding con¬ 
gressional action of any sort, either proposed 
or concluded. Indeed, we Members of Con¬ 
gress welcome this spontaneous expression 
of views as it is one of the best means by 
which the representatives of the people can 
weigh the will of their constituents when 
legislative pressure keeps us here in Wash¬ 
ington. But when Government departments 
and agencies at the taxpayers’ expense at¬ 
tempt to propagandize the American public 
into applying tremendous pressure on the 
Congress, then I strongly affirm that these 
establishments are exceeding their authority. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
in its files concrete evidence that much of 
the hue and cry, much of the pressure that 
was exerted on the Congress, was not the 
spontaneous expression of Individual tax¬ 
payers but rather the well-organized at¬ 
tempts of Government officials and employ¬ 
ees to restore funds without which they 
would be in danger of losing their Jobs. 

Various methods were employed. Federal 
employees were in some instances organized 
In groups as soon as House cuts were an¬ 
nounced. Each group was given specific ob¬ 
jectives designed geographically to exert the 
maximum pressure on the Congress. News¬ 
paper aid was sought, not only through news 
fhftnnaiH but through importuned editorials. 
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Which, through no fault of the press but be¬ 
cause aovernment officials deliberately exag¬ 
gerated effects of curtailment of services, 
alarmed the public. Not content with this, 
attempts were made to elicit support of civio 
gToup», Btate and local officials, chambers of 
commerce, labor organizations, business 
houses, veterans’ organizations, brokers, 
formers, and railroad executives. 

One favorite method was to announce in 
the press that House cuts necessitated the 
firing of a large number of employees. Dis¬ 
missal notices were then sent to employees— 
preferably veterans—in a number far in ex¬ 
cess of the number actually to be released. 
This was done knowingly ond deliberately 
by the agency, which subsequently rehlred 
large numbers of these employees without 
publicity. The moat audacious of these 
propaganda stunts was that perpetrated by 
a group of public officials—In widely scat¬ 
tered parts of the country and all at approx¬ 
imately the same time—to blame the Con¬ 
gress In press releases for employee lay-offs 
which were not occasioned by appropriation 
cuts but by administrative financial errors 
within the department over which the Con¬ 
gress had no control or knowledge. 

These attempts to pressure the Congress 
Into submission to departmental dictates 
were not the work of a ew disgruntled em¬ 
ployees. In most Instances they were In¬ 
stigated with the full connivance or knowl¬ 
edge of highly placed officials with a full com¬ 
prehension and an utter disregard of their 
responsibilities. Furthermore, they were 
carried on ut Government expense, on Gov¬ 
ernment time, using Government vehicles 
and Government equipment, Including the 
use of the Government free-mailing priv¬ 
ilege. I doubt If at any time In our history 
has Federal money been so widely used to 
circumvent the will of the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. That it did not suc¬ 
ceed Is a tribute to the level-headed attitude 
of a public which refused to be panicked 
and to the determination of the Congress to 
represent the will of their constituents and 
not the desires of officials In the executive 
branch. 

OKFICIEWCT ABUSX 

There have been other ways In which the 
departments and agencies of the Government 
have flaunted their disregard of the will of 
Congress. One of these Is their continued 
refusal to limit their expenditures to the 
funds with which the Congress provides them 
for a given year. Proof of this Is only too 
evident. 

In addition to the regular appropriation 
bills, the Congress has been called upon in 
2 urgent and 4 other deficiency bills to 
pass more than 650 measurcss Involving $3,- 
531,737,001 In deficiency appropriations. In 
practically every one of these 650 instances 
in which deficiency apropriatlons were re¬ 
quested, the Congress was powerless to deny 
the requests because of Its interest in the 
welfare of the American people. Many of 
these requests were caused by Pay Act In¬ 
creases for which the agencies were not re¬ 
sponsible, but In many other Instances the 
additional appropriation resulted from the 
failure of responsible officials in the execu¬ 
tive branch to apportion properly their 1947 
appropriation. Bather than apportioning 
these appropriations equitably over the four 
quarters of the fiscal year, many agencies, 
with and without the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, have arbitrarily decided that 
they, and not the Congress, ore the best 
Judges of what should be spent and, once 
having made this Illegal decision, have pro¬ 
ceeded to apportion their available funds so 
that these become exhausted long before the 
end of the fiscal year. They have then come 
to the Congress and demanded more money. 
I use the word “demanded" advisedly, for In 
at least one Instance an agency, in requesting 
a deficiency appropriation, had the unmiti¬ 
gated gall and temerity to state flatly that 


they had decided, upon the advice of their 
attorneya, that Congress had no control over 
the amount to be expended by that agency 
for a specific purpose. The Congren, through 
its Appropriations Committees was then 
faced with the choice of either acceding to 
these Illegal demands or refusing additional 
funds and thus forcing the agency to cur¬ 
tail or eliminate easentlal servicea. Since the 
latter course would have brought about 
severe Inconveniences to the American pub¬ 
lic as well as precipitating the firing or fur¬ 
loughing of large numbers of faithful em¬ 
ployees, many of whom would have been re¬ 
hlred or replaced on July 1, the Congress 
had nothing to do but accede to the self- 
imposed authority of the executive depart¬ 
ments and agencies. 

No one Is so utterly sanguine as to sup¬ 
pose that we can remove the necessity for 
all deficiency legislation. National emer¬ 
gencies call for immediate action In which 
normal anticipated budget requirements may 
need to be disregarded. 

But this condition of Executive usurpation 
of congressional power which has plagued the 
Congress since 1793 must be corrected unless 
the function of appropriating moneys is to 
become an atrophied appendage of the Con¬ 
stitution. Since 1931 through 1946 there 
have been a total of 3,649 items In 477 meas¬ 
ures calling on the Congress to provide 
$146,296,000,000 In deficiency and supple¬ 
mental appropriations. A few of these were 
anticipated by the Congress: others were 
caused by emergencies arising from the eco¬ 
nomic recession and the war. But vast num¬ 
bers of them were occasioned through no 
other cause than the disregard for legislative 
mandate and the apparent belief that the 
departments and agencies were beyond the 
law. John Randolph in 1806 said the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“Appropriations have become a matter of 
form or less than the shadow of a shade, a 
mere cobweb of defense cMgainst expenditures. 
You have fixed limits, but the expenditure 
exceeds the appropriation; and those who dis¬ 
burse the money are like a saucy boy who 
knows that his grandfather will gratify him 
and overruns the sum allowed him at pleas¬ 
ure, As to appropriations, 1 have no faith in 
them. We have seen that so long as there Is 
money In the Treasury there is no defense 
against Its expenditure.” 

With 160 years of American history at our 
backs, we can afford to view Randolph’s fears 
as exaggerated. Yet the problem has con¬ 
tinued and still remains, as Is only too evi¬ 
dent through the intervening years of con¬ 
gressional attempts to regain and maintain 
its hold on the purse strings of the Nation. 
From this standpoint the record since 2934 
has been a sorry picture indeed, posing the 
question at times as to whether Congress still 
possesses control of the Treasury. 

I rm happy to state, however, that steps 
have already been taken which. It is hoped, 
will prevent recurrence of this widespread 
and flagrant disregard of the mandates of 
the Congress. Each agency, upon presenta¬ 
tion of its deficiency request, has been 
warned that the committee in the future will 
look with extreme disfavor at all such re¬ 
quests not Involvli:^ emergency measures. 
Hearings have been held probing the cause 
of recurring deficiencies. The committee 
staff has been conducting an Intensive In¬ 
vestigation of all the ramifications of this 
problem. As a result, with the azalstance 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office, I Intend to present a bill 
early in the next session of the Congress 
which will amend the antldefioiency law In 
order to correct this malodorous condition. 

BEDUenONB AOCOBCPU8HSD 

Thus, despite the unanticipated postwar 
conditions which have necessitated huge ap¬ 
propriations to maintain an adequate Army 
and Navy, despite the drain of monetary aid 
which we have proffered foreign countries 


for relief and econcnnlc rehabilitation, de¬ 
spite the necessity of maintaining enlarged 
functions of public enterprise, doqfitc In¬ 
flation, the interest on the debt and the ob¬ 
ligation to the veterans, despite even the in¬ 
sistent attempts of departments and agen¬ 
cies to oontlnue and even expand their war- 
swollen pay rolls, despite all these, we have 
accomplished economies amounting to $7.- 
181.005,249. 

NO IMPAraMBNT OX VtmCTIONS 

We have done this without Impairing the 
functions of a single Government establish¬ 
ment. although this was not easy. The re¬ 
fusal of many of the departments and agen¬ 
cies to cooperate with us would have been 
ample excuse to make horizontal slasbee In 
budgets that were obviously top-heavy in 
structure and gilded with superfluous per¬ 
sonnel. The expenditure estimates made by 
the House and the Senate for the first time 
os a result of a provision of the Reorganiza¬ 
tion Act of 1946 might have proved a further 
incentive for greater cuts. Wisely, the Con¬ 
gress rejected this course, although political 
advantages would have been gained thereby. 
Instead the Congress has pursued a temper¬ 
ate policy of deliberative economy, wherein 
each Item of expenditure has been carefully 
weighed on a counterbalance of benefits and 
cost. 

TaiBUTB TO COMMimSB MEUBEBB 

I believe that I can speak for each mem¬ 
ber of the Appropriations Committee when 
I say that In completing the investigating, 
the reporting, and the passing of the 12 major 
appproprlatlons bills and the 10 deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations acts this 
session, we have done the Job with a thor¬ 
oughness that has never been surpassed In 
the United States Senate. This thorough¬ 
ness was occasioned by the unprecedented 
demands of Executive departments and 
agencies for restoration of cuts made by the 
House. In each Instance the committee ex¬ 
amined the subject completely, regardless of 
the pressure of time, until it was completely 
satisfied that the beet Interests of the coun¬ 
try had been served. 

In so doing we were motivated by two 
major considerations of equal importance. 
One was the taxpayers’ demand for economy 
In government. The other was the recogni¬ 
tion that It would be an lU-advlsed economy 
gesture which would curtail functions essen¬ 
tial to the welfare of the Nation. To achieve 
the former without impairing the latter was 
a cause over which every member of the 
committee labored long and sincerely. 

BSABON rOE DEX.AT 

To accomplish our purpose required a 
staggering amount of painstaking labor and 
time. Fortunately the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittees have been provided with an Increased 
staff which has been of aid to us In the 
tedious Job of fact finding. The Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee held 168 sessions un 
a total of 113 days. We heard 2.086 witnesses 
complete 11.477 pages of testimony. The in¬ 
tensity of our Investigations is revealed when 
I tell you that our first four hearings thlH 
year contained more testimony than did all 
13 a year previous. 

When some of the appropriation bills were 
not reported out of committee by June 30, the 
end of the fiscal year. I heard criticism re¬ 
garding our progress on this very floor by an 
esteemed member of the committee. 1 would 
be the first to thank that member for his 
constructive criticism were it not that 1 be¬ 
lieve he has overlooked one very Important 
factor. For Just as bills cannot be acted on 
by the Senate until they are brought out of 
committee, so the Senate Appropriations 
Committee cannot bold bearings and report 
on bills which have not cleared the House 
of Representatives. And this year, for sev¬ 
eral good reasons, the Bouse passed its ap¬ 
propriation bills at an unprecedented late 
date. The Reorganization Act required elab- 
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orately new machinery, administered, as It 
happened, by a new majority. Undoubtedly 
the thoroughness of the hearings plus the 
recalcitrance of Government officials caused 
further House delays—Just as they did in 
the Senate, Whatever the reason, the Sen¬ 
ate received the appropriation hills at a later 
date than in any previous year which our in¬ 
vestigation has disclosed. To exemplify this 
I chose 1938 as a typical prewar year. In that 
year all but two of the major appropriations 
bills had been passed by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives prior to May 1. This year only 
three hod passed the House by that date, 
leaving nine for subsequent action. In 1938 
the first bill—the independent-offices meas¬ 
ure—was passed by the House on February 3; 
this year it passed the House on June 18 and 
the first bill—the Treasury-Post Office bill— 
was passed on March 11 In 1938 the last 
two bills were passed on May 20 and June 15, 
one in each month. This year, three bills 
were passed by the House in May. four in 
June, and two In July—one of these 9 days 
after the beginning of the new fiscal year. 
Under the circumstances, it seems to me that 
criticism of the Senate Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee for delays In reporting these bills is 
unfounded, overlooking as it dues a rather 
well-known fact that the Senate Committee 
cannot take action until the bills have passed 
the House---unless we ignore the traditional 
appropriations procedure and Initiate appro¬ 
priations action in the Senate. For these 
reasons 1 regard such delay as there has been, 
w'hich has inconvenienced but a few people, 
as unavoidable—even laudable—considering 
the amount we have accomplished. 

PERSONNEL SITUATION 

Much has been suid and written recently 
abutit reduction in Federal personnel, and 
since this matter relates so intimately to 
appropriations. I wish to say a lew words 
about the curient situation. The .scare 
headlines in the newspapers, emanating 
trom the various departments and agencies 
of the Government would lead to the con- 
clUi'lon that Federal personnel has been 
decimated as a result ol congressional action 
and that overworked skeletal staffs are 
operating at top speed to carry out theli 
esbcntlal functions 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In June of 1945—the peak employment of 
all time—there were 3,737,890 Federal em¬ 
ployees As of May 31, 1947, the latest 
ftguies available, there were 2,178,092 em¬ 
ployees Thi.s i.s u very sizable i eduction ol 
1,5.'')9.804. The question Is, Where did tills 
reduction take place? Well. In that same 
June ol 1945 there were 2.634.078 employees 
In the War and Navy Departments while in 
Mav of 1947 there were Just 913,226 such 
employees, a reduction ol 1,720,863. This 
reJuction, you will note. Is greater by 161.049 
than the over-all reduction In all agencies. 

In other words, while the military estab- 
llslunenlK decreased their personnel since the 
June 1946 peak, the rest of the Government 
has increased 161,049. Consequently, the 
oft-iterated statement that the Federal 
agencies have suffered violent reductions in 
employees Is not substantiated by the facts. 

It is true that In certain agencies of the 
Government there has been a slow, orderly 
reduction during the past 6 months, but 
this reduction has not been rapid nor has any 
agency suffered impairment of its essential 
functions through the loss of personnel, un¬ 
less It be by the action of the agency itself 
in an attempt to embarrass the Congress. 

Mark this carefully: Since VJ-day, of the 
65 departments and agencies now in exist¬ 
ence, 37 have increased their personnel and 
IB have decreased their employees. Six of 
the 10 departments show Increases In em¬ 
ployment and 23 of the 32 Independent agen¬ 
cies show similar Increases, Only the five re¬ 
maining war-emergency agencies have re¬ 
duced personnel. And In the meantime 
there have been eight new postwar agencies 


created. Thus two-thirds of the Federal es¬ 
tablishments have been Increasing employ¬ 
ment since August of 1945, despite the fact 
that these agencies had all justified increased 
employment during the war period as needed 
for war work, 

A comparison of personnel with that of the 
prewar period is even more Illuminating. 
In 1932 there were 563,000 Federal employees. 
In 1939 there were 928,000. Today Federal 
employment is over 230 percent of the 1939 
figure, an Increase of 1,249,256. 

Examining this comparison more closely, 
one finds that the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments have increased their personnel 691,089 
since 1939 and the rest of the Government 
has increased employment by 659,167. With 
due regard for understandable Increases re¬ 
sulting from certain postwar functions, such 
as those of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Veterans' Administration, and the tem¬ 
porary War Assets Administration, it is still 
readily seen that the other agencies of the 
Government have, In fact, and unfortu¬ 
nately, retained many of their war-found 
gains and in some cases surpassed that total. 

I have dealt In detail jirlth this astounding 
personnel picture because I do not believe 
that the American public has been given a 
true picture of the growth of this swollen 
bureaucracy made up of many agencies who 
have not only thus far retained their In¬ 
creased employment gained during the war, 
but who, in a number of cases, have even 
Increased their wartime gains since then. 

I believe that with these facts In mind 
most of you will agree with me that con¬ 
tinued reductions in personnel are called for 

THE PROBLEM AHEAD 

I have given a great deal of thought during 
the present session of the Congre.ss to the 
problem of ever-mounting expenditures in 
the Federal Government. It strikes me as 
extremely significant that each of three items 
in this year’s budget exceeds our entire ex¬ 
penditure figure 16 years ago. These three 
items—military appropriations for the War 
Department, the Veterans’ Administration 
appropriation, and the Interest on the pub¬ 
lic debt—are likely to remain high for a con¬ 
siderable period. In addition to these, we 
have other normal and abnormal appropria¬ 
tions which total, ill themselves, several 
times our entire appropriations of a little 
more than a decade ago 

Occn-sions necessitating new appropria¬ 
tions are constantly arising. For example, 
since the submission of the original Budget 
estimate for 1948 the President submitted to 
the Congress Kddltlonal requests for $2.- 
02:>.2r)2,2l6. Among these items were re¬ 
quests for over $900,000,000 for assistance to 
loielgn countries. Another was a request 
for $200,000,000 in appropriations and con¬ 
tract authorizations for the stockpiling oi 
strategic materials. An investigation of the 
loyalty ol Government employees by the FBI 
was estimated by the President at $8,740,000. 
Another $16,160,000 was requested for the 
Civil Service Commission tor similar work. 
A new appropriation request for the Vctcr- 
aiiB Administration would call for $98,174,800. 
The spread of the foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle brought another request of 
$74,000,000 to help fight this danger. An¬ 
other $10,000,000 was asked for the farm 
labor supply program. The National Labor 
Relations Board asked for $4,025,300 to carry 
out additional functions under the now 
labor law. The Federal Mediation and Con¬ 
ciliation Service asked for $2,650,000. A few 
days ago we received a request for $250,000,- 
000 for additional flood-control work. These 
are all new Items which did not appear In 
the 1948 Budget, and there are more. In 
all, I repeat, they total $2,023,262,216. 

These figures did not Include the many 
other new appropriation requests which did 
appear in the Budget. Larger items totaled 
over $470,000,000, and even this was not all- 


inclusive. The larger amounts Included re¬ 
quests for $250,000,000 in contract authoriza¬ 
tions for the newly created Atomic Energy 
Commission, $10,749,000 for ocean weather 
stations to aid navigation, $73,361,400 for an 
International Refugee Organization, and 
$66,000,000 for the Federal Aid Airport pro¬ 
gram and other matters 

Many of these Items have not received ap¬ 
propriations as requested, but the mere reci¬ 
tation of them should suffice to indicate the 
overwhelming problems in connection with 
curtailing Federal expendituie.s. For these 
are all new items, moving In the opposite 
direction from reduced costs of Government. 

I have already mentioned the effect that 
the rise of bureaucracy has had on Federal 
expenditures, of the new functions and new 
services which the Federal Government has 
Imposed and 8iiperlmpo.sed on existing 
State and local facilities, thereby pyramid¬ 
ing organizational costs If we are to reduce 
adequately the cost of government, many of 
these functlon.s must be returned to their 
rightful administrators. 

Furthermore, mere Up service to economy 
in government will not suffice As elected 
reprcsentative.s of the people of the various 
States, we must, of course, protect their 
interests. But we must all realize. Just as 
our constituents must realize, that their In¬ 
terests and our interests are first of all In a 
government that is financially sound. We 
have a national debt which is beyond the 
comprehension of the human mind, graph¬ 
ically Illustrated as to magnitude when we 
remember that if wc began paying the debt 
off today at the rate of $1 a second, it 
would take over 8.000 years to balance the 
bonks. We Intend to honor that debt The 
bondholders of the Nation have confidence 
In the Federal Government’s ability to meet 
the Interest payments on the debt, That 
confidence must, in the long run, be buflt on 
the Government’s wllllngne.ss and determi¬ 
nation to put its financial house In order. 
But this cannot be accomplished If we con¬ 
tinue to expand the functions of our Gov¬ 
ernment. Those services which rightfully 
are the responsibility of the States must be 
returned to them. We must gage our na¬ 
tional expenditures not solely by the yard¬ 
stick of whether a particular program would 
be beneficial, but whether, ns a Republic 
struggling to maintain Its fiscal equilibrium, 
such a program is absolutely necessary on a 
national level, whether we can affoiU such a 
program, and whether It might not be more 
properly administered by the several States. 

The voters will support such a philosophy, 
once they have clearly defined the Issues at 
stake. It lb all too human for each ol us to 
desire the enactment of special legislation 
which will help ourselves. But on n country¬ 
wide basis this course can only lead to chaos. 
If we, as the people’s representatives, will 
stand firm In our unselfish resolves, I am 
sure that they, the electoiate. will whole¬ 
heartedly subscribe to this policy. 

No one can foresee the future The uncer¬ 
tain International situation, the need for 
further rehabilitation of othe»- nations, pos¬ 
sible economic reverses at home—^thesc must 
not be overlooked In our ratlniates of the 
future The Congress has provided lor these 
contingencies to the extent of Its power. It 
has done this not only by appropriating for 
those measures which It deems requisite to 
the national secuiity taut also by placing the 
Government on a businesslike basis through 
the elimination of wasteful spending and 
the duplication of effort. Much more can 
and will be done on this score In the ensu¬ 
ing year. Savings accomplished In this 
present session have already marked us as an 
“economy Congress." As such, by balancing 
the budget, making an initial payment on the 
debt, and reducing the cost of Government, 
we have started to restore public confidence 
la the solvency of the Federal Government. 
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This confiaence will be augmented as fur¬ 
ther economies are accomplished. As a re¬ 
sult a strengthened America will face the fu¬ 
ture with renewed courage and resolve. 


The Activitiet of the PenntyWania Dele¬ 
gation in the House of Representatives 
Dnrinf the First Session of the 
Eightieth Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 

or pennstlvania 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdayj July 26, 1947 
Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission of the House, 
I extend my remarks dealing In part 
with the legislative record, of Members 
of the Pennsylvania Republican delega¬ 
tion in the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

This Is a report to the people of 
Pennsylvania at the close of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, re¬ 
ferring particularly to some of the 
activities and interests of the Republican 
membership in the Eightieth Congress 
from Pennsylvania. It is necessarily 
limited In scope, though an attempt is 
made to include the major activities of 
our delegation. 

Unhappily the work of the first ses¬ 
sion of the Eightieth Congress ha.s been 
beclouded by Democratic efforts to be¬ 
little its accomplishments. The execu¬ 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
Is controlled by Democrats. They seek 
to make political capital by misrepre¬ 
senting with their propaganda machine, 
paid for with taxpayers’ money, the high 
quality and effectiveness of legislation 
thus far passed by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. We of the Republican delegation 
from Pennsylvania in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. want the people of Pennsyl¬ 
vania to know the truth, firmly believing 
that our constituents will approve our 
efforts, made in the face of continued 
Democratic opposition, to fulfill the 
Republican pledges of 1946, upon which 
we were elected. Had we enjoyed a 
degree of the cooperation pledged us by 
the President, following the elections of 
1946, more good could have been ac¬ 
complished; however, Instead of co¬ 
operation. we had to overcome Demo¬ 
cratic opposition in every Instance. 

At the congressional election, on No¬ 
vember 6, 1946. the people of Pennsyl¬ 
vania sent 28 Republicans to the House 
of Representatives. This was the larg¬ 
est Republican delegation from our State 
since the 1932 eleciion, when 32 Repub¬ 
licans were named. The 1946 election 
was in sharp contrast with that of 1936, 
when the Pennsylvania Republican con¬ 
gressional delegation reached Its lowest 
ebb. The election In 1946 clearly re- 
fieeted that the people of Pennsylvania 
desired a change; they had had enough 
regimentation and control under the 
Democrats. They wanted economy, 
lower taxes. le.ss interference with their 


daily lives by government; in short, they 
wanted less and not more government. 
The Eightieth Congress controlled by the 
Republican Party is fulfilling its pledge 
to the people. 

Our delegation very early in the ses¬ 
sion adopted a policy of holding fre¬ 
quent conferences and with this in view 
effected an organization electing the fol¬ 
lowing as delegation officers: Richard 
M. Simpson, chairman; Harvs Tubott, 
secretary; Leon H. Gavin, whip. 

We were saddened during the year by 
the death of one member of our delega¬ 
tion. the Honorable Charles L. Oerlach, 
of the Eighth District. Mr. Gerlach was 
one of the hardest working and most 
conscientious men in Congress. The 
delegation is desirous of paying this trib¬ 
ute to his memory. We now have but 
27 members in our delegation, but will be 
back to full strength following the spe¬ 
cial election in the Eighth Congressional 
District on September 9, 1947. 

One of our earliest and most Impor¬ 
tant jobs was to secure appropriate as¬ 
signments for members of our delegation 
to membership on one of the 19 standing 
committees of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. We were highly successful and 
now have representation on 18 of them. 
Because of the size of our delegation we 
have dual representation on 14 exclusive 
committees. 

I am listing herewith the names of the 
27 Pennsylvania Republicans, now in the 
House of Representatives, their congres¬ 
sional district, home addresses and the 
committees on which they serve; 

E. Wallace Chadwick, Seventh District. 
Rose Valley, Judiciary Committee. 

Robert J. Corbett, Thirtieth District. 
Bellevue, House Administration and Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

William J. Crow, Twenty-third Dis¬ 
trict, Unlontown, Veterans’ Affairs. 

Paul B. Dague, Ninth District, Dowing- 
town. Agriculture. 

Ivor D. Fenton, Twelfth Dl.stnct, Ma- 
hanoy City, Appropriations. 

James G. Fulton, Thirty-first District, 
Dormont, Foreign Affairs. 

James Gallagher, First District, Phila¬ 
delphia. Hou.se Administration. 

Leon H. Gavin, Nineteenth District, 
Oil City. Armed Services. 

Wilson D. Gillette. Fourteenth Dis¬ 
trict, Towanda, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Louis E. Graham, Twenty-fifth Dis¬ 
trict. Beaver, Judiciary. 

Chester H, Gross, Twenty-first Dis¬ 
trict. York, Agriculture. 

Mitchell Jenkins, Eleventh District, 
TrucksviIIe, Merchant Marine and Fish¬ 
eries. Expenditures in Executive Depart¬ 
ments, 

Carroll D. Kearns, Twenty-eighth 
District, Farrell, Education and Labor. 

John C. Kunkel, Eighteenth District, 
Harrisburg, Banking and Currency. 

Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Sixteenth 
District, Wynnewood, Education and 
Labor. 

John McDowell, Twenty-ninth Dis¬ 
trict, Wilkinsburg, Un-American Activi¬ 
ties and District of Columbia. 

Franklin J. Maloney. Fourth District, 
Philadelphia, Foreign Affairs. 


Robert N. McGarvey, Second District, 
Philadelphia, Public Works and District 
of Columbia. 

Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Thirteenth 
District, Wernersville, Public Works. 

Robert F. Rich, Fifteenth District, 
Wooirleh, Rules, Expenditures in Execu¬ 
tive Departments. 

George W. Sarbacher, Jr., Fifth Dis¬ 
trict, Philadelphia, Veterans' Affairs. 

James P. Scoblick, Tenth District, 
Archbald, Post Office and Civil Service. 

Hardib Scott, Third District. Phila¬ 
delphia, Banking and Currency. 

Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Sixth District. 
Philadelphia, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Richard M. Simpson, Seventeenth Dis¬ 
trict. Huntingdon, Ways and Means. 

Harve Tibbott, Twenty-sixth District. 
Ebensburg, Appropriations. 

Jambs E. Van Zandt, Twenty-second 
District, Altoona, Armed Services. 

22 

Work in our national legislature Is, of 
course, on a national level. While local 
interests and localities receive direct ben¬ 
efit, it is intended that all legislation be 
for the good of the whole country. 

Hence it can be said truthfully that in 
passing laws, beneficial to the State of 
Pennsylvania, we at the same time are 
benefiting the entire Nation. 

We shall consider our delegation’s work 
in the first session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress in two classifications: . 

(a) Those laws of specific application 
to Pennsylvania. 

fb) General legislation. 

For the considerable success we have 
had during the first session, the delega¬ 
tion desires to express its thanks to the 
following. 

Our delegation and State is indebted 
to Senator Edward Martin for his capable 
and efficient work. Senator Martin has 
cooperated in every way possible with 
the delegation. He attends our weekly 
meeting and conferences and particularly 
assists in expediting House bills, which 
have reached the Senate. Senator Mar¬ 
tin, as every Pennsylvanian knows, has 
spent many years in close association 
with our legislative bodies in Harri.sburg 
and Washington. He is entirely familiar 
with the legislative process; Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s and our Nation’s needs; he is an 
untiring and willing collaborator with 
your Representatives in the Congress. 
As a result of his careful attention to our 
legislation in the Senate, I am pleased 
to say that every bill in which members 
of our delegation were Interested was 
passed, following favorable House action 

We extend our thanks to our House 
leadership. Our Speaker, the Honorable 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., our majority 
leader; the Honorable Charles A. Hal- 
leck, and our Republican whip, the Hon¬ 
orable Leslie C. Arends. We likewise 
give our thanks to the Republican Steer¬ 
ing Committee; for its members are 
highly cooperative with our delegation in 
connection with legislation of special in¬ 
terest to our State. Each of them, in 
spite of his many duties, found time to be 
unusually helpful to the 14 new members 
of our Pennsylvania Republican delega¬ 
tion. 
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We are likewise Indebted to others who 
helped make us known as the unique 
delegation of Congress. At the begin¬ 
ning of the session we set up the prac¬ 
tice of having weekly meetings, at which 
Members would report on the status of 
legislation In their respective commit¬ 
tees. This gave the entire delegation an 
up-to-the-minute picture of what was 
developing, making us one of the best- 
informed delegations in the Congress. 
To these meetings, which Senator Mar¬ 
tin regularly attended, and in whose de¬ 
liberations all took part, we included 
Maryland’s two Republican Representa¬ 
tives, Edward T. Miller and J. Glenn 
Beall, and Delaware’s sole Representa¬ 
tive, J. Caleb Boggs, together with Dela¬ 
ware’s two Senators, C. Douglass Buck 
and John J. Williams. 

With the opening of any new session 
of the Congress, particularly when the 
party control changes, as it did in the 
Eightieth Congress, certain delays are 
always encountered. At the opening of 
the Eightieth Congress, two changes oc¬ 
curred, one by reason of a change in 
party control and the second through 
application of the Legislative Reorgani¬ 
zation Act. effective January 1, 1947. 

Any shiit of congressional majorities 
slow’s the start of a new Congress. His¬ 
torically, this has been true, whether the 
Democrats cr Republicans take over 
after an election. There is a necessary 
shake-up of committee chairmanships 
and committee assignments. That was 
not the only situation which faced the 
Eightieth Congress on January 3, 1947. 
The Reorganization Act involved cutting 
down the number of committees to less 
than half their previous totals, the merg¬ 
ing of work of several lormer committees 
into one committee, and the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the work in the committees. It 
limited assignment of a Member to one 
of the so-called exclu.sivc committees, 
and, con-sequently, all former Members 
of Congress serving on more than one 
eommittee had to determine which com¬ 
mittee assignment to surrender and 
which to retain. 

As the Democrats were shifting from 
the majority to the minority party, their 
change-over of activities was even more 
dra.stic than that of the Republicans. 
The Democrats were much longer in 
making their committee selections and 
therefore in many instances committees 
were unable to function for a consider¬ 
able time after the Republican member¬ 
ship was completed. The Democrats 
were not ready. 

The Democratic propaganda machine 
has said that this Congress was unusu¬ 
ally slow in goltlng started. If that be 
true, let the record show why. 

Throughout the session, we ol the del¬ 
egation fought for and urged economy. 
We know that our "first line of defense,” 
both in peaec and In war, is an efficient 
national economy, a satisfied and happy 
people, a Nation where the citizens run 
the government as contrasted with the 
nation.s of slaves to the tax collector. 
We recognize that some of the “fancy 
spending” of New Deal years must be 
stopped, while at the same time, by wise 
and careful spending worth while and 
necessary government projects should be 
continued. 


In its work for Pennsylvania, the dele¬ 
gation introduced and supported bills 
which would help the State as a whole 
or in part. It also worked actively for 
the defeat of any legislation which might 
be contrary to the interest of the Nation 
and the commonwealth. We present 
some of the highlights of these activities. 
It must be noted that where an appropri¬ 
ation is Involved, double legislation is 
always required. First, a legislative 
committee must approve the project. 
Then the Appropriations Committee 
must provide the funds in a separate bill. 
Thus, it is necessary for members of the 
delegation to work actively on tv/o sepa¬ 
rate propositions, pushing them not only 
through committees but also, through 
the House itself. Then, when the legis¬ 
lation reached the Senate, our colleague 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Edward 
M\rtin. would take up the play Ircm that 
point. 

One of the most important jobs of our 
delegation this past session v/as obtain¬ 
ing money for continuance of necessary 
flood control In the State. Working 
with Senator Martin we were Instrumen¬ 
tal in securing .$5,200,000 for the Cone- 
maugh Dam. An additional $2,236 000 
was obtained for flood-control work in 
or about Williamsport, with another $1- 
339,000 for the Susquehanna watershed 
near Sunbury. Likewise the Congress 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the Clarion 
River flood-conlrol project $400,000 for 
Punxsutawney and $200,000 tor the 
Dyberry-Prompton Reservoir project in 
the Lackawaxen Ba.sin. A start has also 
been made on planning for the channeli¬ 
zation of the upper Delaware River. 
Partly as a result of your delegation’s 
efforts the benefits of flood control were 
►spread over the entire United States and 
were not confined to limited areas, as 
the President desired. We successfully 
fought an effort to confine flood control 
to the Missourl-Mississippi Valley, as had 
been suggested by President Truman. 
Especially active in flood control work 
were Congressmen Ti^bott and Fenton, 
of the Apprrpriations Committee, Muh¬ 
lenberg. and McGarvey, of Public Works, 
together* with western Pennsylvania rep¬ 
resentatives, who continually pushed for 
the completion of projects within their 
areas of the State. 

The Pennsylvania delegation sought 
an appropriation of $75,000 for a refor¬ 
estation laboratory in eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania. It would be of importance both 
toward improving the State’s forests, 
and for flood control, especially in the 
Delaware River Basin. 1‘he project did 
not get through Congress this year, but 
we are hopeful of securing favorable ac¬ 
tion in 1948. 

The Congress made an appropriation 
of $450,000 for the construction of an 
anthracite laboratory in the anthracite 
fields ^jf Pennsylvania. Research work 
there should bring economic benefit to 
the entire anthracite coal region of 
Pcnn.sylvania, 

In the clo.sing days of the .session we 
were .succes-sful. with the cooperation of 
the New Jersey delegation, in securing 
passage of legislation Implementing a 
compact entered between New Jersey and 
Penn.sylvania. Th^s legislation enlarges 
the juiLiUiction ol the Delaware River 


Joint Toll Bridge Commission by grant¬ 
ing additional powers to build bridges 
and acquire approaches. 

We secured passage of a law transfer¬ 
ring a parcel of land in Norristown, Pa., 
from the Federal Government to Mont¬ 
gomery County, as the s^te of an 
annex to the courthouse in Montgomery 
County. 

We secured passage of legislation au¬ 
thorizing the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. to erect a low dam on the Sus¬ 
quehanna River for use with a .steam 
power plant, which will provide electric 
current for residents of the Sunbury 
area. When completed, this steam power 
plant will consume over 1,000.000 tons 
of anthracite coal a year and will be of 
great advantage to peoples whose liveli¬ 
hood depends upon continued operation 
of the anthracite coal mines. 

At the request of the Blair County Bar 
Association, we were successful in secur¬ 
ing passage of legislation transferring 
Blair County from the Middle to the 
V/estern Judicial District of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The legislation was introduced 
by James E. Van Zandt. of the Twenty- 
second District, and handled by Louis 
E. Graham, of the Twenty-fifth District 
in the Judiciary Committee and before 
the Mouse for passage. 

Still pending and very much alive Is 
legislation introduced by George W. 
Saubacher, Jr., of the Fifth Di.stnct, for 
a new national cemetery for Philadelphia 
to .supplement the old cemetery there 
which has been In use for many years. 

Pennsylvania will benefit by a law ex¬ 
tending for an additional year the life 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944. 
Our State receives approximately $75,- 
000,000 for Its road program under the 
provi.sions of the 1944 act. The exten¬ 
sion Is to pemit Pennsylvania and other 
States to use up all the tun^ allocated 
to them, even though under ffie original 
law the money would be returned to the 
Federal Government if not utilized by the 
end of 1947. 

The delegation has been actively push¬ 
ing legislation for stream-pollution 
abatement. We firmly believe that there 
is a good likelihood of favorable action 
upon this legislation during the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress. 

Likewise the delegation was plea.scd to 
push and secure the passage of legisla¬ 
tion providing funds for some of the 
State's publicly owned airports. 

In addition to supporting legislation 
before the Congress, wo found It neces¬ 
sary to oppose certain proposed legisla¬ 
tion which we recognized as adversely 
affecting our State. 

Thus we .succeeded in delaying House 
action on a bill having committee sup¬ 
port which would move the reseaich and 
development laboratory of the Quarter¬ 
master Corps in Philadelphia to Boston. 
Dcr.pite the united opposition of our 
delegation, and tl.c active work of our 
colleagues, Leon H Gavin, of the Nine¬ 
teenth Di.stnct, and James E Van Zandt, 
on the Armed Services Committee, the 
committee recommended parsege of the 
bill. The delegation remnin united in 
its opposition to the legislation particu¬ 
larly because research v/ork can be done 
more efficiently In Philadelphia and the 
Government will save $6,000,000 i£ the 
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transfer Is not made. Likewise» should 
this service be moved to Boston, those 
working with the laboratory and who 
wish to remain with their work would 
be forced to leave Philadelphia. We will 
continue to strongly oppose this unrea¬ 
sonable proposal. 

Likewise our delegation is united In its 
opposition to the construction of the 
Beaver-Mahoning Canal, which could 
not be of value to our State or the Na¬ 
tion. It would aid the steel mills in 
other localities at the expense of the 
Pittsburgh steel mills and could not help 
our national economy in any way. 

While the delegation has not taken 
formal action on the proposed St. Law¬ 
rence waterway, most of the delegation 
oppose It. It would adversely affect ship¬ 
ping from the port of Philadelphia, our 
transportation systems, and our steel 
and other industrial areas, without a 
compensating benefit to the Nation. It 
Is particularly objectionable at the pres¬ 
ent time as it would cost some hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Our Federal 
Treasury is in no condition to justify 
this unnecessary expenditure. 

The House Education and Labor Com¬ 
mittee through a subcommittee headed 
by S/VMUEL K. McConnell, Jr., of the 
Sixteenth District probed both the so- 
called beer war of Pittsburgh and labor 
racketeering in the Dock Street whole¬ 
sale-produce section of Philadelphia. 
He was ably assisted by James Gallagher 
of the First District who turned up a 
number of important witnesses who 
testified during the sensational Wa.sh- 
Ington and Philadelphia hearings. The 
information obtained irom these hear¬ 
ings was Important in shaping the new 
Taft-Hartley labor law, which protects 
the rights of the workingman and his 
employer from labor racketeers. 

Our distinguished Senator. Edward 
Martin, is chairman of a subcommittee 
In the Senate which has received na¬ 
tional attention following Its discovery 
of the steel gray market. The informa¬ 
tion and corrective steps taken as a re¬ 
sult are vital to the well-being of one 
of Pennsylvania’s greatest industries. 

John Kunkel, of the Eighteenth Dis¬ 
trict, was named at the close of the ses¬ 
sion as a member of the Select Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Aid. This committee will 
undertake to secure at first hand, infor¬ 
mation relative to the need of foreign 
nations for aid and what Is equally im¬ 
portant, to ascertain the extent to which 
our country can assist, without serious 
damage to our economic life. For many 
years, the Congress has been forced to 
accept reports and recommendations on 
these matters made by the Department 
of State. Through the Select Committee 
or Foreign Aid, Congress hopes to secure 
Its own and unbiased findings. 

The Pennsylvania delegation has been 
an influence in the shaping of legislation 
during the session. Our regular confer¬ 
ences with committee members' reports, 
reflect the delegation’s reactions to cur¬ 
rent proposals. Thereafter, our opinions 
may be brought before the legislative 
committees and bring about desired 
changes in proposed legislation. When 
this occurs, the usual result was that our 
delegation with its 30 votes could and 


did support the committees' bills imani- 

mously. 

Any study of the accomplishments of 
the first session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress may properly begin with the ques¬ 
tion **What did the Pennsylvania dele¬ 
gation do toward fulfilling their cam¬ 
paign promises?" We are willing and 
anxious to meet that one head on. Here 
is the record. 

These were our major promises: 

First. Tax reduction. 

Second. Economy in government. 

Third. Labor legislation. 

Fourth. House cleaning of communists 
from government. 

Fifth. Veterans' legislation. 

Sixth. Limitation of Presidential ten¬ 
ure of office. 

Here Is what we did: 

Twice the Republican Congress pa^cd 
tax-reduction bills. Both were vetoed by 
the President and therefore the low-ln- 
come-bracket taxpayers will not save ap¬ 
proximately one-third of their Income 
taxes this year nor will those with larger 
incomes save one-fifth or one-tenth as 
the case may be of their income tax. We 
did the best we could, but due to the 
Democratic administration’s determina¬ 
tion to tax and tax and spend and spend, 
it appears there can be no relief for the 
taxpayer, under a Democratic President. 

Our delegation supported all attempts 
to eliminate waste and unnecessary 
spending so evident in the President’s 
budget of the $37,500,000,000 for fiscal 
1947. Over almost united opposition of 
the Democratic Party, we did succeed in 
saving the taxpayer approximately $3,- 
000,000,000 without hindering any es¬ 
sential Government service. The House 
and Senate Appropriations Committee 
ran into stone wall after stone wall when 
they sought the help of department 
heads for budget reduction. We soon 
learned it was the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration policy to keep Federal pay rolls 
as high as possible In preparation for the 
1948 Presidential election. We deplore 
such tactics. Had the Democratic lead¬ 
ership cooperated In a sincere effort to 
save your money, more billions would be 
available for debt and tax reduction. 

Pennsylvania is a great Industrial 
State and our delegation was convinced 
that the people of Pennsylvania, whether 
members of unions or not, recognized 
some amendments were necessary to our 
labor laws. Consequently, the Pennsyl¬ 
vania delegation gave its support to the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley labor Law 
over the Presidential veto. That bill 
amends the National Labor Relations Act 
to provide a fairer and truer balance be¬ 
tween the employer and his employees. 
The pendulum which had swung far to 
the left has returned close to dead cen¬ 
ter. Some loose-tongued labor leaders 
and radical politicians have cried out 
that this is a "slave labor” bill. Such 
statements are ridiculous and the true 
answer is already on record. Already 
under the Taft-Hartley law, the United 
Mine Workers, Including many thou¬ 
sands of workers in Pennsylvania have 
obtained the best contract they have ever 
had. Good contracts have been nego¬ 
tiated under It in other parts of the 
country as well. The thoughtful citizen 


should remember that over 75 percent of 
all Members of Congress, Democrats as 
well as Republicans, voted for this law. 
Certainly any thinking American will 
realize that 75 percent of the Members 
of Congress would not vote to enslave 
60,000,000 men and women who work for 
a living in this coimtry. All know that 
the unjust strikes which plagued our 
country had to be curtailed. It is sub¬ 
mitted that the Taft-Hartley law will 
bring about highly satisfactory results 
for. the average workingman, even 
though it does restrict the arbitrary and 
unreasonable actions of radical labor 
leaders. 

The Republican Party promised last 
fall that we would fire Communists off 
the Federal pay roll. Work along that 
line has already been started and in the 
executive branch of the Government, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
handling the investigation. It Is signifi¬ 
cant that the Democratic administra¬ 
tion, under President Truman, which 
ridiculed the idea of their being Com¬ 
munists on the Federal pay roll and are 
discharging them by the hundreds. 
Though they may have been on the Gov¬ 
ernment’s pay roll for years, nothing was 
done about it until after the American 
public spoke in the election last year by 
electing a Republican Congress. 

One member of our delegation, John 
McDowell of the Twenty-ninth District, 
serves on the House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee. Mr. McDowell is 
making an excellent record on that com¬ 
mittee. He is exceedingly fair and is 
directing the Investigations not only of 
the subversives of the left, but also those 
of the extreme right. He has investi¬ 
gated the remnants of the Gcrman- 
American Bund in New York and the re¬ 
birth of the hate groups in the South. 
He Is currently a member of the sub¬ 
committee probing communism in Holly¬ 
wood. 

This has been an important session for 
veterans’ legislation, notwithstanding 
President Truman’s statement of Janu¬ 
ary 6, 1947, when he told Congress that 
except for minor adjustments. "1 be¬ 
lieve that our program of benefits for 
the veteran is now complete.” 'The Re¬ 
publican Congresj did not believe this 
and have passed some necessary veter¬ 
ans’ legislation. For example, the Con¬ 
gress has authorized enlisted men to cash 
the outstanding $1,800,000,000 in ter¬ 
minal-leave bonds, effective September 
1, 1947, Instead of being forced to wait 
5 years. As there will be a surplus in 
the Federal Treasury to apply on the 
national debt. Congress simply directs 
that this surplus be applied toward the 
payment of that part of the debt held 
by the returned soldier. Thus the na¬ 
tional debt will be reduced, while at the 
same time the soldier, due to the action 
of the Republican Congress will benefit. 
Our delegation gave this proposed legis¬ 
lation its united support. 

The Veterans’ Administration re¬ 
ceived an appropriation of $6,964,467,000 
for the next fiscal year which Is the 
largest item in our budget. 

Pensions of Civil, Spanlsh-American 
War veterans and their dependents were 
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equalized to meet the present high cost 
of living. 

Automobiles were provided for ampu¬ 
tees not covered In previous laws. 

The time limit for the reinstatement 
of national service life insurance poli¬ 
cies v/as repealed. 

Provision was made for the refund of 
income taxes, paid in behalf of service 
men for the year during which they died 
in service. 

Certain national cemeteries were 
established. 

Thirty-five million, five hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars was provided for veterans’ 
emergency housing. 

The revolving fund of $100 loans to 
veterans taking vocational training, was 
increased from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. 

EHriorities were provided for veterans 
and their families in obtaining housing 
materials and rentals. 

Two of the veterans in our delegation. 
William J. Crow and George W. Sar- 
BACHER, Jr., of the Fifth District, served 
actively on the Committee on Veterans* 
Affairs. Mr. Crow is a member of the 
special investigating committee which 
checked into complaints at veterans’ 
hospitals. Difficulties were cleared up 
in several in.stitutions due to his work. 

Mr. Sarbaciier is a member of the sub¬ 
committee investigating reports of irreg¬ 
ularities in the Veterans’ Administration. 
From this committee will come recom¬ 
mendations for legislative changes which 
will prove beneficial to the veteran seek¬ 
ing his rights. 

The Republican Party likewise prom¬ 
ised a constitutional admendment which 
would limit Presidential tenure of office 
to two terms. It was Introduced and 
promptly approved and passed by this 
Republican Congress. Already about 
half of the required number of States 
have ratified this proposed amendment, 
which in due course will doubtless be¬ 
come a part of our Constitution. 

It is not possible within a reasonable 
space to list all of the other laws passed 
by this Republican Congress. Some of 
the highlight measures are selected and 
briefly outlined. 

Two of our Pennsylvania delegation, 
Chester H. Gross, of York, who is known 
in Congress as the spokesman for the 
practical farmer, and Paul B. Dague, of 
the Ninth District, serve on the Agri¬ 
culture Committee which originates 
legislation dealing with the farmers. 
That committee prepared legislation to 
protect United States livestock from dis¬ 
ease, revised the Federal Insecticide Act 
to better aid farmers, overhauled the law 
to provide more protection for forest 
lands from Insects and disease, made 
Federal crop Insurance self-sustaining, 
and promoted other benefits to the Na¬ 
tion’s agriculture. The forest lands bill 
is of particular importance to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, since no less than 195,000 of the 
State’s citizens privately own parcels of 
forest land. Both Mr. Dague and Mr. 
Gross made a regulation for advocating 
economy in Government—they both 
strongly opposed the payment of subsi¬ 
dies on such things as wool and sugar. 

The Congress passed the important 
armed services merger bill. This legis¬ 
lation is desired to bring about greater 


efficiency in the operation of our Army 
and Navy, while at the same time insur¬ 
ing the permanent and independent 
status of the Marine and Aviation Corps. 
Of greatest importance is the belief that 
in time of emergency this unified control 
will prove invaluable. 

John C. Kunkel, of the Eighteenth 
District, is a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. He Is generally 
regarded as the man who first recognized 
the great oversupply of sugar and who 
urged the lifting of rationing on sugar 
to the housewife. After a Republican 
bill was Introduced and due to be acted 
upon, the Secretary of Agriculture finally 
canceled sugar rationing. The Honor¬ 
able Hardie Scott, of Philadelphia, also 
a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, together with Mr. Kunkel, 
gave our delegation excellent representa¬ 
tion on that committee. The Banking 
and Currency Committee this year 
originated legislation continuing the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation for 
an additional year, but with greatly 
limited powers. They, likewise, recom¬ 
mended legiclation which is now the law, 
eliminating certain wartime controls over 
installment purchasing. 

The committee also initiated legisla¬ 
tion to continue rent control, but pro¬ 
vided for Its end, unless another 
extension proves necessary by the next 
session of Congress. The rent-control 
law provides for a gradual rather than 
sudden removal of control and recog¬ 
nizes that control of rents is essentially 
a State and local matter. 

This is in keeping with the views of 
the Republican Congress that the Fed¬ 
eral Government must not permanently 
move into areas which properly belong 
to the States and municipalities. The 
Federal Government wartime tempo¬ 
rary powers should be surrendered as 
soon as practicable. It is to be noticed 
that home building under the new pro¬ 
gram and with the lifting of Federal 
limitations and restrictions has now 
reached its highest level since before the 
war. 

Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., was very 
active in the formation of the Taft- 
Hartley law and has been named chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee to undertake 
a study of the wages and hours law. 
This committee will be active during the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress 
and may have legislation for action at 
that time. 

Carroll D. Kearns, of the Twenty- 
eighth District, is another member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
Mr. Kearns has been very active on the 
committee and is now chairman of a sub¬ 
committee which has been Investigating 
James C. Petrillo, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Musicians. Presently 
Mr. Kearns is'conducting hearings in 
Hollywood in an effort to settle long- 
drawn-out jurisdictional strikes plaguing 
the movie studios in Hollj-wood. 

Congress early passed a law terminat¬ 
ing what threatened to become a racket 
in lawsuits, for so-called portal-to- 
portal pay. The stability of many firms 
and entire industries was threatened by 
these retroactive portal-to-portal pay 
claims, which were not anticipated dur¬ 


ing the period the work was performed. 
They have now been outlawed. 

The delegation also gave its support 
to a law providing for the National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation, which President Tru¬ 
man has vetoed. 

We supported legislation continuing 
the rights of Federal mine Inspectors to 
go into mines for inspection purposes, 
after making certain that this legisla¬ 
tion will not violate the rights of States, 
such as Pennsylvania, with high safety 
codes and inspection services of their 
own. 

Robert F. Rich, of the Fifteenth Dis¬ 
trict, is a member of the important Rules 
Committee which determines what legis¬ 
lation shall have the right of way for 
action by the House. He and the Hon¬ 
orable Mitchell Jenkins, of the Eleventh 
District, serve on the Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
which prepared the legislation to elimi¬ 
nate Communists from the Government 
and which handled the important legis¬ 
lation known as the unification bill. 

In the foreign-affairs field. Congress 
and the administration cooperated to a 
greater degree than is normal, when they 
are under different political party con¬ 
trol. The Congress was forced to accept 
the administration’s recommendations 
In many instances, because the Congress 
has no means of learning directly about 
conditions which exist in foreign lands. 
Hence, we must rely upon the executive 
branch of the Government, which is 
charged directly with conducting our 
foreign affairs, though, in self-defense, 
the Congress has now named a commit¬ 
tee, mentioned above, which Is studying 
certain phases of our international 
problems. 

We Joined the International Refugee 
Organization, a branch of the United Na¬ 
tions; we set up the United States trus¬ 
teeship o’* Japanese mandated islands; 
provided funds for UNESCO, and we 
provided limited money to continue the 
Voice of America program. Our policy 
in general Is to recognize our leader¬ 
ship in world affairs and to assume our 
obligations, while remembering always, 
that there is a practical limit beyond 
which even our great country dare not go. 

The Honorable James G. Fulton, of the 
Thirty-first District, and Franklin J. 
Maloney, of the Fourth District, are our 
representatives on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Mr. Fulton has been ex¬ 
tremely active in the committee through¬ 
out the session and has effectively ex¬ 
pressed our delegation’s viewpoints, Mr. 
Maloney was named to the committee 
very late in the session. He has just 
been named to a subcommittee charged 
principally with matters affecting the 
Middle East and will probably be sent 
overseas this fall to investigate matters 
there. 

Wilson D. Gillette, of the Fourteenth 
District, and Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of the 
Sixth District, serve on the important 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee. Both serve on the subcommittee 
now considering a national air-policy 
program, which is of vital Importance in 
our long'-range air-line policy. The com¬ 
mittee also provided for voluntary rail¬ 
road reorganizations by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. This bill passed 
the House, but has not been acted upon 
In the Senate. Our members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee gave their support to legislation 
of particular interest to Pennsylvania, 
which authorized the United States Food 
and Drug Administration to seize spoiled 
food in warehouses. Newspapers in 
Pennsylvania have carried a large num¬ 
ber of stories on seizure of large quanti¬ 
ties of Federal surplus food which was 
sold to dealers in Pennsylvania for hu¬ 
man consumption, although the food was 
not fit for use. 

Pennsylvania Is ably represented on 
the very Important House Judiciary 
Committee. The Honorable Loins E. 
Or/iham. of the Twenty-fifth District, 
and the Honorable E. Wallace Chad¬ 
wick. of the Seventh District, serve on 
this committee and were active in that 
committee’s legislation before the House. 
In particular, they supported and helped 
prepare legislation which would limit 
Presidential tenure of office to two terms, 
as well as the new Presidential Succes¬ 
sion Act. which provides that the Speak¬ 
er of the House of Representatives is in 
line for the office of President of the 
United States after and If the Vice Presi¬ 
dent becomes the President. 

Mr. Graham was very active In support 
of further legislation codifying our Fed¬ 
eral laws. One provision of a bill which 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and which is of great interest to every 
taxpayer establishes as a part of our Fed¬ 
eral judiciary what presently is the Tax 
Court. It Is expected that this legisla¬ 
tion will pass the Senate next year and 
will become law, and it Is certain that its 
passage will be advantageous to citizens 
appearing before our courts seeking re¬ 
lief from tax injustices. 

The Congress did not overlook Amer¬ 
ican shipping. It has launched an in¬ 
vestigation to protect our maritime posi¬ 
tion and has continued the authority of 
the Maritime Commission. Because of 
certain spot shortages which have devel¬ 
oped at home and the uncertain inter¬ 
national situation, we have provided con¬ 
trols over export of gasoline and petro¬ 
leum products. The Honorable Mitchell 
Jenkins, of the Eleventh District, Is 
Pennsylvania’s able representative on the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, which has jurisdiction 
over maritime matters, 

A score of new laws came from the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
The Honorable James P. Scoblick, of the 
Tenth District, was principally active in 
legislation amending the Veterans* Pref¬ 
erence Act. so that decisions of the Civil 
Service Commission shall be mandatory 
on appeals of veterans. This important 
committee, upon which Robert J. Cor¬ 
bett, of the Thirtieth District, is a lead¬ 
ing committee member, also provided for 
retirement for Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation operatives after 20 years of serv¬ 
ice. This legislation was requested by J. 
Edgar Hoover as a means of helping his 
agency retain many of its best men, who 
otherwise would leave Government serv¬ 
ice for private employment. A Federal 
employee loyalty bill and an amend¬ 
ment to the retirement laws, providing 


that anyone who leaves the Government 
service within 10 years of employmcaat 
may withdraw his contributions, was also 
acted upon by this committee and the 
Congress. 

While the efforts of Congress to re¬ 
duce personal Income taxes attracted the 
most public attention, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, where 
all Federal tax legislation must originate 
and of which the author of this state¬ 
ment is a member, was also engaged in 
other important work. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
have jurisdiction of the reciprocal trade 
agreements law. The committee con¬ 
ducted lengthy hearings in preparation 
for possible extension of that law when it 
expires in 1948. 

It originated the law which freezes the 
Federal security tax at 1 percent until 
1950, thereby saving employers and em¬ 
ployees each $1,000,000,000 annually. 
The committee recommended and se¬ 
cured passage of certain legislation to 
suspend the duty on copper until 1950, 
because of the need of American indus¬ 
try for more copper. It is presently con¬ 
ducting very important hearings de¬ 
signed to bring about legislation revising 
the entire Federal tax laws. Our tax 
laws have not been revised since 1926 
and many changes are doubtless advis¬ 
able. Probably legislation to accomplish 
this purpose will be introduced after the 
first of the year and acted upon during 
the coming session of the Congress. 

Our Republican congressional delega¬ 
tion from Pennsylvania looks to the 
future. We keep before us our pledges 
made to you who elected us as your rep¬ 
resentatives. Individually and collec¬ 
tively, our interest and desire is to have 
only those laws that may be necessary, 
to assure that every man and woman 
in Pennsylvania and our Nation, truly 
enjoys the benefits of free government. 
We renew these pledges and devote our¬ 
selves in the future to what we believe 
is for the best interests of all. 


The Renval of Germiny 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLB J. KERSTEN 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEPRESENTATTVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the stench from the murder 
factories of Dachau, Buchenwald, and 
Oeschweln will linger a long time in the 
nostrils of human history. The ^'scien¬ 
tific” purification of European blood by 
barn-yard genetics and slaughter-house 
technique by a self-deified Hitler will be 
set down in the encyclopedias of the 
future as barbarities that match those 
of any would-be world conqueror of the 
past. The war machine by which the 
hearts of peaceful people were booted 
and tractored on the land and stung 
from under the sea and from the sky will 
probably always be remembered as the 
great deadly gift of the German Junkers. 


Yes, the dark cloud of the Nazi scourge 
has cast Its shadows across the German 
Nation. It will be many years before 
the sky will clear over that land. 

And yet. America is called upon in 
this historic hour to make a decision for 
Europe—for the world. The decision 
must be made with alacrity, with firm¬ 
ness, and with justice. 

Shall we sentence 65,000,000 people to 
a form of semislavery that the late 
government of those same people sought 
permanently to impose on at least all 
other European people, if not the world? 

It Is comparatively easy to enter 
judgment in the affirmative. We are far 
removed from the physical scene of that 
country with 60 percent of Its city homes 
destroyed, 20,000.000 people, including 
4,000.000 children, homeless and most of 
the population on the edge of starvation. 
It is comparatively easy because it would 
satisfy the basic passion of revenge. At 
first glance, it would also seem to re¬ 
move the threat of German militarism. 
It would also require less painful think¬ 
ing. 

It is harder to answer in the negative 
because that requires the difficult proc¬ 
ess of distinguishing the really deliber¬ 
ately culpable and those who went on 
were dragged along by the pressure of 
events. Of course, the Nazi leaders were 
dealt with at Muremburg. And there are 
other trials. There are many behind 
barbed wires. 

How are we to judge the mass of the 
German population? There are the re¬ 
mains of the Hitler virus that will stay 
with many of the youth of Hitler's day. 
But what of the mass of the people? 

Consider the German, as such, re¬ 
moved from the Immediate circum¬ 
stances of domination by a Junkers class 
and the mad ambitions of the Nazi 
chief or of a Kaiser Wilhelm—removed 
from the tensions of middle Europe dur¬ 
ing the last decades of the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twen¬ 
tieth. 

Is the person cf German race funda¬ 
mentally different from the person of 
other western nations? 

The answer can be found in America. 
Apart from irrelevant variances in racial 
characteristics, the German people who 
immigrated to the United States and 
whose descendants we count by the mil¬ 
lions are as good and fine a part of our 
population as any other. Their mem¬ 
bers are among the front rank of our 
citizenry as are those of all other na¬ 
tional groups, the Poles, the Irish, the 
Italians, Scandinavians, Jewish, Czechs, 
English, and all the others who have be¬ 
come a part of our composite people. 

The average German American has not 
the slightest idea of the destiny of Teu¬ 
tonic blood to rule the world. 

The proof Is that in our two late wars 
against aggressive German govern¬ 
ments, Americans of German origin 
fought and died to stop those aggressors 
as valiantly as any other. 

The grand spectacle of America has 
proved many things but none more im¬ 
portant than that ordinary people no 
matter from what race, are pretty much 
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th€ same, when their dignity as human 
beings is protected from despotic forces. 

Some will say that every German Is a 
suspect: That every Gierman because he 
is German desired or connived at world 
domination by the Kaiser or the Nazis. 
To those I point to the gold stars oppo¬ 
site the names of German bo 3 ^ on the 
honor rolls of World Wars I and n all 
over our land. It is not easy to take up 
arms against the nation of one's ancestry. 
Yet, the call of ancestral voices was not 
heeded by Americans of German origin. 
Why? Because the great mass of Ger¬ 
man people in the United States recog¬ 
nized as quickly as any other the vice of 
aggressive war. Germany is not the only 
country In which despotism has arisen 
and from which governmental cruelty 
has come. 

A British government bathed Ireland 
and other smaller countries with the 
blood of its defenseless people. A French 
provisional government turned Prance 
into a charnel house and it became fash¬ 
ionable on the streets of Paris to carry 
a purse made from the tanned skin of 
an aristocrat and a prostitute was set up 
in the church of the Madeleine as the 
Goddess of Reason. 

And today the police state of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Soviet engulfs a large 
part of humanity. 

You could not condemn the English 
people, the French people, the Russian 
people or any other people among whom 
despotism arose to an indeterminate 
term of semi-slavery. 

But now we arc confronted with the 
question of permitting the iise of the 
pobat where that nation can support It¬ 
self and contribute to the adjoining na¬ 
tions that by custom have depended in 
part on the German economy. Our State 
Department advocates that rise. Others 
oppose it. We are in a position to make 
the decision despite the opposition. 

The crux of the revival Is the coal, the 
iron ore, and steel making of the Ruhr 
Valley. The neighbors of Germany fear 
a revival of German militarism in the 
revival of the Ruhr. The danger of an¬ 
other attack is feared in permitting Ger¬ 
many to rise above the level of an agrar¬ 
ian people. 

Truly, civilization cannot stand an¬ 
other world war. But, on the basis of the 
facts now at hand, from where docs the 
danger of a world-devastating war come? 
It comes from man’s recently acquired 
knowledge of weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion, atomic energy, disease bombs, 
guided missiles, the conquest of the air. 

After hearing the testimony of over 
200 experts, the President’s Advisory 
Commission in May of this year stated: 

For a period estimated by responsible 
scientists at not less than 4 years and not 
more than 10 years, we can expect Immunity 
from such attack because we alone possess 
tbs atomic bomb. After that, the signal for 
a war against us will, it Is to be expected, 
be a large-scale, long-dlstarce onslaught 
with atomic explosives against our principal 
centers of population and production. 

If the treatest danger of war is an at¬ 
tack against us and by atomic weapons, 
what do we propose to do about the 
danger of atomic energy? Do we pro¬ 
pose to the world ttiat the use ci atomic 
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energy be outlawed? No. Our plan, the 
Baruch plan, is to set up an international 
author!^ to outlaw bomb and to 
control the use of atomic power by the 
nations for peaceful purposes. The plan 
provides for Inspection of the uses of 
atomic energy. 

If international Inspection of atomic 
energy is considered a safeguard against 
the dangers of its use for an attack by 
an aggressor, why Is not an international 
inspection of Germany’s Industries a 
safeguard against the revival of German 
militarism? 

Providence has placed within the 
knowledge of man an energy which could 
destroy us if It is used for warlike pur¬ 
poses. We propose to control It, to In¬ 
spect its use, to guard against its warlike 
possibilities, but we propose its use for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Providence has also placed with us the 
technical and economic genius of the 
German people. It should be our pur¬ 
pose and the purpose of the United Na¬ 
tions that that genius be used for the 
benefits of the German people and of 
mankind. 

By fostering the revival of German in¬ 
dustries to their best and most purpose¬ 
ful use along nonmilitary lines a very 
valuable precedent can be set for endur¬ 
ing peace. It will not be an easy project. 
It will require close inspection and con¬ 
structive guidance. The Industrial dies 
to make washing machines and plow¬ 
shares should never be recast into dies 
for machine guns and tanks. But if we 
can now superintend the reemergence of 
a strong nation along peaceful lines the 
world will be having Its first concrete 
lesson In practical and constructive dis¬ 
armament. 

It will be a vital precedent. By dem¬ 
onstrating that a powerful and Inventive 
people can really be directed into the 
path of peace without crushing them 
our earth will learn a major lesson in 
civilization. 

The world can learn no lesson by de¬ 
stroying the German genius. By Intel¬ 
ligent direction of that genius we can, 
with the help of God, create a precedent 
that all countries could ultimately fol¬ 
low—dedication of a nation’s strength to 
peace. 

It is true we cannot at this time dis¬ 
arm. In fact, we must increase the mili¬ 
tary strength that we have allowed to 
fall Into temporary abeyance. This is 
true primarily because might is still the 
determinant of right in the world. Peo¬ 
ple the world over are yearning for uni¬ 
versal agreement on morality, human 
rights. 

But despite this gloomy state of affairs, 
we must act with faith and courage. We 
are, by the providence of God, In a posi¬ 
tion of world leadership. We must dem¬ 
onstrate our ultimate purpose and good 
will, exercising great wisdom and world 
statesmanship by guiding the resurrec¬ 
tion of Germany. We must assist Ger¬ 
many to arrive at its true dignity, chas¬ 
tened of the errors of Its aggressive 
governments, but strong and capable of 
taking care of its own needs and the 
needs of others by nature dependent on 
it. Above all we should not encourage 
Germany to make a god of science. The 
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terrible sin not only of the German peo¬ 
ple but of a great many other people in 
the world is to look to science for the 
answer for aU the needs of man. Man 
is a material being only in part. His 
most important part is spiritual. His 
greatest needs—now of all times—are 
spiritual. The passion for scientific de¬ 
velopment and invention should at all 
times be subservient to those spiritual 
demands. When a man or when a gov¬ 
ernment forgets the spiritual nature of 
man—forgets God—that man and that 
government is dangerous. 


The Law and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WIBCOMSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to address the annual conven¬ 
tion of the American Bar Association at 
Cleveland on September 24. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the text of this ad¬ 
dress be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The Law aito Government 

Permit me to exprees my gratitude for the 
c^portunlty to address this distinguished as¬ 
semblage. I feel that this is almost a home¬ 
coming for many reasons. First, because It 
has been my pleasure and privilege to know 
many of the distinguished lawyers and jur¬ 
ists here; second, because you and I have 
been working together toward common objec¬ 
tives In advancing the welfare of the Amer¬ 
ican legal profession and of our Nation itself. 

ASSISTANCE FROM DAR 

I want also to express my sincere gratitude 
for the wholehearted cooperation which has 
been extended to me as chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee by your presi¬ 
dent, my good friend and fellow WlBconsinlte, 
Carl Rlx. by your other oOlcerB. and by your 
members In your letters and telegrams to 
the committee, endorsing the nonpartisan 
objectives of the committee, in your sugges¬ 
tions and counsel, we on the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee have found an unending source of 
assistance for which we are deeply grateful. 

The American Bar Association Journal, 
edited by Judge William L. Ransom, is In 
particular to be congratulated for its ex¬ 
tensive and outstanding coverage of the news 
on Capitol Hill as it affects the American 
legal profession and for its constant crusade 
on behalf of a stronger, sounder Judicial 
system. 

EUROPEAN TRIP EXPERIENCES 

As you may know. 1 have Just come from 
a short visit through several European coun¬ 
tries. It seems particularly appropriate that 
we consider for a few moments now the sub- 
Ject, "Law and Government", on which I 
found It possible to make many observations 
during my trip. These observations, unfor¬ 
tunately, brought out many contrasts be¬ 
tween unhappy conditions of the law which 
I found in the Old World and the blessed 
conditions which we enjoy in the New World. 
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ALTERNATIVE RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
ANO LAW 

You and I know that there are many al¬ 
ternative relationships between law and gov¬ 
ernment In the world today. Let us consider 
a few of them: 

1. We may have government by adequate 
law. This, I believe, is the government 
which characterizes our United States of 
America, where law reigns rather than men. 
Here, we enjoy civil liberties, trial by jury, 
freedom from unwarranted search and seiz¬ 
ure, habeas corpus, as well as the dearly 
prized freedom of speech, reUgion, press, wor¬ 
ship. We as individual citizens cannot be 
made the helpless victims of the ambitious 
or capricious*whims of a chief of state or 
of hlR secret police henchmen or any mali¬ 
cious leilow citizen. Ours is Indeed a gov¬ 
ernment by adequate law and it is our in¬ 
tention to make it ever more so. 

We have not yet achieved the condition of 
which W. A. Gilbert wrote: 

"The law Is the true embodiment of every¬ 
thing that is excellent." 

V7e still have a long way to go toward the 
cod meat inn of our law, toward the elimina¬ 
tion of stotutory deadwood, toward the Inte¬ 
gration of hitherto unrelated and uncoordi¬ 
nated laws. But we are on our way toward 
those t)bjectlves. 

No one of us here can ba complacent when 
we consider, for example, many Inadequate 
laws on the municipal level, obsolete housing 
codes which serve to sabotage our construc¬ 
tion elTort by requiring excessive labor, need¬ 
less materials, etc. These moth-eaten codes 
are but a sample of the problems we still face 
at the State and National levels. 

The supreme Court has enunciated the 
great principles of law concerned with safe¬ 
guarding fundamental American rights. 
Chief Justice Walto of the Supremo Court in 
October of 1875 in the historic case of V. S. v. 
Crxdkshank ci al . said: 

"The equality of the rights of citizens is a 
prlnc'plo of republicanism. Every republican 
government is in duty bound to protect all Its 
citizens In the enjoyment of this principle, 
if within its power." 

That same month and year Chief Justice 
Waite, in the celebrated case of XJ. S. v Reese 
et al . said 

"Rlght.s and immunities created by or de¬ 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United 
States can be protected by Congress, The 
form and the manner of the protection may 
be such as Congress in the legitimate exer¬ 
cise of its legislative discretion shall provide, 
Tlrese may be varied to meet the necessities 
of the particular right to he protected." 

In the October term of the Supreme Court 
In 1921 the Supreme Court said: 

"Our whole system of law Is predicated on 
the general, fundamental principle of 
equality of application of the law—‘All men 
are equal before the law’—‘This Is a Gov- 
ernmeiiL of laws and not of men’—‘No man 
is abr.ve the law’—are all maxims showing 
the spliit in which legislators, executives, 
and courts are expected to make, execute 
and apply laws " 

These, then, arc the principles which we 
mean when we speak of a government by 
adequate law. It is then up to us to de¬ 
termine whether lynching, poll-tax require¬ 
ments. and acts ol omission by State officers 
which might sometimes cost a mar his life, 
arc compr.tible with the great principles of 
adequacy in the law. 

The exceptions to the adequacy of our 
laws should not, however, blind us to the 
rule of their adequacy. 

COVLHNMENT BY INADEQUATE LAW 

2. Now there Is a second condition In 
which there is government by inadequate 
law. By that I mean a government which 
is morassed in a statutory quicksand, how¬ 
ever able may be Its administrators. Under 
that condition, the law Is a means not for 
progress, but for paralysis. Law becomes 


not an aid, but an enemy of freedom. We 
know that there are many countries of the 
world whose national advancement has been 
limited and restricted by a spider’s web mass 
of antiquated statutes handed down from 
generation to generation without heed as to 
modern needs. 

Most European nr.tions ravaged now by 
two disastrous wars within a generation, 
with their moral code eaten away by enemy 
occupation and/or by, the struggle for bare 
existence, present a lamentable picture .,of 
obsolescent law choking rehabilitation 
efforts. 

It would perhaps be appropriate for me to 
make some reference to the fact that while 
free speech Is a great traditional right under 
the Constitution, there is no real and con¬ 
clusive corresponding protection against 
group libel. 

In the October term of 1936 in the case of 
De Jonge v. Oregon, the Court pointed out 
that freedom of speech and of press are 
fund.amcntal rights which are safeguarded by 
the due-process clause of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
Here the Court commented; 

‘‘These rights may be abused by using 
speech or press or assembly in order to incite 
to violence and crime. The people, through 
their legislators, may protect themselves 
against that abuse. But the legislative in¬ 
tervention can find constitutional justifica¬ 
tion only by dealing with the abuse. The 
rights themselves must not be curtailed." 

In the October term of 1918, the Court said: 

"The firs!, amendment, while prohibiting 
legislation against free speech ns such, can¬ 
not have been, and obviously was not, in¬ 
tended to give immunity for every possible 
use of language.” 

1 is evident that in a field such as this, 
where we are properly Intent upon safeguard¬ 
ing the sacred right of free speech, we may 
perhaps be overlooking the proper safeguards 
against group libel, and in this connection it 
might be possible to enact legislation re¬ 
quiring: 

(1) The right to reply. 

(2) Criminal prosecution against concerted 
activities which breach the peace as was the 
case when certain groups allied to embark 
upon a program of racial persecution. 

The only ulternotive to the two foregoing 
suggestions would, of course, be some kind 
of continued education. 

inadequately administered law 

3. There is a third relationship between 
law and government, and that is government 
with adequate law but inadequate adminis¬ 
tration. Under such conditions the laws of 
the land may be capable of serving ns splen¬ 
did aids for advancing of the welfare of a 
people, but their administration may be lag¬ 
ging sadly through Inadequacy. Those who 
are entrusted with the power to execute the 
law may be churacteiized by corruption, by 
procrastination, or by all the other ailments 
to which bureaucracy l.s heir. 

You and I know that even In our own land, 
th 2 science of administration ha-s hardly ad¬ 
vanced to such a degree that the efficient ad¬ 
ministration of the law of the land can be 
taken for granted. Euiope, with Its admin¬ 
istration structure decayed by bribciy. by 
favoritism, by red tape, by political appoint¬ 
ments. could hardly present a belter picture 
than It dues today, even were its laws perfect 
from the standpoint of reason and justice. 

You will remember that Rufus Choate thus 
defended the law: 

"The absolute justice of the state, enlight¬ 
ened by the perfect reason of the state; that 
is law.” 

Would that this description could charac¬ 
terize the law of the nations today. 

Justice Stevens, the celebrated English 
jurist, once said: 

"The only thing which prevents the English 
people from seeing that law Is really one of 
the most Interesting and Instructive studies 


in the world Is that English lawyers have 
thrown It Into a shape which can only be 
described as studiously repulsive.” 

I wish I could say that that is no longer 
true. Unfortunately, however, as this group 
knows, there is still an element of truth In 
this statement. 

Since 1780, when Congress first met. there 
have been enacted more than 66,000 laws, 
and while some of them have been repealed, 
there still are tremendous numbers on the 
books. The old Idea that any man, even 
one not necessarily versed In the law, was 
presumed to have a knowledge of the law, 
is very much a legal fiction today. Frankly, 
even the lawyers can’t accurately tell you 
what the law is today, and certainly when 
the lawyers get into the field of administra¬ 
tive law, it would be extremely difllcult for 
them to know precisely what the law was. 
I mean no irreverence when I say that the 
Good Lord himself would have great dif¬ 
ficulty in telling you what the administrative 
laws of the land ore. The entire fleJd of ad¬ 
ministrative law Is a complex no-mon’s land, 
with very few guide posts, and I think the 
Congress must be continuously concerned 
with this problem. 

It is. as 1 pointed out In my opening com¬ 
ments, entirely possible to have good law. and 
Inadequate administration. One Illustration 
of this may perhaps be found In the field 
of antitrust legislation. 

Frankly, the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary Is appi-o.-iched with sug'^entinns for 
various enlargements of the e:;isLiiig anti¬ 
trust legislation. Usually, on scrutiny, it Is 
found that the law on the bocks Is already 
adequate, which leaves us with one possible 
conclusion: namely, that the law, though 
adequate. Is perhaps Inadequately adminis¬ 
tered. 

tyrannical admini.str.\tion 

4. The fourth reloilonship, I nm sure, has 
already been suggested to you, and it Is. of 
course, government by adequate or Inade¬ 
quate law, but with tyrannical administra¬ 
tion. This is the condition which epitomizes 
the dictatorships of modern and ancient 
times. 

It makes no difference, it is all too appar¬ 
ent, whether the printed laws of, for example, 
the Soviet Union, are wise and just, whether 
they are well codified and streamlined, or 
whether they are unwise or unjust and badly 
organized, ; i long as there Is rule by men 
rather than by those laws, bo long n.s tyranny 
is the order of the day. and a fuehrer or 
dictator or .similar chief of state rules 

Law, under these circumstances. Is a hol¬ 
low mockery, a .^ham, and a sutateriuge. So 
long as one man In the State Ls considered 
above the law, all men are open to violations 
of the law. 

Communists and their fellow travelers have 
long boasted of the Soviet Constitution which 
they hold up as a model of modern law. They 
neglect to add, of course, that said Con.Rtltu- 
tlon is no more than a showpiece to the world, 
marking a brutal dictatorship of a slave 
state. 

PERVER.SIONS OP LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS 

We could perhaps add a fifth category, 
and that might be perversions of Icgislativo 
enactments of the Congress by the courts and 
by adminlsualive agencies. It is not my 
intention to dwell on this la.st category at 
length, but 1 can point out, lor example, in 
the field of labor relationships, that the 
Norrls-LaGuardla Act of 1932, which guar¬ 
anteed and jirotectcd union self-help against 
judicial control by means of the Injunction, 
was originally an attempt to cancel out a 
small host of what might be called judicial 
perversions. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
an attempt by Congress to exercise its con¬ 
stitutional authority to unburden commerce. 
It was never intended that the act should 
be the vehicle whereby Impossible burdens 
would be Imposed upon commerce for the 
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benefit of any one group—labor or any otber 
group. Again there waa a perveralon. 

Xt has been contended that many recent 
deolalona of the Wage and Hour Act have not 
been In accord wltb the fundamental prln* 
clple of statutory eonatruetlon; namely, that 
legislation must be construed to work reason¬ 
able, not absurd, results. Here again It has 
been alleged that It is a perversion of the 
original Intent of the legislation. 

In the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
we drafted legislation which we felt would 
cancel out Interpretive perversions which 
have been applied to the Wage and Hour 
Act. 

Apart from all of the foregoing. I should 
perhaps be remiss If I did not discuss briefly 
with this f-le group the fact that the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association has cooperated with the 
Committee on the Judiciary not only In the 
field of Judicial nominations, but also in sup¬ 
plying valuable advice and coimsel relating 
to the general legislation relative to ju¬ 
dicial improvements which has been pending 
before the committee. 

1 am extremely proud of the fact that the 
Committee on the Judiciary was able to re¬ 
port out a bill to codify and enact Into posi¬ 
tive law title I of the United States Code on 
General Provisions; title 4 of the United 
States Code entitled ‘Tlag and Beal, Beat of 
Government, and the States"; title 6 of the 
United States Code relating to official and 
penal bonds; tlUe 17 of the United States 
Code on Copyrights; and title 9 of the United 
States Code entitled "Arbitration." 

There are still pending before the commit¬ 
tee bills which seek to revise, codify, and 
enact Into positive law title 18 of the United 
States Code, entitled "Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure." and title 28 of the United States 
Code, entitled "Judicial Code and Judiciary." 

A subcommittee of the Judiciary will be 
working on these latter two codes through¬ 
out the summer, and I am hopeful that early 
In the next session they can be enacted into 
law. 

You will recall also that our committee 
has been successful in reporting out a bill 
which would establish qualiflcatlons of Jurors 
in the Federal courts—a bill which met with 
widespread approval from the bench and bars 
of the Nation. 

In connection with this bill, we still have 
pending a related measure concerned with 
the payment of fees, expenses, and cost of 
Jurors, and one other related bill which would 
provide for a Jury commission for each dis¬ 
trict of the United States, and which would 
regulate its compensation and prescribe Its 
duties. 

Other bills pending before the committee 
and currently being studied which would be 
of interest to lawyers relate to the regulation 
of habeas corpus proceedings in the courts 
of the United States; a bill seeking to in¬ 
corporate into the Judicial Code the provi¬ 
sions of certain statutes relating to three- 
judge district courts; a bill amending the 
Judicial Code, as amended, to increase the 
limit of the Federal district courts’ Jurisdic¬ 
tion of claims against the United States; a 
bill requiring the designation of another Judge 
to Bit In the place of a Judge against whom 
an affidavit of personal bias and prejudice 
has been filed. 

These are only a few of the many bills re¬ 
lating to Judicial matters currently being 
studied by tbe committee, and I might add 
also that there are quite a number of blUs 
pending before the committee which would 
make permanent various Judgeships and 
repeal various prohibitions against the filling 
of vacancies In several of the Federal district 
Jurisdictions. 

On all of these now the committee wel¬ 
comes the valued counsel of members of the 
bench and bar, and here, as elsewhere. I 
know that our mutual cooperation can result 
in constructive legislation. 


eoWCLVSIOM 

Coke says: **Reason is the life of law.* 
Reason, tmadulterated, shows the way to 
truth and Justice, and man-made laws should 
rdleot the same. Our Job Is to refine 
human law. When reason goes berserk we get 
dictatorial trends unless we have In healthy 
operation the system of checks and bal¬ 
ances—not simply In government but In the 
hearts of men. 

Was It not Demosthenes who said: "What 
we have in ua of the Image of God la tbe love 
of truth and Justice.” 

Paul speaks of "the law of the spirit of 
life, which saves from the law of sin and 
death.” 

Mortal power, as history demonstrates, 
tends toward corruption. This Is all too 
apparent to us tn this age. 

We on this continent have evolved the 
finest of all human systems—the American 
way. We know that eternal vigilance con¬ 
tinues to be the price of liberty. In these 
days particularly, eternal vigilance Is neces¬ 
sary not simply to maintain America ade¬ 
quate to meet the Impact of physical force, 
but so that America will be adequate to meet 
the Impact of unreason, of false Ideologies, 
of Isms, that would corrupt. 


James A. Farley, University of Wisconsm 
Centennial 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HOK. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Afonday, November 17,1947 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address de¬ 
livered by the Honorable James A. Parley 
at the University of Wisconsin centen¬ 
nial dinner, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on October 17,1947: 

An easterner, like myself, holds It an honor 
to be Invited to a gathering of this world- 
famous western State university. When we 
meet to discuss education, two kinds of ex¬ 
perience meet: both thoroughly American, 
and both of them significant. 

In the East, the typical youngster goes to 
a public school and high school. Then, if 
be Is college material, he finds ways and 
means to attend a college established and 
maintained by private funds and private 
generoaity, for these dominate. Most east¬ 
ern universities are not supported by the 
taxpayer, and consequently are not free. 
Our eastern boys and girls, if they have the 
ability, frequently work their way through; 
or are helped by their families or friends, per¬ 
haps with further help from scholarships. 
The typical western university Is State sup¬ 
ported; and only recently has the East 
learned from you the practical place of tax- 
supported higher education. 

We on the Atlantic coast can fairly aay 
that we gave to the country, Indeed to the 
whole world, the first example of primary 
and high school education, making it pos¬ 
sible for a boy or girl to be trained free of 
charge through high school. That began In 
colonial Masaachusetts, and was picked up 
by my own State, Hew York, after the Revo¬ 
lutionary War. This was a great American 
contribution to clvlllaatlon: no other coun¬ 
try had done it before, and many have not 
done it yet. 

But If eastern colonists contributed the 
base, 1 think tbe credit for making higher 
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education generally available goes to the 
Western States. This University of Wis¬ 
consin, perhaps more than any other uni¬ 
versity In the United States, evened the best 
of academic and technical training to a whole 
people as freely as our forefathers had made 
literacy possible for all. 

As you all know, I am not an educator. 
Tlio field In which 1 am best known Is poli¬ 
tics, and I can speak to you from that humble 
but very practical angle. 

As an American, and, if you will allow me, 
as a Democrat, I like to remember that the 
early hero of the great and continuing drama 
of American education Is Thomas Jefferson. 
Again, if you will allow me. I am proud, as a 
politician, to remember that Jefferson accom¬ 
plished this great mission through straight 
political means. At a time when politics 
and politicians come In for more abuse than 
analysis. It is worthwhile remembering that 
Jellerson, besides being a great philosopher, 
was a very practical district and State party 
leader, it was as a party leader that he 
created the pattern for State universities 
when he brought into existence the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia. It Is well to remember that 
It was Jefferson, the national politician, who 
provided for the support of education 
throughout the western territory he got for 
the United States by the Louisiana Pur- 
chalse—^and that he did It by a straight po¬ 
litical appeal. On that base was later built 
the system of State universities which now 
are the Jewels of the American way of life 
from coast to coast. Many of them, like 
Wisconsin, need not be ashamed of the fact 
that they, too, owe their lives to politics, for 
you owe much to the La Pollettes, skilled and 
capable politicians all. 

Many of us wish the history and achieve¬ 
ments of universities like Wisconsin were 
better known outside the United States. I 
have the doubtful privilege of being on the 
mailing list of about every propaganda outfit 
in this country. One publication I see from 
time to time is the Information Bulletin of 
the Soviet Embassy In Washington. It has 
pictures of the schools and universities set 
up by various divisions of the Soviet Union, 
creating the false Impression that free higher 
education was available to all only in Com¬ 
munist Russia. Someone ought to distrib¬ 
ute, far and wide, a bulletin showing the ex¬ 
tent and work of the American State univer¬ 
sities. It would be an eye-opener to some 
people abroad who talk loosely about the 
failure of the American way of life. For that 
matter, It might even open the eyes of some 
critics of America here at home to learn that 
the wildest dreams of our Communist friends, 
or perhaps, since the new Belgrade Comin¬ 
tern, our Communist opponents, never in¬ 
cluded a system of State-supported higher 
education, available to everyone, which com¬ 
pares remotely either In quantity or quality 
with tbe American system of State univer¬ 
sities. so brilliantly typified by Wisconsin. 

For the fact is that the greatest single 
factor In the strength and success of Amer¬ 
ica has been our State-supported education. 
This factor undoubtedly outweighs every 
other cause, and perhaps outweighs all others 
put together. It is true that our country Is 
large and has great natural resources; but 
that is true of other countries, which nover- 
theloBS remain backward. It is true that 
great scientific discoveries have made great 
development possible; but these develop¬ 
ments were equally open to other great coun¬ 
tries which proved unable to use them as 
effectively. It Is true that until recently wo 
were free from the greatest burdens of mili¬ 
tary defense; but other parts of the world 
have enjoyed a similar advantage The dis¬ 
tinctive resource of the United States waa, 
and Is, an educated, trained population. 
This began as mere elementary training In 
reading and writing, followed by tbe crea¬ 
tion of a system of free public high schools 
and crowned, as it is here, by a system of 
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college education open to any boy and girl 
with capacity to use it. 

The result was a great reserve of highly 
trained men and women. This proved of 
vital importance both in war and In peace. 
By reason of it, Americans were able to make 
use of their natural resources where an un¬ 
educated people would have been unable to 
unlock the natural wealth around them. 
As scientific and industrial research opened 
new poBBlbllitles, trained men and women 
could be found to organize and staff enter¬ 
prises, public and private, by which these 
could be practically used. In time of crisis, 
specialists were available In practically every 
field from finance to chemistry, from social 
work to engineering, so that new methods 
could be devised to meet new problems. In 
time of war, a trained population has been 
mobilized twice in my lifetime to form, in 
each Instance, the most effective and most 
modern military organization the world has 
ever seen. 

None of this could have been done with¬ 
out a people so educated that leadership is 
available on call, all the way from foreman 
to managing director In Industry, or from 
corporal to general in an army. Her millions 
of educated men and women are the great¬ 
est resource of the United States. 

Today, we are proposing an experiment 
which promises still further to enrich the 
American educational scene. The proposal 
is to supplement state funds by private gen¬ 
erosity. It Is interesting to recall that a 
generation ago many people in Wisconsin 
considered this proposal and disliked it. 
They feared that dependence on private gen¬ 
erosity might Injure the freedom of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, might make it sub¬ 
servient to moneyed Interests which could 
give or withhold support. Their solution 
was a purely State-sponsored Institution, for¬ 
bidden to accept outside assistance. 

We can thoroughly respect this desire and 
pay honor to those motives. But we can also 
recognize that they were meeting this ques¬ 
tion at a time when the great strength and 
reputation of this university had not been 
fully established. Perhaps, there might have 
been danger that the State of Wisconsin 
would yield to the temptation of lightening 
Its own budget by seeking private gifts. Per¬ 
haps they thought that the financial tycoons 
of the day Indeed might have r ought to take 
advantage of their wealth In the manner they 
feared. But I think today few of us would 
consider that danger real. 

In our time we have seen the rise of forces 
seeking to control public Institutions through 
politics; and a tragic Europe has shown us 
that politicians on the loose can work against 
freedom of education with far greater vio¬ 
lence than has been dreamed of by any mil¬ 
lionaire. Both Hitler and Stalin have taught 
US that power over education can be abused 
as can the power of private wealth. Both 
the Nazi and the Communist have proved 
that. In a manner wo are never likely to for¬ 
get. There Is room, In our system, for both 
public and private support, and perhaps that 
combination is our best guarantee of freedom. 

I happen to be in favor of Federal aid to 
education where It is sought and is neces¬ 
sary. But I am utterly opposed to any at¬ 
tempt to tie political strings to that aid and 
I hope the Congress will provide such aid. 
I am in favor of public universities accepting 
private gifts; but I would oppose to the last 
ditch any attempt by a donor to control edu¬ 
cational or Intellectual policy thereby, and 
no reputable Institution would tolerate any 
such attempt. 

The true guaranty of freedom in educa¬ 
tion lies not In the form of the aid, but in 
the determination of Americans to maintain 
their universities as citadels of the free mind, 
as well as places of training lor youth. The 
American battle to Individual freedom, with 


responsible concern for the whole com¬ 
munity, has been unending since the begin¬ 
ning of our history. To my mind it Is foolish 
to think that a Federal appropriation to help 
public schools In. let us say, Arkansas, can 
bind that State to policies contrary to the 
wishes of the good people of Arkansas, Just 
as it Is impossible to think that the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin could be controlled by any 
private gift If the citizens of Wisconsin main¬ 
tain their traditional and proud Insistence 
on the right to develop and think freely. 

You have a mighty fortress of freedom here 
in America, whose fate is now linked with the 
world. 

As St. Paul observed long ago, no man lives 
to himself or dies to himself. In the modern 
world, certainly no great university exists 
without powerfully affecting the thought of 
a great part of this earth. Today we arc en¬ 
gaged In a massive contest between that 
philosophy which unites free men, and that 
philosophy which Insists that human prog- 
re 7s can be achieved only at the cost of free¬ 
dom. In that contest, the light of Wiscon¬ 
sin and all our glorious higher Institutions 
of learning must shine with a brilliancy that 
will illuminate not only America but the 
nations beyond the seas. 

Some of us have worked In our various 
ways toward safeguarding and strengthen¬ 
ing the American Ideal, through war, and 
crisis, and again through war. Much of this 
I have seen. 1 was privileged to take part 
In some of It. Lest you have forgotten, let 
me remind you that I am a politician: and 
I remember that universal education was a 
politician’s gift. I am proud to recall that 
a number of great Wisconsin politicians made 
possible this stately and noble achievement 
of American life, the evcr-glorious Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Peace With Justice 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. November 17, 1947 

Mr. WHITE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an addrc.ss 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Michigan I Mr. VandenbergI, President of 
the Senate and chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, at the 
University of Michigan, In a special con¬ 
vocation, November 3,1947, honoring the 
centennial of the organized Dutch set¬ 
tlements in western Michigan. The dis¬ 
tinguished Senator used the occasion to 
make a swift and cogent summary of his 
views on current problems of foreign 
policy. It Is a matter of such Importance 
that his widely approved address should 
be made a part of the permanent record, 
that I am asking consent that it be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Is a great Joy to return to my alma mater 
under these generous auspices. 1 acknowl¬ 
edge the privilege and the honor with deepest 
gratitude. The decades since my student 
days have been rich in dynamic progress for 
the University of Michigan. Its preeminence 
Is certified not only by Saturday scoreboards, 
but by every test that may be applied to iU 


cultural leadership, its splendid faculty, its 
cosmopolitan student body, and Its potent 
contributions to the life of the Republic. 
Here stands one of the greatest Institutions 
of our time. I constantly find myself in the 
invigorating mental status of a proud and 
loyal cheer leader for the yellow and the blue. 
May this great university continue to move 
forward to ever greater achievement and glory 
In enlightened service to humankind. 

1 am glad to welcome the distinguished 
Ambassador from the Netherlands, my long¬ 
time friend, Dr. VanKleflens. We have been 
“peacemongers" together upon several in¬ 
ternational misslcns. Like the rugged coun¬ 
try from whence he comes, he always reflects 
bold and courageous Integrity in his Inter¬ 
national viewpoints. Like Dutch-American 
relationships through unbroken years of 
friendship, he symbolizes hands across the 
sea—not bricks. His country cooperates 
with the United Nations. It has recognized 
the good offices of the Security Council of 
the United Nations In the internal conflict 
In Indonesia. The United Nations called f'lr a 
truce looking toward pacific settlement. The 
Netherlands promptly acquiesced, as did the 
Indonesian nationalists. A United Nations 
mission Is now in Indonesia seeking to Im¬ 
plement the truce that It may lead to a Just 
peace There have been mutual charges of 
breaches of the truce. The place to settle 
such charges is In the United Nations, I con¬ 
fidently expect the Netherlands to take this 
view since it has set the tremendously vital 
and honorable precedent of promptly admit¬ 
ting the United Nations to the exercise of its 
peace-making function. I expect this to be 
the attitude of the United States with a frank 
and fair assessment of the facts 

It is fitting that the Ambassador should 
be with us at this convocation which grate¬ 
fully salutes the centennial of the epochal 
Dutch invasion of Michigan and other West¬ 
ern States In 1847. This centennial is a 
tremendously significant event in the Ameri¬ 
can way of life. It acknowledges sturdy 
Dutch traits that are woven Into American 
character. It marks the one-h\mdredlh an¬ 
niversary of the advent to Michigan of a 
vigorous people who, since the earliest days 
of New Amsterdam, have contributed Im- 
measuiably to the spiritual, social, economic, 
and political life of our free citizenship. 
America needs, In 1947, those same sterling 
qualities of courage and fighting faith which 
came to us with our Dutch forebears. We 
need these same fidelities to God and free¬ 
dom which those Intrepid souls personified. 
In such a pattern America will ever remain 
the world's great champion of Individual lib¬ 
erty under law. 

The Netherlands continue appropriately to 
be the home of the International Court of 
Justice, which builds toward the substitu¬ 
tion of equity for force In the affairs of na¬ 
tions. In this aspect, It Is an eternal light¬ 
house beckoning escape from the Jungle fogs 
of yesterday. In the presence of this blessed 
fact, and remembering civilization’s debt to 
the Netherlands for Its long leadership in 
the evolution of International law, I think 
I can best recognize our old Dutch inheri¬ 
tance this morning by a brief discussion of 
today's crises In International relations. 
Therefore, 1 speak about liberty under law 
In some of Its current aspects. 

I wish to speak of peace with Justice In 
a sane and liberated world. It is the dream 
for which we Joined In fighting two World 
Wars. Frequently the dream becomes a 
nightmare But even dreams are not enough. 
Every prayer In our souls—every resource at 
our command—must continue to strive to¬ 
ward the reality. 

We dare not surrender to discouragements. 
Too much is at stake. Equally, we dare not 
surrender the objectives for which we fought. 
Again, too much Is at stake. Science has 
foreshortened this world to an ominous de¬ 
gree which denies us the luxury of living unto 
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ouraelves alone. The next war could be rel¬ 
atively a matter of minutes instead of 
months. Yet ^Im reality warns us that Al¬ 
lied tmity has split apart. We must face 
all <a these facts. Intelligent American self- 
interest cautions us to keep our feet upon 
the ground. Meanwhile, Intelligent Ameri¬ 
can self-interest equally warns us to keep 
our eyes on the horhBong. We cannot run 
away from the responsibilities of leadership 
unless we are ready to accept the dreadful 
price of its loss. It Is not leadership for 
conquest. It is leadership for a Just, a per¬ 
manent, and a collective peace. We have no 
right or wish to dictate the free decisions of 
others. Our interest, faithful to the uni¬ 
versal pledge Of the grand alliance in the 
recent victory, is solely that these decisions 
shall be free. Otherwise there is only an¬ 
other truce with aggression. Otherwise thex*e 
is no peace. 

The reality of peace with jiistice was hope¬ 
fully patterned in the Charter of the United 
Nations. It was built on the assumption 
of substantial and essential unity between 
the major powers. Their veto in the Se- 
oiudty Council was to be sparingly used- 
according to their own textual pledge at the 
time. Thus they themselves recognized its 
potential menace when they created It. It 
has, indeed, been even less than sparingly 
used—never by us and only twice by 
others—except by the Soviet Union which, 
acting strictly within Its legal rights, have 
virtually paralyzed the Security Council by 
their 20 vetoes. Any analysis must stem 
from this current prophetic fact. 

There is no veto In the General Assem¬ 
bly. Pull freedom for this town meeting 
of the world fortunately was preserved at 
Sau Francisco and it can never be over¬ 
emphasized. But usually when there are 
divisions In the General Assembly and In 
Its commissions (which is most of the time) 
the Soviet Union and its satellites are simi¬ 
larly upon one side and the balance of the 
world is a heavy majority upon the other. 
There are occasional refreshing examples to 
the contrary which suggest the ease with 
which the world could recuperate If this 
East-West rift could be cured. But the 
usual division Is five or six to one. 

Majorities are not necessarily always right. 
But It Is a bard strain upon elementary 
logic to believe that these heavily prepon¬ 
derant voices from the conscience of the 
world could always be so continuously and 
80 consistently wrong. I do not believe 
they are. But It would be an equal denial 
of logic to Ignore the hazard in this persist¬ 
ently significant allnement. The rights of 
minorities can be faithfully protected with¬ 
out making our peace Institutions impo¬ 
tent to function. At some point In every 
human institution there must be decision. 

This poses the basic Issue. But It le by 
no means so simple. The issue is persist¬ 
ently underscored by world-wide Commu¬ 
nist attitudes which moat of us believe are 
incompatible with the peace we all solemnly 
pledge time and time again. On the one 
hand. It Involves the subversive infiltration 
of other nations. On the other hand It In¬ 
volves the forceful Imposition of the rigors 
of the police state wherever communism 
gets control. The question here Is not what 
we would like. The question Is the right of 
free self-determination as promised by all 
of us in every statement of our war alms 
and our peace purposes. 

This east-west cleavage comes home to us 
In the most amazing anti-American vilifica¬ 
tion which ever belabored the ears of the 
world. It Is said that we are Pascists—we 
who maintain free speech, free assemblage, 
and free votes even for those who revile us 
and for whom there Is no such Siberia here 
as would swallow comparable oritloe behind 
the Iron curtain. It Is said we are economlo 
Imperialists—we who lend-leased fabulous 


billions to our AUiM, including, lor example, 
an unsettled net account of nearly ll bil¬ 
lions to Busslsr—we who paid 72 percent of 
UNRRA's bounty. We are economic im¬ 
perialists—we Who ask not one foot of ex¬ 
panded territory. Our Pacific Islands trus¬ 
teeship Is under the United Nations by unan¬ 
imous vote, including Russia's. We are eco¬ 
nomic aggressors—we who ask not one penny 
of reparations and who have voluntarily re¬ 
linquished our war booty. We are said to be 
economic aggressors—we who have made vast 
and usually doubtful loans to our former 
Allies in response to their desperate peti¬ 
tions. We are said to be war mongers—^we 
who demobilized our war strength faster than 
any other major power and with a passion 
for peace which I fear may have been mis¬ 
understood by those who etlll count their 
armed divisions by the hundred. We are 
war mongers—we who possess atomic bombs 
and yet beg the world to Join us In conclu¬ 
sively outlawing atomic warfare everywhere 
forever. We are curiously called Hltlerlte.s 
by critics who seem to forget that they, not 
we, were once in communion with hhn. 

This bitterly lllUBtrates the extent to 
which eusplclon and distrust subvert the 
restoration of those friendly relations which 
peace and rehabilitation so desperately need 
and which America must always be found 
eager to reciprocally encourage on a two-way 
street. For all our sakes, the situation needs 
a heavy dose of total truth. If humanly pos¬ 
sible, we all need a successful attack upon 
misunderstanding. We must be as ready 
as others In this connection to face the 
scriptural injunction about motes and beams. 
Let that be clear. I wish that peace and 
total truth might have an honest clinic with 
all the cards face up before the world. 

I want a live and let live world If peace 
with Justice can thus be found; and, despite 
discouragements, I decline, voluntarily, to 
give up the quest. I want honorable friend¬ 
ship around the earth. I want global dis¬ 
armament dependably protected against bad 
faith. I want to rely dependably on the 
United Nations to keep the peace. But pend¬ 
ing reliable evolution in these directions, I 
want a totally adequate American national 
defense. Unshared Ideals can be a danger¬ 
ous delusion. I am opposed to appeasements 
which aggravate the dangers from which they 
vainly seek escape. So are the people of the 
United States, according to the latest Gallup 
poll. This Is a tremendously Important fact 
lest our attitudes be miscalculated either at 
home or abroad. But I am sure we crave de¬ 
cent and honorable agreements. I decline to 
proceed on the tragic theory that war is 
inevitable. World War HZ might destroy 
even Its victors. Only madmen could de¬ 
liberately want it or neglect honorable meth¬ 
ods to prevent it. I still have patience- 
vigilant patience. But I have no patience 
with helplessly drifting Into the prolonged 
chaos and deliberate confusion upon which 
freedom's disintegration thrives. 

We should continue vigorously to support 
the United Nations, taking scrupulous care 
to respect Its authority as faithfully as we 
demand respect from others. Despite Its 
birth-pangs and its Impaired youth, It has 
demonstrated tremendous values and is still 
the basis of the world’s best hope. So long 
as we are talking things out, no matter how 
angrily, we are not shooting things out. I 
ask those Americans who would dismiss the 
United Nations as a total loss to remember 
this. Without the United Nations, the Com¬ 
munist design for a postwar world, which is 
the chief cause of friction, certainly would 
have been no less aggressively belligerent. 
Without the United Nations the design would 
have matured relatively In the dark. It 
would not stand out where he who runs may 
read. It would not be confronting the or¬ 
ganized Judgment at mankind. Without the 
United Nations the Soviet Union and Its 


satellites would have gone their own way to 
their own ends. Bo would we. 8o would 
others. The greater the dlfilcultles which 
surround the peace, the greater need for 
this consultative device, for our soke, for 
their sakes, for all our sakes. If It does not 
save the peace, it will fix the crystal-clear 
responsibility for its loss. This moral verdict 
of mankind finally is the greateBt power on 
earth. Has this been worth while? Can 
there be but one answer? 

We should continue tu urge curative 
changes in the Charter. The “veto” should 
apply solely to the use of armed lorce. At 
that point It is a constitutional neccssiiv 
even with us. But it should never apply 
pacific means for the settlement of si tun * 
tions and disputes. It was a mistake, dem¬ 
onstrated by events, to do so in the first 
place, I have always said that 98 percent of 
the Charter’s genius Is In these pacific chap¬ 
ters. No peace-loving nation—better say. 
no peace-living nation—should hesitate i(j 
give peace-making this untrammelled, dem¬ 
ocratic chance. Acting strictly within the 
Charter, the unified republics of the Western 
Hemisphere blazed this new and glorious 
trail at their recent inspiring Pan American 
Rio conference. A two-thirds Pan-American 
vote controls all pacific decisions in this 
regional arrangement. There Is no veto ex¬ 
cept each individual nation’s right not to 
contribute to armed force against its will 
Here lies the inviting, enlightened road 
Time and events will have to decide ulti¬ 
mately whether any other road will be worth 
its upkeep. 

But the problem which the world confronts 
is not confined to the United Nations. Other 
imperative factors—beset by kindred difficul¬ 
ties—are Indispensable to stability and pence 
Among many such. Including a long-merited 
Austrian peace, my time permits reference 
only to the typical need for o German peace 

Germany’s restoration to viable autonomy 
is at the core of Europe's rebabllitation. Eco¬ 
nomic unity of the occupied zones, promised 
at Potsdam, has been frustrated by our Soviet 
associates. As an unavoidable alternative, 
we have linked the American and British 
zones—with the door always wide open foi 
the Soviets and France to Join This Is the 
nucleus upon which we must build. Ger¬ 
many’s twice-ravished neighbors must have 
complete protection against the re-erectlon oi 
another Axis threat. To this end we have 
demonstrated our good faith by offering a 
40-year promise of Instant military support 
against the recurrence of a Nazi threat 
France and the contiguous low countrlc.*^ 
have other vital interests which must be re¬ 
solved. But I am unable to believe that a 
German Peace Conference could not pre¬ 
ponderantly find common ground If the 
Council of Foreign Ministers still deacllncks 
this winter, it seems to me it had better ad¬ 
journ sine die. The peace conference should 
be called by those who do agree—open, how¬ 
ever, to all Interested states whether thev 
agree or not—to write a practical, reasonable- 
peace for the German areas within its juris¬ 
diction. It Is infinitely prelerablc for tlu 
Council of Foreign Ministers to come in 
united terms. But I am saying that dis¬ 
agreement—^here or elsewhere, cannot be al¬ 
lowed to postpone peace, rehabilitation, nud 
self-government forever. Peace must ha\c 
priority. 

I conclude with a quick reference to pend¬ 
ing fuel-and-famlne aids to Europe this 
winter, and to the so-called Marshall Plan, 
The former involves elemental human sur¬ 
vival In a free society. America will have lost 
Its traditional character if it refuses such 
relief under appropriate auspices The lat¬ 
ter, the Marshall Idea, Involves long-range 
aid to Implement self-help and aelf-suffi- 
clency. If self-help and self-sufficiency can 
be made to work, this objective may well be 
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a bargain. We must find reasonable prom¬ 
ise of this success because we cannot in¬ 
definitely underwrite the world. We mxist 
know the total bill. Including China. We 
must frankly canvass our own resources lest 
we impair our own economy and thus vindi¬ 
cate the sinister hopes of those who expect 
our economic collap^s to end all democracy 
for keeps. We must be sure of sound admin¬ 
istration and adequate cooperation. But 
within these practical limitations I agree 
with Secretary Marshall' at Boston when he 
describes the supreme, underlying Issue as 
follows: 

"Whether or not men are to be left free 
to organize their existence in accordance 
with their own desires or whether they are 
to have their Pvcs arranged and dictated for 
them by small groups of men who have arro¬ 
gated to themselves this arbitrary power." 

In any event, we must take one of two 
calculated risks. There is the calculated risk 
if we proceed. But let's be honest enough 
with American destiny not to Ignore the cal¬ 
culated risk if we do not proceed. Secretary 
Marshall correctly says it Involves "the dan¬ 
ger of the actual disappearance of the char¬ 
acteristics of western civilization on which 
our Government and our manner of living are 
based." 

And now. this is my final comment For¬ 
eign policy it. a legitimate subject of frank 
debate by our citizens. Foreign policy be¬ 
longs to the people. It is a legitimate sub¬ 
ject of partisan contest If there Is deep divi¬ 
sion. But I raise the fervent prayer that we 
may ever strive for an unpartisan American 
foreign policy—not Republican, not Damn, 
era tic, but Amerlcnn—which subatan Hally 
unites our people at the water’s edge In be¬ 
half of peace with Justice and liberty under 
law. 

And my last word reverts to the Dutch 
centennial which richly Inspires this occa¬ 
sion. 1 give you the challenge of the Dutch 
Dominie, Alberti:H Christian Van Raalte, 
leader of the 1847 pilgrimage to Michigan, 
speaking at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
which now lengthens to a century. Said he; 
"To our successors to whom we entrust our 
inheritance we wish to say—forget not; it is 
God who pointed It out to us." 


How Europe Wastes Food Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

H(H<. WiLLUM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
from the November 4, 1947, is.sue of 
World Report entitled “How Europe 
Wastes Food Supplies”: 

HOW EUROPE WASTES FOOD SUPPLIES 

(Reported irom Berlin. Paris, Rome, London, 
and Washington) 

Europe’s wasted food Is lost before It 
reaches the consumer. Hungry Europeans 
leave clean plates. The food losses begin on 
the farms. Leaks are frequent along the 
distribution pipe line. 

Pood lost includes both home-grown ed¬ 
ibles and supplies sent to Europe from the 
United States. Some waste is inevitable. 
Other misuse is due to the weakness of Euro¬ 
pean governments threatened by inflation 
and harried by political enemies. 

On the farm, Europe’s peasants are trying 
to get the largest returns they can from the 
food they produce. 


In Britain, Switzerland, and a few other 
countries, most farmers respect government 
controls. In the rest of Europe, they are 
devoting much of their time to schemes to 
avoid controls. Farm products In large 
quantities go into Illegal markets. The re¬ 
sulting waste is enormous. 

"The German farmer is the worst wast¬ 
rel of food in Germany,” says World Re¬ 
port’s staff correspondent. Thomas H. Haw¬ 
kins, in a radiogram from Berlin. 

"At least 1,000,000 tons of potatoes are 
going into the black market this year. That 
is about 10 percent of the crop. More po¬ 
tatoes and other foods are used to fatten 
pigs and cattle for illegal sale. Much food 
hoarded for black markets spoils before it 
reaches the consumer.” 

Dispatches from Paris, Rome, and other 
capitals give similar reports of waste on the 
farm. 

Grains allocated for seed are much higher 
in proportion to size of harvests than in 
America. One reason is that much seed is 
lo&t on ground that has not had sufficient 
fertilizer since the beginning of the war. 
But large quantities of grain meant for seed 
are escaping into the black markets, thus 
reducing the amount sown. 

Shortage of manpower at harvest time is a 
cause of crop losses in many European enun- 
tries Lack of farm machinery produces food 
w.'iste throughout Europe Shortage of tin 
plate for canning Is responsible lor the spoil¬ 
age of much food grown last summer. 

Allocation of all gialn and other basic 
foods Is managed by governments. But fact¬ 
ors beyond the control of individual gov¬ 
ernments affect the distribution of grain and 
other foods in all countries. 

Use of home-grown grain In 13 countries 
of Western Europe for the 1946-47 crop year 
Is shown on charts. Distribution of United 
States production for the same period also Is 
shown. Controls in America at that time 
wore limited to the licensing, purchasing, and 
transport ol grain for export. 

Grain and flour that Europe Imports from 
the United States can be used only for hu¬ 
man food That Is a condition of United 
States exports As a result, Europe uses 
home-grown gtaiiis to build up export en¬ 
terprises such as dairying and distilling. 

Saveral countries, like Denmark and the 
Netherlands, which normally export dairy 
products, are trying to build up dairy herds 
with home-grown grains. Grain Is allotted to 
breweries In Germany only for beer utilized 
by occupation forces and for export. 

Edwin J. Drechsel, World Report staff cor¬ 
respondent. says in a dispatch from Lon¬ 
don- 

"Whisky distillers In Scotland now must 
export 76 percent of their output, compared 
to 66 percent last year At first, they got 
only 60,000 tons of barley from the 1046 
harvest, Now they are working on an ad¬ 
ditional 76,000 tons of grain with the un¬ 
derstanding that all whisky produced from 
this amount will be exported to hard-cur- 
rency areas. As a result, whisky Is hard to 
get In Scotland and in the rest of Croat 
Britain,” 

Beer and ale In Britain are listed as foods. 
Calories In both are counted In the nation’s 
food consumption. Beer now is weak and 
difficult to find. 

Transport, or the lack of It, takes a heavy 
toll of Europe’s food. Postwar shortages of 
railroad cars limit the transport of green 
vegetables and other foods to cities. Much 
grain is lost to weevils and rats due to in¬ 
adequate storage and to transport in con¬ 
taminated cars. 

High prices for black-market foods add to 
transport hazards. Information from Rome 
la that whole carloads of food, particularly 
grain and wheat, have vanished in transit 
to cities from rural areas or ports. Some 
of the food spoils In hiding. Most of the 
rest ends up on the black market. 


At flour mills, European governments are 
trying to get more bread out of short sup¬ 
plies of grain. As supplies dwindle this win¬ 
ter, the rate of extraction of flour from 
grain will rise. Average extraction rate for 
flour in western Europe now is close to 90 
percent. Current rate of extraction in the 
United States is about 70 percent. 

Some European governments say that 
America is wasting food by sending flour 
milled at the United States rate of extrac¬ 
tion to Europe. But the residue from Amer¬ 
ican mills goes to feed domestic cattle. 
Cattle raisers deprived of this source of feed 
would turn to grain purchases, thus re¬ 
ducing the amount available for export. 

Extraction rates vary widely in Europe. 
Austria, where bread grain is scarcer this 
winter than ever before, is reducing the ex¬ 
traction rate for wheat to 90 percent from 
06 percent, Austrian doctors reported a 
steady rise In Illness due to indigestible ma¬ 
terials left in rationed bread at the 96-per¬ 
cent rate. Denmark holds its rate of extrac¬ 
tion down to 80 percent in order to provide 
feed for dairy cattle. 

Wheat content of Europe’s bread is going 
lower this winter. Bread In Prance fre¬ 
quently contains only 20 percent of wheat 
and rye. The rest is made up of flour from 
corn, barley, soybeans, oats, and potatoes, 
Dutch bread contains some flour extracted 
from sugar beets. 

Much of the savings made by the use of 
Bubslitutes and hlgh-extraction rates Is offset 
by Increasing waste In flour mills Most of 
Europe’s flour mills are small, old. and In¬ 
efficient. Some miller.*! boost the use of wheat 
substitutes to get flour for Illegal sale. 

Bakeries share In the wasteful production 
of black-market bread In addition, Europe’s 
bakeries are small They use old methods 
considered wa.steful In America to produce 
the hearth-baked bread that Europeans pre¬ 
fer to the pan-baked bread used in the 
United States Loss of food value through 
gases that escape In baking is higher In 
Europe than in America. Most of Euiope’s 
bread Is baked by hand. 

Rationing In Europe never worked os well 
as in the United States during the war. 
Europe has had food rationing for 8 years. 
Efforts to crush black markets by appeals to 
patriotism have failed In many countries, 
particularly thase In which patriots encour¬ 
aged black markets during German occu¬ 
pation 

Rationing Is generally successful in Britain, 
Switzerland, md the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries Reports from Paris say that the rest 
of Europe is suffering from Insecure rations 
because of countless leaks In the system. 
Underpaid officials try to meet the cost of 
living by accepting black market brlb^ of 
food. 

City dwellers suffer the most from uneven 
rations. Farmers suffer least. In Portugal, 
for example, the Government permits farm¬ 
ers to keep the same amount of food that 
they consumed in normal times. The Por¬ 
tuguese Government frankly told the Inter¬ 
national Emergency Pood Council that any 
attempt to make farmers sht.re shortages 
with city dwellers would only lead to fraud 
and decreased output. 

War on waste, due to Europe’s desperate 
need for food this winter, is being waged on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the United States, the goal is to boost 
exports by about 3,0()0,000 tons of grain 
through voluntary savings. Distillers and 
brewers are reducing the use of grain. Bak¬ 
ers have agreed to halt the competitive sys¬ 
tem of delivering more bread to stores than 
the stores can sell. But most of the savings 
in food is counted on to come from clean 
dinner plates. 

In Europe, dinner plates are cleaned and 
garbage Is cbmbed for food. Governments 
trying to cut down food waste are going 
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back along the distribution system to the 
farms, trying to plug up leaks and cut waste. 

Britain, united In an austerity drive to 
save food, collects about 360,000 tons of waste 
food a year. Bins for pig food are set up in 
every block of residential areas. But much 
of the rest of Exirope Is s Tering from infla¬ 
tion and black markets that are likely to 
encourage an Increase, not a decrease, of 
food waste this winter. 


The Western Hemisphere in the 
World of Today 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT J.TWYMAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing address by James S. Kemper en¬ 
titled “The Western Hemisphere In the 
World of Today” contains some very good 
thoughts, which I hope will be read by 
the Members of the House: 

The Westebn Hsmisphere in the Woblo of 
Today 

(By James S. Kemper) 

1 

You are met here in the First Hemispheric 
Stock Exchange Conference. That evidences 
your Interest in closer collaboration in your 
own work It also evidences your realization 
that forces are operating to bring American 
republics into a progressively closer relation¬ 
ship. 

We of the Western Hemisphere are dis¬ 
turbed about many things. One of them Is 
Russian aggression. We are upset by the 
ruthlesr and successful drive of the Soviet 
Union for military power and political ad¬ 
vantage. Only yesterday Hungary lost her 
Independence overnight. Her government 
was virtually kidnapped. Hungary had com¬ 
mitted no offense. Her land and her people 
were locked behind the iron curtain in order 
to Increase Soviet power. Poland. Bulgaria. 
Rumania, and many other ancient states have 
suffered an Identical fate. 

Today It Is Hungary or Poland. In a decade 
or two the thrust of Russian aggression may 
menace the Americas. Hence, the reason¬ 
ableness of that deep anxiety felt from 
Canada to the Argentine as Stalin out-Hitlers 
Hitler in his bid for world domination. 

Another thing that disturbs the people of 
the Americas Is the record and especially the 
prospects of United Nations. Will it pre¬ 
serve peace for \u or will it fold up like the 
League of Nations? Thus far the obstructive 
attitude of Ruasla has reduced United Nations 
to a mere debating society. 

BquaUy disturbing is the plight of Europe. 
Large areas of that continent are deteriorat¬ 
ing at an alarming rate. Today Europe as a 
whole Is perhaps nearer to a complete break¬ 
down than at any time since the fall of Rome. 

What is the origin of these great factors 
that dominate our time? What can we do 
about them? 

Speaking in New Orleans In June 1944, I 
pointed out that the Atlantic Charter bad 
raised men’s hopes that we were entering 
a new era. Millions believed that the end of 
the war would see redeemed the Charter 
pledge that all nations would have the right 
to live under a government of 4heir own 
I emphasized that a number of 
hopes and pledges contained In Wilson’s 


Fourteen Point's were thrown out the window 
after World War I. Then I asked: “Are we 
to experience the same disillusionment 
again?" 

‘Tt Is not a pleasant thing." 1 added, “but 
It is the cold, blunt truth that when this war 
is over, Europe will be right back at the old 
game of power politics.” 

Power politics on a vaster scale than ever 
bef(»« is now the order of the day. Instead 
of the beautiful one world we have at least 
three worlds with which we are most con¬ 
cerned at present: 

1. Communistic Russia and her slave and 
half-slave satellites. 

2. Socialist England, France, and Italy. 

3. This Western Hemisphere which still up¬ 
holds the banner of freedom. 

The Russian world has been made possible 
largely by our stupidity, plus effective use by 
Russia of U. N. forums for the purpose of 
confusing the issues, while at the same time 
she went ahead with her program of absorp¬ 
tion and enslavement. 

It has become common for speakers in the 
political arena to denounce Russian aggres¬ 
sion and infiltration. But I shall never 
understand why it took them so long to 
appraise the obvious implication of things 
like, for example, the decision to Invade 
Europe by way of Normandy rather than 
through the Balkans; or the stop order to our 
troops to permit the Russians to enter Berlin 
first—to mention but two of dozens of 
indices. 

Now that the Russian program has be¬ 
come crystal clear, we meet the critically 
serious situation in Central Europe by 
ministering to the needs of Europe’s ex¬ 
tremities while the vital problem of Ger¬ 
many (the heart of Europe) Is left unsolved. 

In my humble judgment we cannot save 
Western Europe unless we have an entirely 
new approach to the German situation 
There we shall win or lose the fight we are 
waging to preserve something for the desper¬ 
ate European peoples facing tragedy in all 
directions. 

The plan to reduce Germany to a pastoral 
state obviously did not make sense. A gram¬ 
mar-school student with a list of European 
production. Imports and exports for the 6 
years before the war, could demonstrate to 
anyone that elimination of Germany as a 
producing and exporting nation easily could 
wreck the whole European economy. 

It was equally stupid to set up the so-called 
level of Industry plan for Germany on a 
basis that made it impossible for her even 
to produce the food necessary to feed her 
own people. 8o this bemispbere is being 
called upon increasingly to make up the 
deficiencies. 

The German problem further is compli¬ 
cated by the policies of the Socialist Govern¬ 
ments of England and Prance. In the bi¬ 
zonal area, the British are endeavoring to 
nationalize Industry. Since German marks 
are worthless In international trade and are 
constantly shifting in value within Germany 
itself, It is small wonder that the German 
farmer would rather barter what eurplus he 
has for family necessities than sell It for 
marks. 

in 

The situation Is handicapped by what Is 
going on in England under its Socialist Gov¬ 
ernment. For example, before the war Eng¬ 
land was a large exporter of coal. Britain's 
coal provided a much needed product for 
other European countries and gave her funds 
with which she could buy things she needed. 

But since the Socialist Government of Eng¬ 
land Inaugurated the 6-day, 86-bour week. 
England’s coal production has declined to the 
point where little. If any. exportable surplus 
remains. So the workers of this hemisphere 
are asked to put in longer hours to supply 
the shortage. The strike of 40.000 English 
coal miners because they were asked to dig 


2 feet more of coal per day evidences the parn- 
lyzlng influence of socialistic doctrine. By 
any measuring stick the Utopia simply has 
not materialized. 

Meanwhile on the political front little 
is being accomplished toward making peace. 
And right at this point may I add that unless 
the Foreign Ministers’ meeting In November 
results in agreement for the right sort of 
peace treaties with Germany. Japan, and 
Afistria, the countries of this hemisphere 
should act independently. 

In other words, we should announce forth¬ 
with that we no longer will tolerate continu¬ 
ance of the present policy of delay and ob¬ 
struction. That announcement should carry 
With It the statement that we intend to pro¬ 
ceed at once with the negotiation of separate 
peace treaties, inviting all of like mind to 
Join us. 

Every so often one hears the query. "But 
how can we permit Germany to resume man¬ 
ufacture without risking the possibility of a 
rearmed Germany—again a threat to world 
peace?’’ The best information I can get from 
those qualified to answer is that, having no 
army and navy, the policing of German in¬ 
dustry could be handled—easily handled—by 
not over 10,000 men. 

If that is true, and even if it takes 100,000 
men, what ore we waiting for? Every day 
that goes by adds to the chaos, which fer¬ 
tilizes the communistic program, removes 
hope from the hearts of men, and makes re¬ 
adjustment more difficult and more costly 

IV 

Money alone Is not the answer. Bad loans 
never made good friends. They destroy char¬ 
acter when what is needed is a rebuilding of 
character, of faith, and of courage. 

I recall a letter 1 received from a very dear 
and a very astute English friend shortly 
after the United States made the loan. He 
wrote: 

"Well, you made the loan, and with it you 
settled our debt to you for 2 ^^ cents on the 
dollar. Very generous, I should say, and quite 
sporting. But what have you done to us? 
Time alone will give the final answer. But 
you have part of it already in the anuouiice- 
ment of the closing of the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange. That evidences that our Socialist 
government waited until your cotton States 
Senators had voted for the loan before they 
stopped the relatlonBhlps of decades which 
nur textile people had with your cotton pio- 
ducers. 

“You’ll find that’s Just a beginning, and 
you have underwritten it by making this loan 
But more than that, and worse still, you have 
undermined British character. 

"What sort of a position does it put us in 
to accept 97 1 / 2 -percent discount from you 
when we're not sure we can get even 33', 3 - 
percent discount from our own Empire coun¬ 
tries? And what chance have we to save 
old England if you save our Socialist gov¬ 
ernment? Par better if you had let us stew 
in our own brewing at least until my peo¬ 
ple had awakened to the hopelessness of 
nationalization of Industry and returned to 
the only kind of government that evci has 
ensiu’ed freedom and plenty. 

“Don't misunderstand me. please. You 
did what you did because of your long-time 
friendship for my country. And you did 
what those responsible for my Government 
asked you to do. 

“But you now are the strong Nation. Our 
relation to you is that of a child to a parent. 
And as you and I. as fathers, know so well, 
we do not give our children everything they 
ask of us. We protect them from themselves. 

"This Is the first time in our many years 
of friendship that I have undertaken to 
lecture you. I write as I do only because 
I wanted you, my best friend in the States, 
to have the true picture, one that I fear 
your propaganda services as well as ours are 
not presenting to your people. 
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“I hope I atn wrong because it will be a 
sorry world for all of us If we can't stand 
together and work together for the things 
we know are right. If England can recap¬ 
ture the old-time fundamentals. weTl come 
out on top and be ready to help you as we 
should. But please don’t bribe us to be 
quitters by making any more loans,” 

That letter was written 14 months ago, 
A little less than 2 weeks ago Lord Beaver- 
brook expressed himself on the same general 
subject. After Indicating that Britain 
blamed the Socialists for the “mess Britain 
is in.” he added; “But it is not the Socialists 
alone who are responsible for the present 
state of affairs. The basis of our being in 
the present condition instead of being well 
on the way to recovery is the loan and the 
conditions under which it was accepted. It 
provided easy money for Britain. It de¬ 
stroyed our prospect of reconstructing our 
economy on sound lines “ 

And even more recently Britain’s wartime 
Prime Minister, after commenting on “the 
incapacity of the Socialist government” and 
Its "strange, un-British doctrines," observed: 
“I am convinced that the first step to insure 
our survival must be the expulsion from 
power of those who have mismanaged, 
mauled, and maltreated their native land.” 

On the same day, John J. McCloy, Ameri¬ 
can president of the World Bank, stated that 
Americans weie beginning to question 
whether dollar loans were the answer to 
Europe’s problems. 

If these appraisals are correct, the recent 
suggestion that the United States pass 
around some of its gold would not provide 
the answer. And that regardless of the fact 
that the United Stales’ excess of gold over 
liabilities and necessary reserves is much less 
than generally is realized. 

It Just may be that the right answer can 
be found in the old adage, "The Lord helps 
those who help themselves." 

Certainly help which makes mendicants 
rather than self-respecting, hnrd-worklng, 
frugal citizens i.s the worst possible kind of 
help for men and for nations And always 
there is the additional factor of the resources 
of the donor. Certainly United States re¬ 
sources are not inexhaustible. And no lover 
of freedom could view with anything but 
genuine alarm the possibility of an insolvent 
United States in this critical period in the 
world’s history. 

v 

What should the over-all attitude of the 
businessmen of this hemisphere be In this 
difficult time? I shall not attempt to chart 
a course. I prefer merely to give you some 
thoughts on the basic problems that may 
stimulate your own thinking. 

In the first place, the pact of Petropolls 
again demonstrates that wo of this hemi¬ 
sphere can cooperate. That stems from the 
fact that we are willing to give and take lor 
the good of all. If we cannot have that same 
spirit from others, the sooner we realize It 
and quit fooling around the better off we and 
the rest of the world will be. 

I suggested earlier that 11 the foreign min¬ 
isters come up with another dud, we should 
then negotiate a separate peace with Ger¬ 
many. Japan, and Austria. That would pave 
the way for a changed policy toward Ger¬ 
many. Such a policy should completely 
shackle her against any disturbance of world 
peace. But It would restore her productive 
capacity to the great benefit of western Eu¬ 
rope and the world. 

At Potsdam. Russia agreed that a united 
Germany should emerge after peace treaties 
were signed. Whether that agreement is 
worth any more than the others she so 
callously has repudiated remains to be seen. 
In November she should have her last chance 
to make good on this promise. I believe, 
furthermore, that we should insist that all 
the countries asking aid put their own houces 
in order. At least to such extent as their 


elections have been free, it is not our business 
what sort of governments they choose. But 
If these governments by unsound fiscal poli¬ 
cies and unsound economic doctrine negative 
the aid we give, that aid should be with¬ 
drawn. 

vx 

The world la suffering from the malady of 
too much government. People, misled by 
self-seeking demagogues, have come to believe 
that in government they can find the cure- 
all for every 111. And In too many cases-— 
and the Western Hemisphere is not free from 
this symptom—the slogan is “more money 
for less work.” 

I am reminded of Lincoln’s advlpe to his 
indigent half-brother when he wrote; 

“Dear Johnston; Your request for $80. I 
do not think It best to comply with now. 
At the various times when I have helped you 
a little, you have said to me: ‘We can get 
along very well now’; but in a very short 
time. I found that you were In the same 
difficulty again. Now, this can only happen 
by some defect in your conduct. What that 
defect Is, I think I know. You are not lazy, 
and still you are an idler. I doubt whether, 
since I saw you. you have done a good whole 
day’s work in any day. 

“This habit of uselessly wasting time is 
the whole difficulty. It Is vastly Important 
to you, and still more so to your children, 
that you should break the habit. It is more 
Important to them, because they have longer 
to live, and can keep out of an Idle habit 
before they are in It. easier than they can 
get out after they are in." 

That sort of homespun advice is what the 
world most needs. Unless the leaders of 
European thought and government can in¬ 
still some of that philosophy into their peo¬ 
ple, all the gold In the world will not save 
them 

But you may ask, what should the Ameri¬ 
can Republics do if we fail to get cooperation 
from our late allies? That in my opinion 
would be most unfortunate because then we 
might have to withdraw from the European 
scene, limiting ourselves to the donation of 
such food and other surpluses as we could 
spare. 

Even this would be pi’cferable—unfortu¬ 
nate though It would be—to a go-along pol¬ 
icy which in the end would wreck this hem¬ 
isphere along with Europe. Because eventu¬ 
ally Europe must see the light and when 
that time comes we would have something 
with which to help. 

My hope, and I am sure your hope, is that 
the Foreign Ministers’ meeting In November 
will bring results. That probably Is the only 
thing that will save the United Nations and 
make possible at this time any sort of coop¬ 
eration on a world basis. 

VII 

In the field of business and enterprise the 
Inter-Amcrlcan Council is today the Con¬ 
gress of the businessmen of the Americas. 
The Council feels deeply honored In sponsor¬ 
ing this First Hemispheric Stock Exchange 
Conference. In welcoming you I wish to ex¬ 
press our docp appreciation to the United 
States In ter-American Council, the Stock Ex¬ 
change and the Curb Exchange of New York 
for their most effective support. 

By promoting friendship and understand¬ 
ing among the men In the stock exchange 
fraternity and among your customers, you 
of this Conference can contribute much to 
the over-all objective. 

I have great faith in people. Given the 
facts they usually will find the correct an¬ 
swers. I have particular faith in our peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere. For decades 
we have furnished a shining light to trou¬ 
bled nations everywhere. 

Let us then hold fast to the things we 
know are right and true. Let us not be 
afraid to speak boldly for honor and de¬ 
cency, for integrity, for frugality and for fair 


play. Then regardless of the measure of 
success we achieve, we shall know we have 
done our part to preserve Western Christian 
civilization. 


Candidacy of Sam H. Jonei in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress delivered by me in behalf of Hon. 
Sam H. Jones, candidate for Governor 
of Louisiana, on November 10. 1947, and 
which was broadcast over the State of 
Louisiana. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am not going tonight to speak to you 
specifically In behalf of the candidacy of 
Sam H. Jones or Earl K. Long or Bob Ken- 
non, and. Heaven knows, of Jimmie Morrison, 
I shall rather talk to you in behalf of the 
State of Louisiana, which has honored me 
by electing me to the United States House 
of Representatives in 1931, and to the United 
States Senate every 6 years since 1932. My 
appeal goes forth to those people of Louisi¬ 
ana who are sincerely devoted to the best 
Interests of our beloved State, 

I think that you and I may arrive at a 
conclusion as to whom to support for Gov¬ 
ernor by a process of ehminution rather than, 
possibly, by any other means. 

It is useless to discuss the candidacy of 
Bob Kennon. I have been in politics long 
enough to know that it Is fruitless for any¬ 
one to devote his time and energy cither for 
or against a candidate who has no possible 
chance Of success And Bob Kennon has less 
than a possible chance 

I know Earl Long well, better perhaps than 
any other candidate. I have no particular 
criticism to make of him, and certainly do 
not intend to Indulge In any abuse of him. 
I have been criticized by some of the Earl 
Long supporters because they believe, or af¬ 
fect to believe, that by my falling to back 
Earl I have deserted the cause and organiza¬ 
tion of the late Hue/ P. Long. * 

There Is, alas, my friends, no longer In the 
State a Huey P. Lon^j organization. It died 
shortly after his death. It fell Into hands 
unworthy of the trust and confidence that 
the masses of Louisiana had freely given 
Huey. There Is, therefore, no Huey Long or¬ 
ganization back of any candidate for Gov¬ 
ernor in this approaching January primary. 
So long as there was a Huey Long organiza¬ 
tion, officered and manned by the great Gov¬ 
ernor and lllustrloufi Senator, I stood, as you 
know, by that organization and its candi¬ 
dates through thick and thin. 

I presided over Huey Long’s opening mee' 
ing in Alexandria in 1928. and I helped to 
elect him Governor. Huey Long himself de¬ 
clared, as recorded and printed in a United 
States Senate committee hearing, that “John 
Overton made me Governor, and in turn 
I made him United States Senator.” 

Huey said ho wanted me In the United 
States Senate and that I belonged there. He 
desired me. In 1930, to run against Senator 
Joseph E. Ronsdall. I refused to do so. Two 
years later 1, at his behest, opposed Senator 
Edwin Broussard and was elected. I gave 
up a law practice of some $30,000 per year 
to take an office which paid me $10,000, a net 
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loss of $20,000 per annum. I have never re¬ 
gretted this financial sacrifice which placed 
me In a position to try to serve our State and 
our country. 

When, after Huey’s election, the effort was 
made to Impeach him and the Louisiana 
House of Representatives had filed impeach¬ 
ment charges against him in the Louisiana 
Senate, and his fair-weather friends were 
leaving him like rats deserting a sinking ship. 
I went to Baton Rouge, foimd Huey seated 
alone in his room in the Heidelberg Hotel, 
and told him that I had come to enlist in 
his cause for the duration of the war. For 
the first and only time I saw Huey’s eyes fill 
with tears. 

Our first step was to get up a State-wide 
meeting In Baton Rouge, which was addressed 
by Judge Gaston Porterle, by Huey, and by 
myself. In the course of the speech I made 
I said In effect: 

“My fellow citizens. I am no fair-weather 
friend. I am no deserter. 1 am no fence 
straddler. And when I see Huey surrounded 
and attacked by his enemies and many of 
his former friends now turned tailcoat, when 
I see him with his back to the wall, standing 
undaunted and unafraid, fighting like a glad¬ 
iator and his keen blade flashing in the 
sunlight, I wont to say to you that I have 
also unsheathed my sword, and when the 
smoke of battle clears away, John Overton 
will be found either standing or lying by the 
side of Huey P. Long.'* 

To that promise I adhered throughout 
Huey’s eventful career, and imtll the angel 
of death called him away from the scenes of 
his earthly struggles. May I not, without 
criticizing anyone else, make the factual 
statement that I am among the few out¬ 
standing political leaders of Louisiana who 
stood always by the side of Huey P. Long. 

You may recall that in the early thirties 
Huey was forsaken by his own brother, Earl 
K. Long, now running for Governor. You 
may remember when the effort was made to 
xmseat me as United States Senator after my 
conceded nomination by an overwhelming 
majority and my election without opposition, 
baseless charges were made to prevent me 
from taking a seat in the Senate. What ac¬ 
tually was happening was an endeavor to 
whip Huey P. Long over my shoulders. 

The picture rises vividly In my memory of 
Earl K. Long seated cheek by Jowl with the 
opponents of Huey Long and myself day by 
day at the United States Senate Investigat¬ 
ing Committee hearings and counseling with 
the opposition and of his taking the witness 
stand against me and Indulging in a vitu¬ 
perative and terrific attack against his broth¬ 
er. The whole unsubstantiated charges 
ended, as you know, by the United States 
Senate unanimously rejecting them and giv¬ 
ing their unanimous consent to my continu¬ 
ing as a United States Senator from Loui¬ 
siana. But let me ask you, who, in that 
tragic hour, forsook Huey P. Long? Was It I 
or was it Earl K. Long? Who, Including his 
own brothers, gave to Huey Long mcjre loyal 
and unswerving cooperation than John 
Overton? 

Why should 1 be called an ingrate or a 
traitor because I am not supporting Earl 
Long, who. in words that were quoted in 
every big daily throughout the United States, 
undertook to strike down his brother and 
besmirch his character at the very time when 
Huey was entering upon his national career 
that might, in time, have landed him in the 
White House? 

Did Jimmie Morrison ever render any note¬ 
worthy service to Huey or openly espouse 
Huey's candidacy or thd candidacies of the 
Long organization? If he did I do not recall 
It. And I dare say neither do you. my friends. 

Let’s consider Jimmie Morrison in a little 
more detail. I have no personal knowledge 
of it, but I lun asking him will he take the 
people Into his confidence and either afflnn 


or deny the charge that has been made that 
when he was a candidate in the primary elec¬ 
tion for the governorship 8 years ago and was 
eliminated in the first primary, he offered to 
support Jones against Long for a considera¬ 
tion of some $80,000, and when rejected by 
the Jones people he accepted $20,000 in cold 
cash from the Earl Long people to keep 
silent and to make the public statement that 
be was “going fishing’’ on election day? 

I was not an eyewitness to it. but will 
Jimmie Morrison affirm or deny the charge 
that 4 years ago when again he was a candi¬ 
date for the governomhip In the Democratic 
primary and was again eliminated in the first 
primary, he accepted some $50,000 or $60,000 
from the Lewis Morgan crowd for his active 
support? 

It is Incumbent upon him either to affirm 
or deny these charges. If he admits them, 
or they are otherwise established, certainly 
no self-rospecting Louisianian will cast his 
ballot to elect as Governor of our great State 
one who vrlll sell his political honor and 
political Influence for a moneyed consid¬ 
eration. 

What has Jimmie Morrison to say in an¬ 
swer to the general report that he is being 
financed In this campaign by the gambling 
fraternity of New York and the gambling 
gang of New Orleans? If he Is getting such 
support he will be necessarily under an ines¬ 
capable obligation to these racketeers, and 
the State of Louisiana will be In a worse 
plight than It was when the old Louisiana 
lottery, like on octopus, had its tentacles 
around the throat and heart of our State. 
Thank God, in those days there arose a 
Murphy J. Poster who freed Louisiana from 
this shame and iniquity, and I pray to high 
heaven that in this day there will be enough 
Louisianians of moral stamina and fiber to 
prevent the aCate from again becoming a 
byword and a reproach throughout those 
United States. 

Let me say to you that I am proud of my 
unfaltering support of Huey P. Long, and I 
hope that the great majority of those who 
followed his banner—and, may I add, my own 
standard—will rally with me In this fight for 
the election of Sam Jones. I appeal to them 
to do so in the interest of Louisiana and Its 
good government. 

Jones never opposed Huey Long as a candi¬ 
date. He never opposed me as a candidate. 
He never villlfied me or sought to besmirch 
my character. 

What other reasons have I for supporting 
Sam Jones? It Is not merely, as I have 
pointed out In a press Interview, that he Is 
the moat likely candidate to defeat Morrison. 
In addition, I am supporting him because 
he has the native ability; he has the under¬ 
standing of State problems: he has had the 
experience of 4 years In the Governor’s chair, 
and 4 more years of intense study of Louisi¬ 
ana's problems. I know that he may make 
mistakes in the future as he has made mis¬ 
takes in the past, and so have all the other 
Governors of Louisiana, but 1 do know that 
he Is going to do his very best for you and 
for me and for Louisiana. 

As you know, my specialty In Congress is 
flood control and river and harbor and 
Stream-Improvement legislation. In this 
vast work, so Intensely valuable to Louisiana, 
I never received as much wholehearted, gen¬ 
erous, unqualified support as I did when Sam 
Jones was Governor. What, among other 
things, I am doing is briefly to have the Fed¬ 
eral Government spend mlUlons of dollars 
annually in Louisiana, through the trained 
corps of Army engineers, to make the streams 
of our State flood-proof, navigable, free of 
malaria, protected i^inst salt-water intru¬ 
sion, and, above all. to make the main 
streams the basis and backbone of great irri¬ 
gation projects and vast drainage systems. 

Take, for example, the channel reetlfloa- 
tlon, deepening, enlargement, end the re¬ 
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moval of snags on the streams of northeast 
Louisiana known as the Macon, the Tensas, 
the Boeuf, and the Lafourche: take, for ex¬ 
ample, the Overton Canal, extending from 
the mouth of Red River to Shreveport; the 
Bayous Rapides. Roeuf. and Cocodrle project; 
the backwater area of the Red River; the 
Mermentau Basin; the Teche and Vermillion 
Rivers; and the entire Atchafalaya and Red 
River Basins. 

In this strenuous work I want continued 
cooperation of Sam Jones as our Governor. 
He has inaugurated huge drainage systems 
connecting up with the main streams Im¬ 
proved by the Federal Government with the 
result that millions of acres will be reclaimed 
for farm production and other valuable uses. 

I am appealing to you. my friends, who 
are Interested In flood control and naviga¬ 
tion, land reclamation and irrigation and 
stream Improvement, and who have hereto¬ 
fore given me your valuable aid, to help me 
now in continuing this tremendous battle 
for the people of Louisiana by replacing in 
office a governor who has done more In the 
Interests of stream Improvement than all the 
other governors combined In the history of 
the State. 

Sam Jones has. In newspapers, on the 
stump and over the radio, given to us his 
platform. It Is unnecessary for me to under¬ 
take either to repeat or outline It—you 
should know It by now. I think that he 
will carry out his platform as he did. In al¬ 
most every detail, the platform on which 
he ran as a candidate 8 years ago. He makes 
no promises of huge appropriations for this 
and for that, as do some of the other candi¬ 
dates—-promises that can never be fulfilled 
without bankrupting the State treasury and 
placing an unsupportable burden of taxa¬ 
tion upon the already overtaxed people of 
Louisiana. 

Finally, I appeal to all Louisianians to for¬ 
get the hatreds and bitterness and animosi¬ 
ties of the past, and, standing unitedly be¬ 
hind the ablest candidate for governor, march 
forward to the glorious destiny which the 
potentialities and possibilities of Louisiana 
hold for her. 


Successful Foreign Relief Demands 
Strength at Home 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 19i7 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, today, the President has called upon 
us to consider two emergencies simul¬ 
taneously. Hardened as we have become 
to these cries since the advent of the New 
Deal some years ago, the double emer¬ 
gency is an Innovation. We are called 
upon to appropriate $597,000,000 for food, 
fuel, and the like for France. Austria, and 
Italy, as interim aid to tide those coun¬ 
tries through the next four and a half 
months. At the same time we are asked 
to pass legislation to block inflation, re¬ 
lieve monetary pressure by reducing con¬ 
sumer credits, to channel the flow of 
scarce goods, and to vote powers to the 
Federal Government to control inven¬ 
tories, transportation, and even to re¬ 
establish consumer rationing and price 
ceilings on basic cost-of-living items, 
especially food and rents. In other 
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words, to provide for a controlled 
economy at home while resisting it 
abroad. 

I do not believe that Congress will 
accept without protest the role of whip¬ 
ping boy to absorb the wrath of an in¬ 
dignant people because of the unfor¬ 
tunate position In which we And our¬ 
selves. The truth Is that Congress can¬ 
not repeal the fundamental laws of sup¬ 
ply and demand any more than it can 
alter the ebb and flow of ocean tides by 
legislation. 

Although many of the postwar prob¬ 
lems were unavoidable, some of our worst 
difiiculties have been aggravated by a 
fumbling administration and a confused 
policy which has followed one course one 
day and another another, while various 
departments and bureaus of the Govern¬ 
ment, often have worked at cress pur¬ 
poses. Those failures, misrepresenta¬ 
tions and miscalculations have not been 
chargeable to the legislative branch. 
The responsibility rests squarely with the 
executive departments and Congress will 
not willingly share the blame. 

The suggested renewc, of pnee con¬ 
trols will certainly encounter bitter op¬ 
position. The American people remem¬ 
ber too clearly the black markets and 
scarcities occasioned by the price-con¬ 
trol system enforced during the war 
years. They have noted that even be¬ 
fore controls were lifted in regard to 
sugar, for example, the mere fact that 
the date for removal of controls had been 
set made it possible for people to again 
buy sugar. They now see, although the 
controls have been completely lomoved, 
that price.? have not gone up unduh» in 
the case of tins commodity because of the 
fact there is sufficient sugar in the coun¬ 
try to meet reasonable needs. If price 
controls are reestablished, the door will 
be open for the return of the black mar¬ 
keteer, and although offlcia’ prices may 
be lov/er, the American housewife will 
again be confronted with empty shelves 
in the grocery .stoie. 

Congress made a determined eitort 
duung the past session to reduce the cost 
of living by subf^Lantial income-tax re¬ 
duction, which the majority firmly be¬ 
lieved would start a chain reaction of 
reduced costs all along the line. This 
program was blocked by the veto of 
President Truman, who is now calling 
for reduced prices, high wages, and bil¬ 
lions in loans or gifts abroad all at the 
same time. He has given no intimation 
of any change in his insistence on Hie 
continuation of high wartime t-r rates. 

It v;ould seem fundamental that If 
large sums are expended for buying re¬ 
lief supplies for Europe, that our domes¬ 
tic prices will tend to rise rather than to 
be reduced. 

It may well be that our own self-in¬ 
terest, not to mention limnanitaiian rea¬ 
sons, dictate.s that the starving peoples 
of Europe must be fed. It does come as 
a shock, however, that such urgent and 
Immediate needs have developed, and 
one cannot but wonder vhelher or not 
the administration has made a proper 
estimate of the present situation. Only 
a few months ago a rather unwilling 
Congress voted the funds that the ad¬ 
ministration said would be necessary to 


meet this crisis, and already we are told 
that far greater sums are needed this 
winter. Clearly the administration was 
greatly in error in its estimate of re¬ 
quirements a few months ago. One won¬ 
ders how accurate the present estimates 
may be. 

The American people have been placed 
in the position of a purchaccr who mokes 
the down payment on a car or refrigera¬ 
tor without knowing what pi ice he will 
eventually be expected to pa> or how 
long the payments must continue. 
Clearly, this Is not good business. Our 
Government agencies, although crying 
bitterly against the high costs of living, 
by their very method of making pur- 
char^cs, have forced up prices here at 
home. A private buyer who is con¬ 
fronted with the necessity of buying 
large supplies of some commodity docs 
not rush into the markets and announce 
the total of the purchase he is going to 
mate if ho is a wise businessman. In¬ 
stead. he placer, numerous small orders 
in different meukets and encourages his 
agents and brokers to buy wherever po.,- 
sible without advancing the price level. 
It IS not so with the bureaucrats who run 
our big Pedcial business. A ballyhoo is 
started even before the wheat, rubber, 
coal, or other commodity is available as 
to the huge quantity the Government 
will need for shipment abroad or for 
some other governmental purpose. The 
Inevitable result is sharp advances m the 
domestic price and increased costs to all 
pnvate buyers. * 

It would seem that the most impor¬ 
tant problem to be solved is to determine 
the full amount of foreign relief that will 
be necessary to accomplish. v/i.,h reason¬ 
able certainty, the rehabilitation of the 
areas now threatened by communism 
and then to determine whether or not 
it is within the capacity of our economy 
to meet this need, even though it v/ill 
entail an increase in the costs of living 
at home. If we are able to meet the 
lequirements, we mu^t then determine 
whether wc arc willing to do so and pay 
the heavy cost involved. Unless we pre 
pjcpared to go through the whole pro¬ 
gram and it has reasonable prospect of 
success, it is indeed foolhai dy to weaken 
our own position at home. As I see it, 
the re.'',istancp of the sweep o’" commu¬ 
nism with dollais may be successful, and 
then again it may not. 

There is another approach toward 
maintaining our national security, and 
that is adequate military preparedness. 
It would .jcem to be good insurance for 
us to take this problem very seriously and 
to insist on immediate implementation 
of a sound program. We have been 
drawn Into many wars in the past, and 
we have never been prepared. It is more 
than a pos.sibillty that if we reverse the 
procedure of the past and are reasonably 
prepared for the worst we may have no 
wars. Unfortunately, today we are not 
adequately prepared, if one can ever be 
In the atomic age. Certainly this is no 
time to procrastinate on what our policy 
is to be in that regard, whether we 
attempt to buy security abroad or 
whether we do not. 

Two things I feel confident should be 
done. We should prepare our land, sea, 
and air forces so that we have a strong 


and capable defoise, not on paper but in 
actuality, and at the same time, we 
should show the world by our every act 
and deed that our greatest desire Is for 
world peace and that our military 
strength is assembled primadly for that 
purpose. 

For centuries Britain dominated the 
seas. Her fleets patrolled the oceans and 
not only protected the island kingdoms 
from invasion but served as a stabiLz.ng 
Influence all over the world. Until the 
supremacy of British sea power was un¬ 
dermined by the development of the sub¬ 
marine and the airplane, a full-scale 
World War was not possible unless Brit¬ 
ain acquiesced or participated. Today, 
air power has to a large degree sur- 
plantcd sea power as the means by which 
the arteries of travel and frontiers of the 
world may be safeguarded. Oveiwhelm¬ 
ing air power supplemented, of course, 
by the necessary ground troops and naval 
detachments, in the control of a truly 
united group of nations, can maintain 
th'- peace of the world regardless of the 
veto, or willful action of any aggressor. 

If the danger to the world and to our 
free institutions Is as great as appears on 
the surface and from the reports of our 
statesmen, it would seem that common 
sense dictates that this Nation should 
meet its responsibility nov/. This is the 
time to establish a strong and ready sys¬ 
tem of national defense to back up the 
United Nations while that organization 
is in the formative period. It is during 
this postwar period of reconveislon and 
lehabllitation that the danger is great¬ 
est. If we act firmly now and make an 
all-out effort for fair and friendly rela¬ 
tion with all nations of the v/orld, the 
.'•kies will begin to clear. Such pait of 
the taxpayers’ money as may be allocated 
to this program will not be a gamble. 
Surely the peace of the world should be 
bought at any price tompatlble with 
honor and decency. I fear that foreign 
gifts and loans, unless backed up by po¬ 
tential milllaiy strength, are a gamble. 
When there is danger of fire, it is not the 
time to let insurance lapse on one’s 
dwelling. Unpleasant as the reality is, 
it .seems neces'^aiy that whaLover the 
solution may be for foreign aid, we 
should put our armed forces in a position 
of immediate readiness. 

In every war in the past, the fighting 
strength of our Nation has been drawn 
primarily from civilian components of 
the armed forces. In a nation, such as 
ours, a large standing force of profes¬ 
sionals is neither economical nor in ac¬ 
cordance With our national traditions. 
Our citizens would be loathe to see such 
a development. The alternative, there¬ 
fore, is to give every consideration and 
encouragement to the practical develop¬ 
ment of our National Guard and Organ¬ 
ized Reserves. These elements, so im- 
poitant in time of war, are usually neg¬ 
lected in time of peace. It is to the inter¬ 
est of us all to encourage and contribute 
our personal efforts to the establl.shment 
of these forces on a sound and efficient 
basis immediately. The country Is rich 
at the moment in millions of fine war- 
trained veterans and they should be 
helped and encouraged in the present 
task of molding these reserves into an 
effective force. They should be sorted 
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and assigned to units without more de¬ 
lay. A reasonable proportion of these 
organisations should be called to active 
training this coming year before the in¬ 
dividuals that would comprise them 
have rusted into obsolescence. At the 
moment we are either losing track of 
these veterans that are physically fit and 
ready, or they are tucked away In paper 
organizations or composite groups that 
amount to little more than a not-too-ac- 
eurate mailing list. 

For a niunber of years before World 
War H, I commanded an Infantry Regi¬ 
ment of Reserves. The plan in those 
days called for the regiment to be able 
to take the field 6 months after D-day. 
In this age of rockets, radar, and bomb¬ 
ers that fly at speeds approaching 600 
miles per hour, with cruising ranges of 
nearly half the circumference of the 
world, the time of readiness for Reserves 
should be before D-day. not after. 

We should also decide without further 
delay, the question of whether or not we 
are to have compulsory peacetime mili¬ 
tary training. How otherwise can our 
planners work out a long-time program. 
But let us remember that, if we adopt 
such a plan. It will not suffice unless fol¬ 
lowed through to the point of organizing 
the trainees into Reserves of which a suf¬ 
ficient number are fully equipped and 
ready for Immediate action. 

Our foreign-aid program will have a 
much better chance of succeeding 11 
backed up by military strength that is 
Immediate as well as potential. So will 
the United Nations. Under such circum¬ 
stances our patience will not be miscon¬ 
strued Into playing for time. If we are 
prepared and powerful at home, we can 
be more tolerant and less aggressive 
abroad. 


Now, You Tell Us, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 

or PKNNSTLVAMU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
New York Sun of November 14,1947: 

HOW, rov TELL VB, ME. rEESIDEirC 

On Monday nest, at the caU of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, Congress will meet 
In special session. Custom requires of the 
President that he shall then submit a mes¬ 
sage explaining the purposes of that extraor¬ 
dinary convocation. 

We should like, with all respect to bis 
high office, to inform him that the country 
la fed to its teeth with blah and blarney 
and buncombe We should like to tell him 
that we are now looking for facts and for 
dependable information. Above all. we 
should like to apprise him of the incon¬ 
vertible fact that a vast number of his in¬ 
formed fellow citizens expect from him at 
this time a compact and comprehenfilve state¬ 
ment about whither the Nation Is drifting 
and about what it may expect when It gets 
there. 

Fifteen long years of bombastic rhetorlo 
have made our people utterly sick and tired of 


rhetoric. We want only the offid. hard, un- 
questlmiBble truth. 

To put it another way, a steady diet of un¬ 
digested and indigestible reports has afflicted 
ua all with an intellectual stomach ache. 
These reports have been so numerous, the 
President's own accounts of them so unsat¬ 
isfactory. as to give rise to a lively ausplclon 
that Mr. Truman has not himself thoroughly 
studied or understood them, but has rather 
accepted them in their predigeated form as 
prepared for his personal use by advisers 
whose competency often has been open to 
question. 

We have had the so-called Anderson Report 
(by a Cabinet Committee on Food Problems) 
made public on September 26, when the 
Cltlsens Food Committee was appointed. 

We have had the ao-ealled Krug Report on 
world needs and United States capacities, 
made public on October 16 

We have had the so-called Nourse Report 
(by the President’s Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers) published on November 6 

Other reports submitted to Mr Truman or 
to Congress have been the Wedemeyer Re¬ 
port on China (for some mysterious reason 
never made public); the Additional Report of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, Congress of 
the United States; the report of the Emer¬ 
gency Economic Commission for Europe; the 
report on the Luckman operation; and, now 
at least, tbc voluminous Harrlman Report. 

Out of this accumulation rises, as the 
genie In an ancient tale arose from a bottle, 
a monstrous impression that instead of oper¬ 
ating under some clear and integrated pro¬ 
gram. the administration at Washington has 
been groping through mists of shadowy rec¬ 
ommendations presented by persons who 
were not sure of what they were talking 
about, and who rarely agreed among them¬ 
selves—who had neither final authority nor 
any intermediate power of collective per¬ 
suasion. 

Yet the country is calling for a clear and 
authuritaUve statement on foreign policy and 
a convincing affirmation telling what the do¬ 
mestic policies of the administration really 
are 

The time has come for President Truman 
to submit a factual statement on what his 
administration has done, and proposes to 
do, especially with respect to the coordina¬ 
tion of European aid (under the Marshall 
plan) and on the granting of at least a meas¬ 
ure of relief from the Intolerable burdens of 
inflation and taxation under which the 
people of the United States are now groaning 

The general public has been patient with 
discussion, debate, and prolixity at Washing¬ 
ton to a point at which patience has ceased 
to be a virtue It Is thoroughly disgusted 
with the multiplicity of what seem to be 
undercover maneuvers bearing upon the 
Presidential campaign of 1648. 

Public attention has centered upon an 
amazing build-up designed to bring our peo¬ 
ple to a plunge into additional billions of 
dollars for the relief of Europe But we do 
not know, because the administration has 
never Udd us, to what extent, or to what end, 
this dive will submerge us. our children, and 
our children’s chUdren unto remote gen¬ 
erations. We cannot even obtain precise In¬ 
formation about what we are now shipping 
abroad or on the probable effects of those 
shipments upon our domestic cost of living. 

Bureaucrats toss off suggestions of mil¬ 
lions, even bUllons, as a grindstone throws 
off water under a sharpening blade. But the 
American people are beginning to ask what 
are the axes which are thru being whetted. 
If the President aiid his fuzzy-minded ad¬ 
visers think that this process la going to con¬ 
tinue Indefinitely, they utterly misinterpret 
the present ground swell of public sentiment. 

The President and his executive depart¬ 
ments alone are In position to coordinate the 
conflicting data of Innumerable unsynchro- 
blzed departmental reports. But he and his 
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advisers seem reluctant to impart such infor¬ 
mation as the planners may have. To cite 
a single example, we have yet to receive from 
tbs White House a clear statement about the 
reckless and ill-timed buying for export by 
governmental agencies. We do know that the 
Government bought 19.000,000 bushels of 
wheat on one day and that, as a result, the 
price of wheat advanced a dollar a bushel. 
Then the President set up the Luckman com¬ 
mittee. 

This country la glad to help alleviate the 
suffering of others, but among the things 
which our people would like to know is how 
we are going to finance aid to Europe to the 
time of twenty billions without further 
boosting our own cost of living. How will 
this affect taxes? Why do we not propose to 
tap the $15,000,000,000 already held In the 
United States In gold reserves and Invest¬ 
ments by nationals of the very coimtrles we 
expect to help? Are we to continue to ad¬ 
vance political subsidies for the purpose of 
holding up domestic prices until after the 
votes have been counted next year? Shall 
we waste additional billions to be sqiiandered 
in Europe’s black markets? 

We respectfully suggest to the President 
that before be submits that message to Con¬ 
gress he give serious thought to the hunger 
of our American people for the truth and for 
a concrete and practical program 


Hoaxing Problem in Connecticat 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM J. MILLER 

OF coKNEcncxnr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I requested the legis¬ 
lative counsel to prepare a bill that would 
prevent the Administrator of Housing 
and Home Financing from disposing of 
the so-called Lanham Act permanant 
housing In areas where the housing 
shortage is acute Due to the rush of 
committee work, the legislative counsel 
could not have the bill prepared for in¬ 
troduction today. It will, therefore, be 
introduced at a later date. 

During the recent congressional recess, 
I had numerous conferences with mem¬ 
bers of the local housing authorities 
throughout Connecticut. Last month 
Mr. Raymond Foley, Administrator of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, is¬ 
sued a new regulation, known as Public 
Regulation No. 1, which sets forth the 
procedure to be followed in the disposal 
of Lanham Act housing. If this regula¬ 
tion is put into effect, hundreds of fam¬ 
ilies now residing in these Lanham Act 
projects will be subject to possible evic¬ 
tion upon 90 days’ notice. 

Mr. Foley contends that his new regu¬ 
lation carries out the Intent of Congress. 
He determines this intent from language 
found in the Wolcott bill which passed 
the House late last spring. This bill, how¬ 
ever, did not secure the approval of the 
Senate. 

The only law on the subject of disposal 
of Lanham Act housing is the Lanham 
Act itself. Under the Lanham Act the 
Administrator is supposed to dispose of 
the housing as expeditiously as possible 
and in the public Interest, following the 
end of the war emergency. No one can 
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successfully contend that it is in the pub¬ 
lic interest to dispose of these projects 
at a time when thousands of families are 
trying to secure rentals in any of these 
projects. 

On October 22,1947.1 attended a meet¬ 
ing in Hartford, Conn., at which there 
were present 42 representatives of hous¬ 
ing authorities and local disposition com¬ 
mittees of 12 municipalities In the State 
of Connecticut. In these 12 municipali¬ 
ties there are 3,807 units of permanent 
war housing, all of which are fully oc¬ 
cupied, and there are on file with the 
re.spective housing authorities 11,760 ap¬ 
plicants. 

I shall Insert as part of my remarks a 
resolution adopted at this meeting, 
which contains the thoughts of Connec¬ 
ticut residents who have lived with this 
housing problem for the past few years. 
I am also including a copy of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Raymond Foley. Admin¬ 
istrator of the Hou.slng and Home Fi¬ 
nance Agency, written by Mr. George T. 
Holbrook who acted as chairman of the 
Hartford meeting to which I have re¬ 
ferred. 

To the thousands of families involved, 
this IS just as great an emergency as that 
of providing relief for Europe I hope it 
will be possible during this special ses¬ 
sion for the House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee to report out legislation 
that will prevent the sale of Lanham Act 
housing at this time. 

It Is well to bear In mind that no sub¬ 
sidies are involved in this type of hous¬ 
ing, In most cases the projects are more 
than self-supporting and the local com¬ 
munities receive adequate funds In lieu 
of taxes. 

Every member of the Connecticut 
Hou.se delegation, supported by Senator 
Raymond E Baldwin of Connecticut and 
Governor James L. McConaughy, have 
urged Mr. Foley to hold up the sale of 
the housing units to which I have re¬ 
ferred. 

The resolution and letter follow: 

At a meeting held at the Heublln Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn . October 22. 1947, at which 
were present 42 representatives of housing 
authorities and local dispoaltlon commit¬ 
tees of 12 municipalities In the State of 
Connecticut. It was unanimously resolved, 
that- 

“Whereas in aid municipalities there are 
3.807 units of permanent war housing, all 
of which are fully occupied, and 

“Whereas the seriousness of the shortage of 
rental housing la evidenced by 11,760 appli¬ 
cations on file with the respective housing 
authorities, as follows; 
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Whereas any sales at the present time wlU 
result In the eviction of a large majority of 


tenants, which will complicate an already 
desperate situation in such 12 communities: 
Therefore be It 

Resolved, That we. 42 representatives of 
bousing authorities and disposition commit¬ 
tees of the following municipalities In the 
State of Connecticut, embracing Bristol, East 
Hartford. Glastonbury. Hartford. Manchester, 
New Britain, New Haven. Rocky Hill, Strat¬ 
ford, Waterbury, West Hartford, and Wethers¬ 
field, hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact necessary legislation 
to postpone the sale of all Lanham Act war- 
housing properties In the afore-mentioned 
municipalities until the present acute and 
critical housing shortage has been abated; 
and be It further 

"Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the Connecticut delegation 
In Congress, Gov James McConaughy. and 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
Raymond Foley *’ 

Housing AuxHoaiTY, 

Town op Wethersfiei.d, 

V/ether•ifield, Conn , November 6, 1947 
Raymond Foley, 

Administrator, Housing and Home 

Financing, Washington, D C 

De\r Sm* This letter Is written as chair¬ 
man of a committee of representatives of 12 
communities in Connecticut In which war 
housing was built and hence are interested in 
disposition 

Attached hereto Is a resolution and peti¬ 
tion passed at a meeting held on October 22. 
At that meeting were present three Congress¬ 
men. together with repiesentotlves of the 
Governor and Senator Baldwin. 

It w.-js also desired by the committee that 
I write you concerning this situation. 

The petition has been deliberately worded 
to limit action to the 12 communities named. 
The committee feels that local determina¬ 
tion as to disposition is of paramount Im¬ 
portance It feels that any community that 
desires war housing sold at this time should 
have that privilege, but In respect to the 12 
communities, that the sale of such prop¬ 
erty at this time Is a grave error and will 
result in very serious community problems 

Public regulation No 1 changes the pri¬ 
ority of purchasers in event of sale, giving 
veteians generally preference over tenants 
who are not veterans. As a large majority 
of tenants are nonveterans, sale will result 
In the eviction of such tenants Housing 
conditions In these communities are such 
that they will be unable to find housing 
there, and the situation In Connecticut gen¬ 
erally is such that no housing is available 
elsewhere You will In effect put a great 
many hundreds of men, women, children and 
babies on the street with no shelter whatso¬ 
ever, and with winter approaching you will 
create a condition which we believe will be 
without parallel In this country. 

The housing shortage in Connecticut Is 
greater than at any time during the war. 
During the war a great many temporary units 
were built but were not occupied because 
war workers refused to live In them. Some 
of these were torn down, but the majority 
are still here Every one of these units Is 
now occupied, and there Is a largo waiting 
list of veterans who are willing to move in 
at any time. It Is to be remembered that 
these units are substandard and ones in 
which war workers refused to live, and hence 
is a very good example of the acute shortage 
of housing now existing throughout the 
State. 

The vast majority of the veteran tenants 
In war housing are unable or unwilling to 
buy. A great many veterans are occupying 
units which will be altogether too small to 
meet their needs when their families In¬ 
crease. and, hence, be a very poor investment. 
Indeed, the addition of children to some of 
the families makes a condition now unsatis¬ 
factory and which will be entirely bad before 


very long. Practically all of the veterans will 
have to avail themselves of their OI loan 
privileges in order to buy. A great many of 
such veterans are contemplating going into 
business for themselves after obtaining 
training and experience in the work that they 
are now doing, and, hence, are unwilling to 
use up their credit In buying a house, because 
they will need It when they go out into the 
business world for themselves. Hence, the 
same condition exists as to veteran tenants 
being dispossessed as Is a case of nonvet¬ 
erans. If you go through with the sales you 
will force some of these veterans to buy In 
sheer desperation, which will result In build¬ 
ing up a large volume of opinion adverse to 
Federal housing generally 

Should the last order be rescinded and the 
former order giving priority to present ten¬ 
ants be rclmtated it Is probable that there 
would bo somewhat less disruption resulting 
from sales, but In our opinion that is not 
the proper procedure We feel that no action 
should be taken to sell war housing at this 
time However. If It Is sold we feel that 
before doing so you owe the duty to each 
local community to consult with It as to the 
sale, due to the change In priority. In order 
to get the best possible advice as to disposi¬ 
tion, and your failure to do so will be a viola¬ 
tion of the promises made many times to the 
communities to the effect that they will be 
consulted Wo feel that the change In the 
order as to sale was made without consulta¬ 
tion, and hence you should again confer with 
the communities before taking definite 
action 

It hOB been intimated that your action in 
proceeding with sale of war housing Is be¬ 
cause Congress has Indicated Its desire that 
such should be done, and have apparently 
based this upon the provisions of the Wol¬ 
cott bill Frankly, this seems strange to us, 
since the Wolcott bill has not passed the 
Senate, and. hence, we feel cannot be deemed 
an expression of the wishes of Congress It 
is urged that you get from Congress a much 
more definite expression of Its desires than 
appear to exist at present before proceeding 
further 

Most of the 12 communities are now en¬ 
gaged In consideration of building under the 
Connecticut State Act passed during the 
lost session and which permits construction 
of housing for veterans The work Involved 
is very considerable and is taking up a great 
deal of time Because of that fact the local 
housing authorities and disposition com¬ 
mittees cannot give too much time to an 
over-all consideration of disposition of war 
housing. It is the desire of the committee 
to consider disposition generally and to sug¬ 
gest general procedures which will meet local 
conditions with minor variations wheic nec¬ 
essary for a particular community and which 
wo feel will be of considerable benefit to you. 
We feel that It Is absolutely essential that 
disposition be orderly, so that there will 
not be disruption In the smaller communi¬ 
ties which la bound to result through whole¬ 
sale dumping of housing on the market We 
are not in a position to discuss this phase 
of the question at this time but will give 
you the benefit of our work as soon as it 
Is accomplished. We are sorry that there 
will have to be some delay, but can assure 
you that It is because of conditions beyond 
our control. 

It may be that the conditions In Con¬ 
necticut as to housing are much worse 
than In other parts of the country. We can¬ 
not help but feel that the true facts of the 
situation here have not been presented to 
you, or have been presented In a form which 
did not bring fully into focus the condition 
with which we are faced. When the Wolcott 
bill was under consideration by Congress, 
Public Housing felt that it should be de¬ 
feated because it did not show sufficient 
knowledge of housing conditions. As a re¬ 
sult of suggestions from Public Housing, a 
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delegation of tenants and cltlaens of Oon- 
nectlcut appeared in protest of that blU. A 
good msoF of the people who made the aac> 
rUloe of i^ipearing have definitely expramed 
tbm opinion that they have been double- 
crorned by Public Bousing, because of the 
change In priority of sale and because you 
appear to be forcing sale of war bousing at 
a time when it will cause extreme dlstrees 
to Ihe people involved, as well as to the com- 
mtmity m which it is located. The tenants, 
whether veterans or not, their families and 
friends In the communities and elsewhere 
are up In arms over the sales. In fact, it Is 
not execration to say that they are becom¬ 
ing enraged. A result is that your action 
Is building up the mass of opinion adverse 
to Federal housing generally and Includes 
evmy phase of your activities. It Is zny opin¬ 
ion that you are causing the creation of a 
group of people who will actively oppose any 
efforts of your agency and may well be a group 
whose opposition will make that which you 
have heretofore encountered seem very mild 
by comparison. 

We are fully appreciative of the fact that 
you have the duty of complying with the 
laws \mder which you operate, and that you 
have the further duty of trying to follow the 
express desires of Congress, whether former¬ 
ly enacted Into a law or not. However, we 
also feel that imless directed speclflcally to 
do something that will result In harm to the 
community Involved, you should interpret 
your duties Insofar as you con to meet the 
desires of the community, and should give 
each community the opportunity to be 
heard, and to appeal to Congress If that Is 
their only remedy, awaiting the reaction of 
Congress to such appeal before taking any 
drastic action such as you are doing 

Again I want to emphasise that we feel 
that tale should occur in any community 
where it desires sales, and a delay should 
occur only at the request of the community 
Involved. We feel that each community 
should be Informed of the proposed action 
and given a reasonable opportunity to ex- 
preaa an. opinion before sale actually takes 
place, and tbei only If the community con¬ 
sents to the sale. 

We are requesting an opportunity to ap¬ 
pear before the Gamble committee, the re¬ 
quest being made through Senator Baldwin 
at his suggestion. I feel sure that the com- 
mmiltiee will want to be represented In any 
hearmg that may take place 

As suggested above, we want the con¬ 
tinued <H^>ortunlty of presenting at least 
general plans for disposition. In the larger 
cities the problem of war hoiislng occupies 
but a small portion of the time of the Bous¬ 
ing Authority and its staff, their interest 
being centered in slum clearance and similar 
projects Hence those authorities will be 
glad to be relieved from duties respecting 
war housing. Nevertheless, as you will see 
from the petition, the cities of New Haven 
and Hartford feel that salea at this time will 
create problems in those cities so serious 
that disposition should be delayed. 

The commissioners of housing authori¬ 
ties in smaller communities imdertook the 
work Involved as a amall contribution to the 
war effort. The time spent by the commis¬ 
sioners has been oonsidersble and practically 
all of U8 would be delighted to be relieved 
of such obligations, except for the present 
housing oondltlons. We feel that our duty 
to the veterans and community la greater 
now than at any time in the post. Oon- 
tlnuatloD of war housing in status quo, 
until the present desperate altuation ends, 
Will be a contribution of something, far too 
little, to the boys who served us. The smaller 
oommunltles want their war housing sold 
at the proper time and under proper pro¬ 
cedure. These communities do not desire 
oontlnuatlon of war housing any longer than 
needed. However, the time and manner of 
sale Is of utmost Importance because of the 


effect on them, and they feel emphatleaUy 
that sales should not take place now. 

We feel that our situation in Connecticut 
has not been adequately presented to you, 
or you would not have ordered sale of any 
project over the protest of the community 
Involved. It may be that the conditions here 
are unique and that special consideration In 
needed. We have no information upon which 
to base an opinion. We urge upon you to 
have a very thorough investigation made 
as to conditions in these 12 communities, 
and until such is completed and the con¬ 
clusions discussed with the communities, 
you hold In abeyance all action looking 
toward any aolee affecting them. Wa stand 
ready to give you every poaalble assistance 
We feel that you have the right and power 
to stop the sale of war housing In any com¬ 
munity which protests, certainly until you 
have made an investigation, and hence the 
responsibility for failure to do so rests solely 
wtlh you and will be In violation of the 
promises of your predecessors In olBce. If you 
Bie unable to i^*ee with that conclualon, 
we respectfully request that opportunity bo 
given to appeal to Congress for appropriate 
relief before sales take place 
Respectfully yours, 

Oeorge T Holbrook. 

CHolrman 


Witnesses’ Rights 


EXTENSION OP REBIARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN McDowell 

OF PEBrWSYl.VANlA 

IN THE HObBE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. November 17,19i7 
Ml'. McDowell Mr. speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, 1 include the following communica¬ 
tion published tn the Washington Post 
of November 14, 1947: 

WiiNissEs’ rights 

A COMMUinCATION 

I have read with much Interest your No¬ 
vember 6 editorial, Bpesklng of Americanism 
This editorial is In line with many other 
comments which you have published with re¬ 
gard to the activities of the Thomas C3om- 
mlttee on Un-American Activities. In spite 
of many conciliatory phrases In your articles, 
and an evident willingness on your part to 
compromise to a certain extent on these 
Issues, it remslns true that your views, as 
expressed on this subject, are based on what 
I can only regard as fundamental misconcep¬ 
tions. 

The most plausible argument In defense of 
the recalcitrant attitude of some of the per¬ 
sons summoned before the Thomas commit¬ 
tee is that they v/ere In substance being 
asked to Incriminate themselves In viola¬ 
tion of their constitutional rights and Im¬ 
munities In that regard. The main objec¬ 
tions were raised over Ihe simple question 
addressed to several of these reluctant wit¬ 
nesses, “Are you a Communist?” 

Now committees of either branch of Con¬ 
gress, duly empowered to make Investiga¬ 
tions. have the clear legal authority to sum¬ 
mon witnesses, and in general at least to re¬ 
quire truthful answers to questions relevant 
to the authorized investigation. These com- 
xnitteea, like the courts, must respect the pro¬ 
vision of the fifth amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution, which requires that “No person 
* * * shall be compelled In any criminal 

case to be a witness against himself.*’ But 
the key to the true meaning of this provision 
In the fifth amendment is to be found In the 
phrase “In any criminal case.” 


As hss been stated by the Supreme Cotirt 
in a leading case. “The object of the amend¬ 
ment Is to establish • • • that no one 
ahaii be compelled to give teatlmony which 
may expose him to prosecution for crime. 
It la not declared that he nwy not be com¬ 
pelled to testify to facts which may im pgtr 
his reputation for probity or even tend to dis¬ 
grace him; but the line is drawn at testimony 
that may expose him to prosecution “ (Hole 
V. Henkel, 201 U. B. 43. at p. 66 ) 

It la not a crime under the laws of the 
United States for any person to hold boliofs 
in accordance with the tenets of communism 
Neither is It a crime under the laws of the 
United States for any person to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party. Neither Is it a 
crime under the laws of Califomta or of an \ 
other State to hold such beliefs or such pnnv 
membership. Therefore, the Inquiry befoir 
the Thomas committee as to such beliefs oi 
such membership Is not, as a matter of plain 
common sense, or as a matter of technical 
legal reasoning, an Instance of compelling 
any person "to give testimony which may 
expose him to prosecution for crime “ 

The fifth amendment does not protect wU- 
nesses either in judicial courts or before oon- 
greoslonal committees from inquiries that 
“pry Into their private affairs,” or tend to em¬ 
barrass them or disgrace them tlioroughly In 
the opinions of others, or even that expose 
actual criminality in cases where such crim¬ 
inality la no longer punishable legally, as 
in the case of crimes that have been effective¬ 
ly pardoned, or which have been outlawed 
by the statutes of limitations. As the Su¬ 
preme Court stated in Hale against Henkel, 
“the line Is drawn st testimony that may ex¬ 
pose him to prosecution *' 

A moment’s reflection ought to convince 
anyone that parties in leg^ salons (and 
witnesses who are not parties and who have 
no present Interest to be served by tbe liti¬ 
gation) are constantly called upon to give 
testimony about shady transactions, uneth¬ 
ical and unoonscientioua dealings on their 
own part, breaches of contract occurring 
Without any moral excuse, negligence more 
or leas gross and rldiculoiis. all of which may 
load to substantial or even ruinous legal lia¬ 
bility to make reparation or to pay damagef> 

And as to compulsory inquiries by govern¬ 
mental bodies, the briefest reflection about 
our tax system, or about investigations by the 
Federal Trade Commission, or the National 
Labor Relations Board, should demonstrate 
to one that there Is no general immunity in 
favor of persons who feel that their “private 
affairs” are being pried Into car who point out 
that the questions may greatly embarrass 
and truly disgrace them. 

Tour editorial takes the view that the 
Thomas committee’s method “has the effect 
of denying rights which are Implicit in our 
constitutional philosophy.” But our consti¬ 
tutional philosophy Is based on a balance 
of interests as between governmental powei 
and private right or immunity. The legisla¬ 
tive power given to Congress Is extremely 
Important and It Is better that legislation 
should be based on infoimation rather un¬ 
dertaken In ignorance of actual sltuatlour. 
This implies that Congress and Its commit¬ 
tees have the right and duty to use com¬ 
pulsory methods to secure appropriate in¬ 
formation. This conclusion has been sev¬ 
eral times emphatically supported by Su¬ 
preme Court decisions. (See, for example. 
McQrain v. Daugtierty (273 U. S 136), in re 
Chapman (186. U. 8, 661), Jumey v. MoCracl - 
en (394 U. B. 126).) 

The recognition of the appropriateness of 
these inquiries is certainly a part of oui con¬ 
stitutional philosophy, and indeed not pri¬ 
marily to render Impregnable selected indi¬ 
vidual legal immunities, however historic, 
but rather, as the preamble to the Constitu¬ 
tion Itself states, "In order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice. Insure do¬ 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
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defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty*' for all the 
people. 

To determine accurately what measures 
will adequately Insure domestic tranquillity 
or provide for the common defense, the 
Houses of Congress must make many choices, 
among alternative possible courses of action. 
It seems obvious that It will be better to 
have these choices founded on concrete in¬ 
formation rather than guesswork. Since the 
function of Congress will often be to ward 
off dangers that menace our domestic tran¬ 
quillity or that threaten to deprive ua of the 
blessings of liberty (that is, of the beneiits 
of our present liberties), these inquiries of 
Congress and its committees may frequently 
be addressed to minority groups and crusad¬ 
ers. who are thought by Members of Con¬ 
gress to be potentially dangerous. 

The dominant purpose and the characteris¬ 
tic effect of these inquiries and investigations 
are to obtain helpful information The ef¬ 
fect on individual witnesses is one of the In- 
ccmveniences of living in a highly organized 
society. 

Obviously, some tribunal, rather than the 
recalcitrant individual, must he the ultimate 
Judge of the pioprlety of the questions asked. 

Primarily this tribunal would seem to he 
the House of Congress itself that authorized 
the investigation And In a practical sense 
the ruling of the investigating committee 
may be controlling. But in the present in¬ 
stance the relevancy and propriety of the 
questions about Communist Party member¬ 
ship and Communist beliefs seem to me to be 
hardly debatable from a logical point of view, 
whatever tribunal la called upon to decide 
the Issue It is not a question really of rele¬ 
vancy or of limitations on the legislative 
power of Congress In the premises, but rather 
of alleged immunities of the Individual as 
against the power of the Government of the 
United States, acting in a preliminary way 
to safeguard by adequate factual investiga¬ 
tions the great interests committed to It 

But how Is the scope of these individual 
immunities to be determined? We must in¬ 
deed draw a line of demarcation between 
governmental power and private rights In 
this field as in many other fields But in 
relation to this particular problem of com¬ 
pulsory testimony, the Constitution has It¬ 
self drawn the line, and has used the crim¬ 
inal case concept as the basis and the limit 
of the constitutional Immunity. 

The line thus drawn is not essentially 
technical, but practical and popular The 
line of demarcation has been drawn so as to 
balance the needs of practical government, 
based on maeslvc democratic forces, against 
the claims of the Individual To extend the 
Immunity of the fifth amendment beyond 
that conception would not be to cany out 
the spirit of the Constitution as against 
the letter, but would be to upset the balance 
between great conflicting needs which the 
letter of the Constitution was intended to 
reconcile. 

The true philosophy of the Constitution 
is to be found in what the fifth amendment 
does not say. as well as in what it does say. 
The specification of certain cases of immu¬ 
nity from testimonial compulsion implies 
that that immunity docs not attach in other 
situations. Obviously, the literal provisions 
of the Constitution must all be taken Into 
account, and not merely one set of them. 
But It Is equally true that our reasoning 
about the philosophy of the Constitution, 
the spirit of the Constitution, and the gen¬ 
eral purposes of the system must be based 
on all the provisions handed down to us. and 
not merely on certain selected passages. 

Chasles S. Collub, 

Professor of Law, 
Gcorgre Washington University. 

Washington. 


Address Before CoBventioB of Americans 
for Democratic Action 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or INDIANA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reccrd. I wish to include a speech made 
by me before the Indiana-Ohio regional 
convention of the organization, Ameri¬ 
cans for Democratic Action. 

This speech was made last Saturday 
afternoon at Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio: 

I am thankful for this opportunity to 
speak to the delegates attending this Ohio- 
Indiana regional convention of students for 
democratic action. It Is especially gratifying 
to know that this convention Is being held 
at Wilberforce University, one of America's 
great educational Institutions that has done 
so much for the youth of the country. 

The officers and members of your organ¬ 
ization are to be congiatulated for the serv¬ 
ice which you are rendering in educating and 
informing the youth of America on the Im¬ 
portant problems confronting our Govern¬ 
ment, both from a domestic and interna¬ 
tional standpoint 

Two world wars have been fought within 
the lifetime of the older people now living 
After World War I, we experienced glgaiitic 
reconstruction problems At that time, nu¬ 
merous mistakes were made by our national 
and international leaders In trying to solve 
those great problems We arc at present in¬ 
volved in the solution of more gigantic 
problems, caused by the aftermath of a far 
more devastating conflict than we endured 
30 years ago It is highly important that the 
American people should not make the same 
mistakes which we made after World War I 
In order to avoid these pitfalls, the Congress 
and the leaders of your Government need the 
advice and guidance of organizations such as 
yours and other groups throughout the 
country, both collectively and Individually 
Your elected leaders will always readily re¬ 
spond to public opinion in the solution of 
these governmental problems 

For over 6 years the economy of the world 
was torn asunder by the greatest war in all 
history This economy cannot be returned 
to normalcy In a few months or a few years 
It will take time, work, solemn thought and 
sound Judgment on the part of your national 
and world leaders to bring us successfully 
through this trying period 

HIGH COST Of LIVING 

Millions of Americans are more Interested 
in an immediate lowering of the high cost 
of living than any other problem. The re- 
'sponsibllity for the present high prices can 
be directly placed on the doorstep of World 
War n. 

Since Pearl Harbor our Nation’s leaders 
have had the responsibility of controlling 
our economy through emergency regulations, 
until we can again attain a normal peace¬ 
time production When the Japs made their 
malicious attack In 1041 our President and 
Congress immediately inaugurated artificial 
controls in order to carry us through the 
hazardous wartime period These emergency 
regulations kept down the cost of living to a 
remarkable degree for over 6 years, In spite 
of inflationary pressures from selfish Inter- 
f38t8 and politicians. It is estimated that 


price coiitrolB during that period saved the 
America*' consumer over $8,000,000,000. 

Immediately after VJ-day, lobbyists and 
profiteering groups converged on Washington 
to pressure Congress and spread propaganda 
throughout the country that price controls 
must not be extended. 

We have discovered, to our sorrow, that 
the termination of the shooting war did not 
restore our economy to peacetime operation. 

It is the duty cf the American people to 
devote some sound thinking to our economic 
danger and not blindly follow self-seeking 
interests for the solution to their problems. 
Had the people throughout the country 
realized this a year ago last June they would 
not have allowed the Congress to sabotage 
price control and launch us into this mael¬ 
strom of inflationary high prices. Artificial 
controls kept the cost of living down suc¬ 
cessfully during the war, and they should 
have been continued until we recovered from 
the war upheaval 

Today we hear and read statements from 
radio commentators and some newspapers 
blasting forth false propaganda on who is 
responsible for high prices. The consuming 
public is more concerned with legislative 
remedies which will bring the cost of living 
back to normal The American people well 
recollect the full-page advertisements which 
were placed in the newspapers throughout 
the country 18 months ago, urging Congress 
to “eliminate price controls, all pi ice con¬ 
trols, Including those on food, and produc¬ 
tion on all the things we need will step up 
fast Prices will quickly adjust themselves 
to reasonable levels ” If you have forgotten 
those advertisements of 18 months ago, and 
the people responsible for them, go to your 
local newspaper and ask to see their flies 

President Truman has on several occasions 
asked this Eightieth Congicss to take con¬ 
structive steps against Inflation and to cur¬ 
tail monopolistic profits, taut without result 
It Is my earnest hope that when the leader¬ 
ship and Members of this Eightieth Con¬ 
gress return to Washington for the special 
session next Monday they will realize that 
the rising cost of living threatens our whole 
economy and the peace of the world 

Congressional Members should visit homes 
In Industrial and metropolitan areas where 
the heads of some families are trying to feed 
from 6 to 10 people on 92-cent butter, dollar 
pork chops, 80-cent eggs, 20-cent milk, 14- 
cent bread, and other necessities relatively 
high 1 hope our legislators will bo convinced 
that veterans, who a'-e selling their war 
bonds to buy the above necessities, cannot 
go on doing this forever. 

It is astounding to learn that many Indus¬ 
tries right now In the middle of great pros¬ 
perity are hedging against overproduction 
and curtailing output Too many manufac¬ 
turers think prosperity rests on a planned 
scarcity as a means of sustaining prices rather 
than on expanded demand caused by cutting 
prices. Can it be that certain monopolies are 
desirous of feathering their own bed so that 
they can rest comfortably In a depression 
that will be sure to come If this “boom and 
bust” economy is not curtailed? 

The farmers of the Midwest should be par¬ 
ticularly aroused over a repetition of their 
experience after World War I They can easily 
detect the same legislative tendency that gave 
them the lean, poverty-stricken years during 
the 1920’8 and led them Into the dark de¬ 
pression of the early IdSO's. It was the crip¬ 
pling of the consuming purchasing power of 
that period that brought 12-cent corn and 
SO-cent wheat with its accompanying fore¬ 
closures and lack of prosperity. When the 
industrial workers cannot purchase the farm¬ 
ers* products in abundance agriculture will 
start into an economic tallspln. The propa¬ 
ganda machine of the special-interest group 
has succeeded in driving a w^ge between the 
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farmer and the wage earner. The welfare of 
the farmer and labor is Interdependent— 
prosperity for the one means prosperity for 
the other. 

All our economic groups—labor. Industry, 
agriculture, business (both large and small)— 
should stop. look, and listen. Unselfish co¬ 
operation of all segments of our economy is 
essential to defeat this Inflationary tallsplii 
In which we are now embroiled. 

The American people will always rally as 
one in a critical emergency. We have arrived 
at that emergency now. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

1 have Introduced a labor extension service 
bill in Congress This bill will aid in extend¬ 
ing useful and practical Information among 
wage earners and Ir crease the resources and 
facilities available to them. It will establish 
a Labor Extension Service in the Department 
of Laboi. administered by the Secretary of 
Labor it will also greatly aid the creative 
capacities of workers who together with the 
farmers, comprise the Nation's basic produc¬ 
tive assets. It would set up a cooperative 
plan between the Department of Labor, col¬ 
leges, and universities, so wage and salary 
earners could take advantage of these educa¬ 
tional facilities. This would comprise 
classes and discussion groups so they could 
learn more about their everyday problems in 
Industry and in their communities Under 
this plan, workers would be able to secure 
teachers In labor history, labor economics, 
collective bargaining, labor Journalism, labor- 
management relations, and other essential 
problems This facility will be available to 
any and all groups of workers who may apply 
for these services. It would operate under a 
State Labor Extension Board consisting of at 
least 9 and not more than IB members, work¬ 
ing in cooperation with approved inailtu- 
tions. Standards would be set up by the 
Department of Labor fot these services which 
would have to be met by the vailous educa¬ 
tional Institutions. 

UNFINISHED UEOISLATION 

This legislation is only one of numerous 
bills which the Congress should consider and 
enact for the progress and welfare of the 
great mass of our people 1 could briefly 
mention some of the pieces of legislation 
which can be classified as unfinished busi¬ 
ness This Eightieth Congress has neglected 
much-needed legislation to provide homes for 
millions of veterans and other groups 
throughout the country Pull employment, 
minimum wage, antiinflation, antilynching, 
PEPC. flood control and river development, 
and public health are other Important and 
necessary legislative problems which this 
Coiigress should consider and enact befoie 
adjournment next year. 

ANTI-POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 

The antl-poll-tnx legislation is highly nee- 
esaary at this time because it will give the 
franchise to almost 10,000,000 citizens of our 
country of all races 

The enactment of this legislation is more 
necessary and essential today than at any 
time in our history Our Government has 
assumed the leadership of the world Our 
democracy miut radiate practical examples 
of liberty and freedom for all the world to 
emulate If we are to spread democracy 
abroad, the finest and most effective way to 
bring that about Is to encourage the spread 
of democracy at home. 

We could well pattern after Australia In 
practicing tJrue democracy. In that great 
country there is a poll tax, but it is a poll 
tax in reverse The citizen who pays the tax 
Is the cltleen who falls to discharge his patri¬ 
otic duty ^ t voting. If a poll tax existed at 
all In relation to the right to vote, it should 
be inflicted as a penalty for not voting and 
applied to every man and woman in America 
of voting age 

In this critical period of world history our 
Congress should now and forever unshackle, 


as far as we are able, unfair, unfortunate, and 
unpatriotic restrictions and give to all people 
of our country in the very fullest degree the 
right to vote 

The passage of this legislation will give to 
over 10,000.000 people the right and the privi¬ 
lege to vote without paying a poll tax. It will 
flee from this handicap and limitation, ap¬ 
proximately 7.000,000 white citizens and 
3,000,000 citizens of the Negro race More¬ 
over, it will Btimulaie an interest in govern¬ 
ment It will make for better citizenship. It 
will bring about more intense representation 
on the part of elected officials By giving this 
great segment of our population the right to 
vote it will eventually bring about legislation 
that will improve housing conditions, health, 
education, employment, and other progress 
which will improve the American way of life 

Millions of persons today cannot vote on 
these Important issues, and by reason of tlie 
poll tax they ore not receiving the repre¬ 
sentation to which ^hey are justly entitled 

We must remember that these 10.000 000 
disfranchised citizens were not barred from 
donning the uniform of their country and 
ollerlng their Uvea to preserve liberty and 
freedom, not only In this country but 
throughout the entire globe. It occurs to 
me that if the man has the right and privi¬ 
lege of defending his country in battle he 
merits the right to cast his ballot for the 
men and women who will represent him in 
his National Government 

l<et us pass this anti-poll-tax legislation 
and give to a great segment of our own 
people the right to full, free, and complete 
citizenship, within the confines of their own 
country, and that will be the most effective 
message of democracy that we can send out 
to the other nations of the world It will 
liifoim them that we not only stand for 
domocrncy abroad but we are pinctlcmg It 
at home 

president’s committee on CIVIL BIGHTS 

One of the greatest acoompHshments of 
President Tiuman's edmiulstratlun was ihe 
cieution and successful ftmctlonlng of the 
Piesldent’a Committee on Civil Bights This 
outstanding committee ol representative 
Americans, after months of sincere and con¬ 
scientious deliberation, recently submitted 
then report and recommendation to the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States This committee elaborated on and 
made practical and factual recommeudulions 
for legislation that will improve and further 
the American way of life to millions of indi¬ 
viduals and numerous groups in our popu¬ 
lation. This committee interpreted new 
meanin^ into the BUI of Bights of our Con¬ 
stitution 

Its work was confined principally to the 
following four basic rights, which is the 
Magna Carta all Americans love and leverc 

1 The right to safety and security of the 
person 

In referring to the first of these greiit 
rights, this Committee stated that freedom 
can exist only where the citizen is assured 
that his person is secure against bondage, 
lawless violence, and arbitrary arrest and 
punishment Freedom from slavery In all lt,s 
forms Is clearly necessary if all men are to 
have equal opportunity to use their talents 
and to lead worth-while lives. Moreover, to 
be free, men must be subject to discipline 
by society only lor commission of offenses 
clearly defined by law and only after trial 
by due process of law Where the adminis¬ 
tration of justice is discriminatory, no man 
can be sure of security. 

Z. The right to citizenship and itn privileges 

In regard to the second, it is a purpose 
of government in a democracy to regifiate the 
activity of each man in the Interest of all 
men; it follows that every mature and re¬ 
sponsible person must be able to enjoy lull 
citlsenship and have an equal voice In his 
government. Because the right to partici¬ 


pate in the political piocess Is customarily 
limited to citizens, there can be no denial 
of access to citizenship based upon race, 
color, creed, oi national origin Denial of 
citizenship for these reasons cheapens the 
perhonalliy of those who are confined to this 
inferior status and endangers the whole con¬ 
cept of a democratic society To deny quail- 
fled citizens the right to vote whUe others 
exercise it Is to do violence to the principle 
of freedom end equality 

3 The right to freedom of conscience and 
expression 

In regard to the third, in a free society 
there Is faith in the abllltv of the people to 
make sound, rational Judgments But such 
Judgments are possible only where the peopi(‘ 
have access to all relevant facts and to all 
prevailing interpretations of the facts How 
can such Judgments be formed on a sound 
basis if arguments, viewpoints, or opinions, 
are arbitrarily suppressed? How can the con¬ 
cept of the marketplace of thought In which 
truth ultimately prevails retain its validity 
if the thought of certain individuals is de¬ 
nied the right of circulation? The commlt- 
tC3 reaffirms our tradition tliat freedom of 
expression may be curbed by law only whoio 
the danger to the well-being of society is 
clear and present 

4 The right to equality of opportunity 

In regard to the fourth. It is not enough 
that full and equal membership in society 
entitled ilie Individual to an equal voice in 
the control of his government; it must also 
give him the right to enjoy the benefits of 
society and to conti ibute to Its progress The 
opportunity of each Individual to obtain use¬ 
ful employment and to have access to services 
in the fields of education, housing, health, 
recreation, and transportation, whether 
available free or at a price, must bo provided 
with complete disregard foi race, color, creed, 
and national origin 

aECOMMENDATlONS 

In Older to carry out the recommendations 
of the President's Committee on Civil Rights, 
the Congress should, at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, reorganize the Civil Rights Section of 
the Department of Justice and also establish 
regional offices and bring about expansion 
and greater use of civil sanctions 

The Committee also recommended the es¬ 
tablishment, by various State governments, 
of law-enforcement agencies to work in co¬ 
operation with a permanently established 
Civil Rights Commission under the Executive 
Office of the President 

Millions of Americans today are demand¬ 
ing that definite and permanent steps be 
taken to initiate the practical workings ol 
true democracy within our country. Thl^, 
democracy must apply to all Americans, In¬ 
cluding majority and minority groups, col¬ 
lectively and individually 

What greater example of representatiM' 
government could be presented to the back¬ 
ward nations of the world than to have thu 
great Republic radiate the torch of free de¬ 
mocracy by practically applying it to everv 
man, woman, and child within our border.-'’ 

The People’i Mandate and the Convening 
of Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICKARD M. NIXON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November J7, 1947 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
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Include the following editorial from the 
San Marino (Calif.) Tribune of October 
30. 1947* 

THB PEOPLE’S MANDATE AMD THE CONVENING 
OF CONQBBSS 

The Amencan people are about to witness, 
at the very beginning of the next session of 
the Eightieth Congress, assembling at the 
President’s call on November 17, the opening 
act of a national drama, titled “The Peo¬ 
ple’s Mandate,” of which the first session 
staged the prologue only The number of 
acts, what feelings the audience, the Amer¬ 
ican people—who decreed the writing of the 
drama last November 6—will evince during 
the performance, what will be their verdict 
and status at final curtain fall, all hinge 
upon how genuinely representative of the 
audience, with what conviction to reestab¬ 
lish and maintain American standards, the 
actors. Senators and Representatives, have 
learned and will act their parts 

The crisis, now and for long past menacing 
the Nation, Ls an all-inclusive crisis, of which 
the President’s two-way crisis of soaring 
prices at home, and demands upon American 
resources from abroad, is but a part, an 
aspect, a verse in a whole chapter. This all- 
encircling crisis. Impending, very real, has to 
do with American fiscal and economic stabil¬ 
ity, and implies our very survival 

Let the forthcoming Congress, then, meet 
this all-inclusive crisis head-on—while there 
is yet time—by making Its chief aim and pur¬ 
pose the reestablishment and maintenance of 
national financial and economic soundness. 
Let the Congress proceed, Instanter, so to do, 
with conviction, and without reservation, 
equivocation, backing and filling, playing 
politics, election campaign planning, or com¬ 
promise with bureaucracy—bureaucracy, 
Itself largely blamewory;iy for the present, 
over-all crisis, which It fosters and seeks to 
perpetuate. Compromise is Intolerable when 
the safety, stability, the very endtirance. of 
the United States of America Is at stake. 
The Issue Is joined—the People versus Bu¬ 
reaucracy 

Theie can be no mere treatment of symp¬ 
toms if a permar^ent cure of this Nation's 
complication of ailments is to be brought 
about. Treatment must reach and attack the 
cause, not the symptoms 

To this end let the Congress desist from 
feeding the people palliatives and resort to 
the one Indicated, specific remedy, fiscal and 
economic restoration. Let the Congress set 
its foot upon Government extravagance, In¬ 
ordinate spendings, deficit financing, and 
waste of both money and resources, let It 
fearlessly relegate bureaucracy to—the street; 
root out communism, and every vestige of It. 
from public office, stabilize the currency, cut 
down presently confiscatory taxes, take gov¬ 
ernment out of business and stop Its traffick¬ 
ing In foexi and commodities, thus opening 
the way for Incentive, Initiative, capital, to 
find their way Into Industry and trade, under 
American free enterprise, and with savings 
and gains thus brought about, reduce the 
national debt. 

Anything less than this will not suffice. 
Anything less will be but a travesty on the 
people’s mandate Anything less will make 
ol all other acts and doings of Congress, and 
of the Congress Itself, a sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

The action heroin urged need in no way 
militate against nor interfere with helping 
Europe's starving people through the coming 
winter Congress can act speedily to provide 
food for Immediate needs, leaving any long- 
range program—within our resources end 
Europe's willingness to help Itself—for con¬ 
sideration with congressionally ascertained 
facts as a foundation. 

California’s irrational, confusing system of 
entering candidates* names on the ballot so 
that voters of all faiths may be corralled, 
ha« been getting an overdue and highly de¬ 


served drubbing from some of the State's 
political leaders 

Chairman John Barcome, of Loe Angeles 
County Republican central committee, re¬ 
cently warned fellow Republican chairmen 
that stability of the two-party system is be¬ 
ing Jeopardized by this overlapping, leading 
to a personalized government which In most 
respects is as evil as anything ever produced 
under a system of boss rule. Candidates 
make personal appeals for election, and no 
appeal whatever upon party principles. They 
are trying to be all things to all men 

Chairman Hanley, of the San Francisco 
Republican county committee, has been try¬ 
ing for several years past to get the obnox¬ 
ious cross-filing law repealed. Lt Gov 
Goodwin Knight has declared against 
the practice and pledged himself to back 
any campaign to do away with it. 

The wonder is that this cross-filing law, 
fittingly named because it works to such 
cross-purposes, has been so long permitted to 
endure It rests upon the thesis that the 
electorate votes for people rather than prln- 
ciples and that, anyway, party principles are 
enough in accord so that they may be com¬ 
bined in the selection of any one candi¬ 
date, which, obviously, they are not, else is 
there no sense in a two-party system at all. 
Cross-filing is merely a vote-catcher. 

There Is a vast difference between the 
crossing of party lines by Congressmen and 
legislators as to, say. any single Issue, and 
the seeking of votes from all parties on all 
Issues at election time. 

It Is the responsibility of parties to clearly 
set forth their tenets and purposes, and the 
business of voters to choose between them 
and vote for the candidates who stand, re¬ 
spectively, for them. Cross-filing is a strad¬ 
dle! s’ refuge. 


The Man Who Got Rich 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 
Mr RICH. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following press release by 
Hon. Samuel B Pettengill, former Rep¬ 
resentative from Indiana; 

THE MAN WHO GOT RICH 

(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 

This Is the story of a man who got rich 
giving his money away Of course, you will 
want to know how he did It 
He was a kind-hearted, soft-headed, old 
chap who ran a little grocery store down by 
the Harry Hopkins High School in Nuttown. 
Sometimes he did pretty good, and then, 
again, not so good So he got to thinking 
and thinking. Morning and night the boys 
and gals tramped by his store on their way 
to school. But they didn’t buy anything 
much. So he asked them, how come? And 
they said, "We suffer from a dollar short¬ 
age " 

Well, right then the big Idea was bom. 
Uncle Sam (for that was what we called him) 
went to the People’s Bank ol Nuttown and 
bon owed a hundred bucks, in one-dollar 
bills, all crisp and crinkly like. He gave a 
dollar to each of the first hundred school 
kids who went by. But he made them sol¬ 
emnly promise that they’d spend the dollars 
In his store. They all promised. 

Well, sales boomed all day. Uncle Sam 
never had so much business and was pleased 
as all get-out. Come night, he showed his 
wife his cash box Jammed full of those dollar 


bills and bragged about his brains no end. 
He was sure tickled with himself. He said 
he planned to do it that way every day. And 
so he did. Of course, he ran up some big bills 
with his wholesalers because the school kids 
kept getting his money, and not them. How- 
Bomever, he settled up with them by signing 
a flock of I O U'b. 

Well, Uncle Sam passed his grocery-store 
plan on to President llruman, and Harry was 
pleased as punch with it. Harry had run a 
store once himself and hadn't done so well. 
But back there, he hadn’t known how to do 
It—how to get rich by giving his dollars 
away. 

So Harry called In his advisers. Marshall 
and Krug and Harrlman, and told them how 
Uncle Sam had filled his store with cus¬ 
tomers They all said, "Wonderful" and 
bounced right back with a plan It got to 
be known as the Marshall plan, but betwixt 
you and me. it was the grocery-store plan, 
but on a world scale . It was going to make 
all poor people rich by never letting them, suf¬ 
fer from a “dollar shortage," and it was going 
to make us rich, perpetual-llke, by having no 
end of customers with dollars to buy at our 
store. 

Congress asked a lot of fool questions, so 
they had to start the Marshall "grocery store” 
plan on a small scale—with only $19,000,000,- 
000. But we made our foreign friends prom¬ 
ise to buy at our store They promised 

So the ships left New York loaded with 
19,000,000,000 dollar bills. And when they 
got to Southhampton and Cherbourg, they 
turned plumb around and brought the dol¬ 
lars right back, same as the school kids, with 
orders for iron ore and coal and petroleum 
and boxcars and lumber and meat and butter 
and everything And boy, how the plan did 
work. 

We felt 80 good that we expanded the plan 
ten times over for the Chinese and East In¬ 
dians and Hottentots—1,000,000,000 folks. In 
all—who were so much worse off than the Eu¬ 
ropeans that they could help us get rich, just 
no end, buying at our store 

And that Is how we went on the biggest 
binge in history It was Just like Thanks¬ 
giving the year round. Everybody got so 
much Turkey and I O U'b that they almost 
choked. 


Review and Outlook 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday November 17,1947 

Mr. HALE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of October 27, 1947: 
Review and Outlook 
PLANNERS’ LAST STAND 

Since early summer it has been common 
knowledge that Europe faced a food deficit 
which would tax American food supplies. 
The fact was freely discussed In this and 
many other publications and In Washington 
news dispatches. 

After 3 months of discussion, on Septem¬ 
ber 25 President Truman appointed a Citi¬ 
zens’ Food Committee, headed by Charles 
Luckman. It was supposed to frame a pro¬ 
gram for voluntary food conservation. 

The committee members—at least, most 
of them—took their assignment seriously. 
They began to make Individual studies and 
to mobilize their own experience to the task. 
These ideas were to be brought together and 
whipped into a program—so committee 
members supposed, anyway. 
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But before this could be done and less 
than 2 weeks after the committee was 
named, President Truman and Mr, Luckman 
went on the radio. This was on October 6. 
The President, asking voluntary action, nev¬ 
ertheless. devoted himself to abiuse of the 
grain trade, and Mr. Luckman announced a 
food-saving program. 

That program was not the work of Mr. 
Luckman'8 committee. It was handed to 
Mr. Luckman. Not only were the commit¬ 
tee and Mr. Luckman bypassed, but the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture was bypassed. What 
was the source of the program and who are 
Its authors this newspaper has been unable 
to ascertain. It was Imposed on Mr. Luck¬ 
man and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

To sum up, 3 months are allowed to pass. 
Then a committee la named. Before It can 
act and over the head of the Government 
department best equipped to handle food 
matters, there Is given the country a hastily 
drawn program of unknown authorship. 

The character of the program is just what 
its genesis would lead one to expect 

It is a small thing, perhaps, but indicative, 
people are bidden not to eat poultry on 
Thursday, This is announced to the country 
with all solemnity Then it Is discovered 
that the three poultry consuming holidays— 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year—all 
fall on Thursday. Would any man or group 
that had been giving the matter real thought 
have made that error? At least they could 
have read the calendar 
The program is foolish on Its face If It 
were followed, which it will not be, It would 
not accomplish its purpose of saving grain. 
It would back up the slaughter of meat ani¬ 
mals which consume grain The Secretary 
of Agriculture knows that, although he dare 
not, of course, say as much 

Because the program Is so foolish, the 
people regard it coldly, many mayors and 
some governors even refrain from giving It lip 
service by merely disregarding the message 
asking their cooperation We hear voluntary 
action has failed 

So to carry on the summary; after 3 
months of delay, there is a great fuss and 
fluiry with shouts of emergency. There is 
handed down a hastily drawn and foolish 
program and almost Immediately Its failure 
is hailed So we must have Government 
controls 

Well, there is the meat in the coconut 
The voluntary program was meant to fail. 
Even before it had been announced its failure 
was predicted and Washington bureaus were 
at woi k drawing up compulsory measures. 

Now, we come to another strange clrcum- 
Btance 

Ten days ago Washington though, it had 
found existing funds and authority to pro¬ 
vide the help for Europe Even those who 
had been urging a special session of Congress 
had come to the conclusion that one would 
not be necessary because the means of help 
were available without further congressional 
organization But while some of Mr Tru¬ 
man's Inllmate advisers were saying that 
and while his own legislative leaders were 
advising against a special session, the Presi¬ 
dent determined to call one 

And what is this special session to do? 
Two things* 

Give authority and funds to aid Europe, 
which authority and funds arc at hand 
Vote Government controls over the 
economy 

The latter Is the real purpose 
To summarize as we go; voluntary meas¬ 
ures are sabotaged, compulsion is called for. 
Compulsion requires congressional authorl- 
Bation and so Congress is called Into session 
There is little other reason lor calling It, 
Ensuing acts of the drama are readily 
predictable. 

Europe is starving. The Communists are 
ready to overrun the continent. They will 
then come right over here; you will be asked 
to imagine their hot breath on the nape of 
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your neck. For the sake of humanity, for 
the love of country, who are you to cavil 
when the bureaucrats reaaeemble In Wash¬ 
ington and begin to tell you what to do and 
how to act? Of course government controls 
flopped before, but it will be different this 
time, just a little control 

Look under the bed and behind the bushes. 
There is much too much evidence that it Is 
being "planned that way " 

Now let’s look at this proposed program of 
compulsions and see If some place we have 
not met it before. 

There's power to set margins on com¬ 
modity exchanges; that's one phase. It has 
been tried and it did not reduce grain prices, 
neither will it. But in case you have for¬ 
gotten, there Is a program put forward at a 
recent international conference to place all 
grain trading in the hands of Government 
and to make all grain raisers surrender their 
product to Government 

Another proposal Is to allocate domestic 
use of key commodities This also Is aimed 
at big grain users. Also it fits the plans of 
the international food boondogglers, who 
have ably assisted the forces of starvation 
Wherever they have appeared It’s part of 
the plan for Government to monopolize 
grain 

So there are a couple we have met before 

Another proposal Is to subsidize dairy 
products and livestock which might encour¬ 
age farmers to market cattle and hogs before 
they reach top weight Very ingenious. 
However, the livestock Industry Is the largest 
In the United States and this Is a proposal to 
gut it by draining It of supplies 

Let’s go on There would be authority to 
revive some wartime powers over transporta¬ 
tion and these might Include regulations to 
speed up delivery of steel to freight-car mak¬ 
ers There's control of the steel industry. 
And not e cn the Socialist government of 
Great Britain has yet found out how to na¬ 
tionalize the steel industry without nation¬ 
alizing everything, because so many things 
depend on steel 

And then perhaps there will be some price- 
fixing authority No return to over-all price 
fixing and rationing, perish the thought. 
Just a few commodities and the President 
will Use powers over them very sparingly 
and reluctantly In measured terms any 
such representation is a lie You cannot 
shorten supplies by rationing and alloca¬ 
tions and avoid price fixing and you cannot 
have price fixing of some things unless you 
have over-all price fixing 

Well, let's get on with the program No 
tax reduction How nicely the idea of help¬ 
ing Europe fits in with the things that the 
administratlo wants to do Must have 
taxes to fight inflation and all that The 
fact is that taxes contribute to high prices 
and demands for higher wages. 

Also there would possibly be a revival of 
the excess-profits tax For the parentage of 
that one look to the CIO and the Com¬ 
munist platform 

And maybe controls of consumer credit 
should be retained Marrlner Eccles, the 
head of the Federal Reserve System, has been 
fighting tooth and nail to hold that au¬ 
thority Now, will Europe go to pot if It is 
removed from his hands? 

What we see proceeding in the name of 
assistance of Europe Is the last stand of the 
bureaucrats. The managed economy advo¬ 
cates who think that they know what Is 
best for people better than the people know, 
the pinkish contingent which has romped 
Washington for a dozen years, the stuffed 
shirts who fear—and rightfully—that an¬ 
other year will oust them from prominence, 
the drooling Incompetents who hove In¬ 
fested Government bureaus see big govern¬ 
ment as their salvation. They have no in¬ 
tention of giving up without a struggle 
They exploit human misery They exploit a 
situation which might involve their country 
In a war. 


These same people misled Mr Truman 
Into advocating wage advances They in¬ 
duced him to write his veto of the Taft- 
Hartlcy Act. They Induced him to his tragic 
course in relation to price control They 
have maneuvered him into another emer¬ 
gency of their own making 
When Congress meets let It first determine 
what the United States can spare for Europe 
There are people In Washington who can tell 
them 

Then let Congress put the job of mobiliz¬ 
ing food shipments where It belongs. In the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
And finally let Congress declare once and 
for all the Idiocy—the criminal Idiocy—of 
trying to fight communism by regimenting 
the only really free people on the globe. 


Preposterous 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF liOtnSlAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord I note that the President’s Advisory 
Committee on the Merchant Marine has 
recommended a 4-year program for the 
construction of 46 passenger-carrying 
vessels, and, In addition, the committee 
said national security recommendations 
required that this program be supple¬ 
mented by the building of a number of 
high-speed dry cargo and tanker vessels. 

On the same day that the report of 
the President’s committee was released, 
I was not surprised to read an article In 
the Washington Tlmes-Herald by Jack 
Doherty slating that the (iovernment 
had sold 96 oil tankers to foreign pur¬ 
chasers despite an impending east-coast 
fuel-oil shortage caused by lack of tanker 
transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, I stated above that I was 
not surprised at this announcement, as 
this IS in keeping with the inconsistency 
of our Government in most of the pro¬ 
grams since the war, in sending the sub¬ 
stance and resources of this country to 
foreign nations. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that I have 
consistently called to the attention of 
the Congress the fact that we should al¬ 
ways and at all times think of our own 
country and provide for our people first, 
and thereafter, if there were surpluses 
over and above the requlrement.s for our 
own people, that then It would be most 
proper for us to assist foreign nations to 
the fullest extent. Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent one of the 
largest oil-producing States in the 
United States, and my district Is one of 
the largest oil-producing and refining 
districts In Louisiana, and I was in¬ 
formed by some of the officials of the 
large oil refineries In my district and In 
LouLsiana that they do not have suffi¬ 
cient tankers to send their products to 
all parts of the United States and that 
they made every effort to purchase the 
tankers owned and operated by the Gov¬ 
ernment durinp the war, but their offers 
were not accepted. 
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Mr. Speaker, from the article referred 
to it is noted that there is some question 
as to the legality in the sale of these 96 
surplus tankers which are so critically 
needed to transport oil to our own peo¬ 
ple in the North and East, and I hope 
that the Attorney General will find that 
those responsible for the alleged transfer 
of these tankers were without authority 
to consumate the transaction as these 
tankers are so badly needed by our own 
country now. and to replace the same 
would require years. If we lose these 
tankers to foreign nations, our own citi¬ 
zens will suffer. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
cluding in these remarks the article to 
which I refer above which is as follows: 

United States To Compijte Bale of Tankers 
Vital to America 
(By Jack Doherty) 

Defense Secretary Forrestal and Navy Sec¬ 
retary Sullivan yesterday said the Govern¬ 
ment Is morally obligated to complete the 
sale at 06 oil tankers to foreign purchasers, 
despite an impending east coast fuel-oil 
shortage caused by lack of tanker transpor¬ 
tation. 

Testifying before a Senate Small Business 
Subcommittee, Sullivan said the tankers 
were sold to foreign notions in the hope that 
this might ease transportation problems for 
oil In the Middle East and prevent depletion 
of American supplies 

PRICE TOO HIGH 

Forrestal declared that no consideration, 
long- or short-term, is more Important to 
this country than oil in the Middle East. 
At the time of the sale, he pointed out, no 
United States firms offered to buy the tankers 
because they felt the price was too high 

Senator Wherrt. of Nebraska, subcommit¬ 
tee chairman, charged that there Is obvi¬ 
ously a confilct of purpose and Judgment 
somewhere In the picture, adding It was 
urgent that all available tankers be kept 
under United States flag operation in coast¬ 
wise shipping to ease the Imminent east coast 
fuel shortage. 

LEGAL QUESTXOK 

WHsasT asked Forrestal whether the Gov¬ 
ernment was legally committeed to sell the 
tankers. “Gentlemen's agreement are usu¬ 
ally kept " Forrestal replied, “even In WaU 
Street ” 

Both Forrestal and Sullivan said they were 
awaiting a decision by the Attorney General 
on the legality of the tanker sale. WHsaar 
has charged that the sale ia in violation of 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act and endangers 
national security. 


Peacetime Cooscriptioii—Let the People 
Decide 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEH 

or NEBEASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday November 17.1947 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I am in¬ 
cluding herewith a radio address deliv¬ 
ered over radio station WOW, Omaha, 
Nebr., November 8,1947; 

Fellow Nebraskans, as you know. Congress 
haa been unexpectedly called back to Wash¬ 
ington for a special session Before leaving. 
I want to report to you on a question which 
win probably be before Congress In the near 
future. 


Almost 2 years ago 1 was at this same 
microphone, reporting to you about the Brit¬ 
ish Loan scheme. On that broadcast, In Jan¬ 
uary 1946, I expressed this fear: loan to 

finance an English venture Into socialism 
will do them no good in the long run—and 
It will pour gasoline on the fires of Inflation 
In America.** 

Tou know what has happened The loan 
was rammed through Congress, despite the 
majority opposition of the American people. 
The British have moved far into socialism— 
their humble people are hungry—high prices 
have resulted in America—and the solemn 
pledges of the loan agreement itself are in 
the wastebasket 

Now the same administration is scheming 
to shackle us with Europe’s deadly mili¬ 
tarism 

That is the subject of this broadcast— 
peacetime conscription. As your Congress¬ 
man. I have always tried to keep you in¬ 
formed of my views on the vital issues before 
America 

Currently a highly organized and well- 
financed Campaign to steamroller conscrip¬ 
tion through Congress Is going on, uslhg the 
New Deal emergency methods Certainly on 
an Issue of this magnitude you should know 
my views. 

As some of you have undoubtedly discov¬ 
ered, the administration Is pushing this drive 
from many quarters. Already powerful po¬ 
litical and financial groups have pressurized 
every Congressman in America to make him 
promise to vote for peacetime conscription. 

Tonight I have only time enough to take 
up three angles of this conscription demand, 
which the ju-oponents try to soften up by 
calling it universal military training In 
Germany It was called Hitler youth camps 

My first proposition Is that conscription 
does not provide national defense The sec¬ 
ond Is that conscription is not actually 
wanted for national defense—that actually 
Its real purpose is to carry out the global 
plans of Internationalist groups, who want 
American boys to police the world like 
Caesar’s Roman legions 

My third and Tnost Important point is 
this* Conscription should be passed on by 
the people through a constitutional amend¬ 
ment 

First, let me dispose quickly of a couple of 
the many erroneous arguments for universal 
military training The claim is frequently 
made that a gigantic military program that 
Includes conscription will make us Immune 
from attack 

You and 1 know that claim has been, used 
by the war-making groups In every big coun¬ 
try in Europe Like the Idea of a perpetual 
motion machine. It has never worked out 
that way 

And let me make this fact clear at the out¬ 
set As your Congressman, Howard Buftett 
is for a strong national defense But I want 
the genuine article, not a counterfeit, and 
conscription In peacetime does not fill the bill 

You have heard some people say that the 
Pearl Harbor disaster would not have hap¬ 
pened if we had been prepared. 

The simple truth Is that we were ade¬ 
quately prepared there. We had defensive 
power that could have blown the Japs clear 
out of the water, but the Washington com¬ 
mand that was seeking war needed a dis¬ 
aster that could only occur If our forces were 
caught unawares. Were they caught un¬ 
awares at Pearl Harbor because Washington 
planned It that way, or was It criminal stu¬ 
pidity? 

Could any system of peacetime conscrip¬ 
tion prevent top officials from repeating that 
performanoe, whether it was betrayal or 
bungling? I don’t believe so. 

Now. let’s analyae conscription from the 
standpoint of national defense Is universal 
mllitfi^ training in peacetime necessary or 
desirable for an adequate national defense? 


On that claim rests the whole case of Its 
advocates. 

If it la necessary for our national defense, 
then we should adopt It. Or If it even 
seemed advantageous in order to contribute 
to a strong national defense, then I would 
be inclined to favor it. 

But on this question there Is no need to 
guess or experiment. To appraise the value 
of conscription for national defense we can 
find the complete record In the history books 

Compulsory military training is not a new 
idea It's as old as the battlefields of Eu¬ 
rope. 

Modern conscription started in Prance un¬ 
der Napoleon. For a few short years Napo¬ 
leon overran Europe. Then he was decisively 
beaten at Waterloo, and France has never 
Itself won another major war. 

The Prussians In Germany were the next 
to take on compulsory military training 
Germany has since been involved In twu 
world wars, both of which they lost disas¬ 
trously 

Russia undei the czurs, modern Italy and 
Japan were the other major powers who 
resorted to peacetime conscription. All of 
them have gone down to defeat and misery 

That, friends, is the unbroken record of 
'Compulsory military training for major na- 
tlons—defeat in war and reduction to a 
second-rate power. 

With this deadly record of disaster, most 
certainly there ore other reasons why this 
administration is trying to fasten conscrip¬ 
tion on the American people. 

From my post in Washington, 1 am con¬ 
vinced that one of the reasons behind the 
cry for universal military training Is not 
defense of America, but continued foreign 
intervention 

Alteady it is leaking out how plans aie 
being made to send American boys to police 
Palestine as the British troops move out 
How many Americans in military uniform 
have already been sent to Greece and Turkey ? 

How many are now on their way there 
in ships that pass in the night other ships 
carrying home the lifeless bodies of Ameri¬ 
can boys, boys who were sent out to die by 
political leaders piously oiatlng abi.ut the 
Atlantic Charter? Only the luiliitinsu. in 
Washington can tell you and they are silent. 

How many American boys ore already 
guarding either oil fields or Army airfields 
strangely located in Saudi Arabia? Again 
only the Army can tell you and they are 
silent You roust consider the imp! lea- 
lions of these questions now. Listen' 

Will your boy, happy and full of life on 
his eighteenth birthday, be policing the 
streets of Jerusalem a year or two from now. 
subject to a hidden bv.mb or a sniper's 
bullet? Or will he be lying wounded along 
some corporation’s oil pipe line in Saudi 
Arabia, crying for help while his life’s blood 
slowly soaks into the hot desert sands, 
thousands of miles away from his native 
land? 

Every mother and father in America should 
be racing this prospect now, before the in- 
temationalista shackle us with conscription 
Then they would have the life and death 
power over your son If this bill la passed, 
your chance to protect your boy’s life la gone 
He is then a pawn and tool of an adminis¬ 
tration trying to interfere and meddle all 
over the world. 

Here Is a sample of their thinking: Not 
many weeks ago I listened to an administra¬ 
tion leader In Congress boosting for the 
school froe-lunch pre^m His principal 
argument was the advantage of feeding our 
youngsters well so that they would make 
good fighters In future wars 

In other words, today in power In Wash¬ 
ington there are those who consider your 
obildren like cattle in a feed lot. 

Another hidden purpose of the consorip- 
tlon drive Is the desire of the administra¬ 
tion and Its military leaders to indoctrinate 
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and regiment the thinking of our youth. 
They want the youth for the same reason 
that Hitler demanded the youth—to Indoc¬ 
trinate them with militarism and goose- 
stepping regulation, at a decisive point in 
their formative years. 

Now we come to the most Important argu¬ 
ment against this high-pressure conscription 
drive My appeal here is directed to the many 
honest and sincere proponents of universal 
military training. I respect their convictions 
on this matter. Because they are unques¬ 
tionably patriotic and sincere, I am hopeful 
that they will consider this point. Compul¬ 
sory military training would eliminate a vital 
part of the freedom guaranteed in the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. That sacred doc¬ 
ument guarantees to each American certain 
inalienable rights, including life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness Peacetime con¬ 
scription would destroy two of these: the 
right of liberty and the right of the pursuit 
of happiness lor our youth at the most 
critical time in their lives. 

Such a complete change from the free¬ 
dom guaranteed by the Constitution is a 
vital decision that only the people should 
make. 

The prohibitionists had the integrity to 
take the route of a constitutional amend¬ 
ment. When they proposed that abridge¬ 
ment of liberty, the people decided the Issue. 
Are those promoting compulsory peacetime 
training willing to let the people decide? 
Their actions indicate that their answer is 
“No “ 

But If they will not submit this proposal 
to the people by the orderly nethod of con¬ 
stitutional amendment, you and I can only 
conclude that they do not believe In gov¬ 
ernment by the people, and that they have 
already succumbed to the Hitler and Musso¬ 
lini concept that the people ctmtioi be 
trusted. Under the American form of gov¬ 
ernment this is a basic issue of freedom that 
only the people themselves should decide 

The reactionary promoters of conscription 
who are afraid of the people will Immediately 
cry that there isn't lime to take this issue 
to the people You and I know that alibi 
is false 

Today we have about 8,000,000 well-trained 
men who would be available immediately in 
a true emergency These tialned Americans 
make certain that we have sufficient time to 
consider this fundamental change by the 
legitimate method of constitutional amend¬ 
ment Isn’t that more American than to 
force conscription through a Congress largely 
terrorized by military pressure groups? 

In closing, let us pessimistically assume, 
like the militarists do, that we are In danger 
of sudden attack from Hussla 

Well, you folks know my record of opposi¬ 
tion to the gigantic handouts to Russia— 
opposition when the big boys now hollering 
for conscription were giving everything to 
Russia and licking Joe Stalin’s bootstraps 
in the bargain 

Then these administration leaders were 
hailing Russia as a great democracy Were 
they fools or liars? You decide—I can’t 
But now let us accept their claim that world 
peace Is not assured for any extended period. 

That means that the United States must 
be able to defend itself On that we are all 
agreed But compulsory military training, 
on its record, Is a failure at defense. 

We must continue to have a sure-fire 
method of winning. That means the best 
and most advanced scientific research, an 
unparalleled air force, a strong Navy, a global 
Intelligence service, a strong mechanized 
striking force, and a strong National Guard 
and ROTO, vigorous and dynamic enough 
to attract our youth on a volunteer basis. 

We have the atomic bomb. We have a 
navy larger than all the rest of the world put 
together, and no sustained military attack 
can be brought to American soil without 
.naval supply. We have, roughly, 100 aircraft 


carriers; the Russians are reported to have 
none. 

Considering this colossal American military 
power right today. I wonder what Is up. b 
the administration afraid of the shadow of 
its own power, or is its leaders secretly plan¬ 
ning to precipitate war to continue them¬ 
selves In public office? 

Must there be a war under every Demo¬ 
cratic President? 

America must remain strong, productive, 
and free. In any event, I want you and all 
the American people to have the decisive 
voice on this basic issue. That Is the Amer¬ 
ican way. 

I trust the people. 

I challenge the promoters of peacetime 
conscription to trust the American people. 

Let the people decide. 


Commentator George Reedf Potei Real 
Question on European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday November 17, 1947 

Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I submit an analytical com¬ 
mentary which I heard this morning at 
8 a m on the European recovery pro¬ 
gram. or, as it is known to the people, 
the Marshall plan. 

The discussion, by George Reedy, vet¬ 
eran Washington correspondent and 
commentator of WOL, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System station In Wash¬ 
ington, was, no doubt, heard also by a 
great number of Members of the Con- 
gre.s'S and should have been heard by all 
of them 

Therefore, I have secured a copy of 
that part of his broadcast and present 
it herewith. It should prove interesting 
reading for the Congress and the coun¬ 
try 

The American Congress is meeting today 
for one of the shortest but moat critical 
sessions in our history Within the space 
of a few brief weeks, it is being asked to 
find strong locks and bars to the doors that 
safeguard western Europe from the wolves 
of communism 

The basic issue is simple It Is the threat 
to the few remaining nations of the Old 
W')rld that have decided to stick with de¬ 
mocracy We are told they cannot survive 
without help That help can come on a 
lEU^e scale only from the United States. 

Americans have always been a generous 
people But in this case we ere asked for 
the aid in the name of our own self-interest. 
It is not Just a question of feeding and 
clothing Europe It Is a question of preserv¬ 
ing friends for help In a show-down with 
communism 

At the moment, the aid under considera¬ 
tion, Is only temporary It Is Intended to 
take Prance. Italy, and Austria through the 
coming winter. But It has been made clear 
that this Is only the beginning We are 
asked to meet an Immediate situation. 

If, however, the President’s advisers are 
correct, the future of our country and pos¬ 
sibly the world rests on the decision. They 
believe that those three nations will go to 
pieces without American help. The people 


who will pick up the pieces are tlie Com¬ 
munists. 

That would represent the beginning of the 
end. It would be impossible for other demo¬ 
cratic nations of Europe to hold out against 
the Soviet Union. One by one they would 
fall, Even England, for all Its stout Inde¬ 
pendence would be hard-pressed. 

There is no doubt that the American peo¬ 
ple have set their faces sternly against com¬ 
munism. In this country it has succeeded 
in gaining no more than a toehold Even 
that is fast disappearing We arc a nation 
that believes in the rights of the individual 
over all 

Therefore a Communist Europe would 
bring us in direct conflict with a world 
dominated largely by our enemies Our only 
allies would be too weak to be of service. 
Their geographical position wouldn't even 
make them bulTers against any direct on¬ 
slaught 

The temporary aid to France, Italy, and 
Austria will not. of course, stop this process. 
It Is Intended only to prolong it and give us 
time to consider more realistic and thor¬ 
oughgoing measures The Marshall plan will 
be the basis for hammering out the long- 
range program 

The measures which we hope will preserve 
a world in which we can live comfortably will 
not come up until the regular session of Con¬ 
gress That is when the soul-searching de¬ 
cisions must be made We must determine 
just how far we can safely sacrifice to attain 
our ends 

It isn’t easy to determine the amount of 
aid we can give There are dangers in send¬ 
ing too much and there are dangers in send¬ 
ing too little The one would bankrupt us 
and the other would be a waste of time, 
money, and goods 

Any program that falls shoit of giving the 
western democracies a chance for Independ¬ 
ence Is worse than no program at all It 
merely places our wealth in a strategic loca¬ 
tion where it can be grabbed by the Com¬ 
munists 

On the other hand it will do no one any 
good to send too much and bankrupt our¬ 
selves We cannot lead the world unless we 
have a functioning economy at home The 
Job we have set for ourselves comes to no less 
than leading the world out of its misery 

There are signs that we can defeat com¬ 
munism decisively If we play our cards right. 
The spreading wave of riots in Italy and 
Prance could well be a sign that the Com¬ 
munists know the people are turning against 
them In desperation they may be resorting 
to violence 

If this Is true, we must play our hand with 
especial core This Is a critical moment in 
our history If we are found wanting, we 
stand to lose all that has made our Nation 
great. 


Inconceivable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

O* LOUISIANA 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr Speaker. I thank 
you for the privilege to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, and since we are 
assembled in extra session to consider 
making additional appropriations to for¬ 
eign countries, I feel it is my duty to my 
constituents to call to the attention of 
the Congress the fact that the State De¬ 
partment and the Army has refused to 
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use surplus farm and surplus farm prod¬ 
ucts in the relief programs thereby affect¬ 
ing the farmers of America and naturally 
resulting In affecting the entire economy 
of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I made every effort to 
induce our governmental agencies 
charged with the administration of the 
relief programs to give consideration to 
our own farmers and the economy of our 
own country by utilizing the surplus farm 
and farm-canned agricultural products, 
and with your permission I wish to in¬ 
clude below copies of a letter dated Au¬ 
gust 1, 1947. addressed to the Honorable 
the Secretary of State, and also a copy 
of a statement issued by me on Septem¬ 
ber 6.1947, as follows, to wit: 

Congress of the United States, 

House or Representatives. 

Washington, D. C., August 1. 1947. 
Oen George C. Marshau., 

Secretary of State. 

Department of State, 

Washington, D C 

Dear General Marshaix. I am taking the 
liberty to write you and call to your atten¬ 
tion au amendment by Senator Ttdxnos 
which waa added to section 302. part HI of 
H. R 4360, making an appropriation for re¬ 
lief purposes, etc , and with the adminis¬ 
tration of which legialutlou youi agency la 
concerned 

The amendment added to this legislation 
was as a result of the demand of taxpayers 
of the comitry generally, who put up the 
money for the appropriations, and who have 
surplus farm end food producta which should 
be used in these programs. At the instance 
of Congressman Edward T. Mtu^, of Mary¬ 
land. and the writer, the Subcommittee on 
Food of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, presided over by 
Gongreasman Auovst H. Andressn. of Minne¬ 
sota, held hearings on this problem The 
hearings are now being printed and I would 
suggest that you obtain a copy of the same, 
and if so. I believe that you will reallae the 
seriousness of the situation as it affects our 
farmers and taxpayers and that their de¬ 
mands are proper and should be complied 
with 

There is no lunger admlniatration by Exec¬ 
utive order and it is my opinion that Congress 
will insist upon their wishes being complied 
with and the letter and spirit of the legisla¬ 
tion adopted by the Congress administered 
in compliance with the same. The economy 
of this country and consideration for its 
citizens, the taxpayers, and their industriea 
should be paramount in the administration 
of the program herein discussed rather than 
the fancies or idiosyncrasies of the benefl- 
ciarles of the largesse of our taxpayers. 

I represent the largest sweetpotato-pro- 
duclng area of the United States—Louisi¬ 
ana—and my section Is critically affected by 
a tremendous surplus of sweetpotatoes, and 
the entire industry Is in distress as there 
is a surplus of over 2,500,000 cases of canned 
sweetpotatoes, and while 1 am in favor of 
utilizing other surplus foods my obligation 
is first to my own constituents The resist¬ 
ance from those charged with the purchase 
and distribution of food insofar as sweet- 
potatoes are concerned was that aweetpota- 
toes did not contain sufficient calories and 
vitamins, etc, and that foreigners did not 
know how to use or prepare sweetpotatoes, 
etc For your information I am enclosing a 
statement showing the caloric and vitamin 
content of sweetpotatoes, and all that Is 
needed to use same for food is to open the 
can with a can opener, hatchet, or ax. Also, 
sweetpotatoes do not require anything added 
to them in order to eat them, whereas wheat 
or other grains require costly additions. 


Another buretuerattc argument has been 
that foreigners did not know how to eat 
aweetpotatoea. In answer to this, when the 
HHREtA was to uae sweetpotatoes which were 
dehydrated, we had them prepare labelB 
printed tn eight foreign languages to plaoe 
on the cans giving Instructions. Tba same 
can be done with canned swee^tatoes. 

I am respectfully calling to your attention 
these facts In r^ard to the administration 
of the funds o£ the United States taiqiayers 
appropriated for the relief programs, and X 
further respeotfully request that the same 
be given consideration with a view to utllla- 
Ing sweetpotatoes In these programs and to 
feed our armed forces in the occupied coun¬ 
tries, and If not, my State and the entire 
sweetpotato-productng area of the United 
States will face disaster as the new crop is 
now coming on, and if the surplus is not util¬ 
ized for relief pwpoaea, there will be no 
market for the new crop 

It is my opinion that this situatimi is com¬ 
parable In other sections of the United States 
where there are surplus food and farm prod¬ 
ucts. and it is my opinion and the opinion 
of the Congress that the funds appropriated 
should be used also to give relief to our own 
people, the taxpayers. 

Very respectfully, 

Heket D Larcaoe, Jr 

Member of Congress 

Wasuinqtom, D. C., Septernber 6, 1947 
statement bt kenbt d. larcaoe, je., reprf> 

SENTATIVE FROM LOUISIANA, ON THE FOOD 

SITUATION 

It is my opinion that the Government ad¬ 
ministration of the relief and other programs 
is largely responsible for the unprecedented 
high prices for food In this country. These 
programs for relief of Europe. Asia, and the 
areas occupied by our country are being ad¬ 
ministered by the State Department and the 
Army, and as a result of that administration, 
which 1 think is a short-sighted and intran¬ 
sigent policy, and by their refusal to heed 
the mandate of the Congress by not ptirchas- 
ing supplemental surplus farm products be¬ 
cause they claim that some of these surplus 
foods do not contain an equal amount of 
calories as do grains and fats and oils, they 
are responsible for the increased prices of 
food to the American consumer. 

There used to be certain fundamentals 
which prevailed, such as prices were based 
upon supply and demand, and that there was 
a cause for every effect. 

I still believe that these fimdamentals pre¬ 
vail in regard to the present food situation, 
and the disregard foe the same bring about 
the present situation due to the arbitrary 
and unreasonable policy of those in charge 
of the purchasing of the foods used In the 
present relief and other programs by the 
purchase of only the basic and hlgb-calorie- 
content grain, fats and oils, and other Items, 
and which results in the skyrocketing of the 
prices that the American consumer has to pay 
to competition to the Government. In other 
words, the more of these foods that the Gov¬ 
ernment buys, the higher up goes the pice 
and the mpe money the product costs the 
American taxpayer. Last year the Congress 
appropriated approximately $9,000,000,0^ in 
these programs, and as a result of the policy 
of the administrators the cost of a com¬ 
parable amount of food purchased was dou- 
Ifisd in price, thereby doubling the cost of 
these items to the American consumer. 

During the last year the United States 
exported to all foreign markets nearly 
1,^,000,000 pounds of meat and edible fats, 
806.841,000 bushels of wheat, fruits and vege¬ 
tables valued at $396,877,000. and dairy prod¬ 
ucts and eggs valued at $460,306,000. 

Another factor to addition to the eoet of 
the basic and selective foods taken away from 


the Amptoan ooasamer is that it increases 
the prioa of other foods. As an exampe. 
with a deoreasi In the produotlan of IXWO.- 
000,000 buahsls in 12ie eom orop, with the use 
of grains to the Oovemmmit programs, the 
cost of com is Increased as a consequence, 
and fOllowtog the price of meat goes up sky 
high, as com is used to feed cattle and hogs 
Which produce meat. etc. 

Practically every State to the Union has 
sun^IUB farm products which would be used 
to these programs and the utUisatlou of 
these Burpliu farm products would help the 
economy of the entire United States, and 
instead of ruining the American fanner who 
produces the food, and who puts iqi the 
money that Oemgress appropriates by paying 
the cost of the same by paying taxes, the 
utilisation of farm products would protect 
our own domestic economy and provide some 
stabilisation for farm products. 

Those in oharga of the programs have dis¬ 
regarded oompetely the mandate of the 
Congress In their instructions to the govern¬ 
mental agencies charged with the purchase 
of these foods for relief purposes, for as a 
result of hearings held on the subject before 
the House subcommittee on foods of the 
Committee of Agriculture headed by Repre¬ 
sentative A H Anobbsen, of Minnesota, an 
amendment was Included to the food relief 
bill directing the Government to purchase 
as far as possible and practicable, farm sur¬ 
plus commodities in the spending oi the 
money appropriated by the bill. The carry¬ 
over of surplus canned foods of all kinds 
throughout the United States from last year 
may well upset the economy of the country 
unless some of these canned foods are pur¬ 
chased in the relief programs, and the fact 
that there Is so much of these surplus canned 
foods is due to the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and other governmental agencies calling 
upon the farmers of the country to increase 
and expand production as these foods were 
critically needed by the Government The 
farmers responded and now they cannot sell 
the foods asked to be produced by the Gov¬ 
ernment In the meantime, another crop is 
being harvested, and the processors and dls- 
tilbutors will not buy these new crops os 
their warehouses are full of canned foods 
from last year 

1 have been In Washington for a week with 
a constituent from my district, Mr, J F 
Dexauche, the largest sweetpotato handler 
In the United States, who contacted ell of 
the governmental officials and agencies who 
make purchases for these pn^rams, and Mr 
Dexauche offered sweetj^tatoes to cans 
which contain high calorie and vitamin value 
at a rate and price delivered In Hamburg, 
Germany, lower and below the cost of dellv- 
erlug the same potatoes In Chicago, III. but 
they were not interested, notwithstanding 
that the Department of Agriculture recom¬ 
mends that sweetpotatoes be utilized in these 
programs to the fullest extent. 

The Department of Agriculture recognizes 
the seriousness of the situation as the same 
affects the American farmer, as for instance. 
In the sweetpotato industry under discus¬ 
sion. the new crop is now being harvested 
and growers complain of a very limited de¬ 
mand; therefore the Department of Agri¬ 
culture under the Steagall amendment will 
be forced to purchase these fresh new crops 
of sweetpotatoes at the support price and 
as the fresh sweetpotatoes do not keep, the 
American taxpayer will make another con¬ 
tribution and take a loss, as no doubt, the 
potatoes will have to be dumped as was the 
case with Irish potatoes some time ago 

In other words, the potatoes will not be 
purchased by the buyers until they dispose 
of their present stocks of surplus canned 
sweetpotatoes. 

This Is only one Illustration of the serious¬ 
ness of the situation, and other farm prod¬ 
ucts and industries are likewise affected 
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I am sure that the Members of Congress 
are greatly disturbed about the present high 
costs of food and with the administration 
of the relief-food programs, and with the 
announcement that a special session of Con¬ 
gress will be convened to consider the mat¬ 
ter, I feel that they will do something about 
this situation. 

It Is my opinion that the Congress may 
reorganize the whole existing set-up for re¬ 
lief purposes by taking the administration 
away from the present administrators, or 
discontinue the pregram entirely unless the 
economy of the United States is taken into 
consideration, and unless this is done, it is 
my further opinion that the Congicss will 

refuse '< ... any fuithor funds for 

these ‘ i taxpayer who puts up 

the money through taxes must be given con¬ 
sideration, for apparently, as I have stated, 
no consideration has been given either to 
the utilization of farm surplus farm prod- 
utts, canned and uncanned; nor has any at¬ 
tention been paid to the Imposition ol In¬ 
creased prices for the Ameilcan consumer 
which has been brought about by the use of 
the scarce and critical basic foods which are 
essential to the American consumer, and 
further, in the administration of the pro¬ 
gram, no attention has been paid to the 
mandate of the Congiess under the Tydlugs 
amendment providing for the utilization of 
surplus farm products 

Normally, bread used to cost the domestic 
consumer from 6 to 6 cents a loaf, now the 
American housewife has to pay 16 and 16 
cents for a loaf of bread, and other foods 
are proportionate in cost, all due to the Gov¬ 
ernment insisting on utilizing only the best 
and basic foods for relief and other purposes 

Mr Speaker. I also ask permission to 
Include in these remarks a copy of a news¬ 
paper article quoting the Honorable 
Styles Bridges, the Republican Senator 
from New Hampshire, which was pub¬ 
lished In the Washington Timcs-Ilerald, 
of date November 15, 1947, which Is as 
follows: 

Makf Sube Reliet Supplies Reach Needy, 

Bhidges Urges—Senator on European Tour 

Saw "Miles of American Goods Spoiling 

ON Duaip" 

Concord, N H , November 14 —Senator 
Bridges Republican, of New Hampshire, said 
today the United States should halt aid to 
Europe until certain the material Is reaching 
the proper recipients and should Investigate 
what he called wholesale European misuse 
and destruction of American relief goods 

Bridges, chairman of the Senate Appropri¬ 
ations Committee that Just retuincd fiom an 
inspection of the European area, recom¬ 
mended u "sort of reconstruction finance cor¬ 
poration” to make certain relief goods reach 
the common people for whom they are In¬ 
tended. 

SAW UNITED STATES GOODS ON DUMP 

He said he saw "miles" of American goods 
spoiling on a dump where they had lain a 
year or more, and charged that Communist 
guerillas In Greece were wearing clothes and 
using weapons sent under lend-lease to the 
Greek Army. 

German war plants In the American zone, 
ho said, were being dismantled and shipped 
to Russia and her satellites, "the greatest 
potential threats at this time.” 

Bridges said it was inconceivable that Con¬ 
gress should be asked to appropriate $500,- 
000,000 for the occupied areas in Europe 
"while at the same time we are allowing the 
destruction of the only chance to get Europe 
on a self-supporting basis." 

CALLS POLICY ASXNINS 

The United States, he said, is doing in 
Europe "some of the most asinine things I 
ever heard of any country doing." 


He said money and food would not solve 
the immediate problem In Oreedb because of 
the current loose methods of distribution. 
He urged the United States send Army officers 
to work with the Greek Army against the 
guerillas or withdraw all aid from the coimtry. 

Before approving funds for European aid, 
Bridges said, his commission would investi¬ 
gate several asinine and stupid situations. 

The senior New Hampshire Senator said the 
United States should insist that European 
countries put their houses in order and in¬ 
stall new methods of taxation to replace their 
present weird and loose system 

urges currency rftorm 
European currencies should be stabilized, 
Bridges said, and the United States should 
first appraise the home situation and deter¬ 
mine what can be spared and then decide 
where it can be used most effectively 
Throughout Europe, he said, was "the 
shadow of the threat of communism ” 


Fifty-Year Pastorate of Rev. T. J. C. 
Stellhom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday November 17, 1947 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, not too 
many have a golden anniveisary in the 
service of God, but few provide the spirit¬ 
ual need of the church in the same com¬ 
munity for half a century. 

Mr Speaker, I want to pay ti'ibute to 
Rev T. J C Stellhorn who is celebrating 
his golden anniversary of spiritual service 
to his people in the same parish, and I 
want to include a newspaper item cover¬ 
ing his 50-year pastorate at Zion Luther¬ 
an Church, Sandusky, Ohio 

Dr Stelliiorn’s Anniversary To Review 

Resui^ts of His SO'Year Pastorate Here 

(The fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
Dr T J. C Stellhorn’s pastorate at Zion 
Lutheran Church will feature a review of 
some of the tangible fruits of his 60 years 
of faithful and untiring service The festival 
service at 11 o’clock Sunday morning at the 
Junior high school and the testimonial ban¬ 
quet following at 1 30 will dramuticully pre¬ 
sent these visible evidences of his ministerial 
activity ) 

During Dr Stellhorn’s .'iO-year pastorate at 
Zion Church, he has founded and established 
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another Lutheran congregation in the San¬ 
dusky area When Dr Stellhorn first ar¬ 
rived in Sandusky in 1897, the parish of Zion 
Church extended from east of Huion to what 
was then known as Mustcash, which is now 
known as White's Landing In addition to 
his duties in Zion Church, he was in charge 
of a small congregation which had been es¬ 
tablished many years before at Mustcasli. In 
1901 Dr Stellhorn gathered the Lutheran peo¬ 
ple in the village and country surrounding 
Castalla into a congregation and founded 
Grace Lutheran Church of Castalla. The 
work at Mustcash was later on combined with 
Grace Lutheran Church in Castalla. 

Then. Dr. Stellhorn turned his attention 
to the need for a Lutheran Church in Huron. 
In 1902 the Zion Lutheran Church of Huron 
was founded and served by Dr. Stellhorn until 
1007. At this time this parish was combined 
with the St. John Lutheran Church at Union 


Comers and called Its own pastor. Aa soon 
as these two parishes had been established, 
the need for a Lutheran Chmch was recog¬ 
nized ir the Venice area. Sunday schools 
were conducted at Venice in the town hall, 
and at a small red brick schoolhouse at 
Brick Mill, a mile and one-half south of 
Venice, and also in the town hall at Bay 
Bridge. These three Sunday schools were 
eventually combined into one when Zion 
Lutheran Church erected what was first 
known ns the chapel at Venice in 1914, which 
has been since 1926 the self-supporting Trin¬ 
ity Lutheran Church of Venice In the years 
1906-06, Dr Stellhorn gave considei able time 
and effort in helping the St Paul Lutheran 
Church of Sandusky to become solidly es¬ 
tablished as a congregation 

Besides this work in the Sandusky area, 
Dr Stellhorn saw the opportunity to estab¬ 
lish a Sunday school at Vickery This has 
since been incorporated into the St Paul 
Lutheran Church parish of Clyde These 
three flourishing Lutheran congregations, 
Grace of Cnstalin, Zion of Huron, and Trin¬ 
ity of Venice, and in addition St Paul of 
Sandusky, give dramatic evidence of the un- 
flagging missionary zeal of Dr Stellhorn. 
These congregations and their pastois, the 
Rcveiend C J Renner, of Cast lla, the 
Reverend Wm R Lucht, of Huron, the Rev¬ 
erend Norman H Schcllhnse, of Venice; and 
the Reverend J A GrlfflLh, of Sandusky, are 
all uniting with Zion Chuich in the festival 
service at 11 o'clock at the junior high school. 

EXERTS CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 

Another evidence of the great Christian 
influence which Dr Stellhorn has exerted 
upon countless numbers will be dramatized 
in the presence at the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the men who were led to dedi¬ 
cate their lives to the service of God during 
these 60 years of Dr Stellhorn'a pastorate 
At present these men are scattered far and 
wide in the church, from Baltimore, Md, 
to Appleton, Wls They will march In an im¬ 
pressive processional of clcigy along with the 
pastors of the local Lutheran congrega¬ 
tions at the festival service at the junior high 
school At the testimonial banquet at 1 30 
these men will be presented and will be given 
the opportunity to briefly testify of the In- 
fluen'’e of Dr Stellhorn In their lives The 
following are the names of those who have 
dedicated their lives to the Lord’s service 
during the 60 years of Dr Stellhorn’a pasi or¬ 
ate at Zion Chuich 

The Reverend George Hcln, Baltimore, Md ; 
the Revel end Waller Wletzke (deceased); 
the Reverend William P Schmidt, D D, 
Youngstown, the Reverend Prank Reuter, 
Appleton, WlB, the Reverend Lernard Lud¬ 
wig, D D , Niagara Falls, N Y . the Reverend 
Arthur Knupke, Payne, Ohio; the Reverend 
Theodore Stellhorn, Jr , Sandusky; the Rever¬ 
end August Gysan. Alexandria, Va , the Rev¬ 
erend Ralph Piper, Columbus, the Reverend 
Maurice D White, Lima, the Reverend Wil¬ 
liam Klether, Oregon, Ill, Prof Magnus Pay- 
son (deceased), seminarian. Earl T. Rnaus, 
Jr , Philadelphia, Pa ; and vicar, Richard Gast, 
Detroit. Mich 

During these same 50 ’ cars, a considerable 
number of young women who were reared In 
Zion Church have left their homo congrega¬ 
tion to help their husbands in the service of 
the Lord They are Mrs. Martha Vandersee 
Harman. Cleveland, Mrs Lena ijchman 
Knauer (deceased); Mrs. Luella Ley Hein, 
Baltimore, Md; Mrs. Ida Baum Allwardt, 
Port Wayne, Ind. Mrs Christine Baum 
Woelke, Pldgeon, Mich ; Mrs Helena Gund- 
lach Ludwig. Niagara Falls. N Y; Mrs. Cora 
Blnupke Doermann, Tlrupatl, India; Mrs. 
Doris Gundlach Oiese. Cessna Park, Ill, and 
Mrs Mary Shellhorn Hacker. Shlppenvllle, Pa. 

These daughters of Zion Church have also 
been invited to return for this fiftieth anni¬ 
versary celebration and will be presented at 
the testimonial banquet 
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HAS Acmne pastoiats 

It is ImpoBsible cpen to arrlre at anything 
near an acxjurate flg^ire us to the number of 
worship rervlcea which Dr. Stellhom has con¬ 
ducted during these 60 years, or of the ser¬ 
mons which he has preached. He has 
preached at least twice each Sunday on the 
average throughout these years; this would 
mean that he has conducted and preached 
for at *east 6,200 worship services How¬ 
ever, the records of the official ministerial 
acts which Dr Btellhorn has performed dur¬ 
ing his 60-year pastorate presents a tangible 
and Impressive evidence of the very busy and 
active pastorate which he has had He has 
administered the sacrament of holy baptism 
to 3,548 persons, he has confirmed 3,173 chil¬ 
dren and 613 adults into the Lutheran faith 
after having carefully Instructed them; 1,874 
couples have been united by him In the 
bonds of matrimony, and he has officiated 
with the comforting message of God’s word 
at 2.5S5 funerals 

William E. Didellus will serve as the organ¬ 
ist for the festival service at the Junior high 
school He has chosen to play Prelude on 
Eln Feste Burg, by Faulkes, as organ offer¬ 
tory, Prlere, Suite Cothique, by Boellmann, 
and as postlude. Jubilate Deo. by Silver. 

The choirs of all of the churches partici¬ 
pating In the celebration are to form a large 
chorus of 125 voices for the festival service. 
Harold Parker, the director of the senior 
choir of Zion Church, is directing this mass 
choir. They are singing two favorite an¬ 
thems of Dr. Stellhom, My God and 1, a Lat¬ 
vian spiritual arranged by Sergei; and Unfold 
Ye Portals, by Gounod. Miss Laura Long, 
the organist of Zion Church, will accompany 
the choir anthems on the piano 

Many Inquiries have been continuing to 
come In for additional reservations for the 
testimonial banquet. All of the 700 places at 
the banquet tables have been spoken for. 
However, those who have been unable to ob¬ 
tain reservations may hear the program by 
being seated in the balcony of the Junior 
high school. 


Nayy Day Addrett of the Secretary 
of the Navy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

or LOXnSXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following Navy Day ad¬ 
dress by Secretary of the Navy Joto L. 
Sullivan before members and guests of 
the Navy League of the United States. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., Octo¬ 
ber 27. 1947: 

I have many reasons to be happy at this 
opportunity to meet with you here in ob¬ 
servance of Navy Day. First, I recall a long 
and cordial association with the Navy League 
and its councils throughout the United 
States The outstanding manner In which 
the Navy League conducts this annual ob- 
sorvance Is a conspiciioiis token of the loy¬ 
alty that your organization bears to the Navy; 
and 1 know too that this loyalty and support 
prevail not only on Navy Day. but every day. 

I am also very happy at being introduced 
to the wonders ot the Chescent City. New 
Orleans Is a city of fabulous memory In the 
history of American civilisation. All the ele¬ 
ments of its being—its founders. Its culttore, 
its resources, Its very geographical location— 


make It unique among American dtles. More 
than that, thla great metropolis wss In tha 
forefront during the war among thoae com- 
munities that gave the Navy the wherewithal 
to vanquish the enemy. 

But, ebove ell, I am grateful for thla op¬ 
portunity to dlscuas with you the Importance 
of enaurlng public consciousness of the role 
of the Navy In the framework of National 
Security and as a potent factor for world 
peace. 

We know the pride which this part of the 
country has for the United States Navy, and 
I want you to know that the Navy is proud 
of the help you have rendered to It through 
the years. 

Today is the twenty-sixth observance ot 
Navy Day, and I believe It has very special 
significance lae us and for the United States. 

FOr the first time, our comrades In arms 
of the Army and of the Air Force are par¬ 
ticipating in Navy Day throughout the 
United States Thla unity of purpose which 
has existed between the services, but which 
previous administrative arrangement served 
to obscure, is now evident to ail. I believe 
that Navy Day affords all of us a splendid 
opportunity to reaffirm this unity, which now 
finds true legal symbolism In the National 
Security Act. which hEus set up. under a Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, the organization we know 
as the National Military Establishment. 

Somewhat like the Three Musketeers, we 
are “all for one and one for all.” In this 
we reflect—as our lasting unity as a nation 
does—the true meaning of the motto of the 
United States, “E Pluribus Unum " 

I am sure I do not need to point out to 
you that there is no feeling on our part that 
we were more than a partner In the great 
struggle from 1941 to 1946. It Is not the 
Implication of the Navy Day slogan, “Victor 
In War—Oiiardlan In Peace” that we were 
the sole victors and that today we are the 
sole guardian. 

Everyone knows what a magnificent part our 
Navy played in winning the war. This can 
be said of the other services as well, because 
It was the close teamwork among the Army, 
Navy, Air Force. Marine Ck>rp8. Coast Guard, 
and our valiant merchant marine which gave 
us the final victory This triumph was not 
alone the feat of the military which bore 
the brunt of physical assault on land, on 
sea, and In the air It was founded upon the 
support of our citizens at home who carried 
on the battle of production in industry and 
In agriculture. The cordial bonds between 
the Navy and American Industry are fittingly 
symbolized by the contribution of your great 
city of New Orleans, whose Industry gave the 
Navy ships and equipment with which to 
meet the enemy In all theaters of war 

This spirit of teamwork Is perhaps the 
most conspicuous characteristic of the 
American citizen Our military services, 
supported by Industry at home, united their 
efforts to form the undefeatahle team. 
These forces engaged the enemy wherever he 
could be formd with a unity of action which 
made final victory Inevitable. This coordi¬ 
nation—proven in practlce—ls now made 
complete and permanent by the law of the 
land which gives being to our new National 
BCllltary Establishment. 

It is my firm belief that this legislation 
provides all the elements essential to the 
formation of an Integrated force adequate 
for our national security. With a Security 
Ooimcll under the chairmanship of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, our national alms 
may be effectively evaluated with respect to 
the risks and the stakes which involve We 
are Indeed fortunate that this new organiza¬ 
tion was created during the administration 
of the present encumbent of the White Bouee 
who la deeply interested in giving this coun¬ 
try a security system as perfect as men can 
make it. Every time we meet with him, 1 am 
surprised at the detailed knowlec^e be has 


of the carganlzatlon and functioning of all 
three of the armed aervloea. 1 doubt if any 
Prealdent of the United EKatea has ever 
known more about the aervloee or devoted so 
much of his time to their welfare as our 
present great Prealdent. Hairy 3. TTruman. 

The Munitions Board and the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board will determine how 
these oommltments may be reconciled and 
Integrated with the requirements of the 
civilian economy. With the counsel and 
cooperation of all other agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment we shall be able to make a realistic 
evaluation of our national security In terms 
of foreign policy, mtematlonal trade, and 
the preservation of world stability through 
protection of the rights and Interests of free 
nations everywhere. 

1 cannot leave the subject of our newly 
formed Military Establishment without trib¬ 
ute to Its great leader, the first Secretary of 
Defense, Hon. James Forrestal. 1 know that 
all of you here today share a special pride 
that the first Secretary of Defense should 
ha e been called to that position from a 
long and successful term of service to his 
country As his successor, I realize all too 
well the high standard which he set as Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, a standard constituting 
a challenge to any man who follows him in 
that office Consequently, for my part, It Is 
not only with pride but with humility and 
determination that I undertake the duties 
which have been so capably executed by my 
predecessor. 

The confidence which I feel In the new 
integrated military establishment, however, 
and the great leadership under which It Is 
administered, does not alter the fact that 
laws and leadership are but a part of the 
total requirement. To all these, there must 
be added the backing and support of loyal 
citizens. By the National Security Act of 
1947, the coordination of the Navy’s activi¬ 
ties and operations with her sister services 
has been clearly established, but the armed 
services cannot malntam authorized com¬ 
plements of manpower without the active 
support of the citizens of this country. 
Speaking for the Navy I can ill you that 
this problem of ma^ipower procurement Is at 
present most urgent The need for person¬ 
nel Is more critical than at any time in the 
history of the Navy. 

This crucial condition Is the result of a 
combination of circumstances unique in our 
history and the remedy lies only In adequate 
appreciation of the role of sea-air power In 
supporting the foreign policy of the United 
States In the 2 years since VJ-day, the Navy 
has lost manpower in such enormous num¬ 
bers as to render normal operation difficult. 
In the light of world conditions, this shortage 
of personnel is a matter of concern to every 
American citizen. The Navy League must en¬ 
courage the youth of this country to take 
active part In safeguarding our national 
security. 

Pernaps it Is only natural that following 
a hard-fought war there should be a slack¬ 
ening of Interest in military service. We are 
not a belligerent people and the peaceful 
ways of civilian life tend to distract us from 
our duties toward national security. But It 
Is especially dangerous at a time like this to 
be lulled Into a false sense of security and 
to lose our awarenesa of the need for pre¬ 
paredness. We must stimulate this aware¬ 
ness among our people. We must recognize 
that there are forces loose In the world today 
which ore inimical to our Government and to 
our way of llfe-^orcea whose Ideologies are at 
oroas-purposea with the democratic procesaos 
of peace-loving people. We must be pre¬ 
pared. if necessary, to defend our freedoms 
whenever and wherever they are challenged. 

In the possession of ships and equipment, 
our Navy is large. Yet mere posseseion avails 
us nau^t unless our ships and equipment 
can be ready for use in time of need. Most of 
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our ships are In storage, preserved Izi the so- 
called “mothball** fleet, which is maintained 
as a reserve against any emergency. If this 
fleet Is to be of value, the Navy must have 
enough trained men In Its regular and reserve 
ranks to man these ships and place them In 
effective operation within a reasonable time. 
I ask your support In helping us solve this 
manpower problem. 

I believe you will recall the folly of scrap¬ 
ping our Navy after World War I. We shall 
not repeat this folly. As members of the 
Navy League, you have a patriotic duty to 
create a live public consciousness of the 
need for adequate sea air power The Integ¬ 
rity of the national defense organization and 
the security of our country and our very 
homes depend upon the support of the peo¬ 
ple That Is why I take this occasion to im¬ 
press upon you, the members and friends 
of the Navy League, the Beriousness of the 
problem and the responsibility which you 
Bharc In solving It. 

Sea-air power Is a potent factor in the 
maintenance of world peace. Ihe Navy has 
become an Integral pait of the coordinated 
Bcrvlces but ItB mission and Its functions re¬ 
main the same to protect the coasts of the 
United States, to support our forces of occu¬ 
pation In former enemy countries, to protect 
our peaceful commerce on the seas, and in 
all appropriate ways to support the foreign 
policy of the United States 

Now the very natuie of sca-air power 
makes It a potent factor In international re¬ 
lations, because Its chief chaiacteilstics arc 
mobility and flexibility. Therefore, it Is in¬ 
evitable that the Navy should maintain Itself 
always abreast of happenings in far-off 
places. It must provide defense of our own 
sea approaches. This Is no small task when 
you consider Amcilca Is virtually an island 
BUiioundcd by two gicat oceans. We must 
have naval foices adequate for control of 
these approaches 

But our lesputisIbllUy does not end here. 
The United States must shnie In the re- 
spr-nsibility of maintalnlnp the peace of the 
world To accomplish this, we must have 
free access to world watciways at all times 
and be able to deny such access to the enemy 
In time of war The magnitude of this task 
becomes apparent when you consider that 
70 percent o' the earth's surface is water. 
Tluero Is no possible way of fulfilling this 
obligation without adequate sea-air forces 
In ' ■ . .1 man them 

I *• I ' • ■ ■ Inadequacy 

been giaphically Illustrated In r .'ent 
history At the ri" : i ‘i if World War II, 
naval weakness c . c a in the Pacific. 

The result was Pearl Harbor and temporary 
loss of control which prolonged the war at 
great expense In lives and national wealth. 
Aggressor nations have always been tempted 
to attack any country whoso defenses are so 
weak as to make the gamble worth while. 
Wc must make certain that there will be no 
future repetition of such perfidy. America 
Is universally acknowledged to be the lead¬ 
ing nonaggrebsor nation Immediately after 
World War II. with the greatest Army. Navy, 
and Air Force team In history, we accom¬ 
plished the fastest demobilization the world 
ha ever known We granted the Philippines 
their independence on time We have com¬ 
mitted ourselves unswervingly to the prlncl- 
pl ^ of the United Natiors. The smaller 
nations of the world look to us as the greatest 
bulwark for peace In this war-weary universe. 

Developments In the world today empha- 
slz our responsibility and our need for sea- 
air power adequate to fulfill our obligations. 

The health and vigor of this Nation, Its 
very life, depend upon the exchange of goods 
we are able to make with the rest of the 
world and thus furnish oil economy with 
the lifeblood of raw materials we do not 
ourselves produce. 


No one who lived through World War n 
can ever forget the degree to which o\ir mil¬ 
itary production is dependent upon the im¬ 
portation of critical materials. Unfortu¬ 
nately, very few of us realize the extent to 
which our peacetime nonmilltary industrial 
production depends upon these same imports. 

We Americans have been prone to boast of 
our Eclf-sufflcicncy, but if the steady flow of 
even a few raw materials were Interrupted for 
Just a short time the economy of this country 
would suffer a ruder jolt than It received In 
the eaily 1930's 

Not a ton of steel can be manufactured 
without manuHneee Yet we depend upon 
imports tor 97 percent of our needs 

High-speed tools require alloy steel which 
derives its hardness at high temperatures 
from tungsten We Import 60 percent of our 
tungsten requlremcnta 

Chromium is used as an alloy in the mak¬ 
ing of stalnlets and heat- and acld-iesistant 
steel Those steels are Indispci^ablo to the 
oil and chemical Industries. We depend 
almost entirely on Imports lor essential 
material. 

Before and during the war the United 
States consumed about 45 percent of the 
world pi oduction ot tin It was all imported. 

During the war the United States pro¬ 
duced 27 percent of the world output of lead, 
but we consumed 60 peicent of the world 
output 

The figures are almo&t the same for zinc. 

The drains upon our reserves of copper 
and lion ore are well known to the Ameri¬ 
can public, as is alio the fact that both of 
thete commodities are now being Imported in 
great volume 

At the very peak of our war effort, during 
the second quarter of 1946, the dolly con¬ 
sumption of petroleum piuducts for the mili¬ 
tary services and domestic consumption was 
a little over 5,500.000 bands per day Today, 
that consumption is almost 6,000,000 barrels 
per day 

It should be obvious to nil Amencuni that 
the fetendy. peaceful flow of commeicc over 
the sevon seas Is a vital necessity to this 
countiy Without it, our' economy would 
rctiogicss 50 yeais 

To no one would such an event be more 
calamitous than to the armed services We 
know that there can be no real military 
sticngth that is not based upon a strong 
economy Our Industrial potential, our re¬ 
sources and mass production methe ds, and 
the skill of our manpower have coinbintd to 
make us the great Nation that we are Na¬ 
tional foresight must keep pace In order that 
a strong national economy be assured Your 
Navy will never be a partner to any action 
v'hich in any way tends to undcimlne it. 
On the contrary, we will continue to be zeal¬ 
ous In the cultivation of an cver-stronger 
economy and a dynamic Industry of cver- 
Incrcaslng tempo • 

The establishment of a new world rystem 
Is not going to be accompllbhed overnight. 
At the best, thcie will be delays, Irritations 
and seemingly endless disappointments Wo 
must not permit them to discouiage us In 
the trying years that lie ahead, when wc feel 
that our zeal and our determination Is flag¬ 
ging, we might remind ourselves thai< we are 
asked only to work for something for which 
many men died 

We must wage peace as we waged war— 
with everything we have, with all our 
strength, all our skill, and all our heart. 

1 am among those who believe that to 
secure the peace until It works we must be 
militarily strong. The stxength of all the 
resources which have made America great is 
only valid when properly Insured against de¬ 
struction by any possible enemy. When the 
chips are down we have only what we can 
effectively protect. 

We have had an example of this within 
very recent memory. We became the victims 


of aggression 6 years ago because we had not 
fully learned the lesson which World War I 
should have taught us and our guard was 
down, even though we knew that Interna¬ 
tional banditry was on the loose in Europe 
and Asia 

Conversely, 2 years ago, when our military, 
naval, and air strength was at its peak, we 
exerted an Influence in inLernatlonal affairs 
commensurate with our position as l he gi eat- 
est democracy In the world. In the months 
since VJ-day we have pared this strength 
down to but a shadow of its former self, and 
day by dny, as demobilization pro.’.ressed, as 
we closed strategic bases or put the major 
part of our fleet in “moth balls,'* our rcpie- 
Bcntatlves In the council of powers which wo 
call the United Nations have found their 
tasks Increasingly difficult 

The time has come to be firm with our¬ 
selves if we wish to give meaning to tho firm¬ 
ness we would assume In democracy's defense 
abroad The time has come when we must 
count it a privilege to be among those who 
would be as bold In the pursuit of peace os 
we were daring In our recent battle for 
survival 

The opportunity which lies befoie us may 
be our very last if we do not seize it eagerly 
and pursue our peaceful purpose with all our 
zeal 

While 1 bespeak the Nation’s need for 
strength, I pray God that the day may come 
when there is no longer any need for a navy, 
or an army, or an air force—when the argo¬ 
sies of the sea and the land and the air shall 
bo the peaceful convoys of commerce. 

1 trust that that blessed day of real and 
total disarmament will come during our life¬ 
time But until It does, we must not defeat 
ourselves through unpreparedness We 
must be strong so that we may effectively 
champion peace throirhout the world 
1 am confident that Amerlcant., with one 
voice, will uflirm with me, on this day, the 
necessity for an army, an air force, and a 
navy capable of snuffing out any threat 
against the just and enduring peace for which 
the entire world yearns. 

In unity theic Is strength and in our 
strength lies the peace of the future and 
the salvation of humanity now and for the 
far tomorrow. 


Some Thousrhts on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 19i7 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remaiks, I Include 
an editorial from the Detroit Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich., of November 2,1947. This 
Is one of the great newspapers of Michi¬ 
gan and the Middle West. Whether any 
individual is for or against foreign aid, 
the views expressed by this great editor, 
John S. Knight, are food for thought 
and worthy of the most careful consider¬ 
ation. 

FOREIGN AID PLAN SHOULD BE JUDGED ON 
FACTS—NOT PROPAGANDA 

Before Congress meets in special scbslon 
on November 17 to consider President Tru¬ 
man's recommendations for stop-gap aid to 
Europe, there Is time to evaluate the potency 
of the long -1 ange Marshall plan as an effec¬ 
tive weapon in our undeclared war against 
Russia. 
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State Department advlaera to the Preel< 
dent declare that Immediate help for Europe 
is necessary to prevent starvation and civil 
unrest, particularly in France and Italy. 
They believe also that an annual outlay of 
from five to eight billions a year under the 
Marshall plan is the only practical way to 
prevent communism from enveloping Europe. 

Theie can be little quarrel with the appro¬ 
priation of funds for purely humanitarian 
purposes. No American with the slightest 
tinge of conscience is unwilling to help feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, or furnish 
fuel to keep little chUdren warm and com¬ 
fortable. 

There is, however, grave doubt in our mind 
as to the wisdom of pouring billions of dol¬ 
lars Into Europe every year to route commu¬ 
nism and "contain" Russia. That doubt 
would not exist if there were good and suf- 
flclont reasons to believe that such a plan 
can, in the long run, succeed 

With their abiding and naive talth In the 
dollar as a cure-all for our ills, Americans 
are not seeing the European situation In its 
true light In their childlike trust they 
cling tenaciously to well propagandized fal¬ 
lacy and fiction while disregarding the hard 
and unpalatable facts. 

Here are a few of the current illusions that 
are badly in need of airing: 

1. The illusion that billions for 'Europe will 
bring about a permanent improvement in 
living standards. 

The ..acts are that while American dollars 
will bring seme temporary relief to the needy, 
the promise of an unending flow of dollars 
has actually retarded European progress in 
a sense of self-help George Weller, of the 
Chicago Daily News foreign service, says the 
truth Is "that European nationalism Is in¬ 
efficient, greedy, mendicant, and plain lazy.” 

Europe is sure that America's resources are 
unlimited and cannot be drained. Our fail¬ 
ure to develop a realistic method of combin¬ 
ing aid to rurope with strong American con¬ 
trols has checked hunger but retarded badly 
needed Internal reforms. 

2 The illusion that Italy and Prance will 
go Communist if the United States doesn't 
pay their bills 

The facts are that this Is a form of political 
blackmail to get more American dollars No 
nation In Europe has turned to the Com¬ 
munists for this reason Not one of the seven 
Communist-dominated states, Poland, Czech¬ 
oslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, or Rumania welcomed the Soviets 
bccau.se the masses were starving. 

They turned to Russia because Its political 
agents, backed by the Red army, forced them 
to capitulate. 

3. The illusion that the late President 
Roosevelt was the only American who could 
"get along” with Marshal Stalin. 

The facts are that Roosevelt got along so 
famously with Stalin because be conceded 
practically every point at issue. As the re¬ 
sult, Russia now has nine-tenths of the Bal¬ 
kans and military bases in the Pacific 1.60U 
miles closer to San Francisco than our outer 
defenses at Guam. 

4 The illusion that nur neighbors in Eu¬ 
rope are making a valiant fight to get their 
economic houses In order and will succeed 
if more American aid is forthcoming. 

The facts are that many wealthy people in 
France are living in luxury, and reports of 
starvation have been grossly exaggerated in 
both Italy and Franc'* 

Thr British socialist government ia afflicted 
with a hopelessly Inefficient bureaucracy. 
Nearly 2,000,000 civil servants are riding on 
the backs of the sturdy British people. In 
one of Britain’s best-managed coal mines 
under private ownership absenteeism now 
runs as high as 00 percent on Mondays. 

American loans are supporting this bur¬ 
densome bureaucracy which might have been 
overthrown long ago bad we refused to pay 
the bills. 


6. The Illusion that communism Is really 
a revolt of the masses. 

The facts are that the Soviet leaders are 
shrewd, calculating dictators whose ultimate 
goal is world conquest. 

The "massea" are merely the human pawns 
of a rigidly disciplined p^ioe state. 

6. Lastly, and most tragic, is the illusion 
that we can buy peace. 

The facts are that Russia is simply biding 
her time, waiting until America is bled white 
before striking her mortal blow 

The more money we spend, the longer a 
shooting war may be delayed But when the 
money is gone and we can give no more, the 
Russians will be ready^ for world war III. 

Former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
advocates using "measures of last resort" if 
Russia refuses to conclude a Just peace treaty 
with Germany and withdraw her troops. 

What the Secretary overlooks Is that 
neither we. nor any combination of nations, 
can match Russia's present armed strength. 

To back up our tough talk are 10 army 
divisions: Russia has 180, plus 60 from her 
satellite powers. 

The United States has 1,720 combat planes, 
and 144 very heavy long-range bombers. 
Russia has 44,000 combat planes, many of 
them necessarily obsolete, and little strength 
in bombers. 

Oiu* naval and cargo ships niunber 8,080; 
Russia has 200 submarines 

Her reserve troops outnumber ours 6 to 1. 

Our great superiority lies In the possession 
of the atomic bomb and the vast potentials 
of our war Industries when fully mobilized. 

Russia's unlimited manpower Is neutralized 
by her lack of industrial plants. 

What all this adds up to is that we could 
throw an effective atom armada against Rus- 
sia but probably could not prevent her troops 
from overrunning Europe. Such a war might 
result In a stalemate until Russia was able 
to match us in atomic warfare. In that 
eventuality, the world would be reduced to 
rubble 

What, then, can we do? 

While no plan eff action can be devised 
that will Insure us* against war, the follow¬ 
ing steps would seem to be logical steps In 
our endeavor to prevent war: 

1 Retain and develop our moral leader¬ 
ship In world affairs. 

2 Rebuild our air force to a point of ter- 
rlfsrlng superiority in numbers and techno¬ 
logical development 

3 As a condition of our economic assist¬ 
ance, demand strategic air bases throughout 
the world from which attacks can be inter¬ 
cepted 

4. Strengthen our regular military forces 
in troubled areas of occupation, depending 
upon universal military training, if neces¬ 
sary, to furnish the men for domestic duty. 

6 Institute a program of rearmament 
which will give us the military strength to 
back up our tough talk with something more 
than words In other words, let’s speak the 
only language that Russia can understand. 

All of these points have been urged In this 
column for more than a year. We are not 
enthusiastic about universal military train¬ 
ing. but If voluntary recruiting fails, it may 
be the only method of reconstituting our 
armed forces. 

Such a program can be called imperialistic 
and an open invitation to war 

To us, it presents fewer risks than ex¬ 
hausting oiu: resources at the rate of $12.- 
000,000,000 a year in what ve are convinced 
will be a vain effort to buy a lasting peace. 

The irony of the present situation is that 
anyone who questions unlimited aid to Eu¬ 
rope is promptly labeled an “iaolatlonist." 
but if he thinks internationally In terms of 
military strength, he is tagged as an "Im- 
perialist." 

It seems to be the commonly accepted 
view In official Washington circles that war 
with Russia is Inevitable. 


If that be true, what George Weller oalla 
a foreign poUoy of patching up the world'a 
pants with bllllon-dollar checks had better 
be revised In favor of smaller European 
checks and bigger American airplanes. 

The checks cant fight. 

JoHxr B. Kmtgrt. 


As It Was Then—Is Now 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. lARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISUWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit excerpts Ixeuk an 
editorial from Rarper's Weekly, New 
York, under and of date October 10,1857, 
and which I think might be of interest at 
this time, as follows: 

TRX LSSSOM or THX CAT 

It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years—not in the lifetime of most men 
who read this paper—has there been so much 
grave and deep apprehension; never bM the 
future seemed so incalculable as at this time. 
In our own country there is a universal com¬ 
mercial prostration and panic, and thomands 
of our poorest fellow citizens are turned out 
against the approaching winter without em¬ 
ployment, and without the prospect of It. 
In France the political cauldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty; Russia hangs as 
usual, like a cloud, dark and silent upon the 
horizon of Europe, while all the energies, re¬ 
sources, and Influences of the British Em¬ 
pire are sorely tried, and are yet to be tried 
more sorely, in coping with the vast and 
deadly Indian Insurrection, and with Its dis¬ 
turbed relations In China. 

It Is a solemn moment, and no man can 
feel an Indifference—which, happily, no 
man pretends to feel—In the issue of events. 

Of our own troubles no man can see the 
end. They arc, fortunately, as yet mainly 
commercial, and if we are only to lose money, 
and by painful poverty to be taught wisdom— 
the wisdom of honor, of faith, of sympathy, 
and of charity—no man need seriously de¬ 
spair. And yet the very haste to be rich, 
which is the occasion of this widespread 
calamity, has also tended to destroy the 
moral forces with which we are to resist and 
subdue the calamity. 

It Is no time for Idleness or trifling, for 
forgetfulness or selfishness. The complexion 
of every country, and of the world, rests at 
last upon the character of individuals If 
men are false and timid, affairs, the course 
of events, are tainted by tlie cowardice and 
falsehood. It is every man’s business, there¬ 
fore, to keep his heart and his hands clean— 
to be brave, and hopeful and very humble. 
Extravagance, vanity, the Ivist of luxury, are 
crimes In the men of today. At home we 
shall have direct appeals to our sympathy in 
the swarxxM of honest laborers for whom there 
Is no work. Abroad, the appeal will be more 
indirect, in the extremity of a friend and 
ally. 

Good friends, let our conduct prove that 
the call cennes to men who have large hearts, 
however narrowed their homes may be; who 
have open hands, however empty their purses. 
In times of peril we have nothing but man¬ 
hood, strong In its faith In God, to rely upon; 
and whoever shows himself truly a Ood-fear- 
Ing man now, by helping wherever and how¬ 
ever he can, will be as blessed and beloved as 
» great light In darkness. 
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Veterans’ Homestead Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OP REIuIARKS 
or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to me yes¬ 
terday to extend my remarks In the Con¬ 
gressional Record and include therein a 
bill which the American Legion asked 
me to introduce, I submit the following: 

The National Housing Committee of 
the American Legion met in Washing¬ 
ton. D C., October 8-10, 1947, to arrive 
at decisions that were necessary because 
of existing mandates of the national 
convention to the committee. 

In the report of the national housing 
committee to the national executive 
committee, American Legion, May 5-7, 
1947, the national housing committee 
stated: 

This year It ia not likely to be the short¬ 
age of housing that will deprive a veteran of 
a fantlsinctory home as much as it will be the 
high cost of adequate housing 

This statement has become fact dur¬ 
ing the past months and is becoming an 
increasing problem which, if the veteran 
is to be adequately housed within the 
scope of his ability to pay, must be solved. 

After extensive and comprehensive 
study the national housing committee 
developed a pla*! which they sincerely 
believe will provide veterans with homes 
for rent or for sale at a monthly cany- 
Ing chai ge within their means to pay. A 
general explanation of this plan follows: 

The national housing committee has 
discovered that the American Legion 
community-action program for housing 
veterans is .successful in many commu¬ 
nities throughout the United States in 
providing good homes for veterans at 
prices they can afford. By enlisting the 
hard v/ork and unselfish idealism of out¬ 
standing veterans who aie leaders in 
their own home town, it has been pos.slble 
through nonprofit corporations spon- 
soied by American Legion posts to erect 
comfortable homes within the income of 
World War II veterans. 

After much careful study and evalua¬ 
tion, the committee became convinced 
that this technique was one good answer 
to the veterans’ housing problem if it 
could be formalized, given adequate su¬ 
pervision, and arrangements made for 
favorable financing. Furthermore, it 
has the tremendous advantage of letting 
veterans of World War II assume the 
leadership in solving their own housing 
pioblems once they aie given the proper 
tools. 

The report of the committee continues: 

Preliminary drafts were discussed with the 
best brains In investment banking, commer¬ 
cial banking, mortgage banking, real estate, 
Veterans’ Administration, building supplies, 
home builders, and other agencies of Govern¬ 
ment, and the housing Industry; also, the 
committee employed as a profesalonal con¬ 
sultant Mr. Frederick M. Babcock, of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C„ one of the outstanding authori¬ 


ties In the field of construction and financing 
of housing. 

The committee found that there was uni¬ 
form agreement among all these diverse 
groups that it was feasible and highly desir¬ 
able to proceed to the specific development 
of legislation along the indicated lines as set 
forth In the recommendation below. 

B. RECOMMENDATION 

1 That the national executive committee 
of the American Legion meeting at Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind , on October 30-31, 1047, do adopt 
and approve and direct the legislative director 
of the American Legion to introduce into the 
Congress of the United States at the earliest 
practicable date, and In no event later than 
January 16, 1948, a bill known as the Vet¬ 
erans' Homestead Act of 1948, to embody the 
following principles 

(a) Administrator of Veterans' Affairs shall 
be authorized to issue Federal charters to 
nonprofit corporations upon application of 
five honorably discharged veterans of World 
War II having suitable ability, character, and 
responsibility 

(b) Such veterans’ homestead associations 
would 

(1) Construct and purchase housing to be 
sold to veterans fur occupancy by themselves, 
their families and dependents 

(2) Construct, purchase, maintain and op¬ 
erate housing to be rented to veterans 

(3) Make loans to veterans for the purchase 
of housing 

(c) These associations would have all 
specific powers to enable them to achieve 
their objectives as set forth above 

(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
would supervise the operations of such asso¬ 
ciations and Inspect their financial records 
and establish rules and regulations for their 
guidance 

(e) No veteian could become a member 
until he had at least $100 In the hands of the 
association. 

(f) No association shall construct or pur¬ 
chase housing costing in excess of a sum 
equal to the product of the total number of 
family units multiplied by $10,000 or In ex¬ 
cess of either (1) the number oi members 
01 the association, or (2) the number of vet¬ 
erans in the community who are piospectlve 
purchasers or tenants 

(g) Suitable provisions shall be made to 
prevent speculation In the sale or rental of 
such housing by purchasers or occupants 

(h) The permanent financing ol pioperty 
acquired or loans made by such associations 
Shull be done by the medium of bonds sold 
by the Veteians’ Admlnlstiatlon as the fiscal 
agent of such associatluns and with the guar¬ 
anty of payment by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment Not more than $2,000,000,000 of 
bunds may be sold The Income derived by 
the purchasers of such bonds from the bonds 
shall be exempt from Federal, State or local 
taxation. 

(I) The Interim financing for such associa¬ 
tions, pending the issuance of bonds, shall 
be piovlded by loans fiom the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration upon the non-negotluble note 
of the association. Such loans will be made 
from a revolving Veterans’ Administration 
fund of $100,000,000. 

(J) Such associations shall make new loans 
and acquire property for sale or rental only 
for ten (10) years from the termination of 
World War II. After that they will remain 
In existence for such period of time as re¬ 
quired to liquidate their affairs. 

(k) If associations are improperly oper¬ 
ated or cannot meet their obligations, the 
Veterans’ Administration may step in and 
operate their affairs until they get back on 
their feet. 

(l) The Federal Works Administrator is to 
be given $200,000,000 to make not In excess of 
50 percent grants-ln-aid to States, cities, 
counties, or other political subdivisions or 
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associations for provision of streets, side¬ 
walks. utilities, fire protection, street light¬ 
ing, schools, xecreatlonal facilities, etc. 

The legislative draft of the bill, which 
I introduced today, is as follows: 

A bill to unend the Servicemen’s Readjust¬ 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, to provide 
homes for veterans, through veterans’ 
homesteads associations and the public 
facilities essential therefor 
Be xt enacted, etc, That the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, approved June 22, 
1944, us amended. Is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new title. 
“Title VII— Veterans' Homestead Act of 1948 
"CHAPTER XVI—general PROVISIONS 
"Sec. 1600. Short title: This title may be 
cited as the 'Veterans’ Homestead Act of 
1948 ‘ 

"Declaration of policy 
"Sec 1601 In enacting this title to allevi¬ 
ate the existing housing shortage, it is the 
Intent of the Congress to provide means of 
ownership and financing, within the frame¬ 
work of our private enterprise system and 
without vast expenditures of public moneys, 
whereby veterans themselves, associated to¬ 
gether within theli own communities, can 
build, buy. or rent homes upon terms which 
veterans can afford; and to provide the pub¬ 
lic facilities essential to such homes without 
the Imposition of additional financial bur¬ 
dens upon veterans who may be owners 
thereof or tenants therein 
"Definittona 

"Sec 1602 As used In this title, except 
where the context otherwise requires, the 
term— 

"(a) ’Administrator’ means the Adminis¬ 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs in the Veteians’ 
Administration 

"(b) ’Association’ means a Veterans’ Home¬ 
stead Association chartered pursuant to this 
act 

“(c) ’Housing’ means permanent-tvpe 
housing with modern sarfltary and sewerage- 
disposal iacllltles, does not include transient 
housing such as tourist cabins, motor courts, 
or apartment hotels; but may include mul¬ 
tiple-family dwellings or groups of single- 
family dwellings constructed or operated os 
units, or constructed for sale or sold for op¬ 
eration as cooperative enterprises by the 
tenants thereof 

"(d) ‘Improved’ as applied to real property 
shall Include (a) grading, landscaping, and 
any other site development, and (b) con¬ 
struction. repair, remodeling or demolition 
(whether for salvage or reuse), of buildings 
and other structxires thereon 

“(e) 'Real property’ means land, whether 
or not improved, and any buildings or other 
structures thereon. Including fixtures and 
other personalty attached thereto 

"(f) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, any Territory or Possession thereol, 
and the District of Columbia. 

“(g) ‘Veteran’ means (1) any person who 
shall have served In the active military or 
naval service of the United States at any time 
after September 16, 1940, and prior to the 
termination of the present war, and who 
shall have been discharged or released from 
active service under conditions other than 
dishonorable, after active service of 90 days 
or more, or (11) the surviving and unmarried 
spouse of any such person 

"(h) ’Note’ means a short-term obligation 
maturing In 12 months or less, issued by an 
association pursuant to this title. 

"(1) ‘Bond’ means a long-term obligation, 
maturing over a period of more than 1 year, 
Issued by an association pursuant to this 
title. 

"(J) ‘Public facilities’ includes public 
highways and parks, roads, streets, curbs, 
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gutters, and sidewalks, bus stations and bus 
stops, water storage, purification and distri¬ 
bution works, sewage, garbage and refuse 
collection, treatment and disposal facilities 
(including trunk and lateral sewers), fire 
stations, fire equipment and Are plugs, street 
lighting facilltlee, schools, community cen¬ 
ters, and recreational facilities. 

*‘SeparabiUt]/ 

"Sec 1603. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir¬ 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this title, and the application of such provi¬ 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

"chapter XVII—veterans' homestead 
ASBOaATlOMS 

'•Orffanization authorized—Administrator to 
issue charters 

"Sec 1700 The Administrator is hereby 
authorized, subject to the provisions of this 
title and under such rules and procedures as 
he may prescribe, to provide for the organi¬ 
zation. incorporation, examination, opera¬ 
tion, and regulation of associations to be 
known as ‘Veterans’ Homestead Associations' 
and to issue charters therefor pursuant to 
such standard form thereof as he may pre¬ 
scribe 

"Chartered associations subject to rules and 
procedures 

"Sec. 1701. A Veterans* Homestead Asso¬ 
ciation to which the Administrator shall have 
issued a charter pursuant to section 1700 
hereof, and which shall have accepted such 
charter, shall thereafter, so long ns such 
charter remains in effect, be eligible to all 
the benefits of this title and shall be subject 
to all the provisions of this title and the rules 
and procedures of the Administrator l8f=iued 
hereunder. 

“Quoli/lcafion for membership 
"Sec 1702. Five or more veterans, of abil¬ 
ity, good character, and responsibility, as de¬ 
termined by the Administrator, may organize 
a Veterans’ Homestead Association. Each 
association shall determine Its own rules of 
eligibility for membership therein subject 
only to the conditions that (a) membership 
shall be limited to veterans; (b) no veteran 
shall become or remain a member unless and 
until his accumulated payments to the asso¬ 
ciation, in accordance with section 1707, shall 
equal or exceed $100; and (c) the number 
of members, at all times, shall be at least five. 

•'Primary purpose of associations 
“Sec 1703 Each association shall be or¬ 
ganized and shall operate on a nonprofit 
basis It shall have as its primary purposes 
(a) the construction or purchase of housing 
to be sold to veterans for occupancy by them¬ 
selves, personally, together with their fam¬ 
ilies or dependents; (b) the construction or 
purchase and operation and maintenance of 
housing to be rented to veterans for occu¬ 
pancy by themselves, personally, together 
with their families or dependents, and (c) 
the making of loans to veterans for the pur¬ 
chase of housing to be occupied by them, 
personally, together with their families or 
dependents To this end. and pursuant to 
rules and procedures Issued by the Adminis¬ 
trator. each association shall provide maxi¬ 
mum opportunity and priority for the pur¬ 
chase or rental of such housing, first, to 
members of such association and. second, to 
other veterans 

"Number of associations 
“Sec 1704 The Administrator may, in his 
discretion, charter one or more associations 
in any locality; and he may, in his discretion, 
refuse to charter any proposed association 
upon his finding that the veterans in the 
locality In which it is proposed that such 
association would operate are or will be ade¬ 
quately served by an association or associa¬ 


tions then already chartered for operation In 
such locality. 

"Powers of veterans' homestead associations 
“axe. 1705. Under rules and procedures is¬ 
sued by the Administrator, each association 
shall have the fidlowing powers* 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 

1708, to purchase, or otherwise acquire, any 
real property or leasehold or other Interest 
therein, whether Improved or unimproved, to 
subdivide, construct improvements on, re¬ 
pair. modernize, renovate, maintain, and op¬ 
erate any such property, and to purchase, or 
otherwise acquire, any personal property 
necessary or desirable for any of the fore¬ 
going; 

"(b) Subject to the provisions of section 

1709, to hold. sell, or contract for the sale 
of. lease, rent, mortgage, or otherwise deal 
with, encumber, hypothecate, or dispose of 
any acquired property, all on such terms and 
conditions as may be deemed proper; 

"(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
1708. to lend money to veterans to enable 
them to finance the purchase of or construc¬ 
tion of residential properties for occupancy 
by themselves, personally, together with their 
families or dependents. Provided, That in no 
case shall the maturity of any such loan 
exceed a period of 30 years; 

“(d) To purchase, construct. Improve, or 
otherwise provide, to receive grants for. and 
to maintain and operate public facilities 
(which shall Include for this purpose gas and 
electric distribution lines and facilities) rea¬ 
sonably necessary or desirable for the hous¬ 
ing provided by or of the association, where 
such public facilities are then not otherwise 
available for such housing: Provided, That 
no association shall operate any mercantile 
establishment or other commercial enter¬ 
prise or operate any amusement enterprise 
for which any admission or fee is charged; 

"(e) To make, issue, sell, and deliver its 
bonds and notes in the manner and to the 
extent provided in this title, 

“(f) To build up and maintain reasonable, 
permanent reserves, under rules and pro¬ 
cedures to be Issued by the Administrator 
and subject to his semiannual review, which 
shall not exceed in the aggregate, however, 
8 percent of the total principal amount of 
bonds and notes of such association out¬ 
standing at the time; and 
“(g) To make, adopt, repeal, and amend 
bylaws, to employ and to pay reasonable 
salaries to the offleers and other employees 
of the association for services performed 
(which officers and employees need not be 
veterans), and such other powers, not incon¬ 
sistent with this act. as are customarily en¬ 
joyed by nonprofit corporations and are nec¬ 
essary or convenient for the conduct of the 
business of the association. 

"Annual and other reports of associations 
“Sec 1706 (a) Every association shall file, 
with the Administrator, not later than 90 
days afte the close of Its fiscal year, an an¬ 
nual financial statement and shall also fur¬ 
nish to him such other financial statements 
at such other times as he may require. All 
such reports shall be in such form and In 
such detail as may be prescribed in rules and 
procedures issued by the Administrator. 

“(b) The Administrator shall make, an¬ 
nually and at such other times as he deems 
necessary, an examination of the financial 
books, records, and affairs of each associa¬ 
tion, in the manner customary for supervi¬ 
sion of fiduciary Institutions. 

"Payments by association members 
"SMC. 1707. Members of an association shall 
not be required to pay dues. Each associa¬ 
tion shall provide in its bylaws for the pay¬ 
ment by each prospective member, periodi¬ 
cally, by installments or otherwise, of the 
sum of $100 to be accumulated on the books 
of the association to the credit of such per¬ 


son. The sums so paid shall not bear in¬ 
terest. Bach such sum shall l)e entered on 
the books of the association as a credit to 
the member making such payment for pos¬ 
sible application either: 

“(1) as payment on a home purchased by 
such member from the association; or, (2) 
as security for rent on a home rented from 
the association by such member. Bach asso¬ 
ciation shall provide furthm*, in its bylaws, 
that a member may voluntarily withdraw 
from such association at any time and may 
receive back an amount equal to the amount 
of his aocum\}lated payments to the associa¬ 
tion (unless such pajrments shall have been 
applied as payment on a home purchased by 
such member from the association) but only 
after one year following the date of the 
initial payment and then only upon 60 days* 
notice to the association. 

"Limitation on cost and amount of housing 

“Bsc. 1708 (a) No housing shall be con¬ 
structed or purchased by an association un¬ 
less. In the opinion of the Administrator, the 
estimated final cost of such housing when 
completed (exclusive of related real prop¬ 
erty designed for commercial operation), as 
determined by th' eunounts of firm contracts 
for the aoqulsltio i of real property, the im¬ 
provement thereof, the construction of 
buildings and the acquisition of related per¬ 
sonal property, plus an amount equal to 5 
percent of such contracts plus an allocable 
share of the estimated Indirect or overhead 
costs and expenses of the association, fairly 
attributable to such housing, shall not exceed 
a sum equal to the product of the number of 
family units in such housing multiplied by 
$ 10 , 000 . 

“(b) No association shall maintain and 
operate as rental property any housing (ex¬ 
clusive of related real property designed for 
commercial operation) having a depreciated 
cost exceeding a sum equal to the product 
of the number of family units in such hous¬ 
ing multiplied by $10,000. 

"(c) No association shall construct or pur¬ 
chase, or contract for the construction or 
purchase of, or otherwise acquire or contract 
to acquire, a total number of family housing 
units in excess of either (1) the number of 
members of such association, or (ii) the 
number of veterans in the commimity who 
may reasonably be considered, in the opinion 
of the Administrator, prospective purchasers 
of or tenants in such units. 

“(d) An association shall not make any 
loan to any veteran for the acquisition or 
construction of housing (1) if such housing 
Includes more than one family unit; (11) if. 
in the case of acqulBlllon, the cmrent mar¬ 
ket value of such housing Is, in the judg¬ 
ment of the association, less than the amount 
of the loan; (ill) in excess of $10,000, plus 
necessary closing costs: (iv) which In the 
opinion of the association is beyond his abil¬ 
ity to repay. 

"Sale or rental of housing 

“Sec 1709. (a) All housing of an associa¬ 
tion shall be sold or leased for such prices oi 
at such rents, as the case may be, as shall rea¬ 
sonably represent the actual cost thereof tc 
the association, including (1) all costs of ac¬ 
quisition, construction, or improvement, (ii) 
the reserves to be provided in accordance witb 
section 1705, (ill) Interest on and amortiza¬ 
tion of bonds or notes of the association falrlj 
attributable to such housing; (iv) direct coeti 
of operation and maintenance of such hous¬ 
ing; and (V) an allocable share of the over¬ 
head or Indirect costs and expenses of the 
association fairly attributable to suci 
housing. 

“(b) Any deed or other Instrument made 
by an association for the sale of Its property 
or any mortgage or other Instrument sup¬ 
porting a loan to a veteran lor the construc¬ 
tion or purchase of housing shall provide thai 
such property shall not be sold or otherwlsi 
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disposed of within 10 years from the date of 
acquisition of such property by such purchas¬ 
ers or borrower unless It shall first have been 
offered for sale back to the association at the 
original price paid to such association by such 
purchaser or at the acquisition cost to such 
borrower, less any depreciation which shall 
have occurred by that time and plus the fair 
value of any improvements which such pur¬ 
chaser or borrower shall have made to such 
property 

"(c) As a condition to (1) every sale of 
housing by an association to a veteran and 
(ii) every loan by an association to a veteran 
for the purchase or construction of housing, 
such veteran shall furnish to such associa¬ 
tion an afRdavlt stating that (1) he has not 
theretofore purchased any housing from any 
association which has not been offered fur 
sale back tu such association and (ii) he has 
not theretofore obtained any loan from any 
association for the purchase or construction 
of housing and sold the property thereby ac¬ 
quired without first offering it back for sale 
to such assixiiation. (lil) he does not have 
outstanding any loan obligation to any asso¬ 
ciation chartered under this title, (Iv) he 
does not own any housing acquired from any 
association chartered under this title 
"(d) The terms of any sale of housing 
made by an association shall, among other 
things, grant to the purchaser the right to 
pay at any time the full amount of the pur¬ 
chase price or the full amount of any mort¬ 
gage given in connection with such sale 
"(e) Every lease made by an association 
shall contain a prohibition against subleasing. 

*‘(f) Every sale or loan made by an asso¬ 
ciation shall contain a prohibition against 
leasing without first giving the association 
the right to select the lessee and fix the con¬ 
sideration and conditions of the lease 
*‘Loant by AdmtntsiraLor to association 
•‘Sec 1710 In order to provide interim 
financing fur associutluiis, pending the is¬ 
suance of bonds as herein provided, the Ad¬ 
ministrator is hereby authorized to make 
loans to associations to provide— 

'■(a) Initial working capital for an asso¬ 
ciation, 

"(b) Development expenses preliminary to 
the commencement of actual construction of 
housing, and 

*‘(c) Funds to enable an association to 
make loans to individual veterans for the pur¬ 
chase or construction of housing, preliminary 
to the completion of such purchase oi con¬ 
struction 

"Each association to which any such loan 
may be made shall make, issue, and deliver 
to the Administrator Its note in the principal 
amount of such loan. Each such note shall 
be a nonnegotiable unconditional obligation 
of the association, issued against Its general 
credit, and payable from its general assets, 
shall bear interest at the rate of one-half of 
1 percent per annum payable semiannually 
and shall be payable within such period (not 
exceeding 12 months from the date of is¬ 
suance thereof) as the Administrator may 
determine Upon application by an associa¬ 
tion the Administrator may, in his discretion, 
renew any such note, for successive periods 
not exceeding 12 months each, in the event 
he determines that, at the time of the appli¬ 
cation for such renewal, the issuance of bonds 
would not then be to the best financial In¬ 
terest of such association. Payments of in¬ 
terest on and principal of such notes shall be 
made to the Administrator, and the money 
so paid may be used by him for the making 
of further loans hereunder. 

•'Bonds of associations 
"Sec. 1711. (a) For its permanent financ¬ 
ing every association Is hereby authorized to, 
and shall, issue Its long-term bonds. The 
bonds shall be negotiable unconditional obli¬ 
gations of Issuing association, payable from 


all Its assets and secured by a mortgage or 
other lien upon all or any part of the real 
or personal property or assets, or revenues 
and income of such association as shall be 
specified in said bond. 

"(b) The bonds shall be In such forms and 
denominations, mature serially within such 
periods, not exceeding 40 years from the 
date of Issuance thereof, bear such rates of 
Interest, be payable as to both principal and 
Interest at such times, but subject to such 
other terms and conditions and be Issued in 
such manner and sold at such places as may 
be authorized by the Administrator, pur¬ 
suant to rules and procedures issued by him 
"(c) Under rules and procedures issued by 
the Administrator, (i) bonds may be Issued 
under and secured by an indenture oi trust, 
and (11) the bonds or Indenture may provide 
for the addition, release, or substitution of 
security 

“(d) To the extent appropriate, us deter¬ 
mined by the administrator, the proceeds 
received by an association from the sale of 
its bonds shall be used to redeem its notes 
"(e) No association shall issue any bond if 
the issuance thereof would bring the aggre¬ 
gate of the principal amounts of all bonds 
ol such association, then issued and out¬ 
standing. to a total sum In excess of the 
aggregate amount derived by multiplying 
$10,000 times each of the family housing units 
constructed, purchased, remodeled, or fi¬ 
nanced. or otherwise urquired. or tinanced 
by such association, for subsequent sale os 
housing units or for subsoquen maintenance 
and opeiatlon ns rental housing units, or ac¬ 
quired by veterams under loans tiom such 
ussoclution. exclusive, howevei. of property 
designed ior commercial operation 
"(f) The aggiegate principal amounts of 
all bonds Issued by all n-ssoclations shall not 
exceed the sum of $2,000,000,000, and the Ad- 
nilnlstiator shall not authoilzc the issuance 
of any bonds In violation of this subsection 
"(g) No association shall issue any notes 
or bonds except as authorized by the udrnin- 
Istiator, pursuant to rules and procedures 
Issued by him 

"Guaranty o/ bonds 

"Sec 1712 (a) The bonds of any nsso- 
clatlou, Issued pursuant to Section 1711, shall 
be fully and unconditionally guaianteed 
upon their face by the United States of Amer¬ 
ica as to the payment of both principal and 
interest, and in the event that such asso¬ 
ciation shall be unable, or shall not, make 
any such payment upon demand when due, 
payments shall be made to the lawful holder 
of such bond by the administrator To the 
extent of such payment the administrator 
shall succeed to all rights of such lawful 
holder 

“(b) The bonds of any association, l.S8ued 
pursuant to Section 1711, shall be lawful In¬ 
vestments and may be accepted as secuilty 
for all fiduciary, trust and public funds, the 
Investment or deposit of which shall be under 
the authority or control of the United States 
of America or any officer or agency thereof. 

•'Tax exemptions 

"Sec. 1713 (a) Notwithstanding any pro¬ 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code or any 
other law to the contrary, the Interest pay¬ 
able and paid on any bond of an association, 
Issued pursuant to Section 1711, shall be ex¬ 
empt from all taxation now or hereafter Im¬ 
posed by the United States of America 
"(b) Notwithstanding any provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code or any other law 
to the contrary, the net earnings of any asso¬ 
ciation shall be exempted from all taxation 
now or hereafter Imposed by the United 
States or by any State, county, municipality, 
or other local taxing authority. 

"(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
1713 (b), no State, county, municipal or 
other local taxing authority shall impose 
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any tax upon any such association or Its 
charter and franchise, capital, reserves, 
property, surplus, loans, or income, greater 
than that imposed by such taxing authority 
on other similar local non-pioflt associations. 

"Sole o/ bonds 

"Sec. 1714 The Administrator shall act as 
fiscal agent for every association in the sale 
of bonds He shall, in his discretion, deter¬ 
mine whether such sale shall be by negotia¬ 
tion or by open competitive bidding, and 
shall lasue rules and procedures governing 
the conditions of the offer, the receipt of 
bids, and the sale In no case shall any 
bonds of any association be sold for a sum 
less than the aggregate principle amounts 
thereof The Administrator shall charge no 
brokerage fee in couection with such sales 
of bonds, but he may withhold from the pro¬ 
ceeds of any such sale an amount equal to 
his actual costs of handling the offering and 
sale of such bonds The moneys so with¬ 
held may be used by the Administrator tor 
the making of loans to associations pursuant 
to section 1710 

‘Funds of associations 
"Sec 1716 The funds of an association 
may, as provided by its by-laws and in ac¬ 
cordance with rules and procedures issued 
by the Administrator, be deposited In any 
bank or banks No association shall invest 
its funds in any securities except obligations 
of the United States of America, or obliga¬ 
tions unconditionally guaranteed by the 
United States as to the payment of both 
principal and Interest, or obligations of a 
State, and, in any event no such investment 
shall be made except with the approval of 
the Administrator or pursuant to rules and 
procedures Issued by him 
•'Distribution of earnings—Dissolution of 
association 

"Sec 1716 (a) At the end of any fiscal 
year any net earnings remaining to an nsso- 
clatlon, after fully providing for the pay¬ 
ment of all debts and obllgatiuns of such 
association, then due, and after providing 
for the reserves then currently required, 
shall be set aside in a special account tu 
be used (1) for the purchase or redemption 
by the association of its notes and bonds 
then outstanding, or (2) with the express 
approval of the Administrator, for any other 
lawful purpose of the association 

"(b) If the members or directors of any 
association shall knowingly violate, or 
knowingly permit any of Vhe officers, agents, 
or servants of such association to violate 
any of the provisions of this title, the 
charter, and all the rights, privileges, and 
franchises of such association shall be for¬ 
feited Such violation shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by a proper Dis¬ 
trict Court of the United States in a suit 
brought for that purpose by the Administra¬ 
tor, in his own name, before such association 
shall be declared dissolved. 

"(c) Any association may, at any time, 
apply to the Administrator for its voluntary 
dissolution, and if, in his Judgment ade¬ 
quate provision shall have been made for 
the payment in full of all debts and obliga¬ 
tions of such association, he shall promptly 
effect such dissolution. 

"(d) Upon any dissolution, whether vol¬ 
untary or Involuntary, the net assets of an 
association, remaining after payment In full 
of all Its debts and obligations, shall escheat 
to the United States. 

••Regulations of Administrator 
"Sec 1717. (a) The Administrator shall 
have power to Issue general rules and pro¬ 
cedures for the effective Implementatfon 
and administration of this title, pursuant 
to the provisions hereof and not in conflict 
herewith. 
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“(b) The Admliiletrator may by rules and 
procedures provide for auoh supervision of 
associations as he may deem necessary to 
the proper administration of this title and 
the protection of holders of bonds and 
notes. 

“(c) The Administrator shall have full 
power to provide in the rules and procedures 
herein authorized for the reorganlaatlon, 
consolidation, merger, or liquidation of any 
association or associations, Including the 
power to appoint a conservator or a receiver 
to take charge of the affairs of any such asso¬ 
ciation, and to require an equitable readjust¬ 
ment of the assets, liability, and surplus of 
the same: and to release any such associa¬ 
tion from such control and permit Its fur¬ 
ther operation: Provided, That in any case 
where the Administrator appoints a conserva¬ 
tor or a receiver for any association, such 
conservator or receiver shall act primarily 
for the protection of holders of bonds and 
notes Issued by such association. 

“(d) The Administrator may d^egate and 
authorize successive redelegation of any au¬ 
thority conferred upon him by or pursuant 
to this title, to any official or employee of 
the Veterans* Administration. The Adminis¬ 
trator shall not act through, or delegate 
any such authority to, and any other agency 
or any official or employee thereof. 

*'CRIUINAL PROVISIONS 

“S«c. 1718. (a) Whoever (1) falsely makes, 
forges, or counterfeits any bond, note, or 
other dociunent in imitation of or ptirporting 
to be a bond or note Issued by an associa¬ 
tion, or (2) passes, utters, or publishes, or 
attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any false, 
forged or counterfeited bond, note, or other 
document purporting to be a bond or note, 
issued by an association, knowing the same 
to be false, forged, or counterfeited, or (3) 
falsely altera any bond or note Issued or pur¬ 
porting to have been iMued by an associa¬ 
tion: or (4) passes, utters, or publishes, or 
attempts to pass, utter, mr publish, as true, 
any falsely altered or spurious bond or note. 
Issued or purporting to have been issued by 
an association, knowing the same to be falsely 
altered or spturlous, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or by im¬ 
prisonment of not more than 5 irears. or both. 

“(b) Whoever, being connected m any ca¬ 
pacity with an association, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or wilfully mlsappUes any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of 
value, whether belonging to it or pledged or 
otherwise entrusted to it; or (2) with intent 
to defraud an association, or any other body 
politic or corporate, or any individual, or to 
deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner of 
the Veterans’ AdminUtration or of an asso- 
elation, makes any false entry in any book, 
report, or statement of or to the Veterans’ 
Administration or an association, or, with¬ 
out being duly authorized, draws any order 
or issues, puts forth, or assigns any bond, 
note, or other obligation, or draft, mortgage. 
Judgment, or decree thereof, shall be pun¬ 
ished by a fine or not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 6 
years, or both. 

“(c) Any veteran who makes any false 
statement in the affidavit required by section 
17(W (c) to be furnished by him to an asso¬ 
ciation in connection with his purchase of 
housing from such association, or in connec¬ 
tion with any loan which he may obtain 
from such association shall be ptmlshed by 
a fine of not more than $10,000, or by im¬ 
prisonment for not more than 6 years, or 
both. 

“AFPROPRXATIONS AUTHORIZZO 

“Sno. 1710. There is hereby authorized to 
be s 4 >propriated to the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
trator— 

“(a) for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to enable him to carry out his 
auminlstrativc functions under this chapter; 


“(b) for the making of loans to assoola- 
tions pursuant to section 1710 the sum of 
$100,000,000 to remain available until ex¬ 
pended; provided, however, that, upon the 
expiration of authority to make such loons, 
any balance then remaining, together with 
all moneys from time to time thereafter re¬ 
ceived from associations in payment of such 
loans, shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts; 

“(c) such sums as may be necessary to 
make guarantee payments on bonds as pro¬ 
vided In section 1712. 

'^roiX LOmATION 

“Szc. 1720. The authority of the Adminis¬ 
trator hereunder (1) to issue charters to 
associations, (ii) to make loans to associa¬ 
tions. and (ill) to authorize the issuance of 
guaranteed bonds hereimder. shall end 10 
years after the termination of World War U 
as declared either by Presidential proclama¬ 
tion or by concurrent resolution of the Con¬ 
gress. 

“Chaptks XVni—P ublic FsciuTnBB Bzszmtiax. 

TO VnuzANS’ RouziNr 
••Oranta by Federal Works Administrator 
authorized 

“SBC 1800. The Federal Works Adminis¬ 
trator Is hereby authorized to make grants 
to States, political subdivisions thereof, other 
public bodies, and to associations for the 
construction, repair, improvement or exten¬ 
sion of public facilities wherever the Ad¬ 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall find 
that such public facilities are necessary for 
or will facilitate the more effective use within 
the community of housing provided and to 
be provided for veterans under chapter XVII 
hereof. 

•'Amount of grant 

“Sac. 1801 The amount of any grant made 
hereunder shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the coet, as determined by the Federal Works 
Administrator, of the public facilities pro¬ 
vided therewith. 

'•General conditions of grant 
“Szc. 1802 No grant shall be made here¬ 
under unless— 

“(a) The public facilities for which such 
grant Is made ahall be determined by the 
Federal Works Administrator to conform to 
any applicable over-all State, local, or re¬ 
gional development plan approved by compe¬ 
tent State, local, or regional authority; and 
“(b) The public body or association to 
which such grant Is made ehall give az- 
aurance, satisfactory to the Federal Works 
Administrator, that (1) it will adequately 
maintain the public facilities for which such 
grant Is made; (2) the asseezments or other 
charges which would otherwise be imposed 
for the provision of such public facilities 
will be reduced by an amount equal to the 
grant; and (8) In the case of a public body, 
it will make available, for the housing for 
which such public fadlitiee are provided, 
all other public facilities it then provides 
for other housing generally, and upon like 
terms and conditions. 

“Speoial conditions of grants to associations 
“SBC. 1803 No grant shall be made here¬ 
under to any association unless (in addi¬ 
tion to the conditions specified in eeo. 
1802)— 

“(a) The Federal Works Administrator 
shall determine that the type of public facili- 
tiee for which such grant Is made are, under 
applicable local law or practice, customarily 
provided In the first instance by real-estate 
developers or builders; and 
"(b) Such association shall agree to trans¬ 
fer such public facilities after completion, 
without compensation, to an appropriate 
local public body, if and whenever any such 
local public body may be willing to dedicate 
such public facUltiee to public use and to 
maintain them imder the conditions specified 
in section 1802. 


**Deleg«tion of authortty 
“Sac. 1804. The Federal Works Administra¬ 
tor may delegate and authorize successive re- 
delegation of any authority conferred upon 
him by or pursuant to this cluster, to any 
cffBclal or employee of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

"Appropriation authorized 
"Bed. 1806. There is hereby authorized tu 
be appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of this chapter and for administrative ex¬ 
penses in cmineotlon therewith not to exceed 
$200.0004)00 to remain available until ex¬ 
pended " 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

' or 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr Speaker, 
President Truman's message should 
leave no doubt in the minds of the Amer¬ 
ican people respecting the intentions of 
his administration. The powers which 
the President asks the Congress to grant 
him, together with those which he al¬ 
ready possesses, would for all practical 
purposes be as great as those which Mus¬ 
solini and Hitler were able to inveigle 
their countrymen into surrendering to 
them. 

The President stated that price infla¬ 
tion threatens our entire program of for¬ 
eign aid; that we cannot abandon for¬ 
eign aid; and that we cannot abandon 
our people to the ravages of unchecked 
inflation. 

He well knows that much of the pres¬ 
ent inflation in the United States is being 
caused by providing foreigners with bil¬ 
lions of dollars which they are using to 
buy our goods and, in so doing, bid up do¬ 
mestic prices. To prevent further infla¬ 
tion, he asks to have price control and 
rationing restored. Among other things 
he also asks for the power to seize the 
grains held and owned by the farmers 
so that he may ship them to foreign 
coimtries. To cure the inflation which 
the administration's foreign give-away 
policy is causing. President Truman a§ks 
the American people to surrender their 
liberty and divide their standard of liv¬ 
ing with practically all of the rest of the 
world. I, for one, shall not go along 
With this program. 


McLenore Is Glad He Saved Cap To Tip 
to Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NXW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following article by 
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Henry McLemore which appeared in the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C.. Mon¬ 
day, November 10. 1947: 

McLemork Is Glad He Saved Cap To Tip to 
Marines 

(By Henry McLemore) 

I am glad I saved my little soldiers' cap. 

I throw away my trousers, my coat, and 
my combat boots. The Government took up 
my Ml rifle, my carbine, and my long 
drawers 

But out of It I saved my little cap. It's 
ringed with the blue ribbon of the Inf anti y. 
I’m glad I saved my little cap because I want 
to tip It today I want to take off that cup 
In honor of the only fighting organization 
In the world that is better than the Infantry. 

I want to tip my cap to the marines. 

MARKS CORPS’ ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SECOND TEAR 

Today the Marine Corps observes Its one 
hundred and seventy-second anniversary 
Prom the time the marines were authorized 
by the Continental Congress up until today 
they stand as America’s finest fighting men. 

Any man who fought for his country has 
pride for the outfit he was In Men who flew 
planes will swear to y<m that the Air Force 
had the best guys Men like me who walked 
down the dirty long road will argue all night 
that the rough end of the stick belongs to 
the Infantry Sailors will tell you that the 
Navy won the war and that sea power is 
everything. 

Yet when a marine walks In^o the room you 
gotta shut up, because his heart heats to 
the tune of a song that’s been proved to be 
on the level. Let the children sing “Near 
You" but when a marine sings or whistles 
he whistles or sings of a story of bravery that 
has been matched, perhaps, but never out¬ 
done. 

NEVER HAD SAFE LANDING 

The marines walked Into Guadeloupe In 
179n and they didn’t spare the blood. They 
added The Shores of Tripoli In 1804, and In 
1847 thev wrote Montezuma into their hymn 
I could get very sentimental about the ma¬ 
rines, but I’d rather put it this way: 

The marines never land after a place Is 
secured They never come in with cans of 
fruit cocktail In their pockets and they have 
never known In time of war what It Is to 
asbault a volley ball court The marines. If 
you are following me, arc the gents who come 
In first When they lower the boats the 
marines Jump In. If you don't know how 
dangerous or lUgged the coral Is, the marines 
can tell you They have been there. The 
fre^h blood and plasma is late tut the marines 
don’t wait until It gets there They arc the 
Americans who look at It, don't like It, and 
say to themselves, "Let's get a toehold for the 
other boys ” 

This may bo treason to the blue that I 
wore on my cap but the marine is a better 
soldier than the Infantxyman. He’s meaner, 
and that’s what makes for a good soldier. 

WAR MEMORY DIMMING 

World War 11 is slipping into the mist of 
yesterday and we Americans are forgetting 
what so many men did for us. Even the 
dismal honk of the ship bringing hack the 
war dead docs not arouse us. Men who gave 
their lives for this country are being burled 
while we fret over meatless Tuesdays and 
eggless Thursdays. 

Yet I declare that in any marine encamp¬ 
ment in this country, or wherever irarlnes are 
stationed throughout this world, shoes are 
shined, rifles are cleaned, and the bugle’s call 
will send them to the fullest fulfillment of a 
citizen—the defense of his country. 

The marines’ motto, if my Latin teacher 
didn’t He to me. Is Semper Fidelia. To my 
knc^wledge a marine has never violated that 
motto. 


I hope that this is a tribute to the marines. 
If I had a son. and he lived up to the marine 
tradition, I. as a father, could ask no more, 
because I would be the father of a man. 


Controls Will Retard Oil Production 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 
Tuesday. November 18, 1947 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pre.sident's message on European aid 
and the administration’s report on the 
reduction of tariffs on gasoline and re¬ 
fined byproducts by 50 percent struck a 
twofold blow against greater oil produc¬ 
tion in the United States. 

The President advocates a return to 
price control and an interference in the 
oil industry and in other Industries that 
will create confusion and cause a de¬ 
crease in production. He asks for the 
power tc control exports which would 
give him the authority to export under 
the Marshall plan all the steel and oil 
he deems necessary to Implement such 
a plan. To do this he will, of course, 
have to take these commodities away 
from the American people. 

The uanger in such a move is best illus¬ 
trated by how the administration has 
used the power of export control with 
reference to steel casing and oil pipe 
line products during 1946 and 1947 Dur¬ 
ing the third quarter of 1946, in a free 
market without the use of controls we 
were only exporting 32.000 tons of steel 
casing and oil pipe line to Europe and 
other countries. About July the Presi¬ 
dent put into operation export controls 
compelling a greater amount of this steel 
to be channeled into foreign export. 
Prom July 1946 to June 1947 steel cas¬ 
ing and oil line pipe being exported in¬ 
creased from 32,000 to 95,000 tons. 
These exports contfolled by the Presi¬ 
dent increased 300 percent. They pro¬ 
pose, under the Marshall plan, to export 
not only more steel ca.sing and oil line 
pipe but millions of gallons of gasoline 
and refined products more than in the 
past to implement the plan. And, in 
addition, they propose to export whole 
and complete refineries ready to be set 
up and put in operation in Europe at a 
time when we are short on refinery ca¬ 
pacity and these refineries are needed 
here at home. It must recall to the 
minds of Members of Congress and the 
American people the complete refineries 
so freely given Russia during the war. 

They are proposing for interim aid 
that we ship $60,000,000 worth of oil to 
Prance and Italy; that pattern will be 
suggested for various other countries by 
the administration. They ask for these 
controls so that they can ship these natu¬ 
ral resources to foreign countries at a 
time when oil products are ZVz percent 
lower today than they were a year ago 
when oil stocks for power and heating 
purposes on the east coast are 17^/^ per¬ 
cent less, or 11,700,000 barrels less than 
a year ago. There will be suffering of 


people in their homes on the east coast 
and a slowing down of our economy be¬ 
cause of this shortage of oil and oil 
products. 

There is a shortage of all oil products 
in the Middle West of 3\^ percent, or 
1,800,000 barrels. 

There Is an Increase in oil supplies In 
only one section of the United States, the 
Gulf coast, of 3V2 percent. The reason 
of this increase is the lack of oil tankers 
to transport this small amount of oil 
through the Gulf and up to the Atlantic 
to the east coast. This shortage of 
tankers has been brought about by the 
administration selling to various coun¬ 
tries our oil tankers at a fraction of their 
real cost and at a time when we are short 
of steel in this country with which to re¬ 
build such tankers and a shortage of steel 
which is preventing the building of rail¬ 
road oil tank cars and railroad cars gen¬ 
erally. This country needs today the 
immediate construction of big steel oil 
and gas pipe lines from Texas to the 
North and East, and the steel for these 
pipe lines is unavailable. 

In the face of this steel shortage, the 
Government has recently agreed to sup¬ 
ply and ship to Arabia for the building 
of a 1,000-mile pipe line some 300,000 
tons of 30- and 31-lnch big oil-line pipe. 
With export controls, the Administra¬ 
tion can channel not only steel, oil, and 
oil products, diverting them to Europe, 
but can divert practically any commodity 
it chooses at will. 

This is a tremendous pov/er to place 
in the hands of subordinate bureaucrats 
delegated to them by the President. 

The second blow struck at the oil in¬ 
terests by this administration was the 
announcement by the State Department 
that under reciprocal trade agreements 
recently consummated at Geneva, Switz¬ 
erland, the duty on ga.sollne and refined 
oil byproducts had been reduced by 60 
percent. This will discourage explora¬ 
tion and production of oil throughout 
the United States and the hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of gasoline shipped 
into this country will prevent the em¬ 
ployment of labor and capital from re¬ 
fining this gasoline in the United States. 
It will slow down oil production, make 
it less profitable, and displace labor. 
They have opened our door to the mo¬ 
nopolies of other countries and other 
monopolies that will be bullded by the 
pipe line in Arabia to invade our mar¬ 
kets to the detriment of those investors 
and employees of our oil industry here 
from fJhe top man to the lowest-paid 
laborer. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
these controls establish the ability to 
transfer oil discovery and exploration 
from the United States to anywhere in 
the world that a few men in Government 
may decide fits best that which they 
refer to as our foreign policy. 

This power to furnish the supplies for 
the drilling of wells, for pipe lines, and 
the steel for construction of refineries in 
foreign countries is now being used. 
When such projects are completed, we 
find that such foreign exports are ac¬ 
commodated by our having reduced the 
tariffs by 60 percent this vveek, which 
furnishes a ready market for their 
products in our country. 
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Problems of Small Basinets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

or MicHiOAir 

IN THE BOUSE OF HEPHESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday. November 18, 1947 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have had considerable experience In this 
country In recent years to the effect that 
the more Oovernment controls operate 
the less chance small business has for 
survival. As OoVemment bureaus are 
created to carry out powers delegated to 
the President by the Congress and which 
powers deal with economic controls, the 
Government bureaus find their Jobs more 
administratively possible through chan- 
neling the volume of business through 
great centralized units, the few heads 
of which can be called to Washington 
and dealt with. The more we move into 
a regimented or centrally controlled 
economy the less chance the small busi¬ 
nessman has for survival. 

Yesterday the President, In the sum¬ 
mary of his recommendations, requested 
the Congress to extend to him peacetime 
economic powers which go beyond any¬ 
thing yet experienced by our people, even 
In wartime. The National Federation of 
Small Business, incorporated under the 
direction of George J. Burger, director, 
must have sensed some of the things 
which are now known when, under date 
of October 25, it addressed a telegram to 
President Truman at the White House, 
signed by the federation’s president, 
C. W, Harder, and on October 28 re¬ 
leased to the press a statement inquiring 
why the administration had not yet ap¬ 
pointed small-business representation on 
Oovernment agencies as called for in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14. adopt¬ 
ed by Congress almost 5 months ago. 

The economy which has made this Na¬ 
tion as great as it is and which will have 
to continue such production as may flow 
for the benefit of the people of this coun¬ 
try and other countries has heretofore 
very substantially relied upon small busi¬ 
ness. and in the future it will have to be 
founded on that particular stone. 

To think in terms of successful big 
business without the cementing and 
binding influence of small business would 
be an economic fallacy which would soon 
destroy the economic fabric of our peo¬ 
ple. Our only chance for economic sur¬ 
vival is to always maintain a healthy 
atmosphere in which small business can 
come into being, operate, and survive. 

The matter referred to follows: 

The National Federation of SmaU Business 
has called on President Truman for a clear 
statement of the Government's Intentions 
toward small Independent enterprise during 
the current domestic and foreign crisis. 

In Its message, the federation inquired 
why the administration has not yet appointed 
small business representation on Govern¬ 
ment agencies, as called for In Senate Con- 
ctnrent Resolution 14, adopted by Congress 
almost 6 months ago. Noting that long- 
range solutions to current domestic price 
difficulties He ultimately in increased pro¬ 
duction and competition, the federation 
asked Just what the administration plans 
in the way of vitalizing and protecting small, 


independent enterprise—the keystone of eeo- 
nomlo progress. In this regard, ttw federa¬ 
tion asked just what the administration 
plans to sugg^ to the special session of C(m- 
gress in the way of long-needed revision of 
taxes, in the way of asstnlng capital flow 
to presently existing and new small, inde¬ 
pendent enterprises, and what It wlU suggest 
In the way of a concrete antitrust program 
designed to unshackle small business. The 
federation asked, too. Just what plans the 
administration has to Integrate small. Inde¬ 
pendent enteiprlse ort Into foreign-aid pro¬ 
grams, and what the administration will 
propose to safeguard the legitimate rights of 
small, independent business if legislative con¬ 
trols over business are adopted dmring the 
special session. 

The federation noted that apparently re¬ 
liable reports indicate that monopoly and 
international cartel groups are moving into 
position to use American foreign relief for 
their own ends; It asked Just what safe¬ 
guards the administration will propose to 
check such an eventuality. It asked If the 
administration la prepared to recommend 
that foreign relief plans contain definite pro¬ 
visions requiring p(»ittve maximum self- 
help on the part aC the countries to be bene¬ 
fited before relief Is given them. And It 
asked if the requirements of our national 
well-being are b^ng given equal considera¬ 
tion in all plans to be presented by the ad¬ 
ministration. 

The federation asserted that small. Inde¬ 
pendent enterprise is desirous of doing its 
share in the current crisis. At the same time 
it declared that Uttle encouragement has 
been given it by government. The federa¬ 
tion asked President Truman to advise it 
definitely Just what the administration will 
do to rectify this condition. 

Text of the federation message to Presi¬ 
dent Truman follows: 

OcTOBXK 25, 1947. 

President Tbukan. 

White House, Washington. D C.. 

The National Federation of Small Business, 
Inc., views with great interest your decision 
to call on Congress for consideration of prob¬ 
lems presented by prices at home and foreign 
relief need abroad. 

This we say because over the Nation small, 
independent enterprise views with increas¬ 
ing alarm much of actual and projected gov¬ 
ernmental policy in both fields First, small 
business cannot understand why the admin¬ 
istration, fully 6 months after passage of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, and in face 
of a grave national emergency the solution 
of which will require the united efforts of all 
segments of ova national fabric, bos not 
moved positively to insure small, independ¬ 
ent business representation on all govern¬ 
ment agencies, particularly those of the 
policy-making variety, in which the interests 
of the American economy are affected. 

Second, small, independent business 
keenly aware of the fact that production and 
competition alone present the long-reinge 
answers to current problems, would appreci¬ 
ate knowing definitely what steps the admin¬ 
istration is prepared to recommend in the 
special session for the vitalizing and protec¬ 
tion of present and new means of production 
and competition. Is it prepared to help 
insure continued unimpeded flow of capital 
to presently existing and new small business 
productive and competitive distributive fa¬ 
cilities? Is it prepared to recommend tax 
adjustment along lines repeatedly suggested 
by members of the federation and recently 
suggested by the Commerce Department 
Small Business Advisory Committee? Is It 
prepared to reooanmend a strong, vigorous 
antitrust program as suggested to the oon- 
gressional Joint Committee on the BconcHnic 
Report by me cm July 14, to free prcxluctive 
and competitive distributive smcdl enterprise 
from monopoly restraints and unfair trade 
practices? Is it prepared to urge passage of 


pending antitrust law strengthening legisla¬ 
tion, as supported by federation during the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress? Ik 
it prepared to urge that small Independent 
enterprise be Integrated fotily Into all for¬ 
eign-relief planning? Is it prepared to urge 
provisions for protection of legitimate rights 
of small, independent enterprise in any and 
all legislative controls that may be developed 
for exercise over all business? Is it prepared 
to urge needed changes in national labor 
laws to grant equality of opportunity to 
small enterprise? 

Third, small. Independent enterprise views 
with increasing oonc»m apparently reliable 
reports that monopoly groups and inter¬ 
national cartels are readying themselves to 
slice great chunks out of all American relief 
expenditures. It wants to know if the ad¬ 
ministration is prepared to recommend 
specific controls to safeguard American aid 
which, in the final analysis, represents hard- 
earned tax dollars furnished by all American 
citizens against any such depredations. 

Fourth, it wonders if the administration 
is prepared to recommend that foreign relief 
plans contain definite provisions requiring 
positive maximum self-help on the part of 
countries to be benefited before relief is given 
them. 

Fifth, it wonders if the requirements of 
our own national well-being will be given 
equal consideration in all plans presented by 
the administration. 

Mr. President, the small Independent busi¬ 
nessman wants to do his share to help in the 
current crisis, but so far he has been given 
very little encouragement in the way of 
actual deeds by Government. While he has 
received paternalistic pats on the head and 
has heard pious praises sung, he has been 
quietly frozen out of all activity. We would 
appreciate immediate advice from you as to 
Just bow small, independent business is to 
be integrated into the foreign-relief effort 
and what steps the administration is plan¬ 
ning to recommend in the special session to 
preserve and protect small, independent 
enterprise from undue barm during the life 
of the current crisis. We will be happy to 
convey to our entire membership, the largest 
individual membership of any business 
organization In America, the reply you give 
to this request for information. 

Small, independent businessmen federa¬ 
tion members to a man contend the Nation 
will be ill served and the cause of free demo¬ 
cratic government will be positively damaged 
if in the present emergency small, independ¬ 
ent enterprise should be unduly harmed. 
Free competition and independent enter¬ 
prise have vitalized our Nation to the point 
where it is the hope and envy of the world. 
We do not serve either ourselves or the world 
by tearing down the props of our success. 

Small, independent enterprise awaits your 
reply and will follow with Interest your 
recommendations to Congress. 

C W. HAZSza. 

President, National Federation of 
SmaU Business, Inc. 


Letter of Hon. John P. Stewart, of 
Adanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

or axosou 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18,1947 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speakiff, 
the people of the United States are bee 
coming more concerned over the dan¬ 
gers we face as the facts unfold about 
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the world situation. Ex>soldiers, tathers 
and mothers, and taxpayers are wonder- 
ins what lies ahead and whether we are 
meeting the issues squarely. They are 
not concerned with partisan politics, but 
rather with the vital issues of stopping 
communism, preserving peace, prevent¬ 
ing waste of our natural resources, and 
preservation of our domestic economy, 
while we do our part in relieving the 
misery and destitution of the war 
devastated areas. 

It is refreshing and most helpful to 
have the views of citizens who are think¬ 
ing about these matters. I received re¬ 
cently a letter from Hon. John P. Stew¬ 
art. of Atlanta, Ga., an outstanding law¬ 
yer in my congressional district, which 
1 believe Is worth the time of Members 
to read. Under leave previously granted, 
I insert ht. letter herewith: 

Atlanta, Ga., October 13, 1947 
lion. James C Davis, 

Vrdted State's Congressman, 

Old Post Office Building, 

Atlanta, Ga 

Dear Judge 1 don’t often write my Con¬ 
gressman, although I have written Dick Rus¬ 
sell, who was a classmate at Geoigia, a time 
or two on subjecta emr post was interested 
In This letter Is not official and I know 
my peisonal views me not Importnut—but 
pel haps 1 can be a guinea pig aiicl thus help 
you learn what fairly well informed people 
hcic are thinking on the big subject we are 
all roncerned about—Russia and the Com¬ 
munists 

1 We are undertaking too much to try 
to fp'd and police most of the world It’s the 
same principle as whOi you lend a filend 
moir’y or do someone a big favor They 
usually end up by demanding that you do 
moie and bl.iming you lor all theli troubles. 
We cannot give Europe all the food or money 
It needs, so boj.iUGe we have halfway piom- 
Ised it, they finally hate us and turn to 
Russia--at no expense to Russl.a 

This teems elemental, so why can’t we 
avoid making such an obvious mistake? 

We think we should give emeigency food 
rebel and all reconstruction aid that can 
pcsslbly be put on a bu.slnc'is basis Wo 
should buy goods from them us much as pos¬ 
sible. but not give them big gifts of anything 

2 Many of us feel that Truman is too 
"EOlt” to head our Government in <hese 
h.md-llsted times, unle‘-s he is willing to 
take advjce firm .such men as Mursli.iM and 
Eitenhov/er and woik thiouf li such agencies 
ns OSS and give them plenty of authority 
and money The cuirent Reader's Digest has 
tv;o m tides which throw light on this—that 
about Wild Bill Donovan’s OSS and the nr- 
ticV about Albania Also, the paper lecently 
can led news of Albanian patriots being shot 
bv the Communist govcinincnt for being 
spies of the United States. In other words, 
Rui-sia is giving us credit for doing w'hat wo 
should be doing—but the hell of it is, it Isn’t 
true It w'ould be most encouraging if we 
weio openlj fighting communism by giving 
full aid to tho peoples’ parties and antl- 
Cemmunist oignnizatlons 

If timid souls say this would be an act of 
war, we can alwaj's point to the political 
murders and overthrow of peoples’ govern¬ 
ments which Russia has openly managed 
Russia will find an excuse to hght the minute 
she thinks she can win 

Here’s the way It looks to us ordinary 
citizens: 

A We are being too idealIptlc and altru¬ 
istic and are not facing the raw facts 

Wo are shooting bird-shot (money and 
food) at tho whole world and hitting noth¬ 
ing, and if we are helping anybody much we 
are helping unfriendly governments and peo¬ 
ple and the Communists as much as we’re 


helping our friends. This Is foolish and 
stupid. It's said our millions of dollars of 
supplies to Albania were sold by the Com¬ 
munists to the storekeepers, then confis¬ 
cated back, and the money and goods sent 
to Russia. We know what Tito did with our 
American aid Why arm and strengthen our 
enemies? 

B. Why not a practical policy? Wo could 
fight Russian methods effectively —which 
we’re not now doing—and could make friends 
instead of enemies by helping only our 
friends, and could be strengthening the de¬ 
fense of our country (by upholding the dem¬ 
ocratic governments in western Eurepp) in- 
sLcad of pouring cur wealth and supphes 
down rat holes that all lead to Moscov.^. 

Here’s how we think it can be ri 

In the first place we must keep t ur .timed 
forces and our Government finances strong. 

Also, we’ve got to realize that if a notion 
like France wants to go communistic, we 
haven’t enough food and money to spare to 
prevent It, We must fight some other way, 
Ru'jsia uses the natives by selling them 
bunk We could use them by selling them 
the truth, and showing them that we help 
our friends, 1. c , those citizens and organ¬ 
izations that actively fight communism 

We should by all means use nn OSS at 
full strength to get and disseminate In¬ 
formation and to organize patriotic under¬ 
ground movements in cvciy Communist-con¬ 
trolled country to counteract the woik of 
the Communist leaders 

Since tho Communists put no value on 
human life and use fali=e chaiges and mass 
murder as u matter of course, we are in- 
clln'^d to be too squeamish and think there's 
nothing we cun do but send the Red Cross 
to “feed the people ’’ 

If 100 of the key Communist leaders wore 
abducted irom the trouble spots of Europe 
and put In a roncentiatlon c.ainp for 5 years 
(since we nie too humane to simply shoot 
them as tho Communists would do) it would 
do as much gc'od as a billion dollars’ worth 
ol food given Indiscriminately to our friends 
and enemies alike—and as much good as 
landing a million men on the European con¬ 
tinent. 

Suppose the patriotic societies fostered by 
our OSS men in Albania knew that we 
would back them to the limit, with food, 
guns, planes, etc , they’d soon handle their 
own troubles if the native traitois who 
lead the Communists who are tiylng to 
plunder the country are bnatched fiom their 
b-ds and carried away In the night, as now 
happens to nil who dare oppose the Com¬ 
munists—then they'll soon lose a lot of their 
bogus zeal for Mo.scow. 

'I’hls was really the basis of the original 
Ku Klux Klan movement, and that was tho 
only thing that really worked In the Recon- 
sLrurtlon days in the South 

In the meantime, wc ran continue our de¬ 
bate with Ruisla in the United Nations for 
the puipose of educating our people, which 
I am ufiald Is the only useful puipoac it will 
ever serve 

The third world war Is well under way. 
In the past nobody on earth has been as 
stupid as our peacetime Army leaders. Can't 
wc change that now? 

Russia screams that we are war mongers. 
Why not fling tho rlmige back In their teeth 
and tell them we will fight them with their 
own methods—Since they’re better than our 
present ones—and will be prepared to fight 
for our rights whenever they are invaded 

Then if we keep ourselves strong and make 
useful friends and allies—instead of false 
friends for whom we have done too much— 
we should not fear the outcome of the war 
when it comes. 

We’d like for you to represent us along 
these lines and feel sure you will do so. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 
Very truly yours, 

John P. Stewart. 


Boston Regional Veterans’ Administration 
Understaffed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday November 18, 1947 

Mr LANE. Mr. Speaker, under the GI 
bill of rights, we have solemnly under¬ 
taken to do everything reasonably within 
our powei to help the veterans of World 
War II. In the Boston regional office of 
the Veterans’ Administration, that is not 
being done, because there are not enough 
employees to handle the heavy case load. 
This unfortunate situation Is responsible 
for murh hardship and disillusionment 
among the veterans and places an unnec- 
cessary burden upon the personnel of 
this overv/orked Boston office. 

This calls for a deficiency appropria¬ 
tion in order that we may give prompt 
and adequate service to our veterans. 

Bear in mind that the Boston area Is 
both an educational and industrial re¬ 
gion, with a piopoi tionatcly laige num¬ 
ber of claims. The recent cut in the 
number of employees has resulted in in¬ 
efficiency and delay In handling claims 
for .schooling, medical, and dental treat¬ 
ments, interviewing of veterans’ claim¬ 
ants, assistance In filing claims, and ad¬ 
judication of claims. 

The Boston office was reduced 10 per¬ 
cent, putting it below the ceiling which 
was considered the minimum for carry¬ 
ing out its responsibilities On the other 
hand, other regional offices throughout 
the countiy with a much smaller case 
load per employee, were cut only IV 2 
percent 

This has caused a traffic jam which 
threatens to paralyze the functions of the 
Veteians’ Administration in this area. 

Theie are 2,400 emplosTes at the Bos¬ 
ton leglonal office, with another reduc¬ 
tion in force scheduled for next June. 
There is a case load of 215,000 veterans’ 
claims. There are 80,000 running 
award.s and 60,000 veterans m training. 

The various veteran organizations are 
up in arms in protesting that this neglect 
be remedied through adequate appropri¬ 
ations to care for all deserving veterans. 

Roland L. MacDonald, service officer, 
Department of Massachusetts, Marine 
Corps League, reports: 

! , : , \ ■ . *'.-.-5 

; j. . ' < ■ * 

age cost per case Is $86. therefore, appioxl- 
mately $1,276,000 will be required to clear 
thlB back-log of $100,000 per month over 
and above the pieseut monthly allotment for 
dental treatments. At tho piesont Umo 
there are only three dentLsts on Dental Rat¬ 
ing Board and It la obvious that demists 
must be employed in the adjudication sec¬ 
tion to clear the back-log and to keep it 
current. There are thousands of veterans 
that are badly in need of dental care, whose 
physical condition would Impiove and infec¬ 
tion eliminated • • • such as veterans 

suffering with arthritis, ulcers, and many 
other service-connected dlsutailltles which 
are aggravated because of infection from neg¬ 
lected teeth. 
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The national service office of the Jew¬ 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 
America estimates that— 

The following personnel are needed at once 
in the following departments: 


Rehabilitation. 40 

Contact____—— 30 

Medical (clerks and typists)- 25 

Finance- 85 

Insurance- 6 

Manager’s ofSce- 3 

Administrative - 36 

Claims (filing clerks, etc )- 20 

Dental (clerks and typists)- 26 


The cost of the above additional personnel 
for the various VA regional office depart¬ 
ments Is figured at about $700,000. plus the 
amount of $1,260,000 for the proper treat¬ 
ment and care to be given to the dental 
claims of the veterans 

Samuel I. Willlston, department service 
ofiBcer for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Massachusetts, as a result 
of an Investigation into conditions at the 
Boston regional office, makes the follow¬ 
ing recommendations, among others: 

nWAKCS 

Immediate Increase of personnel in this 
department and permanent help are neces¬ 
sary. For several years now It has been the 
policy of the Veterans’ Administration to 
loan extra help to Finance from other de¬ 
partments several times a year This causes 
a steppage In the departments which must 
sacrifice this help, and this also gives to 
Finance inexperienced help to do their work. 
About the time the help la trained so that 
they are of value to Finance they are sent 
back to their own department. 

If Finance Is to get the checks out It must 
have permanent help and not borrowed per¬ 
sonnel There is also entirely too much se¬ 
crecy and too many obstacles placed In the 
way of the veteran obtaining information as 
to why he did not receive his check. Delays 
In payment of awards are certainly without 
reason If this department docs not fimctlon 
properly the entire Administration Is 
criticized. 

EEHABILITATION 

This is a department that can stand much 
study and correction. Too many complaints 
are coming in from veterans of poor service. 
The training officers are overloaded and un¬ 
able to be available to the veteran and to 
know his problems The Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration should maintain a close supervision 
over the veteran and his place of training. 
The training officer should be able and avail¬ 
able to settle nil the problems of the veteran. 
Veterans have to wait many months for 
checks and equipment and must constantly 
go to outside agencies to help in straighten¬ 
ing out simple problems. 

There are entirely too many veterans de¬ 
nied training due to nerve conditions who do 
not have a severe nerve condition. These 
veterans should be given a chance to rehabili¬ 
tate themselves. These men want to help 
themselves. The answer Is, ”No. you are too 
nervous." Much improvement can be made 
in this department. 

Joseph M, O’Connell, national service 
officer for the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans, has this to report about the medi¬ 
cal unit: 

MEDICAL ITinT 

A full day’s work in this section consists of 
200 examinations per day. 1 dare say that 
there are many days when there are not 200 
examlnatioxu scheduled. Out-patient treat¬ 
ment eases In this office vary anywhere from 
800 to 1,000 cases per day. To render sendee 
on this large scale the medical unit has a 
force of 880 people. This figure includes the 
personnel assigned to the Veterans* Admin* 


totration offices in Springfield snd Worcester, 
Of this total 880 people, thaw are only 88 
professional persons, including doctors, 
nurses, and dentists. Clerical help in this 
section has been curtailed to the point that 
when a veteran is notified of his physical ex¬ 
amination be is also sent the first page of his 
examination with the request that he fiU out 
the first 26 questions. We have obeerved that 
this policy la very unsatisfactory because the 
majctflty of the veterans do not fill out the 
questions correctly and consequently the in¬ 
formation submitted to the rating boards is 
neither correot nor complete. There have 
been occasions where the veteran has ac¬ 
tually been reduced In compensation because 
the necessary information, such as his com¬ 
plaints and treatments, have not been fully 
described It is assumed that the average vet¬ 
eran is intelligent enough to answer these 
questions fully and correctly on his own be¬ 
half, but as a result of our findings there 
have been cases (especially In neuropsychl- 
atric cases) where the veteran doesn’t under¬ 
stand the questions and because he gives in¬ 
correct information the case Is not clearly 
understood by the rating boards. Sometimes 
the veteran’s handwriting Is so illegible as 
to make it difficult to determine Just what 
treatment the veteran has had and how many 
times he has received treatment. We very 
definitely believe that when a veteran is 
called In for examination, as has been the 
case in the past, these questions should be 
asked by the Administration and the answer 
filled in by the medical unit Instead of by the 
veteran. Oftentimes the veteran turns to the 
service organizations for assistance in com¬ 
pleting the form, thereby placing a tremen¬ 
dous burden on the organization. Although 
all service organizations are ready and willing 
at all times to render service to veterans, we 
feel that this is on unnecessary burden and 
It is rightfully the responsibility of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration 

On the question of out-patient treatment 
on a fee basis, this office feels that It Is a 
very serious problem which must be met. 
The majority of veterans living outside the 
immediate area of Boston are attended by 
local physicians on a fee basis. We have 
been informed that the Medical Unit has 
had to reduce by half. In many cases, the 
number of treatments authorized per month. 
This office has had complaints from doctors 
as well as veterans on this score One case 
which has come to our attention is that 
of a veteran who has been taking treatment 
on a fee basis from his own doctor for over 
a year at the rate of six treatments a month 
and he has now been reduced to only three 
per month In cases of this type we defi¬ 
nitely feel that harm will be done to the 
disabled veteran. The personnel of the 
Medical Unit are doing all In their power 
to help veterans In every possible way, but 
an estimate has been made that 25 more 
persons are needed immediately to take 
care of the drastic reduction in authoriza¬ 
tions for out-patient treatment on a fee 
basis There are veterans living In the Im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the Boston regional ofllce 
who are employed 8 hours a day, 5 days 
a week They have no way of receiving 
out-patient treatment at the regional of¬ 
fice without loss of worktime and they 
therefore have been authorized to receive 
out-patient treatment on a fee basis. Now 
that this procedure has been discontinued, 
the veteran has to make out on his own 
as far as treatments are concerned. If he 
takes a day off from work to obtain treat¬ 
ment at the regional office he loses a day's 
pay or approximately $8. 

There Is also the bowling of the employer 
who does not want to put up with the ab¬ 
sence of the veteran In order that he may 
obtain VA treatment. We feel that this 
situation should be taken care of immedi¬ 
ately before more > soricait complications 
arise oonoemtng the employing of disabled 


veterans, and the loss of pay to veterans 
who have been denied the rl^t of obtain¬ 
ing out-patient treatment on a fee-basis. 

Coleman Curran, department adju¬ 
tant of the American L^on, an d Eddie 
Reilly, service officer of the AMVBTB, 
have expressed similar criticisms. 

The veterans charge that penny- 
pinching economies effected by short¬ 
sighted groups in Congress are respon¬ 
sible for their present plight. Although 
they realize the necessity of providing 
funds for the reconstruction of Europe, 
they cannot help but ask: “Must it be at 
the expense of American veterans who 
became disabled in the fight to preserve 
our freedom?” 

I am confident that the American peo¬ 
ple. once they know these facts, will sup¬ 
port the demands of the veterans that 
sufficient appropriations be made to In¬ 
sure efficient service to those who sacri¬ 
ficed so much. In this connection, it Is 
small wonder that the armed forces are 
behind in their enlistment quotas. The 
shabby treatment accorded the veterans 
of World War n is hardly the inspiring 
example that will induce younger men to 
volunteer for service to their country. 

A deficiency appropriation will enable 
the Boston regional office to function 
properly. Beyond that, the. Committee 
on Appropriations should make a thor¬ 
ough study of this problem so that suffi¬ 
cient personnel will be provided to care 
for the case load. We cannot default on 
our obligations to the veterans. 


Address Before Massachusetts Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PHIUP J. PHILBIN 

or MASSACHT7SE7TS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following statement: 

Addressing a State-wide gathering of the 
Knights of Columbus In Boston last night, 
Congressman Philip J. Philbin roundly de¬ 
nounced left-wing malefactors who are 
spreading religious, racial, and social hatreds 
in this country and called upon a union of 
patriotic Americans to combat the activities 
of communism and all its works. 

"Free religious worship Is one of the most 
sacred rights guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion," said Philbin. "and we cannot stand by 
silently and Idly while Reds and fellow 
travelers here and abroad attack and seek to 
destroy it." Referring to left-wing efforts 
to generate social frictions between racial 
groups and classes of our body politic, 
Philbin declared that the first step in com. 
bating these tactics is to observe zealously 
the constitutional safeguards guaranteeing 
equality of treatment and opportunity for all 
persons without regard to their religion, race, 
station In life, or any other extraneous 
factors. 

The Cllntcm Congressman lashed st Rus¬ 
sian aggression and infiltration In Europe 
and Asia and emphasized that the most dan¬ 
gerous infiltration of all was occurring right 
In the United States. This movement is well 
organlBed and embraces practically every 
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•egiMnt of American life. There la hardly a 
■oclal or economic activity that la free from 
the baneful Influence of Cioxnmunlat and 
auhveralve propaganda, he stated. 

*'We cannot lend ourselves to warmonger- 
tog. but we must at all costa protect our own 
Nation and Its precious freedoms,*’ Philbxn 
declared. 

’’One would be blind indeed who could sur¬ 
vey contemporary world and national condi¬ 
tions without appreciating the urgent need 
for this type of American organisation. I 
have Just returned from an extended tour 
of European nations, during which I visited 
many places, talked with many people, and 
studied the rapidly moving events of that 
harried and troubled section of the world. 
It is hardly possible for me to describe the 
privation and suffering, the political unrest, 
and Communist agitation that I found in 
many countries and which are symptomatic 
of world-wide conditions caused in large 
measure by left-wing conspiracies Out of 
the widespread devastation, the shattered 
economies, the dire hardship and hunger 
which presently exist there. It Is difficult to 
conceive the early restoration of stable, eco¬ 
nomic structures and orderly government. 
In fact, from day to day the situation seems 
to grow worse until countries of Europe seem 
to be seething cauldrons of desperate Com¬ 
munist activity aimed at the overthrow of 
all existing Institutions The Reds have 
scored many political victories by deceiving 
the people with flagrant propaganda or by 
engaging in actual fraudulent practices tan¬ 
tamount to stealing the elections When 
these methods are not successful, ns recent 
events prove, they have no hesitancy In start¬ 
ing armed revolts and Insurrections. Inciting 
violence promoting great public disorders 
looking toward the capture of these countries 
and governments by force. All the while 
they sound pious words of devotion to de¬ 
mocracy and hold themselves out as the 
defenders of representative government and 
as champions of the suffering and afflicted 

“In these ruthless campaigns to crpture 
control of erstwhile peaceful democratic na¬ 
tions, the Rods have not been deterred by 
fear of International retaliation nor concern 
foi the opinions of other nations They 
have been ruthless, destructive, and blood¬ 
thirsty Hitler at his worst could not exceed 
their outrages against human decency and 
their heartless, merciless treatment of Indi¬ 
viduals and groups who refuse to do their 
bidding. 

“I need not tell this gathering that the 
very first technique of the CJoramunists Is to 
destroy all religion and all free ^^orBhlp 
These left-wing malefactors are spicadlng 
religious, racial, and social hatreds not only 
In Europe but In this ciiuntry, and one of 
the great and crj'ing needs of the moment Is 
a loyal union of patriotic Americans to chock 
the activities of Communists and all Its 
nefarious works 

“We well know that free religious worship 
and the right of the individual to order 
his own life free from regimentation by a 
radical superstate is one of the most sacred 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. We 
CEUinot stand by silently and Idly while Reds 
and fellow travelers attack and seek to de¬ 
stroy these precious human rights. Neither 
can we be unmindful of left-wing leaders 
who at this very time are working desper¬ 
ately to generate social frictions and hatreds 
between racial groups and other classes of 
our body politic. 

“Althou^ we have won the war. the free¬ 
doms we believed we had secured through 
very bitterest sacrifice are in grave peril. 
Communism Is spreading steadily and speed¬ 
ily over many formerly free nations, threat¬ 
ening the liberties of these helpless people. 
Brazen attacks ore made upon our own gov¬ 
ernment officials and the policies of our own 
XCin—App-^265 


Government. If we are to continue as a 
free nation. Indeed, 11 the Ideal of human 
freedom is to continue to live In this world, 
America must meet every challenge to our 
own free Institutions at home and abroad. 
We cannot permit any nation to ruin the 
peace which so many of our boys died for 
through aggression, infiltration, and Marx¬ 
ist conspiracy. We cannot permit any group 
In this country, however strongly entrenched, 
to strike at the heart of our governmental 
and business systems through subterfuge or 
preparation for rebellion. 

“Now la the time to take a definite position 
toward organized communism at home and 
abroad, to put our own house In order and 
check the enemies Of democracy within our 
gates. One of the very first steps In com¬ 
batting this widespread radicalism is to ob¬ 
serve zealotzsly our own constitutional safe¬ 
guards guaranteeing equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persona without re¬ 
gard to religion, race, station in life or other 
extraneous factors. 

“As we deplore and denounce Russian in¬ 
filtration In Europe and Asia let us recognize 
that the most dangerous infiltration of nil 
Is occurring right here In the United States 
Let us move to check it before It Is too late 
and let us move to check the outrages 
against freedom and self-determination 
which are being perpetrated by Russian com¬ 
munism abiofld To be sure we must main¬ 
tain our national defense and armed power 
at a high pitch of efficiency and effectiveness 
In order to protect our Nation and carry 
out our international commitments. We 
must not, however, lend ourselves to war¬ 
mongering but. on the other hand, seek peace 
through collective action and, if necessary, 
revise the United Nations charter so os to 
outlaw the unconscionable use of the veto 
pov,er which Is making a laughing stock out 
of what we believed would be a great and 
. ( <.(for maintaining world peace. 
Vio !>' u (■ lould also use economic meas¬ 
ures available to us, and by Joining with 
other nations, as well as by our own action, 
shut out from world trade and Intercourse 
any and all nations—be they principals or 
puppets—which refuse to be bound bv rules 
of human decency, and which are carrying 
on aggression or ideological warfare against 
other nations and democratic Ideals. 

“Let us recognize that oiu: primary re¬ 
sponsibility is to our own country, that we 
must constantly strengthen and protect it, 
that we cunnot weaken it in any way by mis¬ 
guided, unsound, or unwise policies, and that 
we must all determine to preserve our democ¬ 
racy, our economic system and our way of 
life against the attacks of left-wing male¬ 
factors Let me repeat and reemphasize— 
unless we move promptly to safeguard our 
own institutions and the welfare of our own 
people, there Is great likelihood that this 
Nation will find itself engulfed In the wblil- 
wlnd of collectivism and hatred which has 
laid so much of western civilization la ruin 
and shambles, and which. Indeed, now 
threatens all of us.” 


Relief Program in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 

or coLoasso 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18,1947 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker. 1 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to an article that appeared in a recent 


issue of the Pueblo Chieftain, published 
at Pueblo, Colo., and which deals with 
our foreign-relief program. This article 
contains the observations of Mr. Vincent 
Massari on the failure of our relief pro¬ 
gram in Italy. Mr. Massari Is one of our 
prominent citizens of Colorado and en¬ 
joys an excellent reputation He has Just 
returned from Italy, where he made a 
thorough Investigation of the whole re¬ 
lief program. He certainly presents 
some startling facts in this report and 
confirms the suspicion that many of us 
have entertained that the food and sup¬ 
plies being sent to Europe are not reach¬ 
ing the destitute persons for whom they 
were intended. 

Yesterday we heard the President re¬ 
quest Congress to appropriate additional 
sums for relief in Italy and other Euro¬ 
pean countries In view of this report by 
Mr Massari. not a single dollar should be 
appropriated until we are certain the 
conditions he describes have been cor¬ 
rected. I cannot support an appropria¬ 
tion like this when I know the money will 
be used to promote the Interests of a 
political party in Italy instead of being 
used to relieve human suffering. 1 think 
the time is here for us to be honest with 
the American taxpayer who is furnishing 
this money with such a lavish hand. I 
submit Congress cannot continue to 
make these millions of dollars available 
for relief when we have the proof that 
they are being diverted to black markets 
and used for political purposes. 

In view of the fact Congress will soon 
consider the request for additional funds 
for Italy, I hope every Member will read 
the accusations made by Mr. Massari 
It is most distressing to learn that our 
efforts to assist the needy and deserving 
people of Italy have been so frustrated. 

The article follows: 

United States Aid Sent Italy PtmLE Ir 
Black Markets Continue 

Unless black marketing is stopped in Italy, 
relief supplies to that country will not help 
the starving people, Vincent Massari told 
Lions Club members at the Vail Hotel Thurs¬ 
day noon 

Massari, who recently returned from Italy 
from a special Investigation mission for the 
Columbian Federation, declared he will prove 
that about 40 percent of what America sends 
to Italy Is distributed with prejudice to foster 
the cause of political party and not of the 
Italian people. 

The United Slates policy, he said, has not 
helped the real democratic elements In Italy, 
and the present administration of Premier 
Do Gaspcrl is a continuation of Mussolini's 
Fascist rule. 

ONLY ONE NEW LIBERTY NOW EXISTS IN ITALY 

There is onl;;, one new liberty existing in 
Italy—"the liberty to infringe upon the old 
and new laws, the right to speculate on the 
misery of their fellowmon, and the right for 
fascism to actually reenter the Government 
with a Fascist sympathizer at Its head This 
man is none other than Alclde De Gasperi," 
Massari asserted 

“Several months ago members of the Cabi¬ 
net, Vononi and Campllll, were accused In 
Parliament of having accumulated millions, 
A committee was appointed among members 
of Parliament. The charges were proven, but 
Vanoni and Campllll are still members of the 
Cabinet, protected by Premier De Oaaperl. 

“Can you be surprised by these things 
when Fascists recently liberated by a general 
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asmeatjr are etUl holding, roaponaible posi¬ 
tions and resuming the old play?” 

Massari, who is well known throughout 
this countiy and in Italy as well lor bis 
opposition to faecism and all its principles, 
went to Italy for the express purpose of in¬ 
vestigating for the Columbian Federation, 
of which he is national president, just what 
is happening to relief supplies that are pour¬ 
ing into the country. The people are not 
informed as to where the little relief they do 
get is coming from. 

ABCEST or OFFICIALS MAT OB NECESSARY 

Any help that is sent in the future to Italy. 
Massari declared, should be conditioned on 
the removal of black-market operations, even 
if this means the arrest of a few Government 
officials and American black marketeers 

The recent visit of Lva Pordn, of Argentina, 
to Italy is an indication that fascism still is 
not dead in Italy, Massari stated It was fol¬ 
lowed by mass protests by the workers of 
Rome against the government and against 
the Fascists salute used by Mrs PerOn 

Massari charged that our governmental 
representatives and officers of the armed 
forces have not mingled with the common 
people In small communities: that they are 
approached by the society people and the 
Fascists of the old days, that they make their 
reports from what they are told and not from 
what they themselves see 

Massari explained why De Oasperi won 
a vote of confldence a short time ago ‘T 
will tell you that the vote was taken right 
after Count Sforza announced that the 
United States had renounced her share of 
Italian ships given her under the peace 
treaty: that the majority on the Saragat mo¬ 
tion was only 37 votes, while 63 members ol 
the assembly did not vote at all, and nnally 
because, between the two evils, the Italian 
people chose the lesser They do not want 
communism and they've bad more than 
enough of dictators. They add that the 
worst democracy is always better than the 
best dictatorship ” 

"The Italian press announced fen* our con¬ 
sumption that the Communist Party received 
a defeat in the municipal election of Rome 
This is far from the truth. The Communists 
In this election have received 10 percent more 
votes than last year, and more than De Gas- 
peri's party. It Is true also that the De Qas- 
perl partv received a larger vote than last 
year, but this was accomplished at the ex¬ 
pense of the Qualunquisti Party of Glannlnl, 
another name for Fascists " 

Massari explained the many of those who 
have voted with the Communists are not 
Commxmlsts at all but wish to register a pro¬ 
test vote against the De Oasperi regime and 
who do not want their votes to be lost on a 
minority party. Leader of one of the minor¬ 
ity parties, the Republicans, is Col Randolfo 
Plcclnrdl, leader of the Italian antl-Fatclsts 
who fought in Spain during the revolution 
and who was trying to form a legion of Ital¬ 
ians from North and South America to fight 
against the Nazis in Italy before the landing 
of our troops on the shore of Italy He was 
refused permission by the United States, who 
were more willing to deal with the House 
of Savoy 

Italians, said Massari, would like to see 
the United States take a mlddle-of-the- 
Btream course, not a one-sided course as at 
the present, as long as Italy has a good Re¬ 
publican Party, and a good liberal party, and 
a good democratic party. They resent being 
told for whom to vote, or who to have for 
premier. They resent the fact that relief la 
distributed to help the party in power and 
not for the benefit of the people, most of 
whom never have seen a pound of flour, a pair 
of old shoes, or any of the old clothes from 
all that have been sent over to them from 
here. 


Annivdrfafj of tke IU«od4)reacM Battk 
of Gettysbnrg and Memorable Addreti 
No?ember 19 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday November 18, 1947 
Mr. LANE. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wlsl: to Include the following article by 
Bill Collins, Jr., which appeared in the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun on November 16, 
19^7, Lawrence Mass : 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BLOOD-DRENCHED DATTLX 
OF CETTYSBURO AND MEMORABLE ADDREfeS NO- 
VEMEER 19—50,000 SOLDIERS FELL IN HUGE 
STRUGGLE—IN OBSERVANCE OF ABRAHAM UN* 
COLN'a DEDICATION OF A PORTION OF GETTYB- 
DURO BATTLEFIELD AS CEMETERY. BUN WRITER 
GIVLS GRIPPING ACCOUNT OP WAR OF THE 
REBELLION'S MOST STCBDORN STRUGGLE, TURN¬ 
ING POINT OP WAR 

(By BUI Collins, Jr ) 

The tali man was tired 
It was strange that he should be tired at 
this time, if you consider fatigue rs a result 
of physical and mental labors The tall man 
with the weatherbeaten face of a farmer had 
v/orked hiird all of his life Since as tar back 
us he could remember it tu the distant days 
of his childhood, he had w .iked and tolled to 
make his way. Whei he was eight, he was 
swinging an axe with the strong heft of a 
man When he was 21 and his family moved 
to Decatur. Ill. from Indiana, he walked the 
entire distance—200 miles—driving a four 
ox team through mud and water, and upon 
arrival helped his father clear the Ir id and 
build a home for the family. Bo many inci¬ 
dents in his lifetime had been strenuous and 
tiring—much more so than the business of 
making speeches But on this November 
day, he walked slowly, with bis head bowed 
a little, and with a heavy weight in his 
heart—and he was tired 

He was tired because his country was 
tired—because he and his people were weary 
of fighting and bloodshed, of battling with 
their brothers—tired of war communlquis, of 
remembering the slaughters of Bull Run and 
Fredericksburg, and Murfreesboro and Chan- 
cellorsville—tired of the chaotic confusion of 
killing 

It was November 19,1833, and the place was 
Gettysburg, and the tall man was Abraham 
Lincoln—and he was tired 
The man standing at the fore of the plat¬ 
form shook his band and introduced him 
proudly to the people gathered on the plain 
of Gettysburg The people cheered and ap¬ 
plauded. Some whi&iled Others shouted, 
•'Hooray for Honest Abe.” And the tall man 
smiled These were his people and be loved 
them 

The tall man with the sideburns, holding 
the work-weary hand of a woman wearing 
calico • • • the man with the short, 

squat frame who was standing on a bar¬ 
rel •• • the boy with the Union sol¬ 
dier cap and the bright wealth of wonder¬ 
ment In hla eyes • • the woman 

holding a baby in her arms, with no man 
to bold her band since Chancellors- 
ville * * * these people, these men and 
women, boys and girls, little children who 
gaped at him with open mouths and wide, 
watching eyes—these were his people. 

Even as he was preparing to deliver his 
speech—a speech drafted roughly while he 
rode a bouncing, jouncing train to Oettys- 


burg—he was thinking. He was thinking of 
the others there at Gettysburg, assembled on 
the plain—the dead. On this day he was to 
dedicate a portion of a battlefield as a cem¬ 
etery—final resting place of men and boys 
who bad fought to bold Lee and his Confed¬ 
erate Army back, to keep Lee from marching 
on to Harrisburg, capital of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps it was fitting that they be buried 
where they fell—for this was their land; they 
fought for it and died for it. The tall man 
looked at the straggling strands of grass, the 
cool, lumpy, loamy earth—and he knew, as 
the soldiers knew, that it was more than earth 
• • • it was their land—their native land, 

their country 

Then he stood quietly, casting his gaze far 
out over the heads of the living as he began 
to speak—and it seemed he was addressing 
the others assembled there—the dead. 

It was as though he were making a promise. 

‘‘Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, rnd dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. • • • Now wo are engaged in a 

great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. • • • We are met on 

a great battlefield of that war * • •” 

Those who were watching and listening 
heard his strong, woodsman'j voice roll out 
across the flat field, echoing on the soft, cool 
wind that ruffled gingham frock collars and 
tousled the tawny hair of farmers Borne, 
those who were watching the tall man’s ince 
more closely, saw his expression change just 
then His face took cn the look of a lis¬ 
tener, and his voice softened just h truce 

The tall man. in his mind, was meeting 
with the dead He felt as though he knew 
them well He seemed to walk among them 
as they broke camp and moved about, talk¬ 
ing rough soldier talk, wishing they were 
home 

Looking out across the sea of faces, up¬ 
turned. rapt, he saw Lee’s army moving onto 
Seminary Ridge, and the Union army, under 
General Meade gathering on Cemetery 
Ridge, nearly opposite one another He 
heard the shouted orders, the cacophony of 
muskets being loaded, or sabers being drawn. 
He heard a boy begin to rattle wooden sticks 
upon a drum—and a man with a stentorian 
voice singing about John Brown’s soul 

have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this • • • •• 

Somewhere In the tall man's mind a bugle 
sounded Men, moving like puppets guided 
by the strains of the bugle, leaped to 
their feet, crawled on their stomachs, and 
tried to kill one another The sun moved 
higher in the heavens, to get a bettor view 
of this mortal jousting The field became 
warmed and there was the stench of burnt 
powder and the whining sob of shells Men 
fell on their faces, clutching their bodies, 
seeking to stop a bullet that had already 
past and penetrated flesh 

A man in blue, with‘half a face, began to 
cry for “Molly " A boy in gray sought the 
shelter of a tree, dragging a stump of leg 
along the brown, soft ground plowing a 
furrow in the earth—with drops of blood 
for seeds in planting Then the twilight 
came, and the musket fire made little red 
holes In the dusk—and it was night, and 
quiet came, except for living, dying skirmishes 
beneath the blinking stars 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi¬ 
cate. we cannot consecrate, we cannet hallow 
this ground The brave men. living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
It far above our poor power to add or de¬ 
tract • • •.'* 

It was the second day, and Lee’s men made 
a wild rush to get Little Bound Top, hut 
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were beaten back with heavy loea. A Con¬ 
federate aoldler ran blindly up the hill, hla 
eyeelght bleared red by the blood that 
tridcled into hla eyes from a wound above 
hli temple. He fell and then began to 
crawl—and then he lay quite atlll There 
waa a Union shell hole In a letter from hla 
wife, a letter which held a lock of hair from 
the head of his flrat-bcm aon—and a ahell 
hole In his breast. A Union youth stood up 
In half-crazed excitement and aimed at 
General Lee. A cannonball knocked him 
down, his musket In his hand, unflred. 

The tall man wandered amongst these men, 
impervious to the shot and shell, unmindful 
of the hell. He held a canteen of water to 
the lips of a man who was munssirlng a 
woodsman’s prayer. He pushed the hair from 
the eyes of a man who slumped behind a 
tree, a bullet wound In the flesh above bis 
knee He offered sollcltudv to a youth who 
lay with hiB face buried in the earth, scream¬ 
ing out In fear. 

Later In the day, Lee’s men got a loot- 
hold on Culps Hill, but were soon driven out. 
When they fled a boy with a sweetheart’s 
bright, blue hair ribbon tied to his musket- 
piece tumbled headlong into the dirt. Others 
fleeing stepped upon him In their hasty re¬ 
treat to safety The boy began to crawl, then 
realized It was no use He wrote a love letter 
In the sand with his bloodstained fingertip. 
The salutation waa ‘‘Dear Mary." 

"The world will little note, nor long re¬ 
member, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here • • 

The drummer boy, scarcely old enough to 
tote a muSke* but wearing a soldier’s cap, 
began to rattle on his drums—and the third 
day of death at Gettysburg began. A musket 
ball slammed through his drum and he fell 
with his sticks upraised It was a welcome 
to the day The third verse of a terrible, 
grotesque poem—the author's name was 
Death. 

Lee sent General Pickett, with a force of 
16,000 Confederates, to attack General Han¬ 
cock on Cemetery Ridge To reach the ridge, 
they had to cross a mile of open ground 
Grimly, steadily, unmindful of the shrieks, 
the dying gurgles of their comrades, they 
advanced across the plain. The Union guns 
were ablaze with death-dealing musket Are. 
Men and boys, young and old, tall and short, 
good and bad—all exposed themselves to lead, 
and many fell to the grassy earth, kicking, 
screaming, praying, dying Their ranks were 
ploughed through and through with shot and 
shell—Getty.sburg was a man-made hell. 

The Confederates charged up the slight 
slope of ground and broke part of the Union 
line Men ycllCv curses at the wind, and 
men begged mercy from their Oocl Han¬ 
cock’s lines held. The Union rifles pumped 
shot after sliot Into the advancing army. 
Union soldiers lay flat on their stomachs and 
aimed carefully at the buttons on tunics, 
where hearts should be. 

Pickett could go no further. With frag¬ 
ments of his division, for only fragments 
were left alive, able to retreat, he moved his 
men backward In defeat. The man singing 
about John Brown's soul was laughing as he 
sang. He aimed his musket methodically 
and fired at the man who held the Confed¬ 
erate flag. Another shot at Armlstead, who 
was leading the Confederate advance. Then 
the singing stopped—with a musket shell 
and a rifle's roar echoing the chorus. 

"It Is for us the living, rather, to be dedi¬ 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It la rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us: that from these honored dead, we take 
Increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that wa here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain * * 


It was the end of the most stubixnm battle 
of the war. Almost 60,000 brave men fell in 
the contest. Lee had failed. At the end of 
the third verse of the blood-drenched poem 
of Gettysburg Lee retreated across the Po¬ 
tomac and never made another attempt to 
Invade the North. 

The plain of Gettysburg was littered with 
dead and dying, wounded men. A boy was 
calling for his mother. A man was swearing 
in a frenzied craze. A wife 600 miles away 
was rocking her youngest child to sleep with 
a song about ita soldier father A swallow 
dipped In flight as it flow across the field 
* * * and God covered the unsightly 
scene with the pitying curtain of night. 

“* * * that this Nation, under God. 

shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth." 

The crowd paused then cheered and 
stomped and whistled, but Lincoln did not 
hear them- be was thinking of the others. 
It was as though he were making the dead a 
promise • • • and with his words, the 

tall, tired man bad woven a thought * • • 
that shall not perish from the earth. 


Cause of French Hunger: Failure of Farm 
Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday November IB, 1947 

Mr STEVENSON. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the World Report of November 11, 1947: 

CAUSE OF FBENCH HUNGER, FAmURE OP FARM 
POLICY 

(Reported from Paris) 

The French people arc facing hunger this 
winter because of a Government farm policy 
that did not work 

Once almost self-sufficient In food, France 
finds Itself begging for grain throughout the 
world Bad weather Is partly responsible, 
but it becomes increasingly evident that 
faulty planning has made the situation much 
worse than It might hove been 

Largely as a result of Government mis¬ 
calculation, there is less bread for the 
French now than when the Nazis occupied 
their country. 

France has been transformed from a food- 
rich to a food-poor nation The wheat crop, 
the country’s mainstay. Is the smallest since 
1816, when there were many millions less 
mouths to feed. Frenchmen who puzzle 
over how it all happened are finding that 
this year’s bad weather explains only part of 
the story 

Agricultural position of France In peace¬ 
time has always been strong. The coimtry 
raised virtually all the wheat it needed. 
The crop averaged 8,060,000 tons a year be¬ 
tween 1030 and 1638. 

In sharp contrast is the 1947 wheat yield, 
now estimated at only 8,200.000 tons. This 
is considerably less than half the amount 
required to feed the nation. 

Responsibility for the extent of this year’s 
crop disaster rests Jointly with the Govern¬ 
ment and wheat farmers. They set the stage. 

The wheatlands bad shown their ability 
to come back after the war. Crops rose from 
4,247,000 tons in 1945 to 6,668.000 in 1946, 
when more than 80 percent of the prewar 
acreage was sown. 


But for the current crop, farmers sesded 
almost a million fewer acres. 

There was no margin against heavy losses. 
When bad weather struck, it was disastrous. 

Government’s part In bringing about the 
dangerous reduction in acreage Is shown by 
Paris dispatches to be a product of conflict¬ 
ing policies 

Controlled prices forced the farmer to take 
the lowest return In years for his wheat In 
terms of gold francs, he was getting less than 
at any time since 1896. Prices allowed for 
other crops were more attractive 
Inflation, meanwhile, was sending prices 
even higher on nonrationcd poods that the 
farmer needed This led the fanner to mis¬ 
trust the currency the Government would 
give him for wheat. 

Farmer's reaction was that It was not 
profitable to plant wheat when the price did 
not come up to what he thought It should. 

Different crops, accordingly, were put In 
Controlled prices on oats, barley, and corn 
promised a better return 
Diversion of wheat for livestock feed In¬ 
creased. Herds and flocks offered the farmer 
a hedge against Inflation, enabling him to 
keep a part of bis wealth In stock on the land 
Moreover, poultry, eggs, and meat would 
bring mure on the black market than the 
Government would pay for the grain that 
went to produce them 
New program that the Government Is put¬ 
ting into effect is designed to remedy matters 
In time to get greatly Increased production 
for 1948 According to Paris reports. It has 
these main features; 

More acreage Area sown In wheat must 
equal the 1037-39 average on each farm. 
Tax penalties will be Imposed on farmers who 
sow less than the minimum 
Higher prices. Wheat growers are to get 91 
percent more money for their crops than last 
year Taxes on the farmer’s oroflt from the 
crop have been cut 

Stricter control Delivery regulations are 
tightened Threshing contractors are re¬ 
sponsible for an exact report on the amount 
of grain threshed for each f-'rm 
Effectiveness of the program will depend 
on how well the French farmer responds 
Given normal weather, a large wheat crop 
next year is possible But the compulsory 
features of the plan do not sit well with the 
growers Compulsory reports on threshing 
resemble the unpopular rules that were en¬ 
forced during the German ixicupatlon. 
Forced deliveries also Irritate the farmer, who 
has bad long experience In outwitting the 
Nazis who demanded the same thing. The 
Government will have to find ways of over¬ 
coming these and other objections before It 
can rely on the wholehearted cooperation 
from the farmer necessary to restore France’s 
farm production. 


Address of Hon. Charles E. Broughton, 
of Sheboygan, Wis. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESB34TATTVES 

Tuesday. November 18,1947 
Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the eighty- 
third annual convention of the Benevo¬ 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, was 
held this year In the city of Portland. 
Oreg. Hie convention was presided over 
by the grand exalted ruler, Hon. Charles 
E. Broughton, of Sheboygan. Wls. Mr. 
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Broughton is a distinguished American 
and a resident of one of the splendid 
cities in the congressional district I have 
the honor to represent. He has rendered 
outstanding service to the Nation as an 
editor in promoting and supporting civic 
betterment. His work in the Order of 
Elks is inspiring and under his leader¬ 
ship it is a great moving force in defense 
of America and our ideals of life. Be¬ 
cause his annual address to this great 
convention is a masterpiece of good 
sound Americanism, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be incorporated in 
the Congressional Record as a perma¬ 
nent contribution to the cause of liberty, 
freedom, and tolerance. It follows; 

May I express to Brother Prank J Loner- 
gan, chairman, my sincere appreciation for a 
setting such as this, and to you. Mayor Warl 
Riley, and the citizens of Portland, the grati¬ 
tude of the membership ot the entire -.rder. 
To Acting Oov Marshal Cornett, your kindly 
words will be on inspiration while we remain 
In this State and retrace history and your 
progress during the intervening years be¬ 
tween 1926 and 1947. 

While I was in the Ohio Valley Hospital, 
at Wheeling W. Va . recovering from Injuries 
received In an automobile accident, I could 
not help but feel sorry for you, Mayor, when 
I read this Portland dispatch: 

"PoaTLAND OHEt., May 9 —City commla- 
sioneis professed alarm when rumors flew 
through the city hall that Mayor Earl Riley 
had taken up knitting. The commissioners 
learned later that someone had confused a 
doctor's report It said that his ribs—not his 
nibs—were beginning to knit." 

This Is our third visit as a grand lodge to 
the city of Portland First In 1912, again In 
1926, and now In 1947 Over the span of 36 
years, Portland has grown tremendously. 
The whole State of Oregon, with Its diversi¬ 
fied Industries, Its timber resources, Its fruit 
and beauty as an outdoor State, has an ap¬ 
peal and Portland In particular with Its 
scenic beauty, Is likely to draw us back this 
way again. 

When we were hero In 1926, we had the 
largest memborsbip in our history up to that 
time 

In the years that followed we have had 
losses and gains, but tonight we are well over 
the 900,000 mark. This gain is not attributed 
to any one man. It belongs to all those of the 
grand lodge down through the years, who 
have kept the faith, and guided the endeavors 
of the subordinate lodges 

It Is not for me to review the long history 
of our order, but to remind you that the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks has 
ever had In mind, those finer things In life, 
which hate made the United States of Amer¬ 
ica the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth 

Out order Is typically American. None but 
an American citizen can acquire membership 
Upon our altar arc the flag and the Bible, 
constant reminders of our duty to God and 
country We are not concerned about a 
wan s religion That Is a matter of his own 
choosing Neither are we concerned with a 
mail’s political philosophy so long as he is an 
American But we aie concerned that the 
Government of ours shall not be hampered 
or hamstrung by individuals who have only 
hate In their hearts and would undo all of 
these things that are beuelidal to mankind 

It Is well for us to take note of the action 
of the A P of L Uphoislerers International 
Union in expelling from membership the 
business agent of the Minneapolis union for 
his Communist activities lu December last, 
at a social meeting the business agent and 
others were dlscus.sing the shooting down of 
American planes by planes of the Yugoslav 
Govemmenl Testimony was offeicd by 
union members that the defendant sold 


among other things, "They got what they 
deserved,” and commented further that he 
would fight on the side of Russia in the event 
of war between Russia and the United States. 

If we ore going to meet the challenge as 
true American citizens, we must drive from 
our midst every enemy of this Government. 
Those who do not like our way of life have 
an Invitation to pack up and leave, and the 
sooner this Is brought about, the sooner we 
will be keeping faith with those who gave 
ihelr all. that we might enjoy uninterrupted 
freedom Communists detest law and order. 
We of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks and true American citizens believe In 
law and order and upholding and defending 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
call Is here, the time is now 

I feel that this has been a year to pause 
and review our principles. Just as it has been 
a timely year for this great country to pause 
and repeat the Bill of Bights of our United 
States of America. In my acceptance speech 
last July, when you conferred upon me the 
great honor of grand exalted ruler of this 
order 1 said 

“Wc are living In a world of Increasing re¬ 
sponsibilities We of the Elks must assume 
our Individual and collective obligations ” 

This new sense of responsibility for a 
wider and more consls'ent application of 
democratic processes In organization for 
work, play worship, and education has con¬ 
cerned me this year of my stewardship As 
I traveled through the country I have tried 
to emphasize the legacy we have Inherited 
from Lincoln—tolerance—“without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin ” 

Our country represents freedom at Its best. 
To preserve that freedom, wc must fight As 
your grand exalted ruler, I have fought every 
movement which would undermine or de¬ 
throne this our American Government 

You can’t afford to gamble away the prin¬ 
ciples that have made the United States 
what it is. the best example of democracy 
on the face of the earth 

It bos stood the test of time. It exempli¬ 
fies the Ideals of Washington. Jefferson, and 
Lincoln and the many others who have 
served this country and whose forceful lead¬ 
ership have taken us ever higher in our con¬ 
stant quest for the ultimate In democratic 
government Ours Is a way of life that re¬ 
quires constant alertness to retain the 
precious gift of freedom. 

lu more recent years wc have bad a lesson 
of hatred existing In our ovm midst We 
have bad an example of enemies at home 
and abroad endeavoring to change this Gov¬ 
ernment. We have had religious prejudice 
marching under a banner based upon intoler¬ 
ance During my year I can look hack on 
our achievements with pride In my own 
State the Ku BUux EUan has been outlawed; 
in Indiana an antihate law has been passed 
unanimously Thus the seed of tolerance is 
reaping a well-deserved harvest 

The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks was created by a small group of men who 
were lonesome and wanted companionship 
and an opportunity to do welfare work to aid 
the poor and crippled children of the city of 
New York As the Benevolent and Protec¬ 
tive Order of Elks grew, its scope of work 
widened It founded a home for the aged at 
Bedford, Va, where we have facilities to 
house 450 brothels with comfort and conven¬ 
ience, Now and then an aged brother who 
has met with adversity comes to us asking 
our assistance and the grand lodge joins with 
subordinate lodges In giving him a home, and 
the major portion of expense falls upon the 
grand lodge. 

It IS a great source of pleasure to know that 
our meetings through the years have been 
given over to creating facilities like this and 
providing necessary funds through the Elks 
National Foundation, i’'pn 
the Elks magazine and In.'i«* n <. (. .al 

lodges and members, so that wo cun caio for 


the underprivileged, and help the afflicted. 
Early in the life of Elkdom social activities 
were made a part of our order, but we have 
never let the social side dominate. No one 
will ever know because we never tell of the 
many fine things that are done for little chll- 
dron, the happy moments that are created 
at Christmas time when we play Santa Claus. 
These are some of our achievements. 

I am not going to dwell at length on the 
Elks National Foundation, one of the finest 
of our activities. This foundation was es¬ 
tablished In 1926 and has grown until today 
It represents more than $1,600,000 Over 
00 percent of the lodges and the State A.sbo- 
clatlons are giving generous financial sup¬ 
port to the foundation Individual members 
of the order are aiding and each year we find 
our foundation reaching greater heights and 
privileges to carry on crippled children’s re¬ 
habilitation, education through the most val¬ 
uable student award, and scholarships allo¬ 
cated to the States, giving the boys and girls, 
seeking higher education, an opportunity to 
reach their goal 

Time will not permit mo to dwell tn all 
our activities, but there Is one that we can¬ 
not overlook The Elks National Veterans 
Service Commission, which supplanted the 
Elks War Commission and which today Is 
taking up where the war commission left 
off. has a program of sponsoring entertain¬ 
ment In 148 hospitals In 41 States. This Is 
a work most commendable, and It will con¬ 
tinue until the last Injured veteran leaves 
those hospitals In my travel over the 
country 1 have heard nothing but praise ^or 
this activity. 

During our two wars, World War I and 
World War II, we spent millions of dollars 
In lending aid, building hospitals, and In 
the latter war creating fraternal centers and 
outposts where the young men leaving for 
the fighting zone could get a little taste of 
homo for a brief breathing spell before they 
embarked 

This service was rendered under the Elks 
War Commission and at the last grand lodge 
session a new commission, we might say a 
peacetime commission, known as the Elks 
National Veterans Service Commission, was 
created In peacetime we are faced with 
problems equally as great as were encoun¬ 
tered during the war We have many of the 
boys who were welcomed Into our fraternal 
centers, now In hospitals for years to come. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
Elks, their wives, daughters, and friends 
who worked day In and day out In these 
fraternal’centers that the young men might 
enjoy recreational facilities and companion¬ 
ship. It will always be one of the bright 
spots In our order and It could not have 
been carried out except for our ladies 

I would like to tell you a little story of a 
young man who tried to get Into the Air 
Corps Immediately after Pearl Harbor He 
was underweight, but was so Insistent In hls 
desire to fight for his country that the com¬ 
manding officer told him oO come back a 
year later and In the meantime build up his 
weight by prescribed exercise He came back 
a year later and was accepted into the Air 
Corps and while fighting over Germany hls 
plane was shot down and he was wounded. 
He was sent to Denver suftering with tuber¬ 
culosis Later he was transferred to Rest 
Haven in my own State. Early last fall the 
family was notified that he had but a short 
time to live They wanted to make hls last 
Christmas n happy one, and so they went out 
to Waukesha and Inquired what he would 
like most lor Christmas, as they nil wanted 
to go together and ■ ■■ ‘ They 

would have given ..even 

though he couldn't lun it Anything to make 
that Chilstmas a momoKiblc one In his life. 
Hls brother inquired foi the family and Jay’s 
reply was, ’’1 will settle for a membership in 
the Ellts They me a fine bunch of Joes” 
Arrangements \M're m: dc and he was initi¬ 
ated Christmas Eve. About a month ogo I 
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received a letter from this young man, 
.Brother Jay B. Schatz from which I quote: 

‘*Tour Mndness and that of all the other 
Xllcs to me at that time Indeed made my 
Ohrlatmas a perfect and memorable one. I 
hope that some day I may prove worthy of 
your kindness. 

“I’m sure you’d be Interested to know that 
the Blks show which Is here once a month Is 
the best entertainment we have. Speaking 
not only for myself but for all the veterans 
here, I know that it ranks as tops and is pre¬ 
ferred to tISO and all other shows. We 
all thank the Elks from the bottom of our 
hearts 

“Pratemally yours, 

“Jay R. Schatz ’’ 

I like to tell this story because this boy did 
not become interested In the Elks because it 
waa a fraternal order. He wanted to become 
a member of the Order of Elks because it had 
been so kind to him and the many thousands 
who were entertained In all of the metro¬ 
politan fraternal centers when they were go¬ 
ing out to do our fighting. 

Following World War I we erected a memo¬ 
rial building in Chicago In honor ol those 
who fought and died for our freedoms. At 
the last grand lodge session anangements 
were made for the rededication of this beau¬ 
tiful marble memorial In honor of the vet¬ 
erans of World War II. and on September 8, 
last, a vast assemblage of Elks and others 
made this a notable oocaslon. This memorial 
building is maintained out of the earnings of 
the Elks magazine that cornea to you monthly 
and which is one of the finest publications 
of any fraternal order. 

Our magazine chronicles the events of the 
year. It broadcasts to the members what 
we stand for It reminds tis of the rich 
heritage we as Americana enjoy. Our Cre¬ 
ator had In mind a free people. You can 
only enjoy the fruits of a democracy when 
you are free 

’The Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of the Benevolent and Pro¬ 
tective Order of Elks, operating side by side 
and hand in hand for 70 years ns copartners, 
Is a guaranty for the future We must hold 
firm to this faith that the demands In time 
of peace are as great as in time of war. 

The flower of this land gave of their full 
measure in two wars that the American Bill 
of Rights—our charter of freedom—would be 
preserved They were not asked as to their 
religious or political faith when they enlisted 
Whv this questioning now? 

We are not going to let a small group of 
enemies, a minority grow to a majority, such 
as occurred with Hitler, if I know the spirit 
of the American people. Nor if I know the 
spirit of Elkdom. We won both wars We 
can win the peace of the world if we keep 
faith with those who,sacrificed. 

If we hold high the torch of liberty, and let 
tolerance without regard to race or creed be a 
legacy entwined with our flag, what a beau¬ 
tiful standard to follow. 

Guard well that flagf 

Your flag, my flag, the people’s flag 

The flag that makes men free' 


Armistice Day Address 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 

or coNsracTicuT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November IS, 1S47 
Mr. POOTE. Avir. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing address delivered by me at the 


Armistice Day program of New Haven 
Post, No. 86, and the Sergeant Stanley 
Fishman Post, No. 319, Jewish War Vet¬ 
erans, on Sunday, November 9, 1947, at 
the BTial Jacob Synagogue, 347 Qeorge 
Street, New Haven, Conn : 

Chairman Mann, members of New Haven 
Post. No. 86, and Sergeant Stanley Fishman 
Post. No. 819. Jewish War Veterans, and your 
auxiliaries and guests. You have conveyed 
a rare honor upon me this evening in allow¬ 
ing me to come Into your house of worship 
and Join with you on such a historic and 
solemn occasion Since 1 took the oath as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, 1 have not had such a sacred priv¬ 
ilege 1 really feel at home as I see so many 
friends before me 

We are met here tonight to pay tribute to 
the memory of those who died in two world 
wars, namely, to the 48 New Haven Jewish- 
American veterans of World War I and the 
66 of World War II, who made the supreme 
sacrifice Also remembering at this time the 
3,500 of World War I and the 11,000 Jewish- 
Amerlcans of World War II in this country 
who made the same sacrifice. 

1 Ahould like to feel also, that this is a 
tribute to 800,000 Jewlsh-American men and 
women who fought in both of these horrible 
conflicts I feel, too, that tonight we honor 
the mcmoi y of the 6,000,000 who died In the 
scourge that was called nazlsm, to the men 
and women who suffered at Belsen and 
Auschwitz and Dachau, who fell victims In 
hundreds of towns across the scarred face of 
Europe The world cannot forget the beasts 
who slew the infant and the aged alike, who 
tried to drown an entire people In a blood 
bath of hate and inconceivable greed 

The history of our America is also the his¬ 
tory of the Jewish people, who helped to 
make it what it is today Two Jews. Luis de 
Santangel, Chancelor of the Royal House¬ 
hold, and Gabriel Sanchez, Chief Treasurer 
of Aragon, were the strongest backers of 
Christopher Columbus, and aboard the Savta 
Maria sailed Luis de Torres, the Interpreter 
When the Dutch come to New Amsterdam 
they allowed traders of your faith to ply the 
Hudson, and later one of them was Hayman 
Levy, who gave a young fellow his start in 
the fur business That young gentleman 
was John Jacob Astor. who received a dollat 
a day for his labors The history of the 
United States is filled with the names of 
Jewish men who helped to build this Nation 
In peace and In war Isaac Touro, the New¬ 
port. R I., rabbi; Jacob Rlveia, who Intro¬ 
duced the sperm-oil industry to America. 
Aaron Lopez, whose 30 merchant ships 
plowed the seas, and who founded Leicester 
Academy at Leicester. Mass, Judah Monls, 
instructor at Harvard After receiving hla 
M. A. there in 1720, he published the first 
Hebrew grammar In North America Jacob 
Lumbrozu, the physician, who landed In 
Maryland in 1656, Francis Salvador, of South 
Carolina, the first Jew to sit in a provixaclal 
assembly and who died In battle with tbo 
British The Plymouth Colony Code of Laws 
in 1636, the Massachusetts Code of 1647. the 
Comiecticut Code of 1650 wore all based on 
the law of Moses, and in the New Haven 
Code, adopted in 1639, over half the statutes 
came from the Old Testament. Upon the ex¬ 
ample of the feast of Bukkoth, the Puritans 
established their feast of Thanksgiving, 
which we shall observe shortly. As early as 
1765 a group of Philadelphia Jews, among 
them Barnard and Michael Qratz, banded 
together in public protest against the impor¬ 
tation of British goods more than a decade 
before the Revolution. Mordecai Sheftoll 
was Governor of Georgia in 1801 Aaron 
Levy gave his name to Aaronsburg. Pa. And, 
of course, we cannot forget Raym Salomon, 
whose financial genius and devotion to the 
patriot cause, was one of the principal main¬ 
stays of the forces led by Gen George Wash¬ 
ington. Haym Solomon was the flist Polish 


Jew of record in the United States It was 
Abraham Mordecai who built the first cotton 
gin In the State of Alsbama. Adolphus 
Sterne served with the Texas Congress, 
fought against Mexico, and was one of the 
first representatives of the Lone Star State In 
Washington Moses Albert Levy was sur¬ 
geon general to Gen 8am Houston, and the 
Surgeon General of the Confederacy was 
David Camden de Leon, also one of your own 
Judah Touro gave $10,000, the first quarter 
of the cost of the Bunker Hill Monument, 
and ho gave the old mill of the Norsemen at 
Newport to the people In the park whlf'h 
bears his name today The name of Com¬ 
modore Uriah Levy stands high In the annals 
of the United States Navy, for he abolished 
the practice of corporal punishment aboard 
our men-of-war and humanized the service- 
on the sea Judah P Benjamin, a Yale man 
served as United States Senator, os Secretary 
of three Departments of the Confederacy, and 
after the defeat of the South became a dit.- 
tlnguibhed leadei of the British bar In the 
Civil War seven Jews were awarded the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor Fifteen Jewi«ih 
sailors went down with the battleship Maine 
The first man to fall In the Battle of Manila 
in the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War was Sgt Mau¬ 
rice Joost, a Jew What reader of the his¬ 
tory of the First World War does not ilirill 
to the exploits of Sgt Benjamin Kaufman 
Sgt Svdney Gumpertz, Corp Barney Sulner, 
Sgt William Shcmln, Corp Hyman Silver- 
man, and many others, not to forget the Im¬ 
mortal Sam Dreben. It seems only yesterday 
that Irving Strobing sent the last message 
from heroic Corregidor; that we heard ol 
Pvt Harry Cohen in the advance on Oran, 
of Corp Barney Ross. United States Marine 
Corps, of Pvl Hyman Epstein on Sannnanda. 
of Muster S^t. Meyer Levine, Lt Norman 
Segal. MaJ Cail Llchter, Capt George Laven, 
Jr, Lt Comdr Samuel Isqultb. Lt. Comdr 
Solomon Isqulth. General Bose, and our own 
Sgt Stanley Fishman 

There are many other names on the scioll 
of honor in the war Just past, names that 
will live forever in the radiance of courage 
and honor and faith Because of their gal¬ 
lantry, because of their saerlflces. this house 
of God Is safe in an American city Because 
of them we may gather without fear In 
these harrowing times, when the woilU lb 
torn by strife and distrust, we, the living 
must bear the torch our heroes have lighted 
above the angry flood We moot bear 11 iDgh 
forever conscious of the respormlbllllIcf. they 
have bequeathed to us We must guard, first 
of all, the democratic doctrine In whose name 
they laid down their lives, we must never 
rnt BO long bs a single man is in chains any¬ 
where in the world, we must feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, care for the widow 
and the orphan and he who has borne the 
battle; If we do not do these things we be¬ 
tray the trust these men had In a living 
nation We do not seek war We seek peace 
The rolls of the dead, the ruined cities, the 
blasted lives, the crippled, the diseasecl, the 
agonies of civil war are enough to convince 
US of the futility of armed conflict The 
price is too great You cannot bargain with 
the gods of war. Today we are a tree and a 
pioud people. We must not be misled bv 
demagogues or false pj opheta We shall not 
mortgage the future and the future of our 
children But we mu.st be alert to the needb 
of the moment. We must realize that the 
United States, willingly or unwillingly, Is 
the leader of the democratic world Wc 
would not impose our philosophy of govern¬ 
ment on any man, hut we cannot stand idly 
by when we see a foreign "Ism" clamped 
about his neck without hla Just consent 
Prom every corner of the world the friends 
of Individual freedom are looking toward 
Washington for guidance and help Can we 
turn a deaf ear to those pleas? Can we deny 
a helping hand to the little men and little 
women who kept, and who still keep, the 
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light of freedom burning in their hearts be¬ 
cause of their faith in the power of the 
United States? Can we turn away from the 
nameless children who wander the face of 
the earth weeping for the parents they have 
never known? The boys who died in the far 
islands of the Pacific and at the very gates 
of the torture camps of Europe should give 
us that answer. That answer can be found 
in the graves of a hundred cemeteries marked 
with the Cross and the Star of David That 
answer can be foxmd in the hearts of those 
who suffered and were oppressed That 
answer can be fovmd in the soul of a living 
America The weeping that assailed the 
silent sky above the burning ghettos shall be 
heard The very stones of the temples and 
synagogues cry out for Justice. The sacred 
parchments that were crtished beneath the 
boots of the SS will bum their eternal mes¬ 
sages into the minds of all who know and 
who love the truth. The Qod of Moses led 
the Israelites throtigh the wilderness because 
they believed in Him and obeyed His com¬ 
mands The Commandments, which came 
down from Mount Sinai, are the laws of life 
for Christian and Jew alike for you and for 
me. If anyone today repeats the query of 
Cain. “Am I my brother’s keeper?" he may 
find the answer in the American way of life, 
in the course that America shall take in the 
coming months. Our motives in peace as in 
war are challenged and misunderstood. 
Even our charity Is twisted into an ugly 
thing But if we go forward together, each 
respecting his brother, each praying In his 
own way, each one acting in justice and in 
mercy, we cannot fail, we must not fall, for 
we are the hope of those who have no hope, 
and in our triumph shall all mankind live 
and prosper in peace. 


Address of Franklin D. Rooseyelt, Jr. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
national convention of the Young Demo¬ 
crats in Cleveland last Thursday, I had 
the privilege and the honor of appearing 
on the same platform with several of my 
distinguished colleagues here In the 
House of Representatives and Franklin 
D Roosevelt, Jr., of New York. Mr. 
Roosevelt was the keynote speaker of 
the convention. His message to the con¬ 
vention was realistic, afBrmative, and 
bold. It was in keeping with the liberal 
traditions of the Democratic Party as 
had previously been so well enunciated 
by the .speaker’s father, the late and great 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include herewith a copy of the speech 
made by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to 
the national convention of Young Demo¬ 
cratic Clubs. 

I am happy to be here at this first post¬ 
war convention of the Young Democrats. 
You will forgive me If 1 dispense with the 
usual platitudes of convention oratory. The 
times are too critical for that In 4 days 
Congress will be reassembling In emergency 
session at the call of our President. That 
special session of Congress may well deter¬ 
mine whether democracy Is to survive in 
western Europe and whether the present 
inflationary boom Is to be followed by an 


inevitable collapse. Depression or prosper¬ 
ity, peace or war, those will be the real Issues 
underlying the decisions Congress will be 
called upon to make. 

I know that 1 echo your sentiments when 
1 congratulate the President for casting aside 
political considerations and calling back 
Congress to deal with the grim realities con¬ 
fronting postwar America. It is our Job as 
young Democrats to rally the young men and 
women of this country to support the bold, 
far-reaching measures that alone now can 
save the situation 

We Democrats say to the young men and 
women of our country: The ri^ was the 
weapon with which you won the war; the 
ballot Is the weapon with which you must 
win the peace. There Is too much at stake for 
you to allow politics to be the monopoly of 
the politicians. Whether it is hot lunches 
for your children at school, or the price of 
your groceries, or whether that uniform is 
to be kept in moth balls—whether It is a 
house to live In. a decent Job to work at. or 
security in the ownership of your farm—all 
of these issues are political issues. The 
failure to vote Is in Itself a form of voting: 
the failure to vote la actually a vote cast 
for the enemies of the people. 

We say to the young voters of the country: 
register, study the issues; scrutlniSEe the can¬ 
didates We are confident that if you do 
these things when you cast your \ote it will 
be a Democratic vote. 

1 urge the yotmg men and women of 
America to come into the Democratic Party. 
Join one of our political clubs. Participate 
in the activities of those clubs. It is in the 
political clubs that these nominations are 
made It Is In the political clubs that issues 
are crystalllaed. The citizen who limits 
his electoral activities to voting on election 
day is in the position of voting for a candi¬ 
date other men have chosen and making a 
decision about issues that have been framed 
by other people 

Great challenges confront our country— 
challenges such as the harnessing of our 
mighty powers of production to the use and 
higher standard of living of all the people, 
not Just Increasing the most fabulous cor¬ 
porate profits in history, which are even em¬ 
barrassing to the economic overlords of Wall 
Street; constructive utilization of atomic 
energy, the implementation of the Presi¬ 
dent’s civil rights program, the enactment 
into legislation of the economic bill of rights, 
the building of one world. These Issues will 
bo shaped and fought out in the political 
arena What nobler or more satisfying \ oca- 
tlon can there be than to help resolve these 
challenges in a way that advances all man¬ 
kind further along the road of liberty, equal¬ 
ity and economic security and peace 

The Democratic Party is the party of 
youth. The great social advances of the last 
1C years were Initiated by the Democratic 
Party and enacted Into legislation only over 
the bitter resistance of the Republicans We 
take pride that the CCC and the NYA were 
Democratic achievements The Democratic 
youth programs restored to millions of our 
young people a sense of self-respect. They 
provided them with technical skills. They 
built up and strengthened their health 
None of these measures was Instituted as a 
preparation for war and yet they had a good 
deal to do with the superb army, navy, and 
air force our country put Into the field when 
war came It was Democratic leadership that 
provided for the veteran GI bill of rights, 
Job training, education, veterans’ housing, 
such as It Is 

In a world In which no nation is disarm¬ 
ing. America has to remain strong militarily 
and I, for one, want to go on record here 
and now in favor of universal military train¬ 
ing, But we must always remember that mil¬ 
itary might is insufflctent by itself. That Is 
why universal training must embrace more 


than the manual of arms; It must be a school 
of citizenship, advancing men on the road to 
maturity and democratic responsibility, full 
employment, the opportunity for education, 
freedom from discrimination because of race, 
creed, and color—all of these things and 
many others are embraced In the unity which 
constitutes the Nation’s strength and 
vitality. 

To the youth of this country the Demo¬ 
cratic Party offers a philosophy—a philosophy 
which fundamentally is based on a belief in 
the dignity and rightness of free men and 
on the conviction that human rights come 
before property rights. Because of this con- 
vlcton, the Democratc Party believes that 
economic policy should be concerned pri¬ 
marily with the millions of workers, farmers, 
and small businessmen at the base of the 
economic pyramid, who when they are well 
off and prosperous the country as a whole 
is well off and prosperous. The political 
corollary of this philosophy is that in the 
long run the majority of the people can be 
relied upon to make the right decisions, to 
make the decisions that work out best for 
the common good It Is a faith in the ma¬ 
jority as distinguished from the conserva¬ 
tives’ belief that a small aristocracy of either 
education, wealth, or birth alone has the 
wisdom and Judgment to exercise political 
and economic control. It is a faith In the 
average man and represents the tradition of 
Jefferson. Jackson, Wilson, and Roosevelt. 

When the Republican congressional leader¬ 
ship cooperated with the NAM and big busi¬ 
ness to end price controls in June 1946, they 
were expressing the opposite philosophy— 
that what is good for big business is good 
for the Nation. There can be no doubt that 
the ending of controls has given big business 
the biggest profits In history But for most 
Americans it has meant a reduction In their 
standard of living, and for the country as a 
whole it has meant inflation 

When Senator Bbicker at a Republican 
conference on rent control declared that If 
the landlords were not taken care of through 
the relaxation of rent controls "It would not 
be the kind of Republican Party I am used 
to,” ho was again reflecting the Bourbon 
philosophy of the Republican Party The 
Eightieth Congress, the first under Republi¬ 
can leadership since 1932, demonstrated that 
the Republican Party still remains the party 
of special Interests, of the blg-business 
plutocracy. 

What a Roman holiday took place last 
winter when the special Interests came back 
into Washington In the brief cases of the 
Republican majority. The trade-unions were 
the first to be thrown to the lions Then 
they went after the farmers and attacked 
the soil-conservation program Then they 
turned on the school-lunch program. Then 
they organized a little lynching party for 
rent control. Nothing was spared—public 
power and reclamation, the housing agen¬ 
cies, cooperatives—it was a sickening carni¬ 
val of the greedy Perhaps It Is Just as well, 
for It gave the people a preview of what might 
happen If the Republicans were to gain full 
control of our Government. 

I wont now to deal with the central ques¬ 
tion Of our times—peace. The creation of a 
unified world that Is free from tyranny and 
the threat of aggression is the greatest chal¬ 
lenge that confronts our generation. The 
millions of Americans who served In the 
armed forces come home from the war want¬ 
ing peace and wanting to get along with the 
peoples of all nations Instead of one world, 
however, the postwar years have witnessed 
an ominous ending of wartime unity. Some¬ 
times the air is so filled with international 
character assassination, in the Vlshlnsky 
manner, that we all get an uncomfortable 
feeling that we are only on a furlough. 

We are a peace-loving generation. Our 
desire for peace, however, should not be con- 
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luted Abroed with a lack d attachment to 
the traditions and instltutUmt ot our coun¬ 
try. I do not know whetba my words can get 
to my Soviet oomrades-ln-anns with whom 
we so recently fought shoulder to shoulder, 
but I think it is apiwopriate for me to say 
today on this platform before a convention of 
young people of the poUtioal party which for 
the last 15 years has been identified with a 
policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union, 
that cocq[>eratlon is a two-way street, that 
we are as strongly attached to our form of 
government as the Soviet young people are 
to theirs, that we resent foreign slurs on our 
leaders as much as they do on theirs, and that 
we don't like to be pushed around. 

Americans know that we cannot have one 
world exclusively in the Image of capitalist 
America. But neither can It be excliulvely 
in the image of Commimlst Russia We fa¬ 
vor a policy that vrill allow the peoples of 
all nations to determine for themselves their 
form of government and economic system 
free from the domination and Intervention 
of strong neighbors. The big problem ir In¬ 
ternational relations today is that of finding 
a basis by which different economic and po¬ 
litical systems can get along together, is 
the Soviet Union prepared sincerely to accept 
such a cooperative concept as a starting 
point? I say to the leader of Russia this is 
the key: 

1 Ck)od faith of your ^Iven word 

2 Sincerity of your objectives. 

3 Honesty of the conscience of your gov¬ 
ernment. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood The 
supreme object of American statesmanship— 
and may I here pause to pay tribute to the 
great leadership, of Secretary Marshall—I re¬ 
peat. the supreme object of American states¬ 
manship must continue to be the building of 
peace and not preparation for war. But un¬ 
til the Soviet Goveminent Is convinced oi 
the -oily of Its present two-world policy, 
America must rema* Itself militarily strong; 
it must stiengthen its sistei democracies, it 
must give full support to the United Nations. 

In a few days Congress, on the call of 
President Truman, will m back In Washing¬ 
ton to deal with the Interlocking problems of 
inflation and foreign aid. It is important 
that this representative gatnerlng here as- 
stire the President of our support for gener¬ 
ous. unstinting, and rapid aid to Europe 

Ihe economy-minded Republicans may 
try to pervert the BCarshall plan Into a global 
dole But we cannot haggle over the price 
of peace. Aid to Europe should not only be 
for the purpose of relieving bunger and mis¬ 
ery, its object must be to restore and reha¬ 
bilitate the European economy as a whole. 
It must be a cure and not merely a palliative. 
It must provide capital, equipment, know¬ 
how, technicians. We must give Europe the 
tools by which they can begin to produce 
themselves We must give aid without 
strings attached to such aid Our aim is the 
restoration of free, Independent nations. We 
cannot and must not dictate to peoples their 
forms of goveinment. 

The survival of democracy and the peace 
of the world are now dependent on the scope 
and speed of oux aid. I reject the argument 
that large-scale help to Europe will stimxUate 
shortage at home and inflation. During the 
war we equipped and supplied vast armies In 
the field and at the same time, raised the 
standard of living at home. We can accom¬ 
plish the same thing now without reverting 
to the over-all system of controls enforced 
diulng the war. A limited allocation and 
control program will curb the inflationary 
boom and, at the same time, enable us to 
meet our mternatlonal obligations. 

One thing is clear: the American people 
will not allow this special session to bog 
down in politics as usual. It la regrettable 
that Senator Tsrr saw fit to turn down Sen¬ 
ator McObath’s offer of a political truce dur¬ 


ing the special session of C<mgre8t. I want 
to remind Mr. Tavt that time and again, be¬ 
fore and during the war, when the Republi¬ 
cans subordinated the defense and foreign 
policy of thla country to pidltlcal considera¬ 
tions their leadership was overvmelmingly re¬ 
jected by the voters. The crisis today is as 
great as it was in the days before Pearl Har- 
bcv. There are Republican leaders who plac¬ 
ing country befmre party have ably and gen¬ 
erously oo(^erated in hewing out a bipartisan 
postwar foreign policy behind which our 
country has been united We hope that 
their matiure Judgment will prevail over a 
Republloan congressional leadership that still 
dalliee with the remnants of isolationism 
in the form of a Tan dribble 
My father, in a speech to the yoimg Demo¬ 
crats of America, said that the age of geo¬ 
graphical pioneering has finished, but that 
the period of social pioneering has Just be¬ 
gun. Re enlisted the country, and particu¬ 
larly the youth of our ootintry, in a great 
crusade against social injustice. That cru¬ 
sade goes on With the New Deal, Nation¬ 
wide thinking was brought to bear on the 
great social and economic problems of our 
time and the principle was firmly established 
and approved time and again by the voters, 
at the polls that in the campaign against so¬ 
cial and economic inequality the full powers 
of Government should be used, but used in 
a way that would not Impair civil and politi¬ 
cal liberties The New Deal provided no 
final answers to many of the problems it 
dealt with They are the problems to which 
we must address ourselves. They are the 
challenge to our generation I know that 
you will Join with me in saying, “We accept 
the challenge *’ 


Letter of Cktrles W. Loyne^ M. D., of 
Newburgli, N. Y. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

> or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or MEW YOSK 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday November 18, 1947 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the Record 
the following letter which I received from 
Charles W. Layne, M. D., 246 Grand 
Street. Newburgh, N. Y., on the legisla¬ 
tive problems before the Congress: 

Newbukoh. N. T.. November 14, J947. 
Mrs. KATHsaxNS B Sy. 0»»gk. 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mbs 6 t Okosge. You are about to 
convene an extraordinary session of Con¬ 
gress for two purposes, (I) to combat Infla¬ 
tion. and (2) to do something about the 
Marshall plan. These two objectives are 
completely antithetical; it is absolutely im¬ 
possible to do both. If you foster the Mar¬ 
shall plan you are going to increase Infla¬ 
tion; If you do something to Impede infiatlon 
you must discard the Marshall plan. 

To my mind, we need some le^slators who 
will repeal and repeal and repeal and undo 
many of the things which have been done 
since 1933, thereby allowing the American 
people to get back to some sane economy 
Our purpose should be to make ourselves 
strong instead of trying to have more and 
more regulations and ^ve away more and 
more money. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. W Latme, 
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SermoD Delivered Daring Dedicatory 
Exercises of Merrimack College, An¬ 
dover, Mass. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACMXTSSTTB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under lee\’p 
to extend my remarks in the Record I 
wish to Include herein the following ex¬ 
cellent sermon which was delivered by 
Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, diocesan 
superintendent of schools, Boston. Mas.^ 
during the dedicatory exercises of Mcrii- 
mack College, Andover. Mass., on Mon¬ 
day, September 22, 1947: 

Your ExceUency. Most Reverend Arcli- 
blfihop. Right Reverend and Very Revercnci 
Monslgnors. Very Reverend and Reverend 
Fathers, Fsteomed Brothers. Reverend Sisters 
honored guests, students of Merrimack Cul- 
lege, friends, this is an historic occasion Wr 
are gathered here this morning In the Church 
of St Augustine to assist at the beginning 
of a most Important Institution The cere¬ 
mony in which wo are taking part shows 
forth generations of Christian leaders in a 
world in need, a succession of Cathojn 
trained men and women whose power in .i 
world In crisis may well be immeasurable 
To be present at this beginning of Merrlmat k 
College is a matter for self-congratulation 
but It is, as well, an occasion for serious 
prayer 

I should be must remiss in my duty towai il 
the truth were I to fall to pay tribute to 
those who inspired and made possible this 
momentous undertaking 

Prom a host of good works that have char- 
acterlaed these first 3 years of the adminis¬ 
tration of Archbishop Cushing there emerges 
an unmistakable pattern of predominant 
concern, his consuming interest In the prob¬ 
lems of youth This Interest has been recog¬ 
nized at higher levels of education and ad¬ 
ministration and it was but natural that 
the bishops should chooee him as the one 
most fitted to be the bishop-leader of youth 
work in the Nation To his more than sub¬ 
stantial encouragement of the Catholic 
schools of the archdiocese 1 am, by my posi¬ 
tion, the most happy witness His encoui- 
agement to those in educational work Is 
their anchor in difficulty and their power in 
progress It was His Excellency's fatherly 
love for boys and girls and his strong con- 
scloiuiness of the need for articulate Catholic 
leaders In ull walks of life that made him the 
enthusiastic sponsor of this newest rollegi 
in the archdiocese of Boston. The clergy and 
the faithful of this area ore most grateful 
for the gift of a supremely generous and in¬ 
spiring patron of Catholic education 
This adventure In the field of college tram - 
ing Is in peculiarly capable hands The Or¬ 
der of St. Augustine Is one of the oldest re¬ 
ligious Institutions In the church It trace* 
Its origin back to the great 6t Augustine 
himself and finds its foundations already laifi 
down at the beginning of the fourth ceji- 
tury Its development into a more coherent 
institute was a matter of a relatively shoii 
time Its survival as a pulsating and vibmnt 
influence In the world of today indicates h 
vitality and flexibility at once sound in a 
great religious tradition, and lealJstlc and 
^aptable in a world of many changes Time 
and again its members have suffered at the 
hands of their enemies and at certain times 
have been apparently overwhelmed by the 
vicissitudes of national and world history. 
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but when the storms subsided they reap¬ 
peared with a power and energy that was 
amazing. 

The fathers of St. Augustine took an Im¬ 
portant and honorable part In the explora¬ 
tion and Christianizing of this country. Over 
400 years ago we find their names among the 
heroic Christian teachers of early America. 
Their story here has been one of continued 
godly educational work and the ceremony 
of this morning simply marks the latest 
episode of their long and glorious history. 

It Is the function of education to provide 
for the student all that Is necessary to make 
his life a success. If education does not pro¬ 
vide the equipment necessary for successful 
living then it has failed But education for 
successful living assumes that there are cer¬ 
tain objectives to be reached. What are these 
purposes of education? 

The philosophers of learning have grouped 
educational objectives Into several classes 
It Is an obvious purpose of education to de¬ 
velop the student, to train and encourage 
the realization of himself so that the qual¬ 
ities of soul and body, the powers and skills 
that are within him. may grow and develop 
to the limits of his capacity Certainly self- 
realization is a valid objective of education 
The student will be living In a world of hu¬ 
man beings with rights and obligations like 
his own His education must help him to 
live socially among his neighbors He must, 
as the saving Is. adjust well to an exacting 
and varying society. He must attain the 
reasonable objectives of human relationships 
He lives In a land where democratic ways are 
encouraged and civic duties are numerous 
That education would be much at fault were 
It not to train him for his civic responsibil¬ 
ities. He must live In a competitive environ¬ 
ment and he must earn his living by his own 
abilities Inadequate. Indeed, would be the 
education that would fall to help him to eco¬ 
nomic competency. 

But in the face of these briefly suggested 
alms of education It is only too true that a 
man may succeed as a doctor, or a merchant, 
a lawyer or a politician and yet fall as a man 
A woman may be renowned as an artist or 
executive and, In reality, be still a failure 
The objectives set had been realized In a 
successful career but the successful career Is 
not an end In Itself These so-called objec¬ 
tives are but means to an end The true and 
ultimate end of man Is the realization of a 
supernatural destiny 

When God made boys and girls he gave 
them no transitory goal. He mode them for 
Himself and the lisping child learned at his 
mother’s knee that to gain the whole world 
and to suffer the loss of his soul was failure. 
The scholarly St Basil, many centuries ago, 
in his address to young men on the right use 
of Greek literature, stressed the point in 
these words. “We Christians, young men, 
bold that this life is not a supremely precious 
thing • • • Neither pride of ancestry, 

nor bodily strength, nor beauty, nor 
greatness, nor the esteem of all men, nor 
kingly authority, nor Indeed whatever of 
human affairs may be called great, do we con¬ 
sider worthy of desire, or the possessors of 
them objects of envy; but we place our hopes 
upon the things that are beyond, and In 
preparation foi the life eternal do we all 
things that we do ’’ The great saint would 
have his students study all things, prepare 
for all the demands of successful living, but 
he set a scale of values that gave all things 
their Just measurement, their exact position 
In the hierarchy of good, places beneath the 
ultimate objective of man’s creation, the ful- 
flllment of God’s will and his own eternal 
happiness. Yes, Indeed, even here on earth, 
as we realize the temporal objectives of edu¬ 
cation. “In preparation for the life eternal 
do we all things that we do.” 

This, In reality. Is the admired integration 
of Catholic education where all subjects are 
studies and all successes are attained only In 
the light of a supernatural destiny. 


A few educators and many noneducators 
feel that religious subjects, introduced Into 
a teaching curriculum, which Is otherwise 
secular, can supply the acknowledged need 
for religious education. This the Catholic 
college must deny. It Is necessary that every 
subject, nay. every learning situation should 
be permeated by Catholic thinking and 
Christian attitudes. To use the words of the 

Holy Father, Pope Pius XI..It Is 

necessary that all the teaching and the whole 
organization of the school, and Its teachers, 
syllabus, and textbooks In every branch, be 
regulated by the Christian spirit, and under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the 
church, so that religion may be In very truth 
the foundation and the crown of the youth’s 
entire training, and this In every grade of 
school, not only In the elementary but In 
the Intermediate and higher Institutions as 
well ** 

And so It Is In the Catholic college that 
every subject, whetlier .t be history or liter¬ 
ature. biology or mathematics. Is approached 
from a Catholic viewpoint, and taught in an 
atmosphere pervaded by Christllke attitudes 
and Christian thought It is this we have 
primarily In mind when we describe Catho¬ 
lic college education. This Is an education 
that Is right, and a right education cannot 
fall An Individual student may now and 
then fall to profit by this education, but the 
failure must be attributed to some other 
cause than the system in which he failed A 
right education cannot fall. 

This la the education that trains for true 
success In life It prepares men and women 
to succeed In temporal things only that they 
may devote themselves more freely to the 
art of living, the art of living fully now and 
richly for all eternity 

The school, even at the college level. Is act¬ 
ing as the Kgent of the parent By the na¬ 
ture of things the family is the natural learn¬ 
ing situation for the youth. But the de¬ 
mands of a complex society make imperative 
the engaging of competent aids In the ade¬ 
quate instruction of students American 
Catholic parents long ago committed them¬ 
selves to an expensive and exacting program 
of Catholic schools and colleges on the gen¬ 
eral assumption that they wanted their chil¬ 
dren trained In schools whose cope of pro¬ 
gram was broad, and whose alms were long 
In range It appeared to these Catholic par¬ 
ents that schools that left Goo out of their 
curriculum or who, at best, placed God and 
things religious In a subordinate place, gave 
children and youth a distorted view of Ihe 
truth Such programs Indicated too clearly 
to the student that spiritual ^ alues and 
eternal verities were of slight Importance in 
the world of the educated man or woman. 
Such distortion In learning by the child 
meant only one thing to the Catholic parent 
and that one thing was failure of the child In 
the art of successful living 

Catholic parents would not brook failure 
In the lives of their children, so they pre¬ 
sented the only answer they knew—a vast 
system of Catholic schools and Catholic col¬ 
leges and universities. Thus they supplied 
an education at once broad and far reaching, 
while at the same time It was beautifully 
unined and integrated by an all-pervading 
spirit of religion In their own tongue they 
repeated the well-known thought of the 
patron saint of this college. “Let every good 
and true Christian know that wherever he 
may find the truth. It belongs to the Lord.” 

We live In a world of devices and tech¬ 
niques. They have their Importance and 
we should be lost without them. But they 
will not save education In a distraught world. 
For many years now education has been 
buffetted about In a tempest of relativity, a 
storm of shifting winds, or arbitrary and 
constantly changing values. Certain values, 
transcendent and unchanging must again be 
secured, permanent and inviolate. 

5t. Augustine, in his turbulent youth, 
had loosed his hold on God’s eternal truths. 


He lived in his life a philosophy of conven¬ 
ience and of pleasure. Through the windly 
insists of the benign Ambrose he found his 
way back again to the secure and perma¬ 
nent values of God. And turning his back 
on the shifting glitter of the city of man, he 
wrote his great work the City of God. 
There is an analogy in this figure applicable 
to our situation here today. These students 
must prepare themselves to live In the cities 
of men. The distracting glitter and the un¬ 
stable values of synthetic cities can be both 
dangerous and pitiful However, because of 
the education they will have received here 
at Merrimack College, they will be prepared 
for successful living They will not close 
their eyes to the realities of the world, but 
they will face these realities through the 
lasting vision of the city of God 
This type of education Is a tremendous 
gift These students, during the next 4 years, 
will receive much from Merrimack College, 
more than ordinary mortals may rationally 
hope to receive They will be the selected 
beneficiaries of an education established at 
the cost of great effort and serious sacrifice. 
Such munificence, such generosity on the 
part of those who made this education pos¬ 
sible, Imposes obligations on the students 
who enjoy these collegiate benefits. 

The world can reasonably expect that they 
will be leaders In their own conununltles and 
in their own spheres of activity But the 
leadership tht*^ will exercise, like the educa¬ 
tion they shall have received, must transcend 
the present It must lead others not only 
to temporal happiness but to the super¬ 
natural happiness of everlasting life Of 
them It must be said that they profited much 
from what was offered hbre and that the 
world was better because of the Influence 
they exerted as a result of their Catholic 
education at Merrimack College. 


Constitutional Rights Denied to Voteless 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

OF NEW JEBSFY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday November 18, 1947 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, In 
accordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which was granted, I am very 
pleased to Insert in the Congressional 
Record a copy of a speech about the pres¬ 
ent government of the District of Colum¬ 
bia, made by Mr Philip L. Graham, pub¬ 
lisher of the Washington Post, on the 
occasion of the New York Herald Tribune 
forum. 

Mr. Graham paints an eloquent picture 
of the present chaotic condition In the 
District government and makes a very 
strong argument for reform and the es¬ 
tablishment of home rule. His address 
follows: 

The Constitution of the United States de¬ 
clares that “All persons born or naturalized 
In the United States and subject to the Juris¬ 
diction thereof are citizens of the United 
States.” And it goes on to proclaim that 
“no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or Immu¬ 
nities of citizens of the United States.” 

Well, in the District of Columbia—the seat 
of the Federal Government—there are some 
870.000 citizens whose privileges of citizen¬ 
ship have been very markedly abridged, not 
by any State but by the Federal Government 
Itself. 
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They are denied the right of representation 
in the Legislature which frames their laws-* 
a right defined by oiu* founders in their 
Declaration of Independence as “inestimable 
to them and formidable to tyrants only." 

They are even denied any semblance of 
local self-rule. Their municipal government, 
such as it Is, consists of appointed proconsuls 
neither responsible nor responsive to their 
wUl. 

Their dependency exceeds by far that of 
the people of Guam, Puerto Rico, or Samoa. 
Not even the forms of self-government al¬ 
lowed to the conquered Germans and Japa¬ 
nese are granted to the residents of Wash¬ 
ington. 

This situation has both practical and moral 
consequences for the people of the United 
States, as well as for the people of the District 
of Columbia. 

Let us look first at its cost to the Nation. 
The La Follette-Monroney committee on the 
reorganization of Congress put It this way: 
"The Nation cannot afford the luxury of hav¬ 
ing its national legislative bod'^ * • • 

perform the duties of a city council for the 
District of Columbia." 

Now, nominally, the government of the 
District consists of a Board of Commissioners 
of three members But they are possessed 
of little real authority. 

Actually the greatest control of Washing¬ 
ton is held by the District Committees of the 
House and Senate, although they share sub¬ 
stantial power with the District Appropria¬ 
tions Subcommittees of the two Houses In 
addition, almost every other Federal official 
in town has something to say about District 
government. The President appoints various 
local officials. The Budget Bureau must ap¬ 
prove local bills being submitted to the Con¬ 
gress. The Secretary of the Interior runs the 
park system and one of our fl " separate 
police forces The Secretary of the Army 
runs half the city’s water system while the 
District Commissioners run the other half. 
The Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of 
Standards, and some slxty-odd other boards 
and commissions all make contributions. 
About the only agencies that leave us alone 
are the International Pacific Salmon Fish¬ 
eries Commission and the Alaska Rural Re¬ 
habilitation Corporation 

Let me offer an Illustration of how the 
machinery of government operates In Wash¬ 
ington. Let me show you how your Senators 
and Congressmen are forced to use their time 
because’A I : *■ . ' ’ ■ * 

Some tlr L, ‘ ■ <'• 

Planning Commission, a Federal body, rec¬ 
ommended the removal of two stone gate 
posts which constituted a traffic hazard In 
the side street running between the White 
House and the State Department. The Dis¬ 
trict Commissioners were ready enough to 
accept the recommendation. But with them, 
to think Is not promptly to act. 

First it was necessary to secure the ap¬ 
proval of the Federal Bureau of the Budget. 
Next a bill was Introduced in the House and 
referred to the District Committee which, In 
the fullness of time, reported favorably. 
Then the full House pondered and finally 
passed the proposal. 

The Senate, however, was still to be 
reckoned with. The Senate's District Com¬ 
mittee first had to approve the measure. And 
finally came the day when the greatest de¬ 
liberative body on earth set aside its consid¬ 
eration of universal military training, of 
peace treaties, and of other trivial undertak¬ 
ings to determine that the two stone gate 
posts should, indeed, be removed. 

All that remained now was to speed the 
bill to the White House. At last the bull¬ 
dozers could be put to work. 

‘«.here Is nothing singular about this riga- 
marole. The whole involved procedure must 
be gone through whenever the District needs 
a simple ordinance. The Seventy-eighth 
Congress, a wartime Congress, devoted time 
and attention to 67 separate District bills 


dealing with such matters as the sale of shad 
and herring, the disposal of dead human 
bodies, and the provision pf butter for 
patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

You people of the 48 States send your Rep¬ 
resentative to Congress to deal with prob¬ 
lems of significance. From your point of 
view, this absurd condition Is fnistratlng 
your will by demoting your Senators and 
Congressmen to the level of city councilmen. 

From the point of view of the people of 
the District of Columbia, the condition is 
altogether tragic. 

It results Inevitably in bad government. 
The crime statistics of Washington are truly 
shocking. During the first 6 months of this 
year, the Nation's Capital moved to the top 
of the list among cities of its population 
grouping in the number of cases of aggra¬ 
vated assault, burglary, and petty theft Yet. 
there is very little that the citizens of the 
community can do about it The Washing¬ 
ton Pos showed that not only was the crime 
rate appalling but that it was being con¬ 
cealed by false statistics and Inadequate 
official reporting But the Superintendent of 
Police is appointed by the Commissioners, 
who ore themselves appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, and. therefore, have no fear of retri¬ 
bution at the polls When a resolution was 
offered in the closing days of the last con¬ 
gressional session for an Investigation of the 
Police Department, a single senatorial friend 
of the Police Superintendent succeeded in 
blocking it. 

And that situation is typical. The people 
of the District have no control over local 
officials, none over the allocation of funds 
for operating local government, and none 
over the local taxes imposed upon them 

Congress has persistently refused to extend 
the District Income tax to those thousands of 
Government employees who live in Washing¬ 
ton, enjoy the facilities of the community, 
but claim peimanent domicile elsewhere. 
Why? Because the people who claim per¬ 
manent domicile elsewhere are supposed to 
be voters and constituents of Congressmen. 
The District Is nobody’s constituency. 

The moral consequences are still more se¬ 
rious. The people of the District are not In¬ 
capable of self-government. In point of fact, 
they comprise a higher percentage of col¬ 
lege graduates and blgh-school graduates 
than any community in the country And 
Government Is their principal occupation. 
But the sorry truth is that there has de¬ 
scended upon them to some extent that 
apathy which Is characteristic of dependent 
peoples eveiywheio They tend to submit to 
absentee rule which Is maintained by force 
mnjeure and to accept conditions which they 
seem unable to change. 

Almost a year ago an unclficlal plebiscite 
on self-government was held in Washington. 
The rcsxjlts showed to some degree a disap¬ 
pointing lack of enthusiasm for home rule. 
Although prior to the plebiscite all Washing¬ 
ton newspapers put on a drive to get out the 
vote, the turnout was smaller than it should 
have been. And a considerable opposition to 
home rule was indicated. Although 84 per¬ 
cent of the voters recorded themselves in 
favor of representation in the Congress, only 
70 percent voted for local self-government. 
Now, while this result shows a tendency to 
apathy about relf-rule. 70 percent is after all 
an unambiguous majority. And before one 
gets too smug about Washington, remember 
that no other city has had so to test com¬ 
munity support of self-government. 

It must be admitted that there are shab¬ 
bier reasons than mere apathy behind some 
of the opposition to home rule for Washing¬ 
ton. It would be dishonest to avoid mention 
of them. In its culture, Washington is es¬ 
sentially a southern city. In the Capital 
City of the world’s greatest democracy, for¬ 
mal racial segregation is extensively prac¬ 
ticed. Undemocratic racial ideas work with 
multiplied force in the undemocratic atmos¬ 
phere of a community deprived of the rigbl 


of self-government. They work in a vicious 
circle. The lack of local government keeps 
the citizens from gaining any practical expe¬ 
rience In working out racial adjustments on 
a local level. This begets a climate of ignor¬ 
ance and blind fear which in turn has led 
many white citizens to be willing to give up 
the franchise themselves rather than permit 
the Negro to vote 

After last year’s plebiscite a study of the 
attitude of a cross-section of voters showed 
that only 1 percent of Negro voters opposed 
home rule, whereas over 40 percent of white 
voters opposed It. Tl>e fear of Negro domina¬ 
tion of the government was the reason most 
frequently ghi'ii r. r t j-.r. Hita.:; home rule. 
Yet further < xii:i'.ii. i;.'• sir we ! that this 
fear resulted largely from basic ignorance 
about the number of Negroes In the com¬ 
munity. The 1040 census hud found that 
28 percent of Washington’s population was 
Negro and subsequent studies of the popula¬ 
tion show that the percentage is still about 
the same But one out of every three white 
residents wildly exaggerated the proportion 
of Negroes, and it Is among those misin¬ 
formed. fearing a Negro majority that does 
not exist, that the opposition to local suffrage 
is highest. 

There Is a saying In Washington that home 
rule is like the weather There are signs, 
however, that this is now changing, that 
someone at last is going to do something 
about It This summer a subcommittee of 
the House District Committee under a chair¬ 
manship of Congressman auchincloss, of 
New Jersey, conducted extensive hearings on 
homo rule and reorganization of District gov¬ 
ernment The subcommittee’s report Is now 
being prepared and we hope that It will rec¬ 
ommend legislation establishing home rule. 

A prompt end of the present situation must 
concern not only us in Washington but all 
of you who have a responsibility for Its con¬ 
tinuance. It concerns you for two reasons. 
First, In these times of important decisions, 
you cannot want your Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen to fritter away their energies pass¬ 
ing local ordinances for Washington. And. 
finally, you cannot desire continuance of the 
mockery of our principles Involved In hold¬ 
ing the Capital City of this democracy in 
voteless bondage. 


Markets—Managed or Free? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, Speaker, on 
every side today we hear some reference 
to the competitive system, and it has 
long been an accepted principle of the 
United States Government to at least 
attempt the enforcement of laws against 
business enterprises of the trust charac¬ 
ter operating in restraint of trade. 

Hon. Robert E. Freer, Commissioner of 
the Federal Trade Commission, recently 
delivered an address to the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Denver, Colo., 
dealing with many phases of their work, 
including this particular phase. 

His address follows: 

It has been suggested that your organiza¬ 
tion would be interested in a discussion of 
recent Federal Trade Commission activities 
affecting pricing methods, particularly as 
these activities might relate to the economy 
of the intermountain territory. 
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At the outMt it sbotdd b« •mptuaisAd 
that the Federal Trade Commiselon Is not 
seeking to enforce arbitrary methods of pric¬ 
ing, and is suggesting no formulae to re¬ 
place any of the pricing practices, the legal¬ 
ity of which has been questioned Thus 
statements that the Commission seeks to en¬ 
force universal f. o. b. mill pricing or to set 
up local monopolies are simply without 
foundation 

The Commission has questioned the legal¬ 
ity of a number of pricing systems in recent 
years—not on any new or strange legal the¬ 
ories. but because either they were the result 
of a combination to fix and maintain prices 
or were discriminatory under the Clayton 
Act, and its Robinson-Patman amendments. 

The law is well settled that any combina¬ 
tion or conspiracy to fix or maintain prices 
is Illegal This Is no new or strange theory. 
Under the ancient common law free markets 
In which the buyers participated In the price¬ 
making process ./ere set up and obstructions 
to freedom of the market were prohibited 
Whether physical or monopolistic in nature, 
such obstructions were forbidden 

Thus It was a public offense to forestall 
the market by purchasing commodities be¬ 
fore they reached the market in order to 
resell them at highej prices In the free. open, 
and legitimate market 

It may interest you to know that, reflect¬ 
ing this traditional view, public markets at 
which produce is sold by farmers directly to 
consumers, frequently bear signs prohibiting 
price-axing and stating that violations will 
be punished by ffnes as high as $50. 

It was a public offense also to engross, or 
in modern parlance to “corner.’’ a commodity 
in the maiket because this was regarded as 
an attempt to enhance prices and as a denial 
of equality between buyers and sellers For 
similar reasons it was regarded as a public 
offense for a middleman to regrate or pyra¬ 
mid the cost between producer and consumer, 
the modern counterpart of which we have in 
our present so-called gray markets 

The rule was also developed at common 
law that a seller who entered business to 
serve the public generally must serve all 
comers at a reasonable price and without dis¬ 
crimination. The Clayton Antidiscrimina¬ 
tion Act is a Federal recognition and res¬ 
toration of that ancient common law rule 
modified somewhat to meet modern condi¬ 
tions Our other antitrust statutes ’ are 
also designed to reach practices which have 
been recognized for centuries as inimical to 
the Integrity of a free competitive market. 

I wish to point out to you some of the 
cases of Interest which the Commission has 
acted on in recent years. An order was en¬ 
tered against a group of manufacturers of 
crepe paper requiring them to cease and de¬ 
sist from employing by agreement a method 
of pricing which involved dividing the coun¬ 
try into three large zones, within each of 
which customers of the same class paid the 
same delivered price, irrespective of the dif¬ 
fering freight costs to customers The Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals sustained the Commis¬ 
sion’s order, saying- 

“One glance at the three-zone map for 
bulk crepe will show the artificiality of the 
zone structure and intention to obviate any 
natural advantage of location from price 
determination. 

* • • • * 

“We think the artificiality and arbitrari¬ 
ness of the zone structure is so apparent it 
cannot withstand the Inference of agree¬ 
ment The Commission evidently could not 
believe that Wisconsin companies would de¬ 
prive themselves of the natural benefit of 
location in the Midwest and proximity to the 
West, over eastern competitors, were it not 
agreed that they would have equal chance 


> Cf. sec. 4, P. T. O. Act, 52 Stat. Ill, for 
definition of antitrust acts. 


for the eaatem business, where most of the 
crepe paper manufacturers were located.”» 

Note particularly that the order of the 
Commission and the decision of the coxirt 
were based squarely upon an agreement to 
employ the zone system of selling, and fur¬ 
ther that the court was impressed by the 
regional discrimination against the West in¬ 
herent in the scheme. 

In another recent case, the Commission 
entered an order requiring the manuf.ic- 
turers of milk and ice-cream cans to cease 
and desist from on agreement to employ 
what has been characterized as a freight- 
equalization system of pricing. By this 
method, each producer quoted an f o. b. 
price at his factory and calculated delivered 
prices by adding the rail freight to destina¬ 
tion Where use of his own f. o b price, 
plus freight, amounted to more than the 
fob price of a competitor, plus freight to 
customer from the competitor's plant, the 
latter formula was used in quoting In sus¬ 
taining the Commission’s order against col¬ 
lusive use of this practice. Judge Major of 
the eeventh circuit court of appeals said; 

"It is argued, perhaps coriectly, that such 
a freight system had long been employed 
by industry so that members thereof might 
deliver their product at the same price 
• • • Such being the case, the fact still 

remains that it was employed by petitioners 
for the purpose of fixing the delivered price 
Of their product, and by such use price 
comfctitlon was eliminated, or at any rate 
seriously Impaired On the face of the sit¬ 
uation, it taxes our credulity to believe, as 
argued, that petitioners employed this system 
without any agreement or plan among 
themselves ’’ * 

Still another similar proceeding involved 
what is known as the single busing-point 
method of pricing, whereby everyone in the 
Industry quoted a pilcc at a single point, 
and added freight to the customer's loca¬ 
tion The Commission entered an order re¬ 
quiring the producers of malt to cease and 
desist from continuing this method by agree¬ 
ment, and, with Judge Major again writing 
the opinion, the circuit court sustained the 
Commission's older, saying: 

“We are of the view that the Commission’s 
findings that a price-fixing agreement existed 
must be accepted Any other conclusion 
would do violence to common sense and the 
realities of the situation The fact that peti¬ 
tioners utilized a system which enabled them 
to deliver malt at every point of destination 
at exactly the same price is a persuasive cir¬ 
cumstance in itself " * 

All of the above cases have been plain, old- 
fashioned price-fixing cases. In another 
series of cases the Commlsblon and the couits 
have considered the legality of the so-called 
single-basing point system under the Clayton 
Act and without reference to conspiracy or 
agreement. 

The producers of corn syrup employed a 
method of pricing known as Chicago plus, 
whereby a producer in Kansas City, for in¬ 
stance, sold to his customers in Kansas City 
by adding to the prevailing Chicago price the 
rail freight rate from Chicago to Kansas City. 
’Thus, all bulk corn sirup was priced on the 
fiction that it was produced in and shipped 
Irom Chicago. The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the CommlsBlon’s or¬ 
ders in these cases.’^ saying in the Staley case: 

"In none of the markets in which respond¬ 
ents had a freight advantage over their Chi¬ 
cago competitors did respondents reduce 
their prices below those of their competitors. 


*Fort Howard Paper Co. et al. v. F. T. C., 
156 Fed. (2d) 899 

* Milk and Ice Cream Can Institute et al. v. 
F. T. C., 162 Fed. (2d) 478. 

« V. S. Maltsters Ass'n. et al. v. F. T. C., 162 
Fed. (2d) 161. 

• Com Products Refining Co. et al. v. F. T. C. 
and P. T. C. v. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. et dl., 
824 U. 8. 736, 746. 


Insteadr they met and ftfilowed their com¬ 
petitors’ prloes by prices rendered artificially 
high, by the inclusion of unearned freight 
proportioned to the amount by which their 
competitors’ delivered costs exceeded their 
own 

“We cannot say that a seller acts in good 
faith when it chooses to adopt such a clearly 
discriminatory pricing system, at least where 
it has never attempted to set up a nondis- 
crlmlnatory system, giving to purchasers, who 
have the natural advantage of proximity to 
its plant, the price advantages which they are 
entitled to expect over purchasers at a dis¬ 
tance " 

To the extent that these orders may result 
in the elimination of “phantom freight’’ and 
reflection of territorial advantages to buyers 
located near factories remote from the old 
Chicago base. Important savings to large geo¬ 
graphical areas may be expected 

It is common knowledge that certain areas 
in the west and south have suffered from 

discrimiiiatloiis of the ' • !' ... 

due to pricing of gooc.< • i' 

they have been produced and shipped from 
some eastern industrial center It is not in 
my province to discuss the details of such 
matters which have not been Investigated 
and considered by the Commission, so 1 can¬ 
not elaborate on this situation os it may 
affect Denver and the Inter-mountain ter¬ 
ritory. But to illustrate the manner in which 
such artificial and discriminatory pricing 
methods may adversely affect the Industrial 
development of a community. I would like to 
recall a situation which was developed in our 
Investigations in the corn syrup industry 
The largest producer in the Industry had a 
plant at Chicago and another in Kansas 
City. Prices in Kansas City, even though 
they involved no actual freight charges, 
were calculated on the Chicago price, plus 
freight to Kaiibas City A number of man¬ 
ufacturers of candy were located in and 
around Kansas City, and corn syrup consti¬ 
tuted one of their piinclpal raw materials 
As far as price was concerned it made no dif¬ 
ference whether they purchased from the 
plant in Kansas City, a plant in Bt. Louis, 
a plant in Chicago or a plant in Iowa In 
any case, the price was Chicago plus freight. 
As was stated by the Supreme Court in af¬ 
firming the Commission’s order, the “phan¬ 
tom freight” differential In favor of the 
Chicago candy manufacturers placed them 
In a mure favorable position, and several of 
the Kansas City manufacture! s moved their 
factories to Chicago. 

As a matter of interest to you. it was found 
in the corn products industry that shipments 
from Kansas City to Denver or Salt Lake in¬ 
volved 10 cents per hundred pounds of un¬ 
earned or "phantom freight.” this being the 
difference by which the actual shipping 
charge from Kansas City was lower than the 
freight rate from Chicago used in computing 
the Denver price 

To recapitulate* These proceedings which 
have Involved the legality of methods of pric¬ 
ing have been squarely based on price-fixing 
conspiracy or upon price discriminations 
which injure competition and which cannot 
be Justified by legitimate differences in the 
cost of manufacturing, selling, or shipping. 
No new or strange theories of law or eco¬ 
nomics have determined or affected these 
proceedings The Commission Is not seeking 
to confine industry to local territories or to 
prevent national distribution by any concern 
which can achieve such distribution without 
either entering an agreement on prices with 
Its competitors or resorting to unjustifiable 
discrimination 

On this subject, I have recently read several 
speeches by a colleague of mine which con¬ 
stitute ringing defenses of what he calls ad¬ 
ministered prices, and in which he decries 
proceedings of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice and the Commission 


•324 U. 8. 746, at p. 757. 
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M pert of a game of "cope and robbers." 
Be has proposed as a substitute for present 
methods of enforcement of the antitrust laws 
new legislation which in effect would grant 
Immu n ity from action under the antitrust 
laws to Industries which would get together 
and draw up a set of trade practice rules 
under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Oommlsslon There has been some favorable 
comment in the trade Journals on this legls* 
lative proposal. 

I appreciate that businessmen generally are 
the stanchest defenders of the system of 
freedom of economic enterprise under which 
this country has reached Its present high 
standards. Yet for some reason they fre¬ 
quently fall for a proposal to “manage" that 
system, or the part of it in which they are 
most immediately concerned, through group 
action Thus a group of wholesalers may be¬ 
come intensely irritated by what they feel 
to be the unfair practice on the part of 
manufacturers in selling direct to certain 
retailers, bypassing the wholesaler The nat¬ 
ural urge is to do something about it. 

The Commission has had numerous cases 
of this sort in the past, where such groups 
have gotten together to pool their strength 
to do something about It by way of organ¬ 
ized pressure on manufacturers to cease sell¬ 
ing direct to retailers. 1 have no doubt that 
the men involved in these matters have been 
firm advocates of free competition and that 
it would have been impossible for most of 
them to have built up their businesses with¬ 
out resort to real competition They would 
be the first to resent any organized group 
which tried to enforce rules of conduct upon 
them, yet apparently feel no Inconsistency 
in maintaining a blacklist of manufacturers 
with whom they will not deal as the result 
of some real or fancied wrong. 

The competition of the free market Is in 
many respects a ruthless thing A man may 
build a costly plant near his raw materials 
but distant from his markets Discovery of 
raw materials nearer the market may ruin 
him unless the discoverer can be persuaded 
to price his product so that his advantageous 
location is equalized. This same thing may 
occur where any of the other factors, Includ¬ 
ing new machinery or prcjcesses, research, or 
Just plain American ingenuity thro v an In¬ 
dustry out of balance for a time, and give 
some producer advantages not enjoyed by 
others From the standpoint of the busi¬ 
nessman, the easiest thing to do is reach 
some understanding whereby the status quo 
is preserved and the man with the advan¬ 
tage forbears from translating it into low¬ 
ered prices 

The temptation to soften the effects of 
competition is ever present in business—it 
is perfectly understandable that a man might 
resort to agreement with competitors to avoid 
failure Perhaps you gentlemen are familiar 
with individual Instances of such coerced 
or desperation agreements which you con¬ 
sider to be Justified morally, ethically, and 
legally. However, can you visualize the re¬ 
markable Industrial growth of this country 
under any system of private or governmental 
controls which would have removed the harsh 
realities of free and vigorous competition? 
Can you visualize the growth and develop¬ 
ment of our present automobile industry If 
It had been organized and run to keep in 
business the badly located, badly run or un¬ 
economic producers whose bones lie along the 
trail? 

What are the alternatives to free and fair 
competition? Only two present themselves 
to my mind. One is a system of indiistrlal 
controls by business Itself. Tbe other is a 
■tmiiar system in which tbe responsibility 
Is shared both by business and the Oovem- 
ment. Kow, to be realistic for a moment, 
do you gentlemen who sre in Industries In 
which for example, liunber, brick, cement, 
steel, or copper Is a basic raw material really 
feel that you could substitute the absolute 
decision and judgment of a group of pro¬ 


ducers of such basic material for the forces of 
a free competitive market? Do you feel, at 
heart, that any group In such an industry is 
wise enough and unselfish enough to run 
the Industry In the public interest so that it 
could be removed from the operations of the 
antitrust laws, or other control? Without 
meaning to cast any reflection upon the abil¬ 
ity or the integrity ot tbe basic material pro¬ 
ducers, I doubt seriously that you feel that 
they could be entrusted with such a responsi¬ 
bility, and. probably, you believe that in any 
case the end result of such assignment of 
responsibility must be to place some sort of 
check upon thdr actions, so that when their 
primary interest in the welfare of their 
stockholders might conflict with the larger 
public interest, the public will not suffer 
The only check which can be used for this 
purpose is tbe Government itself, so that 
such a course must lead to divided responsi¬ 
bility for management of industry between 
industry and the Government, much as has 
been developed in the field of public-utility 
regulation 

When I spoke of the two alternatives above 
I was referring to the short-range prospects. 
It does not require any great stretch of the 
imagination to foresee. In the long run. that 
managed markets, either by bu.slnes6men 
themselves or by businessmen under Govern¬ 
ment supervision, must lead ultimately to a 
disappearance of any lines of demarcation 
between business and government and the 
development of the super state which will 
tell us all the whats, whens. whys, and hows 
of everything we do It may scorn strange to 
you that 1 should oppose a proposal which 
no doubt would convert the Commission 
from an agency with leas than 600 employees 
to one of many thousands of high-powered 
accoxmtants, economists, lawyers, investiga¬ 
tors, consultantfa. and Lord only knows what 
else 

We had some experience with substitution 
for competition of Government-regulated in¬ 
dustry controls during the NRA period En¬ 
try into certain fields was restricted, as were 
additions to plant facilities Production con¬ 
trols were formulated Nearly every conceiv¬ 
able control to alleviate the distress of com¬ 
petition was tinkered with in one or the other 
of the codes Pants pressers, filling-station 
operators, and even manufacturers who re¬ 
fused to conform to the rules laid down were 
hauled before the courts A seller who de¬ 
viated from the prices, terms, or conditions 
of sale filed with the code authority In order 
to secure a choice piece of business was a 
chlseler What had in other times been nor¬ 
mal individual rights and legitimate business 
practices suddenly became illegal 

I refuse to believe that American business¬ 
men want to return to such a system of man¬ 
agement and controls as a permanent, peace¬ 
time proposition, in spite of their grumbling 
at the imperfections of the free market in 
operation 

The sponsors of legislation to substitute a 
"rule of law" In Industry and to supplant the 
present antitrust policy by one of self-imposed 
rules of conduct, deny that they propose a 
return to anything like the NBA codes. They 
urge that the proposals would not interfere 
with the Sherman Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission and Clajrton Acts, and would In¬ 
stead serve as a cooperative means of en¬ 
forcing the law without the necessity of pros¬ 
ecutions and orders to cease and desist. If 
this Is really true, why then Is it stated to be 
necessary to suspend the antitrust laws for 
those industries which meet and formulate 
rules? Present procedures of the Federal 
Trade Commission encourage any Industry 
group to come in and draw a set of trade 
practice rules to eliminate unfair or decep¬ 
tive practices which may be present, and to 
promote ethical and moral standards of con¬ 
duct above and beyond the minimum stand¬ 
ards necessary to "get by.” The Commission 
has always avoided iqiproving any rule which 
would promote conduct in violation of tho 


antitrust laws, and the trade practice rules 
as now drawn do not give anyone immunity 
from the antitrust laws Even the NRA codes 
purported to give Up service to the Sherman 
Act and exemptions from Its operations were 
specific and narrow In scope under NRA. 

I presume that under any such program 
as is proposed, trade practice rules would 
be concerned with tbe intimate details of 
Industry operation Anything less would 
defeat its own purpose I question whether 
proponents of such a plan have thought tbe 
matter through to Its logical end product 
which con only be complete and thorough 
government regulation. I am a Government 
official and 1 would be the first one to tell 
you that there Is no single man or group 
of men In the Government service, or likely 
to be In the Government service within 
the next several hundred years, sufficiently 
wise and dispassionate to substitute his or 
their Judgment for tbe “natural" regulation 
of a fiee market. 

Furthermore, is it possible for us to main¬ 
tain political freedom of action where our 
economic affairs are managed inside or out¬ 
side the Government? In many countries in 
Europe economic freedom has been prac¬ 
tically eliminated A man may not open a 
grocery store where he pleases, or operat¬ 
ing a grocery store, may not sell what he 
pleases A baker must not make and sell 
a cookie containing more than a fixed per¬ 
centage of sugar—a regulation no doubt In¬ 
spired by the “righteous" ire of confectioners 
over inroads of bakers Into their field A 
host of similar controls could be cited. 
I doubt that a people subject to such minute 
regulation of their economic life can ever 
be said to be politically free Our success 
in developing this Nation to its picsent 
pinnacle of living standards and personal 
and Intellectual freedom can bo attributed 
to our liberal capitalist system and to our 
Insistence, through the courts ood the forum 
of public opinion, upon the principles of the 
flee market and the right of every man, 
subject to the basic rules of fair play, to risk 
his money or his time and effort in making 
a living 

The sum of the efforts of all of us Is the 
free market, and It can never be controlled 
or managed successfully by any small group 
of men for more than an Instant. Its re¬ 
wards for success are munificent and its 
penalties for failure are harsh, but it Is 
truly representative of all of us. The re¬ 
tail druggist In Kalamazoo, the wholesale 
grocer in Keokuk, the steel fabricator in 
Toledo—all of them make up the market, and 
It is by the collective Judgment and experi¬ 
ence of all of them that business moves up 
and down and ebbs and flows Ten, a hun¬ 
dred, a thousand businessmen may be wrong 
about a decision at any one time, and many 
may fall as a result, but the cumulative 
effect on the market may be very slight On 
tbe other band, consider the effect of such 
an error by a Government official or a group 
of businessmen with the power of manage¬ 
ment of the market 

1 would like to leave you with this one 
thought in parting’ When you are urged to 
Join in a movement to repeal the antitrust 
laws, to support a program of self-regulation 
for industry, or to foster managed markets, 
stop and ask yourself whether tbe immediate 
advantages urged upon you outweigh the 
prospective paternalism of a controlled econ¬ 
omy wherein Government officials may have 
the responsibility for every important eco¬ 
nomic decision Never forget that tbe Amer¬ 
ican economic machine Is the most unbe¬ 
lievably complicated organization that the 
world has ever seen—that its continued func¬ 
tioning depends upon the automatically in¬ 
terrelated operation of hundreds of thousands 
of working parts, any of which can affect Its 
efficiency. Even the relatively simple propo¬ 
sition of setting celling prices during tbo 
wartime emergency required an organization 
of thousands upon thousands of employees 
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Which cotUd function very Imperfectly since 
every action In setting a price at one point 
necessarily raised a host of other problems 
and complications at other points. During 
the NRA and during the war we had some 
experience with cooperative controls of the 
markets We also have bee»> able to observe 
the lesults of such controls in other coun¬ 
tries While some measures of control are 
doubtless necessary in periods of emergency, 
there is nothing In our experience with them 
which would make them attj active or recom¬ 
mend them to us us a steady diet 

The difflculty with con..iols Is that no one 
has yet devised a system whereby the other 
fellow can be controlled to act 100 percent 
of the time In our benefit and where we our¬ 
selves can retain freedom of action 

Do not let the Irritations, the discomforts, 
and the Imperlectlons which are so obvious 
In the free competitive enterprise system 
blind you to the fact that It Is the foundation 
stone upon which is built our American way 
of life 

Above and Doyond passively resisting at¬ 
tempts to enlist him in movements to vitiate 
the antitrust laws, every citizen s’^ould work 
actively to preserve the American way of life 
and the free competitive system upon which 
It rests. You who are engaged directly and 
actively In business have even more of a 
direct stake than that of your citizenship, 
since the companies that you represent are 
the direct beneficiaries of the freedom of that 
system Neither the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion nor the Department of Justice would bo 
able to enforce the antitrust laws against the 
active resistance of an unwilling and unsym¬ 
pathetic populace In the last analysis, the 
effectiveness of the enforcement of the anti¬ 
trust laws, or that of any other set of laws in 
our democracy, must depend upon your will¬ 
ingness to accept them as guiding principles 
In your dally actions, and to give them your 
active support lu your dally business affairs. 


Resolutions of Poweshiek County (Iowa) 
Farm Bureau 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Poweshiek County (Iowa) Farm Bureau, 
at Its annual meeting on November 8, 
1947, adopted resolutions which are both 
timely and farsighted. In order that 
other Members of Congress may have 
the benefit of the views expressed, I in¬ 
clude the following resolutions of the 
farm bureau organization: 

1. We reaffirm our allegiance to the United 
States, the Department of Agriculture, the 
R';tenslon Se.vlce. and the Iowa and Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federations We will co¬ 
operate with them to the fullest extent 

2 We pledge our whole-heartod support to 
the churches, schools, and all other oignniza- 
tion.s In the county working for community 
betterment 

3 We favor the support and full partici¬ 
pation of the United States In the United 
Nations organization and the constructive 
programs of the Monel ary Bank and the 
Pood and Agriculture Organization 

4 We feci that a levlslon should be made 
of the prccent parity formula to Include 
the cost of farm labor and modernizing it to 
become more ecjultatale to the producers of 
all farm pioducts 

6 We behevc that under present condi¬ 
tions the control of production of our agri¬ 


cultural commodities la necessary so that 
the supply will be In line with the demand. 
We recommend that this program be con¬ 
tinued and administered by locally elected 
farmer committeemen up to and Including 
the state levels. We further recommend 
the continuance of Federal Commodity Loans 
and purchases, when necessary to maintain 
the prices of farm products. 

6. We favor the ICO-porcent collection of 
the State income tax rather than higher 
property taxes 

7. We recommend that all income-produc¬ 
ing property held by nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions be taxed as other property. 

8. We recommend that a more intensive 
State and Federal road Improvement pro¬ 
gram be developed for the construction of 
all-weather secondary roads and demand 
that our State and Federal money be al¬ 
located on a need basis We urge that 
county road building funds be more effi¬ 
ciently used and an extensive use of the 
district plan be made 

9 We favor top priority for available Stale 

aid to be given to the A ■ .* < is e Land Tax 
Credit Fund to make < 'i .■ ' •«* 15-mill 

ceiling on property taxes for school purposes 
levied against farm land 

10 Since a number of the counties of the 
State now receive $5,000 county appropria¬ 
tion annually for extension work, while 
others like Poweshiek County receive only 
$3,000 annually, we recommend that legisla¬ 
tion be enacted so that all counties will re¬ 
ceive $5,000 annually 

11. We recommend the employment of a 
fulltime county nurse. 

12 We recognize the valuable assistance 
rendered to agriculture by the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the Experiment Station. 
Iowa State College, and the United States 
Department of Agrlcultuie 

13 The need of more soil conservation 
practices In Poweshiek County la becoming 
more evident each day We recognize the 
value of the soil-conservation work as car¬ 
ried on by the Powechlek County Soil Consei - 
vatlon District 

14 We endorse the Women’s Family Liv¬ 
ing Program which emphasizes the home as 
a most Important unit in developing cultural 
and economic education In our communi¬ 
ties, which now are a vital part of world 
affairs 

15 We recognize the valuable training 
being given our lural youth through 4-H 
club work and vocational agriculture and 
homemaking schools We feel that every 
rural boy and girl should have an oppor¬ 
tunity for the training afforded by these pro¬ 
grams 

16 We commend the Farm Service officers 
and manager and the general and special 
insurance agents for their work and the 
efficient operation of their groups 

17. The various cooperative associations in 
the county have made a successful and val¬ 
uable contribution to agriculture We 
pledge continued support and assistance to 
these organizations 

18 We recognize the value of the publicity 
and support which the papens of the county 
have given during the past year and express 
our appreciation to them for their fine co¬ 
operation. 


Morrison Outlines Platform 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HC-USE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1047 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord. I include the following letter from 
one of my constituents and my plat¬ 
form: 

November 16, 1947. 
Congressman James H. Morrison. 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Jimmy* 1 suppose you are going to 
be very busy in Washington with the special 
session The campaign is coming along fine 
and you are a cinch to win 
The colld supporters of Huey Long arc not 
going to vote for Earl Long because Earl 
Long doublecrossed Huey and tried to send 
Huey to the penitentiary. Then loo. Earl 
couldn’t win the last two times when he 
had the Old Regular support Now he hasn’t 
got the Old Regulars nor nearly as much 
support as the last time so he can’t run 
any better than a poor third 
Looks like you are way out in front over 
Sam Jonos You may win In the first pri¬ 
mary. but I feel sure you will defeat Sam 
badly if there Is a second primal y 
1 want you to put your platform in the 
Congressional Record You have done a 
wonderful Job os u Congressman and I feel 
sure that you will make a good Governor. 
Your work In behalf of the farmers, par¬ 
ticularly the rice, sugarcane, cotton, straw¬ 
berry and swectpotiito farmers will bring 
you thousands of votes 
Being a veteran myself, I know of your 
work for thousands of veterans and they are 
really whooping it up for you 

Here’s wishing you the best of luck and 
success. 

Yours truly, 

Louis Ourso. 

To the People of the State of Louisiana 
The following Is my platform I firmly re¬ 
solve to restore the government of the great 
State of Louisiana to the people, where It 
rightfully belongs This means as Governor 
of Louisiana 1 will eliminate the control of 
the Jones-dictated incompetents and profit¬ 
eers who for 8 years past have taken so much 
money from the pet.pie and given so little 
In return There will be no compromise with 
the usurpers of the people’s rights I pledge 
myself to eliminate them from position and 
Influence In our State government. 

The following is the Jimmy Morrison 
ticket, composed of four present officeholders 
running for reelectlon, two veterans, and 
other outstanding individuals* James H. 
Morrison, for Governor, J. Y. Fontenot, for 
Lieutenant Govern n. Lucille Mae Grace, for 
registrar of State land office; K K Kennedy, 
for attorney general, A P. Tugwell, for State 
treasurer, John R Jeter, for secretary of 
State, L B B-iynard, for State auditor; John 
E Coxe, for superintendent of public educa¬ 
tion, D. M. Riddle, for commissioner of 
agriculture. 

LOCAL bLLF-COVERNMENT 

I Stand unequivocally for local self-gov¬ 
ernment This means that as Governor of 
Louisiana I will recognize the elected officials, 
whether they bo municipal palish, or State 
officers, and their duly constituted authority 
as given to them by their respective elec¬ 
torates Lot there be no misunderstanding 
on this point, to wit Jimmy Morrison Is for 
local self-government 

ECONOMY IN STATE GOVERNMENT 
I Will lecommond to the legislature an 
oiderly and well-conceived plan for the eco¬ 
nomical operation of our State government 
and all Its agencies, boaids, and other Instru¬ 
ments of goveinment which exist In any 
mu liner by virtue of State buppnit This 
means I will cuarantec a stop to the sqiun- 
derlng of the tax money paid by the citizens 
of this State- and It also means that the 
people of this State will get n dollar's worth 
of service or material production tor every 
tax dollar paid to the State Attention Is 
directed to the following Indisputable fact 
that, since Sam Jones became Governor In 
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MUy 194C, the total revenues collected by the 
State have reached the staggering sum of 
$829,021^4.32. as of June 80. 1047. llkis 
means that the past two administrations 
have ooUected almost $10,000,000 per month 
from the taxpayers of this State. This Is 
almost $300,000 a day that the past two ad¬ 
ministrations have collected and given the 
people absolutely nothlxig in return—the 
people want to know where has the money 
gone. No words need be added to these 
figures. They tell the appalling story of 
mismanagement, squandeiin^, and fUianclal 
abuse that has been forced upon the people 
of Louisiana. Over and above all indict¬ 
ments that the record plainly makes Is the 
fact that for the past 8 years Louisiana has 
not enjoyed one single, solitary piece of ad- 
Tanoement or achievement, except in the 
field of public education. No new institu¬ 
tions. no new roads, no new bridges, no new 
buildings—nothing of a permanent nature 
has been accomplished; yet, the biirden of 
the taxpayer is greater than ever before. 
Revenue collections are beyond the dreams 
of the most optimistic, and all the money 
has been spent. Indeed it is in order to ask 
the administrators of this State for the past 
8 years: What did you do with the millions 
upon millions you collected from the people 
for the past 8 years? 

HIQHWA-rs 

1 will build paved, concrete highways and 
other hard-surfaced roads. Louisiana, the 
once proud possessor of one of the finest sys¬ 
tems of paved highways in -the Southern 
States, now. after the past 8 years, lags far 
behind her sister States The magnificent 
highways built prior to 8 years ago have been 
permitted to decay and fall Into ruin with¬ 
out any surplus of dollars being set aside 
for the time when roads could be repaired. 
Highway planning has practically remained 
in the talk-stage with little, if any. results 
being evident for the past 8 years. I will 
propose to the legislature a program that 
eventually will provide hard-surfaced roads 
for the whole State and eliminate the dusty, 
expenslve-to-malntaln, and dangerous grav¬ 
el, shell, and poorly-constructed roads that 
plague this State and destroy so much equip¬ 
ment and take so many lives. The latest 
Government statistics show that Louisiana 
stands third in the Nation in bonded indebt¬ 
edness, surpassed only by California and New 
York, and stands second in the Nation in per 
capita debt, next to Arkansas. This is four 
times the average of all the other States and 
three times greater than that of Mississippi. 
There are few States in the Union, if any. 
that collect and bond and rebond and allot 
and reallot so much money for roads and get 
so little Notwithstanding the huge sum of 
$199,419,772 60 that has been received by the 
Department of Highways during the last 7 
years, no roads to speak of have been built 
or maintained. Those In the war-camp areas 
were reconstructed with a grant of $9,600,- 
000 from the Federal Government. 

i pledge the farmers and rural folks im¬ 
mediate action to give them roads and take 
them out of the muck and mire into which 
the last two administrations have forced 
them At every session of the legislature 
farmers and rural folks have begged in vain 
for roads that have been promised them but 
never built, notwithstanding the all-time 
record collections of the taxpayers’ dollars. 
I will appoint to the highway department 
men who know the State, men who desire to 
give Louisiana a fine network of roads, men 
who will bo ever loyal to their trust, men 
who will give lull value in return for every 
dollar spent. This poUcy will be a significant 
contrast to that pursued by the politicians 
who have operated the highway department 
during the post 8 years with such wanton 
disregard and open disrespect for the people 
of Loul siauft. 

I pledge the people of this State that 1 will 
provide for the construction of four-lane 
highways in and out of evci*y major city in 


Louisiana. This all-important traffic artery 
has been promised and repromlsad and even 
provided for but never built. X also pledge 
our administration to widen every main 
highway in the State and to introduce safety 
controls on all our ininclpal arteries of traf¬ 
fic I promise to use the full power of the 
office of Governor of Louisiana to complete 
the long-talked-about and never completely 
accomplished New Orleans-Lakeshore High¬ 
way. 1 will do this when I am your governor, 
whereas all you have had has been promises, 
loss of life, destruction of property, inex¬ 
cusable Inconvenience, and no real construc¬ 
tion worthy of mention. The completion of 
the great Lake Ponchartrain seawall from 
the Industrial Canal to the south shore has 
for 8 years been ignored. This is a vital and 
badly needed project These improvements 
would place New Orleans on a comparable 
basis with Miami, Chicago, and New York. 
Wonderful recreational facilities would be 
provided our people during the long summer 
months, to say nothing of the protection in 
lives and property the seawall would pro¬ 
vide One of the main objectives of my ad¬ 
ministration will be the completion of this 
seawall. I further promise that I will con¬ 
struct substantial bridges over all rivers and 
streams throughout the State and to replace 
those that are Inadequate and made prac¬ 
tically useless by lack of care and attention. 

XDUCATXOM 

The great educational system of this State 
will be advanced and expanded to the fullest 
extent under my administration. The uni¬ 
versities and colleges, the trade schools, the 
public-school system, the adult vocational 
activities, and every form of youth and adult 
education will have my deep and sincere in¬ 
terest This means I will labor for consti¬ 
tutional dedication of sufficient revenues to 
guarantee that the present amount of State 
financial support will be maintained as a 
minimum in order that a long-time program 
may be undertaken without fear of curtailed 
revenues. It also means that I will increase 
the State public-school fund to meet the 
expanding educational needs of this State. 
I will provide better salaries for teachers. 
This State should and must guarantee a 
minimum salary of $2,000 for beginning qual¬ 
ified teachers, with annual increases for ex¬ 
perience up to a minimum of $8,600. I will 
provide increased salaries for bus operators. 
Janitors, maintenance and lunchroom work¬ 
ers. and other school employees, in order to 
Insure a livable wage for these worthy people 

I will continue the development of a strong, 
diversified, and well-balanced program of vo¬ 
cational education to meet the needs of every 
commimlty This program will further the 
expansion of trade-school education and 
other adult vocational activities. Including 
community cazming and service centers. 
Standards for living for many of our people 
must be lifted and economic Independence 
encouraged for all. I will foster and expand 
our veterans' training program so as to voca¬ 
tionally equip our former service men and 
women through the best possible farm train¬ 
ing and training on the Job in trades and 
industries I will provide adequate college 
housing facilities for all veterans desiring 
a higher education. I will uphold and 
strengthen the teacher-benefit laws provid¬ 
ing for retirement, tenure, sick, and sabbati¬ 
cal leave 

I will assure every child a free school lunch 
and means of transportation to and from 
schools, and I will guarantee a substantial 
lunch that will be good, wholesome, and 
nutritious. Not only my knowledge of State 
affairs but also my activities as a United 
States Congressman in helping to secure ad¬ 
ditional fimds for tJie lunch program give me 
a clear insight into the needs of our school- 
lunch program. I hold a deep and abiding 
Interest in our youth and pledge to them and 
their parents the full power of my admin¬ 
istration in their advancement. It is no 


longer enough to be able to read and write, 
it is our responsibility to give every child ol 
our State a high-school education. 

1 favor the establishment of a veterinary 
school at Louisiana State University. 
vrrxxANs 

There are over 300.000 veterans In this 
State, and 1 pledge to these great and hon¬ 
ored men and women the support and recog¬ 
nition to which they are so justly entitled. 
This means that I will, to the extent of the 
power of the office of Governor of this great 
State, give preference to veterans in em¬ 
ployment and aid their cause whenever pos¬ 
sible I propose to reorganize the depart¬ 
ment of veterans’ affairs This department 
will be completely nonpolitical, and only 
competent personnel will be employed. In 
selecting the head of this branch of our 
State government, I will accept nominations 
from various veterans’ organizations. 1 pro¬ 
pose to appropriate from the general revenue 
of the State a veterans’ aid fund of $2,600.- 
000 to be used tor relief purposes The 
amoimt of $600,000 will be dedicated to the 
immediate relief, during my term of office, 
of indigent and helpless veterans The re¬ 
maining $2,000,000 will be securely Invested 
and held in trust, the revenue from which 
will create a lifetime ftmd to carry on the 
relief work of this department. All veterans 
of the State of Louisiana will be eligible to 
obtain assistance from this department 
Those requiring food, clothing, medical aid, 
funeral expenses for dependents, or any 
other Immediate relief may apply through 
the department’s nearest local service officer 
Widows of veterans and dependent children 
Tznder 18 will be eligible. The veterans ap¬ 
plying for relief through this department 
will be first checked to determine whether 
other forms of relief, such as Federal. State, 
parish, or local are due applicant If these 
are unavailable or inadequate for the emer¬ 
gency, this department will grant the claim 
at once. If the emergency should exist for 
more than 3 months, permanent methods of 
rehabilitation will be provided Supervision 
wUl be provided to insure that the allow¬ 
ance will be spent for actual necessities 
The cash amount to be given to any veteran 
will be determined by the circumstances 
Involved in each individual case The service 
officers of the various veterans' organizations 
will be called on to investigate and prepare 
claims, thus permitting a needy veteran to 
deal wtlb a fellow serviceman familiar with 
his circumstances, who knows local condi¬ 
tions and can fairly estimate the amount 
required to meet the emergency I also pro¬ 
pose to furnish rent-free quaiters for vet¬ 
erans and their families living In Federal 
veteran-housing projects located on the 
grounds of State institutions and attending 
school. 

State soldiers' bonus 

I favor a State soldiers’ bonus for Worlii 
War I and World War II veterans. 

ClVn. SEXVICE AND RETIREMENT 

I favor the merit system in the operation 
of our State government. It will be mv 
position that the civil service ol this Stale 
shall be fairly and objectively operated so as 
to give security to those who need protec¬ 
tion. Favoritism, such as has been evidenced 
In the operation of this program thus fur 
will not be permitted to creep Into the just 
administration of the civil service when 1 am 
Governor. Under my administration, I 
pledge that no employee of the State gov¬ 
ernment shall be subject to political domina¬ 
tion and pressure, stich os now cxlbts The 
people of this State do not wont civil service 
to be used as a club In behalf of any political 
faction. 

I further pledge my support of the State re¬ 
tirement plan for State employees I shall 
view favorably the extension of the retire¬ 
ment plan to Include city and parish enj- 
ployees 
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OLD AOX AND SICK BENSmS 

I Will remove from the old-age pension 
program all its presently humiliating require¬ 
ments. I pledge myself never to traffic in 
politics with the old-age pension plan. To 
do this is, to my mind, the lowest form of 
political chicanery conceivable. No person 
qualified for a pension ever will have to sub¬ 
ject himself, or herself, to indignities and 
humiliations in order to receive that which 
the Federal and State governments have pro¬ 
vided My knowledge of this all-important 
subject, gained as a United States Congress¬ 
man, gives me a comprehensive insight into 
this essential social problem. I will bring 
the old-age pensions back to what they were 
before the advent of our present “class’* gov¬ 
ernment. I will do my utmost to raise the 
level of pay to $S0 per month for those who 
are 60 or over. We have an obligation to 
those who have served honorably In life 
when they reach 60 years of age. And, too. 
we must and shall protect and provide for 
those who are struck down by mental or 
physical disabilities. I will provide proper 
benefits for all who become disabled, regard¬ 
less of age. This covers complete State as¬ 
sistance to those of our citlBens who are In¬ 
digent. blind, or otherwise incapacitated. I 
will forever advocate help to the aged and 
sick In a worthwhile way. 

Fifty dollars per month pension 

1 favor a $50 per month old age pension for 
every citizen of Louisiana over the age of 60. 

HOSPITAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 

I promise to develop a measure of financial 
security for the continued operation of those 
hospitals throughout the State that are op¬ 
erated with public fluids. I firmly resolve 
that as Oovemor of Louisiana there shall 
never occur, as has happened during the past 
8 years, any suspension of the fundamental 
functions of our public hospitals. I propose, 
upon taking office, to have a complete and 
exhaustive survey of the entire state pro¬ 
gram of hospitalization made and to recom¬ 
mend to the legislature that sufficient funds 
be provided for the full 12-month, 24-hour- 
8-day operation of the State-owned hos¬ 
pitals. This means, in short, that the needy 
and unfortunate who are 111 shall never suffer 
for lack of adequate hospital facilities as 
long as JiMMT Morrison Is Governor of Loui¬ 
siana Z also propose that, where no public 
hospitals are available, the State will con¬ 
struct receiving stations for the temporary 
alleviation of human suffering until the pa¬ 
tients can be transported to the hospitals. 
I will provide, particularly for the rural areas, 
free ambulance service to the hospitals. I 
will also provide mobile dental clinics to 
serve those of our citizens In the rural eec- 
tlons of Louisiana. The health standards 
of our people must be raised It Is folly. In¬ 
deed, to construct and equip massive hos¬ 
pitals and then, through mismanagement 
and misdirection, allow these Institutions to 
fail in their service to the public 

The utter lack of concern by the past two 
administrations for the unfortunate sufferers 
of tuberculosis is a blot upon the State of 
Louisiana The State should promptly pro¬ 
ceed to construct, In a desirable location, a 
hospital of sufficient size for the treatment 
of these cases To this end 1 will advocate 
that the legislature promptly provide the 
means for the establishment of such a hos¬ 
pital for sufferers from tuberculosis. Ade¬ 
quate funds will also be provided for all 
State-operated hospitals to enable them to 
diagnose and treat all persons afflicted with 
cancer 

programs fob our msTTrxmoKS 

The treatment of the mentally afflicted In 
our State Institutions stands as an everlast¬ 
ing indictment against all who bold the 
power to correct this terrible situation I 
guarantee to provide complete care. In keep¬ 
ing with the best medical standards, for the 
mentally ill people of this State. We should 


hang our heads in shame at the treatment 
that has been afforded these unfortunates. I 
propose to furnish clean and comfortable 
quarters to these people and to provide an 
adequate medical staff, properly trained, for 
the difficult task of treating psychopathic pa¬ 
tients. The prime objective of this service 
will be to return patients to normal life. 
Those who are Incurable will be made as com¬ 
fortable and happy as possible. 

PENAL msTErtmoNS 

The institutions of punishment of the 
State have too long been political footballs. 
I shall have all penal institutions studied 
and shall Inaugurate a practical, humane, 
and orderly policy for their operation I shall 
have the most modern and advanced meth¬ 
ods applied to all places where offenders are 
housed. Too little thought is given to re¬ 
building and restoring these people to so¬ 
ciety. I shall do my utmost to have the 
most competent people available accept the 
responsibility of operation of our penal in¬ 
stitutions and I shall demand of them a su¬ 
preme effort for the betterment and rehabili¬ 
tation of the inmates. 

Our reform schools, as they have oper¬ 
ated in the past, have fallen far short of 
their opportunity. These schools at present 
are making practically no contribution to 
the reformation of the unfortunate girls and 
hoys assigned to them for rehabilitation. In 
many instances they have had bad habits 
and wrong Ideals fastened upon them instead 
of having their mental and moral attitudes 
Improved. The approach to this important 
social problem has been misdirected in that 
the program has been handled as one of 
criminal punishment rather than educa¬ 
tional rehablhtation. The State department 
of institutions is not the proper guardian for 
these children who have been denied the 
benefits of proper home training. What these 
children need is the guiding band of well- 
trained and sympathetic men and women 
teachers. The State supervision of this work 
should be removed from the State depart¬ 
ment of Institutions and placed under the 
State department of education, where it will 
be administered in a professional and sym¬ 
pathetic manner. When I am Governor, I 
pledge myself to work In behalf of this im¬ 
provement in the training of our juvenile 
delinquents 

PROTECTION AGAINST STORMS, FLOODS. ETC 

I Will sponsor legislation that will provide 
safeguards against the heavy toll In lives 
and property which has been taken all too 
often by nature In the torm of storms, floods, 
etc Pitiful, Indeed, la It that our fellow 
citizens and their loved ones should be wiped 
out, as has occurred so recently in south 
Louisiana, particularly in Jefferson Parish. 
I shall not merely indulge in Up service To 
the contrary, 1 firmly promise the people in 
areas exposed to these hazards that the great 
Blate of Louisiana will carry out Its obliga¬ 
tions to provide tor their safety, their lives, 
and their property The forces of nature can 
defeat the resistance of man, but, when man 
through his power of government fails to 
construct ordinary safeguards, then It can 
truly be said that the Government, because 
of poor leadership, has failed to do its duty. 
I will ask the legislature to grant such powers 
as will enable me to send Immediate assist¬ 
ance to the sufferers in such grave emer¬ 
gencies. 

YOUTH PROGRAM AND STATE PARKS 

This State has a great obligation to its 
youth. The proper safeguards must be 
thrown around our young people. I Intend 
to inaugurate a youth program on a large 
scale I shall entrust this task to trained 
men and women and do my utmost to make 
Louisiana the shining light In the Nation 
on youth advancement. Parks, playgrounds, 
contests, social affairs, and the many and 
varied offerings that interest young girls and 
boys will be made accessible to our youth. 


Juvenile delinquency must and will be mas¬ 
tered; a better State and a better Nation re¬ 
sult from a healthy and happy younger gen¬ 
eration. I will have an immediate survey 
made of all our great State parks, whose de¬ 
velopment has been sadly hampered by lack 
of sufficient funds, and bring them to a point 
of expansion and prominence worthy of their 
possibilities. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

The great natural resources of this State 
have been loosely bandied and poorly di¬ 
rected Hodgepodge methods of a changing 
variety have been the ordei of the day for 8 
years past. I will Invoke a sane and workable 
policy, denying to none their just rights and 
demanding proper return for the State on a 
fair and equitable basis The people's right 
to demand the benefits from the gifts which 
nature has bestowed upon them must be rec¬ 
ognized as paramount. And. too, industry, 
landowners, producers, and all other parties 
directly at Interest must have the rights and 
protection that a state and nation of free 
enterprise afford. I will place in effect a 
sound and fair program covering our natural 
resources that will not be rubject to the 
whims or the selfish Interests of any clique or 
individual Any landowner who is blessed 
with having natural gas under bis land will 
have the right to sell, in order to receive his 
royalty, that gas at the highest possible price, 
with the understanding that a reasonable 
conservation policy to protect the State's in¬ 
terest be maintained. A just treatment of 
this question will be my objective and will 
result in bringing order out of the chaotic 
conditions that have existed all too many 
years. 

TIDBLAND SUIT 

The feudal atmosphere that encompasses 
the struggle between State government and 
the Federal Government In the tldeland suit 
must be removed. Louisiana Is a coastal 
State and, as such, believes that Its land un¬ 
derlying the tides and navigable waters Is 
the property of the State. This contention 
has been overruled by the Supreme Court, 
with the resultant effect that title to pro¬ 
ducing areas under water has been denied 
the States. 1 have had experience with this 
subject In the Congress of the United States 
and /oted with the majority, in the Congress, 
to protect States’ rights Jurisprudence has 
been established which Inflicts great injury 
upon our State as well as all others I will do 
all within my power to recover this tremen¬ 
dous loss and join with the gc vernors of the 
other 47 States to preserve not alone our 
holdings but also sovereign rights 1 shall 
at the meeting of the Democratic Party do 
all In my power to have inserted in our party 
platform a plank demanding the return to 
the States of that which has belonged to 
thorn since we have been a nation. 

RECLAMATION PROJECTC 

The unused expanses of this State should 
and will, under my administration, provide 
greater use and Insure higher health stand¬ 
ards through a practical and feasible program 
of drainage. Low. watered, and other desir¬ 
able areas that can be converted into fertile 
soil for planting or grazing or even construc¬ 
tion make for greater opportunity for the 
people of this State. This is a vital reclama¬ 
tion project, worthy of time, attention, and 
money, but It has had only lip service for the 
past 8 years. I will not merely talk about a 
State drainage program. I will recommend 
one to the legislature and put it Into effect. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the foundation of life. The 
greater part of my life has been lived In a 
farming area. I have privately and publicly 
represented farmers practically all of my life. 
1 am proud to lay claim to the fact that 1 
consider myself part and parcel of that great 
and noble array of Louslanlans who are 
known to the world as farmers. 1 will rec¬ 
ommend to the legislature the most far- 
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reaching and comprehensive farming pro> 
gram that the best minds of the State and 
Nation can suggest. 1 will collaborate with 
the Federal agencies and expand State serv¬ 
ices to farmers to an extent that Louisiana 
shall rank with the foremost agricultural 
States in the Union. Research, assistance, 
institutions, demonstrations, and actual pro¬ 
ductivity on a greater and finer quality basis 
for every product from the tilled soil, includ¬ 
ing farm products and livestock, will be one 
of my greatest objectives My efforts will 
not only be directed toward raising larger 
and better crops and finer and more profit¬ 
able livestock, but also toward helping every 
farmer dispose of his products at the best 
price. In the quickest manner possible. No 
stone will be left unturned to help the farmer 
In every way. 

nSHIMO. TRAPPIMO, HUKTING. AND WATKB 
HTAaMTUS 

The trapping and fishing mdustries are 
of great Importance to otar people. These 
occupations provide work for many thou¬ 
sands of our people. The time spent on 
developing these great outdoor industries 
has been too little 1 will propose to the 
legislature a program to enlarge and expand 
these Induatrlee by Insuring greater produc¬ 
tion and a finer quality of the catch. The 
State has this obligation. I will see that the 
State assumes It I will put a stop to all of 
the ridiculous and unjustified red tape that 
has done nothing but confuse and befuddle 
trappers and fishermen for the past 8 years 
I will endeavor to eradicate the water lilies, 
hyacinths, alligator grass, and other Impedi¬ 
ments, within the ability of the State's power 
to make accessible many rtreams, Inlets, and 
other bodies of water that are gradually being 
choked and ruined by these useless and toll- 
taklng growths I will abolish all fishing li¬ 
cense fees for all Louisiana fishermen, 1 
will also abolish all license charges on all 
boats used for fishing and trapping 1 will 
likewise advocate the repeal by the legisla¬ 
ture of the State gasoline tax on all gaso¬ 
line that Is used In boats I propose to In¬ 
augurate a program through the department 
of wildlife and fisherlee to restock the streams 
and forests of this State with the all too 
rapidly disappearing natural life of the State 
Louisiana is a hunter’s and fisherman's para¬ 
dise. I assure the sportsmen of the entire 
State, north, south, east, and west, that I 
will have a special division within the de¬ 
partment of wildlife and fisheries proceed Im¬ 
mediately to restock our streams and lakes 
with fish, and forests with wildlife. Includ¬ 
ing quail and other forms of wild game, 
RCrOKEffXATlON 

A State program of reforestation worthy 
of the great State of Louisiana will be started 
when I become governor Louisiana must 
and will expand Its reforestation program. 
The first step to "his end will be the devel¬ 
opment of an adequate fire-protoctlon serv¬ 
ice Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on reforestation, which means so much to oui 
State and Its people, 

PROPSRTT TAXPAVEB RELIXF 

I am convinced this State can and should 
do more toward encouraging home ownership. 
I will immediately upon taking office as Gov¬ 
ernor bring about a new and a broader pro¬ 
gram for the relief of property taxpayers 
Further homestead exemptions are possible, 
and an Intelligent study of this subject will 
prove that this Is so The property tax relief 
fund will be analysed with the view of giving 
greater assistance to the home owners 
through the medium of greater homestead- 
tax exemption 

COMMSaCS AND INDUSTaT 

The natural advantage and resources of 
Louisiana make It the most promising region 
in America In attracting new industries and 
business 1 pledge that, as Governor, I will 
cooperate with all business and industry, 
both large and small, and do everything 


within my power to attract new business 
and Induatrlee to ovtr great State 1 further 
pledge that 1 will cooperate with business 
and industry to the end that no harmful, 
unnecessary taxes or regulatory laws shall be 
Imposed by the legislature with my permis¬ 
sion or sponsorship that would In anywise 
retard the growth and development of 
Louisiana. 

The encouragement of foreign commerce 
at our great port cities must be one of the 
major objectives of this State The port of 
New Orleans must truly regain Its position 
In importance as the gateway to Central and 
South America 

It is my firm belief that with a careful, 
businesslike administration, with competent 
personnel handling Its affairs, no Increase in 
taxes will be necessary 

nSCAt ASTAIBS 

The fiscal affairs of this State have drifted 
to a complex and involved condition There 
are too many useless agencies, boards, and 
del^atlona or partial delegations of author¬ 
ity that tend to create disunity, greater ex¬ 
pense, and less efficiency In the operation of 
the State government Inexperience and 
utter lack of understanding of fiscal affairs 
in the past 8 years have brought about this 
condition. It must be corrected, and regi¬ 
mentation must be curbed So-called expert 
plana by Imported efficiency experts have 
been costly to the State and harmful to a 
proper conduct of the State's fiscal affairs 
1 propose to get down to good old "horse 
sense" business methods and to eliminate all 
useless agencies, boards, and individuals, 
thereby Insiuing a saving to the people In 
time and money Departments that mean 
nothing but confusion and unnecessary ex¬ 
pense will be eliminated 

CHUT-XXECtmVB ATPOINTMINTS 

Every department in this State within 
the purview of the chief executive will be 
manned by competent persons of recognized 
honesty and ability Every department will 
be carefully analysed, and wherever neces¬ 
sary Improvements will be made to render 
better service to the taxpayers of Louisiana 
None within the power of my appointment as 
Governor shall serve the people unless he or 
she is trustworthy and competent. Those 
who will be part of my administration shall 
carry out the will of the people, and not dic¬ 
tate or try to dictate to the citizens of this 
great State I will endeavor to secure Loui¬ 
sianians for all important administrative 
positions 

This platform will be enlarged upon as 
the campaign progresses All phases of State 
government naturally cannot be touched 
upon in this short document; however, in 
campaign speeches the members of the 
ji&iMT Morrison ticket will go Into greater 
detail with a full submission of figures and 
facts to support each and every position 
taken In this platform The pledges which 
I make, with God’s help, the cooperation of 
my official family, and the support of the 
people of Louisiana, 1 Intend to carry out 

Sincerely, 

James H Morribom. 


The President’s Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

or pcnkstlvania 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18. 1947 

Mr EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 


from the New York Times of November 

18, 1947: 

THE PRESIDENT’S FBOGRAM 

The President's address at the opening of 
the emergency session of Congress was bv 
almost any test a genuinely commendable 
effort, m Its form and sub¬ 

stance ■ '• .ij^p Cl .-.■!» of much time and 
painstaking thought. It commended Itself 
particularly. It seems to us. In four respects. 

In the first place, although Mr Truman 
touched on the issue oi long term aid to 
Europe, he wisely put off: detailed discussion 
of that problem for a later date, concentrat¬ 
ing on stop-gap relief and the closely related 
subject of domestic Inflation In the second 
place, he made it clear that he regarded the 
Inflation problem as one on which action 
was already long over-due and on which Con¬ 
gress would have to legislate regaidless ol 
what course it elected to pursue in Europe 
As he said, "we can no longer treat inflation 
as some vague condition we may encounter 
In the future We already have an alarming 
degree of Inflation * • • and it is getting 
worse ’’ The reason the foreign-aid progiam 
ties In so closely with domestic inflation—as 
Mr Truman rightly discerns-—Is that to em¬ 
bark upon such a program at a time when 
inflationary forces are already at work In the 
United States would be to accentuate the 
already rapid rise of the price spiral, an oui - 
come which might conceivably not only de¬ 
feat the foreign-aid program, but even bring 
a smash-up of our own national economy, 
now functioning at its highest rate in history 

The third point which commended Itself 
In the President’s address was the conciete- 
noss of its recommendations Others in the 
administration, far less politically vulnerable 
than the President, Including his Council ol 
Economic Advisers, while they have urged 
that anti-inflation action be taken, have 
shied away from making any but the most 
general proposals If there had been any 
advance qualms among those who shared hlb 
general views on this subject It was not that 
be would propose the wrong things but that 
he would have no specific program to offei 
Any misgivings on that score have now been 
dissipated One may or may not agree with 
all of the 10 anti-inflation stepr that the 
President calls for, but no one can say that 
they are ambiguous or difficult to under¬ 
stand 

Finally, aside from his forthrightness in 
this respect, the President, we feci, la en¬ 
titled to a special word of commendation for 
recognizing, as he did, the Interdependence 
of wages and prices In his tenth, and final 
point, he urged that Congress authorize the 
placing of price ceilings on products In shoit 
supply which basically affect the cost of liv¬ 
ing or Industrial production To which he 
added, "and to authorize such wage celllngK 
as are essential to maintain the necessaiy 
price ceilings ” This was the basic policy 
adopted, of course, in the months Immedi¬ 
ately following VJ-day. The principle was 
subsequently modified and finally abandoned 
altogether, to the great detriment of the 
Nation’s price structure The President be¬ 
lieves that there will probably be few occa¬ 
sions for using this authority, but, as in the 
case of several of his other suggestions, he 
thinks it should be granted If only to keep at, 
H shotgun behind the door 

If the future may be judged from the past, 
a number of the controls which Mr Truman 
seeks authority to Impose, or relmpose, arc 
almost certain to become the subjects of lively 
controversy No one can aeriouuly quarrel 
with that. But It Is to be hoped we will be 
spared the anguished cries of those who raise 
the spectre of totalitarianism whenever a 
government attempts to combat an emergency 
with emergency measures It probably no 
exaggeration to sav that the private enter¬ 
prise system has less to fear from hostile 
foreign propaganda than it has from those 
who are elthci unable or unwilling to grasp 
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the fact that if that system is to endure and 
thrive In normal times then It must he saved 
from the unnatural strains and stresses of 
war and other national emergencies, as well 
as from its own excesses, which have a way 
of manifesting themselves on such occasions. 


The Preiident and the Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 
Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of today: 

THE PRESmSNT AND THE CRISIS 
The President meets head-on the dilemma 
which is presented to this country by the 
double-harreiled need of sustaining free in¬ 
stitutions abroad and halting our own 
"alarming" inflation Without a doubt our 
Inflation Is due in part to our shipments to 
the neoassitous nations. No government can 
enter the markets for the purchase of a third 
of our wheat for export without putting up 
the price. But to stop our consignments 
would be to Indulge In a squint-eyed policy. 
If the nations are not helped they may not 
survive as Independent countries As Mr. 
Truman puts it, "Human misery and chaos 
lead to strife and conquest Hunger and 
poverty tempt the strong to prey upon the 
weak " 

Mr Truman’s meaning is as plain as day¬ 
light He has. as we all must have, the 
Soviet Union In mind. If these nations were 
to be submerged in a Russian world we 
should have to face a startling readjustment 
of our domestic life, a readjustment in the 
direction of a bristling armed camp, ready 
for military action. Knowledge of the im¬ 
pact of such a contingency has been en¬ 
visaged by all American statesmen since 
Jefferson Jefferson said that the one thing 
this country can never tolerate is a Europe 
under the tyrant’s heel If the statement 
were valid in days dependent for communi¬ 
cation on the sailing ship, its validity springs 
to the eye.«i now that space has been con¬ 
quered There is thus no choice. We must 
introduce safeguards at home while continu¬ 
ing to help Europe tide over its food and fuel 
crisis till action has been taken on the 
Marshall Plan for applying a cure In place 
of a palliative 

Mr Truman’s message is worded in a style 
befitting the critical occasion which brought 
the Congress in session His phrases are as 
eloquent and as persuasive as any we recall 
in a Presidential message Rightly he keys 
his request to the "great responsibility that 
goes with great power ’’ He speaks humbly 
of our possession of both these attributes. 
It is. as he says, "an awe-inspiring truth that 
the manner in which we exert our strength 
now, and In the future, will have a decisive 
effect on the course of civilization ’’ 

Our inflation is in part responsible for the 
slow progress of European reconstruction. 
Only from the Western Hemisphere, free as 
it is from devastation, come the goods needed 
for repair and sustenance while repair is in 
progress But the rising prices of these 
goods already have absorbed Europe’s dollar 
resources and its American credits The 
same experience will attend the Marshall 
plan tmless the American inflation is ar¬ 
rested. When the Paris report on the Mar¬ 
shall plan was drafted, certain assumptions 
on American prices were made which, in 
the light of events in the last few mouths. 


now seem unsound. A sound price structure 
in America, in short, is basic to world re¬ 
construction. 

But the inflation has to be stopped in the 
Interests of every American. The existing 
pinch is evident in every home below the top 
brackets. President Truman puts it in fig¬ 
ures. The housewife who goes to buy food 
today must spend $10 to buy what $7 bought 
a year and a half ago, and the cost of living 
is still climbing, at a present pace of 16 per¬ 
cent a year. If this price inflation threatens 
our entire program of foreign aid, how much 
more immediate and personal la the impact 
upon our own people? 

In the circumstances the President’s pre¬ 
scription is as bold as the crisis demands. 
Inflation Is a phenomenon of too much 
money competing with too few goods Presi¬ 
dent 'Truman would reduce the money pres¬ 
sure by curbing the excessive use of credit 
by business and consumer alike On the 
goods front he asks for authorization of al¬ 
location powers where these are no longer 
available and for the continuance and 
strengthening of export controls. These 
powers are an essential Instrument In the 
war on waste that we must now declare. The 
third category of measures will be the most 
contentious Mr Truman asks for the re¬ 
newal of selective, not over-all, price con¬ 
trols "on vital commodities In short supply 
that basically affect the cost of living,’’ 
coupled with the necessary wage controls lest 
wage Increases render Impossible the task of 
maintaining these price ceilings The Pres¬ 
ident approaches this request with evident 
reluctance, saying he is aware that he is pro¬ 
posing drastic remedies, but the signs of 
"runaway" Inflation give him no option. It 
is what William James would call a "forced 
option " It should surely be apparent that 
Mr Truman, who a short while ago was talk¬ 
ing of these powers as the prerogative of a 
police state, would be the last man to use 
them if they were not needed. 

In this as in other items in his program 
the President has displayed the wisdom that 
comes from attention to the stark realities 
disclosed in his momentous message The 
Inflation they are Intended to arrest would 
Inevitably lead to the depression on which 
the Soviet Is reckoning for an unimpeded 
path to conquest. 


Congress and Aid to Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 

or ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. November 18, 1947 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I am inserting an editorial 
by William R. Mathews appearing in the 
Arizona Dally Star entitled “Congress 
and Aid to Europe” and analyzing the 
most important issue now facing this 
session • 

CONGRESS AND AID TO EUROPE 

The special session of Congress that Presi¬ 
dent Truman has called for November 17 will 
place before our country those two closely 
related subjects—aid to Europe and high 
prloes. Because the excessive demand from 
Europe for food and other supplies is one 
major cause of high prices in America, this 
Joint consideration by Congress is certain, 
although aid to Europe will get the spotlight. 

That the American people will approve of 
aid to meet starvation is almost certain. 
They have that much heart. On the other 
hand that they will approve of the appro¬ 


priation of several billions a year for eome 
years to come for a general program of Euro¬ 
pean reconstruction, la open to serious doubt. 
That doubt is based upon a deep-seated lack 
of faith generated by a continuous and 
humiliating record of defeats in the field of 
foreign affairs. Only 11 conditions to guide 
the use of that aid are written out in detail 
in any proposed legislation by Congress, wUl 
the program pass 

In such circumstances, if the plan of the 
President and General Marshall is to receive 
sympathetic consideration, It must revive the 
faith of the American people by following 
some basic principles, such as the following. 

(A) The European countries must show a 
record of self-help Individually and coopera¬ 
tively among themselves. 

(B) American aid to be contingent upon 
such a record of continuous self-help and 
to be suspended to any one or more coun¬ 
tries that fall to live up to such conditions 
Aid to be administered by an all-American 
agency and not by any international one. 

(C) Instead of opening up credits which 
could be used to promote the flight of capi¬ 
tal from Europe, goods only should be sent. 

(D) Recognition and agreement by par¬ 
ticipating powers that Germany Is the key 
to European recovery and is to be made self- 
supporting, with due precautions against 
rearmament. 

(E) Recognition that loans or gifts by the 
American Government can be continued for 
only a few years, even if the program is suc¬ 
cessful. Consequently, if European coun¬ 
tries expect such a movement of capital con¬ 
tinued, they must so organize and conduct 
themaelvea as to attract private capital. 

(F) Recognition by the American people 
that their own tariffs must be lowered to en¬ 
courage Increased Imports as the only true 
means of allowing Europeans to become 
self-supporting by paying for what we send 
them. 

(G) Recognition by the American people 
that they must use their political power 
promptly, honorably, and firmly, to meet 
any threat to the peace of those nations that 
are friendly to us and participate in the plan. 

(H) Application of these same principles 
to any legislation affecting the Orient where 
Japan must bo made self-supporting with¬ 
out rearmament. 

Brlefiy stated, this means European self- 
help ns much as It does American help, and. 
as a corollary. It can be said Europe will not 
be stimulated into helping herself unless 
America compels it as a price of American 
aid 

An Impartial observer can see that Europe 
Is capable of helping herself to a far greater 
extent than she has done She cun make 
more extensive use of the unemployed labor 
In Italy to make up for labor shortages in 
Britain, France, and other countries She 
can, as her productivity increases, trade fin¬ 
ished goods for what will be during the com¬ 
ing years the surplus food of the Danube 
Basin. That the Soviet Union, in response 
to French inquiry, said it had wheat foi sale 
provided France could give something In re¬ 
turn, Indicates how, despite the Soviet 
Union’s denunciation of the plan, it can par¬ 
ticipate in the indirect benefits of European 
recovery. 

Such self-help will reduce the demand for 
American food That will cause American 
prices to fall. Thus is the recovery of Eu¬ 
rope directly related to high prices in 
America. 

Increased productivity In Europe also re¬ 
quires maintenance of law and order For 
us to give aid to countries where the gov¬ 
ernments lack the will or the competence 
to keep open the channels of trade would be 
like pouring water down a rathole. For vlb 
to assume that economic aid can be sub¬ 
stituted for competence to govern, will lead 
to painful disillusionment, fbr us to sub-* 
sldlze continued strikes, 5-day weeks, and 
the blighting of Initiative will be DTiUch like 
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giving an opiate the effect of which will be 
temporary. 

We cannot tell other countries what kinds 
of governments they must have, but we can 
rightly Insist that the governments we aid 
live up to certain basic conditions. If the 
British people want a socialist government, 
that is their business, provided we are not 
called upon to pay for its Incompetence. Any 
help to Britain should be made contingent 
on a steady increase in Britain’s coal produc¬ 
tion. 

The same principle applied to France. 
When people have coal under their feet and 
won’t dig enough of it to keep themselves 
warm, and their Indxistries humming, they 
are not helping themselves Indeed, they 
are asking Americans to do things they don’t 
want to do. 

We have a right and a duty to question the 
advisability of using American funds to main¬ 
tain various overvalued European currencies 
at obviously false levels. The net effect of 
those artificially maintained values is to slow 
down trade, create infinitely more paper work, 
and postpone a settlement that must ulti¬ 
mately be made before there can be a sus¬ 
tained recovery in Europe. 

The key to increased productivity In 
Europe, however, is Germany. The concen¬ 
tration of 704)00,000 highly skilled, hard¬ 
working people who have grown up around 
the coal resources and the steel making of 
the Ruhr makes it so. Nearly 48,000,000 of 
those people are now under Anglo-French- 
Amerlcan Jurisdiction. They are capable of 
making an enormous increase In the wealth 
production of Europe, If we allow them 

If, instead of attempting to exact ven¬ 
geance that has been costly for us as well 
as for the Germans, we had allowed them 
to go back to work, the European recovery 
would be greatly advanced by today The 
Germans could now be trading finished goods 
for at least a part of the food supply from 
the Danube Basin We would not be ship¬ 
ping our steel to Germany to meet fabrica¬ 
tion emergencies there We would not be 
sending 300.000 tons of American food each 
month to keep the Germans from starving 

Because Germany is the key to recovery in 
Europe, our future policy there becomes one 
of the most vital subjects Congress must con¬ 
sider If Britain and France, or Britain, 
Fiance, and the Soviet Union, under one po¬ 
litical pictext or another, are going to block, 
hamper, or restrict German recovery, wc 
might as well call the turn now, and deny 
nil aid to them Otherwise, we would have 
a permanent job supporting 48,000,000 Ger¬ 
mans in the Anglo-Rcnch-Ameiican zone on 
a dole paid for by American taxpayers If 
the people of Fiance, Britain, and the other 
countries cannot see that they need the 
wealth that Germany can create, they should 
not ask for noi get American aid If they 
can shift to us the consequences of their 
costly political mistakes, they can never be 
expected to alter such blighting policies 

But Congress should also understand that 
American policy has been, and still Is, par¬ 
tially to blame for conditions in Germany 
There is no use crying over the costly spilt 
milk of the vengeance of the past, but this 
policy, even in a mild form, should be brought 
to an end. Two more years of futile de- 
Nazlfication and Nuremberg and Dachau 
trials will, by depriving Germany of hundreds 
of thousands of its ablest leaders and best 
brains, hamper German recovery, weaken 
our own prestige among the German people, 
and cost American taxpayers still more 
money American food and resources will 
continue to be drained to maintain Ger¬ 
many on a dole, when she could be self- 
supporting 

Congress should take note that there seems 
to be an almost deliberate American attempt 
to force a Socialist society on Germany 
Why is this policy allowed to continue? 
Why are German Industrialists, coal mine 
owners, and others, prevented from taking 
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charge of their businesses? Are we going to 
sponsor German enterprise under private 
ownership by which German productivity 
could be restored, or are we going to force 
government-directed enterprise, with its 
blighting bureaucracy on German industrial 
life? 

Answers to these questions will have direct 
bearing upon congressional appropriations. 
Free enterprise will arouse and stimulate 
those creative abilities for which the Ger¬ 
mans are noted. The results will benefit all 
of Europe, and America as well To turn 
German Industry over to a German govern¬ 
ment would concentrate its productivity and 
control under one political head. That 
would be more dangerous than encouraging 
diversification of ownership and allowing 
such ownership to fimctlon for some years 
to come under an Allied Inspection au¬ 
thority. 

In any event, the paramount objective of 
restoring German productivity is the recovery 
of Europe, not so much because it will help 
the Germans, but because it will help all of 
Europe and reduce America’s burden. This 
can be done without rearming Germany in¬ 
dustrially For any program of European 
aid to be used as a disguise for maintaining 
Germany on an American dole, would be a 
fraud on the American people. 

In the face of this general situation. Con¬ 
gress must set down minimum requirements 
to govern the use of appropriations it will 
be asked to make It must delegate its power 
within definite limits to a competent and 
Independent agency. That agency must be 
duty-bound to carry out the Instructions of 
Congress 

To expect such a policy to be popular with 
Europe would be to expect the impossible 
On the other hand, Members of Congress 
in touch with the American people know 
that the time is over when American people 
can be hoodwinked and bamboozled by sugar- 
coated but specious pleas for help 

If this program, with its conditions. Is to 
be carried out, a separate Independent agen¬ 
cy, called the American Reconstruction Cor¬ 
poration, could probably do the job better 
than the Department of State or Depart¬ 
ment of Defense 8uch a corporation, re¬ 
sponsible directly to the President and to 
Congress, would not meet with the diplo¬ 
matic opposition that the Department of 
State, for Instance, would be compelled to 
recognize This new agency must be able to 
talk turkey to foreign governments, and as¬ 
sume the responsibility for getting the job 
done as well as accepting any blame or glory. 
It would also attract more capable men, men 
who would become discouraged by the pro¬ 
tocol and the red tape of the Army or the 
State department. 

These conditions obviously amount to the 
use of our political power as well as our eco¬ 
nomic strength. We must not be afraid to 
lace trouble squarely, and insist upon our 
way when we are paying the cost We must 
act instantly to meet any threat to the peace 
with force if necessary 

Certainly we shall bo criticized by Com¬ 
munists throughout the world and the So¬ 
viet Union itself ior exacting such conditions 
We must expect that We arc strong enough 
and disinterested enough, our consciences are 
clean enough, to allow such criticism to run 
off our backs like water from a duck 

Such a program, with its use of (6,000,000 
to $8,000,000 over a period of 2 years, is a 
thoroughly practical one politically. Where 
mere mention of $19,000,000,000 or $22,000- 
000,000, spread over 4 years, frightens Mem¬ 
bers of Congress as well as the American 
people, a 2-year proposal is a speculation 
which the people can probably be persuaded 
to make. 

If this initial problem brings results, as it 
can if it is administered wisely, and the 
European countries cooperate, the American 
people 2 years hence would be more inclined 
to make further advances. They will sup¬ 


port successful ventures, but they will turn 
thumbs down on a boondoggling project. 

This program will put Europe under the 
Incentive to make good by being fully co¬ 
operative. The chances are that by getting 
European recovery started, private capital 
may begin to assume a good portion of the 
future burden The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development could begin 
to sell more of its bonds to the general public 
and thus provide funds. The Government 
could be relieved of this financial and admin¬ 
istrative burden. The increased productivity 
of the world would give the only honest and 
truthful answer to the problem of high 
prices 

As a program, it will not commit our Na¬ 
tion to the uncontrolled help of lend-lease 
and the unlimited objectives of an ideological 
war. We should carry it out not with the 
idea of stopping communism, but with the 
idea of giving to Europe something better 
than communism. We can do it solely as a 
matter of good business speculation, from 
Which we can withdraw, if it should go sour 

It is a positive answer to any Communist 
threat to western Europe. It will stimulate 
European self-confidence. It can give the 
Soviet Union and its satellites a demonstra¬ 
tion that our intentions are peaceful, and 
that our methods are productive and benefi¬ 
cial to them and to the direct recipients. It 
will not arouse Europe’s hopes unduly: it will 
not bamboozle our own people 

We should not say that this money is bor¬ 
rowed. It should be treated as a gift. Our 
people should be told that the great good 
America will reap from It is the benefit that 
comes with an increased production of 
wealth in a peaceful world That is the only 
real cure for high prices. 


Morrison Answers Overton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
ordinary circumstances, I do not stop to 
answer wild and false statements uttered 
or circulated by the agents of my op¬ 
ponents, but when a Member of the 
United States Senate from this State 
stoops to become the guttersnipe pur¬ 
veyor of falsehoods in behalf of a de¬ 
feated candidate, it is time to denounce 
these falsehoods This campaign has 
been characterized by rumor peddling. 
It has been the one weapon of the Long- 
Jones boards of strategy, but history 
demonstrates that all falsehoods fall of 
their own weight, 

John H. Overton, a senile and dodder¬ 
ing old man, who has on several occa¬ 
sions vented his spleen on me because I 
have dared to help people of this State 
who live in hi.s district, and who appealed 
to him first for help and got nothing, 
dragged his senatorial toga in the slime 
of falsehood on Monday night. He did 
this In the interest of a candidate. Sam 
Jones, who said that he, Overton, was 
unfit to sit in the United States Senate, 
and that he had been elected by fraud 
and ballot-box stuffing. I sometimes 
wonder how low a man can sink when 
we are presented with a .spectacle of this 
old man wallowing in the mud of false¬ 
hood in order to bolster the declining 
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cause of a man who publicly referred to 
him as a political crook. 

Everything in life that John Overton 
has got he got from the Old Regulars of 
New Orleans. What a shame that this 
back-stabber has no more decency than 
to appear in public against them. 

John Overton says that my campaign 
for the governorship is being financed by 
New York gamblers and racketeers. This 
is just a plain, low-down, common lie, 
and Overton could have found out the 
truth had he desired. 

Jimmy Morrison had no more to do 
with New York gamblers coming into this 
State than the man m the moon. John 
Overton knows that this is true. Jimmy 
Morrison had no more to do with them 
coming back into this State after they 
were closed up in 1940 than MacCaulay’s 
traveler from New Zealand. John Over- 
ton knows this is true likewise. 

If memory serves me right, these New 
York gamblers returned in 1942. Is 
Overton too senile to remember that a 
man called Sam Jones was Governor for 
2 years after this? Does not Overton 
know that a simple word from Sam Jones 
as Governor would have stopped every 
gambling device in this city and State? 
Or tell us, John, was Sam in on the deal? 

It may be true, as this doddering old 
man says, that these people are financing 
some candidate’s campaign. But they 
have given not one red cent to Jimmy 
Morrison 

To the people of Louisiana. I say look 
around you. For the past 8 years Jimmy 
Morrison has had nothing to do with the 
State government and Sam Jones has had 
all to do with it Is not that the answer? 

With reference to Overton's other 
mouthings, they are as false and as phony 
as he is In the two campaigns that have 
gone before this, Jimmy Morrison has 
supported the men he thought best fitted 
for the office. I make no apologies for 
this. If, in exchange for this support, 
these candidates offered to pay some of 
his campaign debts, that was but to be 
humanly expected. I am a poor man and 
I have twice run for the governorship 
without funds or organization, impover¬ 
ishing my friends, and plunging myself 
into debt that I am sUll paying. I could 
easily have feathered my nest had I be¬ 
lieved the Sam Jones type of government 
was a good thing for Louisiana. I did 
not and do not now. 

Not all the Overtons on earth will 
ever elect Sam Jones Governor of this 
State. Not all the lies or foul slander 
will obscure his record. The voters are 
too well Informed. 


Veterans’ Bonus 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DAVID M. POHS 

or NEW TOKX 

IN THE HOUflE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17,1947 
Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
mclude the following radio addre ss de - 
livered by me over Radio Station WHN, 


New York, Friday, November 7. 1947, on 
behalf of the American Legion, Bronx 
County, on the veterans* bonus: 

Two Sundays ago in the gray mist of early 
morning the Joseph V. Connolly sailed up the 
Lower Bay into New York Harbor. It was 
carrying out a sad mission, and as if it knew 
and felt that sorrow, as did the silent thou¬ 
sands of Americans waiting with sad hearts, 
and was weighted down by it, that good and 
stmdy ship lay low in the water. It was 
returning to loved ones In mute form its 
heavy cargo of once virulent and strong and 
mighty, young Americans—Americans who 
but a few short years ago interrupted their 
education, stopped their varied labors and 
left these same shores determined to pre¬ 
serve for you and me and themselves, should 
they be fortunate enough to survive the 
awful carnage which was to bo their lot, 
that precious heritage of life, liberty, and 
the right to happiness which despotic na¬ 
tions abroad were then threatening to ex¬ 
tinguish They and their comrades-ln-arms 
have preserved those blessings for us who re¬ 
main here on earth 

I participated with about 150,000 others in 
the awesome memorial services in Sheep 
Meadow of Central Park to the first of our 
soldier dead of World War n to be returned 
to these shores Selected to represent the 
dead of that war was a soldier to whom had 
been awarded posthumously the Medal of 
Honor for gallantry and heroism in action, 
above and beyond the call of duty Noble 
words are those We thrill to them Typical 
are they of the goal which our American 
soldiers generally set for themselves when¬ 
ever the opportunity should present Itself. 

Many thousands of tearful mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, wives, and sweet¬ 
hearts of soldiers, sailors, and marines never 
to return in living form were present to pay 
their rei^iects to their loved ones on this oc¬ 
casion. Perhaps It was their son or husband 
or brother who had been so chosen His 
name was withheld because he represented 
all Perhaps he was there in their presence 
They could not know. One thing they were 
certain of, though, he was there in spirit. 

For the faUen heroes the problem of life 
on earth have been Mttled for all times 
They rest in peace They need no longer 
concern themselves with worldly affairs; with 
working out a livelihood; of gaining an edu¬ 
cation; of rearing a family, of being respected 
citieens 

Por them the duties of being fond parents 
or devoted sons or husbands arc ended: of 
seeing that Junlw or Sister have their sore 
fingers cleatMsd and bandaged, that their 
colds and other illnesses are attended to, 
that they get to school and are wholesomely 
fed, clothed, and their little bodies kept 
warm. 

Others will have to perform those duties 
now Perhaps it will be mother, out of the 
Government insurance, or others in her place 
if she, too, has gone on, or. finally, society 
in the keeping of its obligation to the vet¬ 
eran 

But for the buddies who came back to their 
families, the problems are not ended. They 
are there—real, and must be met. 

At this point I want to give full praise to 
the great efforts of the American Legion, 
Bronx County, and of its bonus committee, 
headed by its energetic and resourceful chair¬ 
man, Milton Seligman, for taking up the 
cudgels for the veteran in connection with 
the New York State bonus overwhelmingly 
accepted by the people of this State last 
Tuesday. I have seen numerous instances, 
in some of which I have had the privilege of 
helping, where the American Legion has gone 
all out to see that the veteran, whether a 
Legion man or not, got all the law said he was 
entitled to. 

1 want also to thank and to congratulate 
the people of New York State lor realizing 
their obligation to the returned veterans and 


to the families of our departed veterans and 
for voting to discharge that indebtedness in 
part last Tuesday. AU major parties Joined 
to bring the bonus to fruition. Their efforU 
were nonpartisan. They joined hands to this 
end when ^e New York State Legislature 
first enacted favorably upon it in 1946 and 
again in early 1947 In conformity with the 
requirements of the State oonstitution that 
it be acted upon favorably at two successive 
sesslonji of the State legiMature. And now 
the people to whom It had to be referred for 
final decision have ratified that action by a 
tremendous vote. 

As a matter of fact, the problems of the 
returned ex-OI are larger to him because of 
the years spent in service which otherwise 
would have been gainfully and productively 
employed In equipping him for later life— 
perhaps at school in ffirtherance of his edu¬ 
cation, perhaps at the workbench in gaining 
years of greater experience at his Job to 
stand him in good stead at promotion time 
But. in any event, fruitful years so far as his 
economy is concerned rather than wasted 
years 

We owe it to the veteran to make up to 
him as much as we can of that which he has 
lost as an individual in society's behalf, to 
help him meet his temporal obligations and 
needs, to give him a lift—a helping hand « 

Por the returned veteran there may be a 
number of war-created problems which he 
must resolve. Problems which, in the nor¬ 
mal course of peacetime years denied him. 
be oould have taken in stride and discharged 
with ease 

Perhaps they are the financial problems 
which accompany marriage. That Is, of pur¬ 
chasing furniture, of paying the doctor and 
hospital when baby arrives, or of having 
Junior's tonsils removed 

Perhaps they are employment problems, of 
getting started in a business or occupation 
at a beginner's wage which, except for his 
years in the armed service, he would have 
overcome by now The New York State 
bonus will help ease the veteran’s reconver¬ 
sion to civilian status. 

The bonus Is not charity; it Is not a dole 
The veteran has purchased It wltti his sacri¬ 
fices and valor expended over many terrible 
years. The money which he used was his 
blood and that of his buddies spilt for us on 
alien fields that we might be saved the awful 
carnage here The price he paid was a costly 
one We could not deny him that which he 
bought The bonus is tangible evidence oi 
our thankfulness that he has done so much 
for us It constitutes our sharing with him 
the things which he saved for us. 

New York State has led the way It is a 
good beginning I say ''beginning," because 
in a larger sense we can never completely 
make good to the veteran that which he hs.'^ 
lost Presumably bonus legislation will one 
day be considered in Congress. Any sucli 
legislation which has merit, 1 shall support 


One Hundredth AnniYertary of Discovery 
of Gold in California 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

. HON. WILUSW. BRADLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 
Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1948 
the State of Califomla will commemo¬ 
rate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery ot gold in California. I 
present herewith a resolution of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
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Los Angeles requesting that a commemo¬ 
rative stamp be issued on that occasion: 

IN RE CENTENNIAL OF DISCOVERY OF GOLD ZN 
CALIFORNIA—RESOLXmON UROINO POSTMASTER 
GENERAL TO ISSUE COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE 
STAMP 

On motion of Supervisor Jessup, unani¬ 
mously carried, It Is ordered that the follow¬ 
ing resolution be, and the same Is hereby, 
adopted: 

“Whereas the people of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia will be commemorating the one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of gold 
In 1848, the gold rush In 1840, and statehood 
in 1950 during the next 3 years; and 
“Whereas these events started a long chain 
of spectacular developments In our civiliza¬ 
tion. culminating In the emergence of Cali¬ 
fornia as the great giant of the western slope 
of North and South America; and 
“Whereas the first In this series of events, 
which was to turn California Into a golden 
land of unlimited opportunity, was the dis¬ 
covery of gold on January 24,1848, In Coloma, 
El Dorado County; and 

“Whereas the centennial of this event next 
January 24 will signal the official start of all 
centennial observances In the State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
urge the Postmaster General of the United 
States to issue a commemorative postage 
stamp honoring that significant event, and 
that It be used to spread the glories of this 
great State to the far ends of the world, 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the first two stamps of 
this commemorative Issue be given to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Governor of the State of California for the 
purpose of exchanging mutual pleasantries 
on this occasion, and be It further 
“Resolved. That copies of this resolution 
be dispatched forthwith to the Postmaster 
General so that he may Initiate the machin¬ 
ery necessary for Issuing the stamp, and to 
each California Congressman and Senator so 
that they might lend the weight of their 
official positions to the suggestion outlined 
heieln ’’ 

I hereby certify that the foregoing Is a 
full, true, and correct copy of a resolution 
which was adopted by the Board of Super¬ 
visors of the County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, on November 12, 1947 
[SEAL I Earl Lippold, 

County Clerk of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, and 
ex officio Clcik of the Board of 
Supervisors of Said County 
By Ray E Lee, 

Deputy Clerk. 


Problems Facing the Special Session of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. DAVID M. POTTS 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following radio talk 
delivered by me over Station WBNX on 
Friday, November 14, 1947, on problems 
facing the special session of Congress: 

Next Monday your Congress will be con¬ 
fronted In special session with problems that 
may shape the destiny of this country and 
the world for years to come. 


I doubt that any other Congress in our short 
history has been compelled by world events 
to meet and attempt to solve such vast and 
grave economic Issuea. That Is why I would 
like to have you consider with me some of 
the factors that have brought this special 
session into being. Speaking as a Republi¬ 
can Member of the House of Representatives, 
I feel very deeply the responsibility that falls 
upon each of us as we sit down in Washing¬ 
ton in legislative session next Monday, the 
17th. We can assume that the eyes and ears 
of the entire world will be watching and 
listening to our every action. In our own 
country the average citizen, worried and 
harassed by the black cloud of inflation, will 
follow anxiously each day’s debate and 
deliberation 

For a moment I would like to discuss some 
of the causes of our present confusing 
dilemma. 

Everyone has a right to ask, 1. How did 
we get into this sorry mess, and 2, How 
are we going to get out of the swirling cur¬ 
rents without permanent damage to our 
national economy and well-being? 

The high cost of living in America is more 
than a political hsue. History has shown 
that free governments frequently come to 
disaster on the rocks of dictatorship and 
totalitarianism because of unsound financial 
practice 

A bankrupt government is usually a weak 
and bewildered government and one of the 
certain symptoms of bankruptcy and con¬ 
fusion la uncontrolled inflation. 

Tlie brutal fact is that we not only have 
at this very moment a serious degree of in¬ 
flation but uncontrolled Inflation itself. 
What really frightens most of the people is 
that they are threatened with more and more 
Inflation because inflation, like power, feeds 
on itself 

You may rightly ask. How did It all begin? 
Some administrators have argued that the 
termination of price control is the chief cause 
of high prices That is like saying that a 
weak dike is the cause of a disastrous flood. 
That does not make sense People living 
111 the lowlands know all too well when the 
floodwaters sweep over their homes and de¬ 
stroy their crops and the lives of their neigh¬ 
bors. that the trouble began back in the 
hills where the spring freshets race down the 
gullies and sweep In growing torrents to form 
the black floodwaters of destruction 

Inflation occurs when the supply of money 
is greater than the supply of goods and serv¬ 
ices Stated in another way. the total price 
of things on the market is usually the total 
amount of money that the people are willing 
to spend This occurs whether or not the 
Government tries to control prices because 
ns we learned by bitter experience recently, 
when price control prevents free exchange, 
the goods go underground and free transac¬ 
tions take place in the so-called black 
maiket 

Thus price control affects only the manu¬ 
facturer or the merchant or the consumer 
who Is unwilling or unable to break the law. 
Inflation was begun when the huge amounts 
of money added to the total money supply 
gathered such momentum that it could not 
be dammed up behind a strong, protecting 
wall. 

In other words, we are simply paying today 
for unsound free spending and defleit financ¬ 
ing practices. 

You have only to recall that the volume 
of money in circulation increased from $6,- 
500,000,000 in 1933 to more than $28,000.- 
000,000 today—an increase of over 400 percent 
in money in circulation. 

It should be borne in mind that during 
these same periods bank deposits end cur¬ 
rency outside banks Increased from $42,600,- 
000,000 in 1933 to $100,000,000,000 during 
recent months. 

This tremendous increase In purchasing 
power is not the cause of inflation—it is in¬ 


flation We should go a step further and 
recall that there was no corresponding in¬ 
crease in production. 

This radical Inflationary policy was fol¬ 
lowed from 1033 right through 1041—before 
we became Involved in war and were com¬ 
pelled to borrow hundreds of billions of dol¬ 
lars more in order to finance our military 
operations all over the world. With the ex¬ 
penditures actually necessary to finance our 
military efforts, no one has any quarrel But 
there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that many of our wartime expenditures were 
extravagant and Just plain foolish. 

As a direct result of he policies followed 
for a decade and a half, policies which were 
aggravated but not created by the war, we 
now have a dangerous degree of inflation 

This was accomplished through taxes de¬ 
signed to discourage Industry from expand¬ 
ing its enormous production facilities and 
by many other devices. It was claimed that 
the cost of living Just had to come up. So a 
philosophy of economy of scarcity was 
adopted. Few of you have forgotten that it 
was decided to remedy the low cost of liv¬ 
ing by ordering the killing of pigs and the 
plowing under of cotton and sharply re¬ 
stricting corn and wheat acreage Remem¬ 
ber the Government payments not to grow 
potatoes 

Meanwhile more and more dollars were 
pumped into circulation More money was 
spent than was raised In taxes, and you know 
how heavy taxation has been. 

Excessive amounts of money were ob¬ 
tained by printing bonds by the bale, plac¬ 
ing them in banks, or selling them to indi¬ 
viduals in order to receive dollar credits In 
exchange 

No one could stop this avalanche, even 
when some of our most astute economists 
foresaw tlie peril and sounded the disaster 
warnings The voices of the minority were 
drowned out by the rumble of the mimeo¬ 
graph machines In the Washington bureaus 

Today the dike has been breached, and the 
inhabitants of our once happy valley have 
been caught In the raging torrent of infla¬ 
tion 

Is it any wonder that the present admin¬ 
istration is confronted with a staggering and 
confusing dilemma and the President has 
now asked the Congress to cooperate with 
him in rescuing the country fiom threaten¬ 
ing disaster? 

Is It any wonder, my friends, that the Con¬ 
gress should now remind Mr Truman that 
cooperation is a two-way street’ 

In effect, in culling this special session of 
Congress, the President, on one hand. Is seek¬ 
ing to have us lepalr the nearly fatal dam¬ 
age to our economy by the heedless spend 
and spend, tax and tux philosophy, and at 
the same time is imploring us to Implement 
the State Department’s feverish first-aid 
program for the sufleilng nations of the 
world. 

It should not be forgotten that more than 
2 years ago the administration was con¬ 
fronted with the problem of removing war¬ 
time controls, with the knowledge that un¬ 
less this was done in a sane ond orderly 
fashion gieat damage might be done to our 
economic structure. 

At first, faced with the certainty that the 
transition from a W'ar to a peacetime econ¬ 
omy would drastically reveal to the people 
the full consequences of unsound policies, 
an ineffective effort was made to perpetuate 
controls. 

When Congress enacted a bill this year to 
provide for a reasonable extension of con¬ 
trols and their orderly and gradual termina¬ 
tion, the bill was vetoed and the Nation was 
suddenly thrown into a period of uncon¬ 
trolled prices at a time when it woa bound to 
work the greatest damage 

Is It any wonder that the housewife in the 
lower income brackets may not yet fully 
realize bow much of the Nation’* total tax 
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bill ihe and her family are paying. And 
remember that thU tax biirden la not limited 
to the amount withheld from the pay enve¬ 
lope In direct taxes. 

Let me put It this way: Every time the 
home maker buys a loaf of bread ahe pays a 
chare of the taxes of the farmer, of the taxes 
of the miller who ground the flour, of the 
taxes of the baker who bakes the bread, and 
of the taxes of the grocer who sold the loaf. 

In this way the Individual American Is 
paying more and more for the excessive high 
cost of Oovernment 

Let’s examine the question of your sky¬ 
rocketing grocery bill 

When we remember that the total food 
bill of tlie Nation for 1946 has been esti¬ 
mated by an agency of the Government Itself 
at approximately $39,000,000,000, the cost of 
Government, wlilch is included In the form 
of taxes paid all the way down from the 
farmer to the pin chaser, becomes thoroughly 
appalling. As a matter of fact, between one- 
quarter and one-third of the total national 
income is being diverted into the dead-end 
street of taxation Thus, you have less and 
less to spend for food and the necessities of 
everyday living. 

In the first session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, which concluded in July of this year, 
the Congress undertook to do something to¬ 
ward reducing the excessive costa of your 
Government. In fact, the Congress sought 
to take drastic and sound action In reducing 
the excessive cost of Government by twice 
passing an income-tax reduction bill which 
would have reduced our Federal tax burden 
by about $4,000,000,000 

It should not be overlooked that a tax 
reduction of $4,000,000,000 woxild have 
amounted to an Inn ease in the take-home 
pay of millions of taxpayers, and this would 
not have been inflationary because It would 
not have Increased the cost of production 

There are undoubtedly many of my lis¬ 
teners who send food packages to relatives 
residing across the sea That Is charity. It 
Is the milk of human kindness Those of 
you who do so are to be congratulated for 
your kindness and generosity. To do so. you 
must, of course, expend some of your own 
money to make the purchase. By doing so 
you make your own economic position less 
secure Every live or ten or more dollars 
you expend for that purpose means you have 
that much less for yourself and jrour own 
family. 

So It is with the Nation And Just as there 
Is a limit to how much an Individual cmi 
spend to send food abroad to his relatives, 
BO there Is with the Nation. Consequently, 
we must decide what Is the limit of our 
ability to continue to so provide for human¬ 
ity abroad 

A very dear friend of mine of international 
reputation recently epltomleed what he con¬ 
sidered our approach should be. He said; 
“Tlxe only way to help an able-bodied man, 
Is to help him to help himself.” I think that 
thought applies to nations as well. 

Is it any wonder therefore that we should 
remind the President and his advisors that 
the people have a right to know how much 
they will have to spend now for relief abroad. 

It Is not ony a question of what we should 
spend for relief but how much we can af¬ 
ford to spend In American dollars and what 
will be the drain not only upon our pocket- 
books but upon our not Inexhaustible sup¬ 
ply of resources 

We can only reach the conclusion that we 
must do our best at this very late hour to 
reestablish out of threatened domestic chaos 
a semblance of order throxigh restoration of 
the principles of sound financing. 

Of course we must meet the challenge 
but we cannot afford to Jeopardize our own 
economy by submitting to continued cries 
of crises. During the war we met all our 
obligations and there Is no reason why we 
cannot do It in peacetime. 


The President has appealed to your oon- 
greselonal leaders for cooperation. But It 
must be conceded Uiat Congreas holds the 
purse strings despite the fact that our efforts 
were thwarted by veto after veto In the first 
session of the Congress. 

The admlnlstraton should realise by now 
that the people have the right to know all 
the facts In ftill detail as they may develop 
from day to day. And the people must be 
allowed to decide for themselves through 
their representatives what direction our 
Government must travel to reach our desti¬ 
nation of lasting peace and prosperity in 
safety. 

The people want to know what we have 
already spent abroad—and what we shall 
be asked to pay now and later for these 
adventures In world-wide relief—and that 
Includes what has already been handed over 
to other countries and what we have been 
committed to ship In wheat, coal, and other 
precious commodities overseas, while Ameri¬ 
cans try to understand the tactics of forcing 
us to eat less and leas at home. The Ameri¬ 
can people have amply demonstrated their 
generous Impulses In feeding the starving 
and clothing the naked of the world. And 
they ore entitled to know all the needs in 
plain English—without bureaucratic cover- 
up and double talk. 


Armistice Dey Addre$$ of Judge 
J. F. T. OXonnor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

or CAXAToamA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
Judge J. F. T. O'Connor, the Breakfast 
Club, Los Angeles, November 6, 1947, 
Armistice program, over KPWB, Warner 
Bros. Pacifle coast hook-up* 

Twenty-nine years ago along tbe snow- 
covered muddy trenches the command rang 
out, ”Cease firing” Church bells tolled, 
whistles shrieked, bands played, crowds filled 
the streets of every city and town all In cele¬ 
bration of the war’s end. There were 8,538.- 
816 soldiers on both sides, the Allies and 
Central Powers—who did not hear the cheers. 
They made tbe supreme sacrifice One hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six thousand were Amer¬ 
icans. In World War I 4,356,000 were mobil¬ 
ized. 

Armistice Day is a solemn occasion, not a 
celebration. The winter snows, the summer 
rains, have these many years fallen on the 
graves of our heroic dead—it was a war to end 
wars—this hope and high purpose found Its 
defeat In the crazed mind of a dictator. 

Armistice Day Is dedicated to the memory 
of those who fell In battle and to honor those 
who carry through life the scars of tbe con¬ 
flict. This day a grateful nation recalls their 
sacrifices and. In a small way, pays its bumble 
tribute. 

This day has a second purpose. It Is to 
analyze the problems of the day, and to sug¬ 
gest a solution. This Is our obligation to the 
soldiers living and dead who preserved our 
liberties. Peace to all men—how can that 
he accomplished? Soon another winter will 
bring terror to the starving people at Europe; 
little children too cold to sleep and nearly too 
hungry to eat—^we must not let them die— 
they are not to blame for the lack of vision 
or the treachery of tbe wmld leaders. Down 


through the ages has come the command* 
’’Suffer little children to come unto me” 
Shall we heed the command or shall they 
perish? 

America has opened its great heart. A 
train leaving our fair city with several car¬ 
loads of food will gather more food as It 
speeds on Its way to the Atlantic coast, and 
then across the ocean to relieve the famished 
people of a war-tom world. This, the idea 
of one man. Drew Pearson. Let another train 
follow with warm clothes, shoes, and blan¬ 
kets—to help a shivering people through the 
cold winter—there Is enoi^b discarded cloth¬ 
ing In American homes to keep Europe warm 

When the war factories were no longoi 
needed to supply our armed forces and those 
of our gallant allies, would it not have been 
a constructive plan to utilize them for the 
manufacture of farm machinery such as 
plows, drags, seeders, binders, mowers, 
threshing machines, garden tools, hoes, rakes 
and send these to Europe together with seed 
of every kind, and, in addition, send founda¬ 
tion stock, cattle and horses and barnyard 
fowl Our Agricultural Department could 
send men experienced In successful farming 
to teach modem methods to our friends 
across the sea. They would become self- 
supporting which should be tbe aim of every 
self-respecting man and woman. Our best 
contribution should be Implements of peace 
rather than engines of war. It Is not too 
late, it would supplement the Marshall plan 
by raising food abroad Instead of here, the 
transportation problem would be solved, 
there would be leas drain on our economy 
resulting in more food for our own people 
at less cost; and fewer dollars would be re¬ 
quired for the needs of Europe, which would, 
in turn, reduce our tax burden. 

This Is not a dream. I can see the fields 
green with growing wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley I can see the cattle grazing In the 
tall grass, tbe alfalfa, and clover. I can sec 
the gardens with corn, potatoes, and every 
kind of vegetable Those of us who have 
lived and worked on a farm know the miracle 
of nature; mother earth responds to the 
touch of the energetic band. This woidd be 
democracy In action This would keep faith 
with the soldier dead and the soldier living 
It would be a fitting dedication of Armistice 
Day. 


Address of Fleet Adm. WiHiam F. Halsey 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 

OP TXMNX8SX1! 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remark.s in 
the Record, 1 Include an address de¬ 
livered by Fleet Adm. William P. Halsey, 
Jr., retired, which he delivered on the 
occasion of the Armistice Day luncheon 
sponsored by the American Legion of 
Memphis, Tenn. It was truly a power¬ 
ful speech. He fairly captivated the 
citizens of the mid-South through his 
personal appearances and through his 
several addresses carried by radio. 

Memphis has become very much inter¬ 
ested In the operations of the Navy be¬ 
cause of three very large establishments 
located in the city during the war. and 
which have been continued. Rear Adm. 
Felix Stump has endeared himself to the 
entire Southland. He is an able naval 
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officer and not only Inspires the troops 
under his training program but receives 
the wholehearted support of all of his 
civilian neighbors. 

Admiral Halsey’s address follows: 

I am honored to Join with you in observ¬ 
ing Armistice Day. It Is fitting that we should 
now honor two generations of Americans 
who gave their lives lor their country in two 
world wars. 

I see many veterans of each of these wars 
here this afternoon Those of you who served 
in both wars will agree that there are sev¬ 
eral points of similarity between the two 

Despite the advances modern civilization 
has made in the science of destruction, wars 
can never be made humanitarian affairs 
War will always mean death and destruction, 
whether by arrow and “Greek fire." or by 
rocket and atom bomb The results are 
always death and misery, both of which the 
WO’Id can well do without. 

Memphis has known the horror of war 
in the loss of her soldier and sailor sons 
who made man’s greatest sacrifice for their 
Nation, on fields and seas far from home. 
We can never replace that loss But the 
means of preventing a recurrence in future 
years lies within our grasp Wc must not 
let ourselves become butter-fingered. 

This Is more easily said than done We 
are used to our democratic way of life, and 
wc like it If we didn't, wo would use the 
liberties It guarantees to change to some 
other way of life Recently we have been 
showered with evidence that a small minor¬ 
ity in our midst is trying to change our form 
of government. This they might do in two 
ways First, persuade us to change It our¬ 
selves. and, second, change It for us. 

Wo can recognize the tactics, for they are 
much the same as those used by the Nazis 
during the war. when they unsuccessfully 
tried to divide the Allies by Instilling doubt. 
Jealousy, and distrust among our leaders and 
our peoples. 

Living Nazis and Fascists, smarting from 
the pain and shame of total defeat, must 
gain groat satiiifactlou from watching the 
disintegration of the winning allied team by 
the same means with which they themselves 
tried to accomplish It. It would be truly 
Ironic if they should sco their wartime aim 
realized during the postwar era 

Our diplomats have an cxticmely difficult 
and delicate Job Theirs is a very straight 
and narrow path to lasting peace and co¬ 
operation between nations The obstacles 
they encounter, and the difflcultlts that beset 
them are too numerous i nd varied to re¬ 
count 

At times their negotiations are so delicate 
that a single outspoken newspaper editorial 
or radio comment may undo months of 
palastaking effort cm their part. If they take 
sides on a controversial Issue, they may be 
accused either of waimongenng or fellow- 
traveling, depending on which bide they take 

In any case, they may be accused of Im¬ 
perialistic motives by radical elements at 
homo or abroad 

Personally, I think our statesmen are doing 
V magnificent lob, despite all obstacles But 
it is a job wc cannot expect them to do alone 
They must have our lull support rather than 
our criticism 

They may make nilnlakcs; no one Is Infal¬ 
lible Yet we must remember thax they know 
far more about their Jobs than wo do, that 
they prsscsb information that Is, fur security 
and other reacons, not uccossiblc to us, and 
that they are making d ffi-ult decisions m 
behalf of the majoilty, and not for isolated 
groups of Individuals 

The present world bltuatlon demands a 
firm and clear-cut foreign policy on the part 
of the United Slates The first requirement 
for such a policy is the wholehearted support 
of the American people. The eecond Ib the 


confidence of the people In their chosen 
diplomats. 

Any show of disunity, indecision, and dis¬ 
agreement regarding our foreign policy 
merely serves to weaken our position in the 
eyes of the world 

This reminds me of the story of a famous 
admiral While a young lieutenant, he was 
officer of the deck when his ship was navi¬ 
gating a very tricky channel. The civilian 
pilot told the helmsman to steer to star¬ 
board. At the same time the captain ordered 
him to Btocr to port. To avoid an accident 
by the confused helmsman, the young lieu¬ 
tenant calmly said, “Steady as you go ’* The 
helmsman obeyed the compiomise order and 
an accident was avoided 

Wc must remember that a helmsman's Job 
Is at best difficult It becomes dangerous if 
both passengers and crew shout conflicting 
orders from every side Instead of loud criti¬ 
cism and conflicting advice, our helmsmen 
need the same cooperation that any com¬ 
mander expects from those on board in order 
to run his shin in the best possible manner. 

In the Third Fleet, our ships had to be 
efficient. Their crews had to be prepared 
to cany out the orders and implement the 
decisions of the captain and his seniors. 
Evciy man on eveiy ship had an important 
part to play, whether he waa a cook, radio¬ 
man, storekeeper, or gunner’s mate The 
same la true In the pe.'cetime Navy, and the 
same is true In our country ns a whole 

When an apparently small Item, such as 
giving up meat on Tuesdays and poultry on 
Thursdays, can have o dcc.dcd effect on our 
foreign policy, then It becomes obvious that 
every American must take an active Interest 
In his Government’s relations with the rest 
of the world and give his representatives the 
support their responsibilities demand 

National military and naval sticiigth Is a 
tangible form of our support If we wish a 
permanent peace, not only for ourselves, but 
for the entire world as well, either the United 
Staues or the United Nations must have the 
capacity to repel aggicsslve states 

I hope the United Nations will work, but 
It will take some time to organize and equip 
a world police force of a slzo and strength 
ad^'quate to prevent aggression and maintain 
peace. Until that time we should let no 
natlo ‘ « i; '• ' • * tlal aggiebsors out¬ 

class . 

By remaining strong on land, at sea, and 
in the air. we discourai,e aggression and pro¬ 
mote world peace—we lend force and mean¬ 
ing to the words cf our diplomats—and we 
guarantee that our way of life v/ill not bo 
changed by any force more sinister than our 
own free v/lll 

That's what I mean by ■ • ■ < , - 

Government. Its leaders, and ' » . 

tlvcs It Is not war talk, for if we are strung, 
there can be no fear or war I do not advo¬ 
cate censorship In any way, shape, or form, 
but I do advocate clear thinking before we 
echo the alarming fcais ard arciisatlons of a 
miuoi’iiy who set themselves up aa experts 

Wc must make it plain to our Government 
and to every nalloii that we will back It to 
the limit Only m the knowledge of our 
power and unity can our reDreaenUdveb cj:ei- 
cl.se the full miyht of their convictions 

In the years following the first Armistice 
Day, the demociacies made a ininlake and 
tho CiiCCis cf It wcic all but dl.sa.stious His¬ 
tory can repeat ItEclf, taut It need not ii we 
fne^ K’ahties with clear vhion, and not 
thiCugh ic.-^ e-coloicd glpstcs 

Hic finest memorial to our gallant dead 
of tvvo vcild VvVrs would be a guaranty lhat 
there wdl never be need to cclebiate tbc end 
of a thh'd Tnc boys who didn’t come back 
dcccivo GomeLhlng more lasting and beneficial 
than monuments of stone and taionse They 
died foi peace that wc might live In peace. 
Wc mu&t not let them down, we will not let 
them down if America remains united. 


March of Freedom 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 

OF ABIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday November 18, 1947 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to unanimous con¬ 
sent granted by the House, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Congressional Record an 
article from the November 6. 1947, issue 
of the Arizona Daily Sun of Flagstaff, 
Ariz, which Includes a poem, entitled 
“March of Freedom.” written in 1945 by 
James Patrick McGovern, special Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of that newspaper, 
and dedicated by him to national wel¬ 
fare, with the thought that it “may be 
found expressive of the American ideals 
our country has fought for in the past, 
Is fighting for in the present, and is des¬ 
tined to fight for m the future”: 

SUN MAN'S VnSE TO BE INSCRIBED IN LEGION 
HOME 

The following poem, entitled “March of 
Freedom,’’ written In January 1945 for tho 
American Legion, by James Patrick McGov¬ 
ern. special Washington correspondent for 
the Arizona Daily Sun, Is to be Inscribed on 
a wall panel In tho new home of the Bethes- 
da-Chevy Chase Post, No 106. at Bethesda, 
Md, of which Captain McGovern Is a 
member: 

"MARCH or FREEDOM 

“Our valor now makes live each yesterday 

Of bitter struggle wreathed with heroes’ 
deeds, 

Since first our fathers blazed their daunt¬ 
less way 

Through virgin tracts and sowed their 
hearths’ new seeds 

Our homes then grew in beauty, love, and 
peace 

Within the fortress of our fruitful land. 

Which promised that our State would never 
cease 

As long as Justice ruled tho heart and 
hand 

But freedom Is an evcr-rcstless sea; 

It must be always wooed and won again. 

To change Is life, to strive Is destiny. 

The rust was never deep for sword and 
pen 

Our future thus must give our past Its duo 

Of victory again, of peace more true ’’ 

—James Patrick McGovern. 


Relations With Russia 


EXTENSION OP' REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KrNTUCIiY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. November 20,1947 

Mr BARICLEY Mr PrcMdf’nt, I ask 
unammoiL. comment that an rddross deal¬ 
ing \;iLli our rclaanns viLli Ru/_ia, do- 
liveicd by (be £?crTctriy oi State in Chi¬ 
cago, Novombrr 18 winch hax been re- 
fci red to tin:, morning by ilic jiinioi Sen¬ 
ator from New Jci.sey I Mr Smith!, be 
piiiilccl m the Appendix of the Record. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record. 
as follows: 

ADDHESS BT THX HOMORABUC GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 

secrktart of state, at a dinner sponsored 

JOIHTLT BT THE CHICAGO OOtJHCU. ON POEKIGH 

RELATIONS AND THE CHICAGO CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE, PALMER HOUSE. CHICAGO, ILL.. 

TUCSDAT, KOVlllJBER Z8, 1947 

The American people, I believe, have s 
sound understanding of the basic principles 
and objectives of our foreign policy. Those 
have been expressed on many occasions by 
responsible officials of this Government t>e> 
ginning with the Preeident. They are un¬ 
derstandable. X believe, to you all because 
they have their origin in the American con¬ 
science and in the deeply rooted traditions 
of our people. No American, I am sure, 
questions the desirability of this country 
promoting wherever It can the right of peo¬ 
ple to govern themselves and the rule of im¬ 
partial law as against the exercise of ar¬ 
bitrary power. These principles require no 
elaboration. But. true as they are. such gen¬ 
eralities do not always serve to clarify for 
our people the current problems with which 
we are now faced They do not In them¬ 
selves answer the question. “What is It all 
about?” They do not in thenuelves provide 
an answer as to why at almost every turn we 
find ourselves in disagreement with another 
power with whom we were so recently allied 
in the common cause I shall tonight con¬ 
iine myself to the problems relating to one 
area of the world which at the moment are 
occupying the attention of the administra¬ 
tion and the Congress and with which In an¬ 
other aspect I will be dealing at the meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers which 
opens In London. November 26 That Is the 
related problem of the revival of the Euro¬ 
pean community and the peace settlements 
with Germany and Austria. I shall try to 
avo^d overslmpliftcatlon on the one hand and 
bewildering detail on the other. 

In my statement before the committees of 
Congress on November 10, I laid great stress 
on the entity known as Europe and its Im¬ 
portance to the world and to the United 
States in particular. So Important to the 
understanding of our present problem Is the 
meaning of the European conunualty that 
at the expense of repetition I will restate it. 
Europe, or what through centuries has been 
known os Europe, Is a community of nations 
which despite racial and religious differ¬ 
ences, commercial rivalries, and sporadic 
Internecine wars has developed governmental 
procedures and an advanced civilization We 
are a part of that civilization Our national 
traditions—the foundation on which our en¬ 
tire civilization rests—hud their counter¬ 
part, if not their origin. In some part of this 
Etiropean community. 

Europe Is a natural grouping of states de¬ 
signed by geography and history to function 
as a community If It Is to function well. Be¬ 
cause of the character of Its people, the na¬ 
tions comprising the European community 
function harmoniously and effectively only 
H they are permitted to operate of their 
own free will The logic of history would 
appear to dictate the necessity of this com¬ 
munity drawing closer together not only for 
Its own survival, but lor the stability, pros¬ 
perity, and peace of the entire world. 

Due to the Nazi attempt to subjugate the* 
entire European community, Europe was 
plunged into a great war. The central ques¬ 
tion that arose at the end of this war was 
in effect what was to be the future of this 
European community. Was it to be restored 
to a position of st^ility so It could work 
out Its own problem, or was It to be kept In 
a state of permanent dependency and even¬ 
tual absorption into a system alien to Its 
traditions and civilization? 

It is generally recognized that the major 
responsibility for finally crushing nszllsm 
devolved upon three powers, none of which 


can be strictly (dassed as a continental Euro¬ 
pean state. The efforts of two of these pow¬ 
ers have been eonsistently directed since the 
military victory toward the restoration of the 
European community to its former status. 
They have been so directed partly out of 
compassion but primarily, I think, because 
they recognized the historical fact that a 
revived, revitalized Europe Is necessary to a 
peaceful and prosperous world order. 

For centuries Europe occupied a pre¬ 
eminent position and exercised a dominant 
Influence In International affairs. Before the 
recent war it was one of the two highly in¬ 
dustrialized areas on earth and enjoyed a 
correspondingly high standard of living. To¬ 
day Europe Is devastated and dispirited, but 
once It r^ains strength and confidence It 
will draw on its store of resources, ener¬ 
gies. skills, and spiritual qualities and again 
make major contributions to world progress. 
This is the goal of those who are genuinely 
devoted to the cause of European recovery. 

Unfortunately. It has become apparent 
that the third great power which contrib¬ 
uted so much to the common victory evi¬ 
dently does not share that purpose. For 
reasons that are still obscure. It Is endeavor¬ 
ing apparently to prolong the present unsat¬ 
isfactory state of affairs Indefinitely. If this 
purpose prevails, obviously the prosperous 
European cornmimlty we knew before the war 
cannot be reestablished within the foresee¬ 
able future 

This brings me to an Important conclu¬ 
sion It la this divergence of purpose con¬ 
cerning the future of Europe which Is the 
cause of many of the present differences be¬ 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia. 
The divergence is not due to any direct clash 
between the national Interests of these 
powers 

It is my belief that If Europe is restored 
as a solvent and vigorous community, this 
Issue will have been decided and the dis¬ 
turbing confilct between ourselves and the 
Soviets. Insofar as Europe Is concerned, will 
lessen 

It seems evident that as regards European 
recovery, the enlightened self-interest of the 
United States coincides with the best in¬ 
terest of Europe itself and of all those who 
desire to see conflicts of whatever nature 
resolved, so that the world can devote Its 
full attention and energy to the progressive 
improvement of the well-being of mankind. 
The place to begin that process Is Europe 

I have referred to the fact that Europe 
formerly stood as a strong, and constructive 
element of the world's economy and politi¬ 
cal order. Its trade, both among the Euro¬ 
pean countries themselves and with other 
regions, was a major factor In the interna¬ 
tional exchange of commodities and serv¬ 
ices and was a direct stimulus to productiv¬ 
ity throughout the world. The stabilizing 
Influence which Europe as a concert of in¬ 
dependent nations exercised on the remainder 
of the world was a basic factor In assuring 
the security of our own nations—a fact 
which we acknowledged by twice committing 
our total resources to the preservation of the 
Integrity of the continental community, free 
of single-power domination. 

The near collapse of Europe has left weak¬ 
ness where once there ^as strength, and has 
created In effect a political and economic 
vacuum. It Is certainly not oiu* purpose to 
exploit the situation by filling the vacuum 
with American power. The map of Europe 
today bears witness to our true Intentions. 
West of the line where the Allied armies met, 
nations in their own way are grappling with 
their postwar problems, each In accordance 
with Its distinctive institutions and tradi¬ 
tions. free of external pressure. The pro¬ 
posal of the United States to assist In the 
recovery of the nations that responded to 
the suggestion of June 6 has no purpose 
other than to restore Europe as a self-sup¬ 
porting community of states and to ttfxni- 
nate as speedily as possible dependence upon 


us for aid. It is unfortunate that only Ifl 
European states felt free to participate In 
the Paris Conference on Economic Coopera¬ 
tion. This Government Is willing to coop¬ 
erate with every nation that pledges a gen¬ 
erous effort to the oommon cause of Euro¬ 
pean recovery. 

We are now Intimately working to this 
and with governments of varied political 
complexions—some constitutional mon¬ 
archies and some republics both with Social¬ 
ist ministers, some controlled by conserva¬ 
tive elemente, and eome constituted on 
coalitions. This is a fact that everyone can 
see, and It should dispel completely the 
propagandJstlc assertions that we seek to 
Impose the American pattern on others. 

Much has been said about the various free¬ 
doms. about democracy, about the right of 
people and of nations to determine for them¬ 
selves without restraint the forms of gov¬ 
ernment they desire. Much has also bsen 
said regarding the desire of the United States 
Government to influence other nations to 
follow what we believe we follow with con¬ 
stantly increasing success—that is a philoso¬ 
phy of government dedicated to the freedom 
and welfare of the Individual. That is our 
earnest desire. It is certainly not Imperial¬ 
istic and it does not Indicate a passion for 
war 

We realize that wo cannot expect the same 
conceptions to be held by all countries. Dif¬ 
ferent races, different traditions, different 
histories and rates of development lead to 
different results, but on lundameutals I 
think we find a general agreement among 
peoples the world aroimd. 

If the United States entertained any Idea 
of extending American Influence or domina¬ 
tion over Europe, our policy would not be 
directed toward ending European dependency 
upon this country, but toward perpetuating 
that relationship. The clarity of the record 
and of our Intentions, however, has not pre¬ 
vented Soviet officials and Communist groups 
elsewhere from waging with increasing venom 
a calculated campaign of vilification and 
distortion of American motives In foreign 
affairs. These opponents of recovery charge 
the United States with Imperialist design, 
aggressive purposes, and finally with a desire 
to provoke a third world war. 

I wish to state emphatically that there la 
no truth whatsoever In these charges, and 
I add that those who make them are fully 
aware of this fact. 

What Is the record? We have annexed no 
territory. We have not used the greatest 
military power and military resources ever 
assembled to acquire for the United States a 
special-privileged position, cither political or 
economic Furthermore, since the close of 
boetiUtles the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain have voluntarily reduced the area of their 
sovereignty In the world. Colonial areas and 
dependent people have been assisted to 
achieve full Independence. New countries 
have emerged from under the United States 
and British flags to take their place as mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations. 

While the western democracies have been 
reducing the area of their sovereignty, one 
country has taken the opposite road. The 
Soviet Union has in effect considerably ex¬ 
panded her frontiers. Since 1939 she has de 
facto annexed territory comprising an area 
of more than 280,000 square miles, with a 
population of some 22,000,000 people. 

The American proposal for assistance to 
Europe la directed toward production, con¬ 
struction, and recovery. It is a genuinely 
cooperative undertaking, which is being 
worked out in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and with careful regard for the sov¬ 
ereignty of nations. Indeed, this joint en¬ 
deavor by the United States and 16 Euro¬ 
pean states Is a clear and convincing dem- 
onatratlon of oo<^)eratlon freely given, to 
achieve the oommon good. Ae sn^, It per¬ 
fectly reflecta one of the basic precepts of 
democracy. 
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TliU OovenunexLt xecagntett that elementa 
of uncertainty are Involved In so vast and 
complex an undertaking. But we believe 
that the promise of success more than justi¬ 
fies the risks. We are completely convinced 
that the risks of not attempting to restore 
Europe are far greater than those involved 
In taking positive action as now proposed. 
We recognize that our people will be called 
upon to share their goods still In short sup¬ 
ply and will have to forego filling a portion 
of their own requirements until the greater 
needs of Europe have been met This Is a 
direct contradiction of the allegation that 
we are seeking to dump surplus goods In 
Europe In order to avoid tho depressing ef¬ 
fects of oversupply. This particular charge 
of dumping must have a strange sound to 
those Europeans now desperately seeking 
tho very essentials of life. And it must 
sound equally odd to Americans who are 
standing with money In hand impatient to 
buy goods which wo are sending to Europe 
to meet a moie urgent need. But such is 
tho breath of propaganda. 

1 should like In this connection to make 
a few comments regarding propaganda in 
general and particularly with regard to the 
debates and procedure of the United Nations 
Assembly It reems desirable to analyze the 
situation somewhat and clear up some of 
the issues prior to the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in London. 

During tho meeting of the United Nations 
Assembly there was a great deal said, with 
considerable vituperation, regarding the at¬ 
titude of the Government and people of tho 
United States toward the Soviet Union, along 
with the direct accusation that a war spirit 
was bemg fomented by our pi ess and by dis¬ 
tinguished citizens who were named A por¬ 
tion of this, tho major poition 1 assume, was 
intended for pure propaganda purposes But 
I also assume that there may have been some 
genuine feeling that the purposes of this 
Government and the attitude of most of the 
American press were definitely hostile to the 
Soviet Union As a responsible official of the 
United States Government I would like to see 
more restraint than is sometimes exhibited 
In discussions of international issues. 

But as regards the critical attitude lecently 
manifested In this country toward the Soviet 
Union. I should like to distinguish between 
this effect and Its cause To determine that 
cause It is necessary to go back at least ns 
far ns the summer of 1945, immediately fol¬ 
lowing the German surrcndci At that time 

1 think it w£fs a fact that the people of tho 
United States had as high a regard, or I might 
better put it, appreciation, for tho Soviet 
people and their sacrifices, and for the Soviet 
Army and its leaders, as they held for any 
other people In the world But today, only 

2 years later, are charged with a definite 
hostility toward the Soviet Union and its peo¬ 
ple, which constitutes a complete change in 
our attitude since the summer of 1945. 

I recognize this effect I would not char¬ 
acterize it as hostile But the important 
question is, what produced this tremendous 
change in our national feeling and atti¬ 
tude? The truth ns I see it is that from the 
termination of hostilities down to the present 
time the Soviet Government has consistently 
followed a course which was bound to arouse 
resentment of our people. 

Just what the purpose of this remarkable 
procedure has been, particularly during 1946, 
I have been at a loss to determine. So many 
of the actions of that gi.vcrnment were pro¬ 
vocative without any other evident purpose. 
I have endeavored to find at least a partial 
explanation In the historical characteristics 
of the Russian Government and Its officials 
through a long period of years and not solely 
related to the present regime. While some 
light can th^ be cast on the problem it 
does not, even in a small way, explain why a 
government should proceed with apparent 
dellberatlou to destroy the invaluable asset 
of high regard and good will which it pos¬ 


sessed in the attitude of the American peo¬ 
ple and why it should deliberately provoke 
such animosities os are evident at this time. 

The people of this country are God-fearing 
people They have been very patient in their 
attitude toward misrepresentation of their 
actions and motives when their only purpose 
has been to help the other fellow. Today 
our people have been virtually driven into 
a state of active resentment and, having been 
goaded to this point, they are accused of hav¬ 
ing lighted and stoked this great fire of public 
resentment This last is propaganda, yes, of 
the most brazen and contemptuous char¬ 
acter But since it affects tho very stability 
of the world, it is time to call a halt to such 
Inflammatory practices. 

I am not pessimistic regarding the preg- 
ress made by the United Nations during the 
recent A'^^sembly meeting The fact that the 
world has a forum for free debate is In itself 
a hopeful portent for the future Tho fact 
that debates have sometimes included more 
of vituperation or diatribe than of logic or 
adherence to the facts was unfortunate, but 
in the long run, I think, merely incidental, 
and an always present pocslbility in any dem¬ 
ocratic debate Tho Organization did pass 
through a serious struggle, but I think it 
emerged without Iocs of potential strength. 
The question now is. Where do we go from 
here? Which leads me to tho coming Con¬ 
ference of Foreign Ministers in London 

Tho problem of restoring tho European 
community inevitably raises in acute form 
the problem of Germany. Tho restoration of 
Europe involves tho restoration of Germany. 
Without a icvlval of German production 
there can be no revival of Europe’s economy. 
But wo must be very careful to see that a 
revived Germany could not again threaten 
the Euiopeau community 

I am not speaking of the revival of Ger¬ 
many In a military nense Thcie can be no 
question of the absolute necessity of keeping 
Germany disarmed and demlliiarlz’'d To¬ 
day. Germany is completely disarmed 
Measures have been proposed by the United 
States and supported by the United King¬ 
dom and Prance to insure the continued de¬ 
militarization of Germany for 40 years Thus 
far the Soviet Union has, indirect, rejected 
that proposal, by wholesale amendments of 
its purpose, but the offer still stands 

Tho revival of German militarism, how¬ 
ever, Is not the only Important factor in¬ 
volved in the relationship of Germany to a 
rcstoied Euiope There is an imperative 
neces«5ity for safeguards to insure that the 
economic power of Germany shall not bo 
used by a future German Government as a 
weapon for the furtherance of cxcluoively 
German policies This poses admittedly a 
complicated and dlffirult problem An at¬ 
tempt artificially to limit German peacetime 
economy could easily prevent the cbscntlal 
revival of German production to an extent 
that would render impossible the economic 
revival of Europe 

The answer to the problem would appear 
to relate primarily to the iuLuie role and 
functioning of the gi’cat industrial complex 
In the Ruhr The United States believes 
that safeguards must be set up to insure 
that tho lesouiccs and industrial potential 
of the Ruhr, particularly in respect of coal 
and steel, should nou be left under the ex¬ 
clusive control of any future Gorman Gov¬ 
ernment, but should be used for the benefit 
of the European community as a whole 

The chaige has frequently been made that 
the United States In its policy has sought to 
give priority or Intends to give priority to 
restoration of Germany ahead of those of the 
other countries of Europe The truth is 
that far from having been accorded a pref¬ 
erence over any Allied country, German it- 
covery has lagged so far behind that of the 
other countries of Europe as to retard the 
whole effort for European recovery. At tho 
present time industrial production In west¬ 
ern Germany Is less than one-half that of 


prewar. The food supplies axe aerloualy be¬ 
low the minimum requirement for health 
and efficiency and German foreign trade Is 
only a small fraction of Its former dimen¬ 
sion. In fairness to the American taxpayer 
who has been contributing hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars annually to support tho peo¬ 
ple in the American zone, Germany must be 
made self-supporting as quickly as possible. 
With safeguards against any revival of Ger¬ 
man militarism and with measures to assure 
the utilization of the basic products of the 
Ruhr for the good of the European commu¬ 
nity as a whole. I believe that Europe and 
the wot Id will be adequately protected 
against the danger of future German dc mi- 
nation In Ihecc circumstances it should be 
possible to proceed to the establishment of 
a provisional central authority in a feder¬ 
ated German elate, and to the final framing 
of a peace BCttlement We shall earnestly 
endeavor at the Conference in London to 
make progress along those lines. 

Now 1 have tried to give you a picture of 
ccitam of our major inlern.itlonal problems. 
These are not tho only problems with which 
wo arc dealing There are other areas of tho 
world In which we f.acc sltuntlous of Immense 
complexity and gravity But what I have told 
you this evening may give you a better id'^a 
of tho character of our International prob¬ 
lems as a whole and of our approach to them. 

Wp are aware of the seriousness and extent 
of the campaign which Is being directed 
against us as one of the bulwarks of western 
civilization Wo are not blind to any of the 
forms which this attack assumoc And we do 
not propose to stand by and watch the disin¬ 
tegration of the International community to 
which we belong 

But at the same time we are aware of our 
strength, and of tho fact that there Ls groat 
need m many countries for our help and cur 
friendship Wo can afford to discount the 
alarms and excursions intended to distract 
us, and to proceed with calm determination 
along the paih which our traditions have de¬ 
fined 

I will pppronch this conference in London 
with an epen mind and will seek only for a 
Ecund besis for agieemrnt I will sock to 
avoid Btctcmentfi lor mere popular or propa¬ 
ganda effect, no matter what tho provocation. 
It is my purpose to concentrate solely on find¬ 
ing an acceptable basis of agreement to ter¬ 
minate the present tragic stalemate and to 
speed tho advent of a new era of peace and 
hope for Europe and the world. 


The Voice of America in Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

or NEW JEOSET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, Secre¬ 
tary Marshall in his Chicago speech on 
Tuesday last put bold emphasis on the 
propaganda which the Soviet-Russian 
Government is conducting against the 
United States. That he chose to do this 
on the eve of his departure for the B’or- 
eign Ministers Conference in London 
has given his remarks extraordinary im¬ 
portance. The effect of his speech has 
been to emphasize even further the im¬ 
portance of establishing an adequate in¬ 
formation program that will enable the 
United States to tell the truth to the 
hundreds of millions of people through¬ 
out the world who are exposed dally to 
the stream of vltroUc anti-Unlted States 
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propaganda coming out of Moscow and 
from Russia's satellite communistic 
dominated countries. 

During this last summer the Joint 
Senate and House group, authorized by 
the Congress, visited the capitals of 
Europe to study our over-all information 
program. As cochairman of this com¬ 
mittee I made a radio broadcast last 
week over the Columbia Broadcasting 
Bystem giving a general summary of our 
observations. The full report of the com¬ 
mittee is now being prepared and will 
be reported to the Congress in the near 
future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
radio addrc''^, entitled "The Voice of 
America In Europe,” printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There be.ng no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

As chairman of the Senate group of the 
Smith-Mundt congroasionol committee In- 
ve'=;tigr/tmg our Voice of America program 
abro.id, I have Just returned to the United 
States from a 2-months’ study of the new 
war that’s going on In Europe It Is a war 
of words, directed against the United States 
by RuBBia and her satellite countries oper¬ 
ating from behind the iron curtain. The 
Invective that has been turned loose against 
vs by these countries In their effort to force 
communism on Western Europe Is so vicious 
as to bo almost unbelievable to anyone who 
hasn’t actually heard it We are accused of 
virtually every political and moral crime un¬ 
der the sun. Our democracy is decried os an 
instrument to enslave our people. The radio 
is the chief weapon by which this war of 
words is being blasted at us. but it is not the 
only weapon It is being carried on by paid 
rumor-mongers, and in the Communist-con¬ 
trolled press of the countries which wish to 
be friendly with us It la being carried on tn 
dozens of other ways more subtle perhaps, 
but none the less effective. 

My experiences and mv observations on 
this Investigating trip Impel me to tise every 
means at my disposal to try to let the Amer¬ 
ican people know what Is happening to us 
In Europe. They also Impel me to do every¬ 
thing Within ray power to convince the Con¬ 
gress of the necessity for strengthening the 
Voice of America as one of the key steps in 
overcoming the effects of the propaganda 
that Is being uced against us, 

Flr'it. let me outline to you what I mean 
by the Voice of America The Voice of 
America Is the International Infoimatlou 
progiam now being conducted on a limited 
scale by our State Department. It takes in 
our international short-wave radio programs 
directed to the countries of the world in some 
24 languages It includes some 69 American 
lib**aries operated In half a hundred foreign 
countries. It encompasses our exchange of 
persons program with otlisr countries under 
which American teachers and specialists In 
the sciences and arts go to these countries 
at their invitation to assist them, and under 
which we encourage students, teachers, and 
others to come to the United States to study, 
and give us the benefit of their own cultures. 
Zt Includes also the dally informational news 
services to our embassies throughout the 
world to keep them informed of the news 
from America and to enable them to pass 
It on to any persons in foreign countries who 
wish to publish it or otherwise disseminate it. 

In short, the Voice of America is our own 
instniment for projecting a full and fair 
picture of the United States to the other 
ziatlons of the world. 

This effort to tell the truth about the 
United States has taken on vastly Increased 
importance as a result of this new war of 
words that bat been directed against us In 
Europe Its importance is further enhanced 
In the light of the efforts we have been mak¬ 


ing to relieve hunger In the war-ridden 
countries of Europe and the Par Bast. And 
it becomes of transcendent impotranoe now 
that wo are at the point of providing addi¬ 
tional billions through the Marshall plan In 
aid to these countrlw In our efforts to fore¬ 
stall ohaoe and prevent starvation abroad. 

It boa been our sincere hope that Russia, 
and all the satellite countries would partici¬ 
pate in this humanitarian effort. Russia 
not only has refused to do so, but Moscow 
has applied pressures on the satellite coun¬ 
tries to prevent their participation. Russia 
has not only declined to Join In this effort, 
but she has organized a consolidated Com¬ 
munist propaganda service, with headquar¬ 
ters in Belgrade in a concerted move to de¬ 
stroy our European recovery program. This 
is all part of her plan to impose communism 
on Europe for Russia well knows that com¬ 
munism can thrive only on chaos and human 
misery, that a happy, well-fed population 
does not turn to her type of dictatorship. 
The Moscow plan is to divide, and then 
absorb 

Our present Voice of America, in the light 
of these new needs is whelh inadequate to 
meet the needs of our country. It must be 
stienglhened far beyond our previous con¬ 
ceptions of Its size and scope 

Congress has become aware of the need 
for this expansion, and at the last session 
directed the investigation by the committee 
of which I am co-chairman The legislation 
needed for the expansion of our International 
Information service is even now before Con¬ 
gress, In the form of the Mundt bill, giving 
congressional authorization for these activ¬ 
ities, which hitherto has been lacking The 
Mundt hill was passed by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives by a substantial bipartisan ma¬ 
jority last June It has been cnrefu’ly con¬ 
sidered by the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee and has been reported out to the Sen¬ 
ate, where It is now on the calendar for 
action by that body I hope for early Senate 
approval of this bill with aomc strengthening 
amendments which now seem to bo desliable. 

In order to assess the value of our Voice 
of America as it is now conducted, as well as 
to determine the need for the expanded pro¬ 
gram. our coimnlttee this summer spent 2 
months in an exhaustive investigation ol the 
subject Its members visited all the coun¬ 
tries of Europe except Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Ireland, 

We found In every countrv wa visited that 
we are losing this war of words Our own 
Voice of America is pitifully weak compared 
not only with the efforts of Russia and her 
Communist featellltes, but compared also with 
the efforts In the same field that are being 
made by friendly countries such as Great 
Britain and France 

Russia has turned loose against us a 
propaganda machine of Incalculable size and 
effectiveness No one can even estimate the 
resources that are being poured Into It It 
employ.^ every kind of device of mass com¬ 
munication to din into the ears of the popu¬ 
lations of every country of the world, the lies 
and distortions by which she hopes to keep 
the world In chaos and ultimately to con¬ 
trol it. The grist for this gigantic propa¬ 
ganda machine comes direct from Moscow 
with almost every act of her government, 
and every speech by her representatives at 
the United Nations designed for propaganda 
value In the war of ideologies. 

Among the nations that are friendly to 
us the importance of adequate International 
information programs has long been recog¬ 
nized. Even today Britain, under an aus¬ 
terity program which has reduced her gov¬ 
ernmental expenditures to the barest mlnl- 
mums, spends some $40,000,000 a year on 
these activities as compared with the meager 
$12,000,000 appropriated for our Voice of 
America for the current fiscal year. 

Everywhere we went in Europe we were 
asked. "Why doesn’t the United States, with 
its commanding position in world affairs and 
Its vast international reBponslbUities. make 


a greater effort to assure that its story is 
told abroad, and that the facts about its 
policies and purposes sre made known to 
other peoples?*’ The answer to that ques¬ 
tion, of course, le that we as a Nation have 
not yet recognized the Importance, as a fac¬ 
tor in world peace, of having other countries 
understand our policies and purposes. 

On all Bides we saw evidences of the extent 
to which misrepresentations of the United 
States and Its policies are prevalent. We 
were asked in many places whether, for ex¬ 
ample, there was any truth to the Russian 
charges that we were seeking imperialistic 
control over Greece, Turkey, and of all the 
countries we are trying to aid. There was 
all too little knowledge of the aid plan as 
It was enunciated originally by Secretary 
Marshall in hla Harvard speech last June 
In which ho clearly stated our motives. The 
Paris Conference of 16 nations to survey the 
needs of Europe was pictured as a device of 
the United States to clamp selfish controls 
on these countries, Instead of as the device 
of free countries to work out by themselves 
the basis on which aid could be made effec¬ 
tive for their peoples. Wo were acciised by 
our detractors of controlling this conference 
despite the fact that we were not even rep¬ 
resented there, but the people of Europe—at 
least vast numbers of them, never heard the 
truth 

I believe so Implicitly In the necessity for 
telling the truth to these people, and In the 
urgency of so doing, that I have today re¬ 
quested Secretary Marshall to prepare, for 
our use In Congress, a plan for expanding our 
Voice of America operations throughout the 
world to a scale which he deems adequate to 
meet the new demands created by Russia’s 
organization of the Comintern and by the 
Marshall plan Itself. 

I have suggested to him that we start from 
scratch In our new consideration of our in¬ 
formation service in the light of the changed 
conditions; that this new plan be engineered 
to meet the realities of the European situa¬ 
tion as we have found It. and that the plan 
be provided as speedily as possible so that 
the Congress may give it the earliest possible 
attention 

In closing. I want to emphasize that it la 
not my desire, nor the desire of any respon¬ 
sible Ameilcan with whom I have talked 
about this problem, to have our country en¬ 
gage In the kind of propaganda war that la 
being carried on against us Every effort in 
our own International Information program 
should be directed toward telling the simple 
truth about the United States to the other 
peoples of the world. We should be factually 
accurate; so scrupulously accurate that no 
one can successfully challenge us. And we 
should speak over such commanding facili¬ 
ties that our voice can be beard wherever 
there are people who want to hear us. 

The United States, despite the attacks be¬ 
ing made on us by communism, has a vast 
reservoir of good will everywhere in the 
world. We must, for the sake of our friends 
In these countries, as well os for our own sake, 
let them know the truth about our own de¬ 
mocracy, and about oxu: hopes and aspiratloos 
for world peace. 


The Value of Humor 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

or XXNTUCKT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 2b, 1947 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. I fisk 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
an address delivered in Beloit. Wis.. by 
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our colleague the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin fMr, Wiliy]. 

The address was on the subject of the 
value of humor. It was delivered at a 
dinner of the Rock County Wisconsin 
Republican organization and It marked 
the appearance on October 13 of Senator 
Wiley's book Laughing With Congress. 
It Is my understanding that many of the 
Members of Congress are mentioned in 
the book, and I therefore think this ad¬ 
dress is of particular interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Humor’s Value for a Better America 
(Address by the Honorable Alexander Wiley, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, at 
the Rock County Republican dinner In 
Beloit, Wls. October 7, 1947. Dinner 
marked publication on October 13, 1947, 
of Senator Wiley's book Laughing With 
Congress, by Crown Publishers, New York) 
I am grateful for this opportunity to ap¬ 
pear before this fine group in the good city 
of Beloit. I wont you to know how much 1 
appreciate your courtesy and your kind re¬ 
ception to my book 

I will keep my remarks very brief As was 
once said about a speech- “The longer the 
spoke the more the tire" Or, as another 
fellow put it: “Be bright, be brief, be gone," 
or, “If you can't strike oil in 20 minutes, stop 
boring ” 

VISITS TO BELOIT 

As you so well know, the Congress has been 
in almost continuous session for so long that 
I have been unable to get back to Beloit as 
often as I would like Even now. ns you 
know. I am preparing to leave again for 
Washington to be on hand early in November 
for the sessions of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which will consider the Euro¬ 
pean-aid program. So, it may be some time 
before I get back to see you kind folks again 
Nevertheless, you can be sure that the mem¬ 
ory of these very pleasant hours together 
will long be a source of deep gratification to 
me Moreover, I will take back with me your 
frank reactions and suggestions on Wiscon¬ 
sin and national affairs 

SUBJECT OF LAUGHING WITH CONGRESS 

I would just like to say to you a few words 
about the book to which you have so kindly 
referred As I state in my introduction to 
the took, my primary reason for its prepara¬ 
tion is to help spread a bit of good cheer on 
what is often a sadly misunderstood sub¬ 
ject—the United States Congress—to show 
the human side of the Congress All of us. 
as 1 mention in the book, need a sense of 
humor in these trying times. 

The Book of Books, as you know, is crowded 
with instructions to man to “rejoice always," 
to manliest good cheer rather than gloom. 
“The joyfulnesa of a man prolongeth his 
days,” we read, 

LINCOLN’S HUMOR AND OTHER RELEASES 

Some of you may recall that 1 have often 
referred to humor as one of the three great 
safety valves or releases which characterized 
one of our greatest Presidents and certainly 
by far our greatest Republican, Abraham 
Lincoln. Yes, humor was one of his “safety 
valves’’ in hours of crisis, and the other two 
were a great and abiding love of the Re¬ 
public and Lincoln’s ability to commune 
with his Maker. Perhaps if I get the oppor¬ 
tunity and spare time I may be able to do 
some further writing on the other two vital 
elements In Lincoln’s trio—a book on love of 
country and another on prayer or com¬ 
munion with God on high. I am sure you’ll 
agree that every American could Indeed 
profit from Lincoln's example. 

As a matter of fact, even President Tru¬ 
man said a few days ago that a President of 


the United States would bs In a **heck of a 
fix" if he didn't have a sense of humor. 

WHY A SXNATOa WBim A BOOK 

Now, on this matter of writing, please don't 
misunderstand me. I lay no claims to having 
great writing ability. Writing is not my ousl- 
ness, nor do 1 believe that it should be the 
business of any Senator or Representative of 
the United States primarily. We have an 
obligation to the people to get our legislative 
Job done. I work 80 hours a week, and I’m 
proud to do so for our people. To cite an 
example of that work In the last session of 
the Congress. I reported a total of 206 Ju¬ 
diciary Committee bills. And that’s Just one 
aspect of our tasks. 

Nevertheless, as 1 see It, and as you un¬ 
doubtedly do. It is up to each American leg¬ 
islator to help inform the American public, to 
help bring light to it That fs the only rea¬ 
son why any writing is justified by a Con¬ 
gressman or Senator. Thiough the medium 
of this hook—which was written in odd 
snatches, mostly late in the evening—I hope 
to get across certain ideas, to demonstrate, 
for example, that Congressmen are human 
beings and are big enough to like humor even 
if it is at their own expense; to demonstrate 
that the Congress has always been a victim of 
bouquets and brickbats, mostly brickbats, 
and most of which are unjustified. As one 
newspaper crack put it. 

“If God had made Congress, 

He would not boast of it." 

Well, I believe on the contrary that we may 
indeed be proud of our Congress, although 
we recognize some of its shortcomings. 

REPUBLICAN GAGS 

One of the particular parts of the book 
that I very much enjoyed doing was that en¬ 
titled "The Gag Party Between Political 
Parties ’’ Perhaps you will recall the so- 
called joke In It, for example, to the effect 
that no Democrats carry life Insurance be¬ 
cause no one can make out their policy. Or 
Speaker Tom Reed’s description of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. He said. “It was like a man 
riding backwards in a railroad car. He ne\er 
sees anything until he gets past it" Then 
there Is the one about the farmer who re¬ 
sponded to a question about local politics 
from a visitor. The farmer said. “Well, my 
neighbor over in the next place is a bit 
‘teched’ and be is a Democrat. My wife and 
I are Republicans. Our baby Is a Wet, and 
our cow is a Dry." 

Perhaps, too, you recall the one about 
the time Speaker Reed was heckled during 
a campaign speech At last the heckler got 
up and said to Reed. “Aw, go to—let us call 
It—Hades!” To that Reed replied; "I have 
traveled la many parts of the State and have 
spoken at many meetings, but this is the 
first time I have received an invitation to 
the Democratic headquarters ” 

SERIOUSNESS OF CONGRESS 

Those, then, are some of the samples of 
the humor of Congress. It is not the humor 
of professional comedians, because our Job 
is the most serious Job In the world And 
on this matter, I would like to clear up what 
may be some further znlsinterpretations re¬ 
garding iny conception of Confess. As I 
relate in the book, there may be some few 
folks who erroneously think that I regard 
the Congress lightly, or, for that matter, who 
think that I regard the issues of the day 
as Jokes. Such an Interpretation is, of 
course, absurd and I am sure that if there 
are any such people who make It, they are 
very few Indeed. 

A United States Senator’s Job Is no Joke. 
I regard the high office which the people of 
Wisconsin have twice tendered me—a son of 
Immigrants—as my life work—as my mission 
for constructive work, 1 am grateful to Wis¬ 
consin with depth of feeling that I can never 
adequately convey. I have accordingly dedi¬ 
cated the book "to the happiness of the 


people of Wisconsin, and of all America, and 
of their children and their children’s chil¬ 
dren." 

No, gentlemen, I do not regard my job or 
any Congressman’s Job as a joke. I want to 
do an even better Job for you In Washington. 
I am your servant—that is why Wisconsin 
has sent me to our Capital—to serve State 
and Nation. 

The Congress of the United States Is the 
most Important and most serious legislative 
body In the world today. On it, the fate of 
our Nation rests, and, indeed, perhaps the 
fate of the civilized world. Let no man 
snldcly ridicule the Congress, let no man 
viciously belittle it, lest he serve to sabotage 
“the one last hope of the world” in this era 
of dictatorship. 

Wholesome hiunor about the few foibles 
of the Congress is one thing, malicious, hate¬ 
ful, sneering, subversive Jests about the Con¬ 
gress or about the sincerity of its Members 
are another thing The American people 
have enough Judgment to separate each type 
of humor, 

CRIMiraSS OF ISSUES 

No; there is very little humorous about the 
issues Congress faces As you know, I have 
Just returned from a brief trip with Mrs. 
Wiley in war-ravaged Europe. We know from 
first-hand observation that there Is very 
little. If anything, humorous about Europe's 
woe. There is very little humorous about 
our own American problems—about high 
prices, for instance, about the need for all- 
out production; there is very little humorous 
about the housing shortage or about Govern¬ 
ment controls; there Is very little humorous 
about the tremendous bureaucracy which Is 
weighing on the shoulders of the American 
public, there is very little humorous about 
high taxes, or about the menace of com¬ 
munism, and so on down the line. 

But there are some comical aspects of 
these grim issues, and I have tried to relate 
some of these aspects so that by “recharg¬ 
ing our batteries’’—by letting off a little bit 
of steam—we can better handle these dilB- 
cult problems 

You remember this fact, no doubt: Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, when he came to some of his 
most difficult Cabinet sessions and saw his 
Cabinet members tense, their muscles tied 
Into knots and features grim, when he saw 
this before him, he would not enter Imme¬ 
diately Into a discussion with his Cabinet 
members on the important issues they 
faced On the contrary, he would tell them 
a Joke or two He would get them to un¬ 
bend, to loosen those taut muscles, and so 
by using the safety valve of humor he would 
enable them to be adequate to their 
problems. 

CRITICISM OF LINCOLN’S HUMOR 

Lincoln, you will recall, was criticized for 
his humor. Some newspapers and others 
tried to taunt him as a clown, a buffoon, a 
country bumpkin. But the American peo¬ 
ple—the common folks "whom God loved so 
much that he made so many”—they under¬ 
stood Abe; they laughed with him. So, too. 
they can laugh with Congress. 

OUR NEED FOR HUMOR 

So you see, what I hope to do in some small 
part through the medium of this book is to 
add a bit of humor to our lives so that wo 
can better meet our responsibilities. It has 
been my privilege and pleasure to send with 
my compliments copies of the book to a num¬ 
ber of places where I know that a bit of 
humor is particularly needed, to some of our 
veterans’ hospitals, for example, where the 
heroes of our First and Second World Wars 
still lie In their beds, wracked and broken by 
war In everything but spirit. I have sent 
more copies of the book to libraries and to 
other folks and institutions who I think can 
stand a bit of good cheer to make the clouds 
roll away. 
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All of U8 need humor, and, as you gentle- 
men have so well demonstrated today, you 
appreciate that great fact. 

CONCLtmON 

As fellow Republicans. I know that you are 
going to be adequate to your responsibilities 
next year, that we are going to work together 
as a team here and throughout the country, 
to elect a Republican national administration 
and a Republican Congress, in order to assure 
better direction of the ship of state. And 
that is no Joke either 

Thanks again for your courtesy, and I hope 
to see you all again very soon. 


Statehood for Hawaii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

or CAIXroRNXA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the Honorable Joseph R 
Farrington, Delegate from Hawaii, in 
the opening program of the New York 
Herald Tribune forum in New York City 
on the night of October 20, 1947, regard¬ 
ing the bill which passed the House on 
June 30. 1947. granting statehood to 
Hawaii, which bill is now pending before 
the Public Lands Committee of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The time has come to admit Hawaii to the 
Union as the forty-ninth State. 

The people of this Territory have demon¬ 
strated that they are fully capable of self- 
government, and they believe that they have 
been promised it. They are entitled to thelr 
rlghts as American citizens. These rights 
can only be realized completely and irrevo¬ 
cably as citizens of a sovereign State 

Granting statehood to Hawaii at this time 
would greatly enhance the Influence of the 
United States in the Pacific and among all 
dependent peoples. It would demonstrate 
our belief in the principles of democracy and 
self-determination. The House of Repre¬ 
sentatives recognized the soiindness of this 
policy by adopting on June 80 of this year 
H. R 40, the bill providing statehood for 
Hawaii, and sent it to the Senate, where It 
Is now pending. 

To compel the people of this Territory to 
continue In their present status would be 
not only the violation of a promise but con¬ 
trary to the wish of the people themselves, 
who voted, by a majority of more than 2 to 1, 
for statehood In a plebiscite in 1940. It 
would also be positively harmful 

It would weaken the tradition of self- 
reliance that has marked the development 
of Hawaii as one of the most progressive and 
prosperous communities under the American 
flag It would Invite the enactment of 
retrogressive measures that would severely 
Injine one of the greatest experiments in 
democracy ever launched by this country. 

To anyone who challenges this statement, 
let me point out that in opposing statehood 
for Hawaii in a recent article. Dr, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president emeritus of Colum¬ 
bia University, proposed that the people of 
Hawaii be given a semi-independent status. 
He woLild turn baede the clock to a form of 
European colonialism so completely dis¬ 
credited that the people of the Pacific want 


none of it today. Bis proposal Is posltlTely 
Insulting to a pec^le who are proud, most of 
all, of their American citinenship. Not a 
sixigle one of them has even entertained the 
thought of a government other than one 
which would identify them, in every respect, 
as completely American. 

Dr. Butler objects, moreover, to Hawaii be¬ 
coming a State because it la noncontiguous 
territory. This question was settled in 1900. 
when Hawaii was incorporated in the Union 
as a territory and made an Integral part 
thereof by the organic act of 1900. Objec¬ 
tions because of distance have long since 
been eliminated by the development of 
modern methods of transportation and com¬ 
munication. Hawaii today is closer to Wash¬ 
ington than Boston was to Philadelphia at 
the time of the Continental Congress. 

The dangers and uncertainties of the ter¬ 
ritorial form of government are evident in 
the serious discrimination suffered by the 
basic Industry of Hawaii. Sugar produced in 
Hawaii constitutes almost 25 percent of all 
the sugar produced under the American flag. 
But Hawaii Is compelled to ship it to the 
States In Its raw form, excepting only a small 
portion that Is ccmsiuned loc^ly This Is 
required under a law that has been on the 
statute books of o\n country since 1937, de¬ 
spite vigorous protests from Hawairs people. 
It constitutes a restriction on our trade and 
commerce that Is not only un-American but 
whose Implications hold serious thi'eats to 
Hawaii’s future development 

Under present conditions, a simple act of 
Congress is all that is needed to reduce 
Hawaii’s people to a status of complete de¬ 
pendency and political slavery Through a 
period of more than 10 years, the people of 
this American Territory have been threatened 
successively with government by the Army. 
Navy, or both; complete disenfranchisement 
with government by a commission appointed 
in Washington, and elimination of the resi¬ 
dential requirements covering the appoint¬ 
ment of our principal executive and Judicial 
officials, which would give Hawaii govern¬ 
ment by carpet baggers 

During the war, the Army set up a mili¬ 
tary government tinder martial law In Hawaii 
that was without precedent In this country. 
It was a government patterned after that 
tised in occupied countries. Its abuse of 
power and violation of fundamental Ameri¬ 
can rights was a scandal This government 
was eliminated only after a bitter fight by 
the civil agencies of the Federal Government, 
and has since been roundly repudiated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The people of Hawaii believe they are en¬ 
titled to better treatment than this, and to 
the security in their rights as American citi¬ 
zens that can come only with State govern¬ 
ment 

To deny Hawaii's people statehood because 
of their racial origin would be the most tragic 
error of all. It would not only retard the 
political development of this territory, but 
seriously bring into question the sincerity of 
the United States In its professions of de¬ 
mocracy. It would weaken the postlon of the 
United States at a time when democracy 
must become dynamic to meet the challenge 
of Russian communism 

For close to a century now, Hawaii has 
been the great meeting ground of Pacific 
people. There they have found, in the tradi¬ 
tion of the native Hawaiian people, a measure 
of friendship, tolerance, and fair play un¬ 
paralleled in the world today. These people 
have come to Hawaii through a period of well 
over a century, from every one of the 48 
States, from China, from many countries of 
Europe, from Japan, and tram the Philip¬ 
pines. Each has made an important contri¬ 
bution to the development of these Islands. 
In the American system of free public-school 
education, economic opportunity, and politi¬ 
cal equality, they have found a sound basis 
for living in happiness and harmony, despite 
their unusually diverse racial origin. 


Today all tout a small portion of Hawaii's 
people are American eittaens. The war 
proved their loyalty beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. They love this oounUy. The record 
of the FBI and the Army and Navy Intelli¬ 
gence Services shows that there was no sabo¬ 
tage and no subversive activities among 
Hawaii’s people. The Americana of Jiqianese 
ancestry who composed the One hundredth 
Infantry wwo all fitan Hawaii. They be¬ 
came the most highly decorated unit in the 
American Army and were also the spearhead 
of imlts formed subsequently of Americans 
and Japanese ancestry from all parts of the 
country. They were the product of Hawaii’s 
system of education, economic opportunity, 
and political equality. They proved. If any¬ 
thing ever proved, that loyalty to this coun¬ 
try is not a question of race but of the heart 
and of the mind. 

Hawaii, for half a century, has been a 
lighthouse of democracy in the Pacific. The 
leaders of free government in the Far East 
have always found in Hawaii protection and 
Inspiration in their efforts to achieve liberty 
In their native countries. 

In the light of this record, in the light of 
our declarations in behalf of democracy and 
self-determination, in the light of om re- 
sponslbUltles for the government of the 
Pacific Islands, in the light of our hopes for 
the Philippines and our objectives In China, 
and more particularly Korea and Japan— 
we of the United States cannot afford now to 
deny to our own people in Hawaii the privi¬ 
leges and responsibilities of democracy that 
can only be achieved by State government 

Since becoming a part of this country by 
voluntary annexation in 1898, Hawaii has 
consistently paid Into the Federal Treasui'y 
each year more than at least 14 individual 
States. The total contribution Is far In ex¬ 
cess of the money spent by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in Hawaii, except, of course, the 
funds spent on national defense. 

Government in the Territory has been 
maintained at a high standard throughout 
this period Although prlvUeged to do so, 
Congress has never found it necessary to 
exercise its right to veto a law passed by the 
legislature of the Territory. Illiteracy Is 
virtually unknown in HawaU. A large por¬ 
tion of the funds paid in taxes to the gov¬ 
ernment of the Territory is xised to maintain 
a system of free public-school education 
which extends even Into the most remote 
rural areas and Is far above the standard of 
many States. 

The same high standard prevails in the 
fields of public health, public works, lawc foi 
the protection of labor, law enforcement, 
and last—^but by no means least—finance 
Neither the Territorial government nor any 
of its subdivisions has ever defaulted on a 
bond Issue Their financial rating has always 
been of the highest. 

Hawaii has virtually no absentee land- 
lOTdlsm. Its sugar and pineapple Industries, 
monuments to the American system of free 
enterprise, are owned and controlled by the 
people of Hawaii It has many other enter¬ 
prises and sources of independent business 
that see In these islands, strategically situ¬ 
ated at the gateway to the Pacific, great 
promise for the future. 

As far back as 1900 Congress found 
Hawaii’s development so much in the Ameri¬ 
can tradition that it decided to make the 
islands a territory of the United States and 
give the citizens of the Republic of Hawaii 
citizenship in the United States. In a suc¬ 
cession of congressional investigations into 
the question of statehood for Hawaii, begdu- 
ning In 1936, evidence has shown beyond 
dispute that Hawaii has met all the require¬ 
ments for statehood asked from other terri¬ 
tories upon entering the Union. 

The last of these investigations was con¬ 
ducted early this year by the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands. The committee de¬ 
cided by unanimous vote to recommend to 
the House the adoption of legislation ena- 
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ling Hawaii to become a State. The action 
f the House In voting approval of this leg- 
ilatlon followed on June 30 of this year, and 
be bill was sent to the Senate, whore it Is 
ow pending before the Committee on Pub- 
c Lands. 

We of Hawaii have always believed we 
^ould be given statehood upon meeting the 
ame requirements that governed the admls- 
lon to the Union of 29 territories. In the 
ebate on the organic act amendments were 
fTered providing that adoption of this legls- 
itlon should not be construed as promising 
tatehood to Hawaii at any time In the fu- 
ure. These amendments were rejected In 
oth the Senate and the House. This action 
I but one of many that have led Hawaii’s 
eople to believe they would become a State, 
'his belief has been further fortified by 
lanks In platforms of both major political 
lartles. the utterances of many public offl- 
lals, and the results of investigations car- 
led on by Congress over a long period of 
ears 

President Truman has already recom- 
lended statehood for Hawaii. His Secre- 
ary of the Interior, Julius A. Krug, who has 
een very aggressive in supporting leglsla- 
Lon for this purpose, has announced that 
be President would sign the bill passed by 
be House If It also passes the Senate. 

The people of the country are In favor of 
Latehood for Hawaii. A Gallup poll showed 
bis last spring. The enthusiastic response 
3 the favorable action of the House leaves 
o doubt about it 

Now It remains fur the United States Sen¬ 
te to act. The hour of great decision is 
ere. 

Hawaii was ceded to the United States by 
be people of those Islands of their own free 
dll With faith In the future and contl- 
ence In the Integiity of this country, they 
laced themselves, their Islands, and their 
estiny In the hands of the American people. 

Today, after almost 60 years of tutelage, 
hey are prepared for the responsibilities of 
tatehood They believe this is their right 
nd their destiny They believe that as cltl- 
ens of a State they will have a vitally Im- 
ortant contribution to make to the future 
f this country To admit Hawaii to the 
Inion now Is in the national Interest It 
dll enhance the position of our country in 
he Pacific and among liberty-loving people 
verywhere 

As American citizens, we ask finally to be 
dnntted to the Union as a matter of simple 
ustice and fair play. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

OF OKLAHOMA 

N THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
^resident, I am in receipt of a statement 
n the nature of suggestions and recom- 
nendations with respect to what our 
Government should do in affording aid to 
he unfortunate people of the devastated 
ireas of Europe. Because of the nature 
)f the statement, I ask permission that 
t be printed in the Record. The state- 
nent is from Mr. Robert M. Harris, a 
ormer citizen of the State of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state- 
nent was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Relief and loans to foreign countries to 
)e considered by Congress In special session 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Is of such paramount Importance that 1 make 
the following suggestions for your considera¬ 
tion: 

BELIEF 

It is vital that relief go direct to the people 
Involved and not become entangled with 
foreign governments and the Intricacies of 
their politics. There is a distinct danger that 
unless relief Is handled properly it may find 
its way Into communistic or anti-American 
hands This has happened In recent months 
and years. 

To that end It seems imperative that all 
relief should be handled under definite Amer¬ 
ican control and supervision, perhaps through 
the American Red Cross or a similar Govern¬ 
ment agency, which proved so successful and 
helpful after the last war in this field. 
rOBEIQN LOANS AND CREDITS 

The objective of all foreign loans or credits 
should be to help distressed nations abroad 
to help themselves Of necessity, such loans 
or credits should be on a long term and 
revolving basis. They will have to be guar¬ 
anteed by the foreign buyer, his bank and 
his government, and by our Government. A 
Government Credit Insurance Agency charg¬ 
ing reasonable premiums for a guaranty, 
similar to the Government war risk Insur¬ 
ance which proved so successful In the last 
two wars, would minimize the burden of the 
United States Government guaranty and the 
premiums paid would probably cover any or 
all losses involved. 

These foreign loons or credits should be 
made on a business basis and only with 
friendly and noncommunistic notions The 
purchases made from these funds should be 
limited to American commodities, machinery, 
and goods, whenever it is In the interest of 
our economy. The American seller to as¬ 
sume at least the risk of his profits By 
handling foreign loans in this way it will 
have this direct benefit' 

1 The loans will In no way help commu¬ 
nistic or governments not friendly to the 
United States. 

2 The loans will be kept free of politics 
both here and abroad and will likely, there¬ 
fore, be repaid, which seldom happens when 
governments make loans to governments. 

3 By keeping the loans In business chan¬ 
nels. the loans will not only likely be repaid 
but they will be most helpful in reviving 
Industry and i econstructlon In Europe along 
commercial, practical, and American lines 

I have discussed the foregoing with out¬ 
standing bankers, economists, and practical 
businessmen They commend It. The expe¬ 
rience of my firm In doing business with 
most of the nations of the world during the 
past 40 ycais convinces me that this pro¬ 
gram, properly can led out, will do much to 
help these foreign countries to save them¬ 
selves and redound to the benefit of our 
country. 


Reclam^tioii—4nsiirance for Our Food 
Supply 
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HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address on 
reclamation which I delivered In Phoenix, 
Arlz., October 30, 1947, at the sixteenth 
annual convention of the National Rec¬ 
lamation Association. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles, and gentlemen, it Is 
always a source of satisfaction to get together 
with a group of people who are so interested 
In extending Irrigation and bringing addi¬ 
tional land into greater production The Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association is an organi¬ 
zation devoted to increasing the productive 
wealth of this country. In that respect it 
offers a sharp contrast to many other well- 
known organizations, which I will not name, 
which appear to be much more interested In 
dividing up the wealth or In taking away the 
wealth of others It is a contrast of which 
you should be proud. This country was built 
by men who -were primarily Interested lii 
creating new sources of wealth—and they did 
an amazing job in a very short time. By fol¬ 
lowing in their footsteps you are carrying on 
the tradition that has made America great. 
We shall never have a stronger and more pros¬ 
perous America, with higher living standards 
for all, unless we seize every opportimity for 
the development of still greater production of 
everything that human beings need and use— 
and that Is what you are doing I congratu¬ 
late the National Reclamation Association on 
the constructive position it has taken on the 
various questions relating to the develop¬ 
ment of our national resouroes, and on its 
long history of successful achievements In 
that regard 

Last January I was honored by being 
named chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. Tills newly enlarged Senate 
committee has jurisdiction over legislation 
dealing with the development of oiu* land re¬ 
sources, including irrigation. In other words, 
it absorbed the duties of five old committees, 
including Irrigation and Reclamation As 
soon as I was selected for this post, I re¬ 
solved to do my utmost to deserve the honor— 
by informing myself as fully as possible on 
every aspect and every phase of our Irrigation 
development, and the problems connected 
therewith. 

Since the end of the session last summer, I 
have (devoted my entire time to making good 
on that decision Aside from a short trip to 
Alaska. I have spent practically all of the 
last few months In visiting and touring 
around the western States I have taken 
every opportunity to look over the reclama¬ 
tion projects that are In operation, as well as 
those that are under construction and those 
that are still In the planning stage 

I was already fairly well acquainted with 
our own development in Nebraska How¬ 
ever, I had not had an opportunity to sec the 
progress all over the western half of the Na¬ 
tion Let mo assure you. the results already 
achieved are awe-lnspli ing The thousands 
of prosperous and productive farms that have 
been irrigated under private and Federal ir¬ 
rigation plans are the best possible proof of 
the soundness of the entire reclamation pro¬ 
gram They are doing their full share toward 
meeting our national need for food and other 
agricultural products 

The progress already made Is clear proof 
of the change that has come over our meth¬ 
ods of thinking about and dealing with our 
water resources For too many yeais we 
considered only our surplus water problems— 
a danger to be guarded against. We built 
higher and higher dams and levees to keep 
excessive water fiows from Injuring us But 
now I believe the whole country has come 
to realize that water is much more an asset 
than a menace. Upstream engineering to 
catch the waters where they rise and divert 
them to useful purposes has come to he 
recognized as the real solution to our water 
problems. 

Too much water Is still a serious problem 
In certain areas, I have a rather close per¬ 
sonal knowledge of that fact from the dis¬ 
astrous floods we have hnd In the Republican 
River Valley In southern Nebraska. 
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The xnoBt urgent problem before the Na¬ 
tion Is our food supply. The proposals to 
continue shipping abroad gigantic quanti¬ 
ties of grain will obviously put a severe strain 
on our available supplies, and the floods and 
drought we have experienced in many parts 
of the country have cut production sharply. 
The President, and other high administra¬ 
tion officials, and Members of Congress, have 
all been deeply concerned as to means of 
maintaining an adequate food supply. A 
wide variety of suggestions have been made 
for dealing with this situation. Conserva¬ 
tion measures of various sorts are being tried 
out on both a national and a local level. 
The problem of our food supply has never 
l>een more In the public eye. 

Here Is exactly where reclamation comes 
into the picture. If there Is'one thing that 
reclamation means, It means more food. I 
mentioned the great impression made on me 
by the varloiis irrigation projects In opera¬ 
tion. Over 20.000.000 acres of our country 
are under Irrigation at the present time, 
about one-fourth under Federal projects 
and three-fourths under privately con¬ 
structed and operated projects. Millions of 
tons of food and forage are being produced 
annually The Bureau of Reclamation 
hopes to bring under irrigation another 400.- 
000 acres of land by next year. 

Tet the strongest impression I received 
from my tour was not the achievements to 
date but rather. I was struck by how much 
remains to be done. Our geolc^lsts tell us 
that there Is enough water, now unused, to 
irrigate another 20,000.000 acres in the 17 
reclamation States. This water, if put to 
use. would give us about 200,000 additional 
farms, and each one of those farms would 
soon become a miniature factory, supplying 
the Nation with Increasing quantities of 
food. 

Think of the production that those mil¬ 
lions of additional irrigated acres could 
supply us, if they were already in use. X^ast 
yeu*. acccn'dlng to the Bureau of Recluna- 
tion estimates, between eleven and twelve 
million tons of food and forage crops were 
produced on Federal reclamation projects 
Shortly before I left Washington, I secured 
flguree on production of various crops on 
Just the 2,600,000 acres which receive all of 
their water from Bureau projects On these 
2,500,000 acres, our farmers produced last 
year 2359,000 tons of alfalfa and other for¬ 
age crops; about a million tons of sugar 
beets; 22,000,000 bushels of grains; over a 
billion poimds of fruit; 66,000,000 bushels of 
vegetables; and smaller quantities of other 
crops. That was the production on less 
than 2.500,000 irrigated acres for which we 
have detailed, accurate reports. 

From these figures you can see the pro¬ 
duction possibilities of an additional 10 or 
20 million irrigated acres. Use of all our 
water in the West would permit us to multi¬ 
ply those production figures by 10, It would 
give us 20 million tons of alfalfa and other 
forage crops, almost 200 million bushels of 
cereals, etc., right down the line. Altogeth¬ 
er, an additional 20 million irrigated acres 
would supply us each year with between 50 
and 100 million additional tons of food and 
forage crops. This acreage, properly distrib¬ 
uted among the crops that we need most, 
would nunre than make up for the food shcnrt- 
ages from which we are suffering this year. 
If we had that production right now, no one 
would be worrying about our national food 
supply. 

There is one other angle to this question 
that I should mention. Irrigation offers a 
sharp cohtrast to the picture of floods and 
droiights and other hazards which have cut 
down crop yields in other parts of the coun¬ 
try this year. With an assured supply of 
water, the Irrigated areas produce year after 
year large quantities of high-quality food¬ 
stuffs. Irrigation is In Itself a form of crop 
insurance. 


Some of my statements may seem sort of 
distant in the future, yet a substantial part 
of this picture is already coming true. The 
construction program of the present fiscal 
year, based on the appropriations made by 
the session of Congress just ended, will be, I 
believe, the largest in the history of Ameri¬ 
can reclamation. A figure of about 9200,- 
000,000 in construction work has been set 
as the goal for the Bureau of Reclamation 
for this fiscal year. 

This construction will be the first big in¬ 
stallment on a short-term program aimed at 
Investing another $1,500,000,000 in projects 
already authorized by Congress. These proj¬ 
ects already authorized contemplate the irri¬ 
gation of 4.000,000 additional acres of land, 
together with the other benefits associated 
with irrigation, such as power and recrea¬ 
tional development, flood control, etc. By 
the Bureau‘8 present schedule. It la hoped to 
complete these authorized projects within 6 
years 

I might mention that this schedule may 
require a supplemental appropriation by Con¬ 
gress to provide additional fimds for the cur¬ 
rent year. During the course of my travels 
this summer, I visited several places where 
the construction work had slowed down or 
was about to be closed down, apparently for 
lack of sufficient appropriations. I know 
that when the appropriations were voted by 
Ccmgresa last summer, a sincere attempt was 
made to arrive at figures which would take 
care of the actual construction needs of all 
the projects. There was a general feeling 
that consiructicm would be delayed because 
of the diffictilty In securing construction ma¬ 
terials. labor, and so forth, and that the Con¬ 
gress was anxious to avoid voting larger sums 
of money than could be spent efficiently. It 
is rather difficult to compute accurately 12 
to 18 months in advance exactly how much 
money will be required on a given ccmstruc- 
tion job 

It now appeans that in the case of some 
projects, funds are not sufficient to carry the 
construction work through the entire fiscal 
year, and these projects, Including Davis Dam 
on your own Arizona-Nevada border, might 
have to close down If additional appropria¬ 
tions are not provided. If that Is the case. 
1 feel sure that Congress will be willing to 
reexamine the need for funds on the various 
projects I feel confident that necessary 
funds will be provided 

Speaking lor myself, 1 do not like the 
present stop and go method of financing 
reclamation projects It Is not good busi¬ 
ness. When once we have decided to con¬ 
struct a project, we should make funds avail¬ 
able as rapidly as they can be wisely ex¬ 
pended. The people In charge of the pro¬ 
gram and construction should be in a posi¬ 
tion to plan the work as a continuous, 
smooth-running operation It Is poor busi¬ 
ness to stint on the ftmds for a project un¬ 
der construction that will start paying divi¬ 
dends when completed. Delaying work on 
a project on which construction has been 
started is not economy, it Is simply waste. 

Completion of the authorized projects I 
have mentioned, bringing water to 4,000,000 
additional acres, would go a long way toward 
making up the food deficit that I have been 
talking about. If I keep returning to this 
question of our national food supply. It Is 
because that is one phase of the question In 
which the whole Nation is interested. It is 
also our chief reason for expecting the sup¬ 
port of the rest of the Nation for our pro¬ 
gram. Reclamation might, in fact, be called 
our national food insurance. We have found 
this year how badly we need that insurance. 
Perhaps that experience will make it a little 
easier In future years to secure the support of 
the Bast, the Middle West, and the South for 
our program. 

In this brief address I have chosen to spend 
most of my time on only one phase of the 
fubjeot of reclamation—its relationship to 


our food supply. There are other sides of 
the program tn which you are interested. 

Two particularly important and highly con¬ 
troversial questions would each require more 
detailed treatment than I have time to give 
them, and I imagine they are being covered 
elsewhere in your program. I refer to the 
issue of so-called valley authorities, and to 
the question clarifying the intent of the 
Reclamation Act of 1969 and eliminating the 
confusion created by the solicitor’s opinion 
of 1944. I do not intend to iQMmd much 
time on these two questions at present, but 
I do have one comment to offer. In zny 
opinion, both of these controversies were 
created, to some extent, by the failure of 
Congress to draft sufficiently precise and 
definite legislation as a guide to the admin¬ 
istrative agencies executing the programs. 

In the case of the controversy regarding 
the meaning of the Reclamation Act of 1939 
it is absurd that laws should be written in 
such a way that different pet^le could come 
to exactly opposite conclusions regarding the 
Intent of Congress In passing those laws 
Congress should have expressed Its intent in 
such a way that no one could mistake its 
meaning. If that had been done originally 
no basis tor controversy would have existed 
We would not have to do the Job all over 
again, trying to explain exactly what we 
meant to say in the Reclamation Act of 1939 

In the same way. I believe that much of 
the demand for valley authorities has been 
created by the overlapping jurisdiction as¬ 
sumed by different agencies of the Federal 
Ck>vemment operating on vague mandates 
of authority from the Congress. If we do not 
tell the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau ol 
Reclamation, the Agriculture Department, 
and other agencies exactly where their pow¬ 
ers begin and where they end, we should not 
be surprised when each agency is tempted to 
encroach a little on the jurisdiction of the 
other agency. That has happaoed In some 
oases, and the resulting confusion, I brieve, 
has played a large part in lending plausibility 
to the idea of valley authorities 

In other words, I believe that Congress 
must bear part of the blame for some of the 
unfortunate confusion that has been created, 
and I want to admit that fact frankly. In 
recent years I think we are doing a little 
better Job For example, tn the Missouri 
River Basin we took the bull by the horns 
and adopted a clear-cut program by enacting 
the Plck-Sloan plan for the BUssourl. In 
authorizing that plan we laid out clearly the 
job to be done and we defined very definitely 
which part of that job was to be done by the 
Corps of Engineers and which part was to be 
performed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
Since 1944 we have had very little trouble 
with jurisdictional disputes between those 
two agencies in the Missouri Valley, and we 
have also experienced a perceptible lessening 
of enthusiasm for the authority Idea The 
principal argument In favor of an MVA has 
evaporated, now that we have a coordinated 
plan. 

If we could write all our reclamation legis¬ 
lation in as clear and concise a mannri as 
we did in drafting the Flood Control Act of 
1944, I believe there would be for less con¬ 
troversy and confusion, and we could gu 
ahead faster with the main job of bringing 
more water to more land. The primary re¬ 
sponsibility for that job rests with Congress 
But in doing that job we in Congress must 
rely heavily on the National Reclamation 
Association. Your organization has the tech¬ 
nical knowledge and the contact with actual 
operating conditions that is absolutely neces¬ 
sary lor the preparation of sound legislation. 
We need and appreciate your help very, very 
much. 

One other job which requires our constant 
attention Is to keep reorganizing the admin¬ 
istrative machinery to fit our changing needs. 
As an example, I have In mind the situation 
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that exists In respect to Irrigation projects on 
the Indian reservations. 

There are two organizations within the 
Department of the Interior having charge of 
irrigation and reclamation projects. One is 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the other Is 
the Office of Indian Airalrs. There is ap¬ 
parently no need for this duplication of func¬ 
tions, and last session, Senators Robkbtson, 
of Wyoming, Ecton, of Montana, Malone, of 
Nevada. Lancer, of North Dakota, and I 
joined In the Introduction of a bill (8 J. 
Rea 82) providing for the transfer of the 
Irrigation projects on Indian reservations to 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The history of Federal reclamation on 
Indian reservations dates back to 1867, when 
an appropriation was made to build an irri¬ 
gation system on the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation hero In Arizona. Irrigation In 
this region goes back to prchistcrxc times, In 
rude form and with a primitive method of 
agriculture. Appropriations for varying 
amounts have been made over the years 
since 1867 to provide lirigation systems on 
Indian lands Several projects, tn fact all 
the laigcr and more prosperoxis of the Indian 
irrigation projects arc not really Indian, but 
are largely settled and cultivated by white 
people On such projects as the Yakima, 
Flathead, Crow. Wind River, Uintah, and 
Fort Hall, moat of the farming is done by 
the white people There la really no goed 
reason that I can see why such projects 
should be under the management of the 
Office of Indian Aflairs. Our proposed legis¬ 
lation would transfer all records, property, 
and personnel to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
along with the transfer of the functions, 
powers, and duties of administering these 
projects. This is only one sample of Bureau 
simplification, which I feel should be inaugu¬ 
rated 

111 conclusion, I want to return to my title 
subject by reminding you that our national 
need for food is not a passing crisis or a 
temporary thing We are btill increasing in 
population—over 1 percent per year In fact, 
this last year It was percent We are 
not bringing under cultivation an additional 
1 percent of acreage every year We can’t, 
the good land of the east and central parts 
of the country la already In use. Iowa Is 
68 percent tilled Nor are we improving 
agricultural productive efficiency very fast. 
Highly productive, irrigated agriculture is 
the only answer, and I predict that we shall 
see the need for it more and more clearly 
during the coming years. 

According to a recent news report, our 
administration has plans for the expenditure 
of millions of dollars for the Irrigation of 
some 800,000 acres in Greece This program 
in that far-away country is to be under the 
supervision of an irrigation advisor from our 
own Reclamation Buieau This news is evi¬ 
dence of the Interest that other countries 
have In the development of their own agri¬ 
cultural resources. I mention It only to 
point the moral of my own theme If we 
can afford to spend our money and use our 
men to develop the Irrigation posslbillvies 
of other countries, it would seem to bo ele¬ 
mentary wisdom to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to the full exploitation of our own 
resources. 

Several years ago I told the reclamation 
people or my State that irrigating an adddi- 
tional million acres of Nebraska land would 
mean more to the State than the discovery 
of oil I believe that la true, and I believe 
it is true nil over the West If we can con¬ 
tinue with the sound progicssive develop¬ 
ment of our water lesource^. along the hues 
Charted by your oiganization, we will be 
adding permanent wealth and permanent 
icrources for the froduction of the world’s 
greatest need—food. 


Do Hiirber Waget Account for 
High Price! 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANCIS MYERS 

or PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20,1947 
Mr MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Do Higher Wages Account for 
High Prices?” by Hon. Lewis B. Schwell- 
enbach, the Secretary of Labor. The 
article appeared in the New York Times 
magazine on November 16,1947. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be pnnted in the Record, 
as follows: 

bo HIGHER WAGES ACCOUNT rOR HIGH PRICES? 
• (By Lewis B. Schwellcnbach) 

During October wage negotiations were 
conducted between the owners of dairies 
serving the New York metropolitan area and 
their employees These resulted in the 
granting to the employees of an Increase of 
$8 50 per week This amounted to a 
weighted average cost Increase per quart of 
milk of six-tenths of a cent. 

In that area splitting of the price increase 
or decrease into proportions less than one- 
half cent Is not permitted These employers 
were confronted with the proposition of 
either Increasing the price one-half cent and 
absorbing the one-tenth of a cent cost in¬ 
crease or charging 1 cent Increase, out of 
which they would profit to the extent of 
four-tenths of a cent over and above the 
coat of the wage increase They decided 
upon the latter course and attempted to 
secure delivery to the purchasers of five and 
one-half million quarts of milk consumed in 
the metropolitan area of an announcement 
of an increase of 1 cent per quart 
That notice, dated October 27,1947, started 
with the following language, “Substantial 
Increases In the cost of operations due to the 
now higher wage rates of employees, made 
effective as a result of negotiations just com- 
cludcd. compel us to advance home delivery 
prices or store delivery prices, etc, effec¬ 
tive October 27, 1947 " 

I have no Information concerning the wage 
Increase other than the fact that it was nego¬ 
tiated I do not know on what margins these 
dairies opeiale so as to be able to state con¬ 
cerning their ability to absorb the one-tenth 
of a cent if they had increased the price only 
one-half cent per quart I do know that 
the statement made, which I have just 
quoted, la very similar to statements made 
whenever prices are raised alter wage In¬ 
creases are granted Almost invariably the 
seller attempts to place the entire blame 
upon the wage Increase, and by inference the 
public tends to blame labor unions exclu¬ 
sively for their prlco Increase I think this 
announcement should have said that of this 
new 1-ccnt increase, six-tenths of a cent was 
going to labor and four-tenths to the dairies 
In which these laborers work 
The conclusion I am trying to draw is a 
very nnirow and limited one It is simply 
that wage Increases arc not the exclu'^ive 
cau‘?e of price Incieases If that conclusion 
Is accepted it would follow that price In- 
ci cases arc not exclusively due to the efforts 
of organised labor 

I think that constant repetition of state¬ 
ments similar to that put out by the milk In- 
du?try liej caused the Amcncen people to 
accept a fallacy well recognized by sLudenta 


of logic. Its technical name is post hoc 
ei^o propter hoc, which means, literally, 
**After this, therefore the result of this.” As 
they have read of wage incroasea and then 
hoard announcements of price Increases In 
which the statement Is made that these were 
due exclusively to wage Increases, most peo¬ 
ple In America have lhou>i;ht that that was 
true Actually It isn’t true 

During the period since VJ-day consum¬ 
ers' prices on all items have increased from 
130 to 100, while the prices of food have gone 
up from a little above 140 to 205 Both of 
these Increases use the average between the 
years 1935 and 1939 as the base of 100 Meas¬ 
ured on the same base, up to the end of ihe 
second quarter of 1947 the prices of food 
products increased 72 percent over the 1939 
level and the prices of manufactured prod¬ 
ucts 48 percent 

Very largely the people who grew and pro¬ 
cessed the food products axe not organized 
Into unions Almost universally the people 
who pi'oducad manufactured pioducts were 
organized into unions Tho farmers them¬ 
selves did not fix these prices They were 
fixed by the operations of the commodity ex¬ 
changes in various parts of the country The 
Incicase in consumers’ prices came almost 
entirely after June. 1946, when for all effec¬ 
tive purposes price controls were abolished 
by the Congress. 

During the war both prices and v/ages were 
controlled There were no increases in either 
which could frighten anyone who might fear 
an Inflationary threat. Therefore I think 
that the Important figures are those which 
Involve the postwar period Duilng this 
time we have heard and lend the argument 
that postwar price Increases have been 
caused by postwar wage increases The facts 
are that between VJ-day and August, 1947, 
wages of factory workers have increased 21 
percent, while prices have increased 24 per¬ 
cent Of that 24 percent, 20 percent occurred 
alter the lapse of OPA in June, 1946, and 15 
percent of the 21 percent increases In wages 
came after that date. These facts prove my 
point that wage increases did not exclusively 
cause price increases 

But that is not the complete answer to our 
question The fact that since VJ-day wages 
have lagged behind prices by 3 percent is not 
sufficient to satisfy the American people. 
There are other factors which enter our in¬ 
creased price structure Clearly everyone has 
a responsibility to attempt to protect our 
economic structure against inflation 

One factor which has undoubtedly re¬ 
flected itself in our price structure is cor¬ 
porate profits 

1 do not approach the question of corpo¬ 
rate profits with any scalpel In my hand to 
try to disembowel either the corporations, 
their officers, or stockholders. Our economic 
system IB based upon profits. Without them 
It could not function. On the other hand, I 
do not think there is anything so sacred 
about them that, when anyone in Govern¬ 
ment mentions profits, businessmen should 
want to go undeiground with whatever they 
have and become frightened about what they 
call their risk capital 

The plain fact is that corporation profits 
have risen ticmendously In tho last 2 years. 
During the third quartei of 194B (when VJ- 
day cccuired) corporate prcfitB were low I 
do not think it would be lali to use that 
flguic because of contiact cancellations by 
th" Cuvcinmeiit It seems to me f.alrcr to 
those who oppose my contention to take tho 
full yeax of 19^5 Duiing the first Inh the 
profibB were higher, and during the List half 
they were lower 

This i,hou'8 proIitB aficr of Pn‘;00,- 

000.000 These iuciear,rd {tl2,LOO,000.000 for 
1046 Dux lug the fi’'st half of 1947 the “an¬ 
nual repoitcd profits of all corporation^’’ 
totaled $17,000,000,000 aflci taxes. I do not 
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Will reboimd to our advantase In November 
1948. But it Beema to me that the iaaue la 
far deeper than any political issue. We stand 
at the cross-roads today between a free 
America and a planned economy. This is 
the last stand of the planners who think 
they know how to run the people’s affairs 
belter than the people can know themselves. 
If this effort succeeds In time of peace, there 
will never be a time when an emergency 
cannot be summoned up to Justify the con¬ 
tinuation of these powers. It was only a 
month ago that the President blmaelf said 
that consumer rationing and price controls 
were police-state methods. That is the Is¬ 
sue today, not only in America, but through¬ 
out the world. This country Is the great 
bulwark of a free life, and from that free¬ 
dom h»s developed the greatest and most 
productive country In the world and the 
country whore the people are better off than 
any other countrv In the world. Shall wo 
abandon that philosophy for the pollce-btato 
methods which have brought the rest of the 
world as seekers for charity at our door? 


Address of Hon. John L. McCleHan, of 
Arkansas, Before the Arkansas Wood 
Products Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursdayt November 20,1947 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. Pi*esldent, I 
ask unanimous con.sent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by me on the 28th of October, 
before the second annual convention of 
the Arkansas Wood Products Associa¬ 
tion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Mr. President, members of the Arkansas 
Wood Products Association, and friends, one 
of the principal benefits of a recess period of 
Congress is that it affords to Members the 
opportunity of conferring with their con- 
Btituoncy and the citizenship of the Nation 
which they represent The importance of 
such contact and consultation between 
Members of Congress and the individuals, 
gioups, and different organizations can 
hardly be overemphasized. Prom such asso¬ 
ciations, there Is developed a closer relation- 
ahip between the people and their law¬ 
makers, and this results in a better under¬ 
standing of all common problems—local, na¬ 
tional, and international in scope—that are 
directly related to Government and the af¬ 
fairs of state. 

These considerations, along with others, 
and the genuine pleasure of greeting and 
having this delightful association with you, 
have motivated my presence here today. 

I congratulate your officers and entire 
membership for having developed and per¬ 
fected this splendid organization. Because 
of the great importance of the timber and 
wood works industry to our national economy 
and welfare, the establishment and services 
in this State of an association like yours have 
long been needed, and it is a source of per¬ 
sonal gratification to me that it is now In 
existence and functioning. I have no hesi¬ 
tancy whatsoever in predicting its future 
growth In power and useful eervloe to the 
Industry snd to our State and to the Nation* 


Tour association gives to us who art 
representing you in the Natlcmal Congress 
a source to which we can turn for accurate 
information, and for counsel and advice on 
Issues TitaUy affecting the industry itself 
and, m many InstanoM. on problems of gen¬ 
eral concern. Your officers in the past have 
freely exercised the firlvilege of making sug¬ 
gestions and submitting to me the recom¬ 
mendations of your group. These have been 
welcome and helpful to me in the dis¬ 
charge of my official duties. I believe al¬ 
most without exception, after due delibera¬ 
tion, my opinion has generally coincided 
with those entertained and expressed by you. 
I hope, and I am sure, this cooperation and 
pleasant relationship will be continued in 
the future in the spirit and for the purpose 
of mutual helpfulness. 

It would be highly presumptuous for me 
to attempt a thorough discussion of any sub¬ 
ject peculiarly related to the Industry that 
you represent. Tour knowledge and experi¬ 
ence in this field of enterprise surpass, 1 am 
sure, any Information of which 1 am pos¬ 
sessed But as a member of our national 
lawmaking body, I must be and am con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of all our principal 
Industiles and about the usage made of 
all our groat natural resources. 

The four major natural resources of our 
State and Nation are the soil, the timber, 
the minerals, and our waters—our lakes and 
streams. These natural resources provide 
the physical sustenance of human existence 
and are basic factors in the health, strength, 
economy, and prosperity of our community 
and national life. Three of these—our soil, 
our timber, and our minerals—are by their 
very nature exhaustible. Two of these—our 
soil and timber—^by proper use and manage¬ 
ment can be conserved and the depletion 
from use and consumption thereof can be 
in many instances substantially restored. 
The third—our minerals—man cannot re¬ 
store. Therefore, our only means of pro¬ 
longing their availability is by conservation 
in their tise. The fourth great resource— 
water—is generally not depletible but is 
rather Inexhaustible. With it, we only have 
to develop Its potentialities in order to make 
It serve our Industrial and human needs. 

Although we ore fortunately blessed with 
a system of government that embraces the 
free-enterprIse system where human rights, 
including property rights, are exalted and 
respected. It is recognized and accepted that 
for the promotion and protection of the 
State and national interest, the Federal and 
State Governments have a large responsi¬ 
bility with respect to these basic natural re¬ 
sources to the end that they may be pre¬ 
served and made to serve the common good. 

While you are primarily and occupationally 
Interested In and identified with one of 
these—timber—you are also of necessity 
vitally Interested In all of the others 

Because of the Government’s responsibility 
for the protection, preservation, and conser¬ 
vation of these Indispensables, it has been 
my opportunity and privilege as a Member 
of the National Congress to help enact laws 
and make appropriations of public funds for 
the authorization and carrying out of pro¬ 
grams designed and Intended to promote the 
preservation, conservation, and proper utiU- 
eatlon of all four of these major, basic re¬ 
sources. Those programs in part provide for 
soil conservation, forestry reserves and pres¬ 
ervation, depletion allowances for certain 
minerals, and for Irrigation, navigation, rec¬ 
lamation, flood control, and the development 
of hydroelectric power. 

I make no attempt at comparison of the 
importance of thoe varlouB Federal pro¬ 
grams. They are all worth while, they art 
all valuable, and all contribute In a large 
measure to the welfare and future prosperity 
and Btr<mgth of our Nation and to the high 


•tandardof living of our people. Ihave taken 
a apedal Interest in all them programs be¬ 
cause without exception every one of them 
Is Important to the economy of our State. 

Time, of courle. will not permit me to 
discuss the value and all the benefits we 
derive from each of these programs, but I 
do wish to dwell In some xneaumre upon that 
great resource of timber, the Industry with 
which each of you is Identified. 

The geographic area which the State of 
Arkansas embraces was abundantly and 
richly endowed by providence with the great 
variety and high quality of timber resources. 
When the white man first visited this area, 
it was covered with some 32,000.000 acres 
of excellent forests. In fact, trees covered 
the entire area of the State except that oc¬ 
cupied by our waters and a few hundred 
thousand acres of land in the Grand Prairie 
section. In the natural course of progress 
and the increase In population, more than 
one-third of our original forest lands has 
been converted Into farms and into indus¬ 
trial and other uses, so that now we have 
left only 20,000,000 acres of forest lands that 
are available for the future growth of timber. 

Our virgin supply has largely been con¬ 
sumed, and although it has been estimated 
that we have at present the equivalent of 
between forty and fifty billion board-feet of 
growing stock, 1 year’s national supply, we 
know that in our highly developed economy 
such reserves unless maintained and In¬ 
creased will not be adequate for all our needs 
of tomorrow. If we are to be wise as a state, 
as a nation, and as a people we must use 
the necessary means and employ practices 
of usage that will conserve and maintain 
this largo reserve and substantially Increase 
it by cultivation, growth, and restoration 

We of this generation have no moral right 
to denude the forest areas of our land and dis¬ 
sipate this great natural resource to the ex¬ 
tent of leaving on Impaired heritage to fu¬ 
ture posterity. To do so would impoverish 
the Nation. We of the present generation 
arc In reality trustees, the keepers, of these 
natural endowments and have the continu¬ 
ing responsibility, where it is possible to do 
so, to leave adequate reserves lor the com¬ 
fort, happiness, and prosperity of the people 
who will inhabit this great Nation In the 
generations and centuries to come. It is thus 
incumbent upon us to practice good hus¬ 
bandry, to take and use without waste only 
that part that Is essential to our own well¬ 
being, and to promote the growth and res¬ 
toration of this resource to the extent that 
it is possible to do 80 . 

In this age of global wars, and when the 
peoples of the earth are beset with grave and 
perplexing problems that endanger national 
existence and civilization, and with the 
clashing of two divergent and diametrically 
opposed forms of government and ways of 
life, in which ultimately one may survive 
and the other perish, it is Imperative to our 
freedom and to our existence that we as a 
nation remain strong. In more than one 
instance where we once had an abundance 
of vital and strategic resources, we know now 
that these resources are not unlimited for all 
time and that shortages or lack of adequate 
reserves have already begun to appear. This 
need never be true of our forests for either 
our domestic or peacetime needs, nor for pur¬ 
poses of war, in that eventuality, if we use 
the Intelligence, the wisdom, and Ingenuity 
of which we are possessed. A lack of timber 
reserves in a great and prolonged military 
struggle could seriously weaken our striking 
power and our defensive resistance. This, of 
course, applies with equal force to the de¬ 
pletion of our soil and minerals. 

Therefore, if America at the time of some 
crisis in the future Is to have that strength 
in natural physical reeouroes to esxable her 
to have adequate military defenses sad the 
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Striking pcxv^er to ropd any aggressive toe. It 
Is essential ttxat tbe necessary reserves be 
developer' and ftt all times maintained. 

The danger of a future war to which I refer 
Is neither mythical nor is It fantastic. It 
has happened before. It could happen again; 
it la a dreaded and unthinkable possibility. 
But. until a permanent peace has been won, 
not to recognize that war is a possibility 
would be the height of national stupidity, 
end not to be prepared as best as we can 
would be inexcusable and possibly fatal folly. 

We must trust, we must pray, and labor 
every day in the vineyard of peace in the 
hope that it will ultimately dwell upon earth 
and that there will be good will among men. 
But until a genuine peace has been attained. 
America, remembering the past, must not be 
IndifTerent and slothful at the present nor 
unconcerned and neglectful of its future. 

Dismissing, however, any contemplation or 
prospect of future wars and the need for 
military strength and assuming that peace 
will henceforth reign supreme, there still 
remains full need for the conservation of our 
forests and the proper utilization of our wood 
and timber resources. If we are to enjoy a 
continually increasing happiness, prosperity, 
end higher standard of living. These con¬ 
siderations and objectives are within them¬ 
selves BUffleient to warrant and require that 
you and I as citizens, that all of ovu: people, 
and State and Federal Government, promote 
long-range programs and employ practices 
In forest husbandry and in our wood and 
timber processing and usages. It is a source 
of extreme gratification to me that a major 
part of the Industry, and those of you who 
aie Identified with it in Arkansas, are fully 
cognizant of these necessities and that you 
have Inaugurated fruitful programs and prac¬ 
tices that are making a valuable contribu¬ 
tion not only to the conservation of this 
great vital resource but that In the process¬ 
ing of wood products, you are finding ways 
and means of eliminating tremendotis waste 
that has occurred tn the past and are ever 
exploring and finding new uses, new sei vices, 
that wood products can be put to for the 
enjoyment and convenience of our people and 
for the enrichment of our Nation. 

1 was particularly pleased when our last 
State legislature, under the leaderslilp of 
our present Chief Executive, had the vision, 
the wisdom, and the statesmanship to 
greatly Increase State appropilatlons for the 
forestry program The $450,000 appropriated 
by our State legislature, when matched by 
Federal funds that are available, makes pos¬ 
sible the expansion of the program to In¬ 
clude millions of acres of forests that have 
not heretofore been within reach of the 
limited programs of the past 

The appropriations of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for all phases of forestry procirams 
were $70,000,000 for this fiscal year Al¬ 
though I recognize the pressing necessity for 
economy in goveinment, I hope that I can, 
and that our people can and will, alwajrs 
distinguish between true and false economy. 
To save a dime and lose a dollar can never 
be a sound fiscal policy. The saving of a 
dollar of public funds while suffering the 
loss of far greater values In any of our na¬ 
tional resources Is false economy under any 
accounting system or appraisal of true values. 

So long as I have the honor of serving you 
in the Ssnate, as these Issues and measures 
come before me. It shall be my purpose to 
study their merit and measure their worth 
In terms of tomorrow as well as in terms of 
today; and with my present understanding 
and judgment I shall continue to support 
and vote for adequate appropriations essen¬ 
tial to the preservation and development of 
our natural resources and the enhancement 
of our national wealth. 

Tes, let’s keep America strong—militarily, 
resourcefully, and economically. Only in 
that way can we make sure of our future. 
X have an abiding faith that you. Indi¬ 
vidually and as a group of citizens of Ar- 
Xem—App.-267 


kansas. Identified with one of the largest 
industries in the Nation, will keep faith and 
remain steadfast in this high purpose and 
patriotic duty. I trust that your Federal 
CKTvemment and the Congress, and that I as 
one of its Members, will wholly meet our re¬ 
sponsibilities to you. to the Nation, and to 
future generations. 


We Are Losing die War of Words in 
Europe 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTU DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. November 18, 1947 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House I am plac¬ 
ing in the Record at this point an article 
on European conditions which I wrote at 
the request of the editor of the Sunday 
New York Times and which appeared In 
the November 9 issue of the New York 
Times Magazine. 

The purpose of this article Is to present 
as best I can, on the basis of my observa¬ 
tions and studie.s In 22 European coun¬ 
tries, the necessity of developing and 
maintaining an effective and adequate 
American information program overseas, 

I am convinced that we will be engag¬ 
ing in a futile and incflfectlve program 
Indeed if America limits its efforts to 
feeding the stomachs of Europe while 
the Communists concentrate on feeding 
the minds of Europe. Europe is today as 
hungry for American facts as it Is lor 
American food. 

If v;c are really going to strengthen 
the forces of freedom abroad I am cer¬ 
tain we must supplement any program 
of economic aid with an effective pro¬ 
gram of education and information In 
Europe which will not only dispell the 
illusions created by Soviet propaganda 
but which will also develop a clear un¬ 
derstanding and appreciation abroad of 
American policies, American concepts, 
and American plans for the preservation 
of peace and the restoration of pros¬ 
perity. 

We Are Losing the War of Words in Europe 

A CONGRESSMAN WANTS TO STRENGTHEN AMER¬ 
ICA’S VOICE AND OUTLINES A PLAN TO MAKE IT 

MORE EFFECTIVE 

(By Karl E Mundt) 

(Karl E. Mundt, Representative from South 
Dakota, has Just returned from leading a joint 
Senate-House committee through 24 Euro¬ 
pean countries, where its members studied 
political conditions and tlie operation of the 
State Department’s International informa¬ 
tion program ) 

Europe today has become a vast battlefield 
In which adjectives have replaced armaments 
as the active elements of attack and defense. 
So clearly are the lines being drawn, how¬ 
ever, In this battle of words and ideologies 
that shooting may once again supplant the 
shouting unless positive American leadership 
is promptly and prudently exerted to help 
restore good sense and sound government In 
Europe. 

Moscow and Its controlled Communist 
parties In every European capital have taken 
the initiative In this word war. They have 
devised and are directing a campaign of vlU- 
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floatlon and misrepresentation which 
throughout Europe has the United States and 
the United Kln^om as its primary targets. 
As the larger and the stronger of the two 
countries dedicated to democratic freedoms 
and non-Communtst devices, the United 
States Is being pummeled by propaganda over 
the air waves, in the press, and by all the 
other methods known to the arch propa¬ 
gandists of communism, to the point where 
we must either answer the challenges and 
criticisms being hurled at us or reconcile our¬ 
selves to the fact that our silence In Europe Is 
certain to harvest for us a crop of 111 will and 
resentment entirely unjustified by our poli¬ 
cies abroad. 

How should American leadership be em¬ 
ployed to put oil upon the troubled political 
and economic waters now boiling so violently 
In all but a few European countries? Is It a 
Job we can afford to undertake? Are wo 
equipped to do It? Is It one giving reason¬ 
able promise of success? Is It a challenge 
which wo dare ignore? 

Having just returned from a 6 weeks’ con¬ 
gressional study trip In Europe on which I 
served as cochairman of a joint Senate- 
House committee studvlng economic and po¬ 
litical conditions In 22 European countries, 
I am convinced that early and Intelligent 
action on the part of America can go far 
toward rescuing Europe from both chaos and 
communism 

Our committee devoted much of its atten¬ 
tion overseas to the propaganda and Informa¬ 
tion programs not only of our own country 
but of England, of Fiance, and of Russia 
In no country did we find our American effort 
In the field of public relations abroad as ex¬ 
tensive or as well staffed as that of England 
and Russia; in some countries we are actually 
trailing the French aa well in the u.se of In¬ 
formation services In the all-important task 
of making and holding friends in Europe. 

Fortunately for us all. It Is only the Rus¬ 
sians and their Communist satellites these 
(I i\ IV * -e (11‘ '■heir propaganda barbs 
ng " . vi‘, “'c • f 'cc. of the English and 

French efforts, In fact, la to help offset the 
allegdlions of our attackers, but In the final 
analysis only Americans, with American facts 
and American skills, can convince the people 
of Europe that American policies and projects 
are devoid of the sinister motives attributed 
to them by the Russian propagandists whose 
goal It Is to malce them fall. 

Czechoslovakia provides a good illustra¬ 
tion of what we observed tn country after 
countiy in Euiope. although In Poland and 
In the Balkan countries the men of Mos¬ 
cow have made even greater progress with 
their program of abuse and misrepresenta¬ 
tion. In Prague we have an able and alert 
young American, Frank J. Lewand, in charge 
of our American Information activities. He 
has one American assistant and three helpers 
recruited from Czechoslovakia This pitifully 
inadequate Information team is supposed to 
keep the people of Czechoslovakia advised 
about the true intent and purposes of Amer¬ 
ican policies. 

They are expected to maintain and staff 
our Information library In Prague (we have 
no information outposts or personnel in any 
other city of the country): they arc supposed 
to provide background Interpi otative mate¬ 
rial and translations for speakers and edi¬ 
torial writers, to book showings for our doc¬ 
umentary films and provide projectionists, 
to circulate translations of the American 
daily wireless news and information bulle¬ 
tins to the Czechs most active In public 
opinion molding fields; to old in arranging 
exchanges of students, teachers, cultural 
leaders, and the like between Czechoslovakia 
and the United States, to translate the con¬ 
tents of the Prague newspapcis and relay 
them to our State Department so Washing¬ 
ton can bo conversant with what Is being said 
about us abroad. 
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All these tasks and many more comprise 
the day’s assignment for these American In¬ 
formation ofiiclals who. if each of them were 
triplets, could not begin to provide the serv¬ 
ices essential In telling the American story 
in Czechoslovakia 

What Is the result? Slowly but surely we 
are losing the struggle to win favor In the 
public opinion of that country. Against our 
few minutes of radio time beamed by short 
wave to Czechoslovakia, the Russians direct 
several hours of programs each day to the 
people of this tiny country. In contrast with 
our Tom Thumb team of information offi¬ 
cials, the Russians maintain Information 
centers nil over the country abundantly 
staffed with well-trained workers. Through¬ 
out Europe it is everywhere the tame. In 
this cold war of words and ideologies, the 
Rus'-lans are using big nitillery and rockets 
while we rely on popguns and pistols 

Whether behind the Iron curtain or In 
western Europe w’c found the pattern of the 
Red propaganda to be the same. The United 
States is portrayed ns the dollar diplomat, 
the sinister ImpciiallGt, offering food and 
fuel and monetaiy aid to Europe for purely 
selhsh purposes. We Americans arc pictured 
as tiyiug to buy the noul of prostrate Europe 
for a poor mesa of porridge Andrei Vishin- 
sky’s violent outpouilngs at sessions of the 
Uiilted Nations are love sonnets compared 
with the vicious falsehoods the Reds ciiculato 
about us In Europe 

The Marshall plan and other pioposals for 
American aid to countries outside of Ger¬ 
many are pictuicd us (1) a frantic effort to 
avoid an inevitable American depression by 
foisting off on Europe unneeded supplies In¬ 
adequate for Euiope's needs. (2) an un¬ 
conscionable attempt to give priority to tho 
German sii'g o'- ' • i over the countries vic¬ 
timized hi ;'!(■ in the restoration of 

war-torn Europe, (3' a brazen plot to restore 
tho military might of Geimany after which 
we shall withdraw our occupation forces and 
leave Europe once again to fall victim to 
German armies. 

Up to now, we Americans have largely con¬ 
tented ourselves w'lth efforts toward feeding 
the stomachs of Europe while the Russians 
have concentrated on feeding Its minds If 
this formula Is continued. It Is easy to en¬ 
visage the result at the end of the trail. We 
may help avert starvation In Europe and aid 
In producing a generation of healthy, physl- 
callj fit Individuals whoso bodies are strong 
but whose minds arc poisoned against Amer¬ 
ica and whose loyalties are attached to the 
red star of Russia. If we permit this to 
jventuate It will be clear that the generosity 
of America is ixcclled only by our own 
.tupldlty 

Compared to tho cost of supplying the 
physical needs of Europe, tho expense of 
providing facts for its minds is but trifling. 
Liess than 1 percent of our total aid to Europe 
would be required to set up and maintain a 
United States Information program abroad 
adequately staffed and well equipped to carry 
the story of American concepts, puiposes, and 
policies to the people of Europe, whose hun¬ 
ger for these facts actually exceeds in Its 
intensity and scope their hunger for Amer- 
can food. 

The task of telling the American story In 
Europe Is far less prodigious than might be 
mpposed. In the first place, on both sides 
}f the ’’curtain.’* the little people of Europe 
u-e yearning for Information about, and In¬ 
spiration from, America. They look to us 
IS their last mundane ray of hope They 
tUach credibility to what we say and print, 
rhey devour American hooka and magaalnea. 
[hey crowd into our information lihrarlee 
o read oiur dally newspapers even thouf^ the 
sapers reach them 2 months old. They stand 
n line to see our motKm pictures, whether 
locumeutary or commercial ftlme. They 


covet the opportunity to study or visit in 
America. 

In the second place, we now have the nu¬ 
cleus of an Information service around which 
we can build effectively In Europe. Regard¬ 
less of what some critics have said about 
William Benton, recently resigned Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of our Informa¬ 
tion and cultural activities, this country owes 
Mr. Benton a deep debt of gratitude for his 
persistent battle to keep alive and at work 
at least a tiny remnant of the information 
service our military authorities felt it es¬ 
sential to maintain In order to win a shooting 
war 

Certainly, it is now clear we cannot com¬ 
plete our victory and win this war of wcids 
without a greatly augmented and expanded 
Information service It is also clear that 
only by winning this word war can we avert 
a Ehcotlng one In Europe. Our committee 
visited 23 American Information outposts In 
22 countries (In Turkey there are Information 
office.s in both Lstanbul and Ankara) and v/o 
agreed that if it were in our power wo would 
not remove from office or replace a single man 
or woman now icpresenting America In this 
program overseas Mr Bentons office ic- 
ciuited or retained men or women in the field 
Information offices of Europe of whom Ameri¬ 
cans may W'cll bo provid 

Hero Is what the situation In Europe would 
seem to require If the Voice of America Is to 
bs hc.ard and understood by people long since 
grown tired of hearing only the wolf call of 
the Communists: 

1. The establishment by substantive law 
of a peinianeut Office of Information and 
Educational Exchange within the State De¬ 
partment of the United States My bill, H. R. 
3342, passed by the HouoC last July, and now 
on the Senate calendar for action, would ac¬ 
complish this result Once enacted into law, 
this office should bs administered by an 
Assistant Secretary of State with perhaps tv/o 
divisional chiefs, one to head up the infor¬ 
mation activities (radio, press, exhibits, films, 
libiarlon, ct cetera) and tho other to direct 
the cultural phafjes of the program (U S 
relations with UNESCO, student exchanges, 
lecturers abroad, musical and dramatic ren¬ 
ditions, English language and other classes 
abroad, etc ). 

2 The field force In each country should 
bo e.'cpanded to Include at least an adminis¬ 
trative information officci, a librarian, a press 
attach6. and perhaps a cultural officer In 
addition to local asalslants 

3. Background stories on American life and 
motives. Interpretative articles, and current 
news items wheie commercial wire services 
do not supply them, should be supplied 
(translated Into the languages of the coun¬ 
tries receiving them) to the newspapers, 
the radio people, and the leaders in tho pub¬ 
lic opinion of every coxmtry 

4 Competent speakers and constructive 
films should be made available to foreign 
countries seeking them as means of nc- 
quaintmg Europeans with the American pic¬ 
ture and the American program All coun¬ 
tries this side of the iron curtain have 
English-speaking clubs or associations of 
Friends of America which are actually 
pleading for services of this type, 

6 . Exchanges of students and scholars, pro¬ 
fessors, lecturers, newspaper people, loaders 
In all fields of endeavor, should be encour¬ 
aged and facilitated between the United 
States and every country willing to cooperate 
on a reciprocal formula. We found Ameri¬ 
can-educated men and women holding gov¬ 
ernment positions in many foreign capitals— 
Invariably they were great bastions of friend¬ 
ship for the American program. 

0 . American counselor! and advisers should 
be made available to governments requesting 
them to aid with their complicated and oon- 
lualng problems of finance, taxation, cenatis 


taking, weather forecasting, agricultural 
methods and what not. 

7. As a quid pro quo for further American 
aid In Europe, free radio time should be pro¬ 
vided to Americans for the broadcasting on 
standard wave lengths, from local radio sta¬ 
tions in the languages of the recipient coun¬ 
tries, Information programs about the scope 
and purposes of American aid and about 
American policies Generally ns they peitaln 
to Europe. Since virtually all European ra¬ 
dio stations are owned by the state, this is 
a return consideration easily provided if we 
are prepared to utilize the opportunity. 
Short-wave broadcasting from America, re¬ 
layed by BBC In London or over American- 
owned stations in Gciminy or Algiers, should 
be beamed to the "curtain countries’’ and to 
Russia, where olhcrwiac nothing but false¬ 
hoods about Amrilca are ever heard. 

8 . As a strictly reciprocal concession for 
the literature foreign embassies and agen¬ 
cies circulate in America about their coun¬ 
tries and their governments, America should 
insist on the rli-ht—and utilize the oppoitu- 
nitics—to circulate In other countr’cs maga¬ 
zines, periodicals, or bulletins setting forth 
the facts about ourselves 

9 Information llbrailcs, display rooms 
featuring ejdilblts and photogiaphs about 
America, should be established mid main¬ 
tained in the major cities of Europe, with 
mobilized units occsslonally touring the 
provinces so that people could have available 
to them the truth about America by reading 
it in the mngnz.ncs, books, and papers which 
are published for Americans. To some ex¬ 
tent, translations should be made available 
in European languages 

10 Congress should appropriate without 
delay sufficient funds to make the foregoing 
minimum progiam a working reality while 
the decision against communism In Europe 
can still be won without a shooting war. 

What would it cost? 1 recommend an an¬ 
nual nppiopriatloii for this puiposc of 5:50,- 
000,000. Perhaps It could be done for loss, 
but It seems foolhardy to skimp on a pro¬ 
gram BO essential to the peace and prosperity 
which we all desire so greatly After all, 
$50,000,000 is just about one-third the cost 
of constructing a modern battleship under 
prevailing building rates. 

By the expcndiluie of Just two battleships 
spread across the next half dozen years In 
Euiopc this $300,000,000 spent as Insurance 
to make our economic aid program an ef¬ 
fective instrument for peace may well make it 
unnecessary ever again to engage another 
Ameiictin fleet in battle action. It should 
be worth the tilal 

If we tiy and fail, we have spent very little 
In the effoit, but If we fall to try we may 
have squandered all we have elsewhere spent 
In vain Let the Voice of America ring out 
in Emopo os the voice of truth and tho bugle 
call of hope Against It tho false calls of 
communism can win few converts, and when 
aggressive communism ceases to gain ground 
it will start receding very rapidly The Com¬ 
munist regime Is what I de-scrlbe as a "bi¬ 
cycle govcinment"— to be effective It must 
keep moving forward rapidly; It loses effi¬ 
ciency as it decreases Its momentum, when 
it slows down It wobbles; when It stops It 
falls. And like a man on a bicycle, It cannot 
back up either gracefully or safely. Positive 
American action In Europe now along the 
lines described can. In my opinion, stop com¬ 
munism’s advonces. 

All that we require is the courage and the 
imagination, now, to establish and imple¬ 
ment a program of sound Information abroad 
which will bo comparable In time of peace 
with the unprecedented Initiative we Amer¬ 
icans are always able to display In time of 
war. America should no longer neglect this 
great opportunity awaiting It In Europe to 
finish world War II in such a way that world 
war m will never come to cloud our history 
books. 
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Report on Grtit Roots Toor of 
Mj District 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include herewith the follow¬ 
ing report of a recently completed 
grass roots tour which took me to every 
one of the 105 towns in my district where 
there is a post office. 

Are people Interested in problems 
facing our Government? Would any¬ 
one show up at the post offices when 
I came there to give me their views? If 
they did, would they talk reely about 
their views on national problems, or 
would they be apathetic about the whole 
thing? 

Those questions were all answered in a 
most heartening manner. Told in ad¬ 
vance that this was not a political or 
speech-making tour, that I wanted to 
meet the people of the district person¬ 
ally, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
to learn at first hand their problems and 
get a true cross section of their think¬ 
ing on matters of national import, the 
people of the Third District came out to 
meet me and demonstrated that this 
area in the heart of America is truly 
sound to the core. 

People are thinking about the mess the 
world is in and the decisive part America 
must play in cleaning up the rubble left 
by two world wars. They are alive to 
the responsibility of the people in a free 
Republic, where the Government Is the 
servant of the people, to guide that Gov¬ 
ernment in its course. 

As might be expected in view of the 
headline role held by foreign affairs 
right now, that was the subject on which 
the most people expressed opinions. 
Many shades of opinion were voiced, but 
generally speaking the feeling was that 
we should do what is necessary, with due 
regard to our own economy, to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, but we 
should have something pretty definite 
as to the actual needs and some accurate 
Information on just how much they are 
doing to help themselves 

“When bigger and better sacks are 
made. Uncle Sam will be holding them,” 
said one lady half humorously, half 
seriously, deprecating the manner in 
which UNRRA and other relief furnished 
by the United States had been handled, 
without proper credit to the givers and 
without careful distribution where need¬ 
ed. They do not want that to happen 
again. And they want concrete evidence 
that those we help are doing something 
to help themselves. It does not make 
sense, they say, for hungry people to be 
striking and refusing to produce. They 
feel, too, that Uncle Sam should not 
alone assume the burden of feeding the 
world and they ask why other countries, 
such as Canada and Argentina, with sur¬ 
pluses should not contribute to this re¬ 
lief. “I’m against building up a global 


WPA and it looks like that is what some 
of our planners are doing,” many said. 
This protest was Invariably followed by 
the comment that thousands* of our own 
needy people in this country are entitled 
to some semblance of a decent living. 
**We are all for helping the hungry folks 
abroad, but what about our hungry folks 
right here at home,” they asked. 

There were many expressions about 
the danger of getting down to the bot¬ 
tom of our own barrel of resources. 
“Suppose we have a wheat crop failure 
next year, and we are due for that, then 
what? Maybe these international plan¬ 
ners have an answer for that,” said one 
dirt farmer, “but it doesn’t make sense 
to me.” 

In brief, they want no more of the 
blank-check era. They are insisting that 
on any further appropriations for relief 
there must be strings attached whereby 
we are assured that the relief actually 
goes to those in need and not into black 
markets and those who receive this relief 
must definitely know that it comes from 
us. 

The food-saving campaign also was 
talked about a great deal. Speaking of 
one meatless day a week, one man said, 
“I wish someone would guarantee me 1 
day a week that I could have meat.” The 
eggless day got no more approval. Just 
plain saving of food in general, reducing 
the amount that goes into garbage cans 
is what the majority favor. In smaller 
localities, they pointed out that they 
already are very saving, but feel that in 
larger places, especially among apart¬ 
ment dwellers, there is room for savings. 

The attitude of Russia in the United 
Nations and the infiltration of Commu¬ 
nists into many phases of American life 
were of much concern to the good people 
of the Third District, whose loyalty to 
representative government is an out¬ 
standing characteristic. 

“Russia is like a boy playing corner-lot 
baseball who gets mad if he can’t do all 
the pitching,” said one man whose mem¬ 
ory went back to the days of playing 
what youngsters used to call work-up, 
push-around, or similar names. 

Many other matters were brought up. 
Among them were bureaucracy and the 
high cost of government, prohibition, 
branch banking, large land holdings. 
World War II bonus payments, national 
old-age pensions and World War I pen¬ 
sions. minimum-wage law, socialized 
medicine, Taft-Hartley bill, exporting of 
automobiles and farm machinery, com¬ 
munity-property tax, opposition to the 
return of OPA and rationing, rent con¬ 
trol. REA activities. Federal aid to 
schools, taxation, the freedom with 
which Russians can move about our 
country while the Soviet forbids a Sen¬ 
ate committee to inspect our own Em¬ 
bassy in Moscow, Brazil's break with 
Russia, portal-to-portal pay, universal 
military training, and so forth. 

A high light of the tour was the ap¬ 
pearance at some of the points of high- 
school civil government classes, with 
their teachers, who came to ask questions 
about details of the working of Congress 
not covered in their textbooks. These 
young people, I am sure, were repre¬ 
sentative of similar classes in other 


schools in the district, and it was stimu¬ 
lating to look into their eager young 
faces and sense their interest In the pro¬ 
cedure of government. 

As a newspaper publisher it has long 
been noted that when some writers de¬ 
spaired of the yoimger generation, peo¬ 
ple working closely with youth such as 
schoolmen. Boy and Girl Scout leaders, 
and the like, took an opposite view. 
These young people convinced me that 
they are going to hold firm to American¬ 
ism when they take their places among 
the voters who rule our Government. 

I am grateful to all who took the 
trouble to meet me on this tour and give 
me the benefit of their counsel. They 
gave me just exactly what I was after. 
That was a cross section of public opin¬ 
ion which would enable me to better rep¬ 
resent the people of the Third District 
when I go back to Washington to be 
their voice in the free assembly of the 
sovereign people. 


Leaderihip in Asia Under a New Japan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

or UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress which I delivered at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
August 5, 1947. This address closed a 
series of lectures given under the general 
subject. The United States in World Af¬ 
fairs. My theme was Leadership in Asia 
Under a New Japan. Unless our repre¬ 
sentatives err and unless they are guided 
by old hates and biased objectives 
America is now offered her greatest op¬ 
portunity in constructively building a 
part of the new world as we dreamed 
during the fighting days of the war when 
we assumed that we knew the objectives 
we were fighting for. We can neglect 
this opportunity and we probably shall. 
That we shall not is the hope I have ex¬ 
pressed in this address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

World condltloias and the relationshipe 
between nations make It Impossible, much 
as I should like It, to spend all our time this 
evening on Japan. Japanesc-American re¬ 
lations must fit Into American world policy. 
Therefore it is neceasaiy to point out by way 
of premise one or two facts that must be 
kept constantly in mind throughout my dis¬ 
cussion. 

First of all, few have noticed that the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, in 
reality, have their origin in what we have 
done in the Far East. China was told to put 
her own house in order before she could 
depend upon future aid, and Japan is now 
looked upon as the very center of American 
activity and policy of that phase of the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine which stands for the support 
of peoples attempting to remain free of 
economic controls and political dominations. 

With Congress having before it resolutions 
Which call for the admission of Hawaii and 
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Alaska as States. Japan becomes more of a 
neighbor than ever. Our administration, as 
trustee of the former Japanese Islands of the 
Paclllo makes us an actual administrator of 
territory which was formerly controlled by 
Japan and a close neighbor to nations and 
peoples, who, until the lmedlate<>pre8ent, have 
been considered far off. 

Our first treaty with Korea, which was 
completely forgotten when the Japanese an¬ 
nexed that land, seems now. as for as our 
responsibility there is concerned, to have 
again come to life and Korea looms large, 
and we stand today, as we always have, in 
theory, for the independence and territorial 
Integrity of China 

Our tasks are not going to be easy. They 
are going to be many times harder than they 
have ever been unless we properly orient our¬ 
selves to the basic values of our various 
friendships and responsibilities in Asia, and, 
without prejudice and without hate, evalu¬ 
ate honestly who are and who must be our 
friends if oven a semblance of peace la main¬ 
tained in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

In our new relations with the Philippines, 
the recasting of controls in Indonesia, in In¬ 
dochina and Slam—in the continued devel¬ 
opment in their individual national respon- 
sibility—the commonwealth states in the 
Pacific all contribute factors to our policy 
and to our plans. In a way. Australia and 
New Zealand arc now as close to us as Canada. 

The new India, whether tuiited or divided 
Into parts, has given us on entirely new rela¬ 
tionship—one which will test the ability of 
our diplomatists to evaluate new conditions 
and work in accordance with them, and a 
test of executive understanding and leader¬ 
ship in carrying on oiu* new responsibilities 
in that part of the world. To the thought¬ 
less, they seem to be few, but to those who 
know the strivings of the people of all Asia 
to the challenge given them by a mere read¬ 
ing of the political concepts of the West and 
the free Intercourse with our missionaries, 
they are many, A reminder of a single event 
will make my point. When William J. Bryan 
was in India, he left this thought, and it 
never died: No matter, he said, in effect, how 
much you may dislike Britain, never forget 
that you should be forever grateful to her, 
for she gave you the English language, in 
which the concepts of liberty have been 
expressed. 

Great as these factors are though, the 
responsibility for seventy-odd million Japa¬ 
nese. functioning under a new constitution 
sponsored by us, and. when the time for 
peace actually comes. Introduced to the 
world as an American-directed product, our 
biggest and greatest task is, of course, Japan 
herself 

Almost a century has passed since Com¬ 
modore Matthew Perry anchored his tiny 
squadron of small vessels in Tokyo Bay. 
Paced with this impressive display of power, 
the Japanese were forced to accept their first 
modern treaty This ticaty seived to open 
Japan to the West and exposed her to west¬ 
ern Idealism, western realism. European and 
American ways In almost a decade from the 
time of the first treaty students from Japan 
had arrived In America and the teachcr- 
Btudent relationship was begun In the late 
summer of 1015, again an American, this time 
a soldier, led the spearhead of the greatest 
concentration of armed strength the world 
has ever known into Tokyo Bay. Prom a 
turret of the fiagship Missouri fiew an Amer¬ 
ican flag of 31 stars—Commodore Perry’s flag 
of an earlier day. On the deck below. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur received the Imperial sur¬ 
render. Japan had been opened for a sec¬ 
ond time and exposed again to western ideal¬ 
ism, realism, and practices. It is hoped that 
this second opening will renew an even firmer 
student-teacher relationship. 

We know now only too well what dire con¬ 
sequences sprang from the earlier contact 
between our country and Japan. Japan fol¬ 


lowed with zeal all she thought represented 
best the strength of the West, oUr military 
and naval habits. Two or three centuries of 
Shogonate, ipUltary slngle-willism, plus the 
fact that her constitution was set up by a 
revolutionary government, proved to be fac¬ 
tors so strong that even the new constitu¬ 
tion and the new leadership could not over¬ 
come the habits and the thought of tbs 
past. Perry's visit was conceived in a mix¬ 
ture of American self-interest and American 
good will, but it was the first link in a chain 
of events that led to the acme of the world's 
use of force combat force at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Having emerged from the long slumber of 
centuries of hermit-llke seclusion, the Jap¬ 
anese grasped eagerly at the new material 
techniques of the West. It is inevitable that 
the learner should attempt to Imitate his 
teacher and, like so many students, the imi¬ 
tation was accepted and indulged in without, 
of course, attempting to interpret completely 
that which was imitated. The Japanese 
learned the West’s techniques, learned them 
well, and applied them ruthlessly, testing 
their new-found strength in a series of wars 
spaced almost regularly at 10-year intervals. 
The Chinese-Japanese War of 1896; the 
Ruisslan-Jnpaneee War of 1905, the World 
War of 1916; the Manchurian Incident of 
1031; and finally in 1941 the Second World 
War. The peoples of the West followed this 
strange spectacle of growing power in the 
Orient, first with amusement, then with sur¬ 
prise. then awe. and finally, after the rape 
of Nanking, with either indignation or terror 
and horror It was a hideously fascinating 
spectacle. Prom an island base rich in nat¬ 
ural beauty but wretchedly poor in the sub¬ 
stance of power and scarcely larger than New 
Mexico, the Japanese reddened the map of 
Asia in ever-widening arcs until at the pin¬ 
nacle of their military success their empire 
encompassed an area equal to that of conti¬ 
nental United States. 

This, then, was the end result of a seem¬ 
ingly insignificant naval visit more than 90 
years ago What can we expect from the 
"second” opening of Japan, carried out under 
such strikingly different clroumstances? As 
you know, it lequlrcd almost 4 years of devas¬ 
tating war, appalling sacrifices of American 
lives, and an immense united effort to pry 
loose the Japanese from their conquests and 
to force them once again back into the con¬ 
fines of their homeland But now the arro¬ 
gant alien boot no longer echoes In war-torn 
China ’The Janancse Fleet is at the bottom 
of the sea Flattened beyond recognition are 
many of the great cities of Japan, where the 
abundance of Asia and what she could secure 
from the West had been fashioned Into 
deadly Instruments of aggression 

We have won at tremendous cost this sec¬ 
ond opportunity to "open” Japan Wo had 
to pool our courage, our skill, our Intelli¬ 
gence, and our imagination in a common 
imaertaklng of unbelievable magnitude Our 
responsibility is not merely to make the vic¬ 
tory that finally came a vindication of our 
technology, but even more a triumph of a 
way of life based upon decent Ideals, a ful¬ 
fillment of American democracy and Its 
dream of human freedom. 

But are we equal to this now task? Can 
we meet the challenge of the second opening 
of Japan, and In a larger sense the challenge 
of the peace, with a trust in the strength of 
the atomic bomb. No, we need something 
more. Will we retain the war-forged spirit¬ 
ual unity and the determined will to achieve, 
now that the objective is to construct rather 
than to destroy? Can we supply the needed 
leadership to the world when the basic re¬ 
quirement Is no longer guns bu!; mechanisms 
of peace and ideals? Our capacities to wage 
thu war were admittedly unsurpassed. Our 
capacities to lead the peace are presently 
undergoing careful scrutiny in many parts of 
the world. Japan must have no cause for 
losing faith in her teacher. 


Although we share the control of Japan 
with our allies, the circumstances of the war 
have projected Amerioa into a position of 
primary responsibility. Our task bids fair 
to challenge all of our capabilities which 
can only become successful on a coopera¬ 
tive basis, and cooperation never succeeds 
unless there is a fusion of common ideals 
and common characteristics. Have 1 thereby 
set the stage for an Impossible contingency? 
Is there anything in the way of ideals com¬ 
mon between us and our former enemy? If 
our answer Is to be generated by hate, it will 
be definitely "no." If, though, through a 
study of history and what has actually taken 
place, without our being against Japan just 
because we are for some other country, we 
can discover many common ideals and as¬ 
pirations. If It had not been for these com¬ 
mon ideals and aspirations, the peace, os it 
did come In Japan, would never have oc¬ 
curred. The atomic bomb, despite the Em- 
perior’s reference to it, and again admitting 
that it was a contributing factor, was not 
the basic factor which brought about the 
surrender and with it the complete trust on 
the part of our former enemy that America 
would honor every promise she made. How 
was it brought about that a country and a 
people, who have been credited with being 
individually and collectively self-srcrlficing 
and still having an army of 4,000,000 men 
trained and equipped who had never shot a 
bullet at an enemy, surrendered uncondi¬ 
tionally and still realized that that which 
they were doing could be done with honor. 
It could not have been from a fear of a call 
for more sacrifice. It must have been from 
trust. And how was it, despite the fact that 
many leaders of our Government Justified 
the use of the bomb on the score of military 
necessity and knew little about what had 
gone on since the very days of Pearl Harbor 
in attempting to bring about a complete sur¬ 
render where guerrilla warfare could be 
avoided, that armies scattered over almost 
half a globe could be returned without piece¬ 
meal fighting and disorder Something must 
have been going on because a people of 
over 70,000,000 could not be converted over¬ 
night by the destruction of a comparatively 
small city after larger cities had been de¬ 
stroyed without affecting their spirit. 

It Is because I believe that a future suc¬ 
cessful building of Japan depends upon an 
appreciation of the Ideals which will go Into 
that building that I am going to attempt to 
point out that which can be accomplished 
by reference to that which has already been 
accomplished. And If the same spirit can 
control the future as It got control of the 
hearts and minds of the Japanese people in 
the pnfit, we can build hopefully, and, under 
our tutelage. Japan can become a leader of 
Asia In developing national solidarities and 
peaceful International activities to such an 
extent that the rebirth of new Japan will 
affect the lives of the millions and millions 
of other peoples in Asia. 

When I say that, 1 do not in any sense 
condone one single act which the Japanese 
Government did in bringing about war with 
America. I have, time and time again In 
talking to the Japanese, repeated one theme, 
and that was that the government led by 
Malsuoka and Tojo had actually become 
apostate, that these leaders turned their 
backs upon the fundamentals of their great¬ 
est leaders, and that the acceptance of their 
theories would lead to Japan’s utter de¬ 
struction. 

You will remember that after Pearl Harbor 
the Japanese Government instituted a 
monthly celebration in honor of the Pearl 
Harbor victory. The Idea of apostate leader¬ 
ship struck me so forcibly that I wrote one 
or two magazine articles and developed the 
first of what became my messages to the 
Japanese people. I pointed out In December 
1941 that never In the world’s history had a 
nation of 70,000,000 people deliberately moved 
to Ite own destruction to the extent that X 
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OAUad It nAtioDal suicide. I was. of course, 
an Aaaarlcan and Pearl Harbor outraged me 
even, I think, more than anyone else be¬ 
cause it seemed proof positive that wicked 
forces in Japan had completely gotten con¬ 
trol of the finer thinking of the great men 
I used to know. I was so convinced that 
the destruction of Japan was certain that 
I started my appmls directly to the Japanese 
people. The OWI institutionalised me and 
my messages were sent regtUarly up until 
January l, 1946. All the time I stressed one 
theme, an appeal to the Japanese people to 
overthrow their false leaders and to return 
to the teachings of Meljl Tenno and his 
associates 

As time moved on we were thus in a strong 
position of being able to explain what was 
meant by unconditional surrender and ulti¬ 
mately were able to unite the Japanese peo¬ 
ple in the thought that It was not neces¬ 
sarily the aim of America to destroy their 
basic institutions. We repeated that sur¬ 
render with honor was attainable if it were 
lived up to in honor, and thus came the 
unheard of surrender and almost universal 
respect for what the Emperor had done. 

The convincing of our own people of the 
necessity of avoiding anarchy In Japan was 
not an easy task. I call to mind now one 
radio program I was on in which the great 
man with whom I carried on the dlscuMlon 
maintained that anarchy in Japan would be 
welcomed. Calculate if you can the loss of 
life to our boys and the millions more of 
destruction that we would have had to have 
fought through if we had not gotten the 
type of surrender we did Now my point is 
that that surrender had to be organieed and 
was not an implustve thing resulting from 
the destruction of Hiroshima and port of 
Nagasaki If the Japanese leaders had suc¬ 
ceeded In convincing their people that Japan 
should fight as the last machine gunner 
fought at Iwo Jlma or Okinawa to utter 
destruction, who can figure how long It would 
have taken our soldier boys to have burned 
and blasted out of China and other places 
of Asia all of the Japanese who were there. 

All during the war. both In our own coun¬ 
try and in Japan, not much was publicly said 
and not much was quoted that went out In 
our psychological warfare But if what was 
said bad not been very effective, why was so 
much attention paid in replying? If the 
Japanese people did not hear what the OWI 
sent out under the name of Senator Thomas, 
why did the Japanese radio go to the trouble 
to try to belittle and abuse all that Senator 
I'HOUAS stood for? At any rate, the results 
did come out as I maintained from the very 
beginning were possible. My and the OWI's 
5-years’ work may be completely marked erft 
as having been useless, but the results re¬ 
main. I have stressed this point because 1 
believe that the future success of American 
and Japanese cooperation In bringing sta¬ 
bility to Asia depends entirely upon our being 
able to appreciate common viewpoints from 
which we can operate and through which 
there will be Joint agreement. The sur¬ 
render is proof that it can be done. 

In the massages to Ja^pan, I took the stand 
that modem Japan was at her very best In 
thought and in action during the days of the 
Meiji era when such men as Admiral Togo 
and General Nogl were the instructors of the 
present Emperor. I knew both Togo and 
Nogl. I knew their lives and I knew their 
ideals, and I knew what the present Anperor 
had been taught os a boy. I knew also Ad¬ 
miral Nomora. He, too, had become an in¬ 
structor of the princes in the peers school. I 
knew his philosophy about the world and 
what the result would be if Japan and Amer¬ 
ica should fight. I knew that the present 
Emperor and his little brother. Prince Chlchi- 
bu. had both been taught that friendship 
with America was of prime Importance for 
the success of Japan and that if Japan went 
to war It would end with the destruction of 
the Japanese prestige in the world. It was 


because of this knowledge that I had such 
faith in the effectiveness of the two messages 
which some of us urged President Roosevelt 
to send directly to the Emperor before Pearl 
Harbor. I knew these boys could never for¬ 
get these teachings. To an extent, therefore. 
I knew that my appeal to the Japanese people 
would also bear fruit if any of my words got 
to the Emperor. 1 krmw now that they did. 
Have we not in the bai^c teachings of the 
neoeesity of frlenc^lp with America, which 
was drilled into the mind of the present Em¬ 
peror as a child, a key to the position of the 
future Japan In the world? Is there through¬ 
out all of Asia another nation with the edu¬ 
cational system which, when properly 
cleansed of propaganda, can unite a people an 
Japan was united for evil? Gan this not be 
turned to good purposes with lasting effect )f 
the good puiposes are based upon truth? 

That Japan can achieve national solidarity 
we all know and admit. That she has been 
a good and oonsUuctive member of the com¬ 
munity of nations in the past we also know 
To anyone who wishes to undmstand the 
schemes of national planning which Raissla. 
Germany, and Italy later followed, be should 
study the antecedents of those schemes tried 
in the development of Japaneee nationalism 
from 1868 down to 1900. Thtu we have a 
people who have been schooled and who can 
be imlted to deal with; a people, too. who 
have been united at times for good quite 
as much as they have been for ill When 
one realises the whole history of the develop¬ 
ment of nationalism all over the world, one 
is not surprised that a people such as the 
Japanese, who consciously were Imitating 
others, did at times take more seriously the 
written word and what was being done In 
the world than a people who were not con¬ 
scious of Imitating Give the Japanese peo¬ 
ple and Japanese nationalism an honest psy¬ 
choanalysis and that which has occurred in 
their land can be explained on the basis of 
what had occurred in other lands Japan's 
acceptance of the Axis theory of Mussolini 
and Hitler makes the strutting of Matsuoka 
today seem the comic opera stuff it was. But 
Japan's leaders, like Matsuoka, were not the 
only people In the world, although they acted 
the part more ridiculously, who fell for the 
strutting 

Look at the Japanese soldiers’ record in 
the Boxer War. Note the respect which Nogl 
and Togo both had for noncombatants in 
the Russian-Japanese War, where General 
Nogl, during the battle of Port Arthur, sac¬ 
rificed brigade after brigade rather than let 
his fire reach defenseless persons, women and 
children and noncombatants Then rend an 
Italian writer’s thesis written after the First 
World War in defense of horrible warfare 
and translate that into Japanese and have 
It accepted literally by a people who were 
admittedly following, what we know today, 
were false leaders and you have on explana¬ 
tion of the Japanese change of character and 
what took place at Nanking and other atroc¬ 
ity centers. The phUosophy of warfare took 
a terrific change after the last war Writers 
began putting forth the Ideas of horrible 
warfare, and the more horrible the more 
quickly It was to be over. The sad part about 
that attitude is that when people get an 
Idea from someone else and not from their 
own experience and translate that Idea Into 
their own language and into their own way 
of behaving, horrible warfare becomes beastly 
waitare, and there is much of the last war 
that has to be characterized as low-down, 
beastly warfare. Thus we see that the seeds 
which matured In the destruction of Pearl 
Harbor had their beginnings In the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Japan is a nation that definitely wants to 
be led in world affairs. She needs the asso¬ 
ciation of an honest mind and teacher. The 
Japanese people have never once lost the 
student attitude. 1 do not mean by that 
that the nation and culture of Japan is de¬ 


void of much that is their own, because they 
are not. But I do want to leave with you 
the thought that every act of Japan since 
the arrival of Admiral Perry and tlie decision 
of the Japanese leaders to take upon them¬ 
selves Western ways has been an act of fol¬ 
lowing and not of leadership. As long as 
Japan bad the leadership of Great Britain 
under the Anglo-Japanese alliance she had a 
constructive leadership. 1 am not advocat¬ 
ing an American-Japanese alliance, but the 
war has put us in a position of either being 
good nel^bors, of asanming the teacher-stu¬ 
dent attitude, or of completely withdrawing 
and allowing friendships to be sought In less 
helpful oenters, as they were when Japan 
looked to Italy and Germany as friends and 
broke with their former allies, the British, 
and her association with us 

Now. if there Is to be the student-teacher 
poeitlon plus good nelghfoorlineas, because 
the good-nei|dibor policy must work east and 
west as well as north and south, we have an 
obligation to perform. If wo will do our 
part there Is no doubt in my mind but that 
Japan will do hers 

It is important that we have clearly in 
mind what It Is that the United States pro¬ 
poses to accomplish in Japan Our objec¬ 
tives are not secret They have been stated 
clearly and firmly many times They are 
objectives that are entirely In harmony with 
the purposes of the United Nations They 
were endorsed by all the major Allies at Pots¬ 
dam What we desire is the full demilitari¬ 
sation of Japan and the removal of obstacles 
which thwart democratic activities in Japa¬ 
nese society. At the same time we will allow 
the Japanese people every opportunity to 
resume a peaceful and respectable place In 
the world. 

I said before that the primary responsi¬ 
bility for the success or failure of the Allied 
objectives rested with the United States— 
that the future of Japan would be determ¬ 
ined largely by our actions There is, how¬ 
ever, also a clear limitation on our respou- 
sibility. We cannot create democracy In 
Japan, for democracy, as General MacArihur 
has said and we all know, "Is a thing largely 
of the spirit." General Marshall, echoing the 
ideals of Lee, which he undoubtedly planted 
in his heart as a youth at the Virginia Mili¬ 
tary Institute, has defined it in a way that 
Jefferson would applaud and at the same 
time realise that his teachings were as much 
a part of American leadership today ss he 
hoped they would be when he wrote that he 
and Adams would yet look down from heaven 
with joy at the fulfillment of this great 
dream. Marshall's words should be taught 
to every school boy and girl in America, 
should be translated and made part of the 
education of each youth in Japan These 
are his words: 

"I realise that the word ’democracy’ Is given 
many interpretations. To the Aroertenu 
Government and citizens it has a basic mean¬ 
ing. We believe that human beings hr.vo 
certain inalienable rights—that Is, rights 
which may not be given or taken away 

"They Include the right of every Individual 
to develop his mind and his soul in the ways 
of his own choice, free of fear and coercion- 
provided only that he does not Interfere with 
the rights of others. To us a society Is not 
democratic If men who respect the rights 
of their fellowmen ore not free to express 
their own beliefs and convictions without 
fear that they may be snatched away from 
their home and family. To us a society is 
not free if law-abiding citizens live In fear 
of being denied the right to work or deprived 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness." 

Surely I will be excused for a moment's 
diversion to say what I have said so many 
times that the outstanding characteristic in 
our world leadership In the World War is that 
our great generals and admirals are states¬ 
men first and military geniuses second If 
this Is not ft complete proof of the Amei lean 
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Ideal of citizen soldiery. 1 do not know what 
else it may be. An almost day-to-day asso¬ 
ciation with our Secretaries of War and the 
Navy during the war period gave me a re¬ 
newed appreciation of the basic idealism 
which underlay their acts. 

Democracy is a way of life a long time in 
the building Oiir legitimate objective and 
the most we can hope to accomplish is to 
establish and permit to grow in Japan those 
conditions under which democracy can 
flourish. At the same time, we must remain 
on guard against a revival of forces which, 
Just a short time ago. were calling for a 
‘‘hundred years war" against us and crash¬ 
ing planes in mad suicidal dives on our naval 
vess^s. Let us make no mistake; militarism 
in Japan is not a mere surface phenomenon 
involving a few generals and admirals It is 
more a manifestation of imitation of evils 
found in the West and the tragedy which 
befalls a people who cast off decent Ideals to 
follow apostate leadership. 

The work of the occupation has fallen into 
three main categories Demilitarization, po¬ 
litical and social reorientation, and economic 
reconstruction In considering each of these 
it is Important to remember that the actual 
task of administering the policies has rested 
largely with the Japanese Government, oper¬ 
ating under the authority and supervision of 
the supreme commander for the allied powers. 

The most tangible result Is seen In the 
demobilization cf Japanese military power 
Within a very short time after the surren¬ 
der, forces in the homeland were completely 
disbanded and armaments production was 
brought to a halt Wlien the Japanese had 
completed these assignments, they were or¬ 
dered to dissolve their war and naval min¬ 
istries Then came the return of the pioneers 
of Japanese expansion—the 6,000,000 civilians 
and soldiers scattered in outposts throughout 
the Pacific and In Asia This tremendous job 
of repatriation was completed by the end of 
1946 except for large numbers of Japanese 
prisoners still held by the Russians Still 
another phase of demilitarization has been 
the war crimes trials These have been con¬ 
ducted with Justice In addition to the 
major criminals still undergoing trial in 
Tokyo, scores of other Japanese have been 
made to answer for the flagrant atrocities 
they committed against the helpless during 
the war These trials receive full publicity 
In Japan so that the ordinary people may 
know to what depths of wickedness their 
military descended 

Of course, the complete destruction of 
Japan's current ability to wage war Is not 
in itself perpetual insurance against a re¬ 
vival of military power In the long run the 
prevention of militarism must depend upon 
the further growth of the democratic idea 
among the Japanese people It is at this 
point in allied policy that the problem of 
demilitarization merges with the larger ques¬ 
tions of political and social reorientation and 
economic reconstruction. 

What we should attempt In these fields Is 
the establishment of an environment in 
Japan which will predispose the people of 
that country to a peaceful revolution of tre¬ 
mendous consequence. We should introduce 
in a few years the nonmaterlal aspects of 
hundreds of years of western culture—the 
fruits of the Renaissance, political liberal¬ 
ism. Christian humanism—in short, all those 
ideals and spiritual values which have tem¬ 
pered the material advance of the west But, 
in addition to that, the oldest of all Chinese 
learned culture, based as It was upon a deep 
and appreciative study of the Chinese clas¬ 
sics. should be revitalized and brought to life 
under the auspices of teachers who have ac¬ 
cepted the theory of the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual and the notion of the processes of 
government which spring from an acceptance 
of the principle of inherent right in the in¬ 
dividual and above all the great principle 
that governments are instituted not for their 
own perpetuation nor their own good, but 
for the people they represent. 


To bring about the desired reorientation 
of Japanese society, every phase of Japanese 
life must be affected. The Initial targets al¬ 
ready aimed at are the feudal components 
of the social structure and elements In public 
life which had championed totalitarianism. 
These Impediments to freedom had to be up¬ 
rooted and swept into obscurity before any 
constructive measures (x>uld be undertaken. 
Therefore, thousands of persons in govern¬ 
ment. business, education, and public infor¬ 
mation were screened. Scores of Japanese 
with miUtarlstlo leaning have already been 
excluded from public life. Furthermore, the 
thought-control police—^the dreaded Kem- 
pei-tal—have been abolished, and the fanatic 
patriotic societies, such as the Black Dragon, 
have been dissolved. 

State Shintoism, chief perpetrator of the 
Imperial divinity concept, has been abol¬ 
ished This Is not the great revolution which 
many writers have stressed. The Shinto re¬ 
ligion. even in my day, was a religion without 
a theology, without a hierarchy, and even 
without a system of morals, excepting for the 
Influence which those priests who did read 
and who understood the Chinese classics 
might have accepted. Ancestor worship 
alone had little state significance until it was 
pointed out to the Japanese by westerners 
that it was not necessary for the whole na¬ 
tion to become Christian, as was the plan, 
In order that nationalism might properly be 
accepted, since, thoughtlessly, It bad been 
pointed out that nationalism, as a state ideal, 
had developed only in Christian cuimtrles. 
The scheme was for the Crown Prince to be¬ 
come a Christian and that when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the emperorship the transition 
would be easy. 

At this time it was pointed out that, if 
Shinto were made to stand for the concept 
of the divine right of kings, as evolved In 
the West, Shintoism could become a state 
religion and made into a political concept 
to develop the theory of national patriotism. 
The Mikado cult has ceased to operate in 
the realm of mysticism. The Emperor, Hiro- 
hlto, has been humanized and placed both 
constitutionally and in practice on a level 
comparable with that of King George of 
England In my day the Mikado cult, as a 
political necessity, had not become so uni¬ 
versally accepted that those few teachers, 
who talked about the development of the 
Japanese Constitution and compared the 
Emperor’s political position to that of the 
King of England, were interfered with I re¬ 
member one debate in Parliament where this 
was openly one and, while the member of 
Parliament was chid^ because he was re¬ 
minded of the fact that the constitution 
carried the provision of the inviolability of 
the Emp>eror. it did not seem then arch- 
treason to discuss the point 

While the effect of these preliminaries 
were spreading through Japan, the Japa¬ 
nese Government was pushed into a series 
of actions designed to estobllsh a basis for 
genuine democracy. Restrictions on politi¬ 
cal, civil, and religious liberty came to an 
end and thousands of political prisoners— 
potential leaders of a new Japan—^were re¬ 
leased The notoriously brutal Japanese po¬ 
lice received a reschoollng in practices of 
common decency and courtesy. New text¬ 
books in geography, history, and morals cast 
Japan in an entirely different light for 
the pupils of the elementary and secondary 
schools 

The press, the radio, and the screen all 
experienced a new freedom They ceased to 
he the mouthpiece of officialdom and their 
liberty was limited only for the interest of 
Allied objectives. 

One of the most far-reaching changes 
concerned the women of Japan whose posi¬ 
tion In society had long been backward. 
They were granted legal equality. This 
change cannot be marked off as a purely 
theoretical one as some critics have sought 
to do. That the women will exercise their 


new rights Is indicated by the first election 
after the establishment of the occupation. 
They constituted 67 percent of all voters. 
They elected 38 of their sex to the house of 
representatives One of my own students, 
who wrote his masters’ thesis in the middle 
twenties on the subject the Introduction of 
Women's Suffrage in Japan, became one of 
the leaders in this movement. 

My point in mentioning this is to show 
that there are thousands in great movements 
In Japan who are prepared to assume leader¬ 
ship in many fields in bringing about Ji^wn’s 
great social and political changes. The Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan is well represented in 
these fields. 

Tlie trends toward political, economic, and 
social democracy set in motion by General 
MacArthur’s directives culminated in the 
new constitution promulgated on November 
3, 1946 Much 111-informed criticism has 
been directed at this constitution. There 
are those who say that the document is alien 
to the Japanese character, that in allowing 
It to be promulgated General MacArthur has 
provided the shell of democracy without the 
substance The fact remains, however, that 
the document Is one of the most democratic 
fundamental laws ever devised. It conforms 
In every respect to the most advance concepts 
of the political, economic, and social respon¬ 
sibilities of government. That it is un-Jap- 
anese does not destroy its basic purpose. 
Almost everything that we attempt in Japan 
at this time might be labeled un-Japanese 
since we are attempting to reform and re¬ 
direct Japanlsm. not to preserve it intact. 
MacArthur, himself, has clearly stated that 
the constitution, however liberal, does not 
of itself create democracy. However, what it 
does do, is to provide the legal structure with¬ 
in which democracy can develop Thot is all 
that any constitution could do. That Is all 
that we Intend to do The process of giving 
substance to a fundamental social concept is 
something which can be undertaken only by 
the people who live under It The task Is a 
timeless one and wo shall not know soon with 
what degree of success the Japanese will dis¬ 
charge It Knowing the Japanese and know¬ 
ing that the seeds of democratic thought are 
already there, I am convinced that democracy 
has taken genuine root in Japan and that it 
will endure. All are impressed by the recent 
Japanese elections A preponderance of mod¬ 
erate candidates was elected, and the nallonal 
government is now headed by a Socialist, who 
is a Christian, Tetsu Katayama, whose views 
follow those of the British labor party. His 
cabinet is of a coalition type and it contains 
a considerable conservative element 

The political and social progress of Japan 
during the 2 years of the occupation has been 
very Impressive In the long run, however, it 
Is likely that the final test of our policies will 
take place in the economic field If we fall 
there, democracy will not stand In Japan. 
Let us not forget that the advance of totali¬ 
tarianism in Europe was built largely on the 
promise to end the economic chaos into 
which the various nations had fallen. 

The great family trusts—the so-called Zal- 
batsu—have been dissolved and large land¬ 
holdings have been divided. Responsible 
trade unions have been encouraged. The 
motive behind these measures is to break 
up excessive concentration of wealth in im¬ 
poverished Japan and to diversify economic 
power and responsibility. 

There are some problems of the Japanese 
economy that are beyond the control of the 
Japanese themselves. Consider for a mo¬ 
ment that the arable land in Japan now 
available to feed a population of between 
seventy and eighty million people is equal 
to slightly more than one-half the farm 
acreage of the State of Ullnois. We have 
got to face the fact that Japan does not and 
cannot produce sufficient food The pros¬ 
pects for any significant increase In agricul¬ 
tural production in the foreseeable future are 
•zceedlngly remote. As a matter of fact, In 
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the ebsenee of large Imports of f«rtlUaers 
there Is more likely to be a drop In output. 
Then remember that Japan’s major cities 
ware destroyed. FsmiUar as the Japanese 
are to overnight destruction, eudh as the 
Tokyo earthquake and fire of *28, the O s ak a 
ahd Aomori fires, and the volcanic eruptions, 
yet the destruction of her cities on a scale 
greater and more extextflve than the destruc¬ 
tion in any coxmtry In Kurope makes It too 
much for us to expect them not to have 
greater economic consequences. 

It Is clear that Japan’s sole hope of main¬ 
taining even a tolerable standard of living 
depends upon the redevelopment of peaceful 
foreign trade. Until this can be done, the 
united States must advance eesentlal food 
supplies. It is hardly necessary to strem that 
If widespread starvation takes place in Japan, 
not only would our democratic objectives be 
defeated, but the security of the occupation 
Itself would be placed in coetly jeopardy. 
The Japanese authorltlee have been prodded 
Into developing the moat equlteble distribu¬ 
tion of food supplies. Beyond this the re¬ 
sponsibility rests with the pe<^le of the 
United States and with their Oongrese to 
make avaUable basic assistance imtll eco¬ 
nomic recovery reaches the point where 
Japan is once again self-s\istalnlng. 

At present three factors hamper Japan's 
recovery The economic teeak-down and ex¬ 
haustion within Japan: the failure of the 
Allies to settle finally the reparations prob¬ 
lem; and the barriers to free Japanese trade 
in the world markets. In each of those In¬ 
stances, only Initial corrective measures have 
been taken. 

Regardless of what the Japanese themselves 
do, however, we must recognlae that ulti¬ 
mately the tempo of Japanese recovery is 
Intricately related to Allied policy on the 
question of reparations and foreign trade 
The principle of compensating the victims of 
Japanese aggression with a part of Japan’s 
productive capacity la recognized by all the 
Allied powers But It Is Imperative that the 
Japanese be advised as quickly as possible 
on the precise terms of the reparations set¬ 
tlement Until this Is done they cannot go 
forward with theh recovery plans In the 
case of foreign trade, the Japanese will be 
permitted some private trading after Au¬ 
gust 15. But this Is only a partial solution 
Japan must be able to purchase essential 
nonstrateglc raw materials freely abroad, 
and to sell finished products In the world 
markets. This may run counter to the views 
of some selfisb interest In the Allied na¬ 
tions, but the alternatives are a continuous 
drain upon the taxpayers of the United States 
or mass starvation in Japan. These are the 
inescapable realities of the situation. 

But regardless of the distress caused by 
bad economic conditions, Japan must bo 
guided from that most fatal of all premises— 
that to feed the people must come first, so¬ 
cial and political reforms after. That Is the 
fidlacy to which Italy has sunk with such 
fatal results to the good, well-being of that 
great people. My plea la that political, eo- 
olal, and economic upbuilding go hand In 
hand, for they are related. 

The destruction of Japan was so com¬ 
plete, her defeat so coloesal. and her govern¬ 
mental changes so revolutionary that there 
Is no other way out for Japan, excepting to 
attempt to be a good student and a good 
Height Common sense, therefore, le the 
only guide which Japan need follow. But 
pure common sense will not see us through 
In our end of what must be a bargain. We 
have got to appreciate our student. No 
teacher la successful If he has no aympathy 
for, appreciation and comprehension of his 
■tudent. To know Japan, therefore, to un¬ 
derstand her basic ideals, to appreciate both 
the good and the bad of her oharacterlatlcs 
becomes our prime essentlsd. We must cease 
to be satisfied with foUowlng a policy of 
rather 111 -trained unsympathetic MtpMrts. 


Boonomically Japan has always been de¬ 
pendent upon our trade: more than ever 
that will be the caae. The Invention of 
nylon and Its tmlvereal acceptance by the 
ladles of the world may bring an economic 
reperoiiaslon upon the Japanese silk Industry 
from which It cannot recover. Nylon and 
war have both got to be overcome But 
Japan’s success economically is more certain 
than it has ever been if she can remain 
free from the destructive burdens of a ter¬ 
rible taxation which was necessary to main¬ 
tain her unnatural armaments. Thus Japan 
economically faces the new world with skill, 
abundance of labor, organizational ability, 
a knowledge of knowing bow to work to¬ 
gether, and a craftsmanship unexcelled 
Olven these factors plus a halfway decent 
market she will succeed That she will have 
that market depends upon us. We will have 
to do some adjusting there Japan’s skill 
In meeting the demands of consumers In 
almost any line was, you remember, so much 
a faotOT before the war that those who judged 
war entirely on the basis of economic com¬ 
petition felt that she and her selling abil¬ 
ities must be destroyed. Thus If we become 
her sponsor and her economic ally In rais¬ 
ing her own standard of living and help her 
to get her goods Into the markets of the 
world she will become a profitable ally, not 
only to us but to the whole world. 

Socially Japan must M necessity work for 
the raising of standards In the rest of Asia 
or she, like ourselves, will be overcome by 
lower standards, if the thesis that poverty 
anywhere affects the living standards every¬ 
where la true. If we have learned so well 
that war an^^here la the concern of all 
everywhere, then Japan can Join enthusiasti¬ 
cally with us in attempting to arrange her 
economy so that her standards may con¬ 
tribute to the betterment of the standards 
throiighout the world. 

The Japanese money system Is. of course, 
completely destroyed. But we have there a 
people who have been used to a stable cur¬ 
rency and that can be assured them again 
by association with us. Her yen should be 
pinned to our dollar 

Politically we need not fear a return to 
any philosophy at all which Is distasteful 
to our American democratic Ideals if we will 
but give the Japanese people a chance again 
to road and study about Washington and 
Lincoln and such other American leaders as 
every Japanese schoolboy studied during 
the development at the Japanese school syb- 
tem. The war was carried on by leaders who 
were as false to the Japanese traditions as 
they were accepted by the majority of the 
Japanese people a generation and a half 
ago, as they were false to world thought. 
Japan can again be brought Into the sister¬ 
hood of nations with the Rising Bun as a 
token of a restoration of an old aspiring, an 
old striving, crushed by the rise in the world 
of a false doctrine of the notion of a single 
will In a state imder the leadership of dis¬ 
honest, lU-tralned, overambitlous Hitlers, 
Mussollnls, Matsuokas, and Tojoa. 

Under the old theory, the Bmperor owned 
all of the land and all of the people and was 
father of all. These concepts are taken from 
the theories put Into the Chinese characters. 
The people In a paternal sense were never 
forgotten. They had no rights, but they 
needed no rights because the Bmperor was 
all benevolent. That was theory. We have 
today in Japan a constitution based upon our 
own American notion that governments exist 
for the benefit of the people, that govern¬ 
ments themselves have no rights but that the 
rights belong to the peqple, that the prop¬ 
el is the property of the people and the 
govemmenta only use the property for the 
people’s benefit and for public use. The 
Bteiperor In this picture Is a guardian, there¬ 
fore, of the peqple’s property and the peo¬ 
ple’s well-being That, too. Is theory. It is 
the key to Amerlcan-Japaneee coloration. 


Leadership In Japan, no doubt, will come 
from the people inspired by theee IdealB and 
the Emperor will be an Interpreter of the 
people’s aspirations. Think that through as 
you consider the whole of Asia and see If it 
Is an exaggeration to say that the making of 
new Asia will undoubtedly come under 
Japanese leadership The culmination of 
the American revolution Is not yet complete, 
but It Is surely on the way. 

This Is what I said In 1943 “The after-war 
world will be a world with the center of 
Interest shifted away from the Western 
Hemisphere to the east Asia, like Europe, is 
allied with distant powers and divided with¬ 
in. Yet, the preponderance of Asiatic pt)pu- 
lations will throw the center of gravity to 
the Eastern Hemisphere Since the begin¬ 
ning of time, Asia has been a world problem 
Now it is the world problem. The conflicts 
in which the four major Allies—Ruasln, 
China, the United States, and Great Britain- - 
are fighting are Asiatic conflicts. But long 
after Asia will have ceased to be a theato 
of military operations it will be predominant, 
for the three greatest social, political, and 
economic revolutions—the Chinese, the In¬ 
dian. and the Russian—^re essentially Asiatic 
“Our fundamental concepts of democracy 
and our religious and political recognition oi 
the dignity of the Individual and his Inherent 
rights are necessary to the solving not only 
of Europe’s problems but also of Asia’s Out 
belief In the rights of revolution gives us 
confidence In the face of change. With 
faith, then, In our Idealism, the world will 
go forward as it follows American leadership " 
If my prediction Is true, the place for 
Japan In the fulfillment of the prophecy is 
plainly seen when we catch the spirit of hei 
new constitution. Our whole success de¬ 
pends upon our being able to keep the 
thought of the leadership In Japan in har¬ 
mony with what we said In our psychological 
warfare and to build the future Japan upon 
what we told the Japanese was their own 
ideals as taught them during the best part 
of the Meiji era. 


Rmdkl ReUtioDfbips 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

oar 

HON. aVDE R. HOEY 

OP NOETH CABOUKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the Ricord an editorial 
entitled “Remedy Worse Than Disease,” 
which appeared in the Raleigh News and 
Observer under date of November 2,1947. 
This editorial was written by Hon. Jose¬ 
phus Daniels, who was Secretary of the 
Navy for 8 years during President Wood- 
row Wilson’s administration, and who 
completed 8 years of service as Ambas¬ 
sador to Mexico in 1941. 

Mr. Daniels has been active in promot¬ 
ing good race relationship throughout his 
long and eventful public career, and in 
this editorial he discusses calmly and 
dispassionately the report of the Civil 
Rights Committee. 

1 also ask unanimous consent that an¬ 
other editorial, entitled “Aycock Char¬ 
tered the Way,” from the same news¬ 
paper, be inserted immediately following 
the first editorial. 

Qov. Charles B. Aycock led the edu¬ 
cational movement in North Carolina 
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in the beginning of this century, and it 
has resulted in providing a splendid sys¬ 
tem of public schools in our State, in 
which the white and Negro teachers re¬ 
ceive the same compensation when hold¬ 
ing the same certificates and having the 
same number of years’ experience. The 
viewpoint expressed in this address by 
Governor Aycock in 1901, while he was 
Governor of the State, is the basis upon 
which our State has proceeded, and is 
the only basis upon which peaceful and 
harmonious relationship can be main¬ 
tained throughout the South and the 
Nation. 

The report of the Civil Rights Com¬ 
mittee betrays a woeful lack of under¬ 
standing of the real conditions which 
exist in this country. Some of its rec¬ 
ommendations are good, but others fall 
utterly in offering any solution of the 
race problem To adopt the views of this 
committee throughout would result in 
chaos, rather than in orderly and peace¬ 
ful conditions, and would hinder the 
great progress which is now being made 
in a fair and Just determination of the 
race problem to the good of all con¬ 
cerned. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

IFrom the Raleigh (N C ) News and Observer 
of November 2, 1947] 

REMEDY WORSE THAN DISEASE 

In November, 1946, President Truman ap¬ 
pointed a committee, with Charles E Wilson 
as chairman, known as the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Civil Rights The service ex¬ 
pected of this committee was thus stated 
In the official statement from the White 
House 

“The committee Is authorized on behalf 
of the President to Inquire Into and to de¬ 
termine whether and in what respect current 
law-enforcement measuies and the authority 
and means possessed by Federal, State, and 
local governments may be strengthened and 
Improved to safeguard the civil rights of 
the people ’’ 

Last week the committee made public its 
report in a 178 page pamphlet. A digest of 
this report appeared in Thursday's News 
and Observer and other papers A careful 
reading of the exhaustive report, accom¬ 
panied by charts, discloses that substantially 
the recommendations of the committee may 
be summed up in these 14 points: 

1 That the 48 sovereign States should be 
abolished or reduced to the status of the 
type of provinces, most civil rights questions 
to be administered by Federal appointive 
boards with powers equal to those of the 
State or the Judiciary. 

2 That no individual or firm be permitted 
to give employment to any person unless ap¬ 
proved by a board with the power to kill or 
make alive under a so-called Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Act. 

3 That majorities have no rights equal 
to those of minorities. 

4. That whereas in State enforcement of 
law as to civil rights there are so many mis¬ 
carriages of Justice that this function of 
government as to minorities be transferred 
to Washington. 

5 That there shall be no segregation in 
schools, colleges, churches or elsewhere. 

6. That suffrage and election laws be ex¬ 
clusively enacted and enforced by the Federal 
Government unless the States agree to be the 
puppets of legislation giving sovereign power 
to boards or commissions appointed by the 
Federal Government. 

7. That no funds from the Federal Treas- 
tiry, collected from all the States, can • be 


employed for education, health, or the public 
welfare in any State where segregation Is 
practiced in schools or hospitals and aid to 
the poor or in transportation. 

8. That a Federal board shall enforce com¬ 
pliance with the policies of nondiscrimina¬ 
tion and a permanent commission to insure 
civil rights and make the FBI a sort of 
gestapo. 

0. That Federal control of housing and 
renting be adopted. 

10 That in the armed forces all races shall 
bivouac together and end all segregation. 

11. That the requirements for voting be 
prescribed by the Federal Government be¬ 
ginning with a congressional act to forbid 
poll-tax payment as a voting prerequisite. 

12. That Congress enact an antilynch law. 

13. That steps be taken to have a rehearing 
and change of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on civil rights cases in 1888 and the 
substitution of the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Harlan. 

14 That the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, beginning with Its decision in Plessy 
V. Ferguson, in 1896, which held that segre¬ 
gation was not discriminatory be overturned 

In long and elaborate arguments and cita¬ 
tion of history, the committee seeks to Jus¬ 
tify these 14 radical steps that would make 
of the Federal Government the sort of gov¬ 
ernment that Alexander Hamilton desired, 
minus the king he preferred, to the sort of 
government Washington, Jefferson, and Mad¬ 
ison set up—one that has been an indissoluble 
Federal Government with fixed and limited 
power, with sovereign indestructible States 
functioning In all fields not assigned to the 
central government. 

The committee has gone far afield from the 
instructions given by President Truman in 
creating the committee, and discussed what 
should be done with reference to communism 
and other Issues that are not directly related 
to civil rights 

The long report contains little or no refer¬ 
ence to the duties Imposed on the State or 
local governments or the many conspicuous 
actions of officials in the Southern States to 
uphold all the laws and secure the civil and 
other rights of Negroes in the South But 
there runs like a thread through the entire 
voluminous ropctft an emphasis and denunci¬ 
ation of the cases where the States have 
failed in their duties. Stress Is laid on fail¬ 
ures in certain Southern States to punish 
men guilty of lynchlngs The report of con¬ 
demnation of these failures is not more severe 
than were contained in the press and by 
officials in those States stained by the failure 
to convict lynchers While magnifying and 
denouncing—and properly—lynching there is 
no word of condemnation of those guilty 
of the rapes for which the crime has most 
frequently been resorted to, or the indigna¬ 
tion felt by most southern people who are 
portrayed as guilty of prejudice against the 
Negro A Russian reading the horrible recital 
of lynchlngs—and condemnation cannot be 
too severe—would feel Justified in the slan¬ 
derous statements some of their spokesmen 
have broadcast about American wrongs to 
minority groups The report does not indi¬ 
cate that this most heinous crime that 
shamed the States where they occurred have 
greatly decreased and that public opinion In 
the South Is as strong in condemnation of 
lynching as the members of this committee 
They write as if the crime would cease in- 
Btanter if the Federal Government had sole 
authority 

The authors of this report seem to be ob¬ 
sessed by the need of turning over the pro¬ 
tection of civil rights to Federal boards and 
commissions and other officials The history 
of the enforcement of laws by the Federal 
authorities does not Justify the belief that 
they are sacrosanct and there would be no 
mlbcarriages of Justice by turning over all 
prosecution to Federal officials They are 
human and their record of convicting vio¬ 


lators of the law does not Justify such su¬ 
preme faith that all would be well if they 
were given the exclusive power proposed by 
the report. To be sure, it is nowhere said in 
words that States are to be relegated to the 
scrap heap and the Federal officials given 
exclusive power, but there is no escape from 
that conclusion after reading the various 
indictments and recommendations 
The worst lawbreakers in America today 
ore the magnates who head the trusts which 
violate the antitrust law. It is the duty of 
the Federal Government to protect the 
despoiled people by enforcing that law. 
They have plenty of lawyers and plenty of 
money, but what is the record of convic¬ 
tion and punishment? Not only have vio¬ 
lators of the law not been Jailed but there 
have been few convictions and in these 
cases the penalties have been little more 
than a slap on the wrist. With that rec¬ 
ord, and the failure to convict the profiteers 
who robbed Uncle Sam in war contracts, 
who can believe that all would be well by 
turning over the civil rights prosecution to 
the Federal authorities—particularly since 
the commitee recommends permanent 
boards—“all boards,” said Woodrow Wilson, 
“are long, wooden, and narrow " 

There is much in the report of Injustices 
that should be righted Injustice to any 
man—particularly the weak—is a disgrace 
and stigma on our country Denial of the 
right to vote for nonpayment of poll tax is 
indefensible, but that has been ended in 
most States and is on the way out Lack 
of equal educational facilities is indefensi¬ 
ble, even though in the South any lack Is 
being remedied The authors recognize the 
situation In the South with a larger num¬ 
ber of children than in other parts of the 
country and they state that Mississippi 
spends 3 41 percent of Its income for educa¬ 
tion while New York only spends 2 61 per¬ 
cent Even so, “this means $400 per class¬ 
room unit in Mississippi and $4,100 in New 
York, Negro and white school children, both 
suffer because of the South’s basic inability 
to match the level of educational opportu¬ 
nity provided in other sections of the Na¬ 
tion.” 

After that fair statement, what does the 
committee suggest? A majority advocate 
denying any Federal aid sorely needed in 
the South unless the Southern States are 
compelled to send white and Negro chil¬ 
dren to the same school—a proposal which 
the members know is equivalent to a denial 
of needed assistance for the children of 
both races The report states that all the 
members did not concur In advocating the 
Big Stick of saying to the South* “End seg¬ 
regation or we will urge starving your 
schools" No man who understands the 
situation, and would have better schools for 
both races, would advocate the policy rec¬ 
ommended by a majority of the committee. 
The report should have printed the names 
of the members who did not favor giving aid 
to schools in States whose constitutions 
compel separate schools for the races 
The proposal to deny Federal funds for 
education If there is segregation in the 
schools is equivalent to making an offer with 
one hand and denying It with the other If 
in the Southern States, where there Is a 
large Negro population, the tender of Fed¬ 
eral aid for schools is accompanied by a de¬ 
mand for mixed schools, every man who 
knows southern sentiment know.s the tender 
of the money thus conditioned would not be 
accepted. The proposal Is a “promise to the 
ear" to be “broken to the hope ” 

The people of the South are aware of their 
shortcomings. They have not always done 
as well by the Negro as they should, but that 
is not sectional. There has been no worse 
race riot In the country than in Detroit, 
but, though southern failures and wrongs 
are paramounted there is no allusion to such 
scenes as occurred in Detroit or to the segre- 
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gatlon of the Negro In Hexlem and lack of 
welcoming him above the Potomac. 

There is no reason to doubt the good Inten¬ 
tions of the members of the committee, but 
portions of the report breathe ignorance at 
and prejudice against the South It is al¬ 
leged that the South has race prejudices and 
that its segregation laws are proof of preju¬ 
dice. The South is no more free from it— 
maybe not so much so—as the people in New 
York who segregate the Negroes In Harlem 
and wouldn’t let a Negro family live on Fifth 
Avenue or enter Groton or its other like 
schools. Prejudice, injustice, lack of con¬ 
sideration for the Negroes who have come far 
from slavery is indefensible They should be 
treated with Justice, paid well for good work, 
afforded educational advantages, given fair 
trials in courts, guaranteed the right to vote 
when they possess the required quallflcations, 
and given friendship and help. Most folks 
in the South give these things more and more. 
The Negroes in the South are advancing, own¬ 
ing more homes and getting better wages as 
they are in other parts of the country. These 
better conditions, with good will and friend¬ 
ship, should grow and be reciprocal. They 
cannot be advanced by such exaggerated and 
prejudiced statements as aboimd in this re¬ 
port or by turning over all protection of rights 
to a Federal bureaucracy. 

With no doubt of the good intentions of 
the members of the committee and approval 
of the good portions and the Information the 
report contains, the carrying out of the rec¬ 
ommendations would not abate any of the 
situations which the members wish to act 
upon. It might aggravate them. 

The remedy proposed would prove worse 
than the disease, a disease that needs heal¬ 
ing rather than the proposed surgeon’s knife. 
It is not certain that a woU-meanlng com¬ 
mittee has not dug up more snakes than can 
be killed. 

fProm the Baleigh (N C.) News and Observer 
of November 4, 1947] 

ATCOCK CHAHTED THE WAT 

In declining to agree with the report of 
President Truman's Committee on Civil 
Rights as to the end of segregation as prac¬ 
ticed in the South, the people of this and 
other Southern States are actuated by no 
feeling that militates against opening doors 
to education and advancement of the Negro 
than those misguided friends who, while 
segregating him in the North, demand that 
the South shall depart from separate schools 
and separate churches and separation in pub¬ 
lic obsemblics. 

The South today Is guided by the wise 
counsel of Gov. Charles B. Aycock as set forth 
in 1901 in an address to the Negroes of North 
Carolina at the Negro State Fair in Raleigh. 
Governor Aycock said. 

"What you wish, what you need, more than 
recognition by the President or other people 
in authority, is the establishment among 
yourselves of a society founded upon cultiure, 
intelligence, and virtue, and in no wise de¬ 
pendent upon those of a different race. • • • 

No thoughtful, conservative, and upright 
southerner has for your race aught but the 
kindest feelings, and we are all willing and 
anxious to see you grow Into the highest 
citizenship of which you ore capable, and we 
are willing to give our energies and beet 
thought to aid you in the great work neces¬ 
sary to make you what you are capable of, 
and to assist you In that elevation of char¬ 
acter and of virtue which tends to the 
strengthening of the State. But to do this 
It is absolutely necessary that each race 
should remain distinct, and have a society 
of Its own. Inside of jrour own race you can 
grow as large and broad and high as God 
permits, with the aid, sympathy, and the en- 
cotiragement of your white neighbors. If you 
can equal the white race in achievement. In 
scholarship. In literature, in art. in Industry, 
In commerce, you will And no generous- 


minded white man who wiU stand In your 
way; but all of them in the South will toslst 
that you shall accomplish this high end with¬ 
out social intermingling. And this is well 
for you; it Is well for us; it is necessary for 
the peace of our section; it is essential to the 
education of your children that you shall 
accomplisb this high end upon this point." 

Nobody has compressed so much wisdom 
Into a statement that should govern the 
course of members of both races as is found 
in the address of Governor Aycock to the 
Negroes of this State. It is to be regretted 
that the members of the President's Civil 
Bights Committee did not have access to this 
address so they could have incorporated it 
with approval in their report. 


The Impact of the Marshall Plan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

or WTOMINO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Cosmos Club of Washington. D. C., an 
organization of distinguished scientific 
and professional men, celebrated Its 
sixty-ninth birthday anniversary on the 
evening of November 17, when it was my 
privilege to have the opportunity of 
speaking on the Impact of the Marshall 
plan. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my remarks may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The Impact or the Mabshaia Plan 

Once again the people of the United States 
must come to grips with destiny, while peace 
and progress under freedom hang In the bal¬ 
ance. Until the First World War was fought, 
our decisions directly affected only those who 
lived within the borders of our own country 
Now our decisions affect not only owselves, 
but the people of the whole world 

We cannot separate ourselves In this hour 
of decision from the rest of mankind. It 
must be understood why this Is so before 
any intelligent Judgment can be reached 
upon cither the necessity or the Impact of 
the Marshall plan. 

SCIENCE HAS DESTROTED ISOLATION 

Let me begin, therefore, by asserting that 
we ourselves by our own achievements have 
destroyed the isolation which once was the 
protection of the United States from the 
errors and tyrannies of other lands. By the 
use which we have made of our own freedom, 
by the manner In which we have released 
the individual energies of the millions who 
make up our population, we here In the 
United States have wrought most of the 
scientific advances which have almost abol¬ 
ished time and distance and which have 
made the world so small that no part of It 
Is separated by more than a few hours from 
any other part. 

Modern means of communication and 
transportation are essentially the achieve¬ 
ments of the free people of the United 
States. In a very real sense we have made 
the world what It la today, and we cannot 
act as though the tremendous scientific and 
technological progress of the last 60 years 
Is nonexistent. 

UNPABALLELBS OEVASTATlOir 

This, however. Is not ths only smse in 
which we oun^vee have been the authors 
of the problem we must solve. It Is too easy 


to forget the contribution that we made to 
the world devastation that must now be re¬ 
paired if freedom is to be preserved. Hitler 
prostituted science and technology to achieve 
a total war. To his side he drew other 
totalitarian powers who carried on the war 
with the deliberate purpose of destroying 
everything in their path so that subjugated 
peoples would become economically as well 
as politically dependent on the new arbi¬ 
trary rulers of the world When we were 
drawn Into the war we finished the Job of 
physical destruction. Wo laid low not only 
the productive facilities of the enemy na¬ 
tions, but the productive facilities likewise 
of those areas of friendly nations which were 
occupied by the enemy. By our military 
power we destroyed the physical capacity of 
the people of the devastated areas to support 
themselves 

More than that, we destroyed organized 
government, by which alone people can 
maintain order and create the conditions 
under which they may support themselves 
Upon the conquered peoples we have im¬ 
posed what is to them an alien military gov¬ 
ernment Wc knew from all the written 
history of man that government by force 
cannot succcRsfully be imposed upon any 
people Men were endowed with freedom by 
their Creator. No earthly power can take that 
freedom away. It is our task now to re¬ 
verse the program of Hitler We must re¬ 
pair the devastation of war in order that 
people everywhere may have liberty and may 
be dependent upon themselves both eco¬ 
nomically and politically. 

The military victory which cost us the 
lives of 300.000 young men. and the broken 
bodies of hundicds of thousands of others 
who will never be restored to health, result¬ 
ed in destruction such as was never before 
wrought on this earth The science and 
technology which wo. like our enemies, also 
used made World War II the most appalling 
conflict fiom which mankind ever suffered 
The issue before us now is whether we can 
walk away from that destruction with any 
hope of realizing the objectives for which 
the war was fought—the objectives of human 
progress for which this Nation was founded 

BESTOEE EUROPEAN CAPACITT OF SELF-SUPPORT 

The Marshall plan is a proposal to help 
the people of Europr to restore the devasta¬ 
tion of war and thereby make themselves 
once again self-supporting Tlie problem 
has throe general aspects which cannot be 
separated one from another It has a hu¬ 
manitarian aspect which appeals to Ameri¬ 
cans almost without exception It also has 
an economic aspect and a political aspect, 
both of which are intimately related to the 
scientific and technological achievements 
which we utilized so successfully in fighting 
the war, and both of which are also intimate¬ 
ly related to the ideals of human freedom, 
to attain which we waged the war 

If our contributions should be confined to 
the relief of human suffering, if wc should 
neglect the obligation to help to reconstruct 
a world in which both tho economic system 
and the political system shall be free, then 
our humanitarian doles will be wasted, and 
all the sacrifices of blood and treasure made 
during the fighting will have been fiultloas. 

There are those who have cynically re¬ 
ferred to the Marshall plan as "operation rat- 
hole.” I undertake to say that if those 
cynics should have their way, the crass terra 
they have Invented would have to be ap¬ 
plied to the entire American effort in the 
fighting war. because nothing would then be 
saved from the ruin. 

The task before us ia no easy one. It In¬ 
volves great risks-—risks of inflation and risks 
of great drafts upon the commodities essen¬ 
tial to our own futwe The alternative is so 
dreadful that we must assume the risk If we 
have any determination to perpetuate the 
American ideals of living which have been 
cherished on this continent from the begin¬ 
ning. Our choice now lies between going 
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bacUwnrd toward weakness with the cynics 
who do not understand that America has be¬ 
come the p^refilest nation In the world with 
concequent opportunities and obligations, or 
going forward under the courageous leader¬ 
ship of those who still carry In their souls the 
vision of the future which Illumined and In¬ 
spired the leaders who founded and preserved 
this Government. 

XNACTION MI5ANS DCSTRUCTION OF FREtDOM 

Failure to rccptabllsh a sound economy in 
the world by which people can be sell-sup¬ 
porting means the destiuctlon of these prin¬ 
ciples of free governmert to which this Na¬ 
tion has been always dedicated. The people 
of this counirj cannot hope to live In pros¬ 
perous securitv In a world where the people 
of every other nation ate living In misery or 
serldom History teaches us that dlctator- 
Bh’pn arise out of calamity. When men are 
Inc.apable of supporting themselves, and 
when they ore int.apablo of obtaining the in¬ 
struments of self-defense by which to over¬ 
come the physical instruments which arbi¬ 
trary power can use to suppiesa freedom, then 
they surrender the right to govern them¬ 
selves, and totalitarianism ensues. If we al¬ 
low totalitarianism to spread over the rest of 
the world lor lack of Intelligent and devoted 
loyalty to our own Ideals of human freedom, 
we shall only be inviting attack 

It is, therefore, the part of wisdom for us 
courageously to adopt a policy of securing 
freedom for other peoples, not by resort to 
force but by contributing from our own re¬ 
sources to reestablish peaceful living in the 
devastated areas of the world. That Is my 
Interpretation of the purpose of the Mar¬ 
shall pj#n. 

WTIY GOVEENMLNT MUST ACT 

What then about Its effect upon us? If It 
be asked wny this Government should invest 
public funds In the reconstruction of Europe, 
or why the task should not bo left to the peo¬ 
ple of Europe themselves, the answer once 
again is found in the scientific and techno¬ 
logical nature of the modern world in which 
we live. The construction of the Industrial 
plant by which we produced the supplies to 
light the war was made possible only hy pub¬ 
lic funds Private capital did not and wovild 
not take the risk Fully 80 percent of the en¬ 
tire cost of the facilities which were con¬ 
structed here to pioduco the war supplies 
necessary for the conflict was contributed out 
of the National Treasury. What we some¬ 
times fail to realize is that the Instrumental¬ 
ities and devices which ore necessary in the 
modern world arc of such magnitude and re¬ 
quire such tremendous expenditure of capi¬ 
tal that private risk capital Is difScult If not 
impossible to obtain, and public funds must 
bo utilized. Reconstruction of the areas and 
the production facilities destroyed in total 
war is likewise a task for Government rather 
than for private enterprise So the restora¬ 
tion of a sound economy In Europe, requiring 
as it does Investment of huge sums for which 
there Is no private source, must necessarily 
be a Government activity. The preservation 
of a free economy requires that while recog¬ 
nizing this fact wc recognize also the neces¬ 
sity of keeping always in mind the desirabil¬ 
ity of so organizing the program as to pre¬ 
serve individual economic opportunity. 

MAaSUALX. PLAN INVOLVES COMJMODITIES, NOT 
DOLLARS 

And what about our capacity to make the 
Marshall plan effective? 

First, let me say that we are not dealing 
so much in dollars as we are in commodities. 
Wo talk of dollars, and the 16 European gov¬ 
ernments which assembled in Paris talked 
of dollars, only because the dollar Is the 
one currency of the world that has a value 
recognined everywhere. It has that value 
because we alone of all the nations which 
participated In the war have come through 
the conflict with oiur productive capacity un¬ 
impaired. Indeed, It has been expanded. 


Let us consider food, the first essential of 
the Marshall plan, whether we look at it 
from its humanitarian, economic, or political 
point of view. The people of the United 
States were not badly off with respect to the 
consumption of food in the 6 years, 1935-30. 
Indeed, we were better off than most of the 
other people of the world. We were eating 
125 pounds of meat per capita, more than 37 
pounds of eggs, 340 pounds of milk, 235 
pounds of fresh vegetables With respect to 
all major food commodities, these prewar 
records have been exceeded in 1946 and 1047. 
This year we are consuming 123 peicent of 
the meat we consumed in 1035-39, 127 per¬ 
cent of the eggs, 132 percent of the chickens, 
119 percent of milk. Ill percent of fresh 
vegetables, 140 percent of t orn produets, and 
153 percent of breakfast cereals Tiue, In 
1947 the per capita civilian consumption of 
flour VI as 98 percent of the average for 1935- 
39. but the fact is clear that food consump¬ 
tion in the United States this year is run¬ 
ning approximately 26 percent ahs'id of pre¬ 
war ford consumption, and we have been 
producing that food here at home from the 
largest acreage ever planted L'''b than 10 
percent of our food production last year 
was exported, and even that percentage was 
reached only because of the heavy exporta¬ 
tions of wheat, which happens to be capable 
of the mo.st efficient handling because It not 
only has a high caloric value, but Is easy to 
ship. 

RELIEF ALONE NOT SUFFICIENT 

If now we should send food abroad only lor 
humanitarian purposes, it is obvious that 
we would then be treating the symptoms and 
not the disease, with no prospect that the 
demand for food doles would come to an 
early end The strain upon our own re¬ 
sources can be most effectively and speedily 
brought to an end by helping the Euro¬ 
peans to restore food production there Ob¬ 
viously we shall be lessening the demand 
upon our own supplies of food if by our 
Investment wc enable the Europeans to ob¬ 
tain the tractors, the other farm machinery, 
and the fertilizer <^hat will enable them to 
produce again their own supplies. 

Although the United States has been and 
Is now an importer of nitrogen fertilizer, and 
although our consumption Is increasing, 
there is good reason to believe that we can 
expand our domestic production. Certainly 
we are well supplied with phosphate rock, 
and though we have been importing potash, 
our production and other estimated reset ves 
are such as to make it certain that the Mar¬ 
shall plan offers no threat to our future on 
this score, particularly If wc adopt a domestic 
policy designed to eliminate all possibility of 
private restrictive practices on the domestic 
production of fertilizer 

What Is true of food Is likewise true of other 
commodities that are in short supply. The 
domestic demand here at home for steel ex¬ 
ceeds all previous experience, because wo 
have had full employment since shortly after 
the termination of the war And demand 
for all products has consequently Increased, 
so that even though production has boon 
expanded In most lines we have a relative 
shortage that operates to increase prices. 
In order to build a pipe line for oil from the 
lush flelds of the Middle East to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, wo have authorized 
the export of a large quantity of steel, which 
could be very well used here at home. That 
steel will contribute to Increasing the Euro¬ 
pean supply of petroleum, another shortage 
commodity in Europe. Surely it is clear that 
the restoration of steel production in Europe 
will operate to increase our own supply by 
the degree to which It cuts down the demand 
upon our exports. 

PRODUCTION IN EUROPE ESSENTIAL 

In the days before the war. Italy imported 
almost 60 percent of its coal supply from 
Germany, and American coal is being ex¬ 


ported at the expense of the people of the 
United States to supply this Italian defi¬ 
ciency. How can we better cut down our 
expenditures for American coal shipped 
abroad than by restoring coal production in 
Germany and in England. France has not 
been self-sufficient so far as coal is concerned, 
and since fuel Is the basis of all Industry, 
anything that we can do now by realistic 
expendltmes over and above the merely hu¬ 
manitarian level will operate to increase Eu¬ 
ropean supply, and. therefore, world supply 
of the commodities upon which economic 
restoration depends. To thoso who pretend 
to think that the people of Europe do not 
care to work, 1 should point out here that 
In Prance belore the dollar crisis arose coal 
production was running at a rate of 115 per¬ 
cent of the production of 1938. Unfortu¬ 
nately. however. Prance before the war was 
not producing enough to supply Its own 
needs. I might also add the ob.servation of 
one of our r 

financiers and ,i : " 

chairman of the board of the Washington 
Post, who, speaking to the District of Co¬ 
lumbia Bankers’ Association on October 20, 
last, on bis conclusions reached during a 
recent visit to Europe, said: 

“The crop failure also has a great deal to 
do with industilal production in France and 
elsewhere in Europe You hear the wide¬ 
spread comment heie that the Europeans 
are not working ns hard ns they should, nor 
producing up to their proper capacities. But 
I am convinced that had they had a good 
crop their industrial f'Utpu' would have been 
much higher. They could have tpent some 
of their dollars that went toward buying 
food on essential raw materials for their 
factories, and they could have had more of 
the physlc.al stamina that is necessary for 
high industrial pioduction “ 

This Is not the forum in which to present 
a detailed analysis of all of the commodities 
which will be required to effectuate the Mar¬ 
shall plan That has been well done In the 
Ilarrlman, the Nouise, and the Krug reports 
on the executive side. In tho report of the 
Hcrter committee on the legislative side, and 
in the report of the Committee on Euiopean 
Economic Cooperation prepared by the Paris 
conference. All of these reports are cx- 
ticmely encoureglng lii the broad and Intel¬ 
ligent manner In which they have been pre¬ 
pared I think no one can read the report 
of the Paris Conference without feeling that 
the European governments democratically 
organized In western Europe desire only to 
be enabled to recstablleh an economy In 
which their people can be self-supporting. 
One result of tho war has been that intra- 
Euiupean trade has been destroyed, so that 
the capacity of one European country to con¬ 
tribute to the restoration of another has been 
seriously Impaired, and while there has been 
a substantial degree of recovery through 
media created after the conclusion of hos¬ 
tilities, the Interchange of products has not 
been restored In such a manner as to enable 
the people of these nations to purchase with 
their exports tho imports which are needed 
to restore and stabilize their economics. 

SOVIET GOVERNMENT IMPEDES PROGRAM 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
that the Soviet Government unquestionably 
believes that the capitalistic system cannot 
save Itself. And so It has to date preferred 
to impede recovery in western Europe rather 
than to contribute toward it. The sad truth 
is that Moscow, in pursuit of power over the 
entire Eurasian Continent, has actually laid 
selge to western Europe, denying it food sup¬ 
plies from the eastern zones and promoting 
disorder within the boundaries of the demo¬ 
cratic nations. This raises clearly the polit¬ 
ical objective of the Marshall plan, namely, 
to halt the spread of totalitarian philosophy 
not by the resort to force but by the resort 
to moral and religious principles of conatruc- 
tlve cooperctlon among the peoples of the 
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world. Tbe long road to permanent world 
peace ofta be shortened If we accept the re¬ 
sponsibility of leadership in a program of re- 
oonstructlon, Jost as in the war we accepted 
leadership In the military program. 

THE AMBBICAM CAPACITT TO PBKTORM 

Borne there are who shudder at the esti¬ 
mated cost of the rehabilitation program as 
recited in the Paris report, the Harrlman re¬ 
port, and the report of '^he Herter commit¬ 
tee. The fear has been expressed that this 
Is an expenditure beyond that which tbe peo¬ 
ple of the United States should be called 
upon to make. It has even been suggested 
that It Is a burden beyond our capacity to 
bear. This opinion, I think, can be held 
only by thoee who do not comprehend the 
economic and the scientific strength of the 
people of tbe United States, who dsi not com¬ 
prehend the fact that our greatest resource 
is the Individual abilities of our people, a 
resourcefulness which has flourished in the 
soil of freedom. 

Too little attention has been given to the 
fact that the Seventy-ninth Congress. In 
1946, after the fighting had stopped, rescind¬ 
ed appropriations and canceled contract au¬ 
thorizations amounting to more than $70,- 
000,000.000, appropriations and authoriza¬ 
tions that had been made during the war 
without a single dissenting vote We were 
unanimously ready to expend for purposes of 
destruction more than $70,000,000,000 In ex¬ 
cess of the sums we did expend. That, I re¬ 
peat, was for the purpose of destruction. It 
was a sum greater by $22,000,000,000 than the 
entire national debt of June 30, 1040 It was 
a sum three times os great as the m a x i m u m 
estimate of the Paris Conference o< the cost 
of the 8-year program for rehabilitation. 

If we were willing to make this additional 
expenditure to carry on tbe work of destruc¬ 
tion, how can we fear now to invest a frac¬ 
tion of that sum In the effort to build a 
soimd economy and to preserve real domo- 
cratic governments that recognize the dig¬ 
nity of the Individual man? 

Surely It Is clear that the alternative will 
not save us any expenditure. If we abandon 
the attempt to lay the economic basis for 
permanent peace, the alternative is continu¬ 
ing expenditure for mUltary purposes with 
the danger that we shall drift Into the ulti¬ 
mate disaster of a third world war which 
can end only in the destruction of our own 
economy and In the destruction of all of 
those Ideals of human freedom and progress 
which have been the cherished objective of 
Americans from the beginning. 

Expenditures for military purposes never 
end. They grow from year to year. And the 
burden of these expenditures will never be 
lifted from the backs of our people until we 
win world peace. The cost of the Marshall 
plan upon the other hand will be a diminish¬ 
ing burden because year by year as the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of Europe Is restored, the 
drain upon our resources will be lessened. 

Within a year after the Marshall plan has 
been adopted we shall be able to Judge its 
effectiveness and to determine whether or 
not it is In fact the road to peace. Indeed, 
the current events In Europe seem to indi¬ 
cate that the Soviet regime is convinced that 
the Marshall plan Is the instrument by which 
a democratic economy and democratic gov¬ 
ernment may bo restored In Europe. The 
current riots which have been precipitated in 
Italy and France ore not the riots of the 
people. They are the riots which are Inspired 
by the leaders of the Ideology which wants to 
see the Marshall plan fall. 

AMERICAN GENIUS CAN PRODUCE 

This program of European reconstruction 
la not only In harmony with our traditional 
Ideals and within our financial capacity, 
but, I think, also—and this statement Is 
particularly appropriate for this group—tt 


Is well within the genius and the skins of 
the American people. When it is under¬ 
taken. It should. In my opinion, be accom¬ 
panied by another program designed to de¬ 
velop and expand the utilization and con¬ 
servation of all our natural resources. For 
an Infinlsteeimol fraction at the sums we 
are prepared annually to spend upon tbe 
maintenance of military preparedness, we 
could broaden our educational facilities, con¬ 
serve our water supplies, increase our agri¬ 
cultural output, expand our production of 
electric energy, stimulate the development 
of new sources of mineral supply, and ex¬ 
periment in the discovery of substitutes for 
those few commodities of which we are in 
short supply. 

The wonders which have been accom¬ 
plished with startling rapidity by the Amer¬ 
ican engineer, the American Inventor and 
the American scientist, have outrun our 
capacity to understand that this generation 
Is living In an age of plenty. The interna¬ 
tional rivalries. Jealousies, and wars of the 
past, have usually been the result of efforts 
to gain control of commodities which were 
in short supply. Justinian went to war with 
Persia because the Persian king was sitting 
astride the silk road from China. Tbe rob¬ 
ber barons made their Indelible mark upon 
European history because they, too, were 
motivated by controlling the distribution of 
commodities of which the people did not 
have enough. 

Now, however, if we look back upon tbe 
scientific developments of two world wars, 
we know that the dependence of mankind 
upon traditional sources of supply has been 
diminished to a remarkable degree. Now 
that we have Jet propulsion, which gives 
promise of reducing our dependence on high 
octane gasoline for the operation of high¬ 
speed airplanes, and now that we know how 
to make synthetic liquid fuel from oil shale 
and from coal. It la certainly no longer essen¬ 
tial for us to think in terms of traditional 
international relations in order to gain con¬ 
trol of deposits of natural petroleum In other 
parts of the world. 

SCIENCE AND RELIOION BRING A NEW ERA OF 
PROGRESS 

The electronic tube Is Invisibly opening 
the doors to a new era In which new plastic 
materials can be more rapidly manufactured 
than ever before, ani penicillin can be de¬ 
veloped with vastly greater speed and greater 
volume to fight disease. Synthetic fabrics 
are making available new garments for glam¬ 
orous dress New methods of making 
alumina from alumina clays is relieving the 
aluminum industry from its dependence 
upon bauxite, and the whole field of light 
metals offers opportunity for development 
heretofore undreamed of. 

New occupations are being created New 
purchasing power Is being brought Into ex¬ 
istence. New markets are being developed 
because we have full employment. We have 
entered the age of plenty. No longer Is It 
necessary for us to follow tbe monopolist In 
the economic field or the totalitarian In the 
political field, both of whom have been ac¬ 
tivated by tbe belief that there is not enough 
to go around. There is enough. Science has 
made It so. 

If we look into the future with the scien¬ 
tist and the philosopher Instead of back¬ 
ward into the dark past with the exploiter 
of htunan needs, If we listen to tbe lessons 
of science and religion, we may hope with 
confidence that an intelligent and a cour¬ 
ageous effort to raise tbe standard of living 
for people everywhere will at length enable 
lu to lead the world to peace. 

No iron curtain can conceal from the peo¬ 
ples of the world the human progress that 
can be won by a nation which harbors real 
faith in freedom and has the courage to act 
upon It. 


HldBca] Care and Natioiial Health 


EUSTEiNSION OF REIMARKS 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

or FENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITFD STATES 
Thursday, November 20,1947 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a .speech de¬ 
livered last night at the Biltmore Hotel. 
New York City, by Bernard M Baiuch at 
a dinner sponsored by the Medical So¬ 
ciety of the State of New York, the Co¬ 
ordinating Council of the Five County 
Medical Societies of Greater New York, 
and the Greater New York Hospital Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

You do me honor to ask me to talk to you 
about health I almost became a doctor my¬ 
self. 

When X was a boy, my mother took me to a 
phrenologist His office was across the street 
from where Wanamokers now Is. He felt the 
bumps on my bead and asked my mother 
what she expected to do with me. 

She replied, "I am thinking of making him 
a doctor ” 

“He will be a good doctor," said the phren¬ 
ologist. “but my advice to you Is to take him 
where they are dolnii, things In finance and 
politics—^be might even make good there, 
too." 

It has been a long detour for the prodigal. 
He has returned 

In many ways 1 am sorry 1 did not be¬ 
come a member of this noblest of profes¬ 
sions For I believe we approach a great ad¬ 
venture In health. That is our goal. I think 
It obtainable It would be gratifying to take 
a more active port In It. 

All my thoughts on medicine are colored by 
memories of my father, Dr. Simon Baruch 
He was tbe wisest man I ever knew. Ho 
pioneered In surgery, physical medicine, and 
"incurable diseases.” Often, I heard him tell 
prospective medical students 

“Do not enter the medical profession to 
make money Study medicine only with the 
Idea that your greatest compensation will 
be knowing that you help your fellowman. 
Do not expect gratitude and you will never 
be disappointed '* 

As Chairman of the War Industries Board 
in the First World War, I realized how Im¬ 
portant to defense was the health of our 
citizens. That awareness was reinforced 
many fold during this past war. 

In preparing a report for the late Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt on manpower, I was shocked 
to learn at least 4,000,000 men had been re¬ 
jected as IV-P's—unfit to defend their coun¬ 
try. Some, not all, of these defects were pre¬ 
ventable. 

How much more shocking would have 
been the record. If everyone had received 
the same examination? 

Since then, I have given the problems of 
medical care much thought. It deeply con¬ 
cerned me that we not fall the returning 
veteran, so I studied their medical needs 
Prom that, it was only a step to related 
problems of general medical care for all 

Soon I was up to my neck in reports, sta¬ 
tistics, speeches, congressional hearings I 
conferred with many persons, doctors, and 
nondoctors, experts, and amateurs. 

May I tell you some of my conclusions. 
They may not be particularly new to you, 
pioneering this field. They may be help¬ 
ful, from a nonprofessioiial mind. 
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But before I ll$t them. I would like to point 
out that the medical science and art have 
conferred a new and great benefit upon so¬ 
ciety in the last generation. The years of 
our lives have been heavily Increased. This 
helps not merely the Individual, who wants 
to go on living—and living in dignity and 
self-respect—but all the people to live more 
comfortably and freer from fear. 

And now to go on with my exposition: 

There is no question—the need for more 
medical care exists. 

Also, there is no question this need will 
have to be met. 

The problem is how? 

All over the world, the masses are stirring 
for higher living standards. Improved 
medical care is a f^oundatlon of that better 
standard Without good health, of what ad¬ 
vantage are higher wages or shorter work 
hours, better education or greater leisure? 

The families whose earnings disappear 
with serious Ulness—the many who suffer 
disease which your skillful diagnosis and 
treatment could have prevented or halted— 
or whose limited means bar them from the 
medical attention available to you and me— 
these people will not remain content 

This striving of the masses for better liv¬ 
ing is felt everywhere In health, your pro¬ 
fession must steer that surging tide Into 
channels of Improvement. Then, the surge 
does not overspill into the revolutionary 
flood, which washes away more than It 
brings 

One of the last things Woodrow Wilson 
wrote—called “The Road Away From Revo¬ 
lution”—was this* 

“In these doubtful and anxious days when 
• • • the road ahead seems darkened by 

shodows which portend dangers of many 
kinds, it Is only common prudence that we 
should look about us and attempt to assess 
the causes of distress and the most likely 
means of removing them ” 

That was Wilson’s method—to assess por¬ 
tending dangers, and anticipate them by 
timely action. So he proposed the realistic 
League of Nations, which men rejected as a 
dream—and got h nightmare Wilson knew 
aoclal change was inevitable. Ho worked to 
steer that change into orderly channels 

you should take that as your guiding star 

Society usually divides Into three broad 
groups 

At one end—the left end—are those who 
burn with a passion to change everything 
as quickly as they can—if not quicker. 

At the other—rl(»ht end—are those who 
want things Just as they are. 

In the middle are people, like Woodrow 
Wilson, to whose school I belong, who believe 
In Intelligent progress and seek to guide It. 

What differentiates these three groups Is 
their attitude toward that vital element of 
life—time. 

The Icft-enders feel time punting hot on 
their necks. 

The rtght-cndcrs use time to fight rear¬ 
guard actions, all the way. 

The mlddlers— sometimes both left and 
right call us mudd’ers—seek to come to terms 
with time, preserving the best of the past, 
discarding the outworn, and moving on to a 
better future 

In the matter of adequate medical care, 
too many doctors have been fighting a rear¬ 
guard action for too long. I feel I must 
warn tho«:c doctors—time Is running against 
them The medical profession has Justly 
earned great Infiuence in the community. It 
can keep that ho’d only as It moves forward 
It will lose that hold If It has nothing but 
objections to offer. If It has eyes only for 
what not to do. 

We must look for what can be done—and 
do It. 

The great question is how? I do not want 
to seem to cay I know the answers. We do 
know the public is demanding better and 
more medical service through some action, 
political or otherwise. 


What Is this adventure in health I aee 
dawning, an<i toward which you all have been 
keeping the doctor’s vigil through the night? 
This adventure, which you will have to lead¬ 
er It will fail—has many elements: 

I. More and better doctors in more places. 

2 An immediate, cqmplet% survey to mod¬ 
ernize medical education, with greater em¬ 
phasis on chronic and degenerative diseases, 
mental hygiene, and preventive medicine. 

3. More hospitals more evenly spread 
through the country 

4. Less specialists: more general practi¬ 
tioners. 

5 Reorganize medical practice, stressing 
group medicine where needed and voluntary 
health Insurance 

6 For those who cannot afford voluntary 
insurance, some form of insurance, partly 
financed by the Government, covering people 
In by law. I would call this “compulsory 
health insurance.” If that term’s proper 
meaning had not been lost. 

7 Increased medical research. 

8. Greatly expanded physical and mental 
rehabilitation. 

Q Education to make health a national 
habit 

10 A vigorous, preventive medical pro¬ 
gram. reaching everyone—childien above all, 

II. A new Cabinet post for health, educa¬ 
tion, social security. 

12 Creation of a nonpolitical watchdog 
committee to safeguard progress In medical 
core for veterans. 

13 Increased numbers of well-trained 
nurses and technicians 

14 Adequate dental care. 

15 A stabilizing economy—Inflation will 
moke worthless any health program or any¬ 
thing else 

Each of those would take a speech by itself. 
I can but sketch some of them 

Even the least ambitious schemes for Im¬ 
proving the Nation’s health require more 
doctors, all competently trained Why aren’t 
more doctors being educated? In studying 
that question, I was struck by how expen¬ 
sive training a doctor has become—in dol¬ 
lars and In time In Its fine report on "Med¬ 
icine In the Changing Order,” the New Yoik 
Academy of Medicine states 

“There seems no alternative other than 
Government aid If educational standards arc 
to be raised or even maintained. • • • 

If medical schools are to continue eis centers 
of research • • • here also Government 

aid may be necessary ” 

If science and medicine ask the Govern¬ 
ment for aid—which even the conservative 
deems necessary—they must expect ho who 
pays the fiddler will call the tunc This 
means the Government will rightly insist 
upon no discrimination In medical care be¬ 
cause of race, color, or creed It will rightly 
insist upon opportunity tor all to enter the 
profession and advance on the sole basis of 
ability and character—without restrictions 
of race, color, creed—or sex And, I hope, 
without fear of, or favor from, the State. 

Minimum standards should be set for In¬ 
stitutions getting financial aid 

How much moie the Government Is likely 
to Insist upon will depend upon the more 
progressive leaders In your profession 

According to the academy’s report—I 
quote; “There has been no fundamental re¬ 
organization of American medical education 
since about 1910” That finding certainly 
calls for your profession undertaking—now— 
a most thorough, down-to-earth survey to 
modernize medical education, making recom¬ 
mendations so boldly inspiring the people 
will gratefully back them No one can draw 
up a better program than doctors. 

Chronic illness and preventive medicine 
deserve greater attention. In all fields—I 
hope in war as well—there is a new accent on 
prevention. From answering fire alarms, our 
thinking Is progressing to fireproofing. 

Preventive medical care should commence 
as close to the beginning as society can reach. 


I favor a major, sickness-prevention drive at 
the public school level. This should In¬ 
clude compulsory examination of aU chil¬ 
dren at regular Intervals. Means should be 
made available for correcting defects dis¬ 
closed 

How wonderful, if children were taught 
how to properly eat, sleep, sit, stand, play and 
take care of themselves, developing both the 
knack for getting along together, and self- 
dlsclpllne—physical and mental. 

Even when medical care Is available, many 
adults neglect or refuse to use It—often be¬ 
cause of social taboos, as In venereal diseases, 
or psychological dreads, as in cancer and 
tuberculosis These attitudes reflect our not 
having outgrown the awkward age In think¬ 
ing about disease and health. We do not 
really have a grown-up. national health 
habit—although we are getting there 

People need to be educated on the virtue 
ol medical care, how to use It; how to pre¬ 
vent disease The greatest asset of any 
nation is u healthy, educated citizenry. 

And now to what is peihaps the toughest 
problem—how can better medical care be 
extended to those who cannot afford It? 

Your organizations have been particularly 
active In pressing voluntary health Insur¬ 
ance You and others have proven group 
insurance to be a sound, practical way. 
Tliat Is a great achievement. You can be 
mighty proud of It 

But I would not be frank—nor friendly— 
If 1 did not add what you know It Is not 
good enough. 

Rome was not doctored In 1 day. It may 
be, as some have told me, that the needs of 
the bulk of our people can be met, given time, 
through voluntary Insurance. What trou¬ 
bles me most are the needs of that sizable 
segment of society, which does not earn 
enough to pay for voluntary Insurance 

The American Medical Association—Its 
bureau of medical economics—estimated In 
1939 that families earning $3,000 or less— 
two-thirds the population—cannot afford the 
cost of serious illness. Some of these can 
afford voluntary jnsurance, although Infla¬ 
tion has reduced their number But what 
of the little fellows who cannot? 

I have asked that of neaily everyone with 
whom I have discussed medical care Noth¬ 
ing has been suggested so far which prom¬ 
ises success other than some form of insur¬ 
ance covering these people In by law and 
financed by the Government, at least In 
part—what some would call compulsory 
health insurance. 

Since doctors, nurses, technicians, and 
hospitals already are strained, such insur¬ 
ance probably would have to move In stages 
That requires careful study Any program 
should utilize existing medical facilities to 
the maximum—It must to get started -and 
be organized to the local level 

Nationally, the program might well be ad¬ 
ministered by n body of doctors and nondoc- 
tors to keep medical care as free from poli¬ 
tics as possible 

As to financing, my own preference runs 
toward the Government meeting only part 
of the cost, with part coming from pay-roll 
deductions fiom employers and workers In 
time, these deductions will become absorbed 
In general costs of production I have the 
utmost confidence In the efficiency of Amer¬ 
ican Industry-^-both labor and 
ment—and which good health w.il stiinu'ii c. 
We can absorb these medical costa better 
than other countries which must also meet 
these needs 

The detailed problems raised by so-called 
compulsory health Insurance are too nu¬ 
merous to be discussed tonight 1 have 
weighed them most carefully Many doctors 
and many lay people have sought to paint 
this issue as a choice—all black or all white. 
I have found every aspect of medical care to 
be gray—the happy color sensible compro¬ 
mise wears. All law Imposes compulsion. 
A form of compulsory health Insurance for 
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those who cannot pay for voluntary Insur¬ 
ance can be devised, adequately safeguarded, 
without Involving what has been termed “so¬ 
cialised medicine.* The needs can be met— 
as in other fields—without the Government 
taking over medicine, something I would 
fiercely oppose. 

Law protects society. It is the absence of 
law which destroys it. 

I do not fear government taking its legit¬ 
imate part in medicine, any more than I fear 
it In education or housing. There should be 
Just one Federal agency, with Cabinet rank, 
for all health and human welfare problems 
I do not like Government agencies to be like 
Mahomet’s comn. suspended between heaven 
and eartli 

Borne say many people do not know bow 
to pick their doctors. So with any human 
activity. The best insurance against poor 
choice is Improving the general quality of 
all doctors. But, good or poor, it must be the 
patient’s choice No one else’s. 

May 1 interject this about Infiatlon? 
Should health schemes fail, be sure to ask— 
were they killed by the plan itself—by in¬ 
competent administration—or by an infia¬ 
tlon which ruined the plan's financing. 

In connection with this doctor-govern¬ 
ment relationship, it is a pleasure to point to 
the excellent medical progress in the Veter¬ 
ans* Administration—thanks primarily to 
Gen Omar Bradley and Gen. Paul Hawley 
They would never have accomplished their 
good work had they not refused to allow the 
politicos to move in on them 

I would like to see the President name a 
small committee of top-grade citlaens—some 
doctors some lay people—to act as a vlgUant 
watchdog over the veterans’ medical pro¬ 
gram. so the ground so arduously gained may 
not be lost when someone replaces General 
Bradley He should be supported by the en¬ 
tire Nation—particularly by doctors His Is 
the kind of courage and vigilance which will 
assure good administration of any health 
program 

More doctors must be distributed to more 
places in the country, which requires, among 
other things, less stress on training special¬ 
ists, moie on general practitioners A num¬ 
ber of counties do not even have a doctor 
This reflects, in part, a lack of facilities In 
which doctors can woik Happily, some of 
this will be corrected nder the Hill-Burton 
Act for hospital construction, with Federal 
and State governments cooperating. 

Orderly change is the American way of 
life Remember the spirit of your oath of 
Hippocrates. Use your own good Judgment 
to move along with humanity’s legitimate 
aspirations In Its trek toward better living. 

I would hate to see any mcdlcal-care pro¬ 
gram under guidance of others than those 
who have the know-how. So would the 
American people That is why I urge the 
doctors to get in and pitch—not stand by on 
the side lines. You need fear politicians or 
bureaucrats only to the degree you fail your¬ 
selves. You must take the leadership—no— 
yours is now the leadership Keep It. 

This meeting Is an outstanding example of 
your deep concern to meet the need for 
action 

X have met people In all fields of human 
endeavor I respect no group more—for your 
unselfish seal and devotion to the sick, for 
the Jealously with which you guard your pro¬ 
fessional virtue—placing beyond the pale the 
rare violator of your oath. 

I envy you the thrill which comes from 
relieving a patient from pain and, often, 
snatching one from death. 

I still am sorry that that phrenologist 
didn’t let me become a doctor. 

Your situation reminds me of something 
my father said back In 1873, while president 
of the South Carolina Medical Society; 

“Iiet ua not be silent, but offer our facts, 
and defend them while we may 

“As an Arabian sage has said, 'What good 
comes linin All’s swoicl If it be sheathed? 

••‘What good fiom Sadi’s tongue, if It be 
silent * 


Ad^esf hj Secretary of Labor Before 
CoDvenlion of American Federation of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

or UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. November 20,1947 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr President. 
I ask unanimous consent to have insert¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Rccoan an ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Secretary of 
Labor, Hon L. B Schwellenbach, before 
the convention of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, at San Francisco, Calif. 
October 6, 1947, The Secretary’s speech 
is of universal interest at this time 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Rbcord, 
as follow.s. 

1 received with gratitude the invitation 
extended to me to attend thia great conven¬ 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 
1 am reminded of a similar convention which 
1 attended durizog the time 1 wae in the Sen¬ 
ate and Dave Deck asked me to go to Cin¬ 
cinnati to attempt to sell the idea of eating 
Washington apples to the delegates tu that 
convention. The fact of the mutter was that 
we needed new markets for our apples. It 
was either in 1037 oi 1930 By that time we 
had lost one of the great markets for our 
apples That was on the sidewalks of New 
York and on the main streets of other large 
eastern cities, where, during the depression 
yeors, unemployed, crippled veterans eked 
out an existence by selling apples on the 
streets That condition need nut and it must 
not be permitted again. One of the blackest 
blots upon the American escutcheon was 
made when we permitted economic ooudltlouB 
to be such that those who had lost their 
eyes, or hud loet their legs or arms, were 
forced to go, like penitent beggars, upon the 
streets of our great cities to receive the re¬ 
ward which they thought a grateful govern¬ 
ment would give to them for their gallant 
service. 

We are In a peculiar stage in our national 
economy We are hr a stage of prosperity 
We have a national Income of double that 
which we had In the peacetime years prior 
to the war We are employing the 60,000.000 
people, to whom President Roosevelt referred, 
despite the scoffing of everyone who opposed 
him Yet, there are those In high position 
In the industrial life of omr Nation who look 
forward to a depression Some of them are 
Inspired by fear Some of them are Inspired 
by the hope that by creating a slight depres¬ 
sion they may lessen the labor market and 
ge men and women to work for wages they 
set rather than for wagos which have been 
arrived at by free collective bargaining. The 
president of the National Organization of 
Purchasing Agents a few weeks ago said that 
a little depression would be a good thing for 
the American people Some people are In the 
whispering stage in their propaganda that a 
depression may soon recur Both groups 
know not what they do. In the first place, no 
one knows, when they start a depression, the 
limits within which it may be contained 
The leaders of American life who talk about 
and even think about a desirable small de¬ 
pression are stupid In their thinking and 
blind in their concept of the future of Amer¬ 
ica No economy which is permitted to re¬ 
main static, or which is manipulated into 
being contracted, can continue to exist 
among the world-wide pressures of today 
Our economy must expand. So many people 
today are talking about the desirability of 
getting back to the good old days of 1930 


I was in the Senate at that time and 1 read 
my mail There were a lot of people who 
weren’t very happy then 

Tire economic problems today are intricate 
and difficult of understanding Everything 
that is done In one industry has an effect 
upon other industries 1 was interested in 
reading protests made by the president of 
the American Pumers’ Association, begging 
all those who sel the styles of furs In New 
York that they finally agree upon the length 
of women's skirts. I am frank to admit that 
1 am not nearly so much Interested in that 
subject today as 1 was 20 or 30 years ago 
However, I was Interested to find that tht 
fur industry was losing millions of dollars a 
week while waiting for the stylists to dctci - 
mine for them the length of women’s fui 
coats That Is typical of the extent to which 
our economy today is Intermingled. 

I am convinced that the most powerful 
force which can furnish leadership in the 
solution of our economic problems must oomc 
from the trade-tmion movement in the 
United States. Why? First, because It doeb 
represent the largest factor in our popula¬ 
tion. second, beer use it does touch more 
intimately than any other factor the prob¬ 
lems of tlie great mass of the American 
people, whether they are within or without 
the organized labor groups. What you in 
organized labor have today Is a tremendous 
responsibility which In turn givas to you n 
tremendous opportunity. 

I now believe, and I always have believed, 
in the dignity of the Individual man He 
stands erect; he has a soul and a spirit, and 
be looks forward to eternal life There is 
only one deficiency from wblcli the individual 
man suffers That is, that he alone has not 
been provided wltli a voice sufficiently loud 
to make his plea heard by very many people 
Lacking in this, man has attempted to make 
up for t by organizing or by Joining with 
groups that have Uiganlzed We in America 
particularly have followed the path of or¬ 
ganization We have organized govern¬ 
ments. national, State and local We have 
organized churches of many denominatiuus 
W« have organized associations of manufac¬ 
turers and a confederation of local chambers 
of commerce We have organized Rotarv 
Clubs and many other civic organizations 
1 have named Just a few of the many organi¬ 
zations within our country These groups 
had a perfect right to organize They con¬ 
sist of groups who had similar ideas and 
wanted those Ideas put into effect They 
ere respectable organizations. The press 
kowtow to them and the attainment of lead¬ 
ership In one of them carries with it the 
respect and acclamation of his nelyhburb 
Nobody wants to outlaw them Nobody 
wants to dictate to them. However, when we 
get Into the field of labor, when the people 
who work and give the toil and the sweat 
which makes possible the most efficient op¬ 
eration of our mechanical equipment, when 
they try to organize, immediately they arc 
suspect. Their efforts tu organize are re¬ 
sisted, their efforts to effectuate some results 
for those they represent, take on a sinister 
aspect In the public view. Those who have 
Joined In the rank and file of organized 
workers have been told that their leaders 
are deceiving them and attempting to sell 
them down the river to their employers 1 
remember a couple weeks after 1 took mv 
present office receiving a visit from a man 
whose name 1 obviously cannot give, but 
who. If I did give it, would be recognized bv 
each of you delegates as being one of the 
most outstanding leaders In the trade-union 
movement He was retiring because of 111 
health. He was retiring in an attitude of 
unhappiness, chiefly because of the fact that 
his son had abruptly brushed him off when 
he suggested that he wruld like his son to 
follow In his footsteps in the trade-unton 
movement He said. ‘I have always tried to 
be honest, both with my members and \n,illi 
employers I have tried to work for the b''sr 
Interests of the gual mass of people In 
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America. I think 1 accompllahed something. 
I consider my profession as an honorable 
one, but my son refuses to follow because he 
doesn’t want to be classified as a labor 
leader " 

Let me give you another example. Last 
spring when I appeared before the Appropri¬ 
ations Committees of the Congress and asked 
for a measly $116,000 to carry out the work¬ 
ers’ education program, the committees held 
up their hands In holy horror They were 
outraged to think that the Federal Oovern- 
ment should spend that amount of money 
to attempt to give some education to the 
workers of America on questions of organla- 
Ing, and by explanations on difficult clauses 
in contracts with their employers. 1 have 
no quarrel with the farmers, for example. 
Certainly they are entitled to such education 
as the Department of Agriculture provides lor 
them through Its Extension Service and 
through the use of Its county agents, these 
selfsame Members of Congress who attacked 
with such vigor a measly appropriation that 
my department might be of assistance to 
the workers did not hesitate In appropriat¬ 
ing millions for similar individuals on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture I 
might point to other departments of the 
Government that receive substantial appro¬ 
priations for similar activities 

1 know how you can cure this situation. 
It is very simple Just have each one of the 
International unions in the country direct 
that meetings of local unions shall exist 
exclusively for serving tea and Ice cream 
and cake, with entertainment by local boys 
and girls of talent, and prohibit any discus¬ 
sion of economic aflairs, political affairs, or 
relationship with employers I promise you 
that within a month the attitude of everyone 
In the country who now abuses labor unions 
would be changed You would become re¬ 
spectable Your leaders would probably nil be 
invited to membership in local organizations 
Probably very soon some of your leadeis 
would be Invited to head up the committees- 
that are engaging In drives for the raising 
of funds by welfare organizations But what 
kind of a union would you have What would 
men like Sam Oompers think about you? 
Down througn the years the strength of the 
labor movement has come because of the 
willingness of Its leaders to fight for what 
they thought was Justice for their rank and 
file The economic situation today requires 
that union leadership carry on in the same 
spirit as it bad in the days of Gompers and 
the other great leaders who made the good 
fight when everyone else had turned against 
them 

I don’t claim that all labor leaders are per¬ 
fect There have been many things done 
which have not reflected to the credit of the 
labor movement I am only going briefly 
to mention two. First, the labor union 
leader who becomes satisfied and complacent. 
He who wants to maintain the status quo 
or go back to the prewar period. If his feel¬ 
ing of satisfaction and complacency result 
from old age, then he ought to be retired. 
Ttfe second group consists of those who re¬ 
ceive their instructions and carry out the 
directions which are given to them by some 
foreign power. For them I recommend that 
they be picked up by the seat of the pants 
and the nape of the neck and thrown out 
bodily The American labor movement can 
well meet Its own problems without domina¬ 
tion or direction by anyone whose orders come 
from places beyond the limits of the United 
States In this, I do not apply it exclusively 
to labor unions. I apply it to every class of 
organization, particularly Government and 
political parties. If a political party can't 
win without such help, it can at least retain 
Its self-respect and Its character and its 
honesty. 

This statement leads me to a discussion of 
the most Important economic issue facing 


the United States at the present time. That 
is the high cost of living. It is important, 
not only domestically, but also in the matter 
of foreign relations It is what the Ameri¬ 
can people are thinking about today It is 
a problem the answer to which must be 
found I do not say that we cannot live in 
a world which is partially run by dictators 
anri partially run by democracies. 1 do say, 
however, that we cannot live peacefully and 
prosperously and happily if the rest of the 
world is permitted to succumb docilely to 
the totalitarian idea. We should at least 
have learned that modem warfare does not 
permit of victory Even the unconditional 
surrender of a large nation only means to 
those who receive it the cares and labors of 
supporting It. I can say to you with whole 
candor and frankness and honesty that since 
VJ-day I haven’t heard even a hint that 
anyone in authority in our Government wants 
another war, but the sltriatlon which con¬ 
fronts us makes It necessary, if we are to 
avoid that war, that we provide for those 
nations which are willing to help themselves 
a sufficient amount of materials to prevent 
their docile acceptance of totalitarian lead¬ 
ership As a consequence, it has become 
necessary to ship to those nations which come 
within the categories described by Secretary 
Marshall such part of American production 
as is necessary to prevent disaster in western 
Europe 

This leads me directly Into a discussion 
of the cost of living and the causes for Its 
Increase and the possible measures that may 
be taken to prevent further Increases Just 
by way of Interest and amusement. I want to 
discuss two proposals made by a very promi¬ 
nent Senator who recently visited the Pacific 
coast While here in California, he pro¬ 
pounded the doctrine that the solution of 
our problem would come from a reduction of 
wages and of profits to some figure not higher 
than 60 percent above the 1039 level Ap¬ 
parently. as he traveled up the coast In his 
private car, he gave some thought to that 
solution Apparently he came to realize the 
machinery of government which would be 
necessary to enforce it. It may be that he 
al"©, on thinking the problem through, came 
to realize the resistance that would come 
toward such a program Although he might 
not be particularly Interested In the resist¬ 
ance of the workers, the resistance of the 
ones who have been making profits since 
VJ-day would very definitely appeal to him 
A. any rate, he abandoned that theory when 
he got up to Beattie and put forth a new 
theory which was equally naive and equally 
amusing He there said at a press conference 
that it was not the amount of price increases 
that was important He said that it was 
because price Increases hurt that they were 
Important. He belabored the President for 
vetoing the two tax bills and said that if 
either one of them had been signed by the 
President that the reduction in taxes would 
have been sufficient so that everybody could 
afford to pay these high prices, they would 
not hurt anybody, and the problem of high 
prices would soon disappear from the minds 
of the American housewives I call this naive 
and amusing because the actual fact is that 
for the great mass of the American people 
the reduction In taxes proposed by the tax 
bills was only $30 per year If you don't know 
how much groceries $30 will buy, go home 
and ask your wife Or, if you are impatient 
about it. Just divide $80 by 305 days and 
then you won’t even need the assistance of 
your wife In determining how unrealistic 
was the Senator’s proposal. 

I assume that most of you either heard the 
President’s speech last night or read it in 
the morning papers. In it he called upon 
the American people for sacrifices. He asked 
them to eliminate waste. He asked them to 
realize the necessity of cooperation on the 
part of every American citizen. This war 


has not yet been won. It only will be won 
when the ideals and objectives for which we 
fought have been achieved. The President’s 
message of last night should be counted 
among the war documents He Is determined 
to use all the power that the law gives him 
to meet this problem He is determined to 
use such powers in cooperation with the 
American people and. if it is humanly pos¬ 
sible, to avoid the asking of new legislation 
to implement his present powers. Whether 
or not he succeeds will depend upon the co¬ 
operation he receives and I ask you of the 
American Federation of Labor, who repre¬ 
sent more organized workers than anyone 
else in the United States, to Join in that 
cooperation. 

1 have a reason for asking this. You have 
a personal stake in the success of this effort. 
For over 2 years the favorite vocation of 
those opposed to trade-unionism has been 
to attempt to blame each price Increase upon 
wage increases. There has been more or less 
of a let-up in that front since Labor Day. 
when a number of speeches were delivered 
concerning it. I think that I, as Secretary 
of Labor, and that you, as members of or¬ 
ganized labor, should go out of our way to 
be fair In any analysis of this problem If 
we do. it will be such a refreshing contrast 
to the campaign that has been carried on 
against you I think we should admit frankly 
that there is a relationship between wage 
increases and price increases. At the same 
time, I think wc should fight with all of our 
vigor any effort to continue the campaign to 
tie upon the wage earners of the country the 
label 01 being exclusively responsible for the 
increase 

I think that in part those who control the 
propaganda machmos and who are opposed 
to organized labor want the American people 
to forget the prediction that they made in 
May and June of 1946, and to shoulder the 
blame upon their favoilte whipping boy— 
the labor unions The facts don’t bear them 
out The so-called economists whom they 
employ to get the figures to support their 
statements must blush with shame every 
time the publicity agent grinds out a re¬ 
lease 

Let me repeat the statement that frank¬ 
ness and honesty compel me to state that 
there is a relationship between wage In¬ 
creases and price Increases It is not, how¬ 
ever, a pushing process or a pulllng-up 
process All American labor attempted to 
do was to pursue prices and never, in the 
last 16 months, have they been able to catch 
up Living costs during that period of time 
have Increased 30 percent. Weekly and 
hourly earnings of factory workers have risen 
less than 16 percent. The $49 or $50 take- 
home pay of the average worker today buys 
Just about the same goods and services that 
hlB $33 did Just after Pearl Harbor. In other 
words, wage Increases have been used as the 
excuse for price increases To that extent 
responsibility must be accepted, but they 
have not been the cause of price increases 
because they have never succeeded In at¬ 
taining a goal of level of price-wage relation¬ 
ship 

There is another simple answer to this 
question insofar as It refers to the organized 
workers I have no quarrel with the farmers 
of this country, who take for their products 
amounts that result from speculation in the 
grain exchanges. Even if the farmers of the 
country unanimously agreed to a reduction 
in prices so far as they were concerned, that 
reduction would never reach the American 
consumer. It would get no further than the 
pockets of the speculators on the various ex¬ 
changes throughout the country. Another 
cause of the Increase of farm products comes 
from the use of so much grain by the dis¬ 
tillers of whisky In case some of you may 
be worried about the proposal of shutting 
down distilleries, 1 can say that I have it on 
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very hl^ authority that there is enough 
whisky in the United States today to last 
for 20 years. That ought to put to rest the 
fears tibat anyone here might entertain. The 
fact .s that the prices of food products have 
increased 72 percent over prewar prices and 
the prices of manufactured products have 
Increased 46 percent during the same period. 
Very largely the people who grew and proc¬ 
essed the food products are not organised into 
unions. Almost universally the people who 
produce the manufactured products are or¬ 
ganised into unions. Therefore, the facts 
support the proposition that, r^ardless of 
wage increases brought about through col¬ 
lective bargaining contracts, the increase in 
prices diie to other causes greatly exceeded 
that in the field where labor unions operated. 

There are some who attempt to blame the 
increase in living costs exclusively on the 
exports to foreign nations. There again, the 
facts fall to support their conclusions The 
year 1929. despite the disastrous collapse of 
the stock market toward the end of the year, 
is very typical of the so-called prosperous 
years during the last half of the 1920*8. In 
1929 we exported 6.8 percent of our gross 
national product During the first half of 
1947 we exported 8 8 percent of our gross 
national pr^uct It stands to reason that 
this 8-percent increase over the 1929 picture 
cannot bear any substantial blame for the 
increase in prices since June 1946. 

There is another factor which has been, 
let us conservatively say, submerged so far 
as the public presentation of the problem is 
concerned. That is the factor of profits. I 
accept fully the contention that any manu- 
foctiuer or any corporation is entitled to 
make profits The {uxifit motive is the basis 
of our whole economy. I would no more 
favor a general regulation of profits than 1 
would a compulsory arbitration of labor dis¬ 
putes. I also recognise fully the right and 
the need of any corporation to set aside a 
portion of the profits for future use Good 
management demands it. 1 do contend, 
however, that to the extent that profits result 
in price increases they cannot be defended 
in this particular period of ovr national 
economy. Clorporation managers say quite 
properly that they must set up reserves 
against the day when they might be subject 
to losses What 1 do object to is that many 
of the same people who contend foi that 
right—to make their corporations secure— 
also contend that the wage earners of Amei - 
ica should dip into their savings and let their 
personal futures take care of themselves 1 
think the wage earner Is as mucli entitled to 
get a nest egg of Insurance for the future as 
is a corporation It is a proved fact that 
savings by wage earners decreased 45 percent 
as between 1945 and 1946 It is a proved fact 
that the present savings of the great mass oi 
the American people are 30 percent below 
what they were on VJ-day. I am frank to 
confess that I don’t know and I don’t believe 
anybody can lay down rules as to Just what 
profits a corporation should make and how 
much It should retain for reserves. But 1 
do know that for the first quarter of 1947 
the profits of corporations were 8857,000,000. 
compared with $323,000,000 for the same pe¬ 
riod a year ago Corxiorations manufactur¬ 
ing automobiles earn^ almost half as much 
for the first quarter of 1947 as they did for 
the entire year of 1939. 

I present these facts that you may know 
that the problem of prices entwines itself 
through every major problem which con¬ 
fronts your federation, your internationals, 
and your locals. The President has asked for 
a program of voluntary reduction. There 
are some who say the voluntary system won’t 
work It must work, and It can work Let 
me give you one example. At the conclusion 
of the First World War the Chinese people 
decided, as a matter of national policy, that 
they would boycott the goods manufactured 
in Japan. China was then a much more dis¬ 


organised country than it is today. The Chi¬ 
nese war lords had partitioned the country, 
and in domaina of tiheir own creation they 
were the unquestioned rulers. Tet, despite 
this fact, the Chinese people were able to 
effect a boycott so successful that in 1922 
the Japanese Gkjvemment, in return for the 
Chlnaae agreement to abandon the boycott, 
signed the Nine-Power Pact by which it agreed 
to respect the territorial integrity of China 
It is tme that 9 years later the Japanese 
violated this agreement. But. nonetheless, 
it gave to China a 9-ycar period in which to 
develop sufficient strength so as to prevent 
Japan later from completely enveloping the 
Chinese coimtry. What they could do under 
those circumstances, with their problems of 
disorganisation, lack of communication, and 
multiplicity of language, we in America can 
do today in answer to the plea of President 
Truman. 

I said at the outset that 1 appreciated your 
Invitation 1 appreciate it not merely be¬ 
cause it gave me a chance to visit with a lot 
of old friends but also because It gave me 
the opportunity to present the point of view 
of the Department of Labor on some of the 
probieme that lie ahead If the workers of 
America, organized and unorganized, are to 
succeed in their efforts to secure a reasonable 
chance to live In comfort, decency, and peace, 
those workers, all of them, must have a strong 
Department in the Federal Government that 
will give them the services they need I told 
you what happened to the workers’ education 
program. While not so drastic, some more 
shackles have been put upon most of our 
programs It Is part of our job to assist the 
States in the promotion of health aixd safety 
measures. In order properly to carry out 
this function the President asked for $718,- 
000 The House of Representatives elimi¬ 
nated the appropriation altogether. The 
House and the Senate, in conference re¬ 
stored this to the extent of $800,000 That 
was done in the name of economy. 

The President approved a budget of $6,764.- 
000 for the United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice It Is part of our job to get Jobs for 
people This was reduced by 44 percent to 
$3,300,000, including the complete elimina¬ 
tion of $893,000 for the Veterans Employment 
Service. Four hvmdred field assistants of 
this Service have been separated How soon 
those who say they represent the American 
people forget the sacrifices and suffering of 
those that bared their breasts that American 
freedom might live I 

Ckrngress reduced the President’s request 
for the Wage and Hour Division by more than 
$2,000,000 This reduction will mean that 
only 28.000 of the 550,000 covered estab¬ 
lishments will be Inspected during this fiscal 
year. 

There Is some talk about the next session 
of the Eightieth Congress increasing the min¬ 
imum wage to 60 cents an hour. During the 
last Congress and this one I have advocated 
an Increase to 65 cents, with a scaling up¬ 
ward to 75 cents an hour. Perhaps the Con¬ 
gress will pass a bill which will authorize a 
necessary increase in the floor under wages 
I etm not the least bit interested, however, 
if Congress passes such an authorization bill 
and then falls to provide sufficient funds 
with which to carry it out ’There are two 
parts to this program One is the authoriza¬ 
tion and the other is the appropriation 
One cannot go without the oihi^r and IT itic 
first is passed, it will be a mere phantom 
bill, or, to use a more understandable phrase, 
it will be simply “a phony '* This form of 
deception will not be permitted without 
forceable attention being called to it so that 
the American people may see what is 
happening. 

The Bureau of Labor statistics fumisbes 
all the baslo flgtirea for most of the planning 
that is done not only by labor but by in¬ 
dustry in the United States. Never so much 
as now is there necessity for accuracy of 


those figures Never so much as now has it 
been necessary to cover the field which the 
Bureau wants to cover Yet the appropria¬ 
tion for that purpose was reduced from 
$6,900,000 to $3,400,000 Repeatedly, promi¬ 
nent, important, and sincere Members of 
Congress have said that they would not com¬ 
mit themselves until they knew all the facts 
The cutting of the throat of the piincipul 
fact-seeking agency of the Government lends 
some support to the thought that I may have 
used the word “sincere” inadvisedly 

If we are to have a strong Department of 
Labor we will need the support of those in 
the labor movement who are organized The 
Department was created for you and for all 
of the unorganized workers of America We 
need your support. I have come here to ask 
it I want that support not merely when 
the bills are a couple of days away from pas¬ 
sage 1 want It throughout all of the weeks 
of the year. 

I did not come here to lecture or even to 
point out to you the policies which yon 
should adopt Anyone who attended the 
Labor-Management Conference of 1945 knows 
the extent to which labor was handicapped 
because of the dfferences In its ranks Poi 
myself, and I speak for myself alone, I look 
forward to the day when the Secretary of 
Labor is one who has behind him the back¬ 
ground of actual experience in the laboi 
movement 1 toll you frankly that that dav 
cannot come until more unity is achieved 

In conclusion, may 1 say that the problems 
which confront all of us inside and outside 
of Government are stupendous in their na¬ 
ture They will not be solved by complac¬ 
ency or self-satisfaction ’They will not be 
solved until the American people realize that 
our economy must be an expanding one 
Those who wish for the “good old days” are 
simply thinking wishfully. The history of 
the woild is one of advance When the world 
failed to advance it deteriorated and almost 
rotted We think back to what happened 
during the period of darkness following the 
destruction of the Roman Empire Our eyes 
alight with the fire of enthusi^uim when wc 
turn the pages on to the days of the 
Renaissance 

America can advance It must advance 
It must advance if it is to survive It can 
advance if the American people will It This 
Nation, the richest in the history of thee 
world, containing more resources, more op¬ 
portunities, and a futme that can bring pros¬ 
perity and happiness to all of us must not 
be permitted to lag It will require stoutness 
of heart, loftiness of purpose, sincerity ol 
method The clouds of fear must never be 
permitted to darken the pathway of Amer¬ 
ican progress We must have faith in our¬ 
selves. faith in the system under which wc 
live, and faith in God upon whom we rely 

In the vanguard of marching America, the 
faith, courage, determination, and the flag 
of the American Federation of Labor must 
always be found. 1 am sure it wil be there 
With the suppoft of the organized and un¬ 
organized workers of America our aspirations 
will be attained and there will be no end lo 
America’s road to success 


Training for Democracy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or OBXGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITFD STA’IES 
Thursday, November 20.1947 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
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entitled “Training for Democracy/’ from 
the Washington Post of November 15, 
1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TRAINING FOR DmOCRACT 

The twelfth annual convention of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Negro Women, just com¬ 
pleted in Washington, has afforded a heart¬ 
ening example of democracy In action. Prom 
some 24 States of the Union, delegates repre¬ 
senting the 860,000 Negro women members 
of the organization assembled here for study 
and Inspiration in dealing with the current 
problems of citizenship and of leadership in 
their home communities. The theme of the 
convention was. Building a Bridge to Uni¬ 
versal Peace Through Understanding And 
In the discussion understanding of Issues was 
stressed no less than understanding of peo¬ 
ples Pour workshops were In session—on 
health, education and child welfare, on em¬ 
ployment, on housing, and on legislative 
strategy. 

These women will go home with knowledge 
of the Marshall plan, with a sense of the ur¬ 
gency of food conservation, with something 
of the know-how of mobilizing opinion and 
organizing for community action. This is 
the way things get done in a free country. 
We offer our congratulations to the National 
Council on their awareness of responsibility. 
And we offer them congratulations, too, on 
their perennially younger, more dynamic 
founder-president, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
one of the great women of America 


All Appeal to All American* of Italian 
Origin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. C. WAYUND BROOKS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter en¬ 
titled “An Appeal to All Americans of 
Italian Origin,” written by the supreme 
venerable of the order. Sons of Italy 
in America The letter is a significant 
appeal by Americans of Italian extrac¬ 
tion on behalf of their brothers and 
sisters in Italy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: • 

AN APPEAL TO ALL AMERICANS OF ITALIAN ORIGIN 

Our brethren across the sea are carrying a 
heavy burden in their struggle against the 
evil lorces of communism: with poverty star¬ 
ing in their laces, and darkness immediately 
ahead, there is danger that the hand of Mos¬ 
cow may hurl them into a condition of servi¬ 
tude to the whims and caprices of Russia 
which alms to overwhelm the Italian people 
and to enslave them under atheistic com¬ 
munism 

We, who are in America and sense the 
common bond of blood, cannot stand idly 
by; we cannot evade nor Ignore our own 
natural duty; we cannot fall to uphold our 
Ideals of freedom and democracy at home 
and abroad 

To do this all Americans of Italian origin 
In the United States must make immediate, 
tangible sacrifices for them, our brethren In 
Italy. Help must be sent to them, packages 


of food, clothing, and medlclnals must con¬ 
tinue to flow from us to them, so that they 
may have the physical strength to oppose 
communism. Communism thrives on the 
confusion and chaos caused by the dire need 
of the people. Our material assistance to 
the Italian people wiU give them moral sup¬ 
port and renewed hope In their fight to 
survive. 

Do you want Italy to become communistic? 

Do you want God dethroned from the 
altars and the hearts of the Italian people? 

Do you want Italy to die? 

1 know that you do not. 

Our thoughts must reach our brethren In 
Italy; what we think, what we believe, and 
' 'hat we feel we must Impart to them in 
writing now and frequently. Our letters will 
form the links that will keep the chain of 
understanding unbroken. Russia will have 
to break that chain first, before she can 
engulf the Italian republic. 

I beseech all of you. therefore, to write to 
your friends and relatives to keep the faith, 
to believe In the future of Italy. 

We have faith In Italy. 

America has faith In Italy. 

The death of Italy as a nation would darken 
the whole world and we of her blood would 
betray our American way of life which op¬ 
poses totalitarianism In all its form if we 
did not raise our voice In her defense 

Tell oUi. people in Italy to believe in Amer¬ 
ica, to believe In the sincerity of her human 
sentiments and in her unselfish friendship. 
Tell them to fight communism, to save and 
preserve the Immortal Italian traditions of 
Christianity and civilization for our pos¬ 
terity 

This I ask of you In the name of the Order 
Sons of Italy in America, In behalf of our 
common heritage, in the Interest of our 
people 

GEORGE J SPATXJZZA, 

Supreme Venerable. 

Chicago, ill., November 10. 1947. 


Issue* Before Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
able senior Senator from Ohio IMr. Taft] 
made an excellent addre.ss on November 
10 before the Ohio Society of New York. 
I ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Is a great pleasure to speak again to the 
Ohio Society of New York For more than 
60 years Ohioans have played an active part 
in the affairs of this great city and have 
gathered together from time to time to re¬ 
mind each other that they are still Ohioans 
and proud of It. Everywhere I go I find 
Ohioans active In the affairs of other States. 
They must have found it more interesting 
or profitable to reside elsewhere, but they 
still have a strong State loyalty. In spite of 
their absence, our population and agricul¬ 
ture and our manufacturing continue to in¬ 
crease. Ohio Is a more complete cross- 
section of the United States than any other 
State. Its dynamic economy Is typical of 
the results achieved in this Nation by a 
system based on liberty. 

During the last 2 months I have talked to 
many audiences, presenting the record and 


the philosophy of the first Republican Con¬ 
gress In 16 years. Tonight 1 wish to discuss 
more completely the issues which will be 
before the special session of Congress meet¬ 
ing next week. I wish to say at the outset, 
however, that we are proud of the record of 
the party during the past session. To the 
extent of our ability we kept the promises 
which we made in the election of 1946 We 
brought an end to the war and eliminated 
most of the war regulations which remained 
We reduced the expenses of the Government 
by approximately $3,000,000,000, although the 
President said we could not take 1 cent off 
without wrecking the Government. We 
passed two tax-reduction bills, which he 
vetoed. We passed a labor-management re¬ 
lations bill to free the people of this country, 
the employers, and the union members them¬ 
selves. from the Interference and control of 
arbitrary labor leaders. Over the most vio¬ 
lent minority opposition I have ever seen we 
passed this bill over the President’s veto, 
with the concurrence of more than half the 
Democratic Congress. 

All of these measures were Inspired by the 
basic philosophy of the Republican Party— 
liberty and equal Justice under law. The 
whole world Is divided today between those 
who believe in a government dominated by 
a free people and those who believe in a to¬ 
talitarian government dictating In greater 
or lesser detail the lives of its citizens. In 
the domestic field, the Republican Party be¬ 
lieves that the size of the government and Its 
power to regulate its citizens should be re¬ 
duced; that it should be an umpire and not 
play In the game itself, that it should not 
tell the farmer, the workingman, the husl- 
ness man or the housewife how to run their 
affairs It believes that progress should be 
resumed in the fields of agriculture, produc¬ 
tion, public welfare and science under the 
same principles of individual and community 
liberty which have made this country the 
most productive country In the world. Cer¬ 
tainly the government has a part to play, 
but It is that of adviser and assistant—and 
traffic cop if you will—and not that of dic¬ 
tator At the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress the Republican Congress showed 
its ability to function as a party, to develop 
a program within its party philosophy, to 
carry out that program, and to keep Its 
promises to the people 

The President has called us in special ses¬ 
sion next week to deal with two matters 
which were not before the regular session— 
the rapid increase in prices during the past 
four months and the question of emergency 
aid to Europe The President himself had re¬ 
moved nearly all price control befoie the 
Republicans took over on January 1 of this 
year, although he could have continued it 
in many fields until July 1,1947 Up to Juno 
there was reasonable belief that prices and 
wages had reached a point of stabilization— 
until the failure of the com crop, the failure 
of European crops, and the tremendous effect 
of a greatly expanded export demand Since 
Congress adjourned prices have rc.sumed their 
rise, particularly in the agricultural field. 
I fully agree with the President that the sit¬ 
uation is a serious one for many families In 
this country and that definite changes in 
Government policy are called for, most of 
them executive rather than legislative. 

As far as the President’s request for more 
European relief is concerned, the Congress 
at its first session appropriated what was re¬ 
quested by the administration up to July, 
and Included in the $36,000,000,000 budget 
about $4,000,000,000 for Europe, 

At the special session of Congress I do not 
see how we can confine our consideration to 
the questions of Inflation and emergency aid 
to Europe. I do not understand how we can 
Intelligently consider either of these prob¬ 
lems without analyzing what Is proposed in 
the more permanent Marshall plan, and 
also considering the effect of the present 
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huge Government expenditures and the cor¬ 
responding tax burden on prices and busi¬ 
ness activity I do not say that we can or 
should complete these matters before Christ¬ 
mas, but they must surely be given consider¬ 
ation in order to reach an intelligent con¬ 
clusion on prices and emergency aid. 

The Marshall plan is. of course, inflation¬ 
ary and means that prices will be higher than 
they otherwise would be. The very threat 
of ther plan has contributed to the price rise. 
The emergency-aid program raises many of 
the same questions which must be dealt with 
In providing permanent aid. When the 
President spoke of emergency aid to the con¬ 
gressional leaders in September, it was ap¬ 
parently confined to enough food, fuel, and 
fertilizer to carry Prance and Italy through 
the winter More than half the funds re¬ 
quired for that program were found without 
congressional action. The emergency plan 
now presented calls for a much greater sum 
and covers all kinds of assistance to France 
and Italy, increased sums for the occupied 
areas, and the taking over in full of the 
British obligations in the British zone in Ger¬ 
many In fact, for France and Italy it seems 
to be a 6-month edition of the Marshall plan 
Therefore, it raises all the questions raised 
by the Marshall plan itself as to the charac¬ 
ter of goods to be shipped, the conditions to 
be attached, and the type of organization to 
administer the plan 

Nor can we act on prices without consid¬ 
ering the effect of the huge Government ex¬ 
penses and the abnormal export demand, 
still unrestrained by any exercise of the 
President’s legal power to limit exports \Vo 
cannot consider Europe unless we also con¬ 
sider the proposals for aid to China and our 
undertakings to Latin America Who knows 
T hat these are? Where is the Wedemeyer 
report? Emergency aid to Europe has pri- 
orlty~but let’s stop fumbling in the dark. 
Surely we have gone far enough on a piece¬ 
meal basis Before anything else is done 
Congress ought to have the whole story, both 
foreign and domestic, if we are going to have 
a policy at all instead of di if ting with the 
tide 

The so-called Marshall plan presents a 
complicated mixture of foreign and domes¬ 
tic policy It Involves huge taxes from the 
American people and Government expendi¬ 
tures It affects the prices to be paid by 
40,000,000 families. How far shall we make 
a present to other peoples of the fruits of 
our labors? Do the advantages to be gained 
in foreign policy outweigh the disadvantages 
at home? We have seen in the past 3 months 
the development of a carefully planned prop¬ 
aganda for the Marshall plan, stimulated by 
the State Department by widespread pub- 
11'Ity and by secret meetings of Influential 
people in Washington and Hot Springs. Yet 
only 2 weeks ago Secretary Marshall himself 
pointed out that there was os yet no Mar¬ 
shall plan at all. We knew only what the 
foreign nations had asked for But the prop¬ 
aganda machine is ready to ballyhoo the 
Marshall plan, whatever Secretary Marshall 
finall: says that it is Let us have all the 
facts and debate them fully. The people 
have been urged and persuaded too often to 
accept on faith and without question the 
foreign policy of the administration Any¬ 
one who opposed the policy of the moment 
has been labeled an obstructionist anc^ an 
isolationist. 

But the terrible economic condition in 
which the world finds itselt today is the 
result of the administration’s foreign policy 
at Teheran, at Yalta, and at Potsdam, and 
the idiotic Morgenthau policy we have pur¬ 
sued for the past 2 years in Germany. Prior 
to the entrance of Senator Vandenbebg into 
the picture our attitude toward Russia was 
one of complete surrender. We were told 
then that to save the world we must pour 
out unlimited lend-lease money to Russia, 
as now we are told we must pour out unlim¬ 
ited sums to defeat Russia. We gave them 
XCIII—App.-268 


billions in goods under lend-lease without a 
condition looking to their behavior in the 
postwar world. We seemed to feel that we 
had to pay Stalin to keep him in the battle 
against Germany and we accepted his view 
of military strategy and attack. With the 
Bid which we were giving him. he took over 
the Balkans, leaving us to conduct the war 
against Germany. When we could have oc¬ 
cupied all of Germany, we stopped our armies 
and even withdrew from territory actually 
occupied in battle We turned over Berlin 
and eastern Germany to the Russians, which 
gives them the ability to dominate by force 
the great countries of eastern Europe. Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Secretary Marshall ap¬ 
proved the policy of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, and participated in it. Are we to 
accept their Judgment on foreign policy today 
without the most critical analysis? 

To a certain extent, the administration is 
trying to cover its faults by pointing to the 
bipartisan foreign policy. Most people do not 
realize that that policy had nothing to do 
with Teheran, Yalta, or Potsdam. It has ex¬ 
tended only to Senator Vandrnderc’s partici¬ 
pation in the formulation of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter, in negotiations with European 
nations regarding peace in Europe, in the 
regional agreements with South American 
nations, and a few other subsequent policies 
In these fields Senator Vandenberg has taken 
the lead and accomplished results which 
could never have been reached without his 
force and sound Judgment, but in most other 
fields of foreign policy he was not consulted 
until the policy Itself had been formulated 

In 1046, with a blare of trumpets, we were 
told that the economic problems of the 
world would be solved by the International 
Bunk and the International Fund, at a cost 
to the United States of $6,000,000,000 If 
this was done, we were told by the Treasury 
Department, loans to Great Britain would 
be wholly unnecessary As I said at that 
time, the fund was utterly unsuited to the 
problems of the world at that time It is 
now only serving the purpose of distributing 
a few billion dollars around the world with¬ 
out reference to merit or to need These 
dollars are coming back to the United States 
to force our prices up. 

In spite of the Treasury Department, we 
were soon faced with a $4,000,000,000 British 
loan Again we were told it was necessary to 
save the world and would surely do so 
Britain itself did not require so much for 
exports from the United States, but the loan 
wa.s to make sterling a medium of world ex¬ 
change and reestablish world trade Today 
the loan is nearly gone and the problems of 
Britain are apparently as great as they were 
when it was granted 

Three billion five hundred million dollars 
was furnished to the Export-Import Bank, 
and that, too, has almost disappeared 

About $3,000,000,000 were spent on UNRRA, 
a large part going to countries under Russian 
Influence and redounding to Russian advan¬ 
tage. At the end of 2 years no voice was 
raised in America to continue such an inef¬ 
ficient outlay of American money by an inter¬ 
national organization. 

I do not say that these sums were all 
wasted or that some action was not neces¬ 
sary. I do say that they were accepted by 
the American people because of high-pres¬ 
sure propaganda without careful considera¬ 
tion, that they were unsuited to the pur¬ 
pose. that proper conditions were not im¬ 
posed, that the sums were excessive, and 
that a large part of the money was wasted. 
They have not only financed excessive ex¬ 
ports from this country and thus increased 
prices, but they have scattered more dollars 
around the world which are yet to come back 
to exchange for our products. The admin¬ 
istration can’t get away from the New Deal 
principle that Government spending is a good 
thing in Itself. They so overdrew the pic¬ 
ture to convince our people that these grants 
were entirely for our own benefit that even 
the Europeans came to believe they were con¬ 


ferring a favor on us by accepting our loans— 
that we had to export to prevent a depres¬ 
sion, It is our Treasury and our State De¬ 
partment who invented the fallacy of a 
dollar shortage for which they imply the 
American people are responsible. 

I have b^n in a nximber of States from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast during the past 
2 months. I know what the public attitude 
is about further loans to Europe. The man 
on the street is Indignantly inquiring how 
long we are going to have to give away the 
products of our labor to other nations. Be¬ 
fore further aid is granted he wants to know 
the reasons for and against continuing such 
gifts. 

And so tonight, admitting the powerful 
reasons for continuing aid to western Europe, 
I wish first to describe the danger and cost 
which such aid involves to the people of the 
United States, particularly in the amounts 
and form suggested from Europe. 

1 Aid to Europe at the rate proposed by 
the European nations means $8,000,000,000 of 
taxes in 1948 on the American people over 
and above what they wotild otherwise pay 
If a billion dollars of this money is handled 
by the International Bank, perhaps the taxes 
need be only $7,000,000,000 But to balance 
this there would be at least another billion 
dollars to other paits of the world Eight 
billion dollars is two-fifths of the total sum 
paid in personal Income taxes by the people 
of the United States It is almost equal to 
all the income taxes paid by corporations. 
The adoption of this plan means that every 
person in the United States must pay more 
tax than otherwise and that the pay-roll 
check will be subject to a much larger de¬ 
duction 

In my opinion the great tax burden of 
today is already a dangerous threat to a free 
economy. Fifty-two billion dollars paid in 
1947 in local. State, and Federal taxes 
amounts to about 30 percent of the national 
income Every man is working 3 days out of 
10 for the Government and only 7 for him¬ 
self The tax burden on individuals and on 
corporations is such that little incentive re¬ 
mains to expand production and give the new 
Jobs necessary to have progtess continue in 
this country. Furthermore, taxes on the 
lower-income groups are so heavy, the de¬ 
ductions from the pay-roll envelope so great, 
that employers have to Increase wages, which 
means increased costs and increased prices. 
The best way to stop the spiral of inflation 
and relieve the condition of the lower-income 
workers is to give a general tax reduction 
Instead of another wage Increase Such a 
reduction would be impossible if we accept 
the full figures of the Marshall plan. 

2 The adoption of the Marshall plan has 
a direct tendency to Inflate prices further in 
the United States. There con be no doubt 
that the tremendous rate of exports in 1947 
played a material part in the increase in 
prices we have seen during tills year. The 
exports of goods and services this year have 
been at the rate of more than $19,000,000,000 
per annum, balanced by a rate of only $8,- 
000,000,000 of imports. The excess of exports 
over imports, therefore, has been at the rate 
of more than eleven billions. To the extent 
that this excess has been balanced by budg¬ 
etary items covered by taxes, it does not in¬ 
crease the total purchasing power in the 
United States, but it has only been so bal¬ 
anced to the extent of about $5,000,000,000. 
The other five or six billion dollars is infla¬ 
tionary, whether it comes from dollar bal¬ 
ances accumulated by foreign countries dur¬ 
ing the war, or from other means of financing. 

It is quite true that the price situation 
today is largely due to the tremendous in¬ 
come within the United States—to the fact 
that the American people are better off than 
they have ever been before. But the income 
of our people is practically balanced by pro¬ 
duction, When we Impose on top of this 
balance $ 20 , 000 , 000,000 of foreign purchases. 
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Of Which some $5,000»000,000 U direct infla> 
tion, we can hardly be surprlaed that the 
great Increase in demand outruns our supply 
and farces prices up. 

I have read with much interest the report 
of the President’s Oouncll of Economic Ad> 
vlsers. If this had been prepared as a brief 
to support the full-sized Marshall plan, it 
could not have been more ingeniously argued. 
Their view seems to be that while the price 
of one or two products like grain may have 
been forced up by foreign demand, the tre¬ 
mendous export surplus has had little effect, 
and its continuation will have no effect at all 
if we impose a few domestic controls on grain 
and steel. But purchasing power is not 
static. It shifts from one article to another 
as price or supply changes 

In order to support their argument, the 
advisers have to take the extraordinary posi¬ 
tion that we should continue exports at the 
rate of $20,000,000,000 a year, even if a large 
part of the surplus is given away, and that 
any reduction in admittedly abnormal ex¬ 
ports at this time would require a dangerous 
adjustment Even in 1046 we only exported 
at the rate of $15,000,000,000 with plenty of 
artificial stimulation. The argument of the 
Council Report is Just another form of the 
theory that the Government must spend to 
maintain prosperity. How could a reduc¬ 
tion in exports possibly Injtire us when we 
haven't enough steel for several hundred 
home industries, or enough freight cars, or 
enough grain, or enough oil? The Council 
have let their realization of the needs of 
Europe affect their economic Judgment 

It seems perfectly obvious that exports, 
even at the 1946 rate, are abnormal and can¬ 
not continue. If wo begin to build up an 
economy based on such a rate of export, we 
face the same kind of collapse which oc¬ 
curred in 1930. Prom the point of view of 
our domestic economy nothing could be more 
dangerous than an export trade created or 
continued by dollar loans In an amount 
which cannot be indeflnltely continued and 
ca never be repaid Some excess balance of 
export is no doubt Justified temporarily 
against the time when foreign countries 
will be able to export more goods. But the 
excess of 1947. If it is continued by the Mar¬ 
shall plan, is a menace to our economic 
safety 

The Council of Economic Advisers say that 
exports will be no larger, even if we adopt 
the Marshall plan. With this conclusion I 
cannot agree. There is no real evidence that 
foreign nations have exhausted their gold 
and dollar balances. Advances from the In¬ 
ternational Bank and International Mone¬ 
tary Fund will tend to increase rather than 
decrease. Through lend-lease and otherwise 
we scattered so many dollars around the 
world that they may weU be coming back for 
years to come to compete with om own citi¬ 
zens in driving up the price of goods in 
short supply. 

We granted to the President the arbitrary 
power to limit exports. Be has failed to 
exercise it. and his failure to do so la one 
of the main reasons for the Increase In 
prices. Few realize that of $16,000,000,000 
of exports only $6,000,000,000 is going to 
Europe, and $9,000,000,000 to North America, 
Bouth America, Asia, and Africa Surely we 
should ration the rest of the world on steel, 
grain, and oil before we even consider ration¬ 
ing our own people What sense does it 
make to prohibit distilling in this country 
while we ship millions of bushels of grain 
abroad to be used in distilling? Today the 
Runlan Government has an active commis¬ 
sion here buying American goods and pay¬ 
ing gold for them—which is better than 
credit, but oertalnly Inflationary. Much of 
what Russia is buying is heavy machinery, 
good for the manufacture of munitions. 
Why does the President grant e^[>ort licenses 
for goods of this nature when steel and 
various types of machinery are Insufllclent 


for our own needs? If we don't want higher 
prices we will have to reduce exports to the 
rest of the world. 

Broadly speaking, the President is asking 
for two completely inconsistent policies at 
the same time. If we want the Marshall 
plan, we cannot have lower prices If we 
want lower prices we have to give up the 
Marshall plan. The Marshall jdan may be 
worth the cost, but let’s be realistic and face 
the fact that there la a cost 

8. The Marshall jdan. unless very care¬ 
fully administered, can easily be an encour¬ 
agement to the continuation of unsound 
policies by European governments. I feel 
very strongly that we overestimate the ef¬ 
fect of our dollars in foreign countries 1 
feel very strongly that 90 percent of the solu¬ 
tion of their own dllfleultlee lies in their 
hands and in the policies of their govern¬ 
ments and their peoples—with one excep¬ 
tion. namely, in Germany, where the solu¬ 
tion lies rather in our hands Those who 
have been abroad testify that where condi¬ 
tions are particularly bad it is usually due 
to the policies of the government. 

In many countries inflation is rampant 
because of the failure of the govwnment to 
balance its budget and reduce its expenses 

In many sections the people expect to im¬ 
prove their standard of living while doing 
less work. It Is hard to see why ow people 
should ship coal abroad, for instance, when 
the European shortage of coal is largely 
caused by the imwillingness of the miners 
there to work either long hours or continu¬ 
ously 

The situation In Prance—and even in Eng¬ 
land—appears to be made worse by the de¬ 
termination of the government to main¬ 
tain the value of its currency at a figure well 
above its real value Thus exports from 
France to this country are discouraged by 
the fact they cannot get the real value in 
francs of the dollars paid for such exports. 

The more we loan money to these govern¬ 
ments, the less pressure is brought against 
them to improve their own policies Our 
loans have helped them balance their budg¬ 
ets without taxation They do not suffer as 
they should from the unwillingness of their 
own people to work. They are enabled to 
maintain a false value for their currencies 

I opposed the British loan of $3,750,000,000 
and suggested that instead we give them 
$1,260,000,000 and confine its use to pur¬ 
chases from the United States Today prac¬ 
tically the entire loan has been spent and 
Britain is little better off than they were 
when the loan was first granted Without 
the loan necessary adjustments might have 
been made sooner 

It is said that this third objection which 
I have wged can be met by Imposing vari¬ 
ous conditions upon our loans. I agree that 
conditions should be imposed, but 1 think 
their effectiveness can be overestimated I 
doubt very much if the different plans for 
following our money to its ultimate use 
abroad are either desirable or practical. 
Some conditions would be impossible to en¬ 
force. When a government assumes obliga¬ 
tions and chooses to repudiate them, that 
is the end of the story. Furthermore, con¬ 
ditions such as were imposed with the Brit¬ 
ish loan required the British to do things 
which it turned out they could not pos¬ 
sibly do 

If we go into these countries we open our¬ 
selves to charges of interference and im¬ 
perialism. If we Impose conditions which 
turn out to be unpopular with the people, 
we nullify to a large extent such credit 
which we might otherwise obtain. We give 
the Russians a basis for the charge that we 
are trying to dominate the countries of 
western Europe. 

It seems to me that the only conditions 
which can surely be enforced are conditions 
as to the particular type of goods which can 
be exported from the United States, and a 
limitation of any commitment to 1 year 


Whether it should oemtinue after that year 
ought to be determined by the reeulte in 
the partieWiar country ooncemed. There 
might even be a oontlnuatiOQ aid in pro- 
portUm to increased produotton. as sug¬ 
gested by Senator Baxx, 

Our experienoe with conditions tmder the 
original Marshall proposal up to date has 
not been very promising. One of the con¬ 
ditions was to be some kind of customs' 
union between western Burcq;>ean nations 
While these nations mentioned the subject 
in their report and agreed to consider it, 
there is not really the elighteat hope that 
there will be any sxich union, and there Is 
no way in which we can compel it. 

4. The effort to export $8,000^)00.000 ot 
goods on Government credit will almost cer¬ 
tainly force the relmpoeltion of wartime con¬ 
trols Even the President's eoouomlo ad¬ 
visers speak of allooations for domestic 
use, and eninimum powers necessary for a 
frontal attack on price increases. Foreign 
nations are blaming us for high prices and 
suggest that we should ration ourselves so 
that more may be shipped abroad. The CIO 
is demanding the revival of OPA. 

1 would regard the return of price con¬ 
trol In peacetime as a major calamity to the 
United States which no probable Marshall 
plan benefits can Justify. Consumer ration¬ 
ing is only one degree less objectionable. I 
don’t know just what allocation powei 
means, but it certainly is the power of gov- 
erumMit to control priorities and decide how 
much of each controlled commodity Ameri¬ 
can users can enjoy. 

The trouble with all government controls 
over the free competitive system is that to 
be effective at all they have to be constantly 
extended to other related fields, imtU we reach 
the Strait-Jacket of the OPA, with a chok¬ 
ing of all initiative and growth. In peace¬ 
time the American people wemt eubroit to 
such controls, and black markets merely de¬ 
stroy legitimate business and enrich the 
racketeers. Also they create a complete dis¬ 
respect for law. 

Furthermore, few governments have the 
knowledge or the Judgment to do the Job 
as well as natural economic law—certainly 
not this administration Look at the mess 
made of the voluntary food-saving program 
to carry out a highly desirable purpose 
Meatless Tuesdays and eggless Thursdays 
never did make any sense, because, of course, 
everyone ate chicken and eggs on Tuesdays 
and meat on Thtircdays, leaving them Just 
where they were Last Thursday morning 
on a dini^ car the steward told us that 
wherever eggs appeared on the menu he 
would substitute wheat cakes. So to save 
wheat for Europe the travelers ate wheat 
cakes in America If the Government had 
had legal power to enforce its decrees, the 
plan would have been the same fool plan, 
and Just as Ineffective. 

The reason this country has a surplus of 
food to ship and such tremendous produc¬ 
tivity is that we have pursued a system based 
on liberty The European Socialists do not 
seem to realize that If we are to continue n 
program tor any length of time. It must be 
based on a continuation of that liberty; that 
while temporarily we might increase our 
output by government restrictions, in the end 
we would soon be subject to the same paraly¬ 
sis of initiative which exiets In England and 
Europe today. In other words, Europe has 
to take the limitations which are inherent 
in a free system if they want the benefits 
produced by it. 

We have shipped more food and other as¬ 
sistance out of this country than any other 
nation has ever before accomplished for the 
world. We cannot stretch that liberality too 
far or there will be nothing to ship We can¬ 
not ship so much that under a free s y st em it 
will lead to a period of 'Hsoom and bust.’* 

I doubt If we can safely ship more than 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat out of this coun- 
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try without disastroufi results. If so, the 
European countries ought to be told now. so 
they are not left without grain before their 
next harvest. We cannot underwrite the food 
supply of the world, and we must not give 
the Impression we are doing so. 

It is suggested In the Harrlman report that 
we can authorize "set aside" and priority 
orders But this does not solve the price 
problem, for It leaves less for the domestic 
market and so forces prices up. We are like¬ 
ly to be led Into price control and rationing 
only to find that they are broken down by 
black markets and inefficiency as they were 
after the end of the war. 

The adoption of the European plan there¬ 
fore would, first, continue an Intolerable and 
dangerous tax burden; second. Inflate prices 
further In the United States; third, encour¬ 
age unsound policies in Europe; and, fourth, 
force futile and dangerous regimentation on 
American productivity. 

I have tried to state clearly the tremendous 
cost of the European version of the Marshall 
plan and the objections to It, and yet I am 
prepared to support In some reasonable 
amount the general principle of aid to Euro¬ 
pean countries to enable them to help them¬ 
selves The whole world Is embattled to¬ 
day between the Ideology of communism and 
the ideals of liberty. We must do what we 
can to prevent the spread of communism 1 
might point out, however, that many who 
want to pour out dollars to prevent commu¬ 
nism abroad are criticizing a congressional 
committee for trying to find out who the In¬ 
fluential Communists are In the United 
States They arc merely trying to bring Com¬ 
munist activity out In the open so the people 
can know where It Is working underground. 
Surely If we want to fight communism we 
ought to begin at home 

Unquestionably our aid will create con¬ 
ditions abroad less favorable to the spread dt 
communism But in the long run, the people 
of France, fur instance, are going to decide 
for themselves whether they go Communist 
or not We aie too much inclined to over¬ 
estimate the effect of American dollars, A 
credit of American dollars, encouraging un¬ 
sound policies and giving the basis for the 
charge that we are trying to dominate their 
country, may easily assist communism rather 
than prevent it 

No one can have anything but sympathy 
for those who have suffered such tremendous 
hardships and such tremendous destruction 
Undoubtedly there are many things which 
need to be done In the rehabilitation of 
those countries which can be done only by 
machinery and other products made in the 
United States Those countries can obtain 
them only if we extend the credit to buy 
them. The emergency situation leaves them 
with little food and inadequate coal and 
fertilizer While our resources are limited, 
we can do something to carry them through 
until more normal conditions prevail 

Weighing all of the considerations, and 
even at some danger to our own people, I be¬ 
lieve we should provide aid to western Europe 
In reasonable amounts, but I think that even 
the figure suggested by the Harrlman com¬ 
mittee is higher than is safe That commit¬ 
tee has laid down In forcible terms the true 
principles of aid to Europe and the necessary 
limitations on that aid But the exact figure 
selected looks more like a compromise than 
a scientific conclusion. It seems to have 
been reached from the point of view of Eui’o- 
pean needs, rather than of American safety 
In a field of such uncertainty probably a 
scientific conclusion Is impossible. 

I would like to suggest that the German 
policy of the Government Is even more im¬ 
portant to the reestablishment of Europe 
than the Marshall plan. In fact, the condi¬ 
tion which exists In Europe today can be 
traced very largely to the administration’s 
own policy In Germany In effect, we 
adopted there the Morgenthau plan, which 


was suggested at the Yalta Ck)nference. and 
which was for all practical purposes approved 
at Potsdam by President Trtiman in the text 
released on August 2. 1045. The policy of 
occupation was designed expressly to con¬ 
vince the German people of their criminal 
responsibility and to reduce them to a level 
of subsistence only. Production of all im¬ 
portant manufactured goods was to be pro¬ 
hibited or limited, with the exception of coal. 
Payment of reparations in kind was to leave 
enough to enable the Germans simply to 
exist without external assistance. MHUons 
of Germans were to be deported from eastern 
Germany and thrown into the rest of Ger¬ 
many to feed and support. 

The policy of Potsdam was carried out by 
a directive issued to the commander In chief 
of occupation In April 1946, known as JCS 
1067. Thereafter, In spite of constant dis¬ 
avowal that we were enforcing the Morgen¬ 
thau plan, this directive, which was in fact 
the same thing, remained in force until this 
year. It was officially declared to be at an 
end on July 16, 1947, but no one Is confident 
today that it Is at an end. Has It been re¬ 
voked or not? We are still dismantling 
plants which could be made highly useful 
for the support of the German people. Any 
plant built for war purposes can certainly 
be converted to peace use 

The result has been to keep the German 
people so short of food that many of them 
believe that their starvation Is our deliber¬ 
ate intention The result has been to deter 
all economic recovery, so that it will cost 
us A billion dollars a year simply to bring 
the German diet up to a subsistence level 
Not only has this pulley deprived the rest of 
Europe of many products which could be 
manufactured In Germany, but It has de¬ 
prived them of a market for their own ex¬ 
ports It has thus completely upset the 
economy of Europe, and now we aie called 
upon for taxes from our taxpayers to remedy 
the failure of the administration. 

There is only one way In which Germany 
can be effectively controlled—that Is to con¬ 
trol the production of a limited number of 
essential products The Vandenberg plan 
proposes that we remain In Germany in¬ 
definitely, but only to prevent rearmament. 
If aid to western Europe Is so essential, then 
It can be effective only If we really change 
our policy In Germany. Both President 'Tru¬ 
man and Secretary Marshall are personally 
responsible for what occurred In Germany 
during the past 2^/3 years. Are they pre¬ 
pared to say now that they have completely 
abandoned the policy which Is so largely re¬ 
sponsible for our present plight? Why don’t 
they stop now the dismantling of German 
Industries? 

1 cannot deal tonight with the problem of 
high prices. I pointed out In San Francisco 
lost month that the present situation has 
been brought about by many years of ad¬ 
ministration policy, and there Is certainly 
no panacea for Its cure For years the Gov¬ 
ernment spent billions more than Its budget 
and piled up a reserve surplus of purchasing 
power. For years the OPA held prices below 
wages Then, after the war, the President 
adopted the extraordinary theory that there 
could be a general 20-percent wage Increase 
without Increasing prices, which theory was 
disproved almost before the Increase was 
granted The Government has continued Its 
huge expenditures and the taxes to pay for 
them. Both high expenditures and high 
taxes have been reflected in higher prices. 
The tremendous export surplus, unrestrained 
by the President, has added foreign buying 
to demands at home. We can only wonder 
that prices have not Increased more. 

The most obvious remedies are a reduction 
of Government expenditures, a reduction of 
taxes in lieu of further wage Increases, a rea¬ 
sonable provision of aid to Europe, and a 
l.mltatlon on exports elsewhere Finally, 
there must be a powerful appeal to indus¬ 


trialists to forego profits, to wage earners to 
refrain from further demands for wage in¬ 
creases, and to consumers to eat less and 
save their money rather than spend it on 
food. We cannot eat our wheat and ship it 
too. Various measures of less Importance 
must also be considered and acted on. 

But this problem Is not primarily a legis¬ 
lative problem The first responsibility 
rests on the Administration to act, both 
under existing laws and under new programs 
authorized by Congress. The policies of one 
department insist upon higher prices, while 
those of another demand reduction. There 
has been no one in the Government con¬ 
cerning himself with the general problem 
of holding prices down Partlcxilarly in the 
administration of the Marshall plan, there 
must be an independent board directly un¬ 
der the President to develop one consistent 
and effective policy on exports and foreign 
aid If we are against communism, let’s be 
against communism everywhere—In America 
and In China, as well as In western Europe. 
If we are for economic recovery In western 
Europe, let's be for economic recovery In Ger¬ 
many, which Is an Integral part of western 
Europe If we want to bold prices down, let 
the Government bid every department to 
avoid the policies which raise prices. 

After considering all the facts I believe that 
Congress will adopt sound policies, but there 
will have to be a substantial improvement In 
the administration and efficiency and con¬ 
sistency of the executive departments if 
those policies are going to get any of the 
results which are sought. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the de¬ 
bate on foreign aid, and its corollary 
phases involving the mobilization of our 
own economy, will soon be getting under 
way. In view of the fact that Influential 
voices in the Senate and in the Congress 
have been discussing these issues in the 
press and over the radio, as is perfectly 
proper, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Record several editorials 
from outstanding newspapers discussing 
the two big issues of the day: Foreign 
relief and assistance and the domestic 
Inflationary-control program outlined by 
the President. These newspapers are the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, and the Washington Star. 

None of these newspapers can be con¬ 
sidered as subscribing to the doctrine of 
a regimented economy, of totalitarianism 
in America, of new dealism, or of any 
such tendencies whatsoever. One of 
these editorials, that from the Philadel¬ 
phia Inquirer, maintains its anti-New 
Deal tradition in its comments and makes 
some references to the New Deal to which 
I. who support the principles of the New 
Deal generally, cannot of course sub¬ 
scribe. 

On the other hand, there is so much 
in this editorial, and in the editorials 
from the other newspapers which I am 
placing in the Record which cuts through 
to the basic problems and issues facing 
us, that I think they will be extremely 
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interesting reading for the Members of 
the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed In the Rbc- 
OKD, as follows: 

(From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of 
November 19, 1047] 

CON'T LBT WOI06 OLOOD MAIN ISSUES 

Angry flar6*upe In and out ot CongreM 
over President Truman’s plea for stand-by 
power to invoke limited price-wage controls 
and ratKmlng should not be permitted to 
obscure the main issues. 

The main issues are, first, the need to curb 
soaring prices htre at home; second, the need 
to streu^hen our economy by these and other 
temporary controls so that it can endure the 
strains and shocks of our gigantic effort to 
save western Burope from starvation and 
communism 

This newspaper believes the klarshall plan 
should be supported vigorously and promptly 
by Congress and the people because such sup¬ 
port will be vastly less dangerous to this 
country than might be the case otherwise. 

America, with sH Its vast natural and pro¬ 
ductive wealth, can’t hope to remain tree and 
prosperous Indefinitely In a world ruled by 
hunger, misery and fear If we don’t go all 
out to help nations which, like onrs, want to 
stay Independent, we can be very sure that 
eventually our way of life will be imperiled. 

If we may regard the Manhall plan as a 
sort of superlative Insurance policy for our¬ 
selves and the free world, some form ot Infla¬ 
tion controls-HSUCh as were auggeste by Mr 
Tiumnn In hls message to Congress—can be 
compared to the premium on the policy 

Price-wage controls and rationing, how¬ 
ever limited and temporary, go against the 
American grain, m normal times they would 
be unthinkable. \/e bad enough of them In 
wartime to last a long while. And before that, 
the Roosevelt Ne\. Deal drove buataesa and 
Industry almost crosy with restrictions, pro¬ 
hibitions and crippling dictatorship We 
want no more Mew Deals, limited or un¬ 
limited. 

But these are not normal times. Millions 
in our own country are having a dally battle 
to make Income meet outgo. Pood prices are 
aky high. So are prices of countless other 
things our people want and need. Something 
must be done to curb the cost of neoeasltiee. 

And overseas other millions are looking to 
m to ease their war-imposed hardships and 
to help them resist communism, which feeds 
on poverty and woe. We must not fall them. 

But when the Marshall plan hits full stride 
the tension on our price etructxire could be 
terrlflc If nothing bad been done In the way 
of safeguards. Government economists be¬ 
lieve that a new buying program for foreign 
aid might, without sound management, push 
prices of certain basic commodities as much 
as 30 to 60 percent higher. It doesn't take 
much Imagination to figure what that would 
do to American consumers. 

Senator Tatt and other orltioa are well 
within their rights in taking sharp issue with 
the President on the matter of controls. But 
does Senator Taft suggest any effective curb 
on Inflation to protect oiu: economy against 
Marshall plan stresses? Not that we can see. 

It Is true, as he says, that a main cause 
of our present price Inflation is the tremen¬ 
dous flow of exports from our shores. He 
would ease this factor by cutting down the 
exports. Tet such a measure would strike 
at the very thing we are trying to do in our 
own and the world’s behalf—^help other free 
peoples to save themselves. 

We wish that Senator Taft and those who 
go along with him on this question would, 
rather than get excited at the mention of 
temporary and limited controls, concern 
themselvee with the imperative necessity of 
making the Marshall plan a success and of 


seeing to it that It has the benefit of hard- 
headed hualnese mani^ment. 

It la far more important to assure that the 
plan he administered by a busineesllke 
agency, determined to make every dollar ap¬ 
propriated produce a dollar’s worth of relief, 
than to waste precious time denouncing 
modified Inflation controls as the instrument 
of a police state. 

Let us keep the great Issues tn proper per¬ 
spective and view our needs broadly; let us 
adopt the Marshall jHan aa an mauranoe pol¬ 
icy for ourselves and the free world; and let 
us prepare now to pay the premium by what¬ 
ever temporary controls are required to curb 
Inflation and keep America strong for Its stu¬ 
pendous tasks in this uneasy peace. 

IFrom the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin of 
November 18, 1947] 

JfO MOM MXraNG 

President Truman’s propoeals for the curb- 
in * of inflation are drastic, Soane of them, 
particularly those Involving the grant of 
powers to allocate and ratkm basic oommod- 
ittes and within limited range to fix wages 
and prices, are bound to prove unpt^ular 
with various elements their use would di¬ 
rectly affect. 

But Republican opposition to these meas¬ 
ures, soured with branding them as ’’totali¬ 
tarian,*' is too {wompt to Indicate that they 
have been weighed with the serlousneaa their 
nature demands. 

Few will deny that the country Is threat¬ 
ened with increatdng inflation, ifew will de¬ 
fend the constant rite of prices, with Its 
steady resulting pressure for higher wages. 
Few want to eee us keep on in our p r es e nt 
courses until we gratify the Russian expec¬ 
tation of a "bust.” 

So the need fOr legislative action is obvlotM. 
Thnre Is room for dispute as to what form it 
ahaU take. But can It be disputed, except 
for vote-getting pitfpoeee. that eome grants 
of em e rgency powers to the executive, If only 
as brakes on our headtong rush, are -veded? 

It can be argued that control over dla- 
tiibutton of eoaroe commodities and related 
powers would be ineffective without corre¬ 
sponding control over the primary cause of 
inflation in excessive supplies of money and 
credit. These points are covered in the Presl- 
dmtlal recommendations. The program calls 
frr consideration as s whole. 

If better and more dOreotlve measures can 
be devised. It's s BepuUlcan duty to devise 
and advocate them. But it Isn't too much to 
ask for a oonstrucUve attitude on the part 
of thoee who control the action of Oongreas. 
This Is a time to think seriously of the 
national welfare and to leave elections out 
of the calculation. 

If we start out with the propasltlon that 
the Truman program was devised to assist 
the Democratic Party in the coming Presi¬ 
dential year, only ptisan reaction can be 
expected. But no votes are to be won by 
Indifference to the plain signs of the times; 
and obviously the country will get exactly 
nowhere by continuance of a drifting policy. 

(From the Washington (D. C ) Evening Star 
of November 18. 1947] 

THX DXBAXX ISGINS 

The President’s message to the special ses¬ 
sion of Congress snd Senator Tavt's r^ly 
may be regarded as the cgwning passages In 
a debate which will eluqie the future of the 
wortd. At this stage of the matter the out¬ 
look is not reassuring. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with hls 
proposals, Mr. Trumsn^ message was ad¬ 
mirably direct and to the point. There was 
no beating about the bush. 

Be asked Oongreas, first, for $d07fi00j000 
as sn emorgenoy aid program to tide Austria, 
Italy, and France ortr the winter. It Is 
expected that these funds will sulBce until 


next March 81, when it Is hoped that the 
long-range Marshall plan will be ready to go 
into effect. The details of the Marshall plan 
will be submitted to Congress in a later 
message. 

Mr. Truman then outlined the measures 
which hs thinks are necessary to deal with 
Inflation In this country—an inflation which 
has already assumed serious proportions 
and which will be aggravated by the Euro¬ 
pean aid prc^ram. 

The counterinflationary steps advocated by 
Mr TTuman are ten In number, with the 
political dynamite being o(mflned mainly to 
the last two. In these, Mr. Truman aaked 
Congress to authorise consumer rationing 
on products in short supply which basically 
affect the cost of living: to authorise price 
celling on products In short supply which 
basically affect the cost of living or industrial 
production and to authorise such wage ceil¬ 
ings as are essential to maintain the neoes- 
eary price ceilings. 

It to almost a foregone conclusion that 
the President is not going to be gdven these 
powers. The comments of Benator Tatt and 
other Republican leaden are Just about con¬ 
clusive on this point. Perhaps the Presi¬ 
dent did not expect to get them, for in dto- 
euasing his proposals he said that the tint 
five, taken tog^er, would ’’aid substan¬ 
tially In relieving Inflationary pressures.” 

The wont that can be said of the other 
proposals, however, eepecially the last two. 
to that they would be apt to prove unwork¬ 
able. In an economy as complex as oun, 
selective rationing and selective price control 
at the eonaumer level to a doubtful business 
If the experience with OPA serves as a guide, 
a resort to such measures now would be apt 
to do more harm than good, especially in 
view of the President’s none-too-flrm atti¬ 
tude In the matter of wage controls. 

Still, to repeat, the worst that can be said 
of these proposals to that their workability 
is doubtful. And In fairness to the President, 
It should be recognised that mounting in¬ 
flationary pressures may yet drive us to them 

Most certainly, there to nothing in the 
message which justifies Ssnator Tavt’b ex¬ 
treme attack on the President. He was Justi¬ 
fied In attacking the soundness of the pro¬ 
posals But when he went on to Impugn 
the President’s motives, to picture him as 
wanting a "police state" In this country, and 
to cast doubt on the genuineness of Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s desire for world peace he was going 
much too far. 

The exact position of Senator Taft In this 
matter continues to be unclear. He blames 
high prices on the excess of consumer dollars 
comp^lng for scarce goods. Tet he would 
increase the supply of doUars in the hands 
of consumers by cutting taxes. He aays that 
he favors reasonable aid to Burope as a 
means of combating communism, yet he talks 
about aid at the rate of 88i000.000.000 a year 
He must know that no such figure la contem¬ 
plated under the Marshall plan. He dwells 
upon the generoua manner in which this 
country has dealt with Europe, and con¬ 
cludes that we cannot afford to be more gen¬ 
erous. 

The trouble with this to that It seems to 
miss the point of what we are trying to do. 
If It were simply a question of whether we 
should be generous or ungenerous, one might 
agree with the Ohio Senator that we are 
doing enough. But generosity, as such, has 
little to do with It The real reason for going 
to the aid of Europe to to prevent Communist 
domination of that continent, to head off the 
peril for us which would follow such domi¬ 
nation, 

Senator Tan aeema to give little weight to 
this cardinal point. And until he and hls 
colleagues accept It, with all of ita grim im¬ 
plications, the Burqpean aid debate will con¬ 
tinue to be muddled and otir own future 
will continue to be in jeopardy. 
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Indatlrial Research at Um?ertitj of 
Chattanooga 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 

or TENNESSU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. I ask 
untnlmous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘Industrial Research at Univer¬ 
sity of Chattanooga,” by Dr. Raymond B. 
Seymour, published in the fall 1947 issue 
of Dixie Business. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

industrial research at UNIVERSITT OF 
CHATTANOOGA 

(By Raymond B. Seymour, Industrial Re¬ 
search Institute, University of Chatta¬ 
nooga, Chattanooga, Tenn ) 

The growth of our country has been geared 
to an expanding economy in which progres¬ 
sive men have continually pushed back 
frontiers and developed new territories. 
Even today. In spite of conflicting opinion 
among some of our country’s leaders, fron¬ 
tiers exist that present opportimitlea un¬ 
dreamed of in yesteryear. 

Ambition, imagination, and vision wore the 
chief assets of the old frontiersman, but the 
modern pioneer must not only possess these 
attributes but, in addition, must be trained 
in sclentiflc research methods In past yeais 
the route was westward, but today progress 
takes place wherever adequate facilities for 
research and education are present. Unfor¬ 
tunately, most of the top-ranking institu¬ 
tions of higher learning and almost all the 
modern rc.search laboratories are located 
north and cast of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, respectively Of course, that region 
is unable to supply many of the raw mate¬ 
rials required for Its new processes and prod¬ 
ucts, but new Industries are generally located 
where they are developed Thus, sections 
having access to adequate research facilities 
are able to create new wealth In spite of a 
lack of natural resources 
The South possesses more than Its share of 
raw materials which can be the basis of many 
new products and processes, and It seems 
obvious that new developments bused on 
these materials should take place within the 
region However, such developments do not 
occur spontaneously but require intensive 
Investigation by adequately trained tech¬ 
nologists In modern research laboratories. 
Over $750,000,000 Is being invested annually 
In such laboratories throughout the entire 
Nation, but leas than 825,000,000 of this Is 
being invested In the South Less than 
2 percent of the country’s research scientists 
having doctor of phllosohy degrees are in this 
section, although many times this number 
have left the South to seek opportunity else¬ 
where. and thus are contributing to the 
development of other regions. 

If the South Is to secure Its share of pros¬ 
perity, it must provide adequate educational 
facilities for its youth and modern research 
institutes for Its industry It must produce 
a larger variety of agricultural products, 
using as much mechanized finished equip¬ 
ment as possible, and must process these raw 
materials to goods In the region The South 
should adopt the slogan, "What the South 
can grow and make will make the South 
grow " 

All available data indicate that the South 
is already In the early stages of industrializa¬ 
tion, but the rate must be accelerated by in¬ 


vesting in education and research. During 
the last 13 years the number of industrial 
research laboratories in the South has In¬ 
creased 160 percent. Nevertheless, over 43.000 
manufacturing plants in this region are 
without research facilities. While these con¬ 
cerns have been able to sell all the materials 
they could produce during the war years, 
they will not be able to compete favorably in 
the future imless facilities for scientific 
investigation are made available to them 

Six years ago the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry was founded by civic 
leaders who realized that the future of the 
South would be dependent on the quality 
of its facilities for education and research. 
The objects of this association were to pro¬ 
vide better education for youth and adequate 
research facilities for Industry so that south¬ 
ern youth would have an opportunity to 
receive a better education and could help 
develop the resources of the South after 
graduation 

The establishment of the Industrial Re- 
scaich Institute of the University of Chat¬ 
tanooga in 1045 by civic leaders and indus¬ 
tries fulfilled the objects of the Southern 
Association for Science and Industry and Its 
record of accomplishment has indicated the 
soundness of these objects This research 
institute has grown from an organization 
consisting of one scientist in November 1945 
to an institute having a large technical staff 
of full-time men all with industrial expe¬ 
rience and most having doctor of philosophy 
degrees from accredited universities In ac¬ 
cordance with the original plan, this organ¬ 
ization is still growing, and is on its way to 
becoming the most Important industrial re¬ 
search Institute in the entire South 

In addition to the equipment found in 
most modern laboratories, the Institute has 
a complete micro analytical laboratory, a 
recording polorograph, spectrophotometers, 
tensile, compression, and hardness testers. 
Induction heating equipment, an emission 
spectrograph, mctallograph; manafiux, high¬ 
speed cameras, high-pressure hydrogencra- 
tlon apparatus, and adequate shop facilities. 
The main laboratories are housed In a mod¬ 
ern functional building, while shop and test¬ 
ing facilities are In an adjacent building 
Plans have been drawn for an addition to the 
piesent buildings which will make the Indus¬ 
trial Research Institute the largest non- 
Government organization, combining re¬ 
search and education In the region 

As a division of a privately controlled In¬ 
stitution of higher learning, the Industrial 
Research Institute la free from political con¬ 
trol and has the advantage of administration 
by ofllccrs of a university now In its sixty- 
first year of service Since l.he fucultv of the 
university is available foi part-time Investi¬ 
gation and consultation, the Institute has 
access to talent which wouU' not be found In 
an organization not on a unlveislty campus. 
It c.'rn be said that by integrating education 
and research for the benefit of the entire 
South, the University of Chattanooga is dem¬ 
onstrating Us true character as a modern 
university in which the cication of new 
knowledge is known to be equal In Impor¬ 
tance to the conservation of the old 

Although the Research Institute will not 
complete Its first fiscal year until September 
1. 1047, It has already been recognized as 
one of the most Important factors In aiding 
the development of a region comprising 15 
States and a population equal to that of 
Great Britain This organization has already 
signed 41 research contracts with business 
firms located In 8 different States Its spon¬ 
sors vary from large organizations, such as 
the United States Navy, th( Sugar Founda¬ 
tion. Inc. and firms having their own re¬ 
search laboratories, to individuals who are 
Interested in developing a new process or 
product All research is done at cost. 

Research is not magic, but many southern 
Industrialists who have sponsored research 
projects at the institute are already receiving 
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results. Its staff members have applied for 
nine patents which have been assigned to the 
sponsoring firms and sis processes developed 
at the Industrial Research Institute are 
already In production in southern plants. 
The profits resulting from any one of these 
processes would easily pa. for all research ex¬ 
penditures at the institute to date 

As a result of a project sponsored at the 
Industrial Research Institute, a Tennessee 
firm is now makhig an organic chemical 
which Is being distributed to practically every 
State in the Nation. 

A Georgia textile mill is now producing a 
type of cloth that previously could not be 
processed. 

A southern manufacturer of alloys can now 
analyze his entire dally production by use 
of the spectrograph within 15 minutes of 
sampling. Previous methods lequired weeks 
and the product was usually shipped and 
fabricated before analytical results were ob¬ 
tained 

A North Carolina firm found that It could 
no longer puichase organic cliemlcals needed 
in its plant. The Institute surveyed the 
potential market and detoi mined what proc¬ 
ess was best adapted to the firm’s require¬ 
ments Today, this company is manufactur¬ 
ing the chemical it could not purchase and 
distributes it to other firms throughout the 
South 

A Tennessee concern, which was engaged 
in the garnetlng buslncbs, was supplying raw 
material which was being processed Into fin¬ 
ished goods by firms outside the region, de¬ 
cided to add greater value to Its raw material 
by processing It to a finished article It as¬ 
signed a project to the Institute to develop a 
cloth disposable diaper which would be water 
absorbent on one side and water repellent on 
the other, yet competitive with laundry serv¬ 
ice This product is now in production, using 
a patented process and the technologist who 
developed the process has Joined the firm, 
according to plan In order to aid In future 
develc pments 

As other technologists are trained In mod¬ 
ern rc'carch methods, they will also have an 
opportunity to use their experience to Im¬ 
prove southern Industry Such a plan would 
be Impossible If the institute were not on the 
campus of an accredited university The 
medical profession has recognized the neces¬ 
sity for associating medical schools with hos¬ 
pitals so that their graduates could combine 
theory with practice Modern universities in¬ 
terested in educating research scientists for 
industry must also provide the student with 
an opportunity to secure experience in re¬ 
search by establishing resetu'ch Institutes 
stalled by experienced technologists 

The philosophy of integrating education 
and research In order to catalyze southern 
progress has been reduced to piactlce at the 
industrial research Institute of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chattanooga With the continued co¬ 
operation of southern Industry and civic lead¬ 
ers this oi ganlzation will continue to develop 
the resources of the region by placing 
"science In the service of mankind’’ for the 
advancement of the Southland 

Raymond B Seymour. 

June 28, 1947, 


The Injection of Party Politics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’TIVES 
Thursday, November 20,1947 
Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Lippmann is known in our country as 
having a clear mind, being articulate and 
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above partisanship. His article on the 
President's message, which follows, 1b 
a?3out the best statement I have seen. I 
think it reflects in a clear and able man¬ 
ner the opinion of most thinking Amer¬ 
icans. 

Today akd Tomobrow 
(By Walter Llppmann) 

THE mJBCTXON OE PARTY POLITICS 

Between the first part of the President's 
message, which dealt with the European re¬ 
covery program, and the second part, which 
dealt with the domestic Infiatlon, there is a 
sharp difference In purpose and In quality of 
mind. Two different sets of advisers, two 
different standards, are only too evident On 
the European recovery program Mr. Truman 
wants the President working with Congress, 
regardless of party, so that "the actions of 
this Government'' may "be a stature to match 
the dignity and influence of the United 
States In world affairs.'* But on Inflation, 
he was. alas, the politician and the candi¬ 
date tiying to put the other party in a 
hole. 

This attempt to mix statesmanship with 
partisan politics is most unfortunate, and a 
great deal of good sense will he required to 
undo the harm that has been done For by 
injecting a partisan calculation into the sit¬ 
uation, Mr. Truman has made It much more 
difficult for Congress and for the people to 
deal wisely and dispassionately both with the 
European recovery program and with the do¬ 
mestic Inflation. 

The partisan monkey wrench was In the 
last 2 of Mr. Truman's 10 points: The request 
for authority to set up consumer rationing, 
and to Impose price and wage ceilings. Mr. 
Truman knew perfectly well when he made 
these two requests that this Congress can¬ 
not grant them without an abject confession 
that the whole of the Republican Party, and 
a considerable part of the Democratic Party, 
have made a colossal mistake and are re¬ 
sponsible for the high cost of living 

A month ago he himself characterized these 
measures as those of a "police state"—(which 
incidentally they are not) and Is said to have 
told Members of Congress privately that he 
would decline to fix prices Yet suddenly, 
and without consulting Congress, he Is asking 
Congress to do something which he knows 
Congress will not do and that he hlxnself Is 
on record as saying he would not want It 
to do If this Is not partisan politics In an 
election year—a device to make the Republi¬ 
cans refuse him powers which he does not 
wish to exercise—then what Is It? 

On the merits. It may be said, 1 think, that 
consumer rationing, price and wage fixing, 
coTild not cure or even check the Inflation; 
they could only divert the pressure from the 
few controlled commodities to the much 
greater number of uncontrolled commodities. 

If the price ceilings are really effective— 
If there Is no big black market—on the 
selected goods that are In short supply, the 
effect will be to divert the Inflated purchas¬ 
ing power, and therefore labor and raw ma¬ 
terials and transportation facilities, to the 
uncontrolled sections of the economy The 
result Is likely to be a decline, or at least 
no Increase, In the production of these very 
commodities that are In short supply 

The Inflation, of which we are now suffer¬ 
ing the consequences, is due initially to the 
fact that In financing the war the Govern¬ 
ment raised about a quarter of its funds, not 
out of taxes and not out of savings but by 
selling its securities to the commercial bank¬ 
ing system. This bank money was as purely 
Inflationary as if It had been flat money 
turned out by the Government printing preas. 
At the end of 1945 it represented the huge 
sum of $96,000,000,000, all of its excess pur¬ 
chasing power for which there were no cor¬ 
responding goods. 

Against this Initial inflationary force, the 
Treasury took substantial countermeasures. 


Since the end of 1945 it has used Its surplus 
to pay off Government debt held by the 
banks, and at the end of Jime this year hold¬ 
ings of Government securities had been re¬ 
duced by about 15 percent. This in itself 
would have been a genuine and effective 
meaxu of arresting and even of reducing the 
Inflation. 

But the Treasury's measures are being off¬ 
set by the creation of new inflationary funds 
In the banks. The credits extended by the 
banks have risen at a rapid rate. Because of 
the high reserves which they already have 
and the large reserves which they can still 
acquire from investora who sell their Govern¬ 
ment bonds, the country is threatened with 
an increasing Inflation. 

The President touched upon this—the cen¬ 
tral problem of the inflation—^In his first 
point. But he did not give it anything like 
the emphasis It deserves, as can be seen by 
the fact that he put the restoration of con¬ 
sumer credit controls ahead of the restraint 
of inflationary bank credit. Yet the ex¬ 
pansion of consumer credit Is a small Item 
as compared with the expansion of bank 
credit. 

It is on that problem that our effort ought 
to be concentrated. Powers need to be given 
to the Federal Reserve System to check the 
creation of excess bank credit based upon the 
acquisition of Government and other secur¬ 
ities and of gold by the commercial banks. 
This could then be supplemented by the 
power to allocate transportation facilities 
and scarce commodities which the President 
asked for In his message. The chief virtue— 
as regards Inflation—of the power to allocate 
is that It can be used to postpone public 
works, and unnecessary private construction 
financed directly or indirectly by the infla¬ 
tionary bank credits. 

If the President could now be persuaded to 
lay aside—at least until later In the session— 
the provocative and impracticable proposals 
about consumer rationing, price and wage 
fixing, and to concentrate on measures to 
check the real inflation, the cotxntry could 
still be saved the ordeal of having to meet 
the European crisis and our domestic difficul¬ 
ties in a whirling welter of partisan politics. 


World Peace and World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. November 18, 1947 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following address on 
Armistice Day in Washington, N. C., by 
Dr. I. Beverly Lake, professor of law. 
Wake Forest College. Wake Forest, N. C.: 

Oommander Paul, veterans, and those who, 
like myself, cannot claim the distinction 
of having worn our coimtry's uniform, it la 
an honor to be Invited to Join you In your 
celebration of Armistice Day and a pleasure 
which 1 have been anticipating these several 
days since my friend, Mr Malcolm Paul, tele¬ 
phoned me and asked me to come. Armistice 
Day means even more to us now than it did 
when It was first proclaimed a national holi¬ 
day for now It calls to mind the accomplish¬ 
ments of 1945 along with the great victory 
In 1918. The purpose of the holiday Is to 
enable us to take the time to recapture the 
thoughts and feelings we experienced 39 
years ago and again a bit over 2 years ago. 
It Is good for a nation, as it Is for an indi¬ 
vidual. to pause now and again to consider 
with pride the accomplishments of the past 


and remsmber with gratitude those who made 
them poBslble. It Is good to reeaU the past, 
because It Is only in tbs light of the past that 
we can plot our course Into the future. 
Maitland, the great English legal scholar, 
said, "We study the day before yesterday in 
order that yesterday may not paralyze today 
and today may not paralyze tomorrow." 

History is the story of real men and women 
like ourselves and faced with problems much 
like those confronting us. From it we learn 
what made those men and women strong 
and what blxmders endangered their secu¬ 
rity and postponed the attainment of their 
ideals. From It we learn of heroes, and, 
learning of them, we are Inspired to do he¬ 
roic things, for from a careful study of his¬ 
tory we see that the hero Is not necessarily 
the glamorous and r<xnantlc knight of the 
Round Table, but is also the ordinary man 
turning aside from the pursuit of his dreams 
to do that which he loathes and fears because 
of devotion to an ideal and a wllUngness to 
sacrifice bla dreams and his life for the pro¬ 
tection of those he loves. It is oecause you 
veterans were ordinary North Carolinians 
who did not want to go into battle, who 
were. I am sure, afraid to go into battle, but 
went, nevertheless, and by going preserved 
for us all the opportunity which we call the 
American way of life that we honor you to¬ 
day as heroes. From hlBtoiT''we learn that 
nations, not armies and navies alone, win 
and lose wars, and behind the Army and the 
fleet stand the planner, the executive, the 
artisan, the farmer, the teacher, the home 
maker, and the child, each contributing 
some part to the success of the Nation, bo 
Armistice Day reminds us that ordinary men 
are heroic and that our Nation has weath¬ 
ered crisis after crisis, because in our great 
and cherished freedom to disagree we have 
disagreed about details aud methods but 
have reached an amazing unity of purpose 
and agreement as to ideals and values and 
have worked together to reach our goals. 

Armistice Day enables us to recapture the 
pride of achievement we felt In 1018 and 
1845 and in that pride to face the future with 
a quiet confidence Instead of hysteria. It 
reminds us of the Joy you and we felt that 
you would soon be home and of how good it 
is to be safely at home In a nation at peace 
and how good It Is to be with each other 
in spite of the minor irritations and petty 
disagreements that are the Inevitable ac¬ 
companiment of dally association It re¬ 
minds us of those who did not return, and 
in remembering them and the love we had 
for them and they for us we experience 
again the Joy of the old association. In 
gratitude to them we determine to teach 
their names to our children's children, and 
like them spend our lives. If need be, to make 
and keep our children's children free to use 
and develop the things and minds and spirits 
God shall give them. Armistice Day reminds 
us of the gratitude we felt to God for the 
victory and the preservation of our civiliza¬ 
tion, and thus enables us to look ahead not 
only with confidence In our own strength 
but with a faith that He will guide and 
strengthen us in times to come as He has 
done In times past. Rejecting the old and 
pagan conception of God as a tribal warrior 
fighting for the nation Ho loves, because 
now we know that He loves them all, wo 
also reject the more modern paganism which 
portrays Him as merely the personification 
of peace, coldly aloof from and neutral tts to 
the outcome of wars We know Be Is as con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of the German or the 
Japanese as for the welfare of the North 
Carolinian, but we also know that He Is not 
neutral In a struggle between a philosophy 
which degrades and a philosophy which 
ennobles. "The stars In their coursee fought 
against Slsera" is poetic license but we know 
as did Deborah that ideals should never be 
left out of the reckoning when an estimate 
le made of a nation's strength. 
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Armistice Day reminds us that we have 
not yet attained our two goals for which we 
fought in 1018 and in 1945—a peaceful world 
and the American way of life, by which we 
mean not the way of life we have but the 
way of life that is our ideal, a way which 
Involves material comforts but also Involves 
tolerance and a kindly ncighborllncBS, not 
only the four freedoms of the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter but also the freedom and the opportunity 
to work cut one’s own destiny, and with that 
freedom the great blessing of rc'=5ponslbil- 
Ity for one’s own destiny Only free men 
have responsibility, only those willing to take 
It can be truly free So our objective la a 
dual one. Of course, we want peace, espe¬ 
cially those of us whose boys will be 18 In 
five more years, but Aimlstico Day reminds us 
that theie are things more to be desired 
than pence Wc could have had peace in 1C39 
and probf bly for a thousand years to come If 
we had been willing to accept the Naul plan 
for a world government, I ut would you say to 
the spirit of the boy who died on the 'caches 
of Normandy that his Judgment of values 
was wrong? Shall we no longer teach our 
boys to ask, “Is life so dear or peace so sv/ect 
as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?’’ 

Many who are frightened by the dire 
prophecy that we have only five more years 
and who are dlshearLencd by the disputes 
mid railings in the Council of the United 
Nations believe that organization is a vain 
hope which should be abandoned in favor 
of a United States of the World or at least 
a union oi the to-callcd westcin dcmociacles 
under a constitution similar to our own 
Since a union of western democracies on the 
one side and Russia and her satellites on the 
other Ecems no groat Impiovcment over our 
present situatlun. let us eoiisldor briefly the 
suggestion of a United States of the Woild 
It was before small gioups of typical Ameri¬ 
cans that the Constitution of the United 
States WHS dlseussed and debated long be¬ 
fore It was brought befoie the conventions 
of the States for adoption, and it wan In the 
discussions of such groups us this that the 
mciits and weaknesses of that Coiistllutlon 
were brouglit to light so that those who 
went from such groups to the conventions 
can led with them Informed opinions. 
Through discussions in groups such as ours 
we may hope to And some of the strengths 
and some of the wcaknc'^ses to be anticipated 
in a United States of the World, so that the 
final choice may be made by an informed 
people and in an atmosphere as far removed 
as possible iiom cither unreasonable senti¬ 
mentality or unreasoning fear of that which 
is new 

The existence ol a world government Is not 
of Itself complete assurance of pence. Many. 
If not most, of the world's wars have been 
protests against government Recently in 
China, Greece, Paraguay, and Indonesia wo 
have seen such conflicts—wars, on a greater 
or smaller scale, being fought not because of 
absence of government but because of the 
presence of governments which are not sat¬ 
isfactory to some of those governed. The 
bloodiest war we ever fought—ut least, In 
proportion to the number of people In¬ 
volved—was our own Civil War, which was 
fought because of a disagreement over the 
meaning of our Constitution So we see 
that a United States of the World with a 
constitution such as ours is not necessarily 
a preventive of one more war. Such a 
government could conceivably supply the ir¬ 
ritant which will set off a revolution or civil 
—the most cruel and horrible of all. So 
If we form a United States of the World In 
order to avoid another war. we must look 
carefully to see that the governmental nla- 
chin(n 7 will operate smoothly and so as to 
strike the happy medium between the wel¬ 
fare of the whole group and the freedom of 
the individual, between the welfare of the 
world azid the freedom of the several nattona 


of the world to regulate their Internal 
affairs. 

Lot us consider some dlfTcrences between 
the present situation and that confiontlng 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madi¬ 
son. The Constitution they and their asso¬ 
ciates drafted hna worked remarkably well, 
the Civil War to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing It. better than any other form of pov- 
ernment I know, has harmonized the group 
interests and the individual interests One 
reason is that It was designed for and 
molded by a people remarkably united In 
philosophy namllton and Jefferson dlf- 
feicd on details, not on ultimate bellels as 
to the purpose of government The Amer¬ 
ican people, especially In 1788, were princi¬ 
pally of one religion, one race (the Negroes 
then having no voice in the government, 
which wiong wc are glad to see is being cor¬ 
rected), one cultural background and above 
all one common passionate love of freedom 
and belief that rovcriiments rxlstcd for the 
benefit of the citizen, not the citizen lor the 
benefit ol the government Differing in de¬ 
tails, they agreed on principles, and especially 
on the principle that In freedom to disagree 
there Is strength We are now considering 
the v/Isdom of using this form of gnvein- 
ment to govern a world where there are dif¬ 
ferent rcliglona—not different denominations 
of the same religion but 'ellglons diametri¬ 
cally opposed to each other—different races, 
different eulturnl backgrounds, different gov¬ 
ernmental backgrounds, and different views 
as to what the purpose and nature of gov¬ 
ernment Is It may be that the re&ulta 
will be as good In the world as they have been 
in the United States, and that wo may even 
avo.d World Civil War No 1. but it will not 
do to assume that a system which has worked 
well In a country where singular slmilailty 
of Ideals and barkgrounds exists will also 
work well where there Is a diversity of both 
I realize that today there are many races and 
rcll^'ons in America and barring minor Irri¬ 
tations we woik together pretty well under 
our Constitution, but In the critical early 
years when our constitutional government 
was developing its strength and weaving its 
way into our affections, these diversities did 
not exist, and the later arrivals came slowly 
enough and in small enough numbers to be 
assimilated and acclimated to our constitu¬ 
tional government before any large group 
could be developed with a sharply differing 
governmental philosophy. 

Our Constitution docs three things It 
sets up a machinery through which the Fed¬ 
eral Government cun act, separating its ac¬ 
tivities and distilbutlng Its responsibilities 
and powers among the legislative, executive, 
and Judicial deportments, defining each so 
that it con operate In its zone free from in¬ 
terference by the others Second, it deals 
with the relation between the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and the State governments. 
Broadly, its theory, as amended by the Civil 
War, Is that of "an indestructible Union 
composed of indestructible Stales,” to the 
end that the Fedeinl Government may deal 
with the problems of Nation-wide scope, of 
which the two chief ones arc national de¬ 
fense and interstate and foreign trade, and 
the State governments may deal with local 
problems Third, it protects the freedom 
of the individual by setting limitations both 
upon the power of the State and the power of 
the Federal Government. 

Taking these in order we run Into dif¬ 
ficulties with the first when we talk about a 
United States of the World The legislature 
of such a government would be elected by 
the people of the several nations, each de¬ 
termining the qualifications of its voters. 
This would give to India and China over half 
of the representatives In the lower house, 
though they have, I believe, a very small 
proportion of the literate people of the world. 
Russia would have the next largest delega¬ 
tion, and we would be fourth. In the senate 


we would bo on n par with Nicaragua. This 
Is not, of course, necessarily fatal to a good 
government, nor to a peaceful and a free 
world, but it is one of the chief practical 
barriers to the foimatlon of a United S:;ates 
of the World like our United States of 
America Our position and Rus.sla’s po-^l- 
tion in world affairs would be far weaker. 
We would have no real assurance that our 
legitimate interests would be protected in 
such a legislature North Carolina likcwLso 
has no power to control the United States 
legislation, but North Carolina knows that 
the Interests and theories of her people are 
about the same as those of the people of 
Oiegon or of Illinois The political history 
of China and India may v/cll cause sumo 
question as to whether they vlll elect repre- 
beutatives to whom we can afford to trust 
our well-being 

Jumping to the Picsldent, and his tre¬ 
mendous number of administrative asslct- 
antE, wc m'ght reasonably expect an Ameri¬ 
can to be elected first or soon afterward, but 
thereafter the president of the world would 
be an American about an often as the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States has been a New 
Yorker The Supreme Court would be com¬ 
posed of many judges, only a few of whom 
would be familiar with our constitutional 
principles or grounded in the Anplo-Amcrl- 
can legal philosophy. Their decisions might 
conceivably be better than some wc have had 
from cur own Court, but it is haidly cen- 
celvnbie that they would Interpret the world 
constitution as our Court has intcipictecl our 
own. so, starting out with a constitution 
worded like ours, we would hardly go far 
before we would run into some strange doc¬ 
trines and interpretations The ciuestion is. 
Can we trust the population of the world to 
put Into ofllre men upon whom we will bo 
safe In conferilng the pov/er.s we now confer 
upon our Congress, our President, and our 
Siipirme Court? This Is not the place for 
either Idealistic sentimentality about all men 
being equal and there being no superior race, 
nor Is It the place for a conceited exaltation 
of our own abMltles and scorn for people of 
other lands We must answei this question 
In the light of history, or what we know about 
the other countries, their ideals, and their 
phllo&ophles 

Turn now to the powers we wish to con¬ 
fer upon the United States of the World. 
It will not do to say we will simply give It 
power to prevent war, for that either means 
too little or too much It cannot prevent 
war by blmply saying there shall bo none. 
It must be authorized to remove the causes 
of war and authorized to take action to pun¬ 
ish violations of its safeguards But our own 
history shows that administrations of all 
parties have sought to enhance their power 
by using the powers expressly granted as pre¬ 
texts for doing things not speclflcallv au¬ 
thorized and probably not even Impliedly 
authorized Surely there Is nothing to Indi¬ 
cate that a President from Bulgaila would 
be leas inclined to extend his power by in¬ 
direction than a President from New York. 
The power to prevent war or remove the 
causes of war is an elastic power which may 
bo stretched quite out of shape in the hands 
of a zealous reformer, so wc shall have to do 
more than simply confer this power on our 
United States of the World Lot us assume 
we give It the powers now given the United 
States in article 1. section 8, of our Consti¬ 
tution, and confine ourselves to the question 
of what might happen If we say. "The Con¬ 
gress of the World shall have power to reg¬ 
ulate commerce among the several nations, 
with foreign planets and with the savage 
tribes,” that being about ns near as we could 
come to the commerce clause In our Con¬ 
stitution. 

Under such a world commerce clause our 
tariff laws would be abrogated and the 
American market v'ould be open to goods 
produced at low-wage levels in China, Rus¬ 
sia, or England. This in turn would force 
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lower wages In America. Under such a 
world commerce clause it is probable that 
a nation could no longer prevent or contxol 
immigration. Certainly imder this and 
other clauses In our Constitution one of our 
States cannot keep out citizens of other 
States Under such a world commerce 
clause we could require quarantine and in¬ 
spection of foreign goods and passengers 
only so long as the World Congress did not 
see fit to act in the field We could prevent 
the importation and retail sale in the origi¬ 
nal package of opium produced in China 
only If the World Congress saw fit to permit 
us to do BO Now it is conceivable that the 
World and even ouisclves might ultimately 
be in a better condition if there were no 
national tariffs, no national restrictions on 
immigration and travel, no national power 
to prohibit the importation of goods thought 
harmful, but it seems beyond question tliat 
such a Bturreuder of our national power would 
have the Immediate effect of lov;ering draa- 
tically Americdn standards of living and 
American health and safety. 

Turning now to what such a world com¬ 
merce clause would enable the World Con¬ 
gress to do, we find some Interesting possl- 
blllUes The Woild Congress might forbid 
an American factory to ship to Canada arti¬ 
cles which are unobjectionable either in 
America or in Canada. It has happened here 
in the case of the lottery ticket The World 
Congress might provide no goods can be 
shipped ill International commerce which 
were made in a factory where wage levels 
are not as high or hours of work as low as 
the World Congress might think proper. 
Both have happened here It might regu¬ 
late wages and hours of a factory making 
goeds intended for international commerce 
of the price of tobacco sold on an American 
market from which seme tobacco may go in 
International commerce, or the right of an 
Ohio farmer to grow wheat on hla own farm 
and feed It there to his own turkeys intended 
for his own table All these have happened 
here under our own commerce clause Sluce 
a labor dispute in a factory receiving some 
raw materials from abroad and shipping some 
of Its products abroad would Impede inter¬ 
national trade, the World Congress might re¬ 
quire the factory to lofrnln from discrimina¬ 
tion against union labor, though no labor 
dispute exists in that particular factory. 
That, too, has happened here It might be 
that the World Congress under such a com¬ 
merce clause as ours could forbid interna¬ 
tional shlrmmts to or from factories which 
paid too high wages, did not work its em¬ 
ployees lon^ enough, or retained in its em¬ 
ploy a member of a labor union None of 
these has happened here yet 

Time will net permit further multiplica¬ 
tion of examples of difficulties to be contem¬ 
plated if a world constitution similar to the 
United States Constitution were adopted 
Enough has been said to show my own opin¬ 
ion that such a constitution would not be 
desirable in our present world It has 
worked wonderfully well in the United States 
and may well be an Ideal government for an 
ideal world, but we are confronted with a 
fact, not a theory—a realistic world, not an 
idealistic one 

This does not mean we can have no world 
government, no cooperation among nations 
to ease frictions and put out fires while they 
can be controlled We have a world govern¬ 
ment now. There Is at the moment much 
criticism of and Impatience with the United 
Nations Organization. Here, as usual, we 
have expected a mirocle ar.rl are discouraged 
when some problems remain. Let us re¬ 
member tJ«at the United Nations is only 
8 years old Compare It with the United 
States at age 3. Are the disagreements be¬ 
tween Mr. Gromyko and Senator AuariN 
more earnestly or more bitterly argued than 
those between Jefferson and Hamilton? Is 
the outlook for success more gloomy than 
was the prospect here in 1791? 


Let us look very, very briefly at the United 
Nations Charter. Its purposes Include the 
maintenance of international peace and the 
removal of threats thereto. Specifically with 
reference to threats to and breaches of the 
peace the Security Council Is given tremen¬ 
dous power. It may decide whether a threat 
-to peace exists or a breach has occurred or 
an act of aggression has been committed. 
When It decides that one of these exists or 
has occurred It may call upon all or some 
of the member nations to apply all or any 
of the following measures: Complete or par¬ 
tial interruption of economic relations and 
of rail, sea. air. postal, telegraphic, radio, and 
other means of communication, end the sev¬ 
erance of diplomatic relations. Should the 
Council consider these drastic measures not 
enough it may take such action by air, sea, 
or land forces as may be necessary to main¬ 
tain or restore international peace and se- 
ciuity. including demonstrations, blockade, 
and other operations by air, sea, or land forces 
of member nations In the meantime noth¬ 
ing in the Charter shall Impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a single 
member of the United Nations, until the 
Council has taken the necessary steps to 
restore peace. 

This certainly seems ample to prevent 
Eouador from attacking or threatening the 
peace Peru, and even Russia or the United 
States might well hesitate to Invade Greece 
or Mexico with such a threat hanging over 
It The difficulty is that no such threat of 
action by the Sectirlty Council hangs over 
Russia or the United States, because all the 
decisions of the Coimcll save on procedural 
matters require the affirmative vote of all 
the permanent members. A member may 
not vote on a decision to investigate or rec¬ 
ommend a settlement of a dispute to which 
It is a party, but apparently It may vote 
on any decision as to enforcement action 
against It, which necessarily means there 
will be no enforcement action taken against 
one of the permanent members—the United 
States. England. Russia, France, and China— 
nor will enforcement action be taken against 
any sHtelllte of one of the Big Five Per¬ 
haps the veto power should be siirrenderod, 
but as yet we are ail too suspicious of each 
other to surrender it. Certainly, if the Big 
Five are unwilling to surrender the veto 
power to a world government empowered 
only to act to remove threats to Interna¬ 
tional peace, there is no poBslbility of their 
ratifying within the next 6 years a world 
constitution like that of the United States. 
Even with the veto power the Council can 
investigate and publicize the facts in a dis¬ 
pute Involving one of the Big Five Let us 
suppose Russia were to decide to annex 
Greece With the veto power in existence 
does she not know that she would take that 
step at the risk that England. France, and 
the United States would as sovereign, inde¬ 
pendent nations go to the aid of Greecev 
Wou^d Russia hesitate more if the Security 
Council had the power to call out the Chil¬ 
ean Navy also? Is it not true that the 
United Nations Organization and the mem¬ 
bers thereof can now bring exactly the same 
pressure upon Russia to let Greece alone aa 
could be brought upon her by the Security 
Council freed from the restrictions of the 
veto power? 

..ho simple truth is that no government by 
its mere existence and the perfection of its 
machinery for settling disputes, is an abso¬ 
lute guaranty of international peace. Nor 
is disarmament. Genghis Kahn did quite 
well os an aggressor using bows and arrows 
and swords. The only actual guaranty of 
world peace is to remove the desire for war— 
or more accurately, the willingness to .go to 
war If only a nation may have what It wonts. 
The only real guaranty of peace on earth is 
that which will come from a general accept¬ 
ance bjr Individuals throughout the world 
of the teachings of Jesus as practical rules 


of life You may say that Is a long way off 
and we cannot wait until then for the whole 
world may be destroyed before that comes 
about. We are 8,000 years nearer to that 
time than He was snd He invested His life 
on the belief that there was then time for 
his principles to work. You and I may be 
called upon to invest ours In the same 
venture. There may be another war and even 
our country may go down in defeat but the 
world and the human family will not be 
dw troyed by war. for Jesus did not make a 
foolLsb investment. It is because the day 
before yesterday tells us of His wisdom snd 
of His faith In mankind, we do not regard 
ours as an age of fear but as the age of hope. 
The sun Is rising—not going down. As we 
prepare for the now day that lies before us 
and are conscious of the many perplexing 
problems It will bring, and as we hear the 
dire prophecies of those who say there are 
only 6 years more, that our sclentista like 
the firherman of the fairy tale, have let out 
of the bottle a demon they cannot control, 
there comes to mind a bit of advice written 
long ago by a wise man to a young friend. 
Paul writing to Timothy in a day far more 
discouraging than our own. reminds him of 
his glorious heritage from his mother and 
his grandmother, and says "Wherefore I put 
thee in remembrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God which is within thee, for God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.'* 


The Strenfth of America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF HEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. November ZO, 1947 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following remarks 
of David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, be> 
fore New York Herald Tribune Porum at 
the Hotel Waldorf Astoria on October 21. 
1947: 

Generally speaking. It's not a good Idea for 
an individual to think too much about him¬ 
self. He can become so occupied with how his 
digestion Is getting along that Just fussing 
about It will get it out of x Perfectly 
healthy people can give themselves the Jitters 
by paying too much attention to their nerves 
and their mental processes. The advice "Let 
your mind alone" has a lot to be said for It. 

1 have a feeling that much the same thing 
applies to nations, and particularly to a na¬ 
tion as healthy and high-spirited as the 
United States of America. But a certain 
amount of national self-exuminntlon is In¬ 
escapable, and Indeed at this Juncture In 
world events, it Is not only inevitable but 
wholesome. The eyes of the world’s people 
are upon us these days. Everything we 
do (and a good many things we don’t do) 
and much of what we my. in this wonderfully 
talkative and uninhibited land of ours, oc¬ 
cupy the attention of hundreds of millions 
of people In England, in France, and the 
Lowlands, in Italy and the Balkans. In Latin 
America, in the vast reaches of Soviet Russia. 
So that even though we might prefer not to 
talk about our own health, about what it is 
that makes us so fit. or about that occasional 
headache, the times Just won’t permit 

Such day all over the world we, the people 
of the United States, are given a physical 
and mental appraisal by the people of other 
lands. Some cf this going over is so palpably 
false, so course and downright mean, that It 
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shocks most of us; for very few of us are 
given to such extremely bad manners when 
we talk about other peoples. 

But whether the looking over we are get¬ 
ting around the world Is sincere and tem¬ 
perate. as It often Is. or deliberately false 
and Incredibly mean—as much of It Is—the 
Justification for this constant appraisal of 
America Is clear enough For we no longer 
say; “Our war Is good enough for us; please 
go away and don’t bother us with your prob¬ 
lems ” Upon a world-wide stage we stand 
today as the exemplars and the active pro¬ 
tagonists of certain heroic principles of 
human life, about which we feel so deeply 
that we arc prepared to stake everything upon 
keeping them alive and flourishing We as¬ 
sert that the principles by which we live are 
basically oppc^ed to, and demonstrably su¬ 
perior to, those modern versions of tyranny 
over men that first enslaved and then de¬ 
stroyed the German and the Japanese people 
and that now threaten the peoples of all 
Europe and of Asia 

If I understand the essence of our evolving 
foreign policy, it is based largely upon what 
we believe to be the peculiar merits and the 
superior qualities of our domestic policy, that 
Is our way of living together heie at home. 
The anxious peoples of the world are bedev¬ 
iled ond often confused by many voices in 
their own lands telling them Just what Amer¬ 
ica Is like, what our motives are The con¬ 
fusion abroad is natural enough But we 
should take care that we ourselves do not get 
confused about the sources of our strength, 
about what it Is that makes America strong 
and that will keep her strong 

What Is this source and this foundation 
of our American stiength? The answer most 
commonly heard is Our economic system 
This system is variously referred to as the 
capitalist system, or democratic capitalism, 
or the system of free enterprise, or some 
similar expression 

The central role of free, competitive, pri¬ 
vate enterprise in the life of America can 
hardly be exaggerated. But neither this nor 
any other answer in economic terms can 
explain our basic vitality 

The basic source of the strength of Ameri¬ 
can civilization docs not lie in an economic 
system The well-springs of our vitality are 
not economic They go deeper still, they 
are ethical and spiritual. Our society In 
America is founded not upon the cold and 
bloodless economic man of the Marxist, but 
upon a faith in man as an end in himself 
We believe in man We believe in men not 
merely as production units, but as the chil¬ 
dren of God We believe that the purpose of 
our society is not primarily to assure the 
safety of the state but to safeguard human 
dignity and the freedom of the individual 
We ar-' a people who have built upon a faith 
In the spirit of man, who conceive that the 
development and happiness of the individual 
is the purpose and goal of American life 1 
Judge that we are not ready to trade in this 
luminous concept of a people’s purpose for 
the notion that the America of the Bill of 
Rights, of Walt Whitman and Justice Holmes 
and Abraham Lincoln is simply a highly pro¬ 
ductive economic system 

What we have, actually. Is not a system at 
all, but almost its opposite, that is a society 
of the greatest imaginable diversity and 
flexibility, taking things as they come, decid¬ 
ing how to handle situations by the facts 
of each situation Itself—doing what comes 
naturally The only way In which it can bo 
said to be a system is to say that our system 
is to have no system. 

What 1 have said may start an argument, 
but it will not be merely an argument over 
the meaning of words I speak of the sub¬ 
stance of things, not their expression In 
words. I am asserting that the vitality of our 
distinctive institutions of production and 
distribution of goods, ultimately depends not 
upon rigid and fixed economic principles but 
upon ethical and moral assumptions and 
purposes; that our unparalleled productivity 


and standard of living are not the conse¬ 
quence of an economic system, but rather the 
other way around, that our economic success 
and our flourishing economic institutions 
are the consequence of our ethical and moral 
standards and precepts, of our democratic 
faith In man. 

We have ethical guide lines in this coun¬ 
try. We have developed rather highly a sense 
of what Is right and what is wrong, of what 
Is fair and decent, and what Is Just crude use 
of arbitrary power. A cynical labor leader or 
business giant, a cynical politician or public 
official—those who conceive of American so¬ 
ciety as nothing more than a Jungle in which 
the most ruthless prevails—^we may not catch 
on to such men right away. We can be fooled 
for a time by a mask of pretense. Sometimes 
we are slow to repudiate cynical disregard 
of our democratic faith—but that faith Is 
always there, the foundation of our buying 
and selling, our hiring and firing, our po¬ 
litical and financial Institutions No factory 
cun be operated, not a carload of wheat sold, 
not a labor dispute negotiated, not an elec¬ 
tion held, that these ethical, legally unen¬ 
forceable precepts are not part of the trans¬ 
action 

I do not see how our kind of society could 
flourish in any other way. A highly Inter¬ 
dependent country, one capable of producing 
more than $ 160 , 000 , 000,000 worth of goods a 
year Is too complex for rigid planning and 
the enforcement of detailed plans by law. 
We must function In a loose. Informal way 
under sanctions that are largely ethical and 
moial, bused upon commonly accepted stand¬ 
ards of fair play and respect for human in¬ 
tegrity, This is the way we do function, by 
and hxrge, and this is why we flourish 

Some would have us believe that because 
wc excel In making millions of the same kind 
of useful gadgets, that therefore we are free¬ 
men No, that has the cart before the horse. 
It Is because freedom for men Is a primary 
ethical concern of ours that we do so well In 
making gadgets and raising food and doing 
successfully many other things—among them 
the winning of wars 

Diversity and flexibility lather than a 
stereotyped hard-and-fast system, is an es¬ 
sential part of such a noble concept of so¬ 
ciety as is ours We get our economic serv¬ 
ices in the way that at the time seems to 
work best, that will in a particular situation 
best advance our underlying purpose's We 
do not start with all the answers, the eco¬ 
nomic or political answers We make the 
answers up as we go along. Thus. American 
Industry is owned and operated, by and large, 
by competitive private enterprise, yet a year 
ago the Senate of the United States voted 
unanimously to establish public ownership 
and management In one of our largest in¬ 
dustries, and make It a Government mo¬ 
nopoly; I refer, of course, to the atomic-ma¬ 
terials industry That appeared to be the 
thing to do at the time, for reasons related 
to the facts of atomic energy, not for Ideo¬ 
logical reasons taken out of some book of 
economic dogma The most rock-ribbed mld- 
western town I know has for many years 
owned and operated Its own electric power 
and light plant. Is this then a Socialist 
town? Hardly. Its water service has been 
privately owned for the same period There is 
a privately owned university, a public Junior 
college. No one considers that these things 
are inconsistent, and, of course, they are not, 
except to the dogmatist who thinks we have 
a fixed system. In the same town there Is 
a farmers' feed cooperative that is not quite 
private or quite public, operating side by 
side with a big privately owned feed com¬ 
pany There are private banks, there are 
nonprofit Insurance companies, there are 
State-owned liquor stores. We would never 
consider adopting Government ownership or 
control of newspapers partly because of their 
educational character; but o\ir school sys¬ 
tem, the cornerstone of American education, 
Is almost entirely publicly owned and man¬ 
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aged. This Is all part of the familiar picture 
of American diversity, of American flexibility. 

The fact is that we have hardly an ounce 
of economic dogmatism In us This char¬ 
acteristic diversity of ours, this capacity to 
adapt ourselves to any need, stands us—and 
the world—In good stead tonight. For In 
Western Europe there are many dlllerent 
kinds of economic undertakings and meth¬ 
ods of control, and as befits world leaders 
we are peculiarly equipped by reason of our 
own economic diversity to deal effectively 
with each of these, without sacrifice of our 
own unifying sense of purpose and direc¬ 
tion 

We ourselves should be very clear about 
American fundamentals, as we move into the 
most fateful role we have ever played in 
world affairs For our leadership In large 
part depends upon our continued capacity to 
demonstrate how superior, in human terms. 
Is our way of living If I am right in what 
I have been saying, then it Is important— 
desperately important—that we be clear in 
our own minds about the true sources of our 
strength, that we nourish and safeguard the 
ethical principles that make us strong. 

Now no candid person—no honest person— 
would deny that there are today some dis¬ 
turbing tendencies in our country away from 
this concern for the individual, away from 
our standards of fairness between men We 
are witnessing in some quarters as ugly a 
scene of hoggishness and money-mania as we 
have seen since the days of the twenties. 
Many of those who spent the years of their 
youth fighting for this country returned to 
find themselves the victims of legal crooked¬ 
ness and outrageous speculation These and 
other evidences of disregard for our ethical 
precepts do exist in some quarters, and to 
the extent that they exist they poison the 
wells of oui mateilal as well as our spiritual 
strength 

These are days when we should recall the 
stirring words of old Walt Whitman: 

"It is not the earth, it Is not America who 
is so great. 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is Yo'i 
up there, or any one, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, 
governments, theories. 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form 
individuals 

Underneath all, individuals, I swear nothing 
is good to me now that Ignores Indi¬ 
viduals ’* 


Price Control in Peacetime 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ox 

HON, ANGIER L. GOODWIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark.*' in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
a recent issue of the Wakefield (Mass.) 
Dally Item: 

PRICE CONTROL IN PEACETIME 

Prices are high, and, as a result, some peo¬ 
ple are beginning to look nostalgically back 
at the days of price control. 

Movements are afoot in various parts of 
the country to revive something resembling 
the OPA 

The old habit of looking for an easy way 
out of trouble by cracking a Joke, boi rowing 
another few billion dollars, or writing a law 
seems to still be with us. although the time 
for such foolishness is clearly past. 

Price control was an emergency wartime 
measure to force maximum war production. 
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It made no difference if an artificially low 
price on a certain nonewantial article drove 
that article from the market; It resulted In 
the diversion of more energy Into war mate¬ 
rial. Patriotism Impelled the people to sup¬ 
port any measure that would help bring hos¬ 
tilities to a successful end. That was why 
they sanctioned price control 

But there Is no excuse for price control in 
the United States in peacetime. It would 
mean the scrapping of American Ideas and 
the creation of a bureaucracy such as is 
throttling England. 

It would mean political control over every 
detail of our lives 

Hope would give way to despair as produc¬ 
tive activity was blocked by senseless red 
tape 

Controlled price tags would become a farce 
as there would be fewer articles to hang them 
on 

The black market would become the true 
supply-and-demand market of the country. 
The consumer, along with honest producers 
and retailers, would suffer. 

The United States Is a land of opportunity 
for energetic individuals It Is about the 
only spot left In the world where there is 
hope. Let’s keep It that way. 

Curreot Conditioni Abroad—R^ort to 
the People of Pbiladelphia by Hon. 
Hugh D. Scott, Ir., of PenniylYania 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or OKIAWAKE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. BOGQS of Delawaie. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, a recent radio broadcast by our dis¬ 
tinguished coUeague the gentleman from 
]^nnsylvania [Hugh D. Scott, Jr.], on 
current conditions abroad aroused wide 
attention In the Philadelphia area. His 
observations and report are of such vital 
Interest that his colleagues and the peo¬ 
ple should have the benefit of It. 

The broadcast on radio station WCAU 
on the evening of November 13. 1947, in 
the form of an interview by Mr, Charles 
Shaw, foreign correspondent for CBS, 
was as follows: 

Mr Shaw. This Is a OongreaBman's report 
to the people The Congressman is Repre¬ 
sentative Hugh D. Scott. Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, who represents Logan, Olney, 
Germantown, and Roxborougb; and this is 
Charles Shaw to Interview Mr Scott Con¬ 
gressman SCOTT Is a member of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on ClvU Aviation of the House Com¬ 
mittee on interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
As a member of that subcommittee, be has 
Just returned from a 30.000-mlle trip around 
the world, during which he visited 19 coun¬ 
tries. The subcommittee's primary interest 
lay in the promotion of American aviation 
and of America's share In world trade; but 
Congressman Scott gathered Information 
about a lot of other things, too. Before we 
go into detaUs, Mr Scott, how about a brief 
summary of why and where you went and 
what you did? 

Representative Bcorr. Until last June 80 
the President had authority under the Var 
Powers Act to transfer to the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Admlnlsti atlon airports, navigational 
aids and other air facilities abroad which 
were no longer required by our military 
forces. These facilities are much needed by 
American civil air lines, such as TWA, Pan 
American, Overseas, and Northwest Airlines. 
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We had more than 85 meetings In 46 days 
with our mlUtary representattves. tndudlng 
the high commissioners and chiefs of IntidU- 
genoe In ail of the occupied oountrtas, with 
our ClvU Aeronautics repreaentstlvea, with 
representatives American and foreign air 
lines and with prime mlnisteirs, chiefs of 
states and cabinet ofBoers of foreign coun¬ 
tries, and particularly with the Minister of 
Communications or OivU Aviation in each 
country. 

Mr Shaw What kind of reception did you 
get? 

Representative Scott. We found the resi¬ 
dent Americans abroad extremely glad to see 
us and very anxious to pour Into our ears 
tbelr conunenta. not cmly regarding clvU 
aviation, but with regard to America's posi¬ 
tion in Europe and the Orient. generaUy. 

Among persons we met who gave us valu¬ 
able Information were General Clay, the high, 
commissioner in Germany; General Keyes, 
high commissioner in Austria, General 
Hodge, high commissioner in Korea; and 
General MacArthxir, supreme commander In 
Japan: aa well as all of the principal mem¬ 
bers of their staffs. We conferred also with 
President Aurlol, of France; Chanoelor Flgl, 
of Austria; the President of the Philippines; 
the Prime Ministers of China and Slam; the 
Governor of Stamboul; and with our Am¬ 
bassadors and their cabinet members In most 
of these countries. 

Mr. Shaw. I understand you had an au¬ 
dience with the Pope 

Representative Scott Yes; we were par¬ 
ticularly Impressed with our audience with 
His Holiness, whose wide and profound grasp 
of world conditions is outstanding and whom 
we were fortunate enough to visit at a time 
when he was free to discuss world affairs at 
considerable length. Incidentally, much of 
the discussion with His Holiness turned on 
the subject of the ever-present menace of 
communism, a subject never very far from 
the minds of any of us in view of what we 
had seen or what we heard. 

Mr 8haw a lot of Congressmen have been 
traveling around recently. Generally, I think 
that’s a pretty good idea. 

Representative Bcott. So do I. If I had the 
say-so, I should like to see every Member of 
Congress do some traveling for at least 30 
days every year, because our commitments 
abroad are so vast, and the biirden on our 
taxpayers Is so great that I know of no other 
way in which Members of Congress can get 
at the facu. GetUng at the facto Is terribly 
important to all Of US, because In some In¬ 
stances we can high light any shortcomings, 
we can discover economies which ought to be 
practiced, and most of all we can report to 
the people who employ us as to bow the 
American tax money Is being spent and 
whether It is being spent wisely and well. 
This sort of report I am now making Is Just 
what I have In mind. It used to be the cus¬ 
tom of commentators and coliunnlsto to make 
fun of congressional junkets, and there may 
have been some Justification in some cases, 
but It Is my Judgment that the cost in¬ 
volved In having Members of Congress see 
for tberoeelves this summer will be repaid 
a thousandfold In experience which could 
have been obtained in no other way. 

Mr. Shaw. Well, 1 understand your group 
paid at least half your own expenses, so your 
trip didn't cost us much at all. Now, to get 
to the heart of your report. How did you 
find things In Europe? 

Representative Scott. Conditions in Eur¬ 
ope generally are very bad. It Is my ob¬ 
servation that they are not exaggerated. The 
harvest In France is the worst in 100 years. 
Many iff the people of Central Bun^ie will 
be bitterly cold and very hungry this winter. 
Southern Europe, probably due to its wanner 
OUmate, will not be quite ao badly off. Con¬ 
ditions in Japan are not quite aa had aa in 
Germany and Austria, because within the 
limits allowed to them the Japaneee are 
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werkiag hard and have rebuilt their cities to 
the extent at about 60 percent. Our occu¬ 
pation policy in Japan generally leemi to be 
more suoceeeful than in Europe. Inallocmn- 
trlee vialted, the fear of omnmunlam and 
hatred of the Oonuniuilsto Is very marked 
indeed. 

Mr. Shaw. How do they feel about the 
United Statoe? 

Bepreaentatlve Soott. General good will 
toward America stlU exists everywhere except 
in Egypt, but there is a most unusual feelii^ 
prevailing that America will abandon Europe 
and Asia to satisfy Russia. These people are 
not yet convinced that we will stand by oui 
commitments. It Is my belief that oommu* 
nlsra is Its own worst enemy, but at the same 
time it Is true that democracy seems to have 
mwe friends than sealous adherents. 

Mr. Shaw. What do you consider th< 
world's hot spots in our cold war wltl; 
Russia? 

Representative Soort. Behind the Iror 
Curtain In Austria, and in Trieste, and Iz 
Korea. I believe they are the three worsi 
spots in the world. They are arresUng manj 
of our soldiers who drive or fiy beyond rigidl! 
narrow corridors in which the Russians Ir 
their zone keep us confined. I am stxery t( 
say that imtil very recently we had no 
adopted as rigid a policy toward the Rus¬ 
sians. but I am told we now assume tb* 
attitude against them In oonneotloz 
with any situation they assume against us 
For example, If they arrest an American. w< 
arrest a Russian. We buUt an airport nea: 
Vienna which we are not permitted by th 
Russians to approach except along a slnglt 
narrow road. To leave the road invites al 
most certain arrest. It still strikes me a 
outrageous that even Oenwal Olay In Ger 
many cannot fiy from Berlin to the Amertcai 
zone at Munich in a direct route but mus 
fly twice as far through a Russian dictate* 
air corridor and by a circuitous rout 
around Berlin to the north at Germany am 
then turning south at right angles t 
Munich. These irritations are ntnneroui 
continuous, and Intentional and every re 
sponsible person In our occupation force 
asserts the belief that the Russians do no 
wish to cooperate with us and are engagei 
In a planned program to welt us out li 
Europe and to take over all of Europe if am 
when we abandon It to them, as they expect 

B(r Shaw. Whan can we do about that 
Mr Scott? 

Representative Scott So far as I am con 
cemed it Is important to prove that th 
Biuslans are wrong and that we will remafa 
where we have promised to stay In Burop 
until fair treaties of peace have been slgnec 
democratic elections beld, and government 
established whose frontiers will be guaran 
teed by all of the world powers whose give 
word still means anything. For that reaso 
we must maintain a strong army, navy an 
air force In America and thl^ Is going t 
cost the taxpayers money—there is no dout 
about It. WhUe I am on the subject, it 1 
perfectly silly for the admlnlstraUon to sa 
to a special session of Congress, you mut 
find a way to reduce prices and at the sara 
time send a substantial portion of our good 
abroad, which in turn increases the blddln 
among our own people and therefore raise 
the prices of the goods which are left. 

Mr Shaw. That, to me. Mr. Soott, seen 
to be the problem—^to control that blddln 
for scarce Items. However that’s a subje* 
that would require more time than we ha\ 
to discuss. How do you feel about aid t 
Europe, In general? 

Representative Soon. Our oommltroenl 
are such that we cannot ultimately red\x 
the burden to the American taxpayer of to 
occupation ooeto until we And the means < 
•tabUlalns the relationship between produx 
tion and demand abroad and the admlntatri 
tlon'e poUoy requhree that we send gooc 
abroad for that purpose. We are stlU tryls 
to keep thto a bipartisan foreign policy an 
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1 think we have got to go along with the 
sending of these goods abroad providing they 
are administered by persons whtxn the Con¬ 
gress and the people can trust, and provided 
the funds are used to restore the economy 
of other nations In a spirit of enlightened 
self-interest so that our own economy will 
not go down In the general debacle. 

Mr. SHAVir. Can you illustrate what you 
mean? 

Representative Scott, tiet me give you a 
good example: our occupation cost In Ger¬ 
many Is 16 times greater than It should be 
for any Items purchased against German 
production because we pay at the official rate 
of 10 marks to the dollar, whereas most busi¬ 
ness In Germany is conducted on the black 
market rate of 160 marks to the dollar. By 
the same token our occupation cost In Aiu- 
trla is 13 times as high and In Japan 6 times 
as high. Stabilization of these currencies 
would therefore mean a great saving In occu¬ 
pation costa to American taxpayers. 

Mr Shaw. And if the currencies aren't 
stabilized? 

Representative Scott Failure to do any¬ 
thing about Europe will simply skyrocket our 
occupation costs, will ultimately prevent our 
engaging In foreign trade, and will throw us 
upon the horns of a dilemma, namely, to pull 
out of Europe, write off the cost of the war 
and of the occupation, and arm to the teeth 
against a Russian Communist expansion 
which will certainly reach to Great Britain 
and to north Africa, or to maintain our occu¬ 
pation forces at constantly prohibitive rates 
.■s S'lC ‘•..a',' ir cost of goods Increases astro- 
rosrlrulij vhi'c death and disease and chaos 
run wild 

Mr Shaw Some people would like us to 
pull out of Europe, don’t you think? 

Representative Scott Yes, some of my 
friends have said to me that we ought to 
let Europe stew in Its own Julco and that it 
will not matter too much If some of them 
starve It ought to be enough to remind the 
unthinking that spreading starvation means 
spreading disease and disease knows no Inter¬ 
national boundaries The very growth of 
International air travel, of which we are so 
proud, would also make pretty certain that 
we would ultimately share In the spread of, 
disease, os we would In the spread of inter¬ 
national bankruptcy 

Ml Shaw How Is aviation coming along, 
Mr Scott? 

Representative Scott Our air lines are 
continually expanding end air freight Is de¬ 
veloping steadily. For example, In Slam we 
learned of pygmy elephants being carried by 
air Most of the foreign nations we visited 
have or aie projecting air lines of their own. 
which will give Increasing competition It 
will be necessary for us to back our air lines 
to the limit, as the British are doing, if we 
are going to make a better showing In the 
air lanes of the future than we have done 
during the better part of the past century 
on the sea lanes 

1 might add that wherever we went we 
ran into the British parliamentary delega¬ 
tions, composed of both Laborites and Con¬ 
servatives, who were obviously promoting 
trade and good-will for Great Britain. I 
must confess that at times we felt like com¬ 
peting foreign salesmen when we found our¬ 
selves together on the same doorstep. 

Mr Shaw Did this trip of yours change 
any of your Ideas, Mr. Scorr? 

Representative Scott. Yes Many of my 
conclusions have been reached at consider¬ 
able cost to my own Illusions and It is not 
easy to have to change one’s own views, but 
I do not believe that any of the Members 
of the House and Senate who have been trav¬ 
eling this year will survive the experience 
without a healthy reorientation of their 
views In varying degrees. 

Mr Shaw. Did you actually run Into other 
Congressmen who had changed their minds 
after traveling abroad? 


Representative Scott. Yes; Z did. 'mey’re 
all convinced that the aid to Europe program 
has to be carried through. The only dispute 
is as to the methods. I know of four out¬ 
spoken isolationists who have completely 
changed their views about our role in world 
affairs. 

Mr. Shaw. Do you think Europe’s doing 
enough to help Itself, Mr Scott? 

Representative Scorr I have a strong con¬ 
viction that Europe is not working as hard 
as It might, that no one seems to be willing 
to lace up even to a 48-bour week. With the 
general desire for more pay for less work, 
there is a tendency to blame other peoples 
for their own misfortunes, and where some 
of our idealologists have gained a foothold, 
they have contributed by their advice and 
assistance to a startling lack of production 
In some coimtrles 

Mr Shaw But. Mr Scott, don’t you think 
that some of that apparent disinclination to 
work a long day may be due to the fact that 
those people are very tired after more than 
8 years of war and dreary postwar life, of 
inadequate diet, of man-killing work during 
the war years. In my 3 years abroad, when 
I had to live on European rations, I used to 
marvel sometimes that they worked as much 
as they did. 

Representative Scott That’s quite true, 
Mr Shaw, but it does point up my thought 
that if we help them to their feet, they must 
work harder and produce more, to help them¬ 
selves 

Mr Shaw You make It quite clear, Mr. 
Scott, that you recognize the necessity and 
want others to recognize the necessity of 
going to Europe's aid. You said before that 
there are disputes as to methods What Is 
your method? 

Representative Scott All that 1 have said 
about American participation In foreign aid 
should bo coupled with this caution I am 
for It only if assistance Is administered by 
capable and trustworthy American citizens 
and only where It Is obvious that the use of 
the funds will make these nations self-sup¬ 
porting in the shortest possible time eco¬ 
nomically speaking. American resources are 
not a bottomless pit, this sort of thing cannot 
go on forever, and the policy of our Govern¬ 
ment up to date has proven wasteful and de¬ 
structive of American assets 

Mr Shaw I suppose you heard plenty 
about waste over there? 

Representative Scott. Nearly every Ameri¬ 
can In China believes that most of the 
UNRRA funds there were shamefully wasted 
and no American in China wants any Ameri¬ 
can money spent by Chinese officials 

The waste of American assets throughout 
the world has been a shocking and a deplora¬ 
ble thing But. as often happens In business, 
it is necessary to make a further expenditure 
In order to salvage something from the wreck¬ 
age We can either lose it all, and perhaps 
have another war, or we can make this one 
great effort to salvage what we can from the 
general debris. I think we have got to go 
through with our commitments. 


Civil Rights Report Is Impractical, Would 
Imperil American Freedom 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include the following editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Mobile (Ala.) Press-Reg¬ 


ister under date of November 9, 1947. I 
believe this editorial voices the opinion 
of the overwhelming majority of the cit¬ 
izens of the Southern States, and of 
many in other sections of our Nation, 
who feel that the people of the South are 
best able to work out their own problems: 

Not only southerners, but all Americans, of 
any race, have reason to be dismayed by the 
recent Report of the President's Committee 
on Civil Rights 

The authors of the report, blinded by emo¬ 
tional Idealism, voiced conclusions not justi¬ 
fied by the evidence compiled and recom¬ 
mended Federal regulations which would vio¬ 
late the existing civil rights of citizens and 
nongovernment institutions and organiza¬ 
tions 

The report Is a perfect example of a lack 
of common sense It Is a demonstration of 
Impractical and headstrong theory running 
away with sound reasoning It Is a case of 
those who sincerely desire tolerance permit¬ 
ting that desire to carry them Into the very 
depths of intolerance 

More than all this, however, the goal as 
set by the President’s committee would be a 
direct assault on the American way of life. 
It would mean bureaucratic Interference, en¬ 
forced by Federal authorities In the personal 
and private affairs of every individual, busi¬ 
ness establishment, and Institution 

It is not surprising that the report dealt 
so harshly with the South There were only 
two southerners on the committee of 16. 
This lack of adequate representation for the 
South is reflected In the report’s lack of per¬ 
spective and In Its complete Indifference to 
the possible consequences of what the report 
recommends 

The lack of common sense In the report Is 
demonstrated conclusively In the commit¬ 
tee’s majority proposal that all racial segre¬ 
gation be abolished immediately 

The committee’s report recommends that 
segregation bo prohibited by Federal law In 
schools, colleges, hospitals, housing, recrea¬ 
tion facilities, and transportation Although 
the report Is not too clear on the subject, 
this would apply, presumably, to privately 
endowed, owned, and operated institutions 
as well as to those supported with public 
funds 

There Is an unalterable conclusion that the 
forces behind this recommendation seek en¬ 
actment of a Federal law which would be en¬ 
forced against all churches, private schools, 
private hospitals, and at least to physlclons 
and surgeons, If not to other professional 
people. In due time, and perhaps on the 
basis of this proposed law. there would be a 
clamor for enforcement of this law against 
labor unions, fraternal oiders, and even social 
clubs. 

Under this proposal, States which do not 
fall In line with this Impractical, ridiculous, 
and dangerous mandate would be deprived of 
Federal aid funds for education, health, hous¬ 
ing. and other public services. Nothing could 
be more foolhardy than to insist on such a 
program. 

Segregation is a part of the South’s pat¬ 
tern of living It will continue to be a part 
of the South’s pattern of living For this 
committee to Imagine, or to pretend to 
Imagine, that the practice of segregation can 
be abolished overnight, with the approval of 
local court juries, and without bloody conse¬ 
quence, is preposterous to an unbelievable 
extreme. 

This section of the report does nothing 
more than embarrass those southerners, 
white and colored, who hove made great 
strides in the field of race relationships, with 
definite, distinct, and notable henoflts to the 
minority whom the report pretends to serve 
It entirely overlooks the fact that to deprive 
a State of Federal aid funds would deprive 
this minority of far more than it does the 
majority. It falls to recognize that Southern 
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States have made real atepa toward a ]uat 
appcn^lonment of all commtinity aer^rioee and 
beneflta. and are makiiig fttrther steps along 
that line almost dally, with far better re¬ 
sults than oo\ild be gathered from dicta- 
tional enforcement of an unworkable anti- 
segregation law. 

In ita recommendation im a Fair Smploy- 
ment Practice Act, the Prealdent’s commit¬ 
tee would have the Federal Oovenunent do 
more ttum take Juriadlction over Federal em¬ 
ployment. It would step Into private buel- 
neaa to tell bualneaamen whom they could 
hire, and perhaps in what Jobs they could 
use certain individuals they had been forced 
to hire. _ 

The committee proposes that this FVPC be 
euforoed by a central bureau in Washington, 
with nine regional (^ces In key cities 
throughout the country. “These odUees," the 
report asys. “should serve as receiving points 
for complaints arising in the areas and as 
local centers of research, investigation, and 
preventive action.** 

Though the members of ths committee 
may not realise It, this is one of the most 
dangerous proposals evsr made by any group 
with olllclal standing. It would provide the 
perfect excuse for a snooping Federal agency 
interfering with the legitimate civil rights 
of free Americans. It would he a violation 
of one of the most cherished fundamental 
rights, about which the committee appears 
so concerned. The proposal contains germs 
of disease far more deadly than those which 
the committee seeks to cure. 

There are other features of this report 
which make It preposterous. The ccnnmltiee 
would hsve Federal law auperaade Bute law 
in dealing with law enforcement; it would 
tell the SUtes what qualifications they can 
demand of voters; it would Iseue a mandate 
that a prq;)erty owner cannot do with his 
property what he pleases. 

In reference to Its demand for new Federal 
laws superseding State laws in the Investi¬ 
gation and prosecution of oSenees, the com¬ 
mittee report cites spectfio eases In Whleh 
mvestlgstlon and prosecution hss been han¬ 
dled by Federal authoritlee under Federal 
law 

There Is no evidence and little contention 
that the failure of court Juries to return con¬ 
victions in these cases was due to the pres¬ 
ence of Inadequate Federal laws, or State 
laws, on the statute books. There is, on the 
other hand, ample evMenee that present 
state and Federal laws are adequate. 

If the committee is proposing that defend¬ 
ants be denied trial by Jtiry, or that eonvic- 
tions be forced no matter what the evidence 
or lack of evidence, then It is guilty of a sug¬ 
gestion so xm-Ametican as to be repulsive 
In Its entirety 

In short, this report—baaed far more on 
unsound theory than on practicability^ 
would imperil and jeopardise the rights of 
all Americans. Including the vvry minori¬ 
ties whose righto it seMcs to uphold. 

Until a more sensible solution to the prob¬ 
lems involved Is advanoed. this report of the 
President's committee will do nothing mors 
than stir up discord. It should be forgotten 
as soon as possible. 


Jnatke for Poltnd 
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Mr. BADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is a pleas¬ 
ure to include the following radio broad¬ 


cast made by my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman John Davis Lomu, Fourth 
District of Connecticot, over Station 
WBPR in Springfield, Mass., during the 
recess: 

I know that I need not recall to you tn 
any detail the part played by Poland as our 
loyal and gallant ally in the war. Her mllt- 
ti^ effort inalde and outidde Poland on prac¬ 
tically all European fronts—on land, on sea, 
and in the air, the courage of her Indomi¬ 
table people, ihetr fighting spirit and readi¬ 
ness to sacrlfioe their lives for independence 
and the i»lnclples that stake In the common 
cause greatly surpassed aU estlmatee. In 
fact. Poland’s record as a fighting nation, as 
as unswervingly faithful ally, as the only 
nation, whicfa, regardless of Hitler's unprece¬ 
dented barbarisms never produced a quisling, 
stands out unexcelled. 

Now. the problem of Poland Is one of great 
Impor^oe and urgency. It la a poroblem 
which many people here and abroad regard 
as the test case oi American resolve for ques¬ 
tions of tntematlonal justice and that fair 
play among nations which alone can provide 
an enduring basis for peace 

The American people Tealiee that, partic¬ 
ularly with respect to Poland, the United 
States has suffered and is suffering strategic 
set-backs and loss in prestige all over the 
world. 

This active interest In international af¬ 
fairs is further demonstrated in the preM 
and in the tmusual demand for literature 
dealing with problems of our tntematlonal 
relations In my own survey of public opin¬ 
ion. It appears to me that aside frmn the 
normal political considerations and desires 
arising out of readjustments to peacetime 
economy, basic problems of taxes and wages, 
and living costs, there Is In America a ground 
swell of apprehension r^rdlng the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. As so often happens 
under our system, the people are in this in¬ 
stance a step ahead of their own Oovenunent. 

It appears to many Americans, that we 
have not only aacrtfloed moral principles, 
but also needlessly weakened out strategic 
and economic position in a confused effort 
to preserve by aiveasement. something of 
what we gained lu ^ovce of arms. 

These concessions largely predicated on 
military position at the end of the war make 
It increasingly dUBouIt for us to use our 
strength to thieve the peace whleh is the 
declared purpose of the United Nations or- 
gantoatlon. 

m the betrayal of Poland, a partknilarly 
tragic case, we not <mly failed to live up to 
our promises, we also participated In the 
partition of Poland which has made our later 
problems mmm mors dlfllcult to solve. 

For my own part, I am convinced that It 
Is better to reach no agreement than to reach 
a bad agreement. By agruring to the oom- 
promlse on Poland reached at Yalta and im- 
plementad by further oonoeaekma at Pots¬ 
dam, we assumed in fact, a responsibility for 
this fifth partition of Pobmd, and for the 
Imposition of a provisions! government com¬ 
posed mostly of Oommlntern agents known 
to have been selected by the Soviet oligarchy. 

Our Government has failed to obtain the 
carrying out of the one and only condition 
upon whl<m it attenq>ted to justify Its recog¬ 
nition of that government, namely, the hold¬ 
ing of free and unfettered elections. 

While I understand fully the desirability of 
maintaining contact with the Polish people 
throxigh our diplomatto officials In Warsaw, 
It should be noted that this continued recog¬ 
nition of the Polish Government by the 
United States oonstltutM In the eyes of many 
people, a recognition ot the validity at the 
very elections which we have ofllolaUy con¬ 
demned. 

The fact that. In the ease ot Poland, we 
are once more given the opportunity to make 
a definite stand on a matter of fundamental 
principles, in which our immediate interests 


are aeoondary, shouhi afford our Government 
a welcome opportunity to reassert our deter- 
mlaatkm ttiat these prlnmiAestfiall be eetab- 
Ushed as the true baeis for international 
relations. 

Is It not time to admit that our policy 
urgently requtrss revision? 

The oolneidence ta moral prindplee and 
stratoglo conslderaUQBS in the oaee at Poland 
seems to me to indicate that Poland should 
be the etarting point tor such a new policy. 

It Is my ccmeldared ophilon, alttiough we 
must give firm and pattent support to the 
United Matlone organintlon, we must also 
take into oonslderatloa the eienunte of 
power and basic strategy whl^ sUll oper¬ 
ate In ^ito of the war's end. for we are living 
in a petted of oontlnulog conflict and it Is 
vital that we make full use of our reaMuai 
strength and strategical position in order to 
salvage at least some of tboee things for 
which the war was fought. 

With that Mea In mind, may 1 suggest thet, 
Id spite of our dwindling mUiUry eatabllsli- 
ments, in spite of the severe dralna which 
have been made on our financial and indus¬ 
trial resources, we stUl have subatantial bar- 
gaining oounteni left with whltfb to Insure 
the righto of aelf-determlnatten guarutteed 
by the tems of the Atlantic Charter. We 
can In this way regain the initiative which 
was ours during the war. We can by this 
method give a vigorous demonstration to the 
world that we are prepared, in the Interests 
of peace, to exercise the reeonsibiUties of 
leadership to whleh our miUtary and Indus¬ 
trial pra^mlnanoe entitle us. 

Here to our opportunity to face up to the 
principles to which we have given eloquent 
lip service. Hare is a challenge to the United 
States, which took a leading part in the cre¬ 
ation of the United Nations, t' take a lead¬ 
ing part in ito perpetuation and enhance¬ 
ment, by calling upon that body to decide 
one of the most crucial questkma of the hour 

Slnoe the Soviet poaitlon acquired since 
VJ-day Is largely baaed on power, can we con- 
tlnue tc saorllloe mrlnclplee when we may 
ouraelves have the peacetime power to make 
principles eeeure? 

Now, these vast and explosive lasuee should 
not be oversimplified, 1 know, but netthei 
should they be avoided. There’s time for de¬ 
cision. The proposed aW to Greece and Tur¬ 
key and the Marshall i^n will give encour¬ 
agement to the forces of freedom every¬ 
where, If we follow this up with the determi¬ 
nation to bring justloe to strUAen Poland by 
means of the United Nations; we ehall not 
only be etrengthening that body, we shall be 
solving a ortUcal and urgent problem. In 
addition, we shall be serving on the world 
that although we have peace, we know that 
it cannot be predicated on weakness. 

We shall have solemnly proclaimed the ex- 
hllaratlag fact that there are certain prin¬ 
ciples from which we wUl not depart and that 
we are resolved to devote our energies to a 
peace based on freedom, virtue, and reason 


Justice for PoUnd 
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Mr. CLA60N. Mr. Speaker, at a 
broadcast sponsored by the Polish-Amer¬ 
ican Congress, Inc., western Massachu¬ 
setts branch, over Station WSPR, on 
Sunday, November 9, 1947, one of our 
former colleagues delivered a dynamic 
address on Justice for Poland. 
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As one who has frequently spoken out 
in behalf of stricken Poland and her 
people, I welcomed the opportunity to 
read the considered views of a former 
Congressman of outstanding ability, with 
a keen insight and broad knowledge of 
international affairs. 

1 am sure that all Members of Con¬ 
gress will be glad to have the opportu¬ 
nity to read this stirring appeal in be¬ 
half of the Polish people. 

In 1039 a free independent Poland was 
brutally attacked by Hitler. It was attacked 
because It wouldn’t give in to Nazi demands— 
as far stronger countries had I was in Po¬ 
land on the cve of that attack I saw Polish 
people preparing to lead their little army Into 
battle against German tanks, on cavalry 
horses. Well, the Poles knew that to meet 
Hitler’s Iron hordes on horseback meant 
slaughter, meant destruction, meant defeat, 
but they met them God knows where they 
got the courage, it seemed such folly And so 
it was—it was the folly of the cross, and 
when Stalin shook hands with Hitler on the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, Poland was crucified— 
crucified between two thieves. 

Then Poland lived under a reign of double 
terror. The like of it the world has never 
seen. Wherever red hands or brown hands 
could be laid on Polish patriots and leodcrs, 
these leaders were put at forced labor, they 
were thrown Into concentration camps, they 
were sent Into Siberian exile, they were 
liquidated. There were 3.600,000 Polish Jews 
cremated. 

\/ell. then the Nazi and the Soviet thieves 
fell out, and Hitler attacked Russia Only 
then were the Polish men and leaders who 
had not already been exterminated by the 
Reds freed by Russia to form an anti-Nazi 
army Well, the Poles don’t have to be free 
to fight. In the very heart of Hltler-hcld 
Polond, Gen Bor Komorowskl formed an 
underground army. On a prearranged signal 
with Russia and ourselves General Bor 
launched an uprising In Warsaw But the 
Red Army that stood then at Warsaw’s gates 
and had so smoothly promised to come to 
General Bor’s aid—well, that army never 
showed No, it never showed at all War¬ 
saw was reduced It was reduced block by 
block and house by house to a city of rubble 
and mud, of blood and corpses All during 
those days, you remember, America looked on 
the suffering of Poland and wept, and Amer¬ 
ica piomiscd We promised In the name of 
the Atlantic Charter that at the war’s end 
both Germany and Russia would leave Polish 
soil, promised that Poland would again bo 
free. All day long during the war the Ameri¬ 
can radio blared these promises by short 
wave to Poland These promises had the 
sanction of our President, of the Secretary 
of State, of the American Congress And 
isn’t It so, they had the sanction of the whole 
American people Were these crocodile tears 
that Americans wept, were we Americans 
being giants In our promises then pygmies 
in oui performance afterward? 

Well, I think a free American people must 
Judge Yalta was the mensuie of our prom¬ 
ises Yalta sanctioned the fifth partitioning 
of Poland, and Potsdam confirmed It 'The 
week that the hush-hush news of Yalta 
leaked to the Allied armies. I happened to 
be visiting General Anders' army It was 
fighting under Gen Mark Clark’s gallant 
United States Fifth on the Italian front. 
That, you remember, was the army recruited 
in Russian-held Poland and In Russia after 
Hitler had two-timed Mr Stalin. Well, Gen¬ 
eral Anders had marched his men thousands 
of miles through Russia and the Near East to 
Join our American forces In the African cam¬ 
paign His men had fought six long years. 
They had known neither leave nor rotation. 
Their homes lay ahead of them in enemy 
hands, and so, they used to say, did their 
replacements. In that week of Yalta I found 


It hard to look in the hurt, accusing eyes of 
General Anders' soldiers. I shall never forget 
how asbam^ I was that day to be an 
American. 

Now for any army but a Polish army, that 
betrayal by its strongest ally, the one that 
had wept most and promised loudest—that 
would have been the signal to quit, to quit in 
hate and despair. But General Anders’ army 
did not quit. Why? Well, General Anders 
said to me, he said. "We fought all the way 
out to keep our country free and we will 
fight all the way in to make it free. If we 
don't fight, v^ho in all the world is going to 
fight for us now?’’ 

Well, you know the rest. You know the 
slow, mealy-mouthed acceptance by our 
leaders of Soviet expansion in Poland You 
know our double-talk betrayal of Poland’s 
real democratic leaders, the hypocritical 
countenancing by our Government of that 
disgraceful farce, the "free and unfettered" 
elections in Poland Now there are some 
who call this conduct prudence and others 
call it power politics. Well, there are Others 
who impeach it softly as appeasement, but in 
plain words it’s either stupidity or coward¬ 
ice, and neither of It is worthy of otn* Uncle 
Sam 

Hope this doesn’t sound political or parti¬ 
san Why should Americans tremble* to be 
called partisans of freedom? Should we 
blush to be found partisans of our coun¬ 
try’s honor? Should we apologize to be 
branded partisans of America’s best inter¬ 
ests? Oh, I wish there were no need to 
speak this way It would be a fine thing If we 
could put Poland's case today on the sole 
grounds of democratic bounty ond Christian 
charity But we have got to be hone!?t 
men and honest women Poland’s misery 
does more than twist our American hearts 
It taunts our American consciences and we 
are free men living In a free country and 
we are mixed up beyond any dispute In the 
mistakes our leaders have made in our name. 
Well, we haven’t inflicted the wounds that 
Poland suffers, but we have let them widen 
And If we have broken no heads In Poland, 
we have helped to break Polish hearts 

IiCt me tell you a Polish story In closing. 
I suppose you would call It a Polish Joke. 
It Is a Joke, at any rate, that Is very popular 
among the Polish peasants Just now It is 
particularly popular among the ones who 
were hurled Into Jail fur refusing to vote as 
they were told In those "free and unfettered 
elections ’’ 

Now. God. It seems, wanted an angelic esti¬ 
mate of how things were going on on His 
earth So He sends the Angel Gabriel to 
make a survey, and Gabriel returns with 
this report 

‘T visited America, and In America the 
people were talking of war But they had 
cut down their armies, they had destroyed 
their air forces, and they had done away with 
all rationing 

"So I visited Ru&sla (said Gabriel to the 
Almighty) and In Russia their lenders were 
all talking of peace, but the Russians were 
building a big array, they were building a 
vast air force, and they were rigidly control¬ 
ling nil foodstuffs 

“So I came back by way of Poland, and 
Poland was dominated and even occupied by 
an alien power. The Polish people had no 
shelter, they had no clothing, they had no 
food, they had no army and they had no air 
force, and they had no atomic bomb But 
the Poles were all talking of victory and 
freedom ’’ 

Then God shook His head and smiled at 
the Angel Gabriel. "Those Poles." Ho said. 
"They always did count on me." 

Well, it is said that God helps those who 
help themselves, but when a people is so 
sick and hungry and homeless—like the 
Polish people—that they can no longer help 
themselves, maybe God will help those who 
help them So try to, please. 

Nlech zyje wolna Polska. 


Antilyndi Bill 
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Mr. KEATINQ. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress, controlled by the party of 
Abraham Lincoln, should not close Its 
doors before it has enacted and sent to 
the Wh*te House for signature an anti- 
poll-tax and antilynch bill. The House 
has already acted overwhelmingly to 
correct the discriminatory situation ex¬ 
isting in some States affecting the 
franchise. 

I am today introducing a bill to protect 
citizens of the United States and other 
persons from mob violence and lynching. 
This bill recites the undoubted fact and 
makes it a finding of the Congress that, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion. citizens of the United States and 
other persons have been denied the equal 
protection of the laws through mob vio¬ 
lence, in many Instances as the result of 
acts of omission on the part of State or 
local officials. The bill recites that these 
omissions on the part of State and local 
officials are not only contrary to the 
fourteenth amendment but also to the 
law of nations, which requires that every 
person be secure against violence to him¬ 
self or his property by reason of his race, 
creed, color, national origin, ancestry, 
language, or religion, and specifically 
contrary to article 56 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, which pledges the 
United States to promote universal re¬ 
spect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 

This bill provides a punishment by fine 
of $10,000 or Imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing 20 years, or both, upon conviction of 
participation in a lynching and goes on 
to prescribe a fine of $5,000 or Imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding 5 years, or both, lor 
any official found guilty of having will¬ 
fully failed to protect a person in his 
custody from lynching or to apprehend 
or prosecute the members of a lynch 
mob. 

The measure further provides for com¬ 
pensation to the victim of a lynching or, 
if it results in his death, to his next of 
kin in an amount not less than $2,000 
and not more than $10,000 to be deter¬ 
mined in a court of law. To make this 
provision effective, it is stipulated that, 
upon proper certification by the Attor¬ 
ney General of th^' United States, the 
amount of .sueh a judgment may be paid 
out of unappropriated funds in the 
Treasury of the United Slates and be 
deducted from the amounts payable to 
the State, where the violation occurred, 
by reason of any of the many Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. It is believed 
that this provision will have a salutary 
effect in bringing the pressure of sover¬ 
eign States to bear on local ofBclals to 
wipe out this dark blot on the fair name 
of our great country. 

To our credit let it be said that fortu¬ 
nately such crimes of violence as those to 
which this bill Is directed seem to be on 
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the wane. It may be conceded also that 
the longr-range solution of this problem 1 
lies rather with the aroused conscience ] 
of our people than in the enactment of 
punitive measures. Yet the fact re- ( 
mains that from the year 1889 through i 
1944 lynch mobs have caused the death i 
of 5.144 persons in the United States. I 
These are the latest figures available to ; 
me. Many of these unfortunates who : 
suffered the extreme penalty had never ] 
been guilty of anything more than a < 
minor misdemeanor or sometimes simply i 
an indiscreet statement or motion. It is i 
cold comfort to the family of the victim i 
of such an outrage in the year 1947 to , 
say that the situation is improving, j 
This Congress should act and act now to 
put an end to a vicious and indefensible 
practice. i 

Either through choice or chance, our 
Nation has assumed a position of world 
leadership. We have made strides of i 
material progress unparalleled probably 
in any other era of history. We shall, 
however, be faithless to our world re¬ 
sponsibility and the great challenge and 
opportunity which is ours if we fail to 
match this advancement with compara¬ 
ble progress in matters of the spirit. We 
righteously and. indeed, sincerely preach 
to the world the gospel of the dignity of 
the individual and advocate the perpetu¬ 
ation and strengthening of fundamental 
freedoms, which must include freedom 
from violence and from the fear thereof. 
Yet these protestations become as 
^'sounding brass and a tinkling csnnbal" 
when we permit a condition to exist in 
our own country where, even though in¬ 
frequently. our citizens are permitted to 
become the victims of mob violence, usu¬ 
ally because they are a part of a minority 
either in race, creed, color, national 
origin, or religion. The speedy enact¬ 
ment of legislation to remedy this situ¬ 
ation is necessary not only for our own 
domestic tranquillity, but also the main¬ 
tenance of our proper position as a leader 
of other nations. 

The objection most frequently voiced 
to antilynching legislation is that it is a 
matter to be handled by the individual 
States and that a Federal antilynching 
act is tainted with unconstitutionality. 

I have given some study to this legal 
question and am convinced that, if the 
decisions of the Supreme Court are to 
be taken at their face value, the Con¬ 
gress not only has the power but the duty 
to protect citizens of the United States 
under the guaranties of the fourteenth 
amendment from acts of omission on the 
part of State officials, as well as acts of 
commission. 

Section 1 of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
states that all persons bom or natural¬ 
ized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of 
the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. Furthermore no 
State shall abridge the privileges and im¬ 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall it deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 


Section 5 states that the Congress shall 
have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 

There are indications that the authors 
of this amendment intended that Con¬ 
gress should have power to provide 
against the denial by rights by the 
States, whether the denial was in the 
form of acts of omission or acts of com- 
misslon--see Flack, the Adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amei^^iment. It will be re¬ 
called that the background period of this 
amendment was a stormy era in our his¬ 
tory; that after the Civil War a bitter 
controversy arose in which President 
Johnson sided with the Southern States 
in the contention that they were entitled, 
as a matter of ccnstitutional right, to 
unconditional recognition and readmis¬ 
sion into the Union. Encouraged by the 
President’s support, these States were 
unfortunately led to assume an attitude 
of defiance and to enact harsh laws di¬ 
rected against Negroes. The prevailing 
sentiment in the Northern States, on the 
other hand, was that all the fruits of war 
would 436 wasted unless guaranties were 
secured protecting white and Negro alike 
from arbitrary and oppressive State ac¬ 
tion in the South—see Guthrie, Lectures 
on the Fourteenth Amendment. In the 
atmosphere of this controversy the pro¬ 
posed amendment was submitted to the 
States. 

Court construction of the amendment 
and the statutes which sought to imple¬ 
ment it were circumscriptive to the ex¬ 
tent that some of the broader powers 
which were sought to be conferred upon 
the Federal Government were never 
completely or effectively Invoked. At 
times the Supreme Court has enunciated 
broad general principles but nevertheless 
decided the case on other grounds. An 
example of this noble language followed 
by narrow construction is the case 
XJ, S. V. Cruikahank ((1876) 92 U. S. 542, 
555). where Mr. Chief Justice Waite, 
speaking for the Court, said: 

The equality of rights of citizens Is a prin¬ 
ciple of republicanism. Every republican 
government is in duty bound to protect all 
its citizens in the enjoyment of this prin¬ 
ciple. if within its power. 

After making this bold assertion, he 
went on to say that the only obligation 
resting upon the United States was to see 
that States do not deny the right. 

Broad statements of principles laid 
down in other cases are even more com¬ 
pelling. The following are illustrative 
V, S. V. Reese ((1876) 82 U. S. 214. 217): 

Rights and Immunities created by or de¬ 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United 
States can be protected by Congress. The 
form and manner of the protection may be 
such as Congress, in the legitimate exercise 
of Its legislative discretion. shaU provide. 
These may be varied to meet the necessities 
of the particular right to be protected. 

Civil Rights Cases ((IBBZ) 109U.8.8.): 

It (the fourteenth amendment) does not 
authorize Congress to create a code of mu¬ 
nicipal law for the regulation of private 
rights; but to provide modes of redress 
against the operation of State laws, and the 
action of State offleers, executive or judicial, 
when these are subversive of the funda¬ 
mental rights specified In the amendment 
(p. 11). 


And so • • • QBttl • • • BomeState 
action through tta olBeen or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens 
sought to be protected by the fourteenth 
amendment, no legislation of the United 
States under said amendment, nor any pro¬ 
ceeding undor sueh legislation, can be called 
Into activity: for the prohibitions of the 
amendments are against State laws and acts 
done under State authority (p. 18). 

Many wrongs may be obnoxious to the 
prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment. 
• • • Such for example, would be • • • 
allowing persons who have committed owr- 
tain crimes * * * to be selaed and hung 
by the posse comltatus without regular trial 

(p. 28). 

Barbier v. CormeUp ((1885) 118 U. 8. 
27, 31): 

The fourteenth amendment * • • un¬ 
doubtedly Intended not only that there 
should be no arbitrary deprivation of life or 
liberty, or arbitrary spoliation of property, 
but that equal protection and security 
should be given to all tmder like circum¬ 
stances in the enjoyment of their personal 
and civil rights. 

Ex parte Virginia ((1879) 100 U. S. 
339,347)—The purpose of the fourteenth 
amendment— 

was to secure equal rights to all persons, 
and. to Insure to all persons the enjoyment 
of such rights, (and) power was given to 
Congress to enforce Its provisions by appro¬ 
priate legislation. Such legislation must act 
upon persons, not upon the abstract thing 
denominated a State, but upon persons who 
are the agents of the State in the denial of 
the rights which were intended to be se¬ 
cured Such Is the act of March 1, 1875 
(carrying penalties for exclusions from Jury 
service on account of race, color, or previous 
conditions of servitude), and we think it was 
fully authorized by the Constitution. 

Carter v. Texas ((1900) U. 8.442,447): 

Whenever by any action of a State, whether 
through Its legislature, or through Its execu¬ 
tive or administrative offleers, all persons of 
the African race are excluded, solely because 
of their race or color, from serving as grand 
Jurors, in the criminal prosecution of a per¬ 
son of the African race, the equal protection 
of the laws is denied to him, contrary to the 
fourteenth amendxxient of the Constitution. 

This statement was repeated in the 
same terms in Rogers v Alabama 
((1904), 192 U. S. 226,231). and again in 
Martin v. Texas ((1906) 200 U. S 316, 
319). The principle is equally applicable 
to a similar exclusion of Negroes from 
service on petit juries. Strander v. West 
Virginia ((1880) 100 U. S. 303). And al¬ 
though the State statute defining the 
qualifications of jurors may be fair on its 
face, the constitutional provision affords 
protection against action of the State 
through the administrative officers in ef¬ 
fecting the prohibited discrimination. 
Neal V. Delaware (103 U. 8 370, 397); 
Norris v. Alabama ((1935 ) 294 U. S. 587, 
589). 

Truax v. Corrigan ((1921) 257 U. S. 
312, 332): 

The due process clause requires that every 
man shall have the protection of his day In 
court, and the benefit of the general law. a 
law which hears before It condemns, which 
proceeds not arbitrarily or capriciously but 
upon Inquiry, and renders judgment only 
after trial, so that every citizen shall hold 
his life. liberty, property, and Immunities 
under the protection of the general rules 
which govern society. Burtado w. CaUfomiat 
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110 XJ. S, 616, 636. It, of course, tends to 
secure equality of law In the sense that it 
makes a required minimum of protection for 
everyone’s right of life, liberty and property, 
which the Congress or the legislature may 
not withhold. Our whole system of law is 
predicated on the general ftmdamental 
principle of equality of application of the 
law. “All men are equal before the law," 
"This is a Government of laws and not of 
men," "No man is above the law” are all 
maxims showing the spirit In which legisla¬ 
tures, executives, and courts are expected to 
make, execute, and apply laws. 

The guarantlc.-^ of protection provided 
in the fourteenth amendment extend to 
aU persons within the teintorial jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States without regard 
to difference of race, of color, or of na¬ 
tionality—.see Vick v. Hopkins ((1886) 
118 U. S. 356). They cover the action 
of the cui ators of a State university who 
represent the State In carrying out its 
educational policy of separating the races 
in Its educational institutions by refus¬ 
ing to admit a Negro as a student in the 
university law school because of his 
race—see Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Can¬ 
ada ((1958) 305 U S. 337). 

Where the proceedings in a State court, 
although a trial in form by reason of 
the use of United States troops, were only 
in form and the appellants were hurried 
to conviction under the pressure of a 
mob without regard for their rights, the 
trial, is without due process of law and 
absolutely void—sec Moore v, Dempsey 
((1923) 261 U. S. 86). 

This antilynching bill affords the Con¬ 
gress a new opportunity for testing and 
expanding the.se principles and for dis¬ 
covering at this laie date whether or not 
the fourteenth amendment means what 
it says and whether or not it grants to 
Congiess the power intended to be 
granted by its .sponsors. 

Many will say that there are State 
and Federal laws which are ample. Per- 
hap.s there are but is their enforcement 
ample? 

In this regard attention I.s invited to 
the drastic provi.sions of the act of April 
20. 1871 (R S 5299, U. S. C. 50: 203) 
which rcad.s: 

Whenever Insurrection, domestic violence, 
unlawful combinations, or conspiracies In 
any State so obstructs or hinders the execu¬ 
tion of the laws thereof, and of the United 
States, as to deprive any portion or class of 
the people of such State of any of the rights, 
privileges, or immunities, or protection, 
named in the Consltution and secured by the 
lows for the protection of such rights, privi¬ 
leges. or immunities, and the constituted 
authorities of such State are unable to pro¬ 
tect. or, from .ny cause, fall In or refuse pro¬ 
tection of the people In such rights, such 
facts shall be deemed u denial by such State 
of the equal protection of the laws to which 
they arc entitled under the Constitution of 
the United States, and In all such cases, or 
whenever any such Insurrection, violence, 
unlawful combination, or conspiracy opposes 
or obstructs the laws of the United States, 
or the due execution thereof, or Impedes or 
obstructs the due course of Justice under the 
same. It shall be lawful for the President, end 
It shall be hla duty, to take such measures, 
by the employment of the militia or the 
land and naval forces of the United States, 
<xr of either, or by other means, as he may 
deem necessary, for the suppression of such 
Insurrection, domestic violenoe, or oomblzM- 
tlona. 


It is submitted that there should be 
in the statutes at large some law afford¬ 
ing protection and guaranteeing redress 
without the extreme expedient of calling 
out the armed forces. Such protection 
and redress are available in this propo.sed 
antilynching bill which places the Fed¬ 
eral Government squarely behind the 
principle that all citizens of the United 
States shall have the equal and full pro¬ 
tection of the laws and that this protec¬ 
tion shall cover acts of omission as well as 
acts of commission by State and local 
authorities. 

This Nation has Just fought the costli¬ 
est war In history in order that the forces 
of right, iustice, and humanity might 
prevail over those of tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion. It Is time for us to destroy the 
vestiges of the concept of this defeated 
Ideology as exemplified In the lynch 
mob m our own country. That Is the 
purpose of this antilynching bill, which 
I commend to the favorable considera¬ 
tion of the House. 


Irrigation Men to the Front 
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OF 
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OF WASHINGTON 
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Mr HORAN Mr, Speaker, naturally 
we in the West are very much interested 
in the policies outlined by the National 
Reclamation Association Under the 
privilege granted to extend my own re- 
mark.s in the Appendix of the Record, I 
am happy to enclose a copy of the re¬ 
actions to the recent meeting held In 
Phoenix, Ariz It is Indeed encouraging 
to see a more balanced position being 
taken by this association so all-important 
to the We.st: 

IRRIGATION MEN TO THE FRONT 

(By Rufus Woods) 

On a Southern Pacific Train —On our way 
home from the mceUng of the annual con¬ 
vention of Ibe National Reclamation Asso¬ 
ciation This great organization which has 
been organized through many years is made 
up of men from 17 Western States. 

It has been In a position to be of invalu¬ 
able service to the entire West It has been 
useful in the past But In the recent 3 or 4 
years, it has been going astray fiom Its full 
duty In the past 2 years It has gotten so 
far off its recognized duty that the Irrigation 
men have been pulling away their support. 
They have been attending and paying only 
their minimum fee of $2 a year to retain their 
membership, 

Tlio association went Into the hands of 
men who acted os though their whole duty 
was to the private power companies—Instead 
of the cause of reclamation. Reclamation 
was becoming a side issue. Matters came to 
a head 1 year ago when the association heads 
took it upon themselves to foster legislation 
by which the power rates of Grand Coulee 
and other dams of the West could be doubled. 

The reclamation men—that la, those repre¬ 
senting the Irrigation districts of the West— 
were willing to be fair to ttae power compa¬ 
nies and to the railroads. But they were not 
willing that these two groups should take 


control of the reclamation association and 
use it to carry on their power fight 

And so as the irrigation men went down 
on the train last week on their way from the 
Northwest to Phoenix, they were on the fight 
from the start. It was a friendly fight, of 
course They knew all the men with whom 
they were cast on the train But they gave 
it out in no uncertain tones that in tholr 
opinion the National Reclamation Associa¬ 
tion and the Washington State Association 
had better get back on the InlRatlon track, 
or they wouldn't get any sup])oit from the 
Irrigation districts 

Among the real leaders in this movement 
are the men who make up the boards of the 
Columbia Basin project One member ex¬ 
pressed it very bluntly • “The National Recla¬ 
mation Association must get in and help 
us—and then we can help the association. 
Oihei wise we cannot ’’ These Columbia Basin 
men had counted noses and found only one- 
fifth as many iriigation men as others repie- 
sented. 

One year ago at the annual meeting in 
Omaha the a.sBoclation leaders rode lough- 
shod over the men who repicscntcd the Irrl- 
gatloa dlstiids The inIgatlon men watched 
the heads of the association Join in on a 
piogram to put over the most nefaiious legis¬ 
lation in Congress ever attempted 

The real irrigation men of the West know 
that to pay the cost of irrigation there must 
be funds to help pay the cost The cheap 
irrigation projects have all been built Vir¬ 
tually all future Irrigation must be built 
from funds broui;ht in from power from 
these dams now built and to be built 

The average Inlgatlon man is fair in his 
attitude to both the ralIrond.s and to the 
private power companies. They are willing 
to see the private power companies hitch on 
to the power brought out on these main 
transmission lines and help distribute It, 
But they are not willing to see this gigantic 
combination headed up in New York throttle 
down legitimate development of the water 
resources of the West 

In the 3-day meeting in Phoenix the irri¬ 
gation men took heart They lucked only a 
few votes of turning down the former secre¬ 
tary ol the national association, F O Hagle, 
when he came up for member of the board 
of directors Running against him was J A. 
Weber, of Quincy, whose name was popped 
Into the caucus on short notice The other 
group had been organizing for months Or¬ 
ganized to the handle, they took another of 
those shocks similar to that when the organi¬ 
zations through the West united to oppose 
those dangerous bills in Congress which they 
promoted u year ago 

The attitude of the Columbia Basin men Is 
that if a ral^'e in power rates is Justified. It 
can be done later But at the present time 
the millions rolling in from the sale of power 
indicates that the price is high enough at 
2 mills a kilowatt-hour to pav out on the dam 
and the transmission lines with interest, and 
at the same time pay three-fourths of the 
cost of putting the water on the land 

The old board for the post year hud 
squandered much of the organization’s 
money in trying to put over those several 
bills In Congress So President Sawyer, in 
explaining the situation in his annual mes¬ 
sage. said 

"I can testify • • • that 1 have never 

seen an undertaking * • • so misrepre¬ 

sented both In official and other quarters 
• • • and never have I seen a propaganda 

machine working more smoothly to discredit 
your association, Its officers, and its purposes. 

"Your association lacks both a propaganda 
machine and the means of building one. 
Your officers and committees therefore have 
been unable to counter either in the field or 
in Washington itself, the slander that has 
been voiced and the libel that has been 
uttered regarding them and their motives." 
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But It wasn’t propaganda nor was it llbal. 
Rather It waa a veritable ground swell of pub¬ 
lic opinion. Those bills inimical to the West 
and particularly to the Grand Coulee region 
were early sensed for what they were. Cham¬ 
bers of commerce outside of Seattle, com¬ 
munity organlzatlone. Irrigation district 
boards, granges, newspapers generally Joined 
the fight against this attempt to double the 
rates of Grand Coulee Dam. 

And so the meeting at Phoenix was a har¬ 
monious meeting—the most harmonious and 
most satisfactory held for several years past. 
With the best attendance of any In years, 
with a proper regard for the main Issuo, the 
great reclamation program, has an oppor¬ 
tunity of moving forward, provided, of course, 
some of the fool mistakes of recent years are 
not made by the regularly elected officers. 

But the real Irrigation men of the West 
have developed a sizeable bump of suspicion. 
They don’t want to see any more smooth bills 
sprung in Washington. D. C There will be 
some smashing political reverberations all 
up and down the West, we opine. If that is 
attempted. 


High Cost of Lmng 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or cALiroaNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OI REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday, November 20.1947 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial by 
Manchester Boddy from the Los Angeles 
Dai’y News of October 27,1947 
I believe that this statement will be of 
great value to my colleagues in under¬ 
standing the problem that confronts us 
wifh regard to the present high cost oi 
living. 

Too many dollars chase too tew things 
So we Impose rationing and price control. 
This Is calculated to stop the pressure that 
sends prices sky high But It also leaves a 
huge pile of unspent dollars In the hands of 
people who want to buy. To got these doUars 
we reduce the real Income of citizens by Im¬ 
posing heavy taxes and cutting down on Gov¬ 
ernment subsidies This has the effect of 
transferring vast sums of money from pri¬ 
vate bank accounts to the Government and, 
as well, to the treasuries of large concerns 
that produce unratloned things that are tree 
from price control. When this money gets 
Into the hands of Government and private 
uncontrolled Industry It again enters the 
market and exerts as much. If not more, 
pressure than It exerted before 

The Government buys In the food market 
and attempts to assemble vast supplies, often 
In excess of current production Industry 
and business generally take flight from con¬ 
trolled operations and go into activities that 
offer the maximum opportunity for profit. 
So the people who start a little control find 
It necessary to extend price fixing and ra¬ 
tioning to all phases of economic activity. 

When Government thus lays down the law 
as to how many things can be produced and 
what the price of each shall be, It must of 
necessity extend the law to Include complete 
regulation of working hours and wages. 
Since quite naturally, labor, like capital, will 
flow toward the activity that yields the larg¬ 
est returns, the Government will be com¬ 
pelled to iaroe labor to perform not the kind 
of work to which It la attracted, but the kind 
that public neoesaity saya must be done. 


Thus, with bewildering awiftneas, our 
American way of life can be changed over¬ 
night. as It were, into a full-fledged system of 
state capitalism under which personal free¬ 
dom cannot exist. 

If we have learned anything from the ex¬ 
perience of the past 16 years, it Is that water, 
running down hill, eventually hits bottom. 
We cannot have rationing and price control 
in one sector of our economic activity with¬ 
out having it throughout. 

This lesson has been too clearly demon¬ 
strated to allow the possibility that national 
leaders who now advocate a partial return to 
price fixing and rationing have anything but 
the full treatment In mind. They are able 
to present a plausible case for an opening 
wedge, but once they get that the movement, 
as they well know. wUl gather momentum 
and go the full route. 

The alternative is full public compliance 
with President Truman’s plea for voluntary 
saving. Anyone who so desires can make a 
convincing case against the voluntary system 
on the grounds that It Is Inefficient, slow, un¬ 
equal in Its application, and too uncertain. 
By the same line of argument, I could prove 
that a year-old tot should be carried from 
place to place. In learning to walk It falls 
on Its face, scratches its nose, and is most 
Inefficient. Nevertheless, It must learn to 
walk 

The American people suddenly have been 
thrust into a situation both new and strange. 
Overnight they have been forced from a com¬ 
fortable position of Isolation Into world 
leadership. If they are to assume the result¬ 
ing responsibility they must know all the 
“why's" and “wherefore’s" Involved, they 
must through understanding be prepared for 
Individual responsi illty. They will make 
grievous mistakes No policy, whether do¬ 
mestic or foreign, will have complete support. 
Our democratic system Is founded on the 
assumption that there always will be diver¬ 
gent points of view and a constant flow of 
propaganda inspired by passion and preju¬ 
dice 

We cannot eliminate those without elimi¬ 
nating democracy Itself. Often they perform 
the usefril service of creating a common de¬ 
nominator which serves as the basic policy, 
not of government alone, but of the people 
themselves. 


Col. Stephen H. MacGregor 
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Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the active war years the employees of 
the Springfield Armory established a 
record for production of the famous 
Qarand rifles which brought high praise 
to them from every outstanding military 
leader. During this period the com¬ 
manding officers at the Springfield 
Armory worked devotedly in the Inter¬ 
ests of the great war effort. The last 
of the commanding officers during the 
active years of the war was Col. Stephen 
H. MacGregor. I am sure that all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress will read with interest 
and with pride a speech made by Mr. 
Ivan A. Swldlo. head of the industrial 
engineering department of the Spring- 
field Armory, at a farewell dinner given 
by the employees tor Colonel MacGregor 


on August 20, 1947. His remarks were 
as follows: 

We are gathered here to make thia fitting 
tribute of our esteem for one who, as com¬ 
manding officer of the Springfield Armory, 
has endeared himself to all of us by his help¬ 
ful understanding of the problems of the 
personnel of the armory, which was evidenced 
by many corrective rules and regulations In¬ 
cluding many privileges he has put In force 
here that have benefited all of us. 

It may be fitting to add that It was due 
to his forward-looking ruling that responsi¬ 
bilities should go along with rights and privi¬ 
leges equally for both Army and civilian 
personnel. 

The commanding officer will leave Spring- 
field Armory not only with a feeling of satis¬ 
faction. but he will leave with us the memory 
of his ready assistance that will often coll 
up a reminder of him In the years to come, 

It Is not often that an opportunity offers 
itself to us—the civilian personnel of the 
armory—to Indulge ourselves In a pardonable 
bit of self-praise for past performance that 
seldom, if ever, meets the public eye or that 
gains a hearing In the public print, to the 
effect that we, that is armory personnel, are. 
and for a long time past have been a paying 
proposition for the Government and the tax¬ 
payers. 

That wo have produced millions of weapons 
that have met all speclfituitlons. passed all 
inspections, and that have given complete 
satisfaction, Is a matter of record well known 
to us and universally accepted as true, so 
that there Is no further need of dwelling on 
It here. That we have during the past few 
war years, produced more weapons then had 
previously been produced in all tbe 160 years 
of the Springfield Armory’s existence, Is a 
matter either imperfectly understood, or else 
not quite so well recognized 

However, there was not much said about 
the cost to the Government We have, up 
to this moment, seen no glaring headlines 
announcing the fact that we produced over 
3,600,000 Qarand rifles at an average cost of 
only $26 against a lowest cost of $46 paid 
to private manufacturer for the same rifle 

Bolling this down to a few figures, this 
means that the average private manufacturer 
would have charged the Government at least 
77 percent more for every Garand rifle that 
we produced, and that our operations ef¬ 
fected a net saving of $70,000,000 to tax¬ 
payers. 

’These figures are astounding If for no other 
reason than that they have not as yet re¬ 
ceived any widespread publicity 

Tbe extent of these operations, and the 
magnitude of the unprecedented savings ef¬ 
fected Is something we will leave to tbe his¬ 
torian, In the sure knowledge that tbe ex¬ 
pression of a "right guy’’ and a “square 
shooter" was never more fittingly deserved 
than by one whose coming departure we will 
ever regret, our well-liked Colonel Mac¬ 
Gregor. 


Congressman Gordon Makes Vivid Report 
on the Poland of Today 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. November 20,1947 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr Speaker, Congress 
man Thomas S. Gordon, of Chicago, wh< 
was a member of the committee whlcl 
I was recently privileged to bead on i 
study of economic and political oondl 
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tlonB in 22 countries uf lurojM* just 
submitted to me as chairman u in¬ 
teresting and vivid report on t|ie Poland 
of today. His report is especially in¬ 
formative and significant by virtue of 
the fact that Congressman Qobdon was 
also in Poland in 1945, so he is able to 
describe the trend of affairs in that un¬ 
happy coimtry over the past 2 years. 

In view of the fact that Congressman 
GkNiDON is of Polish extraction, speaks 
Polish fluently, and is an objective and 
able observer, I asked him to mEdte a spe¬ 
cial comparative study of Polish condi¬ 
tions on this trip and to prepare a sepa¬ 
rate report on that country. Under 
leave granted me by the House, I am 
tftitfng Uils means of calling Mr. Gordon’s 
carefully compiled report to the atten¬ 
tion of the country and the Congress. 
In line with our committee policy of pro¬ 
viding as many facts as possible for the 
general public. Congressman Gordon has 
also released his report to the Press and 
Radio Qallerles. 


I OF THE UNirro States. 

House or BapsESEirrATivEs, 
WtutMngton, D. C.. November 19.194T. 
Bon. 1. Vdnot. 

CHatrmim, Overseas Study committee, 
Nouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dbae OoiaJBAGtnt: 1 am Inclosing my report 
on the situation in Pc^and aa I found It. As 
you will perceive I decided to dwell particu¬ 
larly on Poland because of the reasons given 
In the second paragraph. 

It was a pleasure for mo to go along and 
serve on your committee, and a fine fob 
you made of It. 

I have released the report to the news¬ 
papers and would like you to include it in 
your final one to the committee, as my con¬ 
tribution. 

With many tianks, and every food wish, 
I remain 

Sincerely yours, 

Tom. 


BEFOn OM POLAND BT HON. THOMAS B. OOBDON, 
MEMBin OF CONCnUBU. MEMHEB OF THE COM- 
BOTTBI!: ON FCttEION AFFAXBS, UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF BBPaBSBNTATXVBS 

I was one of the members of a special con¬ 
gressional delegation which comprised six 
members of the House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee and four members of the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of the Honorable B. Alexander 
Smith, of New Jersey, and the Honorable 
Karl B Mundt, of South Dakota We cov¬ 
ered 22 European countries. Investigating 
their Internal, political, economic, and social 
conditions 

Having the knowledge of the Polish lan¬ 
guage and there being a population of over 
6.000,000 Americana of Polish descent In the 
United States. I chose to go deeper Into the 
prbblems of Poland. I may add that I based 
my analysis of Polish problems on a com¬ 
parison X was able to make between the con¬ 
ditions prevailing In Poland In October 1945, 
when I first visited there, and those prevail¬ 
ing at the present moment. 

I am flkinly convinced that Poland la in 
the olawB of Sovlot Russia. Poland baa lost 
her Independence se a result of the lost war 
and the Polish nation has been deprived of 
any voice In the oontluot of Its national af¬ 
fairs and International relations. 

I visited Poland as a member of a con¬ 
gressional group a years ago. in October 1945, 
and I revisited Poland In the last days of 
September 1947. During these 2 years the 
Soviet grip on Poland has been considerably 
tightened up. WhUe 2 years ago certain do¬ 
mains of Polish political, social, and eoooomle 
me wsre stUl under the control of non-Cooi- 
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munlEt Poles, today evarythtng li under the 
control of Soviet oaolale or Soviet agents 
e^ing in Warsaw on orders and In behalf of 
Moscow. 

Two years ago I submitted a report to the 
House of B ep re e entattvee in which I used the 
words "imported revolution** to describe the 
numerous Changes In the Polish political, 
Boclal. and economto life which 1 observed at 
that time. I can state today that this ‘‘im¬ 
ported revolution” has now become an ac¬ 
complished fact. 

The four Senators and six Congressmen 
who comprised our group were warned in 
Sweden that no permission had been granted 
to our ..roup to fly over territories under So¬ 
viet military control. Thus, In a roundabout 
way, carefully avoiding territories over which 
the Soviet flag files officially, after several 
hours’ flight, we reached the Warsaw air¬ 
port—where the Soviet flag flies unofficially. 

The American Ambassador, Mr Griffis, and 
the staff of the United States Embassy In 
Warsaw, greeted us at the airport, but repre¬ 
sentatives of the Polish Government were 
conspicuous by thetr absence. They knew 
perfectly well who were coming, but they 
deemed it necessary to advise our Embassy 
that everybody was so busy that no one could 
spare the time to welcome us. Unperturbed 
by this primitive rudeness, we proceeded 
through the ruins of Warsaw to the hotel 

I did not notice much reconstruottqn, but 
some very laudable patchwork has been done 
by the population despite the fact that butlcl- 
ing materials and tools are lacking. 1 noticed 
a few rebuilt houses scattered all over the 
city and bousldk some of the Government 
offices. 

The Poles are In no haste to rebuild their 
dwellings since, unfortunately, as soon as a 
house has been rebuilt a Government com¬ 
mission takes It over from the owner and 
decides who Is to occupy the premises. The 
occupant is alwasns an official loyally serving 
the Communist Party (disguised i mder the 
name of the Polish Workers’ Party—PPR> or 
the Communist government 

The same privileges are being accorded to 
loyal Communists or government officials In 
food distribution Whoever works for the 
government gets better food rations; whoever 
refuses to have the yoke put on his head Is 
sentenced to slow starvation unless he man¬ 
ages to buy some food at exorbitant prices on 
the black market. 

One of the most Interesting observations 
I was .ible to make is the use of taxes for 
political purposes. This political taxation 
system is particularly striking on the farms. 
Having decided to ruin the peasant who still 
owns some private property, the Polish Com¬ 
munist Government forces the peasant to 
deliver fixed quotas of grain, potatoes, vege¬ 
tables. meat. etc. Over and above those quo¬ 
tas, or rather over and above this taxation 
In kind, the peasant has to pay taxes In 
money If he Is a member of the Polish 
Peasant Party (Mr. Mikolajezyk was the 
chairman of that party), assessment In kind 
and In money rises so fast that the peasant 
Is ruined within a short time Should he, 
however, follow the advice of the tax asses¬ 
sors and desert the Polish Peasant Party, or, 
better still, denounce this party publicly aa 
a "stooge of American imperiaHsm and 
American monopolies." bis tax assessment 
slides down surprisingly fast. 

’The only weapon remaining in the handa 
of the peasant Is to curtail his productivity, 
which, in turn, brlnp about a decrease of the 
production of food. 

Thus, the war the government la waging 
against Polish peasants—stubborn supporters 
of the idea of private ownership—la greatly 
responsible for the scarcity of food In Poland. 

It la my considerate opinion that the 
Polish people need food, and I shall do all 
Z can to oonvlnoe my fellow Americans that 
food should be sent to Poland, although It 


should be dlatrihuted by American agents 
under Amerlean supenrlalon. because other¬ 
wise It will never reach the starving Poles. 

Aa regards financial aid to Poland—the sit¬ 
uation la different In view of the ruthless 
exploitation of the Pollah economy by Soviet 
Russia, whatever rehabilitation of the Pollah 
Industry could be achieved through the 
means of foreign credits will ultimately 
work for the benefit of the Soviet economy 
only Very reliable sources in Warsaw 
summed up the situation for us In these 
words: "The present rulers of Poland tell 
the world that they need foreign money to 
Increase their coal production, but under a 
multitude of agreements signed in Moscow 
by the Communist economic dictator of 
Poland, Hilary Mine, a Soviet agent, over 72 
percent of Polish coal goes to Soviet Russia. 
Sometimes It Is called ’export coal.' some¬ 
times ’reparations coal,* sometimes ’compen¬ 
sation coal,' but the net result Is that the 
Poles are freezing while their coal goes east. 
In other words, a dollar to Poland la a dollar 
to Soviet Russia ” 

But I want to stress again that relief goods 
in kind, such as food, medical aid, and spe. 
cial Items for children and the sick should 
be sent to Poland. If a proper administra¬ 
tion of distribution—American distribution— 
could be set up. 

Next to the economic life the flrnmess of 
the Soviet grip on Poland could best be seen 
In matters of the press, radio, and publica¬ 
tions 

The Communist Government took posses¬ 
sion of all media of dissemination of news 
and comments. There Is no Independent 
press, no Independent radio, and no Inde¬ 
pendent publishing business in Poland. 
There la no criticism of Soviet Russia per¬ 
mitted In the Polish press and radio and there 
is no pro-American newspaper being pub¬ 
lished In Poland. 

Two facts characterize this situation, the 
Communist government censors all papers 
and the Commuulst government controls all 
supply of newsprint. Every printed word in 
Polaud Is read by the Communist censor be¬ 
fore publication and reviewed by the same 
censor after publication Any paper could 
be put out of existence by denying It the 
government-controlled newsprint. The more 
anti-American a paper, the more newsprint 
It gets because the government Is eager to 
increase Its circulation. 

The radio constitutes the Communist gov¬ 
ernment's monopoly All radio sets have to 
be registered. Slanted news and slanted 
comment Is the rule In the radio In Poland 
just as It Is In the press 

Both the press and the radio serve pri¬ 
marily to foster Polish-Soviet friendship, but 
a special widespread organization called Po¬ 
lish-Soviet Friendship Society reaches into 
every branch of public and private life In 
order to exercise antl-Amerlcan and pro- 
Sovlet Influence. 

I was able to ascertain that the Polish- 
Soviet Friendship Society maintains 23 
branches In 810 counties and towns. 077 
clubs, 10 book stores In Warsaw and some 
larger provincial cities This organization 
sponsored within the Ir.st few months ’.377 
public lectures on Soviet Russia and main¬ 
tained classes In the Russian language In 110 
schools. 

There Is. of course, no counterpart to this 
work on the American side because none has 
been permitted by the government The de¬ 
clared policy of the Communist Polish Gov¬ 
ernment in this realm is to "turn the Poles 
away from the West and turn them toward 
the East" 

One does not have to live In Poland or to 
stay there for months in order to be able to 
notice that despite all this Impact of Soviet 
propaganda, seconded by the brutal use of 
force displayed by the Bezpicka—a sister or¬ 
ganization of the dreaded NKVD—neither the 
tndlTldual Pole nor Poland as a nation will 
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evev be tiimed Against Ameclca. Just the 
contrary has been achieved by the Soviet 
masters of present-day Poland. The Poles 
hate Russians and Commtmlsts more than 
they ever hated them in their history, more 
than they hated the agents of the Tsar, 
and probably as much as they hate the Ger¬ 
mans. Their only hope is America, and all 
their thoughts go to us. One's eyes fill with 
tears when the common man in the street, 
stopping at the sound of the English lan¬ 
guage and learning that one of the foreigners 
understands Polish, whispers, looking over 
his shoulder and asks naively the deeply 
touching, unanswerable question: “When 
are you Americana going to chase away this 
Asiatic horde, those gangsters, murderers, 
and despollers of our land?’* • • • 

But there are not many Poles who dare to 
speak to a foreigner. 

Two years ago many Poles came to visit me 
and many talked to me about their troubles 
and their tragedy. It is different now. The 
Polish NKVD succeeded in erecting a wall 
between th e Pol es and foreigners. Just as 
the Soviet NKVD succeeded in building such 
a wall between the Riisslan people and the 
outer world 

A Pole Who dares to approach a foreigner 
is shadowed by the Bezpleka agents. He Is 
arrested and questioned. He Is black-listed 
and he wUl not get a Job. He wUl be starved. 
If he escapes a trial where he will be accused 
of conniving with foreign intelligence agents. 
The trials and the stiff sentences achieved 
their aim * the Poles do not dare to talk to 
foreigners 

However. I tried to speak Poil^ to one 
officer and two soldiers—In Polish uniforms 
all three of them—who paced up and down 
the street before a building housing a gov¬ 
ernment agency All three of them respond¬ 
ed in good, pure Russian. None of them 
spoke Polish I seemed to have had particu¬ 
larly bad >uck In speaking Polish to “Polish" 
officers and soldiers Two years ago. when I 
landed on the Warsaw alrpiort, I approached 
two officers in Polish uniforms, greeting them 
genially In Polish. They answered politely in 
Russian Informing me that they do not speak 
Polish The same happened to me this 
time-'2 years later. In that respect I did 
not notice any change. 


John G. Winant 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

or OKXJkHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish today 
to pay ft well-earned tribute to a truly 
great American—-John G. Winant. Mr. 
Winant’s ieath was a blow to this Nation 
and a tremendous loss to the millions 
whom he served so faithfully through so 
many years of hard work. 

His achievements for America will be 
long remembered and are legion. Fore¬ 
most on the domestic front will be his 
establishment and launching of a social- 
security program In America for the first 
time. His vision in this sorely needed 
forward step. hLs leadership in its estab¬ 
lishment. and his loyalty to the Ideals of 
a real program will stand as an everlast¬ 
ing monument for John Q. Winant. 

Many of the reforms to make life bet¬ 
ter for the little people of America can 


be traced back to this quiet, thoushtfuh 
and sincere pubhe servant. 

Not only was fais service of paramount 
importance on the domestic scene, but 
his contribution to America In Its rela¬ 
tions with the world has been monu¬ 
mental. His long service with the Inter¬ 
national Labor Organization to improve 
the working conditions of labor all over 
the world required years of sacrifice 
away from his native country. 

His service as America’s wartime Am¬ 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
where he endured the same dangers as 
all the people of Britain, will be long re¬ 
membered. His quiet, helpful, unselfish 
service endeared him to all of the people 
of that heroic embattled island through 
the long years of war. 

After the war his contribution and 
effort to establish a just and a lasting 
peace drained much of his reservoir of 
strength as he tirelessly sought every¬ 
where to bring together the nations for 
peace through friendly world coopera¬ 
tion. 

America has lost a great friend. 

I would like to Include with these brief 
remarks a tribute to Governor Winant by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt from her column. 
My Day. published in the Washington 
News and hundreds of other papers on 
November 5. 1947. 

Her colunm is as follows: 

Mt Day 

JOHK a WINANT WAS TRULY A WAR CASUALTY 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Naw York. Tuesday.—Juat before 1 o'clock 
thla morning, I turned on my radio to hear 
th^ latest news We went from the strains 
of band music straight to the announce¬ 
ment of John G. Winont's tragic death. 

My husband and I both admired him and. 
what was more important, we trusted him 
completely. He was an unselfish public 
servant who gave himself completely to bis 
work during the war, and is as truly a war 
casualty as any of our otber soldiers. In 
peacetime as well he was a valuable public 
servant, with a broad vision and a deep sym¬ 
pathy for all men 

He helped us win the war, and 1 am sure 
that, if he had kept his health, he would 
have filled some vital niche In the battle of 
winning the peace. He bad imagination 
enough so that ho might have helped us to 
find the thing we need above all others 
today—the key to building confidence be¬ 
tween the eastern European states and our¬ 
selves 

I knew he was 111 last summer when we 
were together at the Hobard-Smith College 
commencement. The pain and the desper¬ 
ate weariness could not be hidden then, and 
since then he had worked unceasingly. He 
had been to Switzerland and Britain this past 
summer, and hod written feverishly, finishing 
bis memoirs His friends watched with deep 
misgivings, begging him to rest yet knowing 
quite well that something within him would 
not let him rest. 

For his family, this way of going must 
have been a sad shock. But they have a 
heritage from which they can cherish all the 
days of their lives, fw no one who knew the 
motives from which he acted could ever 
believe that courage and unselfishness were 
not the mainspring of whatever he did. 

In the International Labor Organization 
and in the Social Security Administration, 
Mr. Winant has left two great achievements 
to which he contributed much. He was di¬ 
rector of the former for many years, and he 
organiBed the latter. The HG might easily 


have been ioat la tha war years had it not 
been for his foresight in moving its head¬ 
quarters from Swltaerland to Canada. The 
setting-up years of any experiment such as 
the Sooiail Security Administration are cru¬ 
cial yearn. It was he who built the good 
foimdation. 

My husband coimted on him heavily. And 
when people tried to belittle him, as is al¬ 
ways the case with any man in public office, 
my husband would smile and hardly bother 
to refute the statements, for he knew so well 
that big men cannot be touched by little 
people. 

The statesman and the people of Britain 
will mourn him, for they know better per¬ 
haps than our own people what hie aervice as 
Ambassador to Britain meant to us all dur¬ 
ing the war. 

The people of his own State of New Hamp¬ 
shire were fortunate to have his as governor 
during the depression years, for they owe 
many of their best developments to that 
period. 

The record is a good one. One can say: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant." 
But the heart weeps for the loss of a friend 
and for the loss of the possibilities for serv¬ 
ice which still lay before him. 


Radio Addresf to the People of My 
DUtrkt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OP NKW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
Station WNBF on November 15.1947: 

Dear friends of the triple cities and my 
congressional district, the recent approval 
by New York State voters of the veterans' 
bonus issue gave me new hope and courage. 

It is a well-known fact that enemies of 
the veteran and opponents erf the bonus have 
spared no effort to sabotage every honest 
approach to this logical issue 

Of course, I have never swerved an inch 
from the path 1 charted. I have shouted for 
a national bonus for years. I believe a lot 
of us will live to realize its payment, too. 

Naturally. I had to brave the wrath of 
eeveral influential men when 1 advocated the 
bonus, as I was the very first in the Northeast 
to do so 

A well-known industrialist was very sar¬ 
castic with me one day. He proceeded to 
take me apart by calling me soft in the head 
for making such a proposal 

All of which makes little difference to me. 
Perhaps the men who challenge me because 
I want World War II vets paid a bonus are 
afraid these fellows will get on their feet. 
Perhaps they’re afraid the boys might become 
too independent and couldn’t be pushed 
around. 

They can condemn me for favoring the 
bonus all they want to. However, I’ll con¬ 
tinue to push for it and agitate the question 
in Congress as long as I am there. 

Those who wore Members when we passed 
the G1 bill remember the debates about the 
loan guarantee, we Insisted the GI should 
have. We placed a limit of $2,000 as guaran¬ 
tee and later raised it to $4,000. 

Everybody knows what a farce this GI 
loan Is becoming. Everybody deplores the 
way this loan is tied up by red Uqie and 
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how dtfflcuit It If for th« tter«g» Tettxwh to 
got bif h»ndf oa the money. 

Congreff intended that eventually this 
QI loan would be a bonus. I know I did 
when 1 voted for It. 

Tee, I took some heat from the big boys 
whm I told you I wanted this loan guarantee 
paid off to eligible veterans. What's fair for 
one la fair for all. 

What’s fair for one vet Is fair for another. 
What’s fair for one group Is fair for the rest. 
Didn't they all fight in the recent war? 
Didn’t all our boys, regardless of race, re* 
Uglon, color or position march forth to sacri* 
flee their best years and their very lives for 
America? 

So you don’t need to ask me a second time 
how I stand on the bonus question. I’m for 
It for the boys of World War H right down 
the line. 

Some smug jChdlviduals like to raise their 
eyebrows whenever the bonus subject comes 
up I say to them, there’s no argument now, 
you can’t start one The bonus is no longer 
an Issue; It’s a fact. 

The precedent was started by the War I 
adjusted-compensation fight. The veterans 
who marched up Capitol Hill got tear gas In 
thclr eyes when they asked the reactionary 
leaders In those days to pay the bonus 

But Congress took the bull by the horns, 
approved the bonus and everything was fine. 
The country prospered while the veteran 
benefited. 

Several million new veterans want to get 
on thclr feet. They want to buy homes, 
farms, and start In business. They want the 
GI loan declared a bonus and the way they’re 
organizing they will certainly reach their 
goal. 

As your representative. I'm In their corner. 
We are pouring billions Into Europe and 
we’re about to send billions more. 

If we can afford this, we can help our own 
veterans who saved the country We can lift 
them out of the mire while we’re helping 
foreign countries 

Lei’s stop those who are shoving the vet¬ 
erans around Let’s give our boys a break 
and show the world we don’t forget what 
these heroic men of War II did for us all. 

Thank you. 


Strange Prejudice 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 

or CALZrORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. November 20, 1947 

Mr. P. ELCI!. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin has been print¬ 
ing a series of informative editorials 
dealing with the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing an adequate American merchant 
marine. 

An adequate merchant marine cannot 
be maintained unless it is given the right 
to meet foreign competition on equal 
terms. Every major maritime nation in 
the world encourages its merchant ma¬ 
rine to operate overseas air lines paral¬ 
leling their sea routes. This right has 
been denied to American merchant 
marine operators by the Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics Board while at the same time the 
CAB encourages foreign steamship oper¬ 
ators in their operation of air lines by 
granting them landing and other neces¬ 
sary facilities in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, this policy is wrong and 
must be righted. In accordance with 


permission granted me. I insert the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin as a part of my remarks: 

miASIOS nSJUDKOS—WHY CAN’T CAB 6XVB AlfBE- 

ICAN BnCAKSHlP UNSS BVXN BBBAK itf COMPK- 

VmON WITH rOlBXGN nitMlf 

Once again, and understandably, vrbat 
seems to be a strange prejudice of the ClvU 
Aeronautics Boud bas come under attack. 

We refer to the CAB’s odd reluctance to 
give American steamship lines sn even break 
with foreign lines. 

The CAB does exactly this when it refuses, 
as It bas refused, the right of American ship¬ 
ping lines to operate auxiliary air transport 
service. 

George Rllllon, American President Lines 
chief executive, declared in a speech the other 
day that this is “discriminatory interpreta¬ 
tion of congressional intent.” 

He added. 

’•The CAB, with a logic that Is applicable to 
no other flag has, In effect, placed Its own 
veto on the evolutionary laws of progress.” 

In other words, every time American marl* 
time commerce seizes a chance to get above 
water, as It were, the CAB winds up to smack 
It down. 

There never has been a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of this attitude. 

Certainly Ameiican shipping lines need 
help 

Surely they deserve it. 

It isn’t as though they held the status of 
some fly-by-nlght vendor’s stand, you know 

They not only are an Important part of 
American economy but they are an essential 
and integral part of our national defense, as 
was proved by the role they played In the 
last war 

Rebumng and disclaiming them, to the 
discomfort of the thousands of Americans 
who, In one way or another, earn thclr live¬ 
lihood from them, end to the detriment of 
oi" national defense, la bad enough 

Thun handicapping them in the face of 
alien competition Is much worse 

The least the CAB should do Is give Ameri¬ 
can steamship lines an even break In their 
efforts to keep on an even keel a business 
which Is valuable to our country In peacetime 
and Indispensable in war. 


Our Responsibilities and Duties to 
Christian Principles 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 

OF PBNNSTLVAMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the followini^ address de¬ 
livered this morning by Mr. Arthur J. 
Morris, founder and chairman of the 
board of Morris Plan Corp. of America, 
New York City, before the House break¬ 
fast group, which is coordinated through 
the National Committee for Christian 
Leadership. The address is not only of 
vital importance to every Member of 
Congress, but also to the people of Amer¬ 
ica and the world at large. The remarks 
of Mr. Morris are worthy and deserving 
of everyone’s reading. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity of 
speaking briefly and informally before this 
distinguished membership of your Breakfast 
Club concerning a subject matter, the im¬ 


portance of which Is not properly iqipreol- 
ated In the present stress of time and cir¬ 
cumstances. And when 1 say "not properly 
appreciated,” may I be forgiven If I add that 
such lack of apppreclation may be ascribed 
to some of us and, bearing in mind our edu¬ 
cation, our positions of leadership, our re- 
qponsiblUtles. and our success in the world, 
not only impairs our lesdershlp, but also Im¬ 
poses upon us a dereUction of our responsi¬ 
bilities to our fellow man. 

I refer to the lack of spirituality and the 
failure to Invoke Christ's phlloeophy in the 
solution of our dally problems and In the 
execution of our daily responsibilities. 

You know, it la a queer thing to mo in this 
generation In which you and I are living— 
when the world Is confounded by a chaos 
such as history has never known—that we 
do not turn Instinctively and more often to 
the leadership and to the principles of Jesus 
Christ In trying to solve the responsibilities 
our duties impose upon us 

In the last two wars there was no sacrifice 
too great for any of us to suffer without 
complaint Time has not healen the wounds 
so recently Inflicted by the sufferings and 
death of our sons and daughters who made 
the supreme sacrifice on tlie field of battle. 
There are no sacrifices In human existence 
comparable to the tragedies of war And In 
view of the dark clouds of confusion hovering 
above us wc may not be able to avoid the fu¬ 
ture calamities of war imless other nations 
worthy of mnr confidence. Individually and 
collectively, believe In us—in our unselfish 
desire to help our fellow man and to do so In 
a practical and realistic manner 

And let me make It clear here this morning 
among you solons who are responsible foi 
past, present, and future legislation and Its 
effect upon the peace of the world, that you 
oannot acquire international confidence en¬ 
tirely by legislation or by purchase Confi¬ 
dence is one thing that money can never 
buy And while I am heart and soul in favor 
of the principles that Inspire the Mtirsholl 
plan, which, if properly organized and ex¬ 
ecuted. should accomplish much. Its result¬ 
ant success and Its contribution toward 
saving us from another international struggle 
and all its ensuing human tragedies. In the 
final analysis, will depend upon the confi¬ 
dence this Nation generates among other 
nations worthy of becoming our intimate 
associates. And that confidence will only 
come permanently as a lesult of a religious 
spirituality that will guide us in our dally 
thoughts, in our dally conduct, and in our 
dally conclusions In such a manner as will 
keep us alert and in harmony with the tenets 
of God Almighty. 

You might say to me Such a philosophy is 
applicable to all God-fearing nations; but 
what effect would it have on a nation like 
Russia whose leaders are reported to have no 
belief In and, consequently, no faith In any 
kind of religion? Assuming that reputation 
to be true—but not endorsing Its authen¬ 
ticity—there ore enough God-fearing nations 
In the world to convince me that If their In¬ 
dividual and collective confidence Is predi¬ 
cated not only upon political theses and 
financial succor, but also predicated upon 
humanitarian help In a manner consistent 
with the tenets of God Almighty and In¬ 
spired by a faith in the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of spirituality, such confidence ob^ 
talned among a sufficient number of nations 
throughout the world will mold public opin¬ 
ion to such an extent that I defy Russia or 
any other Irreligious nation to ravage the 
peace of the world. 

Russia already reallasee this philosophy by 
the very propaganda she is seeking to dis¬ 
tribute among other nations in Europe in 
an attempt to create the idea that this coun¬ 
try is a war-mongertng nation. So It la ob¬ 
vious that Russia, religious or irreligious. Is 
already amenable to international public 
opinion. 
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Quota from articles in New York Times, 
November 17: 

1. The Bishop’s Statement. 

2. Duty of Christians to World. 

3. Everyday Level Urged for Religion. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that 

In these troublesome times the need for 
religious influence is daily fllllng the hearts 
of men and women who are conscious of the 
necessity of turning back to the funda¬ 
mentals of moral dependability. 

We have tried diplomacy: we have tried 
international commerce: we have tried lend- 
lease support, we have tried allied copartner¬ 
ship under deadly fire with military leader¬ 
ship: we have tried food contributions under 
UNRRA and are still very properly and hu¬ 
manely continuing food gifts. And now we 
propose under the Marshall plan to add sub¬ 
stantial monetary support. Is it not reason¬ 
able for us to turn to the world’s greatest 
leader, the Master Philosopher of human ex¬ 
istence, to the Divine Character who was 
given to the world as His only begotten Son, 
and whose life was sacrificed that the world 
might be saved? Is it not reasonable, I ask 
you, that we turn to Him by day and by 
night In this great hour of tribulation and 
ask Him to help vs guide the world to safety? 


Letter to Gen. George C. Marshall from 
Hon. Fred E. Bnsbey, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

or mtlNOfS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. VURSELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to include 
the contents of a letter which was di¬ 
rected to Qen. George C. Marshall, Sec¬ 
retary of State, today by my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois, Hon. Fred 
E. Busbey: 

November 20, 1017. 
Oen. George C. Marshall, 

Secretary of State. 

Washington, D C 

Dear General Marshall. I am consider¬ 
ably alarmed over the situation In the mari¬ 
time field. While It ostensibly appears to 
be connected only with shipment of food 
to France. It seems to me to have Implica¬ 
tions that are far-reaching. If the reported 
statements of Mr. Joseph Curran remain un¬ 
challenged they are a potential threat to the 
economic and military security of the United 
States. 

The New York Times of November 19,1947, 
announces that “crew members of 2 United 
States ships in strike-bound Marseille sup¬ 
ported 85.000 Communist-led French dock 
workers today In demanding that Moroccan 
troops cease unloading vital coal and food 
cargoes ” According to the same account, 
these seamen expressed their support for the 
fight of the French Communists against the 
Marshall plan. A cablegram from the Na¬ 
tional Maritime Union, signed by Joseph 
Curran, president, to the Soviet-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions, printed 
In the Dally Worker (organ of the American 
Communist Party) of November 19, 1947, 
stated that further action by his union was 
contingent upon a request for assistance 
from the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
statements of responsible leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
World Federation of Trade Unions Is a tool 


of the Soviet Union. X am sure that verlflca- 
tkm of puMished resolutions, and, even 
more important, of statements of leaders of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, show 
clearly that the fundamental allegiance of 
the organization is to the Soviet Union. 

In the light of these reported statements 
by Mr. Curran, an official of the CIO affiliate 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and president of the National Maritime 
Union, whose members will staff the relief 
ships to Europe, I would appreciate sincerely 
receiving advice from you. Unless you have 
a plan for meeting a situation of this kind 
it conceivably may defeat any program the 
Congress might vote for alleviating the suf¬ 
ferings of Europe 

In your opinion, according to the text of 
the New York Times dispatch, in the event 
situations of a similar character develop in 
France or Italy in the future, would not the 
discharge of duties by American seamen be 
contingent upon orders from the Commu¬ 
nist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions? Would this development not en¬ 
tail a threat to our marine life lines in the 
event of a possible conflict? 

I would appreciate a personal interview 
with you or a letter from you informing mo 
to what extent our Government is prepared 
to meet these contingencies. 

Very truly yours, 

Preo E Bcssby, 
Member of Congress. 


Agricultural Facts in Regard to Our 
Domestic Agricultural Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCON&TN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr, MURRAY of Wi.sconsln. Mr. 
Speaker, we listened with interest to 
President Truman's message. I was not, 
nor am I now, clear as to the effective¬ 
ness of a number of his proposals. Let 
us review some of the past legislative 
acts, and consider .some of the proposals. 

First. We had an OPA. The Con¬ 
gress voted to continue the OPA with 
provisions to eliminate controls as pro¬ 
duction Increased. The Pre.sldcnt ve¬ 
toed the bill. Another OPA, a less de¬ 
sirable act, was passed and this was 
signed by the President. Later in 1946 
he repudiated it shortly before election. 
A month ago. according to the press, he 
stated that the OPA was a “police state” 
set-up. In his speech to Congress yes¬ 
terday he asked for a revamped OPA 
with plenty of power, so he must want a 
“police state.” Sometimes I wonder if 
he really is convinced as to what he 
wants. His shifting positions confuse 
the issue to say the least. 

Second. We had the Steagall amend¬ 
ment added to the Price Control Act 
guaranteeing 90 percent of parity to cer¬ 
tain producers during the war and 2 
years thereafter. Certain products were 
listed as Steagall commodities eligible 
to support. Many supports have been 
announced. Some food products, like 
milk, have never had any announced 
support price. Why? llie so-called 
baMc commodities, such as com, wheat, 
tobacco, peanuts, and rice, have a per¬ 


manent support program based on 00 
percent of parity. Special privileged 
crops, such as 'cotton and some types 
of tobacco, have loan features that 
would provide 98^ to 150 percent of 
parity as support. In addition to the 
Steagall amendment we have thfi La 
Follette-Taft amendment to the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation Extension 
Act of 1944. This was passed in the 
Senate and accepted in conference. In 
fact, the La Follette-Taft amendment 
directed the administrative branch of 
our Government to follow the provi¬ 
sions of the Steagall amendment. In 
other words, the bureaucrats were 
directed to follow the law. 

Third. The provisions of the Steagall 
support program were not followed: 1. 
On hogs in the winter of 1944. 2. On 
eggs in 1943 and 1944. 3. On milk In 
the spring of 1947. 4. On poultry at 
this very hour. 

Fourth. Where, I ask today, are all the 
Members who waxed so elegantly about 
the Eightieth Congress keeping the fer¬ 
tilizer commitments last July when the 
Agriculture appropriations bill was 
passed? There can’t be any arguments 
about the commitments made under the 
Steagall amendment because that is the 
law. There can’t be any arguments 
about the La Follette-Taft amendment 
becau.se that is the law. With poultry 
selling at 16 cents per pound in Wisconsin 
and less in some other States, it is evi¬ 
dent that the law itself is not being fol¬ 
lowed. The parity price of chickens is 
27 2 cents per pound, and 90 percent of 
that is 24.48 cents per pound. At this 
very moment the present administration 
is allowing the American poultrymen to 
be gypped out of from 4 to 8 cents per 
pound on his poultry. The support price 
is 50 percent above the selling price. The 
time has come when we should either 
insist that this administration live up to 
the Steagall amendment or wipe It off 
the statute books of our land. 

In the President’s speech yesterday his 
number five recommendation was "To 
authorize measures which will Induce the 
marketing of livestock and poultry at 
weights and grades that represent the 
most efficient utilization of gialn.” The 
question Is. if he Is asking for authority 
to do this why does the administration 
allow these chickens to be selling for two- 
thirds of parity when the law says not 
less than 90 percent? When one realizes 
that there are over 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of poultry marketed a year, it is evident 
that the American poultrymen are due 
to be bushed out of over $100,000,000 
annually. 

Fifth. How would you like to be an 
AAA committeeman and go out and talk 
to farmers about their 1948 farm plan If 
you realized that these farmers know 
that they are not even given the legal 
lawful support for their chickens? How 
would you like to be a county agricultural 
agent and go out and talk farm problems 
with farmers, and have the poultrymen 
ask you why they arc being paid off at 
16 cents per pound when the law states 
24.48 cents per pound for their chickens? 

Sixth. The President had 10 points to 
his program. I have three. These three 
points will do much to obtain the results 
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that the President asked to be achieved. 
They are: 

1. Ask Mr. Charles Luckman to resign 
at once. He has created confusion and 
he is not making any constructive contri¬ 
bution to this food program. He is mud¬ 
dying the economic waters. The sooner 
he is out of the picture the more food the 
American consumer will be provided. 
There is no place for a representative of 
a foreign corporation whose specialty is 
vegetable oils to be placed in a position 
to further wreck the livestock Industry of 
our country. 

2. Follow the provisions of the Steagall 
and the La FoUette-Taft amendments 
before asking for any more laws or any 
more powers. 

3. Allow the Agriculture Department 
and the farm organizations of this coun¬ 
try to have more voice In these food pro¬ 
grams and do not pay so much attention 
to the certain brand of New Dealer econ- 
oxnist who always have the answers re¬ 
gardless of whether or not they have even 
heard the questions. 


Houtnig Is No. 1 Domestic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF OTW YOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing Is an address I made last night to the 
National Association of Housing Officials 
In their tenth annual convention at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City on 
the problem of housing which I called 
our No. 1 domestic problem when I In¬ 
troduced the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
in the House on March 12, 1947, and 
which is still our No. 1 unsolved domestic 
problem: 

The housing shortage still remains Amer¬ 
ica’s No. 1 domestic problem. The mUllons 
of American veterans who returned to the 
United States from barracks, tents, and fox¬ 
holes have been relatively apathetic about 
theii' displeasure at having to double up with 
in-laws or pay exhorbltant prices for their 
own living acoommodatlone. But there Is a 
rising tide of resentment among this group 
In our population, which will explode soon 
unless something Is done to relieve the hous¬ 
ing shortage. The rest of the American 
peQple who have been suffering from the 
drastic housing shortage during recent years 
are also getting ready to take the matter Into 
their own hands. 1 believe that many Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate have been made aware of this fact, 
this very summer. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, a com¬ 
prehensive housing program, for all practical 
purpoees. has been under discussion In the 
Congress for more than 2 years now. The 
Senate has taken action on It and passed it 
once, but the House Banking and Currency 
Committee has not scheduled hearings on It 
since Its original Introduction. Recognising 
the necessity for action on housing. I intro¬ 
duced the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill In the 
House of Representatives on March 12. 1947, 
soon after Senator Taft Introduced the bill 
In the Senate, and I have been fighting for 
the consideration of it ever since I believe 
that we have not done enough to get the 


housing bill passed, and that a Job still lies 
ahead of us. I was rather amased, during 
the first session of the Eightieth Congress, 
to discover that despite the housing shortage 
and despite the fact that there are between 
16,000 to 20,000 veterans in my own district 
of upper Manhattan who are living doubled 
up or with relatives or in completely unsuit¬ 
able aoeommodations, I received only a 
trickle of mall on this all-important sub¬ 
ject, especially as compared with other minor 
legislative Issues on which I built up bulging 
files. If this situation is true In my office, 
and 1 wae the sponsor in the House of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, I can visuallae 
that an even WOTse situation existed In other 
offices. I can see how my colleagues, oc¬ 
cupied with committee duties and the other 
matters brought to their attention on the 
floor and by their constituents, might not 
have pressed for action on the homing bill, 
since their own districts apparently took no 
great Interest in it I do not mean to say 
that organized groups did not write letters, 
send tel^^rams, and Inundate us periodically 
with post card campaigns. This work is im¬ 
portant, but it Is not enough. The organized 
groups should have acted as leaders and not 
as a whole movement. 

Congressmen are interested In what their 
Individual constituents are Interested In. 
they have to be. I believe now that the 
American people have seen over 2 years go 
by since the ending of the war and little has 
been done by the Federal Government to 
ease the housing shortage, but rather that 
It has become more acute in many ways, 
we should get a stirge of interest from the 
grass roots, and. following that hearings by 
the House Banking and Currency Commit¬ 
tee and passage of legislation by the House 
of Representatives. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee, of which 
I am a member, is right in the midst of 
considering the Mai shall plan proposals; 
the President’s request that Congress appro¬ 
priate Interim aid of $597,000,000 to help 
Europe get over this winter, and on the 
average of $5,000,000,000 a year for 4 years to 
aid in European reconstruction. When I 
visited Europe this year. I saw in all its 
tragedy the poverty, starvation, and eco¬ 
nomic helplessness of the western European 
people who must receive our aid if they are 
ever to become productive, healthy members 
of the community of nations Yet there has 
been criticism of the Mai shall plan among 
our people on the ground that we have not 
even solved the bousing shortage here at 
home BO that we are in no position to help 
scHve the tragic shortages In Europe , There 
is some meiit to this criticism, but the way 
to cope with It Is not to stop aiding Europe 
and to Jeopardize world peace, but to attack 
these two problems simultaneously Hous¬ 
ing and European recovery should be one 
program. We would bo aiding ouselves, as 
well as the rest of the world, in laying the 
foundation for our futuie peace and pros¬ 
perity by these two programs The Euro¬ 
pean recovery program, aveiaging as I have 
said, approximately $5,000,000,000 a year 
for 4 years, amounts to only 2Vj percent 
of America's aggregate 1047 production of 
$200,000,000,000 A national housing pro¬ 
gram as outlined in the Taft-Ellender-Wag¬ 
ner bill Is estimated to call for about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year from the Federal Government, 
and over a period of 10 years or more, is not 
estimated to average a cost of more than 
$155,000,000 a year. A mere statement of 
these figures demonstrates the complete fal¬ 
lacy of conditioning domestic housing on 
International aid to needy countries, or vice 
versa; both should go forward together. 

After making determined efforts to get 
action on the lUft-Sllender-Wagner bill last 
session, together with all of the other inter¬ 
ested groups which were working toward the 
same objectives. I introduced a House resolu¬ 
tion during the month of June calling for a 


select House committee to Investigate every 
phase of the housing shortage—from the lack 
of housing to what was being done and not 
being done by Industry, labor, and Govern¬ 
ment, including the need for modernization 
of building methods and mimlclpal building 
codes In other words, a comprehensive and 
exhaustive study to be tmdortaken by the 
House—for the House I was very gratified 
when the House and Senate adopted that 
idea and at the close of the session author¬ 
ized a Joint housing investigation, although 
they did not adopt the specific resolution 
which I had introduced earlier 

As you all know, the Joint Committee on 
Housing has been holding hearings through¬ 
out the country In order to ascertain the 
extent of the housing shortage and Just why 
it exists Only last week the committee mot 
briefly In New York, and although they were 
unable to hear everyone who wished to speak 
on the subject. 1 am sure that the able pres- 
entation of city officials and civic groups 
made the grim story clear enough—as It had 
Indeed been made clear throughout the 
country—even In the time that was allotted 

As another aspect In getting tho facts and 
suggesting remedies, before I left for Europe 
this summer I spoke to a number of leaders 
at Columbia University, which Is in my dis¬ 
trict. in order to see whether that great edu¬ 
cational Institution could contribute its re¬ 
search facilities in ascertaining the causes 
and cures fur the housing shortage which has 
plagued our district and the country foi so 
long I am happy to be able to make this 
the occasion for the announcement that the 
legislative Drafting Research Fund of Colum¬ 
bia University, under the able and inspired 
guidance of Prof John Chamberlain, has 
undertaken to study various phases of the 
housing problem, and at this very moment 
they have not only accumulated and digested 
an Immense amount of information on hous¬ 
ing, but they are working toward concluding 
their study, with concrete proposals on sev¬ 
eral aspects of the housing problem which 
are basic to it Prof Harry Jones, of the 
Columbia University Law School faculty, who 
is directing the study, has decided to con¬ 
centrate on the following subjects* 

1 The question of "yield Insurance," which 
Is provided for in title 7 of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. This measure was written Inio 
the bill to encourage large-scale housing In¬ 
vestments by insurance companies and com¬ 
parable capital groups, but thus far it has 
not been favored by the very groups for 
which it was designed and Is said to be 
"unattractive" from their point of view 

2 Title 10 of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, the farm-housing title It would seem 
from what legal experts have said that this 
title Is the least finished provision In the 
bill and needs reconsideration 

3 Finally, the definition of tenant eligi¬ 
bility One of the things which has long 
plagued those who have tried to admlnlstj'r 
public housing. The Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund of Columbia University In¬ 
tends to make an exhaustive study of this 
question, and I believe that If we can come lo 
a satisfactory definition of tenant eligibility 
we will have done a lot In helping lo dissipate 
the opposition to public housing 

The approach of the piesent legislation on 
this apparently crucial issue Is the 20-percent 
gap device The legislative history suggests 
that the gap device has failed to satisfy either 
the opponents or the advocates of expanded 
public housing The records reveal substan¬ 
tial agreement among all congressional 
groups that the legitimate area of’ public 
housing Is the provision of decent, adequate 
accommodations for persons with Incomes so 
low that private housing cannot profitably 
provide for them. If this agreement on broad 
principle is a real agreement, as It appears to 
be. It would seem that the biggest single Job 
of legislative drafting Involved in the present 
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legislation Is to arrive at a formula whlcb 
will express the principles in a form accept¬ 
able to all, and yet will not be subject to the 
legitimate criticisms which have been di¬ 
rected at the gap formula. 

There Is no doubt In my mind that it Is 
the responsibility of the FedersU Government 
to provide housing for the lowest-lncome 
groups who cannot have decent accommoda¬ 
tions without it, and that is why It is so Im¬ 
portant for this crucial issue of tenant eligi¬ 
bility to be disposed of satisfactorily The 
Federal Government not only has this re¬ 
sponsibility to provide public housing for 
those with the lowest Incomes, but It must 
also do something to meet the now chronic 
housing problem of those In the middle-in¬ 
come brackets They can afford to pay for 
their own housing if it were available at 
reasonable levels but cannot and should not 
be forced to pay the Inflated prices which are 
being asked today 

Nor can all the blame be placed on private 
Industry for not providing this middle group 
with homing. Without seeing the final re¬ 
port which the Joint Committee on Homing 
will submit as a result of its investigation 
this fall. I believe, nevertheless, that the 
committee la likely to report that a multitude 
of things are responsible for the homing 
shortage—high material and labor costa, in¬ 
adequate buUdlng methods, restrictive build¬ 
ing codes, out-dated and Inadequate financ¬ 
ing techniques, restrictive labor practices, 
and distribution practices of miaterlal, men, 
and supplies. 

I think that time and study have shown 
that private Industry needs and even wants 
help so that It can provide middle-income 
families with homing. It would be foolhardy 
for the Federal Government to undertake 
a large-scale public-housing program for 
people In the middle-income brackets This 
would really be an encroachment upon pri¬ 
vate industry and would break down from the 
mere administrative load, if nothing else. 
But the Federal Government cannot shirk 
Its responsibility to help meet what is a 
wartime emergency, and it mmt take war- 
emergency measures to cope with it. 

Two steps are necessary. 

1 The Immediate enactment of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner national homing bill. 

2 A wartime housing program under which 
we will build homing for the middle-income 
groups Just as we built ships, planes, and 
tanks during the war. This means having the 
Federal Government help cover the cost of 
private construction through special tax 
benefits and amortization provisions for new 
construction for people of moderate Income. 
It means allocating scarce building materials 
where necessary it means enlisting the 
patriotic cooperation of material suppliers 
and of American labor Jmt as was done dur¬ 
ing the war on an emergency basis asking 
them to set aside normal working rules, reg¬ 
ulations. and practices for the emergency in 
order to accelerate new housing construc¬ 
tion. Such a program requires the Intensive 
cooperation of the States and municipalities. 

It means that instead of criticizing the 
public-housing title of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, which calls for aid in the con¬ 
struction of only 600,000 public-housing 
units for the lower-income groups, the pro¬ 
gram should be materially Increased and our 
sights raised. If the Federal Government 
will ask the construction industry, material 
suppliers and construction workers all to go 
forward together In an emergency program, 
public opinion will not permit any one group 
to hold-back any more than it did during the 
war. 

Finally, if enough housing cannot be made 
available In this way and an adequate pro¬ 
gram put under way, we must not be afraid 
to let the Federal Government subsidize 
home construction Just as we subsidize a 
farm crop to get more production. Our 
democracy must show that It has the abUlty 
to house the people and will not be defeated 


by its devotion to its own principles of private 
enterprise when facing a major emergency. 
It takes courage to make democracy a success, 
and exceptions to prove a rule. 

The housing problem cannot be considered 
apart from the general problem of Inflation, 
as skyrocketing costs are the root of the 
housing shortage. It Is true that the volume 
of construction of residential homes is in¬ 
creasing and has been increasing during the 
past several months, but so are costs. Last 
3 rear at this time construction material short¬ 
ages were a great problem but today this 
problem Is on the v/ay to being licked from 
the standpoint of supply but not from that 
of cost. Many dwellings are being put up 
today, but the very people for whom they 
were designed cannot afford to buy them 
except at the risk of their future economic 
stability. To saddle already hard-pressed 
veterans with highly Inflated new bousing 
would be equivalent to giving them a house 
with a time bomb embedded In its founda¬ 
tion. 

Unless we can do something about the gen¬ 
eral problem of inflation which Is sapping 
the financial reserves as well as the financial 
resources of our people, we will never really 
be able to solve the bousing shortage. Thie 
rhayor of New York City only last week said 
that It was Impossible for the city to accept 
bids made by private builders because pri¬ 
vate builders refused to make estimates with¬ 
out putting In a “financial cushion’' to pro¬ 
tect them against the possibility of rising 
costs during the period of construction. The 
city cannot and should not pay a premium 
for housing because of the unstable condi¬ 
tions which exist today, nor is it fair to ask 
industry to saddle Itself with a contract 
which may be Inadequate to meet the cost 
of construction when It has to deliver at 
some later date. In New York City voluntary 
efforts are being made to stabilize prices and 
labor costs for a period of from 2 to 2% years. 
No formal plan has yet been accepted In 
New York, but even If such a program Is 
adopted here In the city. It will do no more 
than to stabilize already very high costs. 

The problem of inflation Is overshadowing 
everything else In this country today and 
w** must attack high prices at the same time 
that we attack the housing problem if we 
are to succeed In the latter Unless we do 
the entire economic and social structure will 
sag and may coUapse. The program I have 
first outlined Is designed to get housing de¬ 
spite costs. But a correlative part of such a 
program is to pound away at costs. Local 
and national combinations, whether of ma¬ 
terialmen, distributors, contractors, or work¬ 
ers, or any combination of them which vic¬ 
timize the public must be smashed An 
aroused public opinion In our country always 
finds a way 

It is time that we got militant about hous¬ 
ing—^we have been too supine for too long. 
Let us go out and fight for passage of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, a war program 
for middle income new housing, and a re¬ 
versal of the high cost of housing construc¬ 
tion spiral and let us see that public ofllclals 
feel how deeply we feel about housing- 
through votes—and we will begin to get 
results. 


GOP Is Chaneiwed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK M.KARSTEN 

or MISSOUM 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20,1947 
Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 


lowing editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of November 19, 1947: 

OOP IB CHALLENGED 

RepubUcan reaction In Congress to Presi¬ 
dent Truxnan'B request for power to restore 
partial rationing, price and wage controls, 
has been violent and. we believe, not Justified 
by the facts. There is the suspicloa that, 
If an election year were not in the offing, 
opinion would have been much more tolerant 
of the President’s viewpoint, and needed 
legislation would have resulted. Ab the sit¬ 
uation Is now. there is no chance the White 
House recommendations on controversial 
Items will go beyond the debate stage In the 
special session, with scarcely brighter pros¬ 
pect for the regular session convening next 
January. This Is not only unfortunate, we 
believe It Is politically unwise. 

It Is charged that the Truman program 
Is a “step toward a completely totalitarian 
Nation’’; that it would mark the “end of 
economic freedom." These are the senti¬ 
ments of Senator Taft. Speaker Martin says 
the President called for a “colossal OPA." A 
dozen statements referred to planned econ¬ 
omy and regimentation, distasteful in any 
democracy. But an alternate program to 
stop Inflation was scarcely mentioned. Tnie, 
Senator Taft said that the cost of living 
could be controlled by cutting flown Govern¬ 
ment expenses, reducing taxes, curtailing 
private credit, controlling exports, and modi¬ 
fying the cost of the long-range MarshaU 
plan, but this was not a harsh departure 
from what the President included In his mes¬ 
sage, except for a tax cut, to which he is 
unalterably opposed, and the detaUs of eco¬ 
nomic aid to Europe. This doesn't appear to 
be a double-fisted assault on> Inflation. 

There was also talk about letting “free en- 
terprise” do the Job, about "more freedom 
and more production" Instead of "more con¬ 
trols and less production." Higher wages and 
higher prices are the Ingredients of inflation. 
More production is desirable, of course. It 
should be elementary to say that when pro¬ 
duction exceeds demand and eventually cre¬ 
ates surpluses, prices will be reduced and au¬ 
tomatically labor cannot clamor for higher 
wages with the plea of mounting living costs. 

But until the law of supply and demand 
is the regulatory factor In our economy, there 
should be limited and selective use of allo¬ 
cations, priorities and even rationing of Items 
In short supply. How else can order be re¬ 
stored amid the present confusion? And 
with this use of executive power which is, In 
fact, a continuance of restrictions normally 
confined to wartime, a natural concomitant 
Is a celling on wages, without which the at¬ 
tack on living costs is meaningless. 

It Is eminently desirable, of course, that 
America return to a program of free indus¬ 
trial competition as soon as possible. This la 
the democratic way. Anjrthlng that even 
smacks of totalitarianism Is utterly repre¬ 
hensible in ordinary times. But these are 
not ordinary times. Although the shooting 
has ended, we are Involved In the problems 
of war as deeply as we were when battles 
were being fought. We have a Job to do at 
home, a Job to do In Europe and the Far 
East. We cannot do that Job well If the peo¬ 
ple In this country are spending a dollar that 
la worth only 70 cents, which means that 
ultimately the consumer will be priced out 
of the market. The escalator must be 
stopped—and soon. 

The American people will not submit with¬ 
out bitter protest to complete price controls 
and rationing. Nor should there be such Im¬ 
position, because It Is not -necessary. But 
the President would confine his authority to 
a selective list where commodities are in 
short supply A Republican-controlled Con¬ 
gress should be able to prevent an expansion 
of this authority Into other categories If the 
President Indicated an ambition to go to¬ 
talitarian. as some fear We have sulllclent 
confidence In Mr. Truman’s common sense to 
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believe he wants no police state, and If be 
has Irresponelble and fanciful advlaers who 
have such deeigna he wUl «hake them off. 

The Etepubllcana now have President Tru« 
manh challenge. They have bitterly asaafled 
him. But crttlolsm of hte reoommendatlona 
Is not the answer. The cost-of-living index 
haa risen alarmingly during the past a years. 
It is atm going up. If the Etepublicana dont 
like what the Prmident proposes, then what 
have they to offer? If, after Mr. Truman has 
laid down his program, it is retuaed and next 
fall finds the Nation In a still higher inflation 
spiral because of Republican Impotency. it 
won't make much difference who is nomi¬ 
nated by the OOP for President. He won't 
be elected. Smart politics right now Is to 
bring that 70-cent dollar up to par. The 70- 
cent dollar is Mr. Truman's estimate. For 
most of us, it is considerably less, in the 
neighborhood of 65. 


TIm Ldbop>MiBafcneBt Act 


EXTENSION OF REfiCARKS 

H(»i. HOMER A. RAMEY 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP RSPEtBSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday, November 18,1947 
Mr. RAMEY. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
1 include herein the following article 
from the August 1947 issue of the Jour¬ 
nal of the American Bar Association: 

THK LABOa-lfAMAOKMCMT ACT. NXW LAW AS 
TO Evromrcx ano thk Boon; or Review 
(By Theodore R Zsennan, of the New York 
bar) 

(An urgent duty of American lawyers, 
alike whether they represent employers, labor 
organisations, or agencies charged with oO- 
cial relationships, is to do whatever they can 
to help make the new Taft-Hartley Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 work 
fairly. Justly, and effectively for the fulfill¬ 
ment of its purposes and the establishment 
of peace, fair dealing, law, and impartial ad¬ 
ministration, in the field of labor relations. 
A first step is an understanding of what this 
controversial measure does and does not do. 
For themselves, their clients, and the public, 
lawyers can do most to promote both imder- 
standing and cooperation. Mr Iserman's 
article is Intended as a contribution to those 
ends. The new act makes substantial 
changes in the law and the procedures. 
Some parts of It became effective upon its 
enactment; most of the amendments of the 
Wagner Act do not beconw effective until 
after August 22; other parts are operative at 
later dates or upon the expiration of con¬ 
tracts ill force. Mr. Iserman discusses prin¬ 
cipally several aspects of the act which have 
a slgxiiflcance even broader than their effects 
on labor relations law Changes arc made 
as to evidence and the weight of evidence, 
the lawful bases of decisions by the NLRB, 
he scope of Judicial review of NIJtB orders, 
tc. These expressly go beyond what is in 
he Administrative Procedure Act sponsored 
»y our association: they may portend pos- 
ible amendments of that act In any event, 
he relationship of provisions of the two acts 
hould interest many readers whose practice 
B not extensively as to labor matters. With 
he present article there could well be read: 
"NLRB Procedures. Effects of the Adminis¬ 
trative Procedure Act," by David Findltng, of 
the NLRB (January issue, p. 14); also the 
editorial In this Issue "The Second Step of 
Labor-Management Relations *' Mr Iser- 
mau was bom in Kansas, went to school in 
that State and Florida, was graduated from 
the University of Chicago In 1924, and ota- 


tined his J D degree tbem in 1926. praetioed 
law in France for 2 years, and has practiced 
law in New York City since 1928. He is a 
member of Ofur aasoelation and of the law 
firm of Rathbone, Perry. Kelley A Drye. His 
pievkniB contnimtlon to the Journal was In 
our December isaue (82 A B A J 675). He 
Is the author of Industrial Peace and the 
Wagner Act (Mcaraw-Hlll Book Co.—lgi?), 
reviewed in our March issue, page 264. As 
oounael for employers he testified before the 
Senate and House committees which were 
oonsideclng labor legisiation. and the charge 
was made in the Ck^reas that he had been 
oonaulted on both substance and drafts- 
numship as to the bUl which became law 
through bipartisan support over the veto 
of the President. Although by no means, 
disinterested, his exposition of provisions of 
the new lew, before they go Into effect, be¬ 
come a part of the contemporary recording 
of Interpretation and intent) 

Of all the clauses of the new Labor-Man¬ 
agement Relations Act of 1947,' probably 
none bolds greater interest for lawyers, and 
perhaps none is of greater general Impor- 
tanoe, than those that (1) change the make¬ 
up of the National Labor Relations Board, 
(2) revise ita prooedures. and (8) increase the 
power of the courts to review its findings. 

The new law in effect separates the Board’s 
prosecuting and deciding duties, vesting the 
former in a general counsel whom the Preid- 
dent appoints with the advice and consent 
of the Senate (sec 3 (d)). Thia Important 
reform should go far to end the widespread 
belief that as cocnffialnant. prosecutor. Judge, 
and Jury in its own caaee, the Board has 
tended to be unfair, and to restore confidence 
in the Board 

In the past, subordinate employees of 
NLRB, rather than Ite members, have In effect 
decided many oases, notwithstanding the 
ruling of the Supreme Oourt in Morgan v 
United States (298 U. S. 468, 480-1), and the 
Administrative Prooedure Act, both of which 
contemiAate that deciders themselves, rather 
than subordinates, shall consider cases be¬ 
fore them The new law requires NLRB to 
adopt this essential element of a fair hearing 
It forbids 8up«Tia<M« of trial examiners, who 
have not heard the witnesses or, ordinarily, 
read the reoorda and briefs, to review and re¬ 
vise reports and roGommendatlons of the 
trial examiners, and fOTblds a trial examinei 
to appear before membere of ttae Board pri¬ 
vately to Jxiatlfy and defenu his reports (sec 
4 (a)). Another clause abolishes the review 
section of the general counsel's ofiloe, con¬ 
sisting of Individuals who heretofore have 
prepared and sent to ell members of the 
Board identical memorandums that fre¬ 
quently were the basis on which the members 
decided the cases (sec. 4 (a)). The new law 
enlarges the NLRB from three to five mem¬ 
bers, permits them to sit in panels of three, 
and allows them such legal assistants as they 
need. It thus enables the NLRB to reduce 
Its backlog of cases and enables each mem¬ 
ber who aits on a case to give to it the Indl- 
vldxial attention that Congress expects (secs. 
3 (a). 3 <b)). 

PREPONOntANGE OF LEGAL EVIDENCE TO GOVERN 
SUIJHGB 

If the new law has in the hands of the 
NLRB and of the courts the effect that 
Congress intended, it will (a) require tho 
Board to act upon legal evidence, not hear¬ 
say, rumor, conjecture, assumed expertness, 
strained Inferences and inferences not based 
upon facts In the record; and (b) require 
the Board to decide according to the weight 
of the evidence, not contrary to it or accord¬ 
ing to preconceptions of the Board or of its 
staff 

Rules of evidence are to apply. 

The original Wagner Act said that In pro¬ 
ceedings before the Board the rules of evl- 


' Public Law 101, 80th Cong, ch 120, 1st 
sess. 


denee should not be controlUzig (sec 
(b)). While the Supreme Court oonstru* 
this to require tbe Board to rest its finding 
upon substantial evidence.* the Oourt h 
allowed to the Board great latitude In sayli 
what Is substantial* Besides permlttii 
the NLRB to go far In drawing inference 
from facts In the record, the Court has pe 
mltted It to draw Inferences from fac 
not in the record The board haa relU 
heavUy upon what it modestly calls the a 
pertness of its members, which often h 
been theoretic, If not nonexistent' And tl 
courts have gone so far in deferring to tl 
Board's assumed expertness as, in effect. ’ 
abdicate to the Board,* 

The House of Representatives, by H ; 
3020, amended section 10 (b) of the Wagn 
Act to say that proceedings before the Boai 
shall, so far as practicable, be conducted 
accordance with the rules of evidence a] 
pllcable In the district com^ of the Uniti 
States, adopted by the Supreme Oourt of tl 
United States pursuant to the act of June l 
1934 (U 8. C title 28, secs 728-B. 723-C 

In reporting this clause of H R 8020, 11 
Rouse Committee on Labor and Public Wf 
fare crltlcla»d decisions of the Suprer 
Court, and particularly the weight th 
courts have given to the Board’s “exper 
ness." and concluded (H Rept No 245, 80 
Cong., 1st sees., p. 41) 

"Requiring the Board to rest its rulln 
upon facts, not Inferences, cunjecturi 
background. Imponderables, and presum 
expertness will correct abiues under tl 
act." 

Although the Senate Committee on Ed 
cation and Labor likewise was critical of t' 
too great tendency on the part of t] 
courts not to disturb Board findings, t] 
Senate bill (8 1126) did not change tl 
clauses of the Wagner Act that deal wl 
evidence * The S^ate evidently expecti 
that another amendment, enlarging t; 
power of the courts to re^w decisions 
tho Board, would to some extent impro 
procedures before the Board 

In conference, however, the Senate co 
ferees adopted the language of H. R. 30 
to make the ordinary rules of evidence app 
cable BO far as practicable. 

Congress evidently eqMCts the NLRB ai 
its trial examiners to apply the rules of 
dence in the somewhat loose way that Judg 
and referees apply them In sitting wlthoi 
Juries, and it seems to have adxipted the s 
far-as-practlcable phrase in order not 
cause the NLRB embarrassment by reason 
diversity in the rules of evidence in the vai 
ous States. 

Senator Taft, In discussing this clau 
after the conferees adopted it. said th 
"widespread abuse of Its latitude in admJ 
ting evidence was prevalent in the early hi 
tory of the Board", but he stated his unde 
standing that it is the "current practice 
the Board in Its hearings generally to follt 
the rules of evidence prevailing In t 
courts " 

Insofar as evidence in the record of NLRI 
cases Is concerned. Senator Taft’s unde 
standing of the Boards current practice 

* Consolidated Edison Co, v AT L R B <3 
U 8 187 (1938)). 

L R B V Columbian Enameling 
Stamping CO (306 U S 292 (1039)): Intern 
tional Association of Machinists v N L R 
(311 U S 72 (1940)); N. L R B v Autom 
five Maintenance Machine Co (315 U S 2 
(1942)); Foote Bras Gear dr Machine Corp 
NLRB (311 U S 620 (1940)) Repubi 
Aviation Corp v N t R B (324 U 8 7 
(1944)). 

*T. R Iserman. Industrial Peace and tl 
Wagner Act McGtaw-IiiJl Book Co, Nc 
York (1947) 

"N L JE B v Standard Otl Co (138 Pe 
(2d) 885 (1043)) 

"Senate Report No 105 80th Cong 1 
seas , p 26 
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to an extent correct. Howeyer. the Board 
often departs from this practice, even as to 
evidence that appears In the record, admit¬ 
ting evidence that would not stand up In 
court, as well as opinions of witnesses on 
matters concerning which opinion evidence 
Is not called for or admissible and concern¬ 
ing which the witnesses are not quallfled to 
testify. On the other hand, the NLRB fre¬ 
quently has excluded admissible evidence, as 
when It denies to employees the right to 
testify as to the effect upon them of acts 
that the Board assumes were coercive. To 
the extent that. In such ways as these, the 
NLRB has departed from the rules of evi¬ 
dence In admitting and excluding It. the 
new law will modify the Board's practice 

In an even more important way, the 
NLRB departs from the rules of evidence In 
the weight It gives to matters not In the 
record, notably Its own expertness In the 
form of strained or unsupported Inferences, 
presumptions, and conjectures The state¬ 
ment of the House managers that accom¬ 
panied the report of the conference com¬ 
mittee again makes clear the Intent of Con¬ 
gress on the Board's expertness (H. Rept 610, 
80th Cong. 1st seas ). 'The statement says 
(p. 63): 

“If the Board is required, so far as prac¬ 
ticable, to act only on legal evidence, the 
substitution, for example, of assumed ‘ex- 
pertness' for evidence will no longer be 
possible '* 

There rarely is reason In cases before the 
NLRB for expert testimony. When there 
Is use for it. in the future It must come 
from persons who on the record have quali¬ 
fied themselves as experts, and who have 
subjected themselves to cross-examining; It 
may not come full blown from the minds of 
the Board's members 

Another rule of evidence that the new 
law writes Into the Wagner Act affects cases 
before the Board In an Important way. This 
is the free-speech clause (sec 8 (c)). This 
says that expressing or publishing any views, 
arguments, or opinion shall neither con¬ 
stitute nor be evidence of an unfair labor 
practice if the statement does not threaten 
or promise a benefit. In the past, the 
NLRB has held statements by employers that 
It regarded as antlunlon to be unfair, or 
It has used such statements to bolster an 
otherwise flimsy case, or as background ma¬ 
terial In the light of which It held other 
acts to be unfair This no longer Is possible 

The weight of evidence shall be control¬ 
ling. An equally Important change In the act 
concerns the weight that the NLRB must 
give to the evidence. In the past, it has 
been free to decide as It chose, subject only 
to the rule that It must have In the record 
what the courts would regard as substan¬ 
tial evidence on which to rest Its findings. 
It could seize upon trivialities, anything 
more than a scintilla or modicum of evi¬ 
dence, and rest its findings upon that, not¬ 
withstanding that Incontrovertible evidence, 
and a mass of It. was the other way. This 
the NLRB at times did, Invariably, In order 
to hold against employers 

Congress found that rulings such as these 
resulted In what the courts described as 
“shocking Injustices,'' findings “overwhelm¬ 
ingly opposed by the evidence" or that “strain 
our credulity," and “remarkable discrimina¬ 
tion" on the part of the NLRB In believing 
Its own witnesses and In disbelieving others.^ 

To correct these abuses of the Board's 
powers, the House bill and the conference 
report amended section 10 (c) of the Wagner 
Act to require the Board to decide cases 
upon the preponderance of the evidence. 
Of this clause, the House managers in their 


7 Wilson & Co.v N L R. B (126 Fed. (2d) 
114, 117 (C. C. A. 7, 1942)); N. L. R. B. v. 
Columbia Produota Corp (141 Fed (2d) 687 
(C C A 2, 1944 )), N.L.R.B V. Union Paciflo 
Stages, Inc, (99 Fed. (2d) 153 (C. C. A. 8, 
1938)). 


statement on the conference report (p. 64) 
said: 

“Making the preponderance test a statu¬ 
tory requirement will, It Is believed, have 
Important effects. For example, evidence will 
not be considered as meeting the preponder¬ 
ance test merely by drawing of expert In¬ 
ferences therefrom, where It would not meet 
that test otherwise. Again, the Board's deci¬ 
sions should show on their face that the stat¬ 
utory requirement has been met—they should 
Indicate an actual weighing of the evidence, 
setting forth the reasons for believing this 
evidence and disbelieving that, for according 
greater weight to this ev'dence than to that, 
for drawing this Inference rather than that. 
Immeasurably Increased respect for decisions 
of the Board should result from this provi¬ 
sion." 

The provisions ought, also, to Improve the 
quality of the decisions 

THE NEW LAW INCREASES THE COtTRTS' POWBXS 

AND ounxs or revuw 

What for a few years may prove to be one 
Of the most controversial clauses of the new 
law is that which increases the powers of the 
circuit courts of appeal to review rulings of 
the NLRB. Its purpose is clear. To give to 
the courts full power to review all questions 
of law, even when they Involve also questions 
of fact, and a real rather than a fictitious 
power to review findings of fact. 

The original Wagner Act provided that the 
circuit courts, to which go petition- to en¬ 
force decisions of the Board or to review 
them, should regard findings of the Board 
as conclusive if supported by evidence. This 
meant evidence of the kind that In NLRB 
cases the Supreme Court has held was sub¬ 
stantial The House. In H R 3020. amended 
sections 10 (e) and 10 (f) of the Wagner Act 
to make the Board's findings conclusive un¬ 
less It appeared to the court that the findings 
were (1) against the manifest weight of the 
evidence, or (2) not supported by substantial 
evidence. This clause would. In effect, have 
given the circuit courts In NLRB cases power 
such as they now have In other cases to re¬ 
view findings of trial courts and of referees 
(H Rept No. 246, supra, p 69). 

'The Senate committee In its bill provided 
that ' findings of the Board with respect to 
questions of fact If supported by substantial 
evidence on the record considered as a whole 
shall be conclusive ” 

The House conferees accepted this clause. 
Instead of Insisting upon their own manifest 
weight of the evidence test, and the clause 
appears in the new law 

This exact language does not appear In 
any other statute or, so far as extensive re¬ 
search discloses. In any reported case The 
legislative history of the clause, when studied 
carefully, throws considerable light on what 
Congress intended the language to mean. 

Senator Morse stated during th^ debate on 
the Senate bill (S. 1126) that he and Senator 
Ives were the authors of the clause. Speak¬ 
ing on May 13. he took the view that the 
clause made applicable to findings of the 
Labor Board “the same rules regarding Judi¬ 
cial review • * * as are provided for in 

the Administrative Procedure Act " 

Whatever Senator Morse's view was when 
he made his statement. It Is clear that Con¬ 
gress did more than adopt the rule on Judicial 
review that appears In the Administrative 
Procedure Act. In the first place. Senator 
Morse made his statement concerning a bill 
that at the time did not have In It the clauses 
on the rules of evidence and on the pre¬ 
ponderance of the evidence which are not 
in the Administrative Procedure Act but do 
appear In the Labor-Management Relations 
Act as Congress passed It. Furthermore, both 
the House and the Senate appear to have 
been unwilling to make the terms, not yet 
Judicially construed, of the Administrative 
Procedure Act applicable to decisions of the 
NLRB, and most unwilling to do so If, as 


one school of thought contends. It does not 
enlarge the Court's powers.* 

Even before the conference committee 
amended sections 10 (b), 10 (e), and 10 (f). 
the majority of the Senate committee clearly 
Indicated a pmiiose to nullify decisions of 
the Supreme Coiui: upholding rulings of the 
NLRB that Involved mixed questions of law 
and fact and other decisions In which the 
Court allowed great latitude to the NLRB in 
making findings not based on evidence (Sen¬ 
ate Rept. No. 106, p. 26). 

After the Senate had accepted the House 
clauses on the rules of evidence and on the 
preponderance of the evidence. Senator Taft, 
chairman of the Senate committee and a 
member of the conference committee, stated 
that the new clause "gave additional author¬ 
ity to the courts In review of Board cases ” 

The statement of the House managers on 
the conference report (pp. 66-66) Is even 
more explicit. It points out that the new 
clauses on the rules of evidence and on the 
preponderance of the evidence will "In and 
of themselves, give rise to questions of law 
which the courts will be called upon to de¬ 
termine “ 

The courts, the statement says, “will be 
under a duty to see that the Board observes 
the provisions of the earlier sections, that It 
does not Infer facts that are not consistent 
with evidence In the record, and that it does 
not concentrate on one element of proof to 
the exclusion of others without adequate ex¬ 
planation of Its reasons for disregarding or 
discrediting the evidence that Is In conflict 
with Its findings." 

In other words, while sections 10 (e) and 
10 (f) require the courts to scrutinize the 
record to see If there la substantial evi¬ 
dence, sections 10 (b) and 10 (c) require 
them to determine, as matter of law, whether 
the NLRB In deciding Its cases has followed 
the rules of evidence and has acted In accord¬ 
ance with the preponderance of the evidence. 

The statement of the House managers says 
that the new power of review, as well as the 
earlier changes, "precludes the substitution 
of expertness for evidence In making deci¬ 
sions," and continues; 

“While the Administrative Procedure Act 
Is generally regarded as having (been) in¬ 
tended to require the courts to examine deci¬ 
sions of administrative agencies far more 
critically than has been their practice In the 
past, by reason of a conflict of opinion as to 
whether It actually does so, a conflict that 
the courts have not resolved, there was In¬ 
cluded, both in the House bill and In the 
Senate amendment, language making It clear 
that the act gives to the courts a real power 
of review " 

The language of the new law as enacted 
supports fully the statement of Senator Taft 
and the statement of the House managers 
The courts clearly are under a duty to deter- 
mine whethehr evidence on which the NLRB 
rests Its findings Is legal evidence, whether 
It is substantial, and whether the findings 
are consistent with the preponderance or 
greater weight of the evidence. 

The emphasis that the committees of both 
th9 Senate and the House placed upon rul¬ 
ings of the NLRB that involve mixed ques¬ 
tions oi law and of fact adds significance to 
their using the phrase "with respect to ques- 
tions of fact," In saying what findings shall 
be conclusive. Clearly, this means that, as 
to questions of law and as to the legal aspects 
of mixed questions, the courts shall have full 
and complete power of review 'They need 
no longer consider the Board expert, either 
on questions of fact or on conclusions of 
law, except as to matters that the act ex¬ 
pressly commmlts to the Board's discretion; 
and even as to these matters they can, under 
the Administrative Procedure Act, correct 
abuses of the Board's discretion. 


■NLRB Procedures: Effects of the Admin¬ 
istrative Procedure Act. 38 A. B. A. J. 14 
(January 1947). 
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Who are employoM. what acts tnterftro 
with, restrain, or coerce employees, Whether 
or not an employer dominates a union, and 
many others, all become questions on which 
the courts are as expert as the Board. Even 
under the old act, at least one court dis¬ 
agreed with a finding by the HUEUS that a 
bargaining unit was appropriate.* Whethw 
under the amended act the courts now wlU 
more freely review rulings ot the MliBB 
on bargaining units and as to what remedies 
will effectuate the policies of the Wagner Act 
remains to be seen. 

It is significant also that the evidence must 
be on the record. This strongly fortifies the 
view, expressed In the House managers’ state¬ 
ment. that expertness, presumptions, and in¬ 
ferences that do not rest on evidence in the 
record no loxiger will be enough to support 
findings of the Board. Authorizing the 
courts to determine whether the record con¬ 
sidered as a whole supports the Board’s find¬ 
ings is consistent with requiring the NLRB 
to decide according to the preponderance of 
the evidence, and should lead to the courts' 
correcting its rulings when the NLRB discards 
strong evidence In favor of flimsy evidence, 
or when it gives little evidence more weight 
than much, or when it decides on shreds and 
patches, not on the record as a whole. 
OTHXE XMFOBTANT CLAUSBS OF THE 1947 ACT 

The now law corrects a number of rulings 
that the NLRB has made in the past, most 
of which it probably would not have made 
had the new clauses we have Just cxomlned 
been in effect. Among these are rulings that 
supervisors, whom the Wagner Act by its 
tcims defines as employers, are at the same 
time employees; that guards may subject 
themselves to control by unions of the men 
they police: that the NLRB may discriminate 
against independent unions and against craft 
unions; that employers are responsible for 
unauthorized acts of ogents and even of 
strangers. 

Other important clauses require unions 
to bargain, define unfair practices by them 
end provide remedies for the practices, cor¬ 
rect procedures of the Board in certifying 
bargaining agents, limit compulsory union¬ 
ism, require unions to report on their in¬ 
ternal affairs, discourage Communist lead¬ 
ership of unions, put a six months’ statute 
of limitations upon unfair practices, make 
explicit the right of employees to refrain 
from engaging in collective activities as well 
as the right to engage in them, increase the 
suability of unions, limit political activities 
of unions and of corporations, provide reme¬ 
dies for strikes that create national emer- 
gencioB, limit pasrments to unions by em¬ 
ployers, and forbid strikes by Government 
employees. Except in so far as the new 
clauses on procedures may preclude the 
NLRB from holding employers to be guilty of 
tmfalr labor practices when they are not 
guilty, the new law does not in any way 
relieve employers of the duty to respect rights 
of employees under the act. Rather. It In¬ 
creases that duty. 

With some problems, the new law does not 
deal effectively; with others It does not deal 
at all. It sets up a Joint Committee of Con¬ 
gress to study them. 

TXMXTABUC OF THB TAKXMO XFFXCT OF FAKTS 
OF THX ACT 

Although the President may appoint with¬ 
out delay the two new members of the NLRB 
and Its general counsel the clauses on evi¬ 
dence and procedure, and most of the other 
amendments of the Wagner Act, do j[iot be¬ 
come effective until August 2Z. The Board 
has already Instructed its Field Division to 
conform many of their practices to the new 
law. It has discontinued prehearing elec¬ 
tions and is not proceeding with caees in¬ 
volving unions of foremen. 


• N. L. B. B. V. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
(146 Fed. (Sd) 718). 


XnstniotKme of this sort should allay fears 
that NLRB will show the same reluctance 
to carry out the purpose of the new law 
as It lAowed In caning out the Administra¬ 
tive Procedure Act.** At least one member 
of the old Board has favored many objects 
of the new law; the others have indicated a 
wish to make it work. One of the purposes 
of the Congrees in increasing the size of the 
NLRB was to have on It men in sympathy 
with Ita objects. The members new and old 
will probably be guided largely by the Intent 
of Congress as it appears in the legislative 
history of the law. As far as proceedings 
before NLRB are concerned, therefore, I 
think that the new law ought to be fairly 
effective. Some subordinate employees in 
the field, who have taken an emotional or 
political Interest in their work, may be some¬ 
what le«s than whole-hearted in carrying 
out the spii'it of the new law. In time any 
such condition should correct Itself. 

Certifications of bargaining agents that 
Issue under Ibe old act before August 22 re¬ 
main in effect for a year, or If, on or before 
that date, an employer has made a contract 
with the union, the certificate remains in 
effect until the contract expires or imtll 
August 22. 1948, whichever la sooner. 

Contracts that call for forms of compulsory 
unionism that the new law does not permit 
may continue in effect until their original 
term expires if they were made before June 
23, 1947. If they are made between June 23 
and August 22. and if their term Is for a 
year, they continue In effect for their term. 
Such contracts may not bo extended. 

Contracts calling for the Involuntary de¬ 
duction or check-off of union dues (1. e., 
without individually signed authorizations 
by the employees) are Invalid if they are 
mode after June 28. All such contracts, 
whenever made, are invalid after July 1, 
1948. Employer performance of such con¬ 
tracts when they are invalid may result In 
fines and Imprisonment. 

Generally speaking, other clauses of the 
new law took effect on June 23, 1947, when 
the Congress passed it over the President’s 
veto. 

On the whole, the law Is moderate. Its 
clauses received careful study. Many of 
them had passed one or both Houses of Con¬ 
gress in earlier years. Although unions gen¬ 
erally express objection to the law, people of 
experience do not see In it grounds for their 
fears. On the contrary, there la reason to be¬ 
lieve that in the long run advantage to the 
union movement will lesult from equalizing 
its relations with management and from pro¬ 
tecting it against some of the people within 
it who, by their excesses, at times have 
brought discredit upon parts of It. 


Sales of Permaneiit War Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAMJ. MILLER 

OF OONNBCTXCTTr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, this noon I introduced a bill to 
prevent further sales of permanent war 
housing in areas where rent control is 
still in effect. Sales In those areas would 
be prohibited as long as the Rent Con¬ 
trol Act of 1947 remains in effect. Un¬ 
less this bill becomes law, we face a very 

3*Bee NLRB Proeedurea: Effects of tbs Ad¬ 
ministrative Procedure Act, David Flnd- 
llng, of NLRB. 83 A, B, A. J. X4 (January 
1947). 


critical situation in central Connecticut, 
as well as in all communities where rents 
are Impossible to find and where we have 
built so-called permanent war housing. 

In only 12 Connecticut communities 
there are at present 3.807 families living 
in permanent war housing. There are 
also 11,706 families trying to secure a 
rent in these projects. If the recent or¬ 
der setting forth the procedure to be fol¬ 
lowed in the sale of Lanham Act housing 
is carried out, about three-fourths of 
the families now residing in these proj¬ 
ects will be subject to removal at the end 
of a 90-day notice. I doubt if there are 
25 houses, fiats or apartments for rent 
within a radius of 25 miles of the city 
of Hartford. 

There is no good reason for the Imme¬ 
diate sale of these projects. There are 
no subsidies involved. The communities 
receive ample funds in lieu of taxes, and 
the projects are In fact self-liquidating. 
Further, these housing projects contain 
the only rental property for which there 
is any veterans’ preference. To say that 
veterans not now residing in these proj¬ 
ects should be given first priority in the 
purchase of these homes would be all fine 
If there were any place to which we could 
move the nonveteran families now resid¬ 
ing in such projects. 

Most of the veterans with whom I 
have talked, who are contemplating the 
purchase of one of these homes, will tell 
you quite frankly that they would rather 
not make the purchase but it is the only 
way they can be sure of maintaining a 
roof over the heads of their families. 

At the prices these homes are offered 
for sale the veteran Is not getting a bar¬ 
gain. In many cases he will simply as¬ 
sume the support of a white elephant. 
Many of them are poorly built, are not in 
accord with the local building codes, and 
in some cases they do not come up to the 
State health standards. These faults 
may mean heavy expenses for the pur¬ 
chaser in the very near future. 

Even though nothing but emergency 
legislation may be considered in the 
present session, I feel very strongly that 
the bill I have Introduced is an emer¬ 
gency measure. Keeping a roof over the 
heads of thousands of American families 
Is just as important and much more our 
responsibility than guaranteeing shelter 
for families abroad. 

I hope the House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee will give early consid¬ 
eration to the bill I have introduced to¬ 
day. 


ResolotioiM of Wayne County (Iowa) 
Farm Bnrean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20,1947 
Ntr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I desire to present the resolutions 
adopted by the Farm Bureau administra¬ 
tion of Wayne County, Iowa, as adopted 
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in the recent county convention of this 
group, to the end that all Members of 
Congress may know the position our 
farmers are taking on great State and 
National issues. The resolutions are as 
follows: 

Waynb Counit Fabm Buwcau Resolutions, 
1947 

We, the members of the Wayne County 
resolutions committee, after due considera¬ 
tion present the following resolutions for the 
approval of the members of the Wayne Coun¬ 
ty Farm Bureau These are basi^ upon a 
summary of township resolutions and the 
work of the county committee after due con¬ 
sideration : 

"NATIONAL BESOLUnONS 

*'l Parity We favor a long-range farm 
program completely written before the end of 
the 1848 assembly, and then changed as need 
arises Hals should Include a parity formula 
taking in consideration the cost of farm labor 
and based on a moving scale which uses the 
preceding 10 years. 

"2 We believe we should keep and im¬ 
prove the present farm program and do not 
favor discarding it for some new. tmtrled pro¬ 
gram that has not been worked out. 

"3. We favor the Farm Bureau stand on 
high-analyala fertilizer and recommend In¬ 
creased efforts be made to get the fertilizer 
for Iowa 

"4. We find conflicting opinions relative to 
a general coordination plan; however, we 
favor coordination of agencies wherever the 
interests of the economy and efficiency can be 
better served, as a means of protecting these 
programs from critical public opinion result¬ 
ing from overlapping functions and duties. 

"5. We encourage the studying of an In¬ 
tensive research program In regard to the 
development of atomic power; however, we 
favor the United States retaining the full 
control of atomic explosives until such a time 
as It is safe to release them for the peace of 
the world. 

"STATE nESOLUTIONS 

"0. We recommend to the special commit¬ 
tee appointed by the governor studying Iowa 
roads that they give first consideration to 
farm-to-market roads, and that the cost 
of financing an expanded road program be 
paid with gasoline taxes, motor license fees, 
and the ($41,000,000?) worrying the State 
officials We would like to recommend to 
the committee the following three-point pro¬ 
gram. First, each county tax the maximum 
amount on property allowed by law; sec¬ 
ond. county engineer be approved by the 
highway commission; third, a long-range 
program of each county’s farm-to-market 
roads that would take Into consideration 
the most used roads, said roads to be built 
to standard specifications When each 
county has complied with this program, they 
will be eligible for State road funds to be 
distributed on an equalization policy 

"7 We commend the last Iowa General 
Assembly for having returned State Income 
collections to 100 percent 

"0. We favor legislation to reimburse the 
counties from the Slate general fund for all 
soldier exemptions 

"9 We recommend the top priority for 
available State aid should be given to the 
agricultural land tax credit fund to make 
effective the 15-mIll celling on property 
taxes for school purposes levied against farm 
land In tracts of over 10 acres. 

"10. Wo favor the continuance of the 
money and credit tax 

"11. We commend the State legislature for 
the progress made In school legislation, how¬ 
ever, much remains to be done before we 
should be satisfied with our efforts. We rec¬ 
ommend that 35 percent of school costs be 
paid by State aid 

"12. We recommend a minimum county 
appropriation of $6,000 to all counties in the 


State be made to carry on extension work. 
We reconmmend to the State extension serv¬ 
ice a better c^portunlty be given county ex¬ 
tension directors tar advancement In ex¬ 
tension eervice. 

"13. Since the problem of flood control is 
by nature too large to be solved on a county 
level, it becomes a problem of the State and 
Nation. We ask the aid of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in carrying on an ex¬ 
tensive program for this purpose. 

"14. We recommend that Congress give due 
consideration to appropriations to complete 
REA lines and especially to the erection of 
power lines." 

F A. Baksk, Chairman, 
Mrs Habvet Clovek, 

Rot Habt. 

Ivan Gibbs, 

Clabbncx Dodson. 


The Preiident’i Meisage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALZrOBNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, 'November 20,1947 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, In ac¬ 
cordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which has been granted, I am 
Includlni^ In the Congressional Record a 
copy of an editorial from the November 
18, 1947, Issue of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, of Richmond, Va. 

In my opinion, this statement very 
clearly indicates the essence of the 
administration’s paradoxical proposals 
to this body: 

A fotpoubbi or inconsistencies 

Mr. Truman has asked Congress to certify 
a contradiction. He has urged it to approve 
the Imposition of drastic Government con¬ 
trols upon the American economy In order 
to prove to the "weak of faith” among the 
nations that a free economy Is preferable to 
an economy hampered by state regulations. 

Mr. Tiuman only recently said that wage 
and price controls "savor of the police state” 
and that he did not contemplate a return to 
such devices To what specific events of the 
last few weeks may we attribute the com¬ 
plete reversal of his convictions? 

Instead of calling for the utmost Ingenuity 
In arriving at a solution to the problems 
posed by foreign aid and Inflation, and In¬ 
stead of appraising alternatives, he bids the 
American people to resign thomselvcs to what 
he now conceives to be Inevitable. 

With blithe disregard for the lessons of 
experience, he proposes a solution expediently 
acceptable only to politicians. He tells us 
that this problem can be solved only by our 
granting more power to Government, by sub¬ 
mitting to bureaucratic d/rectives. 

Does he expect us to remain oblivious to the 
injuries which the system of free enterprise 
would suffer by having this wedge driven Into 
its foundations? In asking us to accept 
his power program for the duration of this 
emergency, he conveniently Ignores the fact 
that history has been, and always will be, 
an endless chain of emergencies which the 
state will always be eager to solve by assum¬ 
ing more and more power over the lives of 
its citizens. 

The President admits that the controls be 
seeks are drastic. He says that they would 
be imposed only upon basic commodities 


In short supplyt such as food, clothing, fuel, 
and rent; he reassures us that price ceilings 
and rationing would not be needed for staple 
food and clothing Items that are not scarce 

He would have us believe, In other words, 
that the American economy consists of a 
series of watertight compartments, and that 
the price and wage levels within those Iso¬ 
lated compartments have no effect whatever 
upon each other, an assumption utterly re¬ 
futed by the bewildering ramifleations of 
wartime controls 

In October 104S Mr Truman made the 
headlines with the fantastic contention that 
national prosperity could be promoted by 
raising per-hour wages (already Inflated by 
war) and that this could be done without 
raising prices and without further hamper¬ 
ing production. In his message yesterday 
Mr. Truman executed an about-face. He said 
that wages would also have to be controlled, 
but he took the edge off that admission by 
adding that In all fairness, he thought there 
would be few occasions for the u’oe of such 
wage controls He said this, presumably fully 
aware that organized labor is at this very 
moment planning aggressive spring cam¬ 
paigns for an Increase In wages. 

A few weeks ago he endorsed the findings 
of his Council of Economic Advisers, which 
pooh-poohed the charge that foreign aid 
exports In the postwar years had created 
scarcities largely responsible for Inflation at 
home. Although he skirts the issue, he Im¬ 
plies that we cannot prevent or halt Inflation 
caused by those exports (according to the 
Harriman report) without submitting again 
to wartime rationing and price controls. 

The Harriman Committee on Foreign Aid 
assured us only a week or so ago, that ex¬ 
ports to needy European cotmtries in 1948 
would actually be less than this year’s. We 
had no rationing and price control this year. 
Yet with less exports, and with production 
at the same or possibly higher levels in 1948, 
we are asked to accept drastic Government 
controls. 

At the time of the Nourse report, the Pres¬ 
ident attributed inflation to the vast Increase 
of national buying power. Yet that buying 
power was Increased because of an all-time 
high in cmplojmaent, the happy consumma¬ 
tion of the "full employment" pbUcy which 
has been so ardently embraced by Mr. Tru¬ 
man and his economic advisers. 

In the face of all these patent Incongru¬ 
ities. we are a'=ked to take for granted that 
the Ills arising from our Inflationary pros¬ 
perity can be cured only one way. namely, by 
giving Mr. ’Truman the wartime powers en¬ 
joyed by his predecessor, by once again en¬ 
trusting our economic destinies, for an In¬ 
definite period, to bureaucratic controls 
which because of the unrealistic policies up¬ 
on which they were based, resulted In wide¬ 
spread inequities and abuses. 

During the war years the compulsion of 
patriotism helped to enforce controls There 
is no such compulsion In peacetime, and far 
less inclination to accept restrictions which 
ore often absurd and unfair. As a rebult 
black markets would flourish, ns they do in 
Europe today. 

The administration policy makers ere most 
emphatic In assuring European governments 
that the first step toward rehabilitation of 
their war-wrecked economies calls for re¬ 
vision of their monetary systems. Tills can 
only be done, they are told, by taking the 
bull by the horns and lotting nature take 
Its course, that is to say, by relinquishing 
the artificial pricing of money, and letting It 
find Its own level. But Mr. Truman says that 
Inflation within our own country can be 
halted only by controls, that is, by creating 
artificial money values. 

What arc wo to believe? We can only hope 
that there Is enough genuine statesmanship 
In Congress to point out the Inconsistencies 
in the Preslaent’s mejssage, and to propose 
reasonable, workable alternatives. 
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Retolnlioii PetiBonlng Congreit T« Gnuit 
Powers to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation To Purchase GI Loans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGIA L LUSK 

or NSW MEXICO 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I ‘ 
include the following resolution: 

"Whereas the demand for OI loans is such 
that under the real-estate lending powers 
of the New Mexico banks It Is impossible 
for adequate service to be given to the de¬ 
mands of veterans for Ol loans; and 

"Whereas the New Mexico Bankers Asso¬ 
ciation feels that it is most important that 
veterans of World War II be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to provide themselves with adequate 
housing; and 

"Whereas at the present time there Is no 
adequate secondary market for GI loans: 
Now, therefore, be It 

•’Resolved, That the New Mexico bankers 
Association hereby goes on recoid as favoring 
the reestablishment by Congress of the neces¬ 
sary powers by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to purchase GI loans from banks 
and other lending agencies; and be It further 

•'Resolved, That Congress Is further peti¬ 
tioned hereby to enact such legislation and 
to make such appropriations as will make ef¬ 
fective the powers of the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation to purchase GI loans; und 
be It further 

••Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen representing the State of New 
Mexico, and also that copies hereof be sent 
to the Veterans' Administration in Washing¬ 
ton so that such congressional representa¬ 
tives and the Veterans' Administration may 
be advised that the New Mexico Bankers As¬ 
sociation Is ready and willing to cooperate 
In every way possible In making GI loans, 
provided an adequate secondary market Is 
provided for the handling of such loans." 

It is hereby certified by the undersigned 
duly elected and qualified executive secre¬ 
tary of the New Mexico Bankers Association, 
having custody and control of the records of 
such association, that the above and fore¬ 
going resolution was adopted at a meeting of 
the executive committee of said association 
on the 25th day of October 1947, and the 
foregoing Is a true and correct copy oi said 
resolution as the same appears of record on 
the minutes of said executive committee. 

Dated at Albuquerque, N. Mex., this 3d day 
of November 1947. 

Margaret Barnes. 

Executive Secretary. 


Goofy Gossip 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday the President of Uie United 
States addressed a Joint session of Con¬ 


gress, setting forth his plan for solving 
the ills of the world. 

I appreciate the great amount of ad¬ 
vice he has received from both foreign 
and American sources, but in my opinion 
this message does not reflect the true 
views of the man on the street. 

Back in my home town we have a 
grocer-philosopher who publishes a 
weekly column known as Goofy Gossip. 

I submit this week’s column as represent¬ 
ing the views of these forgotten people 
we were elected to represent: 

OOOFT GOSSIV 

From what I read In the papers and maga- 
Elnes and hear over the radio, 1 don't suppose 
that If I add my 10 cents' worth It is going 
to make much difference, but It will express 
mine and many of my customers' views. 

Poultryless Thursday? This deal has been 
recognized as a sad mistake. Mr Luckman 
possibly found out that live chickens sent 
him ate grain that should have gone to the 
starving countries. A chicken on the dinner 
table eats no grain and helps relieve the 
claimed meat shortage 

Meatless Tuesday? If present prices con¬ 
tinue, we will not have to worry about the 
talked of meat rationing People's pocket- 
books will control that. Many families can¬ 
not afford to buy meat now. It has been 
stcakless Tuesday for a great many people 
for some time and It will be stewless Tues¬ 
day unless something Is done about prices 

V7e are told that we have millions of 
bushels of wheat that we did not know we 
had That la good news It is about time 
that somebody found It out There are many 
families here In the good old United States of 
America that are not getting what they 
should have to keep our recognized standard 
of living One-third of every dollar for taxes 
and we are told that if taxes are reduced It 
will cause Inflation I wonder what we are 
having If it Is not Inflatlo^i It all sounds 
crazy to me 

We must recognize the situation overseas 
as serious and we are told that we must feed, 
the hungry to keep them from communism 
No one wants to see people starve but I 
sometimes wonder If we are not setting up a 
world-wide WPA You are not going to stop 
communism by feeding a Communist. If he 
believes In communism he will eat our food 
and stm be a Communist. If be believes in 
communism that is his privilege Just as much 
as It Is my privilege to believe In democracy. 
Let’s not kid ourselves Into believing that 
we are going to be the woild's savior. We 
should help the unfortunates get on their 
feet so they can once more support them¬ 
selves and see that they get that which It 
takes to make them self-supporting, but they 
should be made to prepare themselves. 

An individual constantly supported be¬ 
comes inert and resents the benefactor when 
that support stops. That principle applies 
to nations as well. Friendships were never 
built on dollars. 

If the powers to be would listen to the 
housewives that stand In line at the grocery 
stores, as I see them every day, with a $5 bill 
that gets only half what that $5 should buy, 
then a lot of our troubles could be solved. 
Let's give some thought to keeping our people 
happy and contented and there should be 
no need to worry about communism at home. 
All this jiut does not make sense In sup¬ 
posedly the richest and most productive 
country In the world. Enough said. Btoybe 
I have said too much. If so, come in and tell 
me what you think. This Is stUl a govern¬ 
ment of the people 

So long 'til next time. 

Layton Colo Btcaaox, 

B. M. Anderson. Owner, 


Tht Hollywood Hetrinft 

EXTENSION OF RESdARKS 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

or CALXrORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, In view c 
the recent hearings on communism 1 
Hollywood conducted by the Un-Amei 
lean Activities Committee I believe tb 
Members of the House will be intereste 
in a radio speech by Chairman J Pai 
NELL Thomas over the ABC networ] 
November 4, In which he discusses tt 
Issues involved in the hearing. Tb 
speech follows: 

As chairman of the Committee on Ui 
American Activities, United States House < 
Representatives. 1 want to make a report * 
the American public on the investigatlc 
which the committee Is now conducting < 
communism In Hollywood 

Wc have Just completed the first phuse 
the hearing We heard 30 Witnet>ses Me 
of them were Identified very prominent 
with the motion-picture Inditstry 

In undertaking the investigation, tl 
committee was aware that It was buckh 
powerful influences But we were not d 
terred by “glamour.” Intimidation, or lull 
ence Nor will we be In the future Neve 
theless. In order to keep the record stralgt 
I would like to point out a few facts whU 
a current campaign of vilification direct) 
against the conunittee’s Hollywood investlg 
tlon is endeavoring to obscure 

The Committee on Un-Ame»icnn Activltl 
is made up ol nine elected Repre»5entativ 
oi the House We function under Publ 
Law 601 of the Seventy-ninth Congress \ 
are a standing committee of the Congrei 
Our authority and right to make investlg 
tlons Is historical and well defined It 
our duty to Inquire into subversive or u 
American activities In the United 8tat( 
This Is our delegated task. Just as the Wa 
and Means Committee of the House Is del 
gated to Inquire Into taxation, or as t 
Agriculture Committee is delegated to Inqul 
into matters concerning agriculture. 

The Committee on Un-American Actli 
ties is a fact finding body We are not 
coLirt Wo subpena persons to testify 1: 
fore us under oath, lu order that we m 
get all the available accurate Informatl 
on subversive or un-American forces at wc 
In this country. If certain legislative actl 
Is needed to cope with the situation, t 
cording to the evidence, we must report t 
fact to the House 

The chief function of the committee, ho 
ever, has always been the exposure of u 
American individuals and their un-Amerlc 
activities This Is based upon the conv 
tlon that the American public will not t 
erate efforts to subvert or destroy the Ami 
lean system of government, once such effo 
have been pointed out. The Congress' rig 
to investigate and expose undemocra 
forces Is as established and untrammeled 
our Constitution. 

The Committee on Un-American Activit 
resolved to expose Communists where^ 
they may be, whether in labor unions. Gr 
ernment, sebo^ or Hollywood. The moil 
picture Industry enjoys no special stal 
with us. One reason we became so cc 
cerned about Communist infiltration In tl; 
field Is because we knew that the movl 
which draw over 85.000.000 spectators in t 
United States each week, exert a tremendc 
Influence on the lives of American citlze 
We knew that such a powerful medium 
expression and propaganda, if control' 
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outright or in part by antidemocratic ele¬ 
ments. could have some dieastroiu conse¬ 
quences. And we Icnew that the Communist 
party had long ago recognised the power of 
the motion picture and instructed its mem¬ 
bers to selae control whenever possible in the 
industry That many Communists attained 
strategic positions in the film industry is 
painfully evident from the testimony we re¬ 
cently received 

Prominent writers, actors, producers and 
directors in the motion picture industry told 
us in sworn testimony of the Inroads which 
the Communists have made in Hollywood. 

We then summoned the writers, directors, 
and actors \;bo had been accused of Commu¬ 
nist afflllntlons. They were asked if they 
were members of the Communist Party. 
What did they say? They screamed that 
their constitutional rights were being vio¬ 
lated And they refused to say whether or 
not they were members of the Communist 
party 

I want the American people to know that 
evidence was submitted to the committee 
which overwhelmingly proved the Commu¬ 
nist affiliation of these 10 witnesses. Even 
their party registration cards were intro¬ 
duced. 

Have they denied any of this? Of course 
not 

These witnesses were asked simple ques¬ 
tions They refused to answer TherefOl^s, 
the committee had no choice but to remove 
them from the witness stand and cite them 
for contempt. The law requires that we 
do so. 

These witnesses identified as Communists 
have tomporlned by saying that the commit¬ 
tee was Illegally inquiring into their political 
affiliations Let’s get this straight The 
Communist Party, as J. Edgar Hoover, head 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
repeatedly said, is in no sense a true political 
party We did not ask these people about 
their political affiliations It is a mistake to 
put the Communist Party in the category of 
a political party The Communist Party first 
of all is a conspiracy to overthrow the Gov¬ 
ernment; it is a conspiracy to destroy the 
American ayatem of government and the 
American system of business: what is more, 
it is a foreign-directed conspiracy, busy here 
at all times carrying out the objectives of 
the Soviet Government in the United States. 

The Communists here not only preach this 
hostile philosophy of Stalinism. They are 
also busy trying to stir up strife and dis¬ 
satisfaction among the citizens of the United 
States Eace against race, religion against 
religion, capital against labor. This is in¬ 
ternal warfare aimed at undermining the 
very foundations of the free economy under 
which we live 

Therefore, when we ask those $100,0C0 a 
year wiiters and directors who write the 
script and direct many of the movies which 
you and your children see if they are mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, we are not 
asking them of their political affiliations, we 
are asking them rather of their subversive 
affiliations. 

As a matter of fact, who in the United 
States, what American citizen, would object 
to being asked If he were a Republican or 
Democrat? You even go out and register 
publicly Why then, docs a Communist re¬ 
fuse to say what be is? He refuses because 
be knows that he is engaged in subversive 
activities. He knows that he belongs to a 
secret conspiratorial organization—an or¬ 
ganization which uses aliases for its secret 
membership rolls—an organization which 
sends its leaders to Moscow on false pass¬ 
ports to get new instructions—an organiza¬ 
tion which an Attorney General of the 
United States has said from its very incep¬ 
tion has sought to overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Statee by force and 
violence—an organlzatloa which our own 


committee 6 months ago unanimously found 
to be tue agent of a foreign government, 
dedicated to the violent deetruction of the 
American democratic way of life. 

Permitting Communists to bold responsi¬ 
ble positions In so strategic an industry as 
the motion pictures is Just plain folly. Is 
there nobody in the United States capable of 
holding these Jobs but these Communists? 
Oh, yes: some executives of the Industry in¬ 
sist they cannot get rid of their Communist 
employees because It might be viewed as a 
conspiracy It's a conspiracy all right, but 
these executives have their facts mixed It’s 
the Communists who are doing the conspir¬ 
ing. 

The Communists don’t like the Committee 
on Un American Activities I can’t say that 
I blame them But the Communist Party has 
concentrated this hatred in an all-out cam¬ 
paign to discredit and. they hope, abolish the 
committee. Communist Party headquarters 
in New York Issued special memoranda last 
month calling upon all Communist-front or¬ 
ganizations to work for the committee’s dis¬ 
solution One of the favorite catchwords in 
this Communist campaign is freedom of 
speech. But what do the Communists ac¬ 
tually think of this freedom? 

Time after time the Communists have 
demonstrated that they will flaunt the ban¬ 
ner of tree speech only to serve their own 
interests While vociferously demanding this 
constitutional right for themselves, they 
think nothing of going in and disrupting 
meetings where the views being expressed 
ore not to their liking. They think nothing 
of throwing up a picket line or demanding a 
boycott against others wlw) would share in 
the right of free speech. 

And actually what did free speech mean to 
the Communists who were called to testify 
before the Committee on Un-Amcrlcan Ac¬ 
tivities in the Hollywood investigation? We 
wanted them to speak freely. We subpenaed 
them to defend themselves against allega¬ 
tions that had been made pgainst them and 
to confront them with the evidence. 

In reliun, thete witnesses refused to deny 
their Communist membership They shout¬ 
ed a well-rehearsed CommuniSt-Une speech of 
• vilification at the committee Why? Because 
they knew if they had answered freely and 
honestly they would have been exposed to 
the American people for what they really are 

They refused to do so, and these 10 have 
been cited for contempt by the committee 
Their cases are now being referred to the 
United States attorney for prosecution. 

Let me review for a moment the events of 
the lost 2 weeks Hardly had this hearing 
begun when all at once glamor flights b?san 
to converge on Washington, with stars and 
starlets Full page ads began to appear in 
the newspapers Expensive radio time was 
bought. Elaborate cocktail press parties 
were being held every hour on the hour. All 
at once there was put In motion In Washing¬ 
ton, the biggest propaganda and public rela¬ 
tions barrage that I have ever witnessed 
For what? To discredit a committee of the 
Congress 

Why this elaborate campaign? Who is 
trying to cover up what? We are not dealing 
here with a few free thinking Intellectuals 
who might be employed in Hollywood. Wo 
are dealing instead with a highly organized 
disciplined group of conspirators who are 
bending every effort to subvert our greatest 
entertainment medium to the cause of com¬ 
munism. 

Oh. the Communists, their dupes and the 
high paid apologists of certain Interests in 
Hollywood, are past masters at throwing mud 
and creating fcg. They would like you to 
think that we arc trying to censor the movies; 
that we are violating the civil liberties of in¬ 
dividuals, but they have not succeeded. For 
this committee has not been diverted, nor 
have you people been confused. The Issue is 


simple. We are exposing communism In 
Hollywood. We will Continue to expose com¬ 
munism In Hollywood. They would like to 
think that this is the end of thU hearing 
and this investigation. It is only the begin¬ 
ning. This hearing was only the first in a 
series of hearings, and when we resume in 
a few weeks, there Is going to be subpenaed 
before our committee, many more high sal¬ 
aried Communists and follow travelers from 
Hollywood, and their activities ore going to 
be exposed and they are going to be exposed 
for what they are, because the American 
public will not tolerate any compromise with 
communism. Communism and Americanism 
are incompatible 

In closing, 1 wish to thank on behalf of 
the Committee, the thousands of Americans 
who, by their letters, telegrams, and tele¬ 
phone messages, have voiced their encour¬ 
agement of the Investigation Into commu¬ 
nism in Hollywood I ask for this continued 
support by the American people. 


Heat and Light Taken From GI Children 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, 'November 18, 1947 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Plum Brook Ordnance Reservation at 
Sandusky, Ohio, there are more than 25 
houses built by the Government, most of 
wnich are occupied by former members 
of the armed forces who are unable to 
secure .suitable housing for their fam¬ 
ilies. The War Department and the War 
Assets Administration and other desig¬ 
nated agencies for the disposal of un¬ 
used Government wartime property have 
made a mockery and a scandal of the 
sale of unused machinery, goods, and 
real estate used during the war. Lum¬ 
ber and construction materials have 
been shipped overseas so that there has 
been a continual shortage of building 
material and former GI's have been un¬ 
able to secure material or build at rea¬ 
sonable prices. 

These houses have been used for tem¬ 
porary occupancy by veterans until they 
can secure satisfactory homes, and now 
the Wa: Assets Admlnlstraiion becomes 
very eager and alert and tells these war 
veterans that the heat, electricity, com- 
municat.ons, water, sewer and other 
utilities now supplied to these houses 
temporarily occupied by veterans, will be 
terminated as of December 1947. 

I am informed that there are more 
than 25 children residing with their 
parents in these houses. The letter to 
these war veterans from the War As¬ 
sets Administration, Cleveland region, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is as follows: 

You are hereby formally notified that as a 
result of the meeting held on Tuesday eve¬ 
ning. October 14, 1947, all utllltiea at the 
Plum Brook staff houses will be discontin¬ 
ued as of midnight. December 31, 1047, and 
after that date the War Assets Administra¬ 
tion will not be responsible for tuy utility 
service at the said location. You are hereby 
put on notice of this pending cessation of 
Utility service at this time, in order that you 
may be enabled to make private arrange- 
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ments for suoh utilities as you may require 
on and after January 1,1948. - 
sincerely yours, 

John A. Rnm. 

Deputy JBegUmal Director, 

Office of Real Property Diepoeal. 

After all this time the bureaucrats are 
forcing the children and wives of for¬ 
mer GI’s out of a place to live in the dead 
of winter by cutting off heat, light, water, 
and other utilities. Times have changed 
little. Nearly 2,000 years ago there was 
no room for the Christ Child at the inn 
in Bethlehem. The bureaucrats have 
little regard for the rights of people, and 
it seems that they have much less for 
those who fought for our country. 


Letter of Rev. Dr. W. 0. H. Carman, 
of Wilkmtbnrg, Pa. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN McDowell 

or PEirNSTI.VANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker. 1 in¬ 
sert in the Ricord at this point a letter 
recently sent to the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States, 
by the Reverend Dr. W. O. H. Oarman, 
pastor of the Calandar Memorial Church 
of my home community. Wllkinsburg, Pa. 

Dr. Garman was recently a member of 
a committee of American clerics who 
toured Europe under the ausi:^ces of the 
Secretary of War. Dr. Carman’s letter 
to the President is a report of his find¬ 
ings and the ideas gained by him during 
this tour. I feel that his opinion on 
these matters should be made known to 
all Members of the Congress. 

The letter follows: 

Vl^niKiNSBima, Pa., November 15.1947. 
Mr. Harrt S Tkuman, 

President of the United States, 

Washington, D C 

Dear Mr. Pbesidemt: This past summer the 
writer, together with 13 other clergymen, at 
the Invitation of the Secretary of War. made 
a tour of Europe. For some time we have 
been desirous of calling to your attention 
certain conditions we observed In Germany, 
which we partially Investigated on the field, 
and concerning which we have gathered fur¬ 
ther Information since returning home. 
These conditions caxise us great concern, and 
all the more so since we believe they have 
been somewhat responsible for the fact that 
Germany’s recovery has not been more rapid, 
and that It has become increasingly necessary 
for the United States to flood Europe with 
relief 

Before describing these conditions we 
would like to state that the above tour made 
us fairly cognisant of the many problems In¬ 
volved In occupying and restoring Germany. 
We were not surprised that mistakes had 
been made and plans had to be altered to 
meet conditions that had not been antici¬ 
pated. It was our impression that the Army 
is doing a magnificent Job in its attempt to 
feed Europe. We had several frank Inter¬ 
views and conferences with General Clay 
and believe him to be most capable, sincere, 
and earnest. However. It la our opinion that 
General Clay would be free to do much more 
toward restoring Germany If It were not for 
certain weaknesses in our present plan. 


With feelings and resentment running so 
high, and with so many having at that time 
pro-Russlan sympathies, It isn’t hard to un¬ 
derstand why at the close of the war unduly 
severe and unwise measures were proposed to 
punish and control the guilty Narls. We are 
also aware that unless Germany had been 
severely punished that many would have 
critlctoed our Government. However, we feel 
that the Morgenthau plan and the present 
modification of it which is In force, is too 
severe, unwise, and if we continue to follow 
It that Germany never will be restored and 
the United States will have to feed that land 
indefinitely. In attempting to enforce this 
plan we are hindering Germany’s recovery 
and playing right into the hands of our Com¬ 
munist foes who do not want peace and pros¬ 
perity in Germany, who thrive on confusion, 
and are doing all In their power to frustrate 
the effort of the United States to bring about 
peace in Europe. We declared in oox report 
to the Secretary of War that It was our opin¬ 
ion that Russia was most responsible for the 
continued distress and misery in Europe. 
We don’t want to eee the United States held 
accountable in the least for retarding recov¬ 
ery In Europe as has Britain because of her 
policy in the Ruhr. 

While on the above-mentioned tour we 
heard no little about the dlsmanUlng of Ger¬ 
man industries and the shipping of this 
equipment into Russia. It seems this is an¬ 
other one of those concessions ws have made 
to the Russians We also were Informed 
that Russia to the contrary was reopening 
^anta In her Eone, and operating them with 
German labor and technicians, all of which 
meant food for the Germans and more goods 
for Russia. We have had a similar report 
from Caechoslovakla concerning Russian 
occupation there. 

Only too obviously, our present plan Is 
more to Russia’s advantage than our own. 
The shocking thing is that under our present 
plan we propose to further dismantle Ger¬ 
man Industries another 85 percent. This 
means that the German people will be de¬ 
prived to Just that extent of their chief 
source of income. So long as we pursue such 
a policy as this, Germany can never get back 
on her feet. The effect of such an unwise 
plan will be to moke Germany eternally a 
pauper nation—eternally dependent on the 
United States for support and eternally re¬ 
sentful. This being true, the Marshall plan 
win never bring about recovery In Eiirope 
and the billions of dollars spent will be 
wasted As long as such a plan is In effect, 
Germany will be confronted by the Com¬ 
munist menace. So likewise will Europe. 

Personally, we feel that our present plan 
should be revised so that all crippling re¬ 
strictions are removed. German industry 
simply can’t be revived so long as the United 
States forbids the manufacture and use of 
such essentials as aluminum, vanadlmn, 
magnesium, ball bearings, synthetic rubber, 
gasoline, oil, etc. 

Under our present plan, the United States, 
to hold off the Communists, is pouring bil¬ 
lions of dollars In relief Into Europe. If 
Germany were permitted to get back on her 
feet, this effort on our part would not be 
necessary, for the Germaxu and others, whose 
recovery would simultaneously take place 
with hers, would themselves hold off the 
Russian Commimlsts. 

Another matter, which caused us great 
concern while abroad and since, was the use 
by the Russians of plates given them by this 
country to print occupational money—all of 
which had to be redeemed by the United 
States. We went into tbis matter with the 
military and. although not reeponslble, they 
admitted that such conditions existed. They 
were unable, however, to estimate how much 
of this money Russia had already printed 
cr Intended to print. One estimate then 
made by the press was that the Russians 
had already printed $700,000,000 of such cur¬ 


rency. A Congressman is reported to have 
recently declared that this figure has now 
reached the $2,000,000,000 mark. We recom¬ 
mended while abroad, and do so again, that 
our Government request the Russians to 
return these plates and refuse to redeem any 
more of this currency 

We also believe that the unfortunate 
secret agreements which were made at Yalta 
and other places and never ratified by Con¬ 
gress or the American people ought to be re¬ 
pudiated. As long as they are recognized 
Russia will continue to hold the whip hand 
We saw the evil effects of this In Europe and 
the decided disadvantage our Government 
labored under because of these secret agree¬ 
ments. We see no relief for the present situ¬ 
ation until these agreements are repudiated 

Upon our return from Europe we made our 
report to the Secretary of War, our con¬ 
stituent groups, the press and the Nation ut 
large Now, Mr. President, we report to you 
matters beyond the control of our military 
and not Incorporated In our first report We 
received perfect cooperation from our mili¬ 
tary while on the tour and they wclcnmed 
the constructive criticisms we made 

You should know that we In the Amei lean 
Council of Christian Churches are cooperat¬ 
ing with our Army in feeding and clothing 
Europe and doing all in our power to bring 
to pass a spiritual revival on that distressed 
continent. Next summer we are planning to 
hold an international council of Christian 
churches meeting in Amsterdam. Holland 
We will only be too happy to do everything 
In our power to help you bring to pass a real 
recovery in Europe or to cope with prublemt, 
here at home. May God give you strength 
and wisdom for the arduous task that is 
yours 

Most respectfully. 

W O H. Gasman, 

President. 

P 8—We are sure that you will want to 
know that our r iostltuents continue to write 
in expressing their approval of a system of 
universal military training similar to the 
Swiss system. So far all have been opposed to 
teen-age boys being placed In army camp^ 
where Intoxicants are made available by o\ir 
Government and where moral condltiuna are 
often not what they might be. These par¬ 
ents are anxious to see universal military 
training undertaken In connection with high 
school and college training 


Prime Minister of the Dominion of India 
Enters Fifty-ninth Year 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
offer my congratulations to Jawaharlal 
Nehru upon the advent of his fifty- 
ninth birthday. The people of India 
should be congratulated likewise for hav¬ 
ing the services and talents of this great 
man at their disposal. His wisdom, cour¬ 
age, and sacrifice immeasurably aided in 
the granting of independence to India. 
The Government of India Information 
Services, In its November 17. 1947, issue, 
made some observations on this event, 
which I herewith insert, and with all of 
which I am In accord: 

The new and frer In rim celebrated the 
birthday of Mfdi.itimi Gmidhl only rcccnily. 
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Now another glad and equally festive occa¬ 
sion falls on her. On November 14, 1947, 
Jawaharlal Nehru enters his fifty-ninth year. 

At this very fateful hour of her history, 
when her people have won back their stature 
and dignity, and are eager to contribute the 
lessons of their culture and free spirit to 
the common pool of democratic endeavor, 
India is grateful to destiny for her leaders. 
Foremost among them Is Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the greatest demo- 
icrats of the times. Educated In Harrow 
and Cambridge, and belonging to one of the 
most cultured and wealthy families in India, 
he came early under the spell of Mohandas 
K. Oandhl. The glory of India’s past fasci¬ 
nated him, her subjection and helplessness 
made him indignant. Her reservoir of tal¬ 
ent, natural resources, and that fund of 
eternal ideas which Is sometimes called the 
“wisdom of the East” made him dream 
dreams bf her future greatness. He had re¬ 
turned from England as a banister. His 
fgther, the late Pandit Motllal Nehru, wm at 
that time the most eminent lawyer In In¬ 
dia. Young Nehru tried his hand at the 
bar But already, in his mind, there was 
an absolute identity between the spirit of 
India and his own ideals. He could not de¬ 
vote his energies to seeking worldly success 
for himself while his people were constantly 
suffering from the deprivation of self-re¬ 
spect, honor, and the elementary necessities 
of existence Ilirough aandhl the voice 
of India beckoned to him, and he obeyed. 

But Nehru is tempestuous and vigorous. 
He was not content with half measures. 
First, he put all his heart Into the Indian 
struggle for freedom. Second, he persuaded 
his aristocratic father to lean toward the 
revolutionary path. Then there was the 
spectacle of the Nehru family voluntarily 
renouncing all their wealth and their princely 
mode of life Their palatial house In Alla¬ 
habad was gifted to the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and became the headquarters of that 
party 

From then on Nehru's life presented one 
continuous spectacle of a man, who knows 
no fear, fighting implacably to vindicate 
the natural rights of men. The only period 
when he could rest was when he was thrust 
In prison by the British—and a major part 
of his political life was spent in prison—and, 
on each of these occasions his brilliant and 
restless mind refused to remain inactive and 
passive Most of his published works like 
his Autobiography, Glimpses of World His¬ 
tory, Toward Freedom, and the most recent, 
the Discovery of India have been written dur¬ 
ing his enforced Incarcerations. 

An examination of his writings and of his 
career as one of the greatest architects of 
Indian freedom shows that the one moving 
passion of his life is, and has been, an Im¬ 
patience with any fetters on man's capacity 
for free endeavor, Nehru's mind la too 
analytical and sensitive to permit his attach¬ 
ing himself to any dogma or "ism " For him, 
a method remains a method The end is 
always the good of the Individual. 

The Individual, thus being the unit of his 
thoughts, he has never been able to reconcile 
himself with any form of dictatorship. He 
has a record of consistency In this respect 
which Is hardly equalled by any other states¬ 
men In the world. In 1936, when he was 

E assing through Italy on his way to India, 
e refused to see Mussolini In spite of the 
latter's most pressing Invitation to do so. 

Nehru Is one of the few statesmen In the 
world whom hundreds of millions of people 
follow eagerly and without the existence of 
a “police state.” In spite of the fact that 
he has occupied the seat of authority since 
August. 1947, the respect and affection which 
the Indian people bear toward him Is not so 
much to one in authority as to a man who 
Is still carrying on the eternal struggle of 


freedom against all the forces which British 
imperialism created In the past to divide 
and weaken the Indian freedom movement, 
and which have now sought so desperately, 
though unsuccessfully, to thrive on misery, 
strife and want. 


ConditioDt Among the Navajo Indiant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCOHBUr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTATIVBS 
Thursday, November 20, t947 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
HiccmD, I Include the following state¬ 
ment by Albert L. Warner, November 16, 
1947, over Station WOL, of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System: 

Washington Is gradually becoming aware 
of a shocking condition among the Indians 
of the Navajo Reservation. In this land of 
plenty for most of us, men there are living 
on a diet of 14100 calories a day—^less than 
we provide for the inhabitants of occupied 
enemy Germany. Of the Navajo cbUdren, 
50 percent die of disease before they reach 
the age of 6 years Ninety percent of the 
Navajo Nation cannot speak or understand 
English. The Federal Government Is bound 
by law, bound by treaty, and bound by com¬ 
mon considerations of humanity to provide 
education for the Navsjos. And it does pro¬ 
vide schooling for 6,000 Navajo children. 
Between 20 and 34 thousand other Navajo 
children get no schooling. There Just are no 
schools for them. With medical care it is 
the same story: Shockingly inadequate. 

The rate of occurrence of tuberculosis 
among Indians is about the average of what 
It was for the country at large 60 years ago— 
that is, about three times what it is among 
our population today As early as Septem¬ 
ber of this year there were 450 Navajo fami¬ 
lies already on relief. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs estimates that another 4,000 Navajo 
families are living on the equivalent of about 
$750 a year, and all of these thousands are 
potential relief applicants as the winter 
comes on You know what relief Is for a 
Navajo—$5 a month That's what the In¬ 
dian Bureau pays. The States of New Mex¬ 
ico and Arizona refuse to give them anything. 

The plain fact about the Navajo situation 
Is this There are 60,000 of these Indians 
crowded Into a reservation that can scarcely 
support half that number. The question at 
once arises why don't some of these Indians 
leave the reservation and get Jobs The 
answer is that while a few of them do so, 
00 percent of these people can’t speak Eng¬ 
lish They’ve been given neither the edu¬ 
cation nor the training nor the habits to en¬ 
able them to compete and earn a living In 
the paleface’s world. Their plight is des¬ 
perate Almost their only source of food 
and clothing Is their sheep. And their res¬ 
ervation cannot support enough sheep to 
support this depressed population. 

The Navajo Reservation is enormous in 
extent, covering 16,000,000 acres In Arizona 
and New Mexico. But most of these acres 
are desert 

When the Navajo were settled on the res¬ 
ervation some 80 years ago, by treaty, they 
numbered only 9,000 souls. Then the 16,- 
000,000 desert acres were adequate for their 
support. They led peaceful, nomadic lives 
for years, with the Government encouraging 
them to raise more and mure sheep. In the 


early lOSO’s the Government woke up to the 
fact that the tribe had Increased greatly In 
population and that its sheep herds were 
rapidly destroying what sparse ranges the 
desert afforded. So, In New Deal days, the 
Government compelled the Navajos to cut 
their sheep herds In half. That destroyed 
half of their means of subsistence, but all 
during the 80’s their situation was amelio¬ 
rated by the expenditure of CCC funds. WPA 
funds, and other similar New Deal projects. 
Those funds stopped with the war. But the 
war brought Its economic compensation. 
Thirty-six hundred Navajos were in the 
armed services, and their allotment checks 
helped keep things going back on the reser¬ 
vation. There was such a shortage of labor 
In the country that 16,000 Navajos got Jobs 
off the reservation 

Now the Navajos are back. Their Jobs are 
gone. Those who were good enough to fight 
are not good enough to be allowed even to 
vote 

Sixty thousand Americans are living on 
the borderline of starvation, In misery and 
disease. The congressional lack of awareness 
is refiected in the fact that this year’s appro¬ 
priation for the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
trimmed to $37,000,000 from about $44,000,- 
000 last year. The Btureau of Indian Af¬ 
fairs has what might be called a Marshall 
plan for the Navajos. It would cost $80,000,- 
000 to bring water to some of the Navajo 
lands, bring schools to their children, teach 
them agriculture, and move about half of 
them away from their vast but overpopulated 
homeland. But an $80,000,000 Marshall plan 
for the Navajos may have tougher sledding 
than billions for Europe. Yet here is a re¬ 
sponsibility we assumed as part of the his¬ 
toric process of taking away the lands on 
which the Indians might otherwise have 
lived. We took their lands, we owe them at 
least an opportimity to make a living. 


Poland and Ruiiia: The Hiitoricai Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF BIASaACHUSZTTa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. November 20, 1947 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include a radio address given by William 
Henry Chamberlin over Station WSPR, 
in Springfield, Mass., on the Justice for 
Poland program. 

Mr. Chamberlin was for 18 years for¬ 
eign correspondent for the Christian Sci¬ 
ence Monitor, and is the author of sev¬ 
eral books. During the war he was a 
visiting lecturer at Yale University, Hav- 
erford College, and the Harvard School 
of Overseas Administration. His address 
follows: 

In order to appreciate the fuU tragedy of 
what happened In Poland during and since 
the war one must understand two Important 
featiures of Polish psychology. The first is a 
passionate desire for national freedom, made 
all the stronger by the Immoral partitions of 
Poland in the eighteenth century and the 
oppression of the Polish people by foreign 
rulers. The Poles prize their national lan¬ 
guage and culture more deeply because of 
the efforts to make them Into Russians or 
Germans. 

The second is a deep distaste for Russian 
absolutism, whether that absolutism may 
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tmke the form of ft CMrlst autoemey or a 
Commnntet dletatonlilp. Moat 6f the Poles 
fell xoufer RuwUn rule after 13ie pnrtttlooa. 
The heroic tiprteings of 1880, 1848, and 1863 
were against Russian op p re sso r B . It la a 
cruel and Ironical aftermath of a war that 
started In Polish reslstanoe to Naal aggression 
that Poland should be, for the time being, 
under Rimlan political control, under a 
made-in-Kfoecow gotemment. 

m 1988 and 1939 Hitler made three pro> 
posals to the Pollafa Oovemment, looking 
toward combined Gtonnan-PoUidi action 
against Russia. Ths basis of these proposals 
was that Poland ahoidd cade to Germany 
those parts of its territory which had been 
under German rule until 1918. In return 
Poland was to get so«called com p e n aatton In 
the east, through annexation of territory in 
Soviet Byelomasla and the Soviet Ukraine. 

These proposals were remarkably similar, 
in spirit, to the settlement which Stalin fin¬ 
ally impoaed on Poland, seizing more than 
two-fifths of Poland's prewar area in the east 
and giving as suppose compensation Ger¬ 
man regions in the west. The Polish Oov- 
rmment, loyal to its treaty of nona g gie s sion 
with Russia, rejected all Hitler’s proposals 

Then the Razl dictator changed his tactics. 
He proposed to Stalin a new partition of 
Poland and fOuud ready acceptance. These 
two pleblan dictators. Stalin and Hitler, re¬ 
peated at Poland's expexiae the predatory ex¬ 
ploits of their crowned predecessors, Cather¬ 
ine n and Frederick the Great The only 
difference was that the Communist and Nazi 
rulers behaved with infinitely greater bru¬ 
tality toward the unfortunate Poland people 

It was Stalin's intention, just as much 
as Hltlsr's, to blot Poland forever from the 
map as an Independent nation. Indisputable 
proof of this may be found in the following 
passage in a speech which Foreign Minister 
Molotov delivered before the Soviet Parlia¬ 
ment on October 31. 1939‘ 

’X>ne swift blow to Poland, first by the 
Germany Army and then by the Red Army, 
and nothing was left of that ugly offspring 
of the Versailles Treaty, which had existed 
by oppressing non-Polish nationalities." 

In 1939 Russia and Oermany were acting 
In full understanding as close allies. In an 
exchange of compliments with the Nazi For¬ 
eign Minister. Von Blbbentrop, Stalin de¬ 
clared ‘ "Our friendship Is cemented In blood ' 
Indeed, the Sovlet-Nazl so-called uonagres- 
slon pact of August 23. 1939, soon to be re¬ 
vealed as a mutual aggression pact agalnat 
unfortunate Poland, was cemented—in 
Polish blood. 

The first secret agreement for the parti¬ 
tion of Poland, concluded before the out¬ 
break of the wai, provided for a line of de¬ 
marcation along the rivers Vistula, Narew, 
and San, with everything to the east of thl.s 
line going to Russia, everything to the west 
going to Oermany Lithuania, under this 
scheme for carving up eastern Europe, was 
left to Geimany. Later, at the time of Rlta- 
bentrop’s visit to Moscow on September 28, 
this first version of a robbers’ agreement was 
modified Lithuania was assigned to Russia 
and the German share of Poland was en¬ 
larged. with the river Bug as the boundary 

Nazi outrages in the part of Poland under 
their rule have been well publicized. These 
Included forcible expulsion of Poles from 
Poznan, Gdynia and other predominantly 
Polish legions and cities, closing of univer¬ 
sities and higher schools, ruthless decima¬ 
tion of the Polish intelligentsia, barbaric 
persecution of the Jews, culminating in a 
campaign of extermination against the Jews 
in Poland and throughout eastern Europe. 

Soviet cruelties in eastern Poland are less 
well known. There were almost no inde- 
pe idjnt foreign eyewitnesses. After Ger¬ 
many attacked the Soviet Union there was 
a strong tendency to hush up any criticism 
of Soviet actions in America and Britain. 


But It Is well known to those who have 
studied ths situation that vast deportations 
from sasfcsm Poland took place under the 
Soviet occupation under condittans so in¬ 
human that large numbers of the deportees 
perished. 

The Polish government in exile was able 
to maintain an embassy in Moscow lor 2 
years, from 1941 until 1943. Through this 
embassy it was able to collect detailed in- 
formatioii about the number azMl fate of 
these deportees. About 1,230,000 men, 
women, and children (about one-tenth of 
the pofpulatkm of eastern Poland) were de¬ 
port^ Of this number. 310,000 perished es 
a result of maltreatment, exposure, and un¬ 
dernourishment 

Both the drounutances of the deporta¬ 
tions and the treatment of the Poles In Rus¬ 
sia were extremely brutal. Families were 
deliberately broken up; deportees were 
packed like cattle into freight cars; there 
were appalling ahortages of food and water, 
the sick and weak died in great numbers 
akmg the way. At the end of long journeys 
these uprooted people were either placed in 
slave-lsbor concentration camps or sent to 
forced labor in collective farms in the most 
backward and remote Asiatic provinces of the 
Soviet Union. Annual death rates of 30 per¬ 
cent and more were reported from the worst 
slave labor camps Full and vivid details of 
what the people of eastern Poland suffered 
in these nightmare depwtations may be 
found In the book. The Dark Bide of the 
Moon, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Pc^ did not stqe fighting even after 
all Poland was overrun by the German and 
Soviet invaders A government-ln-exUe, 
with representatives of the four leading Pol¬ 
ish political parties, was set up first in France, 
later In England. 

When Hitler attacked Ruaaia, in June 1941 
it seemed for a short time that a better era in 
Sovlet-Pcfflsh relations might be in prospect. 
The Soviet Oovemment concluded a pact 
with the Polish govemment-in-exile, then 
headed by General Sikcxraki, and recognized 
that "the Soviet-Oerman treaties of 1939 as 
to territorial changes in Poland have lost 
their validity" 

An amnesty was declared for Polish mili¬ 
tary and ctvltun prisoners in Russia. A 
Polish army under the command oi General! 
Anders was recruited in Russia. Had the 
Soviet Oovemment been willing to see Poland 
lestored within Its legitimate boundaries un¬ 
der a government freely chosen by the Polish 
people, had It pursued a genuine good neigh¬ 
bor policy, a basis of permanent Soviet-Polish 
friendship could have been established 

Unfortunately, as soon the first German 
drive into Russia had been checked almost 
at the outskirts of Moscow, it became evident 
that the Soviet purpose of destroying Poland 
as an Independent state, so openly announced 
by Molotov In 1939, had not been abandoned. 
What the Kremlin wanted in Poland was not 
tin ally, but a vassal, not a friendly neighbor, 
but a puppet reginw dominated by Commu¬ 
nists who would respond to every string that 
might be pulled from Moscow 

One disability after another was imposed 
on the Poles In Russia and on January 16, 
1943, It was decreed that all Peries who were 
natives of the part of Poland which had been 
occupied by the Soviet troops In 1939 should 
be considered Soviet citizens A group of 
Polish Communists and Communist sympa¬ 
thizers which most inappropriately called 
Itself the Union of Polish Patriots was given 
every encouragement to organize in Moscow 
as the nucleus of a future Polish puppet gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Soviet Oovemment broke off relations 
with the legitimate Polish Oovemment in 
London on April 26, 1943. The pretext was 
that the Polish Government had requested 
an International Red Cross investigation of 
the circumstances of the killing of several 


thousand Polish officers, whose corpses were 
discovered by the Germans in the Kstyn 
Forest, near Smolensk, lu Russia, then under 
German occupation, 

This Katyn massacre was one of the 
darkest crimes of the war Both Germans and 
Russians accused the other of having com¬ 
mitted it, and on the basis of their records 
both Nazis and Communists would have been 
fully capable of committing such a crime 
There is no direct independent testimony 
because there were apparently no survivors 
of the massacre But the following five 
pieces of clrctimstauilal evidence point to 
Russian responstbility for this particular 
atrocity. 

First, no messages were received from any 
of the slaughtered offle-rs who had been cap¬ 
tured during the Soviet Invasion of Poland, 
after the spring of 1940, more than a year 
before the Germans invaded Russia 

Second, the Soviet authorities alwaj's put 
off Polish inqiUries about the fate of the 
officers with vague surmlees and never sug¬ 
gested that the camp In which they were 
confined had been evacuated before the Ger¬ 
mans. 

Third, it is highly improbable that thou¬ 
sands of ablebodied officers would have made 
no attempt to escape during the interval 
between the supposed Soviet abandonment 
of the camp and the arrival of the Germans 

Fourth, the bodies were foimd clothed In 
heavy overcoats, an unnatural detail if the 
Soviet version that the cUBcere were kille<l 
by the Germans in the summer of 1941 is 
accepted 

Filth, there is testimony Irmn a Polish 
officer that Beria, head of the secret police, 
and his deputy, Merkulov, admitted in con- 
veraation that "a great mistake” had been 
made in connection with these officers. 

As the Soviet armies advanced into Poland 
active nationalists and patrlota were arrested, 
deported and shot, while Red quisling agents, 
PoUsh Communiata with long Moscow train¬ 
ing. were installed in key administrative 
posts The policy of stamping out Polish 
national independence in league with Nazi 
Oermany was replaced by the policy, equal^ 
abhorrent to patriotic Poles conscious of 
their country’s western ideals and civiliza¬ 
tion, of making out of Poland a Soviet satel¬ 
lite. with the external forma of independence 

During the time of partition there was a 
Polish song which began "God restore our 
freedom ’’ After Poland became an inde¬ 
pendent nation again, ths words were 
changed to "Ood preserve our freedom" 
Now Poles are again singing. "Ood restore 
our freedom." The restoration of Poland’s 
freedom is an Indispensable condition of n 
free Europe and a world of peace. Justice 
and Older. 


Adequate Veterabt’ Hdipital Facilities 
Needed m PeimtyhraBia 

EXTENSION OF RESdARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PXNMBTLVAWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20,1047 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speakei. the 
veteran population in the great State of 
Pennsylvania, comprising over 1,800,000 
citizen.^. Is served by only four Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, three of whlclt 
are in full operation at the present time. 

The neighboring State of New York, 
with a .slightly liigher veteran populat.on 
than Pennsylvania. ha.s 10 Veterans’ 
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Administration hospitals in full opera¬ 
tion. 

While it is true that additional hos¬ 
pitals are contemplated for Pennsyl¬ 
vania. the delay in the construction of 
these hospitals is seriously jeopardizing 
the health and welfare of the veterans 
of Pennsylvania. 

The following letter from Mr. Law¬ 
rence Trainor, chairman, hospital con¬ 
struction committee of the Pennsylvania 
Department of the American Legion, 
adds emphasis to the concern that exists 
in Pennsylvania with respect to the need 
of adequate hospital facilities for 
Y0t6t'Qns 

Chairman Tralnor’s letter is as 
follows: 

Thk Amkrxcan Lkqioh, 
Department of Pxnnstlvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa, November 1947, 
Hon James E. Van Zandt, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Congressman Van Zanot* As you well 
know, we of the American Legion are gravely 
concerned with the present Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration hospital situation in the Com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania We are con¬ 
cerned from two angles • The very grave need 
for construction of new hospitals and the 
lack of such existing facilities in the Com¬ 
monwealth 

May we call your attention to the fact 
that Pennsylvania contributed approximately 
1,800,000 of its citizenry in the two World 
Wars and. therefore, has a veteran popula¬ 
tion of the above figure, all of whom under 
the law are entitled to hospitalization when 
the need for it is present. Yet we find that 
only four Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
are actually In-operation within the confines 
of our State; General Medical Surgical Hos¬ 
pital. Asplnwall, a similar Institution at 
Butler, and a mental hospital at Coatesvllle— 
these three are in full operation. Another 
hospital, combination of general medical and 
mental, is under partial operation at Lebanon 
at the present time 

For sake of comparison, may we respect¬ 
fully call to your attention the situation in 
our sister State. New York, where there are 
at present 10 such veterans’ hospitals in 
full operation, the locations being Batavia, 
Bath, Bronx, Brooklyn, Canadalgua. Castle 
Point, Northport, Long Island, Saratoga 
Springs, Staten Island, and Sunmount, 

Under the new construction program of 
the Veterans’ Administration, additional 
hospitals are to be built in Pennsylvania at 
Wilkes-Barre, Erie, Altoona, Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia and two at Pittsburgh Three 
of these hospitals are to be of 200-bed 
capacity, one of 475 beds, one of 1,000 beds, 
one of 1,260 beds and one of 1,200 beds. The 
only progress being made in actually having 
these hospitals built is the fact that we have 
been informed that the plans for the Wilkes- 
Barre, Altoona, and Erie hospitals are now in 
the hands of contractors for bids which are 
to be opened sometime early next January 
and construction is to begin on those hos¬ 
pitals within 60 days after the contract has 
been awarded 

It seems rather strange, by contrast, to find 
that despite the need for hospital construc¬ 
tion in Pennsylvania, the best we have been 
able to get up to date is merely the facts as 
stated above, yet we find that at the present 
time there are under construction in oiur 
sister State, New York, hospitals at Peeks- 
kill, Albany, Buffalo, and Brooklyn. Evi¬ 
dently those in authority in Washington in 
the Veterans’ Administration do not consider, 
or have given no consideration, to the great 
need of the Pennsylvania veterans who have 


made such great contributions in the two 
great conflicts. New York’s veteran popula¬ 
tion is only slightly higher than that of 
Pennsylvania. 

We could make comparisons with the situ¬ 
ation as it exists in other States of smaller 
size than Pennsylvania but that would be 
time consuming. Be it sufficient to say that 
nowhere In the entire country is the need 
for veterans’ hospitals as great as it is in 
our own State of Pennsylvania. May we re¬ 
spectfully urge you to check the facts and 
use every effort to see to it that the Veterans’ 
Administration officials in Washington recog¬ 
nize both the contribution and the need of 
Pennsylvania and act accordingly and 
promptly. 

our committee, representing the various 
sections of the State, Is and has been enlisting 
the aid of all civic groups in our Pennsyl¬ 
vania communities, as well as the citizenry 
in general, to awaken them to the fact that 
Pennsylvania veterans, when in need of hos¬ 
pitalization to which they are entitled, should 
and must be hospitalized in hospitals located 
within the confines of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. You will probably be hear¬ 
ing from many of these groups and we ask 
your earnest consideration of their pleas that 
are being made on behalf of those who served 
so well in’ time of emergency. 

It is beyond our understanding as to the 
reason why there has been such long delay 
in the planning of the hospitals for which 
the Congress has appropriated the money and 
the construction of which has been approved 
by the Federal Hospital Board and the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States The time has 
come when those in authority in the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration must be made to under¬ 
stand that the delay in the construction pro¬ 
gram, particularly the Pennsylvania hospitals, 
is both unjustified and inexplicable and it is 
up to those in authority to proceed nnost 
promptly with this work. They must assume 
proper responsibility for all the unnecessary 
delays that can only be laid in their laps. 

Specifically, we would appreciate the fol¬ 
lowing definite information* When will the 
plans be ready and contracts awarded for 
these facilities Pittsburgh, General Medical 
Hospital; Pittsburgh. Neuropsychiatric Hos¬ 
pital; Harrisburg, General Medical Hospital; 
Philadelphia, General Medical Hospital. 

We would greatly appreciate hearing your 
comments indicating your Interest. 
Sincerely yours, 

Lawrence Trainor, 
Chairman. Hospital Construction 
Committee, City Hall, Duquesne, 
Pa, 


Whose Liberty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, from the Washington 
Daily News: 

WHOSE LIBERTY? 

(By Thomas L Stokes) 

Again we hear a familiar outcry. As if 
someone somewhere had set the tune, there 
rises from customary quarters the complaint 
that our liberty is being imperiled. It is 
being imperiled, they tell us, by President 
Truman’s program designed to check sky¬ 


rocketing prices that are eating us out of 
house and home and, unless something is 
done, win lead us straight to a crash. 

Some of the eminent gentlemen who are 
so concerned about our liberty seem blind 
to the real wolf outside the doors of millions 
of homes, that lean and hungry animal we 
known as Inflation 

In the name of "liberty” they would forbid 
the people, through their Government, to 
devise measures to make it possible to buy. 
at reasonable prices, the things people need 
for living, and which they produce by their 
own labor. That would seem to be an essen¬ 
tial in a well-ordered democracy. But that 
endangers our liberty and the free-enterprise 
system. 

The chief .trouble with the free-enterprise 
system is the free enterprisers—those who 
manage it. They have been greedy, and it is 
this greed that will wreck the system in time, 
unless the free-enterprlsers show some re¬ 
straint 

Those who cry aloud that our liberty Is 
being imperiled by proposals to restrain the 
greed that has run riot and now threatens 
the economic security of millions never have, 
themselves, hesitated to use the Govern¬ 
ment for their own selfish ends 

This can be documented in case after case. 
For recent samples we can take the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress. Twice they got through 
Congress a tax bill to cut substantially their 
own contribution to the support of Govern¬ 
ment while giving to millions In the lowei- 
Income levels hardly enough tax relief a week 
to buy more than a quart of inilk and a loaf 
of bread at present prices 

The President, fortunately, was able to 
stop that 

They tried to weaken the wage-hour law 
designed to protect the incomes of millions 
of workers, and succeeded to some extent. 
They tried to nullify the protections we had 
built up through the years for the consumer 
of electricity and gas in order to please big 
private utilities and enhance their oppor¬ 
tunity to gouge the consumer and boost 
profits. 

Through the years they used the power 
of Government to fix high tariffs to pro¬ 
tect their industries, Increase their prices, 
and raise costs to the consumer. Fortu¬ 
nately we have stopped that "log-rolling” in 
Congress among special Interests by the re¬ 
ciprocal-trade program that delegates tariff 
authority to the President through negotia¬ 
tions with other nations conducted by the 
State Department 

What license they made of liberty is an 
old story to anyone who sat through numer¬ 
ous investigations here in the last few years 
of banking practices, stock-market specula¬ 
tion, railroad and utility high finance—all 
so blatant that the people finally rose up and 
put restraints on that sort of profligate stew¬ 
ardship for private profit 

Whose Government? And whose liberty? 


British Citizen Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROSS RIZLEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdayf November 20, 1947 
Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
from a constituent of mine of Enid. 
Okla., the Honorable W. J. Otjen, a for¬ 
mer member of the Oklahoma State Leg¬ 
islature and the Republican nominee for 
Governor in 1942, and likewise the Re¬ 
publican nominee for the United States 
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Senate in 1944. encloses an interesting 
letter from a British citizen, directed to a 
friend of his who also resides in Enid, 
Okla, Mr. Henry B. Bass. The letter 
speaks for itself: 

(From the Enid (Okla) DaUy Eagle of 
October 24,1947 J 

LETTSR RAISES BRITISH LOANS QUESTION ANEW— 

LEADER BARES IN LETTER TO BASS PEOPLE DON'T 

want help 

Do all Englishmen appreciate the gifts and 
loans the United States has given them, or 
do many of them see In these handouts a 
menace to the present and future of their 
country? That la a question raised by a let¬ 
ter received recently In Enid by Henry B. 
Bass, local contractor, from Duncan Swan, a 
leading British citizen, former member of 
the House of Commons and whose father 
served for 19 years as Frlvy Counselor for the 
Empire. The letter reads- 

London, October 6, 1947. 

Dear Mr Bass; It is high time that you 
and your fellow countrymen realized that, far 
from seeking further financial aid from the 
United States, It Is the last thing that many 
millions of Englishmen want. Any funds 
supplied by you In the near future will merely 
go to bolster up the Socialists in power here. 
Just as the first loan enabled these men to 
enjoy 18 months of giving the taxpayers* 
money to their supporters and fat Jobs to 
themselves 1 may say that the labor gov¬ 
ernment hoped the loan would last till their 
term of office ended in 1950 and would carry 
these men to a triumph at the polls. The 
money, however, has been squandered, to put 
It bluntly, and Britain has been brought vio¬ 
lently up against the distasteful fact that he 
who will not work, neither shall he eat. 

This salutary lesson has got to be learned— 
the United States must not Interfere with 
the teacher. 

I am qualified to speak as a representative 
Englishman since my father was for 33 years 
an M P and a privy counselor for 19 years. 
1 sat In the House of Commons for 4 years. 

Yours sincerely, 

Duncan Swan. 


Shipment of Pig Iron to Italy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROLLA C. McMILLEN 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20,1947 
Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing statement by Hon. Ralph A. Gam¬ 
ble, of New York, chairman. Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Housing - 

Representative Ralph A. Gamble, Repub¬ 
lican, New York, chairman, Joint Commit¬ 
tee on Housing, today Issued the following 
statement attacking the proposal made this 
week by the State Department, that 30,000 
more tons of pig Iron be shipped to Italy, 
under the Interlm-ald program 
Chairman Gamble said: “When the Joint 
Committee on Housing began Its work Sep¬ 
tember 1, It learned that the No. 1 short¬ 
age was In soil pipe. This shortage was 
due to the lack of production In pig Iron. 
Difficult as stimulation of production Is 
provlhg, our muddled national policy—or 
perhaps lack of policy—on the export of 
building materials. Including basic materials 
such as pig Iron, now threatens further to 
aggravate the housing shortage. The short- 
XCUI—App,-270 


4ige will most certainly be intenslfled If the 
request which the State Department made 
this week for Increased pig-iron shipments 
to Italy Is granted We cannot hope to build 
more houses, cheaper, quicker, for American 
workers if critical materials are siphoned off 
as Interim aid to Europe. 

“In Its statement before the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the State Depart¬ 
ment lists as a requirement that should be 
satisfied, the shipment of 30,000 tons of pig 
iron to Italy In the 4-month period of 
December 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948. This 
pig iron could only come from United States 
sources for the reason that the Export-Import 
Bank Is stated to be the agency that would 
finance It. and the Export-Import Bank can 
only finance purchases from American pro¬ 
ducers. 

“In the production of cast Iron soil pipe 
the normal practice is to use approximately 
half pig Iron and half scrap in making the 
material out of which the soil pipe is cast. 
It Is probable, therefore, that this 30,000 tons 
of pig Iron, together with the use of a normal 
amount of scrap, represents a potential pro¬ 
duction of fifty-odd thousand tons of cast 
Iron soil pipe and fittings It Is variously 
estimated that from one-quarter to one-third 
of a ton of cast iron soil pipe Is required for 
each dwelling built. In other words, the pro¬ 
posed State Department export of pig Iron to 
Italy would be taking out of the country a 
critically needed material which otherwise 
could supply soil pipe requirements for in 
the neighborhood of 175,000 new dwelling 
units, on a conservative estimate 

“The foregoing does not take Into account 
the pig Iron subsidy cost to American tax¬ 
payers 

“Last summer, when the Congress passed 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, provision 
was made for continuance of a-premium-pay¬ 
ment plan or subsidy on the production of 
pig Iron. This was done at the urgent request 
of the Housing Expediter In order that pig 
Iron production might be increased and 
channelled Into the production of cast Iron 
soil pipe which the Housing Expediter Indi¬ 
cated was the No. 1 critical building material 
In short supply 

“The premium-payment plan on pig Iron 
production was continued to December 31, 
1947 In the first 9 months of this year pre¬ 
mium payments of $8,064,000 have been made 
by our Government presumably to secure 
added production of 933.601 tons of pig Iron 
The maximum premium or subsidy paid was 
$12 per ton, the minimum $8 per ton, and the 
average $8 64 per ton. 

"It Is more than foolish—It Is tragic—for 
the Government on the one hand to be sub¬ 
sidizing plg-lron production and on the other 
to ship this critical material abroad In 
order to continue to help other nations ef¬ 
fectively. we must give more thought to our 
own welfare here at home. 

“Through May 1947 our soil-pipe produc¬ 
tion averaged more than 50,000 tons a month. 
Production Is now running some 6.000 to 
10,000 tons less per month To Italy alone 
In the first 6 months of 1947, we exported 
29,000 tons of pig Iron—enough to make soli 
pipe for at least 175,000 American dwelling 
units 

“And It Is not only In pig Iron that our 
export and foreign aid policy needs checking 
and correction It Is In other critical or 
high-priced building materials such as gyp¬ 
sum products, naUs, and lumber, as well. 

“I am convinced that this latest proposal 
by the State Department points to the abso¬ 
lute necessity in any foreign-aid program 
of setting up an agency outside the diplo¬ 
matic branch of our Government that will 
give consideration to our urgent home re¬ 
quirements as well as any aid that might 
be given abroad." 


Addrefg of Sterling Morton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

or ILLINOIS 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
Sterling Morton before the Association 
of Republican Men and Women of New 
Trier, Inc., Winnetka, Ill., November 5, 
1947: 

If tonight you are expecting to hear a 
learned discussion, backed up with reams of 
documentation and yards of statistics, you 
are doomed to disappointment. I am not 
here to “explain the unexplainable, fathom 
the unfathomable, nor screw up the Inscru¬ 
table ” Furthermore, the opinions expressed 
are those of the speaker and do not neces¬ 
sarily represent the views of my sponsors 
However. I will have my private opinion of 
the I Q *8 of those who don't agree. 

Our late summer trip to France, Switzer¬ 
land, and England, with a short excursion to 
Belgium and Luxemburg, was undertaken 
solely for our pleasure and information. Of 
the former there was some: of the latter a 
whole lot We were only over 8 weeks, with 
5 days In England, a couple of weeks In lovely 
Switzerland, and most of the time In France, 
with more days in the country than In Paris 
We hired a small French drive-yourself car 
and, as In the years between wars, went 
where fancy took us. We drove 2,400 miles 
In all Both of us are at home in the lan¬ 
guage In some cases we were taken for 
French—outside of France, that is—and oc¬ 
casionally for English It was fun to play 
the parts assigned, and often we heard com¬ 
ments which would hardly have been made 
to Americans French roads are In good 
shape, most of them having been rebuilt or 
resurfaced since the war. There are many 
temporary bridges, of course Hotels t^nd 
restaurants are functioning in fairly good 
shape; there Is less difficulty In getting ac¬ 
commodations than In this country 

We had no official contacts We were not 
"given the works,” as the saying goes—no 
cocktail parties, no briefing by brass hats, 
no conducted tours or arranged Interviews. 
We looked at things as ordinary visitors, but 
as ones with a fairly large background of 
Europe, through many trips, in my case dat¬ 
ing back over 50 years During my service 
with Teletype Corp . I had contacts with the 
officials of the posts and telegraphs of many 
countries, and, later attended several meet¬ 
ing of the International Chamber of Com¬ 
merce 

We saw many poor people; we saw many 
shabby people, but In the countries we visited 
we saw no people who looked undernourished 
or starved. Other travelers—to Germany, 
Austria, and eastern European countries— 
reported much misery, and I have no reason 
to doubt them. 

The great contrast we noticed was between 
the countries which have faced the actuali¬ 
ties and those which have not. To go from 
England or France to Luxemburg, Belgium, 
or Switzerland, was like coming out of the 
desert Into southern California. In these 
latter countries, food, although rationed, was 
plentiful: milk, butter, eggs, were to be had; 
the bread was abundant and good, the meats 
were up to the usual European standard; 
gasoline unratloned; stores full of goods; 
everyone busy; lots of building; and a general 
air of well-being. In the countries where 
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the Rltuathva htm not been teoed. tbe condi¬ 
tions are almost the exact opposite. 

There were also great oontraata between 
Prance and Bn^temd, Uurgi^ a matter of 
temperament, 1 presume. The French find 
It hard to be dejeoted—thep know very well 
that Gondltioaa arc extremely serious, but 
"on eortlra " Ttkey object to controls and 
are loud In their denunciations of red tape, 
but do not pay too much attention to these 
I'egulatkms^ evading them wherever they 
think they can without too severe penalties. 
Whenever Pariatans can get railroad fare or 
a mtle gasoline, they rtieb out to the country 
to buy food from the peasants. In town, 
they apparently have few compunctions 
about dealing In the black market. You 
contlmially hear all kinds of jokes and 
stories about what la going on Even coun¬ 
terfeit money, which they say passes as read¬ 
ily as any other, is something to laugh about 
The Bnglhdi. on the other band, are very 
stolid and very serious. Tlradttkinany law- 
abiding. they have practically no black mar¬ 
kets—in fact, anytme known to deal on It 
would probably be ostraclaed Wbether the 
restrictions are mcms onerous In Britain than 
in France. I am not qualified to say, but 1 
can testify that the British observe them 
much better As a result, life in Britain is 
pretty grim One must, however, sdmlre 
their steadfastness and the fine spirit in 
which they have accepted the results at the 
war. That they now have to be allUeied with 
a government which has probably, in the 
long run, dmie more dsunage to Brttlsb oom- 
mercial, Industrial, and national life than 
was done by the war, is Indeed a tragedy. 
There la very little bunding going on. al¬ 
though the mins have been neatly cleaned 
up I was told that restrictions prevented 
any large-scale repairs or tebuildii^. 

One of the questlom I have been asked 
most frequently since my return is whether 
the French and Brltl^ arc realty working to 
pull themselves out A proper snswer is very 
dHBcult Edmund Buike said that jrou covdd 
not indict a whede natkm, and generalitlss 
are dangerous. Yet fairly numeroua dtscus- 
sions bring the cooeluslon that the strict 
reguiatkm of farm prtoeB, the threat at prac¬ 
tical confiscation In some instances, and the 
Inevitable Uunden of the bureaucracy, have 
reduced the willingness of the fstmers of 
both countries to put In their traditional 
hard work In England, the strict rattanlng 
of necessities and high taxes have likewise 
reduced the desire of miners, mechanics, and 
such manual laborers to put forth any great 
effort Why work even 40 hours if you can 
live on less, especially when the Govern¬ 
ment takes away most at any excess you 
earn, and when rationing prevents you from 
getting more or better food or clothes wiUi 
what Is left? Much to the discomfiture of 
the Socialists, man stUl turns out to be a 
anlmsd. 

In France, some bvisinees bouses close 
Friday afternoon azul (4)eu Monday noon, 
others close Saturday noon and open Tues¬ 
day mornU\g. still others close both Satur¬ 
days and Mondays. As a result, both days 
are practically lost. So, to some extent, a 
4-dsy week is In effect, and there arc many 
holl^ys, too. On other days, electricity is 
cut off for hours at a time, and this means 
that lots of work In both stores and offices 
must be done most Inefficiently by candle¬ 
light I think It fair to say that in neither 
country are the working people producing as 
much as they could and would, were most of 
the restrictions removed so that a working¬ 
man could really get stxnething of value 
through extra ettaart The continual agita¬ 
tion of the well-financed Communists, who 
woiif everywhere to promote discord and dis- 
turtmnoe, keeps people uneasy. Public opin¬ 
ion in France seems to be taktng definite 
sides. I was not at all sup r to td by the gains 
made by Oeneral de QaUllelB party—only by 
the Blse of these gahie. Beerywhere, In stoves 
and offices throughout France, one sees pic¬ 


tures of the general. The mkMIe-ned Bo- 
elallsta are alining t hem sslvei now wttli 
either the extreme right or the extrwse left. 

Hitler left many leganoiea to Bnrope, one 
of them the system of ex c i han ge and eur- 
renoy eontrol inaugurated by Ibr. Bdbaeht. 
To my mind, many of Europe’s tresMea stem 
from attsmpts to keep nsttenal emrrenoies 
at a much higher baala internally than they 
command externally. It creatm an almoat 
InsiqMrable barrier to the reaumptlon of 
large-scale intematloiisl tnale, and, morally, 
ranks with the unlimited and diahonest use 
of the printing press, both here and Mxoad. 
Now that the inhabitants of Yap have given 
up their stone money, I know of no oonn- 
try—no major trading country, at leaat— 
in which the paper currency b freely con- 
vertlMe to something tangible. X am old 
enough to remember when traveler's checks 
had printed on tiwlr lace the number of 
pounds, francs, marks, lire. etc., lor which 
they could be exchanged abroad That seems 
almost unbelievable in these days. The 
mw^-mallgned gcAd standard at leaat had 
the virtue of bringing about world-wide cur¬ 
rency stabiUty XI, by some miracle, the 
trading nations of the world could return 
to It. the economic future would immediately 
brtfl^ten enormously, and long-term commit¬ 
ments in intematlcmsl tnule would breome 
poanble 

Wiser and better informed travriers can 
dtacuas much more authoritatively tbe mat¬ 
ter of ktens, gilts, Marshall pisn. and all that 
My own feeling is that any money loaned oi 
given to foreign governments for tbeii‘ own 
use Is worse than wasted—worse becauee of 
the effect on our own economy, manifested 
chiefly in ottr constant price rise. 

Why are prices going up? Could It be that 
we have upset the economic balance by giv¬ 
ing away a substantial pert of the goods 
and aerviceB produced by our ffOjOOO.OOO Jobs 
(and a somewhat lesser number of people 
working) ? Xf our exports were realty foreign 
trade that Is, If other goods and serviees were 
received in exchange for those we send—the 
pr es su re on prices would be rou^ lees. But 
today a subotantUil part of things which 
our pco|rte would buy with their purchasing 
power is being removed As a result, this un¬ 
satisfied purchasing power, largely generated 
by tbe unwise policy of wage inc reases begun 
on VJ-day, continues to bM up prices Of 
course, if Washington would only stop its 
confounded attempts to manage our money, 
to say nothing at our whole economy, many 
natural brakes on the Inflation would become 
operative But we can’t continue to give 
awi^ a subatantisl portion of our tangible 
prodvictlon and expect prices to stop rising, 
let alone go lower 

While on the subject of money—^which, 
like electricity, no one really understands— 
may X tnter|eet that every Englishman 1 
talked to was anxious to exprem the optnlon 
that our gift-loans had hurt bis country, 
and to urge me to oppose any further ad¬ 
vances They went out of their way to suy 
this—in fact, tbe desire to get this meseage 
serose made them much more approachable 
than usual. They feel that our aid Is keep¬ 
ing the present government in power and so 
is helping in the soclslizaUcm of Britain. 

If, perhaps, the ides behind sending ell 
this money abroad Is to buy allies for a 
fnming war sgainst communism, I am afraid 
the effort will fall. You cannot talk to a 
Eur(^)ean for a quarter of an hour without 
the subject of a war between Russia and tbe 
United States coming up. Most of them ar¬ 
rive finally at about the language of the 
flour advertising—"Eventually, why not 
now—while you have the bomb." But one 
and all are very firm In their hope and de¬ 
sire not to take sides. The British say they 
had eno\q(h of bombing and rockets to lost 
them for a long time and would oppose to 
the bitter end any move to make their island 
a beachhead for our use. The Fm|eh, too, 
look at their ruined cities and villages and 


•rt aqwslly smptaatic, 11 our war ptannere 
feM they »esd a foothold in Europe, they 
Should be kfeoder to Senor Fraaseo—the head 
of tbe only nation which lias succeeded in 
throwing out the CoBuntniiete after they 
were once eetablkdied. 

We might be curtons m to wbether the 
home effects of theae speswling plans do not 
carry great weight with the (daoners. May¬ 
be sooie wish to keep this country in a semi- 
war economy, hoping to maintain the 60,- 
000,006 jobs, are convinced that by pouring 
out money tibMsy can defer the day of mhon- 
hig and thus even—if Z am not just too 
cymes!—^keep the ixw in Whatever the 
restoon, you ah know the resxilti are already 
IHdnf ut to those who have sought to perovide 
their own sectnlty. and to our great reitglaus, 
educational, and medieat te a tltutk me. while 
the future looks blacker for ail of us every 
day this erasy InflaUon hi permitted-even 
en c our ag ed—to conthnie. 

But beck to our European muttons While 
1 oppoae any further aid at which in curieut 
Washingtem jorgosi arc known as govern- 
wental levels, X fed we have a greet stake m 
the rebuilding of Europe, and fran self-in¬ 
terest, if for no other reaaon. shoaM help 
Pour countriee—Britain, France. Italy, and 
Oennany—are tibe crux of the matter. They 
are the heart of Europe. To aid pi^pbentl 
govenuneats la like raWMng the feet of >i 
sick man Cure the head, heart, lungs, and 
stomach, and the extremities nenatly get w«U. 
too. Yet, I fed we dKAdd make a clear dis- 
tineiion between recovery and rdief. ami 
carry on aeporate opcaatkms in both fields, 
at a 1cm exalted levd. To apeak first of re¬ 
covery: We should make advaness only to 
p rod u cers and for produc ti ve purpose s . We 
ahoald see to it that tbe funds provided are 
devoted aoldy to buikUng up production 
We cannot be anre unleaa wr have our own 
people s u perv i se the spending—and pr o pe rt y 
qualified people, at that We should set up 
a aort of BFC in each of thooe four oowntrles. 
alter cleaning out of our German act-ni) 
those who are more interested in making 
thtnga toui^ for the Germans than in the 
future welfare of Europe. Interest rates 
could be nominal, but there should be clcni 
understanding that the advances are really 
loans, with eventual repayment propeilv 
safeguarded The strictest care should bo 
used to keep out pifiltteal administration, for, 
even though the whole project Is ja’iniarllv 
)K>HtlGaI, its detail working-out need not be in 
nny way political 

You may wonder why I Include Germany 
1 do this beca u ee I know from king cxpeil- 
ence tXmt Germany is tbe very heart of the 
European economy Practically all European 
countries sold more to Germany and bought 
more from Germany than any other country 
Besides, for a tbousend yean it has been the 
traditional role of the Teuton peoffies to bold 
the barbarfsras from the steniea out of west¬ 
ern Europe We must get Germany to ftme- 
tionlng if we desire eny general toyrovement 
in the European situatictti. The silly lengths 
to which we carried the dciMUdftcation pol¬ 
icy—lengths not indulged in by any other 
occupying power—have in effect condemned 
the ovenrtielmtng majority of the managerial 
and executive brains of otir eoae to mantial 
labor The result is about the some as it 
would be here if picfc-and-sbovel work were 
made the only occupation open to anyone 
who had ever voted the Republican ticket 
Punish the real Nads, but do not pass bills 
of attainder against those who rode along 
only to avoid the penalties and disabilities 
meted out to dissenters. 

Relief should be directly administered 
Mr. Hoover set the pattern in Belgium. It 
should be under American control to the 
point of coasumption and each dlstrlbuticm 
point should be marked in targe letters^ 
"Gift of the American Fet^e." Tnliy, there 
is almoat no realisation, in France, anyhow, 
of the vast contributions we have made Ou 
the other band, the eoan pa rattvety small 
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shipments of grain from Russia have been 
proclaimed from one end of France to the 
other, leaving out, of course, one Important 
detail—that none left Odessa until the 
French Government had paid for it in Amer¬ 
ican dollars We might thus overcome some 
of the hostility toward the United States 
which our enemies have carefully cultivated, 
against a background of the destruction In¬ 
evitably wrought by our armies during the 
liberation. 

We, of course, pay little attention to the 
tirades of Mr Vlshlnsky at the place ironi¬ 
cally called Lake Success, but they are 
Widely circulated abroad, thus serving their 
primary purpose These statements, by their 
very reiteration, are Influencing Europeans 
to believe that the United States Is an Im¬ 
perialist nation, awaiting only the propitious 
moment to dominate the world. Why we 
should provide the setting and sounding- 
board for such diatribes Is a mystery to 
them—and to me. Brazil sent the Soviet 
representatives packing for comments which 
seem almost like terms of endearment con¬ 
trasted to those applied to our President and 
other officials. Of course the Russians will 
not agree to any steps to halt famine and 
chaos in eastern Europe. To do so would 
be to desert their strongest allies In creating 
the confusion on which they thrive. They 
hope our Inflation will bring economic dis¬ 
aster. They hope we will pour more of our 
substance down the governmental rat holes 
of Europe, and they will continue to abuse, 
confuse, and sabotage any real efforts at re¬ 
covery Anyoxie who takes the trouble to 
read a few extracts from the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin will find nothing surprising 
In the conduct of our erstwhile associates. 
It Is all set forth there as plainly as Hitler 
called his shots In Mein Kampf. 

I was one of those who hoped that the 
United Nations might succeed, but now I 
am convinced that any further efforts are 
useless The Russians have killed the United 
Nations, Just as they started out to do Why 
not give the corpse a decent burial In the 
marble mausoleum so hopefully erected at 
Geneva? There are many high-minded, sin¬ 
cere men In the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion—people who sincerely feel that this is 
the way to peace It is my feeling that these 
men, however, lack realism, even though 
most of them do have in the back of their 
minds some realistic designs on Uncle Sam's 
pocketbook Tlie greatest danger to this 
country lies in the 6,000 hangers-on now 
enjoying special Immunities and privileges. 
Many of these might well be described as 
panhandlers, confidence men, propagandists, 
debt wclshers, spies, and saboteurs My 
feeling is that the bad outnumber the good 
and that we should send the whole motley 
crew home Instead of building a $66,000,000 
home for them Perhaps afterward we could 
rebuild an association of nations of like 
Ideals, devoted to the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual. to the preservation of human rights, 
especially the basic one of allowing a man 
to dispose of the product of his own labor 
or enterprise as he sees fit, which would es¬ 
tablish Just plain freedom—^not a specified 
and limited number of freedoms—and which 
would be so desirous of peace and Justice 
that It would be willing to stand up and fight 
for them all over the world. 

To sum up, in my opinion, western Europe 
Is not starving, although consideration must 
be given to a very bad drought this summer. 
Those countries which have minimized gov¬ 
ernmental Interference with normal human 
and trade relations, put their house In order, 
reduced bureaucracy, while encouraging the 
average citizen to work long and hard, are 
fairly prosperous, well supplied, and on the 
road to recovery Those nations which still 
feel the state can plan the Individual’s life 
better than the individual can himself, which 
complicate that life with all manner of rules, 
regulations, and restrictions, which allow 


only minimum hours of labor, load them¬ 
selves down with a horde of civilian em¬ 
ployees, and still seek and rely on outside aid, 
are understandably In bad shape 

We have put our light under a bushel too 
much In the help we have given Europe We 
badly need some good publicity man In that 
field. 

Our loans and gifts will not buy us en¬ 
thusiastic allies, should war come, and we 
might not even have a European base of 
operations. At the same time, we are al¬ 
lowing a potential enemy many privileges he 
denies us, furnishing him a sounding-board 
for vituperative falsehoods about us and per¬ 
mitting him to encourage and maintain all 
manner of subversive and disloyal activities 
in our country 

Our present actions In foreign affairs Just 
don’t make sepse to me. Maybe I am Just 
an old moBsback who still thinks Grover 
Cleveland was right when he said, "It Is the 
duty of the citizen to support the govern¬ 
ment, not that of the government to support 
the citizen;" and that Teddy Roosevelt had 
something when he said, “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick " 

But, above all, I stand with one George 
Washington, who said, "Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Why forego the 
advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by Interweaving our destiny with any 
part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros¬ 
perity In the tolls of Eiuropean ambition, 
rlvalshlp. Interest, humor, or caprice?" 

1 believe that that is Just as good policy 
In 1947 us it was In 1796 But maybe, in tak¬ 
ing this stand, I am Just proving the truth of 
the old adage—"It’s hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks ’’ 

What can be done about It? I think a 
quotation from Kipling’s Islanders is ap¬ 
propriate: "On our own heads. In your own 
hands, the sin and the saving lies ’’ 


Editorial on FBI Check-up 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have previously called the attention of 
the House to the plain-spoken and un¬ 
derstandable answers given by FBI Di¬ 
rector Hoover to the series of questions 
on loyalty Investigations propounded by 
newspaper correspondent, Bert Andrews, 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The Washington Post, by means of an 
editorial, expresses its opinion that Mr. 
Hoover has by his answers offered a con¬ 
vincing refutation of the wild talk, 
stirred up by enemies of our Govern¬ 
ment. which has been making the 
rounds. 

For the sincere consideration of the 
Members of Congress I wish to call this 
editorial to your attention. It follows: 

THE FBI CHECK-UP 

The candid and explicit replies of J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI, to questions put by 
Bert Andrews, of the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une. about methods of conducting investiga¬ 
tions under the loyalty program should set 
at rest unfounded fears that the FBI has 
become a formidable secret-police force spy¬ 
ing on Government employees, Invading 
their privacy without cause, violating their 


civil rights, and threatening to reduce them 
to the status of trembling slaves of a tyran¬ 
nical government Mr. Hoover’s account of 
the procedure followed In checking com¬ 
plaints shows the absurdity of such heated 
Imaginings. He points out that the FBI 
agents do not start an investigation on their 
own Initiative First they must be supplied 
with Information constituting a substantial 
basis for an investigation Then the Investi¬ 
gation follows in accordance with executive 
instiuctlons In other words, the FBI sup¬ 
plies on request the facts bearing on ques¬ 
tions of dLsloyalty, but It does not hunt for 
suspects nor does It pr(»ecute those Individ¬ 
uals who come under its scrutiny 
Owing to the nature of their work. Ineffi¬ 
cient, overzealoua agents of the FBI may 
make mistakes that result in damage to the 
reputation of loyal and law-abiding citizens 
Mr Hoover admits as much, but he also 
points out that employees of the FBI under¬ 
go a rigid screening process before entering 
the service, and are subsequently given an 
Intensive training course, with special em¬ 
phasis on protection of the civil rights of 
individuals Moreover, if agents conduct 
themselves improperly, the citizen may ap¬ 
peal to the FBI for an Investigation By 
emphasizing all these and other safeguards 
for the protection of Individuals who come 
under the scrutiny of the FBI, Mr Hoover 
Is able to offer a convincing refutation of 
the wild charges that have been going the 
rounds of late about the role played by the 
FBI in connection with the loyalty probes. 


Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. CELLER Mr. Speaker, on Novem¬ 
ber 17 I offered three specific bills car¬ 
rying out three recommendations of 
the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights Additional bills carrying out 
other recommendations are to follow. 

The vitalizing and dramatic Impact of 
the report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights must not be permitted 
to dissipate itself by legislative inaction. 

Congress cannot any longer evade its 
responsibility m securing civil rights to 
all the citizenry. Those of us who as 
Members of Congress have felt the need 
for clvll-rights legislation have met with 
little success In securing passage of our 
bills which call for a Fair Employment 
Practice Act, antilynching, anti-poll-tax, 
and anti-discrimination bills. 

The healthy publicity given to the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
and the consequent impetus it has given 
to the expression of public opinion places 
the onus on Congress to face these Issues 
squarely. 

The report is especially timely when 
we, in the United States, face what is 
aptly termed by the committee, “a 
state of near-hysteria” which "threatens 
to inhibit the freedom of genuine Demo¬ 
crats.” I refer notably to the lack of re¬ 
gard for civil rights displayed in the re¬ 
cent hearings conducted by the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
There Intimidation of witnesses unsub¬ 
stantiated charges and general smear 
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tactics were a distinct invasion of civil 
rights. 

I am particularly pleased to note the 
emphasis that was placed by the report 
on the role our abridged civil rights plays 
in international affairs. As the report 
states *‘An American diplomat cannot 
forcefully argue for free elections in for¬ 
eign lands without meeting the chal¬ 
lenge that in many sections of America 
qualllled voters do not have free access 
to the polls.” We are constantly being 
reminded by foreign governments to 
look to the beam in our own eye when 
offering criticism of the actions of for¬ 
eign governments with regard to civil 
rights. 

We must take moral leadership in the 
world today and translate that leader¬ 
ship into terms of internal behavior if we 
are to fight effectively the patterns of 
totalitarians, be they from the right or 
from the left. 

Democracy’s basic concept is that of 
the dignity of the human being. We 
cannot pervert democracy by acting as 
if life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness were the prerogatives of the ma¬ 
jority only. Majority rule does not mean 
majority tyranny. 

Following is the text of the three bills 
to be offerer 

1 

Section 61 (Criminal Code. U S Code, 
title 18) shall be and hereby Is amended to 
read as follows* Whoever Individually or In 
conspiracy with others Injures, oppresses, 
threatens, or intimidates any cltiasen in the 
free exercise oi enjoyment of any right or 
privilege secured to him by the Constitu¬ 
tion or laws of the United States, or because 
of his having so exercised the same, or who¬ 
ever individually oi in conspiracy with 
others goes in disguise on the highway, or 
on the pieralses of another, with Intent to 
prevent or hinder his free exercise or enjoy¬ 
ment of any right or privilege so secured, be 
and each one of his conspirators shall be 
lined not more than $6,000 and imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, and bhall, more¬ 
over, be liable to the party injured to an 
action at law, suit In equity, or othei proper 
proceeding for redress 

II 

Section 62 (Cilmlnal Code, U S Code, 
title 18) shall be and hereby is amended to 
read as follows* Whoever, under color of any 
law. statute, ordinance, regulation, or cus¬ 
tom, directly or Indirectly, willfully subjects, 
or causes to be subjected, any inhabitant of 
any State, Territory, or District, to the dep¬ 
rivation of any rights, privileges, or im¬ 
munities secured or protected by the Con¬ 
stitution and the laws of the United States, 
or to the deprivation of the right to engage 
in a lawful activity, or to discriminatory law 
enforcement, or to different punishments, 
pains, or penalties, either by malfeasance of 
nonfeasance, on account of such inhabitant 
being an alien, or by reason of his color or 
race, than are prescribed for the punish¬ 
ment of citizens, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 and imprisoned not more than 
10 years, and shall, moieover, be liable to 
the party Injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or othei proper proceeding for re¬ 
dress, 

in 

All other laws to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, no person possessing all other 
qualifications which are or may be pre¬ 
scribed by law shall be denied naturalization 
on account of race, color, or national origin. 

Amending sections 51 and 52 of title 
18 of the United States Code will increase 
the protection of Federal rights against 


invasion by both individuals and public 
officers. The present penalty in section 
51 is imposed on two or more conspira¬ 
tors. The amendment imposes penalties 
on Individuals as well and. moreoverp 
amends the statute so that redress by the 
victim can be sought in the civil courts 
in addition to criminal prosecution. 
Section 62 is amended to increase the 
penalties, add civil redress, and defines 
more specifically constitutional rights. 

The third bill grants naturalization 
rights to every Individual who otherwise, 
except for race, color, or national origin, 
is qualified by law. It is Indecent, for 
instance, to deny the parents of Ameri¬ 
can-bom Japanese soldiers the light to 
citizenship. Many of thes^ parents lost 
three and four sons in battle defending 
our country. By denying naturalization 
to individuals on account of race, color, 
or national origin, we do not serve the 
cause of world peace. Certainly, that is 
no way to make friends. Countries 
whose nationals are denied American 
naturalization rights resent bitterly the 
unjust stigma our naturalization stat¬ 
utes place upon tiiem. These statutes 
are indeed gratuitous insults. 

The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights should be commended for its vig¬ 
orous and courageous approach. In my 
opinion, the text of the report should be 
on the required reading list of every pub¬ 
lic school in the country. 

Dweetor Hoover DeKribet FBI Role in 
Loyalty Check 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTATIVBS 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, ele¬ 
ments within our shores not friendly to 
our form of government are busily en¬ 
gaged in a campaign of vilification 
against the President of the United 
States, the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion and committees of Congress because 
of the loyalty program which is now get¬ 
ting under way. 

It is unfortunate that we have waited 
so long to take this step to rid Govern¬ 
ment agencies and the public tax rolls of 
our enemies and their stooges 

Un-American elements are whipping 
up a campaign against both the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and our own 
Committee on Un-Amencan Activities. 

The Honorable J Edgar Hoover, direc¬ 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, has long been the target for blasts 
from the guns of American Communists 
and their fellow travelers and It is not 
surprising that they have opened up cm 
his agency with such charges as gestapo 
and witch hunt in the current loyalty 
program. 

Mr. Bert Andrews, capable and well- 
known Washington correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune, has ren¬ 
dered a highly valuable public service in 
submitting to Mr. Hoover a seiles of 


questions concerning the authority to be 
exercised by the FBI. Director Hoover, 
in turn, has given outspoken answers as 
to the part which his agency will play and 
he leaves no question as to the honesty 
and sincerity with which be approaches 
this problem. 

As a matter of public Interest I sub¬ 
mit the article by Mr. Andrews and a 
portion of the questions he submitted 
to Mr. Hoover, as well as Mr. Hoover’s 
edifying answers to them. The addi¬ 
tional questions and Mr. Hoover’s an¬ 
swers will be incorporated in my further 
remarks at a later date. 

J Edgar Hoovxr DncRists Rou: or the FBI 
IN LoTAtTT Chick 
(By Bert Andrews) 

Washington, November 16—A description 
of the role played by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in making security and loyalty 
checks of Oovemment employees was ob¬ 
tained today by the New York Herald Tribune 
from J. Bd^ Hoover. Director of the 
Bureau. 

It is an account which Is of unusual sig¬ 
nificance because ot the fears at maxky Gov¬ 
ernment employees that a “witch hunt" is 
on—^fears that had become so widespread 
that President Truman saw fit yesterday to 
assure loyal employees that such is not the 
case. 

It is of importanoe. also, because of the 
complexity of the tasks that wUl confront 
members of the new Loyalty Review Board 
Just appointed by the President when they 
come to consider cases involving Federal 
workers 

Mr. Hoover's comprehensive story of the 
FBI’s place in the security and loyalty pic¬ 
ture came in the form of answers to 17 ques¬ 
tions evolved as the result of a letter written 
to Mr. Hoover on Monday by this reporter. 

The letter was sent in an effort to get at 
the trutli behind the thousand and one 
rumors that have been fiylng around Wash¬ 
ington* since 11 State Department employees 
were dismissed without over being informed 
of the charges against them. 

The nature and extent of the rumors, 
which have served to make many State De¬ 
portment employees unhappy, suspicious, 
and frightened, can be illustrated by the va¬ 
riety of topics discussed by Mr. Hoover 

Some of the major ones are* 

Is the FBI the “vUlaln” in the oases of 
seven of the dismissed employees who ore de¬ 
manding that they either be allowed to re¬ 
sign without prejudice or receive a real hear¬ 
ing and be told the nature of the accusa¬ 
tions against them? 

Would the FBI object to letting the new 
Loyalty Review Board see material gathered 
by the FBI? (The State Department had 
Implied that it could not turn over its files 
because they contain material from the FBI) 

Does the FBI have almost every wire in 
Washington tapped? Is there an FBI agent 
behind every tree? 

What does the FBI say about Mr. Blank? 
(Mr. Blank, one of the seven dischargees, 
said the FBI shadowed him night and day. 
He said FBI agents took a picture of him 
crossing the street with a woman who worked 
In his office, and later showed the picture to 
his wife.) 

Does the FBI either Initiate witch hunts 
and Bed scares or allow itself to be used by 
the other agencies to prosecute witch hunts 
and Bed scarces? 

Does the FBI have files on all people in the 
United States? 

Does the FBI try to protect the civil rights 
of persons It investigates? 

What does Mr. Hoover think of Henry A. 
Wallace’s recent charge that the FBI ia con¬ 
ducting a campaign of terror remlnieoent of 
the early days of Adolf Hitler’s regiiae in 
Germany? 
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These ana many other <{ue8tloni»qtifB* 
tlons about the dangers of communism and 
whether the FBI Initiates criminal prosecu¬ 
tions—are answered fully by Mr. Hoover In 
replies carefully prepared after many hours 
of work. 

TEXT or LETTSa TO KOOVES 

Here is the letter to Mr. Hoover which led 
him to give his answers today: 

“Novembee 10,1047. 

J. Edcab Hoover. 

•^Director, Federal Bureau of investi¬ 
gation, Washington, D C. 

“Dear Mb. Hoover: The repercussions 
from the recent investigations concemnlg 
certain State Department, employees have led, 
as you know, to a widespread discussion of 
the whole security and loyalty problem and 
of the specific role played by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 

"I am sure irom the work that 1 have done 
on this security question that a great many 
men and women in and out of government 
do not have a clear understanding of the 
role of the FBI. 

"It may surprise you to know that I have 
had such statements as the following made 
to me In the many conversations I have had 
on the matter: 

"1 That the *>'BI initiates loyalty or se¬ 
curity Investigations on its own 

"2. That the FBI shadows individuals or 
otherwise keeps surveillance on them with¬ 
out the advance knowledge of the agency or 
agencies employing the Individuals 

"3 That a commonly heard statement is: 
•Better be careful of what you say on the 
phone because everybody knows that the 
FBI has almost «‘very wire In Washington 
tapped • 

•'4. That another commonly heard state¬ 
ment Is that the FBI Is engaged In a witch 
hunt 

"6 That Washington la swarming with 
FBI agents, the Implication being that there 
is an FBI agent behind every tree 

“These aio just some of the loose asser¬ 
tions that any newspaperman can hear If he 
keeps his ears open 

"Because such talk Is heard, 1 would greatly 
appreciate It If you os director of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation, would answer 
some specific questions as to the exact Juris¬ 
diction and authority exercised by the FBI. 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Bert Andrews." 

THE questions AND ANSWERS 

The questions that were evolved and Mr 
Hoover’s answers to them follow In full: 

Question * 

As you know, some of the individuals In 
the recent State Department Inquiry have 
complained that they were not able to learn 
the nature of the charges against them and 
therefore were unable to present a defense. 
Does the FBI object to letting a review board, 
such HS the Civil Service Commission or the 
new loyally review board, have access to Its 
report on an Individual? In other words, 
would the FBI be willing to have such re¬ 
view boards confront an Individual with 
charges based on the FBI report? Or would 
there be any limitation that the FBI would 
have to place on the use of Its files? 

Answer 

The FBI has been assigned the task of 
conducting Investigations under the loyalty 
program Its task Is clearly 4ieflned by the 
President’s executive order, and It has no 
administrative choice as to what It will do 
or will not do. Obviously, there would be 
no use to submit a report unless Its contents 
can be used While the FBI does not ap¬ 
prove Its reports being made public, never¬ 
theless. It expects the contents of Its reports 
to be used, and it has no objection to a loyalty 
hearing board confronting an Individual with 
charges based upon the contents of its re¬ 
port. The Presidenfs executive order pro¬ 
vides that "the investigating agency may 
refuse to disclose the names of confidential 


informants, provided It ffirnlsbes stUDclent 
information about such Informants on the 
basis of which the requestmg department or 
agency can make an adequate evaluation of 
the information furnished by them." • • • 

In each instance where the real Identity 
of the source of information is not disclosed, 
a representative of the FBI will be available 
to confer with other governmental officials 
or a loyalty hearing board and evaluate the 
source of the Information by describing the 
degree of reliability. Insofar as Is consistent 
with national <«curity, the names and ad¬ 
dresses of persons furnishing Information 
will be set forth In FBI reporU. 

The procedures to be followed by the loyalty 
hearing boards In presenting charges, con¬ 
ducting heatings, and such procedural mat¬ 
ters are matters not within the province of 
the FBI. 

POLICY OF PHOTOGRAPHS 

Question It was recently disclosed that the 
FBI exhibited to a Federal employee’s wife a 
photograph it took of him with another 
woman is this standard FBI procedure? 

Answer No. The real facta in this partic¬ 
ular case speak for themselves The FBI was 
Informed by a source whose reliability nas 
been thoroughly established that the Federal 
employee in question hod been contacted by 
a suspected espionage agent of a foreign gov¬ 
ernment, and in turn the Federal employee 
had been In contact with others who had 
been Identified as associotod with the Com¬ 
munist underground In Washington The 
FBI had no choice but to ascertain the iden¬ 
tity and activities of the Federal employee. 
At no time v/as he kept under 24-hour sur¬ 
veillance His activities were spot-checked 
at periodic Intervals We needed his photo¬ 
graph to exhibit to a prospective witness, and 
not desiring to attract attention to him by 
going to his employer and requesting his 
photograpn. we took a photograph of the em¬ 
ployee as he left his place of employment 
accompanied by an unidentified woman 
When he was Interviewed later In his home, 
an agent took him aside and exhibited the 
picture to him for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the Identity of the woman His wife 
would never have known of the existence of 
the picture hod he not taken It out of the 
agent's hand and walked across the room and 
exhibited It to his wife, who was talking to 
another agent 

POLICY ON INITIATING CHECKS 

Question Does the FBI make security or 
loyalty checks of an employee of the State 
Dep.-irtment or other Government agency on 
its own Initiative? 

Answer The President’s Executive order 
establishing the Federal loyalty program 
places a threefold responsibility upon the 
FBI 

1 The fingerprints of all Federal em¬ 
ployees are searched through the Identifica¬ 
tion files of the FBI, which contain more 
than 106.000,000 sets of fingerprint Impres¬ 
sions. If Identified, data furnished the FBI 
by law-enforcement and other official agen¬ 
cies Is then forwarded to the Civil Service 
Commission and in turn to the employing 
agency. 

2 The names of all Federal employees are 
checked through the administrative and in¬ 
vestigative fllo«» of the FBI In the event of 
derogatory information revealed. It is fur¬ 
nished the Civil Service Commission and in 
turn to the employing agency. 

3 In the event the name, when checked 
through our files. Is Identified with Informa¬ 
tion pointing to activities of a disloyal nature 
under the terms of the President’s Executive 
order, then the case Is referred to the field 
service of the FBI for a full Investigation. 
This same proc edure ib followed upon receipt 
of a complaint indicating disloyal activities. 

In each eaae investigated by 4he FBI there 
must be a real substantial basis tor the inves¬ 
tigation. In other words. FBI agents do not 
start an Inveatlgation on their own initiative. 


There roust first be the presentation of in¬ 
formation or a complaint which, If estab¬ 
lished. would come within the directive set 
forth In the President’s Executive order. 
When such information is received the FBI 
has no alternative but to investigate. It is 
merely carrying out the Instructions set out 
in the Executive order 

At the same time the case Is assigned for 
investigation, a summary of the allegation Is 
furnished the Civil Service Commission for 
transmittal to the employing agency. 

PROCEDURE IN MAKING CHECKS 

Question. What is the procedure used by 
FBI agents In checking the loyalty or secu¬ 
rity record of an Individual? 

Answer The Investigation In each case Is 
determined largely by the nature of the alle¬ 
gations. The first step Is. of course, to defi¬ 
nitely establish whether the allegation ap¬ 
plies to the specifically named Government 
employee Prom that point on It Is a mat¬ 
ter of checking every source of Information 
to establish the truth or falsity of the alle¬ 
gation ’The overwhelming majority of Gov¬ 
ernment employees are honest, loyal Ameri¬ 
can citizens, and based upon past experience 
I know that a large portion of the complaints 
or ^legations will be found to be without 
basis In fact 

In making these Investigations special 
agents of the FBI are Instructed to limit their 
questions to the allegations and to do every¬ 
thing within their power to avoid casting 
suspicions upon an Innocent Federal em¬ 
ployee In each Interview the agent Is In¬ 
structed to c.Thlblt his credentials so that 
the person Interviewed will know that he Is 
not talking to an Imposter. Unfortunately, 
citizens frequently confuse other Investiga¬ 
tors with FBI agents 

Special agents of the FBI In handling the 
Federal employee loyalty program do not 
inquire whether the employee reads liberal 
or other publications, nor do they tap tele¬ 
phones. as has been rumored 

I lay no claim to infallibility for the 
FBI. We are a human organization and we 
can make mistakes, and when we do I 
want to know about them and to take steps 
to insure that the same mistakes are not 
made again We always check on allegations 
of Improper conduct on the part of our 
agents, but It Is amazing to me how easy It 
Is for some people to make charges and how 
unwilling they are to present facts to authen¬ 
ticate their charges 

NUMBER or FBI AGENTS 

Question How many agents docs the 
FBI have in Washington to use on such 
assignments? How many agents In all does 
the FBI have? 

Answer We have less than 3,800 special 
agents In the FBI who are required to In¬ 
vestigate violations of some 120 Federal 
laws In the entire United States and In its 
territories In addition to Investigating vio¬ 
lations of some 120 Federal laws, which lust 
year resulted In 11,812 convictions, we have 
the respon.stblllty of investigating candidates 
for appointments in the Department of Jus¬ 
tice, Federal judgeships. United States at¬ 
torneys. United States marshals, and, like¬ 
wise. we make 6.000 applicant-type Investi¬ 
gations for the Atomic Energy Commission 
each month 

We have less than 200 special agents as¬ 
signed to handle all types and classes in 
Washington. 

I, of course, am cognizant of many of the 
wild rumors that are being circulated con¬ 
cerning the Federal employee loyalty pro¬ 
gram In fact, before we had made a single 
investigation and. in fact, before the program 
was even under way, nn Item appeared In a 
national news magazine that FBI agent! 
were getting people out of bed at night to 
quiz them on their loyalty. This was abzo* 
lutely untrue. 

The folly of the impression aUegediy ex¬ 
isting In some minds that Washington and 
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Other cities are swarming with FBI agents 
Is answered hy the simple fact that there 
la only one special agent for every 37.000 per¬ 
sons in the United States. 

SA818 or momsxxs 

Question. What are the standards govern¬ 
ing whether the FBI wlU or will not make an 
Investigation? 

Answer. These are clearly defined in the 
President’s Executive order. The order pro¬ 
vides If “on all the evidence, reasonable 
grounds exist for belief that the person In¬ 
volved Is disloyal to the Oovemment of the 
United States,” then the Individual is un¬ 
suitable for Federal employment Activities 
and associations which are considered In es¬ 
tablishing disloyalty are clearly enumerated 
by the President, as follows* 

A. Sabotage, espionage, or attempts or 
preparations therefor, or knowingly associ¬ 
ating with spies or saboteurs. 

B. Treason or sedition or advocacy thereof. 

C. Advocacy of revolution of force or vio¬ 
lence to alter the constitutional form of 
government of the United States. 

D. Intentional, unauthorised disclosure to 
any person, under circumstances which may 
indicate disloyalty to the United States, of 
documents or information of a confidential 
or nonpublic character obtained by the per¬ 
son making the disclosure as a result of his 
employment by the Government of the 
United States 

B Performing or attempting to perform 
his duties, or o^erwlse acting, so aa to serve 
the Interests of another government In pref¬ 
erence to the interests of the United States. 

P Membership In, affiliation with, or sym¬ 
pathetic association with any foreign or do¬ 
mestic organization, association, movement, 
group or combination of persons, designated 
by the Attorney General as totalitarian. Fas¬ 
cist, Communist, or subversive, or os having 
adopted a policy of advocating or approving 
the commission of acta of force or violence 
to deny other persons their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States, or os seek¬ 
ing to alter the form of government of the 
United States by unconstitutional means. 


International Economic Stability 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or ARXAKSitS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. FULBRIQHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
delivered in New York, on November 20, 
1047, before the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

World War II proved conclusively that no 
single nation, nor any narrow group of na¬ 
tions. can be self-sufficient. Today, national 
policies and programs .hlch do not give full 
recognition to this fact cannot be sound In 
concept and effective in operation. 

We In this country should realize now, as 
never before, that the United Btatea, with 
all its resources, with all the practical and 
creative abilities of its people, cannot con¬ 
tinue to grow and progress satlafactorUy by 
Itself. American economy to a great degree 
depends upon the economies of other coun¬ 
tries We could not long maintain our pres¬ 
ent high standards without International 
economic stability. 


This meeting at your conference board 
takes place at a time when the people of the 
united States are approaching far-reaching 
deolBlona affecting the economic and finan¬ 
cial future of the Nation. 

In making these determinations, we are 
duly aware of the heavy coat of government 
today. Meeting the high cost of government 
la a matter of grave moment to every In¬ 
dividual American. But I believe that a 
discussion on this subject could more ap¬ 
propriately be termed “meeting the high cost 
of civilization.** For. In the face of present 
world developments, meeting the high cost 
of government la nothing less than defraying 
the cost of freedom and security and con¬ 
tinued well-being. 

I particularly welcome the opportunity to 
appear before you to discuss aspects of our 
financial and economic situation In its rela¬ 
tion to present-day Issues. 

We are Inextricably tied up with the fate 
of western Europe and other nations of the 
world. We could not escape the results that 
would follow world chaos. We know, particu¬ 
larly from our war experience, how Inter¬ 
dependent nations are today We witnessed 
wide restrictions to our own productive 
capacity when, at the beginning of the last 
war. the United States was cut off from the 
supply of strategic and critical materials 
from other parts of the world We have 
learned, too. both during and after the war, 
the imperative need other nations have for 
American goods. 

War disrupted and destroyed many essen¬ 
tial Industrial areas of the world economy, 
leaving many nations looking to us for goods 
and tools and technical knowledge to repair 
the damages. 

Although 2 years have passed since the 
war. the devastation wrought was of such 
enormity that dangerous resultant condi¬ 
tions are yet a long way from correction 

Weighing our responsibility and our abil¬ 
ity to aid the reestablishment of world econ¬ 
omies, we should. In light of our experience, 
make a careful Inventory of those things 
which the world needs from us now as bal¬ 
anced against the products which we need 
from other nations 

In many fields American Industry would 
suffer materially If we could not obtain cer¬ 
tain eosontlal products or their constituent 
raw materials from abroad. 

Crude rubber, copper, bauxite, lead, man¬ 
ganese. and zinc are examples of imports In¬ 
dispensable to us in the manufacture of a 
variety of products. 

Certain strategic Items, such as Industrial 
diamonds, asbestos, cordage fibers, mica, 
graphite, quinine, and the like, are mainly 
produced outside our own country Without 
then" our civilian and military needs would 
not be sufficiently met. 

Coffee and sugar are Important examples 
of Imports which affect Intimately the life 
of the average American. 

On the other side of the picture foreign 
nations are In vital need of American goods. 
Count! lea torn by war need supplies to re¬ 
place capital goods destroyed and to pro¬ 
vide foodstuffs which formerly they largely 
grew themselves. Even Latln-Amerlcan 
countries, which, like us. did not suffer any 
physical devastation at home, have been un¬ 
able during and since the war to obtain all 
essential materials. 

The European situation Is especially acute. 
Standards of living have been critically re¬ 
duced over a large part of Europe, and the 
hard winter of last year did much to make 
the situation worse. 

Food and fuel shortages are In evidence 
throughout Europe, particularly so In France, 
Austria, and Italy. 

Reestablishment of productive capacities 
has been much slower than expected. 

Coal production, depexxdent mainly on Eng¬ 
land and Oermany, has been drastically re¬ 
tarded, and Importa from non-European 


areas have been required to meet the bareet 
xxeoeealtles. 

Due to the Inadequacy of foreign exchange, 
Importe of other raw materials have also had 
to be curtailed. The examples are numeroua 
and Important. The lack of wool, cotton, 
and other fibers givaa rise to the general 
shortage of textiles—'restricted steel avail¬ 
abilities to shortages of rolling stock, ve¬ 
hicles, and equipment in general—less than 
normal Importa of timber to the slowing 
down of repairs and new construction. 

The speed and efficiency with which mea¬ 
sures are taken to relieve these conditions 
will be strongly reflected In our future In¬ 
ternational trade relations. 

European recovery, for example, would 
make an Important contribution to restor¬ 
ing International trade to private channels. 
And It would In turn go a long way toward 
releasing trade from the discriminatory gov¬ 
ernment contxol which prevails In certain 
instances. 

American business has suffered In times 
past from such practices in the allocation of 
quotas, in the determination of exchange 
rates, and in the more complex relationships 
of trade and exchange control. It has been 
one of the principal objectives of our for¬ 
eign economic policy in the last 14 years to 
break down these barriers and to eliminate, 
as far as possible, world trade disadvantages 
to American business and American labor. 
European economic recovery is essential to 
this objective. 

The European recovery program, which 
will shortly be under consideration by the 
Congress, is based upon cooperative effort of 
all participating countries and upon the 
United States making available to such coun¬ 
tries certain necessary commodities and serv¬ 
ices which they cannot provide for them¬ 
selves at this time. 

The conditions under which this foreign 
aid will be offered are that the participating 
countries will make the most of their own 
resources and will make the most effective 
use of aid from the United States. 

Both the interim aid program, which pro¬ 
vides for uigently needed food and fuel dur¬ 
ing this coming winter, and the long range 
aid program, which provides for tangible 
recovery, are conceived with a full realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that our own resources are 
not exhaustible 

For all practical purposes, and within our 
means, we are committed to taking an active 
part In the rehabilitation of the world be¬ 
cause, it is well to repeat, we recognize the 
Interdependency of nations, because we 
know that we cannot continue in our own 
prosperous state while the rest of the world 
remains In such an unsettled condition, and 
because we are determined, to the fullest 
poesible extent to bring about a stable world 
peace. 

It would profit neither Europe nor the 
world if. In efforts to restore International 
Btabllity, we should lose our own stability. 
For, although the United States Is enjoying 
the greatest business activity in Its history, 
and although we are making amazing records 
In production. In employment. In national 
Income, and In business profits, we will be 
unable to continue to help ourselves, much 
less needy countries abroad, if we do not keep 
our own house In order. We must assure a 
financially strong government. We must 
maintain our national fiscal Integrity. 

It is unfortunate that a great many peo¬ 
ple today overlook this obligation. These 
perils follow the line of least resistance by 
advocating tax reduction without regard to 
sound fiscal prudence. 

As Secretaiy of the Treasury. 1 must con¬ 
sistently and forcibly advocate the policy of 
provldi]^ sufficient revenues to meet current 
obligations and to permit steady liquidation 
of the public debt. 

The United States Treasury closed Its last 
fiscal year with a surplus for the first time 
in 17 years. Certainly during this present 
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period of prosperity, we should maintain a 
balanoed budget with adequate provision for 
debt reduction 

It is a sobering thought that although our 
public debt has been materially reduced from 
its peak. It still remains at the staggering 
figure of $268,000,000,000. 

The public debt of the United States Is a 
contract between the Government and the 
people of this country. Government bonds 
are held by individuals, by Insuronce com¬ 
panies. by banks, by educational and chari¬ 
table foundations. We must not weaken 
public confidence in Government obligations 
by ignoring our debt at a time when we 
should reduce It. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 1 am 
not opposed to tax reduction. I believe tax 
reduction feasible and proper after we have 
met certain necessary prerequisite obliga¬ 
tions. I am not convinced, however, that 
before deciding on tax reductions the Con¬ 
gress should first consider foreign aid within 
a balanced budget; second, adequate debt 
reduction, and, third, equitable tax revision. 
When these three necessary preliminary steps 
have been taken consideration of equitable 
tax reduction would be In order. 

The Treasury Department has placed be¬ 
fore the appropriate congressional commit¬ 
tees a detailed study of various tax issues. 

1 should like to mention here certain of 
these fields in which the Treasury feels par¬ 
ticular consideration Is warranted In devising 
a sensible postwar tax structure 

Over the years, the rapid expansion of the 
Nation demanded a comparable increase nf 
governmental services, which in turn made 
It necessary to seek additional sources of 
tax revenue Much of the existing tax sys¬ 
tem was enacted during critical periods of 
depression and war. and consequently, cer¬ 
tain inequities have become imbedded in the 
tax structure 

For example, excise taxes should be re¬ 
vised, particularly those that bear substan¬ 
tially on business costa, or that tend to be 
pyramided, or are overly regressive in the 
process of shifting the tax on to consumers. 

The corporate tax structure has a number 
of Important areas for consideration in addi¬ 
tion to matters of rates 

Careful thought should be given to the cor¬ 
rection of the so-called double taxation of 
dividends 

Economic considerations must be given to 
problems of small business 

The role of Federal estate and gift taxes 
should be strengthened by better Integration 
of the estate tax with the gift tax, and of 
both with the income tax 

Individual income tax should be revised 
to provide a method for treating family In¬ 
come on a unifoim basis In all States. 

Postwar tax revision should also strive to 
make some contribution to Federal-State 
tax coordination 

Substantial technical adjustments in the 
present law would go a long way toward 
smoothing the relationship between taxpayer 
and Government, providing equity, promot¬ 
ing simplicity for taxpayers, and casing ad¬ 
ministration for the Government. 

But I would call to ycur attention that in 
making many of the needed tax adjustments 
to correct Inequities, we will Incur a sub¬ 
stantial loss of revenue. Until such time as 
we determine the extent of this net loss, we 
should not he too hasty in using up our mar¬ 
gin of surplus in a general tax reduction that 
might make impossible these vitally neces¬ 
sary adjustments. 

The creation of a sound postwar tax sys¬ 
tem Is a much more comple** matter than 
the arbitrary revision of rates. 

In closing. I would like to summarize the 
elements of a fiscal and tax policy calculated. 
In my belief, to have the maximum salutary 
effect upon our domestic economy at this 
stage, and upon the carrying out of our obli¬ 
gations to promote world pissce and recovery. 


We must mslntain revenues at a level ade¬ 
quate to finance our Interim relief and ulti¬ 
mate European recovery-program commit¬ 
ments within the framework of a budget, 
not only balanced but with a surplus devoted 
to public-debt reduction. 

We must eliminate the inequities, incon¬ 
sistencies. complexities, and unproductive 
elements of present-day tax laws. 

We can thus maintain a sound, prudent, 
fiscal position. 

When wo talk of the high cost of Govern¬ 
ment. we must remember all these foregoing 
considerations. 

But to arrive at the total cost of operating 
our Government, we must add the other ex¬ 
penditures of Government, namely; main¬ 
taining national defense to prevent World 
War m, provision for our veterans of all 
wars; paying Interest on our present debt, 
which was largely created by World War II; 
our present commitments for International 
finance which grow out of events of World 
War n; tax refunds; social-security commit¬ 
ments. and the maintaining of all other de¬ 
partments of the Government. 

The President earnestly endeavored to cut 
the budget last year. His work was so ef¬ 
fective that the Congrats found It impossible 
to reduce materially his submitted estimate 
of necessary Government expenditures. 

Whether or not the expenditures of the 
Government con be greatly reduced this com¬ 
ing year In the face of present world condi¬ 
tions Is a problem to which the President 
and his administration have been and are 
giving careful consideration and study. 

But regardless of the outcome of this study, 
we must face the cold fact that In this tran¬ 
sition period, our costs of Government are 
neceacarlly going to be high 

It will take the cooperation and forbear¬ 
ance of all our people and all elements of our 
national life to meet the challenge of main¬ 
taining our obligations while striving always 
to reduce os rapidly as Is prudent the total 
cost of operating our Government. 


Lowering the Cost of Goyemment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILLARD E. TYPINGS 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr TYDINGS. Mr President, on 
October 27,1947, the junior Senator from 
Maryland FMr. O’Conor 1 delivered an 
interesting and thought-provoking ad¬ 
dress in Boston. Mass., before the Na¬ 
tional Association of Attorneys General. 
Because a portion of the address related 
to the necessity for tax reform and the 
coordination of the fiscal systems of the 
various levels of govermnent, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have Inserted in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record a 
portion of the address by Senator 
O’CONOR, 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

LOWERING THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 

(By Senator Herbert R. O’Conor) 

We have heard, from time to time, sugges¬ 
tions and even strong declarations to the ef¬ 
fect that the dual State-Federal aspect of our 
Goverxunent has been outmoded, and that 
the changed governmental neceseltlea of 
these times demand rather a strong central¬ 
ized govonment, where all important mat¬ 


ters !: L.U(;i'tax and fiscal aflairs, would 
be Washington. 

Even a cursory study of tb American war 
effort In World War II. particularly in the 
initial phase of that conflict, will refute any 
contentions that the States have outlived 
their usefulness 

In the handling of internal defense, in the 
establishment of rationing of sugar and rub¬ 
ber and other matters most vital to a suc¬ 
cessful carrying out of war plans and, in¬ 
deed, throughout the long years of that co¬ 
lossal conflict continuing evidence was given 
of the powerful adaptability of State gov¬ 
ernments to meet quickly the many piob- 
lems that arose in the various localities. 

There is no time here to develop this the¬ 
sis. nor is there need. I believe, to .4dduce the 
many points of evidence that coyld be 
brought forward to substantiate the claim 
that America is strong primarily because of 
the combined strength of the 48 States. 

As we attempt to go back to full peace¬ 
time administration In the States, however, 
it becomes clear that one very serious prob¬ 
lem which has always been among the top 
State and local worries, has been aggravated 
sharply since the war’s end. That is the 
matter of financing. The cost of State and 
local government has increased tremendous¬ 
ly. Not only is there a backed-up demand 
for expansion of all the physical facilities of 
education, health, transportation, and the 
like, but people everjrwbere have had their 
thinking changed with regard to what they 
should expect ft om government so that their 
demands now far outstrip the adequacy of 
prewar tux revenues to finance them 

As a result, we face the inevitable fact that 
to keep the States and municipalities and 
counties functioning on a satisfactory basis, 
ways must be found to lessen the over all 
financial burden of our citizens. 

The taxpayer is becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that he is now a very sub¬ 
stantial contributor to the project of govern¬ 
ment. whereas not so many years ago his pay¬ 
ment, by way of taxes, were minimum and 
the number of taxes be paid was limited. He 
now finds that his total taxes require him to 
work one day out of three for government 
and that countless hours ore requlrod to take 
care of the necessary accounting and the 
preparation and filing of multitudinous re¬ 
ports. He 1b and has a right to be seriously 
interested in seeing that tax administration 
bo efficient thorough, and economic 

No one contemplating the number of taxes 
levied by the Federal Government and the 
vast army of tax collectors, inspectors, agents, 
and investigators can avoid questioning such 
a great, cumbersome. Inefficient organization. 
Government inclficicncy and waste is placing 
a direct burden on each taxpayer every day 
of his life 

Confronting this situation, after having 
labored for 8 years in the State of Maryland 
to bring some order out of the revenue col¬ 
lection system, and having witnessed the ef¬ 
forts of the Maryland Legislature to rewrite 
the tax code with an Idea of simpllflcatlon, 
I have felt the obligation of emphasizing the 
necessity for an Immediate and thorough 
overhauling of the whole national system of 
revenue collection, with an idea of simplifi¬ 
cation, of elimination of overlapping and 
duplicating personnel, and development of 
a more huslnesbllke tax system 

It is common knowledge that there is no 
definite revenue plan which runs through 
the whole system of tax levy and ia.x collec¬ 
tion The whole awkward affair is simply a 
creature of the developing necessities of an 
expanding Government. It la a complete 
hodge-podge of devices adopted from time to 
time to meet the needs ns they have arisen. 
Each new tax brought with it the machinery 
for its collection. It would be bad enough if 
this meant only that Washington was over¬ 
run with Government em^oyees where, 
tmder different bureaus and dlvisloiu. agents 
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were performing the same teak and bom¬ 
barding the aame taxpayers with the same 
sort of an approach. Added to that, it has 
become necessary to develop field peresonnel 
all over the country until the average busi¬ 
nessman has the feeling that the Govern¬ 
ment is behind his desk watching every move 
he makes, and is Invading every Inch of his 
factory, his store, and Is even upon his own 
doorstep. 

No honest citizen wants to evade his legal 
responsibility for taxes No patriotic cltisen 
wants to shirk his obligation to the Govern¬ 
ment By the same token the average busi¬ 
nessman does not want to be viewed as a 
criminal or a defrauder of his Government 
merely because It is utterly impossible for 
any private Individual, without extensive 
schooling in the specialty of taxation to un¬ 
derstand Just what are his obligations to 
Government 

In this situation it is imperative that Gov¬ 
ernment immediately set about the business 
of putting its house in order. A complete 
picture should be developed which wUl list 
every tax levied by the Government, the 
source from which it Is derived, and the 
method of its collection. From this study 
there should immediately develop the dupli¬ 
cations that now exist. This can be the 
ground work for the task of simplification. 

To this task there should be devoted the 
best brains in the country, the kind of 
brains we are accustomed to call business 
brains. It manifestly cannot be the aca¬ 
demic product of theorists who have had no 
contact with the task of developing revenue 
which the Government takes In taxation 
Heretofore the task has simply been to amass 
what money the Government needs and 
then leave it to business, industry, and com¬ 
merce to develop a way to pay this money 
without going out of business. This system 
cannot continue too long because it has 
within it enough dynamite to blow up our 
vaunted economic order 

The problem, however, does not end at this 
point. While the Federal system has been 
expanding and entering new avenues nut 
ordinarily considered to be a proper field lor 
Government, the State and municipal gov¬ 
ernments have gone on apace. It has inevi¬ 
tably followed that the costs of these gov¬ 
ernments have risen and the tax necessities 
have followed The State government in the 
secondary position and the municipal gov¬ 
ernment in the tertiary position have found 
almost every source of tax revenue pre¬ 
empted by the Federal Government so that 
they in tiirn have been forced to resort to 
devices which have resulted too often in 
building up tariff walls between States, be¬ 
tween cities, and between counties This 
has had the expected disastrous effect upon 
interstate comity and interstate commerce 
It has within it the genius for the destruc¬ 
tion of a dual federalism 

In the light of the huge total of govern¬ 
mental expenditures which face the vazioxis 
levels of government, some suggest that this 
is not the time for reduced taxation. On the 
contrary, however, I believe that the very 
nature of the demands upon our economy 
for the support of the octopus which our 
governmental taxing and spending system 
has come to resemble make it incumbent 
upon all responsible officials of government 
to examine more closely than ever the de¬ 
mands upon government and likewise the 
methods utilized to raise and spend the reve¬ 
nues Only thus can the sum total of tax 
moneys be controlled and savings effected on 
behalf of the taxpayer. 

First, let us discuss some means toward 
this very desirable objective of tax reduction. 
As individual citizens, each one of us Is sub¬ 
ject to triple taxation, at the very least. We 
have our Federal taxes, otur State taxes, and 
our county or municipal taxes, or possibly 
both. Here you have a picture of the same 
lone taxpayer being preyed upon by three 
or possibly four tax-collection systems, each 
with its separate force of tax collectors whose 


maintenance mtat come out of the tax 
receipts. 

Furthermore. In not a few tnstanoes. two 
or mmre of thoee tax-collection systems, op¬ 
erate within the same fitid. Income taxes 
are one example of this. The liquor tax la 
another, tobacco levies still another, and the 
list could be lengthened considerably. It all 
adds up to vast annoyance for the taxpaying 
citizen, plus the absolute necessity of goug¬ 
ing him for considerably more than would be 
required were it not for the huge tax-collec¬ 
tion armies which must be maintained. 

In preparing my biannual budgete for pres¬ 
entation to the Maryland Legislature, I was 
always Impressed by the absurdity of this 
scramble between vaiioiu levels of govern¬ 
ment for tax moneys. One of the first inter¬ 
ests I had on going to Washington was to 
help to clarify this unfortunate condition 
through Senate Joint Resolution 90. and 
some progress has been made in this direc¬ 
tion. The National Nonpartisan Tax-Study 
Commission which would be established 
under this resolution would provide a Na¬ 
tion-wide effort to ascertain Just where and 
how the tax moneys of the Federal, State, 
and local governments are being raised. 
Once these facts were assembled and the 
Commission in its report to the President 
and to Congress had made its recommenda¬ 
tions. it would be possible to correct duplica¬ 
tions and wasteful methods. With the pro¬ 
jected Federal-State fiscal authority as the 
supervisory agency, it wotdd then be possible 
by legiriatlon to divide tax sources among 
the varloiiB levels of government much more 
equitably than at present, and witli resiilt- 
Ing great economy. I am highly gratified to 
be privileged to play some small port In 
these worth-whlla endeavors. 

While firmly convinced that such an over¬ 
all study and reallocation of tax sources is 
absolutely necessary, I am not convinced, 
however, that corrections In present tax In¬ 
equities, and much-needed tax reductions 
along certain lines, need wait the comple¬ 
tion of such a study. 

There are tax reductions which can be 
achieved, perhaps gradually, but certainly 
beginning immediately Just as the 1947 
Federal budget showed some reduction in 
projected expenditures over the previous 
year, so, I believe, will the 1948 and suc¬ 
ceeding budgets continue to reflect addi¬ 
tional savings each year. At least part of 
these savings should be passed on to the 
taxpayer, in several ways 

First, there must be a reduction In Income 
taxes. By such relief persons in the lower 
Income brackets would be enabled better to 
meet the higher costs of living now prevail¬ 
ing Secondly, those whose incomes, run¬ 
ning into larger figures, reflect the results 
of business ingenuity and industrial enter¬ 
prise, must be permitted to retain a larger 
share of their earnings so that there may 
be incentive to expand profitable businesses, 
and to initiate new enterprises, all of which 
will redound to the Interest of the workers 
and Ultimately result In Increased returns 
to the Federal Treasury. 

At the same time, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment can make a beginning toward the 
proper reallocation of tax sources by with¬ 
drawing. either Immediately or gradually, 
from certain fields of taxation which more 
properly belong to the States and to local 
governments There was general agreement 
among the conferences of the States and the 
Congress in the first tax coordination confer¬ 
ence at Chicago last month that gasoline 
taxation should be left to the States and 
localities, because upon them rests the pri¬ 
mary responsibility for coxutruotion of high¬ 
ways and streets. Further, the States were 
in the field of gasoline taxes long before the 
Federal Government; and finally, the Fed¬ 
eral gasoline taxation represents diversion of 
highway funds, because It Is not earmarked 
for road construction. 

Other tax sources which the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment should relinquish promptly for local 


use are the amusem^ot and adndsslcm Uatm, 
and levies on local 't<dig)hone calls and in¬ 
trastate electrical energy. 

In the Interest of Justice to all our clt- 
isens, 1 might menti^, too. the necessity 
for Federal action with re^eot to extending 
the benefits of community property laws to 
the citicsens of all our States. It is a mani¬ 
festly unfair system which permits a resi¬ 
dent of one State to save an appreciable per¬ 
centage of his income, simply by dividing it 
with bis wife for income-tax purposes, while 
bis neighbor Just across the border in another 
State la denied this saving because of the 
absence of a State law. 

Any of the measures suggested will help 
towards the much desired goal of lower taxa¬ 
tion. Oomblne them with a spirit of econ¬ 
omy among Federal and local administra¬ 
tors generally, which woxild hold expendi¬ 
tures to a basic level of absolutely necessary 
and desirable projects, and the result can be 
a tremendous lessening of the taxpayer's 
burden everywhere. Unless we do adopt 
such an attitude towards taxing and spend¬ 
ing. and if people everywhere continue to 
expect more and more benefits from govern¬ 
ment. the time will not be far distant when 
the entire fiscal system of our country will 
be burdened beyond all reasonable limits. 

The States play a tremendotisly important 
role and the States have perhaps the most 
substantial stake involved. 11 a satisfac¬ 
tory plan can be evolved, statehood end State 
autonomy can retain the dignified position 
demanded for them by the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. If no such system can 
be evolved, they may lose their valued rights 
by the sheer force of economic necessity. 

I stand where I have always stood for con- 
stllutlonal dual federalism. I fully realize 
the enormity of the task involved in main¬ 
taining this order in the face of the extraor¬ 
dinary necessities of the moment. How¬ 
ever, my confidence in the Inherent right¬ 
eousness of our republican form of govern¬ 
ment brings to me the conviction that we 
will find the proper way to adjust this situa¬ 
tion and that we can bring substantial order 
out of the present chaos and move along to a 
fuller realization of the blessings of 
democracy. 

This miracle that is America—this union 
of 48 smaller nations which so astounded 
the world at its inception—has flowered and 
flourished while older forms of government 
have decayed and died. Today it is more 
vigorous, more competent to deal with the 
problems of its own people and of liberty- 
loving peoples everywhere, than at any stage 
of its long and proud history 

This Is so because the America we know 
and love was born of high principles, was 
founded on the recognition of the inherent 
dignity of even its lowliest citizens. Today, 
fused into a more perfect union by the trials 
and sacrifices of a global war. America stands 
on the threshold of a new world order, in 
which the tenets of American political faith 
shine forth as a beacon of hope to down¬ 
trodden peoples everywhere. 

Ours Is a wonderful heritage—and ours 
In a special manner, because of our official 
positions, is the solemn responsibility of 
treasuring and strengthening those priceless 
freedoms with which a Benevolent God has 
enriched us Let us keep the faith—let us 
preserve unimpaired the Integrity of our 48 
sovereign States to the end that America, 
in the glory and prestige of Its role of world 
leadership, may have the courage, and the 
God-given wisdom, to elevate the world from 
its present abyss of chaos and misery to a 
bright future of economic happiness and 
enduring peace. 

Full use of State pro c e sses will make for 
strength and stability of these Sovsr^gn 
governments. It will also operate eventually 
to the proper and restricted \iae of the 
Federal power. In short. It will make for 
and maintain the original and the all-de- 
elruble pattern of **an Indestructible Union 
of Indestructible States.** 
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Tile Meaniiif of Internatioiial Trtde 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

m THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
It was my pleasure and privilege to ad¬ 
dress the International Trade Club, a 
distinguished group of businessmen in 
Milwaukee, Wis. I feel that the sub¬ 
ject of my remarks has gained added 
significance, particularly because of the 
recent announcement of the Geneva 
23-nation pact involving literally thou¬ 
sands of tariff changes and reductions. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my talk be printed in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Inttonational Trade—Its Meaning 

I am grateful for this opportunity to ap¬ 
pear before you today on this vital subject. 
It Is a source of regret to me that I am 
unable to visit with you folks here In Mil¬ 
waukee more often. As you know, In recent 
years the Congress has been in almost con¬ 
tinuous session, and I have been unable to 
get back to Milwaukee to talk things over 
with our people here as often as I would 
like 

As you know, too, even now I am about to 
return to Washington to be on hand at the 
opening of the sessions of the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee. On November 17, of 
course, the whole Congress will convene. At 
that time, this entire subject of our eco¬ 
nomic relations with Europe and the world 
will be thoroughly studied and evaluated. 

During my recent 6 weeks’ trip to Europe, 
I had the opportunity to make a number of 
observations on this problem, although I lay 
no claim to being anything of an expert. 

OXm SUBJECT TODAY 

It is particularly appropriate that today 
we look into the meaning of International 
trade By meaning, I do not refer to the 
mexe formal deflnltlon of international trade 
ns the Interchange of goods and services be¬ 
tween sovereign nations I am referring to 
the meaning in terms of potential value to 
peoples when they exchange their goods and 
services—the value to the people of Wiscon¬ 
sin, for example, from healthy, wholesome 
international trade and to the people of the 
United States, as well as to foreign peoples. 
Yes, I am referring too, to the meaning in 
terms of potential disadvantages of some 
types of trade which I believe we can avoid 

I am reminded of the Biblical saying: 
“Without vision, the people perish.” We 
need vision in international trade, just as 
we need vision in our domestic policies. I 
am certain that you gentlemen who have 
signified your interest In international trade 
will be contributing greatly to America’s 
understanding of Its importance and also of 
the need for caution in our experience with 
it. 

MIDWEST stake IN TOREIGN TRADE 

When I’m out In Washington In the Na¬ 
tional Capital, I frequently hear the city 
slickers from the eastern seaboard give the 
Impression that the Midwest Is a kind of 
Intellectual and economic “isolation ward” 
with very little Interest In world economy 
and world trade. 

I wish that some of my friends from the 
east coast could have the privilege of join¬ 
ing with me In meeting with your splendid 


group here today. Here certainly Is evidence 
of Milwaukee and Wisconsin Interest In 
foreign trade. 

As a matter of fact, this Isn't a new in¬ 
terest for Milwaukee. Milwaukee machinery 
and equipment Is known—and favorably 
known—^throughout the civilized world. 

We are all proud that our farms and our 
factories contributed so directly to the war 
effort We can be equally proud In realizing 
that Wisconsin Is now making Its contribu¬ 
tion to the work of assisting In revitalizing 
the world’s paralyzed economic nerve 
centers. 

We often read that the volume of foreign 
trade represents the margin between red 
Ink and black Ink—the difference between 
depression and prosperity. I am always 
suspiclotis of these broad generalizations, 
but this one does have behind It, certain un¬ 
deniable statistics. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND MILWAUKEE INDUSTRY 

The Foreign Trade Committee of the Mil¬ 
waukee Association of Commerce has de¬ 
veloped some Interesting figures in this con¬ 
nection. Let’s analyze these figures. 

First Goods valued at $73,222,000 were 
exported from Milwaukee Coimty in 1046. 

Second This volume of export business 
represented 17372.814 man-hours of work, 
with an average weekly wage volume of 
$301,844. 

Third The export business of Milwaukee 
County last year provided a full year of 
employment for 8,187 production workers at 
an average annual wage of $2,488 

Those figures give an idea of what foreign 
trade means to Milwaukee’s industrial com¬ 
munity—and what It means to Milwaukee 
labor 

Milwaukee Is one of the world’s most im¬ 
portant machinery-producing centers. We 
know that machinery of all kinds Is des¬ 
perately needed by the war-devastated coun¬ 
tries, and we know that the European ma¬ 
chinery-producing centers aren’t able to do 
the job 

In other words, It Is painfully obvious that 
the burden of world reconstruction Is lodged 
in the United States It Is equally apparent 
that vital, key production centers such as 
Milwaukee are playing an important part In 
the reconstruction of the world’s economy 

The Milwaukee Harbor Commission, on the 
basis of Its statistical data, concluded that 
the great port of Milwaukee Is growing in 
stature as a seaport and as an export-trade 
center There are at the present time four 
ocean-going lines of steamers operating from 
the Great Lakes directly to European ports. 
There are 40 ocean sailln'^s scheuuled for 
1047 and about 50 ocean sailings scheduled 
for 1948. 

At the present time, wo understand that 
European shipowners are building new ships 
to serve the Great Lakes ports That con¬ 
struction Is apparently being undertaken on 
the assumption that the Great Lakes area 
will interchange a growing volume of trade 
with Europe. Incidentally, I understand 
that Wisconsin manufacturers are already 
using these services to advantage so that we 
already have some statistical record of the 
transportation economies of direct shipping 
services 

WISCONSIN BENEnrS FROM FOREIGN TRADE 

We know that goods exported from Wis¬ 
consin farms and factories flow Into foreign 
markets from Great Lakes ports and from 
ports on the three seacoasts. 

I have tried to secure accurate figures 
on Wisconsin’s over-all export volume, but 
apparently It Is Impossible to secure any 
such figure from a single source. On my 
return to Washington, I hope to suggest the 
desirability of a centralized clearing house 
In Washington where such information 
could be accurately assembled on the basis 
of port reports. 

Probably the best estimate we can make 
Is that the State export business now ex¬ 


ceeds a hundred million dollars a year. That 
is an extremely Impressive figure. It dem¬ 
onstrates how the Wisconsin farmer and the 
Wisconsin worker can participate In a bal¬ 
anced two-way foreign trade where domestic 
production in some degree at least my utilize 
Imported raw materials. 

We know that we can Inspect the wharves 
of any great port In the United States and 
find stenciled on the shipping crates, the 
names of the great manufactlng enterprises 
of Wisconsin 

On my recent European trip, I found that 
Wisconsin Industries were well represented 
In the supplies and goods being sent abroad 

It is my understanding that some Wiscon¬ 
sin manufacturing enterprises are currently 
shipping into 30, 40 or even 60 countries 
simultaneously so that even the far-off is¬ 
lands of the Pacific are receiving American 
machinery and equipment The demand for 
our production is world-wide 

As you so well know, among the major 
Wisconsin Industries which figure impor¬ 
tantly In International trade are those pro¬ 
ducing electrical machinery, motor vehicles, 
bodies, parts, paper and allied products, Iron 
and steel products, meat and meat products, 
condensed and evaporated milk, tobacco 
manufacturers, petroleum, coal products, 
rubber products. leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished, textile mill products, lumber 
and wood products, and certain canned fruits 
and vegetables 

In fact, in 1939 (the last year for which 
complete figures are available) the aggre¬ 
gate value of Wisconsin businesses whose op¬ 
erations were substantially affected by ex¬ 
ports was almost a billion dollars Other 
Wisconsin enterprises which I have not listed, 
which ore vitally affected by exports to a 
lesser degree are corn and barley growing, 
bog raising, flour milling, and the manufac¬ 
ture of wooden boxes You, no doubt, can 
name many other Badger industries vitally 
affected by trade, my list is not Intended to 
be complete 

IMPORTS FOR VnSCONSIN 

Imports also are vital to Wisconsin Indus¬ 
try, supplying many of the raw materials 
which we need here to produce For ex¬ 
ample. our Iron and steel Industry, our 
leather and leather footweai industries, sheet 
metal, tin can, tinware, and other Indus¬ 
tries are vitally dependent upon foreign raw 
materials It has been estimated that around 
three out of five of the working folks in Wis¬ 
consin are in businesses which are vitally 
affected by International trade. The remain¬ 
ing two-flfths of our people are affected In¬ 
directly by International trade, because they 
prosper Insofar as the export industries 
prosper. 

OPEN GREAT LAKES TO COMMERCE OF WORLD 

The direct shipping services operating be¬ 
tween Great Lakes and European ports have 
given us a laboratory demonstration of the 
potential transportation economies of the 
St Lawrence seaway. 

I do not Intend to review this familiar 
subject with you today because I know that 
as export and import experts, you are al¬ 
ready familiar with the seaway project I 
should like to comment in passing, however, 
that as one phase of our foreign trade, it Is 
highly desirable for the Great Lakes area to 
have a direct artery—a life line to the sea— 
a corridor to the commerce of the world for 
the great landlocked empire of the Midwest. 

BASIC TRADE VALUES 

You and I are, of course, basically familiar 
with the tremendous values of economic 
trade between nations We know how Im¬ 
portant to international peace and under¬ 
standing are the contracts between peoples 
when they exchange goods. We know how 
standards of living can improve when goods 
can be brought from abroad to furnish com¬ 
forts and conveniences of life to other peo¬ 
ples. In any discussion of international 
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trade, particularly in our own 8tate, the 
matter of the 6t Lawrence seaway naturally 
looms large. 

cuMuorr nums 

Let’s turn for a few moments to a brief re¬ 
view of our present International trade po¬ 
sition. We know these facts: 

In the first half of this year, according to 
latest figures, the value of our exports con¬ 
stituted around 13 percent of the total 
amount of movable goods produced In the 
United Stales This ratio compared with 7 6 
percent In 1930, 12 percent in 1944 (at the 
height of lend-lease ahlpmenta), and 16 per¬ 
cent In the comparable year of 1919 when the 
world waa also looking to the United States 
fi)i nupplirs for relief, reconstruction, and 
i( hubiliiatiou 

During the first half of 1947, we bad a tre¬ 
mendous expansion in our overseas exports, 
around 60 percent over and above the value 
of the first half of 1946—all told, around 
$7,000,000,000 worth Of goods—94 percent In 
cash, commercial exports Of course, much of 
this high value (In fact, around one-third of 
It) was brought about by the rise in prices of 
our goods Our imports also increased hy 
about 25 percent over 1946 to a height of 
around $2,800,000,000. Thla first half-year 
figure for United States imports was the high¬ 
est on record except for the first half of 1920 
when the value of incoming goofis was just a 
little short of $3,000,000,000 

OOR rAVOSABLB TEADK BAXJlMCK 

We can see that during the first half of 
1947, the excess of our exports over our Im¬ 
ports was $4,000/)00.000 In 1946, during 
the entire year, the excess was $4,800,000,000. 
Thla is in contrast to the relatively small 
balance In 1936 to 1938, when our favorable 
export balance was $478,0f'0.0(X). It Is re¬ 
ported that aroimd three-fifths of the in¬ 
crease In our export balance occurred be¬ 
cause of increased trade with countries of the 
Western Hemisphere; that is, with Latin 
America and to i lesser extent was brought 
about by trade with Africa. 

It Is obvious that with so tremendous a 
balance of exports In our favor the dollars 
which we have been making available to for¬ 
eign countries will be drawn back Into the 
United States much as a vacuum cleaner 
draws dust. Trade eiq>erts have pointed out 
tliat this tremendous eiqaort balance in our 
favor has further aggravated the shortage of 
dollars abroad and that Europe cannot pos¬ 
sibly continue to Import from us at this rate 
unless we make available more dollars. The 
big question, therefore. Is how to make avail¬ 
able these dollars. 

HOW TO Am KuaoPB 

We cannot and will not and must not give 
out doUara like a Prodigal Son or like a Santa 
Claus We simply cannot afford to be any¬ 
thing but a Good Samaritan, helping foreign 
peoples to help themselves, to be able to buy 
from us and sell to us on sound economic 
terms 

DANCES OF CUTTHSOAT COMPETITION 

Yes. international trade Is of tremendous 
meaning and of tremendous value. But, as 
with all good things, there may be a tend¬ 
ency in some quarters to overlook disad¬ 
vantages which may accrue if (and note that 
I say If) we pursue a trade policy that may 
iccklesBly damage in some Instances the 
prosperity of some home industries. 

Competition, of course, is the lifeblood of 
American free enterprise—competition at 
home and competition abroad But you and 
I know that there la such a thing as cut¬ 
throat competition where business cannot 
possibly survive. We know, too, that In the 
event foreign goods of a particular type come 
in at cut-throat rates which wUl completely 
destroy a local home Industry, throw local 
workers out of employment, we are obviously 
not looking after the needs of our own people. 
You will recall the words of St Paul- "He 
who does not look after his own Is as un¬ 
worthy as an Infidel ” 


What X am saying in substance is that whUe 
we must seek to encourage our International 
trade, it Is vital that we note the effects upon 
given home industrlee rsther than recklessly 
assume that **all trade la good,** simply be¬ 
cause It Is trade 

For a long time to come, because of Uie 
ravages of war, Europe may not be able to 
compete with us. But there will oome a day 
when She will be able to send vast floods of 
goods over with r^tlvely cheap labor, as will 
Asia. It is against that day that I make these 
comments and ask that we be on the alert 
rather than asleep at the switch. 

Let us bear in mind these easentlal facts- 

1. It has been estimated that around 1 out 
of every 12 American workm Is directly de¬ 
pendent upon eiqxut industries and upon free 
flowing International trade. While thla la a 
tremendous figure which must be borne very 
carefully In mind, let us not forget about in'* 
other 11 American workers who are depend¬ 
ent basically upon domestic sales. Let us 
not forget that the greatest market in the 
world la the market of the American people 
themselves, who are now producing and con¬ 
suming goods at the rate of $160,000,000,000 a 
year. 

BIJICKMAU /OAZNST ONITID STATES 

2. We know that it la necessary that fw- 
elgn countries secure the necessary doUars 
for trade with the United States But in the 
same foreign quarters, this fact la used as a 
sort of "blaekmair’ on the United States. 
S«ne forelgnera seem to be saying substan¬ 
tially thla: ’’You bad better give tie the dollars 
pnmto or else, because we are flat broke and 
unless we get the doUan. yoor own country 
Is going to smash.'* The American people do 
not like that sort of verbal blackmail. 

We reoQgnlse that It Is to our economic Mlf- 
interest to have adequate imports end ex¬ 
ports But we do not believe that these 
countries bav a right to assume that foreign 
countries can t»tler us around and tell us 
off, because they arc supposed to have a life 
and death bedd on our economy We want to 
help them to help -Utemselves. We want to 
have an adequate trade with them But we 
do not believe that they have any right to 
asaume that the dollara we may furnish 
them “we owe them.’* Since the beginning 
of the war we have given foreign lands $56.- 
000,000,000. Let us not forget that stupen¬ 
dous sum. 

TaASX OONCXSSIONS 

8 We are familiar with the many trade 
concessions negotiated with foreign coimtrles 
which have permitted Import of American 
motorcycles, American cars, electric machin¬ 
ery. iron and steel products, paper products, 
etc But we are also familiar with the fact 
that deluges of cheap foreign goods, for 
example, cheap foreign shoes, or cheap for¬ 
eign furs, have rendered tremendous dam¬ 
age to American Industry That is the 
reason why we must exercise care in our 
reciprocal trade agreement programs. We 
are willing to make reasonable sacrifices In 
permitting the Influx of foreign goods. But 
we are not willing to have our own vital 
domestic Industries smashed and thousands 
of our own workers throvm out of employ¬ 
ment 

DOING UCSINSSS WITH RUSSIA 

4 We are doing business with Russia— 
and with Russlsn satellites It's a two- 
way trade conducted for cash. The Com¬ 
merce Department reports that In the first 
6 months of this year, business has run ahead 
of prewar years 

These figures, of course, relate solely to 
nongovernmental exporting and importing 
Our exporters may be sending over a him- 
dred million dollars worth of material this 
year—on the basis of the 45,000.000 we bad 
sent up to July of this year That would 
mean that this year we may hit the highest 
volume of trading ever to exist between our 
two countries. 

There is some talk In Washington to the 
effect that the United States may consider 


placing all esqxnu to Buasla under specific 
licensing controls. The Government can do 
thla. in fact, it did take such action, and 
rightly so, In the case of oil which was go¬ 
ing from west coast ports to Russian Siberia 
prior to last July. 

At the present time, we have specific ex¬ 
port controls only with Spain, but there is 
a possibility for Increasing these controls 
along the lines mentioned above. Russia 
naturally eould retellate—and In fact there 
is some talk to the effect that Russian 
satellltea are already limiting their shipments 
of Btrateglo materials to this country. 

We do a little trading with some of these 
smaller countrlee. We do have some trade 
with Poland. Cbeohoslovakla, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Albania. 

It cannot be denied that some of the 
material sent to Russia has been material 
which could be used for war purposes 
Aside from private trade with Russia, the 
Government haa sent the Soviet Union some 
$8,000,000,000 worth of lend-leaae supplies 
for which we have never had a satisfactory 
accounting. 

There Is a growing feeling in this country 
that it Is poor policy to supply any goods 
or material or American know-how to Rus¬ 
sia—particularly when the needs of west¬ 
ern Europe under the Harahall plan are so 
great The State Department appears to be 
heading in this direction, and It may be that 
American exports to the Soviet-controlled 
areas will be curtailed In favor of more co¬ 
operative countries. That policy will find 
general acceptance throughout the United 
States. 

The declaration of principles adopted by 
your national foreign-trade conventions have 
been very thought-provoking on the ques¬ 
tions of our export business. 

ptiNcmjB or MOTUAZ. amncriT 

I have been particularly Impressed with 
the recognition by your national group of 
the principle that ‘Tiutuai benefit la the 
motivating force tbat underilea all trade ’’ 

That single princqfle is an entire speech 
in itself. It presuipoaeB both imports and 
exporta—and it presupposes the pro)ectlon 
of Amertcan capital abroad—with propei 
safeguards and ilmitationa. 

BUMINATE DIBCIIZMXNATORT TSBATBtENT OF 
AMERICAN ZNISSaSTS SSSOAD 

Groups such SB this have a right to expect 
that in the extension of financial and ma¬ 
terial aid to foreign nations and the settle¬ 
ment of scoounts, conaMeratlon be given to 
the elimination of tufalr and dlscrlminR- 
tmry treatment of American interests abroad 

AMERICAN aCONOMT CAN BE DYNAMIC VOSCB 

I am not selling American prospects short 
One eastern economist has estimated that 
we can have a national Income of $860,000,- 
000,000 by tbe years 1986 to 1960 I don't 
know how he arrives at the figures and I don’t 
know how much credence can be placed In 
Btufii figures, but I also know that It Is pos¬ 
sible for us—whatever our national Income 
may be—to use tbat Income wisely—In the 
interest's of peace 

sneoasnoNs roa moss tbaiw 

Now, gentlemen, against thla background, 
how aro we going to facilitate European trade? 
Right now around, 87% of our exports are 
going to Europe, which 1 might note, la the 
smallest share In our trade history except In 
1941 It is, however, of course, still very sub¬ 
stantial. 

(a) Of course, the major means by which 
we can help International trade is to enable 
Europe to get back onto its own feet, pros¬ 
perous. thriving, producing. That Is the 
major work of the special session of the 
Congress tbat has been called. There are, 
however, many questions which we will want 
to have answered before we render tbe aid 
Many of these questions I have submitted 
to General Marshall already and the State 
Department has replied in general terms to 
me. 
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I asked’ Will our aid be a mere pal¬ 
liative and will we be merely pouring money 
down a bottomless rat-hole, only to be faced 
later on with still more demands without 
having achieved any substantial good? 
Will we be subsidizing European socialism, 
recklessly facilitating socialistic experimen¬ 
tation and further ruin to the free enterprise 
system abroad? Or will we indicate our basic 
American desire to have free enterprise and 
free flow of goods restored insofar as possible 
abroad? 

We know that many countries now have 
single State trading corporations, like Rus¬ 
sia's Amtorg, and that there is no such thing 
as private trading between private businesses 
in many lands 

Are we going to fight that trend? 

Let me ask, gentlemen, too, why we can¬ 
not, In return for our dollars, secure sound 
business collateral, like foreign mineral re¬ 
sources which we can stock pile for national 
defense. That seems to me to be good "horse 
sense" which as you'll remember, Dooley said 
was the scarcest commodity on the market. 

STIMUIATl TOtmiST TRAVXL 

(b) A second way to stimulate Inter¬ 
national trade is to stimulate American 
tourist travel abroad. Such travel leaves 
hundreds of millions of dollars in foreigners' 
hands for the purchase of American goods 
and services, at the same time as giving cul¬ 
tural enjoyment and education to our citi¬ 
zens who travel. Sixty million American 
visitors went on the road in the United States 
last year and there are more than enough 
visitors who are willing in these times to go 
abroad 

(c) Another means by which we can help 
international trade la, of course, to cut the 
red tape, the unnecessary forms, which are 
involved in so much of trade and which so 
many foreign countries impose on their im¬ 
ports of our goods and services. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Gentlemen, I’ve tried to review some of the 
advantage-^ of international trade and some 
of the problems Involved in it 

You and I may not entirely agree on every 
last one of these matters, but I’m sure we 
respect one another’s viewpoints As you 
know, of course, I am Interested not in serv¬ 
ing this or that industry of Wisconsin, or this 
or that industry of America, but in serving 
all Industry, all agriculture That is the 
function of a United States Senator. I am 
sure that you will agree, that a look at the 
whole picture is essential rather than a mere 
concentration upon this or that segment of 
American enterprise. We have legislated 
segment-wise far too much In Washington, 
thinking only in terms of prosperity for this 
or that group It is time that we think in 
terms of prosperity for all America. Let us 
bear that always in mind in our considera¬ 
tion of International trade 

Gentlemen. I want to thank you for your 
courtesy and your attention and I express 
my fond hope that I’ll be able to see all of you 
again very soon. 


Foreign Aid and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. HILL Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address on the subject of For¬ 
eign Aid and Prices, delivered by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr, Thomas] 


over radio station WRC, of the NBC net¬ 
work, Friday evening, November 21. last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

During this period of unrest President 
Truman has climbed to an even higher level 
of statesmanship. Above the hysterics of 
oommunltim, above the rumbles of fascism, 
above the fear of the unnumbered multitudes 
of Europe and Asia menaced by famine, we 
have heard the President’s inspiring sum¬ 
mons to rational and humane action In 
his message last Monday, he clearly pointed 
out the path—the only path—that can lead 
us out of chaos into stable peace and equi¬ 
table prosperity That message came like a 
beam of strong light on a dark and gloomy 
world 

We must not make the mistake of mini¬ 
mizing the facts. These are days of peril. 
The whole world is suffering in an aftermath 
of war. Mankind is weaker from the death 
of millions, poorer from the waste of re¬ 
sources, unbalanced by the annihilation of 
cities and farms, the dissolution of families, 
the disintegration of cultures, and shocked 
by fears and prejudices Asia la on Are with 
civil wars. Europe rocked by strike and riot, 
America menaced by run-away inflation 

This is not the time for muddled think¬ 
ing This is not the time to practice the 
policy of too little and too late This is not 
the time to hesitate with faltering steps and 
then to retreat in confusion Never before 
in the history of the world has there been 
more need of courage The President has of¬ 
fered us courageous leadership. 

In his message the President vividly sum¬ 
marized our situation Europe will collapse 
unless wo provide immediately food, fuel, fer¬ 
tilizer. and other economic necessities. Amer¬ 
ica is able to provide these without unbalanc¬ 
ing our economy or Imposing privation upon 
our people But we are In a period of Infla¬ 
tion We must help the nations of Europe 
to help themselves, and we can do that only 
if our own economic system is in order With 
respect to the scope of our aid to Europe, the 
President said, "The actions of this Gov¬ 
ernment must be of a stature to match 
the dignity and influence of the United States 
in world affairs ’’ To do less will debase our 
dignity, diminish our influence, and leave the 
world without hope The President has pre¬ 
sented the need The opposition suggests 
that we cut tho President’s estimates 

II Austria needs $42,000,000 during the next 
4^4 months, then half that sum will be too 
little, and after that period it would come too 
late If Prance needs $328,000,000 to tide 
her over the winter, then two hundred mil¬ 
lion will be too little, and prodigal relief 
next summer would come too late The 
President has fixed prudent limits on the 
amounts we must provide and tho time 
within which we must act. And this is 
precious time we must not waste 

But what will it avail us if we provide 
Europe with a vast amount to spend and 
compel her to spend it in a market de¬ 
moralized by inflation? The President has 
told us that the housewife who buys food 
today in an unrestrained market must spend 
$10 to buy what $7 bought a year and a 
half ago. If we permit prices to soar, then 
even if we provide Austria with $42,000,000 
a few months hence, it may buy only thirty 
million or twenty million or perhaps $10.- 
000,000 worth of necessities. And what we 
had supposed was enough would prove to be 
too little 

We will be untrue to ourselves if we give 
Europe the illusion of enough to enable her 
people to live through the winter, but allow 
the substance of our aid to evaporate In un¬ 
controlled Inflation. And so the President 
wisely and prudently has proposed reasonable 
measures to check inflation. Prompt enact¬ 
ment of his program will arrest Inflation. He 


has asked that we curb credit, that we regu¬ 
late speculative trading in food and other 
vital commodities, that we control Inven¬ 
tories, that we put an effective celling on 
rent. He has asked that we strengthen our 
export controls so that vital commodities 
may freely flow to areas where they are most 
desperately needed. He has asked that we 
regulate transportation so that these com¬ 
modities may move freely He has reminded 
us that in a world of scarcity the only demo¬ 
cratic way to insure that all shall have 
enough to eat is control In the past year 
we have seen what happens to prices with¬ 
out controls. If we are going to stop infla¬ 
tion, we must have controls. Here is a wise, 
prudent, well-integrated program to curb in¬ 
flation and It is based solidly upon our own 
painful experiences in the last war. 

The reports of all of the experts who have 
studied this problem prove that if America 
controls inflation. America can provide the 
aid which will save Europe and ourselves. 
Here la a program built upon faith in Amer¬ 
ican institutions, dedicated to American 
ideals, and fashioned by the American genius 
for direct, vigorous, and efficient action It 
Is a program of liberalism designed to pro¬ 
mote a just and lasting peace. It is a pro¬ 
gram free of lear, unhampered by prejudice, 
sustained by the progressive, forward-look¬ 
ing principles which have built America and 
made her what she la. If the Congress will 
Immediately enact the Truman program, we 
thereby will have made a safe Investment In 
America's future 

Historians of the future will doubtless And 
amusement in the contrasts of our times. 
They will look back and be amazed to learn 
how much pettiness could thrive in the 
shadow of so much greatness. We had just 
been Inspired by the vast, powerful, and 
practical world outlook of our President when 
the recognized leader of the Republican Party 
hastened to the radio to tell us what ho 
thought about it A quip is presently cur¬ 
rent in the news galleries of Washington that 
*■ ■ '• ■ prophet of republicanism 

■ ■ ‘ ■ ■ ’nind in Washington until 

he makes It up Well, he has made it up, 
and in an eloquent speech has presented it 
to the American people as an alternative to 
the Truman program. We were startled by 
what this Republican Senator said, not be¬ 
cause it was new, but because it was so pat¬ 
ently stale Here is the program of this 
Senator in hl.s own words’ "In short, the way 
to hold prices down is for the Government to 
spend less money and reduce taxes, to limit 
exports, and to hold the Marshall plan within 
a reasonable figure, and to control the growth 
of private credit " These phrases have a 
familiar ring They were the death knell of 
Hooverlsm They are the steps in the spiral 
staircase which led us down to panic Listen 
to them ’ “Hold • • • spend less • ♦ • 
reduce • • * limit exports • • • hold 

the Marshall plan • • • control the 

growth." 

This is the pure gospel of reaction In¬ 
stead of Increasing production, this program 
would decrease It In place of an expanding 
economy, it would give us retrenchment. 
Against the wise and adequate generosity 
of President Truman is contraposed penny 
pinching that would not save the people of 
Europe As obstacles to the swltfness, the 
adequacy, and the intelligence of the ad¬ 
ministration’s strategy in world affairs, this 
spokesman of Republican policy would place 
the booby traps of isolationism. But the 
American people will not heed this voice. It 
is the same voice which told us that the 
abolition of price control would bring prices 
down It is the same voice which told us 
that the way to raise the living standards of 
the poor was to lower the taxes of the rich. 
It is the same voice which told us that the 
way to liberate the workingman was to 
shackle labor. It is the same voice which 
said that the full-employment program. 
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Which Is now our national policy, was taken 
from the Soviet constitution It was the 
same voice which told ua that the way to 
insure reclamation projects in the West was 
to stop appropriations for them. It was the 
same voice whose most cogent contribution 
to political economy was that Americans 
should "eat less." That admonition must 
have a hollow ring in the ears of workers 
whose bigger pay checks this year buy less 
food than smaller pay checks last year. 

But the tragic fact about this Republican 
program of scarcity is that It will work->4t 
will bring prices down. We know that from 
experience. We started in 1B29 with a boom. 
We spent less money, we reduced taxes, we 
Ihnlted exports, we stxmted the growth of 
credit, and prices came down They went 
down to panic levels. The price of wheat 
fell so low that it was more economical to 
burn it than to ship it to market. The prices 
of livestock fell so low that it was more 
economical to let cattle starve on the range 
than to slaughter them for beef. The prices 
of labor went so low that 16,000,000 workers 
were without jobs. Do we want this again? 

When I used to teach government and poll- 
tics, students freqtiently asked me the differ¬ 
ence between a politician and a statesman. 
There could be no clearer Illustration in our 
history to answer this question. In the 
arena of current events we now have pitted 
against each other the statesmanship of 
Truman and the opportunism of reaction¬ 
aries. The people and the Congress must 
make the choice between American states¬ 
manship with world-wide vision and the 
petty strivings of little men. Once before 
In our time we were confronted with the 
necessity of making such a choice. We made 
the wrong choice We listened to selfish 
prejudices. In preference to world peace and 
prosperity our people chose iMlatlonlsm and 
domestic reaction. That choice forced us 
into depression and then into war. We must 
not again allow ourselves to be guided by 
short-sighted reactionaries. We must adopt 
the Triunan-Marshall program of world se¬ 
curity and domestic stability. The President 
has given us the path to peace and a better 
world. It Is for us to tread that path. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley Before 
Associated Industries of Georgia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 

or axoRou 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Parley at the annual meeting of the As¬ 
sociated Industries of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

It goes without saying that I am delighted 
to be again In Georgia. I have visited this 
State many, many times throughout the 
years I have Innumerable warm friends 
here, and 1 have always had the deepest In¬ 
terest In the progress of this section. Conse¬ 
quently, I feel privileged to discuss yotu: 
progpwes and well-being. 

The basic economic problem of Georgia Is 
no secret. It is the problem of balancing 
your agiicultme and your Industry. Since 
the agricultural side is already heavily 
weighted and your industry is not yet whst 


It must be, I shall talk about the Industrial 
side, for imtll that side is strengthened many 
of the good things will lag in coming to you. 
Community progress is based on economics. 
Now in reaching this balance, I urge you not 
to rely upon outside forces. Don't pray for 
a deluge Rely upon yourselves, and pray 
only for rain. 

The country Is watching this section, and 
the State of Georgia, particularly. There are 
many reasons for this, such as the climate 
and the available supply of labor, which the 
war proved was loyal, Industrious, and 
capable. With each passing year, the South¬ 
east consumes more and more American 
goods Every year ^e demand for certain 
products tips the scales until a sales ollloe or 
a warehouse or a branch factory must be 
established to serve this section. The min¬ 
ute that opinion is reached, the question 
immediately arises as to where this sales 
office or this warehouse or this branch fac¬ 
tory should be located. Since distribution 
should come from the center and not from 
the fringe, almost Inevitably this area wins 
as a result of research and facts. It Is geo¬ 
graphically an Ideal center; its railroads, its 
airplanes, and its highways radiate in every 
direction. 

Many recent decisions indicate the extent 
to which Atlanta la being considered by na¬ 
tional Institutions for their southern distri¬ 
bution point. And, other parts of the State 
have been selected for good and sound rea¬ 
sons for special lines of endeavor. Doxens 
and dozens of companies have actually com¬ 
mitted themselves, or are In the process of 
committing themselves, to settling In this 
State. This, you naturally welcome. It will 
make a great contribution toward bringing 
your economy In balance. It will provide 
labor with employment: it will give govern¬ 
ment additional taxes; It will mean more 
orders of every kind, but It lacks one element 
to make it almost perfect, and that element 
is that part of the profit will go elsewhere. 

The location of numerous national organi¬ 
zations within the limit» of your State would 
benefit you. But the greatest possible ad¬ 
vantage to your section must come from the 
steadv development and expansion of your 
own existing institutions, more or less small 
in size, southern-owned and southern-oper¬ 
ated 

Just as rainfall is indespensable to agri¬ 
culture so Is the Independently owned insti¬ 
tution, well equipped, gradually and Intelli¬ 
gently developed, indispensable to the 
industrial wealth of a community. It has 
the additional advantage of keeping profit 
at home, and of Inevitably bringing about 
further expansion and further development 
at home 

Tou all know that New England Is highly 
Industrialized. There we have. In a measure, 
the reverse of Georgia. New England, by 
nature of climate and soil, lacks extensive 
agricultural possibilities. As a result, the 
Industrial side of the scales Is weighted 
We are prone to regard the Industries of 
New England as stupendously large We 
hear that New England Is a machine tool 
area, a textile area, a shoe area When we 
analyze the figures we find that while there 
are some large national concerns In New 
Bngland, by and large It Is a section of small 
enterprises, locally owned and locally oper- 
erated And when we hear of certain New 
Bngland factories belonging to natlcmal or¬ 
ganizations we find that they are but 
branches similar to those that may be lo¬ 
cated In your section. The backbone of 
New England, Industrially, rests upon a 
large number of small Industries. This may 
account for the individualism of the people: 
their belief In themselvM, and their rugged¬ 
ness of character 

Your own section has many hundreds of 
Individual, locally owned enterprises. They 
arc succeeding, but practically every one of 
them could be made to flourish even more 
by the application of vision and the fertill- 


satiem of adequate capital. So Che problem 
that faces you is like the problem that faces 
everybody in all the world; but mueffi of the 
world hae not your advantages. 

Some of you have t(fid me that Industrial 
research la^ a bit in the South; you have 
asserted that because of the present size 
of your enterprises and tome lack of money 
you have not been able to go aU-out in 
coming up with new, advanced products 
In many oaaes you are oontinuing, some 
say. to make outmoded products, which is 
just another way of saying that you nave 
been forced to be followers instead of 
leaders; that you have permitted the pat¬ 
tern of your progress and development to 
be set elsewhere. Let’s bring this home 
to ourselves. Assume that we wieh to go 
into some general industrial bustness. Let’s 
take textiles, for Instance. Lefa assume 
that southern businessmen are interested 
in opening at some place in this State a 
textile mill. They are all right as to the 
location of tiie raw material, the availability 
of labor and of power. Th^ can have the 
mill excellently designed and drawn, and 
have no difficulties until they come tg the 
question of what kind of textiles to make 
Immediately what I regard as the main 
difficulty appears. They may be imable to 
do the requisite market research. What 
goods are in demand? Are there any new 
things In demand? In what volume can 
they be sold? What price can be obtained? 
So, being limited as to our ability and vision 
In regard to market research we do nothing 
new, but we decide, because someone else 
is succeeding In a certain type of textile, 
that that's the line we will make. That 
having been decided, the Issue then arises 
as to patterns, color, style, count Some 
may do nothing In the nature of research, 
but adopt and imitate the fabrics of others 
From the first day they are followers in¬ 
stead of leaders—a condition applicable to 
too many enterprises. I am told. 

The next point that I would mention Is 
that oiu* proneness to feel that the only 
requisites to establishing a business arc 
plant, raw material, capital, and one man 
who knows how to make the product We 
fall down because we foil to realize that 
no business on earth Is simply production. 
that no business on earth is simply know- 
how In the realm of manufacture. Business 
means teamwork Sales, merchandising, 
accounting, finance, costs, public relations, 
labor relations, and inniunerable things are 
essential ingredients to business success 
The merchandising end Is just us Important 
as the production end. and we can only grow 
in output by growing In sales. 

Too often we find Individually owned en¬ 
terprises in the hands of men of production 
talents who pay themselves large salaries 
and who dominate the entire institution, 
Frequently men of that mind or that type 
or temperament do not have a full apprecia¬ 
tion and comprehension of the requisites 
which encompass the field of merchandising, 
and therefore hires just anybody as sales 
manager In my opinion, there are many 
enterprises already exlatlng which could be 
multiplied manyfold If an adequate team, 
properly Integrated, operated the enterpilse 
Instead of one Individual. 

Most of what I have said, of course, Is vci y 
general. It comes from one who does not 
pose as an expert In the field but It Is a re¬ 
port by an outsider of some of the things 
that he has heard here. But 1 hope I may 
start a chain of thought with profitable con¬ 
sequences to the region 

I find, as I travel over the country, that 
businessmen throughout the Nation—and 
so the South Is no exception—are more con¬ 
scious of the eR^MXt field than ever before. 
We cannot live alone; there is no such thing 
as isolation; each nation is but a part of the 
whole scheme. We find that we cannot have 
a sound economy in America if the economy 
of the rest of the world Is unsound. We find 
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that the world is not a Beiies of Independent 
ponds, with no connection, but one sea. 

Now International economics have come 
much to the fore, and have become the 
problem of governments and of peoples, and 
It Is only natural that we are now more ex¬ 
port conscious than ever before. All busi¬ 
nesses. large and small, are Intrigued by the 
possibilities of export. 

In this realm I feel 1 con say more and 
with greater confidence than 1 have said up 
to now. For some years now I have been 
covering the world. Last year I circled the 
globe In one trip, and since January I have 
been In Mexico and In the Central and South 
American countries. Exporting Is now my 
business and the company with which I am 
connected has established branches or out¬ 
posts extending to 84 countries I feel, as a 
result of the range of this distribution, that 
many of the possible problems that could 
arUe have presented themselves to us 

We should start off with a very large. Illu¬ 
minated sign reading. "Caution—Go slow, 
Feel your way ” The export business, what¬ 
ever else be said about it, cannot be regarded 
as simple, for it Is far from simple As good 
businessmen we must master the other Id- 
low’s language or use an Interpreter. Just 
as different and Just as unhandy to us Amer¬ 
icans Hs the language problem, are the meth¬ 
ods and policy and system of doing business 
in other countries. 

Until we try It we are no more adept in 
the methods and systems of business in for¬ 
eign lands than we are In their native 
tongues. We cannot overnight wish that 
everyone In the world with whom we do busi¬ 
ness become a master of English, and we 
cannot shape the habits, customs, ideals, 
and systems of the rest of the earth to our 
own mold When someone from abroad 
comes to us to live or to visit, he must adapt 
himself to our standards and our customs 
and our systems and our methods and our 
economy When we go abroad, whether as 
individuals or as businessmen, the rule worlcs 
the other way 

The Idea that all one has to do with an 
American product which Is universally In 
demand or for which there Is unquestionable 
foreign need. Is to take it to another country 
and market It, Is so far from reality that it 
is ridiculous. Going to the country with the 
product Is simple enough, but there we stop. 
Outside of the United States, the protocol, 
the ceremonies, the courtesies, the manner 
even of presenting yourself, to say nothing 
of your product, are an Immediate handicap. 

Let’s assume that'you can soli the prod¬ 
uct; that you can get the order signed. Then 
you have only started on a series of Intricate 
problems that are Innumerable and difficult. 
No sale Is complete or worth while unless you 
get the money for It What money? Liras 
at what rate? Francs nt what rate? Yen? 
A day’s hotel bill In Shanghai may amount to 
160,000 Chinese dollars What money? Why, 
of course, American money. But they may 
have no American money. Between you and 
the getting of your money are sterling blocs, 
currency restrictions, Import licenses, tar¬ 
iffs. and 80 on and so on and so on. 

There is every conceivable bar to the free 
now of goods, and this at a time when we 
must export and the rest of the world must 
Import. 

Do not Judge me as a pessimist. As much 
as anyone, I realize the Importance of ex¬ 
ports. I have great hopes as to the contri¬ 
bution which export can make toward solv¬ 
ing problems of the world and Its peoples. 

I would urge you to become students of 
export trade and of all Its Intricacies against 
the day when the barriers that now exist will 
largely be lifted In the main. 

In the American stock resident In this 
section 1 have every confidence. The bless¬ 
ings of providence are obvious everywhere I 
look. Better thinking and sounder plan¬ 
ning and proper effort applied by each indi¬ 
vidual In business In this section, regardless 


of what his hustness is. wUl yield each day 
increasing evidence that the South is mak¬ 
ing strides toward a balanced economy. 
When that balance Is struck, there will bo an 
amazing net. not only In tangible profits 
but In all the highly desirable intangibles 
which make for the good life. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or* 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. November 24, 1947 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert In the 
Appendix of the Record a speech by the 
Honorable Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
Finance of the Dominion of Canada, ex¬ 
plaining the reasons for restrictions on 
imports Into Canada. I have had sev¬ 
eral letters complaining about it. from 
persons who obviously did not under¬ 
stand the matter, and I had requests to 
insert this as the best explanation why 
Canada took that step. I have an esti¬ 
mate from the Public Printer that this 
will make about throe and onc-half pages 
of the Congressional Record, and will 
cost $248 50. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

This evening I have some Important an¬ 
nouncements to make which have been fore¬ 
shadowed by the Prime Minister who has 
Just finished speaking from London As Mr. 
King has emphasized, the trade agreements 
recently concluded at Geneva are a great step 
forward in the direction of freer trade and 
world recovery Taken with the Marshall 
plan which is now under consideration by 
the United States, the Geneva agreements 
hold forth rising hope of world recovery and 
of orderly and expanding trade between na¬ 
tions. toward which objects Canada has been 
striving In her foreign economic policy. 

EMPHASIS ON CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 

’The fact that the rapid depletion of our 
exchange reserves now compels us to take 
some special actions to strengthen our trad¬ 
ing position Implies no lessening in our de¬ 
termination to work toward the objective of 
world recovery and expanding trade. In¬ 
deed, the program I have to announce is de¬ 
signed to overcome our present exchange 
difficulties In the shortest possible time 
through constructive rather than restrictive 
actions and policies. Restrictions are used 
only to the extent that they are essential to 
bridge the gap between the present and the 
time when the full effects of the construc¬ 
tive longer-range measures can he realized. 

REDUCTION OF EXCHANGE RESERVES 

There can be no doubt that action to safe¬ 
guard our national position Is urgent and 
essential We came out of the war with very 
substantial reserves of gold and United States 
dollars—about $1,500,000,000 at the end of 
1045. 

Last year we ended up with $1,245,000,000. 
Thursday our reserves were down to slightly 
over $500,000,000. This Is a trend which can¬ 
not be allowed to continue. It has of course 
been a matter of grave concern to the Gov¬ 
ernment for some time. The Government 
felt, however. It would be unwise to reach a 
final decision In regard to Its program until 
it knew the results of the difficult and far- 


reaching trade negotiations which were be¬ 
ing carried on at Geneva and until the pros¬ 
pects for Implementation of the Marshall 
plan became more definite. I am satisfied 
that course was the right one. 

SEASONS FOR I OSS OF RESERVES 

Our heavy loss of exchange reserves arises 
from two major developments. The first Is 
Europe’s critical economic position The 
second Is the tremendous increase in the 
quantity and costs of Imports from the 
United States. We had expected to draw sub¬ 
stantially on our exchange reserves for a 
period of 2 or 3 years after the end of the 
war. Economic recovery In Europe and Asia 
was clearly going to take some time It was 
also clear that our Imports from the United 
States would be very large But as events 
have transpired, recovery In Europe has suf¬ 
fered disappointing setbacks, bad weather 
and poor crops have Intensified the need for 
outside assistance and the assistance made 
available so far, though large, has proved In¬ 
sufficient for the task. Europe’s ability to 
send us more goods In settlement for pur¬ 
chases from us has shown little improve¬ 
ment and that In turn has accentuated our 
dependence on Imports from the United 
States Moreover, the level of our own con¬ 
sumption and the rate of expansion in our 
physical capital have exceeded the most op¬ 
timistic forecasts and these, combined with 
the marked rise in prices In the United States, 
have swelled our dollar imports to a truly 
remarkable extent. 

You can look at our position in this way: 
When a country sells goods on credit It must 
export more than It imports or draw on Its 
foreign exchange or other capital assets to 
pay for part of Its imports. In 1946 we sold 
more goods and services abroad than we pur¬ 
chased, with the result that the loss In our 
exchange reserves was not large This year, 
however, we have Increased our Imports to 
such an extent that we have bought about 
as much as we sold A substantial part of 
our sales, however, has had to bo on credit, 
and therefore we have had to dig deeply Into 
our exchange reserves to pay for our Increased 
imports. In other words, we have been 
financing a very high level of consumption 
and Investment at home by drawing on our 
exchange reserves 

A MANY-SIDED APPROACH 

There Is no simple or painless way of cor¬ 
recting our dollar problem. It is so large 
that It must be attacked from many sides. 
The Government has considered Just about 
every feasible course of action and has eo*- 
rived at what I believe to be a balanced and 
constructive program 

CimRENCY NOT TO DE DEPRECIATED 

One commonly discussed course of action— 
depreciation of our currency—has been con¬ 
sidered and rejected. Currency depreciation 
Is a measure which may be appropriate to 
deal with a situation where a country Is In 
balance of payments difficulties because its 
costs and prices are at a level which does not 
enable xt to compete In world markets. This 
is far from being our case. Costs and prices 
in Canada are lower than they are in most 
countries with which we compete in world 
trade Price competition with others Is not 
restricting our exports On the contrary, our 
difficulty In obtaining United States dollars 
in adequate amounts for our exports arises 
from the international financial difficulties In 
which some of our best customers find them¬ 
selves, and these would not be corrected by 
depreciation of the Canadian dollars. 

So far as Imports are concerned, wo find no 
reason for thinking that exchange deprecia¬ 
tion of an amount which could bo deliber¬ 
ately undertaken would exercise any consid¬ 
erable restraining Influence. After all, the 
prices pf Qur Imports from the United States 
have risen by nearly 40 percent since June 
1046, and at the same time our Imports have 
continued to rise month after month. What 
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reason woizld there be to asstlme that a fur¬ 
ther price increase of. say. 10 percent brought 
about by currency depreciation would re¬ 
strict to any worth-while extent our buying 
In the United States? Of course. If we were 
to reduce the ealue of our currency far 
enough we could restrict Imports from the 
United States, but the penalty would be an 
Immediate and violent else In prices far be¬ 
yond anything ever experienced In Canada. 

To the other unavoidable upward pressuree 
on prices the Government does not propose 
to add currency depreciation. 

In the program which we have worked out. 
the emphasis is on constructive and nonie- 
strlctlve measures which In time should be 
sufheient to meet our exchange problem. 

GKMXVA AGaXXMENTS AND MAB8BALL PLAW VRAL 
S T EPS 

It Will be quite clear that the most effec¬ 
tive and desirable solution would be to see 
Europe and Asia again In a position to engage 
In multilateral trade and to pay for their 
purchases from others in goods or convertible 
exchange The conclusion of the Geneva 
agreements and the development of the Mar¬ 
shall plan ore vital and encouraging steps In 
this direction. 

The form In which the Marshall plan Is 
Implemented will have a very Important bear¬ 
ing on our exchange situation, and. Indeed, 
on the formulation of our policy in many 
fields. It will necessarily have a bearing on 
our continued participation In the European 
recovery program. In relation to Its produc¬ 
tive capacity, Canada has played a major part 
in the postwar program for world reconstruc¬ 
tion. Our ability to continue this contribu¬ 
tion depends in part on our ability to main¬ 
tain at a high level the importation of essen¬ 
tial materials and equipment from the United 
States, and this In turn depends on the 
volume of our United States dollar earnings. 
We have pointed out to the United States 
how our difflcultles In buying from that coun¬ 
try arise very largely from our Inability to 
sell to Europe for dollars, and we have ex¬ 
pressed our concern that dollars made avail¬ 
able by Congress for aid to Europe will be 
used In part to purchase supplies in Canada 
and elsewhere that are not readily available 
In the United States. 

EXPECT USE or MARSHALL PLAN FUNDS IN CANADA 

The United States Government has now 
recommended to Congress that It should au- 
thorlsse the use of funds voted for aid to 
Europe In making purchases outside the 
United States In the expectation that this 
policy will be Implemented, we are aacertaln- 
Ixtg What supplies can be made available 
from Canada for this purpose A program 
of this kind would resemble In many re¬ 
spects the Hyde Park agreement that proved 
to be so effective and constructive during the 
war Our actions in the past have demon¬ 
strated clearly our concern with the recovery 
of Europe which Is the purpose of the Mar- 
rtiall plan. Despite our exchange difflcultles, 
we intend to permit the countries to which 
we have authorized credits to use at an appro¬ 
priate rate the still considerable unexpended 
balance. If at all possible We intend to do 
so because we are convinced that the recov¬ 
ery of Europe Is vital to Canada's pros¬ 
perity. 

MAXIMUM ECONOBCIC COOPEEATZON BETWEEN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 

We are not, however, in a position to wait 
for European recovery which will take time. 
We must Increase substantially our supply of 
United States dollars Canada has depended 
heavily on sales overseas to provide the for¬ 
eign exchange with which to meet our re¬ 
quirements in the United States, and we 
are finding this to our disadvantage today 
as we have on several occasions in the past. 
The new trade agreements announced to¬ 
night will help to Improve this condition but 
they will not of themselves be sufficient. 


We propose to take further atqm to bring 
about a better balance of trade with the 
United States. We are determined to find a 
lasting oolutioR to our dUBcultieB in tbs ex¬ 
pansion of our trade rather than in the 
strait-jacket of reetrlotiona. Tb«re are a 
number of constructive lines along which we 
can work and we must use them all. The 
Governments ci (hmada and the United 
States are consulting on measures designed 
to facilitate the earliest possible removal of 
the temporary import restrictions to which 
I shall refer in a moment and to achieve the 
maximum degree of economic cooperation be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

mvEBSioN or bzpoits 

One obvious way in which we could in¬ 
crease our dollar receipts would be to divert 
to United States defilar markets exports which 
we are now selling elsewhere on credit. To 
some extent this Is feasible and necessary 
since many of our overseas customers are in 
a position where they are restricting their 
purchases from us. We do not wish, how¬ 
ever. to go too far In such a diversion of 
exports both because of the urgent ne^ of 
the United Kingdom and other overseas 
countries for some of our products and also 
because of our Interest In maintaining essen¬ 
tial markets 

CON S TRU C T I VE MEASURES FOR TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT 

The more positive approach Is to expand 
our production for export to the United 
States and to develop our natural resources 
and manufacturing Industry in a manner 
that will permanently reduce the undue 
lack of balance in our trade with that coun¬ 
try The reduction in United States tariffs 
under the Geneva agreements would much 
Increase the opportunities of certain Cana¬ 
dian Industries in the United States market. 
The Government hopes and expects that such 
industries will adapt their production to take 
the fullest advantage of their opportunities 
and In many cases expand their capacity. 
Some of our natural resources can and 
should be developed and further processed 
In a manner that will help to ease our dollar 
problem. 

BETTER BALANCE IN BRANCH-PLANTS OPERATIONS 
NEEDED 

Another very important aspect of the effort 
to achieve a better-balanced position con¬ 
cerns the operations of branch plants in this 
country. We have always wished to encour¬ 
age development of United States branch 
plants, but In the face of our exchange prob¬ 
lem today we suffer from the disadvantage 
that these plants are heavy Importers of 
parts and materials which must be paid for 
in United States dollars while they are ex¬ 
porting to countries which find It difficult or 
impracticable to pay In dollars It Is. there¬ 
fore. essential that such manufacturing in¬ 
dustries should concentrate on the develop¬ 
ment of United States dollar sources of In¬ 
come with which to offset their United States 
dollar outlays It should be possible, for ex¬ 
ample, for the Canadian automobile indus¬ 
try, which produced large amounts of the 
cheapest and most efficient Army transport 
during the war, to produce automobile parts 
or mod^ for sale in United States dollars 
to balance the large purchases of components 
and materials which they make In the United 
States. 

PBOCOAM or ENCOURACma EmClBNT 
OBVE1.QPMXNT 

The Government will make every feasible 
effort to encourage end to cooperate in the 
development of these plans. 1 should make 
it dear, however, that what the Government 
has in mind in Uiis wbola program is not 
the stimulation of uneconomic production 
but rather the encouragement of more rapid 
development of our resources and indiutry 
In an efficient manner. 


mm v u mtm or oold raoBocnoN 

Development along theee Unea muak be 
pursued vlgiarously. It win take time to 
work out Its concrete of^loatlon and the 
need is pressing. MeanwbUe. there is one 
Uanadian Industry in partieiilar which Should 
be able to effect a riq>ld and substantial tn- 
erease in Its production if some assistance 
is provided now, I refer to the gold 
Industry which has at the present time a 
large unutlllEed capacity and which pro¬ 
duces a commodity for which there 1:* an un- 
llD'ited dollar market. Increases In the costs 
of gold produotl(Hi which have occurred dur¬ 
ing the past few years have made much of 
our potential production unprofitable. This 
has reduced the output of certain existing 
mines and has slowed down prospecting for 
new properties. 

The Government has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that, as part of its general program for 
dealing with the present exchange emer¬ 
gency. It should take additional steps to 
assist In removing the deterrent effect on 
production of rapidly rising costs combined 
with a fixed market price for the product. In 
considering the form of action, we must have 
regard not only for administrative consid¬ 
erations but also for our obligations under 
the International Monetary Fund Agreement. 
The precise details will therefore not be made 
known until they are laid before Parliament, 
but In order to avert speculation In the 
Interval, I will state now that it la the in¬ 
tention of the Government to defray for a 
3-year period, to be defined In the legislation, 
the costs of additional gold production over 
and above the amounts produced In the year 
ended June 30. 1947, to the entent of $7 for 
each fine ounce of additional production 

The constructive program I have outlined 
obviously cannot be put Into effect over¬ 
night It can be started at once but It will 
take some time before It can be fully effec¬ 
tive In stopping the drain of United States 
dollars to which we have been subject. 

TEMPORARY RBSTRICTIVS PROGRAM 

This means that we must develop a tem¬ 
porary restrictive program to meet the Im¬ 
mediate emergency. This short-run emer¬ 
gency program consisting of measures de¬ 
signed to restrict our use of United States 
dollars Includes sweeping restrictions on Im¬ 
ports and on pleasure travel and the Impo¬ 
sition of special excise taxes for the purpose 
of restricting the purchase of many of the 
durable kinds of consumer goods which are 
either imported or contain a significant Im¬ 
port content. 

First as to the Import restrictions These 
will Involve the complete prablbition of the 
Imports of some consumer goods and the Im¬ 
position of quotas on others. 

CONTROL OF CAPITAL GOODS IMPORTS 

With respect to what are generally known 
as capital goods neither a complete prohibi¬ 
tion nor a quota system is applicable. It Is 
proposed therefore to place specific classes 
of capital goods In a category under which 
Importa may he controlled and restricted. 
The Minister of Reconstruction and Supply 
who will he charged with administering this 
phase of the program, will be in a position to 
review with Industry proposed expenditures 
Involving Imported machinery, equlpmMit. 
and materials with a view to seeing to what 
extent such drains on our dollar resources 
may be eliminated, reduced or postponed. 

IMPORT PROBlBmONS 

Turning now to the restrictions on im¬ 
ports Of consumer goods, the list of outright 
prohibitions is a long one which covers prin¬ 
cipally goods which are already produced In 
Canada to a substantial degree or are In some 
cases of a semi-luxury or non-essential type, 
and It Includes such items as Jewelry, candy, 
novelties, typewriters, radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, and furniture. We are 
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also, at the outset, prohibiting temporarily^ 
the Importation of all motor vehicles, but 
we intend in the near future to r^lace this 
complete prohibition with a restrictive quota 
system. 

QUOTAS ON IMPORTANT CLASSXS OF IMPORTS 

There are other classes of imports which 
though important and desirable have grown 
to excessive proportions in relation to our 
needs and our capacity to pay out hard cur¬ 
rency. To these classes of goods we are ap¬ 
plying quota restrictions. Obviously, I can¬ 
not give complete details in this talk, but 
In the fruit and vegetable field, for example, 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, fruit Juices, po¬ 
tatoes, apples, and onions are being placed 
under a quota Imports of almost all out-of- 
season fresh fruits and vegetables as well 
as almost all kinds of canned goods are be¬ 
ing prohibited but no restrictions are ap¬ 
plied to bananas, raisins, figs, and prunes. 
In textiles no restrictions are placed on 
raw materials and yarns but almost all 
other textiles, whether In the form of fabrics, 
or made-up wearing apparel, or other finished 
goods, are to be under another quota Tbere 
are two more quotas, one Including all 
leathers, all kinds of footwear, gloves, leather 
garments, and luggage, and the other a group 
of sundry Items Including clocks and 
watches, cutlery, games, toys, sporting goods, 
and smokers’ supplies. 

Eich of these four quotas will be divided 
Into two parts—one part applying to im¬ 
ports from countries which we must pay In 
dollars and which wo do not know to bo short 
of dollars the other part applying to Imports 
from all other countiles, being either coun¬ 
tries which we do not need to pay in dollars 
or which are short of dollars themselves and 
whose trade we should encourage If we can. 
The quotas are set for each group of coun¬ 
tries on the basis of twice the prewar value 
of Imports except for the textile quota which 
is four times prewar. Individual Importers 
share in the group quota in accordance with' 
their share of the Imports concerned during 
the 12 months ending June 1947 The cur¬ 
rent rate of Imports from the ground of coun¬ 
tries short of dollars Is far short of the quota 
and It will not be necessary to restrict these 
Imports from such countries so long as their 
trade remains below the quota level. Im¬ 
ports from the first group of countries, how¬ 
ever. will be under strict control and will 
generally be cut severely. 

IMPORTANT CONTROLS NONDISCRIMINATORT 

This system of quotas Is, of course, hard 
to explain In a short talk but detailed ex¬ 
planations and examples will be found in 
the newspapers tomorrow and full details and 
instructions will be available to Importers 
from their local collectors of customs. Goods 
now n transit to Canada will be admitted 
without reference to these new prohibitions 
and quotas but this exemption will not ap¬ 
ply to goods on order. The plan docs not 
Involve dlsorlmination against Imports from 
some countries in favor of the same goods 
Imported from other countries. Prohlbl- 
tionr, apply to imports from all countries; 
quotas arc based on prewar trade, and per¬ 
mit the maximum flexibility in their use 
that we can allord. In selecting Items to be 
restricted we have, of course, endeavored to 
pick those which we must pay for in United 
States dollars, and we have tried to Interfere 
as little as possible with the export trade 
of those countries which are short of gold 
and foreign exchange 

RESTRICTIONS EFFECTIVE NOW 

At the coming session of Parliament a 
special bill will be introduced concerning 
these emergency restrictions. In order to 
avoid widespread anticipation and evasion of 
these restrictions In the next few weeks, 
which would cost us many millions of dollars 
that we cannot afford, we will ask Parliament 
to make this new law apply as from midnight 
tonight, and we will put these restrictions 


into effect In . dvanoa, as we do in the ease 
of budget proposals. This can be done un¬ 
der the provisions of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Act. At the time this act was 
passed the Government did not believe that 
such power was contained In the act but 
we i.re now advised by the law officers of the 
Crown that it provides the legal basis for 
such restrictions as are proposed. In the 
urgent circumstances which face us we have 
decided that this power should be used un¬ 
til Parliament has the opportunity to pass 
specific legislation. 

CUT IN TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 

The travel restrictions which are going 
Into effect are approximately the same as 
those which prevailed Immediately after the 
war Effective from November 15, the an¬ 
nual ration of funds for pleasure travel will 
be fixed at an amount not to exceed $150 
per person for those who desire to travel 
In a United States dollar area. Applications 
for travel funds when required for genuine 
reasons of business, health, or education 
will be dealt with on their merits We take 
this step reluctantly since It limits the 
friendly contacts between our people and our 
neighbors to the south, but we simply can¬ 
not afford the large sums of United States 
dollars that Canadians are spending in 
pleasure travel. 

SPECIAL TAXES ON DURABLE CONSUMER COOfiS 

Import restrictions alone will not be 
enough to keep down our use of goods 
which contain a high proportion of parts or 
materials from the United States Many 
of these goods are produced on a large 
scale In Canada and we cannot pi'operly 
limit and ration the imported ports and 
materials. I am, therefore, proposing to use 
the same fiscal devices as we used during 
the war to restrict purchases of this type 
of goods. The Government will ask Parlia¬ 
ment to place an excise tax of 25 percent 
on a wide range of these durable consumer 
goods, the purchase of which can normally 
be postponed by the average family If nec¬ 
essary and most of which are of a less 
essential character This tax will apply to 
sporting goods, outboard motors, pleasure 
launches, firearms, oil burners, motorcycles, 
musical Instruments, cameras, radios, pho¬ 
nographs, and to most types of electrical 
home appliances In some cases there Is 
already a 10-percent tax that is to bo in¬ 
creased to 25 percent In the case of auto¬ 
mobiles, the present 10-pcrccnt tox Is to bo 
Increased to 25 percent on the value up to 
$1,200 with 50 percent applying to the addi¬ 
tional value up to $2,000 and 75 percent on 
the excess over $2,000. These taxes, of course, 
will npp y on the manufacturer’s price, not 
the retail price 

TAXES DESIGNED TO LIMIT PURCHASES 

These new or additional taxes are not 
being proposed for the purpose of raising 
revenue. Their purpose is to limit expendi¬ 
tures on these goods and thereby on the 
steel and other imported materials or parts 
which they contain. We should partially de¬ 
feat our objective If, after banning many 
such Imports, domestic production of the 
same type of articles were to expand to fill 
the gap at the cost of further substantial 
Imports of components and materials. 

TAX REDUCTIONS 

While the cold facts of our dollar position 
make It necessary to Impose these special 
types of taxes, we are proposing to remove 
or reduce certain other taxes In cases where 
this should result In a lowering of the prices 
of essential goods which have to be purchased 
by all Canadian famUles. With this In mind 
1 am proposing that the excise tax of 1 cent 
a pound on sugar be removed, that the Im¬ 
port duty on tea from the normal sources be 
removed, that the duty on coffee be re¬ 
duced, and that electricity and gas used in 
dwellings be exempt from the 8-percent sales 
tax. 


Now that the Government's proposals have 
been announced, we propose to follow the 
usual budgetary practice of asking Parlia¬ 
ment to make them effective from the time 
of announcement, and taxes at the new rates 
will, therefore, be collected on all sales by 
manufacturers and on Imports, beginning 
tomorrow morning. 

SHORT-TERM CREDIT PROM UNITED STATES 
EXPORT-IMPORT DANK 

While the effects of this whole program will 
be very substantial, there wlU still be a 
deficit In our trade with the dollar area, 
which will not for a time be fully offset by 
our receipts of United States dollars from the 
United Kingdom and other countries to 
which we are scIHub it portion of our exports 
on credit To provide for this situation, and 
in order to supplement am holdings of gold 
and United States dollars and our rights to 
draw upon our quota In the International 
Monetary Fund, we have believed It prudent 
to arrange for temporary financing In the 
United States A foreign loan Is not. of 
course, a solution to our dollar problem. It 
morely provides a supplement to our ex¬ 
change reserves to take care of a temporary 
deficit until the constructive, longer-run 
measures which are going Into effect get Into 
full operation and produce a more reasonable 
balance I • our commercial and financial re¬ 
lations with the dollar area. Not only does It 
give more time for the constructive solutions 
but It also permits the adoption of a program 
less upsetting to business than would other¬ 
wise be necessary without the margin of 
safety \/hlch a loan provides, the program 
of restrictions would have to be much more 
severe which would nut only cause undue 
dislocations to the Canadian economy and to 
many of our suppliers in the United States, 
but would Impair the contribution which an 
effi-l'-ntly functioning North American 
economy should be able to make to the eco¬ 
nomic restoration of the war-shattered coun¬ 
tries 

In the ordinary course of events, dollars 
borrowed by the Dominion of Canada In the 
United States would have come from private 
Investors In the present circumstances, 
however, It was felt that the magnitude of 
the sum required, and the necessity for quick 
decision, made It advisable to approach a pub¬ 
lic Institution, namely the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington Arrangements have 
been made with that bank for a credit of 
$300,000,OCO 

The stop taken In arranging for a credit 
from the Export-Import Bank is a departure 
from our normal practice of securing neces¬ 
sary United States dollar financing by sale of 
our obligations to banks or other private In¬ 
vestors In the United States In the near 
future, however, we intend to InvestlRate the 
possibility of borrowing In this form It is 
the statutory responsibility of the Export- 
Import Bank not to compete v/lth but rather 
to encourage and supplement the use of 
private capital In financing United States 
foreign trade With this In mind, the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank always welcomes the pre¬ 
payment of loons or reduction of Us com¬ 
mitments to lend If borrowers are able to 
obtain their requirements from other sources. 

UNITED STATES ATTITUDE 

You will observe that one of the founda¬ 
tions of this progiam Is cooperation with the 
United States both In respect to mutual trad¬ 
ing problems and to assistance to other coun¬ 
tries In discussing this plan of action with 
the United States authorities and In secur¬ 
ing their cooperation we have had a most 
understanding and helpful reception I do 
not know how generally is realized the mag¬ 
nitude of the responsibilities that are fall¬ 
ing upon the Government, the Congress and 
the people of the United States at this highly 
critical time In the world’s affairs. We In 
Canada, situated so similarly, are perhaps In 
a better position than most to appreciate 
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their problems, end I think It Is fitting that 
we should note and acknowledge what the 
United States Is doing and planning to do 
In the task of rrorld reconstruction. 

BESTEICTXOMS XTNAVOIDASLS BUT TBMPORABT 

I am well aware that the restrictive as¬ 
pects of this program will come as some¬ 
thing Of a shock to many Canadians It Is 
regrettable that such action has to be taken, 
but to adopt a lesser program would be to 
risk failure and to invite conditions which 
would necessitate far more drastic restric¬ 
tions. The program has to be sufficient to 
meet the problem We cannot temporize with 
our national welfare. The emphasis Is on 
the longer range constructive measures which 
will steadily work to produce conditions un¬ 
der which the restrictive aspects of the pro¬ 
gram will become unnecessary. We Intend 
to get rid of these restrictions Just as soon 
as circumstances will permit. 

INSUSTRT AND PUBLIC CAN HBLP M AKS PBOGBAM 
WOBK 

The speed with which these constructive 
measures will produce the necessary results 
depends to a very Important degree on ac¬ 
tive and vigorous cooperation by business 
and the public generally. We believe In a 
free economy In this country and we do not 
want to get entangled in a massive system of 
restrictive controls That means it Is up to 
all of us to make the constructive and basic 
part of this program work The responsi¬ 
bilities of business and industry to expand 
their United States dollar-produclng activi¬ 
ties are clear, and g‘eater opportunities are 
being provided Industry has also the re¬ 
sponsibility of working and cooperating In 
eiforts to reduce and offset the drain of 
United States dollars which Is Involved In 
many of our manufacturing operations In 
addition the business community can help 
greatly by deferring less essential plans for 
physical expansion. The import controls 
over capital goods will necessitate recon¬ 
sideration of a good many such plans but 
these controls will be less restrictive and the 
pressure on building costs will be eased If 
businessmen carefully reexamine their plans 
and defer for the time being those which are 
not urgently necessary The responsibilities 
of the general public. If less specific, are also 
clear Let us constantly remind ourselves 
that one of the main reasons for the great 
expansion In Imports from the United States 
Is the high level of consumer purchases in 
this country To the extent that we can de¬ 
fer for the time being our larger expendi¬ 
tures and economize In our day-to-day 
spending, the dollar problem will be lessened 
and the upward pressure on prices reduced. 

PROspxamr bklatxd to wobld oonoitionb 

The truth Is that vre In Canada have been 
living somewhat beyond our means during 
the last year or more—not beyond what we 
could afford If the rest of the world was re¬ 
stored to economic health, but beyond what 
we can afford In the world as It Is today. 
We cannot expect to be completely prosper¬ 
ous when much of the rest of the world In 
which we live and on which we depend for a 
large part of our trade is Just beginning to 
recover from the terrible destruction and dls- 
locati )n of the war 

So we have to make adjustments to bring 
our national living standard within the lim¬ 
its of what we can afford in the difficult con¬ 
ditions that surroimd us. For most of us, 
this moderate measure of austerity will mean 
Inconvenience and for some It will create dif¬ 
ficulty. But a problem of this magnitude, 
cannot be solved painlessly. 

CANADA’S BASIC P O SI TION SOUND 

At the same time, let us keep our difficul¬ 
ties in their right perspective. In compari¬ 
son with most Of the rest of the world we 
are a very fortunate people. Our trouble 
arises from the misfortunes of other coun¬ 
tries. not from any basic weakness in crur own 
economy. Our basic position is sound. Our 


level of employment is at the maximum. We 
have a great and expanding capacity to pro¬ 
duce. We are producing at a high level and 
at relatively low cost. This country of ours 
has had a notable record of achievement dur¬ 
ing and after the war—a record which has 
given us self-confidence and raised Canada’s 
stature In the eyes of the world Let us 
keep up that record In surmounting the 
present emergency, conscious of our respon¬ 
sibilities and confident of our great future. 
Postwar Canadian commitments for financial 
assistance abroad 

Millions of 
Canadian dollars 


1. Intergovernmental credits: 

Belgium_ 100.0 

China.. 60 0 

Czechoslovakia_ 19.0 

France_ 242.5 

Netherlands_ 125.0 

Netherlands Indies- 15.0 

Norway_ 80 0 

United Kingdom- 1,250.0 

U. 6 a. R. 8.0 

Mlscellaneoiu guaranteed cred¬ 
its. 12 8 


Total_ 1,867.8 

2 MlUtary relief_ *95 0 

8 . UNRRA. 164.0 

4. Post-UNRRA relief_ 20.0 

6 . International Refugee Organiza¬ 
tion (estimated)-...- 5.8 


Total.*2,132.2 

*Of this total about 87,600,000 have been 
recovered. Part of this expenditure was in¬ 
curred before the end of hoetilities in 
Europe 

* This figure represents approximately 
8170 per head of population. 


The Food Crisis m Europe 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article by Dr. Clinton N. 
Howard on the current food crisis in 
Europe. This article will appear in the 
December 1947 issue of Progress maga¬ 
zine. 

1 ask imanimous consent that this 
article be printed In the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On thx Bbxnk or Chaos 
The first day of the special session of Con¬ 
gress, called by the President, has Just closed. 
It was brief but momentous. Impressive, and 
historic. Few times, if ever. In the history 
of this Nation was the entire world listening 
with bated breath on the Voice from Wash¬ 
ington. This feeling of concern, if no’^ ap¬ 
prehension, was shared 1^ 140,000,000 Amer¬ 
icans at home. 


It was recognized that we have a world 
affilcted with a malignant disease. As the 
Prophet Isaiah said concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. **A sinful world laden with In¬ 
iquity. a seed of evil doers, children that are 
oorruptors; they have forsaken the Lord, 
they have jKovcficed the Holy One of Israel 
to anger: the whole head Is sick and the 
whole heart faint, from the sole of the foot 
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even unto the head there la no soundness In 
it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrefymg 
sores that have not been closed, neither 
boimd up, neither mollified with ointment.” 

A WORLD-Wnn VLASTBB 

The world today Is a terrific parallel. 
America seems to be its last hope; the one 
nation which, as Abraham Lincoln said of 
a prevloxu national crisis, has a plaster as 
big as the sore. Would the President rise to 
the occasion? Woifid the patriotic partisans 
agree to bury politics and unite to save a 
starving world, with hands stretched across 
the sea crying, “Come over Into Europe and 
help us " 

IN THX BXGXNNINQ GOD 

The Congress got off to a good start. In 
the Senate. 68 Senators answered to their 
names, others were absent on official busi¬ 
ness; Senator Waonxb by Illness, Bilbo by 
death His successor, John C Stxnnis, was 
escorted to the dais and sworn in, and the 
Senate proceeded to the momentous business 
for which it was called Into special seseion. 

This Is the story on the Senate side with 
one most Important omlssiun “Blessed Is 
that nation whose God is the Lord, and the 
people whom He hath chosen for His own 
inheritance.” The first order of business was 
the prayer by the Chaplain. Or Peter Mar¬ 
shall. pastor of the New York Avenue (Lin¬ 
coln’s) Presbyterian Church, The Senate 
and the crowded galleries stood in reverent 
silence while the Chaplain prayed: 

"O God our Father, we pray for Thy wisdom 
and Thy guidance for the Members of this 
body as they meet In this troubled hour to 
consider what this Nation should do about 
hunger that knows no politics and want that 
will not wait. 

“We cannot escape history; that we have 
found out. May we also discover that we 
cannot evade responsibility. By Thy Holy 
Spirit awaken the conscience of America, that 
our people may be willing to put humanity 
first. 

“Give to our leaders the highest motives, 
and the courage to propose that which will 
be worthy of Thy blessing, lest we do the 
right things for the wrong reasons. 

“Help our Senators to see what Thy plan 
is. In the name of Jesus Christ, who, being 
rich, for our sakes became poor, that we 
through His poverty might become rich. 
Amen " 

The editor eat In the guest gallery and 
thanked his God that this is officially, as the 
Supreme Court has said In a unanimous de¬ 
cision, “A Christian Nation." This petition 
was offered "In the name of Jesus Christ" 

When the proclamation by the President 
which called the extraordinary session was 
read, the closing paragraph said, "Done In 
the city of Washington this 23d day of Oc¬ 
tober (date of call). In the year of our Lord 
1947," following the same language found In 
the closing paragraph of the Constitution 
and every proclamation since the days of 
Washington, Including every Thanksgiving 
Day. and special calls to prayer 

"For the kingdom Is the Lord’s, and He Is 
the Governor among the nations." 

THX CALL OF THX HOUSX 

Over in the House end of the Capitol and at 
the same hour, the same order was followed. 
The first order of businees, after the reading 
of the Preeldent’s proclamation, was the In¬ 
vocation by the venerable chaplain. Dr. 
James Shera Montgomery, for 27 years chap¬ 
lain of the House, whom the editor knew 
when we met on the Chautauqua platform 40 
yeala ago, when his fiowing mane and mine 
was as black as a raven. He prayed to a 
standing House, which Joined heartily In the 
closing divine paragraph: 

oHBXBT IN coNoaxsa 

“God be merciful unto us and bless us, 
and cause His face to shine upon us; that 
Thy way may be known upon eartli. Thy 
aaidng health among all nations. Let the 
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poople praise Thee, O God: let all the people 
praise Thee, O let the nations be glad and 
sing for Joy: for Thou shalt Judge the people 
righteously, and govern the nations upon 
earth. Let the people praise Thee. O Qod; 
let all the people praise I'hee Then shall the 
earth yield her Increase; and God. even our 
own God, shall bless us. God shall bless us. 
and all the ends of the earth shall fear Him. 

“Let us pray together our Lord's Prayer: 
'Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done, on earth as it is in heaven Give 
us this day our dally bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres¬ 
pass against us. And lead us not into temp¬ 
tation, but deliver us from evil For Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen ’ *' 

At 1 o'clock and 20 minutes the Door¬ 
keeper of the House announced the arrival 
of the Members of the Senate, who took their 
places In the seats reserved in front of the 
Members of the Hoiise. At 1 o'clock and 
20 minutes the Doorkeeper anounced the 
arrival of the ambassadors and foreign min¬ 
isters. At 1 o’clock and 28 minutes the 
Doorkeeper announced the arrival of the 
President’s Cabinet, seated in front of the 
Senators At 1 o’clock and 30 minutes the 
Doorkeeper announced the arrival of the 
President of the United States with his dis¬ 
tinguished escort, the Congress and overflow¬ 
ing galleries rising amid very generous ap¬ 
plause. until the gavel fell and the Speaker 
announced, “Members of Congress, I have the 
distinguished honor of presenting to you the 
President of the United States.*’ 

THK PRtSSlDENT’S SPEECH 

You have all either heard it over the radio 
or read in the press. We thought he was in 
good form We heard his speech of accept- 
ance before the united Congress In the same 
room following the sudden death of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. He has grown since that 
time, and is more sure of himself and effec¬ 
tive as n public speaker His voice Is ap¬ 
pealing rather than dictatorial. He makes a 
good impression, and most of what he recom¬ 
mended we recognize as a proper subject for 
editorial discussion in a reform publication. 
With modiflcatlons. we believe the President 
should oemmand the united support of the 
country in this world crisis Other things 
must wait. 

A RESPOHSIVS CHORD 

With regard to his appeal for food, fuel, 
and money to meet the famine situation In 
Europe and the world he had a united house: 
while on domestic problems It was evident 
by the absence of applause that his house 
was divided. The President made it clear 
to all that our own stability, prosperity, and 
future existence depended on the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the world, of which the Immediate 
necessity was food and fuel on the verge of 
winter, and that a starving world meant the 
collapse of civilization. Self preservation re¬ 
quired that we take up the white man's 
burden for economic recovery, prosperity, 
and lasting peace. 

A 8A0 SITlTATIOir 

We leave the discussion of his program to 
the master minds of both political parties In 
Congress and oub. but we would not be true 
to our calling and the supreme object of our 
Znteruatlonal Reform Federation If we did 
not express our disappointment that com¬ 
plete omission was made of any reference 
to the sinful waste of grains being diverted 
from the staff of life to the manufactwe of 
intoxicating liquors, or the nearly $0,000,000.- 
000 annually spent by the American people 
'*for that which Is not bresd and oyr labor 
for that which satisfleth not.” 

CONGRESS 

The President was most eloquent In diag¬ 
nosing the disease, but leas convincing in 
presorlblng a remedy. Not a word was spoken 
Zem—^App.-271 


about stopping the sinful waste of bread 
grains on the part of the distillers and 
brewers and the President contented himself 
by saying, “Grain, few example, is too badly 
needed to permit wasteful feeding to live- 
Btook.” Would the President have us starve 
the cattle and poultry at home in order to 
Increase our exports of grain to the hungry 
abroad without any control over those food 
grains taken from our cattle, whether It Is 
to be used exclusively for bread In those 
starving nations or made by them Into In¬ 
toxicating liquors? They are doing this 
with their own food grains now and might 
substitute ours 

LESS FEED, L1S8 FOOD. LESS FATS 

Also the President must know that leas 
feed for our cattle and poultry must mean 
less meat, less poultry, less milk, fewer eggs, 
less butter, less fats, less fertilizer, and less 
leather at home It seems to us that that 
is a false economy and offers no permanent 
remedy 

Furthermore, the President Ignores en¬ 
tirely that wastage of food grains In excess 
of 160,000,000 bushels consumed by the brew¬ 
ers and distillers, In addition to the tons on 
tons of sugar, rice, potatoes, fruits, and grapes 
which would feed the starving world until 
the next harvest Yet. he wisely warns, "If 
we fall to prepare and disaster results from 
our unpreparedncBB, we will have gambled 
with our national safety—and lost." 

BEARDING THE BEAR 

The President was much more courageous 
in dealing with our enemies without than 
our enemies within. Without mentioning 
the target at which he aimed his shaft, he 
said. *We have found that not all nations 
seem to share our alms or approve our meth¬ 
ods • • • Yet we cannot afford, and we 

do not intend to let our current differences 
with some nations deter our efforts to co¬ 
operate In friendly fashion and to assist 
other nations who. like us, cherish freedom 
and seek to promote the stability of the 
world ’’ 

THE ENEMIES WITHIN 

As Strong and courageous a word of warn¬ 
ing spoken for the enemies within our gates 
would be like apples of gold In pictures of 
silver All in all it was a great day for hu¬ 
manity for a conquering nation to apply the 
Golden Rule to its defeated aggressor and 
to proclaim to the world the Gospel of 8t. 
Paul. “Therefore. If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; If he thirst, give him drink. 
• * * Be not overcome of evil, but over¬ 

come evil with good ” This means bread for 
the hungry and milk for the children. 

THE GOLDEN RULE 

“Ye have heard that It hath been said. 
Thou Shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you, love your ene¬ 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute 
you ’’ 

This is the Christ plan for peace. In con¬ 
trast to compulsory peacetime military train¬ 
ing and atom bomb. We cannot hope to 
avoid war by preparing to fight Alcohol and 
the atom bomb are the twin devices of 
Satan to destroy the world Both should be 
prohibited. 


Parliamentaiy Procedure 


REMARKS 

HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 

OF LOUISUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Kovem}>er 20, IH7 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, In sup¬ 
plementing the remarks made by several 


of my colleagues from Louisiana, I would 
like to add that I do not believe that the 
Congressional Record Is the place for 
Louisiana politicians to air their Louisi¬ 
ana gubernatorial politics. I shall not 
attempt to attest to the virtue of either 
of the gentlemen involved nor try to prove 
either of them to be saints or sinners. 
But if there should be a resolution intro¬ 
duced to expunge from the Record re¬ 
marks purported to be made by another 
one of my colleagues from Louisiana, then 
I shall support such a resolution. The 
more I talk, the less you Members will 
remember about the incident. There¬ 
fore, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 


Editorial Comment on European Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an out¬ 
standing editorial entitled “Comment¬ 
ing,” from the Vermillion (S. Dak.) Plain 
Talk. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

COMMENTING 

(By G S. D ) 

From out of the wilderness of sUence into 
which I withdrew a few weeks back 1 steal 
again, typewriter in hand, to pound out some 
of my feeble comments on the current scene. 

It Is amazing, of course, how a fellow with 
such a proven record of ineptitude in han¬ 
dling his own affairs can have such a fine 
grasp ol problems national and International. 
But the Congress of the United States, as It 
Is often designated in speeches, has been 
summoned willy-nilly to whip up a program 
of relief for Euro})C, and so 1 want to expound 
a few of my own views on the eubject. And I 
am aware that the clatter I hear Is not the 
sound of congressional chairs being pushed 
over In the mad rush of the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives for the nearest copy of the Vermil¬ 
lion Plain Talk 

But judging from what I read the con¬ 
sensus Is that the Congress is going to be 
asked to vote some money for Europe The 
theory Is that the people In the European 
countries are hungry and discouraged, and 
by helping them to regain their feet econom¬ 
ically we will prevent them from accepting 
Russian-dominated governments. 

To me this Is the same type of thinking 
which has controlled our whole foreign policy 
to date. It is the blundering type of policy 
which must make the United States appear 
to the world as a well-meaning, visionary, 
ineffectual giant operating on a hopelessly 
Idealistic level and being outwitted at every 
turn by the pygmies who ply their trade In 
the realistic, self-seeking strata well below 
our cloudy heights of idealism To me 
it Is also the type of self-delusion Into v/hlcb 
the whole Nation retreated before the war— 
a refusal to face foots From this retreat 
It took a Pearl Harbor to bring us blinking 
Into the harsh light of realities 

Now. It seems to me that in Europe we are 
ccdled upon to make a difflcult decision, and 
we are shrinking from it. Instead of facing 
the alternatives we turn our eyes from them. 
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try to compromlse—and as we did before the 
lost war—try to buy ourselves out of our 
dilemma. 

To me this idea of sending money to Europe 
to bolster up those nations against the on¬ 
rush of communism Is puerile in its con¬ 
ception. 

The popular picture of Europe today is of 
groups of poverty-stricken people who turn 
to the United States and say. “Send us money 
or we will embrace communism and accept 
Russian-dominated governments because any 
alternative Is preferable to the shape in which 
we now find ourselves “ The picture then, 
as It Is presented, has us sending over money 
and goods and within a short time these 
countries are reestablished economically, 
there is food, and the people are happy, well- 
fed and contented. So they turn to Russia 
and say, “Begone. We are well satisfied and 
will have none of your communism. We 
shall choose Instead the freedoms of democ¬ 
racy EiB practiced by the United States ’ The 
finale could be something with a group of 
happy, chubby Europeans in national cos¬ 
tumes, looking out over the ocean Into the 
sunset toward their benefactor, the United 
States Someone could, of course, too. break 
out an American fiag as a backdrop and the 
band could swing Into The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 

But I don't believe It is all that easy I 
don't believe It is poverty and hunger which 
have pushed little nations Into the camp of 
Russia It is force and the absence of force 
It is the absence of American force and the 
presence of the Red army Poverty and eco¬ 
nomic maladjustment make populations sus¬ 
ceptible. of course, to change But such con¬ 
ditions don’t turn people to communism as 
exemplified by Russia, because they realize 
that Russian communism has nothing to 
offer which viould better their situation. 

Not all of the nations which have ac¬ 
cepted Russian-dominated governments have 
even been poverty-stricken In fact some of 
them have been comparatively well fed on 
American food at the time they capitulated 
to Russian expansion. It hasn't been the 
absence of food which has pushed nations 
into the embraces of the Red Bear. Russia 
has only taken advantage of the political 
vacuum created when the United States, to 
all effects, retreated from the European Con¬ 
tinent at the close of the war Just past 

It Is true, of course, that the confusion 
which has followed the war has made It 
easier for Russian-trained leaders of com¬ 
munistic groups to take over power in Euro¬ 
pean countries. But this confusion Isnt the 
primary reason—nations have been Joined to 
Russia by communistic groups because the 
forces representing democracy In Eiirope 
haven’t been bulwarked by active United 
States support. 

Which brings me to the two alternatives 
which this country has In regard to Etirope. 
1 believe we must either stay In Europe— 
In force-~or get out. I don't believe that tna 
Congress should decide on whether or not 
to send money to Europe. It should de¬ 
cide whether keeping western Europe In 
the hands of democratic forces la worth the 
effort which must be expended and tne 
possible precipitation of a crisis with Russia. 

The one alternative, as I see it. Is to re¬ 
solve to keep western Europe democratic. 
And to do this means sending goods to 
Europe, and exactlng^ something in return for 
every pound of food. It means that we 
should get In exchange mUltary bases, ulr 
fields, and the privilege of training European 
armies to work in conjunction with Amer¬ 
ican troops which would be stationed there. 
It means that we demand a band In the 
governments of the various countries who 
are receiving our aid in order to assure, that 
democratic elements be placed In power. 
And what la more, tt^meana American troqM' 
in Europe—many, mai^i more than are now. 
•tationed there. 


The other alternative la to di^ult Europe 
to Russia. If we decide that trying to keep 
Europe dominated by democratic groups 
Isn’t worth the money, the men and the 
sacrifices which would be required, then we 
should get out If we feel that bringing 
fape to face the forces of the two great 
powers of the world carries with It the risk 
of the generation of a spark which might 
well set off another war, and that retention 
of a democratic Europe Isn't worth that 
chance, then we should get out of Europe. 

I don't believe we can compromise these 
two alternatives. I don't believe we can op¬ 
pose the spread of Russian force and Russian 
influence with a check book. 

The two alternatives are fearful—neither 
is desirable. It would be much more pleas¬ 
ant If we could avoid them both. And that, 
I believe, is what the people in this country 
are attempting to do. They don’t want to 
face the facts and make the decision, and 
with a typical American reliance they are 
trying to buy their way out of It. Check¬ 
book diplomacy, you might call It. but I 
don’t believe It will work. 

I believe that sending only money or food 
to Europe Is an indication of a hazy plan, 
dictated by a refusal to face facts. Ad¬ 
mittedly, It Is the easiest program, but I don’t 
believe It will accomplish any good. 

In a world of force I believe we must meet 
power with power, wc must oppose realism 
with realism. If we decide to try and pre¬ 
serve democracy In western Europe we must 
cither be prepared to go all the way In com¬ 
bating Russian communism, or we shouldn’t 
try at all We shouldn’t, however, weakly 
throw a bunch of money over the wall with a 
hope and a prayer, and then run. It will be 
only money thrown away. 

I Imagine there are only two people in the 
whole country who worry about such colossal 
problems, and that Is Truman and myself. 
Only he gets paid for it. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R.CUS0N 

or MASSACIIUSCTTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, at a 
broadcast sponsored by the Polish Amer¬ 
ican Congress, Inc., we.stem Massachu¬ 
setts branch, over Station WSPR, on 
Sunday, November 9, 1947, one of our 
former colleagues, Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, delivered a dynamic address on 
Justice for Poland. 

As one who has frequently spoken out 
in behalf of stricken Poland and her 
people, I welcomed the opportxmlty to 
read the considered views of a former 
Congresswoman of outstanding ability, 
with a keen insight and broad knowledge 
of international affairs. 

I am sure that all Members of Con¬ 
gress will be glad to have the opportu¬ 
nity to read this stirring appeal in be¬ 
half of the Polish people. 

In 1039 a free Independent Poland was 
brutally attacked by Hitler. It wax attacked 
because It wouldn’t give in to Nazi demands— 
as far stronger oountries bad. I was In Po¬ 
land. on the eve of that attack. 1 saw Polish 
people preparing to lead their little army Into 
battle agamst <3eims& tanka, on cavalry 
horaea. WaU, the Bolea knew4hai.^to^meet. 
HltieCa Ivon hordes on h or s eh s oh meant 
■laughter, meant destruction, meant defeat. 


but they met them. Ood knows where they 
got the courage, It seemed such folly. And so 
it was—It was the folly of the cross, and 
when Stalin shook hands with Hitler on the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, Poland was crucified— 
crucified between two thieves. 

Then Poland lived under a reign of double 
terror. The like of It the world has never 
seen. Wherever red hands or brown hands 
could be laid on Polish patriots and lenders, 
these leaders were put at forced labor, they 
were thrown into concentration camps, they 
were sent Into Siberian exile, they were 
liquidated. There were 3,600,000 Polish Jews 
cremated 

Well, then the Nazi and the Soviet thieves 
fell out, and Hitler attacked Russia. Only 
then were the Polish men and leaders who 
had not already been exterminated by the 
Reas freed by Russia to form an anti-Nazi 
army. Well, the Poles don t have to be fiee 
to fight In the very heart of Hitler-held 
Poland. Gen Bor Komorowskl formed an 
underground army On a prearranged signal 
with Russia and ourselves. General Bor 
launched an uprising In Warsaw But the 
Red Army that stood then at Warsaw’s gates 
and had so smoothly promised to come to 
General Bor’s aid—well, that army never 
showed. No. It never showed at all. War¬ 
saw was reduced It was reduced block by 
block and house by house to a city of rubble 
and mud. of blood and corpses All during 
those days, you remember, America looked on 
the suffering of Poland and wept, and Amer¬ 
ica promised We promised in the name of 
the Atlantic Charter that at the war’s end 
both Germany and Russia would leave PolL^h 
soil, promised that Poland would again be 
free. All day long during the war the Ameri¬ 
can radio blared these promises by shoit 
wave to Poland. These promises had the 
sanction of our President, of the Secretary 
of State, of the American Congress And 
isn’t It so, they had the sanction of th<. whole 
American people Were these crocodile tears 
that Americans wept, were we Americans 
being giants In our promises then pvgmles 
In our performance afterward? 

Well, 1 think a free American people must 
Judge Yalta was the measure of our prom¬ 
ises Yalta sanctioned the fifth partitioning 
of Poland, and Potsdam confirmed It The 
week that the hush-hush news of Yalta 
leaked to the Allied armies, I happened to 
be visiting General Anders’ army. It was 
flgntlng under Gen. Mark Clark’s gallant 
United States Fifth on the Italian front. 
That, you remember, was the army recruited 
In Russian-held Poland and In Russia after 
Hitler had two-timed Mr Stalin Well, Gen¬ 
eral Anders had marched his men thoitsands 
of miles through Russia and the Near East to 
Join our American forces In the African cam¬ 
paign. His men had fought 6 long years. 
They had known neither leave nor rotation. 
Their homes lay ahead of them in enemy 
hands, and so, they used to say, did their 
replacements. In that week of Yalta I found 
It hard to look In the hurt, accusing eyes of 
General Anders’ soldiers. I shall never forget 
how ashamed 1 was that day to be an 
American 

Now for any army but a Polish army, that 
betrayal by its strongest ally, the one that 
had wept most and promised loudest—that 
would have been the signal to quit, to quit In 
hate and despair. But General Anders’ army 
did not quit. Why? Well. General Andeca 
said to me. he said “We fought all the way 
out to keep our country free and we will 
fight all the way in to make it free. If we 
don't fight, who In all the world is going to 
fight for us now?" 

Well, you know the rest. You know the 
slow, mealy-mouthed acceptance by our 
leaders of Soviet expansion In Poland. You 
know our double-talk betrayal of Poland’s 
real demoeratlo leaders, tbe^ bypocritloal 
countensnolng' .by our govemmeat of that 
dlagraceful farce, the "free and unfettered” 
elections in Poland. Now there are some 
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wbo can this conduct prudence and others 
call It power politics. Well, there are others 
who Impeach It softly as appeasement, but In 
plain words it's either stupidity ot coward¬ 
ice, and neither of It Is worthy of our Uncle 
fiam. 

I hope this doesn't sound political or partl- 
ean. Why should Americans tremble to be 
called partisans of freedom? Should we 
blush to be found partisans of our coun¬ 
try’s honor? Should we apologize to be 
branded partisans of America's best Inter¬ 
ests? Oh. I wish there were no need to 
apeak this way. It would be a fine thing If we 
could put Poland's case today on the sole 
grounds of democratic botmty and Christian 
charity. But we have got to be honest 
men and honest women. Poland's misery 
does more than twist our American hearts. 
It taunts our Adierlcan consciences and we 
are free men living in a free country and 
we are mixed up beyond any dispute In the 
mistakes our leaders have made in our name. 
Well, we haven't inflicted the wounds that 
Poland suffers, but we have let them widen. 
And If we have broken no heads in Poland, 
we have helped to break Polish hearts. 

Let me tell you a Polish story In closing. 
1 suppose you would call it a Polish Joke. 
It is a Joke, at any rate, that Is very popular 
among the Polish peasants Just now. It Is 
particularly popular among the ones who 
were burled Into JaU for refusing to vote as 
they were told in those "free and unfettered 
elections " 

Now. God. It seems, wanted an angelic esti¬ 
mate of how things were going on on His 
earth. So He sends the Angel Gabriel to 
make a survey, and Gabriel returns with 
this report: 

"I visited America, and In America the 
people were talking of war. But they had 
cut down their armies, they had destroyed 
their air forces, and they had done away with 
all rationing. 

"So I visited Russia (said Gabriel to the 
Almighty) and In Russia their leaders were 
all talking of peace, but the Russians were 
building a big army, they were building a 
vast air force, and they were rigidly control¬ 
ling all foodstuffs 

"So 1 came back by way of Poland, and 
Poland was dominated and even occupied by 
an alien power. The Polish people had no 
shelter, they had no clothing, they had no 
food, they had no army and they had no air 
force, and they had no atomic bomb. But 
the Poles were all talking of victory and 
freedom ” 

Then God shook His head and smiled at 
the Angel Gabriel. "Those Poles," He said, 
"They always did count on me.” 

Well. It Is said that God helps those who 
help themselves, but when a people Is so 
sick and hungry and homeless—like the 
Polish people—that they can no longer help 
themselves, maybe God will help those who 
help them. So try to, please. 

Nlech eyje wolna Polska. 


Long-Range Program for European Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNFIED STATES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record two letters which 1 have just 
received, which comment on various 
phases of the proposed long-range pro¬ 
gram for aid to Europe. One letter Is 
from J, E. McDonald, Texas commis- 


eloner of agriculture at Austin; and the 
other is from Qeorge A. Raymur, secre¬ 
tary of the Orange Coimty Taxpayers’ 
Association, 118 West Fifth Street, 
Santa Ana. Calif. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Ric- 
*ORD, as follows: 

Stats or Texas, 
Dbpabtmxmt or Aomcultusx, 

Austin, November 19,1947. 
Senator Astbub CApnEs, 

Senate OffLoe Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DBAS Sbnatob: Perhaps you will be in¬ 
terested In reading foUowh^ copy of tele¬ 
gram I sent President Truman yesterday, 
giving Texas farmers’ views on his request 
for power to establish controls: 

"Hon. Harbt S. Tbumab. 

"President of the United States, 

"Washington. D. C.: 

"In reference to your address to Congress 
asking authority to fix prices and wages, may 
I bring the following to your attention: 

"First, this means return of OPA, black 
markets, and tens of thousands of Govern¬ 
ment bureaucrats. This would mean return 
to conditions which upset our economy and 
helped bring about existing scarcity in many 
commodities and goods. It would eventually 
result In our country having to import food. 

"Second, despite existing shortages our 
country still has the most plentiful supply 
of food, cheapest prices, and best marketing 
system in the world This Is proven by the 
fact that foreign nations who have price and 
wage controls are now asking that we feed 
and aid them 

"Third, the only preventive against infla¬ 
tion Is adequate production and economy in 
government. Therefore, agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial production should be encouraged 
and not discouraged through price celling. 

"Fourth, our country has never been and 
cannot be prosperous with low prices Fur¬ 
thermore. the national debt and taxes cannot 
be paid and the budget can never be bal¬ 
anced without a high price and wage level. 

"Fifth, the economic and the American way 
is equitable adjustment of wages of both 
labor and white collar workers to meet the 
cost of living and not through Government 
bureaucratic control 

"Sixth, we know a government docs not 
and cannot produce as this must be done 
by the people Therefore, we must not swap 
our liberty for government control and regi¬ 
mentation It would be Infinitely better for 
our people to suffer temporary Inconvenience 
and privation than to lose our heritage of 
free and constitutional government. 

"Free enterprise upon which this Nation 
was founded Is functioning Our farms and 
factories are producing Let’s don’t return 
to bureaucratic controls which may destroy 
confidence, bring unemployment, and throw 
our Notion Into an economic tallspln " 
Sincerely yours. 

J. E McDonald, 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Obange County Taxpateiis' Association, 

Santa Ana, Calif., November 19. 1947. 
Hon Arthur Capper, 

United States Senator, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington. D C. 

My Dear Senator: Our dally paper con¬ 
tained an article on your address to the 
United States Senate In relation to the long- 
range financial aid to the European countries. 

I bespeak the sentiment of the association 
named above when saying that we mos» en¬ 
thusiastically and heartily endorse your ad¬ 
dress with reference to scattering promlscu- 
oiuly the taxpayers’ dollars throughout 
Europe. 

The time Is at hand when both branches 
of our United States Congress will have to 
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be firm In doling out stupendous sums o 
money for the rehabilitation of Europe. 

Much to our dismay, we read in the papen 
of large shipments of supplies from the eav 
coast to Russia. Only recently, there wen 
several Russian freighters left the Ban Pedn 
Harbor with gasoline and oil for Russia. Ap¬ 
parently. the communistic New Dealers wh< 
are In power In Washington are about t< 
Impoverish our country and then laugh al 
us If we protest their action. Would to Oo<: 
that many more real Americans in the Unitec 
States Senate, like your gtiod self, who woulc 
fight this Nation’s battles loyally as you have 
done and are now doing. 

Yours for victory, 

Georoe a Raymer, 

Secretary. 


Warning on Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, November 24,1947 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on the 25tl 
of last August there appeared on the edi¬ 
torial page of the New York Hcralc 
Tribune a letter by Nicholas Murray But¬ 
ler, concerning the question of statehooc 
for the Territory of Hawaii, a subjecl 
which is now before the Senate. Be¬ 
cause of the great importance of this 
question, and because of the significance 
of this matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be inserted In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the lettei 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

WARNING ON HAWAII—DR. BUTLER URGES 
THOUGHTFUL STUDY OF STATEHOOD BILL 

To the New York Herald Tribune 

It would be a tragedy If the bill now pend 
Ing In Congress to admit the Territory ol 
Hawaii to statehood were to become lav 
without its thorough study by the American 
people as a whole and without their complete 
understanding of all which It would involve 
This bill has already passed the House ol 
Representatives without any adequate dis¬ 
cussion or without any geneial public con¬ 
sideration of Its vital importance to out 
Nation Fortunately, It has still to be con¬ 
sidered by the Senate, and It Is not too late 
to bring It to the attention of the public 
opinion of our entire people. 

Hawaii is a Territory in the Pacific Ocean 
some 2,000 miles and more from our Pacific 
coast. In population. In language, and It 
economic life it is distinctly a foreign land 
Its admission to statehood might easily be 
tbe first step In bringing to an end the 
United States of America as established by 
the founding fathers and as we have known 
it The next generation might well find it¬ 
self faced by a United States of the Pacific 
and other ocean Islands, since the admission 
of Hawaii would certainly lead to pressure, 
which would be hard to resist, to admit also 
Alaska. Puerto Rico and other Islands In the 
Atlantic and Caribbean as well as the distant 
Philippines. 

As I have previously polntea out, all of 
these Islands have backgrounds of their own 
wholly different from those of the United 
States of America. To place them, each and 
all, on the same plane as Massachusetts, New 
York, Illinois, California. Texas, or Virginia 
would be a fatal stop. In language, in his¬ 
toric backgroimd. and in racial conditions 
they are not and could not be members ot 
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the United States oC America in any true 
sense. 

The obvious course would, in my Judgment, 
be for our Government to set up the Terri¬ 
tories of Hawaii, of Alaska, and of Puerto 
Bico as independent self-governing democ¬ 
racies. as has already been done in the case 
of the Philippine Islands, subject to two con¬ 
ditions: First, their formal relations with 
foreign powers should be subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the President and Senate of the 
United States. This would prevent their 
being used by any foreign power to our dis¬ 
advantage. Second, litigants in any one of 
these independent nations should have the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States This would Insure a uniform 
system of public law and of civil law in this 
part of the world This right already exists 
in the case of Puerto Rico and has been used 
obviously to great advantage and to the satis¬ 
faction of its people. 

It is imperative. In my Judgment, that the 
press of the country and the leaders of public 
opinion should sec to it that the question of 
admitting Hawaii to statehood Is thoroughly 
studied and examined by all our people be¬ 
fore final action on the pending legislation 
is taken. 

Nicholas MxnuuY Butlsb. 

Southampton, Long Island, 

August 22, 1947. 


Statement of Hon. Walter C. Ploeser, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Before Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, No¬ 
vember 24, 1947 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 2i, 1947 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman, my appearance before your 
committee today is as a result of your invi¬ 
tation and an obligation on the part of the 
Select Committee an Small Business to pre¬ 
sent whatever information it may have 
which may be helpful to the Ways and Means 
Committee's consideration of the tax prob¬ 
lems growing out of certain exemptions al¬ 
lowed by the Internal Revenue Act and 
Treasury rulings to cooperative types of 
enterprise. 

Our committee has been at work for sev¬ 
eral months, both in public hearings and in 
exhaustive staff research Our hearings have 
not been completed and, therefore, the re¬ 
sults of our work which 1 present here today 
must, of necessity be considered the knowl¬ 
edge which we have gained to date It can¬ 
not be considered as a report of the House 
Small BusincBs Committee because this com¬ 
mittee will not be ready to submit a report 
until It has exhausted the subject. Accord¬ 
ingly. the data which I offer are presented by 
me as an individual Member of the Congress, 
in the hope that It wUl be helpful In your 
consideration of the problem. 

This subject has many ramifications and 
cannot be settled by emotional arguments or 
a mere reliance upon economic theory. 

The Ways and Means Committee is faced 
with a very practical situation from the 
standpoint of revenue, while the House 
Small Business Committee Is faced with the 
very practical study affecting competitive 
forces in our economy. Our interest Is not 


Identical, but the facta involved affect the 
work and studies of both committees. 

PBOCXDURX 

For a number of months, a subcommittee 
Of the House Committee on Small Business 
has been making a study of the legislative 
and administrative privileges enjoyed by co¬ 
operatives for the purpose of endeavoring 
to determine whether such privileges im-» 
pose unfair burdens upon proprietary busi¬ 
nesses. Tax-exemption privileges of coopera¬ 
tives have been particularly studied Two 
avenues of inquiry were explored. Does tax 
exemption permit cooperative enterprise to 
grow more effectively than proprietary en¬ 
terprise? Does tax exemption permit co¬ 
operative enterprise to market products, dis¬ 
tribute products, manufacture products or 
perform services at prices which aie more 
attractive to its customers than to the cus¬ 
tomers of competing proprietary corpora¬ 
tions? 

The committee prepared a list of about 
one hundred cooperatives. Included in this 
list were samples, large and small, of the 
various kinds of cooperatives: Agricultural 
marketing cooperatives, agricultural pur¬ 
chasing cooperatives engaged in distribution, 
manufacturing, or the furnishing of services, 
and urban consumer cooperatives, To each 
of these selected cooperatives, the committee 
sent the following letter and questionnaire: 

“Gentlemen: The House Committee on 
Small Business is making an investigation 
into Government competition with business 
and Government financial assistance to 
business. One line of inquiry which the 
Committee feels it must pursue is the gov¬ 
ernmental privileges enjoyed by cooperatives 
alleged to be Imposing an unfair burden 
upon private business competing with co¬ 
operatives. Many complaints have been re¬ 
ceived by this committee from private busi¬ 
ness. making this charge, and in fairness to 
all, the committee feels that they should 
either be sustained or disproved. 

“The committee is fully cognizant of the 
fact that cooperative business is lawful and 
legitimate. Is engaged In by many persons 
of the highest standing in their local com¬ 
munities and has been singled cut by the 
Congress from time to time tor legislative 
recognition. The committee's inquiry is 
being made solely for the purpose of en¬ 
abling it to report to Congress whether the 
governmental privileges conferred on coop¬ 
eratives by Congress have put private busl- 
ness at an unfair disadvantage I feel con¬ 
fident that you will see nothing unfair in 
Congress reappraising from time to time any 
benefits which it has conferred upon special 
types of business 

T therefore ask you to assist the commit¬ 
tee’s efforts by promptly furnishing to it 
certain information specified in the en¬ 
closed questionnaire. The furnlsblng of 
such Information requires mainly only the 
forwarding to the committee of annual audit 
reports already prepared and in your files. 
The committee requests that these annual 
audit statements described in detail in ques¬ 
tion 3 of the enclosed questionnaire bo sent 
to the committee so they may be received in 
Washington as soon as possible but not later 
than - 

“Attached to this letter is a Government 
frank which will relieve you of all costs of 
shipment of the material. 

“Sincerely. 


“COOFERATTVX; QUESTIONNAIRS 

“1. Give date of organization of your 
cooperative and the original financial set-up. 

“2. Does your cooperative have a tax-ex¬ 
empt status under section 101 of the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Code, and if so. how long has 
it had such exemption? 

“8. Please send to the committee a copy 
of your annual audit report for each year 
Including 198B to the end of your latest ac¬ 
counting year. These reports should con¬ 
tain a detailed balance sheet at the end of 
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each year: a detailed operating statement 
for each year, and all supporting sohedulee 
and exhibits as prepared by your account¬ 
ants in their annual audit. The comments 
and conclusions of the accountants together 
with their certificate are also generally in¬ 
cluded In these reports. 

“The material requested above will be kept 
securely by the committee and returned to 
your cooperative. If you so desire, as soon 
as the committee has finished with it. 
Please, therefore. Indicate when you forward 
the material whether you wish part or all 
of it to be returned, or whether the com¬ 
mittee may keep such material for its files." 

ACCOUNTING DIFFICULTIES 

In general, the cooperatives requested to 
answer the committee's questionnaire gave 
excellent cooperation. Only a few either 
Ignored the committee’s request or turned 
in data which was totally inadequate. A 
considerable amount of data, however, 
which was turned in to the committee by 
these cooperatives who showed a genuine 
desire to assist the committee presented cer¬ 
tain serious difficulties from an accounting 
standpoint. It was found that a number 
of cooperatives, in auditing their books, do 
not observe in many cases standard account¬ 
ing practices generally adhered to by pro¬ 
prietary businesses In making this state¬ 
ment. I do not intend in any way to refiect 
upon the integrity of cooperative bookkeep¬ 
ing. I simply point this fact out because in 
the exploration of the voluminous data which 
the committee received and the effort wc had 
to make to bring the accounting techniques 
employed Into line with standard account¬ 
ing practices was necessarily very time-con¬ 
suming and not inirequently the results 
obtained were not usable. There was also a 
number of cases in which the data furnlsned 
by cooperatives, with no intention to ob¬ 
struct the committee’s efforts, was found to 
be insufficient to make a satisfactory ac¬ 
counting analysis of the economic factors 
responsible for their growth. Finally, the 
problem of attempting to estimate Federal 
taxes that would have been paid by ceitaln 
cooperative corporations had they been pro¬ 
prietary corporations rorelvlng the same net 
Income Involved a great deal of work and ex¬ 
tended conferences between the committee’s 
accounting staff and tax experts of the Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue who consented to 
furnish the committee with technical advice 
which had no beating upon policies of the 
Bureau. 

Where possible, the committee sought to 
obtain the following Information from the 
audit reports of cooperativec: 

1 Net worth of the cooperative at a given 
date (Generally 1936.) 

2 Net worth at latest accounting dale. 
(Generally Decembe. 1046 ) 

3. Increase of net worth during the period 
studied. 

4 How much of the increase in net worth 
could bo attiibuted to the reinvestment of 
tax-free earnings? 

5 Net Income of the cooperative for each 
year for the base period 1936 through 1946. 

6 Amount of taxes collected each year from 
the cooperative through the Federal tax on 
corporate Income. 

7 The taxes that would have been paid by 

proprietary corporation having the same 

amount of net Income each year as the co¬ 
operative corporation. 

8. Increase of net worth of the cooperative 
corporation minus total taxes that would 
have been paid by a proprietary corporation. 

0 Analysis of the Increase in net worth as 
reflected in the balance sheet of the coopera¬ 
tive- 

A. Increase in working capital. 

B. Increase in fixed assets. 

G. Increase in other assets. 

D. Increase or decrease in long-term debt. 

10. The ratio of total patronage refunds 
paid In cash to total net Income for period 
1936 through 1946. 
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Though the audit reports of many coc^ra- 
lives were examined, it was found pos^hle. 
wlttdn the time permitted and the account¬ 
ing dlfltaultles encowitered. to utilize the 
oaee histories of only eight important co¬ 
operative corporations. From the audit re¬ 
ports of these corporations, however. It was 
poasihle to perceive clearly the effect of tax 
exemption upon their growth. 

At the beginning of the base period (aver¬ 
aging 10.8 years for each corporation) the 
eight cooperatives had a consolidated net 
worth of 811.188319. At the end of the base 
period the eight cooperatives had a consoli¬ 
dated net worth of 872.704344. The total 
increase in net worth of the eight coopera¬ 
tives was therefore 881 >882.085. 

For the base period these eight coopera¬ 
tives had an estimated total net income of 
$04.580387. 


AMALT8IB 

Now for our first important question. 

Bow much of the total Increase In the net 
worth of the eight cooperative corporations 
during the base period amounting to $81.- 
588.035 was due to the reinvestment of net 
Incomet 

On a conservative accounting basis, it is 
estimated that 880.171338 of the total in¬ 
crease In net worth of 881.688386 was due to 
the reinvestment of net Income. The differ¬ 
ence between 849.171332 and 881382.025 Is 
818.410.403 and represents the total Increase 
in net worth not attributable to the reinvest¬ 
ment of net Income. 

Slnoe I am having to use many figures In 
« this presentation, I think it advisable at cer¬ 
tain Intervals to recajUtulate them In table 
form. 8o I now Invite your attention to 
table I. 


Tabi.k I 


j 

Nunil>er i*t e«*op(4TUlv« 
veriKtratidas 

fonsoliilAted 
iiel worth at 
iK'KinuUiK of 
bftsti iKirlod 

1 

Cousolklated 
net worth at 
end of l»a.s<.‘ 
iH'rkid 

7'utal increase 
lu iiH worfli 

Total iiMvea^at 
in net worth 
dne tf» relnvesi- 
iMcnl ol net 
iiiooiiic 

'PoIhI lncu‘a*«‘ 
lu not worth 
diu* Ut othui 
sou lies 


$11,122, .110 

$T2,704,344 

$<>i,6S2.(ri& 

$4U. 171, M2 

$12.41(1,411 < 


Now let me attempt to show the advantage 
of tax exemption In the growth of these eight 
cooperatives 

All of the eight cooperatives were cor¬ 
porations. Substantially all of them were 
wholly tax exempt under section 101 of 
the Federal Internal Revenue Code.' Conse¬ 
quently. their total net income during the 
base period of 894389,687 was tax exempt. 

On a conservative basis. It Is estimated 
that had the annual net Income of these 
eight cooperative corporatlonB been subject 
to the Federal tax on corporate income and 
not exempt from it, 1 e, had they been 
proprietary corporations, they wotUd have 


paid total taxes to the Federal Government 
In the base period amounting to 847306,678 
SubstracUng such estimated Federal tax of 
847308.678 from the total net Income of the 
eight cooperative corporations during the 
base period leaves $47382316 This latter 
figure represents what would have been the 
total net Income of the eight cooperative 
corporations had they paid on a basis equal 
to a propiietary corporation. This is the 
sum that would have been available to these 
eight cooperative corporations aftei Federal 
taxes 

I now Invite your attention to table II 


Tahij II 



Niiliil*cr of coopcintive eorporalioiis i ' > ' 


1 1 


1 ! . . „ 

H .. 

. 1 

$((4,58H. 587 

$411,171, W2 

$47.34K*.f.72 | 

$47. 282, Dir. 


Had the eight cooperative corporations 
paid an equal share of Federal taxes, how 
much of their total net Income, after such 
taxes, would have been reinvested? 

With tax exemption, their total net in¬ 
come of 894,689,587 was distributed as 
follows. 

Approximately 849,171,532, or approxi¬ 
mately 62 percent of their total net Income, 
was reinvested. 

The difference between this $<^,171332 and 
the total net income of $94,589,687 or $45.- 
418,066 (representing approximately 48 per¬ 
cent of the total net Income) can be cred¬ 


ited to the payment of either cash putrouage 
refunds or cash dividends on stock since none 
of it is considered to have been reinvested 

Applying the same percentage to the total 
net Income of these eight cooperatives dur¬ 
ing the base period and after the Federal 
tax on corporate Income, we can estimate 
that approximately 824.587,116 (62 percent) 
would have been reinvested, while approxi¬ 
mately 822,605,799 would have been paid out 
in cash payments. 

Let me recapitulate these figures in table 
III. 


Tabik III 


Nunilx'r orooopoinilvc corporntions 

Distribution of total net in- 
como with tax exomption 

5' , 1 

■ 1 - <1 il 

ltcui\estinent 

Cssh pay- 
montn > 

KeimcslnicuL 

Cash pRy- 
uicntx ■ 


f $40,171,512 

1 (52 percent) 

$45,418,055 
(48 percent) 

$24,587,116 
(52 percent) 

$22.005, TDD 
(48 ixTwnl) 


1* 



.. 


I* In ** -li - 

'« 4 . • .'<P. N ■ ■ I 


*ln some years and In some cases these 
oooperatlve corporations had subsidiaries 
which did pay a small amount in Federal 
taxes. But the total Federal taxes paid In 
such instances is estimated to be less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the total estimated 
Federal taxes used. 


Now I believe we are In a position to esti¬ 
mate the advantages of tax exemptions in 
the growth of our eight cooperative corpora¬ 
tions. • 

During the base psriod. these eight co¬ 
operative corporations had a total Increase In 
net worth of 861,682,025. The reinvestment 


of net income. It is estimated, accounted for 
849,171,682 of the total Increase In net worth 
Growth ''from other sources," It is estimated 
amounted to $18,410,483 Such "other 
sources" may be dlsr^arded. Tliey do not 
Involve In any way the problem of the effect 
of tax exemptions on the growth of these 
eight oooperatlve corporations It is only the 
Increase In net worth of 849,171338. resulting 
from the reinvestment of net income that 
relates to our problem of estimating the ad¬ 
vantage of tax exemption in the growth of 
the eight cooperative corporations 

With tax exemption, the eight cooperative 
corporations were able to Increase theh net 
worth through a reinvestment of theli net 
Income by 847,171,532. 

If these cooperative corporations had paid 
an equal share <rf Federal taxes, and 11 fhe^ 
bad distributed their total net income aftei 
such taxes on the same percentage basis that 
they did with tax exemption, they would 
have increased their net worth tlirough a ir- 
investment of their net Income by only 
$24337.116 

Thus, through tlie reinvestment of net In¬ 
come on a tav-exemption basis, the eight 
cooperative corporations were able U) in¬ 
crease their net worth by approximately one 
hundred percent more than they would have 
Increased It had their net income home Its 
comparable shore of Federal taxes ^ 

The result Is represented by tabic IV 

Tabik IV 


Niinthor 

Ul (..MipCIU' 

Ine 

I'oilMini- 

tlons 

rncii'HM' In 
nef worth 
(liU‘ to mlin 
ve^ament of 
52 iiertwnl of 
»u*l liiciinie 
on n lax- 
cteiiiiH 
iMiSit. 

Ei)linuiU‘d 
IncTPHw In 1 
ncl worth 
duo to rein 
M'jiluant of 
.52 ppioent of 
net uitMnie 
on a tax 
uhlo hattis 

Percent nd 
vsiilai'e of 
luxext’tiiiitioii 
III irinwtii 

due to lein 

V< SlllM'Ol of 

net |nl■ollle 

8 

r* ... 

$4D.17l.r>.')2 

$24. r>7, IK) 

1 Kin 


There is still another way of estimating 
the advantage of tax exemption In the 
growth of our eight cooperative corporations 
Many cooperative corporations in the past 
decade or so have embarked upon vigorous 
expansion programs financed obielly out of 
the reinvestment of theii net Income. In 
carrying out these expansion programs, n 
high percentago, and in some cases a very 
high percentage, of the net Incomes ol such 
cooperative corporations has been retained 
In the business resulting In only a small 
amount of cash-patronage refunds bc'ni', naid 
out Let’s assume in itie case of oiii elghi 
cooperatives that during the base period they 
had reinvested 96 percent of their total net 
Income on a tax-exempt basis If they hti'l 
done this, they would have Increased then 
not worth through a reinvestment of net 
Income by approximately $89,800,107. and 
would have made cash paymeutb oi npptoxi- 
mately 84,720,480 

Now let us assume eight proprietary toi- 
poratlous In competition with our eight co¬ 
operative corporations during the base period 
and assume further that such proprletniy 
corporations earned slmllnr net Income anti 
reinvested 95 percent oi their net income 
after Federal taxes In nn effort to hold thcli 
own with their cooperative competitors 

The proprletniy corpoiatlons would earn 
a net Income ol 894,589,507 before Fedcinl 
taxes. But on this net income, they would 
have paid Federal taxes amounting to $47 - 
306,072 so that after Federal taxes they woukl 
have had a net Income of only $47,282,915 
If 96 percent of this net income nftei Fed¬ 
eral taxes was lelnvested, our proprietury 
corporations would have Increased theli net 
worth by approximately $44,018 760. 


*The difference between $49,171,532 and 
824,687,110 is $24..‘>84.416 and the latter figure 
Is approximately 100 percent of $24,587,116 
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Estimating the advantage ot tax exemption 
In the growth of our eight cooperative cor¬ 
porations on this basis, they would be able 
to increase their net worth by approximately 
100 percent more on a tax-exempt basis than 
they would have on the same taxable basis 
as proprietary corporations. 

Table V Bummartaea tha advantage of tax 
exemption in the growth of the eight co¬ 
operative corporations on the different bases 
I have pointed out. 


Tabli V 



Percent itrowtb 

Ferosnt growth 
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with a rein- 
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of total 
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net inoomo on 
a tax-exempt 
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net Inoonie on 
a tax-exempt 
basis con- 


trastwl with 

trastod with 


the reinvest¬ 

the reinvest¬ 


ment of fi2 

ment of M 


p«>roi*nt of net 

percent of net 


Ineome on b 

income on a 


taxable basis 

taxable basis 

8 . 

100 

100 




From the standpoint of making cash pay¬ 
ments, tax exemption appears also to have 
been an advantage. On a wholly tax-exempt 
basis the eight cooperative corporations dis¬ 
tributed in cash payments approximately 
$46,418,056. Had the net Income of these co¬ 
operative corporations been subject to the 
Federal tax on corporate income, they would 
have had only $22,(306.799 available for cash 
payments—48 percent of $47,282,916 

Thus tax exemption made It possible for 
our eight cooperative corporations to pay out 
in cash a sum approximately 100 percent 
more than they would have paid out if their 
net income had borne an equal share of Fed¬ 
eral tax and if the net income on a taxable 
basis had been distributed in the same pro¬ 
portion between reinvestment and cash pay¬ 
ments as was done on a tax exempt basis—62 
percent to reinvestment and 48 percent to 
cash payments 

Table VI summarizes on a percentage scale 
the advantage of tax exemption to the eight 
cooperative corporations in their capacity to 
make cash payments during the base period. 

Table VI 


\ rpreontad- 

’ ’ vnntaKC of 


Number 
of coojwr- 
ati\e cor- 
t>ora(ions 

tax-exempt 
bafcls of the 

S etK)prratlvo 
corporations 
during the 
base period 
to cosh 
payments 

come after 
Federal taxes 
of tile 8 1 

cooperative 
corimrations 
to cash 
payments 

tax exemt)- 
llon In 
capacity of 
cooperative 
corrMiralions 
to make cash 
payments 

8 . 

$45,418,035 

>$22,095,709 

100 


1- ' • 

VZ "T- * 

*45,418,055 minus $22,«95,790 


Now our estimates of the advantage of 
tax exemption to the eight cooperative cor¬ 
porations from both the standpoint of 
growth and their capacity to make cash pay¬ 
ments take in the whole of the base period 
which generally began with the year 1936 
and went through the year 1946. For the 
first 5 years of this base period, the Federal 
tax on corporate Income was relatively low. 
For the 6-year period from 1941 through 
1946, it was extremely high because of the 
imposition of the excess-profits tax. If this 
latter part of the base period (1941-46) is 
taken, the capacity of tax exemption to give 
oouperatlve corporations a differential on 


growth over proprietary corporations is con¬ 
siderably Increased. 

During the 6-year period 1941 through 
1946, the eight cooperative corporations had 
a total net income of $64,698,067. Assuming 
that during this 6-year period the net in¬ 
come was divided 62 percent to reinvest¬ 
ment and 48 pMdsnt to cash payments, the 
net worth of these eight cooperatives was in¬ 
creased by approximately $38,688,390 while 
approximately $81,004,687 was paid out in 
cash payments. 

However, had the net income of these co¬ 
operative corporations been subject to the 
Federal tax on corporate income, they would 
have had a total net lnc(xne of only $26,267.- » 
762 since, on a conservative accoimtlng ba¬ 
sis, we estimate that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment would have taken away $38326,296 of 
their total net Income of $64,693,057.* 

If 52 percent of this net income of $26,267,- 
762 after Federal taxes had been reinvested 
in the business, the net worth of these eight 
corporations would have been Increased by 
only $13,669,236 

If 48 percent of this net income had been 
distributed in cash payments, there would 
have been distributed a sum of only $12.- 
608,526. 

Hence, from the standpoint of growth, tax 
exemption made it possible for the eight co¬ 
operative corporations to increase their 
growth by approximately 146 percent more 
on a tax-exempt basis than they would have 
Increased it on a taxable basis. 

Table VII summarizes the advantage of 
tax exemption In the growth of our eight 
cooperative corporations during the period 
of the excess-profits tax, 1 e.. from 1941 
through 1946 


Today the excess-profits tax has been re¬ 
pealed It was repealed in 1946 and does not 
apply to the year 1946 The Federal tax on 
corporate income is therefore at the moment 
lower than it was during the war. but it is 
still sufficiently high and is likely to be for 
many years to come to make tax exemption 
be a considerable advantage to cooperative 
enterprise from the standpoints of growth 
and capacity to make cash payments. 

Let us take the year 1946, which was the 
first year after the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax on corporate income. In that 
year, the eight corporations used in our study 
had an estimated total net income of $15,- 
444,000 On a conservative basis, it is esti¬ 
mated that had this total net income been 
subject to the Federal tax on corporate in¬ 
come. the eight cooperative corporations 
would have paid In Federal taxes $6,168,542. 
With tax exemption, these cooperative cor¬ 
porations could have used $8,030,880 of their 
total Income for growth (52 percent of their 
total net Income for reinvestment) and had 
left $7,413,120 available (48 percent of their 
total net income) for distribution in cash 
payments. 

However, had these eight cooperative cor¬ 
porations been proprietary corporations, their 
capacity for growth as well as their capacity 
to make cash payments would have been sub¬ 
stantially reduced. 

* Estimates of committee's accountant. 


Table VII 


Nun.l)or of WMiiK'-ailie 
CoriKira'il'ii.s 

Time 

period 

Per cent growth 
advantage with 
a reinvestment 
of 52 percent of 
total net income 
on a tax-exempt 
basis contrasted 

B Ith a reinvest 
roent of 52 per¬ 
cent of total net 
Inoome on a tax¬ 
able basia 

$. 

1041-45 

146 



From the standpoint of capacitF to pay 
cash dividends, tax exemption during the 
period of the excess-profits tax was also of 
great advantage to the eight cooperative cor¬ 
porations If 48 percent of the net Income 
of these cooperatives on a tax exempt basis 
during the period of the excess-profits tax 
was paid out in cash payments, we arrive at 
the sum of $31,004,667 

If, however, the net income of these co¬ 
operative corporations had been subject to 
the Federal tax on corporate Income to the 
same degree as proprietary corporations, and 
if 48 percent of their net income after Fed¬ 
eral taxes had been paid out in cash pay¬ 
ments, we arrive at a sum of only $12,608,626. 

Thus, tax exemption during the period of 
the excess-profits tax enabled these eight co¬ 
operative corporations to pay out approxi¬ 
mately 146 percent more in cash payments 
than they could have done had they been 
on a comparable tax basis with proprietary 
corporations 

Table Vin shows the percent advantage of 
tax exemption to the eight cooperative cor¬ 
porations during the period of the excess- 
profits tax from the standpoint of their capac¬ 
ity to pay cash dividends: 


As proprietary corporations, they would 
have had a net income in 1946 of only $9,- 
286,468 because the Federal tax on coiporate 
Income would have taken away $6,158,£42 in 
Federal taxes. Utilizing 62 percent of their 
total net Income after Federal taxes in 1946 
for reinvestment, we arrive at a figure of 
$4,828,438. 

Contrasting this latter figure with $8,030,- 
880 (representing 52 percent of the total net 
income of the eight cooperative corporations 
operating on a tax-exempt basis in 1946) one 
can see that these cooperative corporations, 
through tax exemption, could have increased 
their net worth by 66 percent more than 
they could without it. 

From the standpoint of declaring cash divi¬ 
dends. they would have been in a substan¬ 
tially better position as cooperative corpora¬ 
tions than as proprietary corporations. As 
cooperative corporations enjoying tax ex¬ 
emption, these corporations in 1946 could 
have made cash payments of approximately 
$7,413,120 (48 percent of their net income). 

In other words, as tax-exempt cooperative 
corporations, these eight corporations could 
have paid out 66 percent more in cash pay¬ 
ments as they could have operating as pro¬ 
prietary corporations ($7,413,120 as against 
$4,457,020). 

Tables IX and X show the percent ad¬ 
vantage ot tax exemption to the eight co* 


Table VIII 
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operttlTe corporatl<»ui fr<nn the etMutpc^ntB under the pteeent rates appllcahle to the 
of growth and capacity to pay cash dividends Federal tax on corporate income. 

TARta IX ' 


Numlxx 0 . cooiierative corporations 

Time 

period 
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of SS pereent of 
the total net 
liuxAtue of tho 

8 cooperative 
corporatioua oo 
tax^xempt 
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Reinvestnirnt 

Of 82 percent o 
tbft total net 
inoome of tlio 

8 cooperati\ e 
oorporalions 
after full 
Federal taxes 

Pweent 
{Toath 
advantage 
of tux 

OXOTilpliuU 

8.. 

1946 

$8,090,890 

$4,828,4.38 

Go 





»18,080,88f» niiaUB $4,828,486 is $3,202,442. The flgurc of $3,202,442 Is appraxlmatol} «6 r«orciTi1 of |4,8». m 


Tablk X‘ 
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$7,413,120 
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1 Katio of $4,467,020 to $7,413,121) mums $4,467,02(1 is approuuia cly (>G perwnl 


OTHXa AOVANTMBS 

From our study of cooperatives this far, 
tax exemption appears to give cooperative 
corporations advantages other than those of 
capacity to grow and oi^iaclty to make cash 
payments. It appears also to give coopera¬ 
tive corporations two other Important ad¬ 
vantages. Tax exemption enables coopera¬ 
tive corporations in competition with pro¬ 
prietary corporations in the marketing, 
distribution, manufacture of products or the 
performance ol services to give their custom¬ 
ers better prices than they would otherwise 
be able to do Tax exemption also appears 
to give cooperative corporations a definite 
market advantage In the buying of business 
properties Let me now comment briefly 
on each of these advantages. 

PXTCX ADVANTAGE 

Where cooperative corporations can pay 
more cash payments to their patron owners 
through tax exemption than they would 
otherwise be able to do. their capacity to 
give their customers more attractive prices 
and hence to obtain a competitive advantage 
over competing proprietary corporations Is 
automatically increased. 

In a marketing cooperative for Instance, 
the more cash dividends It can pay its pro¬ 
ducers, the greater the profit of those farmers 
from the sale of their products and the great¬ 
er the capacity of the marketing cooperative 
to attract farmer customers away from com¬ 
peting proprietary corporations. 

Ctonslder an example of a proeperous mar¬ 
keting cooperative engaged in the marketing 
of poultry and eggs studied by the commit¬ 
tee. 

This cooperative from 1985 through 1046 
had an estimated net inoome of 915,768,326. 
During this period, it had a total inowase 
In net worth of 95,937 4M5. We estimate that 
approximately 9t.958/)00 of this total In¬ 
crease in net worth was due to reinvestment 
of net inoome. 


We slso estimate that had this cooperative 
corporation paid a comparable share of Fed¬ 
eral taxes, it would have paid to the Federal 
Government a sum amounting to approxi¬ 
mately 97366,64& 

On a tax exempt basis, this corporation 
reinvested approximately 81 percent of its 
net income amounting to 94,963,000 It had 
left therefore for cash payments approxi¬ 
mately 910,800,828 (69 percent of Its total 
net Income) 

If Ibis cooperative corporation had paid 
a comparable share of Federal taxes. It would 
have had a net Incmne of only 98,386,683. 
Had It reinvested 81 percent of Its net Inoome 
after such Federal taxes. It would have had 
left only 95.789,811 (69 percent for cash pay¬ 
ments) The percent advantage of tax ex¬ 
emption of this cooperative corporation can 
be measured on two bases, First, If It had ap¬ 
plied all of Its net Income to cash pa 3 rment 8 
on a tax exempt basis. It would have been 
able to have paid out nearly 100 percent 
more cash payments than If it had paid a 
comparable share of Federal taxes 

Second, if it had reinvested 81 percent of 
Its net inoome on a tax exempt basis, It 
would have also been able to pay out nearly 
100 percent more In cash pa^^ente than if 
it had paid its share of Federal taxes Tables 
XI and XII show the percent advantage of 
tax exemption to this cooperative marketing 
corporation in making of cash payments. 


Table XI 
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Table XII 
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Let me take the case of a large cooperative 
corporation engaged in the manufacturing 
of butter, cheese, and the processing of other 
dairy products If thie cooperative corpora¬ 
tion can make more cash pasrotents to its 
patron owners under tax exemption than 
without it. it is automatically in a position 
to offer lower prices to the purchasers of its 
products. Such capacity is a definite ad¬ 
vantage in its competition with proprietary 
corporations vending the same products 
This co(^p«ratlve from 1935 through 1946 
had an estimated net inoome of 912.217,220 
During this period of time, its net worth in¬ 
creased from 9278,789 to 912,829,147 Its 
total increase in net worth was, therefore 
912,055.411. 

We estimate that approximately $8,810,500 
of this total increase In net worth was due to 
reinvestment of net Income. We also esti¬ 
mate that had this cooperative corporation 
paid its comparable share of Federal taxes on 
corporate Income, It would have paid taxes to 
the Federal Government amounting to 
$7,151,467 

On a tax-exempt basis, this cooperative 
corporation had net income available for cash 
payments amounting to 93,409.720 * 

On a taxable basis, this cooperative corpo¬ 
ration would have had a net Income of only 
95,065,758. On a tax-exempt basis, this 
cooperative corporation reinvested approxi¬ 
mately 72 percent of Its net income. Had it 
reinvested 72 percent of Its net income after 
Federal taxes. It would have had left only 
91,418,411 available for cash dividends. 

The percent advantage of tax exemption 
therefore, to this corporation in its capacity 
to make cash payments Is estimated at ap¬ 
proximately 140 percent. 

Had this corporation applied all of its net 
income to cash dl’ldends, both on a tax- 
exempt and a taxable basis, we estimate that 
the percent advantage of tax exemption in 
Its greater capacity to moke cash payments 
would be also approximately 140 percent 
Tables XIII and XIV show the advantage of 
tax exemption to this Important cooperative 
processing corporation In Its capacity to offer 
more attractive prices to the buyers of Its 


products 
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I could use more illuttratloni. But I think 
these two will aufflce to Illustrate the princi¬ 
ple I am seeking to develop. Whatever the 
degree of tax exemption, there appears to be 
an advantage (greater ot less according to 
the degree of Federal taxation on corpora¬ 
tions) In the capacity of cooperative corpora¬ 
tions enjoying such tax exemption to give 
their customers better prices than they could 
without It. From the standpoint of price, 
therefore, tax exemption, in my opinion, does 
give them an advantage over proprietary com¬ 
petitors also doing business under the corpo¬ 
rate form of enterprise. 

ACQtrntitva business PBOPxa-nxs 

From the standpoint of business growth, 
tax exemption also appears to yield a further 
advantage. Reinvested net income may be 
put Into new plants or may be used to pur¬ 
chase other businesses. Such other busi¬ 
nesses can also be purchased through the 
borrowing of money. But since the purchase 
of other businesses Is widely used as a method 
of growth In the corporate world. It is Im¬ 
portant to stress the advantage which tax 
exemption appears to give cooperative cor¬ 
porations in bidding on business properties 
over proprietary corporations. Where a co¬ 
operative corporation bids on a business prop¬ 
erty operated by proprietary owners, it can 
through tax exemptions afford to bid sub¬ 
stantially higher than proprietary bidders. 
The reason for this Is that if It gets the prop¬ 
erty. the Income from such property can be¬ 
come tax exempt, which means that such 
property under cooperative ownership will 
have more net Income than tmder proprietary 
ownership 

Let me make use of an hypothetical Illus¬ 
tration A cooperative corporation enjoying 
tax exemption and a proprietary corporation 
are trying to buy proprietary corporation X 
which over a period of years has had an aver¬ 
age net Income of (1,000,000. Tills is Its net 
income after Federal taxes which have 
amounted to approximately 38 percent a year. 
Under these assumptions the corporation’s 
net income before Federal taxes was approxi¬ 
mately (1,612,000. If the cooperative corpo¬ 
ration obtains this property. Federal taxes 
on It will cease and Its net Income will be 
approximately (1.612.000. If the proprietary 
corporation bidder obtains this property. It 
will continue to yield only a net Income of 
approximately (1,000,000 Hence, to the co¬ 
operative corporation bidder, the property 
from an income standpoint Is worth (612,900 
more than It Is to the proprietary corpora¬ 
tion bidder. Assuming that the market rate 
of return on Investments In general Is around 
6 percent, the corporation Is worth approxi¬ 
mately (20,000,000 • to the proprietary bidder. 
But to the cooperative bidder It would be 
worth approximately (32,268,000.* Hence, the 
cooperative bidder could afford to pay two or 
three million dollars more for the property. 
In fact. It could afford to pay (12.000.000 more 
for the property. But, of course, it would not 
have to go this far. A couple of million more 
would probably be sufficient to top the price 
of the proprietary bidder. On this basis the 
cooperative corporation not only gets the 
business property, but through tax exemption 
of Its Income after Its acquisition by the co¬ 
operative corporation, It has a definite ad¬ 
vantage In amortizing Its Investment over 
the proprietary corporation had It acquired 
the property If the cooperative corporation 
bid (22,000,000 for the property, from a busi¬ 
ness standpoint. It would expect to earn on 
its Investment 6 percent a year, or (1,100,000. 
But through tax exemption the property 
would be earning approximately (1,612,000. 
The cooperative corporation consequently 
would have some (512,000 extra revenue with 
which to amortize Its investment. 

Because of the present high rates of Fed¬ 
eral taxes on corporate income and because 
of the prospects that such rates are likely 


* Net Income multiplied by twenty. 


to continue for an indefinite time In the 
future, cooperative corporatloxie enjoying tax 
exemption appear to have a substantial ad¬ 
vantage over proprietary corporations in 
shopping the market for buslnesees which 
they desire to acquire. The advantage of tax 
exemption In the purchase of business proper¬ 
ties has caused some cooperatives to point 
out to their patrons that "factories are free." 
They mean by this, of course, that the prop¬ 
erty could ultimately be substantially paid 
for out of net Income which would not be 
taken by the Federal Government and which 
would be available to liquidate the invest¬ 
ment. 

NON-TAX-XXXMPT COOPBHATXVXB 

In our study of cooperatives, we have found 
that It Is Important to distinguish what are 
called non-tax-exempt cooperatives from 
wholly tax-exempt cooperatives. The eight 
cooperatives which have figured so largely 
In my presentation this far were wholly tax- 
exempt cooperatives. Now I wish to point 
out to the committee that even If they bad 
been non-tax-exempt cooperatives, the ad¬ 
vantages of tax exemption which I think ap¬ 
pear in their case as wholly tax-exempt co¬ 
operatives would exist also If they were non- 
tax-exenipt cooperatives. 

The words "non-tax-exempt cooperatives" 
are misleading. They imply that such co¬ 
operatives pay to the same degree as pro¬ 
prietary corporations their share of all taxes. 
Indeed, the supporters of cooperratives have at 
times taken particular pains to so represent 
non-tax-exempt cooperatives. In the com¬ 
mittee's hearings on the Qreenbelt Consumer 
Services. Inc, a number of press stories In¬ 
sisted on picturing this non-tax-exempt 
urban consumer cooperative corporation as 
one which paid all taxes. Such representa¬ 
tion, however, of non-tax-exempt coopera¬ 
tives amounts to deliberate deception Non- 
tax-exempt cooperatives may pay all the 
forms of taxes but they do not pay all forms 
to the same degree as proprietary corpora¬ 
tions. 

Particularly, they do not pay to the samte 
degree as proprietary corporations their share 
of the Federal tax on corporate Income. 
Though they pay to the same degree as pro¬ 
prietary corporations their share of Federal 
excise taxes, State and property taxes, their 
failure to pay to the same degree as proprie¬ 
tary corporations their share of the Federal 
tax on corporate Incomes gives them a tax ad¬ 
vantage which in many cases is very little 
less than that enjoyed by wholly tax-exempt 
cooperatives. 

A wholly tax exempt cooperative makes 
no payments under this Federal tax. 
Wholly tax exempt cooperatives are con¬ 
fined to agricultural cooperatives But to 
qualify for complete tax exemption, an agri¬ 
cultural cooperative must be substantially 
in the hands of farmers. Its business op¬ 
portunities are also restricted. If it is a 
marketing cooperative, the business which 
it does with nonmembers cannot at any 
time exceed the business which It does with 
farmers. If It Is a purchasing cooperative 
engaged In distribution, the total amount of 
business which it can do with nonmembers 
Is limited to 16 percent of Its total busi¬ 
ness. 

A non-tax-exempt cooperative may make 
some payments under the Federal tax on 
corporate Income, but the payments It 
makes are never equal to the amount that 
would be paid by a proprietary corporation 
having the same net income. Thus, In gen¬ 
eral, the wholly tax exempt cooperative ap¬ 
pears to enjoy a greater capacity to grow 
because of such tax exemption than a non¬ 
tax-exempt cooperative corporation when 
both are contrasted with a proprietary cor¬ 
poration having the same net income. 

However, the difference between the ad¬ 
vantage of complete tax exemption and the 
tax exemption which can be enjoyed by 


a nonexempt cooperative corporation Is ap¬ 
parently so slight that the committee has 
been Informed a number of cooperatives now 
qualifying for complete tax exemption are 
considering going on a non-tax-exempt 
basis. 

Some managers are weighing In their 
minds whether it Is more profitable to have 
a slightly greater tax exemption by being a 
wholly tax exempt cooperative with the 
handicaps of having to do business with a 
restricted clientele or to have wider mar¬ 
kets through eliminating the restrictions on 
the kind of members they must do business 
with and having to pay for this privilege by 
tax exemption which Is only slightly less 
than that of complete tax exemption. 

It appears also that some cooperative 
managers believe the day has arrived when 
tax-exempt privileges should be eliminated 
and that It Is better business for cooperative 
corporations to be treated like all other cor¬ 
porations. 

Let me now point nut to the committee 
(on the basis of our studies to date) the 
slight difference that exists between com¬ 
plete tax exemption for cooperatives and 
taxation of cooperatives on a non-tax-ex¬ 
empt basis 

It appears possible for the net Income of 
a wholly tax-exempt cooperative corporation 
to be distributed in any way the manage¬ 
ment sees fit without one penny being col¬ 
lectible under the Federal tax on corporate 
income The management of a wholly tax- 
exempt cooperative corporation has plen¬ 
ary power to determine how much it will 
pay out In cash patronage refunds and how 
much it will keep In the treasury. 

The management of a non-tax-exempt co¬ 
operative corporation, however, appears not 
to have the same plenary power to dispose 
of Its net Income If It wishes to avoid paying 
Federal taxes But—and this Is the Import¬ 
ant point—It does appear to have the power 
to so arrange the distribution of Its net in¬ 
come so that It can either avoid completely 
the payment of any Federal taxes or can 
limit the amount to only a fractional part 
of what it would pay were the cooperative 
corporation a proprietary one 

Once the net income of a proprietary cor¬ 
poration Is determined, the Federal tax on 
corporate Income applies without further de¬ 
ductions being allowed. If. for instance, a 
proprietary corporation has a net Income of 
(1,000,000, It must pay under the Federal 
tax on corporate Income (380,000 to the Fed¬ 
eral Government. (This assumes the pres¬ 
ent rates under this tax) The proprietary 
corporation, therefore, would have left only 
(620,000 to distribute In cash dividends or to 
reinvest. 

If, however, a non-tax-exempt cooperative 
corporation has a similarly computed net In¬ 
come of (1,000,000, that Income can be made 
subject to further deductions before applica¬ 
tion of the Federal tax on corporate Income. 
All patronage refunds paid In cash may be 
deducted from the mllllon-dollar Income. 
If the whole million dollars Is distributed in 
cash patronage refunds, no Federal taxes will 
be paid Under this condition, a non-tax- 
exempt cooperative corporation can be made 
as exempt from Federal taxes as the wholly 
tax exempt cooperative corporation.* 

A further deduction Is permitted from the 
net Income of a non-tax-exempt cooperative 
corporation. Any part of Its net Income 
which Is kept In the corporate treasury and 
against which Is issued to the owners of the 
cooperative corporation stock or other evi¬ 
dences of equity Interest may be deducted 
from the net Income of the cooperative cor- 

• Actually the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
excludes from gross Income the deductions I 
am referring to before arriving at the net 
taxable Income For purpose of simplicity 
of comparison. I have uaed the terms "net" 
and "similarly computed net." 
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poratlon before arriving at Ita taxable net 
income tinder the Federal tax on corporate 
Income. 

Consequently. If all of the similarly com¬ 
puted net Income of a non-tax-exempt 
cooperative corporation is kept in the 
treasury and stock or other evidences of 
equity interest are issued to the owners 
representing Its retained dollar value, a non- 
tax-exempt cooperative corporation would 
not have to pay a penny In Federal taxes. 
Under this condition It would appear that 
a non-tax-exempt cooperative corporation 
can be made as exempt from Federal taxes 
as a wholly tax-exempt cooperative corpora¬ 
tion. They can plow back their entire earn¬ 
ings tax free into competitive capital. 

Theoretically, therefore, it is perfectly pos¬ 
sible for a non-tax-exempt cooperative to be 
as exempt from Federal taxes as a wholly tax- 
exempt cooporatlve. By declaring a part of 
its net income In cash patronage refunds and 
retaining the remainder In the business 
through Issuing against such retained In¬ 
come stock or other evidences of equity in¬ 
terest, a non-tax-exempt cooperatlvo can 
avoid the payment of even a single penny 
under the Federal tax on corporate Income. 

In practice, however, non-tax-exempt 
cooperatives do pay some taxes under the 
Federal tax on corporate Income. But, the 
taxes they pay are never equal in amount to 
those paid by proprietary corporations In¬ 
deed, they are generally only a fractional part 
of the Federal taxes paid by proprietary 
corporations 

In three cases only Is the net Income of a 
non-tax-exempt cooperative subject to the 
Federal tax on corporate Income. 

The first case la where the non-tax-exempt 
cooperative corporation pays a fixed rate of 
dividends on outstanding Issues of common 
or preferred stock. Buck payments are not 
deductible from the net income of a non- 
tax-exempt cooperative corporation in com¬ 
puting its taxable income under the Federal 
tax on corporate Income. 

For example, let us assume a hypothetical 
non-tax-exempt cooperative corporation hav¬ 
ing a net income of $1,000,000 and commit¬ 
ted to annual fixed payments on Its common 
and preferred stock of $100,000. In order to 
make this payment, it will have to reserve 
out of its total net Income a sum which after 
application of the Federal tax on corporate 
Income will yield $100,000. 

If the Federal tax on corporate Income Is 
38 percent, our hypothetical non-tax-exempt 
cooperative corporation will have to subject 
approximately $162,560 of its million dollar 
net income to Federal taxation. After pay¬ 
ing a tax of 38 percent on this $162,660, It 
would have left $100,000 to pay the dividend 
commitments on Its common and preferred 
stock. 

The second situation where the net In¬ 
come of a non-tax-exempt cooperative cor- 
pcx'ation can be made subject to the Federal 
tax on corporate income is where such co¬ 
operative corporation sets up what is techni¬ 
cally called an unallocated reserve. An al¬ 
located reserve Is one against which there 
has been issued to the owners of the non¬ 
tax exempt cooperative stock or other evi¬ 
dences of equity interest equal in face value 
to the amount of the retained income. An 
unallocated reserve Is one which represents 
tbs reinvestment of net Income without the 
owners of a non-tax-exempt cooperative cor¬ 
poration receiving any pi^r evidences that 
their equity Interest in the net worth of the 
cooperative has been increased by an amount 
equal to the reinvested net Income. 

Unallocated reserves, it should be pointed 
out. can be set up in a wholly tax exempt 
oooperaUve without such reserves being tax¬ 
able under the Federal tax on corporate In- 
oome. But since in a non-tax-exempt co¬ 
operative corporation such reserves are tax¬ 
able, they are apparently Infrequently used. 
Where used, the amount of the net income 
of the non-tax-exempt cooperative must be 


set aside which after payment of Federal 
taxes is equivalent to the amount of the iin- 
allocated reserve desired. 

The third situation where the net income 
of a non-tax-exempt cooperative corpora¬ 
tion can be subject to the Federal tax on 
corporate Income is where such cooperative 
corporation derives Income from nonmem¬ 
bers and fails to admit such nonmembers 
to full membership In the cooperative This 
situation, however, is relatively unimportant 
Binoe the cooperative corporation can gen¬ 
erally use the Income derived from business 
with nonmember customers to assign on Its 
books a membership share (generally of very 
low value to each nonmember) and admit 
such new members to full rights In the co¬ 
operative, thereby avoiding the Federal taxa¬ 
tion of this Income 

As between the three situations where the 
net Income of non-tax-exempt cooperative 
corporation is subject to the Federal tax on 
corporate income, the first is by far the most 
prevalent, 1. e, application of the Federal 
tax on corporate income to the net income 
of non-taz-exempt cooperative corporations 
which must be paid out to meet fixed annual 
dividend commitments on their common or 
preferred stock. 

During the course of our hearings on co¬ 
operatives. a thorough investigation of only 
one non-tax-exempt cooperative corporation 
was made. This was the Oreenbelt Ck)n- 
sumer Services, Incorporated, a non-tnx- 
cxempt urban consumer cooperative coi'- 
poration. 

Prom 1940 through 1946, this cooperative 
corporation had a total net income of $163,- 
621. On this total net Income, taxes levied 
under the Federal tax on corporate Income 
amounted to $26,299 Had Oreenbelt Con¬ 
sumer Services, Inc, however, been a pro¬ 
prietary corporation, it was estimated that 
it would have paid total taxes under the Fed¬ 
eral tax on corporate Income amounting to 
$83,447 Thus, this non-tax-exempt cooper¬ 
ative corporation paid only approximately 
30 percent of the taxes It would have paid 
under the Federal tax on corporate income 
had It been a proprietary corporation 

The principal reason why it paid so much 
less In taxes under this Federal tax Is that 
as a non-tax-exempt cooperative corporation. 
It was permitted to deduct from Its total net 
Income of $168,821, the sum of $88,689, rep¬ 
resenting deductions from net Income for the 
pa 3 rment of cash patronage refunds or for 
the reinvestment of net income against which 
stock or other evidence of equity interest 
had been issued. Thus, while a proprietary 
corporation would have been taxed on the 
full amount of a net income amounting to 
$163,821, Oreenbelt Consumer Services, Inc., 
was taxed on only $75,132 of Its total net In¬ 
come of $163,821. This $75,132 could not 
escape taxation because It was used to dis¬ 
charge after taxes the obligations of the 
cooperative corporation to make fixed annual 
irterest payments on outstanding Issues of 
common and preferred stock or represented 
taxed Income derived from business with 
nonmombers where such nonmembers were 
not admitted to membership. 

Thus, the differences between a wholly tax- 
exempt cooperative corporation and a non¬ 
tax-exempt cooperative corporation may 
range from no difference at all to the pay¬ 
ment of some taxes under the Federal tax on 
corporate Income. Consequently, a non-tax- 
exempt cooperative can escape lOO percent 
any payment of Federal taxes or It can pay 
only a part of the taxes it would pay on its 
net Income were It a proprietary corporation. 

Recent developments, however, indicate 
that even the principal situation whereby 
the small amount of the total net income of 
non-tax-exempt cooperative corporations Is 
taxable under the Federal tax on corporate 
Income Is likely to be eliminated. 

xxrauMXMT nr tax AvorsAHcs 

The Consumers OooperaUve Association of 
Kansas City, Mo., one of the largest cooper¬ 


ative corporations In the United States, has 
recently embarked on a reorganization of Its 
financial structure which, if successlul. will 
make tax exempt that part of its net income 
which would be taxable under the Federal tax 
on corporate income, 1 e , that part of Its net 
income used to meet fixed annutU dividend 
payments on outstanding preferred stock. 

Up to a few months ago. Consumers Coop¬ 
erative Corp was a wholly tnx-e^empt co¬ 
operative Its managers, appnienily desir¬ 
ing to do more business with nonfnrm mem¬ 
bers (urban consumers) announced that this 
cooperative corporation would give up its 
status as a wholly tax-e:.empt cooperative 
corporation and become a non-tax-exempt 
cooperative corporation At the same time its 
management announced a progran. for hav¬ 
ing the holders of its outstanding preferred 
stock exchange their shares for “certificates 
of Indebtedness ” 

These certificates of indebtedness have a 
definite maturity date and provide for a fixed 
annual Interest rate Spokesmen of the 
Consumer Cooperative ABsoc’‘’tion have al¬ 
ready said that through this financing plan, 
they expect to convert the corporation's out¬ 
standing preferred stock into securities hav¬ 
ing the nature of bonds so that all of the in¬ 
terest paid on them can be deducted as a 
cost of operation and be, therefore, exempt 
from Federal taxation. 

If the Consumer Cooperative Association 
can do this, it will have established a method 
for making tax-exempt that part of the net 
Income of non-tax-exempt cooperative cor¬ 
porations which Is at present reached by the 
Federal tax on corporate Income. Such a 
method. If established, is certain to be widely 
imitated with the result that non-tax-exempt 
cooperative corporations will be practically as 
fully tax-exempt as wholly tax-exempt co¬ 
operative corporations 

There is. however, a very Important legal 
difference between the tax exemption enjoyed 
by a wholly tax-exempt cooperative corpora¬ 
tion and p tax exemption enjoyed by a non¬ 
tax-exempt cooperative corporation Tlie tax 
exemption enjoyed by a wholly tax-exempt 
cooperative corporation is the result of con¬ 
gressional legislation. It Is wholly statutory 
In Its origin. Section 101 of the Federal In¬ 
ternal Revenue Code Is the source of the leg¬ 
islative authority for the complete tax ex¬ 
emption enjoyed by tax-exempt cooperative 
corporations 

TRXABUBT BULINOB 

The tax-exemption privileges of non-tax- 
exempt cooperative corporations, however, 
rest upon no statutory authority Their 
source Is Treasury rulings. These rulings, 
proponents of cooperatives have declared, are 
supported by decisions of our courts. 
Though the committee stuff was not able to 
make an exhaustive inquiry to determine to 
what extent such Treasury rulings were sup¬ 
ported by Judicial decisions, it was Informed 
from various reliable sources that this is not 
the case 

There appear to be, I am Informed, several 
decisions of the tax courts which lend some 
color to the T'reasury rulings which permit 
non-tax-exempt cooperatives to deduct pa¬ 
tronage refunds paid in cash or net income 
reinvested before arriving at net income tax¬ 
able under the Federal tax on corporate In¬ 
come. But the committee staff has been 
unable to find any decisions of our district 
courts, circuit courts, and particularly the 
Supreme €k>urt of the United States, which, 
on their face, unequivocally sustain the 
Treasury rulings referred to above. 

It is extremely Important, however, to ob¬ 
serve that If existing Treasury ruling relat¬ 
ing to non-tax-exempt cooperative corpora¬ 
tions continue any effort to put cooperative 
corporation business and prorletary corpora¬ 
tion business on the same taxable basis will 
be frustrated under the existing system of 
Federal taxation of corporate income. Con¬ 
gress can repeal section 101 of the Federal 
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Internal Revenue Code, which will eliminate 
statutory tax exemption for cooperative cor¬ 
porations. But If administrative tax exemp¬ 
tion, 1. e, Treasury rulings, remain In force, 
cooperative corporations will continue to en¬ 
joy tax exemption to a very substantial de¬ 
gree-even to the same degree ns under 
statutory tax exemption—though statutory 
tax exemption has ceased to exist. 

AGENCY 

Now, Mr Chairman. If you will permit me, 
I would like to make a few comments on 
arguments that the committee has listened 
to during Its hearings in cooperatives—argu¬ 
ments contending that cooperative corpora¬ 
tions cannot be legally taxed even though 
Congress should repeal statutory tax exemp¬ 
tion These arguments arc directed toward 
Justifying the legal validity of present Treas¬ 
ury rulings which make It possible for non- 
ta-\'-exempt cooperative corporations to enjoy 
practically all the benents of complete tax 
exemption under statutory authority. 

Now. Mr. Chairman. I am not a lawyer; 
I am only a buslne'^sman. But. ns a busi¬ 
nessman, my common sense has been forced 
to take issue with the arguments I have 
heard regarding the legal nontaxabillty of 
cooperative corpoiations 

We have been told that a cooperative cor¬ 
poration is merely the agent of Its members. 
As an agent It cannot be taxed for having 
In its possession money belonging to its prin¬ 
cipal Now, as a businessman, I have had 
some experience with agc»^cy. It seems to 
me that a basic characteristic of a genuine 
agency relationship is the unlimited liability 
of the principal for acts of the agent per¬ 
formed within the scope of his authority 

Suppose I hire Jones to be my agent, give 
him the power to borrow money on my be¬ 
half, which 1 Instruct him to use in business 
ventures out of which I except to make a 
profit Suppose Jones' use of the borrowed 
money results In its total loss. If that hap¬ 
pens, It seems to me that, under true agency, 
the lenders could collect from me as prin¬ 
cipal 

Now a cooperative corporation has the 
powc! to borrow money. And If the analogy 
of agency Is relied upon. .. exercises that 
power on behalf of its principal and within 
the scope of the authority conferred upon 
It by the principal Yet. if the money It 
borrows is totally lost and the assets of the 
cooperative corporation are Insufficient to 
repay the borrowed money, the lender or 
lenders cannot have recourse against the 
principal of the cooperative corporation (pa¬ 
tron owners of the corporation). 

These members enjoy limited liability 
since they are liable only to the extent of 
the assets of their cooperative corporation. 
If they are really principals, they can't limit 
their liability for money borrowed by their 
agent (the cooperative corporation). And, 
If they have limited liability for such au¬ 
thorized activities of their agent, they can't 
be principals and therefore it appears to me 
that the agency theory seems to disintegrate. 

This, of course, revea.s the falaclousness 
of argument by the contenders that cooper¬ 
ative corporations and co-partnerships are 
comparable 

Furthermore, it seems to me that no true 
agent can receive money from a principal, 
make a profit on the use of that money In 
transactions authorized by the principal, and 
fail to return to the principal all of said 
profits minus legitimate expenses. Yet, In a 
cooperative corporation, some of Its patron 
members may contribute money which is 
used to purchase—say a building or a plant. 
The plant or building may subsequently be 
sold at a handsome profit. But In the period 
between Its acquisition and Its sale, some of 
the patron members who put up the money 
for its purchase may have either died or 
given vp their membership in the-cooperattve 
corporation. 'Iheae patrem members or Idxeir. 


estates may in the case of some cooperative 
corporations be entitled to get back the capi¬ 
tal they originally advanced. But the profit 
which ultimately accrues is held for the ben¬ 
efit of other patron members as principals. 
At this point, the basic principle that an 
agent must return all profit to his principal 
likewise disintegrates. 

REFUNDS—RESATEB 

We have been told that patronage refunds 
are not federally taxable because they are In 
substance only rebates or trade discounts. 
This argument, too. has. it seems to me, bugs 
in it 

A rebate, from my business experience, is a 
fixed refund which is agreed upon by a busi¬ 
ness before such business realizes any net 
Income It Is paid out automatically as 
business Is transacted over the year and dues 
not necessarily depend on the realization of 
any net Income by the business. In the case 
of mutuals and teciprocals paiticipating div¬ 
idends are not firmly fixed. 

Patronage refunds, on the contrary, are 
paid out only if a cooperative corporation 
has a net Income The size of the rebate Is 
not fixed In advance and Its size depends on 
the amount of the net Income after it Is 
realized If there la no net Income, there 
will be no patronage refunds Logically, 
there is argument that refunds are only paid 
to members in a cooperative corporation. 

ADDITIONS TO PRICE 

We have been told that patronage refunds 
are not taxable because they are either addi¬ 
tions to or subtractions from price In the 
case of a maiketing cooperative corporation, 
this theory holds that the initial payment, 
progress payments (where they exist), and 
the final payment are all additions to price 
and that, therefore, there is no profit or net 
income in the treasury of such cooperative 
corporation to distribute. 

As I see It, there is in agricultural coopera¬ 
tive marketing corporations, under certain 
circumstances, a problem of where additions 
to price ends and profits begin But that a 
cooperatve corporation does earn net profits 
seems evident The Treasury Department 
has referred to profits of cocperatlvc corpora¬ 
tions, the Supreme Court has referred to 
them as profits and reference to profits can 
be found even in the charters of cooperative 
corporations themselves 

In a proprietary marketing corporation net 
profits ore established In the following way. 
From the gross Income of such corporation, 
there is deducted payment for the product 
or products marketed, other costs of opera¬ 
tion and deductible reserves permitted by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Where agricultural cooperative marketing 
corporations have competition, we have ob¬ 
served they tend to pay the same market 
price (represented by the Initial payment) 
for their products as do their proprietary 
competitors. Where this condition ex'sts, 
the determination of profits probably should 
Involve exactly the some process of computa¬ 
tion as is applied to a proprietary marketing 
corporation. 

Where, however, marketing cooperative 
corporations enjoy a monopolistic position 
in the market, they are able to pay less than 
market price and a problem does emerge, 
complicated by progress payments, as to 
where additions to price leave off and profits 
begin The division point Is difficult to de¬ 
termine. One way this problem could be 
quickly settled might be found in the pro¬ 
posal that all such marketing cooperative 
corporations be taxed on the net Income re¬ 
tained In their treasuries at the close of the 
fiscal year If such a rule existed one may 
be sure that cooperative corporations would 
make every effort to pay out of their treas¬ 
uries as much cash as possible for distribu¬ 
tion beforrthelr-finai paynmxtotthrend of 
the fiscal year. This fiaoL. |»ymmxt would. 


represent profits since the farmers probably 
could have been already paid the market 
price for their products. 

rOR THE FARMER'S BENEFIT 

It Is Important to emphasize that the 
formers of this country who are members of 
cooperative marketing corporations would 
welcome some means which would encourage 
greater cash distribution so that they could 
get as much as possible as quickly os possible 
from their marketing cooperatives This 
might be one case where corporate taxation 
would become a great benefit to the Individ¬ 
ual farmer 

SUDTRACT10N3 FROM PRICE 

In the case of agricultural purchasing co¬ 
operative corporations engaged In either the 
distribution of products, the manufacture cf 
products, or the rendering of services, or 
urban consumer-cooperative corporations, 
engaged in only the distribution of products, 
cooperative theory contends that patronage 
refunds are In the natuic of overcharges on 
price, 1 e. subtractions from price and, there¬ 
fore, are not taxable This contention also 
seems to me to be open to criticism 

A proprietary corporation engaged in either 
the distribution or manufacture of products 
or the rendering of services sells Its products 
or services to customers at maikct pi ices. 
From its gross-sales Income It deducts all 
expenses and all allowable reserves The re¬ 
mainder Is net taxable gains or net taxable 
profits 

Now a cooperative corporation engaged in 
either the distribution or manufacture of 
products or the rendering of services does ex¬ 
actly the same as a proprietary corporation 
It, too, sells its products or services to cus¬ 
tomers and generally~lt is claimed—at the 
same market prices charged by competing 
proprietary corporation Prom its gross- 
sales income after deducting all expenses 
and allowable reserves It, too, has a remain¬ 
ing sum 

Because the cooperative way of doing busi¬ 
ness, this remaining sum, if paid out In cash 
patronage refunds, is paid to the customers 
of the cooperative corporation who bought 
its products or services 

Does this fact make the payment any less 
a distribution of net Income or profits? The 
test of profits, it seems to me. Ic not to whom 
they are owed or how they are owed but how 
they were created. The fact that if money 
is distributed by a corporartlon the individual 
recipient of such money can look at his 
amount either ns a refund on various prices 
he paid at various times in the past before 
the close of the fiscal year of the corpora¬ 
tion or as a return on his pecuniary Interest 
In the corporation seems to me to be Imma¬ 
terial from the standpoint of determining 
whether the money distributed is or Is not 
profits 

Since cash patronage refunds in an agri¬ 
cultural purchasing cooperative corporation 
or an urban consumer cooperative corpora¬ 
tion are paid out of a remainder fund, which 
is speculative, created by deducting all ex¬ 
penses and allowable reserves from total gross 
sales, this remainder fund appears to be 
profits to me 

We have been told—and this seems to bo 
the most prevalent argument and the one 
most relied upon—that cooperative corpora¬ 
tions are not taxable under the Federal tax 
on corporate Income because such corpora¬ 
tions have a previous contract In force with 
their customers which expressly stipulates 
that any money received by the corporation 
over and above expenses does not belong to 
the corporation but to the customers of the 
corporation. This theory holds that since the 
cooperative corporation cannot take title to 
what It has in its treasury over and above 
eiqMZises the money does not belcmif to It 
andr hence it oaiuiot be taxed ttifoc^' the 
Fedend tax onr corporate ineomfi.: 
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In my opinion, this argument needs Uior- 
ougb appraisal. Are one group of business* 
men doing business one way to be allowed 
to make use of their private contractual 
power to prevent the Federal Government 
from taxing all business corporations on an 
equitable corporate Income basis? If such 
contract Is valid, then the patron owners of 
cooperative corporations possess the crush¬ 
ing power to compel proprietary corporations 
to convert themselves into cooperative cor¬ 
porations BO that they may also enjoy tax 
exemption, or to fight an unfair battle 
against cooperative corporations armed with 
such tax exemption or to force the Govern¬ 
ment to abandon its tax on corporate In¬ 
come. Does such a contract amoxmt to an 
abuse of private contractual power, since It 
Is contrary to the public Interest which 
should be to have the Government treat all 
corporations alike In taxing their corporate 
Income? 

But competent lawyers tell me that strictly 
from a legal point, this theory does not hold 
water. They say It is not to whom money Is 
owed but who actually makes that money 
which determines tax liability, and that since 
the cooperative corporation makes the money 
that is ultimately distributed, it cannot avoid 
its Federal tax liability simply because it 
has a contract with its members to return 
such money to them. 

ENGLISH AND CANADIAN PRECEDENTS 

The common law of some countries abroad 
throws further doubt on the legal validity of 
the contentions the committee has listened 
to which attempt to justify administrative 
tax exemption as Inherent In our common- 
law system For Instance, in England, which 
Is the mother of our common-law system, the 
courts have already gone a long way in knock¬ 
ing out such contentions. They have held 
that a cooperative corporation does have net 
income, that it docs make profits, and that 
theme profits ore taxable by the central gov¬ 
ernment English courts have already es- 
tabllsbcd that any net Income of a coopera¬ 
tive corporation which is kept In the Treas¬ 
ury Is taxable Cash patronage refunds, 
however, are permitted to escape taxation by 
the central government though they are 
of course, picked up under the British In¬ 
dividual Income tax And there Is Impres¬ 
sive Investigational precedent for believing 
tha'. eventually the courts may get around 
to taxing cash patronage refunds at the 
corporate level In 1933 the Chancelor of 
the Exchequer's select committee Investi¬ 
gating British cooperatives unanimously rec¬ 
ommended that they be treated in all tax 
matters as ordinary corporations 

In Canada, which also derives Its common 
law largely from England, the courts have 
held that cooperative corporations do have 
net income, do have net profits, and that 
such net profits are subject to a oentral tax 
by the central government. The central 
government’s taxation of cooperative corpo¬ 
rations In Canada goes a little further than 
It does in England. All of net Income re¬ 
tained In the business is taxable just as It 
Is In England but, whereas in England co¬ 
operatives can escape the central govern¬ 
ment's tax on cosh patronage refunds, the 
Canadian courts limit the amount of such 
cosh patronage refunds that can escape taxa¬ 
tion by the central government 

Mr Chairman, from what I have hoard, our 
courts have not confirmed the fact that ad¬ 
ministrative tax exemption is Inherent In 
our common law system. Therefore, sliould 
the Congress proceed to put cooperative cor¬ 
porations on the same Federal tax basis as 
proprietary corporations and Ignore such 
Treasury rulings? If such a program Is en¬ 
acted Into law, the Treasury Department will 
be compelled to discontinue its rulings per¬ 
mitting tax exemption Cooperative corpora¬ 
tions may then be expected t.j challenge such 
action of the Treasury Department in the 
courts. Within a reasonable time we can 


count upon a final decision from the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Should that de¬ 
cision declare the inability of the Federal 
Government through its tax on corporate in¬ 
come to put both cooperative corporations 
and proprietary corporations on the same 
tax basis, then the Congress will have to 
reconsider the whole matter. 

BUMMAXT COMBCENT 

This formal presentation which I have 
made is. as I stated In my introductory re¬ 
marks. a result of Information gained by a 
study being conducted by the House Small 
Business Committee dealing with the various 
competitive forces in our economy and their 
effect upon small business And I repeat 
that it is not a committee report, that the 
committee cannot report intelligently until 
It has exhausted the subject What 1 have 
said here today are observations which I have 
gained from our study as of this date. 

The data used in our tables were supplied 
by competent accountants under the' prin¬ 
cipal supervision of a certified public ac¬ 
countant during many weeks of work. It 
was a difficult task In that these accountants, 
after they had received helpful Information 
from these various cooperative corporations, 
had to, in a measure, reconstruct the coopera¬ 
tive accounting results so os to make them 
comparable, as far os possible, to the stand¬ 
ard practices generally understood in pro¬ 
prietary corporation accounting 

I have copies here of the Individual com¬ 
parisons made of the eight corporations which 
I have had lumped together In the tables 
used I have not contained them In my 
formal statement because I did not choose to 
use my discretion as to the use of the names 
of these various cooperative corporations I 
have no desire to embarrass anyone My only 
hope is to get competent analyses and intel¬ 
ligent understanding of a difficult subject. 
There are three documents which I am pre¬ 
senting to the Ways and Means Committee 
for their executive consideration. The com¬ 
posite of these documents have been used In 
the tables, and 1 have used them In composite 
form BO as to not reveal specific Identity. I 
can think of no fairer approach to the public 
consideration of the problem 

I later requested our rertlfled public ac¬ 
countant to make the same analyses, delet¬ 
ing from consideration actual cash refunds. 
It Is true, however, that the percentage pro¬ 
portions of advantage as shown In the tables 
Will not vary I am placing before the com¬ 
mittee for its executive consideration, a copy 
of the letter of enclosure from the account¬ 
ant supervising the accounting phase of the 
study which comments briefly on the tax 
amount differentials which might be an¬ 
ticipated, but it also makes clear the fact 
that I could not have such data ready In 
time for tlie committee’s consideration I 
intend to have such data completed in the 
future study of the committee and when 
that Is done, they will be made available to 
your committee I submit, therefore, three 
documents, plus Individual analysis sheets 
on some of these cooperative corporations, 
comment of the accountant and a copy of 
his special memorandum to the chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Business. 
All of these for the executive consideration 
of your committee. The composite figures 
have already been presented publicly. 

It has been argued by cooperative leader¬ 
ship. as 1 have tried to point out at various 
points in my testimony, that the cash re¬ 
funds can in no sense be considered corpo¬ 
rate money or a part of corporate pruflls. 
I repeat that it Is most difficult to determine 
in the case of the marketing cooperative cor¬ 
poration where peraonal profit of the patron 
ends and corporate profit begins so far as the 
cash refunds are concerned, but my obeerva- 
tlon leads me to the belief that both ele¬ 
ments exist. And. as I have already sug¬ 
gested. might be resolved to the benefit of 
the farmers by the application of corpurnto 


income taxes on the net income which Is 
retained in the cooperative corporation. 

In the marketing cooperative corporation, 
I can see a degree of merit In both argu¬ 
ments relative to personal or corporate profit. 
I have not gained any such Impression in 
relation to purchasing or urban consumer 
cooperatives 

From our study this far. it is my firm be¬ 
lief that legal and honest enterprise of 
whatever pattern should be allowed to op¬ 
erate in a free competitive system But all 
such enterprises should compete under the 
same groimd rules where government seeks 
either to regulate, operate, or tax such en¬ 
terprises Our Committee on Small Business 
Is not looking merely at what special privi¬ 
leges cooperatives may possess. Our coopera¬ 
tive investigation is only a small part of our 
general program to study the competitive 
forces in our economy as they effect small 
business 

I think it is Important, however, to relate 
here and now that from the beginning of 
our cooperative Investigation, the operators 
of farm cooperatives have Impressed on me in 
private that they are not blood brothers of 
the urban consumer cooperatives—and curi¬ 
ously enough, the operators of urban con¬ 
sumer cooperatives have been clnimlng that 
they are Identical twins with farm coopera¬ 
tives We are trying to lenni by exhaustive 
study just where each fits into the pattern 
of our competitive economy As of this date, 
it appears to me personally that there is room 
In our economy for all types of cooperatives 
which seek through fair competitive enter¬ 
prise to Improve the standard of living of 
their members 

But I must admit that in the course of our 
cooperative investigation, I have gotten the 
impression that farm cooperatives apparent¬ 
ly stem from one Ideology, while urban con¬ 
sumer cooperatives apparently stem from 
another 

I am convinced—and 1 am glad to say this 
publicly—that farm cooperatives where not 
monopolistic, seem to be a logical part of a 
competitive capitalistic profit system But 
I have not been able to determine In my own 
mind as yet. In what kind of an economic 
system the urban censumers cooperative 
finds Its natural and logical place It Is my 
determination, however, to learn through the 
further progress of our study on cooperatives 

During the course of these studies. 1 have 
had numerous opportunities to discuss these 
probloms at great length with outstanding 
leaders of the form coopeiatlvc movement 
In America I am impresred with the sin¬ 
cerity of their claims I have also been Im¬ 
pressed with the sincere desire of some of 
them to find an equitable solution for the 
problem which Is before youi committee. 

There Is no reticence on their part to con¬ 
demn dlversionarv arguments In behalf of 
the cooperatives. They show no disposition 
to approve or take advantage of the diver¬ 
sionary arguments In their behalf They are 
practical businessmen and have Impicssed 
me as being men of outstanding ability and 
integrity. I have spent many hours in dls- 
cu'ssion with the small and Independent busi¬ 
nessmen In this country who are claiming 
and fighting these exemptions which they 
call tax discrimination os between them¬ 
selves and cooperative corporations 1 am 
Impressed with their sincerity and integrity, 
and I deplore the attitude of those who seek 
to make a tootball out of this discussion 

The controversy does not shape up as 
farmer against businessman because we have 
such outstanding and recognized farm lead¬ 
ers as former Chairman Plannaoan ol the 
House Agricultural Committee who has 
stated, "Believing as I do that farming is a 
business, honesty demands that 1 state In 
this connection. • * • If farmers get to¬ 

gether and form a cooperative to further 
their business interest, the cooperative so 
formed should be taxed just like any other 
business enterprise Is taxed. There Is uo 
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economic Justification for any business en¬ 
terprise. Including cooperatives, that has to 
depend on tax exemption or tax evasion for 
Its existence/* 

The recent resolution adopted by the Indi¬ 
ana State Orange on October 80, 1047. shows 
the reasonable recognition of the problem 
before you by the agricultural leaders of an 
outstanding agricultural State. Their reso¬ 
lution demonstrates a sincere desire to aid 
in its solution. 

As a result of my many conferences with 
cooperative leaders, ond talcing Into account 
what I have observed In the long study that 
I have now given the subject, certain points 
seem to naturally suggest themselves and 
they are these 

1. For tax purposes all deductible reserves 
In corporations shall be clearly defined and 
the definition be made applicable to all cor¬ 
porations alike with regard to the computa¬ 
tion of their net taxable Income under the 
Federal tax on corporate Income 

2. For tax purposes all corporate Income 
should be treated equitably at whatever rate 
Is determined by the Congress for all alike 
and all corporations should be permitted to 
deduct from gross income dividends paid in 
cosh on stock and all patronage refunds paid 
in cash as a result of contractual obligations, 
provided section 101-12 of the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Code Is repealed 

8 All stock dividends and patronage re¬ 
funds paid by evidence of ownership or debt 
but not in cash should be treated alike for 
the purposes of taxation. Only when a cor¬ 
poration gives a clear option to the benefi¬ 
ciary of such stock dividend or refund either 
to redeem within specified reasonable time 
for cash or to make a capital contribution to 
the corporation, shall such amounts as are 
thus contributed to the corporation be tax 
exempt at corporate level. 

4. All of the above presupposes a continu¬ 
ation of the Federal tax on corporate In¬ 
come (During the course of the commit¬ 
tee’s hearings, the suggestion was made by 
cooperative leaders, and even by the former 
chairman of the Small Business Committee, 
that the solution of the problem could be 
best accomplished If the Federal tax on cor¬ 
porate Income was repealed. The very fact 
that this proposal was made Indicates to my 
mind that such persons realize that there 
is inequity in the present application of the 
Federal tax on corporate income. Such a 
suggestion falls to take Into consideration 
the present day enormous cost of govern¬ 
ment on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, the heavy concentration of corporate 
reserves This would be a terrible injury to 
small business whether It be proprietary or 
cooperative.) 

6 I definitely recommend to the commit¬ 
tee that you consider in your tax revision 
an exemption on the first $26,000 earned net 
Income for all corporations. 

Such an exemption will, in my opinion, 
be a much needed incentive for the birth 
and growth not only of small proplotary 
corporations, but small cooperative corpora¬ 
tions as well. 

Such a proposal is Just because it gives 
equal competitive opportunity to probably 
80 percent of all cooperatives and small 
property corporations When you have ao- 
corapllshed this solution, you will eliminate 
most of the present day controversy. 

This recommendation la directly In line 
with the expressed belief of most coopera¬ 
tive leaders that the elimination of double 
taxation would solve the problem. I am 
proposing to eliminate double taxation with 
respect to the first $26,000 of net earnings 
which will give life and opportunity to grow 
to 80 percent of all corporate enterprises 
whether proprietary or cooperative. 


A RfitektioD of Inquiry Aildnf the Secre- 
tiry of Commerce to Provide Congreii 
With Fall InformatioD Concerning the 
Site end Delivery of Heavy Eqiiq>ment» 
Mechine Toole, Freight Cert, Ferm 
Eqnqiment, end Other Americen Sup¬ 
plies to the Soviet Union 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I have to¬ 
day introduced in the House a resolution 
of inquiry the text of which will be found 
at the conclusion of these remarks. Its 
purpose is to provide Congress and the 
country with complete information con¬ 
cerning the shipments by American firms 
and individuals during 1947 of farm ma¬ 
chinery, machine tools, freight cars, and 
heavy machinery to Soviet Russia. 

Inasmuch as President Truman is re¬ 
ported as having said in his last press 
conference that Russia had purchased 
216 freight cars from the United States 
between April and October of this year 
and that he saw no reason why ship¬ 
ments of this type and of such other 
equipment as machine tools, tractors, 
farm machinery, and similar supplies 
should not be sent to Soviet Russia, I 
felt it was only appropriate that we be 
given a full bill of particulars on these 
shipments. My re.solution also calls for 
a report on the unfilled Soviet orders for 
this type of equipment now on file or 
being processed in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is sometimes very diffi¬ 
cult for ordinary Americans like myself 
to keep up with the twisting and turning 
of our foreign policy. On November 17 
in his special message to this extra ses¬ 
sion of Congress, President Truman said; 

Export controls should be continued and 
strengthened Goods that we cannot wisely 
export must be kept here, and the shipments 
we make must go where they are needed 
most, 

Mr. Speaker, that Presidential para¬ 
graph seems to make sense. But it is 
extremely difficult to reconcile that state¬ 
ment with President Truman’s alleged 
statements in his press conference of 
last week indicating that he believed that 
it was highly appropriate to send to So¬ 
viet Russia such items as freight cars 
which are In desperately short supply 
in the United States. Certainly, if Russia 
is the place where freight cars or farm 
machinery or machine tools are needed 
most then we have been called back 
into extra session by mistake and the 
Marshall plan becomes a hideous trav¬ 
esty. 

Mr, Speaker, Russia is the fountain¬ 
head of communism and communism is 
the pagan philosophy which today 
threatens world peace and seeks to en¬ 
slave Europe. In my opinion, we have 
been rightfully told that American food 


can help win the peace and defeat com¬ 
munism abroad since chaos is the mother 
of communism, and misery, hunger, and 
want are the forerunners of chaos. Our 
American farmers have responded with 
typical patriotic energy and success to 
the call to raise more food. However, last 
year and this, much of this food has dete¬ 
riorated in value or failed to reach the 
central markets promptly through a 
shortage of boxcars In the farming areas. 
Farmers were told that boxcars were 
being built as rapidly as possible but that 
limitations of shop facilities, material, 
and labor were making their completion 
much slower than desired. Farmers were 
not told until last week, however, that 
many of the freight cars they needed so 
badly were being manufactured for and 
being sent to Soviet Russia. The country 
is entitled to all of the facts in this con¬ 
nection. My resolution proposes to 
smoke out those facts for letter or for 
worse. 

Great as is the productive capacity of 
the United States, Mr. Speaker, we can¬ 
not at the same time supply our own 
needs and take care of both the Com¬ 
munist and the anti-Communist coun¬ 
tries of the world. I do not favor setting 
up economic sanctions against Russia at 
this time but certainly until the United 
States and the countries willing to work 
with us to preserve the peace have had 
their needs supplied we should not be 
shipping to Russia the very equipment 
of which we arc already critically short. 
Let us sell Russia radios if she will buy 
them; sell Russia, if we must, hand tools, 
hammers, saws, and material for con¬ 
structive purposes; sell her magazines 
and books and consumers’ goods where 
we have them in abundance. Let us not, 
however, deprive our farmers of the 
equipment they need with which to raise 
and handle the food required in this 
fight to win the peace through making it 
available to the very country whose ag¬ 
gressive program Is compelling us to meet 
in extra ses.slon for the purpose of finding 
means. If we can, to protect the free 
countries of Europe against the Commu¬ 
nis domination which it threatens. 

There follows th. text of my resolu¬ 
tion: 

Resolution requesting the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce to furnish Information to the House 
of Representatives disclosing the shipments 
of supplies to the Soviet Union by firms or 
Individuals wltbln the United States 
Resolved. That the Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States be requested. If not in¬ 
compatible with the public Interest, to fur¬ 
nish the House of Representatives with com¬ 
plete Information concerning the shipments 
of heavy machinery, farm equipment, and 
freight cars which have been made to the 
Soviet Union between the dates of January 
1. 1947, and the most recent date for which 
figures are obtainable. 

The Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States Is requested to supply the foregoing 
information in complete detail Including the 
names of the American firms or Individuals 
making these sales, the dates on which the 
orders were received and the supplies deliv¬ 
ered, and the nature of the payments made In 
return for these supplies; in addition, the 
Secretary of Commerce is also requested to 
furnish the Bouse of Representatives with all 
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liifonnatlon available to him revealing the 
extent of unflUed ordearetor heavy machinery, 
farm equipment. ma^Une tools, or railroad 
eqaipment whioli the Soviet Union as of 
today has on record with firms or individuals 
in the United States. 


Americaiiiiiii, Commuiiitiii, and Fai> 
dim —A Comparison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis¬ 
sion having been granted for that pur¬ 
pose, I am inserting iierewith a statement 
prepared by Mr. J. Frederick Richard¬ 
son. Coordinator of Information for the 
United States House of Representatives. 


AMERICAWISM 
Founded upon— 

Faith of the people in and devotion to Ood 

Right as might. 

Dignity and value of the Individual, and 
importance of hls spiritual, cultural, and 
material progress. 

Freedoms 

Of religion. 

Of political expression 

Of speech (radio). 

Of press 

Of education; youth may choose courae of 
education desired. 


Prom unreasonable search and seizure. 


From excessive fines, or cruel and unrea¬ 
sonable punishment. 

Of Individual to choose hla own mesns of 
livelihood within the law. 

Of consumers to chooae goods and services 
they desire 

Rights 

Sectnrity of the home. 


Of peaceable assembly 
Of petition. 


Of habeas corpus 


Of speedy trial by Jiuy. 


Of confronting accusers. 


Of private property under due process of 
law. 


Rights of minorities to be inviolate 


House Resolution 183 was adopted by 
the House of Representatives May 2,1947, 
creating the Office of Coordination of 
Information of the House, and gave the 
power of selection to the Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Joaspa Mamtin. 
Speaker MAanN made an excellent ap¬ 
pointment in the selection of Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson as Coordinator, who has fur¬ 
nished the Members with much valuable 
information and has been helpful in 
many ways. This statement by Mr. 
Richardson, which is to be inserted in 
parallel oolumns, is especially timely now 
and it gives information that is very in< 
teresting and informative. It is as 
follows: 

AAODOCAWISM. COMBfXnOSM. AWD FASCISM 
(A comparison compiled by the Coordinator 
of Information for the U 8 House of 
Representatives) 

The national conscience, under free govern¬ 
ment of laws, is the oomposlle ooneclenee of 
all its Individual cltteens It eperatee 
through the prooees of propoeal, disagree¬ 
ment, discussion, and compromise. 


COMMUNISM 
Founded upon — 

The people's fear of and submission to the 
state. 

Might as right 

Unimportance of the individual and hls 
progress, except as an Instrument of the 
state 

Freedoms 

State limited toleration of religious teach¬ 
ings 

Ruthless suppression of political extires- 
sion 

Ruthless suppression of free speech and 
use of radio 

Press strictly controlled by the state 

All teachings strictly controlled by state 
Qovernment drafts annually from 800,000 to 

IfiOOflOO boys between 14 and 17 yeara fo) 
industrial training, after which they work for 
state 4 years * 

No protection against search and aelaurc. 
no matter how unreasonable, by petty bu- 
1 euucrata 

Expesslve fines, and cruel and unreasonable 

punishment the rule. 

Individual must work as, and where, or¬ 
dered by state. Petty administrators Issue 
such decrees 

Consumers must take such goods and sei v- 
Ices. and at such prices, as decreed by the 
state rulers 

Rights 

No security of the home. Secret police in¬ 
vade the home when they please, with or 
without pretext. 

No assemblies permitted except those con¬ 
forming to official dictates. 

Not permitted No one may safely criticize, 
or ask for changes in administration of gov¬ 
ernmental affairs 

Secret police are subject to no rules, and 
no limits except those of their superiors in 
making arrests and meting out punishment 

Citizens can be arrested, held incommuni¬ 
cado, committed to long terms of imprison¬ 
ment. or even executed without trial, and on 
confessions extorted by torture of prisoners 
and'^or their loved ones. 

No such right. Police are supreme in 
their charges. No real right of defense exists 

No right of private property exists Rulers 
of State take whatever they want If posses¬ 
sor objects he may be liquidated by terror 
police. 

Minorities have no rights. Are cruelly and 
ruthlessly suppressed or exploited at whims 
of administrators, big or little 
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Under a centraltoed government by men 
there is no national conscience—only the will 
of those In oontre^ of the state. 

The true test and value of all government 
is lU effect upon the individual etttoens, 
upon Individual spiritual, ctdiural, and ma¬ 
terial pepgrees. 

A philosopher of the seventeenth century 
defined the function of government perfectly 
when he wrote; 

“The last end of the state is not to domi¬ 
nate men, nor to restrain them by fear, 
rather it is so to free each man from fear 
that he may live and act with full security 
and without injury to bhnseif or hls neigh¬ 
bor. The end of the state, I repeat, is not 
to make rational beings into brute beosU and 
machines. It is to enable their bodies and 
their minds to function safely It is to lead 
men to live by, and to exercise a free reason 
that they may not waste their strength in 
hatred, anger, and guile, nor act unfairly 
toward one another. Thus the end of the 
state is really liberty.” ’ 

(Note. —Prewar Italy, Oennany, Japan, and 
Franco Spain are taken as types of fasclsiic 
governments Russia is taken as the type ul 
government called communistic ) 



Founded apott— 

The people's fear of and submission to the 
state. 

Might as Tight. 

Unimportance of the Indlvldunl and hls 
progress, except os an Instiument of the 
state 

Freedoms 

State limited toleration of religious teach¬ 
ings 

Ruthless suppression of pcHiUcal expres¬ 
sion 

Ruthless suppression of free speech and 
use of radio 

Press strictly controlled by the state 

All teaching stuctly controlled bv stnte 


No protection against search aud aeieuie 
no matter how uurcnaonable, by petty bu¬ 
reaucrats 

Excessive fines, and cruel and unreason¬ 
able puniahment the rule. 

Individual must work aa. and where, oi- 
dered by state Petty administrators issue 
such decrees 

Consumers had to take such goods and 
sex vices, and at such prices, as decreed by the 
state rulers 

Rights 

No security of the home. Secret police in- 
vaaed the home when they pleased, with or 
without pretext 

No assemblies permitted except those con¬ 
forming to official dictates 

Not permitted. No one could safely criti¬ 
cize, or ask for changes In admlnistralton of 
governmental affairs 

Secret police were subject to no rtiles. and 
no limits except those of their superiors in 
making arrests and meting out punishment 

Citizens could be arrested, held incom¬ 
municado, committed to long terms of im¬ 
prisonment, or even executed without trial 
and on confessions extorted by torture of 
prisoners and/or their loved ones 

No such right Police were supreme in 
their charges. No real right of defense ex¬ 
isted 

Dictators "owned the owners.” Right 

private property existed as an implement of 
the State. 

Minorities had no rights Were cruelly and 
ruthlessly supprc.sKcd or exploited at whims 
of administrators, big or little 


Footnotes at end of statement. 
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Amxricanum 

Fruitage 

Highest living levels on earth. 

Highest wages on earth.* Average wage 
68.9 cents per hour; 15.918 per day. Dollar 
equals 100 cents. 

Food for 1 day for family of 6 costs Ameri¬ 
can wage earner 1^^ hours’ labor 


Suit of clothes costs average American 
worker 1 week of work.“ 

Radio costs average American worker 1 
week of work.** 

American living standards for average 
worker 10 times higher than in Russia.** 

Wages in America, estimated straight hour¬ 
ly wage basis. Industries only, have risen 78J3 
as against a coet-of-llvlng rise, over all, of 
57.8, since 1941, Different ways of figuring 
living costs and wage rates may bring varying 
results, but It Is safe to say wage increases 
since 1941 have more than kept pace with 
Increases in living costs ** 

Best working conditions on earth. 


Best free educational system on earth.* 
Ratio of teachers to population: 1 teacher 
to each 119 population (1940). 


Best Independent labor, agricultural and 
business organizations on earth. 


Best transportation and highway system 
on earth* ITnited States passenger miles. 
1938: (a) Highways. Including buses: 239.- 
808,000.000 (b) Railroads, steam and elec¬ 

tric: 32.456,000,000. 


More luxuries and comforts for the people. 


More automobiles* Per capita distribu¬ 
tion of motor vehicles, January 1, 1939 One 
automobile per 4 3 persons. 

More radios* United States* Sets per 1,000 
population (1946), 425. 


More refrigerators, electric and gas kitch¬ 
ens* (a) Number refrigerators* 16,300.000. 
(b) Percentage of world total: 90.2. 


More telephones. United States has 15.37 
telephones per 100 population.** 


More theaters. As of 1940, United States 
bad 17,003 *« 


Better and more extensive health facilities. 
Number hospital beds in use (1939), 1,195,- 
206** Number of physicians (1946), 180,- 
000.** Number of dentists (1947), 82,000.** 


COMMUKXSIC 

Fruitage 

Very low living levels. 

Low wages as decreed by the state. Wage 
statistics not available.* 

Same amount of food costs Russian worker 
over seven times as much, or more than 10 
hours labor.** 

Suit of clothes costs average Russian work¬ 
er 7 weeks’ work. 

Radio costs average Russian worker 15 
weeks of work.** 

Russian itvlug standnds for average 
worker only one^tezrth as high as Am eri c an 
level.** 

Wages In Riissla have risen leas than half 
as much as prices of rationed goods since 
1941" Prices of unratloned goods are four 
times as high as prices of rationed goods.** 


Long hours. Poor plants The women and 
children do heavy labor. Unsanitary condi¬ 
tions In many plants. Dangerous conditions 
in many fields. 

No statistics available. 


No such Independent organizations per¬ 
mitted. Wage earners and farmers obey 
orders of petty administrators. Are bedeviled 
by hordes of spies and Inspectors 
Poor transportation and highway systems. 
Russian passenger kilometers. 1938, 95.000,- 
000,000 (Kilometer equals 3,280 8 feet, 
nearly five eighths of a mile) No highway 
statistics available. 


No luxuries or comforts for the common 
people. Only for the bureaucrats. 

Russia: One automobile per 253 persons. 


Possession of radio by private citizen with¬ 
out permit of some petty bureaucrat means 
arrest and punishment. Russia; Sets per 
1,000 population: 8 1 (1946) * 


Only officials permitted to have these lux¬ 
uries. No record, according to Department 
of Conuneroe, of any refrigerators having 
been Imported or used Ice from natural 
sources may to some degree be ooiuerved 
and iised 

Only officials have telephones Ordinary 
citizen could not have one. Russia had 0 75 
telephones per lOO population.** 


Few theaters. All plays or pictures strictly 
censored by bureaucrats. Russia bad 8,000.** 


Hospital beds: No accurate information 
available. Physicians: Estimated prewar 
number, 130.000. Dentists: No accurate flg- 
tures available. 


Fascisk 

Fruitage 

Very low living levels. 

Low wages as decreed by the state.* Italy; 
8.26 lira per hour: equaled 5.36 cents; equaled 
85 cents per day.* 

Japan; 306 sen per day (9^ hours); 
equaled 49cents.* Germany: 73.2 relobs- 
pfennlgs: equaled $3.51 per day.* Spain: No 
BtatlstlOB axe available. 


Long hours. Poor plants. Unsanitary 
conditions Dangerous conditions In many 
lines. Germany and Japan had good plants 
In some lines. Better condltloxis than Italy. 
Spain, or Russia 

Italy; One teacher to each 226 of popu¬ 
lation (1937). Japan: One teacher to each 
211 population (1937). Germany* One 
teacher to each 258 population (1938). Spain: 
No statistics are available 
No such independent organizations per. 
mltted. Wage earners and farmers obeyed 
orders of petty administrators. Were be¬ 
deviled by hordes of spies and inspectors 
Poor transportation and highway systems 
Germany partial exception. Japan, pas¬ 
senger miles, 1937* (a) Highways, Including 
buses* 1,661,761,000 (b) Railroads, steam 

and electric. 1937. 19,379,000,000 Italy: (a) 
No statistics available (b) State railways, 
kilometers, 1939* 11,773,000,000 Germany 
and Sudetenland, 1938* (a) Reichbabn only, 
passenger kilometers 58,977,700,000 (Austria 
included) (b) No statistics available. 
Spain No statistics available 
No luxuries or comforts for the common 
people. Only for the bureaucrats and the 
rich 

Japan. One automobile per 368 persons. 
Italy; one automobile per 93 persons Ger¬ 
many* One automobile per 42 persons. 
Spain* One automobile per 197 persons. 

Possession of radio by private citizen with¬ 
out permit of some petty bureaucrat meant 
arrest and punishment. Germany Sets per 
1,000 population (1944) 167 7 Japan* Sets 
per 1,000 population (1943) 93 3 Italy* Seta 
per 1,000 population (1946 ) 32 7. Spain: Sets 
per 1,000 population. 14." 

Germany. 200.000, percentage of world 
total, 132 Japan: (est), 6,000, percentage 
of world total, 0 04. Italy; 20,000; percentage 
of world total, 0.15 Spain: 10,000, percent¬ 
age of world total, 0.06. 

Only officials and business houses had 
telephones Ordinary citizen could not have 
one Germany* Had 5 20 telephones per 100 
population. Japan: Had 189 telephones 
per 100 population. Italy: Had 141 tele¬ 
phones per 100 population Spain: Had 1.19 
telephones per 100 population.** 

Few theaters All plays or pictures strictly 
censored by bureaucrats Germany. Had 
5,506. Italy: Had 4,013 Spain: (est) Had 
2,853. Japan* Had 1,875** 

Germany: Hospital beds (1939), 42,996 
Physicians: (1939), 49.907. Dentists: (1938). 
14,833** Japan: Hospital beds (1938), 246,- 
138. Physicians: (1938). 62,933. Dentists: 
(1938), 22,735.** Italy: Hospital beds (1939), 
(eat.) 59,000 Physicians: (1940), 38,983. 
Dentists: (1943), 3,048** Spain* Hospital 
beds: No accurate statistics available. Phy¬ 
sicians: (1938), 23,582 Dentists: No ac¬ 
curate statistics available.** 


Footnotes at end of statement. 
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AUtmCANlSM 

Fruitage 

More toys, books, aiMl joys for cbU<lreu. 
Mon sports and amusements 
Individual may safely obey his conscience 
under government of laws. 

For proof, see life in America around you: 
the daily and periodical press, and history. 


OOMMUHISM 

Fruitage 

Children are put to hard work at early 
age. Their lot is hard and cruel 

Oitieen must obey orders of bureaucrats 
regardless of his conscience, or suffer punish* 
ment. 

flee Communism In Action, by Legislative 
Reference Service. Bee dally and periodical 
press, prewar and now. 


Fascism 

Fruitage 

Children were put to hard work at early 
age. Their lot wos hard and cruel 

Cltlsen had to obey orders of bureaucrats 
regardless of his conscience, or suffered pun¬ 
ishment. 

See Fascism in Action, by LegislaUve Ref¬ 
erence Service See prewar dally and pe¬ 
riodical press, and history 


P tno a s or cootoiMAToa 
House Resolution 183 creating the 
office of Coordinator provided: 

The Coordinator, under the direction of 
the Speaker, and utlUalng the results of work 
already done by public or private agencies or 
organiaatloos. shall assemble, analyae, coor¬ 
dinate. and make available in digests, com¬ 
pilations, and otherwiae, data with respect to 
legislation, for the use of the committees and 
Menibem of the House, without partisan bias 
in selection or presentation. 

The Coordinator, with the approval of the 
Speaker, shall employ and fix the compensa¬ 
tion of such assistants, and make such ex¬ 
penditures, as may be necessary in the pei- 
formanoe of his duties 


> Baruch Spinoea. 

* World Almanac. 1947. 

^All wage rates are for industry Figures 
of rates are for 8-hour day, except Japan, was 
9H-hour day. All rate figures are from In¬ 
ternational Labor Statistics, in form given 
here.^ Exchange pataa are from Federal Re- 
servdnoard Purchasing power of dollar 
varied In different oountrles somewhat at 
different times, bitt never sxifllclently to make 
earning capacity of labor under communism 
or fascism at all comparable to United States 
labor. 

* Ruble does not circulate outside Russia 
Prices fixed and changed at will by the stale 

* Number of school teachers includes all 
kinds, grades, public and private, Including 
universities Number of teachers In case of 
each country came from International Bu¬ 
reau of Education, Office of Education. Foi 
Germany, however. Bureau had no figures for 
universities and other higher Institutions. 
Universities were taken from Statesman’s 
Yearbook, and proportional allowance was 
made for the 83 schools of higher education 
In addition to the 23 universities Figures 
for Germany do not include Austria and 
Sudeten Populations are from Statesman's 
Yearbook and encyclopedias Japanese fig¬ 
ures In all cases are for Japan proper and do 
not Include Korea, Formosa, etc 

"Source of figures, Department of Com¬ 
merce. 

’'Source of figures. Department of Com¬ 
merce 

■Source of figures, Department of Com¬ 
merce War and postwar years used for fig¬ 
ures because prewar receivers, in many of the 
countries, lumped together Morso code and 
voice receivers os "Radio ’’ 

* Department of Commerce figures 

^"A. F of L. Labor Monthly Survey. July 
1947, p. 7. 

■'United States News, July 1947, giving 
source as U 8. Bureau of Labor Sti tlstlcs. 

■* n 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

” Source of figures for 1939, U. 6. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. 

Source of figures for 1940, U. 8. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce trade estimate for Spain. 

■"U S Public Health Service, American 
Medical Association, and American Dental As¬ 
sociation 


WattiMl—4i9re Bosses 

EXTTOISION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. (XOSGE A. DONDERO 

or U2CB10AN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24,1947 

Mr. DONl^BO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the ItecoRD, I include herein a 
short statement issued by the Small 
Business Economic Foundation under 
the title "Wanted—More Bosses.” 

I commend the reading of this state¬ 
ment to every Member. It contains the 
essence of American progress, produc¬ 
tion, and private ownership. It typifies 
the will to do. the initiative to succeed. 
Such Is America. 

There are about three and one-half million 
“firms" or private enterprises in this country. 
About 7 out ol every 100 of these have 100 
or more employees 

The astonishing fact Is that in America, 
land of the most fabulous "muss-production" 
economy In the world. 93 percent of the firms 
ore small businesses 

Tb be exact, there are only 2 firms out of 
10 that have even as many as 6 employees, 
and In over a million, or nearly a fourth of all 
onr “enterprises" the boss himself is the 
whole works. Of course there Is frequently 
some bossing and assistance from the wives 
of these small businessmen who have struck 
out for themselves, and full credit is due 
these wives, not only for what they do but foi 
what they do without, to help make a "go*' 
of thousands of struggling small businesses 

But these facts about all the "little people" 
In our land of Industrial giants are far more 
important than their mere Interest as be- 
lleve-lt-<N -not statistics Because one of the 
things most needed to keep our kind of 
economy going and growing is a steady 
stream of more and more men and wemen 
who have the ability and the will to be their 
own boss They are the seedbed of free en¬ 
terprise. Not only do big businesses grow 
from small roots, but even after they are 
grown most big businesses could not exist 
without the many small suppliers and small 
retail enterprisers who help sell and service 
their products. 

A CKALUCNOK rOR BXOH BTAXXS 

We speak of the United States as a "strong 
nation " Yet its strength is only the sum 
total of the materials and facilities, the pro¬ 
ductivity and skills of its own people and of 
the ent^rlses which they own and operate. 
The United States Is strong because her 
people are free and her enterprises likewise 
are free end growing. 

Yet it seems difficult for many people In 
the world to realise why this country, a mere 
youngster among the nations, is so produc¬ 
tively strong that it is now carrying the lion’s 


share of the economic and financial burdens 
Of the entire world They see this as a fact, 
yet the startling truth remains that instead 
of striving to copy our way of life every other 
nation in the world is moving away from it 
toward totalitarianism We live in the sole 
remaining nation on earth with a free demo¬ 
cratic society based on an economy of privuie 
enterprise. It la a tremendous challenge 

But the challenge Is not so much to oui 
relatively few industrial giants They arc 
already big and strong It is rather to our 
millions of small businesses to grow stronger 
and bigger And most of all, It Is a chal¬ 
lenge to US as individuals to keep the seedbed 
of brand new enterprises well tended and 
growing It is a challenge to the men and 
women who believe in free enterprise, and 
who have the initiative and leadership, to 
try It for themselves—to be their own boss, 
to add to rather than tskke from the supply 
of jobs and productive output of our system 
A PaODUCT OP KNViaONliXNT 

This system of living and working together 
which we call the American way of life Js 
a logical product of its environment. Natui e 
provided ample room and lavish raw mate¬ 
rials; and our constitutional rules of tlie 
game were expressly drawn to make it pos¬ 
sible for enterprising individuals to translate 
them into productive usefulness It la really 
no surprise that In such an environment we 
should have many small enterprises. 

APTBR-DINNSR OKATOET 

The real surprise is in our changing atti¬ 
tude toward our economic environment It 
is still much the same and opportunity still 
patiently knocks on the doors of those who 
will listen Yet, whenever this subject of 
being your own boss comes up. there is al¬ 
ways lots of loose talk to be heard about the 
"good old days," "pioneer spirit," and the 
like During the depression It became tlie 
gloomy fashion to declare that we had lost 
all of our pioneer spirit so we might as well 
resign ourselves to living in a mature econ¬ 
omy. More people seemed to be Interested In 
security rather than in the doubtful risk of 
being enterprisers Graduating classes heard 
a lot about how to get a job but not much 
about how to be their own bosses. 

Fortunately, the events of World War II 
put an end to much of this nonsense by con¬ 
fronting us—as well as our enemies—with 
some spectacular proof; first, that our free- 
enterprise system wasn’t dying of maturity, 
and secondly, that there was plenty of pioneer 
spirit left in the American people 

Moreover, when the armed forces began to 
demobillae it was discovered that high on the 
list of peacetime objectives of almost half 
the fighting men was the desire to go into 
business for themselves—to be their own 
boss. Recent opinion polls show that in e^Jite 
of the confusion of reconversion adjustments 
and labor-management strife (or maybe be¬ 
cause of It) the overwhelming majority of 
workers would still like to be small inde¬ 
pendent enterprisers on their own hook 

xr WXSHKS WKRK HOtSKS WX’D ALL TAXK A RIUF 

The big trouble is that too many people s 
desire to be their own boss stops right there 
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Like any other undertaking, wanting to be 
your own boss Is something which takes 
more perspiration of continued effort than 
Insplratloil of Just wishful dreaming. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks Is 
that the potential small enterpriser doesn’t 
know where to start. This is doubly unfor* 
tunate In view of the fact that the answers 
to almost any question that a small busi¬ 
nessman might have can be had for the ask¬ 
ing If he knows where to ask. With a little 
legwork and a few 3-cent stamps almost any¬ 
one anywhere can accumulate a surprising 
amount of free Information abbut any kind 
of business. 

TAKE TOUBSEXr FOR XM8TANCX 

Since the chances are better than 10 to 1 
that you have at some time played with the 
idea of being your own boss, let's suppose 
that you are our hopeful small enterpriser. 
Let’s assume that you are a worker, that you 
live In Any town, United States of America, 
and that you’d like to start some kind of a 
little store or a service business. If you ulti¬ 
mately succeed It will Influence your whole 
life, so It’s worth going about carefully—one 
step at a time 

First. You can take the first step by ”de- 
fuzing" your own thinking. Talk your ideas 
over with your wife and with others whose 
opinions you respect; examine the general 
business possibilities in your town; and go 
over your own list of abilities and Interests. 
The more you can narrow down your field the 
most specific and better questions you can 
ask. Vague questions get vague answers. 

Second Once you’ve boiled down your In¬ 
terest to one or maybe two types of business, 
or ideas for an enterprise, don’t overlook all 
of the sources of fact and advice right in your 
own bailiwick. Practically every American 
town Is blessed with a library, and most 
librarians will welcome endless questions 
from anyone with a genuine Interest In a 
specific subject. In addition to actual books, 
most libraries subscribe to many business 
periodicals and information digests. Also, 
the librarian can give you leads on a great 
many other sources like trade associations, 
government offices, and publications which 
have free Information available In the field 
of your Interest. 

Third. Besides libraries, most communities 
have chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
and the like which, in addition to being 
sources of local facts, can also provide you 
with other leads. Often overlooked are the 
teachers of business subjects, science courses, 
government, civics, etc in the high school. 
They would welcome a change from answer¬ 
ing the general questions of kids to helping 
solve some real problems facing a potential 
business man. (They'd probably like to be 
their own boss, too ) 

Fourth. Once you have a line on possible 
outside sources, sit down and write them let¬ 
ters; but don’t Just say "please send me 'some 
Information’ on how to rim a grocery store" 
or what not. Tell them as definitely as you 
can what you want to do, then you can ask 
them numerous specific questions rather 
than a few general ones And once you have 
prepared your basic letter you can send it in 
a modified form to a great variety of sources. 
Including* State and Federal departments of 
conunerce. State universities, planning 
boards, development commissions, etc ; busi¬ 
ness and trade associations; trade magazines, 
business publications, big companies which 
manufacture products or supply goods re¬ 
lated to the field of your Interest. 

Your local research will have provided you 
with a much more specific list And have 
your letters of Inquiry typed If possible. 

Fifth. Once you have gone this far. It 
won’t be long before your Ideas and plans will 
begin to Jell. You may end up fEtr afield 
from your original idea, but If there Is a 
really practical business In the cards for you 
It will eventually get to the point where some 
real yes or no decisions can be made. Then, 


and probably not before, you are ready to sit 
down and tadk turkey with bankers, real es¬ 
tate men, builders, suppliers and all the oth¬ 
ers who will have to provide you with more 
than Just free information to get your enter¬ 
prise going. Many a good business idea has 
gone sour because the hopeful enterpriser 
tried to get action at 6 percent before be had 
used up the advice available for free. 

WHAT ARX TRX CBANCXS? 

The best planning Job in the world won’t 
guarantee the success of a small business, but 
it cuts down the risk. And taking risks. In¬ 
cidentally, always goes with being your own 
boss. That’s part of the game of free en¬ 
terprise. 

But there Is this about It, somebody else 
doesn’t have to lose In order for you to win. 
Free enterprise Is a rare game In which every¬ 
body can win (except the right and left- 
wing kibitzers who want to rig the game so 
they always win at somebody else's expense). 

For example: Suppose you. as a worker, 
quit and start your own business. Your old 
Job goes to another worker and you have 
created a new one for yourself. That’s two 
wins to start with. In time your business 
may grow to provide many more new Jobs. 
But even If It remains small, the business 
you do carries a share of all the Jobs back 
along the line which helps to create the 
merchandise you handle And the money 
you take In and pay out adds to the Job-pro¬ 
ducing kitty In your town Even your little 
company's bank account gets added to the 
capital available to help start still other new 
enterprises In your town. 

Small wonder that we send good luck 
horseshoes to a fellow when he takes a fling 
at being his own boss When he wins, we 
all win. 


Basic Economic Problems of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. W(X5DRUPF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following remarks 
0*' Hon. Jesse P. Wolcott before the Eco¬ 
nomic Club of New York on November 
20 . 1947 : 

The subject of tonight’s discussion Is time¬ 
ly and exceedingly important. The prosper¬ 
ity, perhaps the safety, of America, the re¬ 
construction of the devastateo countries, the 
stabilization of world currencies and world 
economies, are largely, if not wholly, depend¬ 
ent upon the early and permanent solution 
of the basic economic problems of the United 
States. The peace of the world depends 
upon a sound, strong America. 

Conflicting Influences are at work In the 
world today, as they have been for centuries 
past. The basic difference in political Ideol¬ 
ogies springs from the writings of Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx The American way of 
life Is predicated upon Adam Smith's Idea 
that every man, so long as he does not violate 
the laws of Justice, should be left perfectly 
free to pursue his own Interest In his own 
way. and to bring both his industry and 
capital into competition with those of any 
other man, or order of men. 

Marx turned to revolutionary ends the 
proposition that the value of a commodity, 
or the quantity of any other commodity for 
which it will exchange, depends upon the 


relative quantity of labor which Is necessary 
for its production. 

Leonard Dalton Abbott, in his Master 
Works of Economics, points out the differ¬ 
ences between the two systems, somewhat as 
follows: Marx applied his construction to the 
class struggle of capitalists and wage work¬ 
ers. He believed that the capitalistic system 
la based upon exploitation and that Its Ir¬ 
reconcilable conflicts would lead to Its dis¬ 
solution Just as slavery passed Into serf¬ 
dom. and as feudalism passed Into capitalism, 
so, according to Marx, capitalism in Its tuin 
will pass Into socialism. 

The struggle between these two forces has 
been going on for more than three centuries. 
Incident to these political struggles there 
have been coincidental but likewise very im¬ 
portant economic struggles. 

Abbott further says “The economic pen¬ 
dulum has been swinging between liberty 
and legislation, between competition and 
cooperation, between capitalism and some 
form of collectivism. The debate Is still 
going on. While neither side in Innumerable 
disputes can be said to have won complete 
victories, we are bound to recognize that 
society in America, as well as In most of the 
Ewopean countries, has been moved toward 
economic democracy and extension of gov¬ 
ernment functions ’’ 

Many of us contend that It Is the province 
of government to find the golden mean be¬ 
tween these two extremes In present-day 
America our economic problems can be 
solved only when and If we have established 
the extent. If any, to which our Government 
should try to manage our economy 

As late as last Monday, this cent#le8-old 
Issue was laid squarely before the American 
people The battle between the ideological 
forces of socialism and the American way of 
life, based upon our constitution, rages on 
Socialism versus democracy, capitalism 
versus managed economy, regimentation 
versus free enterprise. These are the issues 
which must be met squarely, these problems 
must be solved by the American^ people be¬ 
fore we can ever hope for economic and social 
stability In America and peace throughout 
the world 

There should be no question in our minds 
which political course we should take. 
Autocracy, socialism, communism—collectiv¬ 
ism in any form. Is as undesirable and as 
Ineffective an instrumentality for governing 
any people as Is a pure democracy. There 
is little or no difference between absolute 
monarchies and the different governmental 
forms of collectivism. Both, In the last 
analysis, are despotisms Each of them is 
unworkable unless sovereignty Is vested, 
paradoxical as It might seem. In an Indi¬ 
vidual with imllmlted political power. 

Pure democracy has been characterized as 
mobocracy. No true democracy has ever suc¬ 
cessfully functioned as the governing Instru¬ 
mentality of any large number of people. Our 
forefathers effectively found the political 
golden mean between these two extremes 
Consequently, we have under the American 
Constitution, this very novel American form 
of government. It should be our objective 
to likewise find the golden mean between the 
extremes of economic philosophies. When 
we shall have done so the progress of the 
United States should continue to be as con¬ 
stant as it has been during the first 160 years 
of our existence as a Nation. 

The United States is the greatest Nation 
on earth. We don't have to argue It. It is 
self-evident. With a population of less than 
7 percent of the population of the world, we 
normally produce and consume In the ag¬ 
gregate, more than 60 percent of the world’s 
goods. Here In America 7 percent of the 
world's population normally produces more 
than 60 percent of the goods produced in 
the world. Here In America less than 7 per¬ 
cent of the world’s population normally con¬ 
sumes In the aggregate, more than 50 per- 
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cent of the goods consumed In the world. 
That Is a record which Is accepted without 
challenge. It Is a record made possible be¬ 
cause of and not In spite of the American 
form of government. It Is a record which 
we can maintain only so long as we adhere 
to our American principles and our Ameri¬ 
can system of free constitutional govern¬ 
ment. free economy, and free society; only 
BO long as we continue to protect the right 
of every Individual—so long as he does not 
violate the laws of Justice—to be "left per¬ 
fectly free to pursue his own Interests in his 
own way. and to bring both his Industry 
and capital Into competition with those of 
any other man, or order of men ** 

With these thoughts In mind, let us take 
a look at some of the basic economic prob¬ 
lems which confront the United States, and 
let us also have In mind how necessary It 
is that our problems be settled early and ef¬ 
fectively if we are to have world economic, 
political and social stability and lasting 
world peace. 

I think we could well consider Inflation 
as the economic problem of primary import¬ 
ance. All of our other economic problems 
are incidental to It. They can all be solved 
together. 

The causes of high prices in the United 
States are pretty well known 

Plrst Production for war purposes left us 
with a tremendous shortage of all consumer 
goods. At the same time this production 
had created more per capita purchasing 
power than we had ever previously enjoyed 
Before enough consumer goods could be 
produced, the demand resulting from high 
purchasing power had started the upward 
rise of prices 

Second Deflclt flnanclng. due to war, had 
created a national debt of about $278,- 
000,000,000. moat of which under our system 
of monetizing debt, is a decided influence 
on the value of the American dollar Under 
the American quantitative theory of debt 
monetization, the higher the debt the cheaper 
the dollar; the cheaper the dollar the higher 
the prices 

Third An archaic tax system has been 
an Influence against any broadening of the 
production base, so that we find it Impossible 
to produce to capacity to meet the demand 

Fourth Almost 90 percent of production 
costs are represented by wages, most of 
which have remained high enough so that 
the demand for goods In short supply has 
come from current earnings. Some but not 
all corporate earnings likewise have been 
very high. All of this has resulted in the 
continuance of large amounts of static sav¬ 
ings and Idle capital. Add to this the de¬ 
mand for goods incident to the creation of 
large foreign credits. 

According to the October report of the 
council of economic advisers to the President 
which dealt with the impact of foreign aid 
upon the domestic economy, we are raising In 
the United States through government, semi- 
government, and private financing sources, 
at the rate of $11,000,000,000 a year to finance 
an export surplus 

In the first three quarters of 1947, the 
dollar value of exports was running at the 
average rate of about nineteen billion a year 
The dollar value of Imports of goods and 
services for the same period was running 
at the average rate of eight billion a year. 
The export surplus is about eleven billion 

Fifth. The availability of increasingly large 
volumes of easy money credits. 

Now that the causes of the Inflationary 
plague are fairly well known, every effort 
should be made to find the cure 

The causes of high prices may be summed 
up as follows: 

First. The shortage of goods against high 
purchasing power. 

Second. Excessively large amounts of Gov¬ 
ernment spending. 
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Third. A tax structure which discourages 
maximum production. 

Fourth. Idle capital and savings. 

Fifth. Large volumes of easy money 
credits 

The big problem is what can be done about 
It? The President in his message last Mon¬ 
day made certain general recommendations 
as possible panaceas for our economic ills. 
Many of his proposals are as opposite to the 
American system as socialism is the opposite 
of democracy. The American people have 
always come up with a solution of their prob¬ 
lems if they had an understanding of them 
All our problems—economic, political, and 
social—have been solved within the frame¬ 
work of the American Constitution. We can 
continue to solve our problems best If we 
adhere to the fundamental principles of the 
American way of life. To borrow from the 
works of Marx in any respect is to court 
financial and economic disaster, at a time 
when the perpetuation of the American way 
of life is more essential than anything else 
which can be Imagined. 

We can remove further threats to a depre¬ 
ciated currency by balancing the Federal 
budget and retiring as much of the debt as 
possible. 

We can adjust our tax structure in such a 
manner as to encourage maximum produc¬ 
tion. This can be brought about through ad¬ 
justments In the tax base which will en¬ 
courage expansion of plants and give assur¬ 
ance to pioducers. f^lcultural as well as In¬ 
dustrial. that they are not going to be pen¬ 
alized by expanding their production. When 
we have made the necessary adjustments in 
the tax base to encourage production, much 
of the idle capital and savings will be put to 
use In the production of capital goods. In 
the expansion of capital structures, and can 
result in many instances In doubling pro¬ 
duction capacity and effort of our farms and 
factories 

The Impact on prices incident to domestic 
buying for foreign account can be largely 
offset by a curtailment in government ex¬ 
penses. If there is sufficient cooperation 
between the President and the Congress, the 
costs of government can be reduced amply to 
take care of all foreign aid requirements, 
both for interim aid and for long-range pro¬ 
grams of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
But, in order to lessen the Impact of foreign 
aid on domestic prices, the moneys raised 
for these purposes must be carefully and 
Judiciously expended The Congress will not 
advance to the State Department large sums 
for either Interim or long-term aid without 
requiring the money to be spent and In¬ 
vested in accordance with certain sound 
standards Foreign aid can be most effec¬ 
tively administered by the creation of an 
Independent agency of the Government. A 
corporation, we will say, with a relatively 
small capital, with authority to expand this 
capital a given number of times by the issu¬ 
ance of the agencies’ notes, bonds, and deben¬ 
tures The money can and should be spent 
under well-defined standards, to give the 
maximum amount of aid with the least 
amount of dollar diplomacy. There Is no 
reason why foreign countries should not pay 
for a large part of the aid given In the cur¬ 
rency of the recipient country. A pool of 
foreign currencies would thus be created, 
from which loans might be made for produc¬ 
tive enterprise In the country receiving the 
aid, or In other countries whose currency 
might be converted Into that of the recipient 
country The expenses In the recipient 
country of the United States for diplomatic, 
consular, military, and other purposes, could 
be paid from this pool, thus removing the 
necessity for equivalent large amounts of 
American dollars being exported to pay oiir 
current expenses in those countries. 

If our foreign-aid program Is successful 
over a course of years, the economy and 


currencies of the recipient countries will be 
stabilized. This would activate the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund In such a manner 
that the currency of the recipient country 
can eventually be converted into dollars. In 
that way the United States taxpayers could 
be assured that a large amount of their In¬ 
vestments for foreign aid will eventually be 
repaid either In dollars or goods. 

If the Interim plan Is successful, we will 
recreate the ability of the people receiving 
the aid to work We will help them get the 
strong bodies by which they may work and 
thus create the capacity to work and pro¬ 
duce for themselves. If the Interim aid Is 
wisely administered and results in the at¬ 
tainment of this basic objective, then these 
countries may become good risks, there will 
be reason to presume that loans to them can 
be repaid, thereby opening up a new reservoir 
of credits, Export-Import Bank credits. I 
am fairly certain the Congress of the United 
States, if the interim program Is successful, 
will not hesitate to Increase the capital of 
the Export-Import Bank by reasonably large 
amounts to make available all necessary 
funds for the production of producer and 
heavy consumer goods Thus we enter the 
second stage of our program of foreign re¬ 
lief and rehabilitation. 

It is only a step Into the third stage In 
which the foreign country may by proper 
application of Its resources put itself In a 
position where it can qualify lor the use of 
other and larger reservoirs of credit origi¬ 
nating In the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development The financial assist¬ 
ance which could thus be made available 
for rehabilitation, and stabilization, and 
permanent prosperity all over the world 
would be for all practical purposes almost 
boundless. 

The foreign aid program can be effectuated 
with much less money than Is being asked 
for I have no hesitancy in saying the Job 
can be done under proper management, with 
one-third of the amount requested by the 
Paris Conference and by the Administra¬ 
tion, We must exert every effort to assure 
that all possible factors of foreign rehabili¬ 
tation and stabilization are fully utilized to 
save every dollar of American money possible 
And why should we do this? Because of the 
impact which the flnanclng of any foreign 
aid program will have on the value of the 
American dollar and on American commodity 
prices These factors are first of Importance 
as an aid to our own economic stabilization. 
The mMt vital economic problem in the 
world Is right here In America The most 
pressing necessity Is the stabilization of the 
American dollar and the American economy. 

Let us have very definitely In mind that 
under the Bretton Woods agreements the 
currencies of all the major countries of the 
world, except the Russian ruble, are practi¬ 
cally speaking, as effectively tied to the Amer¬ 
ican dollar as they formerly were tied to gold. 
In consequence, any fluctuation or disequi¬ 
librium in the American economy, and the 
American dollar. Is Immediately reflected in 
currency and economic fluctuations all over 
the world. We should be proud of the posi¬ 
tion we hold, but we should not be unmind¬ 
ful of the responsibility to keep America and 
American Institutions strong and stable 

, ■ I ■ - . . world economic, so- 

: ( S' ■ Only a sound, sol¬ 

vent. safe America can be the anchor for an 
enduring world recovery and peace We 
cannot be so under an economy managed by 
the Government. If we have proved any¬ 
thing since VE-day It is this fact, that Gov¬ 
ernment with Its self-seeking bureaucrats, 
starry-eyed theorists, and temperamental 
tamperers, frequently dominated by political 
emotionalism, cannot successfully manage 
our economy. The President’s proposed pan¬ 
aceas for the ills of our economy should be 
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studied In the light of our past painful but 
enlightening experiences 

Chiseled on the Archives Building In 
Washington Is the truism that “What is past 
Is prologue “ It almost follows as a matter 
of course, in the light of our experiences, that 
price controls, rationing, priorities, and allo¬ 
cations. whether on the producer or con¬ 
sumer levels, cannot be administered without 
serious set-backs to our production effort. 
The only sound practical solution for our 
economic problems lies In the full use of 
America's capacity to produce, and the free¬ 
dom of consumers to choose what they desire 
In the market place Everything the Govern¬ 
ment does must encourage Increased produc¬ 
tion, not slow It up 

Price controls, allocations, and priorities, 
beget a vast brood of contradictions and un¬ 
certainties They promote illegal operations; 
they encoiutige black markets, they open the 
doors to many other evil Influences which 
will deter, but never can encourage produc¬ 
tion In being realistic we must recognize 
that if the President la given the power to 
control prices, power to allocate and ration, 
and power to discriminate through the use 
of priorities, yes. even If he Is given the 
power to control wages, he Is not going to roll 
back prices, he la not going to roll back wages 
To do so, he knows, you know, and I know, 
would be disastrous Is he going to freeze 
wages and prices where they are now? To 
do so. he knows, you know, and I know, 
would invite strikes, production slow-downs, 
and many other conditions which would 
raise havoc with production How can he 
use power to allocate goods In such a man¬ 
ner as to effect in any degree the general 
price level? If he borrows steel from the ap¬ 
pliance industries to increase the production 
of automobiles, he might possibly lower the 
price of automobiles temporarily. If the 
automotive Industry had enough steel. It 
could theoretically double Its output, but 
what would happen to the price of ap¬ 
pliances The saving on the price of automo¬ 
biles would be completely offset by the In¬ 
creases In the price of appliances. This il¬ 
lustration might be applied to almost every 
segment of our economy Why rob Peter to 
pay Paul and disrupt our whole economy in 
the process? 

Up to the present time the President has 
not been able to give us—although ho has 
been requested to do so—an example of what 
commodities he seeks the power to allocate 
or control by prioiltles He has given us no 
inkling of what commodities he would se¬ 
lect upon which he would Impose price con¬ 
trols He has given us no Information what¬ 
soever as to what wages, in which Industry, 
he would geek to control By the very lack 
of this specific information, or at least 
enough of it to offer a basis for clear think¬ 
ing, he may have created such uncertainty as 
seriously to affect the production of many 
consumer and producer goods. 

The President has asked for authority to 
control credits The traditional, tried, and 
safe method of controlling the velocity and 
volume of credit has been to raise and lower 
bank reserve requirements and rediscount 
rates. The Federal Reserve Board now has 
the authority to raise rediscount rates. Re¬ 
discount rates are now about 1 percent. Un¬ 
der the authority of existing law, rediscount 
rates have been as high as 7 percent If It Is 
found advisable to raise reserve require¬ 
ments, then new legislation is necessary. I 
do not attempt to predict what the Congress 
will do In this respect, but, personally, I can 
see no harm In living the Federal Reaervo 
Board authority to raise reserve require¬ 
ments. Of course such authority would have 
to be within well defined limits. Up to the 
present time the Federal Reserve Board has 
not asked the Congress for any authority to 
raise reserve requirements 

The Federal Reserve Board has asked for 
legislation authorizing it to guarantee bank 
loans This seems somewhat Incipnslstent 


with the policy of the President to ocmtract 
credit. For this reason the power to |;uaran- 
tee loons will probably not be given to the 
Federal Reserve system at the next regulai 
session of Congress 

The President has asked for authority to 
control consumer credits He now has the 
authority, under existing law, to retmpoae 
controls over consumer credit by proclaiming 
an economic emergency, and If there Is any 
question about his authority. I believe the 
Congress would not argue too long about that 
matter But what effect will the control of 
credits on the consumer level have on domes¬ 
tic commodity prices? Hardly a ripple! High 
prices today are not the result of credit Infla¬ 
tion Such controls over the volume and 
velocity of credit would have little or no 
effect .pon prices It might be a desirable 
technique to have handy when and if there 
is a threat of inflation Incident to any de¬ 
cided Increase in the volume and velocity of 
credit 

The Prceldent In his message asks for rent 
control When we continued rent control 
until February 29. 1948. there was aome hope 
that through the removal of governmental 
obst.icles there would be such an accelera¬ 
tion of residential building that the demand, 
especially for rental propcrtleB, might be 
reasonably met by next March 1 Residen¬ 
tial building this year has been at a 20-yea t 
high Almost 900,000 units will be com¬ 
pleted In any event, we will have to take up 
the question of continuing rent controls 
shortly after the regular session convenes 
If It appears then, as it does now. that the 
demand for reutal properties will not have 
been reasonably met by March 1, we shall 
give consideration to the continuance of rent 
controls Any new l^islatlon must be In 
such form as to continue the encouragement 
already given to the construction of rental 
units The greatest possible benefit to both 
tenant and landlord must be achieved In 
all probability, rent controls will be con¬ 
tinued in some form for a definite period 
after next March 1 

While we ore on the question of lents and 
housing, it might be well to clarify our 
thinkixig in respect to public housing—espe¬ 
cially slum clearance. There is a basic Issue 
involved in this connection which has never 
been effectively legislated on by the Federal 
Congress It will be our objective at the 
next session to determine whether slum 
clearance and public housing are the primary 
responsibilities of the Federal Government 
or the primary responsibility of the State 
governments The settlement of this policy 
will determine our course for, possibly, gener¬ 
ations to come It is Important, in that It 
affects to a large mei^ure basically our 
attempts to stabilize our economic and social 
systems It is important, In that billions 
of dollars will be expended by the State and 
Federal Governments in the years following 
its statutory adoption After the policy has 
been determined, the writing of the bill to 
effectuate the policy Is almost a matter of 
routine If it is established that It Is the 
primary obligation of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to clear slums and build bouses for 
low rental or otherwise, then It merely be¬ 
comes a matter of how much money we will 
appropriate annually out of the Federal 
Treasury for the generations to come It is 
a simple matter to set up the machinery and 
the standards for the effectuation of the 
policy, including the proportion of the cost 
which State governmenta shall be expected 
to contribute If It is determined that it is 
a primary obligation of the States, then the 
writing of the bill to effectuate that policy 
la equally as simple It becomes a question 
as to what amounts the Federal Government 
shall authorize or appropriate for grants-in- 
ald, and the standards upon which the ex¬ 
penditures shall be contingent We have 
the precedent of the Highway Act lor guld- 
inne in this respect. 


In summary, we will not make the mis¬ 
take that has been made in years gone by 
in dlsousalng this problem. We will not 
set up the machinery, and then build a policy 
around it. We will do ttie Unit things first. 
We will estabUah the policy once and for 
all, and then provide for the machinery by 
which to carry out that policy. There is 
little doubt that this matter will be definitely 
settled at the next session of Congress 
This policy will be formulated and this bill 
will be written in the House n«inirtng {vnd 
Currency Committee after full and complete 
hearings 

It has been a pleasure to be with you to¬ 
night Let me. in closing, say that 1 be¬ 
lieve David Lawrence in a recent article 
summed it all up when be said, in substance, 
that there was nothing wrong with the world, 
and that includes the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. that hard work, liigh production, and 
sound fiscal policies will not correct. Il 
should therefore be our objective to encour¬ 
age work and production to the extent that 
through production we will cure all of oui 
economic ills. Can anyone deny that the 
only solution of the economic problems con¬ 
fronting tbe United States lies In producing 
to an ever expanding full capacity? And 
that full production must ensue not only at 
home, but especially In those countries which 
are the recipients of our aid? Only in that 
way can sound fiscal policies, which we hope 
will be patterned after our American system, 
be attained 

In that way they could hope for the mai- 
velous fruits of our American way of life 
When we have full production here and 
when there la lull production abroad, when 
we shall have rebuilt the fiscal structures oi 
America and those of tbe countries of west¬ 
ern Europe on a sound basis within the 
framewoik of governments of their own 
choosing, we may expect to have, and we 
shall have, continued proapcrity here in 
Amerlcii. prosperity all over the world and 
lasting {leace 


Threatened Fuel Shortage in New England 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OlARLES R. CLASON 

OF MAbSACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RKPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr, CLASON. Mr, Speaker, before 1 
left Springfield. Mass, for this .special 
session, I was told by persons engaged 
in the heating basiness that a critical 
fuel shortage Is hkely in the New Eng¬ 
land aiea during the coming winter 
At the same time, I was told that the 
production of gasoline products m th(> 
United States would be so great that 
there will be no excuse for such a heat¬ 
ing shortage. The same tank cars haul 
either fuel oil or other oil products such 
as gasoline for automobiles. The com¬ 
panies furnishing oil products are in a 
position to produce and to lay down in 
New England fuel oil and the type of 
oil necessary for use of barges and other 
coastwl&e craft bringing coal to New 
England. I understand that there is a 
greater profit from the sale of gasoline 
than from other oil products required 
for heating, which may be the big factor 
in determining what oil products shall 
be made or sent to New England. Al¬ 
ready there has been publicity indicat¬ 
ing that housewives in New England may 
have to maintain their hmnes at sub- 
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normal temperatures in order to meet 
the threatening grave crisis. 

In wartime there were military rea¬ 
sons, particularly transportation, which 
caused much hardship during the winter 
for the people in the six northeastern 
States. Today, military needs will not 
be a real factor if there is any shortage 
of fuel oil this winter. If we must have 
a shortage of either gasoline or fuel oil, 
the real reasons for such shortages 
should be immediately explored by the 
Government and all necessary steps 
taken to overcome them. Preference 
should be given to fuel-oil users. 

The New England Governors, follow¬ 
ing a conference, have written to the 
Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission seeking the immediate re¬ 
commissioning of as many tankers as 
possible I have also urged the United 
States Maritime Commission to the same 
effect. However, those in charge of 
railroad and other transportation for the 
Government should, at this time, take 
all steps necessary to provide as many 
tank cars and trucks as may be neces¬ 
sary to prevent the threatened fuel-oil 
shortage now facing New England. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr PASSMAN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement: 
Prooresbive Citizens of America, 

Southern California Chapter, 

Hollywood, Calif 

Sir Tills will acknowledge receipt of your 
form letter of October 25 with a copy of your 
resolution condemning the Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee 

So that your records may be complete on 
another United States Representative, the 
following Is committed to writing 

I have nothing but praise for the Un- 
American Activities Committee, Its able 
chairman, the Honorable Parnell Thomas, 
and all members of the committee 

I do not know of any congressional com¬ 
mittee that has rendered such outstanding 
service to America as has the Un-American 
Activities Committee I shaU continue to 
praise and support their work and do all 
within my power to help the committee ex¬ 
pose the Communists in this country, their 
fellow travelers, sympathizers, and any or¬ 
ganization which would be a party to a plan 
that would undermine and destroy our 
American way of life, which evidently Is the 
goal of the Communist. 

It is not within the scope of my compre¬ 
hension to understand how any group of 
American citizens interested In the welfare 
of this great Nation of ours could oppose the 
courageous work of the Honorable Parnell 
Thomas, chairman of the Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee 

So. again I repeat that I shall continue to 
support the Un-American Activities Commit¬ 
tee and will actively support any bill that 
would Increase the committee’s appropria¬ 
tion so that the committee may widen Its 
field of operation. 

I like our way of life In America. It Is 
worth fighting for, and If your understand¬ 


ing of .the Constitution and the principles 
upon which this Nation Is foimded Is In 
agreement with mine, then you would have 
nothing but praise for the outstanding work 
of the Un-American Activities Committee 
and its able chairman, the Honorable Par¬ 
nell Thomas. 

Yours very truly, 

Otto E Passman, 
Member of Congress. 


Why the Return of Price and Allocation 
Control! Will Defeat United States 
Grain Conservation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr KNUTSON Mr Speaker, pur¬ 
suant to permission granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I desire 
to Insert two memorandums by Walter C. 
Berger, president, American Peed Manu¬ 
facturers Association. 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, entitled “Why 
the Return of Price and Allocation Con¬ 
trols Will Defeat United States Grain 
Conservation” and “Analysis of the Feed 
Survey Committee Report.” which I com¬ 
mend to the House membership- 
Why the Return of Price and Allocation 

Controls Will Defeat United States Grain 

Conservation 

1 We recognize that the amount of grain 
and feed we export is a problem of high po¬ 
litical and military Importance on which 
Congress must make the final decision How¬ 
ever. we do feel that when a decision Is made 
to export a given volume of material, we 
should not expect to escape the consequences 
of such action In terms of its effect on our 
domestic price structure 

2 The feed Industry feels very strongly 
that the United States must go as far as 
possible In helping to relieve the desperately 
short food situation facing many countries In 
the world today However, we are even 
stronger In our conviction that this country 
must take stock of its available grain sup¬ 
plies to see Just how much can safely be 
moved out of this country without seriously 
disrupting our own economy 

3 The American public must realize that 
the heavy exports of grain and feed will mean 
a smaller available supply of the protective 
foods, meat, milk, and eggs. In the second and 
third quarters of 1948, In comparison to the 
same period in 1947. 

4 Present price trends of the protective 
foods are doing the Jobs that must be done 
In order to adjust the consumer demand for 
these products to the available feed supply. 
Rationing and price controls will hinder 
rather than aid this adjustment. 

5 Price control on feed and livestock Is 
economically unsound and might well be 
disastrous to this Nation It was proven In 
the 9 months that we attempted to continue 
price and allocation controls after VJ-day 
that price control and usage or allocation 
controls merely cause maldistribution of feed 
supplies. These controls did not save one 
pound of feed. 

6. During the period of price control and 
rationing after VJ-day It was definitely 
proven that these types of orders and regu¬ 
lations cannot be enforced in peacetime in 
this Nation. Any attempt to enforce such 
regulations will ultimately lead to complete 


regimentation, including control of wages 
and salaries, 

CONCLUSION 

Restrictions which would limit the avoU- 
able supply of balanced rations to the live¬ 
stock and poultry producers of this Nation 
would defeat the purposes of the grain con¬ 
servation program by forcing the feeding of 
greater quantities of grain in inefficient ra¬ 
tions, as examples 

USDA reports show that on the average it 
required 900 pounds of feed to produce 100 
dozen eggs. Through efficient use of balanced 
rations. It requires only 600 pounds of feed 
to produce 100 dozen eggs, or a saving of 300 
pounds of feed per 100 dozen eggs, of which 
two-thirds is grain Thus a net saving 
through efficient feeding or 200 pounds of 
grain per 100 dozen eggs produced 

In the production of pork in dry lots it 
requires 12 bushels of corn to produce 100 
pounds of pork Six bushels of corn fed 
with 60 pounds of properly balanced supple¬ 
ment will produce 100 pounds of pork Thus 
a net saving through efficient feeding of 6 
bushels of corn per 100 pounds of pork 
produced 

Respectfully submitted 

American Feed Manufacturers 
Association 

Chicago, III , November 5, 1947 


supplemental information—the function 

OF THE FEED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 

The feed manufacturing Industry Is a serv¬ 
ice Industry filling a very definite and Im¬ 
portant need In our national economy It Is 
estimated that there will be produced In this 
Nation 19,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of byprod¬ 
uct feeds this crop year The chief byproduct 
feeds are mill feeds, corn gluten feed and 
meal, cottonseed-oil meal, soybean-oil meal, 
brewers’ grains, distillers’ grain and solubles, 
packinghouse byproducts, dried milk and 
whey, fish meal, and oil, etc 

These byproducts are obtained from the 
manufacture of products for human con¬ 
sumption, such as oils, starches, flour, alcohol 
spirits, meat fish, and dairy products These 
byproduct feeds all have available certain 
nutritional values and In order for the Nation 
to get the maximum amount of good out of 
all of these ingredients the leed Industry 
ascertains the value of the variable nutil- 
tlonal elements in each byproduct and 
blends them together so that the maximum 
production ability of the total supply of by¬ 
product feeds Is obtained 

The economic function that the feed man¬ 
ufacturing Industry performs I- that of 
blending this vast volume of byproducts 
feeds together so that the livestock and poul¬ 
try feeders of this Nation get the maximum 
amount of good out of the available by¬ 
product feeds when fed with basic feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley, and sorghum 
grains By doing this, feed manufacturers 
are extending grain supplies 

Additional economic and statistical 
information 

The level of prices Is determined by the 
amount of money people have to spend and 
the volume of goods that is offered for sale. 
Since prewar, we have tripled oui money sup¬ 
ply. Factory wage earnings have Jumped 
from 63 cents per hour In 1939 to about $1 25 
per hour Total wage and salary Incomes 
have Jumped from $60,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$126,000,000,000 this year Is It not reason¬ 
able then to expect a general price level of 
2 to 2*4 times the prewar normal If the vol¬ 
ume of goods available for purchase Is about 
the same? 

To Illustrate the maldistribution which 
took place under usage-control limitations 
placed upon the feed Industry on March 1, 
1946, the following information is submitted 
from four responsible feed manufacturing 
companies which represent general condi¬ 
tions in the deficit areas. 
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Percentage of tonnage produced in the indi¬ 
cated months of 1946 as compared to 1945 
(usage Imitations were in effect vi 1946) 
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When feed supplies became available 
through normal channel after lifting of 
price and usage controls, the following table 
shows the jM'otluctlon of these same com¬ 
panies for the same months of 1947. as com¬ 
pared with 194€ 


Percentage of tonnage produced in the In¬ 
dicated months of 1947 os compared to 
1946 
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The following example illustrates that 
price and usage controls on the feed manu¬ 
facture do not save imy grain or feed but 
mu-ely caiuie maldistribution, with the re¬ 
sult of higher cost to the livestock and poul¬ 
try producers In the deficit grain areas. Two 
firms in deficit grain areas have submlUed 
evidence that they were forced to purchase 
a total of 14,000 tons of manufactured feeds 
of unknown quality to supplement their re* 
duoed production In order to take care of 
the livestock and poultry producers who 
were depending on them for feed supplies 
The average cost of these feeds of unknown 
quality averaged $12 20 above the list price 
on their own feeds of known quaUty to feed 
the same type of livestock or poultry. 

Under a fi-ee enterprise system, prices have 
effectively performed the function of bal¬ 
ancing the available supply with the de¬ 
mand When the supply of feed has been 
short, the resultant iiicioase In prices has 
quickly forced the Inefficient, wasteful feeder 
out of business As a result of this lueffl- 
cieut feeder being forced out of business, 
the feed supply, through the operation of 
free prices, was made available to the effi¬ 
cient producer who could afford to pay the 
high prices and still make a profit 

This is what must happen if livestock 
and poultry production is to be brought Into 
line with feed supply and the output of 
lood per pound of feed maximised. 

The feed Industry, through Its extensive 
service organisations, has already placed In 
operation special concrete programs designed 
to conserve grains 
Respectfully submitted 

American Peed Manufacturfrs 

ASbOCIATTON 

Chicago, 111 . November 5, 1947 

Analysis ot ihe Feed Survey Committee 
Report 

(By Walter C Berger, president. American 
Feed Mauufactuiers Association) 

On page 5 In the report I think special 
emphasis should be placed on the fact that 
In the figures of 7,666.000 tons of wheat and 
rvc fed on farms, 260,000,000 bushels of wheat 
has been used by the committee The com¬ 
mittee felt that this figure was the amount 
thai would be left for livestock and poultry 


feeding. If the Government allocated 600,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat for export purposes 
It should be noted that the stocks at the 
beginning of the crop year of October 1. 
1947. of the major feed grains; corn, oats, 
barley, and sorghums, totaled 18.68flj000 tons. 
They have used a carry-over figure at the end 
of the crop year on the basis of 10,000,000 
tons. They feel that this Is the lowest prac¬ 
tical carry-over figure we can expect to ar¬ 
rive at by October 1, 1948 
In the figure listed aa cereal byproducts, 
amoimtlng to 8,480.000 tons, la Included an 
estimated jnroductlon of mill feeds of 6,000.- 
000 tons as designated at the top of page 4 . 
I feel it is necessary to further explain how 
seriously this figure could be fUIected in case 
the extraction rate In milling wheat Into 
fiour was shifted from a normal 78 to 80 per¬ 
cent, and If the amount of flour being ex¬ 
ported was reduced drastically. Last year ap¬ 
proximately 200,0004X)0 bvuhels of wheat were 
exported in the form of flour, and this left us 
approximately 1,780.000 tons of mill feeds in 
this country, for our own domesttc consump¬ 
tion It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
if the amount of fkmr raporied this crop year 
was reduced by one-half, we coxald easily lose 
860.000 tons of mill feeds 
It is estimated that aj^iroximately 600,- 
000/XX) bushels of wheat wUl be milled Into 
flour lor domestic consumption, and if the 
extraction rate waa shifted from a normal 
7n to an 80 percent extraction on this 
amount, it would cause us to lose 1360.000 
tons of mill feeds It can readily be seen bow 
easily the cereal byproducts feed estimated 
production could be reduced by 2.000.COO tons, 
and when that la carried over into the bal¬ 
ance sheet on page 4. the deficit of 8 percent 
of grain and mill feeds could easily be in¬ 
creased to a deficit of 7 percent. 

I think It would be well to call special at¬ 
tention to the fact that the deficit of 6 per¬ 
cent on 632,000 tons of high-proteln feeds 
Is by far the smallest deficit shown by this 
committee on any of its reports; so that in 
reality the protein supplies are In a much 
better position per livestock unit this year, 
and it should be remembered that we never 
carry over any slxeable quantity of the blgb- 
protein products from one crop year Into 
the other It is alwajm consumed as pro¬ 
duced, and In a free marketing system price 
rations these blgh-proteln feeds. 

It should be noted that the committee 
recognises that under the free price system 
certain adjustments will take place In the 
rate of feeding in certain classes of Uvestock 
and poultry prodVKtion. This is particularly 
noticeable In tbs production of swine, beef 
cattle, and sheep The committee has rec¬ 
ognized that there will be a change In feed¬ 
ing practices during this feeding season, and 
they have estimated that the total require¬ 
ments of grain and mill feeds for this year 
will be approximately 7300,000 tons less than 
the requirements were a year ago. 

It is Important to note that the reduced 
rale of feeding Is not due to a drastic reduc¬ 
tion in livestock numbers, but results pri¬ 
marily from the adjustments in feeding 
practices Livestock producers will market 
hogs at leas weights, breed a greater percent 
of gilts in place of old sows, market beef 
cattle of less finish, and make greater use of 
our large hay crop and other roughages 
I think It Is well to explain that these 
adjustments In feeding practices are simply 
a step toward the greater feeding efficiency 
which is necessary because of the present 
relationship between the farmer’s buying 
price of feed grains and his selling price of 
livestock and poultry This Is all part of 
the normal operation of a free market system, 
and continued operation under a free mar¬ 
ket system Is absolutely neoeesary to assure 
the maximum production of meat, milk, 
and eggs that Is possible with our limited 
supply of feed grains. 


The main proh em now, is to make up that 
6 percent deficit without additional drain on 
our wheat supplies. A oomblnation of highly 
eOolent feed plus greater feeding efficiency 
Is needed to do the Job. 


The Free Way of Lift It a Rogge^ Pak- 
fid Bnihieii at Timei, Bat h Has Paid 
llie Biggest DiuMeadii «s Ewlb and It 
Hat Been Worth ETory Wffiny Mile of 
lt-JoluiA.Reaiy 


EXHENSfON OP REMARKS 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

' or cALiroaMiA 

IN THE aOUSB OP BBPRBBINTAllVBS 

Thursday. November 20,1947 

Mr. OSARHART. Mr. Speaker. It is 
my privilege to offer for inclusion in the 
CoMGBEsaiONAL Rfiooiu) the text of a mobt 
unusual and at the same time one of 
the most Inspiring addresses that it has 
been my good fortune to hear during my 
sojourn in the National Capitol. 

The speaker was Mr. John A. Reilly, 
president of the Second Nattonal Bank 
in Washington, and president of the 
Washington Board of Trade, an out¬ 
standing leader in civic and patriotic 
affairs in the District of Columbia. 

Delivered last night at a dinner meet¬ 
ing of the District of Columbia Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
his utterances were received most enthu¬ 
siastically by an appreciative audience 
which was time and again moved to 
applause by his eloquence. Having him¬ 
self achieved an outstanding success 
under our highly competitive system of 
free enterprlBe, he was especially well 
equipped by personal experience to speak 
with authority on the subject he chose 
to discuss—This is our heritage. 

Because of the timely importance of 
that which he had to say. the speakei 
is entitled to and should have a far 
wider audience than the one which 
crowded the Sapphire Room at the May¬ 
flower Hotel last night. That this may 
in a measure be accomplished, 1 am glad 
to be able, with the unanimous consent 
of the Membership, to extend to him the 
hospitality of the columns of the Con- 

GKESBIONAL RECORD 

Mr Speaker, this very unusual address 
to which I have just alluded is the 
following: 

I have often beard it said there Is no 
greater truth than that man fails to appre¬ 
ciate what he already poeeeseei. 

Things seldom are appreciated until lost 
One never fully realizes the blessings of the 
use of an arm \inttl It Is gone—and gone for¬ 
ever. The Joys of sight are coveted by few— 
save the blind 

And so it is with liberty and human rights 
To gain them, men fought through the fires 
of hell Once won, and seemln^y secured 
they were left to the care of everyone in 
general and no one In particular. 

This was fine, when no enemy menaced. 
Today, the scene has shifted: time has 
passed and our hard gotten gains are being 
swept away and unless America keeps a 
watchful eye, she may find herself In the 
same unhappy situation that plagues m»ny 
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Of the coimtrlei of the world at this very 
hour. 

It was these thoughts that prompted sev¬ 
eral of our prominent Americans to organize 
the American Heritage Foundation. In 
speaking of the problem, Mr. Wlnthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the Fourdation. re> 
cently said, "Our country now stands at a 
crossroads of its history. Military victory 
has brought only a breathing space In oiu* 
quest for peace and security. Nation after 
nation, under the stress of external pressure 
or Internal economic despair, has turned to 
the panacea of state control The areas of 
democratic government have been percepti¬ 
bly shrinking on the global map ” 

The Freedom Train arrives In Washington 
on ToiinksglMML' nay. This week, under 
offlcl.i' p-orl.ii".iino:i by our Board of Com¬ 
missioners and with the blessings of the 
President of the United States, our citizens 
will be given the opportunity to rededlcate 
themselves to the Ideals that mode our coun¬ 
try gjeat 

I do not propose. In a gathering such as 
this, to make a patriotic speech There Is no 
need for It We will try to throw u little 
light on the dark and sinister fallacies that 
threaten to destroy the glory we call the 
American way of life 

There Is only one kind of freedom and It 
Is found where the Government la limited 
by a Constitution This protects the free¬ 
dom of an Individual against interference 
not only from other individuals but from 
Government Itself 

A few evenings ago, when 1 was studying 
the part 1 might have to play during Re- 
dedication Week. I picked up a recent issue 
of the Readers Digest and was attracted by 
the title of one of Its articles called The 
Best Years of Our Lives It was written by 
Quentin Reynolds, a distinguished war cor¬ 
respondent 

Mr Reynolds begins by slating that "mil¬ 
lions of Americans live and die without ever 
discovering the land of their birth, it re¬ 
mains as tmknown to them as does the sec¬ 
ond stanza of the Star Spangled Banner 
"Perhaps.” he continues, "the reason la that 
most of us. from custom or prejudice, see our 
country through the wrong end of the tele¬ 
scope ” 

The writer then outlines many of his ex¬ 
pel Icnces In Europe as he watched the misery 
and llfelcssncss of the refugees ol the con¬ 
tinent-people In whose hearts hope had 
died—as nation after nation fell undefend¬ 
ed lie states bluntly that though the years 
were tragic, they wote the happiest he ever 
knew bcc.nuse for the first time he felt the 
pride of a dlscoverci and realized what a 
great countiy he had been born In. 

As businessmen. I think we often see our 
buslno'^sos through the wrong end of the 
telescope We are so close to the Inner 
workings of the machinery of our particular 
business that we lose our perspective In 
other words, we miss the forest because a few 
trees are In our way 

We aie 2 years removed from the greatest 
war in human history Wo are suffering the 
Inevitable dislocations which follow such a 
conflict We are still confronted with pro¬ 
found uncertainties regarding the political 
and economic future, uncertainties that are 
bound to affect the operations of business 

Tragically enough, the world today Is not 
one world, but two worlds—engaged at this 
very hour In economic and diplomatic con¬ 
flict During the 2 years that have elapsed 
since the cessation of hostilities, we have 
been unable to make peace with Germany, 
and Europe is divided Into two separate eco¬ 
nomic areas by the iron curtain. Russia and 
her satellites want a planned economy. 
America and her other allies want a free 
economy 

A free economy means the capitalistic sys¬ 
tem. The word "capitalistic" Is probably the 
most misunderstood word In the English 
language. 


Competition Is the greatest friend of the 
common man Men like Ford, Chrysler, 
Firestone, and other great Industrialists who 
have been unusually successful and become 
rich did not do it by cutting wages and 
raising prices Instead, they went out and 
built up their businesses and their fortunes 
by turning out better products at lower 
prices, while paying as high, or higher, wages 
to the laboring group. 

Competition is the most stimulating fac¬ 
tor In America today for steady desirable 
progress. It creates the Incentive which 
makes the difference between a lazy economy 
and a vigorous one 

Borne enemies of America have endeavored 
to convince the masses that the capitalistic 
sjrstem is hostile to their interests Noth¬ 
ing la more ridiculous No executive of or¬ 
ganized labor, who is faithful to his trust, 
would seek to abolish our system The 
woids capital and labor have been used en¬ 
tirely too carelessly in the past and many 
have placed emphasis upon the fact that one 
group is opposed to the other. Both man¬ 
agement and labor have prospered under our 
system and 1 hope the day will never dawn 
in America when this system will be either 
discarded or impaired 

I say to you candidly, however, that, as 
business and professional men, we have the 
greatesi p ki.ge (ii eii! Ill to sell and we have 
failed iruMT.'l) \ li: the job 

The task of defending the capitalistic sys¬ 
tem is broad, complex, and technical It re¬ 
quires study and a lot of It That sacrifice 
on our part, however, would be infinitesimal 
compared to that which was made by your 
sons and daughters In the recent wui Dur¬ 
ing those Uaglc years you pinyed for them 
and for America Your prayers are needed 
much more now to save America from the 
curs'* of eitliei socialism or communism 

Let u.T review some of the poison these 
groups have been disseminating 

(a) Under private enterprise employees get 
the small art of the Income produced Fig¬ 
ures fuinlshed by the Department of Com¬ 
merce. for the years 1929 through 1945. reveal 
that the employees have received £6 cents of 
each dollar produced, the corporations, In 
dividends and additions to surplus, have re¬ 
ceived 11 cents, rents, royalties, and Intciest 
accounts for the remaining 3 cents. 

(b) The Socialists contend that ell big 
corporations are owned bv a few people In 
contrast to the millions of working men on 
the pay rolls The financial reports required 
by law Indicate that this is a 11c out of the 
whole cloth There are over 8,000.000 people 
In these United States that own stocks and 
bonds of our American companies Approxi¬ 
mately half of all corporation dividends arc 
paid to Individuals with net Incomes of less 
than $10,000 per annum Let us analyze the 
position of the $10,000 executive He pays 
appioximately $2,500 in taxes. His take- 
home pav lb $7,500, which will buy about 
what $3,760 used to buy. If these Indi¬ 
viduals, who get half of all corporate divi¬ 
dends. have the power and Influence to ex¬ 
ploit the working man, then 1 am prepared 
to admit our system is wrong. It must also 
be remembered that many of our larger cor¬ 
porations have nearly as many and some 
more stockholders than employees. 

EXAMPLX 

First General Motors—425,000 stockhold¬ 
ers. 340.000 workers 

Second United States Steel—225.000 stock¬ 
holders, 280,000 employees. 

(c) The one they use with a vengeance— 
and which packs the hardest punch—Is that 
a few highly paid officials get the lion’s share 
of employee compensation. The last year 
before the war, according to the Department 
of Commerce, the total compensation paid 
corporation employees was $61,637,000,000. 
Of that amount $3,472,000,000, or 6.7 percent, 
wont to corporation officials. 


I have referred to the fact that General 
Motors has over a third of a million em¬ 
ployees. Tf the three highest paid executives 
of that corporation turned over their total 
salaries to the workers, it would take each 
6 days to accumulate enough money to buy 
a pack of cigarettes 

I have mentioned only a few of the argu¬ 
ments used by the opponents of the capital¬ 
istic system If time permitted I could out¬ 
line many more. 

The point I desire to emphasize, however, 
is that they distort the facts and fire the 
imagination of the masses against private 
business We must dig out the true facts— 
put out the fire—and get the masses, who 
have been so cruelly misled, to know and 
understand the true elgulflcance of our 
American economy 

The opponents of the capitalistic system 
refer to the profit element as though It was 
something criminal No competent bank¬ 
ing or business executive need apologize for 
endeavoring to make a reasonable profit out 
of Ills enterprise. 

The proponents of economic security rather 
than equality of opportunity, never men¬ 
tion the word "loss " Because of this. In 
my judgment, they are mentally dlsnonest. 
Loss Is a very Important element In risk 
bunking. No banker, however competent, 
can fulfill the normal functions of a bank 
whhoiit experiencing an occiiRlonal loss Of 
course, he can say “No" to everyone—If he 
Is a coward and afraid to make a decision 
to lend based upon facts which justify a 
loan In so doing, however, he is delcatlng 
the put pose of chartered banking and Invit¬ 
ing the Government to come in and take over 
the banking system. 

It must also be remembered that our so- 
called profit system Is supported at a great 
many points by nothing more than rank 
optimism If the human mind were not un¬ 
conquerably hopeful—more attracted by the 
hope of rich rewards than repelled by the 
greater likelihood of heavy losses—business 
and Industrial progress would never take 
place 

It Is profit and the striving lor profit that 
brings to the surface all of the bold and ven¬ 
turesome spirit that has created new Indus¬ 
tries and bigger pay rolls In this country It 
Is the hope of more pioflt that has Inspired 
the Imagination of mankind and hn.s brought 
to 6url^ce nil of the ability with which man 
Is endowed 

The exponents of the new social order 
want to take the profit out of enterprise and 
distribute it to others Here is whcic their 
fallacies nppnr crystal clear 

All human beings are anxious to attain a 
greatei return for their money and effort. 
Few, If any. woikeis oio willing to put forth 
extra hours of effort unless such extra effort 
Is rewarded by extra pay 

When the socialists level down profit, they 
level down effort. They take away the In¬ 
centive for the extra effort and that margin 
has been the difference between success and 
failure since the beginning of time 

What has the capitalistic system meant to 
America? 

In the United States, with only 6 percent 
of the world’s population and 0 percent of Its 
area, thrimgh uur capitalistic free-enterpnso 
system of business we have during the past 
century given to the people of the world 
more of the comforts and conveniences of 
life than they had received during the pre¬ 
ceding 6.000 years What do we possess? 

Sixty percent of all telephones. 35 percent 
Of the railroad mileage of the world, and 00 
percent of all automobiles America pro¬ 
duces 70 percent of the world's oil, 60 percent 
of wheat and cotton. 60 percent of copper 
and pig Iron, and 40 percent of the coal and 
lead. Our people own 42 percent of the 
radios of the world, and 64 percent of all 
refrigerators. 
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It Is also Interesting to discover bow the 
people ot the United States have fared under 
this system. I um going to eliminate people 
with substantial incomes and only give you 
facts and figures concerning individuals who 
earned SG.OOO per year, or less, last year. 

First In 1946, these individuals earned 
approximately $141,000,000,000. 

Second They have equities In homes of 
$56 000,000.000 and in farms of $22,000,000,000. 

Third. These same Individuals have In¬ 
vested $39,600,000,000 In Government savings 
bonds 

Fourth They own $28,174,000,000 In cor¬ 
porate stocks and $25,000,000,000 In life 
Insurance 

Fifth Their deposits in savings and loan 
associations total $4,432,000,000 and they 
have $2,000,000,000 In savings banka 
Sixth The Social Security and wage 
credits of this group amount to $14,600,- 
000.000 

1 challenge any other system to produce 
such a splendid result 
In other words, we, one of the youngest 
of all nations, have the undisputed claim 
to the highest standard of living In the 
world Why? 

This standard of living we owe to our na¬ 
tional capacity to produce goods and services 
in large volume and at low cost 

While this IS a very Impressive record, 
some people lost money on tlieir venttires. 
I might cite a few examples 
Of 142 major automobile companies be¬ 
tween 1905 and 1946, only 16 are In busi¬ 
ness today 

Seventy-five percent of people who started 
new businesses during the last four gen¬ 
erations failed within the first 6 years They 
did not go broke because they were dis¬ 
honest or lacked some business knowledge 
They failed because others were more able 
to give the public a better and cheaper 
product 

If a new enterprise cannot serve the public 
efficiently. It Is a millstone upon our society. 
The American system of competition weeds 
out those unsulted for business The ones 
who fall change over into something they 
are suited for. 

I have made these few over-all observa¬ 
tions, which you have heard so many times, 
not to bore you again with repetition, but 
to ask you to think through with me this 
evening some of the business problems of 
the Immediate future. 

To consider intelligently our problems of 
the future, we must go back to the lush days 
of 1929 when everyone had a paper profit 
In the market until the crash of November 
of that fateful year 

During the early thirties, we witnessed a 
severe depression which culminated In the 
bank holiday of 1933 

Then came the New Deal with a brand-new 
philosophy of government which a weary 
people accepted for better or for worse. 

Billions were spent on activities that were 
aimless and unproductive and spiritually de¬ 
grading to the individual 

Then came the march on Poland by Hitler 
and it took total global war to invigorate 
our economy to a point where we have high 
production and full employment. In short, 
since 1933, we have had a subsidized economy 
We are now emerging from a subsidized 
economy to a free economy I say to you 
candlr^' 7 that business and banking are going 
to be different from here out 
After 12 years of a buyers’ market for 
credit, we appear now to be moving toward 
a seller’s market which will have profound 
Implications for the useis, as well as the 
suppliers of bank credit The complex 
forces which affect Interest rates comprise 
the whole range of our economic life. 

It Is my sincere hope that no disappoint¬ 
ing experience you may have had, or may 
have, with a particular businessman or 
banker will cause you to hope for govern¬ 


mental control and management. We might 
cite an example. Aeroes the tea. we wltneca 
a great trag^y. The Brltleh Empire la on 
the verge of oollapae. Having been bled 
white by two world wars, her economy has 
been strained to the breaking point. A few 
years ago, her leaders felt that the only solu¬ 
tion was a aociallstlc fmm of government 
with a subsidy for practically everything— 
banking, production, transportation, and 
distribution. A government subsidy may 
work for a while until accumulated assets 
disappear, then chaos la inevitable. 

Socialism Is Just one step removed from 
communism It Is much closer to com¬ 
munism than it la to capitalism. Socialists 
and Ckimmunlsts are buddies, natiiral bed¬ 
fellows In their hatred of capitalism, free 
enterprise and profit. 

The capitalistic system offers unlimited re¬ 
wards for Initiative, enterprise, and wisdom 
It guarantees no subsidy for laziness. In¬ 
competence, and failure. 

The free way of life Is a rugged, painful 
business at times, but it has paid the big¬ 
gest dividends on earth and It has been 
worth every weary mile of It 

There la a lesson for America In this hour 
of world suffering and tribulation For over 
14 years, some of our people have been look¬ 
ing lor handouts from the Government. The 
only reason the United States has been able 
to survive Is because the Government has 
been spending that which 168 years of 
American ingenuity and hard work haa 
created by the normal functioning of the 
system of free enterprise. 

We have over 60,000,000 wage earners In 
America. Everyone has a right to earn a 
living but, us Americans, they are not con¬ 
tent to merely keep body and soul together. 
They feel that they have the Inalienable 
right to achieve, and life Itself Is robbed 
of Its zest when those incentives to achieve¬ 
ments arc removed. They will bo removed If 
we abandon the capitalistic system 

When we look over the past and then 
extend our vision into the future, all of us, 
regardless of age. will realize the opportu¬ 
nities that are before us In no other na¬ 
tion in the world are there to be found 
management so able and labor so skilled, 
with a government organized to serve and 
not to dictate If these three great groups 
have the will and intelligence to subordinate 
temporarily selfish advantages to our one 
great purpose of making the various cogs 
in our economic machine function smoothly 
and efficiently, then we may confidently look 
forward to the improvement and enhance¬ 
ment of the usefulness of our great system. 

In conclusion, may I again refer to the 
article that made such an Impression upon 
me The best years of our lives are ahead 
of us if our people will do the following: 

The laboring gioup should unstlntlngly 
produce with the skills which Almighty God 
has so abundantly endowed them The 
philosophy of how little I can do and how 
much I can get for It should be abandoned 
and high prices will decline. In the long 
run, we will be better off If we return to 
the old fashioned ideas of those who built 
this country and made It the greatest. It 
is far more Important to stabilize the dollar 
and have Its purchasing power restored to 
Its former dignity than to see how many 
dollars we can run through the priming 
presses. 

Ownership and management have a very 
sacred responsibility to unsparingly distrib¬ 
ute the product of labor for the benefit of 
the common man. They should strive 
earnestly and honestly to bring the bounty 
of America to the doorstep of every citizen. 
They will make a real contribution to an 
enduring economy if they devote their time 
and talents to adjustix^ the price structure 
downward and still enjoy a reasonable profit. 

The Government can do Its part by getting 
out of competition with private enterprise. 


Uncle Sam should make the rules of tbB 
game fair and enforce them. 

Experience over the last few years proves 
conclusively that be is a poor businessman 
And the taxpayers have p^d the bill. 

My argument against a subsidized econ- 
enny—socialism, planned economy, or planned 
chaos, as 1 prefer to call It, or whatever 
name you may choose to call It—Is that 
America has the best economic and political 
system yet devised. This is proven by her 
glorious record and not on a paper blueprint. 

America did not become the breadbasket, 
the arsenal, the bank, and the hope of the 
world by following the wrong system or 
believing In wrong principles. Her soluilun 
Is to reacqualnt herself with her own best 
way of life—and to live up to Its tenets 
more faithfully—not to throw It away before 
she has completely understood and practiced 
it. 

The answer, and the only answer, is lor 
all nf us to educate ourselves to the respon¬ 
sibilities as well as to the benefits of free¬ 
dom Perhaps, as a people, we are not 
morally strong enough to be free If this 
la the case, then we shall certainly lose our 
freedom and It will not matter much whut 
“Ism ’ supplants Americanism But this wUl 
not prove that our free way of life was not 
the best way. It will only prove that you 
and I were not worthy of It. 


Notes on a Trip to Europe, by Ernest T. 

Weir 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I want to include the following 
Notes on a Trip to Europe by Ernest T. 
Weir, chairman of the National Steel 
Corp., of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Weir visited Europe in August and 
September of this year and he had un¬ 
usual opportunities, because of his past 
connections with European busine.ss, to 
compare the present situation In Europe 
with conditions prior to the war. 

I believe. Mr. Speaker, that careful and 
serious attention should be given to this 
frank statement by one of the leading in¬ 
dustrial figures in America. Unlike the 
men in the Truman administration. Mr 
Weir has not gone to pieces hysterically, 
but has examined the problem of our 
relations with Europe in a practical and 
realistic manner. 

1 want to call particular attention to 
the basic point of Mr. Weir’s report, sind 
1 quote: 

In my opinion, the bugaboo put out by our 
administration, namely, that unless we fi¬ 
nance coantrles they will go communistic, is 
without the slightest Justification People 
who will stand for communism will go In that 
direction irrespective of what we may do to 
the contrary. I think Greece Is an outstand¬ 
ing example of a waste of our money without 
in any way bringing Into that country peace 
and stability. 

I hope that all of the Members of the 
House will read Mr. Weir’s statement in 
Its entirety. 
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Motes on a Trip to Europe 
(By Ernest T. Weir, chairman of National 
Steel Corp, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

On a trip abroad, starting August 1 and 
ending in Now York on September 9, 1947, I 
spent 1 week in London, 5 days in Switzer¬ 
land. and the balrnce of the time in Prance. 
My purpose in making the trip was to com¬ 
pare present conditions In the countries vis¬ 
ited with my recollection of conditions In the 
same countries on previous visits before the 
war, and to check by personal observation 
the impressions I have gained on interiia- 
tlonal matters from my reading of news¬ 
papers, magazines, and books No one, of 
course, can make a thorough study of wide 
areas in 1 month’s time There are, how- 
cvei, certain general aspects which become 
lmm:dlately apparent and lead to conclu¬ 
sions which would not be changed materi¬ 
ally by any amount of time and study It 
is with such aspects, In the main, that these 
notes deal 

In addition to numerous informal contacts 
with people of all suris, I had extensive In¬ 
terviews with 14 outstanding men of indus¬ 
try and finance in the countries visited 
These men arc all important, practical busi¬ 
ness leaders whose obtcivatlons were btsed 
on an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
applying In Europe generally, ns well us In 
their respective countries In all cases, their 
discussions with me were without reserve, 
they spoke freely and frankly on all ques¬ 
tions raised Although the opinions of these 
men aie represented in these notes. I am not 
at liberty to Identify them because It was 
understood that our discussions were in con¬ 
fidence 

For convenience and simplicity, my Im- 
prc'slons of each country are presented sep¬ 
arately. 

FRANCE 

Basically, the country looks good, with 
the exception of the cltle.s and dlblrlcts In 
Normandy, which sufleied heavy war de- 
stiuctlon The country districts have been 
well cultivated and appear just about the 
same as the last time I was In France 

In Pails, there Is no outward evidence of 
distress The city Is well kept and looks 
the same as before the war, there being no 
destruction In the Pans district The streets 
weie full of people, stores seemed normal, 
and people dretsed about the same as I have 
always seen them In Paris, with no surface 
evidence ot malnutrition In restaurants 
the food Is up to the normal standard and 
plentiful, and this also applies in the hotels. 

Businessmen are very ciltlcal of the Gov¬ 
ernment and apparently have no confidence 
In It, consldeilng it without leadership and 
entirely political. Too many people are em¬ 
ployed by the Government and the budget 
Is out of balance The lank and file of peo¬ 
ple with whom I talked—all types—feel the 
same as businessmen regarding their Gov¬ 
ernment and have the same lack of confi¬ 
dence 

The most serious thing In Prance is the 
black market In money The Government 
maintains an official rate for the franc of 
126 to the dollar, or eight-tenths of a cent. 
The actual value In the black market is 250 
francs to the dollar, or four-tenths of a cent. 
The black market is universal. You can buy 
this money In hotels and from certain head¬ 
quarters There are runners on the streets 
who will tell you the headquarters to go to. 
There is really no renflon for any visitor pay¬ 
ing the official rate for francs, except that 
on passports and any purchases you may 
want to take out of France a check is made 
as to where the money comes from Conse¬ 
quently, you do have to buy a limited amount 
of francs at the effleial rate. 

All Government employees—which consti¬ 
tute a great number—and the workers in 
many plants are paid on the basis of the 
official rate. As against this, the cost of prac¬ 
tically everything^ now has gone away up 


on account of the black-market value of the 
franc, so that the working people are poorly 
paid In relation to the real purchasing power 
of their wages, and consequently are in a bad 
condition. The Important food products are 
rationed, which creates a further black mar¬ 
ket In food. If the Government v;ould meet 
the situation fairly and squarely and devalue 
the franc, say to the basis of 250 to the dollar, 
it would bo a great factor In improving con¬ 
ditions in Prance and helping the mass of 
workers Also, it would stimulate buying on 
the part of Americans who visit Fiance and 
would improve the country’s dollar supply. 
Why the Government does not take this 
couise Is hatd to understand. 

I find the businessmen mentioned above 
all apparently have great confidence in the 
French people and believe that they would 
work their v/ay out of this difficulty if they 
could get leadership and better government 
which would establish conditions providing 
adequate incentives As It Is now, the peo¬ 
ple, In general, work only 40 hours per week 
and make no special effort to sustain pro¬ 
duction 

They are, of course, short of coal because 
they are not able to Import from England 
and the Ruhr production is away below 
normal 

Taking It as a whole, the great problems 
In France are bad government, encourage¬ 
ment of the people to believe that they can 
live without working, and the consequent 
falluio of the people generally to produce. 

Businessmen believe that T^'rance must 
woik out Its own solution by collection of 
the above weaknesses, and that If the United 
States continues to feed money Into Franco 
under the present conditions It will not be 
helpful to them and will actually delay the 
return to normalcy In production. 

France has the advantage over England 
In being able to produce practically suHlclent 
food to support the nation and this, of 
course. Is of basic importance 

It Is the opinion of businessmen that the 
Influence of communism Is definitely declin¬ 
ing. and certainly this opinion Is shared by 
many of the rank and file of people with 
whom I talked 

SWITZERLAND 

This country Is In marvelous condition 
People are working actively; it Is clean, well 
kept, and well cultivated, and I have never 
seen greater order In any country. It is 
evident that there Ik great contentment 
among the people. Swiss money Is at a pre¬ 
mium as against that of the United States— 
this being the only place in the world where 
this applies 

ENGLAND 

The country looks well and this applies to 
both the rural districts and the cities. 
Where bombing has taken place, as in London 
and other districts, the debris has all been 
cleaned up and in the cities, brick walls have 
been run along the pavements which hide the 
destruction to a considerable extent. People 
go about their business paying no attention 
to this condition, apparently having become 
accustomed to it. 

In London the streets are full of people, 
dressed about the same as I have seen them 
In the past, with no evidence whatsoever of 
being Inadequately fed. Stores are all c^en 
and have a good appearance. The theaters 
have capacity audiences all the time. In fact, 
it Is said that they are having the greatest 
theatrical season in the history of London. 
Restaurants are full and the hotels are well 
patronized. We had no trouble securing 
ample food although the variety Is not very 
great, but England has never been noted for 
good food as Is Fiance. 

There Is an absolute lack of confidence in 
the labor-socialist Government. Every busi¬ 
nessman I talked with endorsed this think¬ 
ing. The men in charge of government, 
mainly labor leaders and impractical think¬ 


ers, are considered incompetent as Individ¬ 
uals and Inefficient as n group, and this is 
borne out by the record of ineffective 
governmental opeintlon thus far. 

These businessmen were a unit In saying 
that England must work out its own salva¬ 
tion Better government and more work 
must be hod to taring about the necessary 
greater production They say that the 
United States cannot solve their problems by 
pouiing more money into England and. In 
fact, that thla would be harmful The loan 
of almost $4,000,000,000 has been laigcly 
wasted and there Is no doubt that if this 
large amount of money had not been avail¬ 
able. England would have faced her problems 
much earlier As It Is. they have drifted 
along and wasted both time and money. In 
the Go’'erument as it e.'iists today there Is a 
battle between the radical side and the more 
conservative group, and this situation does 
not, of course. Improve their efficiency The 
same lack of confidence exists among the 
rank and file of people, outside of the work¬ 
ers who are In labor unions The latter are 
so pampered and encouraged by the leader¬ 
ship that they think they are better off. and 
are not worrying about the general condi¬ 
tions Outside of this particular group, I 
would say there Is no faith whatsoever in the 
British Government today 

There Is no black market in England in 
money such as there Is In France, but there 
is a black market In the day-by-day goods 
needed by pcojde, which Is natural, consider¬ 
ing the Government’s restrictions and con¬ 
trols As an example of restrictions and con¬ 
trols. the manoger of a fair-size, mlddle-cln«ja 
restaurant in Richmond told me they had to 
struggle with 1.227 orders and regulations 
and they did not know how long they could 
keep going All buslnc'-s is handicapped In 
every way through this type of control 

There Is no apparent evidence anywhcie 
confirming the statement, reiterated in our 
administration’s piopaganda, that there Is 
danger of a crisis and collapse—and just what 
Is meant by collapse 1 have never been able 
to understand The problem In England Is 
the same ns In France—the need for better 
government, more hard work, and gicater 
production. What England needs basically 
is more coal, and yet they are producing 
much less than before the war The prewar 
production of coal was about 240,000,000 tons 
a year, which gave the country an ample do¬ 
mestic supply and allowed a surplus for ex¬ 
port. Compared with this, they will prob¬ 
ably produce only about IBO.COO.OOO tons of 
Usable coal this year. TTiIs government, like 
others of the same type, completely misrep¬ 
resents the true situation when it puts out 
statistics For Instance, they publish esti¬ 
mates of 200,0000,000 tons of coal this year 
but do not show that this figure contains 
10 percent waste which would have to be de¬ 
ducted to put the 1947 output on the same 
basis as production before the war, which 
was after this 10 percent deduction Eng¬ 
land has ample reserves of coal, and although 
their mines are not all modernized yet. there 
is no reason—If they work sufficiently hard— 
why their production should not come up to 
what It was before the war, at least. The 
additional coal tonnage would enable them 
to Increase their own general production and 
also furnish coal to other countries in Europe, 
including France, bringing in a large revenue 
from this source. But now the miners work 
only 6 days a week as against 6 before the 
war. The recent coal strike, which was a 
severe blow to their over-all production, I 
consider the result of bad management and 
poor thinking on the part of the Government, 
which now, of course, owns and operates the 
mines 

In England, there la still a great amount of 
wealth, business ability, technical knowledge, 
and producing property With Intelligent 
support on the part of the leaders and the 
people, all of this could be used effectively to 
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bring England back to where It can again 
take care of itself. 

OSBMANT 

There Is universal agreement on the part 
of English businessmen that Germany must 
be rehabilitated and a great Increase in pro> 
duction brought about by allowing the Ger¬ 
man people full liberty in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of their country. I do not believe we 
can ever have a going Europe until this is 
started The Morgenthau plan as applied in 
Germany by our country was one of the 
great crimes of hlstoiy. 

The report of Mr Hoover, which was en¬ 
dorsed by the group of American business¬ 
men that was sent to Germany, showed 
plainly what must be done The admin¬ 
istration In Washington stated sometime 
ago that they were putting this into effect. 
This is a complete misrepresentation to the 
people of this country, because nothing has 
been done so far as I can find The slightly 
amended Morgenthau plan is still in control. 
This Is one thing that Congress must take 
steps to accomplish—that Is. a proper pro¬ 
gram for the rehabilitation of Germany. We, 
of course, will have to advance money to 
Germany to bring that about, but I believe 
It is one of the safest places In Europe to 
put funds for reconstruction under a proper 
plan. 

CEMERAl. 

I am fully convinced that the United States 
must discontinue at once the practice of 
loaning or giving money to foreign coun¬ 
tries without the most critical Investiga¬ 
tion of their program for the use of the 
money This investigation must not be left 
In the hands of regular officials of our Gov¬ 
ernment, whether from the State Depart¬ 
ment or others On the contrary, It should 
be put In the hands of industrialists and 
other practical men—according to the prob¬ 
lem involved—who can make intelligent de¬ 
cisions, based on experience and free from 
political or diplomatic pressures 

I came back fully convinced that in 
Prance and England there Is not the slight¬ 
est danger of communism I am also con¬ 
vinced there Is no danger of ultimate com¬ 
munism In the United States. In my opin¬ 
ion. communism, as exemplified by Russia, 
can only be applied In a country such as 
Russia, where people are of low standard as 
a result of centuries of mistreatment. In 
England, Piance, and the United States peo¬ 
ple are very Individualistic, and they will 
never stand for any government which de¬ 
stroys their Individual freedom and keeps 
the Iron heel of control on their necks. In 
my opinion, the bugaboo put out by our 
administration, namely, that unless we 
finance countries they will go communistic, 
is without the slightest Justification Peo¬ 
ple who will stand for communism will go 
In that direction Irrespective of what we 
may do to the contrary. I think Greece Is 
an outstanding example of a waste of our 
money without In any way bringing Into 
that country peace and stability 

I am more convinced than ever that this 
country must keep Itself strong and active, 
with high production. Improving standards 
of living for all the people, and a normal 
prorperlty that will be a great example to 
the balance of the world as to the values of 
our type of government Nobody can visit 
European countries with problems resulting 
directly from their form of government and 
low production without coming back to the 
United States with a deep appreciation of 
its fundamental valuc.s and of the great 
things it has done to Improve the standards 
of living of all of the people. 

In England this has not been the case in 
the past, nor in France—in fact, none of 
the European countries has offered oppor¬ 
tunities for better living such as we have 
here. 

The conservative government that con¬ 
trolled England practically up to the time of 


the last war operated on the old-fashioned 
basis of wealth for a comparattye few. At 
the end of the Victorian period. England was 
a great power and the richest country in the 
world. Wealth from all eeotlons of the world 
flowed Into England. But productive enter¬ 
prises of all kinds were largely controlled by 
rich famlllee and. unfortunately, the younger 
generations of these families lost Interest In 
work. In the main, they were interested 
only in the Income of the properties left to 
them, such as coal mines, steel works, tex¬ 
tile plants, and others, and made no effort to 
maintain and improve them. As a result, 
English industry as a whole is not modern. 

In England the cartel system controlled 
Industry. That Is. manufacturers would get 
together, establish uniform prices, and then 
submit them to the Government for ap¬ 
proval The result was uniform prices that 
were high enough to allow the most ineffi¬ 
cient operations to make good profits. These 
profits were largely paid out In dividends and 
very little was put back into the properties. 
This Is the principal reason why England’s 
coal mines, steel works, and other operations 
are to a considerable extent antiquated as 
compared with similar operations in the 
United States Our standards have been 
constantly Improved as a result of extreme 
competition which has forced the reinvest¬ 
ment of a great part of the earnings as well 
as new money. A competitive economy is 
the only one that can bring progress in any 
country, in my opinion, and this has not 
applied in England or In France but must ap¬ 
ply if they are to progress in the future. 
Even today In both England and France, 
corporations ore having large earnings and 
paying out large dividends, in both cases 
greater than we do In this country In fact, 
some bankers and businessmen admitted to 
me that industry was making more money 
than it was actually entitled to 

In Europe, generally, friendly relationships 
between countries are made extremely dif¬ 
ficult by the rigid customs methods You 
are carefully checked when you go into these 
countries by the customs officials and also 
when you leave There is an atmosphere of 
suspicion and criticism which certainly does 
not promote good feeling. How anybody 
could ever expect a one-world situation with 
these critical checks at the borders of each 
country Is beyond me 

The net result of all this is that, interested 
as the United States is and must be in the 
conditions of foreign countries, the ultimate 
solution must be in their own hands and not 
in ours, and the quicker we realize this as a 
country the better off we will all be, both 
here and abroad Wo have put great sums 
of money into China over the past 10 years 
and yet the recent report of General Wede- 
meyer shows that China is still being oper¬ 
ated on the same old basis with bad govern¬ 
ment. graft, starvation, and a growing 
strength of communism. 

I recommend the reading of an article by 
David Lawrence in the September 13 issue 
of the United States News and also the state¬ 
ment of Henry Hazlltt, "How Can America 
Rescue the World," which has Just been com¬ 
pleted. I think both of these strongly sup¬ 
port the conclusions 1 have outlined above. 

I am convinced that socialistic govern¬ 
ments such 08 exist in England today, and 
in France to a considerable extent, can never 
succeed in bringing about prosperity and in 
giving the people higher standards of living. 
Invariably In this type of government au¬ 
thority is exercised by too many Impractical 
and inexperienced people. One control leads 
to another until the whole economy is In a 
state of confusion This failure to succeed 
brings about increasing discord within the 
government organization 

For relations with foreign countries—out¬ 
side of the field of formal diplomacy—we 
must bring Into Government practical and 
trained men of affairs who will earnestly and 
honestly give their time and best efforts to 


building up good organizations, putting n 
effective methods and ^.yatems. and freeing 
producing elements within the country from 
the multiplicity of Government controls. In 
other words, we must restore freedom of 
thought and action to the people both within 
Government and without. 

Our so-called diplomats in foreign coun¬ 
tries are now being put in charge of matters 
involving practical production for which they 
are In no way trained Their reports on 
situations are not to be depended upon as a 
result Too much propaganda is used within 
Government to support theories that come 
out of the discussions in which these diplo¬ 
mats sit In authority. 

The great necessity here in the United 
States is that Congress and the people get 
the real facts, based on practical, thorough, 
and time-taking investigations by men who 
know, and not simply the opinions of 
theoreticians. 

The situation in Europe is highly complex 
and, xiatiurally. there is no one simple answer 
to the problems of the various countries My 
definite Impression, however, is that Europe 
is by no means doing all that it can to help 
Itself. The various countries have great re¬ 
sources and manpower, and the margin be¬ 
tween the present and the potential utiliza¬ 
tion of these advantages would far surpass 
any conceivable help that the United States 
can extend. Whatever help we give can do 
no more than palliate The genuine recovery 
of Europe will start on the day that the peo¬ 
ple there roll up their sleeves and go to 
work—and not before The great bulk of 
their needs can be filled only through their 
own production In view of the statements 
of the English and French Governments that 
their countries are In a serious condition. It 
bswllders the visitor to see those coxmtrles 
operating on the basis of a 40-honr week and 
numerous holidays Why don’t they adopt 
a 6-day week which, of course, would greatly 
Increase the production of all materials? 
Given the right kind of leadership and ade¬ 
quate incentives, there is no question in the 
minds of persons with whom I talked that 
the peoples of Europe would work harder and 
more productively. Certainly, if there is an 
emergency, a 6-day week will harm no one 


High Prices and Goverament Controls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu¬ 
ant to permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I desire to 
insert a statement sent to the editor of 
the New York Times by Messrs. Aaron 
Director and Russell Nichols, of the law 
school; Milton Friedman and Lloyd W. 
Mints of the department of economics, 
and W, Allen Wallis, school of business. 
University of Chicago, entitled "High 
Prices and Government Controls,'* which 
I hope every Member of Congress will 
read. The statement follows: 

Novembee 12. 1947. 

Hion PBICBS ANO GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 

We think that the Government Is under¬ 
stating its responsibility for high prices and 
Its ability to control the price level with Its 
present powers, and that it is overstating 
the extent of price Increases since the end of 
price control and the case for the relmposl- 
tlon or extension of controls. We argue 
herein that: (1) the Government is re- 
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sponsible for high prices; (2) there has been 
little or no price Increase during the past 12 
months other than that for which the Gov¬ 
ernment must assume responsibility; (3) 
the Government has ample powers to control 
the price level; and (4) Government alloca¬ 
tion or rationing of commodities and credit 
or control of specific prices does not promote 
the general welfare. In conclusion, we point 
to the type of action required to assure sta¬ 
bility of the general price level, and to secure 
maximum flexibility of relative prices. 

1 We agree with President Truman’s state¬ 
ment in his October 24 speech that “the 
major cause of high prices In this country 
Is the great demand among our own people 
for available goods”, but It Is equally true 
that the demand for goods (that Is, the na¬ 
tional income) is what It Is because of the 
enormous Incresuse In the volume of money 
since 1939 In the course of financing the 
war, the Government tripled the combined 
total of paper money and demand deposits 
In the hands of the public, from $36,000,000,- 
000 at the end of 1939 to more than $109,000,- 
000,000 In August 1947 (the latest figure avail¬ 
able), As a consequence of this tripling of 
the money supply of the country, the na¬ 
tional Income has risen from $72,500,000,000 
In 1939 to an annual rate of $200,000,000,000 
at the present time Because production Is 
now some 50 percent greater than It was in 
1939, the price level (wholesale) Is only twice 
and not three times what It was before the 
war; without change In total output, we 
would expect a three-fold Increase In the 
quantity of money to result in roughly a 
three-fold Increase in the level of prices 

2 The President made certain comparisons 
of prices now with OPA prices and diew the 
conclusion that prices have been rapidly ris¬ 
ing since the abandonment of price control 
Such comparisons are meaningless, because of 
the widespread existence of fictitious prices 
during OPA After its demise, such fictions 
were rapidly abandoned in the pricing of farm 
products and foods, less rapidly In other 
fields, and some fictions are still with us, as. 
for example, automobile list prices It Is of 
no consequence to the would-bo purchaser 
that an automobile may bear a quoted price 
of. say $1,500 if it cannot be purchased for less 
than $2,000 Would It be reasonable to say 
that automobile prices had risen 33 percent, 
in the event that the quoted (fictitious) price 
were raised to the real price? Yet It is es¬ 
sentially the President’s argument that a 
roislng of a fictitious price to a real price 
is what Is important, rather than change of 
real price 

There has until recently been little change 
In the real price level since Government con¬ 
trols ended There have been changes In the 
prices ol particular products, such as the rise 
in the prices of farm products occasioned by ( 
the wet spring, which reduced the combined 
supply ol feed and food grains from 7,000,- 
000,000 bushels in the 1946-47 crop season to 
6,200,000,000 bushels in the cuirent crop sea¬ 
son Even so, on July 6, 1947, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of the wholesale prices 
of farm products was only 6 percent higher 
than the Index for the month of November 
1946 On the same date, the BLS Index of 
the wholesale prices of foods was a trifle less 
than that for the month cf November 1946; 
and the Index of wholesale prices of com¬ 
modities other than farm products and foods 
was 10 percent higher than in November 1946. 
Evidence from other sources suggests that 
this Increase in nonagricultural prices re¬ 
flected the gradual abandonment of fictitious 
prices rather than real price change Dui- 
Ing the period in question there was little 
variation of the volume of money, the velocity 
of circulation of money, the national out¬ 
put of goods and services, or of the national 
Income, It Is not to be supposed that the 
general price level can vary Independently of 
all of these. 


The President referred to a recent rapid 
price increase, which was the proximate cause 
of the Administration’s demand for more 
power to deal with high prices Prom July 
6 to September 20 the BLS index of the 
wholesale prices of all commodities Increased 
by 7 percent. During this period of price 
Increase the Government through the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System was permitting Federal 
Reserve member bank balances to rise by 7 
percent, from $16,000,000,000 on July 2 to 
$17,100,000,000 on September 17. These bal¬ 
ances are the basis of the country’s monetary 
structure and had varied only imperceptibly 
except for seasonal changes during the 12 
months prior to July 1947. It may be noted 
that neither the wholesale price Index nor 
member bank balances changed appreciably 
from late September to early November 

3 By calling a special session of Congress 
to take legislative action to put an end to 
the continued rise In prices, the President 
has given the impression that the Adminis¬ 
tration does not now have adequate powers 
to determine the general level of prices We 
think that the Federal Reserve System and 
the Treasury already possess such powers 
In fact, at least from a technical point of 
view, their power to Inflate Is such that at 
a minimum they could double the present 
quantity of money In the country, and their 
power to deflate is essentially unlimited 

While the Treasury and the Reserve Sys¬ 
tem are thus now amply equipped with tech¬ 
nical power to control the price level, they 
apparently believe that exercise of that power 
might lead to incidental undesirable conse¬ 
quences In particular, at the present time, 
they point out that strict adherence to a 
policy of monetary stabilization might en¬ 
tail a sizable decline in the price of Govern¬ 
ment securities, which, If recognized, would 
Involve a large decrease In the book value 
of assets held by some financial Institutions, 
and perhaps technical Insolvency There¬ 
fore, the Reserve System and the Treasury 
apparently feel that they must stand ready 
to support the prices of Government securi¬ 
ties even at the expense of further Inflation 
We do not think they have a good case A 
decline in Government security prices might 
be very welcome to Institutional holders of 
both short- and long-term governments, 
they would benefit by the rise In interest 
rates which would accompany the decline In 
prices (There Is a legislative proposal— 
essentially designed to drastically raise re¬ 
serve requirements of the commercial 
banks—which would remove this obstacle. 
Chimerical as it may be, to the exercise of 
Treasury and Reserve System power to pro¬ 
mote monetary stabilization, and which has 
the greater merit of curbing the Inflationary 
and deflationary potentialities of the com¬ 
mercial banking system ) 

4 Government allocation, or control of 
specific prices. Is likely to be doubly harm¬ 
ful, first, because It is an Ineffectual and 
misleading cure for Inflation, second, because 
It does not permit the variation in relative 
price essential to the efficient organization 
of productive activities 

The consequences of wartime Inflation may 
be Intensified rather than mitigated If at¬ 
tempt Is made to escape from the fact of 
Inflation by resort to the pleasing Illusion 
that by means of Government controls the 
inflation may be willed away. Controls of 
particular prices or rationing of particular 
commodities, or control of exports and im¬ 
ports, or of consumer credit and margins 
In stock and grain markets, and the like, 
fall to come to grips with the volume of 
money, which is the main factor in the price 
and Income structure. With respect to the 
control ol the general level of prices such 
expedients are valueless and even harmful 
If they divert public attention from the 
monetary responsibilities of the Govern¬ 
ment. In order to properly focus efforts to¬ 
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ward monetary slablllzatlon It Is almost es¬ 
sential to first take cognizance of the fact 
that higher prices and incomes are here to 
stay, 

A sharp distinction must be made be¬ 
tween the highly desirable control of the 
general price level, and the highly undesir¬ 
able control of relative prices, whether the 
latter is attempted by flat or by rationing 
and allocation. Relative price changes are 
of the essence of the proper functioning of 
the competitive non con trolled economy, lor 
example, there Is no surer or more efficient 
method of reducing the amount of wheat fed 
to livestock than relative price changes such 
that the use of wheat as feed becomes less 
profitable than other uses ol wheat The 
domestic use of wheat In the first quarter 
of the current crop year was less than that 
In the first quarter of the 1946-47 crop year, 
this saving which was induced by a high 
relative price for wheat was under way prior 
to the save-wheat campaign. 

In view of the attention being paid to 
Europe (Including England) Just now. It Is 
surprising that there should be support for 
additional controls here It seems to be 
recognized by many, including members of 
the administration, that European recovery 
has been Impeded by efforts to offset mone¬ 
tary inflation by pervasive governmental 
control of individual prices and rationing of 
commodities It Is especially surpilslng that 
there should be support for the continua¬ 
tion of export and Import controls—which 
can also be regarded as attempts to control 
prices of world-trade commodities—beyond 
the February 29 expiration date, since there 
Is little question but that the Marshall plan 
will have only temporary etfect unless the 
various European nations Join In some sort 
of customs union—1 e lay aside their own 
export and Import controls It is not neces¬ 
sary to make grants to Europe to enable It 
to compete In the world market for Ameri¬ 
can goods and simultaneously to control ex¬ 
ports so that Europeans may obtain their 
"fair share ” 

6 We think that the citizen should be on 
the alert to the danger of discretionary 
monetary Inflation or deflation. There is 
no established legislative rule for maintain¬ 
ing monetary stability, and hence there Is 
no assurance that the administration will 
exercise Its power to promote stability The 
Congress should lay down stabilization rules, 
to these rules the Reserve System and the 
Treasury should always adhere. Instead of 
pursuing such shifting objectives as main¬ 
taining the prices of Government securities 
The Congress should also take account of 
the effect it exercises on the value of money 
through Its control of revenues and expendi¬ 
tures, an effect which would become obvious 
were the monetary authorities bound by leg¬ 
islative prescription 

It is our aim to emphasize strategic fac¬ 
tors in the present situation, rather than to 
suggest rules for monetary stabilization If 
a long-range policy for monetary stabiliza¬ 
tion were to be framed, considerable weight 
would have to be given to some matters 
which we have neglected For example, we 
have said nothing of the possibility of infla¬ 
tion or deflation consequent on changes 
other than those in the quantity of money; 
and In emphasizing the power of the Gov¬ 
ernment to control the quantity of money 
we have only parenthetically touched on the 
fact that the task would be much easier were 
It not for the powers of expansion and con¬ 
traction now possessed by the commercial 
banks 

In addition to providing for stability of 
the price level, there are measures which the 
Congress can take to improve the productive 
efficiency of the country by giving even more 
flee play to relative price change, which will 
be of benefit to the world at large as well as 
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to ourselvee These meesuree would In¬ 
clude* repeal of existing control regulations; 
repeal of the tariff: repeal of the legislation 
requiring the Department of Agriculture to 
support farm pxioea (and a searching ex¬ 
amination of the Department’s quarantine 
on meat and Uvestook imports to the United 
States) : and strengthening of the antitrust 
legislation by repeal of the Tydlngs-Maier 
resale prioe-maintenance amendment and 
*he Webb-Pomerene Act. 


Prenium Overckarges on National Sonrice 
Life Inswance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN C. BROPHY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN TRB HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATIVB8 
Monday, fiovember 24, 1947 

Mr. BROPHY. Mr. Speaker, acting 
upon a routine inquiry by a constituent 
suggesting the po^bility that a huge 
sum of money has been accumulated as 
a result of premium overcharges by the 
Veterans* Administration on national 
service life insiu'ance. I proceeded to 
check the authenticity of the reported 
accumulation of fimds. 

As soon as the check got under way a 
report of the checking being made was 
released in a news story, leaving me no 
alternative than to bring such informa¬ 
tion to public attention at once. 

The surplus believed to be overcharge 
premium payments coming from veter¬ 
ans is reported to range between one and 
one-half billion dollars to two billion dol¬ 
lars, money which should never have 
been required of the QI’s, the men and 
women of the armed services who helped 
to defend our country from aggression, 
and who, in many cases, made the su¬ 
preme sacrifice. 

As soon as checking started it was re¬ 
ported the Veterans’ Administration 
wanted to put on two to four thousand 
additional employees in order to try to 
dispose of this huge surplus and return 
the money to its rightful owners, the vet¬ 
erans or the heirs of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

I would like to know how such an 
enormous ’’kitty" as this could be ac¬ 
cumulated without somebody in the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration moving long before 
this to return the money to the veterans 
to whom it belongs Instead of being held 
this long. Furthermore, I fall to imder- 
stand why it it was necessary to accumu- 
late this money in the first place, and 
why the outmoded methods and practices 
of the Veterans’ Administration were not 
changed to start with so that the pre¬ 
mium payments required of and paid by 
the veterans represented the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost. 

Furthermore, it would be interesting to 
know what kind of bookkeeping has been 
going on in the Veterans’ Administration 
if it is going to take two to four thou¬ 
sand new employees, as reported in the 
press, to straighten these funds out, and 
determine what belongs to whom. 

Since the press has reported the check¬ 
ing being conducted, my ofBce has re¬ 
ceived additional offers of Information 


concerning scandalous practices on the 
part of the Veterans’ Administration 
working to the detriment of the veterans 
whom the Veterans’ Administration is 
pledged to serve to the veterans* best in¬ 
terest. This offer of help comes from 
emplosrees and former employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration and from the 
veterans themselves, naming and identi¬ 
fying employees of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration who may be responsible, or at 
least have knowle^e of, some deplorable 
existing conditions within the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

It seems to me that this might be a 
fitting subject for investigation by a 
special committee of the Congress to 
determine just who is responsible for 
this condition of affairs. 'Whether or 
not I introduce a resolution asking that 
such a special committee be appointed 
will be determined by the answers I 
receive In reply to a letter I have ad¬ 
dressed to the Administrator of the Vet¬ 
erans* Administration asking for com¬ 
plete and specific answers to the follow¬ 
ing specific questions: 

First. The length of time this money 
has been accumulating? 

Second. What obstacles, if any. stood 
in the way of the return of this money 
Immediately to the veterans or the heirs 
of those who made the supreme sacrifice? 

Third. Can you determine how soon 
this money will be delivered to its right¬ 
ful owners, the veterans or the heirs of 
veterans who made the supreme sacri¬ 
fice? 

Fourth. Is it not a fact that you have 
just placed two actuaries on a study of 
this vast fimd of overcharges? 

Fifth. Is this the individual veteran’s 
own money from premium overcharges, 
or is this a dividend? 

Sixth. 'What will be the estimated ad¬ 
ditional cost to the Government for 
handling these refunds? 

In conclusion, is this Just another 
political football, or is it a Veterans’ 
Administration "Fibber McGee closet"? 


Tumiiif Back Ike Gock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R.CLASON 

or MABSACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATTVES 
Thursday. November 20.1947 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include in the Rxcxjrd the fol¬ 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News on Tues¬ 
day, November 18. the day following the 
President’s message to the Congress. 
This newspaper is the leading Demo¬ 
cratic journal of western Massachusetts 
with the largest circulation of a paper of 
its political complexion west of Boston. 
I believe it editorial position on the 
President’s message fairly reflects the 
thoughts of a great many Republicans as 
well as Democrats. 

TUSMIMO aSCK TBB CU>C K 

In declaring for rationing, price control, 
and wage ceUings to implement the MarehaU 


plan, Preaktont Truman is asking Congress 
for powers equal to or s ur p aa sing those exer- 
otsed by President RooaevSlt during the war 
emergenoy. 

Ihe President asks for a return to govern¬ 
ment oontrola ovwr bueinees and labor and 
virtually every aspect at Amerloan Ufe to 
control inflstlon while the Ration is dipping 
heavily Into its resources to maks the Mar- 
Bhall plan work. In other words, President 
Ituman seeks to make America virtually a 
new form of totalitarian state with bureau¬ 
cratic dietaton In Wadiington telling all the 
people what they can and cannot do in the 
conduct of their bualneeses and in their daily 
lives. 

There Is no emergenoy existing now whlcli 
Justifies the complete surrender of American 
liberties to Washington bureaucracy. Prices 
are high. It to true, but people at least are 
getting enough to eat and wear with a few 
luxuries thrown In. There are no long but¬ 
ter lines, as was the case during the heyday 
of OPA. Thore to meat in market show Cases 
offered at prices, which are the same for 
everybody. There are no imder-the-counter 
transactions or black markets Where well- 
heeled people can buy goods denied to the 
rank and file. In short, most people are a lot 
better oS now than they were dtiring the 
dreary war period when the OPA pegged 
prices at arbitrary levels, but failed abjectly 
In the task of getting goods to market. The 
failures of OPA manifestly offset its virtues 
Bureaucratic theories on prices simply could 
not be made to work in piturtice Wartime 
OPA in large measure was Just another of the 
many departures dreamed up by the same 
New Deal brain trust, which foiled to solve 
the late depression. 

President Truman falls back on OPA, 
rationing, and wage ceilings as panaceas for 
shortages America's foreign-aid program arc 
certain to create, because he hasn’t anything 
better to offer. In all probability. President 
'Druman realizes Congress will not adopt his 
proposals to restore bureaucratic controls 
over the life of the people. In other words, 
he to throwing the problem into the lap of 
Congress. If measures taken by Congress are 
followed by dlfflculties. President Truman 
can adopt an I-told-you-so attitude, in the 
hope of making political capital for the 1948 
national election campaign without having 
to put his own ideas to an acid test. 

In approaching the problem of aid to Eu¬ 
rope and the repercusalons the program is 
likely to have in America, Congress should be 
on guard in protecting the interests of the 
people of this country. It is obvious that 
the Truman administration’s plans for Euro¬ 
pean aid are of such mammoth proportions 
that a serious crisis can develop in this coun¬ 
try. *A little leas aid for Europe to create 
more stability In America, should be a legiti¬ 
mate goal of Congress. In any case Ckjngress 
should not turn back the clock as President 
Truman proposes. 


Umteil States Dellari HeM Unable To 
Halt Russia’s Marcb 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HENRY D.URCADE, JR. 

OF LOVXBIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTA’TIVES 

Monday. November 24, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxoors, and to Include a 
newspaper article, in view of the discus¬ 
sions with respect to various plans for 
aid to the European countries, I wish to 
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submit an article by Constantine Brown, 
prominent Washington columnist and 
commentator, which article appeared in 
the Sunday Star. Washington. D. C., on 
Sunday. November 23. 1947, and which 
article I think will be of interest, and 
which is as follows: 

Unitkd States Dollabs Held Unable To Halt 

RVBSU'S MABCH-^WaSTEBN BOKOVE 13B- 

SCBXBED Mobs Isttexested in Amehzca'b Mzl- 

XTART Potential Than zn Ottb Economic 

Assistance 

(By Cknutantln* Brown) 

At the turn of the century a prospector in 
Idaho by the name of Norton discovered a 
rich gold mine near the Custer Mountain In 
the Yankee Pork mining district. He named 
It the Charles Dickens. 

Norton struck It rich. Hla ore assayed 
$10,000 a ton. Norton’s great passion was 
poker and when he could not find players he 
staked some and played against his own 
money. The $500,000 Norton had amassed 
vanished in thin air. He died In poverty. 

A number of Members of Congress who 
know this true story wonder whether what 
happened to Norton may not happen on a 
much larger scale to Uncle Sam under the 
long-range program of the Marshall plan of 
aid to Europe 

LAWMAKBBS SKEPTICAL 

That we must leave no stone unturned to 
save western Europe from the Moscow octo¬ 
pus is admitted by everybody who considers 
the security of this Nation and the Western 
Hemisphere. But there Is still a good deal 
of skepticism In the minds of our lawmakers 
over whether expenditure of twenty or thirty 
billion dollars will be sufficient In Itself to 
prevent Russia’s onward march into western 
Europe and China 

A miniature “Marshall plan’’ already has 
been applied by the administration in Greece 
Last March President Truman enunciated 
his doctrine of helping nations which want 
to remain free and whose sovereignty Is 
threatened by communism The sequel of 
the Truman doctrine was Congress’ appropri¬ 
ation of $300,000,000 for economic and mili¬ 
tary support to Greece and $100,000,000 to 
Turkey MUltary support vas given Greece 
because she was being attacked by Commu¬ 
nist units organized and equipped In Yugo¬ 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

Had It not been for that fact, the sums 
appropriated for Greece would have been 
earmarked exclusively for economic recoveiy 
President ’Truman and has advisers proceeded 
on the theory that communism Is fostered by 
hunger and poverty Hence, In order to com¬ 
bat It, the American Government must sup¬ 
port legitimate governments chosen in free 
and unfettered elections 

President Truman may not have thought 
last March of the possibility that the millions 
appropriated for Greece might have to be fol¬ 
lowed not only by more millions of dollars, 
but also by an American armed force if the 
Greek Army Is to be supported against the 
more powerful enemies from across the 
border. 

COMMUNISM NOW A TOOL 

President Truman and his advisers were 
firmly convinced that dollars In the form of 
food and raw and manufactured materials 
would be more than sufficient to combat com¬ 
munism. This might have been a correct 
theory before World War n. But today com¬ 
munism Is no longer the dogma of Karl Marx 
and Lenin It Is used as a tool by which 
Russia’s dictators hope to reach their goal of 
world domination. 

The slogan of communism In the day of 
Lenin and Trotsky was “Workers of the 
world unite.” ’This has been discarded by the 
Polltbureau in the Kremlin, The alms of 
the new communism differ In no way from 
those of Hitlerism—world conquest and dom¬ 


ination, not for the sake of the imderdog. 
but for the greater power and glory of 
“Mother RuiBla” and its dictator, Joeeph 
Stalin. 

In the Balkans, as In western Europe, we 
no longer oppose an ideology which Is unwel¬ 
come to the peoples ot these lands, as was 
the case after World War I. We. the Euro¬ 
peans and the Chinese face the militant 
power of a dictatorship which possesses less 
military skill, but far greater natural and 
manpower resources, than did the Axis. To 
imagine that this militant drive for world 
conquest can be halted by billions of dollars 
Is like bellevlner that the Atlantic can be 
balled out with a soup ladle. 

THE QBEXK SITUATION 

Our pc^icy framers caused President Tru¬ 
man to embark on the plan for Greece and 
Turkey on the assumption that inprovement 
of economic conditions would stem Com¬ 
munist encroachments. If they had been 
correct, the Greek situation would have im¬ 
proved in the last 6 months. As It Is. the 
money dispensed by Dwight Griswold in 
Greece has almost exhausted the $300,000,- 
000 appropriation and the situation has de¬ 
teriorated rather than Improved. The Greek 
armies are exhausted, the funds are prac¬ 
tically exhausted: some Improvement In 
Greece's national economy la noticeable, but 
the danger of a Greek collapse Is greater than 
it was a year ago 

The members of the Greek Government 
in private and off-the-record conversations 
say that an American force of at least 30,000 
men. using the latest war equipment, would 
prevent a debacle soon And this point of 
view is shared by worried American military 
men. who have so little available to do such 
big Jobs 

All the elements of the long-range Marshall 
plan for western Europe can be found In the 
support-for-Greece program And the les¬ 
sons we are learning in Greece must not be 
overlooked when we discuss the salvation of 
western Europe through economic means 
alone 

EUROPEANS MORE REALISTIC 

That Prance, Italy, and the other Western 
European States wish that assistance Is un¬ 
deniable. But the Senators and Representa¬ 
tives who crossed the Atlantic during the 
recess frequently heard the same desperate 
cry from the people they talked to during 
their extensive trips* “We must feel that the 
United States stands behind us with her po¬ 
tential military force to back us In case of 
a Russian aggression.” 

The most enthusiastic spokesmen for Rus¬ 
sia must admit that there Is nothing Mos¬ 
cow wishes more than economic disintegra¬ 
tion of western Europe Her attitude toward 
the Marshall plan at the Paris Conference 
last summer, the political strikes and riots 
touched off by Moscow’s stooges In France 
and Italy, the venomous campaign conducted 
from Moscow and all her satellites against 
proposed plans for world economic recovery, 
ell these show clearly that Russia Is bent 
on preventing any such occurrence regard¬ 
less of the cost. 

European peoples are more realistic than 
we are. They are fully aware that within 
a few days’ march of Prance, and a few hours 
of Italy, vast Red armies are poised to strike. 
No less than 100 Red divisions, supported 
by some 5,000 planes, are stationed between 
the Soviet-Polish borders and western 
Europe. 

The peoples of Russia do not have to be 
consulted by their dictator. All that is 
necessary to set that mass of men and ma¬ 
chines In motion is an order from Moscow. 
And the people of France and Italy fear that 
such an order may be Issued if the Moscow 
stooges—the Communist organizations in 
France and Italy—are overwhelmed by peo- 


plee who don’t want any part of Red totali¬ 
tarianism. 

Hence the question which Americans 
abroad hear so frequently, “Are you people 
willing to come to our rescue militarily if 
such a tragedy should happen?’’ It is no 
secret in Paris that we are not ready to inter¬ 
vene In force. But. as Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
Is reported to have told a highly placed 
American, the French people, at least, ^**1 
put up some show of force, provided the 
Americans are willing to come quickly to 
France k rescue. 

UXE OLD MAN NORTON? 

This Is the crux of the sltuatlcm In Europe. 
To siphon billions of dollars to the Old World 
in the belief that money can prevent the 
spread of Russia's imperialism is to act like 
old man Norton, the owner of the Charles 
Dickens mine. The main aspect of assist¬ 
ance to Europe Is America’s phsrslcal strength, 
which, If our leaders deem It necessary, 
should be made ready to help those nations 
which are so anxiorm to lead a free life. But 
unless there is that determination on the 
part of the American people, the long-range 
Marshall plan unquestionably will suffer the 
fate of the Truman doctrine In Greece. 

Wealth can win a war, but cannot prevent 
It when dictators like Adolf Hitler and Joseph 
Stalin make up their minds to fight. Ger¬ 
many was poor compared with France and 
Britain. Yet this did not deter Hitler from 
precipitating World War n. Britain and 
France were rich lind could not be convinced 
that desperadoes would strike against those 
more richly endowed with worldly goods 

The same thing cannot be said about 
Russia, which has more potential wealth 
than any country In the world But the 
Soviet leaders are not bent on making the 
U 8 S R a partner In world reconstruction. 
They want power, and that, they believe, can 
be obtained only by subjecting the rest of 
the world to the Kremlin 

We think In terms of sound economics to 
benefit all people; Russia thinks in terms of 
world conquest. The Soviet economy, so 
vastly strengthened by American lend-lease, 
la geared for war. Russian factories work 24 
hours a day just like Hitler’s did after 1934. 
But they are not producing consumers’ goods 
Everything is stock-piled for the use of the 
Soviet’s vast armed forces. 

This is known to Europeans much better 
than here. They all hope that the United 
States Congress will be liberal when help to 
Europe is discussed But they hope even 
more that American armed forces will be pre¬ 
pared to Intervene when the colossus from 
the East unleashes its forces Without that 
last support, no amount of money can save 
them. 


Asks for Blank Check 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUS W. BRADLEY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. November 24, 1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I am 
sure we all want to know the reaction 
produced throughout the Nation by the 
President’s message of November 17, 
1947,1 quote below an editorial from the 
Long Beach Independent, of Long Beach, 
CaUf.: 

ASKS FOR BLANK CHECK 

In recommending emergency relief for 
Italy, Prance, and Austria, the President 
asked for a $600,000,000 blank check. Con¬ 
gress was not told what the money would be 
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spent for or how the relief woiild be Admin¬ 
istered. Since there Is little time to debate 
the issue. It Is probable Congress will vote the 
money, hoping It will be spent so as to 
achieve the good Intended It is a blank 
check, but there is no time to fill in the 
details. 

In his recommendation for power to con¬ 
trol inflation the President again asked for 
a blank check. He asked for power to allo¬ 
cate materials, but did not name the mate¬ 
rials nor to whom they would be allocated. 
He asked for power to ration and control 
prices of food, fuel, and rent. But he did not 
tell how nor on what basis this would be 
done He was not even sure It should be done, 
but asked for a blank cheek to All in when 
he and his advisers thought the time had 
arrived 

Conoeming wages, the President asked for 
power to place a celling on wages if he found 
It necessary In some industries. It was al¬ 
most Identical to the way President Roosevelt 
asked for price control in 1942. Jit that time 
the President said he \mted to leave farm 
prices and wages open for him to control as 
he thotight best. The result was disastrous 
In that prices on products were frooen, but 
wages which decide the cost of products were 
allowed to rise The result of that was a 
complete dislocation of the economy with 
most scarce products sold in the black market 

For most of the last 16 years the country 
has been ruled by edicts of bureaucrats, 
rather than by laws Under broad powers 
given by Congress, appointed ofBclals pro¬ 
nounced edicts controlling this or that only 
to find most of their controls were unneces¬ 
sary or unlawful. It is now up to Congress 
to set out definite rules enacted by laws 
which are clear and understood by the people 

If Congress believes rationing, price, and 
wage controls are necessary, then It should 
name the products and terms. Congressmen 
have available all the Information of the 
executive branch, plus the reports from the 
districts in which they live. The emergency 
Is not BO great that a blank check should be 
given to a bureaucracy that has proved Itself 
Incapable of administering contre^s In the 
past. 

If there Is to be a celling on pi Ices for cer¬ 
tain products, then a celling should be set 
on wages and profits In that Industry. Allow¬ 
ing a ceiling on prices without a celling on 
profits and wages has never worked and never 
will But in the coming Presidential year it 
is doubtful the President would voluntarily 
place a ceiling on wages He shoiUd not be 
given the power to do one without the other 

Asking that consumer and bonk credits be 
regiilated should have immediate attention 
Rising prices make it Important that all the 
suggestions be given immediate attention 
But the people are not willing to again give a 
blank check to this or any other adminis¬ 
tration If there are to be controls, they 
should be clearly presented in a measure by 
Congres.s They should not be left to the 
whim of appointed ofllclals whose antics in 
the past give little confidence in their 
soundness for the future —L A C 


A Political Clan Call 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROSS RIZLEY 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, two of 
the most timely statements that have 
come to my attention in respect to the 
President’s message to the Congress on 
Monday la.st are contained on the edi¬ 


torial page of the Dally Oklahoman pub¬ 
lished Wednesday, November 19, 1947. 
The editorials speak for themselves: 

A POLmCAZ. CLAN CALL 

Oongreos la not going to give the Prealdent 
Bufllcient power to enable him to estabUah a 
police state. The President never believed 
that Congress would approve his request for 
such extraordinary power. Probahly he 
would be the moet surprised man in America 
if Congress should say to him: "All right. 
Here is the power you asked for. Let's see 
what you can do with it.*' 

Then why did lir Ituman ask for such 
sweeping authority if he never expected to 
obtain what he was asking for? The answer 
points directly toward the 1948 elections. 
If Congress rejects the Presidential program 
and prices continue to move skyward, the Re¬ 
publican Party will be held responsible for 
the burdensome cost of living. Throuf^out 
tbe campaign administration supporters will 
be beard to say’ “We did our best to curb 
rising costs but tbe Republican Congress 
killed our program If you want prices to 
remain high and go higher even, vote the Re¬ 
publican Ucket.“ On such an issue as that it 
would be extremely diflicult to defeat Mr. 
Truman. 

If tbe Republican Congress were wUltng to 
stagger the ooimtry in order to defest the 
President, they would grant to the Presi¬ 
dent all the powers he has asked for. They 
would clothe the President with unlimited 
power of action and thereby make him com¬ 
pletely responsible for the shortages and the 
black markets that would follow inevitably. 
They would bring back the turbulent days 
that preceded the 1946 eiecUons when Amer¬ 
ican housewives tramped tlio streets with 
empty market baskets and looked In vain 
for an ounce of meat while cattle on the hoof 
remained unmarketed all over the country. 
That would Insure the defeat of Mr Truman 

But that course would make of the country 
the police state that Mr Truman envisaged 
only a fortnight ago Of course that is what 
the left-wing element wants They yearn 
for perpetual Government control and unt- 
vprfaal regimentation But it is not what the 
popular majority wants It is not what the 
President himself wants, as bis recent dis¬ 
approval of the police state amply proves 
Then why does the President ask for the very 
thing he recently condemned? 

The President wants to put the Republican 
Party into a hole and insure his own re- 
election Therefore he asks for something 
that he had already pronounced abhorrent. 
He asks for something he does not expect to 
get Hs asks for something that he doesn’t 
even want. Poor statesmanship? Certainly 
Doubtful public service? Certainly But 
most promising political strategy What 
better politics could the Administration play 
than to thrust upon the oppoeltlon full re¬ 
sponsibility for the mistakes and inefficiency 
and ineptitudes of the party In power’ 

On Its face the program of the President 
would restore the status quo of V-J day less 
the absence from their homes of several mil¬ 
lion service men Such a program suggests 
that with the exception of the demobilisation 
of our fighting forces our Government has 
not made 1 Inch of progress since the sun- 
flag of Nippon went down In surrender In 
Tokyo Harbor. We are asked to reshoulder 
all of the burdens Imposed in a war for sur¬ 
vival except the burden of supporting 10,- 
000,000 under arms As a matter of political 
strategy tbe President's suggested program 
is a masterpiece, but as a confession of ad- 
mhilatratlve Impotency It has no parallel in 
oui history. 

WHT MUST WX DXrXND XTr 

Why are we constantly warned by writers, 
speakers, and politicians that we must be 
prepared to defend the American way of life 
in the eyes of the world? 


Some day when one of these heavy thinkers 
is dealing out this line of guff an indignant 
cltlxen U going to rise and ask a few ques- 
tiona. aomethlng like this: 

What’s so wrong with a way of life which 
with 7 percent of the world's population 
clothed, fed. and armed half or more of the 
world against aggression? 

What's so phony about a way of life that 
is right now engaged in helping rebuild most 
of the rest of tbe world with the fruits of 
their labor and ability? 

What's so out of Joint vrlth a way of life 
that affords a slothful relief roll client n 
better standard of living than the hardest 
working folks in the rest of the world enjoy? 

And when he does, the heavy thinker is 
going to be hooted out of the hall, dining 
room, or auditorium where he is delivering 
his caiping tirade against the only way of 
life that gives his Uk the opportunity to grow 
fat by gnawing at the hand that feeds him 

Resdfailioii of Haaiuiton Post, No. 20, 
Aaoricon Legioa, BdtiMoro, Mi. 

EXTEMSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 

or MAKTLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24,1947 
Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following resolution * 
Whereas we are entering a period when our 
country and the whole world must Intensify 
efforts to create conditions for lasting peace, 
social advancement, and economic rehabili¬ 
tation and progress, and 
Whereas more than ever it will be a period 
when tbe cltisen and the organizations be 
works through must set broad policies foi 
guidance and specific steps by which these 
policies may be effective, and 
Whereas freedom, as world events have 
taught us, isn’t free like the air we breathe 
It isn’t from everlasting to everlasting. It 
was won by bitter struggle, and it can be 
lost with tragic ease, IX we Americans take it 
for granted; and 

Whereas the lesson of our time is that 
freedom must be earned, in each generation, 
by our integrity and ability as citlaens 
Either we continue to earn It, or we shall 
wake up some morning to find it has slipped 
through our fingers, as it slipped through tbe 
hands of so many other people of the world 
A dictatorship will have taken it from us, 
and 

Whereas it is time for us to begin talking 
about what we are going to do about world 
rehabilitation—and about the threat of com- 
mimism. It is time for us to begin talking 
about what we will do to make the JImerican 
system of free enterprise an unbeatable com¬ 
bination of free and happy people living In n 
world of peace—which we have molded, and 
Whereas the members of the American 
Legion have a tremendous stake In national 
and world affairs by virtue of having served 
their country In two World Wars and have 
a right to demand that our Representatives 
In Congress Interest themselves in sound 
legislation In connection with problems con¬ 
fronting our Nation; Be it therefore 
Resolved, That Hsunllton Post No. 20 of 
the American Legion, Department of Mary¬ 
land, at Its meeting held at Baltimore. Md, 
Friday, November 21, 1947, go on record as 
insisting that our Representatives In Con¬ 
gress from the State of Maryland remember 
their oaths upon taking office, and be ag¬ 
gressive in their efforts toward the formation 
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Of luch laws as will further the objectives 
listed above: and be It further 
Besolvei, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members In Congress from the 
State of Maryland, to the American Legion. 
Department of Maryland, and to the press 
in the city of Baltimore. 

(Resolution was adopted unanimously ) 


Letter of Philip Murray 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks. I Include 
a constructive letter received from Philip 
Murray, president of the Congres.s of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations, which I assume 
every Member of the Congress has also 
received. The letter of Mr. Murray is 
worthy of deep consideration of every 
Member. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Washington. D C., November 11, 1947 

My Dear Congressman The American 
people arc today gicctlng with fervent prayer 
the news that Congress Is scheduled to re¬ 
convene In special session Theirs Is a 
prayer that this sc.ssion may take construc¬ 
tive and immediate action in the grave crisis 
which produced the emergency call 

At home American families face with de¬ 
spair the specter of uncontrolled food prices 
canylng neccEsltler, of life beyond the grasp 
of the people They face a thieat of rent 
gouge in a period of critical housing short¬ 
age. They are overwhelmed by a picture of 
record profits while the savings of the com¬ 
mon people are depleted 

When Individual meat-packing companies 
double and triple their net Income In a sin¬ 
gle year, when the textile industry is earn¬ 
ing more than in any previous period In its 
history—all this while the American people 
are compelled to feed their families on less 
than adequate meat lations because of high 
price levels and aie compelled to curtail their 
clothing purchases for the same reason- 
then we arc entitled to look to Congress for 
couiageouB action and not fur the farcical 
procedure of widespread hearings to di.'cover 
whether the cost of living has gone up 

In the name of common humanity, In the 
name of the children whose diets arc af¬ 
fected by curienl food costs, In the name of 
the housewives whoso living budgets have 
been slashed, I urge that you exercise your 
leadeiEhip In Congress for the immediate 
Institution of clear and strong measures to 
set and hold prices at a point within the 
reach of the American people by 

(1) Reestablishing price control and ra¬ 
tioning of food, clothing, and other necessi¬ 
ties of life 

(2) Instituting a tax program to recapture 
speculative and excess profits 

(3) Eliminating margins on the grain ex¬ 
changes 

(4) Conducting an all-out attack upon 
monopoly and Its attendant artificial cur¬ 
tailment of production, creation of scarcity 
for profit, artificial spiraling of prices and 
general strangulation of our economy. 

This fight against hunger and privation 
at home is part and parcel of the urgent 
struggle against hunger throughout the 
world. Needy people everywhere deserve 
and must be given relief. We must help 
them to feed and clothe themselves, not 
merely as a gesture of humanltarlanlsm but 


also because we must recognize that hunger 
In any part of the world is a threat to the 
peace and security of all the world. 

These people must be helped freely, un¬ 
grudgingly, without discrimination, and 
without attempt to use their need and our 
aid as a means of coercing free but needy 
people In the exercise of their rights of Inde¬ 
pendence and self-government or to fan the 
flames of civil warfare. 

The American people are fully prepared to 
support their leaders In a flght at home and 
abroad against the enemies of all the world— 
hunger, cold, homelessness, and privation. 
We cannot win this flght on one front alone. 
If we undertake to furnish relief abroad and 
fall to control our domestic price levels, then 
every dollar which we elect to use for aid 
abroad may result in the actual delivery of 
only BO cents* worth of food abroad 
With all the sincerity at my command, I 
urge and plead that all parties in Congress 
and all groups within all parties sot aside 
their political differences In a common en¬ 
deavor rising above party politics to reduce 
living costs at home Immediately and to 
deliver food to starving people abroad im¬ 
mediately. 

Sincerely yours, 

Philip Murray, President. 


Court-Martial the Brass—Don’t Discrim¬ 
inate Between G1 and General 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OF TENNESbEB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr EVINS. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
desire to include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch dated November 
21, 1947, entitled “Scoundrel in Uni¬ 
form ’’ 

The disclosures by the Senate War In¬ 
vestigating Committee of the fraud and 
corruption practiced by Major General 
Meyers has shocked and startled the peo¬ 
ple of America This gro.ss deceit and 
scandal has brought dl.scredlt and dis¬ 
grace upon a high-ranking oflQcer of the 
Army and greatly Impaiied the prestige 
of our Army Air Forces. 

As is well said by this editorial, so far 
as the American people are concerned 
prosecution cannot begin a minute too 
soon. Prosecution should Include not 
only action by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice for income tax violation but also 
stringent court-martial proceedings. 
The latter, not only for fraud and cor¬ 
ruption, but also for tending to reflect 
discredit on the millions of American 
soldicns who served with honor, those 
who died defending the principle of 
honor and the right, while a ranking 
officer sought personal gain and enrich¬ 
ment, thus bringing discredit upon the 
uniform of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial raises some 
question as to whether or not the mili¬ 
tary authorities have the right to try this 
general oflQcer. There should exist no 
reservations regarding Jurisdiction of the 
department of the Army to try this case. 
Should an enlisted man, a QI, have even 
been suspected of an offense, however, 
minor, he would quickly have been court 


martlaled. There should be no dis¬ 
crimination in bringing to book offenders 
whether they be GI’s or generals. There 
should be no whitewashing of this case. 
Although this oflQcer is retired from the 
Army, court-martial Jurisdiction to try 
him exists and has not terminated by 
reason of his retirement. 

Courts martial; Jurisdiction; termination* 
The general rule la that court-martial juris¬ 
diction of officers, cadets, soldiers, and others 
In the military service of the United States 
ceases on discharge or other separation from 
the service and that Jurisdiction as to an 
offense committed during a period of service 
thus terminated Is not revived • • • 

There are, however, some exception* (1 Juris¬ 
diction ns to certain cases of fraud and cm- 
bcijzlement Is not terminated by discharge 
or dismissal. (Manual for Courts-Mortlal of 
the Army, par 10, article of war 04 ) 

Article of war 94 provides. In part, as 
follows* 

Frauds against the Government: Any 
person subject to military law, who, being 
guilty of any offenses while In the military 
service of the United States, • • • and 

(thereafter) receiving his discharge or his 
dismissal from the service, shall continue to 
be liable to the Army and held for trial and 
sentenced by a court martial In the same 
manner and to the same extent as If he had 
not received such discharge or dismissal. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SCOUNDREL IN UNIFORM 

At last a good piece of nows has come out 
about money-grabber Bennett E Meycis, re¬ 
tired major general, who used his high posi¬ 
tion as Air Force deputy procurement chief 
to enrich himself The Department of Jus¬ 
tice will ask for Meyers’ indictment on In¬ 
come-tax violations Attorney General Tom 
Clark says the Government will start prose¬ 
cution proceedings as soon as the subcom¬ 
mittee is through with him 

So far as the American people are con¬ 
cerned prosecution cannot begin a minute 
too soon They have been both humiliated 
and fired to anger by the dtsclosurcs of 
Meyers' many Inside deals on wartime con¬ 
tracts The parade of witnesses shows that 
he did not stop at bchlnd-thc-scencs stock 
operations and orders to companies In which 
he was financially Interested He set up 
dummy officers with phony salary accounts 
so he could rake In big sums He tried Just 
about every slick angle that occurred to his 
greedy brain. 

The Federal Government should hit Meyers 
with everything the law allows. Income-tax 
prosecution should be only the start of It. 
While the Department of Justice Is searching 
to see what else It may hold this bird to 
account for. the War Department should bo 
combing Its regulations concerning ways to 
punish this retired officer 

Although only 52. Meyers retired August 
31, 1046 The cause was physical disability. 
This fact, taken with the passage of more 
than 2 years, may make It impossible to 
recall him to active service for court-martial 
proceedings It is hard to believe, however, 
that the Army cannot bring Meyers to hook 
If It sets out to do so He draws retirement 
pay to the extent of ?650 a month. There 
certainly must be conditions under which a 
pension can be stopped. 

If the testimony given to the Senate War 
Investigation Subcommittee stands up—and 
the witnesses who have told of loans to 
Meyers In exchange for war contracts and 
the Income set-ups refuse to be shaken— 
then Bennett E Meyers was a saboteur of the 
American war effort At a time when young 
Americans were dying for their country, this 
scoundrel was filling his purse, his bank 
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account and hla loCkbos baoause of oflictBl 
knowledge. 

When a group of Purple Heart veterans 
went to the Meyers hearings, one of them 
spoke words that would have done for mil¬ 
lions of veterans. **We heard lots of gossip 
about civilian war profiteers.^' said T/8gt. 
Herman Oretsky, who was injured in the 
Battle of the Bulge. **but someone in the 
Army->you didn’t expect that." 

Bennett Meyers was a long way from the 
Battle of the Bulge, but he was right up front 
in the thrust for the bulging bankroll. 


Carl R. Gray, Jr., New Adminiilrator of 
Veterani’ Affairs 


EXIT9I6ION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 

or MIMNSSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav, November 24, 1947 

Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker. President 
Truman has appointed Mr. Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., as Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. Mr. Gray lives in 
my home city, and I have known him for 
many years. He is a competent and ex¬ 
perienced business executive and has 
served with distinction in responsible 
military assignments in both World 
Wars. He is highly regarded and re¬ 
spected by his friends and neighbors who 
know him best. 1 feel confident that he 
will discharge the duties of this office 
with fairness, with intelligence, with dis¬ 
patch. and with marked success. 

Mr. Gray has had wide experience in 
the field of business. Presently he is 
serving as vice president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway System with 
headquarters in St. Paul, Minn. He is 
the illustrious son of a former president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. He has 
held important executive positions with 
large and successful business organiza¬ 
tions of the country In the field of whole¬ 
saling. retailing, and banking. He is a 
man who has a reputation for getting 
things done. 

His military career has been as suc¬ 
cessful as his business life. During World 
War n he successfully directed our far- 
flung military railway services in North 
Africa, Italy, and on the European con¬ 
tinent. Previously he served with dis¬ 
tinction in World War I and rose from 
the rank of captain to that of colonel In 
the military engineers. For his part in 
World Wars I and n he has been awarded 
many decorations from his own and 
foreign governments. Presently he is 
serving as president of the Society of 
American Military Engineers. 

Mr. Carl R. Gray. Jr., has been closely 
identified with the dvic progress of the 
city of St. Paul. In return for his com¬ 
munity efforts he was rewarded by the 
citizens of that city by being chosen as 
“king” of the famous Bt. Paul Winter 
Carnival. This is an outstanding civic 
activity known throughout the Nation. 
St. Paul is the winter sports center of the 
United States. 

Mr. Gray brings to his new office the 
fruits of many years of executive ex¬ 


perience and close association with mili¬ 
tary life. He is eminently quallfled to 
administer the huge veteran-aid program 
involving some eighteen million veterans 
at an annual budget cost of almost eight 
billion dollars. 

I predict that Mr. Gray will enjoy an 
outstanding tenure of office. President 
Truman has manifested a high degree of 
intelligence in having chosen Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., as the new 
Administrator of Veterans* Affairs. 


Justice for Poland 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

or MAeSAClTDSXTTB 

IN TBOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include therein an excellent ad¬ 
dress recently made by the Honorable 
Arthur Bliss Lane, former Ambassador to 
Poland, over Station WSRR, Springfield, 
Mass., on the “Justice for Poland’* pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr. Lane speaks with authority and 
knowledge and his remarks warrant 
careful consideration. It is clear that 
until the great injustice being presently 
visited upon Poland is corrected, there 
will be no confidence anywhere that our 
Nation and our wartime allies really in¬ 
tend to work for a democratic world. 

The address follows: 

Some 6 months ago I returned from Poland, 
where I had served as American Ambassador 
since July 1946. 1 returned because, con¬ 
trary to the Yalta and Potsdam decisions to 
hold free and unlettered elections, a fraudu¬ 
lent election had been held In Poland on 
January 19, 1947. I felt that I could no 
longer conscientiously remain accredited to a 
Government which bad established itself 
through the flouting of its solemn interna¬ 
tional obligations. And, furthermore, 1 
wanted to be able to teU the story of the 
tragedy of Poland without any diplomatic 
restrictions on my speech. 

The Poles, who had endured almost 6 years 
of Gestapo terrorism, were from the very mo¬ 
ment of their expected liberation In 1944 
compeUed to undergo the same police-state 
treatment at the hands of their so-called 
Soviet allies, who were determined at all 
costs to destroy every organized nationalistic 
element within the country. The valiant 
underground army, which had rendered such 
an important service to the Allied victory, 
was the flrst to be purged. After exhorting 
the Warsaw underground, through the Mos¬ 
cow radio on July 29,1944, to start an insur¬ 
rection against the Nazis, the Soviets did not 
give the assistance which they had promised. 
Suddenly they termed the Insurrection an 
adventurist undertaking They even refused 
permission, until it was too late, for United 
States Army planes to land on Soviet terri¬ 
tory after dropping supplies to the insur¬ 
gents. The Soviets permitted this glorious 
insurrection to be suffocated. Why? Be¬ 
cause its success would have meant that the 
communistic Committee of National Ubera- 
tlon, chosen by the Kremlin and then funo- 
tlonlz^ in Lublin, was not to be the nucleus 
of the future Polish Ooverment. It was a 
heartless, ungrateful decision. It showed 
plainly ttiat the Soviet Government was still 


pursuing its pdUoy of September 19S9. which 
it made Jointly with Hitler, to destroy the 
Independence of Poland. Once the insurrec¬ 
tion coUapsed after 08 days of glorious flgbt- 
Ing in the face of overwhelming Nazi odds, 
the Nazis took vengeance, as the Soviets 
knew they would. After moving the Warsaw 
population to a concentration camp at 
Pruszkow and elsewhere, the Nazis fired the 
city with incendiary bombs. Warsaw was 
destroyed block by block, house by bouse. 
Only those buildings which housed the Nazis 
were spared. 

The Red Army entered Warsaw on Janu¬ 
ary 17. 1946, followed by the secret police 
and the Lublin puppets, who had already 
been recognized as the Government of Poland 
by Stalin, despite President Roosevelt’s ear¬ 
nest request to await the Crimean Confer¬ 
ence. Not only did the Red Army drive out 
the Nazis to the west, but it deported to the 
east those Poles who were considered to be 
an element of opposition to Commimlst to¬ 
talitarianism. And the Lublin puppets who 
profess to be patriotic Poles and who claim 
today to be sovereign government, slgpied a 
pact with the Soviets permitting them to de¬ 
port to Russia those Poles who were Judged 
to be dangerous 

As a result. In March 1946 16 Polish politi¬ 
cal leaders who had distinguished themselves 
in the imderground fighting the Nazis were 
arrested and deported to Russia, where they 
were convicted of the oddly named offense of 
diversionary activities. Thus was broken up 
an important nationalist element within the 
country. From that time on, the Russian- 
educated secret policy in Poland little by lit- 
tie firmly secured control over the entire 
country. This Is the normal means of the 
dreaded police 

Finally a so-called provisional government 
of national unity was formed In Moscov in 
June 1946, Including within its numbers 
some democratic leaders from Poland and 
from London. The United States recsognlzed 
this government. But the democratic lead¬ 
ers never had a chance. It was soon appar¬ 
ent that the Communist minority in Poland 
Intended to rule the country with or with¬ 
out the aid of the Red troops in the country. 
It would be only a matter of time before the 
opposition would be obliterated. At the time 
we did not know whether It would be through 
arrests. Red army violence, or fraudulent 
elections Actually It was through the in¬ 
timidation of the voters by threat of impris¬ 
onment, loss of Jobs, homes, and ration cards, 
through the suppression of freedom of speech 
of the opposition by denying newsprint and 
radio time, and through the deliberate vio¬ 
lation of the election laws by not permitting 
the opposition to participate in the count¬ 
ing of the ballots As a result, the Polish 
Peasant Party, comprising well over 80 per¬ 
cent of the total electorate, won only 28 out 
of 444 seats in Parliament. 

And if by chance you might feel that I 
have exaggerated or misstated the situation 
In Poland, let me point out that in Hungary 
we have Just had an almost exact replica of 
the Polish elections with the Communist 
minority gaining control of the government 
machinery through voting fraud and pre¬ 
election intimidation. The only difference la 
that in Hungary a Soviet general with his 
army is In control, while In Poland the 
armed forces, secret police, and mllltla are. 
for the sake of appearances, In Polish uni¬ 
forms. Nevertheless they take their orders 
from Bierut, Berman. Sypcbalaki, and Rad- 
klewlcz—all of whom are Soviet stooges. In 
Bulgaria you have read of the recent arrest 
and sentencing to death of Petkov, the leader 
of the arrorlan party. Here again Is proof 
of the Soviet aim to destroy all elements 
representing democratic strength. The 
Soviet army in Bulgaria is assurance that 
this aim will be fulfilled. 

I speak to you all today as friends who, like 
myself, have a deep love for Poland and the 
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Polish people. But t^merlly I speak to you 
ae American cttisens who. in the defenee of 
our own country and civilization, must re~ 
Ject emphatically all attempts of propaganda 
on the part of false prophets that commu¬ 
nism is not directed against our institutions. 
Recently, Wladislaw Klernik, a member of 
the Polish Peasant Party and former Minister 
of Public Administration, had the effrontery 
to say in the United States that the elections 
were free in Poland, that freedom of speech 
exists in the Sojm, and that Poland is not 
controlled by the Soviets. How does he then 
explain that his own party protested the 
fraudulent elections, that the speeches of 
Zygmunt Zulawski, an elected deputy on the 
Peasant Party list, were expunged from the 
CoNcxsssioNAi. Record; and that his party 
colleagues, Bciblorek and Kojdor, were myste¬ 
riously liquidated? Obviously Mr. Klernik 
wishes to retain the favor of the Communist 
ruling clique, so as to return to Poland. 

I warn you also of false prophets who come 
in the guise of diplomats preaching the de¬ 
sire of the Polish Government for friendship 
with the west, while that Government con¬ 
tinues to revile the United States for our re¬ 
fusing to contribute to the economic power 
which that clique desires for Itself rather 
than for the Polish people. I had warned 
the Polish Government a year ago of its 
short-sighted policy of hostility toward us in 
the light of its needs for assistance They 
do not seem to realize that they cannot eat 
the cake and have it too. 

I warn you of false prophets who. In cler¬ 
ical guLse, come to this country to bring 
about dissentlon In the Polish American 
community and who try to make apologies 
for the group which has trodden down all 
opposition by force and by fraud and which 
will when the appropriate moment comes, at¬ 
tempt to destroy religious freedom in Poland. 

And lastly, let me warn you of those mis¬ 
guided or malevolent Americans who con¬ 
done. under the guise of liberalism, the acts 
of tyranny of the Soviet-created police states 
In Poland. Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Bul¬ 
garia Yet they were among the most 
vociferous to condemn the same Nazi out¬ 
rages against the peoples of those unfor¬ 
tunate nations Tyranny Is tyranny, intimi¬ 
dation is intimidation, and murder is mur¬ 
der, no matter whether ordered by Hitler or 
by the puppets whom the Kremlin controls. 


Aid to Maine and Europe 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Novemher 24, 1947 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
when I returned from Europe at the 
completion of the Appropriations Armed 
Services Committee Investigation and 
study of conditions there and in the 
Middle East, I found many requests to 
speak before various groups in Maine to 
tell them what I saw and what I had 
found. I received these invitations with 
gratification because I was eager to tell 
the people of Maine these things—to re¬ 
port to them on my mission of having 
been their ears and eyes in Europe and 
the Middle East. I particularly wanted 
to ten them how what I saw and heard 
made me all the more proud that I am 
an AmericaDr-Anfl how humbly grate- 
full am thatl am-foctuoato enougb-to 
be an ilmorlcEn. 


I wanted to tell them—and I know that 
they wanted me to report—what the 
conditions are in Europe, not only be¬ 
cause of the threats and dangers created 
by conditions that I saw over there, but 
also to describe those conditions as ac¬ 
curately as possible—so that they, too. 
would be as proud and as grateful to be 
Americans after hearing about the in¬ 
sufferable conditions over there. 

I went to Maine and started reporting 
at various meetings. My message was 
simple—it was that the conditions 
abroad were so bad as to constitute grave 
threats to our country and to permanent 
peace—and that these threats made it 
imperative that we act unhesitatingly to 
bolster our armed forces and to provide 
emergency aid to the people of Europe. 

But shortly after I had started my 
series of reports throughout the State, 
disaster hit Maine—the forest and field 
fires which destroyed whole towns and 
sections It was Maine’s greatest catas¬ 
trophe. I canceled the rest of my sched¬ 
uled reports so that I could do my part 
in Maine’s hour of crisis. I called Wash¬ 
ington for Federal aid. After I had done 
all that I could in Maine, I returned to 
Washington for conferences with the 
various Federal agencies to enlist all of 
the possible aid that I could for the 
Maine victims of the fires. 

Maine people were and are sympa¬ 
thetic to troubles of the people of Europe. 
But they have had their own disaster 
and troubles. They want to take care of 
first things first. 

Maine's loss took many forms. The 
immediate loss was suffered most by the 
people of southern and western Maine. 
Their loss was immediate for they lost 
their homes, their property, their live¬ 
stock, and those things by which they 
gained their livelihood. The greatest 
future loss was in eastern Maine, partic¬ 
ularly in the Bar Harbor area, where 
much of the summer vacation industry is 
located. Greater financial loss in this 
area was ihat of the summer residents. 
These summer residents are of such fi¬ 
nancial means that the loss of merely 
their summer homes is a financial loss 
rather than the loss of vital shelter, 
food, and health. But this is a future 
financial loss to Maine because these 
summer residents were sources of sub¬ 
stantial revenue. 

All of this was also a national loss, for 
the forests of Maine are one of our Na¬ 
tion’s foremost resources. We could ill 
afford this timber loss in the midst of 
our housing and lumber shortages and 
ever-increasing prices that stem from 
shortages. 

Maine’s disaster and Europe’s plight 
have much in common. The fires that 
destroyed so much of our forests, towns, 
and property were the result of atmos¬ 
pheric conditions of extreme dryness, 
caused by a long drought and shifting 
winds, and by lack of preventive meas¬ 
ures and lack of facilities with which 
to fight the fires. Once the fires started, 
it was practically impossible to stop them. 
Men worked frantically to stop a fire and 
save a town only to find that other fires 
started In other places and that con¬ 
stantly shifting, wlnds^lafttlien unm- 
pared to fight the fires In several 


directions. The result was that forests 
and towns were levelled by the fires. 

Symbolically, such a fire swept across 
Europe and the Pacific in World War n. 
That fire was ^ar. European conditions 
now are such that the fire of communism 
can sweep across Europe and ultimately 
create a third World War. Like the 
drought-stricken dry fields and forests 
of Maine, which were ideal fuel for fire, 
so are the hunger-stricken people of 
Europe an Ideal fuel for the fire of ;!om- 
munism. The hunger drought of Europe 
must be eased lest the fire of communism 
spreads, for Just as Maine had its shift¬ 
ing physical winds, so does Europe have 
its shifting political winds—political 
winds that are so delicately balanced 
that they may at any time turn from 
the direction of communism to democ¬ 
racy or from democracy to communism. 
Just as physical fires began at many 
places in Maine. ,so are smouldering 
political fires interspersed throughout 
Europe ready for open flames if fanned 
by Europe’s shifting political winds and 
fed by Europe’s hunger drought. 

Just as Maine must now tighten up on 
its fire prevention measures and ^ght 
the carelessness of smoking and making 
campfires in the forests and fields, 
whether working or hunting—and just 
as Maine must augment its fire-fighting 
equipment and expand its fire warden 
staff—so must similar measures be taken 
to fight the spread of communistic fires 
in Europe. Our forests and fields in 
Maine needed rain—something that man 
could not produce. But Europe’s hunger 
drought needs food—something which we 
can provide and thus avoid the fire of 
communism. Let Maine be a lesson to 
us and let us take the necessary pre¬ 
ventive measures unhesitatingly while 
we can now slop communism in Euiope 
Let us do it now when it costs far less 
to prevent destruction than later to re¬ 
build that which has been destroyed. 
We cannot let false economy eliminate 
our necessary preventive measures. 

But let me make myself clear. The 
United States cannot be a permanent 
Santa Claus—it cannot foster and 
finance a world WPA, a permanent world 
dole program. Charity can be carried 
too far lest the other nations of the 
world become financial wards of the 
United States and their people perma¬ 
nently supported from our own money 
through the perpetuation of high taxes. 

In this respect, the people of Europe 
can well follow the example of the 
people of Maine—and this is the most 
important part of my remarks and the 
matter on which I have the deepest con¬ 
viction. The people of Maine have been 
victims of the fire disaster. They have 
received help from outside of the State— 
from the Federal GdVernment—and they 
are most grateful, not only for that aid, 
but more particularly in the prompt 
manner in which Federal agencies re¬ 
sponded. But they want no more aid 
than is absolutely necessary. The 
people of Maine pride themselves in 
their ability to take care of themselves— 
in not being a drag on anyone. We of 
Rifting are taught from infancy to be 
nhnritfthlni hut we are also Uuight to 
help eorselves and to be thrifty. Wasto 
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is not tolerated In Maine. Independence 
and maximum self-sufficiency are em¬ 
phasized in my State. 

In applying our aid to Europe, we must 
make it quite clear to the European 
people that this is only emergency aid 
and that it is solely for the purpose of 
helping them get back on their feet. 
Xrue—we must give them food until they 
can start planting their own fields. But 
we must tell them that they have a spe¬ 
cific time and amount beyond which 
that aid will not be forthcoming. They 
must be told that they will be expected 
to be thirfty—that they wfil be expected 
to help themselves—^that by a certain 
time they will have to produce for them¬ 
selves—that waste will not be tolerated— 
and that there will not be a dole. We 
should send food only until such time as 
they can begin to harvest their own 
crops. In the meantime, we should con¬ 
centrate on sending farm equipment 
rather than food, after the Initial period 
of emergency. 

In other words, my main point on the 
European aid and America’s message to 
the people of Europe in aiding them Is 
that they must be told in very clear 
terms that they must work for American 
aid—that there is a definite limit to the 
amount of aid we can furnish because 
we have our own troubles and our own 
problems at home, such as Maine’s fire 
disaster, which we must take care of. 
This is the firmness that we need In the 
administration of the program. It is not 
an undue firmness or an un-American 
firmness. It is truly an American firm¬ 
ness for we require of our own people the 
same degree of work and cooperation as 
a prerequisite to granting aid. In other 
words, we ask no more of the Europeans 
we aid than we do of the Americans we 
aid. We ask them both to work for 
that aid. 


The Late Hon. Raymond S. Springer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
indeed a profound shock to me to learn 
that death had called our colleague, Ray¬ 
mond Springer, whom I considered one 
of my close personal friends during all 
the time I have served in Congress. 

My first service was with him upon 
the House Judiciary Committee. There 
he demonstrated that he was a thorough 
student of the law. .He had the type of 
judicial mind which made him as highly 
respected by the bar and the Judiciary 
as he was by his colleagues in Congress. 

He was preeminently qualified and 
fitted as a Member of Congress in these 
difficult times for he was an intense 
patriot and a student of our American 
form of government and possessed the 
training, background, and intellectuality 
wlilch makes for the highest type of na¬ 
tional legislator. It was natural for 
him to approach a legislative problem 


thoughtfully, to study and analyze it and 
to arrive at his Judgments carefully, and 
I know of no Member of the House who 
was more conscientious about his duties 
and multitudinous responsibilities to bis 
district and to the Nation. 

Those of us in Congress who admired 
his sterling qualities, treasured his 
friendship and who sought his counsel 
and advice, share with his family and 
his friends the loss which we sincerely 
and deeply feel in his death. 

For a tireless, conscientious, and most 
able public servant, we reverently ask, 
’"Eternal rest, grant unto him, O Lord.” 


President More Interested in Shortage of 
Bureaucratic Power Than in Work 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by David 
Lawrence is very illuminating, and de¬ 
serves the serious consideration of this 
Congress. 

He clearjy shows that the President is 
more Interested in the shortage of bu¬ 
reaucratic power than he is in work 
shortage. 

The public is demanding that Congress 
decrease the number of bureaucrats on 
the Federal pay roll. But the President 
apparently not only wants to keep all of 
the bureaucrats on the pay roll who are 
now so expensive to the taxpayers, but 
he wants to increase that number by set¬ 
ting up a new group to control the activ¬ 
ities of our people. Mr. Lawrence’s 
arUcle follows: 

Truman’s Talk—^Powsb SHoaTAOB Bothers 
Him More Than Lack or Production 
(By David Lawrence) 

Washington, November 19—All possible 
remedies except the principal one were rec- 
onunended by President Truman in his mea- 
eage outlining proposals to Sight Inflation. 

The principal remedy, of course, is In¬ 
creased production. In a message of many 
thousands of words, Mr. Truman gave only a 
single sentence to this tmderlylng difficulty 
In an Inflationary era—a work shortage. 

For everybody who knows anything about 
inflation knows that It is the lack of gooda 
and the oversupply of purchasing power that 
bids up the prices of scarce articles. Like¬ 
wise. prices come down only when the supply 
of products exceeds the demand. 

Mr. Truman talked about the rise In indus¬ 
trial prices and made a reluctant confession 
that wages really have had something to do 
with the rise in prices. Up to now he has 
been Inclined always to use the argument 
that high prices were due either to the end¬ 
ing of OPA or to the failure of indiutry to 
absorb rising costs without increasing prices. 
Mr. Truman in his message spoke of getting 
all sorts of authority and power which he 
promised not to use unless absolutely neon- 
sary. He intimated that voluntary controls 
wotdd be more effective if the Qovenunent 
held the club of legal controls over the heads 
of business, labor, agriculture, and con¬ 
sumers. 


This is R rathor haRardoua undertaking be- 
ORUse so flORiw businesses and industries are 
mterrMated. If one la controlled and the 
other is not. all aorta of maladjustmenta 
arise. What is even more embarrassing is 
that the moment legal controls are imposed, 
black-market operations begin. 

Mr. Truman’s mesaage assumes a grant of 
authority by Ckmgress to permit the Chief 
Executive to threaten the return of controls 
whenever an Industry or group in business 
or labor grows recalcitrant and refuses to 
accept the mandate a committee or agency 
of government. 

It Is not likely that Congress will grant 
such unlimited or undefined powers. Con¬ 
gress has had some experience with wartime 
controls and knows the pitfalls. 

The real answer to inflation la Increased 
industrial production. Mr. Truman had only 
this to say about it in his entire message: 
“To expand induatrlal output, we need a 
long-range program to overcome basic short¬ 
ages In capacity and equipment.” 

This is a vague statement which avoids the 
real issue. The real barrier to increased pro¬ 
duction is that which has been imposed by 
the Government itself on overtime produc¬ 
tion. The wage-and-hour Uw. for example, 
places a penalty on increased production. 
Some means of allowing straight time to be 
worked above existing overtime schedules 
which are payable at time-and-a-half rates 
would do more to Increase production and 
bring prices down than any single proposal 
made in the Presldent’a message. 

The United States today is suffering not 
from a goods shortage but from a work short¬ 
age. The materials are available if workers 
were permitted to work longer each day to 
get them into the hands of processors. In¬ 
stead. in many businesses, there are six- 
hour days and 36-bour work weeks and the 
penalty of time and a half payable at high 
hourly rates is enough to deter production. 

The Republicans will certainly be derelict 
In their duty if they swallow the President’s 
program on inflation without accompanying 
it with some specific legislative standards 
for the exercise by executive agencies of such 
new control powers as are granted by Con¬ 
gress. Likewise the Republicans will be ciil- 
pable politloally if they do not sponsor an 
alternative program which removes the many 
barriers against increased production to be 
found in labor-union contracts All agree¬ 
ments that ban labor-saving devices and 
all provisions thereof that endeavor to cur¬ 
tail production might well have attention. 

It is unfortunate that the President did 
not deal with the work shortage but dealt 
only with the shortage of bureaucratic power 
which has been a source of great regret to 
the "planned economy” and Government- 
control folks hereabouts who sadly miss 
their wartime powers. Inflation is curable 
provided the President and the Congress 
care to avoid politics and give workers the 
incentives that will increase output. 


Jewish Homeland in Palestine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTAITVIW 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, when the eyes of the world are on 
this session of the United States Con¬ 
gress In our work to ward off starvation 
in Europe, it does not seem out of keep¬ 
ing for us to briefly note the oonduet of 
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our country's delegates to the United 
Nations, in a movement which last week 
threatened not only the accord which has 
developed within the assembly on the 
question of the proposed partition of 
Palestine, but also the ability of the pro¬ 
posed Jewish state to accept as immi¬ 
grants the more than 200.000 Jewish dis¬ 
placed persons who are at present in the 
camps of Germany, Austria, and on the 
Isle of Cyprus. 

These displaced Jewish persons look to 
Palestine as the land where they can 
rebuild their shattered lives and once 
more acquire the dignity that comes to 
human beings who live in a community 
where they are loved and respected. 

A subcommittee of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, which 
visited the assembly centers for Jewish 
people in both Germany and Austria re¬ 
cently, had this to say, and I quote: 

Taken over all, It seema to us fair to say 
that practically all the persons In the Jewish 
assembly centers In Germany and Austria 
wish more or less determinedly to go to 
Palestine The alternative to resettlement, 
namely, repatriation or absorption Into the 
German and Austrian communities, were In¬ 
vestigated The prevailing reaction among 
the persons questioned, many of whom had 
returned to their former place of residence 
In order to trace relatives and property, was 
a refusal to repatriate The reasons given 
were based on growing anti-Semitism, In splto 
of admitted efforts by the governments con¬ 
cerned to check such a development, and an 
Incapability to start life again In a place 
haunted by the memories of endured horrors. 

Further on, the report has this to say: 

Although the morale in the centers Is high 
In the sense of this virtually unanimous and 
In many ways fanatical urge for settlement 
In Palestine, most opinions which wo heard 
agreed that the psychological state In gen¬ 
eral has deteriorated over the last year. 
Although superficially, some of the centers 
give the appearance of a kind of normality, 
even including certain well-developed con¬ 
tacts with life outside, signs of strain and 
emotional Instability arc not far below the 
surface. 

It was with the hope of at last being 
able to alleviate the suffering of these 
people that the Jews of Palestine so 
willingly and hastily accepted the pro- 
po.sal of partition, although this proposal 
of the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine reduces to approximately 
one-eighth the land area accepted by the 
Jewish people for their homeland in 
Palestine. 

With the acceptance of the major 
principles of the UNSCOP majority re¬ 
port by the United States and Russian 
delegates, it seemed that the establish¬ 
ment of the Jewish National Homeland 
was at last about to become a reality. 
Then, last week, the United States dele¬ 
gation, working within the ad hoc com¬ 
mittee completing details of the parti¬ 
tion plan, suddenly proposed a further 
concession to the Arabs. They requested 
the removal of all that land in the Negeb 
lying below the 31st degree of latitude. 
This proposed removal of further land 
from the Jewish state would take be¬ 
tween 25 and 30 percent of the area 
granted them under partition as origi¬ 
nally submitted. It is this land In the 
Negeb on which the newly created Jew¬ 
ish state would have to depend In order 
Xem— Add.- 273 


to bring about the economic conditions 
which would make it possible for them 
to accept and absorb these displaced per¬ 
sons awaiting entry into Palestine. The 
explanation which our delegates gave for 
tiffs action was most feeble. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker. I would like 
to remind you that although this country 
was not a member of the League of Na¬ 
tions the Congress of the United States 
twice went on record as overwhelmingly 
endorsing the establishment of the Jew¬ 
ish Homeland in Palestine. Further, our 
Government in 1924 signed a separate 
pact with Great Britain in recognition of 
her mandate to create the Jewish Home¬ 
land in Palestine. 

The conduct of Great Britain in this 
connection is also depressing, in her re¬ 
lation to the acceptance of partition as 
suggested by the United Nations com¬ 
mittee which was set up at her own re¬ 
quest. Her refusal to cooperate by tak¬ 
ing part in a progressive evacuation of 
the mandated territory and in otherwise 
contributing to the solution of this prob¬ 
lem is deplorable. 

At such a time I cannot help but recall 
the words of our former and greatly 
admired Under Secretary of State, Sum¬ 
ner Welles, speaking before the Maryland 
Christian Palestine Committee. He 
said: 

In the annals of our modern civilization 
no greater wrong has been perpetrated than 
the attempt of powerful nations to proscribe 
the Jewish people We here In the United 
States must help to find the means of solving 
the Immediate problem now presented It 
must be solved In such a wav that In years 
to come. In the place of the Palestine that 
Is now rent with disorder end miseiy we 
shall see a Palestine which will be a model 
and example for the civilized community 
of nations. 

The removal of any further land from 
that left to the Jewish people by the 
original partition plan would make for¬ 
ever Impossible that hope presented by 
Mr. Welles. It would perpetuate the 
status quo in Palestine, of a small area 
Jewish settled and governed communi¬ 
ties, incapable of accepting immigration, 
or In any other way conforming to the 
concept of a national homeland. Ac¬ 
cordingly I feel I must voice the senti¬ 
ments of amazement and alarm I am 
informed my people in Louisiana, both 
Christians and Jews, feel at this action 
of our delegates, and I Join with them 
in the hope that we will revert to our 
historic policy and work for the creation 
of a real homeland for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 

Preiident’s Proposals Endanger Political 

Liberty and Economic Freedom in 
America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKZ.ABOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVB8 

Monday, November 24 .1947 

Mr. SCHWABS of Oklahoma. BCr. 
Speaker. I am Just in receipt of a com¬ 


munication from one of America's 
greatest economists. He has given me 
the benefit of his views, from which I 
have concluded that President Truman’s 
proposals endanger political liberty and 
economic freedom in America. I trust 
that the clear and convincing reasoning 
of this statement will be studied by my 
colleagues, and by all who may have the 
opportunity to read the following state¬ 
ment, which I quote: 

SOME IMPOBTANT CONSIDERATIONS AND ASPECTS 
OF THE SO-CAIilED MARSHALl, PIAN 

In reviewing the general problem of Euro¬ 
pean relief, we believe that several vitally 
important couslderatiouB should be urged 
upou the Congress of the United States: 

1. There has boon much exaggeration and 
misrepresentation regarding the extent and 
nature of "relief’* needed by European coun¬ 
tries The American people have been too 
much "sloganized” for political ends There 
Is too little knowledge of the comparatively 
low BtandEu-d of living normal to most foiclgn 
countries. 

2 Despite the fact that we are now in the 
third year of "peace”, the taxes being levied 
upon the American people by the Federal 
Government are still almost at the wartime 
high. 

3 Due largely to shortage of many Impor¬ 
tant commodities and manufactures for do¬ 
mestic use, prices have continually risen, 
until the cost of living of the American peo¬ 
ple la now at the highest level In modern 
times 

4 The continually advancing cost of living 
has been accompanied by an cver-lncreasing 
spiial of wages, which in turn have still fur¬ 
ther increased costs of production and selling 
pi Ices 

6 It should be obvious, therefore, that any 
future relief extended to foreign countries 
should be made In such a manner and with 
such safeguards as to protect our American 
economy in all reasonable rospecta, and to 
hold the burden upon the American tax¬ 
payer to the lowest practicable limits. 

6. It Is further obvious that the European 
relief problem Is of a twofold nature. 

(a) To provide immediate relief against 
hunger and disease 

(b) To assist !l»we f.'-ei-ii countries, If 
that Is deemed p'-.iCiK able bv the Congress, 
In rebuilding their destroyed capital goods 
so that they can a.s speedily as possible begin 
to be self-sustaining 

The Immediate task can be aided by out¬ 
side charity, the long-run Job can be done 
properly only by the unfortunate nations 
themselves. 

7 In this connection, It should be clearly 
recognized that every gift or loan on our 
part should be made under deUnlte stipula¬ 
tions and commitments on the pturt of the 
recipient countries that they will lor them¬ 
selves adopt and carry out those measures, 
whether legislative or economic, which will 
most speedily put them In a position to re¬ 
store their status as free and sovereign pow¬ 
ers among comity of nations. 

8 Insofar as possible and reasonable, the 
means of production should be furnished 
rather than finished goods. 

9. Wo also recommend that, rather than 
general credits to be used solely at the discre¬ 
tion of the recipient nations, we attempt. In¬ 
sofar as possible, to supply only goods and 
equipment which will serve a clear and defi¬ 
nite purpose In reconstructing the economies 
of the respective countries. 

10 In line with the foregoing suggestion, 
no relief of any sort should be extended to 
any nations which are under communistic, 
or radical socialist domination Further¬ 
more. any nation which, despite our assist¬ 
ance, turns Communist or falls under com- 
munlSwlc. or other radical or despotic domi¬ 
nation. should be stricken off our relief list* 
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11. In addition to the foregoing, the utmost 
care should be exercised by our Government 
to prevent any of our assistance by way of 
credits, goods for immediate consumption, or 
capital Roods from being siphoned off into 
any of those countries which aie under the 
communistic sphere of influence, or have 
forms of government opposed to our way of 
life 

12 Underlying all the foregoing sugges¬ 
tions should be the definitely expie^scd phi¬ 
losophy and piinclple that thcio cun he no 
real European recovery until the nationals 
of thoce countries go back to work This 
means long hours, hard labor, and great sac¬ 
rifice, v/hllc they arc building back the de¬ 
stroyed capital (Which originally required 
many geneiatlons to construct 

13 Any relief or loans granted should be 
only foi a period of 1 year, with reservations 
ns to later assistance contingent upon the 
fair pcilormancc of their obligations by the 
recipient countries 

14 Fu ther, we rospectf ■ ■* hat, 

in connection with the . " of 

immediate lellcf, it would be wise to con¬ 
sider whether such administration might 
more economically be put In the hands of 
well-recognized relief agencies, such as the 
Red Cross, the American Society of B’l lends— 
and on a voluntary basis, cupported by the 
free contributions of United States nationals 
and descendants of the leading foreign coun¬ 
tries now demanding relief 

15 Again, we lully recognize that, unless 
the vaiious parts of pro-Hltlcr Germany, In¬ 
cluding the agilcuitural East now held by 
Ruj.i,ia, are put together again, so that she 
can have a reasonably balanced economy as 
between raw materials, foodstuffs, and 
manufactuilng. no economic solution of the 
Euiopcan pioolem will be possible either 
now or ultimately 

Fu.ther, the middle European countries 
now held by Russia behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain have traditionally been the surplus- 
producing countries of Europe with respect 
to food-^tuffs (gram and livestock), many 
metals, lumber, petroleum, etc These coun¬ 
tries have. In turn, for long years before the 
war traded most of tnelr excess raw matei ials 
with western European countiies, particu¬ 
larly with Gcrmiiny, France, and England, 
for the manufactured products of these same 
countries Unless Russia withdraws her 
Btrannlo hold on these countries, and unless 
the normal prewar flow of trade in both 
directions is permitted, there can be little 
hope that the internal economy of western 
Euiope, Including that of Great Britain. can 
be reconstituted on a sound basis, no mat¬ 
ter hew much we mav assist them 

16 Pinally, the American Congress should 
clcaily Inform (he American public that, 
despite all the measures which have hither¬ 
to been proposed or will be proposed for al¬ 
leviating tlie buffering and hardship In Eu¬ 
rope. Iheie is. and from the very nature of 
the case can be, no assurance that the rest 
of Europe will bo kept from going commu¬ 
nistic. even despite our generosity 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize above 
ell the fact that, while trying to head off 
radicalism or totalitarianism abroad through 
our gifts and loanb, we must to the utmost 
avoid forcing upon our own people a more 
or less similar form of government to that 
which we are opposing, through price con¬ 
trols. restrictions, allocations, priorities, ex¬ 
port and pi eduction controls, etc, which 
many believe will be necessary, although ul¬ 
timately ruinous, if we are to continue to 
supply so large n proportion of our goods and 
services to Europe as in the recent past. 

If In the third year of peace, with a sup¬ 
posedly conservative political majority in the 
House and Senate, we shoxUd again impose 
wartime controls on the American economy, 
not only will our American institutions be 
undermined, but also It la highly probable 
that we shall not again In our generation 


enjoy any real political liberty or economic 
freedom in our own country. 

(Note Some are now s ugaesllng Ihiit we 
must give substantial iil(4 t.) C?l:l:'..i, al¬ 
though only a year or two ago, according to 
credible reports, on the recommendation of 
General Marshall, we stopped helping China 
because Chiang Kai-shek would not make 
terms with the Communists in China. Now. 
the same General Marshall, as Secretary of 
State. Is asking for substantial and continu¬ 
ing European relief on the grounds that the 
spread of communism In Euiope will theieby 
be checked. Also, it may be fair to ask 
why European countries demanding “relief” 
do not first "spend" the man> billions of 
dollars of nssete and of earmaikcd gold 
and bank balances which they still hold in 
the United States ) 


Sound Advice 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include thciein 
an editorial from the November 17 isLue 
of the Fairmont West Virginian. Tills 
editorial endorses and sets out the high 
lights of an able and timely address made 
by our colleague, Representative Francis 
J. Love, before the Fairmont Life Under¬ 
writers’ Association: 

SOUND ADVICE 

We think the address Congressman Fran¬ 
cis J Love made before the luncheon meet¬ 
ing of the Fairmont Life Underwi iters* As¬ 
sociation last Piiday was a sound one, a 
timely one, and one filled with logic and 
reason 

It is time to think again about the New 
Deal idea of tax and tax and spend and 
spend 

Lo E pointed out that the American dollar 
Is the only monetary unit iii the world that 
still Is recognized as being worth something, 
but warned that unless something is done 
In the Immediate future to correct the 
shaky condition of our financial structure, 
the dollai will go down the long road with 
other monetary units In other countries 

Love recommended three things as pri¬ 
marily essential to the correction of our 
financial structure 

1 Further reduction in Government ex¬ 
penses 

2. A real reduction In income taxes 

3 Correction of our present foreign 
policy 

All thiee of these proposals will be fought 
by President Truman and other New Dealers 
They want no i eduction In Government pay 
rolls, for Instance, btcause taking persons 
off the pay loll might bo reflected at the 
polls at the next election. 

Truman and his like want no reduction In 
taxes at all, and certainly not in income 
taxes. They are forever seeking ways and 
means to make more taxes necessary 

And, of course, the present foreign policy, 
if any, will lead to more and more taxes. 
President Truman said the other day that 
aid to Europe would moan more taxes. 

On the matter of aid to Europe we think 
Congressman Love toqk a sound view, when 
he said to the insurance men in part: 

“All of us know that Europe has paid a 
terrific price and none of us would want to 
deprive starving people of food. However. 
Europe must not always continue to be a 


problem of relief. Europeans should have 
an opportunity as well as an incentive to 
work for themselves again. 

"It is my opinion, not only for the best 
Interest of the Europeans but also for our 
own domestic economy that there should bo 
a condition attached to any major aid to 
Europe in the future and that such condi¬ 
tion should be that European Imports are 
far in excess of then cj.poits which results 
in a poor monciary standard In turn, 
Europeans then want to use the American 
dollar to buy American exports which, carried 
to the present extreme, cause our Uomefatio 
prices to ‘fck> rocket ’ 

"Before our domestic food prices, in par¬ 
ticular, can approach normality again, it Is 
vital that wc correct the cause. The major 
cause 01 the piesent high prices in this coun¬ 
try is laigcly duo to Ameilcan dollars loaned 
to Europe and spent for EUiopcans in our 
markets This situation must be corrected. 
Theic must be a definite policy of rehabilita¬ 
tion and icconstiuctlon in Europe, and the 
American clolLus that arc Ecnt to Euiope 
must be used to increase pioductlon in 
Euicpe so that Europe’s monetary sy.stem 
may be strengthened and also, so that 
European imports of food, in particular, from 
the United States will be substantially de¬ 
creased ” 


Statement of James F. Fitzgerald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24. 1947 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permw-sion to extend my remaiks, I 
include a statement sent to me by James 
P Fitzgerald, of Boston, Mass, as a re¬ 
sult of a visit recently made by him to 
certain European countries 
Prom my observations on my trip to Europe 
In feeptember 1047. on which I visited Eng¬ 
land, Fiance, Belgium, and Germany, the 
rebuilding of war-ravlshcd Europe and 
placing it on an cceiiumicallv sLiblc footing 
so that slie can stand on hei own two feet, is 
the greatest challenge to face the Amciican 
public 

It cannot be denied that If we are to win 
the peace we must take the leadership and 
woik out a plan to alleviate the suffering and 
feed the Etaiving of western Euiope The 
nations of Europe are looking to America as 
a beacon to guide them 
If we do rot go to the fore, the people of 
western Europe will join the Russian bloo 
since they have a wcll-oigauizcU piopaganda 
system, extolling the merits of the Russian 
way of life and condemning the democratic 
way of life It is only human that a staiving 
man is blind to realities and will grasp at 
anything that will stave off hunger 
In my opinion, wc are In a more piecarloua 
position than wc were from 1940 to 1943 when 
World War II was at its height The peace 
of the cntlie world Is at stake and unless 
America takes the Icadciship of the Western 
World, we shall lose the peace. 

I do not believe that the economic matters 
in Germany should be managed by the Amer¬ 
ican military as they are neither equipped 
nor qualified. I would suggest that there be 
set up on economic commiESion consisting of 
well versed, practical businessmen who would 
Inspire the disheartened and downtrodden 
and give them the incentive to be self-sus¬ 
taining. The motto "Work, work, and more 
work” should be Instilled into the populace. 
Let the military cope with the military 
problems. 
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However, do not misunderstand. I do not 
moan that the military authority should be 
In any way lessened or decieased On the 
contrary, I believe we should strengthen our 
military forces In the European zone. In 
my conversation with people in Europe, they 
stated that if the Russians so directed they 
could march through Euiope and to the 
English Channel within a week. 

The PicsMent should make a study of a 
group of expert economists and leaders and 
select the best qualified to aid the military 
In settling the problem of equipping Ger¬ 
many so that Geiman businoEs can develop 
between the rest of the world, thereby re¬ 
ducing our occupation costs which Is approx¬ 
imately $500,000,000. 

If Congress passes the Marshall plan, the 
money allotted to the various countries 
should bo managed similar to the way RFC 
funds are 

The aiding of these foreign countries will 
entail a great sacrifice on the part of every 
Amcilcan, but It Is the only way to attain 
pjece, and stabilize Europe in order to avoid 
v/ni with Russia If the people of America 
do not make the sacrifice, wo shall be held 
responsible for losing the peace as well as 
losing our own way of life 

I do not feel that I nm unduly pessimistic 
I nm just facing the facts I served in World 
War I in Prance for one and a half years 
and have made several trips to Europe be¬ 
tween the two wais, my last trip prior to 
World War n being In the late summer of 
1939 

The above observations are entirely my 
own without prompting from anyone 

James F. PirzcraALO 


Farm Commissioners Protest President’s 
Price-Control Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWA6E 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Noveriihcr 24, 1947 

Mr SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Prc.sident’s message be¬ 
fore the loint assembly ot the two Houses 
of Congress last Monday, November 17, 
the President recommended among other 
things that Congress “authorize con¬ 
sumer rationing on products in short 
supply, which basically affect the cost of 
living”; and that Congress further “au¬ 
thorize price ceilings on products in short 
supply, w'hich basically affect the co.st of 
living or industrial production, and to 
authorize such wage ceilings as are essen¬ 
tial to maintain the necessary price ceil¬ 
ing” Mr. Speaker, in simple English 
this means the President asked Congress 
to give him dictatorial power over the 
most essential items of food, clothing, 
and housing. Stripped of all its phrase¬ 
ology, it was a bid for power that the 
President had himself voluntanly re¬ 
leased months ago. It was a recommen¬ 
dation that OPA be revived or resur¬ 
rected from the dead and given new life. 

Mr. Speaker, In his message the Presi¬ 
dent further said: 

I am well aware that some of my proposals 
are drastic measures. 

They certainly were drastic. Every¬ 
one knows that we cannot be half OPA 
and half not OPA. The program is de¬ 


signed after the New Deal scheme of 
planned economy, which has been so 
thoroughly repudiated by the American 
people. We all can recall the regimen¬ 
tation and dictatorial powers of the 
executive department during the OPA 
days. The enforcement, regulations, 
and practices under the OPA set-up were 
similar to the Gestapo of the Hitler days 
in Germany. During the war the people 
tolerated such things, but. although the 
President has not issued his proclama¬ 
tion declaring the war at an end, in truth 
and in fact, these are peacetimes, and 
the people do not want a return to OPA 
regimentation and price controls. 

These drastic measures, as referred 
to by the President, met with violent op¬ 
position among the farmers of this coun¬ 
try. They know too well that they would 
be harassed perhaps worse than they 
were during the war years, when OPA 
governed their activities. As evidence of 
the attitude of the farmers on this sub¬ 
ject, and more particularly the attitude 
of the farmers with reference to the Pres¬ 
ident’s “drastic measuies,” proposed in 
his message to Congress last Monday. I 
am just in receipt of a letter signed by 
Mr J. E. McDonald, commissioner of the 
Department of Agriculture in the great 
D<.‘mocratic State of Texas People of 
Texas and the other agricultural sections 
of this country ceitainly do not want to 
see Congie.'=s reenact puce controls to any 
extent, and especially on farm commodi¬ 
ties and farm product.s Commissioner 
McDonald apparently felt so keenly his 
responsibility as commissioner of agn- 
culture of the State of Texas, that he 
wired the President his opposition to the 
President’s pioposed “drastic measures.” 
Mr McDonald’s lettei to me follows: 

Novfmeeh 10, 1947 
Congrebsman George B Schwabe, 

Howe Office Building. 

Wwtnnqion, D C 

Dear Congres..man Perhaps you will be 
IntelesLed In reading copy of telegram 1 sent 
President Truman yesierdav. giving Texas 
farmers’ views on his request for power to 
establish controls 
“Hou Harry S Truman. 

"President of the United States. 

"Wa'hington, D C 

“In reference to your uddicLS to Congress 
asking authority to fix prlcc.s and wages, may 
I brliiR the following to your attention 

“First, this means return of OPA. black 
markets, and tens of thousands oi Govern¬ 
ment bureaucrats This would mean return 
to conditions which upset our economy and 
helped bring that existing scarcity in many 
commodities and goods It would eventually 
result in our country having to Impoit iood 

“Second, despite existing shortages our 
country still lias the mtist plentiful supply 
of food, cheapest prices and best marketing 
system In the world This is proven by the 
fact that foreign nations who have price and 
wage controls are now asking that we feed 
and aid them. 

“Third, the only preventive against infla¬ 
tion is adequate production and economy In 
Government Therefore, agricultural and 
industrial production should be encouraged 
and not discouraged through price ceilings 

“Fourth, our country has never been and 
cannot be prosperous with low prices Fur¬ 
thermore, the national debt and taxes can¬ 
not be paid and the budget can never be 
balanced without a high price and wags 
level. 

“Fifth, the economic and the American 
way is equitable adjustment of wages of 
both labor and white collar workers to meet 


the cost of living and not through Govern¬ 
ment bureaucratic control 

“Sixth, we know a government docs not 
and cannot produce as this must be done by 
the people Therefore, we must not swap 
our liberty for Government control and 
regimentation It would be Inflnltely bet¬ 
ter for our people to suffer temporary in¬ 
convenience and privation than to lose our 
heritage of free and constitutional govern¬ 
ment 

“Free enterprise upon which this Nation 
was founded is functioning Our farms and 
factories are producing Let’s don L return 
to bureaucratic controls which mnv dcsliuv 
confidence, bring unemployment and tiiiow 
our Nation into an economic tallspin ’’ 
Sincerely yoturs, 

J E McDon\ld, 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Appaiently the commissioner of agii- 
culture of the State of Texas j.s not alone 
in his views, expi essed in his telegram to 
the Pre.sident on this subject, lor I am 
also in leceipt of a letter from Mr Math 
Dahl, tompoiary secietary of the Farm 
Commisr.ioneis’ Council, which is an 
organ)ZTtion compo-^ed of tht' commis¬ 
sioners of agriculture and other heads of 
agiiculture depai tmerits of the several 
States of this country. 

I quote Mr Dahl’s letter- 

November 21. 1947 
Hon George B Sciiwace 

Washington D C 

Dear Mr Rohvvabe. Although the special 
sesoion ol Congrens has been eullef] upon to 
deal With many pitfasiug problenui in a very 
limited spare of time, the Fnim Commis¬ 
sioner’s Council sineerelv hopes that some 
attention will bo riev^oted to a piogrjm of 
combatting food shoi tapes and high pi ices 
tlurugii in Clean'd eiTlcultUKil production 

It IS oui belief that only bv gieatly fX- 
pauduip our output of food and fiber tan this 
Nation meet the unpiceedented demand for 
Amenean farm commodities both nt home 
anti ub'oad At the bunie time we must 
eautioudv consider any prc'gram destrned to 
meet an immediate problem which does not 
take into account the lonp-iongc ettects it 
mnv have 

Right now we are serlouslv eoneerned over 
the Itiet that the number of rattle and hops 
on the Nation’s fanna Is constantIv declin¬ 
ing This can only mean that mmh less 
meat will be available during 1948 and the 
following year and also that its cost will be 
coiihideiablv higher 

High feed costs have accelerated the run 
of c.iLllc and hogs to market In near-record 
numbers and at lighter weights, hut this is 
not the only factor The continuous bai- 
rnge of cftlclnl propaganda from Wnshlng- 
ton-'-always confusing and often conflict¬ 
ing ~h is completely beluddlcd American 
farmers on the question of what is In store 
for them They are told that the prices of 
their products must be forced down, even in 
the face of constantly rising production 
costs They are threatened with regulation 
and regimentation of their markets Be¬ 
cause of those imcerlainties, they nre de¬ 
creasing their pioductlon at a time when 
they should be Increasing it to meet the 
heavy foreign and domestic demands 

The Farm Commissioners’ Council believes 
this dangerous trend can be reversed If Con¬ 
gress will assist by- - 

1 Easing the farm-labor shortage by 
recognizing that farm prices must be mnlu- 
talned at levels high enough to permit agrl- 
cultuie to compete with industry in the labor 
market 

2 Making more farm machinery available 
through encouraging labor and management 
to settle their differences without closing 
down farm-equipment plants 
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3. Assuring the farmer that he will not be 
burdened with further Government controls 
at either the producer or consumer level 

We earnestly hope thot the special session 
of Congress will consider every possible means 
of encouraging full farm production. 

Sincerely yoiurs. 

Math Dahl. 

Tempos at y Secretary, 

Mr. Spsaker, I am also in receipt of 
numerous other telegrams and letters 
from my district and other portions of 
the Middle West, voicing bitter protests 
against the President’s drastic measures 
and in.slsting that Congress refuse to fol¬ 
low the President’s recommendations 
with reference to price controls Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans alike, in over¬ 
whelming majority, expressed themselves 
freelv and frankly against such action by 
Congress Th.e President’s proposal cer¬ 
tainly has incited turmoil and resent¬ 
ment on the part of the farmers of this 
country His message has added to the 
confusion and perplexity of the farmers 
Suiely, he must have realized that the 
Members of Congress, who have the in¬ 
terest of the farmers at heart, will not 
support a progiam of such drastic meas¬ 
ures. Surely, wo all mu,t realize that 
agriculture is the most basic industry of 
GUI civilization. The plight of our farm¬ 
ers IS and always will be reflected through 
our economy If the faimers arc suc¬ 
cessful. happy end contonied, the rest of 
our Citizens usually arc But if the farm¬ 
ers are bewildci ed and confused and their 
future made uncertain by governmental 
and dictatorial regimentation, we may 
expect our whole economy to be in a state 
of turmoil and chaos. 


Keep Watch for Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS COTTON 

OF NEW KAMESHIRL 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPREiENTATTVES 

Monday, November 24. 1947 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by the Honorable Abe McGregor 
Goff, a Representative from Idaho, de¬ 
livered yesterday at the Washington Me¬ 
morial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pa., under 
the auspices of the Idaho State Society, 
DAR 

We who entered the Eightieth Con- 
gre.‘=s early recognized Mr. Goff's lead¬ 
ership and ability. During the first 
weeks of the session we elected him 
chairman of the Eightieth Club, which 
includes the 74 Republican Members who 
entered Congress this year. His subse¬ 
quent services in this body have amply 
justified our expectations. 

The speech which he delivered yester¬ 
day is a forthright statement. It is time¬ 
ly in that It applies the lessons of the 
past to the problems which we are today 
confronting on this floor. It is the creed 
of a soldier and a citizen. I felt that it 
should be inserted in this Record: 

KEEP WATCH FOH LIBERTT 

It is a great privilege to have this oppor¬ 
tunity to epeak to you today at this, the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Idaho State Sunday 


at Valley Forge. It Is particularly fitting that 
this beautiful religious service should be un¬ 
der the auspices of the Idaho State Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. and that the local sponsor Is American 
Legion, Post 385, an organization in which I 
am happy to claim membership since shortly 
after the First World War. I have been im¬ 
pressed by the stately service and by this 
lovely memorial chapel, dedicated to the 
noble Father of Our County. But more than 
that, I am awed and oveiwhelmed by the 
historic surroundings, so rich In tradition 
and steeped in memories of the unselfish 
patriots who auITercd In their frigid quarters 
hero the rigors of the winter of 1777 This 
Is my first visit to Valley Forge, and I am 
deeply conscious that I have walked on 
hallowed ground 

The State of Idaho, which I represent, 
played no part in the American Revolution 
It was not admitted to the Union until July 
3. 189P President Harri'-on signed the bill 
by \,'hich Idaho became the loi ty-third State, 
and only 5 States are youngci 0£ our 48 
States, Id.*ho Is among the largest In aiea. 
being twelfth In size With Wcchmgton and 
Oregon, it Is one ol the pi ovd trio compai.ing 
the Pacific Northwest, and while It has many 
hi^h mountains, it Is actually on the Pacific 
slope, and lies west of the main chain of 
the Rockies 

While the patriot army fought Its prim 
struggle that winter here, against hunger, 
cold, Irustratlon. and despair, the area that 
was to become the State of Idaho lay undis- 
turoed. spaiscly peopled only by the Nez 
Pcrces, the Cocur d’Alcncs, the BlacLicet, and 
smaller Idaho tribes of our American Indians 
It was a part of t.n illimitable uildernc'c, 
unknown and uno..plorcd Its snowy peaks, 
its high, rich, mountain \alleys, its tumbling 
streams and clear mountain lakco echoed 
only to the lordly buying of the elk and 
other vo'ces of the deep forest Fortunately, 
in this bustling, picscnt-day world, muen of 
that primitive beauty still remains In spite 
of tlie great productive irrigated farming 
areas of the southern plains of the Stale, of 
Its mines. Its lumber mills, and broad wheat 
fields in the northcin panhandle area, there 
still icmrins the laigcst stand of precious 
white pine timber in the woild While pave¬ 
ments of many a busy street leel the quick 
step of the worker, off on his morning jour¬ 
ney to ofllce or factory, or screech to the 
skidding tire of a bus, It Is still a new coun¬ 
try. and the pioneer tradition, only two 
gene* ations remoyed, is still fresh and strong 

But we possess a strong link with the 
founders of the American Republic Presi¬ 
dent Jererson, who had played so majoi a 
pnit In making articulate the basic longings 
and principles in every patriot’s brea.st, in 
the year 1804 dispatched Mcrlwethci LewLs 
and William CUiik to seek the Pacific Ocean. 
These two voung Aimy captains were both 
much too young to have rerved in the War of 
the Revolution The great uncle and foster 
father of Meriwether Lewis was a brother-in- 
law of George Washington, an outstanding 
patriot and munitions maker of Fredericks¬ 
burg, Va Lewis met Clark while fighting the 
Indians at the Battle of Fallen Timbers In 
conquest of the then Northwest, while under 
the command of Mad Anthony Wayne, one 
of Washlngtor . a* commanders at 
Valley Forgo V. .■ (' -k of pioneer Vir¬ 
ginia stock, had three older brothers in the 
Revolution, one captured at the battle of 
Germantown and who died as a result, and 
another was Gen George Rogers Clark, the 
conqueror of Kaskaskla and Vincennes 

The Journal of the expedition led by these 
two intrepid men clearly describes the coun¬ 
try through which they passed, their trail 
through Idaho, and the enthralling incidents 
of their trip and their return are thus pre¬ 
served. Their guide through Idaho was 
Sacajawea, who was bom in the Lehml Val¬ 
ley In Idaho, and whose father was a Bho- 


shonl Indian chief. Bhe was a brave, gentle, 
and patient Indian girl, who had been cap¬ 
tured by an enemy tribe In what is now Mon • 
tana when she had accompanied a paity of 
her own tribesmen who crossed the moun¬ 
tain to hunt buffalo. Later, during her cap¬ 
tivity, she married a Prench-Canadian trap¬ 
per, and joined the expedition when her 
husband was hired ns an Inteipreter. A 
dramatic and touching Incident oi the Jour¬ 
ney was the mceLlng of Sacalnwca with her 
brother, then a chief of tho Shorhonl She 
was a true heroine, whose presence won the 
fricndthlp of the Indians, and her name is 
honoied much in the land from th? Rockies 
to the mouth of the m^ghiy Columbia 

The wmtei of 1777 was the grim pailod of 
tho Revolution It was a time of wdespread 
diMlIusionment and almost of despair In 
spite of nil the hi ave and stirring statements, 
cnthuhiastically endorsed at the commence¬ 
ment of tho stiugglo, Independence and lib¬ 
erty soemed far oil, and people had begun to 
realize the foaiful Gacriflees necessary to at¬ 
tain their fieedom Today, ns then, many 
Amei cans ponder on wheihor, after all our 
struggles, r-fter the fearful cost of what on 
the srirfacc may fccni a fiultlcas victory, we 
should continue with resolution our struggle 
foi a battel WO’Id in a wai v/hich la ji Si. rs 
real as that winch existed to the labt flash 
of a .shell’s explosion The American Revolu¬ 
tion had a prcjlound effect on the future of 
human liberty The claGh of ideals in the 
pieacnt economic and Ideological conflict be¬ 
tween the two gieat divisions of our modern 
world are a put of the same sliugglc, c\ccpt 
on an infinitely lar:-cr tcalc Tiio next few 
years will tell whether the dark cloud of 
force, oppre s.on, end brutality will bJot out 
the sun wh'ch lightened the biov;s of the 
worla’B hopaful, enslaved millions Tho 
fctuirly foiindeis of oiu Nation gave libeity 
to one country—and lit the torch of tho 
Picnih Revolution 

Toe wo fcclc pence for tho woild The 
archiUcts of the revolution IiLd ficat vision 
Ours, in picpoition, muGt b-* even greater. 
The gr.’csiul chapel in which we nov/ nn- 
duct this inemoiial set vice la decheated to 
the everlasting honor of the illustrious Wash¬ 
ington Courageoua, etcadfasi, and pailcnt. 
General Wathington '’haled his soldier’s suf- 
feiing hcic, ever upheld by a calm faith in 
the Imperishable principles wmoh constitute 
the basic lights of man 

While Idaho li fai removed in time and 
dibiancc Iroin the onslnal Tiniteen Glutcs, 
we claim the came pioucl hciitrgc of liberty. 
In every houi of trial since Idaho’s admission 
to the Union. In all the fair days when there 
was work to ho done, ns our gieU Neilon hxs 
gone fcrwaid to Its destiny, Id**h ) has per- 
fcrm.cti its full thare Like a stinng young 
hOTFC, it h'’S arched Its inane and stepped 
more biisUy with each burden The entire 
University of Idaho corps of cadets marched 
off as a unit to the Spanish Wni Idaho’s sons 
and daughters, the sturdy toilers in mine and 
meadow, the lumberjack, the stockman, and 
tho Indian tribesman—none has failed you 
When tha Constitution needed a defender, 
when law and order sought a champion, we 
gave you Borah We share now with you, 
of tho glorious Thirteen, the responsibility 
to fashion a new world. 

Today, one government, one hard, ruthless 
cordon of bitter, godless men who sit in the 
Kremlin, has ripped our post-war world 
apart At tho council table of nations other 
voices may have seemed to be heard siding 
with the Russian Republics, but a child 
could detect the projections of tho ventrilo¬ 
quist as a satellite’s mouth has snapped open 
and dossed. \7c have seen Russian leaders, 
whom we so generously supported when In 
direst need, completely Ignore that help. 
There can be no question as to the quantity 
and extent of our aid to Russia in World 
War n. You know how we depleted our own 
natural resources, how our people toiled, 
sweat, and sacrificed producing war materl- 
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als. A large share of these materials was dis¬ 
patched in countless boatloads to this ally. 

Early In the spring of 1943, while a mem¬ 
ber of our armed forces in the Middle East, 
I stood In our airplane assembly plant In 
the stewing heat of Abadan, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, and saw Its vast produc¬ 
tion. At windswept Abwaz, I watched the 
long, loaded, lend-lease trains chugging 
northward, through that central Persian rail¬ 
road center Prom a plane, I watched the 
truck processions winding their way along 
the mountain defiles to Teheran, to go from 
there to the Caspian Sea All this was but 
a part of our aid The government to whom 
this was BO freely given deliberately con¬ 
cealed our help from Its people, because this 
fraud would best suit its ends The Rus¬ 
sian high command would permit no gen¬ 
erous feeling to be raised toward a country 
which could produce so vast an array of 
material by private enterprise The Inner 
party circle reasoned that questions might bo 
atked by the army private or the man on 
the street as to how such profusiorr could be 
possible In America where there existed pri¬ 
vate -capital 

Each one of you knows how the American 
military and naval effort was minimized or 
left unmentloned The ordinal y Russian 
citizen outside the inner high party errun- 
cilh knew nothing of our army's halt before 
Berlin, to give the advancing forces of our 
eastern ally the honor and gratification of 
entering the city in triumph According to 
the Kremlin, it was the formal Soviet entry 
into the war against Japan, the crumbling 
of the Japanese land forces before the all- 
conquering Red Siberian Army on the Asiatic 
mainland, which was the sole cause ol the 
suri'endei formalized in T okyo Bay 
We can pass over the Ingratitude We 
have almost become accustomed to that 
The studied effort to wreck the effectiveness 
of the United Nations, upon which all peace- 
loving people of the world had put such hope, 
18 infinitely of mure consequence We have 
seen our motives misrepresented and dis¬ 
torted. our leaders vilhfaed, and our Nation 
puhited as a greedy, sell-seeking giant, intent 
on domination o\rr the rest oi the world 
Each concession that we made at the confer¬ 
ences Immediately preceding and following 
the surrender of Germany and Japan only 
Increased the demands upon us Of course, 
wc should have been less gullible True, we 
should not have been taken in so ecubily We 
could have had u definite understanding 
when Russia's back was to the wall But it 
was not the first time that we sought no 
material benefit, nor failed to name a price 
for what wo freely gave. 

Then, long after the selfish arms of tire 
Sovlel were clearly unmasked—nay, brazenly 
and openly exposed—we took a firmer stnncl 
We have taken our stand against a tyranny 
equally os nieuacing to the world as the Axis 
regimes so latrly overthrown Voices have 
been raised in this country, urging that we 
make further conrcssions, that we return to 
conciliation at any cost We cannot tem¬ 
porize, we cannot concede, we cannot dis¬ 
avow principles before any govominont which 
rejects all reason We deal with leaders who 
pretend to their people that a military at¬ 
tack by us upon them is inevitable We 
cannot reason, we cannot cooperate, with 
such a group There is no middle ground 
when complete repudiation of our Bill of 
Bights is alone acceptable. They say that our 
system and their system cannot continue to 
exist in tlie same world Wc remember here 
at Valley Forge that men died because they 
believed In human liberty. And we also 
remember here that men came to Pennsyl¬ 
vania to escape tyranny 

To those deluded enough to counsel sub¬ 
mission. I repeat the words of Hiram Maun 
“No man escapes when freedom falls, 

The best men rot In filthy jails. 

And they who cried, 'Appease, appease,* 

Aie hanged by men they tried to please.’’ 


The very nature of a dictatorship demands 
a continuing struggle to bring other nations 
Into submission. I can see no other course 
if we have faith in our principles, than that 
we should stand by them steadfastly and be 
fully prepared to defend ourselves if at¬ 
tacked. We must be prepared to make sacri¬ 
fices to help those nations who need our aid 
and are willing to exercise some self-help 
It is an old, old struggle. 

Patrick Henry voiced in a church his de¬ 
fiance of a foreign force which sought to 
subjugate freemen. Unpleasant as the 
thought may be. I find no Incongruity in 
counseling, in this chapel dedicated to the 
noble Washington, steadfastness, patience, 
and preparation to defend ourselves, should 
that unwelcome necessity present itself 
Since all our altruistic actions and all nur 
attempts to promote a freer world have 
aroused only hostility, we mu.st hold to the 
course of firm determination in the right 
In every citizen's heart is the grim spectre 
of a possible armed conflict in the near fix¬ 
ture That attack need never come We 
shall never be the aggressor Dictators do 
not start wars unless convinced they can win 
We speculate with horror upon what might 
be the situation In the world today had the 
first atomic bomb been produced by the 
Soviet 

After all our confident predictions of 
world unity of a few years ago, what hope 
can I hold out for the future/ Dismal us 
the prospect sepm.s. there is still a factor 
which holds real promise 

Let me remind you that the instinct lor 
Individual Ireedoin, for pcisoiial liberty is 
Innate in every member ol the lium.ui fam¬ 
ily We know that there aie four Impulsis 
common to all mankind, no matter what his 
state Of civilization may be—first, man must 
satisfy his hunger, second he is determined 
to perpetuate his own kind, third, he recog¬ 
nizes a God or supreme being, and fourth, 
man has an innate yearning for Individual 
liberty In spite of every effort to mislead, 
restrict, regiment, and extinguish personal 
liberty, no matter how great the tyrannv. 
this yearning is bound to find its outlet 
No chain can bind, no piison can confine, no 
slavery subdue this innate uigc. natural to 
the human breast ns is its measured heart¬ 
beat No matter how complete seemed to 
be the subjugation under which men hnve 
been ground down, lliey Inne risen in free¬ 
dom Howevei lai distant the day, perhiii-s 
in the limitless sweep of Siberia, a lender 
shall rise who will kindle the cause of free¬ 
dom Stnely In this modern world millions 
of the Jnimnn family cannot be kept Indefl- 
nltclv in mental or physical bondage Edn- 
entton is a potent force to promote desire 
foi humuTi lights The world does move for- 
wnid It will continue to do so, in spite of 
the rilsis which now seems aliiK’st to over¬ 
whelm us If we did not believe this, we 
cotild not reverently and in peifect trust 
raise here at Valley Forge oui voice and 
spirit in words of suppllc atlon and of praise 
That trust has surtalucd Americans in othei 
times It will sustain us now 

One hundred .uid seveuU years ago. as a 
few dim lights glimmered tfiiough the daik- 
ness. some ragged sentinel, whose name has 
long since been fuigotteu, walked his lonely 
post Hitt weai y leet crunciicd the snow 
along an eaithwurk which sti etched on 
yondui hill. His then uuheiaided tusk was 
to keep watch lor liberty. Cozy, wann, and 
well fed, the Biltisli Army icsted In com¬ 
fort in Philadelphia. No enemy di.sturbed 
that ragged sentinel, but vigilantly he peered 
into the intervening darkness, ready to pro¬ 
tect his comrades from sudden attack. So 
may each one eff us In another day, faced 
with another danger, strong in the faltli 
of the brave Americans whose memory we 
cherish, keep now our own watch ioi liberty. 


Radio Address to My Constitotents 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NFW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, NoveiJiber 24, 1947 

Ml EDWIN ARTHUR HALL Mi 
Speaker, under leave to extend my le- 
marks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address delivered by m> 
over Station WNBP on November 22 
1947- 

Dear Iriends of the Triple Cities and nn, 
congressional district, some men I ha\< 
known In Congress used to get hystcncal 
and frightened when they wem attacked \i- 
clously by big-shot labtn barons and agi- 
1 ator*. 

One man I thought a great deal ot snld to 
me one day. “1 nevei answer my attackers 
I never pay any attention to them, I slmplv 
turn my other cheek '* 

“Biother,’’ I answeied, "if I did that bncK 
home ill the Tuple Cities, the racket boys 
would slap me aiound Sii much that my 
cheeks would not unly be red, they d iii 
swollen ’’ 

"But what can 1 do,” my friend wailed 
"they’ll organize meetings against me 
They'll smear me woise than ever ” 

"Fight them back," I advised “Fight them 
until they stop iheli lying about you ” 
"Look at my case,’’ I continued, "there uie 
300,000 of the finest patriotic Americans in 
the country who live* In my district But 
there is also a noisy, lousy, vicious handful 
ol troublemakci B who work like beavers, day 
and night trying to tuin the gietit majority 
against tiieir Congxessman ” 

If I laid down an instant, if 1 did not 
remain on guard eternally, these large mlci' 
would gnaw the bonds oi affection and con¬ 
fidence the rank and file of the people ha\t 
shown Xoi me in the p.ist eight elections 
While 1 am in Washington, these sami 
enlarged mice do a lot of playing at homf 
It takes all the vigilance and alacrity a man 
can pos.sibIy comm.niri to keep them in tluu 
iioles 

Last week the editoi of a labor weekly con¬ 
tinued his iiHirungue about my cute lui tin 
rTlt-Ilullcy Act In so doing, he is harp¬ 
ing on a woriioul tlieme and is decidedly out 
(;f .-itep with the PAC, with whom he and 
liir. p ils are anxious to gel Logelliei In oidor 
to Jick me 

The PAC seems to have forgotten nil ubuin 
the Talt-Harlley Act. because they know to 
luiller nboiil it sounds like so much maii 
gu.pps Its the law of the land, buys aiiCl 
It s going to stick Although, I've hciuci you 
big shots giipo and gripe about how tin 
hill hulls you. not one real labonng m n 
has written me expressing any conrciu 
about it 

Not one woiklng ni<m oi woman h.i'-. loM 
me that the Taft Haitiey bill hn'- eaiist.l 
woiking hours to be lengthened, w'agc^^ to la 
cut. Ol wniking conditions made voi-^e 
The truth is then toes haven’i been 
stepped on and they know it Congress was 
only* after the raeketet'rs The patnota 
union member is not in that cutegoiy 
So PAC and the A F of L . lor Unit mat Ui 
in othei cougressional districts uie now ron- 
ceutiatiug on inoic important issues Thei 
know they can’t get anybudv excitrcl over 
something that hasn’t hurt them and tliev 
are sure they can’t make politlcaj caplinl 
unless they have an isr.Uf 

I wont to ask our fiicnd the editor, then, 
why keep whistling in llie wind when the 
rest ol organized lanoi evetywlieie else Is now 
soft-peddling ciiiunn oi the Talt-Ilartlfy 
Act 
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l8 It because you are misinformed as to 
the contents of thla law? Or is all your blast 
at me boiling down to the same old personal 
Issue that it has been for the past 9 years? 

Why should I get steamed up over opposi¬ 
tion now loudly asserting itself when it has 
always been there ever since I first ran for 
Congress. It's Just yelling a little more 
loudly, that's all. 

The answer is, 1 couldn’t please these 
babies If I had the patience of Job, the hu¬ 
mility of Moses, the faith of Daniel, or the 
wisdom of Solomon. They would be antl- 
Hall first, last, and forever, regardless of 
how much 1 ever tried to kotow to them. 

Well, Z don't intend to please them. The 
people of this district would resent my trying 
to please any pressure group no matter how 
friendly It might be, which these boys aren't. 

PHI your pages with smear, my friend: 
you can't scare me or reach as many folks in 
my district as are within sound of this pro¬ 
gram As long as there Is free speech In this 
country, I 'lan defend myself from the attacks 
of a few bent on personal vilification. 

And the grudge Is personal. Outside this 
district, free American labor has already 
found salvation in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Hero in the Triple Cities, one labor leader 
publicly announced this law will allow him to 
march into a local shoe factory and organize 
the workers Into craft unions. 

Why all the stupid opposition to me. then, 
because I voted for a law this organizer says 
give him new privileges? 

You know the answer. The undercover 
boys Just want to start something. Well, 
bring them on. They've got to have an Issue 
and every tssue they’ve grabbed thus far has 
been a hot potato they couldn’t handle. 

The trouble with them is, they want to 
resort to personalities. They want you to 
fight the man you elected Just because they 
are sore at him and are carrying the 0-year- 
old grudge. 

You and I aren't Interested in their grudges. 
We want to save America. We want to 
strengthen this country. We want to raise 
the standard of living so that all the people 
can enjoy the fruits of work and of far¬ 
sighted planning. 

We haven’t time to fuss with their plca- 
3 rune mouthings. If they want to yell, let 
them get behind us to build a greater Nation 
than ever before. 

There’s enough here for everybody. There’s 
a chance for each American regardless of how 
humble his origin or from what race, creed, 
or color he springs 

Thank you. 


Resolution of the Guam Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 

or CAUrORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, l^ovember 24, 1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings which have been held on 
bills which would provide an organit act 
for the people of Guam the question 
has been raised as to whether or not the 
people of that island desire to have their 
government remain under the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Navy Department. 

The Guam Congress, on July 5, 1947, 
adopted a resolution which sets forth 
the desire of the people “That the Navy 
Department retain control and adminis¬ 


tration of the government of Guam.*’ 
The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the people of Guam through their 
official and duly elected representatives, the 
Giiam Congress, are cognizant and appreci¬ 
ative of the Navy Department’s endorsement 
of the Hopkins' Committee report regarding 
Guam's need of becoming permanently affili¬ 
ated with the mother country by according 
its inhabitants with American citizenship and 
providing also, its people with civil rights by 
the enactment of an organic law; and 

Whereas the Navy Department, through¬ 
out the 40 years of administration of the 
Island of Guam has enjoyed the full con¬ 
fidence and friendship of the people of 
Guam; and 

Whereas the report that the Navy Depart¬ 
ment in harmony with other Departments 
of the Government of the United States has 
officially gone on record as endorsing . nd ap¬ 
proving the Hopkins* Committee report and 
has strengthened the friendship, good will 
and confidence which the people of Guam 
has consistently held and maintained with 
the Department of the Navy; and 

Whereas the duly elected representatives 
of the people of Guam, the Guam Congress, 
have always maintained that the Navy De¬ 
partment is deserving of commendation for 
its sincere Interest and efforts for the better¬ 
ment and general welfare of the people of 
Guam The people's long and Intimate as¬ 
sociation as well as the protection afforded 
them during the 49 years of Naval adminis¬ 
tration would surely be of sufficient reason 
for anyone to recognize, despite the overdue 
extension and recognition of the people’s 
faithfulness and desire to become a com¬ 
ponent part of the American Republic; and 

Whereas the people of Guam through their 
official representatives, having thoroughly 
familiarized themselves with that part of the 
Hopkins’ Committee Report recommending 
Immediate granting of United States citizen¬ 
ship, an enactment of an organic act for 
Guam and a civil government for Guam, 
fully recognized and concurs with that com¬ 
mittee, for which the people of Guam under¬ 
stood the Navy Department has fully en¬ 
dorsed and approved, that the Navy Depart¬ 
ment which had a complete understanding 
of the people’s conditions and handicaps 
brought about by the effects of the last dis¬ 
astrous war, through the long years of ex¬ 
perience and administration of the govern¬ 
ment of Guam is not only better equipped 
to administer the Island affairs and govern¬ 
ment of Guam but also Is in a better posi¬ 
tion than any other department of the United 
States to administer Guam by virtue of Its 
facilities and understanding of the economic 
situation and position of the people of Guam, 
to further and carry out the rehabilitation 
of the people of Guam Therefore be It 

Resolved by both, houses of congress, the 
house of assembly and the house of council 
in joint session assembled, That In the light 
of present economic conditions on the Island 
and by reasons of the economic plight of 
the people of Guam to adjust their economic 
position and to rehabilitate themselves and 
be In a position to compete economically 
with the outside world not affected by the 
disaster brought about by the last war, peti¬ 
tions the President of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States that the 
Navy Department retain control and admin¬ 
istration of the government of Guam. If and 
when the bills in Congress of the United 
States, granting American citizenship to the 
people of Guam and the enactment of an 
organic act for Guam are approved by the 
United States Legislature, until such time as 
Guam and her people are fully rehabUltated 
and the economy of the island la fuUy re¬ 
covered and untU the people of Guam through 
their duly elected representatives decide to 


determine, VTlth the approval of the United 
States Congress the ultimate political des¬ 
tiny of Guam and its people in accordance 
with the provisions of the Hopkins’ Commit¬ 
tee Report as regards the transference of the 
administration of Guam, from one Govern¬ 
ment agency to another; be it further 
Resolved. That the governor of Guam, the 
official representative of the United States, 
be requested to transmit this resolution via 
the Navy Department to the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the United 
States and that copies of this resolution be 
furnished the Navy Department, Department 
of Interior, State Department, Labor Depart¬ 
ment. and other Government agencies con¬ 
cerned. 

Done this 6th day of July in the year of 
our Lord 1947. 

B. T. Calvo. 

Assemblyman of Sinajana. 


Communittf and Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

or NORTH CABOLIHA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Greensboro Daily 
News on November 23.1947; 

COMMUNISTS AND aSXX OT XIOHTS 

Americans are always talking about Com¬ 
munists in their midst but they don’t seem 
to be doing much more about them than 
about the weather. This makes a lot of 100- 
percent Americans who believe in quick ac¬ 
tion nervous and is not too comforting to the 
more easy-going. 

But the problem Is more complicated than 
It looks on the surface. About the keenest 
analysis of It we have seen appeared recently 
in the Chapel Hill Dally Tar Heel, an article 
entitled "The American Dilemma" by BIU 
Crisp, a graduate student in the University 
Law School. 

He raises three questions: (1) What can we 
assume about the Communists? (2) What 
can we prove about them? and (3) What 
can we do about them? 

The answer in brief to No 1 is- The worst. 
The answer to No. 2 Is. Not that much 

But the answer to No. 8 Is the gist of the 
article. We have a Constitution and the real 
question Is what can be done under It The 
author notes that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that "freedom of 
speech and press can be legally prohibited 
only if Its exercise is of such a nature as to 
constitute one of the following acts: 

"(1) An advocation of the overthrow of 
government by force or violence; (2) an In¬ 
citement to riot; (3) an advocation of chang¬ 
ing the status quo by some unlawful means; 
(4) an Intentional provocation of the com¬ 
mission of any crime, (6) an Intimidation of 
parties concerned with an Impending Judicial 
decision; (6) a giving of aid to the enemies of 
the United States; or (7) a revealing of gov¬ 
ernment secrets to any person or government 
not in the confidence of the United States 
for that specific purpose. The reader should 
keep In mind that anyone today may be pun¬ 
ished for utilizing speech or the press, pro¬ 
vided It Is judicially established that his 
speaking of writing constitutes one of these 
acts." 
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Can activltlM of OommimlBts be made Il¬ 
legal without InXiiziging on constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech, press, and 
BO on? The answer appears to be “Yea," if 
the activities are those mentioned above; 
otherwise “No." 

Another pertinent question Is whether 
courts can assume that proof of membership 
in the Communist Party is equivalent to 
proof that the member advocates overthrow 
of the Oovemment of the United States by 
violence. Lower courts differ, but the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, says Crisp, 
has indicated that it thinks not 

Crisp concludes that it would be better to 
listen to Communist lies than to so abuse 
constitutional safeguards that no one could 
be sure of proclaiming the simple truth wilh 
impunity, and that in the last analysis the 
antidote for communism is not suppressive 
legislation which tries to abolish an idea by 
making its advocacy Illegal. 

This point of view, of course, is in accord 
with our traditions. Under our system a man 
can be punished for what he does, not for 
what he thinks. This system has worked too 
well so far to be discarded in haste Of 
course, if Communists commit illegal acts 
they should be punished as other criminals 
are. But we cannot make mental conviction 
equivalent to Judicial conviction without 
bidding the Bill of Rights a long farewell 


Facts About the Hawkeye State 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
great State of Iowa is first or close to 
first in so many achievements such as 
corn-fed cattle, poultry and eggs, com. 
hogs, as well as being the State with the 
least amount of Illiteracy and the fewest 
forelgn-bom citizens, that It is interest¬ 
ing to note that our State has achieved 
greatness in many other respects. Un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks. I submit the following editorial 
by Mr. Will D. Allender of the Chariton 
(Iowa) Leader of November 18 In which 
he calls attention to a number of other 
“firsts” for the Hawkeye State: 

FACTS about the KAWKXTE STATE 

Iowa is an Indian word meaning “This is 
the place" or “Beautiful land." 

Iowa ranks first in the percentage of farm¬ 
ers owning automobUes and fourth in paved 
road mileage. 

Iowa, exceeded only by Texas, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania, ranks fourth in railroad mile¬ 
age 

Iowa has 610,000 telephones 

Iowa has moie fiozen-food lockers than 
any other State. 

Iowa has more than 0,641 miles of primary 
roads and 92,021 miles of secondary roads. 

Iowa has 315 public libraries. 

Iowa has 43 daily newspapers and 430 week¬ 
ly publications. 

Iowa has 28 commercial and 4 noncom¬ 
mercial radio stations. 

Iowa’s 701,824 families own 621,071 auto¬ 
mobiles, 671,000 radios, 680,000 residence 
phones and have 612,706 electricity-equipped 
homes. 

In 1046 Iowa’s Income from furs exceeded 
Alaska’s tva Income by more than a million 
dollars. 


Iowa has 4,000 churches and 2,600 min¬ 
isters and priests. 

Iowa has the largest legitimate theater In 
the world. 

Iowa had the first municipal golf course 
In the world. 


Use of Surplnt Foods 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

' OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think It is very important when consid¬ 
ering the over-all problem of relief to 
turn our thoughts to the problem of di.s- 
posal of surplu.s foodstuffs handled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Department of Agriculture. Congre.-^s 
should make it possible for the Depart¬ 
ment to place these foodstuffs in relief 
channels before there is waste or spoilage. 

We all sadly recall the unfortunate 
burning of potatoes with kerosene last 
spring. If these potatoes cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully shipped immediately before 
they spoil, then most serious considera¬ 
tion should be given to the possibilities 
of dehydration 

Similarly, poultry should be exported 
before it reaches a “subnormal" quality. 

Today, I am told by the Department 
of Agriculture, the CCC has purchased 
28,000.000 pounds of (fried whole eggs and 
61,000,000 pounds of frozen eggs, but 
these have not been sold in export as all 
bids have been below what the Depart¬ 
ment feels is a fair price for these eggs. 
When we are facing food shortages over 
the world, I feel we should find some 
method of putting these eggs on the list 
of foodstuffs for relief. 

In all cases, we should provide some 
method whereby the Department of 
Agriculture can and will dispose of sur¬ 
plus food during this period of world food 
crisis. 

I have recently received a letter from 
the Reverend George O. Parish, State 
director of the United Temperance Move¬ 
ment of North Dakota. I Include here¬ 
with his letter: 

UxoTED Temperance Movement, 

OF North Dakota, 
Fargo, N Dak , November 11,1947 
Congresunan Charles R. Rotebtson, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Friend: Like all interested persons, 1 
have been keeping close track of the pro¬ 
posed aid to European nations and certainly 
I would be very unchristian Indeed if I were 
not in favor of doing all we can within reason 
to help. I think you must know that 1 am 
as much opposed to the advance of anything 
that looks like communism as any good 
American can possibly be. However, we have 
Christian Ideals that would make us go to 
the rescue anyway. 

The reason for this letter is that I have 
noticed by recent reports that we have pos¬ 
sibly mUlions of dozens of ^[gs in cold stor¬ 
age and likely millions of pounds of poultry 
In the same type of storage and I do think 
that something ought to be done to see to it 
that these food items are moved out to feed 
the hungry of Europe rather than to remain 
in cold storage In this country so long that 


they wlU finally be dumped in the ocean or 
In some river, or kerosene poured over them 
and thus destroy them by fire. 

The American public Is fed up on the idea 
of destroying foodstuffs or permitting them 
to remain in storage so long that they have 
to be destroyed I am very sure that you 
agree with me on this point and I think, 
without a doubt, this situation should be 
aired on the floor of Congress to try to force 
the administration into using these food 
supplies. As you know, we live in a state 
that grows a lot of potatoes and if potatoes 
can be kept in a warehouse all winter with¬ 
out much spoilage, surely potatoes can be 
shipped overseas to help to feed the hun¬ 
gry. And how much better this would be 
than to pour kerosene on them as has been 
done In the past and have ton after ton of 
good foodstuffs destroyed in this fashion If 
it is not practical to ship potatoes in the raw 
it is practical to ship them after they have 
been dehydrated. 

As a minister of the gospel I certainly wish 
to lift my voice against the wanton destruc¬ 
tion of foodstuffs that might be used for the 
hungry people. I am certain that America 
cannot expect the good God of Heaven to 
smile upon her while we continue to use 
methods of this kind I have just been cov¬ 
ering a release to the press by one of our 
Congressmen and it has brought this matter 
to my attention I am sure that wc can 
count on you to do everything in your power 
to check the terrible waste that has been 
taking place under the former administra¬ 
tion and possibly will continue to take place 
under the present administration unless 
someone raises the roof. 

Very truly youis, 

George O Parish 


Freedom Train 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF HEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record. I wish to Insert 
two letters, which appeared in the No¬ 
vember 19 edition of the Buffalo Evening 
News, and which relate to an incident 
in connection with the Freedom Train* 

LANA TURNER WAS WELCOMED, BUT NOT LITTI.L 
LAME BOY 

When our class visited the Freedom Train 
we waited In line for many hours, as did 
everyone else. We didn’t mind bocausc we 
knew that it was a great honor to be able 
to see our original documents of freedom 
While we were there Miss Lana Turner ai - 
rived and was gallantly ushered through 
the train with much ado while everyone 
else was stopped 

A little later a toll miin appeared with n 
little boy on his shoulder 7'hls boy had 
braces on both legs The man approached 
one of the guards and asked if they might 
see the train right away, but they weie 
denied admittance They turned away, u 
very dejected pair 

We think that this was a very poor slgji 
of democracy on Ihe very spot where the 
Freedom Tram stood This little boy could 
not see the documents of his forefathers Just 
because be was not able and because he was 
not a great celebrity 

Eu.anok Wood 
Connie Wood 

Kenmore, N Y 
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ANOTHn 60 HOOLBOT TBLUI SIMILAB VTORT 
OF nuiN 

Our class was fortunate enough to see the 
Freedom Train. While we were there Lana 
Turner came, so the offlolals stopped every¬ 
body from going in and let Lana Turner go 
through by herself. A man with a small, 
lame boy on his shoulders asked If they 
might be able to go Into the train without 
having to wait In line. 

They said no. What a treasured memory 
this little boy might have had. 

Ricardo Scofidzo. 

Tonawanda. N. Y. 


Poultry aud the Steagall and LaFollette- 
Taft Amendmentf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress passed the Steagall 
amendment to the Price Control Act. and 
the LaFollette-Taft amendment to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Exten¬ 
sion Act of 1944. Ninety percent of par¬ 
ity was supposed to be guaranteed to cer¬ 
tain producers. The poultry producer 
was one of them. 1 thought that the ad¬ 
ministration would follow the provisions 
of the Steagall amendment after the La 
Follette-Taft amendment was passed di¬ 
recting the administration to follow it. 
but the Steagall amendment was not 
lived up to. 

First, in the winter of 1943-44 on eggs; 
second, in the winter of 1943-44 on hogs; 
third, in the spring of 1946 on milk; 
fourth, this very hour and minute on 
poultry. 

First, we had the $300,000-a-year pres¬ 
ident of a foreign vegetable oil soap com¬ 
pany, Mr. Charles Luckman, projected 
into the food program. While soap went 
up, chickens went down in price. Then 
under date of November 10,1947, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture announced its 
purchase program, which is in part as 
follows: 

Cents per 
pound 


Fowl, producer prices (over 4<^ pounds 

live weight)___ 20 00 

Grade A fowl (New York style dressed 
weighing over 48 pounds net per box 

of 12 birds).28. 00 

Fowl, producer prices (live weight from 

3‘^ to 4Vi pounds).. 16.00 

Grade A fowl (New York style dressed 
weighing from 36 to 48 pounds net 
per box of 12 birds)-22.50 


However, the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in its latest monthly 
report on agricultural prices states on 
page 5 ‘‘Chickens, live, per pound, parity, 
27.2 cents.” Ninety percent of parity, 
then, is, by any but New Deal arithmetic, 
24.48 cents per pound. 

Mr. Luckman not only was off on the 
wrong economic foot when he began his 
program to be the champion chicken 
killer of all time, but the United States 
Department of Agriculture itself now in¬ 
dicates a support of only 15 cents per 
pound on poultry when the law says 


24.48 cents per pound. If the Steagall 
amendment is not going to be followed, 
it should be repealed; if it is a part of 
the law of the land, it should be followed 
without hesitation or circumvention. 

The producer’s hourly wage is deter¬ 
mined by the returns which he received 
for his products. This administration 
again demonstrates its willingness to roll 
back the food producers’ hourly wage, 
even if the law of the land is not followed 
when the roll back takes place. 


Does Congreti Have the Right To Ask if 
Yon Are a Communist? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following radio 
address delivered by Samuel B. Pettengill 
on November 9, 1947: 

Doss Congress Have the Right To Ask if 
Yon Are a Communist? 

If a committee of Congreu asked you 
whether you were a member of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, would you refuse to answer? Or 
would you say, “Of course not I’m an Amer¬ 
ican and proud of it.” I am sure that Is what 
you would say. But,.a campaign Is now on to 
discredit Congress because the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities has asked 
that question of 10 Hollywood witnesses. 
They all refused to answer on the ground 
that Congress had no right to ask the ques¬ 
tion. The committee has, therefore, cited 
them for contempt 

I believe Congress did have the right to 
ask the question, and will give my reasons 
But, first, let me say that it Is to our credit 
that we are Jealous of our civil rights I have 
defended those liberties many times when It 
was unpopular to do so, and when these wit¬ 
nesses, now cited for contempt of Congress, 
were silent But this case bolls down to the 
single point: Did Congress have the right to 
ask the question? 

Whether the congressional committee has 
had access to Information the average per¬ 
son does not possess—such as the files of the 
FBI—we can only surmise 

I make no charge against anyone whatever 
I assume that these persons refused only be¬ 
cause they honestly believed that no one has 
any right to ask them what party they belong 
to; that that Is their private business Many 
well-meaning people, on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment, seem to agree with them. But let us 
look at both sides of this case. 

HOW MANY stars IN THE FLAG* 

I am reminded of a bright young Italian 
who was being given his final examination 
before being made a naturalized citizen. 
The Judge asked him, “How many stars are 
there in the flag?” Tony answered, "Ninety- 
six, Your Honor ” A large flag was hanging 
on the wall of the court room, and the Judge 
said. "Tony, can you count?" Tony said, 
"Yes, Your Honor, but have you looked at 
both Bides of the flag?" 

I have always admired Tony for that He 
had an honest and inquiring mind. Tony 
had taken the trouble to actually look. On 
both sides of the flag, there were 96 stars, 
evm If there are only 48 States in the Union. 

So, let us look at both sides of the flog. 
Let’s take a glance at our primary election 


laws. They will show whether it is ever 
proper for a public official to ask what party 
you belong to. Our primary election laws 
may prove to be a lighthouse in a sea of 
nonsense. 

Most States provide that In order to vote 
in a primary election the citizen must state 
what party he belongs to. This is to pre¬ 
vent cross-voting. I mean by that, Demo¬ 
crats voting a Republican primary ballot, or 
vice versa, in the hope of nominating a weak 
candidate on the opposition ticket who will 
be easy to defeat in the fall election. Does 
that Invade anyone’s rights? 

WHERE YOU HAVE TO DECLARE 

If a man wonts to help nominate candi¬ 
dates on the Democratic ticket, he must de¬ 
clare that he Is a Democrat. Same with a 
Republican, or a Socialist, or a Communist. 
If he refuses, he Just won’t be given a ballot 
He can’t vote unless he tells what party he 
belongs to. And the answer he gives may 
be challenged by others 

So there we have one case where public 
officials do have the right to ask what party 
you belong to 

Another example Is found in our natural¬ 
ization laws which require an examination as 
to whether the applicant owes allegiance to 
a foreign government. 

You must keep In mind that modem 
communism Is much more than a simple 
belief in government ownership of property, 
or the equal sharing of goods I will give 
you evidence that It Involves allegiance to 
a foreign government 

Now here Is another case Eight years 
ago, before the war broke out. Congress 
enacted "that It shall be unlawful for any 
person employed in any capacity by any 
agency of the Federal Government (for ex¬ 
ample, a postman, or an Army officer) • ♦ * 
to have membership in any political party 
or organization which advocates the over¬ 
throw of our constitutional form of gov¬ 
ernment." I am sure you think that is a 
good law. You, as a taxpayer and loyal 
citizen have the right to Insist that your 
Government keep fifth-columnists out of 
Government offices, whether they are mem¬ 
bers of a German-Amerlcan bund, or the 
Communist Party. That law makes It the 
duty of Hhe employing official, whether a 
Cabinet member, or a postmaster, to ask 
and find out If the person seeking employ¬ 
ment belongs to a "political party or organ¬ 
ization which advocates the overthrow" of 
your Government 

So you see the law Is that plain, home- 
spun, honest, loyal Americans have some 
rights to this country and Its Institutions, 
as well as those who are able to charter an 
airplane from Hollywood to Washington to 
stage a mass demonstration to discredit the 
Congress of the United States. 

THE PRESroENT EXERTS THAT RIGHT 

If a committee of Congress hasn’t the 
right to expose Communists who attempt to 
secretly poison motion picture scripts that 
are shown In every American Army post, 
then President Truman has no business to 
ask for public funds to clean Communists 
out of Washington 

The argument seems to be that we must 
Just fold our hands and wait for Stalin’s men 
to take us over. Stuff and nonsense. Con¬ 
gress and the courts have a nation to de¬ 
fend. They have scores of millions of loyal 
Americans, such as you. to think of as well 
as a few persons, who for one reason or an¬ 
other, say that no one has the right to ask 
whether they are Communists If we have 
gone so soft as not to understand that, we 
don’t deserve to survive in this tough world. 

That Communists have tried to invade 
Hollywood against the resistance of loyal 
Americans there, has. I think, been proven to 
your complete satisfaction, by the testimony 
of such men as Rupert Hughes, Robert Tay¬ 
lor, Robert Montgomery, Adolph Menjou, and 
Gary Cooper, to mention but a few. ’These 
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man need your support to protect this grest 
and Important Industry ttom a foreign in¬ 
vasion. 

This matter is important to you. not only 
because you and your children go to the 
movies, but because it is Communist tactics 
to discredit Congress and all parliamentary 
bodies. 

TBS Axx or coicMumsu 

Listen to this from an opinion by the late 
Chief Justice Barlan F. Stone, of the United 
States Supreme Court, quoting from the 
Statutes. Theses, and Conditions of Admis¬ 
sion to the Communist International. This 
is what Judge Stone found modem commu¬ 
nism to be. 

**The aim of communism Is to destroy par¬ 
liamentarism " That Is. It repudiates the 
republican form of government guaranteed 
by our Constitution—a government by rep¬ 
resentatives elected by and responsible to all 
the people, and not to a tiny fraction of the 
people, as in Russia 

Now again from Chief Justice Stone, quot¬ 
ing from Communist sources: 

“Eich party desirous of aCaiiatlng with the 
Communist International would be obliged 
to render every possible assistance to the 
Soviet Republics In their struggle against all 
counterrevolutionary forces • • • It has 
become absolutely necessary for every Com¬ 
munist Party to Join systematically • • • 
lawful and unlawful organizations • • * 
They should create everywhere a parallel Il¬ 
legal apparatus, which at the decisive mo¬ 
ment should do Its duty by the party, and In 
every way possible assist the revolution. 
• • • A persistent and systematic propa¬ 

ganda Is necessary In the army where Com¬ 
munist groups should be formed in every 
military organization.” 

And then Mr Justice Stone quotes the 
fp+her of modem communism, Lenin, him¬ 
self, as follows* 

“The doctrine of class war • • • 
leads Inevitably to the recognition of the 
political supremacy of the proletariat, of Its 
dictatorship; that Is, of an authority shared 
With none else, and relying directly upon the 
amed force of the masses • • • It is 

clear that where there Is suppression, there 
must also be violence, and there cannot be 
liberty or democracy. • • • The prole¬ 

tariat needs the State, not In the Interests of 
liberty, but for the purpose of crushing its 
opponents.” 

That Is what Lenin said. 

So, what do they care about civil rights? 
They demand that we protect them under 
our Bill of Rights so they can climb to power 
and then deny all civil rights to usi 

NOT AN AMCBXCAN POLITICAI, PARTY 

These quotations from official Communist 
sources, cited by Justice Stone, show that 
the so-called Communist Party Is not an 
American political party In the sense we. 
and our fathers, understood that term, but 
is a section of an International conspiracy 
directed, largely, from Moscow 

After considering those facts, after look¬ 
ing at both sides of the flag, I am sure all 
well-meaning Americans will hold that your 
Congress has every right to ask whether any¬ 
one Is a member of the Communist Party. 

Chief Justice Stone wrote the opinion from 
which I have quoted, 4 years ago. Ho did not 
live to hear Vlshlnsky bitterly attack the 
United States and carry on his subversive 
propaganda In the forum of the United Na¬ 
tions right In the city of New York. 

PUT AMXRICANS ON GUARD 

If Justice stone bad lived unta now. what 
might he say today? I think he would say. 
as Washington did. “Put none but Americans 
on guard tonight." 

No, my friends, devoted as we are and mtut 
be to the civil rights of every loyal Ameri¬ 
can, these rights must be harmonized with 
tlM right of this nation of freemen to Uve. 

Abraham Lincoln once asked, *Ts there, 
in all republics, an inherent and fatal weak¬ 


ness? Must a govonment of necessity be 
too strong for the Ubertles of its own peo- 
Pto, or too weak to maintain its own exist¬ 
ence?’* Lincoln answered that question, no. 
Be believed and died in the beUef that the 
liberties of our people and the preservation 
of this B^ublic go up or down together. 

Let me repeat that I make no charge 
against any of these 10 witnesses. 1 have 
limited my remarks to the one question upon 
which the whole matter turns—^Did Congress 
have the right to ask whether they were mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party? 1 believe 
Congress hod that right. I hold that Con¬ 
gress has as much right to have Communists 
labeled as it has to require food and drugs 
to be truly labeled, as it has to require the 
ownership of newspapers to be honestly de¬ 
clared. 

Justice Stone was devoted both to the civil 
rights of the individual and to the preserva¬ 
tion of this Republic. If you agree that he 
saw the issue plainly, you should give active 
support to Chairman Thomas and the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. They 
are flghtlng to save our Republic against 
forces seeking its overthrow. 


Problemt Before the Special Settion of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG 

or PENKaTI.VANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks m the 
Record, I include the followmg radio 
broadcast made by me on November 16, 
1947, over station WEEU, Reading, Pa.: 

Tonight 1 go down to Washington to at¬ 
tend the so-called special session. It’s 
really a continuation of our session that re¬ 
cessed the end of July. There are two main 
Items—one, stopgap aid to Europe to cover 
the period before any final aid under the 
Marshall Plan can be made effective and, 
second, some consideration of whether or 
not prices can be held or reduced by new 
Federal legislation. 

Now speaking of the first item, I wonder 
if we fully realize the extent of the foreign 
aid already given since the shooting war 
stopped Well, from July 1945 to July 1947 
It's between nineteen and twenty billion dol¬ 
lars. And whether our citizens know what is 
already pledged in addition to that amount— 
it’s already, and before wo go Into session, 
about four and one-half billions more. Sen¬ 
ator Btrd has Just Issued a report based on 
the Budget Bureau reports that gives some 
astonishing figures. Here are a few of them. 
Out of the total etlll promised sixty million 
Is earmarked for Russia and her satellite na¬ 
tions; two and one-half billions for the eight 
other major nations of Europe; a billion dol¬ 
lars for the far eastern nations; China, Japan. 
Korea and the Philippines; and about half a 
billion to miscellaneous small nations both In 
Europe and the East. And In addition this 
does not include about eighty-six mUllons 
more which is the United States contribution 
to the IRQ and ICEF (International Refugee 
Organization and International Children’s 
Emergency Fund). And none of the figures 
I quoted include any funds for maintain¬ 
ing our troops abroad. 

Do you want to know something more 
about the sixty million of new funds ear¬ 
marked for Russlan-Kmtrolled countries? 1 
did. Well, It's a million to Poland in surplus 
property, thirty-two and a half million to 
her as loans from Export-Import Bank; ten 
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and a hall million to Finland in surplus prop* 
erty. thirteen million in Export-Import Bank 
loans. Nothing more at this time to other 
nations In the Russian string—^but, mark 
well, we’ve already given them alone one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-seven mil¬ 
lions— yen, one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-seven mllHona to nations controlled by 
Russia. Full knowledge on the good that has 
resulted from this twenty to twenty-one bil¬ 
lions spent since the war ended and decisions 
as to the proper course to pursue in future 
will make our Job In the session pretty hard. 
It will be pretty difficult to reconcile these 
figures with the real tmdemourlshment al¬ 
ready existing and sure to be added to this 
winter, and many questions as to the degree 
of trust we can put in these same managers 
will arise. 

And now to speak of the second item for 
which Congress has been called—the posai- 
blllty and practicability of controls and pri¬ 
orities and allocations, as against the free 
flow of supply and demand under an unre¬ 
stricted economy. This, too, is a difficult mat¬ 
ter to do anything constructive on or that 
will give promise of resulting in permanent 
good. The moment, for instance, anyone in 
authority begins to speak about shortages, 
that very moment hoarding begins. All you 
have to do (tliat Is, If your voice can be heard 
by the public) to start a rush on supplies is 
to whisper that they are going to be short. 
Do you remember LaGuardla's letting the 
cat out of the bag on shoe rationing during 
a Sunday broadcast In New York diirlng tho 
war and what a frantic buying started that 
very day? So It would be with others! Tho 
moment you begin to talk about controls 
things are apt to get so panicky that controls 
are almost necessary at once. Then, too. the 
real troubles with controls Is that it Is neces¬ 
sities that ore controlled most. This means 
that the price margin is small In these com¬ 
modities so that both labor and money drift 
to manufacture or raising of other things 
where the return Is higher, and thus the 
scarcity is made greater Then as artificial 
price bargains Increase consumption, wc at¬ 
tempt to hold consumption down by ration¬ 
ing and priorities and allocations—Just what 
they’re talking about now. But then produc¬ 
tion is cut to meet the limited market and 
the vicious circle continues to the Inevitable 
end—the black market 

I am sorry for Liickman who was drawn In 
to make the voluntary program work, for I 
think a lot of Washington burennerats want 
It to fall—their Jobs as so-called “experts” 
depend on Its failure Look at tho program 
they first laid out for him to sponsor—no 
poultry or eggs on Thursday, or another 
day each week, when, as I told you In my last 
broadcast, they had tremendous stocks In 
Govci*nment purchased surplus of both that 
Is guaranteed not to compete In the open 
market Where can that go wisely except 
Into foreign food relief? And this is borne 
out by the new order that they now want us 
all to eat more poultry to save grain. I told 
you that too, In the last broadcast—that la, 
that tho real effort was to save grain, not 
poultry. There are other Instances, too, of 
ordera by other agencies that must, and do 
automatically, tie Into the program—orders 
such os those by the group In control of the 
potato program that those In th^ parley pro¬ 
gram shall grow fewer potatoes Ask our 
farmers—thcyll tell you such an order has 
been Issued. And this with England ration¬ 
ing potatoes! Orders by otheis to kill off 
a proportion of our cattle and pigs to save 
grain, but these same people who Issue that 
order make no effort to save grain by doing 
something about the rat and Insect problem 
that spoils $550,000,000 worth of grain 
yearly—oh, well, I’ve talked about that too; 
and why these so-called experts didn't put 
up the surplus tomato and pea and bean crop, 
■o much of which was wasted. They need a 
lot more practical men If they arc going to 
get anywhere near sense—and how much 
plain sense and farm knowledge exists among 
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Washington bureaucrats? Not much, I am 
afraid 

Wc order our distillers to shut down for 
60 days—Luckman said it was a great vic¬ 
tory—thus we throw out of employment a 
lot of men Yet all the time Scotland is 
usln(» grain to make scotch whiskey to sell 
to us—probably to buy grain or potatoes. 
We are talking about the possibility of con¬ 
trol over Steel and necessity for allocations, 
yet at the same time we are sending a lot of 
raw materials for steel manufacture to Eng¬ 
land—ore and high volatile coal so that 
British people can be employed In steel 
making We didn’t do such a good Job on 
out control over coal, did we? And the 
British ni*cn’t bringing up production much 
by nationalization, are they? Luckman has a 
real Job on his hands coordinating all these 
matters, and If he doesn’t do it, still someone 
must Can there bo such a thing as “Just 
a little control—only a minimum”? I am 
afraid It will parallel Hester Prynne’s apology 
In The Scarlet Letter for her Illegitimate 
baby—It couldn't have been so great a sin 
for the baby was very small It seems to mo 
the plan proposed won’t be so much of a 
remedy, for It, too, Is very small. 

The present troubles in Britain ai’lalng 
from restriction controls, the stranglehold 
of bureaucracy and ovcrcentrollzatlon of au¬ 
thority bring Into sharp contrast the two 
systems of people's government now being 
talked In Washington circles: One the phi¬ 
losophy of big government, the other of little 
government—one that social planneia need 
additional autberity. the other that the solu¬ 
tion of the Nation’s social problems can best 
be accomplished at the neighborhood level- 
one, in short, that bureaucracy plans beet, 
the other, that community planning does 
best It la wo* lb while contrasting results, 
but both of these plans, v;hatever their de¬ 
fects, that defend Individual liberty contrast 
brightly with the only other possible plan— 
the Communist theory that only the State 
counts; that the Individual lives only to 
serve tho State, that the State owns all. 
Fart of this comment comes fiom workers 
themselves. The United Mine Workers Jour¬ 
nal says In a recent editorial that the British 
coal miners—I quote: "were led to believe 
that nationalization of the coal Industry 
would bring them higher pay and shorter 
hours” and charges It to “Socialist and Com¬ 
mie labor leaders " The same editorial says 
that the UMW convention has consistently 
voted down proposals for nationalization— 
quote: “and all other hair-trigger schemes 
bom of political and economic confusion.” 

And now what I have said brings me 
rather naturally to think of a large part of 
what may be. leally Is, a danger to the future 
of this country—that Is monopoly. Danger 
can and does exist In too great enlargement 
and centralization of enterprise of any kind. 
Wo must get more production without higher 
prices, and to do that wo need competition, 
competition at all levels—manufacturer, 
middleman, and retailer, where low overhead 
means lower prices—competition between 
parts of the country, between cities and tho 
rural sections, and competition in service 
where the man who serves best profits most. 
The real answer to communism Is more and 
more free enterprise; yet free enterprise In 
Amexlca seems to bo dying on its feet, from, 
1 think, too much monopoly and too much 
big government with Its tremendous tax de¬ 
mand. Mergers (95,000 of them since 1909), 
giant chain store systems, giant holding 
companies, giant labor unions are the order 
of tho day. If this trend Is not stopped, 
America Is going to be stopped and Instead 
of free enterprise we will have socialized 
everything—socialized industry, socialized 
housing, socialized hanking, socialized medi¬ 
cine, socialized government. And what has 
killed other democracies that have died? 
The answer Is surely coacsntraUon of perwer 
tn the hands of ths few. 


Here's another part of the answer to the 
course to be pursued—it’s General Marshall's 
own statement as to what we are trying to 
do in Europe, but I think it is a pretty good 
definition of our own alms for our own peo¬ 
ple too. Let me qudte from Marshall's state¬ 
ment before the recent CIO convention: "The 
basio issue,” he said, “is simply whether or 
not men are to bo left free to organize their 
social, political, and economic existence in 
accordance with their desires, or whether 
they are to have their lives arranged and 
dictated for them by small groups of men 
who have arrogated to themselves this arbi¬ 
trary power.” 

The 16-Natlon Economic Report on Euro¬ 
pean conditions Is In Washington and Is be¬ 
ing studied On tho whole It talks In con- 
Bti active terms and Indicates a willingness 
by all interested nations to work coopera¬ 
tively with others and to use their Joint 
natural resouiccs and their food for com¬ 
mon benefit, not for their own nation 
alone. This Is fine and constructive, of 
course, but there are some strange ideas In 
It too. One. for instance, that wo have fond 
enough to keep on feeding the world until 
It gets on its feet in Its own slow way Well, 
wo can’t of course. Wo grow about 12 per¬ 
cent of tho needed supply and what must 
be done is to make them self-sufllclent. A 
leading Grange man, Roy Andorson, of Iowa, 
has Just come home from a tour of Europe 
to say th.Tt he believes that 100 of our Farm 
Agents with some fertilizers, some seed and 
some authority could make Western Ger¬ 
many cclf-sufllclcnt in one growing season. 
And what about Russia’s part In thlo picture 
of world food? The report makes no men¬ 
tion of what she claims blandly are large 
stocks. And another strange Idea—rather a 
strange Ignoring of a fact that Is very obvi¬ 
ous to every soldier who met foreign ex¬ 
change—the fact of Inflated currency hav¬ 
ing an effect on each country’s Internal 
economy. 

Well, there Is nothing In the report saying 
anything about plans to restore equality of 
exchange Of course, cheap money, that is. 
inflated currency, increases imports tre¬ 
mendously—it pays them well to buy from 
us with their cheap money. Just as it does not 
pay them to borrow from us and buy here at 
our relatively sound and erpenslve money, 
and thus It decreases tbolr exports, for they 
get a better return, In their debased cur¬ 
rency, by selling locally. The worst thing In 
the report, as I read it. Is that It has. In a 
sense, gone off the deep end on social desires 
and a full life for all Europeans without 
stating the price of blood, sweat, and tears 
for themselves that such an end will entail; 
but indicating c’caily that they arsume such 
an end will be Included within what we will 
be called on to do Surely we can’t provide 
these things for them, but they will have 
our help To put It in common-sense lan¬ 
guage, It seems to me that our part In United 
Nations effort Is largely to get together an 
organization to enablo us all to live together 
In peace and without war It Is not our Job, 
I think, to oven try to create a Europe In our 
own Image, or to put It another way, to pledge 
our money and our effort to build our heart’s 
desire there when wo have so many unsolved 
problems within our own land. Our Job Is to 
help the cause of peace world-wide and to do 
our part to relieve starvation and distress, but 
our primary mission Is to our own. That Is 
what I meant when 1 said in my last broad¬ 
cast that any foreign policy, to be a foreign 
policy, must be a solfisb one and have the 
true Interests of American citizens as its 
first and cardinal mission. 

Now. doesn’t what I have Just said check 
up with General Marsball's statement that 
I quoted a minute ago: "The basic Issue is 
simply whether or not men are to be free to 
organize their own racial, poittloid, and eoo- 
nomle existence In accordance with their own 
desiree or whetiier they are tahave their Uvee 


arranged and dictated for them by email 
groups of men who have arrogated to them¬ 
selves this arbitrary power.” l think so. and 
moreover maybe this should be part of our 
heart’s desire for our own land, that here, 
too. our lives may be free and not dictated 
by small'groups who have arrogated the power 
to themselves to order our lives 
My time Is up again, so I’ll be off to Wash¬ 
ington I’ll be back on tho air two weeks 
from today and then I’ll be able to tell you 
first hand some of the day-to-day talk there, 
and possibly I may have some idea of the 
trend of the thought in the Congress. See 
you in 2 weeks. 


R. C. Zuckeman Sets New World Record 
for Potato Yield From 1 Acre on Land 
in San Joaquin County, Calif. 
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OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, R. C. Zuckerman has been a 
successful agriculturist of San Joaquin 
County. Calif., for many years. He op¬ 
erates in an area known as the Delta, 
which consists of the peat land of the 
San Joaquin River Delta. 

Mr Zuckerman is not only a successful 
agriculturist but is also an inventor, hav¬ 
ing invented several devices of use to 
farmers 

The story of his successful raising of 
the biggest crop of potatoes on 1 acre 
Is well described in The Potato World, 
published In Chicago, Ill., v/hich, pur¬ 
suant to unanimous consent heretofore 
gianted, is reproduced herewith: 

R C Zuckerman, of Stockton, Calif , set a 
new woi'ld record this summer when he har¬ 
vested 1,183 2 bushels (712 92 sacks of 100 
peundo) of White Rose potatoes on a meas¬ 
ured acre of lend The previous record 
made on McDonald Island was in September 
of 1938 

The potatoes were grown on Mandcvllle 
Island. San Joaquin County. Mandevllle 
Island comprises 6,200 acres and Is situated 
about 18 miles northwest of Stockton, In the 
center of the della of the San Joaquin River. 
The land lies a little below sea level. Crops 
are irrigated and the irrigation Is done by 
the method of sub-irrigating Ditches. 8 
inches wide and 2 feet deep, are dug in the 
crops These ditches are from 25 to 40 feet 
apart in the field. Water la let Into the 
ditches and the surplus water fiov.^s into 
drainege ditches and through a sjrstem of 
canals and is eventually removed by drainage 
pumps. 

For the cropping year of 1947, MandcvlUe 
Island had 800 acres of table stock potatoes, 
and 125 acres of seed potatoes. Tho field in 
which the record crop was produced was 50 
acres in area. Tho potatoes were planted in 
rows 28 inches apart and the plants were 
spaced 8 Inches In the rows. The potatoes 
were planted on the 16th of March and the 
regular farming procedure was used, the 
same as on the balance of the crop. Nd 
special preparations were made and at the 
time of planting, there wasn't any expecta¬ 
tion of a record yield. The seed used was 
grown on Mandevllle Island in 1046. The 
fertUhser used was a total of 1,400 pounds, 
1,200 pounds Of 10-10-0 and 200 pounds of 
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rh» poftatoM were «UU allvt 
147 days old, th« digging time. 

In commoatlng on the record productUai, 
Mr. Zuckerxnan said: 

miQ 60 acres were planted on the 10th of 
March. They went through two severe wtod- 
atonns and some bad growing weather. Not¬ 
withstanding, they made a wonderfid growth. 
When the p^toes were 147 days old, many 
of the vines were still green and we sprayed 
the field, therefore killing some of the still 
green vines. I knew it was a heavy crop but 
even at that time (the time of spraying) I 
did not know It would produce enough to 
exceed the existing record of 69S 5 sacks per 
acre. We started to dig and then found such 
a heavy production that we sent the digger 
through different parts of the field and when 
that was done, we determined that it was 
a record breaker so we stopped digging until 
we could get the County Agent to supervise 
the digging and this took about 4 days. 

“As soon as these potatoes were dug, we 
filled the sacks with the weight 102 pounds. 
The sacks stood in the field through the hot 
sun and wind and when they were officially 
weighed, they had shrunk about 4 pounds to 
the sack. Had the potatoes been offlclally 
weighed on the day they were dug, the yield 
would have been 76,000 pounds per acre. 
That port of the operation was Just too bad 
for us because of conditions beyond our con¬ 
trol. I couldn't get the welghmaster to the 
ranch imtU 4 da^s later." 

The picture on the front cover of this 
record-breaking production will give you 
some idea how closely the sacks lay in the 
fields. Many of the potatoes weighed as 
much as 8V4 pounds. This record-breaking 
production should serve as another warning 
to the low-yielding areas that they had better 
keep thinking about some way to increase 
their yields When wo get back to normal. 
It is going to be very difficult for low-yielding 
areas to stay in the potato picture in com¬ 
petition with high-yielding areas. 


China and Enrope 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include what in my opinion is a 
well-reasoned editorial on the subject 
of China and Europe appearing in the 
Washington Sunday Star. 

The editorial follows: 

CHINA AMO KUROPi; 

Like Senator Taft, but in more extrava¬ 
gant terms. Governor Dewey, of New York, 
has raised a hollow issue in declaring that 
the Communist threat in China is even more 
urgent than In Europe and that the Presi¬ 
dent either doe<i not know of the situation or 
deliberately ignores it. 

Mr. Dewey has based this remarkable as¬ 
sertion on the fact that China was not men¬ 
tioned in the President's message opening the 
special session of Congress. But that is 
hardly enough to support his curious and 
strangely timed thesis. As far as the aware¬ 
ness of the White Rouse and the State De¬ 
partment is concerned, the record simply 
does not Justify the charge that the cnineHe 
situation has been somehow overlooked, for¬ 
gotten, or neglected. 

Actually, as Secretary MarshaU has made 
clear, additional aid to the Chlnesa la to be 


akked for In oonneetton with the long-range 
Btircq[>ean recovery jwogram. This Is but one 
piece of evidence contradicting Mr. Dewey. 
There are other pieces. There is, for example, 
the American p^lcy being pursued in Japan. 
There is also our policy on Korea, a policy 
that has resulted in a United Nations deci¬ 
sion to establish a special commission to pro¬ 
mote the independence of that countrv, 
These and similar undertakings have an im¬ 
portant bearing on the kind of peace to tae 
established throughout Asia as a whole, and 
they thus have a significant relationship to 
Chlnab future, a fact that does not jibe with 
the charge that the President either does not 
know of the situation or deliberately Ignores 
it. 

As for Mr. Dewey's argument that the 
Chinese problem is “even more urgent'* than 
Etirope's. it amounts to little more than a 
peacetime version of the wartime minority 
view that favored giving priority to the bat¬ 
tle against Japan Instead of to the battle 
against the Nazis. But the strategic choice 
was to defeat Hitler first on the reasonable 
assumption that our Par Eastern enemies 
would collapse soon after be fell, and that 
is what happened. The situation today is 
not Identical, of course, but a similar choice 
has been made by the administration, and 
there is every reason to believe that it is an 
altogether sound one for countering Rus¬ 
sia's political and economic offensive against 
western democracy. 

After all, strictly in terms of the world 
balance of power, China, despite its poten¬ 
tials, still is predominantly a^cultural and 
hence not of the same immediate signifi¬ 
cance os the highly industrialized European 
community of independent nations—a com- 
mxinlty where the Kremlin-directed activi¬ 
ties of the French and Italian Communists 
have created dangers that seem far more 
immediate and pressing than those confront¬ 
ing the Chinese Our projected emergency 
aid and long-range recovery program are cal¬ 
culated to cope with those dangers and pre¬ 
vent Soviet domination of all of Europe, if 
that objective is attained, then the menace 
of a Red Asia will rapidly diminish. 

To say these things Is not to minimize the 
fact that the Chinese are threatened and 
need help. It Is simply to say that the situa¬ 
tion calls for a first-things-flrst type of ac¬ 
tion at the most decisive points and that 
Europe, In this instance and at this par¬ 
ticular moment in history, is certainly more 
decisive than China To argue otherwise 
is to be less than realistic Whether polit¬ 
ically motivated or not, Mr. Dewey’s views 
on the subject arc scarcely impressive. 


Aid for Great Britain 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
would the Socialist regime of Britain 
use the lend-lease proposed under the 
Marshall scheme to rehabilitate the 
economy? Or would it use such aid as it 
has used the $4,000,000,000 gift-loan and 
other gratuities provided it to aggrandize 
its power and further enslave the people 
of that country? 

The very nature of socialism ought to 
supply the answer. 

\^ston Churchill said something that 
pretty sharply points up the answer to 
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this question. He stated in the House 
of Commons: 

What is so particularly odious and mean, 
and what has caused this deep schism In our 
Island life, is that the sacrifice so nobly made 
for victory • • • should be used and 
exploited for party purposes and for the insti¬ 
tution of a system of socialism • * • 
the Government’s Socialist policy comes first 
and the welfare of the people comes second. 

If. as Churchill says, the Socialist 
forces of Britain preyed upon the blood 
bath, through which the people of that 
country so valiantly struggled, to gratify 
their lust for power, for what other pur¬ 
pose could those forces possibly use any 
aid our country might provide them? 


Mr. Vithinsky 
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Mr. 8CHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, I noticed an 
article in the New York Sun of Monday 
November 3, 1947, written by Mr. E. P. 
Hutton, which apparently appears as 
paid advertisement. 

This article certainly is calculated to 
stimulate the thinking of anyone who 
will read it It draws a definite dividing 
line between the American ideals and 
system of Government, and those which 
exist In Russia, today. If one will only 
ponder these statements and consider 
the many things for which we should be 
thankful in this country, which cannot 
be and are not enjoyed by the people of 
Russia, due to our differences in forms 
of government. I am confident that we 
will not want to exchange our form of 
government for theirs. Nor will we 
want to substitute their lack of liberty 
for our liberties guaranteed by our Con¬ 
stitution and Bill of Rights. 

I am pleased to quote Mr. Hutton’s 
article, as follows: 

MR VlfaHJN&KY, WHEN YOU CO HOME, YOU CAN 

TELL YOUR PEOPLE THESE TRUTHS ABOUT THE 

USA 

You could do It In Pravda, which means 
truth. You could use Radio Moscow to tell 
them. You could tell It to your people who 
are not members of your Communist party 
but who are owned, body and soul, by your 
party. 

You could tell your people that we Ameri¬ 
cans are not seeking war and are not war¬ 
mongers. We bate war. We want peace. 
We want the whole world to have the oppor¬ 
tunities and freedom upon which lasting 
peace can be brought to all nations. You 
know that. 

You could explain that we are not a capi¬ 
talistic monopoly. TeU your people that our 
railroads, telephones, radios, air lines, ship¬ 
ping lines, factories, stores, mines, and 
forests are not owned by government but 
that they arc owned by the people os private 
citizens. You could tell them that mil¬ 
lions—and many more millions—of the 
people’s dollars are invested in our railroad, 
automobile, and our steel Industries—and 
all other industries—all of which came out 
of the savings of the people. 
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You could tell your people that we are not 
a capitalistic nation, but that your Russia 
today Is the only complete capitalistic nation 
on earth It owns everything, including the 
people and the profits the people could make 
on their own labor. 

In America, the people own everything, in- 
cludms the Government. In the U. S S. R. 
the government owns everything, including 
the pcoDle 

Tell the Russian people that in America, 
thicugh the industrial know-how. we have 
turned luxuries into mass production within 
the reach of everybody Explain that tele¬ 
phones, bathtubs, gas stoves, ladlos, refrig¬ 
erators, electric ll"ht, vacuum cleaners, and 
automob les aic not luxuries in America 
Tell them w'o have over 80 percent of all the 
automobiles In the woild—and they are 
owned—not bv the rich—they arc owned by 
the people. They aio the capitalists Evciy 
bit of property our people own is owned be¬ 
cause they have saved money out of the 
girauest earnings ever earned by any people. 
All beer use of the fice competitive system, 
made poesibie by liberty. 

Tell your people about our courts of Jus¬ 
tice E\oluln our Jury system by which 12 
of our equals decide on the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of anyone charged and taiought to the 
bjr \/o do not have Judves who decide on 
nuilt or innocence Wo the people decide. 
The judp.c pronounces sentence We elect 
the jvc'gcs 

Also tell your people that wc sent to your 
country ^.11 .SOO.COO.OOO of Icnd-leaso war ma- 
teilal to win your war over Nasi Gcimany, 
your former ally, who turned on you Mar¬ 
shal Siclin raid that the war would have 
been lost wuhout the productivity of Amer¬ 
ica You might toll your people that all the 
matrnal and food sent to you was pxoduced 
by America in addition to what we needed to 
win our ov/n war and help England win he^'s 

Tell your people how much greater Ameri¬ 
can production Is than that of Russia But 
tell them why Tlie secret is that USA. 
production lo free end every producer is free. 
Exolaln how every family in America is self- 
regulated and runs itself better than you or 
the inner cucle run all of the Russians from 
the Kremlin 

E'.plalii, Mr Vishlnsky, that in the USA. 
every man, woman, and child has the right 
to pi ogress—is automatically given liberty 
and freedom—c.'in pick out any educational 
opportunity they want, the Job they want, 
and decide, personally, what they want to be 

Tell your people about our simple form of 
government How it is based on the Con¬ 
stitution and Bill of Rights How nothing 
can be done that is not constitutional and 
bow, if tho people want something that la 
not constitutional, they get it when two- 
thirds of the States vote, by a majority of tho 
people, to amend tho Constitution 

Tell your people that no commissar, no 
dictator, can give an order that is law In 
America, unless It is constitutional Tell 
them America believes in the rights of man 
and that we make the state a servant of the 
people That is just the opposite of the Rus¬ 
sian communistic system where man is 
nothing and tho state is everything, the sole 
possessor of liberty and freedom. 

Tell your people the U. 8 A is a Republic. 
That the same legal rules which enable us to 
continue as a Republic also enable our busi¬ 
nesses to continue with constant change and 
modification. Would you tell them that 
America has achieved the highest living 
standard, the greatest tolerance, the truest 
charity, all because of giving liberty and free¬ 
dom to all people? Tell your people that we 
in America regard the police state as a hor¬ 
ror, as a crime against the body and the soul 
of man. 

Tell your people that we resent tho charges 
that we are a war-mongering people. It Is 
not only unkind and uncalled for, but a ma¬ 
licious statement. 


If you were a citizen of the U. 8 A., Mr. 
Viehinsky. and come home after a visit to 
Russia, you could state publicly what you 
discovered. You could say it in print, by 
radio, even in moving pictures. You would 
have that right as an American citizen. You 
are one of the big men of the U 8. 8. R. Can 
you go home and tell tho truth? 

As a private citizen of the U 8 A. I have 
freedom to make this statement in public 
print aa often as I please Recently, I was 
invited to make a radio broadcast I will 
be glad to send it to you. It is something 
about our country and the freedom of every 
Individual in it. Would you like to read it? 
1 can send It through the United States mail. 
Any citizen can have it. 

That is freedom, Mr. Vlshinsky That is 
tho byproduct -Just one of the byproducts— 
of the most priceless seciet that you could 
cany back to Rui-sia The secret is tho sys¬ 
tem by which tho U S A has made prog- 
less A system of liberty and ficedom for 
the InUlviduol If you would see your own 
country move fast into a great, productive 
nation of happy people, set your people free 
Take capitalism out of the hands of your 
Government and put it In the hands of your 
people—where It belongs Capitalism then 
ceases to be what you have called it. and 
becomes the sccict by which common wealth 
is created for all the people 

Not a single word of this message has a 
double moaning Wc owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to those who established our way of 
life and only by prc.scrving and spreading 
the dignity of man—the rights of freedom— 
can wo pay that debt 

You can answer this message, Mr. 
Vishinaky. In this some newspaper lor the 
same pi ’cc I pay for it You have unlimited 
funds at your command Why, you arc the 
agent of the greatest capitalistic power on 
earth I am Just an American citizen, one 
of the millions you have referred to as 
capitalists 

Wc, the people of America, want freedom 
and liberty We want to preserve the dig¬ 
nity of mankind We want to continue to 
own our own country and our Government. 

We in America believe in the spiritual as 
well as the material s’de of life They must 
go hand In hand We realize we cannot 
abolish nature, the handmaiden of God. 
Nor can we or any other country control 
nature—the flood, and ebb tides, or the 
changes of seasons Only God controls that 
and makes the seed that creates your harvest. 
Nature insists that man be free in order that 
he may reach his highest possible position 
and be of service to his fellow man—not to 
any state 

When you return to your country, Mr 
Vishlnsky, why don’t you tell your people 
about our way of life in America? "When 
peace shall once more be acclaimed, the work 
of the world will have begun ’’ 

E. P. Huttont. 

Wkstburt, Long ISLAim. 


Air Academy at Randolph Field, Tex. 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today offered H. R. 4547, a bill to estab¬ 
lish the United States Air Academy at 
Randolph,^leld, Tex. Now that we have 
created an independent Air Force, it is 
necessary and desirable that it have its 


own institution for the training of officer 
personnel. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the fact that Randolph Field, at San 
Antonio, Tex., was established as “The 
West Point of the Air,” a descriptive title. 
That title describes the character of air¬ 
field built there. The field was built at 
one time for the express purpose of i rain¬ 
ing military aviators. All of the facili¬ 
ties for such training were mcoiporatcd 
in the field. Its physical properties are 
now the equivalent of those available 
for Army training at West Point or naval 
training at Annapolis, if not superior to 
those stations. 

Adequate barracks for cadets are now 
In exiSLcncc The dining hall, recrea¬ 
tional facilities, and flying facilities are 
worthy of the character of institution I 
know the Air Force wants to establish. 
I nerd not point out the ideal climaoic 
conditions for flying training in that 
area, the Air Force has the figures which 
establish thoic conditions as superior— 
the year around 

Budgetary limitations for the armed 
services of tho country trouble rll us 
concerned with tho problem. They will 
present a piartical difficulty in the estab¬ 
lishment of the United States Air Force 
Academy At Randolph Field all of the 
facilities and properties necessary for 
such acrciemy are now available, in ex¬ 
istence, and ready for immediate use. 

The nature of the training to be given 
to future Air Force officcis must be de¬ 
termined by those long cxpsnenced m 
aviation training. However, I believe the 
Air Force is fortunate in beginning as a 
service which has devoted its effoits to 
professional training entirely, lathcr 
than to elementary educational subjects. 
Consideration should be given to retain¬ 
ing the postgraduate nature of such 
training In that manner, the cadet’s 
entire time can be devoted to his profes¬ 
sional subjects. In addition, the Air 
Force can continue to receive a fair al¬ 
location of graduates of the Military and 
Naval Academies wiihout the complica¬ 
tions which would otherwise result. I 
believe that tho integration of graduates 
of the other service academies into the 
Air Force would be a veiy healthy situa¬ 
tion for all of tho services Not only 
would the Air Force have officers trained 
in the problems of the other services, 
but good will would result. 

If organized as a postgraduate school 
the Air Force will also be able to se¬ 
cure a fair proportion of the pool which 
has produced such excellent officer per¬ 
sonnel for all of the seivices in the past, 
the ROTC graduates, including the grad¬ 
uates of the land-grant colleges. These 
college graduates might not be willing to 
enter an air academy in which they would 
be required to review their academic 
studies. 

The Honorable W. Stuart Symington, 
Secretary of the Air Force, has informed 
me that his department is giving very 
careful study to the question of the de¬ 
sirability, necessity, and probable scope 
of such an institution. The Secretary 
has added: “If it appears that the estab¬ 
lishment of an Air Force Academy will be 
required for the training of our person- 
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nel, srou may be assured that the many 
facilities currently available at Randolph 
Field, together with the experience 
gained from training activities so long 
conducted in that area, will be thoroughly 
evaluated before any final decision is 
made.** 

I hope, in view of the present world 
condition and the importance of the Air 
Force to our national security, that my 
bill may secure prompt, favorable action. 


On What Grounds? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ELLSW0R1H B. FOOTE 

OP CONNKCTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. POOTE Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing : 

President Truman in his message to 
the Congress on November 17, 1947, 
stated among other things that ‘In our 
efforts however, to achieve the condi¬ 
tions of peace, we have encountered un- 
forseen and unwelcome obstacles. We 
have found that not all nations seem to 
share our aims or approve our methods.’* 
While he does not say so, presumably 
the President is referring to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Honorable Everett Dirksen, a 
member of the Joint special committee, 
who went abroad to investigate condi¬ 
tions, reported to the House on Tuesday 
last and called attention to the fact that 
Russia is producing weapons on a large 
scale that might be regarded as defensive 
in nature, but every Informed person 
knows very well that the.se are also the 
weapons of offensive warfare. 

Walter Winchell several weeks ago in 
his report to the people stated that— 

The Government at Moscow has sworn to 
destroy us Last week the Communist or¬ 
ganizations of nine nations under Moscow 
leadership publicly declored fifth-column 
war against the United Stute.s They mean 
btislness 

He also demanded that America stop 
shipments of all matenals to Russia 
which can be used for war and laid par¬ 
ticular stress on our oil shipments. He 
indicated that congressional action was 
required to stop these shipments, al¬ 
though every well-informed person 
knows that the President has had the 
authority all along to control exports, 
and particularly petroleum products, and 
could stop these shipments at any time, 
the authority for his so doing having 
been extended by the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress until February 1948 

Iran has seen the handwriting on the 
wall and has voided an agreement grant¬ 
ing oil concessions to Russia. 

According to a statement made by the 
President to the Associated Press on No¬ 
vember 21, the President says he sees 
no need to halt heavy machinery, farm- 
tool and freight-car shipments to Rus¬ 
sia, and presumably the shipment of oil 


is still going on as in the past, notwith¬ 
standing we hear rumors of rationing of 
petroleum products in this country, due 
to shortage of supplies. 

One of my constituents, a farmer, met 
me the other day and stated that he 
had been attempting to obtain some 
farm machinery for the la.st year and 
a half without success, and he is only 
one of the many farmers who are in the 
same predicament. I wonder—I won¬ 
der—what he will say when he finds out 
that during the first 9 months of this 
year the Russians have purchased from 
this country $113,700,000 worth of ma¬ 
chinery and farm equipment. 

Point three of the President’s pro¬ 
gram announced to the Congress on 
Monday last is as follows: “To extend 
and strengthen export controls*’ On 
Friday we find him announcing that he 
does not Intend to exercise the control 
over exports he now possesses and par¬ 
ticularly over material of which there is 
an acute shortage in this country at the 
present time. 

This latest inconsistent position on the 
part of the President is admirably com¬ 
mented upon in an editorial of the New 
Haven Register of Saturday, November 
22, reading as follows: 

ON WHAT aROUNDS> 

President Truman has stated he sees no 
reason to stop the sale of heavy machinery 
and other equally short-supply equipment 
to Russia at the present time Millions of 
Americans would like to hear from the 
President a statement claruylng the line 
of reasoning he followed to arrive at any 
such conclusion. An equal number, Includ¬ 
ing many In high official places within our 
Government, today stand convinced that 
there Is no reason why we should supply the 
Russians with anything. In light of present 
conditions, and every reason why we should 
not 

Pending such clarification from the Presi¬ 
dent, It must be remembered this is the same 
Mr Truman who a short time ago rushed to 
the record with the statement that he con¬ 
sidered peacetime controls the Instrument ol 
the police state, having no place In our 
American system Within the span of a few 
days ho reversed hlmaelf by going befoie a 
special scKsion of Congre.ss to ask for the 
vpiy brand of controls he had found so re¬ 
pugnant to democratic principles and Inter¬ 
est Tills was but one of ninny instances 
where the Ph'eBidcnt appeared us the author 
of bad guesses or of statements hastily made 
and swiftly reversed Hm statement on 
Russia’s right to receive shipments of Amer¬ 
ican goods represents one Instance where u 
reversal would be more welcome than con¬ 
fusing 

It has been revealed that the Russians 
have purchased goods valued at some $113,- 
700,000 In this country during the first 0 
months of 1947 Official records likewise 
show that some 216 freight cars found their 
way by tmdlsclosed sources into the Soviet 
during a period running from April through 
October, The fact that these were built to 
the broader-gauge specifications of Russia's 
railroads and thus presumably unsulled for 
use on our own hard-pressed and under- 
equipped railroads constitutes thin excuse 
for any such sales, shipments, or deals of 
whatever variety they may prove to be 

It must be remembered these sales and 
ahlpinents of goods, freight cais, machinery 
and equipment came at a time when cries of 
our own steel, equipment and rail shortages 
are raised In support of domestic control, 
allocation and supervision schemes. 

Cognizance must be taken of the fact that 
we are holding open house programs for 


Soviet purchasing commissions at a time 
when Congress In special session is being 
pressurized to act on a $597,000,000 Interim 
European aid program as a prelude to an Ad¬ 
ministration program calling for $22,000,- 
000,000 4-year program to halt the spread of 
communism, in so many words. 

Is the President now proposing that we 
•pend billions to halt communism on the one 
hand while on the other we make haste to 
supply them with the equipment with which 
to carry on their campaign, or fight back? 
This appears a matter calling for explanation 
and clarification. 


Price Gintrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVEb 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MICHENER Mr. Speaker, tht' 
outstanding national issue at the mo¬ 
ment is the high cost of living. Of couisc' 
our people are mindful of the Interna¬ 
tiona problems now facing us. however 
human nature is such that we are prone 
to be more concernec^ about conditions 
existing In our own community than we 
are about the affairs of other nations ot 
which we read. Consequently, it nat¬ 
urally follows that the folks back home 
are demanding a reduction In the cost of 
living They do not know how this 1 *^ 
to be brought about other than that n 
majority of them are adamant against 
the return of price controls, rationing, 
and other regimentation 

My attention has been called to a 
temperate, logical, and fair editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the Jack.son Citizen Patriot 
one of the leading outstate newspapers in 
Michigan. Thl-'j paper is published h] 
the center of one of the best agricultui al 
communities in the State, while the city 
itself is industrial. The editorial leads 
as follows. 

PRICE CONTROL 

Contemplating the Presidents appeal lo' 
restoration of price controls, the conviction 
grows that Mr Truman has put the Repuh- 
llcnna behind the eight ball He has a^kefi 
for something he earlier had said ho rtidn i 
want But, 11 the Congress refuses to gui 
It to him. he Is going to be In a p«)Siiion 
where next summer during the political cam¬ 
paign he can say, "Sure, prices are 
iullution Is weakening our economy, but i 
wanted to do something about It nnd Cv)n- 
gress wouldn’t let me The Republlcunb .'u' 
to blame, not me ” 

And that aigument Isn't going in hi 
easy to ansv;er unless the GOP rin produ< i 
a rabbit out of its campaign hut v'h’ch will 
mske It possible for the avenge friml\ m 
cat, clothe itsell unci keep w.inn wilhoiu 
resort to armed robbery 

The plain fact Is that influtlnn lb 
gravest current pinhlom fnclnr tins counl’i 
Prices are too high, and they gniui 

higher 

Ot courso, the irinedv which thf Pif 'dent 
proiio.ses isn't pahd.Tble uml 11 liuut'bl 
with danger 

Inevitably price tunlml n jjcacctiUM 
would produce the most Wide m’ e.id blwck- 
market In all hls^nrv Wr Inve Jusi a small 
sample of what wnu'd htti>p<’U in the mu- 
temporary automobile situation 
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Automobile prices are not being fixed by 
the law of supply and demand. They art 
being held down by manufacturing com-> 
panics partly through honest determination 
to oppose Inflation and partly because of 
competitive factors. What is the result? 
A new automobile, delivered legitimately by 
a dealer, can be taken down to the nearest 
used car lot and sold for more than it cost. 
A car, which will bring $3,000 in the open 
market, sells for only $2,000 on the dealer’s 
floor. That’s why there is a so-called black 
market 

Just as sure as the Government fixes the 
price of beef, pork, potatoes, or shoes at a 
figure lower than the market will pay, there 
will be black markets in these commodities. 
And they’ll grow and expand. 

The American people do not lend them¬ 
selves readily to regimentation. ’They go 
along grudgingly in war; but in peace the 
obligation to stay out of black markets will 
be inconsequential in many minds. 

Mr Truman himself said only a few weeks 
ago that he wouldn't ask for a return of 
controls, because those were the methods of 
a police state. Yet now he calls upon Con¬ 
gress to make such controls possible. 

There are too many times when Mr Tru¬ 
man seems to be swayed by an almost Juve¬ 
nile hysteria. It was he, who within hours 
after Japan surrendered, removed the first 
controls It was he who, without urging 
from Congress, took the celling off wages. 
And, just as soon as wages were out of con¬ 
trol, it was Inevitable that the OPA had to 
be abandoned. 

Perhaps, in thus criticizing him, we are 
guilty of second-guessing Certainly all of 
us were glad to welcome the relaxation of 
controls. But the responsibility is the Presi¬ 
dent’s, not the obligation of the man on the 
street 

The trouble with the opposition to restora¬ 
tion of controls is that it offers no alterna¬ 
tive as a means of meeting inflation Amer¬ 
icans don't like controls But high prices 
and the inflation of which they are a symp¬ 
tom can ruin us. 

Of course, increased production in all 
scarcity fields would force price reductions, 
but Mr. Truman and the administration re¬ 
fuse to raise a finger in support of that 
effort 

There is a tendency among many Ameri¬ 
cans to blame inflation to farmers, manu¬ 
facture! s, retailers, or labor. That is by no 
means fair The basic reason for inflation is 
scarcity In many fields, such as automotive 
manufacturing, prices are, as we have said, 
lower than the market will pay In other 
words, manufacturers could make a quick 
and honest profit by raising their prices, but 
none of the old established automobile com¬ 
panies are doing that. 

Quite aside from domestic demand, foreign 
buying is a chief contributor to scarcities. 
Beef, pork, and grains are bound to be up 
in price when foreign shipments exceed our 
surpluses, as is the situation now 

A further and inexcusable factor is the 
Government’s persistence in bolstering prices 
of some farm items inestead of letting the 
market take its course The thousands of 
dozens of eggs in storage, lor example, con¬ 
stitute a national scandal at a time when 
eggs are selling for 6 cents and more each 
at retail 

Not only do Americans naturally resent 
controls such as the President proposes to 
establish, but they are properly skeptical 
of granting added authority to an adminis¬ 
tration which still bolsters certain essential 
markets and thereby further bleeds the 
householder. 

Mr. Speaker, the last two paragraphs 
In this editorial question the soundness 
of the agricultural parity support pro¬ 
gram which Is now provided for by law. 
The fact is that by virtue of this price- 


support program the Government pur¬ 
chased eggs in the egg-laying season in 
the spring, and potatoes in the potato- 
harvest season—months ago—in order to 
keep the farmer’s prices in line with the 
prices of the things he must buy. The 
farmer produced these surpluses because 
the Government urged him to do so. and 
upon the promise that he would be guar¬ 
anteed at least the cost of production, 
even though he produced a surplus. Yes, 
these were incentive subsidies. It so 
happened that the supply of eggs and 
potatoes was momentarily greater than 
the demand. No one can defend the 
destruction of food when people are hun¬ 
gry. The farmer, however, must not be 
condemned because he answered the call 
of his Government and in doing so pro¬ 
duced more than the amounts contem¬ 
plated. The fault Is not his and some 
way must be found to protect the farmer 
against loss or he will not take the 
chance. Industry and labor can control 
their output; the farmer cannot. When 
he plants he has no assurance as to the 
harvest. Sometimes he has too much; 
then again he has too little. The wea¬ 
ther may change the whole picture. 

I am not Justifying all subsidies or 
support prices, but I do want it remem¬ 
bered that the farm problem has been 
with us for many, many years, is most 
difficult of solution, and is not to blame 
for the general high cost of living today. 
Other than eggs, potatoes, and two or 
three other commodities, the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand has brought prices to 
the producer far above parity support 
prices guaranteed by the Government. 
For Instance, wheat is 126 percent of 
parity. May I repeat that, in my opin¬ 
ion, the above editorial on the whole ex¬ 
presses the thinking of a majority of the 
people residing in my section of the 
country. 


Modernizing Voting System 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NKBBASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr Speak¬ 
er, I am this day introducing a bill au¬ 
thorizing the Architect of the Capitol to 
Install in the House of Representatives 
mechanism for visual recording and au¬ 
tomatic counting of the yeas and nays 
and quorum calls. 

In this age as never before time Is im¬ 
portant. Congress has recognized this 
fact in its action to .streamline the pro¬ 
ceedings of the committees. The out¬ 
moded method now in use for taking and 
recording roll calls is one of the worst 
time wasters. To date there have been 
136 roll calls in the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress, each one taking an 
average of 45 minutes. By allowing 15 
minutes for a warning there could a sav¬ 
ing of 30 minutes on each roll call. That 
would amount to approximately 11 days 
of the present session. The time-wast¬ 
ing parliamentary practice of demanding 


quorum calls would be eliminated. On 
the other hand such a system would en¬ 
courage more record votes on important 
bills. Today is an appropriate time to 
call this matter to the attention of the 
Members when we will be voting on cit¬ 
ing 10 individuals for contempt of Con¬ 
gress. If the ayes and nays are de¬ 
manded on each of the 10, it will take 
450 minutes for roll calls alone—a total 
of 7 Vi hours Just waiting around to vote. 
With an electric voting system this could 
be easily accomplished in an hour or less. 

We have too many big problems con¬ 
fronting the country today for the Con¬ 
gress to be dilly-dallying with a voting 
system adopted in horse and buggy days. 
There is no excuse for continuing with 
it. I trust the proper committee will 
give earnest consideration to this prob¬ 
lem at an early date. 


Preparing for the 194$ Campaign 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include the follow¬ 
ing editorial from the Portage (Wis.) 
Dally Register of November 18, 1947; 

PRBPARING FOR THS 1»48 CAMPAIGN 
President Truman’s request for a restora¬ 
tion of rationing and price control was just 
part of the political maneuvering prepara¬ 
tory to the 1948 election 
The President knew he could never get 
such authority during peacetime from a Con¬ 
gress dominated by Members of the opposi¬ 
tion party In fact, it is doubtlul if he could 
get such legislation from a Congress made up 
largely of Members of his own party 

But the request made in his message is 
one way his party can pass the buck later 
lor the inflationary developments of the post¬ 
war years During the time when campaign 
oratory will Jam the air waves we may expect 
to hear how the Republicans are entirely to 
blame for the high cost of living because 
they declined to give the President the broad 
peacetime powers requested in his message. 

The entire scheme may work but we doubt 
It Americans are not so easy to fool as that. 
They know what the causes of inflation are, 
and they know that many of these can be 
charged up to the wasteful policies of the 
present administration 
It doesn’t take an economist to understand 
that a policy of heavy Government spending, 
high taxes, and extensive aid abroad with 
heavy exports can cause high prices at home. 
If we are going to give away the products of 
our industry and agriculture to indigent 
nations of Europe and if we are going to 
maintain a colossal Government bureaucracy 
we’re bound to have high prices. If we 
Impose an excessive tax burden on business 
and industry, that burden in one way or an¬ 
other will be passed on to the consuming 
public. 

Taxes are an essential item of costs in any 
business, for taxes imposed upon pay rolls 
must indirectly be paid in the price of the 
products of labor, while taxes Imposed upon 
business, large or small, must ultimately be 
paid by the customers of that business. 

If the President would propose a cut In 
Government spending and a reduction of 
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taxes as an anti-inflationary measxire, he 
would win widespread applause. But evi« 
dentiy such a program la not in the Demo¬ 
cratic Party’s program for 1948. Kvldently 
it still sticks to the policy of spend and spend, 
tax and tax. elect and elect* 


What the Tmman Program Means 

EXTENSION OP REMARBCS 

OK 

HON. JOSEPH?. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP RKPRESBNTATIVBS 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the prob¬ 
lems which are before the Congress have 
been very ably analyzed In an editorial 
In the New Ulm Daily Journal. New Ulm, 
Minn., of November 19,1947. Under the 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial. 

WHAT THE TRTTMAK PXOGRAM MEANS 

In hiR speech Monday, President ’Truman 
•sketched briefly and vaguely what his com- 
pnlgn to rescue Europe fiom the aggressions 
of Rusfaia Is going to mean to the United 
States Perhaps the President went as far 
ns he could go at this time, but he must 
know for dead certain the controls he pro- 
ixjses will not be strong enough to check 
inflation his program will cause 

He is suggesting controls of strings and 
twine when he must reallsse that he will 
need the steel of regulation, price fixing, 
and controls the like of which we may never 
have seen In this country 

Before wo let the hysteria of the houi 
sweep us off our feet we ought to give the 
situation a thorough look-see, estimate the 
coats, the alternatives, and then decide 
whether we are willing to pay these costs oi 
face these alternatives 

Europe has btcii ravished by the second 
wai In a generation. Hundreds and pcihap^j 
a thousand billions of dollars In prupeity 
factones, and homes have been smashed by 
war What Aineilca can afford to spend In 
the rebuilding of Europe Is n trifle compared 
to the effort, work, sweat, and sacrifice the 
people of Euiope must spend They are now 
stalling on the haid, discouraging, henrl- 
brcaklng road back 

Right now the people of Europe and Asia 
are hungry and cold Many die from mal¬ 
nutrition Chlldien will cairy the blight ol 
these times as long as they live The curse 
of war will be earned to the seventh genei- 
ation 

The people of Europe aic bewildered. Most 
of the people of the Continent have little 
tradition of democracy as we know It They 
have lived under autocratic kings, rulers, or 
dictators all their lives Theirs has never 
oeen a choice between a semlfree economy 
us we know It and dictatorship. Instead, 
they have had to choose between a Com¬ 
munist dictatorship, state socialism, or cartel 
control It has never been an easy choice for 
them Most of the time they have had no 
choice at all 

Today Europe Is churned in a ferment of 
hunger, disease, unrest, and cold. Hungry 
and cold people are never reasonable. They 
are seeking a way out—almost any way out. 

Communism offers them one answer. The 
government will take over all property, all 
jobs, all opportunity, and all the people and 
all their lives. Then the people will be slaves 
and pawns of the government. Thoee who 
will not knuckle down will be sent to slave 
camps or will be shot. Everyone will work 
for the state wherever the bureaucratic dic> 


tatorship tells them to work. They will eat 
and live only as long as they serve the state. 
The leaders on top will live well as long as 
they serve the dictatorship ’Those below 
will live in the hopes that some day things 
will be better—maybe sometime they will 
build a better world—some day all will be 
free again 

The alternative on the Continent seems 
to be a form of democratic socialism where 
men retain some of their democratic rights 
but surrender many of the economic and per¬ 
sonal rights to a strong, central government 
Except in the Scandinavian countries where 
they have a limited form of socialism, state 
socialism demands more and more control 
until the state becomes supreme as It is In 
Russia and was In Germany and Italy 

*11118 seems Inevitable because if a state 
Is going to be strong enough to tell people 
where they are to work, how long and for 
what pay. they must have strong enough 
contiols to enforce their rule Socialism 
everywhere seems to lead to Inevitable 
dictatorship 

The Truman program assumes that by giv¬ 
ing Immediate food and clothing help now 
uud reconstruction equipment later, we can 
help to stave off an Immediate rush toward 
communism In Europe Then with new fac¬ 
tory equipment we can help these countries 
rebuild In this way we can keep Enrope 
from going Into the arms of a Russian Com¬ 
munist dictatorship or its puppet regimes. 

Such a program will take a few billions 
of dollars now and many tallllons In the 
future 

If Stalin Is stopped In Europe he will turn 
to China and we will be asked to send food 
and billions of dollars to stop the Com¬ 
munist rush there It Is entirely possible 
that the Kremlin is using Europe as a dodge 
while its real push will be in Asia 

The entire Truman program raises many 
questions and doubts, and all of them this 
Congress will have to decide soun and in r 
leellng of hysteria and worried frenzy 

Here are some of these questions 

Just how far can a country two hundred 
and flfty-olght billions In debt go In trying 
to save the world? 

Will we weaken ourselves to such an ex¬ 
tent that we won’t be able to fight Commu¬ 
nist propaganda liom within or Russian 
nggresslou from without? 

What will we do heie at home If we have 
a serious crop failure in America next suni- 
mer? Can we safely ship the enormous 
amount of food abroad and safely lower 
stocks In America? 

Will oui aid encourage people of Europe 
to work foi their own salvation or will It 
leave them dependent upon us? 

If we are going to send all this food and 
material to Europe, how can we prevent in¬ 
flation without more severe controls than we 
had during the war? 

If we submit to all these controls, will we 
Ix) fighting dictatorship abroad while we are 
adopting many of the measures of dictator¬ 
ship at home’ 

Will we be able to stop the march ol com¬ 
munism In Europe and Asia after this tre¬ 
mendous drain oa the earnings of the people? 

Or will we weaken ourselves so we won’t 
be able to resist any dictatorship at home? 

Will the I’ruman program prevent war or 
lead to war? 

If we avoid war now, can we win a war 
when Russia has gobbled up Europe? 

These are some of the questions Members 
of Congiess will have to ask themselves be¬ 
fore they vote to commit America to a pro¬ 
gram from which wo may never be able to 
extricate ourselves. 

It calls for sober thinking, careful exami¬ 
nation, deep thought. Too much Is Involved 
to be moved by the hysteria of the hour or 
the publicity stampede by which most of 
these questions aie usually decided 


Palestine Partition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. ROBERT J.TWYMAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. Novemba 24, 1947 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my i-emaiks, I wi.sh to 
include the text of the statement made 
by Herschel V. Johnson, United State.s 
delegate, in the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Palestine Question of the United 
Nations General Assembly *1716 text of 
Mr Johnson’s address appealed in the 
New York Times of Sunday, November 23 

Text of Johnson Address on Palestine 
Partition 

Lake Success, N Y , November 22 — Fol¬ 
lowing Is the text of the statement made to¬ 
day by Herschel V Johnson. United States 
delegate. In the ad hoc committee on the 
Palestine question of the United Nations 
General Assembly 

“With respect to the legal Issues which 
have been ralBed In the course of our discus¬ 
sions, my delegation agrees with the con¬ 
clusion expressed this morning bv the repir- 
sentatlve of Poland who was speaking as the 
chairman of subcommittee I The plan rec¬ 
ommended bv that subcommittee is legal un¬ 
der the Charter In addition to the consid¬ 
erations advanced by the representative of 
Poland, my delegation believes that the fol¬ 
lowing observations are relevant to the leg.il 
Issue 

“We are dealing here with the means by 
which the United Nations might facllltalo 
the tiansltion of Palestine from the statu^' 
of an International mandate to independ¬ 
ence No further period or tutelage Is le- 
quired In the case of this class of mandate 
It has been uuanimoualy agreed by United 
Nations Special Committee of Inquiry on 
Palestine and generally accepted, as far as 
1 am able to judge. In this Assembly that 
independence In Palestine should be attained 
as rapidly as possible 

“The practical lole which i1ip United Na¬ 
tions Is called upon to plav in the rreom- 
mendattons ol the United Nations Spcclid 
Committee on Palestine, as mndlfled In the 
re])oit of subcommittee I. is. except in the 
case of the city of Jerusalem of very shoit 
duration *1116 role of the United Nations 
is to be that of assisting in the actual trnns- 
ferral of authority from the mandatory 
power to the independent states, which, it 
has been recommended, shall succeed to the 
authority previously held by the United 
Kingdom In Palestine, 

“There Is another asixsct which we believe 
deserves mention Much of the report of 
subcommittee I might be subject to some 
misunderstanding In practice the United 
Notions Commission W’ould not physlnlly 
administer Palestine when authority is 
transferred to It by the mandatory powei 
This commission will be u sm.all body wltli- 
out governmental machinery to make such 
administration eflectlve, if we are to auppooc 
that the commission Itself would actunllj 
exercise governmental authoilty 

"Actually, although retaining the rcr.ponsi- 
billty, it will have to tranaler imniedlatch 
to the provisional councils of governmem 
or to other provisional organizations the 
practical duties of administration upon the 
withdrawal of the mandatory powci ’’ 

NO GAP CONTEMPLAIEU 

"It Is not contemplated that there Is to be 
a gap In which there Is no effective govern¬ 
mental authority. That gap will be avoided 
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by Immediate asaumption of these tasks by 
provisional machinery as soon as they are 
relinquished by the mandatory power. 

**The gap, If there Is to be one. Is at most 
a formal gap due to the fact that the man¬ 
datory power wishes to avoid responsibility 
for tmning administration over directly to 
the successors who might be named by the 
General Assembly. 

"One of the principal difficulties with 
which the ad hoc committee and the sub¬ 
committee have been faced la the situation 
created by the declarations of the manda¬ 
tory power It was essential to find some 
plan of implementation which would make 
possible the utilisation of the experience of 
the mandatory power and its presence In 
Palestine and Its present responsibility with¬ 
out Involving the mandatory power in re¬ 
sponsibility for Implementing a plan which, 
according to Its own words, “does not have 
the approval of both the two principal parties 
concerned." Taken In a literal sense, that 
condition was one Impossible to fulfill. 

“There Is no present plan before the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations with 
suggestions for a solution of the Palestine 
question, and none which has been presented 
or suggested, that could possibly meet that 
requirement. I would ask the honorable 
delegates to take Into full consideration that 
almost Insurmountable difficulty In working 
out a plan for Implementation. 

"I most respectfully disagree with an In¬ 
ference which I drew from a remark made by 
the honorable representative of New Zea¬ 
land—if I understood it correctly—that 
under the plan proposed by subcommittee Z 
the mandatory power Is being given the sole 
responsibility for Implementation I don’t 
agree with that as a conclusion. It was that 
situation which the subcommittee I, with 
very desultory assistance from the manda¬ 
tory power, endeavored strenuously to avoid." 

KUPONSIBILITT NOT SOUGHT 

“We believe that the suggestions contained 
In subcommittee I's report successfully 
avoided that issue. We did get assurances 
from the mandatory power that they would 
not obstruct or endeavor to prevent the car¬ 
rying out of the Implementation program. 

“There are many possibilities for failure In 
this plan or in any other plan. We must 
postulate cooperation of the members of the 
United Nations and cooperation In tact, not 
necessarily by way of Implementation, but 
cooperation with the machinery which would 
be set up by the United Nations Commission, 
on the part of the mandatory power. 

“The situation Is an anomalous one. It 
was not contemplated In the Charter of the 
United Nations. It Is a responsibility which 
falls squarely on the United Nations, not 
through Its having sought that responsibility, 
but because of a imilateral declaration on 
the part of the mandatory power that they 
were relinquishing their responsibility and 
requested the United Nations to make recom¬ 
mendations for solution of the problem. 
The mandatory power made no suggestion 
whatever regarding a succeeding government 
In Palestine. 

“Because of this background my delega¬ 
tion Is Inclined to believe that such legal 
objections to the action of the General As¬ 
sembly as may be raised are formal in char¬ 
acter and do not seriously affect the sub¬ 
stance of what is proposed. My delegation 
will support and vote for the partition plan 
recommended to this committee by subcom¬ 
mittee I. 

“If this committee and the Assembly In Its 
turn approve the recommendation of the 
subcommittee, the Assembly, In the view of 
my delegation, will have properly discharged 
the function of making recommendations 
'concerning the future government of Pales¬ 
tine*. It was for this purpose, as set forth 
in the request of the mandatory power to 
the United Nations that, as members of the 


committee will recall, the special sMslon of 
the Assembly was convened last spring, and a 
special commission of the United Nations 
was sent to Palestine and the question of 
Palestine was placed on the agenda of this 
Assembly.** 

NO ILLUSIONS or XNTALUBILITT 

"Subcommittee I, I am convinced—I speak 
only for the United States delegation, not 
for the others, and I only speak of what Is 
our conviction—had no llliistlons of Infalli¬ 
bility nor did any of Its members. We were 
confronted with the task of offering recom¬ 
mendations to Implement a majority recom¬ 
mendation of the United Nations Special 
Commission, and we reached unanimity on 
every important point. 

“Concessions were made by practically all 
of the delegations on that committee to the 
views of other delegations In order to achieve 
this unanimity. It is too much to hope that 
there will be unanimity or anything ap¬ 
proaching unanimity In the final decision of 
the General Assembly. But my delegation 
fervently hopes that the General Assembly 
will approve this plan by as large a majority 
as possible and that all members will co¬ 
operate loyally In giving It full effect and 
implementation If there is a complete 
loyalty In support of what may be the ma¬ 
jority decision of the United Nations, many 
of the difficulties and troubles which haunt 
the minds of many delegates will disappear. 

“It seems to my delegation that the plan 
of partition with economic union proposed 
by the subcommittee carries with It sufficient 
flexibility to be readily adjusted to the situ¬ 
ation on the spot by the United Nations 
Commission and the Joint economic board 
which Is contemplated in the plan. Through 
this process and with the loyal cooperation 
of all concerned, the effective independence 
of the peoples of Palestine can be achieved. 

"It will be recalled that the special com¬ 
mittee which was sent to Palestine was given 
a very special instruction to take account 
in Its work the interests of the Jewish, Mos¬ 
lem and Christian faiths in Palestine. A 
special section of the report of UNSCOP was 
devoted to this question, and both the ma¬ 
jority and minority plans recommended by 
the subcommittees took this matter into 
account 

“The United States delegation has taken a 
very particular Interest In this problem and 
we are satisfied that the plan recommended 
by subcommittee 1 contains effective guar¬ 
antees for the holy places of all the thiee 
great religions represented in that country. 

“The special status provided for the city 
of Jersusalem and the additional powers of 
the Governor of Jerusalem with respect to 
other holy places elsewhere in Palestine 
should provide full assurance to the faithful 
adherents of the three faiths throughout the 
world that the legitimate religious Interests 
of the world community in Palestine are 
fully protected. 

“My delegation Is keenly aware, Mr. Chair¬ 
man and fellow delegates, that the issue be¬ 
fore us Is torn by strongly conflicting opin¬ 
ions. We have had ample evidence of that 
throughout the debates on this question, 
both during the special seasion of the As¬ 
sembly and the early sessions of this ad hoc 
committee, varying expressions of those 
differences have been given In the subcom¬ 
mittee There are, however, certain points 
which form common ground for all of us.*' 

A "NOTABLE CONTBIBUnON" 

“One. and foremost, is this: That the 
United Nations Is the proper forum for the 
solution of this question, and, furthermore, 
the governments who believe in partition 
think that it is not perfect, but that it is 
humanly Just and workable and If adopted 
will make a genuine and notable contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of one of the most thorny 
political problems in the world today—a 
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problem which I am dertain no delegation at 
the United Nations Assembly would like to 
admit even to themselves that the United 
Nations is incapable of solving. 

“My delegation refuses to believe that any 
member of the United Nations, whatever may 
be their opinions on this highly controver¬ 
sial and bitter question, will attempt to defy 
the decision which may be taken by this 
Organlaatlon. In that sense It Is the greatest 
test which has ever been presented to the 
integrity of the United Nations as a whole. 

''During the discussions In the subcom¬ 
mittee I my delegation was compelled to 
voice the doubts which my Government had 
regarding the territorial division in Pales¬ 
tine and the rather uneven balance of the 
division of land in terms of square kilome¬ 
ters between the Arab and Jewish states. 
We were therefore compelled to make a res¬ 
ervation to our position on the Negeb. 

“I am very glad, therefore, to have heard 
the declaration which Mr. Chertok has made 
before this committee today, In which the 
Jewish Agency agrees that the town of Beer- 
Bheba and the adjacent land to the north¬ 
east will be incorporated in the Arab state. 

“Also, that, In addition, certain land on 
the Egyptian side of the Negeb, amounting 
to about 9,000.000 dunams, will be added to 
the territory of the recommended Arab state. 

“My delegation remained convinced that 
some adjustment In this region was neces¬ 
sary, and while we would have preferred a 
greater adjustment in that area, we think 
that the Jewish Agency has made, from its 
point of view, an equitable and fair pro¬ 
posal, and whatever reservation the United 
States delegation maintains with respect to 
this area Is withdrawn. 

“I do not wish to take any more time of 
the committee, Mr President, except to voice 
again the deep belief of my delegation that 
this partition plan with all its Imperfections 
offers the most practicable and the most 
Just present solution of the Palestine prob¬ 
lem And we hope that those who have 
doubts will not be deterred from taking a 
stand because the Assembly’s committees 
have not been able to attain an impossible 
perfection.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the summer 1 spent almost the entire 
time traveling in the district which I 
represent, that is, the Third Congres¬ 
sional District of Arkansas. I visited 
with the farmers and talked with them 
about their problems. I found them, as 
usual, game to the core, battling away 
for what they consider to be their rights. 

I met with a group of them on October 
31 at Harrison. Ark., at which time they 
passed the following resolutions which 1 
insert in the Record at this point: 

County triple A committeemen for the 10 
counties In the Third Congressional District 
assembled at Harrison, Ark., October 31,1047, 
passed the following resolutions: 

1. That the ACP funds for the program 
year 1048 and future program years be ap¬ 
propriated by Congress In the amount of not 
less than $300,000,000, and that administra¬ 
tive funds for each of the years be appro- 
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prlat«4 in the amount ot not less than 
135.000.000. 

2. That the agricultural agencies operating 
In the State, such as AAA, SOS, and Exten¬ 
sion Service, etc., are all accomplishing much 
and merit the support of Congress and should 
be continued with adequate support, how¬ 
ever, in the event that any combinations 
are made by Congress involving triple A that 
such combination should remain under the 
direction of triple A farmer-elected com¬ 
mitteemen. 

3. That price support be continued at 90 
percent of parity on all commodities now 
covered and on such additional commodities 
that are necessary for national economy. 

4 That community and county committee¬ 
men be elected as at present and that State 
committeemen be elected by county commit¬ 
teemen and that representatives of the vari¬ 
ous State committees act as an advisory 
board to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Good and Bad in Meisage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I wish to Include the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal: 

President Truman’s message to the special 
session of Congress properly points to the 
imperative need of Immediate relief for Eu¬ 
rope and to the equally imperative need of 
sound measures to control Inflation in this 
country 

Nobody who understands the grave sit¬ 
uation abroad or the menace of rising prices 
at homo can deny that Congress must face 
the Immediate problem of Europe and the 
equally immediate problem here. 

The problem of Europe, being largely a 
money pioblem so far as Congress is con¬ 
cerned, will presumably be quickly met. 
The $597,000,000 needed for emergency Euro¬ 
pean aid will presumably be provided The 
President’s program for inflation control will, 
however, meet resistance, not only from the 
Republicans but from some Democrats. At 
least part of that resistance will, moreover, 
be Justlfled, for 2 of the President’s 10 
proposals are impractical and unrealistic at 
this time 

The Journal must Join the opposition to 
the pioposal for possible consumer ration¬ 
ing (point 9) and the proposal for selective 
price and wage ceilings (point 10), not be¬ 
cause they would create a "police state" as 
Senator Taft charges but because they would 
not work 

During the war, when patriotic fervor was 
high, selective rationing and general price 
controls did not operate too effectively. 
There was counterfeiting of ration coupons 
and there was black markets—and these 
things were preceded and accompanied by 
hoarding A new system, created In peace¬ 
time and partial rather than complete, would 
work even less smoothly and less effectively. 

How could we, for example, ration flour 
under price controls and with wage controls 
for workers In flour mills, when many other 
Items and the workers producing them were 
completely free? We might end with the 
flour mills closed down for lack of employees 
and with what flour there was selling on the 
black market. 

The President Indicates that he wants au¬ 
thority to ration and to fix wage and price 
XCin—App.-274 


levels merely as a threat to those who mis¬ 
behave, but what kind of a threat would It 
be when the controls themselves might play 
Into the hands of the very worst elements 
among us? 

The remainder of the President's program 
can, however, have the support of reasonable 
people In both parties. Surely there can be 
no sound objections to regulation of specu¬ 
lation, resumption of credit controls, con¬ 
tinuation of some form of rent ceilings, the 
allocation of transportation facilities, and 
the strengthening and extension of export 
regulation. There is need for power In the 
Department of Agriculture to encourage food 
conservation at home and food production 
abroad, as well as to Induce the marketing 
of livestock and poultry at the most eco¬ 
nomical weights and grades. 

Finally and fundamentally, there is need 
to authorize allocation and inventory con¬ 
trol of scarce commcxlities which basically 
affect the cost of living. This is the so- 
called second line defense against inflation, 
which at a time such as this offers the great¬ 
est hope for real pressure. 

This, too, is a t 3 rpe of rationing, but on the 
production and trade level rather than on the 
consumer level. Under it, a flour mill is re¬ 
stricted as to the amount of wheat It can 
buy and the amount of flour It can mill, 
and the retail store and the baker are put 
on allotment Oraln is thus saved by the 
simple expedient of providing less wheat for 
one of grain’s major uses The Job of divid¬ 
ing the shortened supply la then put on the 
retailer 

There are of course difficulties and unfair¬ 
nesses In such a system, but the difficulties 
at least are much amaUer than the difficulties 
which might be expected from resumption 
of the OPA type of control at this time. 

The President’s first eight points, if stress 
Is put on allocation and Inventory control, 
constitute a sound Inflation control program 
by themselves. If Congress will put them 
Into law-~and many Members have already 
espoused one or several of them —we can at 
laq,t do something about the upward spiral of 
prices, which Is a threat not only to our 
domestic economy but to our European re¬ 
lief program. 

These eight points should become the ba¬ 
sis for a bipartisan program to bring our 
economy out of the clouds and to enable us 
to set Europe on Its feet In a minimum of 
time. The other two points? No. 


General Meyeri’ Hearing Undericorei 
Good Work of Congressional Probes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSRTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include the following article by John 
Oriflan which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Post, November 23, 1947: 
Oenkral Meters’ Hearxno Underscores Good 
Work or Conoressional Probes—Such 
Committees Have Done All the Real Ex- 
FosiNO or Crookedness in Government in 
Past 26 Years 

(By John Griffin) 

There have been many efforts to discredit 
the investigating committees of Congress A 
group of naive Hollywood movie stars tried It 
not long ago. and for a time it appeared that 
the Hollywood technique would work. 


Eventually It developed that the movie group 
were superficial and unknowing, and couldn’t 
possibly stop the proceedings. 

They couldn’t do It for one plain and 
simple reason. That Is the common sense of 
the American people. The flash and flare 
of the movie boys and girls blinded many 
people momentarily, but soon they were see¬ 
ing straight. What they saw was not 
pleasant. 

It was a scene featuring a group of flam¬ 
boyant characters who refused to say 
whether or not they were members of the 
Communist Party They tried to present 
themselves as heroes, willing to endure 
martyrdom In order to protect "the right 
of free speech." 

CHANOINC THE TUNE 

They made quite a fuss, but they don’t 
appear to be quite so brave now, for they have 
learned that not only most of their own 
Hollywood confreres are denouncing them, 
but the people who support them by attend¬ 
ing movies have turned against them. 

Another demonstration of efforts to dis¬ 
credit congressional committees came when 
the Senate war investigating committee un¬ 
dertook to look Into the facts of the allotting 
of contracts for aviation material during the 
war 

Howard Hughes, adopting the Hollywood 
technique, put on quite a show and boasted 
that he had succeeded in killing any further 
Investigation That was when the committee 
had suspended hearings a few months ago. 

But It didn’t stop the committee at all. It 
did Jar the members a bit, and they wisely 
halted hearings until a clearer atmosphere 
could be obtained. Then they wont back to 
work In public. The results, or some of the 
results, are obvious now in the case of MaJ. 
Gen. Bennett E. Meyers 

The picture now coming into focus as the 
result of the Investigation is a sordid one, and 
It may be that there are more to come It 
cannot be fairly considered a condemnation 
of the Army, for there Is no question that 
most of the high Army authorities have been 
honest, courageous, and hard-working men. 

MUST BE WATCHED 

But it does show again that there Is always 
the possibility of people without a sense of 
honor getting into places where they are able 
to Indulge their greed There Is always the 
chance that In cases where millions and bil¬ 
lons of dollars are Involved, there will be 
trickery and deceit. 

tVhether General Meyers has committed 
any Illegal acts is yet to be determined In 
the proper place, which Is the courts. Cer¬ 
tainly his sense of chivalry Is nonexistent, 
and It may be that his name will live a long 
while as a synonym for lack of chivalry. 

His dragging the name of a married 
woman into a hearing that was being highly 
publicized all over the country will not be 
condoned by anybody. There Is only a feel¬ 
ing of revulsion. Adding to the disgust ex¬ 
pressed by so many people Is the fact that 
General Meyers brought the woman's name 
out himself. It wos not that he was backed 
into a corner by committee questioning; he 
volunteered the Information. 

General Meyers can have his day in court 
and perhaps he can explain all the strange 
tales that have been told about his activity 
in companies producing war materials, about 
hla falsification of documents, about the 
many charges that witnesses have leveled 
against him. 

The Important point is that the com¬ 
mittee Is bringing things Into the open which 
should be laid out for everyone to see. If 
General Meyers is Innocent of wrongdoing, 
he can show it In court. In the meantime, 
the American people are fully entitled to 
know what was going on. 

There have been cases of individuals 
wronged by congressional committees. The 
committee on Un-American Activities, imder 
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the chairmanship of Martin Dies, aid dam¬ 
age to ft lot of people who were unjustly given 
wrong labels by Dies 

HAVE DONE WORK 

Other committees have hurt reputations 
because of the domineering ways of certain 
committee members. But congressional com¬ 
mittees have done all the real exposing of 
crookedness in Government that has been 
done in the last quarter of a century or more 
It hasn't been the prosecuting authorities 
In State or Government that have turned up 
the bad conditions. It has been congres¬ 
sional committees such as the one that ex¬ 
posed the Teapot Dome scandal 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
despite its repeated laults, has. over the 
yeais, revealed a lot of bad sltuatlona in 
which persons who tried to hurt the United 
States have been exposed for what they were 
The so-called Thomas committee, which 
demanded information of a number of Holly¬ 
wood writers os to their Communist connec¬ 
tions, has not been an ideal committee as far 
as technique goes, but it has exposed certain 
activities that the American people wanted 
to know about and were entitled to know 
about 

Despite all the howling from Hollywood, 
they didn't violate anyone’s rights by asking 
a man if he was a member of the Communist 
Party And they had some idea of the back¬ 
ground of those to whom they were putting 
the question 

The Senate War Investigation Committee 
didn't violate anyone’s rights, either, in 
questioning Howard Hughes and General 
Meyers and others, even though Mr. Hughes 
tried to convey the idea that this was all a 
personal vendetta against him 
What they have done is to produce a great 
deal of information and set it out in the 
light where It ought to be. Without such 
committee work there would be little pro¬ 
tection for the people against the persons 
Who prey on them. 


Equal Rights of Women 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONNICCTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I be¬ 
lieve that the following clipping from the 
November 5, 1947, Waterbury tConn.) 
American will prove of Interest to many 
of my colleagues In the House. The 
issue discussed is particularly pertinent 
as legislation has been introduced into 
the Congress on this same subject. 

EQUAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN ORANTEP IN JFSSEY’B 
NEW CONSTITUTION 

To the Editor of the American ‘ 

The action taken by New Jersey yesterday 
is of greater significance in the progress of 
women than Wyoming’s act in 1869 in grant¬ 
ing women the vote For Wyoming gave 
the vote to a subject claas called female. 
The new constitution In New Jersey says 
females ore persons For the first time In 
the United States, women have been given 
equal constitutional rights, as publicized by 
the New Jersey Constitutional Convention 
on September 8 

We had long supposed that women were 
persons But in various ways the law says 
“no ’’ A 25-year-old effort in Massachu- 
aelts to declare that women are persons is 


still being waged The General Court is still 
arguing over an amendment to the Jury law 
BO that women may serve as Jurors. The 
basic change would be the addition of the 
phrase “of cither sex” after the word “per¬ 
son" which has been legally defined in that 
State as a male noun 

How did this historic decision happen In 
New Jersey? Women lawyers led the way, 
the New Jersey State Bar Association added 
its Impressive weight, and the New Jersey 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs came in at the critical mo¬ 
ment For there was a critical moment 

The first woman admitted to the bar In 
New Jersey. Mary Phllbrook of Tenafiy. was 
one of those who Induced the State Bar Asso¬ 
ciation to appoint a committee to stiidy the 
status of women In 1941 the Bar Asso¬ 
ciation approved in principle the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, and In June of 
1947 these men—and women—lawyers rec¬ 
ommended to the State Constitutional Con¬ 
vention that equal rights for men and 
women be embodied in the new charter 
The Bar Association's detailed appeal ended 
with this paragraph “In spirit women have 
attained a legal status equal with men, but 
in fact thev are still in a subject class This 
is Incompatible with the right to vote and 
with the responsibilities women are assum¬ 
ing Tlie proposed equal rights clause would 
confirm the rights women now enjoy and 
clothe them with the power and dignity to 
assume full responsibilities as citizens, and 
an untiammclrd right to opportunity and 
self-development" 

In the years since the National Woman's 
Party introduced in Congress the equal- 
rights amendment, traditional misunder¬ 
standings have grown about it like moss and 
barnacles Groups came to the New Jersey 
convention declaring that they would fight 
equal rights tooth and nail, even if their re¬ 
spective organizations had Indorsed this haste 
human principle in the Charter of the United 
Nations And then a committee of the New 
Jersey Federation of Business and Profes¬ 
sional Women’s Clubs stepped into the pic¬ 
ture. Among their leaders were Attorney 
Marguerite Cmpeuter, of Newark, and Judge 
Libby Sachar, of Elizabeth They offered a 
little proposal which finally was accepted, 
even by the opposition They said, “I;efB call 
this rose a daisy, it will still smell as sweet ” 

The piocedure is as follows The first 
urticle of the New Jersey Coustitullon, Rights 
and Privileges, is a bill of rights ol 21 para¬ 
graphs 1 "All peiBont. me by natuie free 
and independent ” 2. “All politi¬ 

cal power Is inherent In the people " 6 "No 
person shall be discriminated against in the 
exercise ol any civil rights • * * ” But 

not a word about equal rights. 

Turn the pages to article X It icads, In 
parts, as follows “Wherever in this consti¬ 
tution the term 'person,' 'persons,' ‘people,’ or 
any personal pronoun is used, the same shall 
be taken to include both sexes " This was 
the proposal of the State federation com- 
miUpc 

May we hojie that men and women of othei 
States and of the Congress of the United 
States will be as clear and clever in winning 
this last legal forticss of fundamental de¬ 
mocracy 

Florence L C Kitchklt, 

Chairman 

MiLUCBsr Pond, 

Vujc Chairman. 

HONORE P. COPPINOSR, 

Secretary, Confucticut Committee 
for the Equal^Rights Amendment. 

Anna B. Platt, 

Legialative Chairman, Connecticut 
Federation of Business and Pro¬ 
fessional Women's Clubs. 

Waterbury, November 4,1947. 


They Won’t Dig Coal, So We Must 


EXl'ENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, undei 
leave granted, I insert herewith two ad¬ 
vertisements from the Nashville Coal Co . 
Inc., together with my comments. 

Just how long some Republicans will 
continue to back the foolish give-away 
policy of the emergency creators and 
those whose greed points to the nece.s- 
slty of a third world war is a question 
which is worrying a lot of our people 

The adminLstration has followed a pol¬ 
icy of giving to Rassia billions upon bil¬ 
lions of dollars, of giving other billion^' 
to the countries which come under hei 
control and whose resources .she can U'^e 
At the same time, the administration 
tells us If w^e do not continue this pollcj. 
Russia and communi.sm will overwhelm 
us 

Just why we should weaken ourselves 
to make a so-called potential enemy 
strong, the average citizen cannot un¬ 
derstand. 

With reference to one item—coal— 
which we are exporting, the Nashville 
Coal Co. Inc., of Nashville, Tenn, has 
something to say in two advertisements 
They read as follows: 

no coal shortageHUH 

Out of a conference called recently by Ser- 
letary of Interior Krug, there came this gem 
of double-talk. 

"There have hecn reports from varloU' 
groups that there is a coal shortage In somp 
sections of the country, particularly for high- 
grade coals. It was the consensus of th)*' 
group that there is no geueial shortage, ex¬ 
cept foj certain of the better giacler. in loral* 
l.sed areas " 

Well' Well! Well! 

On November 4, 1947. we received the fol¬ 
lowing telegram from the Chief ol the Bu¬ 
reau of the Supplies and Accounts, Washing- 
ington, D. C . 

"About 2 days' coal stocks now on hand 
Foit Knox, Ky., 14,800 tons washed sciepn- 
ings need this winter Advise II you coulu 
supply any portion ol this requirement stai - 
ing price, mine name, approximate un.Uysii 
shipping point, and desired shipping bchpct- 
ule " 

Unless coal shipments can start at once 
hospital at Fort Knox will have to close down 

From the press release by the Krug coui- 
mittee, it would appear that the Fort Knox 
Hospital is a localused area 

If this were an Isolated Instdiice, we niighi 
be constrained to agiec with the Kiug com¬ 
mittee's finding But it isn’t! It is simply 
one of the many frantic appeals for coal 
which we and other coal shippers, who have 
the interests of their customera at heart, have 
been receiving for months The hospital at 
Fort Knox is about to close but coal is going 
to Europe, boatload after boatload of it 
Three and one-half million ions during No¬ 
vember. At high prices to be paid lor with 
our money. And because of delays to coal 
cars hauling it to and from the ports and 
at the ports, many mines in this country are 
running about half time 

This business must be stopped It will be 
stoppedi U you toil your own story to your 
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Bepresentatives in Congress and demand that 
they do something about It 

Misleading statements filled with half- 
truths, Issued by bureaucrats and their hand¬ 
picked committees, won't keep your home 
warm this winter or keep your factory from 
closing down because you can’t get coal. 

An insistent public demand can stop the 
export of coal to Europe until the situation 
here clears up That it be cleared up at once 
Is absolutely necessary to our own economy. 

The remedy Is in your hands 

Nashville Coal Co., Inc. 

Nashville, Tenn 

BLACKMAIL 

The countries of Europe threaten that they 
might adopt a form of government which 
we do not like if wo do not give them bil¬ 
lions in cash and ship them our coal and 
foodstuff 

What they apparently mean is that wo 
must give them enough money and goods 
to make it unnecessary for their labor to 
work more than 30 to 40 hours per week 

We already have a public debt which is 
probably larger than the combined debt of 
all Europe, at least that part of Europe's 
debt which will ever be paid 

We already have on our back the greatest 
number of Goveinment employees of any 
nation, with the possible exception of Rus¬ 
sia 

We already have a serious coal shortage 
and an equally serious car shortage which is 
contilbutlng to it This condition is at¬ 
tributable both to the tonnage we are ex¬ 
porting to Europe and the British Isles and 
to the waste of car efficiency in hauling It to 
tidewater 

Still, we are told we must furnish money 
and goods to Europe to keep certain coun¬ 
tries theie from going communistic 

Paying blackmail, whether you call it "aid 
to Europe" or “the Marshall plan” or any 
other name Is Idiotic on our part and bad 
for those to whom we pay it. 

Let’s spend our money for our defense and 
the reduction ol our public debt and our tax 
burden Let’s keep our coal at home whei e It 
lb desperately needed. 

England and Europe have a supply of coal 
in the ground large enough to take care of 
them for a thousand years or more Let 
them dig It, like we arc digging It here 

P'rankly, we want to supply our customers 
with coal and ask that you help us do that 
bv writing your United States Senators and 
Congressman to stop this blackmail 

Nashville Coal Co., Inc. 

Nashville, Tenn 

Read them again. Do they make 
sense? 

Then, do not forget that coal is not the 
only essential commodity that is being 
given away Sit down, think things 
through and if you can find just one good 
reason why a Congressman should sup- 
poit the Marshall plan, let me have it. 


Shipment of Heavy Machinery and Farm 
Equipment to Ru$fia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I hope the President explains to the 


people of the Second District of Con¬ 
necticut why we as a Nation are being 
called upon by him to spend billions of 
dollars in our “cold war” with Russia 
while he with the power to control ex¬ 
ports given him In Public Law 188, 
Eightieth Congress, reports to the press 
that he sees no reason to stop the sale 
of heavy machinery and farm equipment 
to Russia at this time. 


The Wool Industry Gets Clipped 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAMS. HILL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr HILL Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include two articles taken from editorial 
pages of the Denver Po.st, Denver, Colo. 

These editorials concern tariff reduc¬ 
tion on wool, and the information and 
sound reasoning so carefully and skill¬ 
fully analyzed should be of great value to 
our Members in understanding our live¬ 
stock production problems in the West. 

THE WOOL INDtI.STBY GETS CLIPPED 

Of all the tariff reductions resulting from 
the Geneva trade conlerence, the one most 
likely to Injure a domestic industry is that 
reducing the long-standing duty of 34 cents 
a pound (clean basis) on wool to 2hVj, cents. 

The fact that the wool growers are guaran¬ 
teed a good price lor wool through 1948, in 
spite of the tariff reduction, does not com¬ 
pensate for the fact that the easing ol the 
import restrictions raises serious doubts re¬ 
garding the future of the sheep business in 
the West. 

In the years just before the United States 
entered World War II. the domestic Industry 
supplied approximately 80 percent of the 
wool consumed in this country 

During the war, foreign wools, in spite of 
the 34-cent tariff, moved into the American 
maiket in unprecedented quantities to be 
made into uiillorms and blankets, and since 
the war they have kept on coming As a 
result approximately 80 percent of the wool 
consumed here in 1946 was foreign wool and 
only 20 percent came from the domcKtle clip 

Poreign wool imports last year wete six 
times the average Imports during the 5 years 
before Pearl Harbor Under the circum¬ 
stances. it hardly could be claimed that the 
34-cent tariff was preventing a thriving 
American import business in wool, yet for 
reasons best known to themselves the Ameri¬ 
can delegates at Geneva agreed to a tuilff 
reduction as a further trade stimulant 

Domestic wool growers are worried because 
now that American processois have learned to 
handle foreign wools they are showing a 
preference for them as compared with domes¬ 
tic wools Part of the reason for the prefer¬ 
ence may be that the foreign wools arrive 
already sorted to some extent 

The domestic wool clip this year is not ex¬ 
pected to exceed 300,000,000 pounds, the 
smallest in many years The number of stock 
sheep in this country is the Bmallest since 
1867. 

The big worry of the sheepmen, as raised by 
the new tariff action, 1b what should they 
plan for the future? Can they look ahead 
with confidence and nake plans to rebuild 
their flocks? Or must they try to reconcile 
themselves to the thought that a large part 


of the American market for wool already has 
been taken over by foreign growers who now 
may take over even a larger share? 

Even those, Including the Denver Post, who 
agree heartily with the principle of stimu¬ 
lating world trade by removing tariff and 
other restrictions should not be blind to 
these important considerations 

1 Since the start of the war, the present 
wool tariff has not been restrictive 

2 The world's largest wool-producing 
countries In general are not those whoso 
economies are in the gientcst need of help 

3 Many acres of western land will not add 
any new wealth to the American economy if 
the wool industry is foiced into fuithcr 
llquidatlun 

4 Wool is a strategic war commodity in 
which the United States should be at least 
pai tlally self-sufficient 

5 The United Slates would have no pro¬ 
tection fiom possible exorbitant cartel-fixed 
prices for wool if it had no domestic industry 
to serve as n price yardstick. 

We grant that in raising such objections 
wc may be open to the accusation of talking 
out of both sides of our mouth on the subject 
of libelal tiade policy It may be said that 
we ure for fiec trade to the point that our 
own ox is gored But even at that risk, we 
think there considerations deserve more 
careful study than they have received at the 
Slate Depaitmcnt. which negotiated the 
Geneva agreements 


THAT'S THAT 

(By Bruce Oustin) 

Ameilcan wool producers fear they have 
been “sold down the river ” They have 
plenty of reason to think that At the Ge¬ 
neva trade confeience, the United States 
agreed to slash the tariff on wool from 34 
cents a pound to 25*2 cents, effective Janu¬ 
ary 1 That will be fine for the Australian 
sheepmen The tax iff cut will boost their 
protits, help them to take more of the Amer¬ 
ican market fiom American producers, and 
American consumers probably will pay Just 
as h'gh prices for woolen goods as now But 
in no conceivable way can this tariff cut help 
the wool producer.'! In Wyoming. Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, and other American 
States 

What will the wool tariff cut do to Ameri¬ 
can producers? "Western flocks which sup¬ 
ply 70 pel cent of the domestic wool have 
been x educed 35 peicent since before the 
war," says CongrCBsman Hill, of Colorado 
"The tariff cut will mean a contlivuatlon of 
the liquidation of the flocks ” Senator Rod- 
EKTSON of Wyoming brands the tariff slush 
a "damaging and unnecessary blow to the 
wool-growing industry " Nobody has shown 
how It can possibly help the American wool 
growers 

Of all the 3.500 tariff ieductions agreed to 
by the United States at the Geneva confer¬ 
ence the wool slash apparently will hit Amer¬ 
ican producers the hardest and the earliest. 
On other items, the effects of cuts in Ameri¬ 
can protective tariffs may not be felt for sev¬ 
eral years Most foreign countries have lit¬ 
tle, if anything, to export to the United 
States now Demands upon our domestic 
markets are so far ahead of supply that it 
can take both foreign and domestic produc¬ 
tion. 

Why protective American tariffs should be 
determined at an international conference 
in a horse-trading deal with countries which 
have nothing to sell the Uixlted States and 
no money with which to buy American ex¬ 
ports is hard to understand Tariff-making 
is one of the constitutional powers of Con¬ 
gress But Congress had no voice in the 
Geneva Conference It does not even have 
a chance to approve or reject the agree¬ 
ments made in the name of the United 
States. 
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Bxercifie of congreaelonal tarlff-maUng 
power by an international conference is a 
result of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of a New Deal Congress which surren¬ 
dered that power to the President. At first* 
these agreements were negotiated with in¬ 
dividual countries by the State Department. 
Now, it seems, the question of how much 
tariff protection American industries are to 
have In the future is determined by interna¬ 
tional conferences. 


Lodi, Home of ‘Tltme-Tokay Grapei,” 

Holds Grape and Wine Festival 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or cALirosKU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Lodi has frequently been re¬ 
ferred to as the ‘‘biggest little city In 
California.” It is in the center of a very 
rich agricultural section, in which tokay 
grapes is the predominant crop. Many 
Members of the House have received 
tokay grapes from the ‘Tokay Agree¬ 
ment”—a cooperative organization of 
tokay growers. Others have eaten the 
tokays in the House restaurant when we 
have placed them on the tables, a 
token of one or more growers to their 
Representative. 

To pay tribute to their major produce 
the people of Lodi each year hold an 
annual celebration in honor of the grape 
and the wine. 

The annual grape and wine festival 
held in September has become a tradi¬ 
tion and has come to the front in fairs 
and recognized as an outstanding 
specialty show with the largest display 
and variety of grapes shown under a 
single roof; together with outstanding 
booth exhibits by wineries and shippers. 

This 3-day event is officially opened at 
8 p. m. in the Grape Bowl on Friday night 
with the crowing of Queen Tokay pre¬ 
sented with her court. Saturday morn¬ 
ing a kiddles parade in downtown Lodi, 
Saturday night a professional show and 
Sunday afternoon a street parade of 
drum corps, drill teams, bands, mounted 
entries, floats, and so forth, and this 
year after the end of the parade la the 
Grape Bowl a horse show was presented. 
Another feature of this 3-day event is 
participation of the California Federa¬ 
tion of Polk Dancers in colorful costume 
put on an exhibition. This event at¬ 
tracts 85,000 to 90,000 people during the 
3 days 

The 1946 tonnage, grapes for wine, 
367.464 torus Carloads of grapes shipped 
in 1947, 6,200 including table and wine 
grapes Lodi population. 15,000. 

In addition to being a prosperous town, 
Lodi is a very progressive city, with one 
of the lowest tax rates In California and 
without any bonded debt. Part of this 
is due to the fact that many years ago 
Lodi acquired an electrical distributing 
.system, the profits of which have fur- 
ni‘-hed most of the many municipal im- 
piovements In Lodi. 


A stadium appropriately called the 
Orape Bowl was built several years ago in 
which football games are played and 
where the grape and wine festival Is held. 
Oovemmentally Lodi is a model city with 
intelligent officials, a low tax rate, and 
many municipal improvements. 


Cutting Our OwB Tluroatt 

EXTENSION OF REldARKB 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICXIOAM 

IN THE BOUSE OF RSFRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Ur. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, prior 
to. during and ever since the end of 
World War II, we have been pouring bil¬ 
lions of dollars worth of materials into 
foreign lands on the theory that unless 
first Hitler and his philosophy, later 
communism and Russia, were prevented 
from spreading throughout Europe, our 
national existence would be imperiled, 
our Nation destroyed. 

More recently, under pressure of the 
Administration. $400,000,000 was given to 
Greece and Turkey to stop Russia and 
the Communists. $100,000,000 of this 
went to Turkey strictly for military aid— 
not for food, clothing or shelter. 

Now here Is the point, is It not absurd 
and foolish for us to continue with one 
hand to give billions to stop communism 
and Russia, while with the other we ex¬ 
tend aid to the Russians and Commun¬ 
ists our potential, if not our actual, ene¬ 
mies? 

Please take a glance at our export trade 
with Russia. The record is as follows: 

Examination of available documents relat¬ 
ing to our export trade with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (Buula) for the 
calendar year 1946 and the first 9 months of 
1047 shows the following: 


Calendar year. 1946: 

Lend-lease shipments-(152,100,000 

UNRRA shipments_' 162,200,000 

Cash purchases_ 53,600,000 


Total__ 367.900.000 


Calendar year 1947 to Sept. 30: 

Xjend-lease shlpmeuts__ 16,200,000 

UNRRA shipments_ 31,900,000 

Cash purchases_ 65,600,000 


Total_ 113.700.000 

Combined shipments, 21 
months: 

Lend-lease shipments- 168,400,000 

UNRRA shipments_ 184,100,000 


Total.- 852,600,000 

Cash purchases- 119,200,000 


> Included in UNRRA shipments was ex- 
pmta paid for by private charities In the 
amoiint of •10,663,000. 

Nons.—Presldent Tnnnan ordered lend- 
lease be stopped on September 2, 1945. 

Goods and supplies then on order and in 
process constituting the so-called pipe line 
could be shipped during the liquidation of 
lend-lease until December SI. 1947. Later 
Congress, but not with my vote, amended 
the Lend-Lease Act, by allowing ihlpments 
to the countries named (Russia was not 
named) under limited circumstances. It ap¬ 


pears that in their zeal to expedite ihipmenta 
to Mrtain countries including Russia em¬ 
ployees of the Oovemment agencies con- 
owned with the administration of the pro¬ 
gram, have sought and used ways and means 
to circumvent the plain Intent of Oongreas. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Con¬ 
gress to end supplying Russia with the 
materials which will aid her in making 
war against us. the administration still 
continues doing things which strengthen 
the hands of the Communists In Russia 

The press of the 20th quotes President 
Truman as saying he sees no reason for 
halting shipments of heavy machinery to 
Russia. 

In the total of $118,700,000 worth of 
goods sent to Rassia, there was included 
$80,500,000 worth of heavy machinery 
and vehicles. As the President well 
knows, the machinery can be used to 
construct plants which, if war comes, 
will turn out munitions of war to be used 
against our soldiers. 

It carries me back to the days when 
prior to the last World War, I endeavored 
to get before the House legislation to 
stop shipments of scrap to Japan. The 
bill then was pigeonholed. The scrap 
came back later, part of it perhaps at 
Pearl Harbor. 

The country should know what the 
administration now is doing. The fault 
lies squarely with the administration 
which all too often circumvents the leg¬ 
islation passed by Congress. 


The Debate Begins 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

or {.ouiazAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star: 

THK bSBATE fiXOINS 

The Preeident'B meaeage to the apeolal seis- 
Blon of Congress and Senator Taft’s reply 
may be regarded os the opening passages 
In a debate which will shape the future of 
the world. At this stage of the matter the 
outlook is not reassuring. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with his 
proposals, Mr. Truman’s measage was admir¬ 
ably direct and to the point. There was no 
beating about the bu*^h. 

He asked Congress, first, for •697,000.000 ns 
an emergency-aid program to tide Austria. 
Italy, and France over the winter It Is ex¬ 
pected that these funds will suffice until next 
March 31, when It Is hoped that the long- 
range Marshall plan will be ready to go into 
effect The details of the Marshall plan will 
be submitted to Congress iu a later message 

Mr. Truman then outlined the measures 
which be thinks are necessary to deal with 
inflation in this country—an inflation which 
has already assumed serious proportions and 
which wiu be aggravated by the European 
aid program. 

The counterlnflatlohary steps advocated by 
Mr. Truman are 10 In nuunber. witii the po¬ 
litical dynamite being confined mainly to the 
last 2. In these, Mr, Truman asked Con¬ 
gress to authorize consumer rationing on 
products in short supply which basicallv al- 
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feet the cost of living; to authorize price 
ceilings on products In short supply which 
basically affect the cost of living or indus¬ 
trial production and to authorize such wage 
ceilings as are essential to maintain the nec¬ 
essary price ceilings. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that the 
President Is not going to be given these pow¬ 
ers. The comments of Senator Tarr and 
other Republican leaders are Just about con¬ 
clusive on this point Perhaps the Presi¬ 
dent did not expect to get them, for in dls- 
cusoliig his proposals ho said that first five 
taken together, would “aid substantially In 
relieving Inflationary pressures." 

The v/orst that can be said of the other 
proposals, however, especially the last two. 
Is that they would be apt to prove unwork¬ 
able In nn economy as complex as ours, 
eelectlvo rationing and selective price con¬ 
trol at the consumer level is a doubtful busi¬ 
ness. IX the experience with OPA serves as a 
gu'dc, a resort to such measures now would be 
apt to do more harm than good, especially 
in view of the Picsidont’s none-too-flim atti¬ 
tude in the matter of wage controls. 

Still, to repeat, the worst that can be said 
of these proposals Is that their workability Is 
doubtful. And In fairness to the President, 
it should be lecognlzed that mounting Infia- 
tioiiary preseui es may yet drive us to them 

Most certainly there la nothing in the 
mcesago which Justifies Senator TArr’s ex¬ 
treme attack on the President He was 
Justified m attacking the soundness of the 
proposals But when he went on to Im¬ 
pugn the President's motives, to picture him 
as wanting a police state in this country, 
and to cast doubt on the genuineness of M!r. 
Truman’s desire for world peace, he was going 
mu?h too far 

The exact position of Senator Taft In this 
matter continues to be unclear. He blames 
high prices on the excess of consumer dollars 
competin'; for scarce goods Yet he would 
increase the supply of dollars in the hands or 
consumers by cutting taxes He says that he 
favors ‘‘reasonable’’ aid to Europe us a means 
of combating communism, yet he talks about 
old at the rate of $8,000,000,000 a year He 
must know that no such figure is contem¬ 
plated under the Marshall plan. He dwells 

upon th ..In which this 

country ' . * and concludes 

that wc cannot afford to be more generous. 

The trouble with this Is that It seems to 
miss the point of what we are trying to do. 
If It were simply a question of whether we 
should be generous, one might ngreo with 
the Ohio Senator that wo are doing enough. 
But gonorcsity, us such, has little to do with 
It. The real reason for going to the aid of 
Europe is to pi event Communist domination 
of that cjntincnt, to head off the peril for 
us which would follow such domination 

Senator Tatt seems to give little weight to 
this cardinal point. And until he and his 
colleagues accept It, with all of Its grim im¬ 
plications, the European aid debate will con¬ 
tinue to be muddled and our own future 
will continue to be in Jeopardy. 


Report of the President’s Committee on 
Foreign Aid 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 ^ 

Mr. HILL. |4r. President. In the 
Washington Star lor last Sunday there 


appeared an article by Mr. Richard L. 
Stokes concerning the report on Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Foreign Aid. It 
Is an interesting discussion, and of par¬ 
ticular Interest is the account of the 
most important part played on the Pres¬ 
ident’s commitee by our former colleague, 
Senator Robert M. La Follette. The ar¬ 
ticle tells of the many notable contribu¬ 
tions made by him to the work and re¬ 
port of the committee. 

1 a&k unanimous consent that the ar¬ 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Rcport on Europe’s Needs Hailed as a Mastcr- 
pircE— Clarity and Candor op Harriman 
CoMMiTTCK Document Leave No Room loa 
Doubt as to What Is Required and Why 
(By Richard L Stokes) 

In the brief period since Its publication on 
November 8, the report of the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid, popularly known 
as the Harriman Committee, has become 
recosjnizsd as a cla'.slc 
It surveys with authority and realism a 
huge expanse of detailed Information Its 
judgments are sagacious and Independent. 
The text, lucid, eacy and on occasion elo¬ 
quent. is wholly devoid of the buro.iucratlc 
jargon called “ .ohij’-dv i,o k “ But the 
unique virtue of i!*o c! ici.n''* l Is a tone of 
moral clovatmn which rings from the heart, 
conscience, and courage of its editor in chief, 
former Senator Robert M La Follette. 

HOW THE WORK LTARTED 

There Is natural curiosity as to how a work 
I'''• • . * . , • . .e been 

\ ^ ■ ■-irpose 

of this article is to throw some light upon the 
achievement It began last Juno 22 with 
Presid-nt Truman’s • • • ^' »i bl- 

partlcan committee o' r‘ • . « pri¬ 

vate citizens from the topmost ranks of in¬ 
dustry. finance, agilcullure. labor, science, 
and scholarship, with W Averell Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce, as chairman 
Its mission was to determine facts con¬ 
cerning the kinds and amounts of resources 
available for economic assistance to foreign 
countries and the limits within which the 
United States might safely and wisely plan to 
extend aid 

Tlie committee held Its first meeting on 
July 23 and 24 A subcommittee on organi¬ 
zation was named under the leadership of 
Owen D Young, honorary board chairman 
of the Gcncrol Electric Co This, in turn, 
appointed nine other subcommittees, which 
were Instructed to prepare reports covering 
pertinent areas In their respective fields. 

A HERCULEAN TASK 

The next task was the organization of a 
staff As executive rccretary, the committee 
retained Richard Mervln Blsscll, Jr, asso¬ 
ciate professor of economics at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Among his 
assistants wore Herman Wardwell Llcbcrt, an 
associate follow of Davenport College at Yale 
University: William W. Remington, a youth¬ 
ful economist from Dartmouth, who was 
loaned to the committee by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and John Davenport, an 
editor of Fortune, and brother of Russell 
Davenport, chief editorial writer for Life 
magazine 

Appointed also were secretaries of the nine 
subcommittees. It became their function in 
every case except one to do the actual draft¬ 
ing of subsidiary studies published In the 
second volume of the over-all report. 

In addition to these studies, the committee 
was faced with the ordeal of digesting and 
evaluating three basic documents of encyclo¬ 
pedic proportions. The first was a two-vol¬ 


ume survey of foreign needs which was com¬ 
piled by the conference on European econ¬ 
omic cooperation at a meeting of 16 nations 
In Paris. 

Tho second was a voluminous account of 
American natural and Industrial resources by 
an Interdepartmental committee under the 
chairmanship of Juhus A Krug, Secretory of 
tho Interior Tho third was a report of some 
S6,000 words on the Impact of foreign aid 
upon the domestic fiscal economy, which was 
submitted by the Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, with Dr. Edwin O. Nourse as chair¬ 
man. 

REPORTS SLOW TO ARRIVE 

The Job was made more dlfflcult by the 
tardiness of the documents. The committee 
and Its staff were In full-scale working order 
by the middle of September At about the 
same time sections of the Krug i eport, which 
was transmitted in Installments, began to 
arrive The Paris Conference report did not 
become avail.ablc until the end of Septem¬ 
ber. end the Nourse survey until tho middle 
of October 

Nevertheless, the committee found It pos¬ 
sible to analyze nnd pass Judgment upon the 
three reports It accepted ns valid the Paris 
study of emergency needs, such as food, fuel, 
fibers and fertiliser, but made a .scorching at¬ 
tack upon 11s estimate of long-teim capital 
requirements The factual background of 
the Krug report was pronounced to be. on the 
whole, accurate 

The Nourse survey is tactfully described by 
committee spokesmen as having proved "less 
directly usc-ful” than the others Most of the 
facts presented wore already known to the 
committee, which took sharp Issuo with the 
concluclon of Dr Nourse and hla nsscciates 
that tho cuirent Inflationary trend is due 
chiefly to excess of domestic consumption, 
rising from an economy of full employment 
and high wages 

CROSSED BWORDS VTITH TRUMAN 

The committee made bold to crons swords 
with President Truman hlmsolf, who de¬ 
clared in a radio address on October 24; "An 
attempt has been made to place the blame 
(for hlghor prices) upon our foreign-aid pro- 
giam, but this is not boinc out by the facts " 

In direct opposition, tho committee not 
merely deolaied inflation to be the most 
prcKsiiig danger to American well-being but 
asEoited flatly that "e\,ery shipment abroad 
of scarce goods—particularly food—addo to 
Inflationary piessuro at home.*’ and that 
"these marginal amounts may tip the scale 
between stability and inflation ’’ 

The over-all report consist of three parts. 
Tho flist iB a summary, used as a preface, the 
second Is tho ropoit picper, a document of 
about IGO pages, and tho thlid Is a collec¬ 
tion of 18 special reports from the subcom¬ 
mittees 

The actual drafting of the summary and 
report proper Is chiefly th© work of five 
men—Messrs La Follette, Blssoll, Llebcrt, 
Remington, and Davenport. Professor Bls¬ 
soll probably wrote more of th© text than 
any of the others. Mr. Llebert had final re¬ 
sponsibility In reading the proofs for errors. 
Mr. Davenport spent 10 days in Washington 
putting ultimate polish on tho stylo. He 
Is credited with such telling phrases as "the 
United States is no limitless cornucopia," 
"It is not wise to underestimate tho steep¬ 
ness of the climb," and "aid must not be 
viewed as a means of supporting Europe but 
as a spark which can fire the engine." 

ABLE AND YOUTHFUL 

A characteristic of the group of five Is not 
only outstanding ability but youth. Mr. La 
Follette, the oldest, is 62. Mr Blssell Is S8, 
Messrs Llebert and Davenport 36. and Mr. 
Remington about 30. Only the years of re¬ 
silience could have endured the stress of 
sustained and intense labor to which they 
were lubjeGtcd. There was also a distinct 
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literary flavor. Mr. Davenport la a profet> 
Blonal writer. Professor Bissetl has pub¬ 
lished numerous articles in topside maga- 
elnes. Mr. Llebert is at work on a biography 
of Dr. Bamuel Johnson. 

As the only political member and an old 
hand at committee work, Mr. La Follette 
was made chairman of a one-man drafting 
subcommittee. His was therefore the su¬ 
preme editorial responsibility. He was also 
1 of 2 out of the 19 members who made 
direct contributions to the text. 

The other was Chester C. D.'vvls. president 
of the Fedeial Reserver Bank of St Louis and 
head of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin¬ 
istration from 1933 to 1936. As chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Food Resources, Mr. 
Davis himself wrote the sapient and exhaus¬ 
tive special report on food, with Dean William 
I. Myers of Cornell's college of agriculture as 
principal adviser. 

Tolling often at his desk until 4am and 
scribbling feverishly on pads of yellow paper. 
Mr Ln Follette compased with his own hand 
th= clirmctic section of the report under the 
title of "The Interest of the United States 
in European Recovery.” The opening para- 
gi aph states the ci'eed \ hlch from beginning 
to end invests the document with irreproach¬ 
able candor. “The committee has faith.” 
wrote Mr. La Follette. “In the sound Judg¬ 
ment of the people and of the Congress when 
they have learned the whole truth.” 

PRINCIPLE NOT ARGUED 

As author of this chapter, Mr La Follette 
was responsible for the report’s insistence on 
the humanitarian a.spect of the foreign-aid 
program, which too often has been forgotten; 
for its blasting indictment of the communist 
system as “one where iron discipline by the 
state stamps out individual liberties and 
obliterates all opposition." and for an analy¬ 
sis of what would happen to the American 
way of life and form of government if bol¬ 
shevism occupies Europe—an analysis cool 
and dispassionate, and partly for that reason 
one the most formidable prophecies ever 
written 

It Is the recollection of men present at the 
time that Mr La Follette supplied the word¬ 
ing of the summary's famous passage regard¬ 
ing America's attitude toward the Socialist 
governmeuls of Britain, Franco, and Italy, 
Ih^ question was threshed out at a full meet¬ 
ing of the committee 

Strangely enough. In view of the number 
Df conservative businessmen who were mem- 
aers. there was no controversy over the prln- 
jlple, but only about the energy of the lan¬ 
guage to be employed. Suggestions were 
.oased about, to be accepted or rejected. At 
Dst Mr La Follette took his pencil and yellow 
jod and wrote What he put down was of- 
'ered as a motion by a businessman and 
annnlmously adopted. 

LA FOLLETTE HAD BIG HAND 

Commercial interests were reassured by the 
itatement that "this committee firmly be- 
levcs the American system of free enterprise 
s the best method of obtaining high produc- 
;ivlty ’ Then came a declaration as strong 
is well could be* “It does not believe that 
my foreign-aid program should be used as 
1 means of requiring other governments 
.o adopt It. The Imposition of such condi- 
l^ions would constitute an unwarranted in- 
.errcrciice with the internal affairs of friendly 
latlons.” 

Mr. La Follette also had a ruling hand In 
jompllmg the admirable summary, which Is 
sased on other sections of the repmrt, Includ- 
ng particularly hU own chapter. The wrlt- 
ng Itself was done chiefly by Mr, Llebert and 
dr. Bissell. As bead of the Subcommittee on 
=*rogram Administration, Mr. La Follette de- 
.ermlned, but did not actually write, the sec- 
.lon proposing an Independent agency, pref¬ 
erably of a corporate aatture. ta operating 


the program, with a tingle administrator in 
charge and with major policies to be deter¬ 
mined by the State Department. 

Thanks to the policy of telling the whole 
truth, this masterpiece among reports leaves 
the American public in no doubt as to what 
will be required under the foreign-aid pro¬ 
gram, and why. as well as the precise risks 
and sacrlflces to be undertaken. Whatever 
action Congress may adopt. It will not be 
entered upon blindly. Though agreed as to 
the necessity of foreign aid, the committee 
never for a moment lost eight of protections 
due to the domestic economy and American 
taxpayer. 

If the committee's recommendations are 
followed the administrator of the European 
recovery plan will occupy one of the strategic 
posts of clvlllEatlon. All operational deci¬ 
sions would be In his hands Thus far only 
two men have been publicly mentioned for 
the appointment—Mr. La Follette and Lewis 
W Douglas. Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Should La Follette be named, the Ameri¬ 
can peole could be assured of a humane and 
efficient administration of ERF. It would 
also be realistic and just, with a constant eye 
upon welfare at home. 

And thereby would hang a tale of irony. 
The chief of the greatest peacetime enterprise 
of International collaboration ever under¬ 
taken by the United States would be the son 
and namesake of the late Senator Robert M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin, leader of a group 
denounced by President Wilson as “12 wUlful 
men.” because of their stubborn pacifleism 
and isolationism. 


FBI Protects Crvil Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF UXCHIOAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVBB 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mi’. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a great amount of discussions these 
days about Infringement of civil rights 
in connection with the new Gkivernment 
loyalty check. Questions submitted to 
FBI Director Hoover by correspondent 
Bert Andrews also include a clear state¬ 
ment on this subject. Further questions 
by Mr. Andrews and the answers by Mr. 
Hoover follow: 

PROTECTION OF CIVIL BIGHTS 

Question. Does the FBI strive to protect 
the civil rights of persons it Investigates, and, 
if so, in what manner? 

Answer The best answer to that question 
is the record of the FBI itself. The 11,812 
convictions which resulted in cases investi¬ 
gated by the FBI last year represented 96A 
percent of the total number of cases taken 
to court. It is, of course, a well-established 
technique at some criminal lawyers to de¬ 
fend their clients by attacking FBI agents. 
This Is particularly true when they have no 
facts to use in their defense except perjured 
testimony. 

If we violated civil rights In criminal oases, 
it can be expected that some of our powerful 
and influential adversaries would have estab¬ 
lished the truth of their charges in open 
court. They have not been able to do this 
because the FBI does not violate civil rights. 

In connection with the loyalty program, 
every care Is being exercised to establish the 
innocence at the falsely accused employee as 
well as the true facts on the disloyal em¬ 
ployee. 


Every exporienced Investigator Is quick to 
spot the tadivklual who fumlsbes informa¬ 
tion and who is motivated by personal bias, 
prejudice or some other ulterior motive. 
Whenever the agent has facto to indicate this 
is the case, he Is under InstruetionB to set 
these facts out in bis report in order that 
Oovmnment officials and loyalty bearing 
boards can take this Into oonaideraUco in 
evaluating the information furnished. 

In the final analysis, the character and 
background of the men of the FBI are Insur¬ 
ance that the civil rights of others will be 
respected. They are graduates of recognised 
law schools, accounting schools or college 
graduates. Prior to appointment each is 
carefully tnvestigated and all doubts aie re¬ 
solved against their appointment. Upon en¬ 
tering our service they undergo an intensive 
training course covering all phases of our 
work, and spedal emphasis is placed upon 
the protection of the civil righto of all in¬ 
dividuals. 

STAND ON SUBVERSZVE GXOUPB 

Question. Does the FBI establish lists of 
organizations ruled to be subversive? 

Answer. No. The FBI does not make pol¬ 
icy, recommendations, conclusions, or rul¬ 
ings based upon our investigations The 
FBI, since I became its director in 1924, has 
adhered strictly to the premise that it is a 
fact-finding agency. It does secure Infor¬ 
mation on organizations upon receipt of in¬ 
formation that they are engaged In subver¬ 
sive activities under the President’s loyalty 
order. The facts it gathers are then sub¬ 
mitted to officials of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice. and the Attorney General rules on 
whether the organization Is subversive The 
FBI investigates alleged membership In sub¬ 
versive organizations of Federal employees 
after the Attorney General has ruled the or¬ 
ganization to be subversive Even then the 
FBI realizes that all members of front or¬ 
ganizations are not subversive and there al¬ 
ways exists the possibility that one might be 
attracted by on appealing name or duped as 
to the organization’s real Intent In each 
case special agents will look for facts other 
than membership alone which will establish 
hlB activities and real Intent, such as overt 
acts In case of doubt as to whether we 
should or sliould not Investigate we will re¬ 
fer all the facts to the Attorney General for 
his decision. 

POUCT ON KEEPING FILES 

Question. Does the FBI keep files on citi¬ 
zens and Important Government officials? 

Answer We keep files only on those people 
and organizations we Investigate as a result 
of Information or a complaint coming within 
our jurisdiction What a citizen says, thlulqs 
or does is his business, not ours, so long as 
he Is not alleged to violate Federal laws. 
Contrary to popular belief, the FBI does not 
keep flies on all people In the United States. 
We keep flies pursuant only to the discharge 
of the responsIbUlties Imposed upon the 
FBI by law 

PROTECTION OF LOTAL WORKERS 

Question. Suppose a Federal employee Is 
reported to be a member of the Communist 
Party, and assume that there is a person by 
that same name who actually la a party 
member, what protection does the loyal Fed¬ 
eral employee have? 

Answer. The FBI is Interested only In 
facts, and if the facto will prevent an injus¬ 
tice we will vigorously seek to secure them. 
One of the problems we are confronted with 
in the loyalty program is that of establishing 
the Identity of the person mentioned in the 
complaint with that of the Federal employee. 
In one case we received a report from another 
Government agency that a person having the 
Bamd^naxne as a Federal employee was ob¬ 
served distributing Communist literature. 
We BMigned the matter to the field for in- 
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Twtlgmtion. It was establiahed that the per- 
aon engaged In Ckunmunlat activity, although 
having the same name, was not the Federal 
employee. 

The first step In any loyalty Investigation, 
upon the roceipt of alleBatlons of disloyalty, 
Is to first establish whether the Federal em¬ 
ployee is identical with the person on whom 
the allegations are made. Once It Is estab¬ 
lished that there was a case of mistalcen 
Identity the case, of course, is promptly 
closed. 

POLICY ON ALLBQATIOMS 

Question. If a citizen says the Federal em¬ 
ployee la E Communist, fellow t’.avpler, parlor 
pinh. Fascist, or a member of the KKK, what 
doss the FBI do? 

Answer. Wo are not satisfied with bare con¬ 
clusions Whenever a citizen labels a Fed¬ 
eral employee as u Communist, Fascist, or 
Klansman wo ask for the facts upon which 
he bases his conclusions. If the person inter¬ 
viewed has no facta to support a conclusion, 
that Is set forth in the inveaiigatlve report, 
and tho agent specifically points out that 
while a Federal employee was thus labeled, 
the person Interviewed had no facts upon 
which ho predicated his conclusion. Addi¬ 
tional investigation Is, of course, conducted 
for the purpose of establish Irg the truth or 
falsity of conclusions advanced by persons 
interviewed. 

POLICY ON PROSECUTIONS 

Question. If a Federal employee is alleged 
to be a Communist, why does not the FBI 
initiate criminal prosecutions as In the case 
of Carl Marzanl, the former State Depart¬ 
ment employee whoso conviction for failure 
to disclose his Communist afiUiationa is pres¬ 
ently pending appeal? 

Answer Criminal prosecutions are In¬ 
itiated In proper cases, but not by the FBI 
It has no authoilty in this regard That is 
the responsibility of the prosecuting olUclals 
of the Department of Justice and tho various 
United States attorneys It is not o simple 
matter to prave that one is a Communist 
In fact, the most dangerous Communists In 
tho Nation today are always not tho open, 
avowed, card-carrying party members They 
are the ones who seek to attach themselves 
to liberal and progressive movements, they 
employ every subteifuge to conceal their leal 
Communist affiliations, because they know 
that once exposed they will outlaw them¬ 
selves In the hearts and minds of loyal Amer¬ 
ican citizens His real loyalties, however, 
con frequently be establiahed by bis acts 
If In everything he docs ho follows the party 
line, if he espouses the party's causes, and If 
he furthers the party's alms by overt acts, 
then his pctn will supply tho necessa»*y pioof 
for the loyalty hcai Ing board to act upon 

The FBI is the investigative arm of the 
Department of Justice and reports to it all 
facts developed in the Investigations. 

D.\NGEIIS OF COMMUNISTS 

Question. Throughout the war years the 
FBI was more concerned with N.azl or Fascist 
brands of disloyalty Can you, therefore, 
furnish some idea as to the dengers today of 
tho Communist brand of disloyalty, and why? 

Answer The Communist Party has long re¬ 
garded Infiltration of the Government service 
as a project caiTylng the highest priority 
They have sought to accomplish this under 
the guise of secrecy. Several months ago 
high officials of the party, recognizing the 
growing sentiment against the party and an¬ 
ticipating vigorous protective action. Issued 
instructions that party members in the Gov¬ 
ernment end in other strategic positions were 
not to attend party organizational meetings. 
Informal social meetings which could not be 
Identified as Communist meetings were per¬ 
mitted. Party members in the Government 
and in other ftrateglB poslttona were ontored 


to destroy their party-membership cards, and 
under no consideration were their names to 
be carried on party rolls, nor were they to 
be openly contacted by high party function¬ 
aries. This emphasis upon secrecy, it ap¬ 
pears to me. Is a confession on the part of 
the Communists that they have something 
to conceal 

The menace of Communists in the Gov¬ 
ernment service is a threat to our national 
security because of: 

1 The opportunity to engage in espionage 
to the detriment of our national detense. 

2 The opportunity to influence the formu¬ 
lation and carrying out of governmental 
policies 

3. The opportunity to further Communist 
propaganda, creating disruption and under¬ 
mining public confidence 

4 Tho opportunity that Is presented them 
to recruit party members In Government 
service, or soliciting the aid of Innocent co¬ 
workers In assisting them to carry out party 
aesignmenta 

6. The opportunity to place other Com¬ 
munists In Government service 

One person whose loyalty to the Commu¬ 
nist cause exceeded his loyalty to tho United 
States, propel Iv placed, could do irreparable 
harm to our security, and should there ever 
be another grave emergency he could conceiv¬ 
ably be responsible for loss of American lives. 

HOW EMPLOYEE UNIONS STAND 

Question Has the FBI received any opposi¬ 
tion from the leadois of unions of Federal 
employees to its part in r ■ - 

Answer. James B Bui ■ ^ ■ «• 

American Federation of Government Employ¬ 
ees (AFL) has said *'AFGE members have 
nothing to hide and therefore offer no ob¬ 
jection to our Government’s desire to weed 
out disloyal employees The AFGE Is con¬ 
fident that the loyalty program will be car¬ 
ried out by the Civil Service Commission and 
the FBI In a truly American fashion. Cer¬ 
tainly there Is no reason for hysteria or the 
notion that this Is a witch hunt." 

Mr Luther Stewart, president of the Na¬ 
tional Federal of Federal Employees (an In¬ 
dependent imlon), has this to say: "Federal 
employees who have nothing to conceal— 
and they are in the overwhelming majority— 
are not those who are crying out most pas¬ 
sionately against the loyalty program and 
raising the bogey of ‘persecution ’" 

Mr Abiam Flaxei, president of the United 
Public Workers of America (CIO), on the 
other hand, has had few kind words for the 
program, and his remarks have generally 
followed the theme. "Every member of every 
trade union “ • • is In grave peril as 

I ' ■ . witch hunt 

■' i A ■. . ’ ■ I ‘ ■ t, of course. 

Is that tho FBI is not engaged in any pro¬ 
gram of union busting, and we have no in¬ 
terest in and are not compiling any lists of 
union members 

Mr Leo George, president of the A P of L 
National Federation of Post Office Clc’.ks, on 
the other hand, said, “None of our union 
members has protested against listing their 
union connections, and we expect no pro¬ 
tests." 

ANSWER TO "WITCH HUNT" CHARGE 

Question What Is your over-all answer to 
the charges of critics that the FBI either 
Initiates or la used by other agencies to prose¬ 
cute witch hunts and Red scares? 

Answer. The FBI starts an investigation 
on the loyalty program exactly as It does in 
any other type of case, only after the receipt 
of information or a complaint which comes 
within the clearly defined responsibilities Im¬ 
posed upon us. If the allegations later are 
proved to be false by a thoroughly tactual 
Investigation, the Federal employee Is ren¬ 
dered & uniQA by haYlz^( the facts presented 


establishing the falsity of charges, and this 
ptovldes the means whereby he may be 
cleared of suspicion No loyal Federal em¬ 
ployee has anything to fear from an FBI 
Investigation If he is loyal and has been 
unjULtly accused, we will develop the facts 
to prove his loyalty 

The loyalty progiam for the overwhelming 
majority of Federal employees will be over 
as soon as they have filled out the ''equliod 
questionnaire and had tholr fingerprints 
taken. The so-called witch hunts, bo far 
as I can ascertain, exist only in the minds of 
those who oppose the loyalty program either 
through ignorance or for more sinister rea¬ 
sons 

In 1940, when the Communists were allied 
with the Nazis, a hue and cry was raised that 
the FBI was a menace to civil rights, inspired 
chiefly by forces that wcio opposing our 
defense efforts They based their chaigco 
primarily on an honest statement that I 
made to the House subcommittee on Appro¬ 
priations to tho oftcct that wo woio com¬ 
piling indices on known Nazis and Piisclsta 
who were potentially dangerous to tho United 
States That list was used on December 7, 
1941, In the arrests of dangerous enemy 
aliens, and as a result this Nation came 
through the war with no enemy-directed acta 
of sabotage The enemy espionage efforts 
were thwarted, and all of this was accom¬ 
plished without violation of civil rights 

The FBI, which has been given the respon¬ 
sibility for investigations under the loyalty 
program, today remains unchanged from tho 
FBI which functioned throughout the war 
years If anything. It Is a better organiza¬ 
tion because of the cxperl.inco we gained 
during tho war years In coping with disloy¬ 
alty 

I am not conscious of any attempts on tho 
part of other Government agencies to use 
the FBI to promote "witch hunts," and 
If they tried it would not lake long to find 
this out. The FBI would never permit itself 
to be used for such a purpose. 

MO ANSWER TO WALLACE 

Question Would you care to comment on 
the recent charge of Henry Wallace that the 
FBI is conducting a ampalgn of terror 
reminiscent of the early days of Hitler? 

Answer, I would not care to dignify Mr. 
Wallace’s charge with a denial. 

Question As you probably also know, the 
assertion Is frequently made that you Mr. 
Hoovet, were the man in charge of tho Mit¬ 
chell Palmer "Red hunt," oftcr World War I. 
Is there any foundation for such an asser¬ 
tion? 

Answer. The facts are a matter of record. 
I deplored tho manner in which the raids 
were executed then, and my position has 
remained unchanged 

I entcied the Department of Justice In 
1917. and after being assigned to various posi¬ 
tions was designated as a special assistant to 
the Attorney General. At the direction of 
the Attorney General, the late A Mitchell 
Palmer, I devoted my time to prosecuting 
the deportation proceedings. The so-called 
Red raids wore carried out by tho then Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation under tho direction of 
William J. Flynn, who formerly had been 
associated with the United States Secret 
Service Reports submitted by agents of the 
Buieau of Investigation were referred to mo 
just as tho reports of the FBI agents to¬ 
day are referred to the prosecutive officials 
in the Department of Justice and United 
States Attorneys. My specific assignment 
was to collate the evidence for presentation 
to tho Immigration authorities 

Following several complaints, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee made a thorough and 
searching Invebtlgatlon of the so-called Red 
raids. The Judiciary Committee could never 
agree on a report, and the late Senator 
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Walsh, of Montana, waa Instrumental In In¬ 
serting the various reports which the oom- 
mlltee could not agree on In the Oonobss- 
flooNAL Recood. In none of these reports waa 
there any accusation against me as a member 
of the Department of Justice, 

The late Chief Justice of the United States, 
Harlan Flake Stone, raised his voice In vigor¬ 
ous protest of the manner In which the raids 
were carried out long prior to his appoint¬ 
ment as Attorney General In 1D24 to reor¬ 
ganise the Department of Justice. He had 
investigated the raids in detail, and 1 am 
Bure he would never have appointed me di¬ 
rector of the Bureau in May of 1924 had I 
been responsible for the manner in which 
the raids were carried out. 


Pounds, Francs, Ten, and Tnan—and 
World Basinets 

EXTTOSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OP CALIPORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
cause Of Its timely nature and undoubted 
worth, I hand to the Public Printer for 
Inclusion in the Congressional Record 
an article entitled “Pounds, Francs, Yen. 
and Yuan—and World Business,” which 
first appeared in the November issue of 
Banking, the ofiftcial publication of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Prom the competent pen of one of 
Washington’s abler correspondents, Mr. 
Herbert Bratter, 1 am sure that that 
which is contained within its four cor¬ 
ners will commend itself to the most dis¬ 
cerning reader. It constitutes a worthy 
contribution to the economic writings of 
the day which should be accorded a per¬ 
manent place in the annals of the Re¬ 
public. That that may be accomplished, 
let it be spread upon the pages of the 
Record— this in accordance with the 
unanimous consent of the membership 
already expressed. 

Mr. Speaker, the article to which I 
have just referred is the following; 

Founds. Fbancs, Yen, and Yuan 

Washington, D C.—^Wlth tho advent of 
the Paris report on Europe's requirements 
from UB Secretary of Commerce Harrlman’s 
press' conferences have become so heavily 
attended that they have been moved from 
the Secretary’s conference room to his more 
spacious office. There the correspondents 
sit on rows of folding chairs, arranged In 
classroom fashion. More and more, Wash¬ 
ington preoS conferences are taking on as¬ 
pects of educational Institutions, with the 
scribes guided through the Intricacies of 
pof-twar world economics and politics by 
Government technicians In the case of the 
Kariimon conferences, explaining the prog¬ 
ress of the committee of distinguished cit¬ 
izens sUidylng the Implications of the 
Marshall plan, the Secretary usually has at 
his side Richard Bissell, a former Commerce 
Department employee, whose frankness the 
press finds very gratifying. 

Mr. Harrlman’s office is the same paneled 
room used by Henry Wallace, Jesse Jones, 
Harry Hopkins, and others. The whlte- 
enamelod telephone which connects directly 
with the White Bouse is stUl there on a 


smaU table. Large etuffed leather ehalra, 
both rad and brown, a fireplace, and blue 
carpets ore oaloulated to put the Secretary’a 
Individual callers at ease. 

In the State Department’s new building 
press conferenoea are held In a amaU and 
very comfortable theater, a faculty appre¬ 
ciated by the dozens who attend. At the 
foot of the center aisle Acting Secretary 
Lovett, a tall and friendly figure, flanked 
by his public relations officers, dispenses 
the Departments announcements and anx¬ 
ieties; and in answering questions from the 
floor frequently addreeses the questioners by 
name—surname, that is, and preceded by 
Mr., of course, for after all this is the De¬ 
partment of State. 

WHY CUaitENCY BSTOXMS FAIL 

We have witnessed In this postwar period 
In Europe several national attempts at cur¬ 
rency reform, but with varying degrees of 
success or lack of success. In a number of 
cases the replacement of an Inflated unit by 
a new currency has provided only a tempo¬ 
rary solution. The Paris leport on Europe’s 
economic needs In part calls for currency 
Btabillzatlon following any necessary de¬ 
valuations. This raises the question of 
whether the failures elludcd to above have 
been merely cases of too little and too late, 
or whether other considerations have played 
a part 

According to one view which the writer has 
come across in Washington, currency reforms 
and related fiscal measures have reduced or 
eliminated Idle balances forming potential 
rather than actual sources of Inflation and 
therefore not really closing the inflation gap. 
Unless confidence is restored, such measures 
fall to hold wages and prices steady. The 
underlying tendency is for businessmen and 
Individuals in a country where there has been 
a currency reform to reestablish the accus¬ 
tomed level of cash holdings, together with 
the gieat reluctance of the authorities to 
resist that tendency. Also, reform has been 
weakened by government expenditure of 
funds acquired by taxing blocked balances 

You Just can’t get around human nature. 

STERLING AND FRANC 

While the world’s economic weakness Is 
conveniently summed up in the phrase short¬ 
age of dollars, which somehow soems to imply 
that the troubles can all be remedied from 
this end, the fact is that the United States 
alone cannot perform such a miracle. The 
sad state of the franc and the pound, among 
many other currencies, indicates economic 
and political diseases calling for what physi¬ 
cians describe as the will to live Sterling’s 
relapse Into Inconvertibility vis-a-vis hard 
currencies, with its far-reaching repercus¬ 
sions on world trade, reflects a lack of con¬ 
fidence by outsiders In Britain’s management 
of its economy. The temporary suspension 
of convertibility In August may prove to be 
as short-lived as the tempmary suspension 
of the gold standard in 1931. 

Prance, while drawing on the World Pund 
and all possible other sources, grimly main¬ 
tains the franc at an official parity loft high 
and dry by the currency’s receding purchas¬ 
ing power at homo, so that Prance cannot 
export. Washington seems to be perpetually 
confronted with an endless series of French 
crises. Under such conditions world busi¬ 
ness comes to depend ever more on decisions 
reached around some mahogany table In 
Washington. 

JAPAN, TOO, 28 DOLLAS-HONGBT 

The postwar dollar shortage threatens to 
circle the globe more or less Indefinitely, Uke 
the dust spewed Into the stratosphere by 
Krakatoa, the Indies volcano In 1883. Gen¬ 
eral MacArtbur had the Idea that an Anglo- 
American bank-syndicate loan would enable 
Japan to finance needed Imports until the 


inoenne from exports should come In. But 
Japanese business operating tinder the xioUey 
at limited private trade thus far has been 
able to sell very little goods for dollars. 
Most of Japan’s customers are of the soft- 
currency variety, with oonsequencee you can 
Imagine, 

It wouldn’t be quite so hard a problem, 
were Japan free to buy Indian raw cotton as 
before the war; but the press reports Amsrl- 
can cotton exporters as Insisting that Japan 
supply Its raw cotton needs In India to no 
greater extent than 28 percent. If this keeps 
up. we taxpayers will simply have to con¬ 
tinue footing the bill for Japan’s upkeep. 
And if It doesn’t' keep up. It will mean that 
American expoi tcrs will have a bit more com¬ 
petition some day. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN PLAN 

The South African Financial News, Johan¬ 
nesburg, is eponsorlng a “plan for world mon¬ 
etary salvation" embodying international 
control of the world’s undug gold resources 
and their use as a backing for world curren¬ 
cies. The Journal cites the last report of the 
World Pund as proof of the Inadequacy of 
the world’s monetary gold stocks and of the 
Bretton Woods Institutions’ inability "to 
cope with the present impasse.” The plan’s 
authors see as the most crippling defect of 
the Brntton Woods Institutions that they 
"are mere instruments of policy in the hands 
of the major contracting powers • • • 

In the great power game of international pol¬ 
itics • • • frustrating the very aims they 
seek to promote." 

So the South African planners would cre¬ 
ate, initially within the British Common¬ 
wealth, an International authority control¬ 
ling proved gold areas Secondly, they would 
create a World Gold Loans Credit Bank "to 
replace the authority now existing under 
the BW arrangement which Is considered 
subservient to American policy." Thiidly. a 
new special body would incorporate the 
World Pund, which "would then take a lien 
on all the uudug gold resources In the world.” 
Within the British Commonwealth a "Com¬ 
monwealth Bank" with note-issuing powers 
would be a “super state reserve bank" for the 
whole sterling area. 

After all, the plan’s sponsors state, "the 
Bank of England was founded on a hypo¬ 
thetical gold backing contained In a mythical 
Spanish galleon in the brain of an ex- 
Scottlah pirate named William Paterson.” 

FUND AND BANK MEETING 

In September at the London Fund and 
Bank meeting, two general press conferences 
wore held Jointly by Camille Gutt and John 
McCloy, with Hugh Dalton officiating. In 
attendance was the bank’j director of public 
relations, who. with two aides, had come 
from Washington for the occasion. Accord¬ 
ing to the transcripts, some of the British re¬ 
porters evidenced disappointment that eo 
mony of the world's finance ministers and 
central bankers had come together in the 
midst of a European crisis only to hold a 
routine meeting and without doing some¬ 
thing substantial then and there to help solve 
that crisis. Messrs. Outt and McCloy sought 
to explain. 

Mr. Gutt took the opportunity to correct 
certain errors he had notod In the British 
press. The fund had Just made $60,000,000 
available to the United Kingdom, a fact which 
Mr. Dalton admitted he had "let out of the 
bag.” presumably as part of the effort to 
dramatize abroad Britain’s needs It was In¬ 
correct. Mr Gutt said, to call this a "loan." 
Nor did Mr. Gutt accept British press descrip¬ 
tions of the cost of the operation to Britain ns 
"punitive Interest." Actually, Mr. Gutt said, 
the interest rates of the ftmd "are moderate 
• • • about as low as any in the world." 
Yet at his earlier London press conference 
Gutt himself had called the fund’s operations 
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‘‘loans.** And. in answer to a question as to 
why more members have not used the fund’s 
resources, Mr. Outt stated: "Maybe one of 
your colleagues touched on a sore point when 
he mentioned • • • ‘punitive interest.’ ’* 
As Gertrude Stein would say: A word is a 
word. In Washington it is understood that 
the fund has heretofore frowned on opera¬ 
tions which would dissipate its resources. 

Mr McCloy, replying to a reporter’s in¬ 
quiry. observed that the World Bank is "not 
in the stop-gap business"—although the 
Paris Conference thought It should be At 
the press conference and In his London 
broadcast the bank’s president called atten¬ 
tion to a little known fact, that of all the in¬ 
stitution’s members, only the United States 
and Belgium had given permission to the use 
for lending purposes of the capital they had 
paid in It would seem that the supposedly 
international venture In lending so far bolls 
down to little more than International super¬ 
vision of the lending of American money. Mr. 
McCloy expresses the understandable view 
that the bank should “consider ways and 
means whereby, even In this transition pe¬ 
riod, the currencies ol member countries 
other than the United States may be made 
available to the bank for lending purposes.’’ 

DOWN PENNSYLVANIA AVENXTE 

Passing the Mayflower Hotel the other day 
I noticed a long line of taxis waiting for cus¬ 
tomers. The contrast with wartime, when 
guests seeking taxis cluttered the sidewalks 
in front of the hotels, struck me On Con¬ 
stitution Avenue, in front of the Federal 
Reserve Building during the war you could 
see a regular flow of taxis rounding the cor¬ 
ner and unloading their fares In front of the 
Munitions Building Now everything there is 
reasonably peaceful But If the European 
aid program Is going to mean a lot of Gov¬ 
ernment controls of one sort or another, hotel 
rooms here may again go to a premium and 
visiting businessmen may again be looking 
up their friends for a place to sleep. 

I don’t mean to suggest that things in 
Washington have got back to prewar normal 
by any means. Just because taxis are easier 
to get and mufti has replaced berlbboned 
khaki on the streets and other public places 
doesn't imply that everything is again on a 
peacetime basis. If you want a table for two 
in the Cosmos Club dining room, overlooking 
the paik which served as Barney Baruch’s of¬ 
fice, you still had better get there pretty close 
to noon Living quarters in the capital are 
still scarce and landlords are obtaining rent 
Increases from the local rent-control admin¬ 
istration while they try to shake off the last 
vestige of the wartime controls In the shops 
it Is rare to find an unoccupied clerk. Every¬ 
where you seem to have to wait on yourself 
or Just wait. 

In various Government offices the Inter¬ 
departmental activity on the Marshall plan 
and the Paris report is somehow reminiscent 
of our prewar days when the Federal Reserve 
Board made available a few rooms at the 
head of the marble stairs for the use of sev¬ 
eral businessmen, Including a mail-order 
man named Nelson, who had come to town 
to advise the Government on problems posed 
by the trouble In Europe. 

HOW VITAL ARE EXPORTS? 

Despite the large volume of United States 
exports of merchandise, heavily financed by 
loans and gifts, the ratio of exports to total 
domestic production indicates that a ma¬ 
terial shrinkage In exports would hit heavily 
only a relatively few Industries. A study by 
the Commerce Department's Special Pro¬ 
grams Division has calculated this ratio for 
a large number of industries for three prewar 
and two postwar periods. 

Comparing January-June 1947 with the 
full year 1939, the Commerce Department 
finds the above ratio for cotton cloth baa 
risen from 4.L to 13Ji percent; hosiery from 


0.0 to 6.1: bitiuninous coal from 3 0 to 9.0; 
anthracite from 0.0 to 14.8; and freight care, 
reflecting especially large French orders, from 
0.7 to 41.0. Various other industries, how¬ 
ever, show no spectacular changes. The cor¬ 
responding prewar and current ratios for 
electrical machinery and apparatus exports, 
for example, were 6.9 and 8.3: machine tools, 
44.5 and 43 6: passenger automobiles, 5.7 
and 7.7: lumber, 4J1 and 4J2. 

While exports are much larger than pre¬ 
war, so too is our productive capacity. Com¬ 
merce Department officials point to the large 
backlog of domestic demand as Justifying the 
conclusion that, under present circum¬ 
stances. a collapse of the export boom would 
not be disastrous to American Industry in 
general. 

PARDON THE RUSSIAN ACCENT 

To escape being crushed by these grim 
times one needs a little humor, which is 
our only excuse for Injecting In this other¬ 
wise serious report on the state of the world 
the following observations broadcast from 
Moscow In German the other day—as re¬ 
ported by the Washington Evening Star, to 
wlf 

"War Is the favorite occupation of dapper 
robbers such as the financial magnates of the 
ruling dynasty of capital In this the United 
States monopolists are particularly success¬ 
ful. World War I gave them a clear profit 
amounting to the dlasy sum of $38,000,000,- 
000. This immeasurable wealth was created 
out of the blood of scores of millions of vic¬ 
tims of that war. But still greater was the 
stream of gold which flowed Into the United 
States banks during World War n The 
United States monopolists made $52,000,000,- 
000 out of war, out of ruined and devastated 
Europe, out of despoiled China, out of the 
oceans of blood—for blood drips from each of 
these 52,000,000,000 dollars " 

GO EAST, YOUNG MAN 

Owing to rising costs, the Shanghai Eve¬ 
ning Post has had to raise the price per copy 
from 3,000 to 5,000 3 ruan; that is, to the 
equivalent of about 10 American cents. 
When the writer arrived In Shanghai in 1921 
he was content to take a Job which paid 200 
“Mex" per month 

A member of the Wedemeyer mission to 
China tells about an American news corre¬ 
spondent who, on his periodic visits to Japan, 
lives In great style. It seems that the cor¬ 
respondent privately syndicates some of his 
articles to Japanese newspapers, which can 
pay him only In inconvertible yen. His 
salary from his American connection Is about 
average, but in Japan the correspondent has 
already accumulated a couple of million yen. 

An American businessman Just home from 
Shanghai by way of South Africa and South 
America tells me he thought nothing of 
giving his Chinese cook 1,600.000 or 2,000,000 
yuan to go out shopping. Shanghai is out 
of this world. 

But, another returned traveler observed, 
probably 80 percent of China’s dally busi¬ 
ness is done by barter, outside the money 
economy. 

Topside Chinese seem to have no trouble 
getting along. The people take it for granted 
that their officials will get rich in office, and 
pronto This has always been so, and Is still 
the case. I hear of one American, an old 
China hand, who has made more than a 
million dollars (U. B ) managing the invest¬ 
ments here of "the Young Marshal," Chang 
Hsueh-llang. 

xro 

The November International conference in 
Havana is planned to put the final stamp of 
approval on a charter for an International 
Trade Organisation, preparation for which 
has occupied American Government depart¬ 
ments for several years and has involved 
two preparatory conferences, at London last 
year and at Geneva this summer. The 


struggle of the Administration to build a 
postwar trade world on a multilateral, non- 
discriminatory basis has been a treadmill 
task. Ever since the Atlantic Charter our 
Government has sought to obtain acceptance 
of a world trade policy which would give 
maximum play to individual free enter¬ 
prise—in the Lend-Lease agreements, the 
Bretton Woods program, the British loan, 
etc. But the house has been crumbling as 
fast as it has been built. Abroad, and even 
to some extent here, the world crisis is put¬ 
ting business more and more under govern¬ 
ment control; and people are saying that our 
attempts to set up an ITO are a case of 
nostalgic economics. Of more Immediate 
Importance than an ITO would seem to be 
the various trade agreements negotiated at 
Geneva. These embody important principles 
of the proposed charter. 


The Amputees Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 8,1946, President Truman signed 
a bill authorizing $30,000,000 for the pur¬ 
chase of especially equipped automobiles 
for approximately 16,000 amputees of 
World War n who lost use of their lower 
limbs. 

This great humanitarian program 
which benefited so many disabled vet¬ 
erans Is nearing completion and it is fit¬ 
ting to recapitulate the events that led 
up to the introduction and passage of 
this legislation. 

After months of preparation and con¬ 
ferences a committee of seven veterans 
called upon Congresswoman Edith N. 
Rogers on March 6,1946, with a petition 
signed by 350 patients at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital requesting the adoption 
of the cars for amputee program. 

This committee was headed by J. H. 
Lelb, then legislative director of AMVETS 
and the other members of the committee 
represented the amputees from Walter 
Reed Hospital. A few hours later Con¬ 
gresswoman Rogers took the floor of the 
House and made a speech in favor of the 
plan. 

The uphill battle that finally won the 
approval of the Congress is now a matter 
of history. The following reproductions 
are self-explanatory: 

[From the Congressional Record of March 6. 

1946, p. 1998] 

Walter Reed Hospital Amputees 

Mrs. Rogers of Ma6sachU8ett.s. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I would like to state that I am very 
thoroughly In accord with the views ex¬ 
pressed In the petition of the 350 amputees 
of Walter Reed Hospital. I believe that the 
Government should provide an automobile 
as an aid to their recovery and conditioning. 
It Is our duty to do as much as we can to 
send the veterans out from the hospital as 
nearly whole as possible. The War Amputees 
Car Committee came to the Capitol today 
and asked me to present their case to the 
Congress. Mr. Joseph Lelb, their national 
legislative director, Joined them in their re¬ 
quest. 
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[n^om the Appendix of the CoNoitK»xoMAL 
Rbcoxo. pp. A1101-A1162) 

AMVETS Ukcx Aptomobzlsb fde Wax 
Amhutxeb 

(Extension of remarlu of Hon. Edith Notran 

Rooxrs, of Massachusetts, In the House of 

Representatives, WeCUxesday, March 6,1946) 

Mrs. Rocoaui of Massaohusetts. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks. I 
desire to Include the following correspond¬ 
ence and a petition signed by 850 amputees 
at Walter Reed Hospital, also a clipping that 
appeared In the Washington Dally News: 

'The drive for cars for leg amputees Is 
sponsored by AMVETS " 

‘•PXBBUART 28, 1946 
"Qen Omab N Bsaolet, 

"Veterans’ Administration, 

"Washington. D C 

“Dear General Bradley * AMVETS are 
l.'iunching a movement to obtain specially 
made vehicles for amputees either through 
Government purchase or through the pa¬ 
triotic cooperation of automobile manufac¬ 
turers. We would appreciate very much 
learning the position of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration In regard to this matter. 

“We are contacting Individual manufac- 
turora to see If we can secure these auto¬ 
mobiles at a reduced cost and we wonder 
whether or not you will cooperate with us in 
submitting legl^ation to Congress In order 
that the Government may secure these vehi¬ 
cles for those who are now permanently 
disabled 

"Tour early attention will be appreciated 
"Very truly yours, 

"Joseph Lkib. 

"National Legislative Director " 

"Letter sent to following automobile com¬ 
panies . Dodge Motor Co. Studebaker Corp., 
General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co , Kalser- 
FTaaer Co • 

_ "March 2, 1946, 

“GENTLBinN: AMVETS are launching a 
movement to obtain specially made vehicles 
for amputees. We have contacted Members 
of Congress and the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion for support in this endeavor In behalf 
of those who have lost part of their body 
In defense of their country In this en¬ 
deavor we need the patriotic cooperation of 
all automobile manufacturers and we trust 
that your ccanpony will take an active Inter¬ 
est in this worthy cause. 

"We are extremely anxious to know how 
far your company could go in making these 
cars available to the thousands of disabled 
veterans Also advise as to approximate 
price and whether or not your company has 
engaged In any research along these lines. 

"Trusting that we shall hear from you as 
soon as possible and with many thanks, I am, 
“Very truly yours, 

"Joseph Leib, 

"National Legislative Director." 


"War Ampitteks Car Committee, 

"Army Medical Center. 

"Walter Reed Hospital, 

‘^Washington, D C 

“The Army has given us a prosthesis to pre¬ 
pare us for civilian life. Wo, however, feel 
that this hasn’t proven adequate to place 
us on an equal basis with the able-bodied, 
because of: 

"1. Weather hasards (snow and mud). 

"2. Public crowds (pushing and shoving). 

"8. Prosthesis break-down, 

"4. Terrain (difficulty In climbing hills, 
etc.). 

"5. Transportation difficulty (subways, 
busses, trolleys). 

"We, the undersigned, are therefore re¬ 
solved: That every veteran, who because of 
war-inflicted injuries. Is seriously hampered 
in walking, in order that he may compete on 


a basis relatively equal to those who are not 
so handicapped, he supplied an automobile 
by the Government. 

"Frank W. Monleo. chairman; Thomas N. 
MCKenna, New York; Kenneth L. Colbert. 
Indiana; Thomas Allison, Pennsylvania; John 
H Zundel, Ohio; Itehmund C. Anschuta, New 
York; Harold L. Frank, Pennsylvania; James 
Mullary. New York; John D. Hull, Maryland; 
Sidney Schuman, Washington, D. O.; Patrick 
T. Byrne, Joseph P. Beesman, James J. Burke, 
New York: Roy F. Russo, Ohio; Howard Bland, 
Kentucky; Charles H. Rosaman, New Jersey: 
Bari V. Walls, Jr., Pennsylvania; Harry W 
Blnebaugh, Jr., Washington. D. C; Charles 
C Bochanls, Connecticut; Joseph E. Kuspul, 
New Jersey; John J. Kellery. Massachusetts; 
George Skalski. Warren Huffman, West Vir¬ 
ginia. Grant O. Sullivan. Kentucky; Cecil G. 
Gough, Jr.. Maryland: WilUam KetUer, Ohio; 
Joseph F. Stork. Pennsylvania; etc.—^60 sig¬ 
natures." 

[From the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, p. A1396] 

AMVETS Seek President Truman’s Aid fob 
Amputees 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. John R. Mur¬ 
dock, of Arizona. In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Thursday. March 14, 1946) 

Mr. Murdock Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to Include copies 
of a telegram that w as sent to President Tru¬ 
man by AMVETS—American Veterans of 
World War n—and a letter sent to the White 
House by a committee of amputees stationed 
at Walter Reed Hospital representing more 
than 350 disabled veterans, also a statement 
Issued by Henry Ford Co pledging assistance 
to all amputees who desire to operate auto¬ 
mobiles The documents follow 

"March 8, 1946. 

"Hon Harry S Truman, 

"The White House, Washington, D. C 
"A committee representing 850 amputees 
at Walter Reed have requested an appoint¬ 
ment with you relative to securing special 
made automobiles for these disabled veter¬ 
ans. Please advise. 

"J H Leib, 

"National Legislative Director, AMVETS." 

"War Amputees Car Committee, 

"Walter Reed General Hospital, 
"Washington, D. C., March 11, 1946. 
"The Honorable Harry S. Truman, 

"The White House, Washington, D C. 
"Dear MX. President. A large number of 
amputees, as a result of our service-inflicted 
Injuries, have come to realize the Importance 
of having a car. We cannot live on an equal 
basis with the able-bodied without It. The 
hazards and difficulties of day to day exist¬ 
ence now, crowded transportation, faulty 
artificial legs, and a rough terrain—all this 
has imposed on us the necessity of having 
a car. 

"To this end some 360 amputees of this 
hospital have signed their names to a peti¬ 
tion stating that they be supplied with an 
automobile by the Government. 

"We. the committee representing these 
men, feel that If a meeting could he arranged 
with you. with the object of soliciting your 
interest and advice It would help consider¬ 
ably in advancing the cause of the disabled 
who have lost their legs. 

"Sincerely, 

"Prank M Monico, Chairman.’* 


(From the Appendix of the Oongrxsbional 
RxetMO), p. A1623] 
B EHA B n . IT ATIOW OF WAX AMPUTEES 

(Extension of Remarks of Bon. Bosnr Hale, 
Of Maine, in the House of Representatlvee. 
Monday, March 26. 1946) 

Mr. Hale. Mr Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Recokd. I Include 


the following statement by J. R Leib, na¬ 
tional legislative director, American Veter¬ 
ans of World War n, and a lett«r addressed to 
him from the Veterans* Administration; 

"CONOEXNZNO the XEBAXILITATION OF WAX 
AMFUTEBS 

**(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 

"AMVETS—-American Veterans of World 
War n—have been sponsoring a campaign to 
secure automobiles for amputees as pail: of 
their prosthesis. We have attenqited to se¬ 
cure the assistance and approval of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration. Also, we are now 
in touch with leading automobile manu¬ 
facturers In the hope of making arrange¬ 
ments to obtain priorities for these disabled 
war veterans who have given so much to 
their country, etc '* 


“Veiexans’ Administration. 
"Washington, D. C., March 16,1946 
"Mr Joseph Leib, 

"National Legislative Director, American 
"Veterans of World War II, 

"Washington, D. C. 

"Dear Mr. Lets* Your letter of February 28. 
1946, addressed to Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 
Administrator, pertaining to furnishing 
automobiles for amputees by Government 
purchase, has been referred to this office for 
reply. 

"A prosthetic advisoiy committee has been 
formed by the Veterans’ Administration to 
woik with the prosthetic appliances on the 
needs of veterans who use artiflclal aids. In 
order to give your proposal full consideration, 
it is suggested that you contact any of the 
committee members so that concerted action 
can be initiated. 

"For your Information, a list of the mem¬ 
bers of this conunittee, together with their 
addresses, is herewith supplied you. 

"Col Robert 8 Allen (arm amputee. World 
War II), Pentagon Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

"Mr. Aaion L Danzig. 360 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

"Col. John Haskell. New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, New York City. 

"Capt. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 

"Sgt Harold M. Dixon, 3711 Thirty-sixth 
Street NE, Mount Rainier, Md. 

"Hon. Augustine B Kelley. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Washington, D C. 

"Hon. Edith Noubse Rogers, House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

"It Is understood that the Honorable Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Member of Congress, is 
keenly interested In the furtherance of your 
propoi^ program. 

"Very truly yours, 

"Paul R Hawlft, 

"Chief Medical Director." 

(From the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, p. A1824J 
CARS FOR amputees 

(Extension of remarks of Hon Clifford R 

Hope, of Kansas, In the House of Represent¬ 
atives, Monday, April 1, 1946) 

Mr Hope Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record. 1 Include the 
following statement by J. H Leib, national 
legislative director, AMVETS: 

"WHAT n THE VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 
FOemON ON CARS FOB AMPUTEES? 

" (By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
AMVETS) 

"War amputees have petitioned Congress 
and the Veterans’ Administration for auto¬ 
mobiles as part of their prothesis. They 
contend that only with the aid of a oar can 
they cmnpete with the able-bodied veterans 
In the poetwar period. Unfortunately, their 
requests have fallen on deaf ears. 
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"Even more discouraging is the fact that 
conflicting statements have enumated from 
Veterans’ Administration offlcials as to their 
stand on this issue. 

"For instance, on March 25, the Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald and other newspapers di¬ 
rectly quoted Walter M. Burs, Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration director of prosthetic appliance 
services, as being definitely opposed to sup¬ 
plying these disabled soldiers with such addi¬ 
tional benefits. 

"The next day AMVETS and an amputee 
committee representing 350 patients at Wal¬ 
ter Reed Army Hospital, demanded a clari¬ 
fication of the Veterans’ Administration pub¬ 
lished statements Whereupon, Mr. Bura 
hurriedly visited the Army hospital to assure 
all that would listen to him that he had been 
misquoted by the newspapers. 

"But during this meeting, however, every 
attempt to ascertain exactly how Mr. Bura 
felt about this proposition was met with 
further negative remarks. 

"The boys at Walter Reed feel that they are 
being given a grand run-around by this Ad¬ 
ministration. They are deeply resentful of 
the procrastinating and utterly deceitful tac¬ 
tics being employed by high Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration officials to sidetrack their car 
proposal. They are being referred from one 
committee to another. 

"These boys who lost part of their bodies on 
foreign soil fighting In defense of this Nation 
deserve more respectful consideration than 
they are now getting from the bureaucrats in 
Washington The least that the Veterans’ 
Administration can do for these heroes Is to 
be sincere and straightforward In their deal¬ 
ings with them, etc ’’ 

[From the Washington Post of August 2,1046] 
United States to Give GI Amputees Phee 
Autos?—House Unit Accepts Senate Pro¬ 
posal, 20,000 Expected To Receive Cars 
A House conference committee last night 
accepted a Senate proposal to provide some 
20,000 war-maimed Gl’s with free autos. 

The conference committee action is ex¬ 
pected to be accepted by the House today, etc. 

[From the Washington Post of August 8,1046] 
Auto Money for Legless Vets O. K.’d 
Washington, August 8 —The bill signed to¬ 
day also carries $30,000,000 for the purchase 
of specially-fitted automobiles for veterans 
who have lost their legs, etc. 


Report to Hon. Clifford R. Hope, Chairman 
of the Home Agriculture Committee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I attended the conference at 
Geneva. My report to Mr. Hope is as 
follows. 

You will note that In the last para¬ 
graph of the report I stated: 

I made other observations in displaced- 
persons camps and observed foods and crops 
In other countries, but the Herter committee 
will no doubt present this food picture In 
broad detail In Its report. 


I hope the Herter report will Justify 
the confidence indicated when it is 
released. 

report to HON. CLXFFORS 1 HOPE, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, BY 
REPRESENTATIVE REID P. MURRAY, OBSERVER AT 
THE FAO CONFERENCE XN GENEVA, SWmSERLAND 

September 30, 1947. 

Hon. CfLXFFORO R. Hope, 

Chairman. Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Hope: I herewith submit my re¬ 
port as an observer at the FAO conference 
held In Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
August 26, 1947. 

The FAO conference consisted largely of 
statements and discussions of the world food 
situation. The United States representa¬ 
tives from the Department of State and the 
Department of Agriculture made a very Im¬ 
pressive and constructive approach to the 
problems of the conference. The presence 
of Mr. Albert Goss of the National Grange 
and Mr R Ogg of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation added much to the conference. 
Such men tend to direct the proper thinking 
and keep the actions taken along practical 
lines. 

The conference appeared to obtain a fac¬ 
tual picture of the grain situation In the 
various countries. However, no factual pic¬ 
ture of the general world food supply was 
presented. One could not but feel that 
consideration of long-range activities over¬ 
shadowed consideration of the Immediate 
food needs of ceitaln peoples ’The time for 
action in providing food Is now 
A movie sponsored by the Food Ministry 
of Britain, but tied up in its presentation 
with the FAO. was shown It was an absurd 
approach to the iood problem It was not 
factual and was resented by certain nations 
that have made such a determined eSoit to 
feed the hungry of the world 
The FAO having been In existence now for 
several years, and having had several annual 
meetings. It appeared to me that as an organ¬ 
ization the time has come to do something 
about the food problems and nut Just talk 
about them Some countries seem to feel 
that the United States should contribute 
more than the 26 percent of the funds now 
allocated by the United States. Others felt 
that the United States should be making 
larger food contributions to other countries, 
even if such countries have more of the 
United States market for their own food 
products Many of the conclusions arrived 
at by the delegates of other countries no 
doubt were due to an erroneous concept of 
Amei lea’s net available food supply. 

The organization should get Its gears in 
motion now to do the things it was set up 
to do. One suggestion would be not only to 
have data on world grains but to have a 
more comprehensive picture of the entire 
world’s general food supply. The govern¬ 
ments themselves should be a position to 
furnish this Information on all important 
food products and not Just on grains. The 
FAO should have ample funds, as well as 
personnel, to keep these food facts right up 
to the minute. Some people seem to think 
of food only In terms of grain. 

The second avowed purpose of the FAO. 
to allocate foods to the places where they 
are needed to feed hungry peoples, will not 
be attained In approaching the problem by 
showing the type of movie that was put on 
at the Geneva Conference. The present 
world food problem Is so serious and so much 
in need of prompt attention, that I am sure 
the long-range food program can well be 
held In abeyance until the Immediate food 
problem Is given attention. The world con¬ 
ference of national farm organizations will 
enter Into the world agricultural pool un¬ 
doubtedly In time. 


My proposal to you. Mr. Chairman, la to 
have some person, or group of persons or 
organizations, take the leadership In making 
available foods that can be provided for re¬ 
lief purposes. It does not do much good for 
group after group to sit around a conference 
table with pencil in hand and tell the world 
Just how many bushels of wheat would suf¬ 
fice if we do not have the wheat. 

We have far too long been talking about 
grains and doing little or nothing about 
foods in general Surely, wc have heard 
many, many times that grain fed to human 
beings provides more calories than when 
fed to livestock and livestock products fed 
to human beings. There Is nothing new 
about that. This fact has been recognized 
for years and years. That Is not an answer 
to the question of providing all available 
food to those in need. Everyone should 
know that billions of pounds of milk are 
produced on land not suitable for crop¬ 
farming. Most anyone should know that 
millions of acres of land produce beef where 
dairying cannot easily be expanded. They 
should know that millions of pounds of 
mutton are produced on land not adaptable 
to the most successful beef and dairy pro¬ 
duction; that the acreage of a crop like 
peanuts has been expanded during the war 
on land suitable for this crop; that the ex¬ 
pansion of dried skim milk production in¬ 
creased from 200,000,000 pounds plus, before 
the war, to 600,000,000 plus In 1045-46 and 
has never obtained Its deserved recognition 
as a food product. Most people are aware 
of the stock piles of dried fruits and canned 
vegetables. 

With the foregoing facts In mind, I am 
listing certain definite proposals which I 
believe should be made at this time* 

1 Once and for all—have our own ad¬ 
ministration stop wasting iood which only 
gives rise to criticism that cannot be 
explained. 

2 Promote the processing of horse meat 
The people of certain countries do not eat 
cattle, some do not eat hogs and others do 
not eat horse meat. The British have horse- 
meat shops and are now also eating whale 
meat Prance has eaten horse meat for 
years. It Is my understanding that Canadian 
horse meat is being bought for the child- 
feeding programs in Poland and other coun¬ 
tries out of the $16,000,000 that the United 
States appropriated for that purpose Can¬ 
ada and the United States have millions of 
available horses and If something were done 
about providing food instead of talking 
about it, many, many pounds of this meat 
could be furnished. With the use of this 
meat a greater use of vegetables could be 
made and less grains would bo required. 

3. An Immediate step-up in dried skim 
milk production and diversion from animal 
to human use. This product has 35 6 per¬ 
cent digestible animal protein and has only 
a 9 to lO-cents per pound support price. 
Even the OPA put a 14.6-cent8 per pound 
celling on this item Wisconsin, Incidentally, 
uses most of its skim milk in the production 
of cheese and evaporated milk, so I am not 
necessarily putting in a plug for Wisconsin. 
I am, however, endeavoring to approach this 
problem from a nutritional standpoint. 
Some skim milk Is now available In Europe 
and when served hot has proven a delicious 
product. When It has been allowed to go 
begging at 9 to 10 cents per pound, which 
means less than 3 cents per quart or less 
than a penny a glass, it is time that some 
food experts and food purchasing govern¬ 
ments obtain the facts about this product 

4. Acquire a stock-pile of dried fruits now 
available at reasonable and fair prices, which 
may find domestic uses at a later date as well. 

6. Procure a stock pile of peanut products 
which may be acquired anyway through the 
support-price program Here is a fine food 
product, high in oil content and vegetable 
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protein This protein may be partially sub¬ 
stituted In the ration lor proteins found In 
gialns It will make more senoe to divert 
these peanut products to human consump¬ 
tion than to be spending millions of dollars 
on a support-price program We saw what 
happened to the potatoes in the potato sup- 
port-price program under the present admlu- 
Ifatratlon when millions of bushels were 
burned A surplus peanut crop might meet 
the same fate and they would make a better 
lire because of their oil content 

6. Give the world the facts about the United 
States food supply. There has been alto¬ 
gether too much boasting about the i>ossi- 
bllity of the United States feeding the world. 
Surely we have had above average crops for 
several years, but the special-privilege crops 
like cotton and tobacco do not now add to 
the world’s food supply. Borne news articles 
would lead the reader to believe that one 
man was doing this furnishing The fact 
that the United States has but 20,000,000 of 
its 140,000,000 population on farms—and 
these 20,000,000 people are called upon to pro¬ 
vide food for the entire population—Is evi¬ 
dence that the 20,000,000 people are not. and 
have not been. In the position of feeding 
the 2,000,000,000 people In the world It is 
easy to boast about the $3,000,000,000 of ag¬ 
ricultural exports the last fiscal year, but 
how about the $2,300,000,000 agricultural im¬ 
ports in the last fiscal year? Two billions 
three hundred millions In dollar Imports, 
when translated into pounds, hubhels and 
tons, may equal the three billion exports in 
pounds, bushels and tons Surely the United 
States has been a large agricultural exporter, 
but it has been at least the second largest 
agricultural Importer in the world as well. 
We have had as tlie result of good weather 
conditions, a wheat, cotton and tobacco ex¬ 
port These crops, with their special-privi¬ 
lege domestic legislation, are at this moment 
receiving special-privilege foreign considera¬ 
tions, but the 3.000,000 additional boles 
of cotton and the one-third increase in to¬ 
bacco volume do not add to the food supply 
of the world at this critical time 

7 Hint, gently or otherwise, to some of the 
European countries that it would be desirable 
for them to divert more of their grains to food 
production and less to nonfood production 
Why has rye sold for more than wheat? Why 
is this true now? 

8 If millions or billions of dollars are to be 
sought to feed the hungry world, we must 
keep in mind that a billion dollars will not 
provide much wheat at Argentine prices plus 
transportation 

9 We need less politics mixed in this food 
problem If our administration collengvies 
want to continue to inject politics, then they 
will be called upon to answer for their ac¬ 
tions We, as Republicans, have certain 
definite responsibilities if we maintain our 
position that what is best for our country is 

lor our party The authority or power 
of the President over allocations of exports 
expires in February 1948 Personally, 1 leel 
that you as chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Hon. Joseph Maettn, our 
Si>eakcr. Senator Vandenbfrc, President pro 
lempore of the Senate: and Senator ARTtina 
Capper, chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, should make a public statement 
to the effect that no partisan politics should 
be injected into the question of the e:ctenslon 
of these powers I fool that a public state¬ 
ment of some kind would clarify this situa¬ 
tion, otherwise other governments might 
think that the United States was going to 
throw the allocation of food overboard. 
First, the nations with the price would se- 
ctire the foods in scarce supply without re¬ 
gard to needs and, secondly, the domestic 
prices in the United States may become too 
high on items in short supply and Jeopardip.o 
the rations and nutritional siaudards of 
many of our cltliicns. 


10 How about the 160,000,000 doeens of 
eggs now held by the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration? Is this not a future source of good 
digestible animal protein? How about the 
other stock piles? With all of these factors 
to consider, why get so excited about one 
certain vegetable protein? It is noted that 
the CCC is now offering 26,000,000 pounds of 
dried eggs Why have not adequate supplies 
of vegetable proteins as found in dried peas 
and beans been produced to supplement the 
vegetable protein of wheat? 

11. When the Administration erected a 
strawman and knocked it down, as shown 
by the various positions of the Government 
departments In connection with the wool 
bill, it was my opinion they were rendering 
a disservice to an orderly approach to the 
question of allocations. If there is an alloca¬ 
tion of exix)rt8, by the same token there 
should bo an allocation of Imports. A World 
Pood Allocation Board might well give more 
attention to foods directed to the United 
States and instead direct them to places 
where they aie needed, especially when the 
products of the same industry in this country 
are not provided benefits of the support pro¬ 
gram ns set up under the Stegall amendment. 
If you will have yoiur office staff prepare a 
table fot you showing the Imports of food 
Into the United States In the past year, you 
will no doubt be surprised to note the coun¬ 
tries of origin I realize the dollar exchange 
demand and the necessity of it. but I do 
say there is much inefficiency in operation 

12 The fact that we are dealing with State 
traders Injects Itself Into the plctuie We 
must have a coordinating set-up or a United 
State Board that will not only have some 
control over the dollars appropriated but also 
have Influence In directing any surplus food 
of the world to the places where it Is most 
needed 

13 Much food relief could and should have 
been done through the churches of the vari¬ 
ous countries I discussed this with some 
of our own United States relief people and 
they concurred in my opinion Hrls coop¬ 
eration with the churches could still be put 
into effect 

14 If we had a United States board com¬ 
posed of people thoroughly familiar with 
food and nutritional values as well as good 
bUBlnesfa methods, and sincerely Interested 
In feeding the hungry, the millloiiB of dol¬ 
lars already used by UNRRA and other direct 
appropriations would have been more effec¬ 
tively used for the purpose for which the 
Congress appropriated the money Tliese 
funds should not be wasted and it Is regret¬ 
table that better use has not been made, and 
is not being made, of public funds obtained 
for charitable purposes 

15 The present food prices In America are 
causing much difficulty The farmer Is being 
criticized although he obtains but one-third 
the price that the consumer poys Milk in 
many cities would bring 13-12 cents a quart 
even If the faimer gave the milk away Do¬ 
mestic fo,'d pi Ices can be kept within the 
bounds of reason and falmcss There Is 
nothing con*plicated about it The Admin¬ 
istration, with the billions of dollars at Its 
dispo.sal, can melntain price sanity any time 
It deals In facts Remembei, the farmer takes 
what h« is offcied Tho Administration is 
trying lo duve too many horses down too 
many food Ftreots and politics, partisan atti¬ 
tudes, and economics do not mix well or 
operate foi public welfare 

16 The Ad.nlnlstration with its authority 
and power to control exports, and with the 
billions oi dollnis at its command, controls 
the price at the market place. Any sugges¬ 
tion of a domestic control of prices at the 
retail level does not make sense. Neither 
does It make sense to criticize the markets 
and the marketers so long as the Administra¬ 
tion has the control over exports Tbe con¬ 
trol over the exports can be used to lower and 
raise food prices and there is nothing to be 


gained by putting the blame on some one 
else. The recent grain market prices, after 
Secretary Andereon’s speech. Is adequate evi¬ 
dence. This control of tho over-all supply 
and price would be reflected, and Is reflected. 
In the retail price. Former Secretary Wlckard 
once stated that “Food will win the war and 
write the peace." It surely made its contri¬ 
bution to winning the war, and If food Is to 
write the peace It must be used with nutri¬ 
tional values in mind. 

1 made other observations In displaced 
persons camps and observed foods and crops 
In other countries but the Herter Committee 
will no doubt present this food picture in 
broad detail In Its report. 

I appreciate the apportunlty of having at¬ 
tended the FAO Conference and am grateful 
for the experience gained and consideration 
extended to me. 

Sincerely yours. 

BxmF MxntRAT. 

Member of Congrea^ 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondofi, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speakei, 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Inc, re¬ 
cently spoke at the annual dinner of the 
Picture Pioneers in New York 
As spokesman for the motion-pictui e 
producers of America, Mr. Johnston 
made a positive statement of the pollcv 
of the industry toward communism when 
he declared: 

There is no place in Hollywood for anyone' 
who is subvexBlvo or disloyal to this 
country 

Mr John.ston added* 

Let mo tell you what I think about Hit 
American Ct>mmunist—I think he is a for¬ 
eign agent, real or potential, owing his first 
allegiance to a foreign government. 

I believe Mr. Johnston has voiced the 
convictions of the motion-picture indii-,- 
ti’y as a whole with regaid to commimu.ni 
and Communists in the mdu.stiy. 

However, with the spoUightiiig ol 
Hollywood and the motion-picture indus¬ 
try through the Investigations of tin' 
Un-American Activities Committee, in 
spite of the cooperation given to the com¬ 
mittee by leading producers, directois 
writ CIS, and actors, adveise publicity has 
been directed against the motion pictui i 
without regard for the small numbci oi 
employees who may be comniuinslic in 
comparison to the thousanU.s of men and 
women of unquestionable loyalty to the 
United States who work in the industry 

Mr. Johnston’s address which follows 
.sets forth the problems of the industry 
at tins time as well as the stand it has 
taken against communism: 

The motion-picture Indut.try hua been on 
the spot this year, heie at home, and over 
there And the letter X has literally 
marked that spot. Gentlemen, wo’vo been 
hexed. Wo’ve been excised by the British, 
excluded from some of the Iron curtain coun¬ 
tries, and X-rayed for communism by the 
House Coounittoe on Un-American Activities. 
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All three of those hexes are loaded with 
unknown quantities of future consequence. 
They are mysterious equations, so to speak, 
and our Job in each case Is to find out what 
X stands Sot I've looked hard myself, 
but BO far I haven't found any easy answers 
In the back of the book There aren’t any. 

But those are the things I want to talk 
about tonight—first, the House committee 
hearings, and then the foreign situation 

Where have the House committee hearings 
left us? 

Lei's look’ 

When the hearings resume the industry 
will defend itself as vigorously as It did be¬ 
fore—and if necessary, with added forccful- 
ncss 

Wo had our tough times the last time 
around, but wc had our 10 strikes, too You 
know what happened— 

The committee made a blanket indictment 
against the industry— 

The committee charged the industry had 
knuckled down to White House pressure to 
moke pro-Communist pictures We knew it 
hadn’t, and wc said it hadn’t So did the 
committee’s own witnesseb, and that damn¬ 
ing accusation of knuckling down to po¬ 
litical pressure suddenly buckled at tho 
knees and fell flat on its face 

Ju”t n.<5 emphatically and for the same 
geed reason, wo denied that Hollywood is 
overrun by Communists. Wc knew it wasn't 
60, BO wo said It v/asn’t an We a. aid Sure, 
tlicre undoubtedly aie Communists, or lea- 
fionablo facsimiles Iheieof, in Hollywood 
The Hollywood EpoUlght being what it is, 
wc knew that one Hollywood Communist 
ran bo mugn llcd to lock like a thousand 
Communists in any other business We 
knew that some of the comiadcs live In the 
hills around Hollywood on the best America 
has to cHer 1 understand that on a clear 
day they can see the class stiugglc for miles 
ui'ound in all directions 

But we uh'o knew that whoever they arc. 
they don't by the wildest range of imagina¬ 
tion influence the motlon-plctuio Industry. 
So we said so And once again, witneasps in 
whom the committee conceded it had every 
confidence, bore us out Officers past and 
piesent of tho talent guilds used language 
parallel to ouns 

Tlie net of that was positive proof that 
Hollywood is not an onlpast of the Kremlin, 
as some loose language bcfoie the commit¬ 
tee Indicated, and we asked the committee 
to say so through some sort of public decla¬ 
ration It didn't There is still time for it 
to do so. and I think It should The record 
Is there, and it’s well entrenched and docu¬ 
mented 

The third big charge was the biggest flop 
of all The committee said it had a list of 
pictures which contained communistic 
propaganda We said Name the pictures. 
We asked repeatedly for that list of pictures. 
And the committee adjourned without re¬ 
leasing it 

In short, gentlemen, no corpus delectl was 
shown, and no crime, therefore, was com¬ 
mitted. 

There is no subversive propaganda on the 
American screen and there isn’t going to'be. 
Management accepts the responsibility for 
tho content of pictures It’s a sacred trwt. 
We will continue to defend the industry from 
that point of view. 

But In defending our industry, we don’t 
want to be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
Wc don’t want our defense of the industry 
to be confused with the attitude of the 10 
men who refused, on alleged constitutional 
grounds, to give responsive answers to the 
committee’s questions. 

Let's face the fact that some people have 
completely misunderstood our position, and 
some Btlll do. They thought we were defend¬ 
ing those 10 man because they are connected 


with our industry. I don’t want to leave the 
slightest doubt on this point 
We did not defend them We do not de¬ 
fend them now. On the contrary, we believe 
that they have done a tremondoxis disservice 
to the industry whiCh has given them so 
much in material rewards and in opportunity 
to exercise their talents Their refusal to 
stand up and be counted for whatever they 
are could only result in a confusion of the 
issues before the committee—and it did 
They may have had a right to challenge 
tho committee as they did I don’t know 
1 am not piejudglng This is something to 
be tested in the courts Wo need a deter¬ 
mination on that score in the traditional 
Amen can way. and alter that there can be 
no nigument about it 
But if they believe they had a right to carry 
on the wav they did. I have a right to charac- 
tciize their actions I believe their actions 
hurt the cause of democraev immeasurably 
1 believe they played Into the hands of ex- 
tremiEts who aio all too willing to confuse the 
honest progressive with the olshoiiest icd 
And they fed fuel to the flics of hysteria 
The difleicncp between the position we 
took before the committee and the liiio those 
10 men followed is as broad as the backside 
of n barn 

Wo criticized the committee’s procedure— 
and wcTI do it again if wc don’t think it’s 
fair and Just and equitable 

But wc didn’t challenge the right of the 
committee to invest*gate alleged commu¬ 
nistic Influence in Hollywood or anywhere 
else Unlike the 10 men cited lor contempt, 
we wonted to answer questions If there was 
any counting to be done, we wanted to stand 
up and be counted—so everybody can count 
on wheic we stand and what we stand for 
We ofieied the committee our cooperation, 
and wc kept that pledge Wc rccogni'/ed, and 
wc said It. that investigations are a pioper 
lunctlon of the Congress We meant that, 
and we still ao 

And we said not once but over and over 
again that we’re for exposing Communists 
wherever they may be 
Let me tell you what I think about the 
Ameiican C'ommunlbt 
I think he’s a fool .and a lakor at one and 
the same time I think he’s disruptive and 
disloyal, and he’d he dangerous if ho dared 
to be I think he'6 a foreign agent, real or 
potential, owing his first allegiance to a 
lorclgn govcinment. 

If communism, gentlemen, is going to 
bring us the paradise on earth for everybody 
that it says it will, I’d be proud to stand up 
and be counted as a Communist, if I believed 
that story 

But that’s where the fakery comes in 
That’s where the hypocrisy comes in. 

The Communists have no intention of 
bringing heaven down to earth. What they 
want to do is to raise hell 
Communists garb themselves in the man¬ 
tles of better men and call themselves demo¬ 
crats—one of the two big lies of the last 
hundred years It is only equaled by Adolf 
Hitler, the Fascist, who called himself a 
socialist Every real democrat down through 
all history has had one prime goal; a greater 
share of liberties for the individual, and 
that's about the last thing the Communists 
are for. 

The Communist calls himself a peace-lov¬ 
ing democrat, but he wants a police state. 
The men who gave us the Bill of Rights be¬ 
lieved in the sanctity of men, tho individual, 
the free agent. The Communist clutches the 
Bill of Rights around him when he’s on the 
spot today, but tho first thing he’d do if 
he had the power would be to put a match 
to it BO nobody else could use it. 

And that’s why they’re afraid to admit 
what they are. And the American people are 
wise to the American Communist. They 


know him now for what he Is, and they are 
fiercely angry about it. 

Thcie is no place in Hollyv;ood for anyone 
who is subversive or disloyal to this countiy. 
I am even more convinced of that today than 
I was last March when I first tcsiiflied before 
tho House Un-American Aclhitics Commit¬ 
tee At that time I cndoisrd the stand of 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, that labor and manage¬ 
ment must work together to expose and to 
eliminate Communists in industry and in 
unions 

In the final analjBls, Government must 
adopt a national policy with respect to the 
emplovment of Communists in private In- 
dustiy 

But labor and management must not shirk 
their refaponslblliUes by waiting for Govern¬ 
ment to act 

The motion-picture Industry, like every 
other industry, must, theiefoie, take posi¬ 
tive Fteps to meet this pioblem and do so 
promptly 

A teiiiflc fury against communism has 
whipped itself together in this country, and 
the wiath of the American people cannot be 
taken lightly That wrath is going to In- 
cieaEC. should our relations with Russia giow 
from bad tc. worse 

America has pouicd out $;:o.00U.U0O,000 to 
help a wnr-ioin world recover and got back 
to the ways of peace But Mr Vlshlii'-ky cays 
we’ie imperialistic and war mongering Mr 
Vlshinsky doesn’t leem to know he’s ringing 
the bell on coramtmisni i nd American Com¬ 
munists Hp seems to think he can pay back 
$20,000,000,000 in cash and goods with 20.- 
000,000,000 woids of vituperation 

Gentlemen. I believe tho bell has rung ior 
the American Communist who follows the 
Kremlin line, but there’-, a danger in the 
wrath we’ve kindled Thcic’s a danger of be¬ 
ing swept away by hystena, a d.anger of our 
ant.er getting out of hand until every Ameri¬ 
can who stands fur progress i& damned as a 
Rod and a Communist 

We can’t let that occur It mustn’t be a 
crime in thlr. country to criticize We know 
the real answer to communism is to make 
democracy hcie in America woik so well that 
no man would want to be a Commuhist Wc 
know thcie’ll have to be Improvements to 
strengthen our democracy and correct in¬ 
equalities And ndjusiinents take some ad¬ 
vance criticlLim, some thoughtful and search¬ 
ing analy.si.s, and some frank spcjiking 

There’s a dllTercnce between honest criti¬ 
cism and subversion There’s no defense for 
flubvcislon Self-criticism is our sacred 
privilege It sets us off from the total state. 

Wp can't let hysteria of any kind rob Us 
of our right of free speech—our right to 
criticize 

Gentlemen, when we said the issue of free 
speech—free films—was involved In the in¬ 
quiry by the House committee, some people 
laughed They said we were setting up straw 
men. But what has happened? 

Hard on the heels of the first round of the 
investigation has come a demand for Federal 
censorship of motion plctui es by tho William 
Randolph Hearst newspapers. 

Obviously, if the motion picture is to be 
censored, then the newspapers must be too— 
and the books—and tho magazines—and the 
radio 

If this congressional Inquiry established 
one fact for all time to come it’s this, tho 
motion picture Is an instrument of expres¬ 
sion; it is a partner of the press among the 
mediums of communications, and most of 
tho American press has vigorously and 
heartily welcomed it as such throughout the 
hearing. 

Freedom of speech Is not a selective phrase. 
We can’t shut free speech into compartments. 
It’s either free speech for all American in¬ 
stitutions and individuals or it’s freedom for 
none—and nobody. 
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To me Federsa censorship Is untblnlEabla 
•nd frightening. 

Who would be on the board of Federal 
censors? Federal officers, of course; Federal 
employees, bureaucrats. If you please—and 
politicians. But they are also human 
beings—subject to all the frailties of the rest 
of us. Including prejudices 
How do we know that the censors might 
not tu.n out to be Communists or fellow 
travelers? I’m told there are some on the 
Federal pay roll now 

It’s conceivable that Federal censorship 
could be a high road to planting propaganda 
on the screen Instead of keeping It off the 
screen. 

The Federal censor of motion pictures 
would be among the most powerful men 
In America, a maker of kings—and political 
parties He might perpetuate in power the 
men to his liking and the party of his choice. 
The power he could conceivably wield is 
almost incalculable 

For my part. I am prepared to fight forever 
pgalnst Federal censorship of motion pic- 
tuies I propose to fight it In fact and to 
fight It wherever I suspect It I propose to 
keep my eyes open for smoke instead of 
waiting until they’re blinded by flames. 

Now let's look abroad— 

And again we run smack Into the Issue of 
communism 

While our Industry Is being X-rayed for 
communism at home. Russia and some of 
Its satellite states arc excluding our films as 
Instruments of capitalist propaganda That 
is the No 1 paradox of the generation 
Russia doesn’t hesitate to let out how she 
hates and fears the American motion picture. 
Her offlciol propaganda orrans spray a steady 
stream of abuse at our films The Soviet 
mrgazincB Culture and Life and Soviet Art 
rip our pictures apart at every opportunity 
I want to quote hrlcfly from these official 
Ru''.slon propaganda organs 

Culture and Life recently said this; “The 
skill. Inventiveness, and technical mastery 
of the American cinema are used In the serv¬ 
ice of darkness and oppression—fundamental 
characteristic features of the cruelty and 
uniuat system of imperialistic society ’’ 

And Soviet Art said that "Hollywood bosses 
are now using the film ns a weopon at the 
side of dollar diplomacy and atom politics.’* 
But I think the prize goes to the Russian 
critic who said the Lost Week End is one 
of thore psychological pictures which "are 
Intended to convince the public the difficul¬ 
ties aie caused not by the bad social condi¬ 
tions caused by capitalism, but by secret im¬ 
pulses In the human heart “ 

Gentlemen, that's the best alibi for n 
diupk I ever heard He can blame It on 
capitalism and not on himself By the same 
token, I suppose, vodka Is nonlntoxtcatlng. 
having been purified In the crucible of com¬ 
munism That ain’t the way I saw It when 
I was In Russia. 

If there Is anything encouraging about the 
situation abroad, it Is the retreat of com¬ 
munism In recent months It was clear to 
me when I recently visited 12 countries In 
Europe Communism Ib slowly, grudgingly 
giving ground wherever men still have a 
chance at a free ballot and the chance to 
use It. 

Give us six more months, with American 
aid to western Europe becoming a reality 
instead of a blueprint and making Itself 
forcefully and holplully felt, and the retreat 
of communism wrlll be even more pro¬ 
nounced. 

Who could have dreamed tiiat the little 
nickelodeon of yesterday would today be a 
great issue and a gieat factor In the giant 
conflict between two contradictory worlds of 
ideology? 

Gentlemen, the shoestring on which you 
pioneers founded this Industry ties the com¬ 
munistic world today in knots of pain when¬ 


ever they think about it—Just as it helps to 
tie together freemen snd freewomen every¬ 
where. 

As s compsrstlve newcomer In the indus¬ 
try I msrvel st the glorious instrument you 
have crested, this powerful instrument for 
good, for enrichment and betterment of hu¬ 
man lives, this marvelous genie in the service 
of truth and freedom. 

The Communists hate our films because 
they show a way of life they hate—a life 
where freemen work and play In the ways 
of freedom: a life where men are masters cf 
their own destinies, and not pawns In the 
chess game of autocracy; where no one man 
Is at the mercy of another, and where the 
virtues of Justice and charity are still 
enthroned 

What a heritage the pioneers of America 
in all walks of life have left to us. And the 
greatest U this That those who come after 
us can still pioneer, can still adventure, can 
still construct, still build, for ours Is no con¬ 
gealed society; If we are faithful to our tradi¬ 
tions and our institutions, It will always be 
a society of pioneers—dynamic and forever 
young. 


VJ-Day Plot 2 Yean 
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Mr, FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I Include a 
speech delivered In Newport, R I., on Au¬ 
gust 14, 1947—the .second anniversary of 
VJ-day, by Chat Paterson, national com¬ 
mander of the American Veterans Com¬ 
mittee. The speech follows: 

It Is difficult to believe that only 2 years 
ago the people of the United States, like 
people everywneie, were celebrating a day 
of great victory and even greater promise. 
American guns stopped firing. The last of 
260,000 American men who had given their 
lives In defense of a dynamic faith and in 
the hope of a better future fell before enemy 
fire Fascism—cynical, brutal, denying all 
values except unlimited power—had been 
defeated The victorious nations, united in 
war. were molding a new unity for peace. 
Two months earlier they had signed the 
charter of the United Nations In an act 
which not only seemed to give hope for 
peace but, even more Important, the promise 
of a decent fruitful life to the billion and 
a half people of the world whose past has 
been a hard relentless struggle for a meager 
existence And Just a few days before Japan 
capitulated. President Truman, Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee and Premier Stalin at Potsdam 
had reached agreement on scores of impor¬ 
tant Issues, including the future treatment 
of Germany 

Today, the hope and promise of 2 years ago 
seem little more than a bitter dream A 
deep pall of gloom has gripped the world 
The belief In the United Nations has all but 
disappeared and. with It, people have become 
disillusioned. To many It appears that the 
UN does not exist as an Instrument which 
stands apart from conflict, but, on the con¬ 
trary. Is actually being used by the big 
powers to further their own Interests In 
particular conflicts or else Is Ignored More¬ 
over, the positive side of the United Nations 
program—the promotions of the economic 
and social well-being among all people—^has 
hardly gotten beyond the talking stage. 
Hunger, not politics. Is still the one Impor¬ 


tant fact In large areas of the globe. Rail¬ 
roads. roads, and bridges are Idle for want 
of machinery and raw materials; farms lack 
even the most elemental Implements; fer¬ 
tilizers are stlU scarce and the jiveatock 
population of Europe, which In some coun¬ 
tries was more than 80 percent destroyed 
by Hitler’s new order. Is still far below the 
Inadequate prewar levels; and tens of millions 
of people are still without homes to live In. 
save the cellars of bombed-out buildings 
and caves dug into the piles of rubble and 
brick. 

As lor the atomic bomb, the creation of 
a powerful world authority to control Its 
uses Is still as far away as it was In August 
1946 when President Truman declaied that 
Intemailoual control of atomic energy was 
the only possible means of assuring peace 
and security for all peoples. Now It Is al¬ 
most certain that several years at least will 
pass In which tension over the bomb will 
Inciease and not decrease; and. If we are 
to accept the word of every atomic scientist, 
we must expect that In that time other 
nations, including Russia, will acquire the 
skill and technical know-how to manufac¬ 
ture the bomb. And overhanging all this is 
the spectacle of two colossal Great Powers 
Jockeying for position and advantage and 
prestige. 

It Is not a pleasant scene to contemplate 
but It is one that Is Impossible to ignore. 
It would be equally foolish to Ignore the fact 
that the United States and what wc choose 
to call the American way of life Is faced* 
by a very real challenge. The challenge 
of Russia takes tro forms. In the first 
place, it is the challenge of a gieat and 
powerful country which must be reckoned 
with for what It is—a land of tremendous 
size, with a population expanding at a rate 
much greater than ours, with extensive 
sources of raw materials and natural re¬ 
scue ces, with an Industrial structure that 
has expanded to an incredible degree In the 
past 20 years and will continue to expand, 
and finally with a Russian people who are 
motivated by a deep love for their country 
and a deep faith In the possibilities of the 
economic system under which they live 
We must understand this fact—that Ru'^aia 
Is a growing and expanding country Inter¬ 
nally—but we must also undci stand the fact 
that much of Russian foreign policy Is 
motivated by external objectives which have 
their roots deep In the history of Czarlst 
Russia Soviet policy In the Par East, Its 
desire for a window on the Baltic Sea, Its 
pressure for a eecurlty zone of friendly na¬ 
tions on its western borders, its anxiety for 
control of the Black Sea, and its demands 
for control of the Dardanelles—all of these 
objectives may be traced back many cen¬ 
turies Into Russian history They are not 
simply the creations of a Bolshevist govern¬ 
ment which came Into power with the revo¬ 
lution of 1917, 

In the second place, the challenge of the 
Soviet Union lies In the fact that it has an 
appeal to hungry and depressed peoples. It 
does us no good to blind ourselves to this. 
For whether we like It or not, rightly or 
wrongly hundreds of millions of Europeans 
and Asiatics are now choosing between our 
democratic forms and the promises of 
Russia. 

In the past 6 months, the United Btates 
has attempted to meet this challenge. The 
Truman doctrine declared that we would 
provide military and financial assistance to 
any government, no matter what Its char¬ 
acter, which U threatened either actually 
or potentially, from the outside by Rxissla 
or from the Inside by communism. It was 
essentially a negative approach and there¬ 
fore doomed to faUure. It did not represent 
a positive approach aimed at containing 
communism by removing the factors of 
desperation which create communism. 
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In shaxp contrast Is the Marshall plan 
which attempts to meet the challenge in a 
positive approach by offering to the nations 
of Europe such additional aid from the 
United States as may be necessary to revive 
the Emapciin economy on the basis of a 
unified plan which takes into account the 
posr/blllUes of thecc nation’s helping them- 
scltc3 and each other In proposing his 
pi’Cfliirm Secretary Marshall stated “Our 
pohey is not directed against any country 
or doctrine ’’ 

The Marshall plan for the fl’-st time offers 
an alternative which places the United 
States in its real llgnt and which. If prop¬ 
erly Implemcnled. may well give rise 
thiougiiout the world to a new faith in a 
kind of democracy which Is not static and 
winch docs not resist change In the re¬ 
vival of democratic governments, such as 
the Rcm..dier government in Prance, wc have 
our Ei'calest stakes Should we fail to assist 
tins kind of goveinment—a government 
which Is non-Communist, yet liberal, cco- 
nomlcaily and politically—wc will have 
given Europe by default over to the Rus- 
sJans And If wc lose democratic hope In 
Europe, wo have lost the brldtC to peace, 
the one llul: that can prevent another war. 
The M,*rsliall plan has regained foi America 
the confidence so miEsing In these past 2 
years. 

Up to this point. I have spoken of the 
Mauhall pl^n Insofar as it appears as a 
magnifleeut new conception of American 
foreign policy There aie. howevci. a num¬ 
ber of disturbing sigins and tienda in the 
pi OSS and in recent speeches of some Ir- 
iccponsiblc political spokesmen, which would 
Uiscort the Mai shall plan 

First of all, there are some who publicly 
heave great sighs of lelicf that Soviet Russia 
and the eight countries on her western fron¬ 
tier lalused to participate in the so-called 
Marshall plan These tame people object to 
any further attempt to convince all of Europe 
that they should Join the plan Certainly 
it was the greatest tragedy of tlic pontwar 
peiiod that the Soviet declined to participate. 
It waa lank stupidity on Molotov’s pint to 
leave the Pai is meeting It was a tragedy for 
nations like Czechoslovakia to have re¬ 
fused—Czcchos'ovakia, which could have 
found in the Maishall proposal the link be¬ 
tween the E.'i.st and West, so necessary to 
prevent another war We must realize that 
the consequence of the Soviet action will be 
a siinrpenmg of the division into two wuilcis 
For this, Soviet leaders must bear the chief 
responElbility At the same time, we must 
not close the door irrevocably It will be a 
sign of American greatness, if, without ran- 
coi or fapite, we hold to our positive gener¬ 
osity 

Secondly, there Is a growring tendency to 
regard the revival and rehabilitation of 
Germany, and particularly the Ruhr, as a 
keystone to the whole plan—a temlency 
which should bo resisted by the American 
people It is true that Europe cannot be 
healthy unices the Ruhr’s production of coal 
and iron is raised to a considerable degree- 
no nation will deny that But the problem is 
not simply one of production The more 
fundamental question Is whether the Ruhr is 
revived and rehabilitated for the benefit of 
the Geiman people or for the benefit of the 
counlnca devastated by Germany; whether 
the nations on Germany’s borders are to be 
given security against a new Germany with 
a revived Industrial might or whether they 
arc once again to bo left prey to new aggres¬ 
sion, and finally, whether the control of the 
Ruhr IB to bo placed clearly and definitely in 
the bands of a responsible International 
authority. 

Thirdly, a number of statements have re* 
centlv Implied that the United States should 
establish as a condition for aid under the 
Marshall plan the rejection by European na¬ 


tions of programs for nationalization and sys¬ 
tematic extension of government participa¬ 
tion In the economic and social life of the 
people of those nations We are going to have 
to live with a socialist Europe This is apart 
from the merits of liberal American capital¬ 
ism American liberal capitalism will never 
bo revived again in those count!ies which suf¬ 
fered under la.'-cism and Nazi aggression But, 
through our own efforts, wc can prevent a 
Europe of planned economy or scciahom from 
becoming a satellite ol Russian communism 

For the issue In Europe today Is not be¬ 
tween a capitalist or Communist economy, 
to some degree, every country in Europe and 
many in Asia has some form of planned econ¬ 
omy, and the role of economic planning is 
expanding lapidly In respouLe to the needs 
of these countries Unless we accept this 
trend, unless we iccogiiize that the leal 
issue is between a planned economy which 
succeeds in retaining vital democratic lib- 
citics, such as the Marshall plan can bring, 
and a form of planned economy which denies 
such liberties, such ar. the Russians believe 
in. our position will be hopeless It means 
that Amoricans. while retaining a baalcally 
free enterpr sc system os one best fitted for 
ourselves, must at the same time accept the 
lixt that democratic ecoiiom’c planning In 
one form or another may well be best suited 
to most of the countries whom we are trying 
to help 

In the last analysis. It is up to the people 
of this country to give flesh and life to the 
skeleton of the Marshall plan It is up to 
tho people to sec that the President and 
the State Department and the Congress do 
not permit the plan to be distoited and 
twisted from its original conception 

And when It comes to the actual uppro- 
prh'tlon of funds—even If It means Inter¬ 
rupting the vacations of our Senators and 
Repiescntatlves by calling a special session 
of Congress—it is Up to the people to show 
the Congress that they do regard the Mar¬ 
shall plan as something more than a gen¬ 
erous humanitarian gesture—a program 
which. In the decpc".t sense. Is in the self- 
interest of a dynamic democratic America. 
For communism cannot thrive in a world 
which is economically healthy and prosper¬ 
ous Moreover, unless the productive capac¬ 
ity of Europe Is rehabilitated and revived 
and expanded. American export trade will 
suffer a severe blow—with Us inevitable con¬ 
sequences in depression and reduced stand¬ 
ards of living loi ouraclveB 

In fact, unless wc have a continued high 
degree of eaport trade, three and one-half 
million Americans may automatically be out 
of Jobs. Tho difference between depression 
and sustained piosperily for America lies In 
the enactment of the Marshall plan 

But Ameilcan foreign policy is being de¬ 
termined by American domestic policy The 
paradox in American foreign policy and In 
all 1 have described above Is that we cannot 
expect to pursue a policy of vigorous aid to 
democratic governments abroad when the 
Congress fights even mild liberalism at home. 
The bulwark against communism abroad will 
be a democratic trade union movement But 
nt homo the Congress strikes blindly at labor 
while doing nothing to prevent the basic 
causes of strikes—which are Inflation, bad 
housing. Inadequate health facilities, and 
unsteadiness of employment. Blindness Of 
this nature in domestic affairs can hardly be 
expected to be turned Into intelligent en¬ 
lightenment in foreign affairs. Domestic af¬ 
fairs and foreign affairs are os close together 
as tho nail on the finger which Is pointing the 
way to a better world. 

It is up to the American people to demon¬ 
strate that they are prepared to accept a 
positive way of thinking in our approach to 
the world and our relations to it. We must 
give substance and reality to the Marshall 
plan at home. We must have ever greater 
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production—and this means a willingness to 
expand our basic facilities, not to restrict 
them as our big steel companies have de¬ 
cided; It means a wllllngnebs to control In¬ 
flation in a direct and puipotcful manner, 
not just to recite plaintive and puczlcd cries 
at the rising cost of living; it means a will- 
ingnecs to encuio lull cm jlGymcnt, not just 
in the technical papers of economists, but 
In reality. It means a willingness to apply 
the TVA Idea to other regions ol the country, 
an idea, which in little more than a decade 
has made a b.ackward. ruined and unproduc¬ 
tive UiOii one of the most productive and 
fruitful In the whole country Harold 
StasBcn has ably pointed out that the major 
gamble of curicnt Soviet foreign policy Is 
that there will be a major dspiesalon and 
resultant Isolationism in the UnUed States 
Above all, wc must revlre our w.ay of thinking 
about cost and the value of the dollar We 
didn’t step to think about cost during the 
war, v/hen our very existence was threatened. 
But today, we ne.am tend to think in terms 
of whether wc will be repaid In a specific 
financial and material seinsr lor our invest¬ 
ments It Is up to the American people to 
show that they believe such an aporoach 
to be Inadequate, that they are ready to sup¬ 
port, regard’ets of cect. aiiv piogi.am the 
sueceas ol which is measured only by Its 
contribution toward building an enl’ght- 
ened America and. In so doing, to extend the 
Idea of a vital, living demon ncy for all men 
everywhere. 


Why Are Not Chicken Prices Supported in 
Accordance to the Law? 
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Mr MURRAY of Wi.sconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, although the champion chicken 
killer of ell time has resigned, tho evil 
and the effect of his manipulations are 
still with us The Congress has appro¬ 
priated ample funds, if piooeily used, to 
cany out the provisions of the Steagall 
and the La Follettc-Taft amendments. 
Congress has appropriated sufficient 
funds to administer tho program, and 
yet, chickens are being pm chased at 60 
percent of parity when the law says “not 
less than 00 percent of parity,” 

How long do you think the Secretary 
of Labor would allow employees to re¬ 
ceive 60 percent of the 40 cent per hour 
minimum wage? How long should we 
allow the pou'try producer to receive 60 
percent of parity for his wages, when the 
law of the land states “not less than 90 
percent of parity”? 

Surely we have many words abeut a 
long range agyculturc program, but how 
about the short range one? 

I have today .sent the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture the following letter in regard 
to this situation: 

NovsMDEn 24, 1947. 
Hon. CUNTQN P Andzrson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Department of Agriculture. 

Washington, D. O. 

Mt Dsab Secbstabv. A situation has de¬ 
veloped in connection with poultry prices 
that IB very distiurblng. The market price 
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Is evldeixtly not equal to the support price. 
The purchase program of your Department, 
urhich according to the press release of No¬ 
vember 10, 1947, is as follows: 

Centa 
per pound 


Fowl, producer prices (over 4V^ pounds 

live -weight)-20.00 

Grade A fowl—(New York style dressed 
weighing over 48 pounds net per 

box of 12 birds)... 28 00 

Fowl, producer prices (live weight 

from 3Vi to 4Vi pounds)-18.00 

Grade A fowl (New York style dressed 
weighing from 36 to 48 pounds net ' 
per box of 12 birds)_22.60 


The average price received for chickens by 
farmers in the United States in 104G was 280 
per pound, and the average price in Wlscou- 
Bin was 26 90 per pound In 1946 there were 
2.260,000,000 pounds of chickens sold in the 
United States, and in Wisconsin there were 
61,920.000 pounds sold The cash receipts 
for chickens in 1946 plus the value of the 
chickens consumed on farms amounted to 
$821,000,000 In the United States and 
$22,000,000 In the State of Wisconsin. 

This does not appear to me to be In keep¬ 
ing with the provision of the Steagall and 
the La Follette-Taft amendments You no 
doubt recall that the Steagall amendment 
was not supported in accordance to the law 
on. (1) Eggs in the winter 1943 and 1944. 
(2) Hogs m the winter of 1943 and 1944. 
Hogs were allowed to sell during that prrmd 
for as low as 60 percent of parity when the 
law plainly stated 00 percent of parity Light 
hogs were allowed to be pui chased at 6 and 7 
cents per pound and the packers converted 
these hogs into products that were supported 
on the basis that they had paid the 13 cents 
per pound for them In the spring of 1944 
the La Pollette-Taft amendment was passed. 
This was an amendment to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Extension Act of that 
year. The La PoIIctte-Taft amendment, in 
fact, again d:rected the administrative 
branch of our Government to follow the pro¬ 
visions of the Steagall amendment without 
hesitation or circumvention (3) In the 
spring of 1947 certain dairymen of the United 
States received as much as 30 cents per hun¬ 
dredweight less for their milk than the 90 
percent of parity provision of the Steagali 
and La Pollette-Taft amendments. Weather 
conditions and price advances changed this 
picture 

Now we are faced with the present chicken 
prices According to the last monthly report 
of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture on page 6 of the Agricultural Prices It 
states, ‘‘Chickens, 11V3. per pound parity, 27.2 
cents per pound " Ninety percent of parity 
then Is 24 48 cents per pound. 

There ore many reasons why the Steagall 
and La Pollette-Taft amendments should be 
lived up to reliplously (1) Commitments of 
a government to its people should be ful¬ 
filled without any hesitancy. (2) If these 
provisions of law embodied In the Steagall 
and La Pollette-Taft amendments are not 
lived up to It has a very detrimental effect 
upon all other agrlcultmal programs, AAA 
committeemen and county agents arc surely 
handicapped In talking about a farm pro¬ 
gram when the provisions qf the Steagall 
and La Follette-Taft amendments are not 
most carefully fulfilled (3) If the Steagall 
and La Follette-Taft amendments aro not ad¬ 
hered to, It is going to be dllQcult to put a 
long-range agricultural program Into effect 
as those charged with responsibility of work¬ 
ing out the long-range agricultural program 
will constantly be laced with an attitude on 
the part of the people saying, “What good 
la It to talk about another long-range pro¬ 
gram when a short-range program which Is 
on the statute books is not being carried 
out In accordance to the law of the land?** 

I am willing to assume my share of the 
responsibilities for the small part that I 


have had In supporting the Steagall and 
La Follette-'X'aft amendments before the 
Banking and Currenoy Committee of the 
House, and by personal contact with former 
Senator La Pollette in connection with hie 
amendment. However, I belong to the legis¬ 
lative branch of the Government and there is 
nothing I can do to compel the administra¬ 
tive branch of our Government to live up 
to these legislative commitments. All I can 
do is to offer my protest, and that le what 
inspires me to write you this letter. 1 have 
been a member of the Agriculture Committee 
lor 9 years, and I have as high a regard for 
the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture as any individual could have. I have 
not supported any special privileged legis¬ 
lation for any crop or any commodity. X 
have cooperated with the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture former Secretaries, 
Mr. Claude Wickard and Mr. Marvin Jones, 
and with you whenever possible In an effort 
to make the Steagall and La Follette-Taft 
amendments followed in accordance to the 
law 

Please accept this letter In the spirit In 
which it is sent. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rxm F. Mohsat. 
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Mr WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep¬ 
tember 18. 1947, It was my privilege to 
speak at Grand Rapids, Mich., before 
the annual meeting of the State bar of 
Michigan. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows* 

(Address by the Honorable Alexander Wiley, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, be¬ 
fore the annual meeting of the State Bar 
of Michigan. Grand Rapids, Mich., Sep¬ 
tember 18. 1947) 

The Meaning of an Inepeitoent Jupiciabt 
Mr Chairman, members of the bar, dis¬ 
tinguished guests, at the outset of these 
comments, permit me to expiess my gratitude 
for this opportunity to appear before the 
annual meeting of the State Bar of Michigan, 
and may I pay a deserved compliment to two 
great American Senators, the Honorable 
Arthur Vanoewjerg and Homer Ferguson. 

We have assembled for information and 
light We have come to charge our batteries 
anew, so to speak, with constructive thoughia 
on the legal problems of our day in the State 
and the Nation, and I am honored by the 
opportunity to make some small contribution 
to our mutual thinking this afternoon. 

It is good to be In Michigan today and to 
see so many old familiar scenes. It Is par¬ 
ticularly good to meet with the bar associa¬ 
tion and to have the privilege of visiting with 
many old friends. 

As you know, it was my privilege to study 
for 2 years at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, and I learned then to have a very 
wholesome respect for the legal minds of 
this State. 

I am very grateful for the lessons which X 
learned during that early formative period 


of my life, because they provided more than 
a mere legal background for me. 

X feel that it Is a tribute to the Law School 
of the University of Michigan, for those of 
us who are graduates, to report that In addi¬ 
tion to our legal training, the schooling we 
received at Ann Arbor served to equip us for 
the grand adventure that is life. 

MY EUHOPEAN IZFEBIENCBe 

As you may know, I have Just returned 
to these shores from a brief trip in several 
European countries. Although It was not 
my primary intention to do so, my experi¬ 
ences during this trip furnished me with 
some observations on which to base my com¬ 
ments to you today. 

OUR BxrajRcr today 

The focus of our interest now la “The 
meaning of an Independent judiciary‘* in 
our times You and I know that the concept 
of an independent judiciary is as old as the 
United States Constitution itself and even 
more venerable than that, based on the most 
advanced thinking of the great French and 
English political scientists of the eighteenth 
and earlier centuries. It la as old as the 
concept of checks and balances, the concept 
of dynamic Interplay between separate and 
distinct branches of government. The ful- 
flllment of this concept Is perhaps America's 
greatest single contribution t(j modern civili¬ 
zation. In every field of our national en¬ 
deavor. economic, political, social, religious, 
the miracle of checks and balances has proved 
its values. 

rORCBS WEAKENING INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY 
I would like to turn our attention now to 
the forces lAhlch operate and have operated 
against an Independent Judiciary, both In 
our land and In other lands. 

1. One of the most dangerous forces de¬ 
stroying the Independence oi the Judiciary 
Is the force of so-called political expediency, 
expressing itself, for example In the nomina¬ 
tion of nonjudiclal Judges of political hacks 
In payment for partisan favors, the nomina¬ 
tion of men lacking the three essentials for 
a good Judge. 

(a) Judicial ability and temperament. 

(b) Integrity 

(c) American-thinking philosophy. 

If you will be good enough to pardon a 
more or less personal reference to the work 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, of which 
I am honored by being chairman, let me re¬ 
affirm the sincere and honest desire of that 
committee to do a very conscientious Job in 
reviewing the qualifications of every nominee 
for Peder,al Judicial office who comes before 
the committee for confirmation 
It has never been the intention of our 
committee to indulge in any kind of witch- 
hunting, but we have felt very strongly thet 
it was incumbent upon us to eliminate any 
unqualified nominees. You may recall that 
In the Eightieth Congress, our committee 
initiated ' ‘ ^ 

with the ■ 

various State bar associations. 

COOPERATION OF BAR ASSOCIATION 

The committee Is extremely grateful for 
the cooperation which we have received, and 
the reports from the various State associa¬ 
tions and from the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion have been tremendously helpful to the 
committee. 

The American Bar Association and the 
various State bar groups, such as this one, are 
to be complimented on a job well done. 

It is a tribute to the essential, innate in¬ 
tegrity of any group when It can honestly 
and conscientiously pass on the qualifica¬ 
tions of members of Its own group when they 
are nominated tar high Judicial office. 

LACK or BALANCE 

I should like to interject at this point that 
there has been evident in the last decad* 
and one-half an unfortunate over balance of 
one type of philosophy in our Judiciary. 
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This l8 not oonjecture. It Is borne out by a 
report wbieh I seeured from the Attorney 
General. 

It Is a natural enough development for one 
administration to perpetuate Its philosophy 
In its nominations But regardless of bow 
natural a process this may be, It must still 
be scrutinized very closely as a dangerous 
potential menace to the Integrity of the 
thinking In our Judiciary. 

Obviously, In courts dominated by one type 
of thinking, there Is little room for the free 
interplay of Ideas which Is so essential to 
the Impartial Judicial evaluation of the great 
issues of the day. 

1 do not say this as an Indictment against 
the courts, and I want to make it clear at the 
outset that In anything I say here today It is 
not my intention to disparage or In any way 
minimize the stature of the Federal Judi¬ 
ciary for whom I have the highest respect. It 
is my Intention, however, to comment on 
certain painfully obvious factors which must 
be considered in any Impartial over-all evalu¬ 
ation of the Federal Judiciary. 

NO ONE PHmOSOFHT SHOULD DOMINATE COURTS 

Please understand also that I am not speak¬ 
ing merely in the narrow partisan terms of 
Democrat or Republican I am endeavor¬ 
ing to speak in the Inllnltely broader terms 
of “political philosophies," and It is my con¬ 
tention that no one political philosophy, be 
it Republican or Democrat, collectivist or 
noncoIlectiviBt. States-righters, or Federal- 
centralization school of thought, should 
dominate the courts. 

Any executive of any political label should 
be concerned wit’’ r * ■ dequate 

balance in the ! . r of the 

Federal courts, so that the independence of 
the Judiciary may be maintained to the end 
that no Judiciary should ever become the 
mouthpiece for any one administration, or 
any mir* political phllwsophy 

It is evident from the factual record that 
It may take at least two decades to halt a 
dangerous trend toward overweighting of the 
Judiciary with one brand of thinking—and 
by that I do not mean to Indict the integrity 
of the bench—but rather a shortcoming in 
the executive branch which has made the 
nominations 

USURPATION OF POWER 

2 Another potential menace to an inde¬ 
pendent Judiciary is the usurpation by any 
of the three coequal branches of government 
If the Executive oversteps the bounds of his 
authority, or if Indeed the national legisla¬ 
ture Itself interferes with the rights and 
privileges of the Judiciary, or If the judiciary 
attempts to legislate, then the integrity of 
the Judiciary is threatened. 

The Father of our Country, Geojge Wash¬ 
ington, in his Farewell Address on September 
17, I'vPe. stated 

“The habits of thinking In a free country 
should Inspire caution in those intiusted 
with its administration to confine them¬ 
selves within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding, in the exercise of the power 
of one department, to encroach upon an¬ 
other " 

The history of European dictatorship is in¬ 
variably marked by usurpation by one branch 
of government, invariably the executive 
branch, of the prerogatives of other branches. 
We must not let that happen here. 

UNDESIRABILITY OF JUDGES IN EXECUTIVE POSTS 

I Should like at this point to comment 
briefly on the fact that too frequently the 
Ixecutlve has used Judges to perform non- 
judicial functions In the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

The growing practice of drafting Judges to 
nil executive posts Is properly a matter of 
serious concern. Justices of the Supreme 
Court have been used in this manner, as in 
the case of Justice Roberts In the Pearl Har- 
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bor Inquiry, and Justice Jackson In the 
Nuernberg trials. 

Federal circuit Judges, district Judges, and 
Justices of the Court of Claims have been 
called upon to perform executive and other 
nonjudicial functions. 

In some cases the assignment has resulted 
in the permanent withdrawal of the Judge 
from the Nation’s Judiciary. At other times 
the Judge has merely been “borrowed" for 
temporary executive duty and then been re¬ 
turned—presumably unsullied—to the sanc¬ 
tity of the judicial robes. 

On other occasions the Judges have left 
one judicial post to engage In cxcaitlve 
activities and have subsequently been ap¬ 
pointed to another Judgeship—sometimes 
higher in rank than the one previously held 

I am seriously disturbed by the growing 
frequency of this practice. 

DANGERS OF SUCH SHIFTS 

The propriety of taking men from the 
bench to fill executive posts is governed In 
part by the Immediate situation and in part 
by judicial ethics and public policy. 

The statutory restrictions on the practice 
are somewhat limited Wo know that when 
the architects of the Constitution built into 
that magnificent structure the principles of 
the separation of powers—legislative, ex¬ 
ecutive, and Judicial—they wisely gave to 
each branch of government the power to 
resist encroachment on the part of others. 

The founding fathers were particularly 
concerned with preserving the integrity of 
the Judiciary, and. consequently, they sought 
to underwrite the Independence of the 
Judges by security and tenure of office, by 
fixed salaries and by a clear delineation of 
Jurisdiction 

Hamilton once wrote that "the judiciary 
Is in continual Jeopardy of being over-pow- 
ered. awed, or influenced by its coordinate 
branches ’’ 

It is conceivable that it would be difficult 
for Judges to maintain the Integrity and in¬ 
dependence of the judicial office if the prac¬ 
tice of appointing them to executive ofllces 
carrying exceptional privileges and prestige 
continues unabated 

When this happerw. there is always pres¬ 
ent some lingering suspicion that the Execu¬ 
tive can gain desJiod ends by placing Judges 
In executive appointments 

It is passible that the whole independ¬ 
ence and integrity of the Judiciary can be 
embarrarsed, If not compromised, by on 
easy, toll-free route from the bench to a 
political office. 

We who are members of the bar realize, 
of course, that the canons of elhics of the 
America-i Bar Association admonish a Judge 
not to accept “inconsistent duties," and we 
know that thoie arc other Bar Association 
canons relating to this practice 

We may safely conclude that the high 
standard demanded of the Federal Judiciary 
should not be aublected to the disintegrat¬ 
ing erosion of unwarranted exceptions 

It is safe to say that the basic business of 
Judges is and should remain Judging. 

WEAKNESSES IN JUDICIARY ITSELF 

3 Still another force opsrating against an 
adequate Judiciary might be Inherent weak¬ 
nesses in the Judiciary itself, perhaps ex¬ 
pressed in the inherent weakness of the 
Judges, in their possible attitude of servility, 
or in corruption We must ever be on guard 
that every Judge, who la after all a trustee of 
the values of the people, conducts himself in 
a manner befitting that trusteeship. 

An Independent judiciary is a strong Judi¬ 
ciary, a fearless Judiciary, having respect for 
Its coequal branches of government, but re¬ 
specting even more its paramount obligation 
to the American people In Interpreting the 
supreme lav of the land. 

There was a time in Anglo-American his¬ 
tory when Judges were In low repute because 


of their improper conduct both on and off 
the bench. Nov we know that the personal 
touch in Judicatwe can be a blighting touch 
where even slight deviations from the stand¬ 
ards might destroy respect for courts as tri¬ 
bunals of impersonal Justice 

Judge Bond once said* "Perhaps it is only 
by preserving the conception of a court of 
justice as something laiger than the men who 
carry it on, as something which transcends 
them, and compels their reverence, that the 
ground gained through the centuries and left 
to U3 of later generations, can be held 
secure." 

It is disturbing to read that members of 
the highest court in our land have engaged 
In public verbal altercations 

ONE-TRIP JUSTICE 

4 A great many lawyers throughout the 
land, and a great many laymen aho, are be¬ 
coming increasingly concerned with the ra¬ 
pidity with which old established Judicial 
landmarks aic being razed and ruthlessly 
replaced by a whole new Judicial sky line of 
precedent-shattering derisions. 

It has been estimated that of all the oc¬ 
casions when the Supreme Couz’t of the 
United States In effect overruled picvlous 
case decisions since the very flr.'st days of the 
Supreme Court, some 37 percent of those 
overrulings of earlier decisions occurred in 
the period between January 1939 and June 
1946 

This is, Indeed, rewriting Judicial history 
with a vengeance It is perhaps not for you 
and for me to say that these overrulings of 
earlier decisions are not entirely proper in 
view of the fast-moving changes in the po¬ 
litical, economic, and social structure of our 
land 

Nevertheless, it is evident that we are 
charting whole new highways of case law 
With now milestones and highway markers 
replacing old familiar judicial landmarks. 

In some cates the old Judicial landmarks 
have been completely eliminated by court 
legislation 

Justice Roberts in a dissenting opinion in 
the case of Smith v AUuniqht (321 U S 649, 
699) commented on the fact tnat the de¬ 
cision "overruling that announced about 9 
years ago, tends to bring adjudications of this 
tribunal into the Rnme class as a restilcted 
railroad ticket, good for this day and train 
only ’’ 

JUDICIAL NO-MAN’S LAND 

Now, that is the opinion of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who rccoc^nizcd a growing 
feeling of insecurity—a judicial Imperma¬ 
nence—a kind of judicial no-man’s laud, 
whcio laymen and lawyers and judges could 
no longer look to the old established Judicial 
landmarks for guidance. 

Justice Frankfurter of the Supicmc Court 
In a dissenting opinion handed down Junu- 
a''y 6, 1947, in the case of Kat'zivgrr Co v. 
Chicaqo Metallic Manufactui mg Co (329 U S 
394, 416), referred to another decision of the 
Court where he evidently felt that the ovei- 
rullng had not even bad sufflclrnt judicial 
decency to completely eliminate the possible 
confusion attendant upon an earlier decision. 
He said* “If a doctrine that was vital law 
for more than 90 years will be found to have 
been now deprived of life, we ought at least 
to give it a decent public burial ’’ 

Lawyers are familiar with these dissents 
and with other historic dlsaenting opinions 

I mention them only by way of side com¬ 
mentary on the fact that many such historic 
decisions are made with a sharply divided 
Court. 

INSULATION OF JUDICIARY 

There is one other aspect of Judicial In¬ 
tegrity which warrants at least a passing 
comment, and that is the insulation of the 
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Judiciary from public opinion. In a dls- 
scntlnE; opinion handed down on May 19,1947, 
In a prlv.ite lawsuit between Individuals In 
Texas which, however, Involved a publisher, 
Justice Jackson referred to a brief Hied by 
the Ameilcan Newspaper Publishers Associa¬ 
tion which pointed out that the association 
had a membership of more than 700 news¬ 
paper publishers. 

Justice Jackson commented* "This might 
bo a good case to demonstrate the fortitude of 
the Judicialy ” 

I cm not in any sente endeavoring to com¬ 
ment on the merits or demerits of these dis¬ 
sents, nor would I want them considcied as 
they re ate to a specifle case. I do believe 
that Justice Jackson said something very 
basic when he said that we must demonstrate 
the fortitude of the Judiciary 

In conclusion, I reiterate that I would not 
want my remarks Interpreted as being in any 
sense a reflection on the Judiciary of our 
land, bocruse I feel that it Is imperative that 
no unwan anted reflections be cast on the 
Judiciary. 

In fact. It is only from a concern with 
protecting and safeguarding both the in¬ 
tegrity and the stature of the Court that I 
ventuie even to make these observations. I 
want to make It perfectly clear that I have 
a high respect for the judiciary, but Just as 
members of the judiciary themselves have 
observed the need for continued vigilance in 
proLectlng the Judicial chastity of the bench 
80 must all conscientious lawyers Join In con¬ 
tinued vigilance to maintain Inviolate the 
sanctity ol our Judicial system. 

oun OBLIGATION TO JUDICIART 

It is the obligation of every member of the 
legal pi ofession to seek to maintain a strong 
and Independent Judiciary In our land 
against whatever force would weaken it To 
do so requires cooperation fiom every public- 
spirited lawyer and Judge, from eveiy Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress, including, of course. In 
particular, the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees, and. Indeed, Irom every citizen. 

Each of us has the obligation, whatever 
our profceslon, to uphold the Judiciary as 
the supreme protector of our American birth¬ 
right. In protecting the American judiciary 
from attack, from whatever quarter, we are 
simultaneously protecting ourselves, our 
rights, and our liberties, and these of our 
children and our children's children, from 
whatever menace the mind of man can mis¬ 
takenly or maliciously conceive 

The mind of man Is Indeed a source for 
Infinite good or Infinite evil Hero on this 
blessed continent the minds of all genera¬ 
tions of America have been dedicated to 
building end enhancing the noblest values 
of men. It Is up to us to continue in that 
tradition To do so we must maintain un- 
Impalied the strength and independence of 
our American Constitution 
CONCLUSION 

In this ago of material splendor and 
achievement we must not forget the spiritual 
wisdom which constitutes the real frame¬ 
work of our national life. We must fight 
moral decadence at every turn. The woild 
needs spiritual splendor, spiritual ideas of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, love more than 
it needs goods. Without these Ideas, goods 
will only be a palliative. Material remedies 
for moial Ills are Ineffective Many nations 
are at the ebbtide of spiritual vitality. Our 
age will determine which of the rival, revo¬ 
lutionary philosophies shall sweep the gen¬ 
erations of men. You and I cannot stand 
Idly by. We are called to a great purpose— 
to serve God, humanity, and our country— 
by seeing to it that there Is a spiritual re¬ 
birth. It Is a momentous hour In history, 
and we ordinary folks can be truly great If 
wo do the great job before us. 


Tribute to the Late Chief Justice Stone hj 
Herbert Wechsler 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Preiident, as one who 
was privileged to be a student under the 
late great and beloved Chief Justice of 
the United Slates, Harlan P. Stone, when 
he was dean of the Columbia University 
Law School. I ark to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the very fine and 
scholarly tribute paid by Mr. Herbert 
Wech.sler at the meeting of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in memory of the late Cnief Justice on 
November 12 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The custom of this bar for almost a cen¬ 
tury was to lament the passing of a Justice 
by wearing the badge of mouining duiing 
the term. It Is well that the practice has 
been altered; for the man In whose memory 
we are assembled was no believer In such 
outward s’gns He warmed both hands ro¬ 
bustly befoie the fire of life, but when It 
sank—though suddenly—we may be certain 
he was reaoy to dcpai’t His counsel for to¬ 
day would be to think not on his death but 
on his work His hope w'ould be no more 
than that the effort and the product of hlB 
yeais may yield for us, whose work Is >et 
undone, some signal of the path wo wish to 
follow, some token of our duty 

Such title as I have to speak about the 
meaning of this useful life Is hold In common 
with a scoie of others He took us from the 
classroom, as you know, acting with that spe¬ 
cial faith in youth and In the schools that 
somehow Is maintained upon this Court We 
held a perch beneath the rafters of his cham¬ 
bers usually for but a single term Though 
Jointly we* bear witness to the full span of 
hlB judicial service, each of us knows nothing 
but a fragment of the whole, fragments that 
inevitably differ with all the changes In the 
Issues and the emphases of more than 21 
exciting years. 

If all could bo heard, the seniors of our 
number would speak of the time of the 
novitiate, when fresh from teaching, piactlco, 
and the Cabinet he took hia seat upon this 
bench These were the terms of first im¬ 
pressions—of Initial soundings in the sea of 
controversy that constitutes the business of 
the Court. Others would tell of terms when 
this was over, the bearings taken, and the 
directions setted upon many of the major 
Issues of the time Tills was the period when 
the name of Stone was so often Joined with 
those of Holmes and Brandcia or later of 
Cardozo in the great triumvirates that gave 
warning of the storm approaching before the 
lightning was seen by others or the thunder 
generally heard. A third gioup would dwell 
upon the years of criais, the direction of the 
Nation’s polity hinging on the trend of the 
decisions, conflict within the Court no less 
acute or less portentous than the challenge 
to the very Institution mounting swiftly to 
a climax In another place upon this Hill. 
Still other voices v/ould describe the time of 
the Judicial readjustment, the unfolding of 
what the Justice called **tho historic shift 
of emphasis In constitutional Interpretation” 
that began before the f,reat debate was 
through. This was for him the period of the 


prophetic realization, the dissents of former 
years delivered now os Judgments on so many 
basic questions, the whole a triumph of 
persistent conviction that has its parallel In 
the lives of few Judges, its analog in the 
stories of few men. 

Finally, there are among us some who 
know the years of service as Chief Justice, 
Judicial labor no less heavy for the addition 
of administrative duties, the chaUongo of 
the gi’cat responsibility sharpened by the 
awful fact of war. Change In the conten¬ 
tious areas of constitutional controversy was 
by this time clearly delineated. So, too, was 
It made plain that controversy Itself had not 
been ended by the change; that here, as else¬ 
where. no solutions can be final and defini¬ 
tive—for all give birth to new Issues i icing 
from the ashes of the old; that powerful 
forces and high values, pursuing tholr 
peieistent competition, ever generate fresh 
dilemmas to challenge the wisdom of this 
Court. 

Within these changing settings, different 
themes stand foith ihrovgbout the years. 
The largest point In the beginning had to 
do. of coui&e, with Insular experimentation, 
the power of a State’s democracy to fachlon 
changes in the legal order by laying on the 
enterprise within Its borders rcsiralnts or 
taxes deemed by it—but not by many 
others—to advance the common weal The 
point, therealter, has to do with matters far 
from Insular, the powei of the men who 
lepresont the full constituency to marshal 
the resources of the Nation In ways they 
think constiuctlve—though many men in 
every State believe the measures baneful 
and their purpose even worse The point 
In other contexts Is concerned with the 
policing of our federalism, atcecslng the 
authority of some one Slate to force its will 
on men or Institutions centered within 
other borders or engaged In commerce among 
many Stales—their standing with the local 
legislature little more than that of strangers 
in the gatcT Another point, in many ways 
the most perplexing, centers In the differ¬ 
ences that mark controls upon the ways of 
men In getting and in spending and those 
th'.t touch affairs of conscience or expies- 
slon, Involving an assault upon the final 
bulwaik of the single human spirit facing 
other men, his country, and his God 

On such great themes as these, the Justice, 
as occasion offered, brought to bear his full 
creative power, knowing that to men of law 
there are no deeper problems, certain of the 
title and the duty of this Court to fashion 
from our basic charter answers that will 
stand against the cries of faction and the 
test of time certain also that no answer 
stands merely on the ground of Its author¬ 
ity, that what maintains a Judgment in the 
end is Its appeal to reason for support 

This Is, of course, to point to what for us 
could not but bo the highest momenfs—the 
days in which the Justice shaped—whether 
for the Court or in dissent—opinions draw¬ 
ing on the final sanction—the Instrument 
“intended,” as he often liked to quote “to 
endure for ages to come, and, consequently, 
to bo adapted to the various crises In human 
affairs ’’ His Insight was that bath the Con¬ 
stitution and this Court are “instruments of 
government,” that government Is an Intense¬ 
ly practical activity. Its prob’ems centered 
In the areas of deepest conflict In the In¬ 
terests and affairs of men, its measures born 
far less of changing theories than of changing 
facts. He had, therefore, the firm conviction 
that the basic law must stand above the 
normal reaches of the conflict and the prea- 
sui'es; that when it speaks to problems of 
sucli practical dimension It must direct Itself 
to actuality and cannot rest on vague or flim¬ 
sy formulae so often scattered In the books. 
It shocked him always to discover now much 
there was in the decisions or opinions offered 
as authority In argument before this Court 
that did not satisfy these crucial standards; 
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MMl nothing plMiMd btm nore than the hdiet 
that he ban made aoond prladplee artietllata 
in working over lome auch area of barren 
ground. He aought throughout, within the 
great tradition of this Court, to show that 
the inherited document has few ataolutes 
to limit democratic action, that those it has 
are in the fields where only absolutes—or 
something very close to them—will keep the 
action democratic or will preserve those final 
decencies on which Americans have alwa3rs 
been prepared to stake their title to survive. 

Men whose fashion is to press their power 
to the utmost—and they are always many— 
will never understand how much there was 
of self-subordination in this great work; the 
talent and the passion—not to speak of 
craft—so often given to sustaining measures 
that the Justice, had their merits been for 
him, would certainly have held pernicious; 
the strength of the conviction that, except 
within the narrow limits where the Constitu¬ 
tion speaks most firmly or the highest values 
stand, the antidote for IcgiGlatlve error must 
be found not In this Court but at the polls. 
An age which ever tends to speciallee Its In¬ 
terests does well to ponder and to honor 
this capacity for disinterested Judging, this 
ability to etch a standard of adludication 
that sustains the governmental structure— 
whatever party has its transient dominance, 
whatever claims to power or advantage win 
political acceptance for the time 

And even in the reaches whore the Justice 
thought the Constitution posed a bur to 
loglslatlon—a field in which he did not hesi¬ 
tate to stand alone—the men or doctrines 
or activities he deemed entitled to protec¬ 
tion would not often have achieved a shred 
of his approval, were the issue what he 
thought was good or useful rather than the 
right of other men to do or bold or urge 
what in their wisdom and In God’s broad 
grace they deemed desirable, however much 
their fellows disapproved I say an age 
which seems progx’esslvely to specialize Its 
Interests can do no hotter than to contem¬ 
plate this man whoso greatest work inhered 
BO largely In affirming the power or the right 
of others—bo they officials or the victims of 
officials—to do or to maintain what in his 
private view he would have thought quite 
base or wrong. 

Not all men who viewed their duty thus 
would find the work congenial—despite the 
dignity and honor that attaches to the high¬ 
est cMDurt In this case, though, I think the 
mission was completely sympathetic The 
reason Is. In part, that one who viewed all 
power as a public trust, Its only satisfactions 
in the chance to render service, was devoted 
necessarily to abstract and ideal ends. The 
deeper reason is that Justice Stone was of 
that small group ol men who really have the 
democratic spirit—to use a term that has 
been much abused and never more than at 
this time I use it, let me add, in none of 
those strange senses that distort the minds 
of men today—nor even in the sense in which 
democracy Is token to bespeak benevolent 
compassion. 1 mean no more and certainly 
no less than the hard faith that other men— 
both to and out of office—however much we 
disapprove their natures or their works, have 
rights that are entitled to respect, that to 
define these rights, to cherish and siqjport 
them Is the very heart of the enduring quest 
for liberty and Ju-^tloc under law 

The quality of which 1 speak Is that which 
more than 60 years ago a Massachusetts 
Jxidge named Holmes declared “the deepest 
cause Wfe have to love our country—that In¬ 
stinct. that spark that makes the American 
unable to meet his tellowman otherwise than 
simply as a man * * This, indeed. 

If nothing else, we know who shared, how¬ 
ever briefly, the democracy of Justice 6tOD«‘s 
own workshop. I dread to think—even at 
this distance—how often our youthful dis¬ 
course must have seemed oo overlook the fact 
that the JusUot xalher than hia law cleik 


was the man a President had chosen and a 
Senate bad oonllrmad. The dread is soft- 
ened by the thought that no man found 
transgression less In such presumption, no 
man had leas pride ca place or was more 
genuinely eager to hear stated an^* relevant 
klea 

To speak of self-denial In Justice Stone’s 
oonoeption of Judicial duty is not. of course, 
to mean that be believed the Judge’s task 
mechanical or even marginal—and least of 
an the task of Judges of this Court. Need¬ 
less to say, the “shift to emphasis In con¬ 
stitutional Interpretation,” to use his words 
again, Involved the most creative adjudica¬ 
tion. premised on the view that, as he said, 
“Judicial Interpretations of the Constitu¬ 
tion. since they were beyond legislative cor¬ 
rection, could not be taken as the last word,” 
were “open to reconsideration, in the light of 
new experience and greater knowledge and 
wisdom.” 

The spirit was the same—though the 
limits and desiderata somewhat different in 
the areas that are not beyond the pale of 
legislative correction, the normal work of 
law administration that yields the largest 
quantity of grist for this Court’s mill No 
tm/t could more firmly hold an issue closed 
because a valid statute gave the final an¬ 
swer But no one would more candidly con¬ 
clude. when all was weighed, that Congress 
left the issue open, or shrink less from the 
view that in such cose Judicial choice Is free 
and must be made on what amount to legis¬ 
lative grounds He said that recognition of 
these truths gave “high distinction” to the 
work of Justice Brandels. No recognition 
ever has been clearer than his own Within 
the limits that he set himself, his conscious 
purpose was to practice what he called the 
“creative art by which familiar legal doc¬ 
trines have been molded to the needs of a 
later day,” the “process.” as he put it, “which 
throughout the history of the law, bus In 
varying degrees served to renew Its vitality 
and to continue its capacity for growth ” 

To state such pilnclples Is not, of course, 
to give the measure of their application. 
The art of which ho spoke, like other orts, 
achieves Its greatness in the judgment of the 
artist, the instinct or the talent that knows 
where and how to draw the lines between 
competing values, to find results that have 
the quality of median proportion that men, 
wherever reason has its dominance, perceive 
as the constituent of Justice This Is, I 
think, the final standard that the country 
used in placing such consummate confidence 
In Justice Stone's Judicial work; It found his 
Judgment true. Theie are no bettei words 
In which to give the spirit of this sentiment 
than those that Ezra Thayer used of Gray of 
Harvard, he was a “rock of trust ” Men had 
the sense that in his bauds a balance had 
been struck between the polar claims of 
States and Nation, Government and enter¬ 
prise. groups and Individuals, progress and 
tradition 

I have a final word that is oonoerned less 
With the Justice or the chief who gave us 
access to his chambers than with the man 
who gave us entry to his home. Young law¬ 
yers have a tendency to view the law as oli- 
absorbing. forgetting that the nchness of a 
life Inheres as much in range of intci’cst and 
appreciation as In the rule of service and de¬ 
votion to the dally task. On this point, too, 
his law clerks could but note with awe Uie 
Justice's example For while no other in¬ 
terest could compute with his Judicial duty, 
he managed somehow to despatch bis work 
without exhausting either time or energy. 
Somehow within the framework of this busy 
life he found the moments to devote to liv¬ 
ing, the house and study Mrs. Stone and 
he designed with scrupulous attenUoa to de¬ 
tail, music and the arts, including most dis¬ 
criminate ouUectlng; Amherst, the Folger Li¬ 
brary, and later the gallery and Smithsonian; 
emiings of the widest readtog; visitors of 
grand and humble station, received with 


equal grace; the garden af a place to work 
as well as linger; long and. If a weaker man 
may say so. brisk walks each day, with small 
regard to weather, a Joy In talk, and grow¬ 
ing things, and company, and knowledge: a 
taste for wine when It is good; an abiding 
interest In affairs of scholarship and educa¬ 
tion; a helpful word to other men who sought 
advice or lacked encouragement. 

Somehow, I know not how, all this was 
fused with his Judicial labor, the life we had 
the privilege of witnessing was simple, nat¬ 
ural, and untroubled—to borrow words the 
Justice used In speaking of the birthplace of 
the President who gave him his original com¬ 
mission In a phrenetic age, be was unruf¬ 
fled and unhurried. His household had the 
calm of a New England landscape. He pilzcd 
the things that make up a developed civiliza¬ 
tion He loved the things that in the end we 
have law for. 

Most of our number saw him last when In 
the spring of 1945 he and lilrs Stone dined 
with his law clerks at the close of 20 years 
of service on this Court. There was a mo¬ 
ment in the evening when some lines were 
read from the first law lecture given at Co¬ 
lumbia College that of James Kent in 1794 

The passage began: “The events which are 
rapidly crowding the present era are to bo 
deemed among the most solemn and the 
most Important In their consequenoes of any 
which have hitherto been displayed In the 
history of mankind. Groat revolutions are 
taking place In the European world. In gov¬ 
ernment. in policy, and In morals, and a new 
turn will be given to the habits of thinking 
and probably the destination of human so¬ 
ciety But amidst the universal passion for 
novelty, which threatens to overturn every¬ 
thing which bears the stomp of time and 
experience, we In this country ought to bs 
extremely careful not to pass along uncon¬ 
scious of the labors of the patriots who ef¬ 
fected our Bevolutlon, nor let the admirable 
fabrics of our Constitutions, and the all- 
pervading freedom of our common law, be 
left unheeded or despised ** 

The passage from Kent’s lecture ended: 
"I am most thoroughly, most deeply per¬ 
suaded, that we are favored with the best 
political institutions, take them for all in 
all. of any people that ever were united In 
the bonds of civil society The goodness of 
these Institutions will brighten on free In¬ 
vestigation, and faithful experiment, and bo 
respected according rr they are understood,” 

It seemed to me that, us the words were 
read, the twelfth Chief Justice—once the 
third Kent professor of law In Columbia 
University—smiled with interest and ap¬ 
proval I know that many thought, as I did. 
of the miracle by which ideas piojcct them¬ 
selves across the chasm of the years, the 
thoughts enduring as their applications 
change In our mind’s eye we saw a Chief 
Justice yet unborn surrounded by his law 
clerks bom much later; and wc knew that 
when their dlscour.se touched the great men 
of the past who had sustained their coun¬ 
try’s institutions It would Include high trib¬ 
ute to the work of Harlan Stone, 


Vicious Lobby luYadinfi' Nation’s Capital 
To Destroy Farm Cooperatives 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTtday, tiovetnber 24. 1947 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permls- 
aloii having been granted for that pur¬ 
pose, I am Inserting bciewith a copy of 
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my statement before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. November 20. 1947, on 
cooperatives. It is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com* 
mlttee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap¬ 
pearing before this powerful committee of 
the House of Representatives on a question 
of gieat Importance. It involves farm co¬ 
operatives and title 101 of the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Act 

XSStre MISUNDEBSTOOD AND MlSaEPHEbENTXO 

The age-old question, “Have you quit beat¬ 
ing your wife yet?” Is similar to the question 
that la generally asked by misinformed and 
uninformed people concerning cooperatives. 
The question usually aslced Is. “Do you favor 
ta.’clng co-ops the same as private corpora¬ 
tions and other builnesses?” If you answer 
“Yes," It Is implying that cooperatives have 
not been taxed like other businesses, if you 
answer “No." It Implies that you are for the 
cooperatives dodging taxes Never In my ex¬ 
perience in public life—25 years—have I 
known an Issue to be more misrepresented 
and misunderstood than this very Issue In¬ 
volving farm cooperatives 

COUNTRY SOU) ON FALXAC10U8 THEORY 

It la true that one national organization 
backed by unlimited funds has sold the 
country. Including many Members of Con¬ 
gress and many of the small businessmen of 
the Nation, on the fallacious theory that 
cooperatives are tax dodgers, tax evaders, a 
menace to private enterprise, and should be 
destroyed as a way of doing business 1 
shudder to think what might happen If a 
similar organization backed by like funds, 
with the same assistance that has been given 
by the press and radio news commentators, 
might accomplish In the way of selling our 
country on a different form of government If 
they BO vigorously attempted to do so 

SHORT SLOGAN REQUIRES HOUR TO ANSWER 

The most effective and devastating cam¬ 
paign that can be carried on Is one In which 
short slogans or phrases are used Speakers 
appearing before civic clubs, chambers of 
commerce, and other groups In towns and 
cities In this counti 7 . Incidentally where co¬ 
operative members are not likely to be found, 
repeat such slogans os “You favor tax equal¬ 
ity.” “You believe In paying your fair share 
of the taxes." “Do you know that a large seg¬ 
ment of our business economy, the coopera¬ 
tives. are escaping taxation, that they ore 
tax dodgers, that they are putting you out 
of business through subsidized Government 
help and by evading texes?” You can 
Imagine the response where there Is no op¬ 
position Yet. when the facts arc obtained 
and evaluated. It Is quickly disci vered what 
a decellful and untrue campaign Is being 
conducted The truth Is. farm cooperatives 
pay taxes like all other frec-entei prise con¬ 
cerns They are not tax dodgers or tax 
evaders and are not a menace to other forms 
of business and they represent a healthy 
addition to our economy. In a country like 
our own where people are In such a big hurry 
and pay so much attention to slogans and 
headlines without taking the time to know 
fully the facts, such a campaign as has been 
conducted against cooperatives can be a veiy 
effective one, as has been demonstiated It 
Is not a difficult matter to use a devastating 
phrase or slogan that will requ.re an hour 
of logic and reason to ansv/er, but how many 
people will listen to an hour of logic and rea¬ 
son for an answer? 

DIPTERENCE BETWtEN INCOME AND SAVING 

A lot Of the misunderstanding of the ques¬ 
tion of cooperatives has been brought about 
by the failure of these who are misinformed 
to understand the difference between Income 
and savings If a purchaser of an automo¬ 
bile secures it for $1,500 from his dealer when 
the market price of the vehicle Is $2,500 and 
the purchaser could immediately sell it for 


$2,500, that does not mean that the pur¬ 
chaser of the automobile should pay In¬ 
come taxes on the $1,000 he has saved The 
sixteenth amendment to our United States 
Constitution authorizes the levy of a tax on 
Income, not savings There cannot be an 
Income without a sale If 100 farmers get 
tegether and collectively buy through a co¬ 
operative that they form to act for them 
5 tons of commercial fertilizer each end In 
this way they save $10 a ton or $50 each, 
no one can logically contend that each farmer 
should pay a tax on the amount he saved. 
On the other hand, if a farm selling co¬ 
operative handles the products of a hundred 
farmers and advances each farmer the then 
current market price, and then by selling In 
large quantity and being In a position to bar¬ 
gain collectively with the buyer of the 100 
formers pioducts and in that way get 25 per¬ 
cent more, which Is remitted to each farmer, 
there Is an income that Is subject to tax. 
It is not an Income to the cooperative, be¬ 
cause the cooperative is a mere agent of the 
farmers, but it is an income to each farmer, 
which enters Into his tax liability to the 
Federal Government, and there is no tax 
evasion 

TAXING PATRONAGE, DIVIDENDS OR REFUNDS MAIN 
QUESTION 

It is proposed—and I consider this question 
the major one involved—that patronage divi¬ 
dends or refunds that are made by a co¬ 
operative to its members be taxed to the 
cooperative for Federal income tax purposes. 
I am opposed to this proposal for the follow¬ 
ing reasons 

1. It would be unconstitutional, since re¬ 
funds by a farmers* buying organization to 
its members are not income but are savings; 
dividends by a marketing cooperative to Its 
members belong to the member and arc sub¬ 
ject to tax in the hands of Its members 

2 It would be a penalty or death tax 
’egaln&t cooperatives, which is not Imposed 
upon any other form of private enterprise. 

3 A partncishlp occupies exactly the same 
tax status os a cooperative. Insofar ns patron¬ 
age refunds or dividends are concerned A 
partnership, ns an entity, does not pay toxes, 
but the earnings of the partnership when 
distributed to Its members arc liable for Fed¬ 
eral income tnx^s A cooperative docs not 
pay taxes as a business entity, but earnings 
of the cooperative ns an agent of Its members 
when distributed to the members are liable 
for Federal income taxes Just like the mem¬ 
bers of a partnership They occupy exactly 
the same status for Federal income tax pur¬ 
poses 

In the consideration of the question In¬ 
volving charges that coopciolives do not pay 
Ihclr fair share of Federal Income taxes, the 
statement is often made that a certain co¬ 
operative would p ly BO much In taxes If the 
cooperative paid the same taxes as It would 
pay as a corporation. Although I do not 
agree that the comparison is fair or should 
receive considenitlcm. it Is so often made 
that the same comparison should be given 
about the amount of taxes partnerships 
would pay if they paid taxes as co.porat ons 
The Trcasuiy, at my request, has estimated 
the amount of taxes partnerships would have 
paid In 1046 If the partnerships had paid 
taxes as if they were corporations Allowing 
20 percent of the Income of each partnership 
as salaries and making proper deductions 
therefor, partnerships In the United States 
during the year 1948 would have paid 
$1,860,000,000. If 50 percent Is allowed for 
salaries, the partnerships would have paid 
$1,120,000,000 

4 Individual proprietorships operating 
under assumed names do not pay taxes as a 
business entity, but the individual receiving 
the earnings of the assumed-name business 
concern must pay Federal Income taxes. If 
due 

5. To imuose such a tax would be unduly 
and unmercifully oppressing to a large group 


of our population who are using the coop¬ 
erative as a self-help institution and as an 
effective means of improving their lot and 
manner of living. The individual farmer, 
unorganized. Is at the mercy of the buyer of 
his products. 

6 It would be favoring big interests, big 
wealth, and monopolies, and discriminating 
against the poor people of our countiy, espe¬ 
cially the hard-working formers of the 
Nation 

WHY ODIOUS PHRASE ATTACHED ONLY TO FARM 
COOPERATIVES 

Why should the phrase “tax exempt" be 
used against cooperatives Insofar as It re¬ 
lates to patronrgo refunds and dividends? 
If a cooperative gives a patronage refund. It 
is referred to as tax exempt The law merely 
states that no taxes shall be required of the 
partncishlp, which has the same practical 
effect as being tax-exempt. The law does not 
state that patronage refunds given by pri¬ 
vate corporations to their customers, under 
certain terms and conditions, are tax exempt; 
the law merely provides that the private cor¬ 
poration shall not be required to pay taxes 
on such lefunds. I wonder why the odious 
phrase should be attached to farm organ¬ 
izations. and under Identical facts and cir¬ 
cumstances such a phrase Is not used against 
other forms of private enterprise like part¬ 
nerships and corporations? 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS REPORT ON 
COOPERATIVE8. 1946 

Prom the time of the creation of the Com¬ 
mittee on Small Business of the House, which 
was a few days bpforo Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
until the beginning of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, January 3, 1947, I had the honor of be¬ 
ing chairman of the Small Business Commit¬ 
tee of the House In 1945 our committee was 
very much Impressed by the charges made 
by the National Tax Equality Association, 
and our committee agreed to Investigate 
these charges for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing whether or not they were true in whole 
or In part and if so, to make recommenda¬ 
tions to the Congress concerning the charges. 
We spent more than a year Investigating the 
charges of this association We heard wit¬ 
nesses on both bides all over the country We 
gave each side ns much time as It desired and 
heard every witness either side requested be 
heard After the testimony v/aa all In, the 
staff of our committee commenced prepara¬ 
tion of a report to Congress In consultation 
with committee members. That report was 
agreed to by all the nine members of that 
committee—five Demperats and four Repub¬ 
licans—and was filed April 0, 1946 It is lo- 
port No 1C88. Bevcntv-nlnth Congress, sec¬ 
ond session It Is entitled “The Competition 
of Coopeiativcs With Other Forms of Busi¬ 
ness Enterprise ” It contains 43 pages On 
page 2 of the report the Issues aie set forth 
os raised by the National Tax Equality Asso¬ 
ciation They are 14 in number and care¬ 
fully enumerated On page 3 the answers of 
the cooperative officials are summarized On 
page 6 there is a chart that dlGClo,scD the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of taxes p.aid to the city, county. 
State, and Federal Governments by corpora¬ 
tions, partnerships, Individuals, proprietor¬ 
ships, consumer cooperatives, and farm co- 
operatltcs The report contains a discussion 
of the legislative history of cooperatives un¬ 
der mcomc-trx regulations It also discusses 
the typos of cooperatives It Is not unusual 
for arguments to bo made about one cooper¬ 
ative when another cooperative Is Intended. 
This discutslon attempts to clear up the is¬ 
sue on that point. This report also discusses 
the organization of farmer coopeiativcs, op¬ 
eration of farmer cooperatives, financial 
structure of farmer cooperatives. Income-tax 
status of faimer cooperatives, nonexempt co¬ 
operatives, exempt cooperatives, comparison 
of farmer cooperatives with other types of 
business. Charts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. on 
pages 26 to 30. inclusive, disclose the type of 
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MMXliktloiis are cooperatives ond feeler. 
atkMEUK tbe MBCMtnt of businsM done 
ally over a period of many years by each, the 
mmiber of members of each and other valu¬ 
able infonnKtkm. The concluaiona of oar 
committee are contained on pages 39 to 4ai. 
and oar recomznendationa on pages 42 and 43 
of the report 

This report of the Committee on Small 
Boiinen of the Rouse was submitted, be¬ 
fore It was authorhsed by the members of 
the committee, to the offlclsls of the Ra- 
tional Tax B^uality Association for comment, 
as well as to the oAcfals o£ the cooperatlTes 
Our staff and members <a our committee sat 
across the table with these groups and dls- 
ctHwed every sentence and ptungrvph in this 
report with them * The report was only 
agreed to after it was determined that the 
Rational Tax Equality Association could not 
presmt a logical or reasonable argument 
against any statement contained therein 
This report represents the first report, to 
my knowiedge, that has ever been made by 
s congressional committee after a study and 
Investigation involving the question of coop¬ 
eratives It is unique in that it is the only 
coepfreesional report that we have on this 
subject It may be considered a bible on 
the subject, because to this day no one has 
been able to point out any part of the report 
that Is untrue, unjustified or wrong In any 
particular. 

aEcousnuBRATioM oe acpoar nxvkb comsioebxb 

This report stands os a repeal of the Com¬ 
mittee on Small Business of the House Be¬ 
fore your committee, witnesses have teati- 
fled that the report has been repudiated 
This is not true The only way it can be 
repudiated is for the Committee on Small 
Businevfi to meet, discusa it and then vote 
to repudiate It. This haa not been done 
Furthermore, no meeting of the Committee 
on Small Buslneu has been called for the 
purpose of discussing a repudiatton of this 
rep^ In addition, the question of repudi¬ 
ating this report in whole cm” in part has 
never been discussed, to my knowle^e. at a 
meeting of the Committee on Small Bustness 
and I believe I would know it if It has been 
dlscmased. since 1 have attmded practically 
all of the meetings of the committee, and 
being the ranking minority member, I am 
sure it would have been brought to zny at¬ 
tention if it had been discusaed 

A copy of our report filed in 1940 la being 
presented to each member of thie committee, 
and since It inTOlves almost 2 years’ wortt 
of a committee and an eAeient staff and is 
material In this investigation, it is my sug¬ 
gestion that it be made a part of these hear¬ 
ings 

DEATH TAX PBOPOSXO OM COOPCBATIVIS 

Who are these people trying to impose a 
death tax upon cooperatives? The National 
Tax Equality Aasoclatlon, of Chicago, ralsea 
a huge amount of money every year for that 
purpose. It employs agents, speakers, and 
lecturers to mislead the people and pays 
them enormous salaries and expenses. Where 
does it get the money to fight what are called 
tax-exempt cooperatives? They get tax- 
exempt money for that purpose It is easy to 
persuade one who Is in the higher-income 
brackets to contribute to a cause like this If 
the taxpayer is in the BO-percent bracket, for 
every filOO paid this association. $10 will rep- 
reeent a contrihutlon by the taxpayer and 
990 will represent a oontrlbution by Unde 
Sam A large part of the montj used In this 
vicious attadc by profMgandlsts has been dl- 
vertfd from our TrcMury Into the pockets 
of these lobbyists. 

aACKXTS aUOlTLD NOT BB BNCOUBAOBD BT TAX 

LAWa 

Corporations are not permitted by taw to 
make political ctmtrlbatlans, but tltare la 


nothing In the law to prevent them from 
paying a big price for printed literature, 
pamphlets, and books flom an association 
of this kind, which will result in enormous 
profits to the association. I suggest that 
this committee look Into the abuse of the 
law. which permits contributions made to 
such concerns as the National Tax Equality 
Association to be exempt and which permits 
tax money to be diverted for purely parti¬ 
san. selfish propaganda purposes This pol¬ 
icy encourages rackets at the taiq^ayers' ex¬ 
pense. 

VASCIST TREND IN THE X7N1TKD STATES 

That is the way toaclsm started in Italy 
If the members of this committee will refer 
to page 18 of the booklet Fascism in Action, 
House Document 401. Eightieth Congress, 
first sesalofL, prepared by the Legislative Ref¬ 
erence Service of the Library of Congress, it 
will be discovered that in the dlscuselon of 
the rise to power of the Paselst Party in 
Italy that it was financed along similai lines 
that the Nl'EA and many other organlxatlons 
are being financed in America todny Con¬ 
cerning Italy In this book, page 18. an exact 
quote is as follows: 

“Financed at first by men of wealth as a 
defMTse against socialism, the Pasetat Party 
later depended upon membership fees and 
annual dues, special levies and asscBsments 
which furnished it ample furnte'* 

This Is the way many of our organizations 
are operating today 

VABCiarrs firat destroy cooferatives 

It will also be dtacovered from reading the 
book. Fascism In Action, that one of the 
first things that a Fascist leader does is 
to destroy credit imlons. farmer coopera¬ 
tives. labor unions, and all other forms ul 
cooperatives for the obvious reason that they 
are too democratic References in this book, 
which fully prove this point, may be found 
coneemlng Germany on pege 88, on Italy, 
Spain, and Japan, on page 100, and as a 
general pattern of fascism in general for all 
countries, on page 201 

BOTH CX)MMVN1SM AND FASCISM BAD FOR 
UNITED STATES 

In the operations of many of these organi¬ 
zations In America today, one may easily 
mud quickly discover strong fascistlc tenden¬ 
cies We must continue to fight commu¬ 
nism with all our power and might, and as 
long as we have a better government than 
the Communists can offer—and 1 cannot 
conceive of our Government ever getting as 
bad as communism—the intelligent pci^e 
of our Nation will be able to hold back the 
spiead of communism However, while we 
are fighting this enemy that is approaching 
us from the left In the form of communism, 
let us not overlook an equally vicious enemy 
approaching from the right In the form of 
fascism. We want neither, and may I urge 
you to consider changing the laws relating 
to tax exemption for these so-called educa¬ 
tional organizations, such as NTEA, for the 
purpose of preventing the diversion of taxes 
that should go Into the United States Treas¬ 
ury and also for the purpose of discouraging 
the growth of fascism in our country I do 
not say that every person who Is against 
cooperatives is a AuKsist Some of our finest 
and best citizens have been honestly misled 
Into believing that the cooperative move¬ 
ment is harmful to our country, but I do 
say that every Fascist to our country and 
every Fascist-minded person to our country 
is against cooperatives 

SMALL BUSINESS ALABMEP ABOUT COOFEBATXVM 

Small buBtoMS concerxiB over the Nation 
have been led to believe that eooperativea are 
their enemy and ahoifid be de s tr o yed Most 
of this type propaganda comes from the na¬ 
tional corporate chatos for the purpose of 


diverting attention from the menace they 
create and also In the hope that it will dlvld<i 
cooperatives, composed of small huslnemmen, 
and other groups of smalt bustoers, which 
have BO much in common. 

Here and there Independent merchants 
will be faced with the. competltltm of the 
cooperatives, in certain lines of business 
where the profit margins are high It Is 
much better for the Independent merchani 
to have cooperative competition than the 
monopolistic chain-store system It is 
proven by decisions of Federal courtE that it 
is the policy of national corporate chains to 
sell at a lose for the purpose of destroying' 
the business of an Independent merchant 
until the independent merchant is forced m 
close his doors and go into bankruptcy One 
chain system, it was proven, followed thi^ 
practice to the extent of 25 percent to 3.) 
percent of its stores at all times The na¬ 
tional chain could afford to do this since k > 
prices were higher where competition h>A 
already been destroyed and in addition thf 
national chain was allowed to obtain a ta.\ 
deduction on its Federal income taxes lor 
the loss Since the loss was tax deductible 
Uncle Sam pays most of the coat of puliiai,' 
Independent merchants out of businef'S, ii\ 
other words, our Government Is placed in ihc 
position of subsldiaing the national chains 
for putting independent businessmen out oi 
business. 

A list of the contributors to the NTEA 
will doubtless disclose that the national coi - 
purate chains are furnishing a large part oi 
the money to fight rooperatlves 

Which Is better for Independent businees'J 
The cooperative certainly cannot sell at a 
loss to put the independent out of business 
Purtheimore, the cooperative Is locally owned 
and the profits and savings ul the cooperative 
members remain in that community which 
is helplul to the entire community The 
profits of the national chain leave the com¬ 
munity immediately. It has been proven 
that Independent merchants ore more pros¬ 
perous where farm cooperatives are success¬ 
ful In Norway and Sweden, there Is no 
chain-store system covering either country, 
tile cooperatives are strong there and a chain 
system cannot succeed However, the inde¬ 
pendent merchants in those countries are 
prosperous, unall business bos a real oppor¬ 
tunity. 

A few years ago out In the Middle West 
a cooperative returned to its member own¬ 
ers all their patremage refunds or dividends 
In sliver dollars As those same silver dollars 
reappeared in the hands of the druggist, the 
baker, the shoe repairman, and all the uthei 
small businessmen, it was learned that co¬ 
operatives keep wealth and buying power at 
home and that the small Independent busi¬ 
nessman prospered thereby Meet of the 
checks that are given by cooperatives to their 
members for patronage refunds or dividends 
are cashed by independent merchants 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion. I would like to summunve 
some thoughts for the cousideratluia of ihifc 
committee. 

1 . Cooperatives are bom out of economic 
necessity. They protect people from t\~ 
ploltatioa who woifid be helpless unorgan¬ 
ized. In other words, those individuals who 
standing alone would be exposed to the greeil 
of vested Interests 

2 Cooperatives have done more to protect 
poor and helpless peoj^e from the chl^oler 
cheaters, and racketeers than any other one 
effort that I have known of during my lire- 
time 

8 Cooperatives build community life 
They protect, preserve, and rnrourafe ih-’ 
three greatest institutions on c.iith— the 
home, the church, and the f-chwl 
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4 Cooperatives are the greatest protection 
to the little man of the farm, ranch, and 
orchard A cooperative makes a businessman 
oiit of every member, regardless of how small 
an operator he is, which results in a better 
citizen His one voice would never be heard 
but organized in the cooperative way. the col¬ 
lective voice of thousands of little fellows la 
heard through the length and breadth of the 
Nation, in the State legislatui es. and also In 
the National Congress. 

Incidentally, that is what the big lobbyists 
object to, being so successfully opposed by 
representatives of farmers’ organizations who 
are peimltted to be here with the aid of 
cooperatives 

6 Cooperativea keep their prodts at home 
In the hands of its members and they are de¬ 
posited In a local bank, thereby making ad¬ 
ditional credit available for people In that 
area to further help in building the com¬ 
munity. 

6 Cooperatives prevent the concentration 
of wealth In the hands of a few. which Is 
the llfeblootl of a democracy. 

7. Cooperatives are the greatest bulwark 
against monopoly, communism, and fascism 
No real coop>erative association exists In 
Russia or any other totalitarian government 

8 Small business generally la In a more 
favorable position in areas in the United 
States where farmer cooperatives are the 
strongest. This is also true In other cotm- 
trles 

9 Cooperatives represent an Impoitant 
part of the free private enterprise system 
They are not confined to farmer buying and 
farmer marketing cooperatives Mutual fire, 
health, casualty, automobile, and life In¬ 
surance asBociatlona, mutual banks, mutual 
building and loans, credit unions, and rural 
electrification associations are also Involved 
Credit unions protect the people from loan 
sharks where they would be charged irom 
50 percent to 1.000 percent Interest on loans 
The REA cooperatives have provided the 
farmers with one of the greatest blessings 
01 mankind, electricity 

10 Farmers who are members of these co¬ 
operatives, handicapped by less manpower 
and more worn machinery than ever before, 
produced more food during our great war 
emergency In the Second World War than 
ever before despite these handicaps Food 
was Just as Important In the winning of the 
war as bullets Should we so quickly forget 
this great contribution the farmers made In 
the war effort by slapping them in the face 
with a death tax against their cooperative 
organizations? 

11 Cooperatives usually prosper and sur¬ 
vive either by their members having an in¬ 
terest in common which enables them to 
unselfishly work In the interest of the en¬ 
tire group or by reason of necessity to pro¬ 
tect themselves from exploitation. There 
was no objection to farm cooperatives until 
they commenced to step on the exploiters' 
toes 

12 The charge is made that cooperatives 
should be stopped as a way of doing business 
because some of them are Icvrgc. 1 am glad 
they arc large. That Is the only way they 
can bargain collectively with other large 
concerns Until a cooperative becomes as 
large as the largest private corporation In 
that field, there should not be any complaint 
against the cooperative. 

biggest lobby in national capital 

It is realized that the biggest lobby In 
Washington today Is the anticooperative 
lobby. It is well-financed; It is putting up a 
desperate fight to destroy cooperatives as a 
way of doing business, it is one of the most 
sinister and vicious lobbies that has ever 
Invaded the Nation's Capital financed largely 
by Uncle Sam, and I certainly hope that this 
committee will not permit its efforts to bs 
successful. 


Statement of Mayor William O’Dwyer of 
New York 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesduy, November 25,1947 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks lu the Rec¬ 
ord, I am pleased to present remarks ol 
our able and distinguished mayor of New 
York City on the subject of housing • 

STATEMENT TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON MOUS¬ 
ING. CONGRESS or tHe united states, BT 
MAYOR WILLIAM O DWYER, OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, NOVEMBER 12. 1947 

November 12, 1947 

To Joint Commitlee on Housing, Congrtss oj 
the United States, Washington, D C 
Gentlemen I am glad to take advantage 
of your hearings In this city to bring our 
housing picture up to date New York City 
Is Btill in desperate need of additional dwell¬ 
ings to provide for more than a half million 
of Its population living under trying and 
often dcmoializlng conditions On any rea¬ 
sonable asbumptions, and here I propose to 
be ultra conseivatlve, theie remain at the 
very least 150.000 families In this city who 
have no homes of their own are doubled up 
with friends and relatives, and in many in¬ 
stances aie split up among other families 
with all the attendant maladjustments and 
miseries which accompany bUch overcrowding 
The New York City Housing Authority, in a 
memoiandum to the Senate Committee on 
-1 . r 'y. at a hearing on the 

. bill on December 18, 
1945. estimated the shortage at that time to 
be 187,000 lamily units In March 1946 the 
New York State Joint legislative committee 
on housing and nn.'' n*r dwe’ ii‘M . headed 
by Senator McNeil M < ‘ < , e*» 'ii.n eo that 
the needs of New York City by the end of 
1948 totaled 211,000 units The same com¬ 
mittee published a further report on June 15, 
1947 in which it was stated that the number 
of families living doubled up on that date 
W'as estimated at 360,000, of whom 265,000 
were doubled up against their wishes. What¬ 
ever set of figures la taken, whatever the 
precise measure of overcrowding, it Is clear 
that the situation Is still serious Practically 
every family In the city can testify, from 
bitter personal experience, to the need of 
further prompt, drastic action. 

This shortage In New York City, and else¬ 
where, was caused by a combination of 
factors, most of them In one way or another 
arising out of the war These Include ob¬ 
solescence, cessation of civilian residential 
construction, marriages, and Increases in 
population, shortage of materials, high prices, 
labor difficulties, exorbitant bids, mass mi¬ 
grations and movements of people to and 
from war Industries, concentration of GI 
students in cities, general Increase In em¬ 
ployment and other postwar causes 

New York City, of course, has not, officially 
or otherwise, Ignored this problem. We have 
not left the problem to Uncle Sam although 
many phases of the cure are on the Federal, 
not the local level. Even before taking office 
on January 1,1946,1 appointed an emergency 
committee on housing, headed by Robert 
Moses, our construction co-ordlnator, to 
formulate a program This commltee In¬ 
cluded outstanding leaders among labor 
leaders, businessmen, architects, engineers. 
Insurance executives, builders, realtors, 
bankers and public officials. These were 
hard-headed, civic-minded people, with ex¬ 
perience In housing and related fields. Their 
report to me on December 17. 1945, gave a 
minimum, rock-bottom program of con¬ 


struction which we have followed with some 
success and some disappointment The com¬ 
mittee, for example, counted on a fairly 
early resumption of large-scale private specu¬ 
lative building, but this has taken a long time 
to pick up. 

Let me review what that program pro¬ 
vided, show where we succeeded and where 
we did not, and why we need more help. 

The program was divided into permanent 
housing and emergency housing New York 
City’s capacity to erect permanent housing 
before the end of 1948 was estimated at 127,- 
000 family units, lor emergency housing by 
the end of 1947 at 43,300 units 

Of the proposed 43,300 emergency units, 
19,000 apartments for veterans In Quunset 
huts and other converted barracks units were 
to be produced by the Joint efforts of New 
York City, New York State, and the Federal 
Government. The remaining 24.300 units 
were to be provided by private builders 
through rehabilitation of abandoned build¬ 
ings, conversion of one- and two-family 
houses and the all-year-round use of sum¬ 
mer-resort bungalows. 

’The rehabilitation of boarded-up build¬ 
ings, except where buildings have been con¬ 
demned and rebuilt with piibllc funds, 
amounted to little because of Impossibility 
of agreement on a local law The conver¬ 
sion of summer-resort bungalows to all-year- 
round use was unsuccessful because this type 
of housing was exempt fiom rental limita¬ 
tions and because the owners could realize 
more money from summer than from all-yonr 
rentals 

Another disappointment came in the field 
of emergency conversion of one- and two- 
fumily houses as distinguished from new per¬ 
manent housing 'The expectation that 
private capital would be attracted to this 
field, through legislative and administrative 
encouragement by the State and city of New 
York, was not realized primalily because of 
inflationary costs As a result, only about 

I , 000 apartments were produced in this part 
of the emergency program 

A better record, although also not up to 
our earlier expectations, was by city. State, 
and Federal cooperation in the plan to pro¬ 
vide 19,000 Quonset and converted barracks 
units for the emergency use of veterans In 
this category the Federal Government pro¬ 
vided 8,600 units These have been erected 
by the Federal Government on land pro¬ 
vided and prepared by the city of New York 
at an expenditure by the city of about $10,- 
000,000 The State of New York also has 
participated in the program to the extent of 
furnishing 3,200 additional units Some of 
these units were put on former military In- 
Btallatlons, such as the Coast Guard and 
maritime bases at Sheepshead Bay and Fort 
Tllden in Rockaway, and some were erected 
on city-owned property The combined total 
of emergency units under both Federal and 
State sponsorship thus amounts to about 

II, 800 units Recently the State of New 
York, through an additional appropriation, 
sponsored some 1,000 more of those units In 
cooperation with the city which provides the 
sites. 

It must be noted that these emergency 
units were Intended for occupancies lasting 
from 3 to 6 years. By 1949 a start will have 
to be made toward relocation of some of 
the veteran families In these projects. These 
projects must not be allowed to become over¬ 
crowded and cannot be continued Indefi¬ 
nitely. We had hoped that within 5 years 
at the most, sufficient permanent housing 
would be available to absorb these veterans. 
However, unless considerably more housing 
than la now In prospect Is imdertaken, we 
shall have a serious problem on our hands 
in maintaining these emergfency projects In 
accordance with reasonably high standards. 
However, we must expect the growth of fam¬ 
ilies in these projects and anticipate wear 
and tear on these temporary structures. 
Quonset huts, for example, now bouse two 
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families each At the end of another year into Ckivemment bonds. At the same time their present homes In this connection it 

or two, each Quonset hut will be needed for, the savlngEs banks, with few exceptions, have must be remembered that we are compelled 

and should be used to house only, one fam- clung tenaciously to their demand for 4 to clear sites for hospitals, schools, play- 

ily. The barracks are generally in excellent percent intereet on mortgage loans and have grounds, and othei urgent city Unprove- 

conditlon The wooden demountable bouaea, thereby discouraged cooperative, limited ments, as well as lur new housing, and that 

on the other hand, will not have a long life dividend and even speculative housing. there is a limit to the amount of disruption 

and should be taken down within a maxi- In the held of permanent public housing of city life which cun be tolerated at one 
mum period of S years for persons of low Income, our minimum pro- time The cost of moving and rehnbllitnt- 

As to our permanent housing program, the gram anticipated 84,500 units These were ing closed buildings is a new lector in the 

127,000 units called for by our minimum pro- to be established In 24 projects—2 city proj- public-construction business 

gram consisted of 34,600 public housing unite ecta, 1 Federal project. Jacob Riis houses. The housing emergency in New York city 
to be provided under then existing and an- \mder the existing Federal laws and a flnan- is still undeniuLl> acute The ettv still 

tlclpated appropriations and provlalons of dal contract, and 7 Federal projects undei needs the full amount of anticipated Fecieml 

law, 16,000 units to be erected by Insurance the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bUl. and 14 State public-housing money requhed to limuice 

companies and savings banks through rede- projects It should be remembered that the the 20,000 units e pected to be LuiU under 

velopment housing projects; 64.000 units to city makes a substantial financial contrlbu- the Taft-Ellcndcr-Wapner bill PiesLU.e ioi 

be provided by private speculative builders; tion. in the form of tax exemption, cash sub- additional permanent public hcmung has 

and 22,500 units of additional public hous- sidy, and related Impioveraents to these Fed- iieen so great that, despite New Yn-k c^t^ • 

Ing to be provided under the proposed Taft- eral and State projects. financial dlfflculties, wc have Initiated nn 

Ellender-Wagner bill This portion of the permanent program additional program of six veteran houslnp 

Of the estimated 54,000 units to be pro- has lagged in spite of our efforts to speed projects, five of them on vacant land, to 

vlded by private speculative builders, about it up. Only 11,000 units will be ready by the rent at $12 50 per room per month. entiiclY 

18,600 units were completed between Jonu- end of 1948 Eventually, under improved financed by the city, at a cost of $6.7 000 000 

ary 1, 1946 and October 1, 1947. Progress is administrative arrangements. Its realization This program Is expected to furnish 6.7(j() 

more rapid now, and it is estimated that we is expected except as to the new federally dwelling units in 10-^9 

shall have about 16,400 additional units by aided projects Funds for these projects In untlcipatlon of passage of the new Tafi- 
the end of 1048, a total by that time of 80,- have failed to materialize Besides 7 ongl- Ellentlor-Wogner bill at the beginning of the 

000 units Of 65 percent of the 64,000 units nally proposed Federal projects providing new congies.'^Jonal session of 1947, we pie- 

estimated. The Federal Housing Admlnls- 7,500 units, an additional 22.600 units were pered a list of top-priority projerts In New 

trator for the New York area has prepared anticipated if the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill York City. At the head of the list wi* put 

charts which indicate the number of new became law. or 30,000 units in all Increased the seven projects which, ns herelnbeloje 

dwelling units provided under Sections 203, costs would now cut this Federal total of stated, we specifteally selected and prop.iscd 

603 and 608 of the Federal Housing Act and 30.000 back to 20,000. but even these are not under the original Taft-Ellender-Wognci bill 

also the number provided under the PHA in gight These projects included additions to lour ex¬ 
rental housing program pursuant to Section federally aided portion of Jacob Rlis Istlng housing projects and three new ones 

608 of the act. houses, which had been contracted for with I hope that Federal assistance will be marie 

With regard to the anticipated semi-pub- the Federal Public Housing Administration. available for these seven projects 

lie redevelopment company housing by in- would not have been buUt If the city had If you contemplate reducing the original 
Burance companies and savings banka, the guaianteecl funds lor Its completion program, may I recommend to your coni- 

origlnal program called for 16,000 units. By -phe Federal Public Housing Administration mlttee that a separate Federal publlc-hous- 

the end of 1948 such projects will actually pennitted to finance the project pur- Ing bill be passed which will at least take care 

have furnished about 17,000 imlts This guant to Its contract because construction of the additions to fotjr existing and wholly 
phaseof the progi am. however, was expanded pe,. exceeded the allowable legal inadequate projec ts namely, Vladeek houses 

by us In Oetober 1946 to 21.000 units Many by tbe Federal Housing Act of In lower Manhattan, Klngsboiough houses 

factors have hindered Its realization, Includ- 1937 required the enactment of a special in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section ol Block¬ 
ing Increases in construction costs, dlfflcul- by Congress tills yeai to enable the Gov- lyn, South Jamaica houses In Queens, and 

tlCT of moving tenanU to comparable apart- ernment to lulflll its oUglmU obligation and Brownsville houses In central Biooklyn 

ments elsewhere, etc , because of which some ^^e extent of the original cost limits, Thc'.se additions wcmld cost approximately 

savings banks and other financial Instltu- thus requiring the city to contiibute $4,000,- $62 000,000 at pie.sent pi ices, would add 

tlons have postponed their projects Indefl- q^q complete the project fi.ioo additional apartmeius. and would 

iiltcly The State program Is expected to be re- care for approximately 25 0C0 additionfd 

A bright spot in the redevelopment field alized eventually The State housing com- people Exhibit A is a proposed bill to curry 

is the record of the Metropolitan Life In- nnssioner contracted to finance 13 new State out this recominendation 

surance Co. which has completed Riverton projects and tentatively agreed to 6 addl- May I furthei lecommend that the piovl- 
In Harlem and is now well along on Stuy- tioiial projects, but rising constiuctlon costs slous for public-housing funds be separated 

vesant Town and Peter Cooper Village on thicntenccl these 6 additional projects At from the othci provisions of the Taft- 

Manhattan's lower East Bide Riverton wUl request. Goveiuor Dewey asked the State EHender-Wagner bill so that they will not 

provide 1.232 apartments for about 3,500 leglslatuie to authoilze a vote of the people become Involved with other and entirely 

people Peter Cooper Village and Stuvvesant tjie question of additional State housing dlilerent issues 

Town will provide a total of about 11,260 funds In the amount of $136,000,000 The I also strongly urge that the top limit ol 

apartments for about 81,000 people The vote w'us lavorable Of this amount $120,- the construction cost per room hi the e .Ist- 

Blum area cleared lor those three projects OOO.OOO Is earmarked for New York City and ing Federal lav/ be advanced to allow foi fur- 

totals over 100 acres The total cost of vrlll be icsed to construct the 6 additional ther recent Increases In building co.sth 

these projects Is over $130,000,000 projects tentatively agreed upon which would Room cost llmlta Lions In the Talt-Ellcnd'sr- 

The city provided partial tax exemption provide somewhat in excess of 10,000 units Wagner bill should be racsed an addiflintU 

for Riverton and Stuyvesant Town This The people also voted affirmatively on two $250 This would mean that tlic ceiling 

kept the rental figures down to $14 per room other propositions relating to housing One would be $1,750 per room, plus an additional 

per month for Riverton and $17 for Stuy- of these propositions permits Increasing the $2.50 with special approval of the Housing 

vesant Town Originally the figures were aggregate a.aount ol State subsidy contracts Administrator, except foi Alaska wh-'re a 

$12 50 for Riverton and $14 for Stuyvesant entered into In any one year from $1,000,000 construction Cf'st of $2 200 per room is nl- 

Town. Incieases in construction costs, to $1,500,000 This will allow scheduling of a ready provided If provision for theie m- 

whlch amounted to almost 60 percent, re- greater amount of work each year The other creases Is not made, the bill should pro\ Jd« 

quired amendment of the original agieemcnt increases the aggregate amount of State sub- that any costs In excess of present ceiling of 

between the city and the Metropolitan Life sidy contracts outstanding at any one time the Taft-Ellcndcr-Waenci bill mav be ni.'de 

Insurance Co to pexmlt the higher rental from $9,000,000 to $13,000,000 This subsidy up by the local government Otherwise, 

figures. It should bo added that the New will support a total of $435,000,000 of loan available Fedoinl money mn\ not be us.iblc 

York Life Insurance Co and the Equitable funds at all, as in the case ol Jacob Riis house, 

are also building on a large scale In spite it Is common knowdodge that since the previously re*^errcd to A propoi.ed iimeiid- 

of price and other diBcouragemonts. end of the war, the shortage of equipment ment to this elfecL Is attached as exhibit B 

The savings banks, as distinguished from and materials has been one of the big bottle- I should also like to recommend stronglv 
the life Insurance companies, with a few necks In housing construction. This was due additional Pcdcr.'il guaraaties lor vetci..iv' 

exceptions such as the Bowery Savings Bank partly to repairing and replacing worn-out loans, especially for multifamily cooperative 

of New York City, have greatly disappointed equipment in mills and manufacturing housing projects I'he city and State of New 

us in our attack upon the housing problem, plants Shortage of certain materials also York will find it much easier to stimul.ite 

I refer to both equity Investment and murt- caused delay. This situation Is correcting it- such projects under limited dividend and re- 

gage loans The fault is largely but not self now except as to local stringencies and development laws if the Veter lus' Adniinis- 

Stocetner Wh the banks The regulations a general lack of steel, soli pipe, and plywood. tratlon were peimiUed to giurauiee real 

of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- Another new and very difficult obstacle In estate loans to veterans on ibc b .sis of $6,000 
tion and of the State Banking Department the way of slum clearance and new perma- per apartment Instead of the pi esent $4,000, 

have encouraged large reserves and thus have nent construction In old areas Is that of mov- and to make a single guarunteo of loans to an 

driven more and more savings bank capital Ing tenants to satisfactory substitutes for entire multlfamily vetcians’ cooperative 
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project. I strongly urge that such legislation 
be adopted. A proposed bill to this effect la 
attached as exhibit C. 

The city Is here asking Congress for the 
absolute minimum to cope with a postwar 
legacy far beyond the resources and capacity 
of local governments. We have already 
strained our credit to the limit and reduced 
other requirements to demonstrate our sin¬ 
cerity. The State has gone a long way to 
help Congress should not let us down when 
we ask for so little. 

Very truly yours, 

WlUJAM O'Dwter, 

Mayor. 


Reiolutionf Adopted by the Twenty-first 
Annuel Convention of the Propeller 
Club of the United States and American 
Merchant Marine Conference 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OT 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or KEW VOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. November 25, 1947 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by the twenty-first annual con¬ 
vention of the Propeller Club of the 
United States and American Merchant 
Marine Conference, New York, October 
15-17, 1947: 

The l^ropeller Club of the United States Is 
an organization of American citizens who are 
sincerely Interested In promoting the best In¬ 
terests of the American merchant marine as 
a vital factor in the national defense and our 
country's economic security. 

Each year, In conjunction with Its annual 
convention, the Propeller Club sponsors the 
American merchant marine conference, in¬ 
viting the participation of associations and 
groups affiliated with the American marine 
industry Twenty-two such groups held 
open forums or panel discussions at the 
American merchant marine conference In 
New York. October 16. 16, and 17, 1947 

Many of these panel discussions formu¬ 
lated resolutions which were submitted to 
the Propeller Club convention resolutions 
commltee. These resolutions, after careful 
consideration by the committee were then 
presented to the Propeller Club convention 
session, and the resolutions set forth on the 
following pages were adopted by the conven¬ 
tion. 

These resolutions reflect the considered 
thought of the most representative group of 
men engaged In maritime pursuits, sincerely 
concerned with the future of the American 
merchant marine. 

OBJEcnvxs or the propeller club of the 

UNITED STATES 

(a) To promote, further and support an 
American merchant marine. 

(b) To aid worthy and justifiable river, in¬ 
land waterway, and harbor Improvements, 

(c) To promote sociability and develop a 
fraternal spirit among men engaged In the 
marine industry. 

(d) To present marine engineering and 
architectural ideas, and other plans bene¬ 
ficial to, and Informative of, the American 
merchant marine. 

a. PERPETUATION OF TUX AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 

One of the most important problems facing 
our Nation today Is the urgent necessity for 


the adoption of a sound long-range program 
to provide a permanent American merchant 
marine. 

1. Our large fleet of war-built vessels Is fast 
becoming obsolete. 

2. A program to provide an orderly con¬ 
struction of modern vessels from year to year 
Is Imperative. 

3. A guarantee of permanent work for ship¬ 
yards and constant employment In peacetime 
Is required solely in the Interest of national 
security. 

4. Such permanent program will provide 
for design and construction to suit specific 
requirements for particular trades. 

5. National' defense features of the mer¬ 
chant marine will be maintained on a cur¬ 
rent basis 

6 World Wars I and n have taught that 
ships are Indispensable for national defense. 

7 The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 pro¬ 
vides for a construction differential subsidy 
based on vessels built in American yards for 
foreign-trade operations but not for domestic 
trades. 

8 Subsidized off shore operators of Ameri¬ 
can-built vessels are permitted to deposit 
earnings In a fund for new construction 
which are subject to the tax deferment privi¬ 
lege but nonsubsldlzed operators, foreign and 
domestic, are denied this privilege 

9 American shipowners are limited in the 
depreciation which they may deduct which 
Is not true of foreign shipowners who may 
deduct depreciation as earned 

10 Seventy percent of American flag ton¬ 
nage before Pearl Harbor was engaged In do¬ 
mestic trades, all of which was requisitioned 
for war service. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
strongly recommends- 

A The immediate adoption of a sound 
long-range shipbuilding program 

B The authorization of the payment of 
subsidies to American shipyards construct¬ 
ing vessels for all Amerlcan-flag owners oper¬ 
ating In foreign and domestic trades, and 
the foreign-cost fotmula foi determining the 
shipbuilding differentials should be aban¬ 
doned In favor of the principles of section 
466 of the Tariff Act which provides for a 
60-percent differential 

C Restrictions upon vessels built under 
construction subsidies should be eliminated 
except while owners are granted operating 
subsidies In foreign trades 

D All Amerlcan-flag vessel owners should 
be permitted to deposit earnings In a con¬ 
trolled fund for new construction with the 
privilege of tax deferment 

E Owners of Amerlcan-flag vessels be per¬ 
mitted to write off depreciation In periods of 
large earnings 

P That the sale, lease, charter, or gift of 
Government-owned ships to foreign nations 
or nationals be stopped because these na¬ 
tions have been restored to their prewar ton¬ 
nage status 

Q. That the proceeds received by the Mari¬ 
time Commission from the sale or charter of 
its ships be placed In Its construction fund 
and used to construct suitable modern ships. 

H That consideration be given to methods 
by which nonscheduled bulk carrier opera¬ 
tions could be made practical. 

2 .SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP REPAIR 

The development and maintenance of an 
active, adequate, and well-balanced fleet of 
modern merchant vessels constituting the 
United States merchant marine Is vital to 
our national security, essential to the promo¬ 
tion of our foreign and domestic commerce: 
indispensable to our broad International re¬ 
sponsibilities: and thus an Important factor 
not only In the maintenance of our national 
prestige at a high level but also in the na¬ 
tional prosperity. 

The preservation and continuous active op¬ 
eration of the shipbuilding and ship-repair 
Industry Is a necessary prerequisite to the 
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development and maintenance of such a 
United States merchant marine, and Is equal¬ 
ly vital to the national security. 

Present prospects for the survival of the 
shipbuilding branch of the Industry are ex¬ 
tremely unfavorable, due to lack of new 
shipbuilding contracts for American flag 
seagoing vessels, with consequent Imminent 
probability of loss of specialized technical 
staffs and skilled craftsmen vital to Its suc¬ 
cessful operation and essential not only to 
the preservation of the art of shipbuilding 
but also to advancements In the art. 

There Is a widespread misconception on 
the part of the general public that no new 
ships are needed because of the siurplus of 
war-built ships now in hand, not realizing 
that war-built ships designed for emergency 
war service are not suitable for normal com¬ 
mercial competitive services 

Certain vitally needed types of ships for 
various essential services are almost non¬ 
existent, and It la essential to the perpetua¬ 
tion of the United States merchant marine 
In an orderly and systematic manner, that 
the merchant fleet be ultimately established 
on the basis of a normal age pattern. 

The Propeller Club of the United States Is 
deeply concerned over the failure to resolve 
the foregoing since the end of World War II, 
and recommends: 

1 That the declaration of policy set out 
In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and again 
in the Ship Sales Act of 1946 be reaffirmed 
and aggressively Implemented, 

2 That there be adopted a sound long- 
range program to provide those types of ves¬ 
sels needed to establlbh and maintain an 
adequate, modern, and well-balanced United 
States merchant marine: 

3 That such a program Include passenger 
liners and combination cargo and passenger 
vessels required to furnish adequate service 
on essential domestic and foreign trade 
routes, 

4 That such a program Is vital to the con¬ 
tinued existence of shipbuilding and ship 
repairing, as well as allied Industries special¬ 
izing In marine work. 

6 , That construction under such a program 
be commenced forthwith 

6 . That private shipping operators be en¬ 
couraged to place orders for such vessels un¬ 
der appropriate existing provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 

7 That If high costs and other conditions 
prohibit such undertakings In the case of 
any vessels deemed required for essential 
trade services, either domestic or foreign, 
the Government proceed to construct such 
vessels under appropriate existing provisions 
of the Merchant Marine 4ct of 1936, or In the 
case of vessels for domestic service, under an 
appropriate amendment thereto. Provided, 
however. That the Propeller Club of the 
United States continues to favor a privately 
owned and privately operated American mer¬ 
chant marine. 

a. SHIP-CONSTRUCTION FINANCING 

The Research Division of the United States 
Maritime Commission for the first time has 
made an extensive study on future replace¬ 
ments for the American merchant marine 
and the study has laid a systematic founda¬ 
tion for the construction of new vessels over 
a period of time, which study should be care¬ 
fully considered. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
recommends. 

That the Maritime Commission and the 
Congress should consult Industrial bankers, 
insurance companies, steamship companies, 
and others as to the creation of more Inter¬ 
est from private Investors toward financing 
ship-construction programs, and the pos¬ 
sible establishment by Congress of an Amer¬ 
ican merchant marine bank. 

4 OVERSEAS AIR TRANSPORT 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
believes that Amerlcan-flag steamship opera- 
tojs should have: 
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t. The right to operate etrereft ae an essen¬ 
tial part of the transportation business 
wblcb they have pioneered and In which they 
are now engaged. 

2. Treatment from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board In all particulars equal to that afforded 
others, and especially that afforded steam¬ 
ship Interests of foreign countries In respect 
to sea-air participation. 

7. TRATNirra ntOGBAM 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 placed 
upon the United States Maritime Commis¬ 
sion the responsibility of creating and main¬ 
taining a merchant fleet adequate for carry¬ 
ing a substantial portion of our water-borne 
commerce and as an auxiliary for national 
defense, manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel 

It has been demonstrated twice within the 
present generation that Iheie is a necessity 
for an adequate merchant fleet manned with 
well-trained officers and seamen 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
therefore recommends: 

That the training program, as outlined and 
approved by the Congress for the flscal year 
1048, to be carried out by the United States 
Maritime Service, the United States Merchant 
Maiine Cadet Corps, and the Maritime Acad¬ 
emies of^e States of California, Maine, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. and New York, be appioved as 
the minimum program consistent with the 
mandate of Congiess to the United States 
Maiitlme Commission as expressed in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining a high level of well- 
trained personnel aboard our merchant ves¬ 
sels with the training facilities now In opera¬ 
tion as a nucleus available for expansion In 
the event of any future national emergency. 

8 CONSTRUCTION OP TRAINING VESSELS 

The Congress on July 29. 1941, enacted a 
statute entitled "Construction by Maritime 
Commission of Replacement Vessels for Nau¬ 
tical Schools" (36 USCA 1123b) 

me Maritime Commission is authorized, 
from any money hereafter appropriated or 
made available to the Commission, to provide 
for the construction, by contract or other¬ 
wise. in accordance with plans and speclfl- 
cations prepared by the Commission and ap¬ 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy, of suit¬ 
able vessels with modern equipment and in- 
BtrumontB to replace vessels otherwise fur¬ 
nished to States which are maintaining 
schools under sections 1121-1123 of this title. 
(July 29. 1941, c, 327, sec. 2. 65 Stat. 607 ) 

The war prevented the construction of the 
training vessels provided for In the above 
statute and after exhaustive search It has 
been determined that there is not available 
a vessel of the United States suitable for the 
use of the Miuritlmo academies 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
advocates that the Congress of the United 
States be reques' * ‘ ' ‘ “dent 

money for the « . » ves¬ 

sels for the use of the Maritime academies In 
accordance with the statute. 

S. INLAND WATER TRANSPORTATION 

Our Inland waterways render a public serv¬ 
ice of Incalculable value to our Nation They 
have moved raw materials and finished prod¬ 
uct* In tremendous volume. They have 
proved a most able and efficient partner in 
the great war transportation organization of 
rails, trucks, pipe lines, air lines, lake car¬ 
riers and barge lines. 

The Propeller Club of the United States: 

1. Commends the wisdom of the Congress 
of the United States In having authorized 
and appropriated funds for the improvement 
of our national system of rivers, canals, lakes 
and harbors, and commends the United 
States engineers for the excellent manner in 
which they have carried out these Improve¬ 
ments. 

2. Urges the Congress to approve aU legis¬ 
lation which contains waterway and harbor 
proJecU essential to the completion of our 


inland waterway aystam and which have been 
approved by the Army engineers 

8 . Urges the Congress and the Adminis¬ 
tration to promptly authorize and appro¬ 
priate funds for the construction of the 
canal across New Jersey and the Lake Erle- 
Ohlo River canal, which are the two missing 
links in our national Inland waterway sys¬ 
tem. The peacetime public benefits to be 
derived from these two projects fully Justify 
their construction now. They would have 
returned their full cost to our country had 
they been available tat use in the war 
emergency. 

4 Urges the Congress to authorize and to 
provide the necessary funds for an economic 
survey by the Army Corps of Engineers to 
determine the value to the Nation of the 
proposed Allegheny-Genesee Waterway Unk¬ 
ing the Mississippi Valley system of Inland 
waterways with the Atlantic seaboard, thus 
providing an unbroken slack water naviga¬ 
tion route from New York Harbor to Pitts¬ 
burgh, the Nation’s largest Inland port and 
the head of transportation on the Ohio 
River. The route follows the Hudson River 
to Troy, the New York State Barge Canal 
westward to Rochester, N Y . a new Genesee 
Valley Canal to Glean. N Y. and an im¬ 
proved Allegheny River to Pittsburgh, 72 
miles of the Allegheny River being already so 
improved 

6 Believes that (a) inland water trans¬ 
portation should be extended to include all 
rivers, connecting waterways and harbors 
which have been approved by the Army 
Engineers; (b) present channels should be 
maintained In the highest state of efficiency, 
and (c) Inland water transportation service 
should be fully protected from that type of 
competition which Is designed to curtail 
their usefulness 

10. ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 

Resolved that the Propeller Club of the 
United States after full study and discus¬ 
sion believes that the St Lawrence seaway 
and power project is not in the best Interests 
of the United States, and reaffirms Its oppo¬ 
sition thereto. 

Tolls 

Revenue from tolls would be Insufficient 
to moke the waterway • . ' and 

self-supporting. The usi ’ con¬ 

stitute a departure from the historic national 
policy of the United States that public In¬ 
land waterways be open without charge for 
purposes of navigation and commerce. 
Furthermore, adoption of a system of tolls 
on the St Lawrence would establish a prece¬ 
dent for placing all national Inland water¬ 
ways on a toll basis, a proposal long advo¬ 
cated by land competitors of water carriers 
and revived in the recent report of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Railroads entitled 
"Transportation In America " 

11. PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges that prompt consideration be given to 
the revision downward of Panama Canal 
tolls to the greatest extent possible to assist 
the Intercoastol commerce of the United 
States and to facilitate shipping in Interna¬ 
tional commerce. 

12 CHAOTIC ACCOUNTING SITUATION OP 
MARITIME COMMISSION 

The present financial condition of Ameri¬ 
can steamship companies has to be elab¬ 
orated, footnoted, and explained due to the 
tremendous amount of unsettled claims and 
other vital questions accumulating during 
and since the war from the lack of sufllclent 
and experienced personnel employed by the 
Maritime Commission. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges: 

That the Congress and the Maritime Com¬ 
mission provide the necessary personnel and 
take promptly such other action as is neces¬ 


sary to settle these claims and questions 
with operators of Government tonnage. 

13. ioNGSHOREMEN’S DOUBLE OVERTIIOX DEMAXmS 
For many years the stevedoring Industry 
Of America has negotiated collective-bargain¬ 
ing agroements with unions representing all 
of the employees engaged In loading and dis¬ 
charging cargoes in every Important port In 
the United States. These collective bargain¬ 
ing agreements have been honored by the 
industry both in letter and spirit 
Groups of individual longshoremen have 
instituted suits under the Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act of X930 under which it is sought to 
require the stevedores to pay oveitime on top 
of overtime The basis for these actions 
rests In an abortive Interpretation of the 
collective-bargaining agroements covering 
tbe Industry These suits have not been 
supported by the International Longshore¬ 
men's Association, on the contrary, the presi¬ 
dent of the Iiiternationnl Longshoremen’s 
Association has testified that If the position 
of these Individual longsliorcmen Is sus¬ 
tained by the United States Supiemc Court, 
the clTcrts of the International Longshore¬ 
men’s Association over a period oi 2j years 
to obtain sound working conditions for Its 
members will be negated 
The CongrcB.'? of the United States has de¬ 
termined DB a policy that an active merchant 
marine Is essential to the defense of the 
United States The merchant marine can¬ 
not operate without the assistance of the 
stevedores of America. An unsound and un¬ 
realistic distortion of an nonest collective- 
bargaining agreement openly arrived at and 
sincerely observed by the stevedoring Indus¬ 
try has placed that industry in pciil 
In an effort to counteract the avalanche 
of lawsuits and to effectuate the obvious 
Intent of the collective baigaining agtee- 
ments between the stevedoring Industry and 
the unions representing the longshoremen, 
theie has been Introduced H R 4'’87. rntitled 
"A bill to define and limit the jur sd'ctlon of 
the courts, to effectuate collective-bargaining 
agreements, and for other purposes " 

'This bill will be considered by the Eightieth 
Congress, second session 
The best Interests of the American mer¬ 
chant marine, the stevedoring Industry, and 
the woikers employed therein will be pro¬ 
tected and enhanced bv the enactment of 
this bill Into law 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
endorses the purpose of H R 4387, and 
recommend.s its passage 

14 COASTAL and INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING 

The fleets of the coastal and Intercoastal 
Bteamthip lines constituted the major part 
of the American merchant marine In 1939, 
and the War and Navy Departments of the 
United States have stated that the availa¬ 
bility of the ships and personnel of these 
domestic water services aie vital and es.«5cn- 
tlal to the national defense during war 
emergencies 

Many business and industrial firms 
throughout the United States rely on the 
availability of domestic water services to 
market their meichandlse In competitive 
areas. 

The operating costs of these water carrier 
services have sharply increased since 1039 
The Propeller Club of tbe United States 
agrees that the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission should be urged to authorize the 
Increased rates sought by the standard rail¬ 
roads, coastal and intercoastal water car¬ 
riers now being considered In Ex parte 160 
and other proceedings 

IS COAST guard hearing OFFICERS 
That part of the Administrative Procedures 
Act which became effective on June 11, 1947, 
requires that hearings looking toward the 
suspension or revocation of licenses or certif¬ 
icates be conducted by examiners appointed 
under civil service. The Coast Guard has no 
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funds which may he used for hiring such 
examiners. 

Since that date the Coast Guard has befen 
miablo to act upon complaints against 
merchant marine ofllcers and seamen who 
have committed acts of misconduct or 
negligence 

From 1943 to Juno 1947, commissioned offi¬ 
cers of the Coast Guard conducted hearings 
against seamen’s documents with fairness 
and dispatch. M' ny thousands of these hear¬ 
ings were held The peiccntugo of appeals 
was extremely low Only four cases have 
been taken further to ihe Federal courts 
and In no c.ire has a Federal court modified 
or reversed the action of the Coast Guard. 

The Pxopcllcr Club of the United Stales 
urges that the Congress net favorably on the 
bill (S 1077) providing that rommis.sloned 
officers of the Coast Guard may act as hear¬ 
ing officer.^ In proceedings against seamen’s 
documenlb 

16 riNGEnPaiNTiNG OF watchmen 

Private corporations In the clr.ni>lng in¬ 
dustry throughout the United Lil.iils either 
maintain a force of private guards or watch¬ 
men or contfciCt with Independent watching 
agencies for the furnishing of guards and 
watc.imcn for the protection of property 

The individuals so engaged are employed In 
positions of high trust to augment the serv¬ 
ices of duly constituted law enforcement 
ag.mcies They are potential witnesses In 
cilmlnal prosecutions and should be persons 
of unquestionably good character. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges that the various States throughout the 
United States with port facilities which have 
no controlling legislation, enact same through 
their licensing powers to guarantee 

a That persons making application for 
positions as guards and watchmen be per¬ 
sons of good moral character and free from 
criminal records, 

b. That all concerned, employers and em¬ 
ployees, be required to submit to finger¬ 
printing. 

c. That it be made certain that there is no 
statutory exception to those engaged in this 
business who exclusively supply guards or 
watchmen for the protection of piers, cargoes, 
passengers ond steamship piers generally. 

17 FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 

The Propeller Club of the United States re¬ 
affirms its position approving legislation to so 
amend the Foielgn Trade Zones Act as to 
permit the manufacture and exhibition of 
merchandise in the foreign trade zones. 

18 REVISION OF FEDERAL BHIFFING LAWS 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges the prompt modernization and codifi¬ 
cation of the navigation laws of the United 
States 

19. BBIDOB CLEARANCES 

The Inland waterways proved of inestim¬ 
able value during World War II in transiting 
ocean vessels to tidewater. Particularly was 
this true of the Chicago drainage canal and 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers when, be¬ 
cause of ice or for other reasons of security, 
the St. Lawrence route was not open or 
feasible. 

A principal handicap to the use of the in¬ 
land waterways for ocean and lake vessels 
In wartime was. in the popular mind, an 
Inadequate depth of channel. However, a 
much more serious difficulty was Inadequate 
bridge clearances, horizontal and vertical, 
and especially vertical clearances over the 
Ohio, Tennessee and Illinois River and 
waterway. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges: 

1. That all maritime interests be repre¬ 
sented at bridge bearings, and that those 
branches of the Army charged with military 
preparedness also be represented so as to 
lend support to the Corps of Engineers. 


2. That It be made a general rule that no 
bridge shall be erected over any navigable 
river, waterway, or canal, which will have 
lower clearance than the mlnlmuma ap¬ 
proved for the ultimate development and Im¬ 
provement of such waters by the Chief of 
Army Engineers. 

20. IMPLEMENTATION OF RESOLUTIONS 

The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Propeller Club of the United States strongly 
advocates; 

That the recommendations of the annual 
American Merchant Marine Conferences and 
the annual conventions of ihe Propeller Club 
of the United States repiesent the views of 
that laigo portion of the population inter¬ 
ested in the maintenance and development 
of an American meichant marine, but the 
mere formulation of such views without im¬ 
plementation leaves them relatively impo¬ 
tent The several member ports of the Pro¬ 
peller Club are strongly urged to fully ac¬ 
quaint their members with such recommen¬ 
dations and to take such action to imple¬ 
ment them as may be appiopilale In each 
Instance, Including, but not limited to, uig- 
Ing consideration thereof by their Senators 
and Reprecentatives in Congress, and the 
collaboration with other organizations of 
similar purpose, such as the American Le¬ 
gion, which has recently adopted a strong 
and practical program for the maintenance 
and development of an American merchant 
maiinc, and each port and each regional vice 
president is urged to regularly and frequently 
report to national headquarters what has 
been nccompllEhed in this connecllcn 

That the proper national officers of the 
Propeller Club of the United States bo in¬ 
structed to register with the Congress of 
the United States as a nonprofit patriotic 
national organization whose principal pur¬ 
pose is to do everything possible In the estab¬ 
lishment, maintenance, and promotion of an 
American merchant marine. 

21 APPREaATION 

Upon the conclusion of its highly success¬ 
ful twenty-first annual convention and 
American merchant marine conference, the 
Propeller Club of the United States expresses 
its sincere appreciation 

1, To the Propeller Club of the United 
States, port of New York, its board of gov¬ 
ernors. officers, committees, and members 
who have served so willingly and efficiently 
as hosts to this convention; 

2. To the members of the American mer¬ 
chant marine conference committee end to 
the chairmen and cochalrmcn of panel dis¬ 
cussions who, by Ihelr unselfish labors have 
contributed so generously to the success of 
this annual meeting, and by so doing, have 
continued the cherished tradition of provid¬ 
ing an open forum for the American marine 
Industry in all of its various aspects for the 
discussion and consideration of the many 
and serious problems with which the indus¬ 
try is confronted, 

3 To the cadet midshipmen of the New 
York State Maritime Academy who, through 
their assistance, contributed so generously 
to the smooth functioning of the convention 
and conference. 


The White House, 
Washington, August 7, 1947. 
Mr, Arthur M Tode, 

Honorary President, The Propeller Club 
of the Vnited States, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mb. Tode As I have stated publicly, 
the removal of restrictions on international 
trade is one of the most important steps that 
any government can take toward promoting 
good relations among nations through the 
free and mutually profitable exchange of 
goods and services. The United States is 
taking the leadership In this direction in Its 
efforts to assist freedom-loving peoples every¬ 


where In makin g thelc zecovery from the 
consequences of the recent war. 

To assert that leadership, and to protect 
its own interests and support Its economy, 
the United States should maintain a mer¬ 
chant marine adequate to Its needs. To that 
end I have, as you know, appointed a com¬ 
mittee of citizens to study the present con¬ 
dition of our merchant marine and make 
recommendations for its maintenance and 
future development. 

I am pleased to note that discussion along 
similar lines is planned for the American 
Merchant Marine Conference and the annual 
convention of the Propeller Club of the 
United S-.atea In October Serious consid¬ 
eration of the future role of American ship¬ 
ping by Informed groups such as yours will 
contribute materially to the final determi¬ 
nation of our maritime requirements. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S Truman. 


A Plain Citizen Comments on Uncle Sam’s 
Role as Relief Agent for the World 

EXTENSION OP REMARigS 

OF ^ 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are now in the midst of a special session 
of Congress, called for the purpose of 
relieving the starving people of Europe 
and curbing the Inflationary trend that 
threatens the economy of our Nation. 

A large number of the folks back home 
find it difficult to understand why so 
much emphasis is applied to the prob¬ 
lems of Europe, while underprivileged 
Americans are ignored completely. 

In the following letter, appearing in a 
recent issue of the Cleaifleld (Pa.) 
Progress, the writer, Mr. William Mc- 
Monigal, Madera, Pa., expresses the 
views of thousands of American citizens 
who are in dire need for assistance in an 
endeavor to keep body and soul together. 

If America Is expected to assume the 
responsibility for the problems of the 
world, we had better strengthen our¬ 
selves by first giving attention to our own 
problems. 

Mr. McMonigal’s letter is as follows: 

letter to the editor 

Madeba. 

Dear Sir. I thought 1 would write a few 
lines to the Progress in regards to our old-age 
pension. I am like the late Will Rogers I 
don’t know anything except what I see in the 
papers. 

First, I see where our Congressmen had to 
have a 60-peicent Increase in wages to moke 
ends meet Now, I don’t believe any such 
story, for I read where their Sergeant at 
Arms put their surplus cash away for safe¬ 
keeping. He had $125,000 in his hands and 
they can’t get It now, when they want It. If 
It took all their wages to make ends meet, 
where did they get this $126,000? 

Then, I see where they put a man by the 
name of Russell in under $100,000 bond. 
That bond is alright for the Congressmen, 
but it is only another burden on the tox- 
payer, as they will Insure him through a 
Government bank, and if that man defaults, 
then, of course, the bank will have to make 
good. Then they will tax the people all 
over again to raise that money, so I can't see 
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wbere that $100,000 bond la anything but a 
eurse to the public. 

Z also see where one Congressman from 
New YorK wanted to bar the Townsend paper 
from the mall. If 1 was In his place, I wovild 
be like the man that my friend and I met 
when we were out on the road a few years 
ago. This man was shearing sheep and he 
started at the hind end. My friend said, “1 
thought they always started at the head to 
shear sheep " "Well,’* he said, "I used to, but 
since Cleveland took the tariff off the wool. I 
am r homed to look a sheep In the face " 
If I was In this Congressman’s place, when 
I come home from Congress. I would be 
ashamed to look an old man In the lace, let 
alone sending this man back to Congress 

Now Congress is about to adjourn without 
doing anything for the old people. One Con¬ 
gressman says it takes a long time to get a 
bill through Congress. It didn’t take long 
to got a bill through to raise the Congress- 
man’B salary 60 percent. It went through In 
less time than it takes to tell It It makes 
an old man sick when he reads about all these 
large appropriations to all the foreign lands 
and let the old people out In the cold It 
looks to me like Oongresi. thought they had 
the old people down where they can’t help 
themselves and where they Just have to take 
what they can't use down there. 

The labor can strike and get something out 
of It. It looks like they want the old people 
to strike You do not need to worry, the old 
people will always bo with you The Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congress voted the old people a 
$5 raise and sent It to the State, and they 
kept It all but $1 80. Why didn't they send 
It to the old people direct? It should be 
given direct to the people, for If they ever 
got It In Harrisburg that la the last of It 

I sec where our President wants $25,000,- 
000 appropriation to got the Communists off 
the Government’s pay roll. I believe in that, 
but they need to clean house at home first. 
If they send all that money over to these for¬ 
eign countries, then send a Communist over 
to dlstiltaute the money around, we all know 
he will favor his own class of people That 
Is only creating more Communists, both here 
and abroad I figure It la those people we 
have here that Is taking up these foreign 
loans, who are our Communists In this 
country 

I also see where our good Governor has 
granted $100 per month to our Senators and 
a good, substantial raise to all Judges of the 
supieme court, down to the echoul teachere 
who get from $200 to $1,000 per year I ad¬ 
mit they need good people for those jobs, 
but we also need good people to raise those 
teachers and officers. If it costs them so 
much to live there, why don't they stay at 
home? Why do they run after the old people 
to vote for them? Altci they get the old 
man’s vote and tax. that Ic all they want 
with him until the next election and tax 
collection comes around. 

All officers In our Government are not In¬ 
cluded in this statement as wc have some 
very good officers In the Government that I 
think really want to do something for the old 
people but they have too much opposition. 
They allow the old people to earn $1 to help 
out but our Congressmen wanted and got 
$5,000 to help out and our State Senators 
wanted $10 a day but got $100 a month I 
have to get along on 69 cents a day and pay 
taxes to help keep up their fat salaries A 
great many will make you all kinds of prom¬ 
ises before election but they never had any 
Intention of fulfilling them A good many of 
them would like to turn the old people out 
like an old horse or dog. 

A question I would like to have answered 
If I can find any one in Congress, or out. that 
can or will answer It. If they do happen to 
give the old people and school teachers a 
couple of dollars a month increase they go 
to a lot of pains to explain to the people 
through the papers what It will cost the tax¬ 
payers to loot the bill, but why don’t they 


explain to the people what It will cost the 
taxpayers to pay those Congressmen each 
$416 and better per month; besides all the 
other Federal employees? 

1 think I have paid taxes as long as any 
man down there, If not longer If I haven't, 
they are too old to be in Congress I have 
paid taxes for 68 yearn. I am Just about 80 
years old. My pension started In 1939 at 
$19 80 and now It la $20 70 We get groceries 
here that cost 4 or 5 times as much as they 
did in 1939. I see where they ask the people 
to have meatless days, and where you are to 
eat one slice of bread Instead of three. I 
haven’t been to but one movie in 60 years for 
when I get that much money I always find 
that I need It worse to pay taxes 

I think Dr. Townsend has the only honor¬ 
able pension plan they ever had During 
the war they asked the old people to hold off 
until after the war was over, which was 2 
years ago. 

It looks like they want us to wait until 
they get another one started They want us 
to save all the food to send over to those 
other countries when they are sending stuff 
from there over here. When we go to tlie 
store for meat, they ask us to always pick a 
cheap cut of meat. 

I guess that is to leave the choice cuts for 
them to send to other countries. Do they 
think we are not fit to have a good piece of 
meat. It looks to me like they want to feed 
these others up to get them ready for an¬ 
other war. I talked to a Jew the other day 
who had goods In his truck that were shipped 
from England and Portugal. 

The miners are a class of people which 1 
think needs ns good a living as there Is I 
followed the business for 25 years and I know 
what they have to contend with There are 
a lot of people who run the miner down when 
they really don’t know what a miner looks 
like I heard one person ask, What Is a 
miner? He asked what be looked like and 
If he eats hay 

I don’t want to offend anyone, but I have 
had several letters from Congressmen after 
they went In office asking mo to let them 
know what the country needed, so I am try¬ 
ing my best to explain It to them The most 
needed Is to take care of our people at home 
first and to pass the Townsend pension plan 
without any more fooling about It. I think 
the Townsend people have Just ns smart 
people among them as there are down In 
Congress, but there are too many people 
against them 

They want to saddle n sales tax on the poor 
people to make them poorer than ever. 

I see where the salea tax was defeated In 
Oregon 

That Is what will happen to It In this 
State if It ever comes to a vote When you 
plan for these high salaried people, don’t for¬ 
get my 69 cents a day, minus taxes So 
many people talk about Dr. Townsend want¬ 
ing $200 per month for the old people. 

That Is po.sttively untrue It Is a 3 per¬ 
cent grosb Income and whatevei that makes 
each month to divide It among them 

William McMomoAi,. 


Don’t Give Up the Ships 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 

or NSW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 
Mr, LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, there 
are now pending-in both the House and 
In the Senate bills which, If enacted into 
law, would turn over to foreign nations 
on what would amount to a **loan basis” 


a substantial number of our war-buJIfc 
merchant ships. These vessels would be 
used to haul relief cargoes, on the as¬ 
sumption that they would save the 
American taxpayer a certain small finan¬ 
cial burden by their use of cheap, 
foreign crews. Little thought seems to 
have been given to the effects such pro¬ 
posed legislation would have upon our 
maritime labor employment, and of the 
more serious consequences upon the in¬ 
ternational competitive situation. 

Another proposal, more recent, is the 
request of 16 foreign nations to have the 
United States supply them with mate¬ 
rials and money with which to build new 
merchant ships. In addition, they de¬ 
sire us to sell to them more of our sur¬ 
plus merchant vessels at the favorable 
terms of the Ship Sales Act, and with 
money we are asked to supply. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to the re¬ 
quests of the 16 foreign nations. If Con¬ 
gress should see fit to accept these re¬ 
quests, It would mean that, in the aggre¬ 
gate, these foreign nations by 1951 would 
possess nearly 7,500,000 more tons of 
merchant ships than they owned and op¬ 
erated In 1938, 

We have not only the right, but the 
duty to examine these carefully. The 
Important fact to remember is that all 
of these proposals are at the expense 
of the American merchant marine. 

Add to these proposals a few alarming 
facts: 

First We are in desperate need of 
balancing our own present merchant 
fleet. We desperately need suitable pas¬ 
senger and pasisenger-cargo combina¬ 
tion vessels, and certain other special 
types of merchant ships 

Second. Our shipbuilding industry, 
that performed so phenomenally during 
the war, Is gradually disintegrating like 
the proverbial house of sand. By next 
spring, unless there is a program of slup 
construction started in the United States, 
there will not be a single American ship 
of any size under construction in the 
Nation 

The recommendations of the Euro¬ 
pean Recovery Plan Transport Commit¬ 
tee show that the 16 foreign nations 
actively plan upon engaging in new-rhip 
construction to the extent of 15 500,000 
deadweight tons It is significant to note 
that included in this proposed giant 
shipbuilding program are a number of 
large pa.ssengcr vessels, contrasted to 
our own position where we have but one 
really first-class passenger liner on the 
North Atlantic and none planned for 
construction. 

Contrast with our present Inadequate 
position, the Caronia, launched October 
30 for the Cunard Line and christened by 
Princess Elizabeth: the new MauretaiHa 
and Parthta, recently placed in service by 
the British; the new Willem Ruys for 
Rotterdam Lloyd Line accommodating 
842 passengers; and the two new Castle 
liners of British shipowners, the Pretoria 
Castle and the Edinburgh CaUlc, each 
over 28,000 tons. Whei e is the Ameilcan 
flag in the passenger service on the North 
Atlantic? 

In addition to the 16 500,000 tons of 
new construction, the IS nations feel that 
the United States should sell at favorable 
terms, with money we are supposed to 
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supply, some 300-400 of our war-built 
merchant ships. There is not the slight¬ 
est doubt that these nations are planning 
new. modern merchant fleets, in the ag* 
gregate greater than they had in 1939, at 
the expense of our own American mer¬ 
chant marine. By our own Government 
estimates, during the next 4 years our 
own fleet, even by the rosiest estimates, 
will be almost back to the position it 
occupied in 1938. And at that time, we 
were carrying less than 30 percent of our 
own foreign U’ade. 

There is no logic, reason, or justifica¬ 
tion to increase foreign merchant fleets 
above their 1938 level at the expense and 
jeopardy of our own, and thus m an act 
of overgenerosity imperil our national 
security 

The Harriman report which will be 
submitted to Congress, agrees with the 
American shipping industry estimates, 
that the possible savings to be made by 
transferring our vessels to foreign regis¬ 
try would be only a small fraction of the 
estimate of required dollar tonnage as 
embodied in the report on the European 
recovery plan. To quote from the Har¬ 
riman report: 

The limited financial savings (which would 
accrue by transferring our vessels to the 10 
forelpn nations) are not sufficient to Justify 
the drain on United States resources for na¬ 
tional defense which such transfers would 
Involve 

Moreover, the Harriman report fur¬ 
ther emphasizes a discontinuance of fur¬ 
ther sales of our dry-cargo ships abroad: 

When such sales, instead of substituting 
for foreign construction, will merely add to 
the foreseeable future suiplus of tonnage. 
The United States needs an active merchant 
marine for national defense, ond we must 
not create conditions In which that merchant 
marine cannot survive 

Mr Speaker, I doubt if there is a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress who is adverse to help¬ 
ing the European nations to help them- 
selve.s to recovery and to their rightful 
places in the scheme of world affairs 
Americans have always been known for 
their sportsmanship and for helping 
those who have been knocked down and 
trodden upon. I do not feel, however, 
that we should attempt to elevate these 
foreign nations above our own position, 
and particularly at the expense of our 
own national security. 

In certain parts of our country, Amer¬ 
ican seamen and officers even now are 
available in greater supply than there are 
ships to employ them. It would be sense¬ 
less to contribute even further to un¬ 
employment of our maritime labor by 
turning over more of our vessels to for¬ 
eign nations on the premise that by car¬ 
rying relief cargoes with low-wage for¬ 
eign crews the American taxpayer would 
be saved small amounts of money 

However, after such vessels were 
turned over to foreign nations, what 
guaranty would there be that they would 
be returned to the United States when 
the relief cargo movement had ceased? 
What guaranty would there be that they 
would not later fall into the hands of 
foreign governments professing a differ¬ 
ent ideology than our own? What guar¬ 
anty is there that if vessels were turned 
over to foreign nations that they might 
not add further—^wlth their low-paid 


crews—to the competition which will and 
Is now facing American shipping? 

I seem to recollect that we turned over 
a considerable number of our ships to the 
Russians during the war, and thus far 
we have not received even a reply to our 
inquiries as to wlia- has become of them. 
We have Just received a report that one 
such Liberty vessel has been chartered 
by Russia to Swedish shipowners, and 
that our State Department says thi.s is 
legal under the lend-lease agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the proposals ad¬ 
vanced thus far for helping us to dispose 
of our war-built ships have been put for¬ 
ward on the theory that the more ships 
we make available by sale, loan, charter, 
or by gift, the more dollars European 
nations will earn with which to purchase 
more of our products. Upon examina¬ 
tion, this theory collapses like a toy 
balloon. 

Several weeks ago, the shipping indus¬ 
try analyzed statements that ocean ship¬ 
ping charges paid to United States ship¬ 
owners were a major factor in the ex¬ 
haustion of the American loan to Britain. 
Upon analysis, it was shown that ship¬ 
ping charges paid to American ships by 
Britain amounted to only 2.6 percent of 
the British expenditure for the year end¬ 
ing June 30. 1947 Although there may 
have been some doubts about the indus¬ 
try analysis, these were dissipated when 
Biitaln’s most influential shipping pub¬ 
lication agreed in substance with the 
American analysis 

A similar analysis of the shipping 
aspects of the European recovery plan 
shows that ocean shipping charges which 
would be paid to American shipping 
would actually amount to about 2 per¬ 
cent of the total request for money said 
to be needed by the 16 nations. 

Mr Speaker, if I have been pessimistic, 
it is only that I realize that we now have 
the ships constituting the basis of a 
strong merchant marine We have had 
two .sad experiences. In 1917 and again 
in 1941, to remind us that we simply can¬ 
not permit our national American gen¬ 
erosity to plunge us into a third fateful 
situation in which there will not be the 
time to recreate a strong mci chant fleet. 

Today, the American maritime indus¬ 
try is more closely unified than It has 
been in years. Without that unity, there 
can be no American merchant marine 
worthy of its name: and without a strong 
mei chant maiine, the United Stales can¬ 
not fulfill her obligations in world affairs. 

We can keep the American flag flying 
on all of the high seas if we “don’t give 
up the ships!” 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW VOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. November 25, 1947 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on No¬ 
vember 5, in New York City, the illus¬ 
trious chief executive of the great State 
of New York, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 


delivered an address on the subject of 
foreign aid, which, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I recommend for the 
thoughtful reading and study of my 
colleagues. 

We are faced with one of the most 
Important decisions of all lime. All the 
available Informed opinion of experi¬ 
enced and able public servants should 
be carefully weighed and studied I. like 
many others, approach the problem with 
completely open mind. It seems to me, 
however, that no more Informative, help¬ 
ful, and definite statement on this signifi¬ 
cant subject has been made anywhere 
by any person In high position. 

I am sure I speak for all of my col¬ 
leagues in the House in expressing to 
Governor Dewey our gratitude for giv¬ 
ing us the benefit of the careful study 
he has made and thorough grasp he has 
acquired of world problems, while at the 
same time furnishing the people of the 
State of New York perhaps the most suc¬ 
cessful administration that State has 
ever enjoyed In its long lilstory 

We meet during a period when most rea¬ 
sonable men are concerned for the futuie of 
our domestic oflairs and are genuinely 
troubled as to the proper course of our Na¬ 
tion In foreign affairs 

Internally the Nation Is suffering the cruel 
effects of an infiiitlonary rise In the cost of 
living as o result of the economic ignorance 
of the national administration 

In foieign affairs, from Tehran through 
Yalta to Potsdam and since, we have seen our 
Government giving aid and comfort to Com¬ 
munist conquest In Gcimnny, the indus¬ 
trial heart of Europe, we have applied eco¬ 
nomic policies which have undermined 
recovery in all Europe In the Client, we 
have seen our own Government turn .ignlnst 
our wartime Chinese allies and order them, 
under pain of losing American support, to 
accept into their govcinmeut the very Com¬ 
munists who seek to destroy It. 

Wc have seen reconstruction falter because 
people did not work, cither because they were 
unable from lack of food, or unwilling, for 
lack of anything to buy with the wages they 
earned. We have seen Socialist expeilmcnts 
which we confidently believe to be tragic 
errors but which are the inevitable result of 
fruBtintlon and despair. 

While Europe and China are struggling 
along at a bare subsistence level, their con¬ 
fused peoples tuin fiom one promised remedy 
to another v/lth a rising sense of loneliness 
and desperation. 

SENTIMENT HERE IIF.I.D CONFUSED 

In the face of such a dismaying picture It 
is not unnatural that sentiment In our own 
country should be confused Many thought¬ 
ful people are saying we should withdraw 
from the world They say Europe and China 
are finished and we should not dissipate 
our strength in trying to save them. 

M.->anwhllc. q great pregram Is being pre¬ 
pared for consideration by the Congress to 
help stabilize Europe, while nothing is yet 
proposed concerning China It is very easy 
out of sentiment, to accept uncritically any 
program to aid starving millions of people 
and to help preserve free governments It 
Is equally easy to say we cannot afford any 
program at all on top of our own staggering 
war debt and destructive levels of present in¬ 
come taxes. 

The serious economic and diplomatic 
blunders of the national administration 
make it even more difficult to reach sound 
decisions calmly and without partisanship. 
But I earnestly believe that is our duty. 

Despite the blunders of the administra¬ 
tion. real progress has been made in soma 
directions. The bipartisan foreign policy, 
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Which 1 had the honor to Inaufurate during 
the amniner ot IM4, haa been notaUy 8UO> 
ce«ful where It bae been loilowed. 

Through the dlstlnguMied leadership and 
labors of Senator Asthus H. Vamdcmbiso and 
Mr. John Foster Dullee, we were prerented 
In the early days of the peace from scuttling 
our other frlnads^ as was done hi the case 
of China, and our prestige In the United 
Nations has steadily mounted I do not 
believe this country will evei know the tre¬ 
mendous debt of gratitude it owes to the 
unselfish labors and high patriotism of Sen¬ 
ator VAinmnaas and Mr Dulles. 

It has been well said that we are in a 
cold war. We are In it far the single reason 
we are being attacked by all means short of 
war The attack is by the most violent form 
of propaganda, falsehood, political penetra¬ 
tion and economic sabotage The whole 
system of political and economic fieedom 
for which our country stands is under attack 
by those who would establish a world-wide 
rule of a police state 

This attack Is being burled against us 
by able and purposeftU men who know what 
they want and propose to get it. We need 
to understand their objectives They are 
broadly two* First, to intimidate free govern¬ 
ments evoi ywhere into accepting Soviet 
leadership and. second, to mislead or intim¬ 
idate the American people Into refraining 
from giving aid to those who need it. 

The Soviets believe the way to block our 
policy of restoring economic health to the 
world Is to shout that this policy of ours 
will lead to war Of course, the simple 
truth is that the only risk of war comes 
from the Soviet attempt to estahllah police 
states and dictatorship over people who have 
known and love freedom The surest way to 
avoid wui lb to create a strong and deter¬ 
mined world of free nations. The risk of 
war lb that the Kremlin will repeat the mis¬ 
take of other despots in 1914 and again In 
1939—the mistake of believing that free 
people cannot or will not resist slavery 

COME-BACK HAim WITKOUT HEX.P 

Nevertheless, there is a school of thought 
which says we should leave our friends In 
Europe and Asia to wOTk themselves out of 
the mess alone or in the alternative that 
they are done for anyway Let them try 
communism if they want to and then they 
will come back to free governments But 
the unhappy fact Is that once a Communist 
dictatorship is set up there is no peaceful 
escape. Moreover, after the spiritual and 
ph 3 ^ 1 cal devastation of 6 years of total war 
people cannot easily come beck themselves 
without some help The whole basis of 
Bhtrope’s economy has been dislocated On 
tc^ of that a severe winter and a summer of 
drought have resulted In the worst European 
crop failures in a hundred years In China 
the people are not only hungry but their 
economy is prostrate and they are under 
heavy military attack from the very forces 
into whose hands they were betrayed at 
Yalta 

In my judgment we have no choice today 
whether or not to act In this emergency. It 
Is unthinkable that, after a successful war 
at staggering cost in blood and resources, we 
should now stop and surrender the fruits of 
victory. We wUl be doing just that if we 
permit the free nations to fall Into economic 
chaos and then under Soviet control. 

Our only choice is whether we act eflee- 
lively or stupidly as we have in the past; 
whether we act In time or too late and. 
finally, whether we show our determination 
to succeed and hospire those we aid to the 
same determination. 

I cannot say that we are bound to succeed. 
We cannot be positive that the further money 
spent will not be wasted. The Busslans are 
confidently counting on our failure. They 
believe that theh great allies, misery and 


starvation, will bring Conununist revolutions 
the world over. That Is why they are op¬ 
posing us so violently in the United Nations 
That is why they oppose every effort to re¬ 
store economic health and well-being to the 
free nations. They also hope that we are 
going to bun^ the Job of using our re¬ 
sources. which are not unlimited, and thus 
bring on inflation followed by depression 
here at home. 

All these are ponible, but as reasonable 
men, we must make up our minds which 
course is most likely to succeed and then 
follow that course with a degree of perse¬ 
verance and skill we have not yet shown 

BOLKOI AfUmST UNITES STATES UXU) POSSIBLE 

Chily the quickest look at the alternative 
gives a ghastly picture. If, as a mere 140,- 
000.000 people, we found ourselves in the 
midst of a conquered world, from France to 
China, we should find more than a billion 
people in an armed camp under the control 
of an aggressive dictatorship arrayed against 
us. In terms of dollars, such a condition 
would cost iu in national defense alone a 
great deal mure than any program of aid to 
Europe, and it would cost us that annually 
for years to come In terms of living stand¬ 
ards, we should sink to a level not seen by 
any living person in this country In terms 
of our liberties. 1 find it dimcult to see how 
we could avoid a degree of economic control 
which would cut the very heart out of our 
system. 

We have only one choice and that is wisely 
to aid those who stand with us in the world in 
the hope that they will rise again as bul¬ 
warks of the institution of human freedom. 

There are even mure problems In deter¬ 
mining the nature of such a program as in de¬ 
termining its wisdesn. It has been suggested 
that vire should not lielp any notion which has 
nationalized any Industry. 

Such a policy would. 1 think, be very un¬ 
wise There are two worlds today. That is 
enough. In fact. It is one too many. We 
should not adopt a course which would cre¬ 
ate three worlds. In the free world, economic 
systems are not all alike We do not share 
the Sodaiist ideas prevailing in some nations 
and we believe some of their programs to be 
affirmatively dangdoms to the welfare of their 
people I am sure in my own mind that if 
those nations would restore Initiative and 
free enterprise their progrese would be im¬ 
mediately accelerated But we shall not 
achieve that result by lecturing from afar or 
withholding aid if they do not change their 
practices Bu long as human liberty is main¬ 
tained as a principal objective of a govern¬ 
ment that government is our friend 

In a task as immense as this, we should 
find out to the best of our ability what needs 
to be done and then, learning from the errors 
of the past, chart a course which has a maxi¬ 
mum chance of success We have seen plenty 
of errors In the 2^ years since the end of 
the war with Germany the United States has 
provided around $ 2 O, 0 OO, 00 OD 00 in assistance 
to foreign nations Much of this has been 
handled In the meet incompetent manner. 
Much has been so distributed that the So¬ 
viet got credit for it. Our motives have 
been suspected and our purposes grossly 
maligned. What is most Important we have 
not succeeded. 

Foreign borrowers have been allowed to 
use some of the money we have advanced to 
compete with each other in our domestic 
markets to purchase commodities In short 
supply. This has helped further to create 
spe^atlon and price inflation. 

DELAT ON RUHB ACTION CITED 

Our Government has also failed to en¬ 
courage initiative and enterprise. The Rtihr 
Is a consplcuoas example. For some time 
past we have shared a direct responsibility 
In the Ruhr and for a Icmg time we have had 


a great opportunity If we had only selaed 
it As far back as the summer of 1944 I 
urged that an international status be worked 
out for the Ruhr so It could never become 
the mainspring of a new. waillke Germany 
but could. Instead, start promptly to aerve, 
without menacing, the free people of Europe. 
For 21/4 yean we have failed to do that Job 
So the American taxpayers will this winter 
supply coal and steel which ought to come 
Irom the Ruhr. 

For our own sake and for the sake of the 
world, It Is imperative that we avoid the 
blunders of the past. This will take hard 
thinking and straightforward action, and 
both are long overdue. First, as to the aid 
which ie given to prevent starvation, this 
should not take the form loans repayable 
in dollan and we know of no means of im¬ 
porting 8 UfDM:lent goods from Burope to re¬ 
pay ourselves without demoralizing both the 
European and American economies. 

The governments which receive our aid 
however, should not be allowed to sell Uxe 
food and then use the proceeds for furtlier 
deficit financing Those iKoceeds should be 
used to develop the productive resources ol 
the nations so as more speedily to make 
them self-supporting They should also be 
used to develop new productive resources oul 
of which might later come the means of at 
least partial leturn on our investment 
through acquiring Important strategic ma¬ 
terials needed in our own defense 
On the second, or reconstruction, aspect 
of our aid, we can legitimately regard the 
money advanced as a straight loan But it 
should be mode for business purposes and 
not left, ns during the last 3»/4 years in the 
hands of social planners who do not know 
a loom from n com busker 
It is time we prot businessmen into a busi¬ 
ness Job It would seem reasonable that the 
men who built the greatest productive plant 
in the world should be called on to 
Much of the best work being done In Euroi^! 
today is by the American manufacturers who 
have plants in Europe and are speeding their 
own rehabtlttatlon One motor company 
nlone has tiurned out since the w'ar more 
than 250,000 cars and trucks In Europe and 
in one nation It recently made Its fifty thou¬ 
sandth postwar farm tractoi 
We shall want to make really certain for 
once, that the aid we provide Is not wasted 
To provide firm and continuing management 
1 should like to see the entire program closelv 
supervised by a special authority created foi 
that specific purpose This authority should 
be under the direction of a genuinely bi¬ 
partisan board The chairman should be an 
individual of outstanding ability, eriulppcd 
by training and experience to assume the 
enormous responsibilities involved and en¬ 
titled by notation to the full confidence 
of the American people 

POLICY BY CONGRESS ASKFD 
Having provided for a buainesslike admlu- 
iBtratlon of our foreign-aid program, the 
Congress might well adopt a statement ui 
policy which would make our purposes clcui. 
BO clear In fact that nobody could misundci- 
Btand them, not even the men in the Krem¬ 
lin. The Congress could declare it to be a 
basic policy of the Ameiican Nation to assist 
fi eedom-lovlng peoples elsewhere in the 
world who arc ready to work with us to find 
a way back to economic BtabUit 7 Such a 
statement which might well be eudorcet! by 
the leaders of both parties will make it clear 
that the United States has a settled policy 
and the means of carrying it out; that we 
will not suddenly or capriciously abandon 
those in other countries who risk their livc*^ 
to uphold the principles of fiecdoin in the 
face of the menace of a police state 
Having made such a statement of policy 
\,e should then make it clear that we ex¬ 
pect results. Aid should be extended on ft 
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as a prudent person would, In Installments, 
at frequent intervals, depending upon con¬ 
crete demonstration that the aid Is being 
wisely employed for the purposes for which 
it Is intended. This does not mean that we 
need to dictate concerning the Internal af¬ 
fairs of other nations. 

The fact Is that the program of Euro¬ 
pean economic cooperation drawn up by the 
16 nations In response to the suggestion of 
Secretary Marshall contains in broad terms 
solemn commitments on the part of these 
nations progressively to increase their out¬ 
put of food, raw materials, and Industrial 
products, to take rigorous measures to stabi¬ 
lize their finances, to cooperate fully with 
one another in a program of mutual help 
and to work as rapidly as possible toward a 
European customs union. Wo may prop¬ 
erly require of these nations that they spell 
out in detail the measures they will under¬ 
take to achieve these major objectives 

Having done so, we should firmly Insist 
that they adhere to the program they them¬ 
selves have formulated and that they dem¬ 
onstrate, country by country, a consistent 
and effective pursuit of those broad goals as 
a prerequisite to continued assistance. 

The committees of Congress will soon re¬ 
port their findings By the greatest of good 
fortune, both for our country and for the 
world, we have a Republican Congress. It 
understands the nature of business, and I 
am confident that these able men will bring 
forward a sound program It may well even¬ 
tuate that the election of a Republican Con¬ 
gress last year not only saved the domestic 
affairs of the United States, but it may well 
also save the peace of the world 

WOULD ADVERTISE AMERICA 

I earnestly hope that the story of Ameri¬ 
can achievement can be told at the same 
time that we bring American aid It cannot 
be told, as in the past, by shipping around 
the world modernistic paintings done by 
Communists at the expense of the American 
Government It can be told by the concrete 
demonstration that human freedom and free 
enterprise go hand in hand Neither can 
succeed or survive without the other When 
they are teamed together, they can bring 
elsewhere the freedom and economic achieve¬ 
ment they have brought to us. 

To help others make the choice wisely be¬ 
tween freedom and slavery we should tell 
our story to the world. It is a great, an al¬ 
most unbelievable, story 1 am very tired of 
hearing our success attributed solely to our 
great resources The truth Is that our suc¬ 
cess is due to the American system of politi¬ 
cal liberty and competitive free enterprise 
which has proved to be the most efficient 
productive system In the world. It Is that 
system which gives to the average man the 
highest rewards In improved living stand¬ 
ards, Increased leisure, and growing economic 
security 

In this time of world crisis we can demon¬ 
strate that the American system has suc¬ 
ceeded. This success alone Is a complete 
answer to the advocates of a return to the 
ancient systems of dictatorship and slavery. 
It Is an answer in material terms—the only 
language they can understand. But what 
they cannot understand is that we would 
surrender all our material success and live 
on their own abysmal standards before we 
would surrender what Is much more pre¬ 
cious—the liberty which God has given us. 
We know that the exchange of freedom for 
the security of a police state brings only 
misery. We know that the spiritual liberty 
of the individual is the most precious thing 
on earth. 

I am confident that the America we love 
will move forward, secure In the knowledge 
that It is the greatest nation on earth be- 
oatisa it is generous, because it is free, and 
because it represents the whole cause of free¬ 
dom on earth today. 


European Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP ftEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following radio 
address on the subject of European Aid, 
delivered this morning over Station WOL 
of the Mutual network by Mr. George 
E Reedy: 

Opposition to the Marshall plan has be¬ 
come Increasingly vocal during the past few 
days It is based, primarily, on the thought 
that the high cost of living would drop were 
buying for foreign aid cut out of the economic 
picture. 

That theme, which at first was brought 
out only occasionally, has become the focal 
point of attack upon the entire program. 
There are indications that it may be effective 
If that is the case, the administration has 
only itself to blame 

For months the President and his advisers 
claimed that foreign aid had nothing to do 
with the current wave of high prices They 
said that the amounts involved were too little 
to have a serious effect on inflation 

Little by little evidence mounted that tore 
this claim completely to pieces Finally, 
when Mr. Truman appeared before Congress 
to ask for foreign aid, he let the cat out of 
the bag. He conceded that It involved ex¬ 
traordinary risks of Inflation 

In fact, the President said It was so 
dangerous that he asked for equally extraor- 
dinaiy powers to try and keep prices down 
All of a sudden the legislators were told that 
foreign aid meant a restoration of price 
controls and Imposition of wage controls 

The reaction was Immediate. Up to that 
point Congress, along with most of the 
country, had been considering foreign aid 
as merely an evidence of American gener¬ 
osity They had not realized that It would 
Involve genuine sacrifices on our part 

In this respect, the administration had 
fallen down In its Job of leading the coun¬ 
try They should have been prepared for 
this revelation They should have been told 
that It would mean doing without many 
things that Americans are used to having 

The whole Issue could then have been 
placed on the level where It belongs Ameri¬ 
cans would have been faced with the clear 
choice of making sacrifices to help the hungry 
abroad or pulling out of the picture and 
letting the Communists overrun Europe 

Once this had been made plain, the ad¬ 
ministration would have been In a far better 
position to sell Its case A democracy can 
always arrive at an Intelligent decision once 
the facts are known But too many people 
assume It Is unsafe to tell all the facts. 

Now It must do the ground work that 
should have been done months ago Fur¬ 
thermore, It must do It among legislators 
who have the feeling they were sold. They 
had been given the impression that nothing 
was involved except voting funds to Europe. 

This has long been the curse of American 
politics. Generations of politicians have 
been raised on the principle that It Is Uhsafe 
to tell unpleasant facts. As a result, when 
the facts arise, the electorate Is unprepared 
to meet them 

Too much of the debate on the Marshall 
plan has centered around the issue of 
whether It does or does not Involve sacri¬ 
fices. That should have been taken for 
granted. The real issue has been—and Is 
now—whether those sacrifices are Justified. 

On that basis, proponents of the program 
would not now find themselves in a false 


position. They would be debating the case 
on Its merits Instead of arguing side issues. 
They will have to do that over and over 
again In the next few months 
The President’s address to Congress on 
the opening day of this session was a master¬ 
piece of political maneuvering. But Its 
timing its unexpectedness, and Its Inner- 
meanings may have done more to Jeopardize 
foreign aid than anything else. 


Eating Planned Economy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of November 
9, 1947: 

EATING PLANNED ECONOMY 

Once upon a time there was a Nation 
known as the United States It was the 
richest Nation in the world, being blessed 
with abundance of fertile lands and natural 
resources of all sorts The people had more 
food and clothes and other things than In 
any other country In fact. It was generally 
recognized as the most prosperous Nation 
that had ever grown up In that place called 
the world 

It came to pass, In the course of tumul¬ 
tuous events, that other nations (In that 
same world), some of which were friends 
and allies, and others former enemies, were 
hard pressed Hunger and poverty beset 
these other peoples, and they turned to their 
rich neighbor for succor 

The inhabitants of the United States were 
distinguished for generosity and humanitar¬ 
ian Instincts As no other nation had ever 
done before, the United States dispatched 
food to hungry peoples 

Throughout the great farmlands of the 
United States were flocks of chickens and 
turkeys such as the world had never seen. 
Then It came about, as winter was appicach¬ 
ing and the hardships of the less fortunate 
peoples were becoming most acute, the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States adopted a plan 
to assist the workings of nature 

The people of the United States were for¬ 
bidden to eat poultry, which they possessed 
in abundance, on Thursdays As we have 
said, this order was devised with the ap¬ 
proach of winter 

Now winter Is the time when poultry rais¬ 
ers reduce their flocks by selling them to 
people to eat If they were not sold, the 
farmers would have no choice but to feed 
them grains, which were urgently needed by 
the hungry peoples 

The people of the United States, therefore, 
could no longer eat fowl according to their 
custom and turned to other foods. Supplies 
of poultry, as a result. Increased on the farms 
and consumed grain Supplies ready for the 
market piled up In refrigeration storage 
warehouses 

Thus it came to pass that more grain was 
being consumed on the farms, poultry farm¬ 
ers faced financial hardships and poultry 
prices began to fall. And what Is more re¬ 
markable. the Government which by Its own 
acts created the break In prices was commit¬ 
ted by law to buy poultry to raise prices 
again The people, therefore, were buying 
chickens while forbidden to eat them. 

When great confusion and public discon¬ 
tent brought about a change In this policy 
and the people again were permitted to eat 
their flocks, the Government directed that 
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the fanners should in the future raise fewer 
chickens and turkeys so that thefe would be 
less for the people of the United States to 
eat and to give away. Thus the Govern¬ 
ment next turned to the creation of scarcity, 
although It was well known that scarcity 
would raise prices while diminishing the sup¬ 
plies of food for everybody 
This process acquired the name of planned 
economy, which some people—^the world al¬ 
ways was a strange place—preferred to food 
The event Just related occurred in the 
year 1M7 


The Tragedy of All World Tragedies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent. I include in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared In the October issue of 
Today's World- 

THE TEACEDY OF AU. WORLD TRAGEDIES 

(By Hamilton Pish) 

In conformity with the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Today's World of daring to tell the 
truth—we denounce the ghastly use of the 
atomic bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki as 
having been the most colossal blunder verg¬ 
ing on criminal folly ever pei petrated by 
high offlclals of the United States 
This Is not rash or snap Judgment on our 
part, but Is the result of patient research. 
Investigations, and careful reading of the 
reasons presented by the offlclals who were 
largely responsible for Its use These top 
offlclals are President Harry S Truman, for¬ 
mer Secretary of War Henry L Stlmson. and 
Chief of Staff George C Marshall May the 
Lord have mercy on their souls, for future 
historians of atomic warfare, If there are 
any left, will have none 

Its frightful. Immoral, and lethal reper¬ 
cussions are of such a character and magni¬ 
tude that it mav be years before the awful 
plight into which we recklessly plunged the 
entire world. Including America, will bo fully 
realized It has ali'eady been condemned by 
the Vatican and by most church leaders In 
England and by many in the United States 
What a tragedy it Is that America, hitherto 
the greatest moral and humanitarian force 
ever known, should have unleashed this dia¬ 
bolical and deadly weapon upon hundreds of 
thousands of women and children In two 
Japanese cities totally unable to protect 
themselves Overnight we sacrificed our 
moral leadership of the world by using this 
infernal monster of death and destruction 
It would have been far better for the hap¬ 
piness and security oi the world that the 
atomic bomb had never been Invented The 
military use of this devastating weapon and 
the consequent unleashing of a concen¬ 
trated hell on earth is far more important 
and vital both in history, to our own des¬ 
tiny and that of the entire world, than the 
winning of World War II. Today’s World 
insists that we should not have used this in¬ 
fernal machine It was not warranted by 
military necessity If It were a military ne¬ 
cessity, then no fair-minded person would 
have blamed us if we had used the atomic 
bomb against Japanese warships or against 
a naval station of 100 men on some small 
island outside of Tokyo Bay as a token of 
the destructiveness of this new lethal in¬ 
vention. Certainly we should have used it 
in defense of our own shores in case of in- 
TflBlon. To have used A-bombs on teem¬ 


ing Japanese cities without warning at the 
conclusion of a victorious war raises both a 
moral and military issue This magazine 
desires to commend former Under Secretary 
of the Navy Ralph A Bard for opposing the 
use of the atomic bomba without prior 
warning. 

On August 6,1045, at Hiroshima we burned 
women and children alive wlthuut warning 
It was a momentous day In the history of 
the world, perpetrating the war’s greatest 
atrocity and marking the advent of the 
destructive atomic age which may eventually 
black out c>lvlllzatlon 

President Truman recently alibied his re¬ 
sponsibility for the military use of the 
atomic bombs by claiming it saved the lives 
of 200,000 American soldiers That state¬ 
ment does not conform with historical facts 
The knock-out punch to the Truman-Siim- 
son claim of saving American lives by the 
military use of the atomic bomb was deliv¬ 
ered by none other than Admiral Chester 
W Nlmllz, commander of our Paclfle Fleet 
Ho told a news conference at his welcome- 
home reception at the Nation’s Capital 

*T think the end would have been the same 
without the atom bomb and Russia’s entry 
Into the war, but it would have taken longer 

Asked If he believed the surrender also 
would have come before an Invasion, he gave 
an affirmative reply He Is also quoted as 
saying 

“The atomic bomb did not win the war 
against Japan The Japanese had, In fact, 
already sued for peace before the atomic age 
was announced to the world at Hiroshima and 
befoie the Russian entry Into the war 
* • • The atomic bomb played no de¬ 

cisive pmt from the military standpoint in 
the del eat of Japan ” 

If Admiral Nlmltz Is right and he was the 
highest authority on the condition of Japan 
to continue the war, then the use of the 
atomic bomb was a ghastly tragedy 

Maj Geu Curtis E Lemoy who directed the 
B-29 superfortresses bombing Japan said, 
“the atomic bomb had nothing to do with the 
end of the war” The fact is our large 
bombers were unloading thcli missiles almost 
at will. 

What price the atomic bomb’’ What pilcc 
Russian participation? Tlie highest Navy 
uud Air Force gcneiuls claim Japan was al¬ 
ready defeated and had virtually no navy 
or oil force to fight with Othcis slate on 
reliable authority that Japan had alieady 
ofiered unconditional surrendci terms 

General MacArthur submitted Japane.se 
peace terms of virtually unconditional sui- 
rendei months before the Russians had re¬ 
ceived equivalent terms fiom the Japs about 
which we knew It was bad enough sui- 
lenderlng oui moral leadeishlp to experiment 
with, not one but two. atom bombs when a 
small token bomb would have sufficed But 
far beyond the loss of moral leadership Is 
the Incalculable military harm It has dune 
to us Beloie the tragic use of these chead- 
lul weapons, the United States was InvliiLible 
against attack from any one nation or all 
nations combined We had by far the great¬ 
est Navy and Air Force in the world and a 
huge and efficient Army We were Just wind¬ 
ing up a victorious war against Japan, the last 
of the Axis powers. We i ightly feared no na¬ 
tion or group of nations 

The moment we unleashed the atom bomb 
and let the rest of the world know its ter¬ 
rible destructiven^, we lost our position 
of impregnability and became naked and de¬ 
fenseless to attack by the first nation that 
solves the secrets of this infernal invention. 
America is now at the mercy of fanatics, 
saboteurs and enemies from within and 
without The truth is. the atom bomb has 
boomeranged on us the richest, the most 
powerful and the most peaceful nation in 
the history of the world. There is no known 
defense against it. Wo already live in leur 
of our own devastating invention and will 


become more and more fearful of being 
atomized by sudden attack without declara¬ 
tion of war It would be the retribution of 
Justice as we recklessly started it. That is 
why the unnecessary, unwarranted and 
stupid use of the two A-bombs against Japan 
amounts almost to criminal folly and cer¬ 
tainly constitutes one of the greatest atroc¬ 
ities of the war to the Japs, to ourselves, 
and to the rest of the world 

This editorial Is not designed to be a de¬ 
tailed answer to the recent article by Henry 
L Stlmson in Harper’s Magazine, in which 
the former Secretary of War stated, “The 
ultimate responsibility for the recommenda¬ 
tion to the President (Truman) tested upon 
me. and I have no desire to veil it ’’ I'he 
record shows clearly that surrender on iden¬ 
tically the same terms could have been ton- 
Kumniated without committing this abomi¬ 
nation of desolation against humanity or 
letting hell loove on caith to terrorize and 
maybe exterminate not only Americans but 
mankind 

'lodavf world us a result of the Hirobhim.i 
crime against civilization belongs to the 
atomic age. It Is part and parcel of our dniu 
life We cannot affoid to Ignoie It 
other issues pale besides It and aic of little 
Lonsequence 

Mature and second Judgment has alie.idy 
begun to condemn those responsible for un¬ 
leashing this fiendish weapon that may de¬ 
stroy America and even life In the world Our 
cities can now be turned Into dust In the 
twinkling of an e\e Governments are in¬ 
stituted among men to preseivo life and pro¬ 
mote happiness. Bigger A-bombs may w'cll 
mean mass destruction in which case there 
will be no need for Government Itself It is 
difficult to think in terms of war atrocities 
.ind war criminal trials if one-half of what 
lb said about the A-bomb Is true It all seems 
BO shocking and futile 

Br*g Gen Bonner Fellers, In charge of psy¬ 
chological warlare against Japan, for a year 
military secretary to General MacArthur and 
later Secretaiy General to the Allied Coun¬ 
cil, refutes Secretary Stlmson s claim that the 
atomic bomb ended the war In an article 
entitled “Hlrohlto’s Stiuggle to Surrender’m 
Foreign Service Magazine, General Peliers de¬ 
scribed in detail how “the .U. S S R re¬ 
peatedly smolheied Japanese ovcituies foi 
jicaco with the Allies fur 6 months beioir 
Japan’s suireudcr ’’ 

He points out tliat “the Exniierors peison- 
al decision to suilender and his first attempt 
1o obtain Russian mediation truce back to 
February 14, 1046, alter Gencial MucAithui s 
loiceb entered Manila ’’ 

The American Government knew about 
thc.se overtuies loi peace and “weic by 
formei President Hoovei that Suzuki’s 
iPucifist-madc Prime Ministei) appointnient 
meant the Japanese were ready to capitulate, 
fuid in all probability if a tiial balloon were 
sent up which gave them as only concessions 
the pieservulion of the Einpeioi and an ulti¬ 
mate Liberal government oi their own solec- 
tioii, they would submit to every othei le- 
qulrenieiit. Mi. Hoover pointed out also 
that this gave us the opportunity to nialie a 
quick peace wlUiout Rnssian compllcailons, 
as Russia was not at war with Japan I do 
not know what steps the United 3Uiie5 took 
to exploit this favorable opjiortunity iioin 
May to July Obviously, howevei, the atomic 
bomb neither induced the Empeior’s decision 
to surrender nor had any efl^ect on the ulti¬ 
mate outcome of the wai ’’ 

This quotation from General P'ellcis to¬ 
gether with that of Admiral Nimitz, tems to 
pieces the legalistic excuses of Mi .SitnT^iai 
for the flightful blunder In Inaugurating 
atomic warlare when there was no military 
necessity for it 

The Soviet Union continues to insist on 
the light of veto over inspection and conn of 
It would be the height of lolly and criminal 
stupidity to surrendtr the atomic-bomb 
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secrets on any lesser guaranties than pro¬ 
vided In the Baruch plan. 

Today’s World agrees with the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
that we should henceforth retain the atomic 
secrets for our own defense and for the pres¬ 
ervation of world peace and freedom 

Today's World hopes that we will not yield 
to the propaganda of the rabid "one worlders, 
America lasters, and Russia flrsters" who 
want us to share the secrets of the A-bomb 
irrespective of Inspection and control. 

Whenever Soviet Russia turns from aggres¬ 
sion and world revolution to the paths of 
peace and sincere International cooperation, 
then and then only should we agree to out¬ 
law the A-bomb. 


Mailiton and the Constitutioii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 

OF VIRQINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech by 
Hon. J. Vaughan Gary, Member of Con¬ 
gress from Virginia, before the William 
Byrd Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at the tomb of 
James Madison, Montpelier, Va . on Con¬ 
stitution Day. September 17, 1947: 

Madam Regent, alstingulshed guests, 1 am 
deeply sensible of the honor of being invited 
to participate In these exercises, and par¬ 
ticularly to appear in the role of speaker 
for the William Byrd Chapter of the Daugh¬ 
ters of the American Revolution. It Is very 
fitting that we should assemble at this time 
and at Montpelier because today marks the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, and no one contributed more to the 
framing of this historic document than 
James Madison who lived here. 

Madison was born at Port Conway, in King 
George County, Va., on March 16, 1751 He 
studied under private tutors, and graduated 
from Princeton College In 1771 where he re¬ 
mained to study law for 1 year Upon re¬ 
turning to Virginia, he continued the study 
of law, was admitted to the bar, and In 1774 
was elected as a member of the committee of 
safety from Orange County. Having ac¬ 
quired a taste for public life at the early age 
of 23 years he was destined to embark upon a 
public career that brought him the highest 
honors that could be bestowed upon anyone. 

In 1776 Madison was elected as a delegate to 
the Williamsburg Convention, became a 
member of the First General Assembly of 
Virginia the same year, and was unanimously 
elected as a member of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil In 1778 He was a member of the Con¬ 
tinental Congress from 1780 to 1783 and 
again from 1786 to 1788, and at the age of 36 
he served as a member of the Federal Con¬ 
stitutional convention at Philadelphia. 

Madison was elected as a Democrat to the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Congresses 
of the United States, serving from March 4, 
1780 to March 3. .797. He declined a mission 
to Prance, tendered by President Washington 
In 1794, and also the position of Secretary 
of State offered him the same year. In 
1790 he again became a member of the Vir¬ 
ginia General Assembly from Orange County; 
was a presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket in 1800 and voted for Jefferson and 
Burr He was appointed by President Jef¬ 
ferson as Secretary of State on March 6, 


1801, entered upon the duties of that office 
on May 2. and served until March 4, 1809. 
Madison was elected as a Democratic Presi¬ 
dent of the United States; was reelected and 
served from Idarch 4, 1809, to March 8, 1817, 
whereupon he retired to his estate, "Mont¬ 
pelier" However, 12 years later he was re¬ 
called from private life to serve as a delegate 
In the Virginia Constitutional Convention. 
This most distinguished statesman uerved as 
rector of the University of Virginia and visi¬ 
tor to the College of William and Mary He 
died at "Montpelier" on June 28, 1836, at the 
ripe age of 85 years, and his remains are 
Interred here. 

I have given briefly a sketch of the public 
offices held by Madison as evidence of his 
great Intellect and ability, which peculiarly 
fitted him to take such a prominent part In 
the formation of the Constitution under 
which we live and which Gladstone properly 
termed as "the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man " 

The people of the Colonies from their ear¬ 
liest days claimed for themselves and their 
descendants exemption from taxation which 
was not Imposed by their own representatives, 
and as it was not possible for them to be 
represented In the British Parliament, they 
denied the right of that body to tax them, 
and vigorously opposed all such efforts In 
the French and Indian War of 1754-68, which 
was a part of the Seven Years’ War In Europe, 
the American Colonies sided with Great Brit¬ 
ain as their protector, and while Great Brit- 
aln was left with many new colonial posses¬ 
sions all over the world, she was saddled with 
a great debt Great Britain believed that the 
American Colonies should help defray the 
cost of removing the French menace and of 
continued British protection, and as a re¬ 
sult the British Parliament declared that 
"the Colonies and plantations in America 
have been. are. and of right ought to be, 
subordinate unto, and dependent upon, the 
Imperial Crown and Parliament of Great 
Britain," and that the King, with the advice 
and consent of Parliament, "had, hath, and 
of right ought to have full power and au¬ 
thority to make laws and statutes of suffi¬ 
cient force and validity to bind the Colonies 
and people of America * • • In all cases 

whatsoever." 

The assertion of power to tax the Colonies 
met with violent opposition both In England 
and America The distinguished British 
statesman. Lord Chatham, significantly 
pointed out In 1765, in discussing the subject, 
that while British authority over the Colo¬ 
nies was supreme In matters of government 
and legislation, "taxation Is no part of the 
governing or legislative power; taxes are the 
voluntary grant of the people alone.” 

In addition to resistance to "taxation with¬ 
out representation", many grievances were 
held by the American Colonies against Great 
Britain growing out of the economic and 
social life of the Colonies for which the Brit¬ 
ish made no allowance. The Stamp Act Con¬ 
gress which was held In 1765, the boycotting 
of English goods, and the destruction of Im¬ 
ported tea as well as acts to coerce Massachu¬ 
setts Into British obedience were the pre¬ 
liminaries of the war for Independence, and 
led the Colonies to take the first steps which 
resulted In our present Union This was the 
meeting of the First Continental Congress 
which was held In Carpenters' Hall at Phil¬ 
adelphia, on September 5. 1774, the year that 
Madison was elected as a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Safety from Orange County which 
marked his Initial venture Into public life. 

Delegates from all of the colonies, with the 
exception of Georgia, attended the First Con¬ 
tinental Congress, the representation of the 
people being Indirect. A highly Important 
matter was that this meeting, following the 
practice of the Stamp Act Congress, adopted 
the rule of one vote for each colony without 
respect to size, population, or wealth. It Is 
Interesting to note that under our Constitu¬ 


tion each State has two Senators, elected 
without regard to size, population, or wealth. 
However, the equal representation rule often 
impeded congressional action and retarded 
the development of a competent general gov¬ 
ernment. and efforts to continue it almost 
disrupted the Convention of 1787 that draft- 
ed the Constitution. After passing a num¬ 
ber of measures the Congress adjourned on 
October 26, 1774, to meet again If the crisis 
continued. 

The Second Continental Congress met 
again at Philadelphia on May 10, 1775, and 
continued until It was superseded in 1789 by 
the Government organized under the new 
Constitution When this Congress met, hos¬ 
tilities had begun and the Minute Men of 
New England were besieging the British mil¬ 
itary In Boston Independence, national 
standing, confederation, and State rights 
were Joined together speedily. The resolu¬ 
tion of the Virginia Convention at Williams¬ 
burg in 1776, to which Madison was a dele¬ 
gate, instructed the colony’s delegates to 
propose independence. The Virginia Con¬ 
vention also gave assent to "whatever meas¬ 
ures may be thought proper and necessary 
by the Congress • • • Provided, That 

the power of forming government for, and 
the regulation of the Internal concerns of 
each colony, be left to the respective colonial 
legislatures" The resolves Introduced by 
Richard Henry Lee, approved and. In turn, 
adopted by the Continental Congress on July 
2.1776, provided that a plan ol contederation 
be prepaied and transmitted to the respec¬ 
tive colonies for their consideration and 
approbation 

Events of transcendent Importance were 
developing, and after considerable bickering 
the Articles of Confederation *vere finally 
agreed to in 1777 and submitted to the mates 
for ratification, Maryland being the last State 
to ratify the Articles on March 1, 1781 On 
account of this delay practically the whole 
of the American Revolution was fought un¬ 
der a gentlemen's agreement which was by 
no means favorable to efficient opetatlon 
from either a civil or military standpoint 

The Continental Congress undoubtedly was 
not the best Instrument for the task that It 
had to perform Its personnel deteriorated, 
and much time was wasted In unnecessary 
debate upon unimportant matters Its effi¬ 
ciency was Impaired because of the obduracy 
of the State governments, which alone had 
the power to make the laws enacted operable. 

Conditions were not materially Improved 
under the Articles of Confederation, which 
served principally as a foundation upon 
which to build While the Articles contained 
many sound provisions which were later writ¬ 
ten Into the Constitution, the compact gave 
Congress no commercial control and no power 
to raise money. It could only make requisi¬ 
tion on the several States and hope and pray 
that they would respond adequately, which 
the States never did The Congress was 
given control over foreign affairs but had 
no way of making the States obey even treaty 
requirements or provide for the payment of 
the foreign debt. 

Thoughtful men, both In and out of public 
life, were fully aware of the distressful state 
of affairs, and efforts for a better undei stand¬ 
ing and cooperation were sought Virginia 
led In sponsoring corrective measures which 
had direct results On January 21, 1786, the 
Legislature of Virginia, Ignoring entirely the 
requirements of the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion, suggested a general convention of com¬ 
missioners from the several States to study 
the trade of the Union and "consider how far 
a uniform system In their commercial rela¬ 
tions may be necessary to their common in¬ 
terests and their permanent harmony " This 
convention met at Annapolis In September of 
1786. Owing to the limited attendance, very 
little was accomplished except to mdke a re¬ 
port, drafted by Alexander Hamilton, to the 
legislatures of the five States represented in 
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the convention and also to the Congress. 
This report drew attention to the fact that 
the delegates from New Jersey had been in¬ 
structed to consider not only commercial 
regulations but “other important matters** 
necessary to the common Interest and per¬ 
manent harmony of the several States and 
suggested the calling of another convention 
with enlarged powers The report was con¬ 
sidered by the Congress, and on February 21, 
1787, It resolved that such a convention ap¬ 
peared to be the most probable means of 
establishing “a firm national government," 
and that such a convention be held in May 
1787 at Philadelphia “for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration and reporting to Congress and the 
several legislatures such alterations and pro¬ 
visions therein as shall when agreed to in 
Congress and confirmed by the States ren¬ 
der the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
exigencies of Government and the preserva¬ 
tion of the Union.” 

The legislatures of all the States except 
Rhode Island appointed delegates to this 
Convention of 1787. Rhode Island, where 
radicals were In control, Ignored the entire 
proceeding. Washington was by far the 
most outstanding member of the Conven¬ 
tion Madison and Randolph, his fellow 
deputies from Virginia, played, however, 
very active roles while Wythe and Mason, 
older men, added the weight of their knowl¬ 
edge and experience as prominent partici¬ 
pants In earlier affairs. To Madison more 
than to any other deputy public life was 
a profession. His great knowledge of politi¬ 
cal science and his grasp of the most im¬ 
portant problems before the Convention and 
the means by which they coiUd be solved, 
enabled him to become the principal archi¬ 
tect of the Constitution, and rightfully 
earned for him the title of “Father of the 
Constitution ” 

On May 29. 1787, the Convention having 
been organized, Randolph opened the main 
business by Introducing the Virginia plan, 
which had been drafted by Madison and later 
worked up In preliminary meetings of the 
Virginia delegation of seven members It 
provided for apportioned representation, a 
legislature of two houses, the lower house 
elected by the people, the upper one elected 
by the lower The legislature was to have 
all the legislative power of the Continental 
Congress, and also “to legislate in all cases 
to which the separate States are Incompe¬ 
tent, or In which the harmony of the United 
States may be Interrupted by the exercise 
of individual legislation; to negative all laws 
passed by the several States, contravening In 
the opinion of the National Legislature the 
articles of Union; and to call forth the force 
of the Union against any member of the 
Union falling to fulfill Its duty iinder the 
articles thereof ” 

It provided for a national executive and 
a national Judiciary, with a council of re¬ 
vision formed out of them which should 
have a conditional veto on national legisla¬ 
tion and also on the National Legislature's 
negative of State acts Provisions weie made 
for the admission of new States and for 
amendment without the assent of the Na¬ 
tional Legislature. 

This was the germ of the Constitution of 
the United States. For its form It went back 
to practices of colonial and State govern¬ 
ments. for Its powers to the lessons of war¬ 
time and later experiences. It gave the Cen¬ 
tral Government coercive power over the 
State governments, while It guaranteed their 
continued existence. Since no provision was 
made for operation through the State gov¬ 
ernments, it contained the Idea of direct 
action on the people, and the great law of 
the land principle was foreshadowed 
Charles Pinckney also introduced a plan as 
well as Paterson, of New Jersey 

Heated controversy arose between the large 
and small States. On July 2 the Convention 
XCni—App-270 


was deadlocked over giving each State an 
equal vote In the upper House, five States 
voting In the affirmative, five In the negative, 
and one divided. This threatened to dis¬ 
rupt the Convention, but on July 16 a com¬ 
promise was reached on the several plans and 
proposals. Debates, however, continued on 
the Virginia resolutions The 15 original 
resolutions had been expanded Into 23 Since 
these resolutions were largely declarations of 
principles, on July 24 a committee of five, 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, Randolph, of 
Virginia. Gorham, of Massachusetts, Ells¬ 
worth, of Connecticut, and Wilson, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, was selected to draft a detailed Con¬ 
stitution embodying the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples which had thus far been approved. 
The Convention adjourned from July 26 to 
August 6 to await the report of Its committee 
of detail. This committee. In preparing Its 
draft of a Constitution, turned for assist¬ 
ance to the State constitutions, to the Arti¬ 
cles of Confederation, to the various plans 
which had been submitted to the Conven¬ 
tion, and other available material On the 
whole, the report of the committee conformed 
to the resolutions adopted by the Conven¬ 
tion, though on many clauses the members 
of the committee loft the Imprint of their 
individual and collective Judgments In a 
few Instances the committee avowedly exer¬ 
cised considerable discretion. 

Prom August 6 to September 10 the report 
of the committee of detail was discussed, 
section by section, and clause by clause, and 
further compromises were made Toward 
the close of these discus.sions. on September 
8 , another committee of five, William Samuel 
Johnson, of Connecticut, Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton. of New York. Gouverneur Morris, of 
Pennsylvania. James Madison, of Virginia, 
and Rufus King, of Massachusetts, was ap¬ 
pointed "to revise the style of and arrange 
the articles which had been agreed to by the 
House ’’ 

On Wednesday. September 12, the report 
of the committee of style was ordered printed 
for the convenience of the delegates The 
Convention for 3 days compared the report 
with the proceedings of the Convention, The 
Constitution was ordered engrossed on Sat¬ 
urday, September 15. 

The Convention met on Monday. Septem¬ 
ber 17, for Its final session Several of the 
delegates were disappointed In the result. 
A few deemed the new Constitution a mere 
makeshift, a scries of unfortunate com¬ 
promises The advocates of the Constitu¬ 
tion, realizing the impending difficulty of 
obtaining the consent of the States to the 
new instrument of government, were anx¬ 
ious to obtain the unanimous support of 
the delegates from each State It was feared 
that many of the delegates would refuse to 
give their Individual assent to the Consti¬ 
tution Therefore. In order that the action 
of the Convention would appear to be unan¬ 
imous. Gouverneur Morris devised the 
formula "Done In Convention, by the unan¬ 
imous consent of the States present the 17th 
of September • • • In witness whereof 

we have hereunto subscribed our names.” 
Thirty-nine of the forty-two delegates pres¬ 
ent thereupon subscribed to the document. 

The Convention had been called to revise 
the Articles of Confederation, but Instead It 
reported to the Continental Congress a new 
Constitution While the Articles specified 
that no amendment should be effective until 
approved by the legislatures of all the States, 
the Philadelphia Convention suggested that 
the new Constitution should supplant the 
Articles of Confederation when ratified by 
conventions In nine States For these rea¬ 
sons It was feared that the new Constitution 
might arouse opposition In Congress. 

Three members of the Convention. Mad- 
i'=’on, Gorham, and King, were also Members 
r' Congress, and they proceeded at once to 
New Yoik, where Congress was In session, to 


placate the expected opposition. Being 
aware of their vanishing authority. Congress 
on September 28, after some debate, decided 
to submit the Constitution to the States for 
action, and made no recommendation for or 
against adoption. 

Two parties soon developed, one In opposi¬ 
tion and one in support of the Constitution, 
which was debated, criticized, and expounded 
clause by clause Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay wrote a series of commentaries, now 
known as the Federalist Papers, In support 
of the new Instrument of government The 
closeness and bitterness of the struggle over 
ratification and the conferring of additional 
powers on the central government can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

On December 7,1787, Delaware became the 
first State to ratify the new Constitution, 
the vote being unanimous Pennsylvania 
ratified on December 12, 1787, by a vote of 
46 to 23 which was scarcely Indicative of the 
struggle which had taken place In that State. 
New Jersey ratified on December 19, 1787, 
and Georgia on January 2, 1788, the vote in 
both States being imanlmous Connecti¬ 
cut ratified on January 6. 1788, 128 to 40 
On February 6. 1788, Massachusetts, bv a 
narrow margin of 19 votes in a convention 
with a membership of 365, endorsed the new 
Constitution, but recommended that a bill 
of rights be added to protect the States from 
Federal encroachment on Individual liber¬ 
ties. Maryland ratified on April 28, 1788, 
by a vote of 63 to 11. South Carolina rati¬ 
fied on May 23, 1788, yeas 149, nays 73 On 
June 21, 1788, by a vote of 67 to 46 New 
Hampshire became the ninth State to ratify, 
but like Massachusetts she suggested a bill 
of rights. 

By the terms of the Constitution nine 
States were sufficient for Its establishment 
among the States so ratifying The advo¬ 
cates of the new Constitution realized, how¬ 
ever, that the new government could not 
succeed without the addition of New York 
and Virginia, neither of which had ratified. 
Madison, Marshall, and Randolph led the 
struggle for ratification In Virginia On June 
26, 1788, by a narrow margin of 10 votes in a 
convention of 168 members, our State rati¬ 
fied over the objection of such delegates as 
George Mason and Patrick Henry. In New 
York an attempt to attach conditions to 
ratification almost succeeded but on July 
26, 1788, New York ratified with a recom¬ 
mendation that a bill of rights be appended 
by the very close vote of 30 to 27. 

Eleven States having thus ratified the Con¬ 
stitution, the Continental Congress, which 
still functioned at Irregular Intervals, passed 
a resolution on September 13, 1788, to put 
the new Constitution into operation. The 
first Wednesday of January 1789 was fixed 
as the day for choosing Presidential elec¬ 
tors, the first Wednesday of Febiuary for the 
meeting of the electors, and the first 
Wednesday of March, namely. March 4, 1789, 
for the opening session of the new Congress 
Owing to various delays. Congress was late 
In assembling, and It was not until April 30, 
1789, that George Washington was Inaugu¬ 
rated as the first President of the United 
States 

So well did your forefathers labor that 
only 21 amendments have been adopted to 
the Constitution, the first 10 of which com¬ 
prise the Bill of Rights Several of the 
States, Including Virginia, consented to rat¬ 
ify the Constitution only after they were 
satisfied that the Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
Individual liberties would be Incorporated 
as a part of the fundamental law of the 
land 

Several unique features of the Constitu¬ 
tion distinguish It from any previous Inven¬ 
tions in the art of . ‘ • - ■" 

The Constitutlor as well 

as States Under It nil Individuals have 
equal duties and equal rights. 
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The legislative, executive, and Judicial 
powers are lodged in separate bodies of pub¬ 
lic servants whose powers and duties com¬ 
pel them to check and balance one another 
No uncontrolled power is lodged in any one. 

The written Constitution is made para¬ 
mount to any legislative, executive, or Judi¬ 
cial authority 

A court is created with power to hold all 
authorRles within their allotted spheres, but 
the sphere within which the court may op¬ 
erate is also defined 

The Constitution contains within itself a 
method whereby it may be amended by the 
people. 

These principles, never practiced before, 
are the warp and woof of a fabric suitable 
to a Nation whose government obeys those 
whom it rules, and whose people rule the 
Government which they obey 

There are those who would supplant those 
principles with different Ideologies of gov¬ 
ernment Dictators fiom without and their 
puppets from within seek to nullify our Con¬ 
stitution and to destroy our American way of 
life We, however, are steeped in the knowl¬ 
edge that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom '* May wo be ever vigilant in de¬ 
fending those principles, which are our price¬ 
less heritage. 


Expunipiig of Remarks From the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 

OF I.Otn.SlANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday November 25, 1947 

Mr. PASSMAN Mr. Speaker, the 
curtain that will clo.'^e a very unpleasant 
incident Is about to be drawn. I refer to 
my statement of November 21 that I 
would offer a resolution to expunge from 
the Record remarks purported to be made 
and Inserted in the Record by my col¬ 
league the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Morrison!. Unfortunately, my 
.statement received wide coverage in the 
papers of Louisiana, which brought a tor¬ 
rent of letters and telegrams stating that 
a Member of another body had Inserted in 
the Record a statement equally as mali¬ 
cious They seem to think it was a ques¬ 
tion of the kettle calling the pot “black “ 
I have no comment on their deductions 
except to say that the people are of the 
opinion that Mr. Morrison was using the 
Record to try to elect himself Governor 
of Louisiana and that the Member of 
another body was using the Record to try 
to elect Sam Jones Governor of Loui¬ 
siana. The consensus of opinion among 
the many that I have heard from is that 
both articles should be expunged from 
the Record Since I have no control over 
the statement inserted by the gentleman 
from another body, I shall not pur.sue the 
House matter further I must say, how¬ 
ever, that in my opinion Louisiana gu¬ 
bernatorial politics should not be aired 
through the general distribution of the 
Congressional Record. Neither should 
the taxpayers be bur dened with standing 
the cost of such statements being 
franked at Government expense to the 
voters of Louisiana. I hope that I have 
not incurred the ill will of any persons of 
Louisiana or elsewhere because of my 
stand in trying to bring about fair play 
and adherence to the rules of the House. 


The Food Problem at Home 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 

OF PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following newspaper 
account of the activities of the House 
Agriculture Committee: 

[Prom the York (Pa.) Dispatch of November 
13. 10471 

Congressman Gross Returns Prom Tour— 
Reports on Findings of House Agriculture 
Committee—Pood Problem Ahead 
The House Agriculture Committee of which 
Congressman Chester H Gross, of the York- 
Adams-Fraiiklin district, is a member, has 
Just returned from an interrupted tour of 
the Nation. Terminating their tour at 
Temple, Tex., because of the call for a special 
session of Congress, the Congressman said 
they hope some time next year to complete 
their tour of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coastal States 

Congressman Gaoss told a reporter the 
committee members feel that their trip has 
had a good effect in the agricultural sections, 
stating, “the welcome received everywhere 
and the Interest taken convinced the mem¬ 
bers that the tour strengthened the people’s 
confidence in Congress” The committee, 
beginning their hearings in New Hampshire 
on October 13, traveled south along the east¬ 
ern seaboard States into South Carolina, 
then on to Georgia, north through the 
Middle West into Wisconsin, then south 
through the Corn Belt to Temple, Tex. 

One annoying and time-consuming situa¬ 
tion with which the committee had to deal 
at every hearing was the manner in which 
the Soil Conservation Service packed tho 
committee hearings with their witnesses 
urging Government-aid programs Com¬ 
plaint finally reached Washington when 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson denied to 
Chairman Hope In a letter that the Depart¬ 
ment was responsible but the witnesses con¬ 
tinued to appear, Gaoss said 
The committee’s visit through the Twen¬ 
ty-first Congi es.slonal District impressed 
members tiemendously with the high type 
of agriculture here and 
of the people They wt ' 
by the fact that there were more buildings 
imderwav in this area than in any other 
area on their 4,000-mlle tour The hearings 
were largely attended, ranging from 400 to 
1,000 people, and as many as 70 witnesses 
heard In a single day Tho committee was 
Cl -I .if' II' the attitudes taken by 
iiiii.'.} a o 1 * instance, in Rocky 

Mount, N. C, wheie the tobacco farmers, 
share croppeis, and tenants were getting 
more than $500 per acre for their tobacco, 
they still asked foi cash payments foi lime 
and fertilizer As a southern Negro farmer 
in Georgia told the committee. “It seems to 
me everybody is interested In soil conserva¬ 
tion, but I am sorry to admit that most of 
those I know aie moie interested in the cash 
from the Government than in improving 
their land ” 

“This was evident In every section visited.’* 
Gross declared “After visiting tobacco auc¬ 
tions and cotton gin mills and there speak¬ 
ing with tenants and shaie croppers, both 
white and colored, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that there la a wide field for improve¬ 
ment, particularly In the South. One of the 
principal ti’oubles with tenants and share 
croppers is their illiteracy and their inability 
to spend their money wisely. It is not un¬ 


usual to find the share cropper getting $5,000 
for his cotton and tobacco and then buying 
12 bicycles for his 12 children or a $200 au¬ 
tomobile for $1,000 or bidding $200 per acre 
for $30 land.” 

TERRAdNO “OVERSOLD** 

"Land terracing has been greatly oversold 
The committee saw many thousands of acres 
Of land terraced and never cropped. They 
saw much land terraced that was not worth 
$1 an acre and never was. Some places the 
land has been terraced so hard that on miles 
of terraces two rows of corn are planted and 
the balance of the land not farmed. One of 
their main troubles in the South is the lack 
of dairy products In diet, as 1 pointed out 
to many communities. In the drought- 
stricken Midwest in the most prosperous farm 
sections appeals were made for cash payments 
to purchase lime and fertilizer. In one coun¬ 
ty in Indiana, where 40 farmers met the com¬ 
mittee at a crossroads, a proud farmer boasted 
that his farm value had increased $160 per 
acre in the last 3 years and that for every dol¬ 
lar’s worth of fertilizer applied to their land 
they were getting seven in return, yet they 
wanted the Government to supply fertilizei 
This same group boasted, ’This is the onlv 
county in the United States that could as of 
today pay its share of the national debt ’ 

“The committee found hog production ex¬ 
tremely low everywhere except in southern 
Minnesota and Mlsaourl One reason is that 
last spring Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
requested that farmers produce less hogs and 
the other the present high price of com 
In Minnesota and Wisconsin we found a well- 
balanced agriculture and farmers really pros¬ 
perous, but the soil-conservation witne88e.s 
came forward begging The committee was 
omazed to have the wheat king of Kansas get 
on the witness stand and declare that he 
knew hnw It felt to have a crown on his head 
and then beg for a continuation of crop in¬ 
surance which cost the Federal Government 
$80,000,000 last year and benefited no one 
except a hoard of employees He also pleaded 
for free lime and fertilizer. In some counties 
of Kansas there were produced this year 
10,000 bushels of wheat for every inhabitant 
It sold for around $2 20 per bushel, which 
means that every inhabitant in a county like 
that had an income of more than $20,000. 

“In Temple, Tex . where the hearings were 
terminated witnesses came from six States 
Complaints were made about absentee land¬ 
lords, scarcity of labor, the farmers’ Inabllltv 
to buy the proper equipment, as well as the 
poor houses, which are so common In that 
area Nevertheless, upon investigation the 
committee found that the banks in the Mid¬ 
west are bulging with farmer money and 
that many a farmer who lived in a shack had 
sufficient money in the bank to buy his neigh¬ 
bor’s ueies at tremendously Inflated price-- 
It is an amazing thing that in the bettei 
agriculture areas land values are not nearly 
us high comparatively as they are in the 
land of the tenant and the share cropper " 

FOOD TROUBLE AHEAD 

*'I believe there is a serious food problem 
confronting this country In the not far dis¬ 
tant future For Instance, the wheat of 
Kansas and Nebraska. Oklahoma and tho 
panhandle la still lying in dry ground when 
It should be 6 inches high Approximately 
2 ,000,000 range cattle are wintered annually 
In that area on the wheatfields. These cattle 
are now finding their way to the stockyards 
at Sioux City, Kansas City, and Forth Worth. 
Tex. They will have a serious reflection on 
our wheat and meat supplies next year. 

"During our entire tour we found no place 
where the people were more conservative, 
more prosperous, better satisfied, or where a 
better agriculture program was In effect, than 
right here in this congressional district. X 
spoke in numerous places and tried to im¬ 
press farmers everywhere of the Importance 
of having farmers solve their own problems 
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and warned that If they let the Government 
do it for them they are bound to have a 
master. This met with general agreement 
by farmers everywhere Soil conservation 
may be a national problem but after all can 
only be solved by the individual who owns 
the land. Of the hundreds of witnesses we 
heard, few presented any kind of a program 
for long-range agriculture Only one or two 
asked for a guaranteed price schedule slightly 
below the cost of production to cushion the 
farmer against rebounding war prices and 
still permit him to operate in a free, uncon¬ 
trolled economy and at the same time protect 
the Government against surpluses such as 
we have in potatoes and wool at the present 
moment However, numerous farmers asked 
for a price formula that would guarantee and 
continue the high prices secured for them 
by the administration at Washington, ap¬ 
parently forgetting or overlooking the fact 
that the present prices are war-inflated We 
found everywhere unanimous opposition 
against controls of any kind and that means 
against acreage controls and market quotas. 
The committee stopped at many places on 
their 4.000-mile tour and talked with farm¬ 
ers on the farms and observed Just what they 
were doing The one conclusion the com¬ 
mittee arrived at was that wherever we foxmd 
a thrifty man he was a happy man After 
all, thrift does pay 

BARnECUE ON TUESDAY 

"The committee was warmly welcomed 
everywhere and at Muscle Shoals, in Alabama, 
the committee was served a barbecue dinner 
with about 200 guests piesent on October 21. 
a meatless Tuesday." 


Federal ''Gag’’ Inquiry 


. EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROLLA C. McMILLEN 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 
Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Decatur (Ill) 
Herald: 

FEDERAL "CAC" INQUIRY 

The administration has not heard the last 
of its so far abortive attempt to impose on 
Government agencies and employees a peace¬ 
time censorship as stringent as that in ef¬ 
fect during the war—congressional Investi¬ 
gators are going to take a look at what’s been 
going on. 

The matter is deserving of such attention, 
because now It is learned the “gag" drafted 
fiom wartime Aimy regulations has been 
twice applied to the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion and twice withdrawn—both with¬ 
drawals having been ordered after alert 
Washington correspondents discovered the 
regulations were In effect 

Chairman Clark Hopfman of the House 
Expenditures Committee, a Michigan Repub¬ 
lican and a sleuth-minded attorney, has 
scheduled hearings on the subject after see¬ 
ing copies of the proposed minimum “se¬ 
curity" standards These standards are such 
that a Government employee could be dis¬ 
charged on disloyalty grounds for revealing 
Information which embarrassed his su¬ 
periors or made their Job more difficult. 
The information would not need to be of such 
a nature as would endanger the national 
.security. Under the regulations, any em¬ 
ployee who disclosed inefficiency or corrup¬ 
tion could be discharged. 


Never in peacetime has there been such 
an attempt to make It impossible for the press 
to give the Nation an honest, analytical pic¬ 
ture of the Government In action 
The code in question was drawn up by a 
three-man security control subcommittee of 
the State-War-Navy-Air Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee. Chairman of the subcommittee is 
Hamilton Robinson, director of the State 
Department’s Office of Controls. Robinson 
recently was quoted as saying public offi¬ 
cials should decide the amount and kind of 
Information made public. Reconcile that, 
if you can, with our traditional concept of 
democratic government The other two 
members of the subcommittee represent the 
Army and Navy, and. more Important, rep¬ 
resent Array-Navy thinking on censorship 
President Truman has tried to brush aside 
criticism of the gag move Things have 
gone too far for that, however Here Indeed 
is a matter worthy of congressional Investi¬ 
gation. bccau.se peacetime censorship Is en¬ 
tirely incompatible with the American way 


This We Have Heard 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. Novinnber 25, 1947 

Mr CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
maiks, I offer for the Record a very mov¬ 
ing bit of writing from the Belle Fouiche 
(S Dak ) Daily Post of Novenibi'r 20, 
1947 It deals with a matter on the mind 
and heart of Congress at this time. 

THIS WE HAVE HEARD 

We have, in our time, heard women dis¬ 
cuss among themselves recipes to be used for 
donation purposes—the cake to be sent to a 
ladies Rid supper, the cookies for a com¬ 
munity parly for children The discussion 
has been usually of the eggless, sugarless, 
shorteningless lequlremcnts of the recipe, 
resulting In—as many have said—“a sweet 
that’s plenty good enough ’’ 

Wc have heaid women dlsruss how donated 
clothing can be stripped of such extras as 
buckles and button trims In fart, we once 
saw a woman going through the clothing she 
was packing for a missionary barrel and tak¬ 
ing off all trims she could use In her own sew¬ 
ing, leaving only the fasteners that held the 
gaiment together 

We have, likewise, heard men discuss how 
little they can donate to community institu¬ 
tions and still get by public opinion 

But in the past few weeks, we have heard 
discussions like these 

Women reviewing recipes for cookies to be 
sent to the veterans at Fort M!eade, the high 
grade of the materials used, their point of 
emphasis, since "these boys have so little 
they can enjoy, and some of them apparently 
have been foigotten by their families " The 
women discuss the preferences of the sol¬ 
diers as explained by the Gray Ladies, who 
take the cookies to the hospital each week 
The boys like soft cookies best, the Gray 
Ladles say. soft cookies with frosting 'T 
use that favorite chocolate recipe of mine," 
we heard one woman say, "then I make a 
batch and a half of the frosting, spread it 
good and thick. I pack them so that they 
are not broken when they get there ’’ The 
only wall we have heard in the whole cookie- 
making project has been the scarcity of big 
boxes in which to pack the cookies so that 
they will reach the veterans—after a 30- 


mlle trip by car—in as good condition as 
they left the kitchen. 

In the post few weeks we have heard 
women and children discussing the sizes of 
garments and types of garments needed for 
adult and child in nations overseas; the 
warmth of stockings and the question of 
laundering—"Soap is scarce over there, so I 
put in a couple bars " The complaints have 
been solely of restrictions placed on the dona¬ 
tions by the sponsoring agencies 
This week we heard men discussing dona¬ 
tions to the local Scouting organizations 
They were commenting that they have in past 
years given the Girl Scouts only half the 
amount they gave the Boy Scouts, But this 
year they gave the girls’ organization the 
same, since the girls’ organization had risen 
to new heights of service 
Nobody knows how many boxes of food, 
clothing, and pleasure gifts are pouring from 
Belle Pourche every day In the name oi world 
brotherhood The boxes go from individ¬ 
uals—child and adult, Irom organizations— 
child and adult 

People have responded like this under the 
pleasure of war, time and again But this Is 
waitime behavior in a peacetime cause. 
What does it mean? 

It means building peace from the Individ¬ 
ual up It means the positive answer to 
"Am I my brother's keeper?" 

May our leaders assembled in Washington 
sec the quality of this upsurge that ilses 
from the people, may they see its unselfish¬ 
ness and depth Then may they match it, 
in their behavior, with an equal unBeliishness 
and depth 


Help America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. November 25, 1947 
Mr WEICHEL Mr. Speaker, the 
President has had absolute control over 
the exportation of building materials, 
food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, and steel, so that 
he would curb and stop the exportation 
of building materials, food, farm ma¬ 
chinery. grain, meats, metals, motor ve¬ 
hicles, and steel, so that the national de¬ 
fense shall not be impaired, so that the 
national security shall not be endan¬ 
gered. and so that the civilian use of 
building materials, food, farm machin¬ 
ery, gram, meats, metals, motor vehicles, 
and steel shall not be impaired 
The President has had absolute and 
complete authority in the matter of ex¬ 
port. The Congress can give him no 
more. Yet, since May 1945, the Presi¬ 
dent has thrown to the winds and did 
not use his power and authority to curb 
and stop the export of building materials, 
food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, and steel, and 
protect the people of the United States, 
by sending and authorizing to be sent 
abroad untold millions of tons of build¬ 
ing materials, food, farm machinery, 
grain, meats, metals, motor vehicles, and 
steel, and last year alone the food that 
was given and sent from continental 
United States would be longer than a 
railroad freight train nearly 3,500 miles 
long. 
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The sending and the pei-mlsslon of the 
President of the United States assisting 
in the vast amount of building materials, 
food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, and steel, being 
sent from continental United States and 
standing idly by and watching this pa¬ 
rade 3,500 miles long of food alone from 
continental United States without raising 
a finger or using his right to protect the 
people has brought about a great scarcity 
of building materials, food, farm machin¬ 
ery, grain, meats, metals, motor vehicles 
and steel in this country and has caused 
the greatest inflation ever known and the 
highest prices to the people of the United 
States. Such unnecessary burden caused 
by the President standing idly by casts 
a heavy hardship on nearly every person 
in America. 

So that such hardship might not be 
continued on the American people by the 
President in not exercising the law and 
authority given to him, I have Intro¬ 
duced a bill whereby no building mate¬ 
rials. food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, nor steel shall 
leave continental United States unless 
the Secretary of Commerce certificates to 
the President of the United States that 
the exportation of any such building ma¬ 
terials. food, farm machinery, grain, 
meats, metals, motor vehicles, or steel 
will not impair the national defense, en¬ 
danger the national security, nor impair 
the civilian use of building matenals, 
food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, or steel by the 
people of the United States. 


Meatless Tuesdays 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Novemher 25, 1947 

Mr BATTLE Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago. William Kitay had a very timely 
article in the Birmingham News which I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
at this time. It illustrates the difficulties 
faced by the President and the adminis¬ 
tration in trying to save food and help 
solve an international problem through 
voluntary self-denial programs at home. 

The article follows. 

tuksdat meatless in name onlt here, recent 

SXniVEY SHOWS 

(By William Kitay) 

Meatless Tuesday In Birmingham Is meat¬ 
less 111 name only, a survey revealed today. 

And Charles Luc^man, Chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee, has wired the News 
and Age-Herald to remind local residents 
again that; 

“No meat today, It's Tuesday. No eggs on 
Thursday." 

The wire pointed out there no longer was 
a poultryless Thursday. The ban on poultry 
was removed under pressure of the Natlcm’s 
poultrymen who argued the measure was not 
saving either grain or chickens. 

The survey, made by a News reporter, 
showed that while local citizens openly ap¬ 
peared to cooperate with the President by 


abstaining from meat on Tuesday, the facts 
are. 

1. The city’s meat packers and wholesalers 
have experienced no decline In the weekly 
demand. They are suifiplylng retailers with 
as much meat now as they did before meat- 
lew Tuesday. 

S Most retail meat markets are selling as 
much meat now in 6 days as they did before 
In 6 

8 . Many persons who eat In restaurants 
are not eating less meat but have merely 
shifted their meatless day from whatever It 
was, to Tuesday. 

The survey covered 12 meat-packing houses 
and wholesalers. 16 large retail markets in 
representative sections of the city, 20 res¬ 
taurants and the 6 ma)or downtown hotels. 

Significant is that the all-out cooperation 
shown 3 weeks ago. definitely Is on the wane. 
Persona who, during the first two Tueedsys 
of the drive, selected meatless dishes, today 
are asking for meat 

A large number of downtown restaurants 
have quietly put back meat on Tuesday’s 
menus. While all downtown hotels still had 
meatless menus on their dining-room tables, 
three of the five said they had meat dishes 
wailing in the kitchen for anyone who asked 
And a growing number of people are asking 
for meat, waitresses reported 

"At lii.st." said one meat packer, "we 
thought the demand lor meat had dropped 
off about 60 percent of 1 day's business 
But duiing the last week the demand is 
back to normal " 

Most packers pointed out then* Is a normal 
seasonal shortage oi meat at this time And 
that they are delivering every pound they 
can obtain 

"The amoimt of meat available normally 
Is so short," said another packer, "tlwt It Is 
Impossible even to determine if the demand 
has dropped off. One thing we do know, we 
are selling all the meat we can get We 
could sell more, if we had it " 

The seasonal short supply was said to be 
due to the light weight of animals this time 
of year. A slight drop in the demand for 
beef was blamed on a seasonal eating change 
and not on meatless Tuesday As the cold 
weather approaches, people in the South 
switch their tastes from beef to pork. 

All retail markets contacted made approxi¬ 
mately the same comment as voiced by one 
butcher who said 

"My customers will not buy meat on Tues¬ 
day They act msulted and Indignant If I 
even suggest such a thing. 

"The laugh Is, of course, that many people 
make up for It the rest of the week And 
most people buy twice their normal needs on 
Monday. So. at the end of the week I have 
sold as much meat as I ever did before meat¬ 
less Tuesday ” 

The situation In restaurants depended 
upon the individual trade Some eating 
places reported a drop in their Tuesday busi¬ 
ness, showing their customers went elsewhere 
where meat was being served. Others re¬ 
ported they were receiving a few complaints 
but on a whole were not having too much 
difficulty, as most customers had changed 
their normal meatless day to Tuesday 

However, most agreed their meat order 
each week was identical to what it was before 
the advent of meatless Tuesday. 

"We replaced meat with chicken," said one 
reetaiu-ant owner. "But more and more peo¬ 
ple are demanding meat Many of my cus¬ 
tomers are not eating with me on Tuesdays 
anymore." 

Another restaurant man reported he put 
meat back on the menu today "because we 
are losing customers" He added that If 
everyone cooperated, he was all for meatless 
Tuesday. But that he couldn’t let his bual- 
nees go to others who were not observing the 
day. 

One restauiant owner said his steady trade 
was not complaining so much against the 


ronoval of meat from the menu But that 
it was Strenuously objecting to the removal 
of eggs from Thursday’s menus. 

A large cafeteria < 9 erator said he solved 
the problem by putting on the Tuesdt^ menu 
a lot of meat "byproducts," such ss liver, 
hash, beef heart, and frankfurters. This, be 
said, seemed to satisfy most people. 

An Increasing niunber oi restaurants re¬ 
ported meat dishes waiting in the kitchen 
for all who ask. Their menus, however, 
showed meatless dishes. 

One steak house serving meat today re¬ 
ported "more buslnem than we can handle" 
iind "most customers today are new ones." 


United States Foreign-Relief Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on No¬ 
vember 12 Mr. R M Davis, one of We&t 
Virginia's outstanding citizens and busi¬ 
nessmen, addressed a letter to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, in which he 
suggested that the Congress pass a Joint 
resolution calling upon the President to 
issue a proclamation providing for the 
creation of a United Nations foreign- 
relief fund to be adminl.stered by the 
United Nations. 

In brief, Mr. Davis suggests a com¬ 
munity chest Each Member of Con- 
gres.s, employee of the Umted State.*? 
Government, State employees, municipal 
employees, and the people generally 
would give 1 day’s pay, and school chil¬ 
dren would contribute 5 cents each, to 
the proposed relief fund. 

The significant fact is that It would 
be given by the people of the United 
States directly to the people of Europe 
for their relief. Such a gift would have 
a tremendous psychological effect and 
demonstrate the interest of the people 
of this Nation, and would in turn be 
recognized by the recipients as a dem¬ 
onstration of interest in theii welfare 

Our assistance to Europe would be 
divided into two categories; one, relief in 
food, medical supplies, clothing, and so 
forth, by direct contribution of the people 
of the Nation; and two, assistance in the 
form of machinery, materials, and .so 
forth, to reestablish the economy of the 
countries concerned. Funds for the lat¬ 
ter purpose would be provided by Con¬ 
gress. 

The program to furnish relief in cate¬ 
gory one by the people would almost elim¬ 
inate the necessity of any legislative 
appropriation of funds for that purpose 
and would have the additional benefit of 
the gift being from the people of one 
nation to the people of other nations 
and not from a government to a govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Davis’ letter to the Pre.sident fol¬ 
lows: 

Mobcantown, w. Va., 

November 12,1947. 

Hon. Harrt S. Truman, 

The "White House, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr Fresiubnt: Along with an in¬ 
creasing number of our fellow citizens, I am 
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much concerned about world affaire that 
seem to be drifting slowly toward another 
war. The hopes ol people all over the world 
that the years following the close of the last 
war would be filled with peace and happiness 
and prosperity have given way to fears that 
we ore face to face with another world con¬ 
flict which may mean the end of the civiliza¬ 
tion we Icnow. 

Now we are told that we must contribute 
billions of dollars toward tho relief and re¬ 
construction of tho people living in western 
Europe. I am heartily In favor of feeding 
hungry people wherever they may be found 
to the extent that we do not destroy our own 
economy. To undermine our own economic 
system would only defeat our purpose of aid¬ 
ing peoples elsewhere. 

In order to accomplish the greatest amount 
of good in a relief program for western Eu¬ 
rope I would like to offer tho following sug¬ 
gestion for your consideration 

I propose that the Congress of the United 
States paes a Joint resolution calling upon 
the President to Issue a proclamation pro¬ 
viding for the creation of a United Nations 
foreign relief fund to bo administered by tho 
United Nations. The proclamation should 
also call for the designation of a United Na¬ 
tions Foreign Relief Fund Week for the rais¬ 
ing of a substantial sum of money for lorclgn 
relief. The American people would be asked 
to contribute toward this fund with tho 
thought that if the people arc permitted to 
have a direct participation In the raising of 
the money they will have a far greater ap¬ 
preciation of the purposes for which It Is be¬ 
ing raised and a much greater understand¬ 
ing of the United Nations as tne main hope 
of peace in tho years ahead 

As a basis for contributions toward the 
United Nations foreign relief fund 1 would 
suggest that the President, the Members ot 
Congress, and all employees of the United 
States Government contribute 1 day’s salary, 
and that all State governors, and all State 
and municipal employees give their salary 
for 1 day All employees of our educational 
Institutions, the public and private schools, 
colleges, and universities should be asked to 
give 1 day of their salaiy to the fund The 
officials of all industrial establishments 
Ihioughout the country would be expected to 
give their salary for 2 days, while all em¬ 
ployed persons arc covered In one of the above 
categories would be asked to donate their 
earnliiRB for 1 day 

Then I think we should bring all the school 
children into this program In order that they 
may caily in iheu* lives Icain something 
about the practical problcinr, in Intel national 
relations Let each school child give 6 cents 
towaid the relief fund, and he \/lll gain some 
understanding of the United Nations Other 
coriLiibutlons would be acceptable fiom any¬ 
one on the basis of his caiiacity to assist. 

In my opinion there is no better way for 
the American people to prove to the world 
that they are peace-loving and want only to 
do Ihelr part in building a peaceful future 
than to paitlclpate on a masb scale In the 
creation of such an international relief fund 
as 1 am proposing Charges of warmonger¬ 
ing against the United States would evapo¬ 
rate Into thin air as concrete evidence of our 
peaceful intentions began to roll into the 
countries of western Europe in the form ol 
food, clothing, and medicine. It must be 
perfectly clear that the goods made available 
are tho product of the free-will offering of 
the American people 

To cap the climax of the successful crea¬ 
tion of a huge relief fund by the American 
people, Congress should then pass the bill 
now pending in both Houses for the creation 
ol a Department of Peace in the President's 
Cabinet. The whole objective of such a de¬ 
partment is to educate the American people 
to their responsibilities In international rela¬ 
tions with the hope that thl.s country would 
set an example which would be followed by 
other States. Let a Department of Peace on 


a permanent basis combat the idea that we 
are imperialistic in this country, that we are 
a warmongering people No agency of tho 
Government as it now exists Is qualified to 
undertake and carry Into effect the vitally 
important educational program which is 
needed to educate people everywhere that 
war can be avoided and must be avoided if 
the world is to escape the fate of another 
Dark Ages. 

Very sincerely yours, 

R. M Davis, 


Let’s Blow Onr Own Horn 


EXTENSION OP RELIARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include tho following article winch ap¬ 
peared In tho Dally Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., November 22,1947: 

LET’S BLOW OUR OWN HORN 

Several Congressmen who opposed the State 
Department’s Office of Information and Edu¬ 
cational E\chanBe, and who voted to cut its 
budget by more than half last summer, have 
now changed their minds These are men 
who recently toured Europe, and v;ho re¬ 
turned with the demand for some sort of 
propaganda agency to offset tho stream of 
anU-American lies and vituperation that the 
Russian propagandists are pouring into 
Europe 

This docs not necessarily mean that the 
legiblators were shortsighted or dead wrong 
in their earlier opposition Conditions have 
changed in the meantime Also, some of 
tho strategy of former Assistant Secretary 
of State Benton and some of tho tactics of 
his assistants were open to criticism 

There was nothing wrong with Mr Ben¬ 
ton's basic Idea It was his laudable Inten¬ 
tion to light distortions with dispassionate 
truth, and to sell American democracy to the 
semi-slaves in Europe by ouch mean^ as the 
Voice oi America broadcasts, publications, 
libraries and traveling art e'lhiblts 

But that was last spring. At that time Mr. 
Benton's principal target seemed to be Rus¬ 
sia But the Russian people, who most 
needed to hctu the truth about American 
life and policies, wore and are almost hope¬ 
lessly Insulated fiom the truth 

Tho Russian people who arc 35 and under 
have been fed from the cradle on the anti- 
capital Istlc dogma of Marx and Lenin The 
older ones have had a steady diet of such 
propaganda for 30 years Few Russians have 
radios on which to hear the American side 
of the story And It Is conceivable that even 
these who listen to It may simply put it down 
as false propaganda 

Furthermore, the picture has changed 
since Congress last considered this state De¬ 
partment Information bureau The Soviet 
Government has tightened Its grip on tho 
Balkans There la now a Marshall plan to be 
explained and defended, not behind the iron 
curtain but in the countries awaiting Amer- 
Icim aid Communist propaganda has now 
been stepped up to a high pitch. National 
pride Is being appealed to. The throat of 
imperialism and loss of sovereignty is dinned 
Into western European ears and minds day 
after day. 

What Is needed now. tt seems to us. Is a 
more forceful presentation of the American 
story There must be the same scrupulous 
regard for truth as now, but there must be 
greater emphasis. We must play up what 
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we are doing now and what wo have done to 
relieve hunger and hardship In Europe. 

We must make It even plainer that the re¬ 
fusal of Russia and her satellites to partici¬ 
pate In tho European recovery program was 
Moscow’s Idea, not ours We must dispel the 
idea that wc me P(>L*\:n.T to dominate Europe, 
or to stuff il“* (• ir ■ ; Bvsi-sm down un¬ 

willing throats, or to make war 

National modesty la no longer a virtue. 
The people of Europe must bo shown the 
contrast between our generous but largely 
unpubliclzcd aid and the niggardly Russian 
contributions which have been ballyhooed 
out of all proportion It may go against the 
grain of Americana, Individually and collec¬ 
tively, to blow our own horn. But that typo 
of information service seems Indicated under 
present circumstances. 


Resolution of Compton Post, No. 2089, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, Comp¬ 
ton Po.^t, No 2089, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, has carefully considered the de¬ 
sirability of allowing Eva Togura 
D’Aquina, also known as the Toklo Rose, 
to reenter the United States and has 
adopted the following resolution in re¬ 
gard to such reentry: 

Compton Post, No 2089, Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars of the United States, Compton, 
Calif. at the last regular meeting, 10 No¬ 
vember 1947, unanimously adopted the fol¬ 
lowing resolution 

"Whercac after the late war In which so 
many of our American citizens wore so dia¬ 
bolically treated by personnel of the Japa¬ 
nese people; and 

"V/hereas 105 Compton men gave their lives 
in this war, and 

"Whereas the broadcasting system of the 
Japanese Go\ernment was used by Ameri¬ 
can-born and educated Japanese girls to 
demoralize our servicemen with their slurs 
upon their loved ones at home, and 

"WhereaB, one American-born and edu¬ 
cated Japanese girl, to wit, Eva Togura 
D’Aquina, also known es Toklo Rose, a one¬ 
time student of the Compton Junior College, 
of Compton, Calif . Is now stating her desire 
to return to the United States, less than 1 
year after Harry 8 Truman, President of 
the United States of America, decreed that 
the hosLlilties between Japan and the United 
States were at an end* Therefore be It 

'*Re<iolvcd. As comrades of these men who 
BuHercd and those who paid tho supreme 
saciiflce, we are definitely opposed to the 
granting of any visa, or other mode of en¬ 
trance Into the United States of the above- 
named person, believing that It would be a 
disgrace to the memories of our departed 
comrades, and be It further 

"Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be Inscribed on our minutes and that copies 
be pent to tho Los Angeles County Council, 
California State department, and to national 
headquarters, also a copy bo sent to the 
Compton Press." 

Claude W. Nichol, 

Attest: Commander, 

Dale H. Lewis, 

Adjutant, 
Jack Biocerstafp, 

Lester D Qandt, 

H. A Casteel, 
Besoluttons Committee, 
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Antnynch BUI 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT J.TWYMAN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker. I have 
today Introduced a bill to protect citi¬ 
zens and other persons in the United 
States from mob violence and lynching. 
There have been several bills submitted 
during this first session of the Eightieth 
Congress for this general purpose. The 
bill I have submitted, however, provides 
for greater latitude in punishment for 
lynching The bill provides a punish¬ 
ment by fine of $10,000. or imprisonment 
not exceeding 20 years, or both, upon 
conviction of participation in a lynching, 
and prescribes a fine of $5,000, or im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding 5 years, or 
both, for any official found guilty of hav¬ 
ing willfully failed to protect a person in 
his custody from lynching, or to appre¬ 
hend or prosecute the members of a 
lynch mob. The bill also provides for 
the compensation to the victim of a 
lynching, or, if it results in his death, 
to his next of km, in an amount of not 
less than $2,000 or not more than $10,000 
to be determined m a court of law. 

No right-thinking person can justify 
the necessity for lynching. It is a cow¬ 
ardly practice, usually engaged in by 
mobs of persons who would not have the 
courage to carry on their activities alone 
or in the open It is a practice which 
is not to be condoned. 

Fortunately, the number of lynchings 
In the United States is on the decline. 
For the last several years, there has been 
a maiked reduction in the number of 
lynchings in the United States. There is 
evciy chance, however, that a wave of 
hysteria may develop which would cause 
a return to a greater degree of this prac¬ 
tice. We must have ready a deterrent 
by Federal iegislation in the form of 
severe penalties to the individuals and 
officials who practice or condone lynch¬ 
ing. In the wild hysteria that prevails 
at the time that a lynching is conducted 
irreparable mistakes occur, ajid too fre¬ 
quently an innocent victim suffers a hor¬ 
rible fate. All of these acts are contrary 
to the laws of our country and the prin¬ 
ciples on which our Nation was founded. 
No one subscribes to the idea that guilty 
persons should not be punished for their 
acts. Each and every State and com¬ 
munity has legal processes which can 
and should be followed. 

It is fitting that I present a bill de¬ 
signed to punish persons engaging In 
mob violence and lynching. The State 
of Illinois has laws against such acts. 
A number of States have such laws. 
Unfortunately, all States have not seen 
fit to take such action. Furthermore, 
descended as I am fiom people w'ho have 
fought to maintain the liberties afforded 
by our Constitution, it is pcrlectly proper 
that I should interest myself as a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress in putting a stop to this 
practice. My grandfather separated 
from his southern family and came north 
to fight in General Grant’s army, while 


his brothers remained to serve in the 
Confederate Army. My entire family 
has been devoted to the principles that 
this should be a Nation which protects 
the individual by law or punishes the 
individual by law. Those who see fit to 
evade the principles on which this Na¬ 
tion was founded, and see fit to take 
the law Into their own hands and con¬ 
stitute themselves Judges, jurors, and 
executioners, should be punished as well 
as the officials who tolerate such proceed¬ 
ings. 

I have high hopes that this Eightieth 
Congress will enact an antilynch bill, and 
it Is my intention to work for its passage 
and support it in every way that I can. 
It is my belief that such a law will go 
far toward ending a practice which 
the vast majority of the people of the 
Umted States abhor. 


A Resolution 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWAUD 0. McCOWEN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. McCOWEN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I cm hereby 
presenting the following resolution of 
Mathews-Carter Post, No. 325, the Ameri¬ 
can Legion. Department of Ohio, Man¬ 
chester, Ohio. 

Whereas the cost of living has Increased 
to the extent where veterans are unable to 
maintain a livelihood for themselves and 
their families on the pensions and disability 
allowances now received by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and whereas World War I 
veterans served their country with valor and 
honor and are entitled to a living pension 
and the age requirements lowered from 66 
years of age to 65 years of age for an auto¬ 
matic total disability for pensions on a Span- 
Ish-Amcrlcan War basis, where dependency 
exists* Now. therefore, be It 

Resolved by Mathews-Carter Post, No 325, 
the American Legion, Manchester, Ohio, 
That this organization sunport and urge the 
passage of House bill No CT? now pending In 
Ccngrccs of the United States which pro¬ 
vides for an Increase In pensions and disa¬ 
bility allowances for servicemen of World 
War I and the relaxation of the age require¬ 
ments from 65 to 65 years of age 

Adopted this J4th day of November 1947. 

William R Pownall, 

Post Commander. 

Attest; 

R W. Pool*, 

Adjutant. 

May I ui'ge prompt action on H. R. 677. 


National Science Foundation 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 ilegislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
1 ask unanimous consent to have Inserted 


In the Appendix of the Ricoim an address 
I delivered on the subject of the National 
Science Foundation, before the meeting 
of the Special Libraries Association, La¬ 
fayette Hotel, Washington, D. C., Novem¬ 
ber 26, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The National Sczxnce Fouxtoation Bill 

Mr. Chalrnran, ladles and gentlemen, I am 
honored to speak on the subject of legisla¬ 
tion for the advancement of science through 
a medium to be created and to be known as 
the National Science Foundation. 

Th.'it theie still will be established a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation Is the prayer of 
everyone who wants this Nation to achieve 
and maintain preeminence in the held of 
scleniilic education and, as the most habitu¬ 
ally peaceful and peaceable of peoples, per¬ 
haps, anywhere, set an example bcfoie the 
world in continued technological leadership. 

We may not achieve these objectives with¬ 
out Government encouiagement and assist¬ 
ance; on the other hand oven with the most 
abundant and bounteous grants that might 
be conceived, other government competition 
might run away from us in an easy race, and 
we still might have to rely greatly on Yankee 
Ingenuity, the natural bent of our young 
men and women for mechanical Inquiry, and 
the Incidental invention which comes from a 
highly industrialized national community. 

So serious Is our problem, so compelling Is 
our competition, that we pray that theie may 
be created a National Science Foundation 
worthy of the name. 

My ovm personal roles In this type of 
legislation have been diverse. I have had 
the greatest personal satisfectlon In the role 
of conciliator—l believe all my colleagues 
would concede my claim to this—and in the 
amelioration of a stubborn idea here and 
there to the point that both the Senate and 
the House approved a bill, thus In a way 
getting farther than ever before, namely 
right up to the very edge of Presidential 
approval 

As vou know, S. B26, which Senator H. 
Alexandeb Smith, of New Jersey, and I re¬ 
ported out of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, was vetoed One of the pur¬ 
poses of tonight’s talk, then. Is to dLqcover 
where we go from here 

The bill was patently vetoed because of the 
degree of responsibility of the proposed 
foundation to the President I do not want 
to become tedious, as I certainly should do 
If I were to rewind and unwind a long spool 
of events leading up to acceptance by the 
Senate and the House, of the nine-man ex¬ 
ecutive type of foundation which failed. 

As a matter of fact. In S. 626 I personally 
authored a bill which prescribed the type of 
oxtjanlzatlon that the President might have 
been expected to approve Surely S. 526 was 
a compromise with S. 625 which 1 introduced 
on both this and other features. 

I do not want to say too much about d.ffer- 
ences of opinion with respect to the admin¬ 
istration of the foundation. This is a sub¬ 
ject, not for purposeless airing, but for fur¬ 
ther attention In the crucible Itself, and If 
more laboratory work of the type wc have 
done will yield further Increment, we may 
try with profit to adjust our organization 
dlfilcultles and agree, White House and all. 

The person who wrote the veto message of 
the President thought of but a single con¬ 
cept of government which overlooked Ameri¬ 
can governmental habits that have become 
so well established In all of the States and 
In the Nation. Executive control is one thing, 
but our Government Is what it is today be¬ 
cause we worked out some techniques of gov¬ 
ernment which made for a complete separa¬ 
tion of many State and Federal activities 
from political control To assume that the 
President should have control of all of th# 
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persons conducting research would show that 
our State universities and colleges and the 
State public-school systems have been, ad¬ 
ministratively speaking, failures. This, of 
course, la not true. 

As conciliator, I do not feel that I have 
been left high and dry by anyone, but am 
willing to make further efforts toward agree¬ 
ment. 

In passing, however, I might identify. If I 
can, the biidge we have yet to span, and by 
Infcience reveal some of the brldgcwork we 
already have constructed, for I am not going 
to give a tedious chronology of differences of 
opinion as they have been overcome through 
convc'T'siou or compiomicc thiough the ycais 

The high hurdle Is to fix the degree of le- 
epons b ijty of the Fonrdatlon's principal 
officer to the Federal Qoveinment, and prin¬ 
cipally, of cour.'^e, to the Executive That 
v/hich Is yet doeined to be an Insufficient 
de'rce of rcrponsiblllty is an organization of 
2-^ Individuals chesen by the President and 
conOrmed by the Senate, to bo members of 
the PoiinU t’tjii, tlic mtmbeis to elcet their 
own chairman and their own executive com¬ 
mittee, and the Foundation to name a prin¬ 
cipal e'.ecutivc clllccr, known as the cliicolor 
Another feature was the requirement of an 
annual report to the President, to be sub¬ 
mitted by him. In turn, to the Congress 

In contrast, the bill I inti educed in the 
Eightieth Congiess piovidcd for the director 
to be appointed by the Pie.sldcnt and con- 
flimcd by the Senate. 

In ih^i connection, I believe in the sin¬ 
ce! ity of those who thought my own theory 
of political rcspontibliity to be preferable 
I am also impressed with the feeling that 
those who felt that science could best steer 
the course of ccientiflc rese.aich also gave up, 
or gave in However serious the matter of 
oiganlzntlon may be, basically, sulhclent 
ealegua'ds were actually rctainrd so that 
ultimate responsibility to thoro who would 
have to open the pui.^cgtrings every year was 
adequate in the product which was picsentcd 
to the Piesldcnt lor signature. This, I say, 
these individuals believed hcnectly 

The President believed otherwise, and I 
certainly would not. If I could, take Issue. 
After all I war. complimented because the bill 
which I Introduce:! provided for the type of 
admlnistiation the President’s veto message 
considered conect Therefore, the only les¬ 
son that may be taken from the experience 
is that our work of bringing order out of 
chaos, and agreement out of order, is not 
yet complete 

I have almost committed a fault I have 
spoken of mv bid, and I wa.s about to speak 
of Benator smith's bill S 625 and S 526 
happened to be the bll’.') wc }nciivJdunl.=! pre¬ 
sented Senator Emith's number prevailed, 
after we had conslaered features of both. 
Benator Smith and I signed the committee 
report placing hi.s bill on the calendar. It 
was an honest act and we agiced 

But I do not want to take credit for the 
Ideas which Senator KiLConE and numerous 
others had, or from the President’s message 
on this subject, or any other source ma¬ 
terial of my bill In considering Benator 
Smith’s evident feelings concerning the pro¬ 
posals, always a dangeious thing for another 
Senator to try to do, I would no more Ignore 
Senator Magnuson and others who have 
manfully considered what science Itself 
might think, and what science Itself might 
do, given money and encouragement, to 
assist scientific development I dare not 
start giving credit, for I could not stop. 
Senator Pulbright and his associates were 
no less painstaking 

Instead I want to give credit to every 
Senator and every Representative who has 
been sobered by the reduction In our midst 
of thousands of doctors of philosophy In 
science, by the more than occasional monop¬ 
olistic frustration and retardation of scien¬ 
tific development (along with, of course, 
profitable industrial advancement through 


invention) and by the terrific competition 
of at least one rival government In encour¬ 
aging the development of science. I know 
that there is no one In any branch of gov¬ 
ernment who has given study to the sub¬ 
ject, who does not realize, and who docs not 
fear the reduction of this Nation to second- 
rate status through lack of knowledge and 
invention 

Ths old patent-alone system will not work 
any longci, unsupported. As one distin¬ 
guished scientist observed, the old idea of a 
poor genius working out an amazing scheme 
In an attic has almost enthely vanished 
Certainly wc may not preserve our national 
standiug on any such basis or gamble 

The problems of war brought the subjjct 
Into eaily and sharp fncua In 1C30 P.e.'il- 
dent Roosevelt authorized the mobilization 
of science for wai by cre..ting the Office of 
Scientific R^fcarch and Development, with 
Dr Vannevar Bush at Its head His unit 
made a stiikmg lecoid, which led to lha 
Pr'&idcnfa assigning D’ Bush In December 
1944 a rtudv of the Nation’s postwar re¬ 
sell ch piogram D’ Dmh repoited to Presi¬ 
dent Truman in July 1945 The National 
Sclcnee Poimdallon bills followed Hearings 
meanwhile had long since been he’d ex- 
haustlvc’v on scientific and technical mobili¬ 
zation Hearings on seleace legislation fol¬ 
lowed Our national scientific ledger was 
pic^’cntcd with Its columns of assets and 
llnbilllies It could be compared c.almly, too, 
with that of othei coimti cs 

Wc learned, or at Ica&t we heard, that In 
1940 Germany wlthdiew public support to 
research In lavor of putting everything they 
had Into the production of existing weapons. 
An e: pert from the American Navy, recently 
back ironi a study. Commodore H A Schnde, 
declared that the ensuing 2 yeais in which 
all long-teini icseaich had been forbidden 
wn.*? a rostly mistake, one the Germans tiled 
vainly to rectify by setting up In 19^2 the 
equivalent of a research foundation A year 
later a sporadic effort was made to bolster 
up German n.-^val icscnreh, xmder what Com¬ 
modore S^'liade described as "the spur of the 
German decline in electronic activity and 
research ’’ 

"They never recovered," he concluded 
"from the 2-year hiatus when they lorbade 
research between 1940 and 1942 ’’ 

This witness, appearing befoic a joint hear¬ 
ing ol Ecvei.il committees of the Senate under 
tho umbrella of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, of wiilch I then was chairman, then 
went on to list the remarkable arr.ny of 
we.apons and war devices which the Germans 
failed to gel Into production in time, at¬ 
tributable to this delay 

During the war I went to one of the cap¬ 
tured buzz-bomb factories and I also saw tho 
effects of the buzz bomb ou E.iyland We, to 
an extent, lollowed throug;h the German phi¬ 
losophy of stopping research on the score that 
we should produce what wc bad After the 
war WPS over we were not slow In taking ad¬ 
vantage of the knowledge of the German 
Bclcntksts who were found In our captured 
part of Germany 

We suffer delays like this today and think 
nothing of It Perhaps we too shall pay for 
our sins of omission Discovery, Invention, 
and refinement arc marking time here. Are 
they waiting everywhere? 

This ia not the place to discuss the moot 
provisions of a bill which has been vetoed, 
unless I were to take a side, which I would 
prefer to do In the way that I undertook to 
get competing forces in the Senate together, 
and in the conference adjustments between 
the Senate and the House 

This organization thing is not crystal clear. 
For example, former Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson stated In part: *Tn developing 
this plan I consider that the utmost In 
scientific research and development will be 
gained If the War Department docs not at¬ 
tempt to impose its ideas as to the best type 
of organization which should be adopted to 
accomplish this. I believe it should be left 


to the ablest leaders of scientific research 
and development to outline to Congress for 
Its consideiation tho type of oiganlz'itlon 
which. In tho opinion of those scientific lead¬ 
ers, will call forth the best efforts of tho men 
with scientific talent They are famll-ar 
with the problems, and they know tho people 
with whom they deal. Tney aie e::pcit wit¬ 
nesses as it were, in a He’d where unckillcd 
persons have far less knov/lcc’gc 

Dr. Bush stated in part with rcopcct to 
organization. "A National Science Founda¬ 
tion will be on a fai sounclei bar a if Its pol¬ 
icy is pursued by a board rathei than by one 
man " 

I quote thete matters not to embarrass tho 
Piesidentlnl veto ns hcio applied, foi I my¬ 
self intioduccd a bill \»hlch provided for a 
Director with normal lesponslbllltics to the 
PieElUcnt I quote them to say that we munt 
b.it’gc this difference with compromize If 
possible I quote them to show that there 
is the hi: best type of thinking back of both 
proposals 

And 1 quote them to suggest that the point 
is not, Ol may not be. so important after all 
and that perhaps under cither plan en ad¬ 
mirable degico of responsibility to the people 
of thi.a Nation nn»ht well be piovidcd As a 
Navy witness, Commodore Lewis L Strauss, 
Spaclal AtsFtant to the Secretaiy of the 
Navy, said "Piom the point of v cw of tho 
Navy Deoartment, the question of the over¬ 
all organization of the Poundation. once It Is 
set up, is of relatively little moment It is 
not a matter of organization. It )s a matter of 
men The proper man for this piognm 
should be a men of a certain amount of tech- 
1 ’ ■ : ■ vigor, and bi eadth of 

' I ') lot believe that either 
method ncccssrrily Insures that kind of man 
I well'd n.s3Umc that under one method 
whtre the Individual is elected by tho boeid, 
it would be hardly likely that an Individual 
would be chosen who was not persona grata 
to the Pre'^ldent On the other hand, it 
Bcems to me that wheie the President would 
be i ppolntlng the Administrator, ho would 
be unlikely to choose an Individual who was 
not looked unon with favor by the scientists 
with whom ho would have to cooperate and 
whoso assistance he would rcqulic in cveiy- 
Ihmg he did ’’ 

It is discouraging to be so near and yet so 
far, but we shall keep striving 

As I said earlier, very little of the bill today 
remains actually moot, and it is with some 
promise of a new vista before us, provided 
wc can pass u bill again, that we contemplate 
Its Btiong points and benefits. 

We have progressed through enough hills, 
committee prints, and now conference re¬ 
port, to know that the Foundation will be 
authorized to (1) formulate, develop, and 
establish a national policy lor the promotion 
of basic research and education in the scl- 
ences, (2) initiate and support basic rc- 
scaich in the mathematical, physical, medi¬ 
cal, biological, engineering, and other sci¬ 
ences, by making contracts or other arrange¬ 
ments—including grants, loans, and other 
forms of assistance—for the conduct of such 
basic scientific research; (3) initiate and sup¬ 
port scientific research in connection with 
matters relating to the national defense by 
making contracts or other arrangements— 
including grants, loans, and other forms of 
assistance—for tho conduct of such scien¬ 
tific research; (4) grant scholarships and 
graduate fellowships in tho mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, englneeiing, 
and other sciences, (5) foster the interchange 
of scientific information among scientists In 
the United States and foreign countries, (6) 
correlate the Foundation’s sclenllflc research 
programs with these undertaken by Individ¬ 
uals and by public and private research 
groups, and (7) establish (a) a special com¬ 
mission on cancer roseaich, (b) a special 
commic:sion on heart and intravascular dis¬ 
eases, (c) a special commission on polio¬ 
myelitis and other degenerative diseases, and 
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(d) such other special commissions as the 
Foundation may from time to time deem 
necessary for the purposes of this set. 

In carrying out the foregoing, an objective 
of the Foundation is to “strengthen fimda- 
mental research and education In the sci¬ 
ences. including Independent research by In- 
I -■ ' '■ ■ .< T . In- 

. ■ I r. ■ "M ‘ ., I ■ to 

avoid undue concentration of such research 
and education ’’ 

Presently five divisions of the Foundation 
nio proposed These may be augmented 1 
do not. here, want to outline the differences 
between the natuial sciences and the social 
sciences, or to deline them, or to discover 
whether nud wherein they overlap, for my¬ 
self or for you. or for the witness, for that 
matter, who became a little Impatient if not 
Incllgnant because the study of statistics be¬ 
longed ill one category and had been "seized" 
for another The five divisions, roughly, are 
Intended, at least by many to embrace main¬ 
ly the natuial sciences The explanation 
given is that the bill provides for the crea¬ 
tion ol new divisions, and the inference Is 
strong that these new divisions are to be 
social sciences 

We will hear the line of cleavage more 
sharply expiessed than this, I am sure; but 
at the risk of sounding like the weather man 
In the Fibber McGee program I believe 1 will 
stand on the statement as made 

The proposed Division of National Defense 
Is strongly emphasized In the proposal and 
was discussed scarchlngly In the testimony. 
One hull of the members of Its controlling 
committee will be made up of civilians, the 
remainder will represent the Armed Sei vices 

The other dlvlBlon«? speciflcallv provided 
for Initially are (1) a Division of Medical Re¬ 
search, (2) a Division of Mathematical, 
Physical, and Engineering Sciences, (3) a 
Division of Biological Sciences, and (4) a 
Division of Scientific Personnel and Educa¬ 
tion, which, under the language of the bill, 
".shall be concerned with programs of the 
Foundation relating to the granting of schol¬ 
arships and giaduale fellowships In the 
mathematical, physical, medical, biological, 
emni ccriiig and other science ” 

The cx''iullve committee Is empowered to 
receive the advice of the Committee for the 
Division of National Defense, and therefrom 
establish regulations and procedures for the 
eecurUy of Information or property In con¬ 
nection with scientific research having mili¬ 
tary significance 

The epark plug of the whole proposal la in 
the scholarships and fellowships to be pro¬ 
vided This, truthfully, Is the leatuie over 
which I showed greatest concern. Here, as 
in no other section of the bill, ndght creep 
In the most Innocently Intended abuses, such 
as unduly sti easing the reputation of an out¬ 
standing school, and such as overlooking tal¬ 
ented Indivlauals who are developing, like 
the unseen rose, their talents to be wasted on 
the desert air in many cases except for that 
little fact which makes the difference be¬ 
tween opportunity and none, financial en¬ 
couragement The geographical distribution 
which I shall presently read was not the ask¬ 
ing price. It was the selling price Never¬ 
theless I am satisfied that with such provl- 
eions in the bill any possible abuses may be 
expected, not to be reduced, but to be elimi¬ 
nated Permit me to read this important 
section • 

‘‘SCIIOI.ARSH1PS AND ORADUATE FELLOWSHIPS; 

RECiSXEa OF SCIENTIFIC PEBSONNKL 

"Sec. 10. (a) The Foundation Is authorized 
to award, within the limits of funds made 
available pursuant to section 14, scholarsblps 
and graduate fellowships for scientific study 
or scientific work In the mathematical, phys¬ 
ical, medical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences at accredited nonprofit Ameri¬ 
can or lornlgn Institutions o£ higher educa¬ 
tion, selected by the recipient oi such aid. 
for such periods as the Foundation may de¬ 
termine. Persons shall be selected for such 


scholarships and fellowships from among 
citizens of the United States, and such selec¬ 
tions shall be made solely on the basis of 
ability; but In any case In which two or more 
applicants for scholarships or fellowships, as 
the case may be, are deemed by the Founda¬ 
tion to be possessed of equal ability and 
there are not sufficient scholarships or fel¬ 
lowships, as the case may be, available to 
grant one to each of such applicants, the 
Foundation shall award the -callable schol¬ 
arship or scholarships or fellowship or fel¬ 
lowships to the applicants in such manner as 
will tend to result in a wide distribution of 
scholarship*; and fellowships among the 
States. Terrltoi-les, possessions, and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 

"(b) The Foundation shall maintain a 
register of scientific and technical personnel 
and In other ways provide a central clearing¬ 
house for information covering all scientific 
and technical personnel in the United Stales 
and its Territories and possessions. No Indi¬ 
vidual shall be listed in such register without 
his consent." 

There were those who were nervous about 
the consideration of patents lest we destroy 
the present system and strip the Inventor of 
his incentive. The fact that the inventor’s 
incentive has been badly mauled around in 
the past by monopolistic practices on the 
part of some companies and industries was 
lost sight of. but the testimony, taken in 
1043 and 1944 on monopoly and cartel prac¬ 
tices was shocking One lawyer went so for 
as to advise his client that It would be risky 
to continue to file infringement suits and 
though they were effective enough In elim¬ 
inating competition, too many of them would 
excite suspicion and cause unhappy public 
reaction. Moreover, the International tie- 
ups proved to be almost scandalous, particu¬ 
larly with respect to German controlled car¬ 
tels Finally In some important products, 
technological advance was brazenly held back 
In Older, on one Instance at least, for the 
concern to get out whole In a monetary way 
with money invested in obsolete equipment; 
and to give another example, in the case of 
a utility. In order to sell more of the service 
or the product 

To take an ln.*itance of the scientific reluc¬ 
tance of private capital overseas let me quote 
from Mr W S Wasaerman, a Philadelphia in¬ 
vestment banker, who said—note this pe¬ 
riod—In April 1943 "Some years ago I was 
approached by some of my friends In England 
and asked whether my firm would be Inter¬ 
ested In backing a revolutionary type of air¬ 
plane propulsion based on the Jet principle. 
Some of my banking friends had run across 
a young man In the RAF who had come out 
with what he claimed was a completely revo¬ 
lutionary idea This principle was mathe¬ 
matically analyzed by one of the greatest 
mathematical geniuses in England and was 
found to be correct Extreme dllBculty was 
encountered In raising funds. A small 
amount of money was made available, but In 
the long run the company had to be financed 
by the British Government to bring this In¬ 
ventor's plan to practical development ’’ Mr. 
Wasserman’s next sentence I shall under¬ 
score: "This invention may be of first-rate 
Impoitance In winning this war.” I Just ask 
my listeners to look backward over the poten¬ 
tialities of that moment and answer for 
themselves whether financial encouragement 
to science might be of value to a Nation's 
security and help to shape Its destiny. 

The yoxmg Inventor does have a dlfllcult 
situation with his patents. A spokesman for 
rural electrification spoke slightingly of the 
farm boys' chances to do anything with the 
thousands and thousands of gadgets they 
have Invented. Another witness cited the 
company control of patents inspired within 
the company. Still another said that far 
from placing relUmce upon ehanee Indus¬ 
trial Invention it should be remembered that 
there are 160,000 industrial concema without 
any research laboratories whatever, and that 


while some concerns are rather generous m 
their research all bad their own affairs to 
shape rather than the responsibility for gen¬ 
eral public welfare; and finally, even though 
there were impressive Industry laboratories, 
two-thirds of these were employed by con¬ 
cerns whose total personnel was only 10 per¬ 
cent of the Industrial population. 

There seemed to be considerable satisfac¬ 
tion with the agricultural experiment station 
Idea and the farm research programs so far 
applied The dean of engineering, Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College, told us: "For a period 
of 36 years the engineering schools have en¬ 
deavored to establish somewhat the same sort 
of relationship with the Federal Government 
that the agricultural experiment stations 
have had We have met with frustration— 
I think that is the right word—all along the 
line, partly due to the fact that In engineer¬ 
ing there isn’t any one group of colleges to 
represent the interests of research as the 
land-grant colleges represent the Interest of 
agricultural research " 

Let me read the provision on patent rights 
It probably represents the bill as finally to 
be combed out Into public law In short, 
If a new bill is Introduced, It probably will 
have this patent feature \erbatlm. Let us 
see, in view of the actual situation today. 
If we are not headed for improvement. The 
proposal follows: 

"PATENT RIGHTS 

"Sec 12 (a) Each contract or other ar¬ 
rangement executed by the Foundation 
which relates to scientific reseai'ch shall con¬ 
tain provisions governing the disposition of 
Inventions produced thereunder in a manner 
calculated to protect the public Interest and 
the equities of the Individual or orgdiiizatlon 
with which the contract or other arrange¬ 
ment Is executed Provided, however. That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the Foundation by any contractual 
or other arrangement to alter or modify any 
provision of law affecting the Issuance or 
use of patents 

“(b) No officer or employee of the Founda¬ 
tion shall acquire, retain, or transfer any 
rights, under the patent laws of the United 
Stales or otherwise. In any invention which 
ho may make or produce In connection with 
performing his assigned activities and which 
Is directly related to the subject matter 
thereof Provided, however. That this sec¬ 
tion 12 (b) shall not be construed to pre¬ 
vent any officer or employee of the Founda¬ 
tion from executing any application for pat¬ 
ent on any such Invention for the purpose of 
assigning the same to the Government or Its 
nominee In accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the Foundation may estab¬ 
lish " 

Of Interest to the Government Is the pro¬ 
posed Interdepartmental Committee on 
Science. I will not take time to read Its pro¬ 
visions, but much thought was given to a 
method whereby the Cabinet, departments, 
and the offices and bureaus of the Govern¬ 
ment might profit by an interchange of Ideas 
and information. We have taken advice on 
this and prepared a very careful section. So 
with the section on International Coopera¬ 
tion, we may share the research of others, 
and vice versa without risk to our security. 

Let me again stress the desire far unity 
of action on the part of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. I 
am a realist. I hold In my hand a bill, not 
the ashes of a bill. It is true that the bill 
has been vetoed. There Is no partial veto; 
all of the bill has been vetoed. The Inten¬ 
tion was to have a revision of the organiza¬ 
tion plan, otherwise there would have been 
no Presidential message in advance of the 
introduction of this legislation. Therefore, 
we may. if we are prone to count our gains, 
believe that Congreea would again enact the 

benefits 1 have Just described, and that the 
President would approve the enactment; that 
the fault in abort la purely adminlatratlve. 
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We overcame more difficult obstacles than 
lie ahead to get this far. We are nearly over 
the top and perhaps do not know it. I do 
not want to be an incurable optimist, but I 
believe we ought to hold fast to what we 
have, and determine to reach a point of 
agreement on what is left. 

I thank you. 


The Future of the American Standard of 
Living 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 

or CONNBCnCUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record a very excellent 
and able address delivered by our dis¬ 
tinguished colleague from Vermont I Mr. 
Flanders J, before the New England 
Council annual meeting. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This country has a history of more than 
300 years of constant improvement In the 
standard of living of its Inhabitants It is 
true that there have been ups and downs 
but, viewed in the lung range of history, 
they arc slight irregularities on a continu¬ 
ously ascending curve Can we be sure that 
the future will bo an extension of this prog¬ 
ress’ Can we be sure that if so. It will 
happen automatically without forethought 
and purposeful action on our part? That is 
the question I would ask you to consider 
with me this afternoon 

The first problem we are facing is that of 
maintaining full employment without in¬ 
flation Except for the so-called frictional 
employment which is largely temporary and 
voluntary for the individuals included, we 
have had full employment for many months. 
We are also having a dangerous inflation. 
Full employment and inflation aie going to¬ 
gether Is the inflation merely a happen¬ 
stance or is inflation the normal result of 
full employment? These are the questions 
we must face 

In wartime we had over-full employment 
without inflation We accomplished this by 
means of rationing, price control, and wage 
control We do not wish to relmpose these 
wartime controls in peacetime 

In peacetime there is a quite evident rela¬ 
tionship between full employment and infla¬ 
tion Without discussing at this time the 
question as to which comes first—wage ad¬ 
vances or price advances—it is quite clear 
that with full employment and heavy pur¬ 
chasing power the ordinary limits on both 
wage advances and price advances disappear. 
If the worker can leave one Job without doubt 
in his mind as to whether he can get another, 
he will be much more confident and per¬ 
sistent in making wage demands than he 
will be otherwise. If the manufacturer finds 
himself In a seller’s market, the ordinary re¬ 
straints on raising the price of his product 
disappear This describes In simple terms 
the malady we are suffering from today. 

Whether the initial Impetus comes from 
high wages or high prices, they react on each 
other with deadly precision. High wages in¬ 
crease costa and purchasing power. The in¬ 
creased costs are reflected In increased prices, 
which find the high purchasing power avail¬ 
able to move Into consumption and enjoy¬ 
ment the goods and services produced. Find¬ 


ing that this results in no net Increase in 
consumption, the desire for high wages again 
expresses Itself with another profitless revo¬ 
lution of the machinery of inflation. 

It should be sufficiently clear that no actual 
Improvement in consumption is possible 
without an increase in production. Without 
that increase a rise In wages or profits sim¬ 
ply makes the goods produced cost more. 
There is. of course, on the part of organized 
labor a feeling that profits can be dipped 
Into and thus shared In equitably, but there 
are limits to this process. It is generally con¬ 
sidered that a net profit of around $17,600,- 
000,000 resulted from our present annual pro¬ 
duction rate of $200,000,000,000 This means 
less than 0 ^percent of the total The wage 
Increases being asked. If obtained by all those 
engaged in productive work, would go far 
beyond this maximum of 9 percent available 
for distribution 

What is happening, of course, is that a 
temporary advantage at the expense of the 
rest of the workers goes to those organized 
groups which get the first advances in a new 
round of increases This they gain at the 
expense of other groups who are slower in 
making and gaining their demands They 
have to hurry to catch up Some groups never 
catch up. This considerable body of those 
left behind is growing and constitutes our 
most serious internal social problem at the 
present time 

It is clear that the existence of a body of 
unemployed would slow up this inflationary 
process We are not satisfied to have that 
body of unemployed We must find some 
other way to avoid Inflatkin. How can we 
do it? 

I regret that I can see no simple or easy 
way In fact, the only way is a hard way. 
That hard way is a matter of self-discipline 
for organized laboi and for busine8.s manage¬ 
ment It Involves first the understanding of 
the simple truth that we consume and enjoy 
only what we produce, and that there is no 
use trying to raise the standard of living by 
raising wages and profits if, in the process, 
we do not produce more 

The second thing which must be deeply 
graven on our consciousness is that under 
full employment decisions of important 
groups of labor and Industry as to wages, 
prices, and profits are no longer private mat¬ 
ters They are public matters and must be 
determined with the public interest as a 
major element in the decision. 

In reality this public interest serves the 
private Interest as well There is no private 
Interest of those engaged in the physical 
production and distribution of goods and 
services which is served by an unrestrained 
Inflation. The only group which makes 
money under those conditions are the scaven¬ 
gers and vultures of the social order who 
fatten on the distresses of the productive ele¬ 
ments of society 'The interests of those pro¬ 
ductive elements are the same, whether their 
place is at the work bench, the counter, or 
the executive desk. Their problems and de¬ 
cisions must alike be made in view of the 
social and long-range interests rather than 
of their Immediate short-range advantage 

Of course, while it is difficult to control 
Inflation, it is not difficult to end it The less 
it is controlled, the faster it goes up, and 
the faster it goes up, the sooner and harder 
It may be expected to come down. It will be 
well for labor and management to keep re¬ 
peating this hard truth over and over again, 
to the iselves and to each other, until it be¬ 
comes the determining factor In their mutual 
relations and decisions. 

Pull employment, then, naturally results 
in inflation and inflation naturally results in 
depression and puts a stop to high produc¬ 
tion and a high standard of living. This is 
the first of the new factors in our social prob¬ 
lem which I wish to discuss with you If we 
do not like this, we must actively apply the 
restraints of self-dlscipllne. There Is no 


automatic remedy for whose action we can 
patiently and inactively wait. 

A little earlier, mention was made of the 
fact that it was useless to endeavor to raise 
the standard of living as measured in goods 
and services by attaining increased wages 
and profits, unless those goods and services 
were actually produced. We cannot consume 
and enjoy more than we produce, no matter 
how high wages and profits go Unless we 
Increase that production, increased wages 
and profits merely raise the prices of the 
goods and services. 

Let us look for a moment at the limits on 
production We have full employment based 
on the 40-hour week We have a highly 
mechanized productive system which makes 
efficient use of the available labor. How shall 
we increase the output? This is our primary 
problem if we are looking for an increase in 
the living standards of the American citizen. 

It will be useful to look at some of the 
calculations which have been made as to 
what constitutes a desirable standard of liv¬ 
ing for an American family. The so-called 
Heller committee at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia has set up three standards of living 
for three income groups. The really desirable 
one, the one which we would like to see ap¬ 
ply to every family in the United Slates, was 
based on a four-person family of a wage 
earner, wife, boy of 13, and girl of 8 In the 
prewar years this desirable budget for this 
family In the San Francisco Bay region cost 
around $2,320 In September 1046 the same 
goods and services cost around $3,575, an in¬ 
crease of 54 percent 

Now the family Income of the average wage 
earner of this country in September 1946 has 
been calculated as around $2,600 There is 
thus a great disparity between the desirable 
and the actual condition Realizing that in 
September 1046, as at the present time, we 
had practically full employment, one begins 
to wonder how this 36-percent increase in 
consumption can bo provided The means 
would seem to be longer hours, more efficient 
management, and more labor-saving equip¬ 
ment in production and distribution. It is 
entirely safe to say that the standards of the 
Heller committee cannot be attained on a 40- 
bour week with present facilities 

The people of this country will soon have 
to decide how they want their high standard 
of living divided, as between goods and serv¬ 
ices on one hand and leisure on the other 

Skillful management can, however, make 
Its contribution Production without waste 
of time or materials, the most efficient dis¬ 
tribution, the skilled organization of the la¬ 
bors oL large working forces, all con make a 
contrimitlon toward Increased production 
that can be set alongside that given by in¬ 
creased hours of work. Here the question 
that faces the American consumer is his 
willingness to search out or have searched 
out the best available managerial ability in 
the country, to the end that that ability may 
be focused on the problem of seeing to it that 
the worker's labor hours produce for him and 
his family the maximum of the goods and 
services which he wishes to enjoy. To bring 
this about there likewise has to be a willing¬ 
ness that the highly skilled manager shall be 
generously paid. He can be paid generously 
with only a small fraction of the increased 
production and distribution which his skill 
can bring about. 

There is still a third resource to lay along¬ 
side longer hours and more skilled manage¬ 
ment in the endeavor to raise the standard 
of living in this country This third contri¬ 
bution can be made by research in new prod¬ 
ucts which give better service at lower cost 
and by the Invention and development of 
new capital equipment for labor-saving in 
the production of the new and old goods and 
services. This means that the American con¬ 
sumer must be interested in the retention of 
sufficient profits In Industry to apply to the 

development of these new products and this 
labor-saving equipment. Particularly la it 
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true that the old prejudice against latx>r- 
s.iving equipment must be thrown overboard. 
We must see with crystal clarity that when 
we have lull employment we are bound to 
use every resource within our power to in¬ 
crease the output of that employment if we 
expect to raise our standard of living fur¬ 
ther It Is natural, though shortsighted, to 
look with suspicion on labor-saving machin¬ 
ery and processes, when a large percentage of 
our people are unemployed It la Indefen¬ 
sible stupidity to continue that point of view 
when we are fully employed The Ameiican 
consumer has a tremendous stake in the 
rapid development and nstallation of labor- 
saving machines and methods 
Pull employment then brings us to an end 
of our expanding standard of living except 
us we raise the ceiling on that standard by 
longer hours, well-paid and more skillful 
management, and new labor-saving products, 
procesaes. and machinery 

The third limitation on a further Increase 
in our standard of living is set by the limi¬ 
tations of our natural resources This will 
come as a new Idea to many. We have been 
accustomed to think of those resources as 
limitless so far as concerns our own genera¬ 
tion and those immediately following 
It is true that we have suddenly discovered 
that the heavy Iron and steel production of 
the war was making serious Inroads on our 
high-grade iron reserves Our low-grade re¬ 
serves are large Indeed, but concentrating 
them Is a easily process as compared with 
the direct use of the type of ores we have 
been employing up until this time 
There hove likewise been fears from time 
to time that our oil wells would only last 
for 6 or JO or 16 years further But new fields 
have continuously been discovered so that 
while the end of our oil resources has always 
seemed near, yet it gets no nearer As a 
result we have not. perhaps, become suffi¬ 
ciently concerned about this resource 
Depletion of our forest lands has been 
longest a matter of public concern It is 
more than a generation ago that we began to 
realize that we were cutting them down far 
faster than they were being replaced That 
realization led to the establishment of Gov- 
emincnt forest reserves as public policy and 
it led the more far-seeing lumber and piper 
companies to treat trees as a crop rather than 
to work the forests as a mine 
While these things are not new to us it 
must come us something of a shock to real¬ 
ize that we are right now reaching the limi- 
tnlions of food production in this country so 
lar as the Important staples are concerned. 
It is the European emergency whlclft has 
brought us to this realization When we 
have a requirement foi European relief of 
one-thlid of an unprecedented and probably 
unrepeatable wheat crop of l,40O,ODO 000 
bushels, and when this requirement comes 
on top of full employment with an unprece¬ 
dented domestic demand on food production 
of typos allied to grain production, we tud- 
dcntly find ourselves bumping the ceiling of 
this country’s resources 

In laigc measure the domestic market 
rcsultmg from full employment is the thing 
that needs looking at It has demanded a 
meat production per capita for which we 
have to go back to the year 1909 to find any 
precedent In that year the population of 
our country was only about 91.922 266 To¬ 
day that population is about 142.000,000. 
The range acreage and the feed-grain acre¬ 
age now no longer exist to produce a higher 
pci capita consumption with our Increased 
population 

For one thing the world demand for wheat 
has been so great that we have again 
plowed far into range lands which should 
have been left in grass. We are again pre¬ 
paring for a dust bowl. In so doing the 
best range lands are being reduced, and 
our capacity to produce meat animals Is 
correspondingly diminished. 


The desire for a given amount of nourish¬ 
ment from meat as compared with demand 
for the same nourishment from grain is a 
serious drain on grain supplies. It means 
that for the same amount of calories we 
have to use from 8 to 10 times as much grain 
fen* meat as for direct consumption. 

Now. so far as food is concerned, the de¬ 
sire for a higher standard of living expresses 
Itself principally tn a desire for more and 
better moat On this we have reached the 
limit. That limit was lowered, it Is true, by 
failure of the corn harvest, but the unprece¬ 
dented wheat harvest helped to maintain it. 
We have no right to expect as good grain 
harvests again next year or the year after, or 
more than exceptionally In the years to 
come. We have reached the limit on do¬ 
mestic production and consumption and 
must find some way of adjusting ourselves 
to that unpleasant fact 

The only method now In sight for safely 
Increasing meat supply is to open up new 
areas by irrigation. Reclamation thus takes 
on an urgency which It has lacked up to 
now, for never before In all our history have 
we reached the limits of our food production. 

This condition has a particular Impact on 
the present inflationary spiral The de¬ 
mands for higher wages are supported by In¬ 
creasing living costs. Increasing living costs 
are almost entirely produced by increasing 
food costs Most of the food costs are under 
control as compared with the cost of meat. 
The law of supply and demand, rather than 
any r; ‘ ■■ .r*. ‘‘lo way from the stuck- 
yarcLi . t‘ •. .. .. Is what is setting the 
price of meat In a way, theiefore, the 
whole problem of Inflation focu.seB down 
onto this one food Unless we can reduce 
effective demand by voluntary rationing, I 
have come to the reluctant conclusion that 
we will have to Institute statutory rationing 
In this one food product. 

Price control will not be needed The law 
of supply and demand will take care of price 
if wc can control effective demand at the 
consumer level by rationing Furthermore, 
rationing will more equitably distribute the 
available supply That great body of con¬ 
sumers who arc being left behind In the In¬ 
flationary race for higher incomes will have 
access to a regulated supply of lower-priced 
meat undei rationing This is denied to 
them now 

The short-range problem of our current 
Inflation Is serious but is. I believe, manage¬ 
able The pcimanent necessity for adjust¬ 
ing ourselves to a diminished supply of meat 
rests on the limitations in our possible food 
production described above To this we must 
adjust ourselves in some way on the long- 
range basis Just how that may be done I 
am not piepnred at this moment to state 1 
only feel sure that It must be done 

In this talk I have confined myself to a 
certain group of influences Our present in¬ 
flation rcciuires study of other factors than 
those mentioned Monetary and fiscal pol¬ 
icy enters into inflation control. No men¬ 
tion Is made of these policies because we 
have been concerned this afternoon with 
elements directly affecting the possibilities 
of a continued advance in our standard of 
living in this country 

Let us sum up this problem as we have 
been discussing it. 

We have run up against three limitations 
to the further expansion of the standard of 
living In this country. These situations are 
not theoretical They are practical, actual, 
and present. 

The first situation Is that full employment 
produces an inflation which bids fair to end 
in collapse and depression We have to find 
means of maintaining full employment with¬ 
out inflation. While ahort-term palllatlvee 
may be applied there seems to be no long¬ 
term remedy that does not include self-re¬ 
straint, long-range as distinguished from 
short-range self-interest, and real states- 
mansiiip on the part of organized labor and 


business management. These groups must 
concentrate on the development of this 
statesmanship both in the public Interest 
and In their own long-range interest 
We have met a limitation tn labor hours 
We are finding that increase In Income does 
not mean a higher standard of living if no 
more goods and services are being pro¬ 
duced The limitation of the working period 
to 40 hours per week is the most obvious limi¬ 
tation While we can increase the output of 
the 40-hour Week by encouraging the serv¬ 
ices of the most highly skilled management 
and by going in wholeheartedly for labor- 
saving products and productive equipment, 
we will still have to decide In the long run 
whether we prefer to take our Improvement 
in living standards In the form of greater 
leisure or more goods* and services. 

Finally, and most surprisingly, we have tn 
this country for the first time reached our 
limitations In food supply. That we have 
done this would have been incredible to al¬ 
most any of us a few years ago. Without 
biinging new land Into cultivation we can¬ 
not produce more meat per capita than we are 
now producing even under the most favoi- 
nble circumstances This means that a new 
kind of readjustment is necessary In our 
thinking as to what kind of a table we are 
going to set for ourselves and our families, 
even under the most prosperous conditions. 
These conditions and the si^estlons for 
meeting them must not be counted as coun¬ 
sels of despair. Despair Is the lost emotion 
to surrender to when the problems are posed 
by our abundance The ceilings of output 
and consumption are far above an 3 rthing the 
human race has ever enjoyed at any othei 
place or any other time 
We are. therefore dealing rather with coun¬ 
sels of challenge If we clearly see the con¬ 
ditions which face us we can meet the chal¬ 
lenge wisely and effectively. This discussion 
is a contribution toward the determination 
of such wise and effective polity. 


The Relation of Colleges to Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Noveinbei 26 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 2i), 1947 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Oc¬ 
tober 31 last. It was my pleasure to par¬ 
ticipate on a round-table panel in Ripon 
College. This college is an excellent 
small Institution, which is currently 
celebrating Its centennial. The college 
represents the vei-y finest, I believe, In 
American educational tradition.s, and Is 
symbolic of the many similar small in¬ 
stitutions throughout our country, which 
are contributing so much to progress in 
the field of higher education 
I ask that the text of my talk at thi.s 
round table be printed in the Appendix of 
the C0NCRE.SS10NAL RECORD 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

The R«i.ATtoN or CcM.rcEs to Government 
(Statement by Hon Alexander Wiley, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin, on round 
table panel, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
October 81. 1947) 

I am grateful for the privilege of participat¬ 
ing with my many friends in this discussion 
The subject, Relation of Colleges to Govern- 
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ment, Is a very thought-provoking one, and 
at the same time, a very vital and sober sub¬ 
ject. This is so because colleges are sup¬ 
posed to bo the foundations of learning, 
where men gain knowledge and acquire skill. 

Knowledge and skill for what? How may 
that knowledge and skill serve government? 
What are the types of knowledge and skill? 

TWO ANSWERS 

I believe that there are basically two an¬ 
swers that can be given to these questions. 

The first answer is that colleges can con¬ 
tribute to government in material research 
and learning, and the second is in the field 
of spiritual research and learning 

MATERIAL CONTRrerTTONa 

We are presented all around us by evi¬ 
dences of the great material contributions of 
American higher education to government in 
our times We know how. for example, the 
gieat and humble universities and colleges 
of our land contributed to research on the 
atom bomb in the service of national defense 
of government and count!y We know how 
government—State and Federal—is contrib¬ 
uting funds In many instances to colleges 
and universities for research on other prob¬ 
lems ranging from agricultural to mineral 
resources, to ph\sical science—physlcls and 
chemistry—pi oblems 

And, too, colleges can so instruct students 
in the social sciences—in the art of public ad¬ 
ministration. for example, that guveinment 
will be assured ol adequate personnel In the 
coming years Yes, all about us we can see 
how the men of government and the men of 
science of higher education, both professors 
and students, are contilbutlng to material 
research 

I do not underestimate the value of this 
material function, I believe it has great ex¬ 
panding Irontlers 

T H Huxley wrote in 1892: “The medieval 
university looked backwards, it professed to 
be a storehouse ot old knowledge • • • 

The modern university looks foiward, and is 
a factory of new knowledge “ 

But I do not overestimate the value of this 
new research, this new knowledge, because, 1 
regret, the colleges have not suflaciently 
utilized the spiritual wisdom of bygone ages 
as they should 

SPIRITUAL LEARNING 

Yes, material instruction and research do 
not present us with the major relation of 
colleges to government, which I regaid ns a 
spiritual one No matter what our scien¬ 
tific advances, no matter how much colleges 
can contribute to increasing the technologi¬ 
cal information and then disseminating that 
technological information to students, no 
matter how many advances we make in the 
material realms, the colleges will not have 
served their principal function if they do 
not produce students and citizens who are 
worthy of their spiritual responsibilities in 
this atomic age 

I am reminded of the words of Goldsmith 
in the Deserted Village’ 

“HI fares the land 
To hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ” 

So, too. I say that ill fares that system of 
higher education whose wealth of knowledge, 
whose brilliance of faculty, continues to in¬ 
crease without a corresponding Increase in 
its ability to educate students to live ade¬ 
quately and gallantly in these days of ten¬ 
sions. of pressures, of fears and doubts, and 
anxieties Yes, It is the role of higher educa¬ 
tion to equip students for noble living, con¬ 
quering the negative in us and around us. 
There is no nobility of the soul except where 
individuals learn honesty, integrity, and 
service to their fellows. 

CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 

A few weeks ago I returned from Europe 
and en route home I spoke to the American 
Bar Association. I concluded my remarks 


before that body of distinguished lawyers and 
Judges with this statement* 

"In this age of our material splendor and 
achievement, we must not forget the spiritual 
wisdom which constitutes the real frame¬ 
work of our national life. We must fight 
moral decadence at every turn The world 
needs spiritual splendor—spiritual ideas of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, love—more 
than It needs our material goods Without 
these ideas our material goods will be only 
a palliative 

"Material remedies for moral Ills are in¬ 
effective Many nations are at the ebb tide 
of spiritual vitality Our age will determine 
which of the rival revolutionary philosophies 
shall sweep the generations of men You and 
I cannot stand idly by We aie called to a 
great purpose to serve God, humanity, and 
our country by seeing to it that there is a 
spiritual rebirth in our Nation It is a 
momentous hour in hlstoiy and we oidinary 
folks can be truly great if we do the Job 
before us " 

COLLEGES' OBLIGATIONS 

In that paragraph. I had stressed my con¬ 
cept of the obligation of the colleges to our 
Government and to this age 

1 'riiey must raise up God-serving men 
and women, who are not so enmeshed in 
material concepts and the thought of ma- 
teilal gain that they have lost sight of the 
title purpose of living 

2 They must raise up men dedicated to 
preset ving the republic To do that, these 
men must understand oiii system of Con¬ 
stitutional checks and balances, the wonder 
of it and the imperative need of preserting 
it for themselves and future generations 

obligation To WORK 

3 The colleges must raise up men and 
women who know in whatever field of hu¬ 
man endeavor they find themselves, they are 
dedicated to "woik and produetlon “ They 
must not be shlrkeis. or chlselers, or grafters, 
but builders, men who recognize that they 
do not live by bread alone and do not live 
for self alone 

4 The colleges must raise up men who ran 
teach themselves and learn well in the school 
of life 

Here is how one man described this mat¬ 
ter of self-education Perhaps he exaggei- 
ated somewhat, but listen to what he said 

“Every man has two educations—that 
which is given to him, and the other that 
which he gives to himself Of the two kinds, 
the latter is by far the most valuable In¬ 
deed. all that Is most worthy in a man he 
must work out and conquer for himself It 
is that that constitutes our real and best 
nourishment What we are merely taught 
seldom nourishes the mind like that which 
we teach ourselves *’ 

SPHERE OF GOVERNMENT 

Let us note this fact befoie we go any 
further In a narrow sense the word “Gov¬ 
ernment” relates to administration In a 
larger sense, the term Government means 
142 million of us humans. 

ADVENTURE OF TODAT 

In this fast-moving, dramatic, and climac¬ 
tic age, the big business of a college is to see 
to it that its students are on their toes— 
“awake and aware” of the privilege of living 
in this age of great adventure No genera¬ 
tion was ever engaged in a greater adventure 
than the present. The college must see to it 
that its graduates do not get a sense of dis¬ 
couragement or the tragic Yea, you of 
Rlpon are building builders for the future or 
termites of the present If they are builders, 
they will be like Livingston, in darkest Africa, 
or like Edison, looking for the answer to 
problems If they arc builders, there will be 
bred into them the Joy of endeavor. 

Now. speaking from observations of al¬ 
most 9 years in Washington, I would say 
that the colleges of today and tomorrow who 
simply turn out selfish individuals without 


any sense of obligation to the period in which 
they live, are missing the mark The college 
that brings to its students the vital truth 
that man docs not live by bread alone, that 
civilization Is not made up of wood and coal 
and wheat and wool, but of elements more 
ideal; that life consists in developing a sense 
of the appreciation of the spiritual values, 
that the individual is best qualified to meet 
the impact of this age who develops a sense 
of loyalty to the proved values, including 
the Republic—that college has the proper 
relation to the Government 

For any college to perform adequately in 
this age, it must have adequate tools. The 
greatest tool of any college is not that found 
in its bulldliiGs and laboratories, but that 
found in its professors and teachers, I re¬ 
member one teacher who sensed the privilege 
of molding the human clay that came into 
his classroom into “soul stuff ” He taught 
that there were three great sins in life 
SINS OF life 

1 Failure to face your obligations 

2 To permit yourself to become guilty of 
arrested development 

3 To permit > ourself to become a peddler 
of the negative and defeattst thought 

Undei the first category, he spoke of those 
obligations that one had to his Ovvn family, 
hlf. own citj and State, and Nation 

Under the second, he told of men who come 
out of college thinking they were educated, 
little recognizing that life Itself was a kin¬ 
dergarten course and that we must constantly 
grow 

And under the thlid, he said that those 
who peddled the negative and the defeatist 
wcie “sewage curriers,” gossipers 
life’s meinino 

And then he quoted Browning that “life 
has meaning and to find its meaning is my 
meat and drink “ He said that life’s mean¬ 
ing alone could be obtained in rendering 
selfless service to his fellows. And he taught 
that billllunce was good enough in its place 
but that the reason so many brilliant men 
failed was because they depended too much 
on their brilliance and not enough on work 

Let me lecall for you the words of Theo- 
doic Roosevelt 

"What counts in a man or in a nation is 
not what the man or the nation can do, 
but what he oi it actually does From the 
standpoint of the nation and from the 
broader stondpoint of mankind, scholarship 
is of worth chiefly when it is productive, 
when the scholar not merely receives or ac¬ 
quires. but gives ” 

Let me recall, too, the words of Benjamin 
Disraeli, speaking in the House of Commons 
in 1873 

“A university should be a place of light, 
of liberty, and of learning “ 

NEED FOB RENAISSANCE OF IDEALISM 

An education that Justifies a man only to 
prey on society imprisons that man Glut¬ 
tony. greed, and selfishness cramp the soul 
of man. Give us men Intoxicated, so to 
speak, with the thought of giving Joy and 
with the thought of helpfulness 

Bo, what we need In America and what 
the world needs today Is a renaissance of 
idealism There must be no deflation of 
the spirit. The highest function that a col¬ 
lege can perform for Its government—and 
people of this Nation—Is to see to it that 
there Is such a renaissance; that Its gradu¬ 
ates are filled with enthusiasm and Inspira¬ 
tion; that they recognize with William James 
that there Is an untapped source of power 
within us. When a college sends such mate¬ 
rial out in the interests of the Republic, it 
renders the greatest service to the Republic. 

CONCLUSION 

The material and the spiritual—each In 
Its place, each to the degree that Is merited— 
that is the twofold function of colleges today 
to government. 
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Neither nmctlcm should be undarestiinated 
uor overestimated. We are living In times 
which require the ftilflllment of both func> 
tlons If we are to continue our progress. 
Colleges must grow. Just as individuals and 
nations must grow. There Is no standing 
Btlll There Is only going either backward 
or forward. 

I am certain that this splendid institu¬ 
tion. like so many institutions throughout 
our land, will continue to go forward, blaz¬ 
ing a trail of progress for other institutions 
to follow nobly in its way. 


Tlie Freedom Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

or KEJrrucKT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday. November 24), 1947 

Mr COOPER Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, 
formerly a Member of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives from the Louisville, Ky., dis¬ 
trict, on the subject of the Freedom 
Train. Every year the Society of May¬ 
flower Descendants in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia celebrates the anniversary of the 
signing, on November 21.1020—old style. 
November 11—of the famous Mayflower 
Compact, on the Mayflower, the ship 
that brought the Pilgrims from their ex¬ 
ile home in Holland to the bleak shores 
of New England, where they founded, at 
Plymouth Rock, the Plymouth Colony. 
The anniversary of the Compact Day din¬ 
ner of the society was held on the eve¬ 
ning of November 21. 1947. at Hotel 
Twenty-four Hundred, in the city of 
Washington. For many years Mi 
Thatcher served as governor—the chief 
officer—of the society. His address was 
broadcast over Station WINX, Washing¬ 
ton The Freedom Tram is very much 
before the public ju&t now, and it is be¬ 
lieved that Mr. Thatcher’s very inter¬ 
esting and informative discussion of the 
subject constitutes a worth-while con¬ 
tribution. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

I am very glad to speak on the subject ot 
the Freedom Train, at this, the annual com¬ 
pact day dinner of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in the District of Columbia. 1 
am honored by the invitation thus to ap¬ 
pear and am grateful the refo r I must also 
extend to the staff of WINX Station in 
Washington on behalf of the society and my¬ 
self, assurances of the most earnest appre¬ 
ciation for the courtesy accorded in providing 
for this broadcast 

In recent months the country had been 
told a great deal about the Freedom Train. 
The newspapers, the radio, the screen, and 
other agencies of publicity and coxnmimica- 
tlon have had much to say on the subject 
It shall be my endeavor to summarize the 
pertinent facta involved 

Tlie question which first presents Itself Is, 
What Is the Freedom Train? It is a lailway 
unit made up of three rebuilt steel coaches 
in thoroughly fireproof manner, with every 
possible protective device Installed, and the 
whole operating under the most carefully 


planned schedtilee of safety Pullman and 
other coaches, specially arranged, conatttute 
parts of the train, these for the accommo¬ 
dation of thoae In charge. The three 
coaches first named are carrying 127 of the 
most precious documents and texts of his¬ 
tory, beglnnlx^ with the letter written by 
Oolumbua regi^ng his discovery of Am«r- 
Ica (1402), and oomhag on down through 
the centuries to Magna Carta, the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, 
our Federal Constitution and ita Bill of 
Rights, and the Gettysburg Address, to the 
Charter of the United Nations, and including 
various other items hearing on the story of 
the evolution, establishment, and mainte¬ 
nance of free Instltuticms in our Nation, and 
dealing with World Wars I and n. In most 
cases originals have been procured and uti¬ 
lized. while In some, authenticated texts and 
copies All have been appropriately and pro¬ 
tectively framed for the Inspection of our 
dtlaens Undoubtedly this Is the most strik¬ 
ing display of vital Instruments dealing with 
the subject of free government the world has 
ever known. In addition, six hiatoilc flags 
are Included on the train, making a total of 
133 exhibits carried. The train aa^d its con¬ 
tents are under the guard of United States 
marinea, and the railroad schedules are all 
so planned os to assure the fullest measure 
of security of operation 

Next, it W'lll be asked, “What was the gene¬ 
sis of this undertaking, and what are the 
motives involved?” Tlie Freedom Train proj¬ 
ect was suggested by the Attorney General 
of the United States. Hon Tom C Clark, and 
it has been sponsored by him and the De¬ 
partment of Justice No Federal funds being 
available foi the purpose, and the opportu¬ 
nities for good appearing to be so great, pri¬ 
vate Influences, of voluntary character, im¬ 
mediately became effective and concrete, and 
undertook to handle the situation A pri¬ 
vate nonprofit corporation was created and 
organized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and designated as the American 
Heritage Foundation Under It a board of 
trustees was named, with Mr Wintbrop W 
Aldrich, prominent New York banker, as 
chairman 

Ihe Foundation Ihereunon took over, and 
has since carried on, the Department of Jus¬ 
tice, the Library of Congress, and the National 
Archives, meanwhile, rendering full and effl- 
clent aid and cooperation The tremendous 
lot of details involved, including the prepa¬ 
ration of the physical set-up of the train, 
the selection and arrangement of the exhibits, 
and the making up of the itinerary and 
schedules for the train's operation have been 
the work of the Foundation and assisting 
agencies The three exhibit cars are fur¬ 
nished by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the 
three pullmans are loaned by the Pullman 
Co, and the baggage car by the Santa Fe 
Railroad Co The Diesel engine is of the 
latest type, of 2,000 horsepower, and Is pro¬ 
vided by the American Locomotive Co The 
exterior of the entire train Is white, with u 
red and blue stripe, and a gold American 
eagle in the center, while on the end doors 
appear the great seal of the United States 
and that of the American Heritage Founda¬ 
tion Experienced persons arc In charge of 
the exhibits, and high-class railroad men op¬ 
erate the train 

The necessary funds for all this have been 
procured from private sources. It la expected 
that the total direct cost will be something 
like $1,000,000. In addition, large aums— 
running into many millions more—wUl be 
raised and expended for the purposes of local 
patriotic programs throughout the country, 
the same to be put on In the respective lo¬ 
calities where the train stops, the exhibition 
of the contents of the train constituting a 
fitting climax to each such program. The 
local radio, screen, church, sdbool, club, and 
other agencies will be accordingly enlisted 
In the effort to make the locality program a 
thoroughgoing aucctaa. 


The avowed purposes of this great enter¬ 
prise may be Mid—in their major Imports— 
to be of twcffold character. One is to bring 
home to the American people the vital story 
of the age-(Ad fi^t for free Institutions and 
the free exercise of the democratic process 
in government, or. in the words of the Fbun- 
datlon, “to re-create awareness of our heri¬ 
tage." The great landmarks Mi the forward 
march of freedom—beginning so many cen¬ 
turies ago, and moving onward to Plymouth 
Rock, New England, Virginia, and the other 
points of American settlement and colonlzn- 
tlon, and thence on to the Revolution and 
the birth and maintenance of our Republic- - 
will thus be most effectively dramatized for 
the benefit of all. The other primary objec¬ 
tive sought Is the combating of the manv 
subversive and dangerous activities and in¬ 
fluences now current In our midst so autagu- 
nlstic to our form ol government, our free¬ 
doms, and our manner of life. In the fui- 
ther language of tlic Foundation, a piurpose 
involved is "to arouse interest in safeguard¬ 
ing and Improving the elements of American 
denoocracy" By the exhibition of these 
great trophies of liberty and constitutional 
government, it is hoped that there will be. In 
large measure, a rededicntlon, a reconaecra- 
tlon, by the geneial body of our citizens, to 
the cause and principles underlying om dem¬ 
ocratic-republican form of government, and 
which Is ouis today by reason of the sacri¬ 
fices of our Nation’s founders and preserveis 
and by virtue of the long and weary strug¬ 
gles through the centuries for fieedum as 
achieved and represented by these sacred 
texts In each visited city there Is to be a 
period of such dedicatory services, culmi¬ 
nating in the arrival of the Freedom Tiain 
and the exhibition of the exhibits carried 
Through the local agencies of exposition In 
all these urban communities there win be 
given the fullest notice and information con¬ 
cerning these special services and the train 
To quote the Foundation, the program deals 
only with "our heritage of political and dem¬ 
ocratic ideals, institutions, and forms Ir 
h.as nothing to do with our economic SYStem 
'This may be sufficient to Indicate what Is 
projected and hoped for In this extraordinary 
and most praiseworthy enterprise The im¬ 
plications as to all of this may be surmised 
Now’, as to the itinerary of the Freedom 
Train It began on the 17th day of Sep¬ 
tember 1947 in Philadelphia, the birthplace 
of tbe Nation and American Independence, 
and on the one hundred and sixtieth anni¬ 
versary of the signing of our Federal Con¬ 
stitution In that city Thence, the Journey 
turned eastward through New Jersey. New 
York, and the New England States, whence 
It l£ tiimlng south west ward, and will reach 
Washington at midnight, Wednesday. Novem¬ 
ber 26, for a stay of 2 days The train will 
be open to the public here from 10 a m 
to 10 p m each day—Thursday (Thanks¬ 
giving Day) and Prlday, No\'ember 28 I 
would especially urge that every effort be 
made by members of our society and oiu 
guests on this occasion to visit the treln 
and see the exhibits carried, and to do thl& 
as early as possible The local press and 
radio will give full Information concerning 
the stay in Washington. There Is now be- 
ing carried out an appropriate local program, 
to continue until the train's arrival here 
The train will remain on track 4, main con- 
courae. Union Station, while here 
Tbe train Is scheduled to make stops at 
more than 300 of the more important cities 
and centers of the count^ scattered 
throughout the 46 States; and the entire 
distance to be covered is estimated as be¬ 
ing more than 33,000 miles One year’s op¬ 
eration la projected, but it Is to be hop^ 
that this period will be substantially ex¬ 
tended. as tbe present stops of the train are 
wbolly Insufficient to accommodate the great 
number who strive to see the train and its 
exhibits. 
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This brings us to the very pertinent In¬ 
quiry, “What exhibits are carried on the 
Freedom Train?” The Included documents 
have been carefully selected by a committee 
headed by Mr John Foster Dulles, and as 
cataloged by the Foundation There Is not 
present tlmo to permit a complete enumera¬ 
tion, but certain references may be made. 
The first title is called The Beginnings. There 
ore three items under this heading. No 1 
being the first printed letter written by 
Columbus, touching the discovery of America 
In 1492, No 2 is the thirteenth century man¬ 
uscript of Magna Carta, and No. 3 is the 
English Bill of Rights (1689), 

The next two headings are entitled, re¬ 
spectively. “Stirrings of Freedom in Colonial 
America” and “The Struggle for Independ¬ 
ence ” There are 12 items under these 
headings, the first of which—No 4 In the 
full series—is the Mayflower Compact, to 
commemorate which this dinner is held. 
Various Important letters written by Frank¬ 
lin. Jefferson, and others in the Colonial and 
pre-Revolutlonary period are Included, to¬ 
gether with the contemporary manuscript 
of the Articles of Confederation, attested and 
signed by Franklin and Silas Deane, also, a 
copy of Paine’s Common Sense (1776); 
also are Included Jefferson’s rough draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, and a con¬ 
temporary copy of the Declaration. 

The next title Is “Fight for Freedom," made 
up of five items, including The Crisis, by 
Paine (1776). Paul Revere's original commis¬ 
sion as official messenger, the letter of 
George Washington to Gouveneur Morris, 
describing conditions of the winter head¬ 
quarters in 1780, and the Treaty of Paris 
(1783) 

Then follows the title “Religious Free¬ 
dom," consisting of four items, Including the 
Maryland Toleration Act of 1649, Roger 
Williams’ statement on rcllglotis freedom, 
and Jefferson's bill for religious freedom 
(1784) 

Next is the title “The Achievement of the 
Constitution,” under which are grouped eight 
items, among them the famous collection of 
writings by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay In 
behalf of the adoption of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, and published under the designa¬ 
tion of The Federalist (1708); Washing¬ 
ton’s own copy of the Constitution (1787), 
and other historic documents bearing on the 
subject matter of the Constitution and its 
ratlhcation 

Then follows the title “The Bill of 
Rightc—A Charter of Liberties ’’ There are 
eight Itcm.s included In this g.oup, begin¬ 
ning with the Bill of Rights to the Consti¬ 
tution (1789), and various memoranda and 
letters of Jefferson and Madison dealing with 
the 13111 of Rights 

The r.uccoeding title “Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton." with three items, Is made up of the 
original manuscripts of Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton on the Constitution, the public cicdlt, 
and Washington’s Farewell Addir.ss 

Next, we have the title “The Flag.” con¬ 
sisting of tv/o Items, including Fiancls Scott 
Key’s manuscript of the Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner 

Then follows the title “Washington’s 
L^'adership,” with two Items, to wit Wash¬ 
ington’s Revolutionary War account book 
and his Farewell Address 

Next comes the title “Emancipation and 
Reconciliation ’’ made up of seven items, in¬ 
cluding. among them, Lincoln’s draft of the 
Emancipation Pioclamation. the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation Itself, Lincoln’s Gettys¬ 
burg Address, and his Baltimore Address 
(Apiil 18, 1864). and Gen Robert E Lee’s 
letter accepting the presidency of Washing¬ 
ton College (August 24, 1866). 

The next title Is "Women’s Rights,” cover¬ 
ing three Items of historic interest, dealing 
with the subject of enfranchisement of Amer¬ 
ican women, and Including the nineteenth 
amendment, providing for suffrage for 
women. 


Next In line is the title "Freedom Follows 
the Flag.” with five Items, Including the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, whereby all of 
the Northwest Territory was ceded by Vir¬ 
ginia to the United States Government; let¬ 
ter from President McKinley to William 
Howard Taft, president of the Philippine 
Commission (1900), and proclamation of the 
Independence of the Philippines by President 
Truman (1946). 

Then there is the title "Inspiration of 
American Freedom to Other People,” five 
items, noteworthy documents. 

Then follows the title “American Memora¬ 
bilia.” Under this title there are 16 items, 
among them being Benjamin Franklin’s own 
epitaph In his ovm handwriting; Mlrabeau’s 
tribute to Franklin (1790); the thanks of 
the Congress of the United States to the 
French Nation (Mrrch 1791); Andrew Jack- 
son’s letter to the Secretary of War, describ¬ 
ing the battle of New Orleans (1815); and log 
book of the United States frigate Constitu¬ 
tion (1815). 

Next iB the title “Freedom of the Press,” 
with a total of 10 Items, Including 3 Issues 
of John Peter Zenger’s New York Weekly 
Journal, 1734-35, together with an editorial 
of Benjamin Franklin concerning Zengcr, 
and John Milton’s famous Areopagitlca 
(1644) 

Then we have the title “Modern America,” 
with three items, namely, original typescript 
with autograph annotations of Woodrow 
Wilson’s first Inaugural address, declaration 
by the United Nations, called the Atlantic 
Charter (1942); and the United Nations 
Charter (1845) 

Tnon follows the title “Fight for Free¬ 
dom-World War II,” made up of 10 Items, 
Including President Franklin D Roosevelt’s 
proclamation of an unlimited national emer¬ 
gency (May 27. 1941); agreement for the 
invasion of western Europe; last message 
from Corregldor, naval icports on opera¬ 
tions in the Pacific region. Admiral Nimltz’ 
battle report on Midway. General Clark’s 
message announcing victory of the Allies in 
Europe. Instrument of puucndcr of the Jap 
forceii in the Z * • I nds, instrument 

of Ceimany’s * i surrender, and 

log of the U S S Missouri, dealing w'lth the 
Japanese rurrender 

While the greater number of documents 
carried on the train are originals, it has not 
been possible, alv/ays, to procure originals. 
The Mayfiower Compact is utilized in the 
form of the printed In a book known as 
Meuit’s Relation, publl.-ihed in 1622, and said 
to b'' the first printed story of the voyage of 
the Mayflower to the New World 

In addition to the items In the original list 
of documents, there Jiave been added by the 
Foundation certain documents, five in num¬ 
ber. including the original typeicripl draft 
of the Covenant of the Le'’gue of Nations, 
1918, and personal report of General Still¬ 
well to Gencu'l Marshall. January 28. 1944, 
concerning military actions against the 
Japanese in China 

Added to the 127 Items thus included In 
the titles 1 h.avo mentioned arc 6 flags, 
designated as "flags of freedom,” being Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower’s personal flag. Commodore 
Matthew C Perry’s flag flown on his flanship 
at the time of the ooc.lng i.p of Japan in 
1854, the flag lali^cd on Mount Suribachl 
by the United States Marines upon the In¬ 
vasion of Iwo Jlma, flag flown from the 
U S S Missouri upon the occasion of the 
Japanese surrender in Tokyo Bay, and the 
SHAEF flag, symbolizing the liberation of the 
peoples of Europe from Nazi tyranny. 

Pilgrim descendants are veiy much grati¬ 
fied that the Mayflower Compact is included 
as an exhibit on the Freedom Train It has 
played a most vital port in the establishment 
and maintenance of free Institutions In 
America, and In the grouping of early Ameri¬ 
can documents carried on the train it Is 
named as the first of the number. Our Fed¬ 
eral Constitution (our Nation’s gyroscope) 


is but a complete and effective elaboration 
of the principles of self-government stated, 
in simplest form, by the compact. 

In connection with the operotion of the 
Freedom Train a freedom pledge, of ap¬ 
propriate character, has been formulated, and 
It is being signed by visitors to the train 
and voiced by various groups engaged in the 
rededication ceremonies already mentlonod 
’The pledge is as follows’ 

“IHE FREEDOM PLEDGE 

“I am an American A free American 
“Free to speak—without fear; 

“Free to worship God in my own way, 
“Free to stand for what I think is right, 
“rree to oppose what I believe to bo wrong, 
“Free to choose those who govern my coun¬ 
try 

“This heritage of freedom I pledge to up¬ 
hold 

“For myself and all mankind ” 

No true American can view these epoch- 
making documents without experiencing a 
quickened and revitalized loyalty to, and ap¬ 
preciation of, the Institutions of his coun¬ 
try, or without renewed dcteimlnatlon to do 
all within his pov;er to merit, protect, and 
preserve the hciitage of freedom, which, in 
the slow prcccEses of time and struggle, has 
come to him' and his fellow citizens 
A study of the documents and texts car¬ 
ried v/Ill reveal the grim and age-old fight 
for freedom and the rights of the individual 
man that began with Migna Cart.a in A D. 
1512, and culminated In the American Decla¬ 
ration of Independence and our Federal Con¬ 
stitution and its Bill of R’ghts nearly three 
rcnturics later The efforts ol the loveis of 
liberty was for a government of law rather 
than a government of men. Only in our 
Constitution and its amendments, pioviding 
for the rights of our people, and through the 
admirable system of chTccks and balances set 
up in the Const’tutlon, has there ever been 
adequately rst.'iblislKed in the earth n gov¬ 
ernment of law The trouble with the world 
today, the tioublc During th'' two woild- 
rmbrac.ng warn of the generation now clos¬ 
ing. indeed, the trouble v/hlch has plagued 
mankind throughout the past—has been due, 
primalily, to the fact that there were gov¬ 
ernments bv men rather than govcinmcnts 
by law Arbitrary or despotic power has al¬ 
ways biought the dlsreguid of the lights of 
others, both at home and abroad Co\c n- 
ments bv men and totalitarian rule have al- 
wa\s spelled dlctatoishlps and tyiannlci, and 
such goveinmcnts, from times Immemoilal, 
have waged cruel and relontless wai, end 
broi pht death, d'-'-olatlon, rnd c'^rov/ to tho 
human rrca Hence, so long as there shall 
exist in the caitn dictatorship.', and totall- 
tailan forms of government, thcic will bo 
waifa, and not until there are removed, every- 
wheie, throe c.ai.scB of wai. may we e%pect 
wais to ceise V/liilo it is the duty of all fiee 
nations to do everything possible—with the 
best tools available—to bring about tho con¬ 
ditions of pcimancnt peace and security 
throughout the globe, such nations must not 
pel mil themselves to be lulled, by false hopes, 
into fatal neglect and Insecurity In their 
efforts for peace they should be goveined by 
a wise realism, ns well as by a strong desire, 
to deal with justice for all 

Twice Within the memory of those who 
live today our America, which, under tho 
free institutions and systems growing out 
of our manner of life and mode of govern¬ 
ment, had become stiong and powerful be¬ 
yond all pieccdcnt, has been the greatest 
single factor in saving the woild from being 
conquered and enslaved by dictators and to¬ 
talitarian might It la but natuial, there¬ 
fore, that we of America, who believe In Its 
laws, institutions, and way of life, are of the 
deep and abiding conviction that the safety 
cf the futuie lies in the knowledge and ef¬ 
fective application. In all other lands, of th* 
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essential principles underlying these la^s 
end institutions. In the very nature of the 
case we cannot undertake to impose on oth¬ 
ers the establishment of governments em¬ 
bodying these principles: but must trust, 
under our system of freedom, that the light 
which cppres&cd nations and peoples may 
receive from our uplifted torch, may enable 
them to find their way The brightness and 
enduring quality of this beacon depend on 
the stiength and patriotism of our cltlaens, 
and. beyond question, this strength and this 
patriotism are inci eased by everything that 
yields to us a wider knowledge and keener 
appreciation of our history, heritage, and In¬ 
stitutions In the effort to revitalize the 
story of the struggle for freedom, and of the 
birth and perpetuity of the American Nation, 
and to bring about a new consecration to 
the purposes. Ideals, and destiny of the Re¬ 
public, the Freedom Train Is privileged to 
play an Important part The thanks of all 
our people are due those who. by their time, 
money, and labors, have made the Freedom 
Train possible 

The Idea and purpose of this patriotic ven- 
tiiro arc of outstanding character. Indeed, 
without precedent in all history. Certainly, 
in this era of world confusion and perplexity, 
with the questions of permanent peace and 
security unsolved, the truths and lessons em¬ 
bodied In the sacied memorials and texts 
canied on the Freedom Train should be 
brought home to the American people In the 
most effective manner, and to this end the 
privilege of visiting the train and viewing the 
exhibits should bo accorded and availed of 
in the fullest way possible. In the spirit and 
word of these documents the American Na¬ 
tion was founded and has grown to unprece¬ 
dented and enduring greatness Yet, there 
are those who would destroy all this by the 
Butstltutlon of alien forms of despotic gov¬ 
ernment. with the inevitable loss of all the 
precious freedoms which Americans know. 
All loyal Americans should, therefore, ear¬ 
nestly and effectively cooperate to make the 
mission of the Freedom Train a success. 


Tke Future of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
oi Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. CHAVEZ Mr. Pre.sident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
wntten by me entitled “Puerto Rico’s 
Future in the Eyes of a United States 
Senator,” which was published in El 
Estado, a magazine of the island. In the 
September-October issue of 1947. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be prmted in the Record, 
as follows: 

FUETTO RICO’S FUTURE IN THE EYES OF A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR 

I hive been Risked by the publication El 
Estado to express my Idea as to the future of 
Puerto Rico and its people. I believe that I 
understand the racial, religious, and political 
background of the island When I say I 
understand. 1 mean understanding of ances¬ 
try. political philosophy, and general history. 
I happen to he of the same racial extraction 
as most ctf the people of the laland, hence I 
believe that I understand the general char¬ 
acteristics of many, many years. The God of 
Natiens some hundred years ago determined 
that the area of continental United States 


wherein my folks have been born and reared 
for hundreds of years would become a part 
of the United States of America. Since then 
everything that has bad to do with matters 
political, with matters economic, with mat¬ 
ters of lojralty and patriotism, deal only with 
the United States of America. Notwith¬ 
standing my ancestors, I was reared under 
that atmosphere, with all the trials and trib¬ 
ulations. hopes and dreams, that go to the 
average citizen within the United States. My 
luck hM bem good: 1 am the benefleiary of 
those things that Uncle Sam stands for, and 
knowing my tackground, 1 say that I can 
appreciate to the fullest extent the benefits 
that come to tlioae who are bom under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The people of Puerto Rico come from the 
same kind of racial, religious, and historical 
background as those of New Mexico who are 
of my kind and race Hence. I believe that 
I can appreciate everything and every feeling 
that the Puerto Ricans might have on ao- 
coiiut of racial and religious characteristics. 
The Idea is that through the same Ood of 
nations, Puerto Rico and its people did In 
1898 became an Integral part of the United 
States of America Lots have happened 
since then, great economic and cultural prog¬ 
ress has been made. An understanding of 
American institutions. Ideals, and traditions 
has prevailed. In 1918 through the Jones 
law, the citizens of Puerto Rico became 
American citizens of the United States of 
America. Hence, to me the question that is 
now and then asked. “What is the political 
status of the people of Puerto Rico?" is 
simple the greatest status, the ideal status 
of anyone in the face of ihe earth is that 
of being a citizen of the real democracy of 
the world, a citizen of the United States of 
America To forever preserve and piotect 
that citizenship and what it represents, 
Puerto Ricans have suffered, bled, and died 
throughout the battlefields of the entire 
wtarld, so. the status of the people of Puerto 
Rico is that of being citizens of the United 
States of America, a great privilege That 
being so, there is no need for the people of 
this island to worry or suffer as to their 
status, their concern sliould be- How can 
they as said citizens Improve their Individual 
standing and those of their neighbors? The 
question is asked* How can that be done? 
It can be done by following to the spliit of 
the Ideals, the traditions, and those things 
that the originators of our country fought 
for and created. 

No one knows better than I the racial 
characteristics of the people of the island. 
Of course, the child loves the mother and we 
can love Spain and all Its grandeur of the 
past, but being American citizens we have 
to face stern reality and be practical. We 
hnvo to live In this age and not in the oge 
when Isabella and Ferdinand, and Carlos V. 
and Frhpe II were In power and nt their best. 
Let’s reason for the moment a practical 
proposition Like Spain in Its period of in¬ 
fluence and grandeur, so was England, Henry 
the Eighth, Great Queen Bess, Victoria, and 
the British Empire, but at the moment what 
practical man that has a family to feed has 
to be concerned about the time when the 
sun did not set on the Union Jack? It hap¬ 
pens that In this period and in tliis age. the 
country that you belong to. the country that 
Is great, the country that is powerful, the 
country that respects the opinion of any 
citizen no matter how humble or bow meek, 
is the United States of America: again you 
are privileged to be citizens of that Nation 
wherein you can express your opinion as you 
see fit, where you con worship Ood as your 
conscience would dictate, where you can have 
hope that your children might not suffer 
what you suffeied, and where you can dream 
of equality of oppoitonlty that can and will 
be reallzod. 

Every time I come to Puerto Btoo 1 can 
see progress ond general improvemeat. Since 
my last trip, the cmsstruction of a ifiMM Xao- 


tory and a paper teetory luive been con¬ 
cluded. Your eaergeUo and enterprlaliif 
buslnesamen have been working hard to do 
their share In Industrialiatng the Island. 
Yotir cement plants, so necessary lor con¬ 
struction and which mean so much to you 
in the future, are of the best. In a small 
way, great strides have been made with 
structural steel; bettor methods are being 
practiced in agricultural activities: yes. bet¬ 
ter wages are being paid to those who labor. 
More and more persons are going to school 
and colleges, both hero and in the conti¬ 
nent. I have seen improvements also in po¬ 
litical activity—your public officials as a 
whole axe smeere. patriotic, and Industrious 
citizens who appreciate that they are only 
the agents of the people of the Island and 
not their bosses. It appears to me that they 
react very nicely to public demands and as¬ 
pirations. 1, for one, am most happy that 
your public officials are working and plan¬ 
ning for the future Puerto Bioo In a few 
years will become one of the most interesting 
tourist centers in the Caribbean. As soon 
as the island has better hotel facilities to 
accommodate the visitors you will see the 
contmental American here by the thousand. 
That will bring outside money; a better un- 
der.standing of the people of the oontinent 
and the l^and: create new businoas, and 
make for better conditions for all con¬ 
cerned I am optimistic by nature, but I 
feel that there is plenty of Justification not¬ 
withstanding to say that, in my opinion, a 
great future awaits Puerto Rico and its 
people. 

Let’s forget about idle dreams and phrase- 
catching words about independence There 
is quite a difference between the so-called 
independence and liberty and freedom 
You are Independent. Prom the bottom of 
my heart what I wish the people of Puerto 
Rico to have is freedom, Uberty, and equality 
of opportimlties In life under the Stars and 
Stripes. No one should ask more. 

Dennis Chavez, 

United States Senator. 


Ftreign Aid and Domestic Anti-Inflation 
Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legtslativc day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to have prmted in 

There being no objection, the article 
from the veterans’ edition of the Army 
Times relating to the President’s foreign 
aid and domestic anti-inflation program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington. —^The majority of veterans of 
World War II stand foursquare behind Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s broad foreign aid and domes¬ 
tic anti-inflation program os outlined to Con¬ 
gress this week, the results of an opinion 
poll conducted by Army Times reveaL 

Ninety-two percent of thousands of vet¬ 
erans responding to a leisgthy opinion poll 
have gone on record unqualifiedly in support 
of a continuation of rent controls beyond the 
present February 29 deadline, the GI weekly 
reports. 

An even 70 percent of the same veterans 
favor the Marshall plan for extending eco¬ 
nomic aid to the free countrieB of JUirope* 
although only 63 percent of them are In favor 
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ot expanding the plan to include other coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

A lesser majority, 66 percent, said “Yes‘* 
to the specific question: “Do you favor re¬ 
storing price controls on food, clothing, etc ?'* 
The Army Times' opinion poll did not in¬ 
clude a question concerning the rationing of 
i ■ ■ r ■ ,i ca 

i ■■ ■ ( ■ ‘ -.1 veterans respond- 

1- poll show a keen 

1 . r ■ ‘ ■ among tho vets of the need 

* ■ ■. . to extend aid to Europe and 

a strong feeling that industry and big busi¬ 
ness have failed them in the mutter of keep¬ 
ing pi ices in line 

Tho3<’ favoring continuation of rent con¬ 
trols are convinced that real estate lobbyists 
and “lent hops” will send rents sky high if 
contiols are ended 

Many of .• ■ of price 

contiols c:. ■ \ * controls 

would only result In further scarcities, hoard¬ 
ing. return of the black mniket while OLhers 
oppo'sc icstoration on the giounds that it la 
too late to repair tho damage done by ending 
price control too soon 

In evciy scetjon of the country veterans 
have painstakingly answered oath of 15 quos- 
tlons Included in the opinion poll with “Yos” 
or “No" antiwers and in most cases have taken 
tho trnublo to give their reasons for taking 
a specific position 

Although returns from the poll are not yet 
complete and tabulation of the stand of the 
veterans on other spoclfle questions has not 
been made as yet It apprura that the housing 
Bltuatlon and tho high cost of living are 
considered by tho mrjoiiLv of veterans as 
the bigeest problems they face 
Further results of the survey will be made 
public next week 


The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 ilepislativc day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
dealing with the proposal for foreign aid, 
which I ask to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Pioin the Louisville (Ky ) Courier-Journal 
of November 15, 19471 

A MATTER THAT NEEDS TO BE CLEARED UP 

As discussions of the Marshall plan pro- 
gicss, it l 3 certain that lncrea.slng Importance 
will attach to foreign assets in the United 
States And unless existence of these assets 
1 h recognized in official policy, it will dimage 
the general public support which United 
States citizens now accord efforts to assist 
Europe 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
Just heard from Representative Hebteb that 
French assets In this countiy are worth 
$600,000,000, and that Frenchmen are hoard¬ 
ing at least $2,000,000,000 in gold at home. 
Recent estimates of assets which foreign 
citizens have In this country run as high as 
$17,000,000,000. This equals tho total of 
European aid needed from this country, as 
estimated by tho President’s Committee on 
Foreign Aid. 

While it is outside the realm of the Mar¬ 
shall plan, tho subject Is further emphasized 


by Yugoslavia's requ^t for release of $56,- 
000,000 of Yugoslav gold frossen in this coun¬ 
try during the war. 

No figures ore available on how much of 
total foreign assets In the United States came 
from countries for which Marshall plan as¬ 
sistance is contemplated. The proportion 
must be considerable. Some of it is normal 
foreign investment, no doubt But most of 
it surely Is fugitive money—funds tiansferred 
abroad by propeity owners who feared for the 
economies of their native lands It is simply 
a more elavoratc version of what the French 
are doing by hoarding gold at home. 

In effect, then, the United States is asked to 
demonstrate a faith in the economic survival 
of European nations which some of their own 
clti/ons aie unwilling to demonstrate While 
the number of thc.so cautious capltallcts may 
be Email, It is enough to put a serious damper 
on our enthuBinsni to help. 

During the war Great Britain supplied an 
example of quite a dlffeient sort. To finance 
the war elTort almost every Britl.sh invest¬ 
ment in a foreign country was liquidated 
South American milrond Intorests. United 
States tobacco assets—coiporate and private 
Investments—all wcie sold to provide dollar 
credits which the Brlti'sh Government icpald 
owners with Btcrling credits. 

This is the sort of transaction which seems 
needed now. In its report this month, Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s Foreign Aid Committee de¬ 
clared “lb should be made a condition of 
continued assistance under such a plan (ns 
the Marshall proposal) that the participat¬ 
ing countries take all practicable Bteps to 
achieve pioductlon and monetary goals which 
they have set lor themselves In the Paris 
report ” One such practicable step would be 
conversion of forelfjn assets into dollar cied¬ 
its, to eke out United States assistance, and 
to serve as an ordinary token of good faith 
on the part of participating nations. 


Political Recogaition of the Negro 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr LANGER Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article from the Repub¬ 
lican for the month of October 1947, 
which makes reference to Mr. R R. 
Church, chairman of the Republican 
American Committee of Chicago, an out¬ 
standing Republican who, at one time, 
was appointed by the late President 
Coolidge to be Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

NEGROES DEMAND COP RECOGNITION 

The Republican Party has not won a Pres¬ 
idential election since the Negro voter left 
the party It is implicit that Republicans 
nurture and cultivate the noticeable trend of 
the Negro voters back to the GOP since the 
1946 elections It is therefore necessary that 
the entire nttltvido and strategy of the GOP, 
as it affects the Negro citizens, be changed. 

That is the earnest opinion of the Repub¬ 
lican American Committee, whose policy 
committee met this fall In Philadelphia, un¬ 
der the chairmanship of R. R Church, and 
drew up a plan to win back the Negro voter. 


To accomplish this objective, the com¬ 
mittee believes that “it Is necessaiy that the 
entire attitude and strategy of our paity as 
It affects tho colored citizens must be 
changed " 

As spokesman for the largest single mi¬ 
nority In the United States, the committee 
expressed sincere disappointment In the rec¬ 
ord of Congress 

“Deeply disturbed over the failure of tho 
first Republlcan-cou trolled Congicss in 16 
years to take any ultimate action on piob- 
Icms of transcending Impoitutice nlTectlng 
the civil rights and economic welfare of 
laige segments of the population • • • 

we feel Impelled to warn our party of the 
dangers which lie ahead If It continues its 
policy of inaction on thoi^e issues, and we 
urge it to redcdlcate Itself to Its founding 
principles of equality and Justice to give re- 
as-surnnee to Republicans evciywherc of Its 
determination to correct these evils by effec¬ 
tive IcglKlation " 

Placed in its Importance of action accord¬ 
ing to the committee, the legislation which 
must be passed to turn the Negro voter to the 
GOP Js 1. the FEPC. 2, the aiitilynchlng bill, 
and 3, the aiitipoll-tax bill 

“The Rcptibllcan Party can demonstrate 
Its continued faith in tho democratic pioc- 
cssen and its belief in the dignity of man by 
marshalling its forces to pats these bills ” 
The committee emphasized that the Ncgi*o 
would not be deceived by Icgidative Jock¬ 
eying, buckpassing, or double talk He will 
not be satLsfled with noble gCBluroj, but will 
demand from tho party In pov/er actual ful¬ 
fillment of platfoim pledges and promises. 

To regain thii, vast voting power of 20,000,- 
OOU citizens, iho spokesman urged the Re¬ 
publican majority in Congress to place this 
IcgisUitlon upon its muol calendar in tho 
early part of tho next session and to mako 
Its passage a mattei of party responsibility 
Negroes Bcatteicd thioughout the 36 States 
were" urged to bring pressure at local and 
State levels in older to huuy the pastiage 
of this Federal Icgisliition The members of 
the Rcptibllcan American committee woie 
asked to hold conferences, to send tele¬ 
grams to arrange foi personal Inter views 
with their Senatois and Roproeontatlve'i in 
order to impress upon them the noceosity for 
these laws winch will linp’ove the living 
condlllons of one-tenth ol the population 
Seeking to put an end to the economic 
and civil bairicrs which haiass the minoil- 
tles of our Nation, the policy committee mem¬ 
bers called for the national chairman oi tho 
Republican Party to indicate to the Ameri¬ 
can people, that the GOP is not insensate to 
the hopes, de'ilrcs. a'lpiratlon.s. and rights 
of Its largest bingle minority, and that it will 
take whatever steps aie necessary to guaran¬ 
tee the passage ol the legislation enumerated 
previously 

That the Negro desires economic security 
above all la apparent by his gradations In 
the importance of the legislation He placed 
the Pair Employment Practices Act above all 
appeals of nntllynchlng and antlpoll tax. 
He dealres the opportunity to work amid 
decent conditions, most of all. 

In conclusion, the policy committee of tho 
Republican American committee put Itself 
on record ns follows* 

“1 That it urge the Republican majority 
In both Houses of Congress to adopt tho 
Ives-Morse, the antilynch, and the antlpoll 
tax bills, as mii.'^t legislation 

"2 That the Republcan National Commit¬ 
tee appoint a special committee, with the 
power to net, to make a thorough canva.ss 
and a ctudy of the entire situation of the 
Negro voter, his problems, and his relation¬ 
ship to the GOP 

“3. That the Republican Party set forth 
the party’s principles in a concrete bill of 
rights, and dispatch this bill to every Re¬ 
publican State, county, and city committee 
for their information, guidance, and adop¬ 
tion. 
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**4 That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the chairman and all members of 
the Republican National Committee, to the 
members of ConRress, the Republican gov¬ 
ernors. to Republican State chairmen, and 
to the press." 


Can America Do the Job? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24). 1947 

Mr TAYLOR. Mr President. I should 
like to call tne attention of the Senate 
to a forthright, clear statement of Amer¬ 
ica’s potential—^in natural resources and 
manpower. It is an address entitled. 
“Can America Do the Job?” by the Hon¬ 
orable C. Girard Davidson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, before the 
Young Democratic National Convention, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday, Novem¬ 
ber 15,1947. 

I was particularly Interested in Secre¬ 
tary Davidson’s view that not only can 
America meet any task with its resources, 
but that It can effectively aid in world 
reconstruction through proper use of its 
manpower. But Secretary Davidson 
makes the point that our manpower can 
function at full pace only if we preserve 
the cherished civil rights upon which our 
democracy is based, and he outhnes the 
real threat which exists to the precious 
American heritage of freedom of opinion. 

Pvir. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that Secretary Davidson’s address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the addrcvss 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

You and I, as more or less young Demo¬ 
crats. are gathered here today not primarily 
as workers In a political party but as men and 
women who are seeking to discharge great 
responsibility to our Nation The people of 
this country are keenly aware that the world 
is at a great crisis, the consciousness Is be¬ 
ginning to dawn, too, that our own Nation is 
at crisis point 

We no longer need to be told that this is 
one world We know It Wc should no 
longer need to be told that wo are an insep¬ 
arable part of that world, In sickness and in 
health. In Joy and In sorrow. 

The woild’s backet of bread—Its machinery 
and coal and resources—Is our basket, and 
oui bread and resources are also the world’s. 
We know this now The people of the Nation 
know it. and their representatives will soon 
demonstrate this new awareness by their ap¬ 
proval 01 the plan pi oposed by our Secretary 
of Slat 0 , George C Marshall. 

We in the Interior Department have been 
charged with a special responsibility In con¬ 
nection with America’s new role In the world, 
and particularly In connection with the Mar¬ 
shall plan We have been asked the ques¬ 
tion which is bothering many Americans— 
even many of good heart and sound vision. 
Can this Nation afford the MarshaU plan? 
Con we meet the demands that are heaped 
upon us by a prostrate world and by the in¬ 
sistent and meritorious clamor of our own 
people for a blgber standard of living? Can 


we feed and fuel and equip our own people 
and Industries, at an even better scale, and 
at the same time provide the people of west¬ 
ern Europe and China with food and fuel 
and equipment so that Uiey can live and 
work as free people? 

Our answer to that In the Krug report Is 
a thumping yes. We can provide for our¬ 
selves and for our friends abroad out of our 
resources and production. But we can do 
more than that. We can provide for our own 
people an cver-increasing prosperity, an even 
richer Nation, and an even better way of life. 
And at the same time we can provide not a 
minimum of aid. but we can. If we wish, pro¬ 
vide a full measure of assistance for our 
friends which will help them and us to create 
a new world of abundance, freedom, and 
peace 

We can do this—^not just the minimum but 
the maximum for ourselves and our children 
and for the world—If we will truly and boldly 
conserve and use the resources and assets 
with which we are endowed. 

Wo can do this if we proceed In the great 
tradition of the Democratic Party—If we are 
bravo and resolute and development-minded. 
We cannot do It if we are timid, reactionary, 
and miserly. 

Wc must not be the servant who through 
fear hid his talent and was cast into outer 
darkness but rather we must be the one 
whose daring but wise use multiplied his re¬ 
sources and thus opened his way to even 
greater prosperity. 

The conservation and development of our 
resources has two inseparable phases* one, 
the development of our physical assets; and 
two, the greatest use of our human assets— 
our people. 

America’s good earth is not feeble or ex¬ 
hausted In large part it Is relatively un¬ 
touched America’s mighty streams, by and 
large, are still unharnessed; many of them 
are still instruments of destiuction, instead 
of servants of our people 

If wc are concerned about potential short¬ 
ages of food, let US add more productive 
land by irrigation and dr,ainagc As we are 
doing In the gieat Coulee basin In the State 
of Washington, let us reclaim vast tracts 
of now barren soli upon which great quanti¬ 
ties of precious food can be grown. 

Wc are now handicapped by a shortage of 
electric power Lot us build more of the 
great dams like Bonneville and Grand Coulee, 
which our Republican friends once called 
"white elephants ” We can, by harnessing 
our streams, generate enough electric power 
to Increase vastly our Industrial production 
and to ease the drain upon our oil resources 

Are we worried about the depletion of our 
soil from erosion and sustained high yields 
of crops? Let us control our floods, expand 
our soil conservation progiams, reseed the 
public range, produce and apply more fer¬ 
tilizer, irrigate and drain our land where 
needed. We Democrats have made great 
strides since 1933, wc can achieve these goals, 
if we have the will and the vision—and 1 
might add the Congress. 

Some people. Including those who think 
that America has quit developing, say that 
wc are running out of Iron ore and other 
Important minerals. Wc at Interior know 
that this need not be so We know that what 
is needed is not tears and lamentation, but 
work, we have not even fully explored our 
Nation for minerals. We need to do this; and 
we need to spend some money for research 
on the utilization of our abundant stocks 
of low-grade ores. We know we can develop 
and use synthetics, we can make coal into 
gas and gasoline. 

These are merely illustrative. We know 
how to provide an abundance—^ven a super¬ 
abundance—of natwal resource products. 
The question is not can we supply ourselves 


and our friends with what Is needed for 
peace and prosperity, but will we. And this 
depends upon whether we in the Democratic 
Party will again take the lead in ushering 
oiu* people and our Nation—and this time 
the world—Into a new era of development. 

But this alone will not do the job Re¬ 
source development alone will not provide 
Americans and their friends In the world 
with either peace or plenty. Resource de¬ 
velopment alone Is useless—Indeed, it is im¬ 
possible—unless our people are vigorous, 
alert, Imaginative, and adventurous. 

America’s frontiers were not opened by 
timid, unimaginative, or frightened people. 
America was neither won nor developed by 
people who lived In fear. Our Nation Is the 
product of free men, thinking and working 
freely; freely agreeing or freely differing. It 
Is our glory and our good fortune that our 
people have had diverse Ideas, differing back¬ 
grounds. contrasting principles. In this 
crucible of free ideas, freely expressed, there 
was formed the vigorous, Indomitable spirit 
of America 

And so the critical Issue wc face when we 
consider whether America can meet the de¬ 
mands of the present and futuie, Is not so 
much do we have the material resources, but 
rather can we bring to the job the full talents 
of free men. freely exercised Do wc. In short, 
still have the freedom of soul and thought, 
the greatness of heart and mind, that our 
crisis requires? 

It Is easy to say that of course we do, that 
we are a great democracy, that oiu very 
name Is synonymous with freedom. That 
has been our proud history, that has been our 
promise. 

But it is a history and a promise that are 
now In jeopardy Our fi eedom—the freedom 
for the genius and the crackpot—the scien¬ 
tist and the alchemist—the scholni and the 
screw ball—which has enriched our society 
and given us vigor and Inventivenets is now 
in mortal danger Our boasted protection- 
even for the view we despise and the thought 
we reject—is being frantically withdrawn 
from all but those who march equarely down 
the middle road of conformity 

I haidly need to prove this point The at¬ 
tempted euppiession of political thought, the 
Instances of opprc'-slon of minorities are too 
fresh in the minds of all of us. The recent 
report of PieclUcnt Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights has brilliantly pre^iented in¬ 
stances in which our practice has failed to 
live up to the American ideal. 

The forthright statement given by Presi¬ 
dent Truman yesterday to his Loyalty Re¬ 
view Board that the executive branch of gov¬ 
ernment will engage in no witch hunts is 
hailed by all ireedom-loving Americans 
They commend his order to the departments 
that in the enforcement of the loyalty pio- 
gram the civil rights of all Goveinment em¬ 
ployees sliall be properly and adequately pro¬ 
tected; that employees will not be removed 
for disloyalty on the basis of rumor, gossip, 
or suspicion, but that charges must bo pre¬ 
sented, a hearing granted, and provision 
made for appeal. 

Of course, the President can and has 
spoken on this Issue for the executive branch. 
But the party of which he Is a member and 
which holds this belief In the fundamental 
rights of the average man is not In control 
of the legislative arm of our Government. 

There we have seen individuals stigmatized 
and branded as outcasts, without charges or 
a hearing, presumably because they have at 
some time or other been identified with 
causes which are now unpopular. Indi¬ 
vidual citizens have been convicted in the 
eyes of the public with consequent impair¬ 
ment of their reputation and earning ability 
on suspicion. Innuendo, and the flimsiest of 
circumstantial evidence in violation of all 
of the rules of fair play, We have seen an 
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entire Industry and a number of artists ex¬ 
posed to a klelg-llght Investigation wblob 
might better have been staged on a Holly¬ 
wood set. Oltieens are Irreparably damaged 
who have no recourse In the face of congres¬ 
sional Immunity. An apparent attempt Is 
being made to eliminate from positions of 
influenee persons who do not adopt a mld- 
Vlctorian social and economic philosophy or 
who do not believe that the development of 
our political and economic Institutions 
reached perfection during the presidential 
term of Herbert Hoover. 

No true American can quarrel with the 
stated objective of these inquiries. No true 
American will tolerate in positions of public 
trust people whose allegiance is to a foreign 
power, or who have knovrlngly allied them¬ 
selves with an organization which serves an¬ 
other government But I cannot and will 
not believe that the eradication of these 
pests requires a reign of terror. I cannot 
and will not believe that it makes necessary 
the suppression of freedom of thought and 
opinion And I do not believe that it means 
that the Government and the Nation, in 
order to detect and disarm a handful of sub¬ 
versives, must deprive us of the services of 
loyal scientists, administrators, research 
workers, clerical employees, and others who. 
if they are allowed to work freely In an at¬ 
mosphere of freedom and trust, have so 
much to contribute 

Those who, with whip and lash, press this 
terrible crusade In defiance of all of our 
traditions are of two sorts* they are either 
frightened people who, fearful of the menace 
of communism, lack faith In the power of 
freedom; or they are people who are delib¬ 
erately and coldly using the opportunity 
which the real danger of communism affords, 
to eradicate any vestige of liberalism and 
progress in America 

These arc dangerous people These are 
dangerous attitudes. If we once lose faith 
In the power and vitality of freedom, America 
is Indeed in danger. If we fear that the 
free development, expression and Inter¬ 
change of Ideas is dangcroiis to our de¬ 
mocracy, we have abandoned our heritage. 
We have then made a fatal overture to the 
very totalitarianism that we profess to re¬ 
ject. 

Totalitarianism masquerades under many 
stated objectives—some good and some 
evil—but the essential difference between 
our democracy and all forms of totalitarian¬ 
ism Is the maintenance of civil rights That 
difference Is worth fighting for, as we have 
demonstrated in two bloody wars within 
our lifetime We must never surrender our 
basic civil rights on the spurious grounds 
that their surrender is necessary to fight 
our enemies. If we do, we shall find that 
we have lost what we are fighting to pre¬ 
serve, without ever engaging In battle 

There is more to Americanism than the 
Ideas and principles of any one man or group 
of men. Americanism is a tolerance for all 
of our Ideas. It is the principle and prac¬ 
tice of freedom. The application of this kind 
of Americanism to our problems will assure 
our success In providing gi eater abundance 
for ourselves and the world. 

And so, as we Increase our efforts to pre¬ 
vent soil erosion, our efforts must be even 
more vigorous In preventing the erosion of 
our liberties. As we Increase the fertility of 
our soil to produce more food, we must pre¬ 
serve the fertile soil in which freedom may 
flourish. As we push the building of dams 
to prevent devastating floods, we must be 
alert to see that our civil rights are not swept 
away in a tidal wave of hysteria. And as we 
guard our forests from destructive fires, we 
must be doubly sure that we have no burning 
of books. 

Young Democrats have a special and deep 
responsibility to keep the party the great 
XCin—App.-^277 


ehampioQ of human freedmn—the heritage 
given it by Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and 
Boosevelt. which la being carried on so ably 
by President Truman. With that kind of 
dedication, the Dmaooratlo Party will provide 
the leadership for an America in which our 
human as well as our economic potentials 
will be fully realieed. With that kind of 
leadership, America can do the Job. 


Removal of Army Officers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OBXGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, fiovemher 26 ileoislative day 
of Monday, Nonember 24), 1947 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter re¬ 
garding removal of Army officers, which 
appeared in uhe Army and Navy Journal 
on October 18. 1947. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Letters to the Editor 

REMOVAL OF ARMY OFFICERS 

Editor, Army and Navy Journal* 

Since unification of the Army and Navy 
has become an accomplished fact, a rather 
anomalous and Incongruous situation pre¬ 
sents Itself, namely, that under certain ex¬ 
isting laws as, well as recently proposed leg¬ 
islation (H B 2744), an officer of the Regu¬ 
lar Army may be removed from the active 
list, discharged, or placed upon the retired 
list by an order or “confidential letter" 
signed by the Secretary of War (Secretary 
of the Army), such action on the part of 
this official to be “final and conclusive' 
However, officers of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps may be removed from the ac¬ 
tive list under similar circumstances only 
with the approval of the President, the con¬ 
stitutional Commander in Chief, In war and 
peace 

Insofar as the Army. Navy, and Air Corps 
are now at least In theory unified under the 
Secretary of National Defense. It seems 
strangely Inconsistent that all officers are 
not afforded equal protection under law 
All officers of the United States are appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Yet the officer of 
the Regular Army is apparently the only 
officer of the United States who may be re¬ 
moved without the approval of the President 
In the opinion of this writer, this fantastic 
discrimination is not generally known and 
recognized or the significance fully appre¬ 
ciated by officers of the Regular Army, Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, the Attorney General, and 
perhaps not even by the newly appointed 
Secretary of National Defense 
In the near future hundreds of Army offi¬ 
cers are going to be passed over and removed 
from the active list (virtually by selection 
boards) without the same protection af¬ 
forded their compatriots of the Navy and 
Marine Corps—the approval of the President, 
their Commander in Chief. 

The legality and constitutionality of such 
arbitrary procedure together with Its con¬ 
flict with century old law and custom 
(Article of War 118) may well be pondered 
and seriously considered by all concerned 
before the ax falls. 

**Old Army.*' 


ZeaJ for Demoonej 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, November 26 {legislative day 

of Monday, November 24 ). 1947 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “Zeal for Democracy," by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, published in School Life, 
in its October 1947 issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Zeal for Democracy 

(By John W Btudebaker. United States 
Commissioner of Education) 

A vigorous program designed to vitalize and 
Improve education in schools and colleges 
throughout the United States with respect to 
the Ideals and benefits of democracy and to 
reveal the character and tactics of totall- 
tailanlsm has been launched by the United 
States Office of Education. 

Strongly supported by Congress, this pro¬ 
gram will aim to make the principles and 
practice of democracy and the traditions of 
our republican form of government more 
vivid and meaningful. Resource material, 
teaching aids, programs of study, and good 
practices found In various school systems and 
colleges to be made available to educators 
in the future, especially during the next year, 
should stimulate increasing Interest In edu¬ 
cation for democracy, for representative gov¬ 
ernment. showing clearly the nature of their 
opposites, namely, communism and fascism. 

American education is challenged 

We do not know what the future holds for 
the world In this uncertain atomic era We 
do know, however, that American education 
is challenged to cause millions of young peo¬ 
ple to come from the schools with the deep- 
seated conviction that government in a free 
society Is what the people want It to be, that 
It seel^s and responds to the freely expressed 
desires, opinions, and judgments of the peo¬ 
ple, and that, conversely, totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment maintains itself by force, suppres¬ 
sion. and coercion of the people to make them 
conform to the will of the dictatorial group 
“at the top.” 

Our young people should learn the ways 
of democracy by practicing them In school 
and college Tliey should see the shadows 
behind glamorous and attractive promises 
and propagandas for the easy solution of all 
Important social and economic pioblcms. 
They should Intelligently oppose the scape¬ 
goat type of Indictment of certain classes, 
creeds, or races. They should examine care¬ 
fully all undemocratlcally operated move¬ 
ments or organizations placing power in the 
hands of a few leaders They should weigh 
wisely the continual criticism leveled at poli¬ 
ticians or other classes or groups blaming 
them for our social and economic difficulties. 
Finally, they should have a sufficient store 
of knowledge to be able to detect and expose 
totalitarian methods and practices 

A PROGRAM OF HIGH PRIORITY 

I regard this program as one of high pri¬ 
ority for American education. As a partner 
In the program, the United States Office of 
Education Is strengthening Its historic func¬ 
tion of promoting national security through 
education. Schools and colleges, completing 
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the partnership, can make a timely and gen¬ 
uine contribution In helping our youth ar¬ 
ticulately to defend the democratic way ot 
life with Intelligence and perseverance. 


Congress Gets Our Free-Mail Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF coNNBCTirtrr 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 
Mr McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Congress Gels Our Pree-Mail 
Plan,” from the Army Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS GETS OUR FREE-MAIL PLAN 

Wasiuncton — The tree-transportation 
plan proposed by Army Times tor shipment 
of individual food and clothing packages to 
Europe’s needy was oflfered to Congress this 
week in a bill sponsored by Representative 
August H Andresen, Republican. Minnesota, 
on the opening day of the special session 

A day later, Representative Anoresfn ap¬ 
peared before the House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee to sugBest that the legislation be In¬ 
corporated in the Marshall plan Itself 

Meantime, a companion bill to put the 
Army Times plan into effect was offered 
Thursday in the Senate by Senator Brien 
McMahon, Democrat, Connecticut, one of 
several Congressmen who have previously 
endorsed the idea Senator McMahon has 
also suggested to President Truman that the 
battleship Missouri be used to transport such 
packages 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Amvets, and the AVC have already given 
whole-hearted veterans’ approval to the 
Army Times plan and the Amvets have en¬ 
dorsed it in national convention with a fur¬ 
ther pledge that they will raise 1,000,000 in¬ 
dividual food packages if the free-postago 
idea Is adopted 

Representative Andresen, who returned 
only la-^t month from an 11-country tour of 
Euiope as a member of the Hcrter subcom¬ 
mittee studying forclgn-ald needs, tesUfled 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on the opening day of hearings on the Mar¬ 
shall plan that the free-postage Idea has logic 
on Its side 

He said food packages were one sure way 
of proving to the people of Europe that the 
American people, personally, are coming to 
their aid because there would be a pcr.sonal 
link involved that could never be established 
through the impersonal distribution of grain 
and flour 

"But the postage on such packages," he 
said, "actually costs more than the food they 
contain ’’ 

He added that some idea of the volume of 
good will inherent in the scheme could be 
obtained from postal department flgurea 
showing that last year, with no special in¬ 
centives, the American people Individually 
shipped 600,000.000 pounds of food packages 
to people in Europe 

Representative Andresen described for the 
committee the many ways that Russia and 
communism are trying to wreck the Marshall 
plan while claiming credit for whatever aid 
the starving and needy are getting now. 

He said that If the Marshall plan could 
Include the free-postage idea Europeans then 


would know that they are getting help from 
American Individuals and we can better teach 
them the meaning and benefits of democ¬ 
racy while making it possible for Americans 
to participate personally in a humanitarian 
venture 

The Minnesota Congressman was compli¬ 
mented by the committee when he completed 
his testimony. 


Federal Trade Commission Policies and 
Activities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
fine address delivered by Hon. Garland 
S. Ferguson. Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, before a meeting of 
tlie Small Business Advicory Committee 
in Washington. D. C , on October 13,1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is a difficult task for anyone in a short 
time to discuss the policies and activities of 
the Federal Trade Commission ielating to 
small business Here time permits the pres¬ 
entation of only an outline. 

The Commission operates under several 
Federal statutes First and foremost of these 
is the Federal Trade Commission Act It is 
the orranic act by which the Federal Trade 
Commission was cieated Just S3 years ago this 
last month It was enacted by the Congress 
in exercise of the authority contained In the 
commerce clause of the Constitutiou of the 
United States By this legislation, there was, 
in 1914 for the first time, introduced into tho 
laws of our country that short and far-reach¬ 
ing clause which reeds, "Unfair methods of 
competition In commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful" This provision against unfair 
methods of competition was, and still is, 
the cornerstone of the regulation of competi¬ 
tive practices in Interstate commerce Tho 
Commission was set up under this act as the 
administrative and enforcing agency of the 
Government with powers to carry out its pro¬ 
visions, and with authoilty, in the interest 
of the public, to issue cease-and-dcsist orders 
against persons, partnerships, or corpora¬ 
tions found u-Bing such unfair methods of 
competition In interstate commerce Expe¬ 
rience in the application of this law, since 
It was signed by President Woodrow Wilson 
in 1914, has brought to the Commission many 
cases of administrative and Judicial detci mi- 
nation These reveal that the phrase "unfair 
methods of competition’’ is not only of com¬ 
prehensive character, but also Is a living 
organi.sm capable of being applied to new, or 
as yet unknown practices, which may arise 
from time to time In the conduct of business 
and prove to be unfair 

In the same year 1914, the Clayton Act was 
passed, by which the Congiess legislated, 
among other things, against the practice of 
lessening competition and restraining trade 
by certain specific trade practices, namely, 
(1) discriminations In price as was then 
covered by section 2 of the act; (2) the use 
of tying contracts in the distribution of 
goods, wares or merchandise as covered by 
section 3; (3) the practice of one competitor 


gaining control of another through stock 
acquisitions or mergers covered by section 7 
of the act. and (4) the use of interlocking 
directorates between normally competing 
corporations Primary authority to enforce 
the provisions of the Clayton Act proscrib¬ 
ing these several Inhibited trade practices 
was vested in the Commission, with certain 
concurrent authority conferred upon the 
Department of Justice 

in 1936, Congress took another step, to 
add to the category of unfair trade practices 
with which tho Commission may deal, by 
enacting the Robinson-Patman Antidiscrim¬ 
ination Act This statute amends section 2 
of the Clayton Act of 1914 and piohiblts tho 
practice of selling In commerce at disci 1ml- 
natory prices where the effect may be sub¬ 
stantially to lessen competition, tend to 
create a monopoly, or to injure, destroy, or 
prevent competition It also catalogs, as 
unfair and illegal trade practices, the grant¬ 
ing of certain types of brokerage, commis¬ 
sions, advertising or promotional allowances 
and dlccnrainatory aei vices or facilities 

In 1938 came the Wheeler-Lea Act by 
which Congress further expanded the Federal 
Trade Commission’s authority to deal with 
unfair trade practices A primary purpose 
for the Whccler-Lca enactment v/as to facil¬ 
itate remedial processes foi dealing with un¬ 
fair trade practices and to make substantive 
provisions of law of more direct service in 
protecting the public interest. The act 
amends and strengthens the original Federal 
Trade Commission Act of 1914 By It, the 
words "unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in commerce" were added to the phrase "un¬ 
fair methods of competition in commcicc" 
ns it stood in the original act. Thus, as this 
basic statute now stands, the Commission is 
autnorizcd to act in prcvcutlon of all these 
business practices which the law classifies os 
“unfair methods of competition in com¬ 
merce" or "unfair or deceptive acts or prac¬ 
tices in commerce " 

The Whecler-Lea Act specifically lists false 
or misleading advertising of food, drugs, cur¬ 
ative devices, and cosmetics, os being a type 
of trade practice falling v/itliln the inhibited 
class It also adds special civil and criminal 
remedies In tho erso of mlsiepiesontation of 
these products Tho Wool Products Labeling 
Act of 1939 was designed to protect industry, 
trade, and the consumer against the evils re¬ 
sulting from tho unrcvealed presence of sub¬ 
stitutes and mixtures in wool p.oducts 

The statutes which I have cited constitute 
the source of the Commission’s authority and 
the chart of its duties with respect to the 
regulation of business piactlccs in inter¬ 
state commerce They are all directed to- 
waid the maintenance of f.ee and fall com¬ 
petition and to tho control of methods 
which. In the eyes of the law, aic haimful 
to Industry, trade, and the public, whica ob¬ 
struct or Interfere with the free flow of m'^r- 
chandlse In the channels of distribution un¬ 
der sound and equitable conditions 

As the official body set up to deal with 
these matters, the Commission v/as created 
in 1014 as a nonpartisan independent agency 
of the Government and a quasl-Judiclai tri¬ 
bunal, having not only powers and facilities 
for administration and investigation, but 
also the determination of issues by judicial 
processes. 

In the work of the Commission directed 
toward preventing the use of unfair trade 
practices in Industry and trade, three well- 
defined courses of proceouro are followed. 
One might somewhat descriptively refer to 
them as the compulsory method, the con¬ 
sent method, and the cooperative method. 
All three are dcs-gnod to do Just what our 
act says, that Is, prevent unfair competition, 
and unfair and receptive acts and practices 
in interstate commerce 

Where compulsory action against an of¬ 
fender is required to bring about correction 
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and the protection of the public Interest, the 
Commission, as 1 have already Indicated, Is 
authorized, upon due process, to Issue cease 
and desist orders against the offender. In 
such cases, findings of fact are made upon 
pleadings and evidence and. of course, alter 
full opportunity is afforded the respondent 
for the taking of testimony, the filing of 
briefs, and the submission of oral argument. 
Such cea8e-ond>desist orders may be appealed 
to the United States Circuit Courts of Appeal 
for review, and may eventually be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari. If no appeal is taken, the older 
becomes final at the end of 60 days. For vio¬ 
lation of a final order, the offender may be 
subjected to civil penalties of not more than 
$5,000 for each violation, collectible through 
the courts 

One charged only with a violation of our 
organic act, however, need nut in all cases 
have compulsory action in the nature of for¬ 
mal trial taken against him, unless he chooses 
to persist in the alleged unfair practices and 
refuses to avail himself of the means of vol¬ 
untarily consenting to refrain from them in 
a manner which will satisfy the public inter¬ 
est and avoid the necessity for litigation, 
or unless he desires to contest the issues and 
have them determined by the judicial proc¬ 
esses 1 have referred to If an offender de¬ 
sires to agree voluntarily to discontinue the 
unfair practice which Is complained of. the 
Coramlssiun, In its discretion and subject to 
certain limitations, may afford him the op¬ 
portunity to enter into an agreement, called a 
stipulation, to cease and desist. It is the 
policy of the Commission to extend the privi¬ 
lege of such Informal stipulation only in 
cases where It Is of the opinion, under all the 
clicumstanocs, that disposition of the case 
by this method will effect prompt correction 
and will fully protect and satisfy the public 
Interest Such stipulation procedure is what 
I have referred to m the consent method of 
settling cases without the necessity of in¬ 
stituting formal litigation It dors not ex¬ 
tend to cases of deliberate fraud or con¬ 
certed action in restraint of trade 

A third procedure available for the elimi¬ 
nation of unfair trade practices and the con¬ 
sequent promotion of fair standards of busi¬ 
ness ethics is provided by the Commission 
in the trade practice conference plan This 
is what I have referred to as the cooperative 
method Such trade practice coulercnce pro¬ 
cedure has for its purpose the wholesale 
elimination of unfair trade practices by in¬ 
dustry-wide cooperation with the Commis¬ 
sion and collaboration of all groups in inter¬ 
est in the formulation, establishment, and 
observance of fall-trade practice rules gov¬ 
erning the conduct of the Industry and trade 
In question Under the plan. Joint action 
among competitors with the supervision and 
aid of the Commission Is possible, and expe¬ 
rience proved the efficacy of this method 
in more than 100 industries as an adjunct to 
the compulsory procedure which I have out¬ 
lined. The Commission is now. with the 
sanction of the Congress, enlarging this 
method of procedure. 

Conference proceedings are conducted on 
a basis of voluntary participation, though the 
Commission may initiate the conference, it 
cannot compel attendance or participation. 
Parties in interest are at all times free to ad¬ 
vise and consult with the Commission’s rep¬ 
resentatives in the matter. Where necessary 
or desirable. Informal meetings or prelimi¬ 
nary discussion may be arranged to formu¬ 
late tentative drafts of rules or to develop, 
through an exchange of ideas, a clearer un¬ 
derstanding of the problems Involved and 
the assistance which can be rendered by the 
Oommlssion in their solution. The confer¬ 
ence considers and proposes rules for submis¬ 
sion to the Commission for Its approval. Be¬ 
fore rules Are final!# approved or promul¬ 


gated by the Commission, they are subjected 
to public hearings at which all Interested or 
affected parties are afforded opportunity to 
present their views. They may submit ^ch 
In writing or be heard orally as desired. 
Through such conferences and hearings, all 
groups in Interest have the opportunity to 
bo heard and to consult with us in the mat¬ 
ter, even though they may not happen to be 
classed as members of the particular indus¬ 
try or trade Involved. 

In passing upon the rules proposed for ap¬ 
proval. the Commission applies the test of 
law. In other words, the rules must not 
sanction practices which are contrary to law 
or which, when put Into effect, may bring 
about a result which is Illegal or opposed to 
the public interest. The purpose of this is, 
of course, obvious It is not within our 
province to sanction violations of the law, 
but on the contrary we are directed to pro¬ 
mote law observance, to the end that honest 
business may be liberated from the waste and 
fetters of unfair practices, and the rights of 
the public may be protected 

In addition, to the activities of the Commis¬ 
sion in enforcing the laws committed to it. 
it has the function which may be described 
as advisory or consultative in character, as 
provided for under section 6 of the Federal 
Ttade Commission Act In carrying out that 
function, the Commission places at the serv-^ 
ice of Congress, the President, the courts, and 
the general public the expert knowledge and 
skill acquired by the Commission and its 
staff in ascertaining and analyzing the facts 
regal ding various industries and recommend¬ 
ing remedies for evils disclosed, Including 
recommendations for legislation This class 
of activities Includes matters of broad public 
policy that are of special interest, not only to 
the statesman and lawmaker, hut also to the 
economist, the small businessman, and all 
otheis who are concerned with economic and 
social trends with their long-range results 

While the subject matter of these reports 
varies consideiably, most of them deal with 
the general subject of competition and mo¬ 
nopoly. With the level of economic concen¬ 
tration reaching all-time heights, the need 
for such special reports will undoubtedly in¬ 
crease, and it is hoped that they will be 
continued and expanded. 

The relevancy of these reports to the prob¬ 
lem of small business is obvious They de¬ 
scribe the general trend of economic concen¬ 
tration. the means by which largo corpora¬ 
tions may have achieved the asccndarcy of 
power, the meigers and acquisitions which 
may have taken place, and the monopolistic 
practices which may have existed Frequent¬ 
ly these reports have an immediate imp ct 
on legislation, for example, the Commission’s 
report in 1919 which resulted in the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. the report of the Com¬ 
mission on public utilities which resulted in 
the Securities and Exchange Act and the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, and 
recently its report on the copper Industry 
that had Its effect on tariff legislation. 

In passing section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Congress Intended that the 
Commission should make full use of the 
“spotlight of publicity” as a means of amelio¬ 
rating the uneconomic and harmful prac¬ 
tices of monopolies which could not be ade¬ 
quately dealt with through the antitrust laws 
It is the purpose of the Coromission to effec¬ 
tively utilize this power In order to protect 
small business and the competitive system. 
Recently the Commission gathered factual 
Information and reported It to Congress 
showing that In the dynamic development of 
Industry, based on modern technology, the 
facts of concentration in big business and 
the swallowing up of small business con¬ 
stantly tend to outrun the law. In laying 
these facts before Congress, the Commission 
pointed up today’s choice as being one be¬ 


tween legislative action recommended by the 
Commission to plug loopholes in the present 
laws against further concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power In big business, the disappear¬ 
ance of small business, and continued frus¬ 
tration of our declared public policy for free 
and competitive enterprise 

Simply stated, the Commleslon’s proposal 
Is that the Clayton Act be so amended that 
acquisition by a corporation engaged In in¬ 
terstate commerce of the assets of a com¬ 
peting corporation also engaged In Inter¬ 
state commerce be made unlawiul whore the 
result tends to monopoly. As the lav/ now is. 
only stock (not asset) acqulstlons so tending 
are unlawful under that act 

Under the present law the Commission 
cannot halt this concentration of economic 
power when accomplished through acquisi¬ 
tion of assets 08 distinguished Irom acqui¬ 
sition of stocks It Is In that respect that 
the Commission has recommended each year 
since 1927 that Congress amend and 
strengthen the law, so ns to make the acqui¬ 
sition of assets unlawful 

The war contributed powerfully to the 
trend of concentration Government pur¬ 
chases and Goverment financing of produc¬ 
tive facilities were necessarily, in order to 
win the war, channeled predominantly Into 
the hands of corporations which already oc¬ 
cupied positions of dominance Surplus 
profits created by such channeling have con¬ 
tributed powerfully to the trend by provid¬ 
ing funds for additional wartime and post¬ 
war expansion through acquisition of former 
competitors 

In Its enforcement of laws committed to 
It by Congress, the Commission has proceeded 
for the protection and preseivntlon bf small 
business enterprises against blacklisting and 
boycotting with all that they entail concern¬ 
ing cutting off supplies and outlets, use of 
tying end exclusive dealing arrangements, 
and unlawful acquisition of stock of com¬ 
petitors Examples of the Commission’s ac¬ 
tions in those respects are briefly stated as 
follows 

In an industry consisting of approximately 
100 wholesalers, the Commission found that 
they, through a trade association, combined 
and agreed not to buy from mniiufucturers 
dealing with small retailers on terms and 
conditions not approved by the wholesalers. 
It was clear that the purpose of the scheme 
of the wholesalers was to prevent manufac¬ 
turers from dealing directly with small mer¬ 
chants who were selling at retail The small 
merchants thus not appioved were included 
In "white lists" piepared and distributed to 
manufacturers by the wholesalers Those 
small biT«^lnes8men weie thoehy blacklisted 
Manufacturers who sold them were then 
boycotted by the organized wholesalers. 
The Commission oidered that this practice 
be stopped Its order was appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, where 
It was affirmed 

A similar case which did not reach the 
courts was one In which an organization of 
large building material dealers estHbllshed 
rules and definitions, which, In effect, decreed 
that a manufacturer of building materials 
should not sell to the small retail distribu¬ 
tors unless such retailers had been approved 
by the director of the organization Such 
approvals were evidenced by certificates 
Issued by the director The retailer 
not holding such ceitiflcate was not 
considered to have shown any economic nec¬ 
essity for his operation as a building supply 
dealer The operations of many small busi¬ 
nessmen were thus Interfered with and some 
were put out of business The Commission’s 
order in the case directed that such prac¬ 
tices of that organization cease. There was 
no appeal to the courts. 

During 1946, the Supreme Court of the 
United States unanimously upheld orders 
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previously entered by the Gommlaalon against 
two large and prominent producers of glu< 
cose, one with a plant at Decatur. HI, and 
the other with plants at Kansas City. Mo. 
and Chicago. Ill Those two companies had 
engaged in price discriminations through 
the use of a basing-polnt system. Under the 
operations of that system, small business- 
men engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
candy In southwestern United States. Includ¬ 
ing Kansas City, as well as those located in 
the neighborhood of Decatur, III, were being 
discriminated against In favor of the large 
candy manufacturing concerns located in 
Chicago The discriminations Involved In 
some Instances exceeded the margin of profit 
usually realizable on some of the more pop¬ 
ular brands of candy bars 

In other cases the Commission has pro¬ 
ceeded against the practice of two large op¬ 
tical goods manufacturers because of their 
practices of granting preferential treatment 
to large buyers For example, thore com¬ 
panies granted quantity discounts in terms 
of what they designated “big dealer" and 
“little dealer” discounts They gave the big 
dealers who were able to purchase optical 
goods in the amount of $1,600 per month a 
discount of 25 percent fiom the prices that 
they compelled the rmull dealers to pay The 
Commission’s ordera entered in the cases 
directed that such practice be discontinued. 

In a case against a large salt manufac¬ 
turer the Commission charged, and foimd 
that It was selling table salt to small buyers 
at prices considerably above those It was 
charging large buyeis The Commission 
found that the discriminations thus prac¬ 
ticed operated to the detriment of the small 
businessmen and directed that the discrimi¬ 
nations be discontinued. Many more ex¬ 
amples could be cited 

For a number of years officials of associa¬ 
tions representing more than 25,000 Inde¬ 
pendent tiro dealers, located thioughout the 
United States, have been filing with the 
Commission and with Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate complaints 
that preferential treatment in the form of 
quantity dlrcounts and other discriminatory 
favors were accorded to mass distributors of 
rubber tires by the manufacturers are cre¬ 
ating monopolistic conditions In that indus¬ 
try They have complained that mass dis¬ 
tributors ore gradually driving the Inde¬ 
pendent tire dealers out of business The 
Commlrsion has had Inadequate funds with 
which to undertake invcsUgallons for the 
purpose of ascertaining all of the facts with 
respect to the distribution and pricing pol¬ 
icies of more than 40 manufacturers of tires 
and the effects rf such policies on the Inde¬ 
pendent tire dealers However, following 
meetings of members of the Commission's 
staff v;lLh representatives of a Subcommittee 
of the House Select Committee on Small Bus¬ 
iness during June 1947. the Commission on 
July 7 adopted a resolution pursuant to the 
terms of wnich it has moved to Investigate 
the pricing and distribution policies of more 
than 40 manufacturers of automobile tires. 
This action has been taken for the purpose 
of determining whether conditions in the 
Industry warrant the Commission taking 
action as Is provided for in section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, as amended, to fix and estab¬ 
lish quantity limits with respect to the sale 
of automobile tires In commerce. 

From wbat I have stated, it is. I trust, clear 
that the Commission Is empowered to and 
is acting on a wide front in dealing with 
competitive practices which are truly unfair. 
In 80 doing. It is actively engaged In the 
work of keeping the channels of commerce 
free from unfair bu'tlness practices and I 
can assure you that the Commission is will¬ 
ing and anxious to aid not only small bus¬ 
iness but all businessmen in every way pos¬ 
sible to achieve and maintain these objec¬ 
tives In the public interest. 


PenniylTania’g Heritage of Freedom— 
Hiftoric Docaments in State Mnteiim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we have 
all been greatly interested in the Free¬ 
dom Train as it has proceeded over 
America. 1 think the exhibition of the 
historic documents on the Freedom Train 
has done much to arouse the people of 
the United States to a better under¬ 
standing of what our Government really 
is. 

Pennsylvania has also on exhibition 
what may be called a Freedom Train of 
its own. a largo room of the State 
Mu.seum at Harrisburg, which contains 
original documents pertaining to the 
State. I call it to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate, and hope that 
all who may visit our Slate will be in¬ 
terested in viewing the original charter 
given by King Charles n to William 
Penn, dated March 4. 1681, and other 
papers ot similai character. There Is 
a dc.scription of those papers contained 
in an article published in the current 
issue of Right of Way, the official publi¬ 
cation of the Pennsylvania Threshormen 
and Farmers Protective Association, and 
I ask that the statement may be printed 
In the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follov/s: 

[Prom the current Issue of the Right of Way, 
the official publication of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Thresherraen and Fanners Protec¬ 
tive Association! 

Pennsylvania's Heritage of Freedom Exhibit 
Open to Public—Original Documents in 
State Museum Descrided by Charles M 
Steese. Administrative Assistant 
Pennsylvania has a Freedom Train of Its 
own—only It's firmly anchored In a large 
room of the State Museum at Harrisburg 
Incident to the iccent visit of the widely 
heralded Freedom Train, now touring the 
Nation, and in order to give the citizens of 
Pennsylvania an opportunity of seeing for 
the first time In the history of the State 
all of the priceless documents pertaining to 
the founding of Pennsylvania and develop¬ 
ment of Its government, there has been ar¬ 
ranged In the State museum under special po¬ 
lice guard an exhibition of these Important 
papers. 

■The exhibition was formally opened by 
Gov. James H Duff on Navy Day, Octo¬ 
ber 27, and will remain In the museum over 
the winter, in order to give the public 
schools, the colleges, and all citizens an op¬ 
portunity to see them. 

It is of Interest to note that the room In 
which the documents are being displayed was 
used by the Governor as an Executive Office 
prior to the building of the present capltol. 

The documents have been carefully bound 
In light-repellent film, and are lighted by 
a carefully selected fluorescent tube In order 
that no damage will be done in the display 
of them. 


Following Is a complete description of each 
document in this exhibit: 

THE CHARTER OP KING CHARLES H TO 
WILLIAM PENN 

This charter, approved by the King on 
March 4, 1681, and proclaimed on April 2, 
1681. officially created and named Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and made William Penn its first 
governor and proprietor. 

INDENTURE BETWEEN THE DUKE OF YORK AND 
WILLIAM PENN. AUGUST 21, 1682 

By this the duke released his claims to the 
area included In Pennsylvania, which claims 
were based upon his conquest of the Dutch 
colonics in 1664 It Is interesting not only as 
a legal document In Pennsylvania history, 
but as evidence of the friendship between 
William Penn and the duke, who later be¬ 
came King James II 

THE FIRST FRAME OF GOVERNMENT FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 

This frame of goveinment, or constitution, 
for the Province of Pennsylvania, was writ¬ 
ten by William Penn, and formally adopted 
In England on April 25, 1682. by the Pro¬ 
prietor and some of the first purchasers. 
This Is Pennsylvania’s first constitution 

THE SECOND FRAME OF GOVERNMENT FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 

A number of objections v/cro made to the 
First Frame of Government, and William 
Penn issued this second Frame, which the 
Assembly appiovcd on April 2, 1C8S This Is, 
therefore, the first constitution of Pennsyl¬ 
vania which was formally approved by elected 
representatives of the people. Only the first 
page is shown 

THE GREAT LAW OF 1G82 

This, the first code of laws of Penneylvanla 
was adopted by the first session of the assem¬ 
bly. hold at Chester In December, 1682 The 
preamble and first chapter are especially 
noteworthy, since they established religious 
toleration and fioedom of conscience as basic 
foundations of Peimsylvanla law. 

THE CHARTER OF PRIVILEGES, 1701 

When William Penn returned to Pennsyl¬ 
vania late In 1609, he Immediately began to 
plan a final settlement of consstitutlonal 
difficulties The result wos this charter of 
privileges, adopted on October 28. 1701 This, 
the lest constitution of provincial Pennsyl¬ 
vania remained In effect until the American 
Revolution, longci than any other constitu¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania down to the present 
time. William Penn relinquished so much 
of his power to the assembly that, except in 
the appointment of the governor. Pennsyl¬ 
vania had H democratic system of govern¬ 
ment from that time This Is the version 
enrolled In the Provincial Record, the min¬ 
utes of the governor’s council. 

MINUTES or THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
OF 1776 

In response to the wish of Congress, Penn¬ 
sylvania revolutionary leaders early proceeded 
to organize an independent State govern¬ 
ment On July 11. 1776, a constitutional 
convention assembled in Philadelphia. and 
was in session until September 28 Benjamin 
Franklin was the president of this conven¬ 
tion, and had an Important part In the 
drafting of the first State constitution This 
manuscript booklet records the proceedings 
of the convention 

FIRST CONSimmON OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The first State constitution was approved 
by the constitutional convention on Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1776, and went Into effect Immedi¬ 
ately. It was an ultrademocratlc constitu¬ 
tion. providing for a general assembly of but 
one bouse, and for a plural executive, the 
supreme executive council, to exercise the 
functions usually enlrusted to a governor. 
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Ita most famous section was the declaration 
of rights, stating the rights of all cltlaens. 
This section of the constitution of 1776 Is 
still in force, having been retained by all the 
later oonstltutions of Pennsylvania. 

THE declaration OF BIGHTS 

The most famous and lasting part of the 
constitution of 1770 was the declaration of 
rights, which stated the fundamental and 
inalienable rights of aU citizens. Like the 
Virginia bill of rights, which It followed by 
only a few months, it was a pattern for bill 
of rights In other States, for the BUI of 
Rights In the United States Constitution, and 
for the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man It is still in force, having been re¬ 
tained In all the later constitutions of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

PBNNSTLVANU’S RATIFICATION OP THE UNITED 
STATES CONSTITUTION 

On December 12. 1787. Pennsylvania be¬ 
came the second State to ratify the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, which had been 
drafted by the Federal Constitutional Con¬ 
vention meeting In Philadelphia from May 26 
to September 17, 1787 Pennsylvanian dele¬ 
gates had an Important part in the writing 
of the Constitution, which Is a significant 
milestone In the evolution of Pennsylvania 
as well as United States Government This 
la the official copy, with the signatures of 
the delegates to the State's ratification con¬ 
vention 

THE CONSTtrunON or 1790 

The second Slate constitutional conven¬ 
tion met In Philadelphia on November 34. 
1789. and drew up this more conservative 
State constitution, providing fur a governor, 
a general assembly of two houses, and a 
more Independent Judiciary The conven¬ 
tion adjournecl on September 2, 1790. after 
declaring the new constitution in effect 
Notice the signatures. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1838 

The third State constitutional convention 
met at Harrisburg on May 2. 1837, adjourned 
on November 23 to meet again In Philadel¬ 
phia, where on February 22, 1838. the amend¬ 
ed constitution was adopted and signed It 
was submitted to a vote of the electorate on 
October 9, 1838, and went Into effect on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1830 Under this constitution all 
male white citizens received the right to vote, 
the power of the general assembly was ex¬ 
panded, and the number of elective officers 
was increased 

THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OP THE COMMON¬ 
WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The fourth State constitutional convention 
met in Harrisburg on November 12, 1872, and 
adjourned on November 27 to meet again In 
Philadelphia where the present constitution 
of the Commonwealth was completed on 
November 3, 1873 It was submitted to the 
electorate on December 16. 1873, and went 
into effect on January 1. 1874 Under this 
constitution the offices of lieutenant gover¬ 
nor and secretary of internal affairs were cre¬ 
ated. the general assembly’s power to enact 
special or local loglslailon was limited, and 
the structure of government was elaborated 
In.'- * This Is the official copy, from 

th«“ • .secretary of the Common¬ 

wealth. its legal custodian 

TWO IMPORTANT INDIAN TREATIES 

The treaty with the Five Nations, signed 
October 11, 1736, released their claim to the 
lands watered by the Susquehanna River. 
For thlb they were paid 600 pounds The 
walking purchase treaty of August 6. 1737, 
certified on September 23, 1757, relates to 
the famous Indian walk, In which expert 
walkers walked for a day and a half. Prom 
this transection Pennsylvania gained 1,200 
square miles for settlement In eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


SHIP LISTS 

Valuable lists of immigrants to Pennsyl¬ 
vania in colonial days are preserved in these 
■hip lists, which show the names of the 
settlers as well as the ships on which they 
arrived. Notice especially the oath of alleg¬ 
iance to the King, and of fidelity to the 
proprietor, which all were obliged to sub¬ 
scribe before admission to the colony. 


Issues Before the American People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 28 (legihlatxvc day of 
Monday, November 24). 1947 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by Hon. Lewi.s B Suhwellenbach, 
Secretary of Labor, before the national 
convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, at Boston. Mass., on Oc¬ 
tober 14.1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows 

I was happy to receive and accept the In¬ 
vitation extended to me by the Congiess of 
Industrial Organizations It gives me an op¬ 
portunity to discuss with you some of the 
Issues which I consider Important today, and 
also to renew acquaintance with a number 
of my friends within the organization Be¬ 
fore 1 finish the subject of gratitude, there 
are two other actions which this organiza¬ 
tion has taken for which I am deeply grate¬ 
ful One Is the consistent rcelectlon of 
Philip Murray as your president He has a 
complete understanding of the problems 
which confront our Nation and the relation¬ 
ship between the labor movement and those 
problems He Is not an appeaser on any 
fundamental Issue which confronts the labor 
movement, but he docs understand the 
necessity for proper timing of the presenta¬ 
tion of questions in order that they may most 
effectively be presented and considered I 
have for him not only the highest respect, 
but a feeling of deep affection as a result of 
our contacts during the last 2 years The 
third thing for which I wish to thank you 
is the recommendation by this organization 
to the Department of Labor of John Gibson. 
No night was too long, nor was any trip by 
plane too dangerous to stop him when he and 
I considered either was necessary He Is the 
hardest worker I ever knew and the most 
loyal assistant I have ever hart I have been, 
and am now, extremely pioud of the fact that 
he is one of the assistant secrelarles In the 
Department of Labor 

The last 6 weeks, through a series of 
speeches and press conferences. I have at¬ 
tempted to bring to the attention of the 
American people the fact that despite what 
they have been told to the contrary, the In¬ 
creases In wages of the workers of this coun¬ 
try were not the exclusive causes of Increase 
In prices, For two long years representatives 
of business. In the press and the magazines, 
have dinned Into the ears of the American 
people the claim that advances In prices 
were exclusively caused by advances lu wages. 
I have attempted to be conservative In my 
attitude and fair to all Involved. I had 
hoped that as a result of these speeches and 
Intel views, I might work myself Into an 


argument with those who have presented the 
claim to the contrary The facts are on my 
side. Insofar as I know, the only newspaper 
or Individual who has attempted to answet 
me has been the Baltimore Sun. Its answer 
was that I was a politician and a demagogue 
1 suppose that having held political office 
during 8 of the lost 13 years, I am properly 
classified as a pollticlnn However, I know 
that had I done what the Balllmoro Run and 
other papers I think I should have done. I 
would be a statesman Had 1 broken the 
promise to the people of mv Rtatr at the tune 
of my election to the Senate and lefuscd to 
follow the leadership of Franklin D Rt)o.sc- 
velt. I would ha\e been a statesman Had 1 
taken advantage of the opportunity pie- 
seuted by my present office to condemn and 
to join into an effort to destroy the l.jboi 
movement in the United Siatet., 1 would have 
been a statesman The good faith of keep¬ 
ing campaign promises and the lolloping of 
u course consistent with my deepest convic¬ 
tions upon the question ol organized labor 
have relegated me. in the eyes ol etiitora unU 
publishers, as a mere politician For myself, 
if that is the standard, 1 prefer to be known 
as a politician In<=ulur as demagogurty is 
concerned, If one becomes u demagogue by 
telling the truth to the American people if 
one becomes a demagogue by revealing lat^s 
which heretofore have been concealed if lu 
refusing to permit my office to be used as 
a club for the destruction of organized labor 
as many people would have liked me to do. 
If these things constitute demagoguery. I 
may say that while I refuse to accept the 
opprobrium. I would still prefer to be called 
that than to become a statesmen bv having 
to knuckle down to every special Interest in 
the United States As I suy, I had hoped to 
stir up some legitimate aigument on this 
question upon the bosls of facts I have 
failed in tills because no person cun get into 
a legitimate argument with one who ignoies 
the facts and ignores the figuies and simplv 
answers by calling names and hurling 
epithets at those with whom they dlsugrec 
AU I have tried to do and all I am trying to 
do now is to prove that wages alone are not 
reapoiiblble for price Increuses, and to bring 
to the American people the realization that 
the element of profits Is also an Important 
factor which must not be overlooked iu 
evaluating the problem of prices You uJl 
know, and eveiy Individual in America who 
reads the papeis know.*; that ever since VJ- 
day, the attempt has been made, and usually 
successful, to place responsibility for any 
price increase upon wage inci eases You are 
all familiar with the typical release given 
out by uny industry which decides to in¬ 
crease Its prices The head of that Industiy 
Issues a pontifical statement to the effect 
that, against their wishes, it has become 
necessary to Inciease prices The reasons 
given foi it are Inciease in wages, which are 
expounded at great length, and then the 
statement that there wore othei factors 
which created the necessity for the price in¬ 
crease. Usually the figures arc given out na 
a comparison between 1939 and 1917 Every¬ 
one knows that during the war yean wage 
increases were not objected to by the manu¬ 
facturer because he knew that the Govern¬ 
ment would pay the bill, cither in adjiisi- 
ments of their contracts on which they 
were working, or contract settlements after 
the war was over Everyone knows that in 
1939 we had a loose labor market undei 
which the puichaser.«; of labor had a po»4 
of 6,000,000 unemployed upon which they 
might call If they desired to keep the wagfi. 
down The subject which is of importance 
and the subject about which the American 
people want to know, is what has happened 
during the period since VJ-duy and since 
June 1946 when price control was abolished 
Those are the pertinent figures and those are 
the figures to which the American people 
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should pay attention. I am free to admit 
that wage Increases have had a relationship 
to price Increases. I will not admit and I 
deny with all my vigor that all price in¬ 
creases should be blamed on wage Increases. 
While wages have Increased 21 percent from 
August 1046 to August 1047, during the same 
period prices have Increased 24 percent. Of 
that 24 percent. 20 percent occurred after the 
lapse of OPA In June of last year, while the 
hourly earnings of factory workers Increased 
16 percent 

For the third quarter of 1946, which was 
the first quarter after price control received 
its stab in the back, the annual' reported 
profit of all corporations, after taxes, was 
$8,100,000,000 Using the second quarter of 
1047 and similarly adjusting it to an annual 
basis after taxes, the profits are $16,600,000,- 
000, showing an Increase In profits since the 
abolition of OPA as slightly above 100 per¬ 
cent You will notice that the corporate 
profit figures I have given to you are after 
taxes. I have made no such deduction In 
reference to wages, but this Is because it is 
impos.slble for anyone accurately to figure 
the amount by percentage of the wage earn¬ 
ers’ pay which goes to taxes. Certainly the 
21 percent increase In wages should be re¬ 
duced by the amount of Individual Income 
taxes that the Individual or the family may 
pay I do not think that any sensible person 
can deny that the use of the repeated state¬ 
ment that wage Increase Is exclusively cul¬ 
pable so far as prices are concerned In the 
light of the fact that price Increases have 
consistently moved ahead of wage increases 
at a time when the profits of industry were 
increasing over 100 percent I recognize the 
right of a corporation to make profits, but 
I say that when profits Increase at this rate, 
they certainly should bear a substantial por¬ 
tion of the burden for the price Increases 
since June 1946 The contention Is made 
that of the $16,600,000,000, $4,100,000,000 
Bhoxild be disregarded because It is contained 
In Inventory, which may be substantially re¬ 
duced because of decrease In prices I do 
not know, and no honest-minded citizen 
should pretend to know what portion of 
these Inventories will ultimately be disposed 
of at lower prices I do know, however, that 
ever since prices started to rise, the holders 
of inventories In this country have been 
able to sustain their position before the 
courts that they were entitled to use for In¬ 
come-tax purposes the amount of the last 
highest price which they paid for a portion 
of their Inventories which they sell This Is 
called “the last In and first out doctrine," 
whereby Inventory holders are protected in 
their Income taxes against price Increase 
which they have paid for the products they 
have bought. It will be Interesting to find 
out their attitude upon the same problem 
when and If there will be price reductions of 
the articles now Inventoried 

The claim Is made that these profits are 
not refiected In dividends Of course they 
would not be because the stockholders might 
then become accustomed to a high rate of 
dividend and make inquiry when It had 
been reduced The claim Is also made that 
after completely wiping out the Inventory 
figure, the present percentage of profit to 
the national Income was exceeded in 1029 
and 1930, 1937, 1940 and 1941 That may be 
true. But look what happened to the 
country’s economy after 1929 and 1930, and 
what happened In the last months of 1937. 
1940 and 1941 were prewar years In which we 
were preparing for war, hold no relation¬ 
ship to our general economy picture. The 
attempt la made to blame the Administra¬ 
tion policy of shipments of products 
abroad for a portion of the price Increase. 
The fact is that during the first half of 1947 
we exported 8.8 percent of our gross national 
product as compared with 6 8 percent during 
the year 1929 Certainly this 2-percent In¬ 
crease of our shipments abroad can bear no 


substantial relationship to Increase in prices 
here. Another effort to blame the adminis¬ 
tration Involves the criticism of our tax 
policy. Statements are made that If the 
President had not vetoed the tax bills there 
would not have been such an increase in 
prices. The fact of the matter is, as every¬ 
body recognizes, that we do not today have 
a free market in which there is competition. 
"We have a sellers’ market because the earn¬ 
ings and savings of the people during the 
war and the profits of the corporations make 
It possible without control to run the prices 
up The corporations already had received 
a substantial contribution so far as taxes are 
concerned when the excess profits tax was 
abolished as of January 1. 1948. The adop¬ 
tion of the tax bills which were passed and 
vetoed would simply have increased the de¬ 
mand without increasing the supply 

The President is asking the people to 
demonstrate that they want to win the last 
war The conclusion of the shooting war 
did not mean the end of the war On our 
part the war was fought for certain definite 
purposes and ideals. 'We wanted to preserve 
the institutions of democracy, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press and free¬ 
dom of religion We saw Germany and Japan 
destroy these freedoms It was but the first 
step along the road to ultimate aggressions 
which finally resulted in war Our war will 
not be won imtil we have achieved those ob¬ 
jectives 

It is not our purpose to impress upon the 
rest of the world our system of democracy 
What we tried to do in the war, and what we 
still are trying to do. Is to see to It that those 
nations which want to embrace all or a por¬ 
tion of our form of democracy may do so 
without the interference from the outside by 
any totalitarian power We made a substan¬ 
tial first payment on this doctrine In the form 
of the lives of American boys in every part of 
the world There have come back hundreds 
of thousands of those who added their per¬ 
sonal contribution to the cause by returning 
home with bodies maimed and minds shat¬ 
tered The amount which the President is 
asking with which to pay off the balance 
which Is required if our war objectives are 
attained is picayunlsh beyond what those 
men have paid and infinitesimal as compared 
with what a third war would cost All he 
asks the American people to do is stop wast¬ 
ing food The sacrifices for which he asks 
are the minimum The American people, if 
they will but think, must realize the neces¬ 
sity for, the desirability of. this last expendi¬ 
ture which they are called upon to make. I 
ask the labor movement of America to Join, 
as I know it will Join, with these efforts 

The road of the labor movement has been 
a difficult one. As a result of its efforts con¬ 
ditions in this country are far more desirable 
than they are in any other country in the 
world The liberties which have been en¬ 
joyed are not the ends which are sought. 
They are the means to the ends Every for¬ 
ward step which American labor has taken 
for the benefit of those who work has been 
the result of the fact that American labor had 
the liberty not only to think, but also to 
speak and write The trouble with the old- 
time reactionaries was that they saw these 
freedoms and could not look beyond them. 
They would point out to the American peo¬ 
ple the valued rights which they bad under 
our Constitution, never realizing that it was 
through these rights that the American peo¬ 
ple had the hope that they could improve 
their standards of living and enjoy some por¬ 
tion of the fruits of their industry beyond 
merely the preservation of these rights. 
These old reactionaries lived in totalitarian¬ 
ism. They would let the people speak. They 
would let them pray. They would let them 
write, but they controlled the elections by the 
use of money and threats of reprisals. They 
controlled the lives of their employees by 
making them live in company towns and 


seeing to It that their grocery bills took up 
about all of the wages that they received. 
They controlled the economy through their 
control of the resources of the Nation, which 
were so great that they, and they alone, could 
exploit them. 

We all know what happened to organized 
labor under that theory. It was allowed to 
die on the vine. That is why I am so much 
opposed to reactlonarylsm in the labor move¬ 
ment Itself. I classify as reactionaries those 
who would give to the Government complete 
and total control over the lives of our citi¬ 
zens, those who upon order from abroad 
seek to substitute totalitarianism for democ¬ 
racy in America. Under the Morgans and 
the Hills and the Cookes and the other great 
financial magnates who dominated this 
country up until the time that the people 
decided that they wanted to use their free¬ 
doms to better conditions, at least they let 
the Constitution alone and let the people 
imagine that they had power even though 
they prevented its ultimate exercise Wo 
were permitted to speak and to pray and to 
write The American workers have gone far 
ahead in the exercise of those rights. It 
would be a grave mistake to permit the re¬ 
actionaries in the labor movement, who 
would deprive us not only of the exercise 
of the rights, but also of the rights them¬ 
selves, to use trade unionism as a means to 
attain the objectives which they seek 

If the workeis of America, organized and 
unorganized, arc to succeed in their efforts 
to secure a reasonable chance to live in com¬ 
fort, decency, and peace, those workers, all 
of them, must have a strong department in 
the Federal Government that will give them 
the services they need It Is part of our Job 
to assist the States In the promotion of 
health and safety measures In order prop¬ 
erly to carry out this function, the President 
asked for $718,000 The House of Represent¬ 
atives eliminated the appropriation alto¬ 
gether The House and the Senate, In con¬ 
ference, restored this to the extent of $200,- 
000 That was done in the name of economy. 

The President approved a budget of $6,764,- 
000 fur the United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice It is part of our Job to get Jobs for peo¬ 
ple This was reduced by 44 percent to $3,- 
300,000, Including the complete elimination of 
$893,000 for the "Veterans Employment Serv¬ 
ice. Pour hundred field assistants of this 
Service have been separated How soon those 
who say they represent the American people 
forget the sacrifices and suffering of those 
that bared then breasts that American free¬ 
dom might live! 

Congress reduced the President’s request 
for the Wage and Hour Division by more than 
$2,000,000 This reduction will mean that 
only 28,000 of the 550,000 covered establish¬ 
ments will be inspected during this fiscal 
year. 

’There Is some talk about the next session 
of the Eightieth Congress Increasing the 
minimum wage to 60 cents an hour During 
the last Congress, and this one I have advo¬ 
cated an Increase to 66 cents, with a scaling 
upward to 76 cents an hour. Changed living 
costs have now made 76 cents a necessity. 
Perhaps the Congiess will pass a bill which 
will authorize a necessary increase In the 
fioor under wages I am not the least bit 
Interested, however, if Congress passes such 
an authorization bill and then falls to pro¬ 
vide sufficient funds with which to carry It 
out. There are two parts to this problem. 
One Is the authorization and the other is the 
appropriation. One cannot go without the 
other and if the first is passed It will be a 
mere phantom bill or, to use a more under¬ 
standable phrase, it will be simply “a phony " 
This form of deception will not be permitted 
without forcible attention being called to it 
so that the American people may see what is 
happening. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes 
all the basic figures for most of the planning 
that is done not only by labor but by Indus- 
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try In the United States. Never so much as 
now Is there necessity for accuracy of those 
figures. Never so much as now has It been 
necessary to cover the field which the Bureau 
wants to cover. Tet the appropriation for 
that purpose was reduced from $6,900,000 to 
$8,400,000. Repeatedly, prominent, Impor¬ 
tant. and sincere liembers of Congress have 
said that they would not commit themselves 
until they knew all the facts The cutting 
of the throat of the principal fact-seeking 
agency of the Government lends some sup¬ 
port to the thought that I may have used 
the word “sincere" Inadvisedly. 

During the last fiscal year we had approx¬ 
imately $66,000 appropriated to the Depart¬ 
ment for Workers' Education. It seemed to 
me to be a desirable program This year 1 
asked for $116,000 The entire sum was 
eliminated from the appropriation Many of 
the other departments of Government asked 
for and received appropriations for similar 
functions within their departments for the 
benefit of the people with whom they di¬ 
rectly come in contact. I could see nothing 
wrong, and 1 see nothing wrong now, in 
giving to the workers an opportunity to 
study the various problems of Industrial re¬ 
lations and to study and understand the 
various clauses In labor-union contracts I 
intend to continue Insertion of that Item 
In the budget, and ask for and hope to re¬ 
ceive the wholehearted cooperation of the 
labor-union movement. 

If we are to have a strong Department of 
Labor, we will need the support of those In 
the labor movement who are organized The 
Department was created for you and for all 
of the unorganized workers of Ameiica we 
need youi' support I have come here to 
ask it 1 want that support not merely 
when the bills are a couple of days away 
from passage I want It throughout all of 
the weeks of the year 

Another matter which I wish to rail to 
ynur attention, breause I think not sulBclent 
attention has been paid to It, Is the enact¬ 
ment of laws in many States which have 
as their purpose the destruction of labor- 
union activity A number of Slates have 
enacted antl-closed-shop laws, restriction of 
strike activities, antipicketing laws, and the 
regulation of labor relations In public utili¬ 
ties In some cases there were omnibus laws, 
which cover a great variety of subjects For 
example, a Delaware law deals with unfair 
labor practices, prohibition of the closed 
shop, and picketing In other States sep¬ 
arate laws were enacted on each ol these 
subjects. Some 14 States passed laws pro¬ 
hibiting certain types of union-security 
agreements, thereby taking the right to the 
freedom of contract away from employers 
and unions. 

In Maine, on the other hand, a law pro¬ 
hibits closed shop agreements, but permits 
the making or maintenance of union-shop 
agreements 

In Delaware, the Labor Relations Act de¬ 
clares that it Is not an unfair labor prac¬ 
tice for an employer to refuse to grant a 
closed shop or all-union agreement It also 
provides that in contracts where the par¬ 
ties promised to join or not to join labor 
organizations they are contrary to public- 
policy and shall not afford any bosis foi 
granting legal or equitable relief in any court 
in the State 

In 12 States, laws have been passed regu¬ 
lating and placing restrictions on picketing 
and other strike activities Other legislation 
likewise incorporates this featiue 

In laws passed by eight States, the check¬ 
off of dues by an employer from the em¬ 
ployee’s wages are prohibited, except where 
authorized by the individual employee 

We live In a paradoxical age We have 60.- 
000,000 employed persons In this country 
Our bank deposits are larger now than ever 
before. Our car-loadings are limited only by 
the supply of cars Yet there pervades our 
entire atmosphere the fear of what Is ahead. 


Some are afraid of war. Borne are afraid of 
oollapee. We are desperately close to reach¬ 
ing the day when people will say that they 
want to stand still or go backward. They 
neglect to see. or they are Ignorant of the 
historical lessons which they should remem¬ 
ber or have learned Any time any Nation 
stops expanding its economy. It faces de¬ 
terioration and disintegration That has 
happened several times in the world's his¬ 
tory No nation can afford to look back to 
find a comfortable hiding place from the 
problems of the day or of the future No 
people can escape from them No successful 
people can afford not to grapple with them 
It takes more than com age during these days 
of an unsettled world to face and attempt to 
solve the problems which confront m. 
These times require daring It Is not enough 
for people to escope the fear, to advance only 
to the point of timidity 

Many mistakes have been made in the 
last quarter century One of the most im¬ 
portant from the point ol view of economics, 
was the raising of the tariff rates after the 
end of World War I Up to that time we 
had been a debtor Nation We could afford 
to shut out foreign products because they 
took ours in payment for what we owed them 
When, however, we became a creditor Nation 
sound economics required that we reverse 
our course Another mistake was made 
shortly after September 1031 when England 
abandoned the gold policy in that wo did 
not. at that time, assert leadership In the 
world of finance Efforts were made by Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt and his admlnibtraiion to 
overcome these mistakes, but too much time 
had elapsed before they had the opportunity 
Growing out of these two mistakes have come 
a multitude of economic problems whicli 
were Interrelated with the other to that by 
the time he became President Mr Tiumnn 
had the most dllBcult position that was ever 
held by any man in the history of tlte world 
As I said, we need more than couiage We 
need daring to meet the pioblems ahead 1 
am confident that we can meet them Bo 
sound is our basic structuie that It cannot 
be destroyed so loi^ as bpecial and selllsh 
interests are deprived ol tlie power to mis¬ 
use It. We have faced many crises before 
We met them and defeated them because we 
had an understanding of their relationship 
to all of our people, and we gave to all of our 
people an opportunity to Join in the selec¬ 
tion of our leaders who would be required to 
handle them The whole question will be 
decided on the basis of whethei we advance 
or letreat or attempt to stand still. 

No nation has ever been pei mltted to stand 
still Retreat means only submission and 
surrender. The only course open to us Is 
to advance. That we can do 11 we stay tiue 
to certain priuciples which we have Inherited. 
The first requirement will be lalth>-lalth In 
ourselves and our system of government and 
economy, and laith In the God upon whom 
we rely. Second, wo must have iutelli jence 
so that we can understand the necessity for 
advancement. Thh d, we must have the coui - 
age to meet the problems. And, lourth, we 
must have the during to find and to try the 
solution to the problems. 

That Is the reason why I am so much In¬ 
terested In and for such a long time have be¬ 
lieved In trade unionism. You have been 
subjected to severe attacks during the last 
few ycar.s Pew organizations could have 
Withstood those attacks. You have demon¬ 
strated your faith, your understanding, and 
your courage. There Is no room In the lead¬ 
ership of America for the selfish, the near¬ 
sighted, and the timid The trade-union 
movement has blazed the trail. It must fur¬ 
nish the education, not only to its members 
but to the other workers. Its leadership 
must not only have courage, but it must 
dare to do those things which will preserve 
American democracy Those who have this 
unselfishness and understanding and daring 


must go out, as the Lord once said, “into 
the highways and hedges” and Instill the 
faith and courage in the hearts and Into 
the understanding and Into the minds of 
those today who are so confused. Given a 
chance to know what a problem is about, 
the American people have never failed. We 
do not propose to fail now and we look 
with hope and confidence upon the ability of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
present this argument and this plea to call 
Americans everywhere within the boundaries 
of our Nation. 


Prospects of Democratic Victory 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative dan 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. MAGNUSON Mr President, a 
former distinguished Member of this 
body, Hon. Mon C Wallgren, who is now 
Governor of my State, recently delivered 
an address before the mid western Demo¬ 
cratic meeting at Kansas City, Kans., on 
November 20. 1947 I ask unanimous 
consent that liis remarks, dealing with 
the political situation in the United 
States, may be printed In the Appendix 
of the Record I have received an es¬ 
timate from the Public Printer that the 
manuscript will occupy three pagr.s of 
the Congressional Record, and that the 
cost will be $213. 

There being no objection, the addiess 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows* 

Tonight I wish to review some ftmda- 
mentals In American political life which con¬ 
vince me that the Democratic Party will be 
victorious in 1048 Harry Truman will be re¬ 
elected President of the United States 

Were he not to nm of his own accord 
then he v'^ould be drafted He has proved 
himself In office Wc need this man of brave 
heait and cool head to keep the Nation on 
a steady course to a peaceful and prosperous 
future 

He IB needed ns a good Democrat, close to 
the plain people of America, who therefore 
speaks to a hungry and frightened world 
with the authentic voice of American democ¬ 
racy 

In a time of transition and* emergency 
Harry Truman was summoned to an office 
he nevei Bought for himself He entered 
upon hlB duties with a quiet dignity and 
courage which have won him the admiration 
and BoUd affection of the American people 

He was too modest to pretend he knew all 
the nUBweTB He has grown In office and he 
continues to grow But hr will never lose that 
humble reverence lor the highest honor In 
the land that unv American can clalirr He 
will never lose that simple and abiding faith 
In God and in the good sense and deroix-ratlc 
spirit of the Amei u-an people In that fulth 
lies his inspiration to carry on with the 
heavy and exacting responsibilities which fall 
upon the Chief Executive 

Harry Truman's sincerity, his v--llllngnes.s 
to proceed with care and caution through 
troubled wateis, his ability to understand the 
other fellow's viewpoint his boundless con¬ 
fidence In the American people, his calm but 
resolute Judgment based on the facts—these 
sterling qualities 1 came to know in him us 
chairman of the Senate War Investtg.atlng 
Committee. I was privileged and pu ml to 
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serve under Senator Truman’s leadership on 
that committee 

His record of competent leadership, carried 
over to the office of Chief Executive, is greater 
today than ever before I repeat, Harry Tru¬ 
man will be reelected by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The sorry performance of the Republican- 
controlled Congress reaffirms the hopeless 
incompetence of the Republican Party to 
deal with contemporary problems That 
party has shown a callous indifference to 
the welfare of ordinary citizens. The force¬ 
ful realization is brought home that the 
tasks we face today and tomorrow are far too 
grave and far too important to be made the 
responsibility of a Republican administra¬ 
tion and a Republican Congress 

The American people are interested in per¬ 
formance They want a Job done and there 
is much to do Needy nation.s to be helped 
to their feet The peace to be secured A 
domestic economy to be made strong and 
productive Humes to be built New enter¬ 
prises and Jobs to be fostered New fron¬ 
tiers of science and technology to be explored 
for the happiness and well-being of all 
people 

Only a forward-looking administration can 
meet the urgent needs of a busy nation and 
a suffering world Public support will go 
only to the party with the broad, liberal 
view, the party that makes the welfare of 
people its primary business. That paity is 
the Demociatlc Party 

Now and then a few Republicans claim the 
mantle of liberalism They declaim in pub¬ 
lic against the policies of their own party. 
They repudiate its blind reaction, and warn 
that unless the Republican Paity takes a 
new and different course it will fail at the 
polls 

These few lonesome liberals in the Repub¬ 
lican Party search through the pages of his¬ 
tory to glean a speck of comfort They note 
that the Republican Party sponsored Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. Hope¬ 
fully, they recite a few good laws that have 
emerged from bleak and burien Republican 
administrations of the past 

We can respect the good Intentions of 
these lonesome liberals in the Republican 
Party We can admire their courage for try¬ 
ing against such great odds to rejuvenate 
their party. We can accept their conclusion 
that only a party genuinely devoted to the 
broad public Interest is entitled to public 
support. But we cannot understand their 
fantastic political whim. For to liberalize 
the Republican Party is a task more hope¬ 
less than to change the ocean tides. 

The course of political futility to which 
the sincere liberals of the Republican Party 
are committed, la plain enough But also 
there are makeshift liberals in the Republi¬ 
can Party who pursue a course of political 
opportunism. They constantly promise to 
support liberal measures, yet they are found 
voting against appropriations that would 
make such measures effective. 

The makeshift liberals who front for the 
Republican Party do not control its policies 
Whoever accepts the political blessing of the 
policy makers In the Republican Party will 
inevitably bow to their will, no matter what 
Is promised the electorate. The elections of 
1946 have shown convincingly that the Amer¬ 
ican people do not share in the dividends 
of Republican victory. Privileged groups 
which sponsor the Republican Party con¬ 
sider these dividends their own. 

Abraham Lincoln, were he able to view the 
scene today, would be appalled at the vast 
gtUf which separates his party from the plain 
people he loved so well. And Theodore 
Roosevelt today would scorn the malefactors 
of great wealth who give sustenance to the 
Republican Party. 

In practical life we know that the lines of 
party are never neatly drawn We do not 
decry the motives of people who sincerely 


differ with us In their political views. 
Neither do we say that our party la perfect, 
that one party is all good and the other all 
bad. But we speak now of the vital and 
enduring distinction between the Democratic 
and Republican Partin. 

The Democratic Party is broadly liberal and 
progressive in principle. Whatever the ob¬ 
stacles, it strives constantly to live up to that 
principle The Republican Party is narrow 
and reactionary in principle Fundamen¬ 
tally it maintains that character, whatever 
deviations may occur. 

History reveals that the precious and per¬ 
manent values of the American heritage are 
transmitted through the Democratic Party. 
Our party is the standard bearer of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. It fulfflls the hopes and as¬ 
pirations of Americans in the common call¬ 
ings of life The Republican Party has al¬ 
ways attracted men of selfish purpose and 
privilege and allowed them to dominate its 
policies 

Americans hold their Government to be 
good when it serves the many, and evil when 
it serves the few. Times of political com¬ 
placency and confusion have seen Republi¬ 
cans in high office Inevitably they have 
directed the machinery of government to 
benefit a small minority. Sooner or later the 
good common sense of the American people 
prevails, and a stop is put to this abuse ot the 
democratic process Whenever democracy Is 
put to the test, whenever the Nation is sore, 
beset with problems crying for solution, the 
American people turn to the Democratic 
Party for guidance and constructive action. 

Seen in the light of the Democratic Party’s 
historic role. Republican gains in 1946 repre¬ 
sented one of those political lapses that 
prove so costly and corrosive to the welfare 
of this Nation The Republicans exploited 
the anxieties and irritations of a war-weary 
people They cashed in on a common need 
and hunger lor peacetime goods. 

The barrage of propi^anda and the cross¬ 
fire of criticism against OPA served the Re¬ 
publican Party well Public resentment was 
directed toward the party in office, while the 
people were left too bewildered to notice that 
their collective pocket was being picked. 

Day by day we are feeling the consequences 
of Republican high-price policy The plight 
of the average family is well-nigh desper¬ 
ate Wages have lost out in the race with 
prices and profits Modest savings have been 
eaten up Families are encouraged to mort¬ 
gage future wages by buying on credit. 
(Removal of credit restrlctlonB, we may note, 
projects the high-price pattern into the 
future ) The necessities of life are climb¬ 
ing beyond reach of those who work for wage 
or salary, of older people dependent upon 
modest pensions, of veterans in school or 
training 

Economy-minded Republicans In powerful 
congressional places complain with brutal 
cynicism that there are too many drones in 
our society They slash welfare budgets to 
shake-down the relief load A few unfortu¬ 
nate poor are driven from relief to beggary, 
but there are fresh recruits waiting to take 
their place on the lellef rolls. Those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder take the 
worst beating from Republican high-price 
policy. Relief needs are Increasing, even In 
this period of relatively high employment. 
In one great city alone there are almost 
9,000 QTs on relief. 

The apologies, the excuses, the search for 
scapegoats by the Republican Party will not 
alter a grim fact. Republican price policy 
has set off a dangerous Inflationary boom 
which paves the way for economic disaster, 
for privation and want in the midst of plenty. 

The Republican Congress cannot escape the 
blame. Following the 1946 election Con¬ 
gress was completely reorganized. The en¬ 
tire legislative leadership was taken over by 
the Republican Party. Republicans be¬ 
came cxialrmeu of all the committees in 


Congress. Their record is clear. The con¬ 
gressional record is a saga of their blunders. 
The Republican Party has written its own 
walking papers with indelible ink! 

The Republican Eightieth Congress has 
Ignored the needs and aspirations of the 
American people. Why then do the Repub¬ 
licans take pride in their handiwork and 
see only good in its results? The answer is 
simple. While they have scived the Ameri¬ 
can people pooily, they have served their 
masters well. 

Taken together, the components of the Re¬ 
publican postwar program represent an or¬ 
ganized effort to shut the burdens of recon- 
vexsion onto the backs of working people, 
farmers, and consumers, and to channel the 
benefits of reconversion into the hands of a 
few 

Extinction of OPA was first on the agenda 
because those who bless the Republican 
Party were grasping for quick and easy prof¬ 
its before production could catch up with the 
backlog of consumer demand. 

Next in line came the Taft-Hartley law. 
Not only weie working people pushed to 
the wall in the matter of uncontrolled prices 
The long arm of the law was thrust into 
their unions in order to weaken their bar¬ 
gaining power This is the Intent and pur¬ 
pose of the antilabor law. 

It is easy to lose sight of the intent and 
purpose of the Taft-Hartley law by getting 
sidetracked into argument about the merits 
or defects of particular unions and about 
complex details of the law dratted by high- 
priced corporation lawyers Our stand 
against this law does not mean that unions 
are blameless in each and every respect But 
in common Justice to the working people who 
built this country strong, who fought in the 
war and tolled on the production lines for 
victory, we must repudiate this wholesale 
legislative attempt to wrest from them their 
hard-won gains and to shatter their union 
strength. 

This law reaches into the unions' internal 
affairs It works to create dissension and 
distrust, setting each workingman against 
his brother, and all against their chosen 
leaders 

The Taft-Hartley law is punitive in charac¬ 
ter It narrows the area of free collective 
bargaining and sets up a complicated policing 
system over unions Therefore, it must be 
considered an Insult to the dignity, intelli¬ 
gence and loyalty of the free working people 
of America. 

To support the legislative assault on labor, 
a propaganda campaign by big business and 
its political henchmen exploited the well- 
known American dislike of monopoly Mo¬ 
nopoly in business was shunted off as a 
thing of the past Giant business organi¬ 
zations presented themselves in the mellow 
light of competition and pushed labor unions 
into the harsh glare of monopoly power. 

Anyone who is willing to face the hard 
facts of economic life today, knows that 
monopoly control by giant organizations is 
not merely a thing of the past. The con¬ 
centration of economic power is greater to¬ 
day than ever before The urgencies of war 
and reconversion have fostered monopolies. 

These ominous developments have a long 
history behind them In America there have 
always been some persons more privileged, 
more ruthless and self-seeking than the rest. 
They have preempted and taken for their 
own enrichment millions of acres of the 
public domain, the natural wealth of mine 
and forest, field and river. With haste and 
waste they have done their work, indifferent 
to the public need or the Nation’s future. 

Today their heirs and successors in the 
industrial and commercial life of the Na¬ 
tion wield power as a kind of Invisible gov¬ 
ernment. They fix the conditions of life and 
the standards of living for great numbers 
of the population. Whenever the American 
people lapse into complacency, there is a rise 
in the political influence of these groups. 
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tTnchallenged monthly power over the 
reeouroee of the Nation Invitee restrloted 
production, higher pricee. mounting unem¬ 
ployment. and curtailed coneumptlon. Un¬ 
challenged monopoly power le thua an invi¬ 
tation to economic ruin. Ultimately it would 
put an end to free enterprise, for Idle and 
Btarving men. in deiqperation. would demand 
that their Government take over and run 
the whole economic machine. 

The American people will fight monopoly 
without oompromlee, for unhindered mo¬ 
nopoly control eigne the death warrant to 
free enterprise. Free labor imlons are a 
etrong bulwark against a regimented econ¬ 
omy. Whenever the monopoly charge is 
thrown at the labor unions, let us remember 
one vital distinction: whatever their faults 
may be, labor unions are people organized 
for mutual protection of their Jobs and dally 
bread, whereas blg-bminess monopolies are 
combines organized to restrict trade and 
production In the interest of greater profits 
for a few. 

Woiklngmen organize In unions to Insure 
a decent wage. Farmers organize In coop¬ 
eratives to insure a decent price for farm 
crops, and, they too, are feeling the lash of 
the Eightieth Congress Farmers’ coopera¬ 
tive associations are being pilloried and sub¬ 
jected to congressional investigation In an 
attempt to weaken the bargaining power of 
farmers. 

Just as labor unions were charged by big 
business with having a one-sided advantage 
In the law, so now the farmers* cooperatives 
are said to have an unfair tax advantage. 
Just as the labor unions were charged with 
being monopolistic, so now the monopoly 
label Is put on farmers Just as union wage 
scales were blamed indiscriminately for high 
prices, so now the large Industrial corpora¬ 
tions, embarrassed by publicity about their 
own fat profits, direct the acctislng finger at 
the substantial rise tn farm Income 

Farm prices and farm Incomes are good, 
and deservedly so, for farmers are called upon 
to do a production Job unparalleled in the 
history of the world The climb to farm 
prosperity has been long and hard from the 
deep pit of depression. The Government has 
a permanent responsibility to Insiure that 
never again will the farm economy sink Into 
chaos. 

It Is essential to have an Intelligent, long- 
range price-support program for agriculture. 
Furthermore, by Government aid, the bene¬ 
fits of advancing farm technology can be 
widely spread among the farmers. 

The next few years will see a terrific strain 
on agilcultural resources to meet the food 
needs of the Nation and the world. The life¬ 
lines of a healthy, thriving people are an¬ 
chored In the soil. That soil must be kept 
In place and Its elements of fertility main¬ 
tained SoU-bulldlng practices. Including 
adequate programs of flood control, drain¬ 
age, and Irrigation, are vital to protect and 
enlarge the Nation's agricultural plant. 

We cannot tolerate In this country a repe¬ 
tition of the paradox of glutted markets and 
hungry people. Governmental action must 
be directed to assure continued farm pros¬ 
perity and the distribution and consumption 
of all that American farmers can produce. 

In my section of the country organizations 
of farmers and labor unions have learned to 
work for common goals. Farmer and city 
worker both realize that good wages and good 
prices for farm crops go together. And both 
realize that a Republican-controlled Con¬ 
gress, which seeks to disrupt their organiza¬ 
tions and weaken their bargaining power, 
cannot have their best interests at heart. 
Contrasting their steady gains under Demo¬ 
cratic leadership with the false economies 
and petty sniping of the Republican Con¬ 
gress, the farmers will know what to do next 
November.. 


When we hear the Republican argument 
that farm oooperatlvee have unfair tax ad¬ 
vantages. let us remember what the Repub¬ 
lican propoee to do In the matter of taxes 
generally. They propose to let the wealthy 
save mllUons and the poor save pennies in a 
tax-reduction program. They hope that 
low-income families will be attracted by 
this program, even though it would actually 
burden those least able to pay. 

Nobody likes to pay taxes. At the proper 
time, taxes can and should be reduced. Tax 
reduction now would only feed inflation, 
and President Truman rightly vetoed the 
tax bill passed in the first session of the pres¬ 
ent Congress. 

But the Republicans are committed to a 
program calculated to concentrate the bene¬ 
fits of reconversion into the hands of a few. 
They appointed a so-called citizens’ com¬ 
mittee to advise them on tax policy, first 
making sure that nine-tenths of the group 
were sympathetic to their views. At a time 
when corporation profits are bulging fat, and 
large concerns are eagerly pushing some of 
thia fat Into business expansion, we are told 
that corporation tares should be reduced to 
provide business incentive. 

With taxes, as with other important affairs, 
the Republicans proceed upon the maxim: 
To them that hath shall be ^ven; from them 
that hath not, shall be taken away. 

A few weeks ago some Republicans were 
confidently proclaiming, "as Kentucky goes, 
so goes the Nation ” For once Republicans 
were right. I think all of us here tonight 
will agree that the clouds must have momen¬ 
tarily cleared from their crystal ball. 

Because the wrath of the people has been 
registered, we can anticipate that some ges¬ 
tures to the voters may be made In the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress. 
I say gestures, because these moves. If any. 
will be motivated by considerations of po¬ 
litical expediency not by principle They 
may have the form of needed legislation, 
but not the substance 

Perhaps I am too optimistic even In ex¬ 
pecting that the gestures will be made. 
However, we ought not to underrate the re¬ 
sourcefulness of Republican politicians 
hungry for high office They are practiced 
In the arts ol 6Ubterf\ige and political ex¬ 
pediency, False-front legislation in housing, 
health, and education, a few added appro¬ 
priations for essential services that were 
seriously cut down, these may be offered in 
the hope of garnering votes After all, the 
Republican record to date is so bad, that 
even the slightest improvement will be con¬ 
spicuous. 

Here in the West we can see sharply the 
distinction between legislative principle and 
expediency. The Republicans have never 
accepted in principle the great multipurpose 
dam and power projects of the West. They 
refuse to vote appropriations sufficient to 
fully develop these projects 

Development of water resources Is the life¬ 
blood ol the West. The narrow vision that 
sees In these weal^-creatlng projects of 
Government at b^t only “public works” that 
should be slowed down at one time, perhaps 
speeded up at another, is blind to the needs 
of a modem economy 

Republican Congressmen see only the first 
cost, and refuse to consider the productive 
wealth and economic benefits that flow 
from such developments They cannot seem 
to comprehend that these great projects 
also pay for themselves—that these appro¬ 
priations represent an investment in the 
economic development of the Nation, and 
that every cent appropriated actually will be 
repaid through sale of electric energy or ir¬ 
rigation water. 

My own State of Washington li a good il¬ 
lustration. Last year in the city of Yakima, 
a celebration was held In recognition of 
final payment on the Tieton Irrigation proj¬ 
ect financed by the Federal Government. 


The Oovemment got back every penny with 
interest. 

If the Republicans dared to do it, they 
would banish the TVA Act from the statute 
books. The Senate debates on the Lillentbal 
confirmation showed only too plainly their 
utter lack of comprehension regarding TVA 
accomplishments for the South and the 
Nation. 

Franklin Roosevelt once said, “The water¬ 
power resources of the Nation must be pro¬ 
tected from private monopoly and used for 
the benefit of the people ” 

Let us contrast this statement with the 
remark of a Republican Congressman who has 
been energetic in resisting further develop¬ 
ment of Federal projects. He said recently: 
"Power does not belong to the people; it be¬ 
longs to those who can get It.** 

Hero we have in a nutshell the contrasting 
Democratic and Republican conceptions of 
the role of Government In resource develop¬ 
ment 

Wc believe that in a dynamic democracy, 
development of natural resources for the good 
of all the people does not signify on Impair¬ 
ment of free enterprise. In the American 
system of free enterprise, geared to twenti¬ 
eth century needs. Government and private 
initiative are not opposed, but comple¬ 
mentary Indeed. Government has a posi¬ 
tive duty and function to promote free en¬ 
terprise If it fails to act, control over eco¬ 
nomic life will then pass completely Into the 
hands of powerful groups already privileged 
by wealth and circumstances to command an 
excessive share of the good things tn life. 

Government Investments in power and 
reclamation projects stimulate private enter¬ 
prise. Millions of kilowatts generated, mil¬ 
lions of acres reclaimed, mean more factories 
and farms producing more goods and services 
for the Nation. 

The positive results of government in a 
democracy, acting In behalf of free enter¬ 
prise. are evident on every hand Action by 
the Government In a Democratic administra¬ 
tion was necessary to open up our great alu¬ 
minum plants for competitive peacetime 
operation after 60 years of monopoly control. 
Now more and more avenues of opportunity 
are opening up for small manufacturers, 
fabricating this wonderful metal Into count¬ 
less products for homo and business use. 
The aluminum industry Is booming under 
the stimulus of competition. Private Initia¬ 
tive Is enlivened and Invigorated when gov¬ 
ernment acts in the public interest 

In the field of housing, too, government 
has an essential role to perform. Housing Is 
properly the field of private enterprise, but 
when great slums blight our cities and mil¬ 
lions are desperate for want of decent hous¬ 
ing. government aids and Incentives must be 
forthcoming to Improve and expand the Na¬ 
tion's housing resources. 

A comprehensive housing bill, fathered by 
Senator Robbst F. Wagnbk. a great humani¬ 
tarian and Democrat, has been pruned down 
and pigeon-holed by Republican committees 
of the Congress. Can anyone point to a 
single positive action by the Republicans to 
speed consideration of this bill? 

Republicans have always believed, and still 
do, that housing Is for the people who can 
get it. not necessarily for the people who 
need It. The clamp-down on vital housing 
legislation is simply part of the Republican 
program for enabling extra profits to be 
raked from a hlgb-priced market, without 
regard to the real and very acute needs of 
our people. Democratic victory In 1948 will 
assure to our veterans and others Ill-housed, 
legislation that will get decent home built 
at a reasonable price. 

A few days ago President Truman sub¬ 
mitted to the special session of Congress his 
program for emergency aid to Europe. Let 
us hope that the Members of Congress wUl 
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quickly compose their differences and pro¬ 
vide the necessary means for executing this 
lugent task 

That there are differences of opinion and 
Judgment we know only too well The danger 
is that in the turmoil and conflict of debate, 
the fundamental objectives of the foreign-aid 
program will bo obscured, perhaps defeated, 
by those who nic willing to make political 
capital from the suffering of people 

Already we have heard the proposals of 
some who would attach restrictions so com¬ 
plex and heavy as to doom the program to 
failure from the start Others want to take 
the program out of the Government and 
make It a special form of bUilness enterprise 

To many Republicans the Marshall plan 
has become a convenient kind of scapegoat 
to divert attention from Republican re¬ 
sponsibility for high prices and a device to 
conjure up the threat of Intolerable tax 
burdens 

In the background lurks the persistent 
shadow of isolctloniem. rerdy to embrace any 
project that will cause Americans to become 
discouraged and d’slllualoned, and thence to 
turn ihclr baclcs on the world. 

The gencroxis heart of America responds 
now. as alwovs, to the cry of the hungry In 
ravaged lands The majority of Americans 
arc solidly behind the Marshall plan and the 
government program os outlined by the 
President 

As a Nation, we have enough for ourselves, 
and to spare Even If we must tighten our 
belts for n time, the productive might of this 
country Is capable of supplying our needs at 
home In abundance, and needs abroad In 
moderation. 

A wise man once said that if all sat at 
the same table, no one would go hungry 
The American people will sit at the same 
tabic with democratic peoples In other lands, 
and BO far as we can help It. no one will go 
hungry. 

During the war, though ten to fifteen mil¬ 
lion of our able-bodied young men and 
women wore withdravm from the productive 
labor force, this country attained n produc¬ 
tion record, the like of which was never seen 
befoie In the world With our enlarged 
plant capacity, our new skills and technology, 
our wealth of manpower, our natural re¬ 
sources still awaiting development, we can 
produce for peace 

There are some who say it is unwise to 
gear up our productive machinery to a large 
world demand Thev foresee Idle capacity 
and a depression after Immediate export 
needs arc met This is an espect of the fa¬ 
miliar scarcity economics which permeate 
the Republican Party and Its monopoly ad- 
heicnts Wc hear it from the private power 
companies. We hear It from the steel mak¬ 
ers Why expand capacity, they say, when 
a depression may bo around the corner? 

Scarcity thinking In industry is predicated 
upon depression and therefore servc.s to rein¬ 
force the very conditions which bring about 
depression The prophets of scarcity have 
no faith In America's future In pursuit of 
their own limited purposes, they are willing 
to limit opportunity for Americans at home 
and let the world wallow In misery 

There Is an object lesson for Americans in 
the fact that those who want to limit pro¬ 
duction for foreign aid are of a kind with 
those who want to limit production for home 
needs This is economic isolationism of a 
mo.st vicious kind The American people 
Will have none of it They want an eco¬ 
nomic system which Is dynamic and expand¬ 
ing, they want an economic environment 
which permits the maximum of freedom for 
Initiative and competitive enterprise Our 
people are united In the desire to increase 
the range of opportunity and the standards 
of living for the ayorage citizen. 

On one extreme wo have those who want 
America to turn Its back on the world, and 
on the other we have those who charge us 
with seeking to dominate the world by a 

ImnnHnllftm Bnth PTtrAmea come 


together In their opposition to the Presi¬ 
dent’s foreign-aid program. Both work 
against the best interests of the United 
States. Both have a profound ignorance of 
the American character 

The demands of the American people, tak¬ 
en as a group, are always modest and peace¬ 
ful, never grandiose and belligerent. 

Americana have a permanent stake In the 
democratic way of life They abhor the po¬ 
lice-state methods They respect Individual 
Intcgiity and they repudiate the concept of 
individual subservience to an all-powerful 
state 

But Americans know that Individual free¬ 
dom cannnot be cheaply purchased and 
easily secured They were willing to pay in 
bleed and toil to end the mad dreams of 
world conquest by the dictators of Gcimany 
and Japan And they arc willing now to 
demonstrate that democracy offers to the 
world the only satisfying alternative—a eys- 
tem cf government which assures to all peo¬ 
ples the ample fruits of prcducti\o labor and 
the preservation of Individual freedom 

Totalitarian governments can be answered 
by a working demonstration that men can 
live In freedom and live without want. We 
win demonstrate It abroad with food and ma¬ 
chinery and funds and Ideas We will dem- 
on.strate It at home by doing In democratic 
ways nil things necessary to achieve a good 
life for our people 

The responsibllitieG to our own people and 
to the world requlie determination, experi¬ 
ence. and vision Th^y require our finest 
leadership This leadei'shlp. after next No¬ 
vember, will have the united support of a 
Democratic Congress 

With that support Harry Truman will lead 
us forwoid to our goal of a sound economy 
and a peaceful world 


Thanksgiving 


EXTENSION OP RELJARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE PENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, November 28 (legialative day of 

Monday, November 24), 1947 
Mr. WILEY Mr. President, yester¬ 
day It was my privilege to address the 
people of Wiscon-sin, through radio 
traascripiion, on the subject of Thanks¬ 
giving I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Reoord 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The Challenge op Thanksgivino 
(Address by lion Ale-xanoee Wiley, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin, over Wis¬ 
consin radio stations. Thanksgiving 1947) 
Fellow citizens of Wisconsin, It Is a 
pleasure to greet you from the Nation's 
Capital Mrs Wiley and I wish that we 
might have been in Wisconsin during this 
Thanksgiving season as America gives thanks 
for all that she Is and all that she enjoys. 
However, ns you so well know, the Congress 
is meeting In special seeslon, and we are 
proud and privileged to participate with It 
In handling the tremendous problems of our 
Republic during those critical times. 

I want to express ray deep thanks to the 
management of this station for their 
courtesy In enabling me to visit with you for 
these few moments. 

OUR TOXm THROUGH STATS 

Let me say at the very start that Mrs. 
Wiley and I are particularly thankful that 
recentlv we had the ouuortunltv to visit so 


many areas of our State during the latter 
part of the congressional recess. We Jour¬ 
neyed literally thousands of miles up and 
down and across the State. 

We vlstcd with religious groups, fraternal 
organizations, business, labor, farm, educa¬ 
tion, and other groups. I’m very happy that 
I’ve had the particular opportunity of talk¬ 
ing with high school students and college 
youths and feeling the pulse of Wisconsin— 
young and elderly It Is a strong, sturdy 
pulse, beating with the rhythm of produc¬ 
tion—production In our factories, on the 
farms, beating with the rhythm of work In 
our households and our offices and on our 
OFsembly lines—beating with faith In the 
future Wisconel ’ is rounding out this last 
year of her first century of statehood, and 
she Is making cver-lncieasing contributions 
to America’s material and spiritual welfare. 
That Is borne oat by all the Government re¬ 
ports which come to my office each day. 

BUGGLSTIONS OP HOME FOLKS 

I brought back with me to Washington 
the frank suggestions, comments, and ciltl- 
cisma of the folks back home. I am grateful 
for all the recommendations which I have 
receive from our people. 

Mis. Wiley and I do wish that wc might 
have had more opportunity to visit even 
more areas of oui* State and personally see 
more folks. However, through your letteis 
to us, wo hope to continue to hear from 
you as often os the splilt moves you. 

TRIP TO EUROPE 

As you may know, during the early part 
of the recess, wc spent a very brief period 
in several European countries. We saw at 
first hand some of the problems which 
America faces In her foreign relations Yes, 
wc saw many reasons for which America 
should be particularly thankful in this year 
of our Lord 1947 

SPIRIT OP GBATITUDB 

In any year, it is good to give thanks unto 
the Lord. In the Book of Psalms, wo read: 

"It la a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to smg praises unto Thy name. O 
most high, to show forth Thy loving kind- 
ness In the morning, and Thy faithfulness 
every night ’’ 

In Thessalonlans, we read: 

"In everything, give thanks, for this Is the 
Will cf God ’’ 

Both religion and medical science tell us 
the Joy and the healing powers of thankful¬ 
ness Sincere gratitude, deep thanksgiv¬ 
ing—purify us and tend to give us “the 
peace which passeth all understanding" 
Thanksgiving relieves cur tensions. It lights 
our eyes. It gives courage and good cheer 

This Is no more wishful thinking or Idle 
sentiment These have been my experiences 
as well, no doubt, as your experiences and 
the findings of countless others. 

WHY EE C1ATEFUL? 

And yet I can almost hear someone say, 
"What do we have to be grateful for?” 
"Look at the tremendous problems we face ” 
Look at the hardships, the difficulties up 
ahead. Prices have reached some of the 
highest levels In our history and are caus¬ 
ing tremendous hardship. particularly 
among low-income groups There Is still a 
serious housing shortage, although the 
American constiuctlon Industry is building 
new homes at record rates Taxes are a 
tremendous buiden to our business Hfe and 
are decreasing the amount which the wage 
earner can bring home in his pay envelope. 

FOEEIGN PROBLEMS 

These domestic problems stand against 
the background of our foreign problems. 
As many Government reports have recently 
told us, the peoples of Europe are in criti¬ 
cal straits. War did not make for peace. 
It left a heritage of battered cities and 
broken hearts, undernourished bodies and 
diseased minds, a bitter legacy of crime and 
corruption and despair. In the chaos and 
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oonlusion of postwar Europe communism 
has foirnd fertile breeding grounds. 

Many peoples who dearly prized their free¬ 
dom have found themselves in the meshes 
of fanatical communism—the people of 
Poland—the land which gave us Kosciusko. 
Curie, and Pulaski, millions of Germans in 
the land which gave so much of the world’s 
culture and industrial genius, as well as 
fathering so many of our own fine American 
citizens, the people of Hungary—the land 
of Kossuth, of Austria, of Bulgaria, of 
Rumania, the people of Finland, of Greece— 
all these and other peoples, who cherish 
their national sovereignty and rights, feel 
themselves increasingly under the Rod 
shadow. 

What do we have to be grateful for when 
we face a plotwe such os this, when the 
American taxpayer, who has already been 
saddled with a two-hundred>and>sixty- 
billlon-dollar national debt and with a 
terrific burden of taxes, feces the possibility 
of still more foreign aid to be given? 

REASONS FOR GRATITUDE 

Some folks may indeed ask this question, 
and yet, if we but look around us. we will 
see the answer to It There are so many 
things for which we may be grateful For 
one tiling, America is at peace To be sure, 
the guns are not silent throughout all the 
world, but we are striving with our might 
and main, through the United Nations, to 
still them The honor of woild war has come 
to an end. Yes. we still have with us the 
heart-rending heritage of war In our own 
land—hundreds of thousands of our vet¬ 
erans. many of whom are broken In mind 
and body We want to assure for them the 
Justice which they so richly deserve, adequate 
medical care, their full rights and privileges 
under law. decent housing, opportunities for 
education and business enterprise But 
America Is at peace, and for this we are 
duly thankful to God 

BLESSING or FREEDOM 

Yes, America, too, Is still free We still 
enjoy the basic freedoms for which our men 
have bled in all the wars which we have 
fought—freedoms of speech and press, free¬ 
dom of religion and assembly, freedom to 
work wherever we please, to start a business 
wherever we please, to grow to the limits of 
our potential abilities 

In some of the lands which Mrs Wiley and 
I visited abroad, such freedoms are rare and 
In many instances aic unfortunately growing 
raier The government is taklrg an increas¬ 
ing hold over the lives of private citizens 
Of course, in our own land there is a tend¬ 
ency toward Government regimentation, but 
here, if we use our traditional American In¬ 
genuity and courage, and maintain our sys¬ 
tem with its checks and balances, we can 
combat this menace. 

OUR MATERIAL BLESSINGS 

A third reason for our thankfulness is, of 
course, America’s tremendous material bless¬ 
ings Even before the war, with only 7 per¬ 
cent of the world’s population and occupy¬ 
ing only 6 percent of the land area, we pos¬ 
sessed 80 percent of the world’s automobiles, 
60 percent of the world’s telephones, 33 per¬ 
cent of the world’s railroad mileage, 60 per¬ 
cent of the world’s life insurance policies. 
We consumed 76 percent of the world’s silk 
and 60 percent of the world's rubber. 
We had 1 radio for every 3 people as against 1 
for every 00 people in Soviet Russia. Since 
the war. this gap has even widened. 

SOVIET VERSUS U NI TED STATES STANDARDS 

Let’s compare our workers with Soviet 
workers, for example. With his full week’s 
pay. a Russian worker can buy only 16 
quarts of milk. The average American wage 
earner (based on recent statistics) could buy 
276 quarts of milk and still have change 
coming. The Russian worker can buy loss 
than 10 pounds of meat with bis full week’s 


income, whereas the American worker can 
buy 82 pounds of beef. The Russian worker 
can buy, at the most, 4 pounds of butter, 
if he can find it. with bis weekly pay. while 
the American worker can buy 60 pounds. In 
fact, it's been estimated that the standard 
of living of the American worker is 10 times 
that of the average Russian or 1,000 percent 
higher. The prices of foods in Russia have 
come up an average of 166 percent whereas 
wages of workers have come up only 26 per¬ 
cent. 

This is not to imply that our workers have 
no problems. On the contrary, I have point¬ 
ed out the difficult position which they face 
during these days of rising prices Neverthe¬ 
less. with a bit of perspective, we can see 
how grateful we should be for living In this 
land of liberty where we can handle our 
problems—as freemen. 

ACCEPTING THE CHALLENGE 

Another reason for which we should be 
grateful is, I believe, that we are resolutely 
accepting the challenge of Thanksgiving with 
traditional confidence, faith, and hope The 
chalicnge to which 1 refer is the challenge to 
continue to Improve otu: way of life so that 
we will have ever more for which to be 
grateful. To be sure, there are a lot of 
pessimists, a lot of doubting Thomases, a 
lot of grumblers, of fearmongers. But most 
of our folks know that America can lick this 
inflation and other problems and can con¬ 
tinue to strive succe.s8fully for world peace 
and plenty, if wc simply display the qualities 
of Industry and love of liberty which Ameri¬ 
cana have dlsplayod through over 170 years 
of war and peace 

Surely the problem of high prices Is no 
greater tiian the problem which our men 
faced as they approached in landing crafts 
the beaches of Normandy or a dozen Jap- 
infested Islands from which poured a rain of 
death upon them Surely our problems are 
no tougher than our men faced at Valley 
Forge, or at the Alamo, or at Ban Juan Hill, 
or in the Argonne Forest 

TWO SYMBOLIC TRAINS 

Across our land there are now moving two 
trains, which are symbolic of America's 
deepest feelings—^the Freedom Train, and the 
Friendship Train, the one carrying the most 
blessed documents of American liberty, the 
other carrying the living proof of the Chris¬ 
tian generosity of America’s people 

Every train, however, that moves across 
America'.^ landscape is a freedom train and a 
friendship train Every train symbolizes the 
freedom of American enterprise and It rep¬ 
resents the friendship among the 48 States, 
among all segments of our people It rep¬ 
resents the friendship which we hold tor all 
men and women of good will. 

CONCLUSION 

Yes, It Is a good thing to "give thanks 
unto the Lord," and it is a good thing that 
America has instituted Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. Wiley and I wish for you and yours a 
Thanksgiving rich in biessings. 


The Tax Borden and the Profetsioni 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, No73eml)er 28 (leyislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address on 
the subject. The Tax Burden and the 
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Professions, delivered by me before the 
Lawyers’ Association of Kansas Citj, at 
Kansas City. Mo.. November 12, 1947. 
The information contained in this ad¬ 
dress I hope may be of interest to the 
members of all professions—doctors, 
teachers, engineers, registered nurses, 
lawyers, and the rest; In fact, to all per¬ 
sons who earn their income by personal 
effort. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Tax Burden and the Professions 

Professional people have for a long time 
taken pride and satisfaction in the substan¬ 
tial accomplishments of our professional or¬ 
ganizations in the public Interest and for the 
conunou good Only a few jears ago. for 
example, the Lawyers’ Association of Kansas 
City decided that the corporation statutes 
of Missouri were antiquated and obsolete. 
It undertook a campaign to i emedy this situ¬ 
ation A committee set about drawing a 
model statute When completed, it was 
guided through the legislative process, and 
in substantially the form proposed by this 
association it is now the law ol Missouri 
Never a day passes when Congress or the 
State legislature Is in session that lawyers, 
appearing on behalf of clients, do not give 
capable and effective guidance and assistance 
to legislators in the performance of their 
duties 

It is a truism that lawyers are usually too 
busy with their clients’ affairs to look after 
their own What Is true of lawyers Indi¬ 
vidually may also be true of lawyers collec¬ 
tively, and what is true of the bar is true 
of other professions The attention of our 
organizations is directed mostly to the pro¬ 
motion of legislation for the benefit of the 
public at large, but little—perhaps too 
little—for the benefit of the members of 
the profession themselves Other groups— 
trade unions, for example—are constantly 
bringing pressure to bear on Congress and 
the legislature in their own interest The 
professions, I sometimes think, lean back¬ 
ward In this respect 

Another truism, and one with which any 
discussion of taxes should start. Is that the 
best way to reduce taxes Is to reduce the ex¬ 
penses of government For several years past 
the Federal Government has been engaged 
In a spending spree unparalleled in history. 
The present Congress, at the last session, 
made a praiseworthy effort to reduce ex¬ 
penditures I should be less than candid If 
I did not say that in my opinion its accom¬ 
plishment in this respect was less than the 
people had a right to expect As a Member 
of Congress, I have no desire to evade my 
part of the responsibility I believe, how¬ 
ever, It is fair to say that the responsibility 
should be shared with Congress by two other 
groups, first, the heads of the executive de¬ 
partments and bureaus of the F’ederal Gov¬ 
ernment who failed to cooperate with con¬ 
gressional committees in their effort to find 
where savings could be made; and, second, 
those of the people back home who Insist 
upon higher appropriations It is to be hoped 
that Congress will carry through with cour¬ 
age and determination If the people of 
this country desire lower taxes, they must 
demand lower nppropiialions 
1. THE mClDENCS OF THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
ON THE PROFESSIONS 

The Federal income tax, as its name indi¬ 
cates, is intended to be a tax on income, not 
a tax on capital. There are three forms of 
income, (a) investment retimn. (b) capital 
gain, and (c) earned income 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, con¬ 
sidered that all Income should be taxed alike. 
He asked but one question In determining 
ability to pay: "How much is your income?’* 
This test, however, is not followed in every 
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case in our income-tax lawa. We have gone 
far afield in affording, for one reason or 
another, special treatment to various groups 
or classes. My thesis tonight is that earned 
income, particularly in the case of a profes¬ 
sional man, is entitled to special considera¬ 
tion. This applies to the members of all pro- 
fesElons—lawyers, doctors, teachers, engi¬ 
neers, registered nurses, and the rest, in fact, 
to all persons who earn their income by per¬ 
sonal effort Tlioso who make a living largely 
by their own off oris expect to bear a full 
share of the cost of government They would 
bo something less than human if they did not 
before long become restive under the burden 
of mere than n Just proportion 
When a businessman spends a sum of 
money in order to obtain machinery, equip¬ 
ment, or buildings, necessary in his business, 
ho acquires what is called for tax purposes a 
capital investment. lie may allocate the 
cost, so much per year, over a number of 
years, and deduct for Federal Income tax 
purposes a yearly percentage of the cost. In 
this manner, he In permitted to deduct from 
his income, free fiom income tax. the coat 
of the necessary equipment to engage In his 
business By use of this method of calcu¬ 
lating his tax. the businessman docs not pay 
a Federal income tar on that portion of his 
capital which, theoretically at least, he uses 
up year by year This Is lofcrred to as an 
allowance for depreciation 
The leason for this deduction Is obvious 
If it were not allowed, money would not 
readily be Invested In enterprises, sometimes 
financially hazardous, which art essential to 
industrial development and progress Pio- 
ductlon, BO necessary for the Country’s well¬ 
being, would be adversely affected 
Now let us examine this situation as It la 
applied to the professional man Before he 
can engage In his chosen calling, he is 
schooled for several years at a considerable 
cost In order to obtain the specialized knowl¬ 
edge and skill required to engage In the 
practice of his profession Usually a license 
is required, and not infrequently the re¬ 
quirements to qualify for the license Include 
a specified number of years In an approved 
technical school This specialized training 
corresponds to the machinery and equip¬ 
ment of the businessman It is the pro¬ 
fessional man's capital investment How¬ 
ever, a deduction for depreciation or deple¬ 
tion is not allowed as a means of recovering 
funds that have been Invested in acquiring 
the skill and knowledge of the profession 
ThJ engineer who develops a patentable 
procers or machine cannot charge off against 
his taxable Income the cost of acquiring the 
knowledge which was basic to the invention 
However, the businessman who purchases 
that machine or process can, over a period 
of time, charge off the cost to him of the 
purchase. The cost to a businessman of the 
use of a lawyer’s specialized skill and knowl¬ 
edge, enabling the businessman to operate 
within the established rules of law, can be 
deducted as a business expense But the 
cost of an essential clement to the engineer 
and the lawyer, viz. the cost of obtaining 
the specialized knowledge and skill, cannot 
be treated as a capital investment or as a 
business expense. The physician, the ac¬ 
countant. the teacher, the registered nurse, 
and the other professional people find them¬ 
selves in a similar predicament under the 
present tax laws 

If the professional man is to be given the 
same treatment with respect to Income tax 
as is given to the businessman, ho will be 
permitted to recover through the equivalent 
of a depreciation charge against taxable in¬ 
come the basic capital he has invested in 
purchasing on essential item of equipment in 
order to engage in his profession. In the case 
of the professional man the need to use this 
method is greater than in the case of the 
businessman, because skill and knowledge, 
unlike machinery, buildings, and other tan¬ 


gible capital, have no resale value and no 
salvage value. 

Opportunities to earn income by employ¬ 
ment are lost during the years of education. 
There is no Interest on the money expended 
in receiving the training The period of sub¬ 
stantial earnings for a professional man is 
usually not reached until the late thirties and 
is over all too soon. The benefit to the profes¬ 
sional man to be derived from a charge 
against his taxable income for this purpose 
would be especially helpful to him during the 
lean period after entering the profession and 
before reaching the period of substantial 
earnings 

II THE REASONS FOR EARNED-XNCOME BELICP 

Several cogent reasons may be assigned for 
special treatment for tax purposes of profes¬ 
sional Income Let us summarize them 

1 The professional man is entitled to some¬ 
thing In the nature of a depredation oi deple¬ 
tion allowance. 

The professional man is constantly wearing 
out his physical and nervous equipment. 
Each year marlcs a milestone toward the end 
of his professional usefulness. He Is using 
up hiB reserves of strength Just as the le- 
servos of a mine or oil well are depleted In 
the case of mines, oil and gas wells and other 
natural deposits and timber, the Internal 
Revenue Code provides for “a reasonable al¬ 
lowance for depletion • • • according 

to the peculiar conditions in each case • * • 
to be made under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the Commissioner" The 
courts have said that deduction ol depletion 
for income-tax purposes is permitted as an 
act of grace In recognition of the fact that 
mineral deposits are wasting assets, and Is 
Intended as compensation to the owner for 
the part used up in production 

A lawyer’s intellect, a doctor’s skill, a 
nurse’s special care, a teacher’s instruction, 
or a business executive’s energy are not fixed 
or indestructible capital, capable of produc¬ 
ing an income foiever Yet the Income they 
produce Is taxed more severely than that 
from capital because capital Is permitted to 
replenish Its loss tax free by dipping into 
income through depreciation, obsolescence, 
and depletion 

2 The professional man Is put to much 
incidental expense 

The Individual with earned income has ex¬ 
penses not borne by the Individual with In¬ 
vestment Income The former must live 
near his place of employment and maintain 
a standard of living In keeping with his posi¬ 
tion On the other hand, the Investor may 
elect to reside wherever he pleases, thus 
avoiding the extra expenses required in a 
particular community, and his standard of 
living does not necessarily have an effect on 
the return derived from his Investment. 
Inasmuch os the major portion of these extra 
expenses borne by the individual with earned 
income is not deductible for tax purposes, 
such as going back and forth between home 
and place of work, it results that earned In¬ 
come is taxed to seme extent on a gross 
basis, while investment income is taxed on 
a net basis 

3 Earned Income is uncertain 

Earned income is more uncertain than in¬ 
come derived from capital If an Investor 
is not too much lured by the possibility of 
an extravagant return, be may assure him¬ 
self of a reasonably stable Income On the 
other hand, the individual with earned in¬ 
come is always confronted with the possi¬ 
bility of Illness or accident, either of which 
may temporarily or permanently suspend his 
income, thus creating the necessity of sav¬ 
ings to protect himself and his family from 
the possibility of that time when earned in¬ 
come ceases or is substantially reduced The 
earned income stops short at the death of 
the earner. 

4 Capital gains are accorded special treat¬ 
ment. 


As has been said, the present law recog¬ 
nizes the need of special treatment for in¬ 
come derived from certain sources, particu¬ 
larly capital gains. The Revenue Code im¬ 
poses a tax of not over 26 percent on the 
gain from the sale or conversion of capital 
assets held for a period of more than 6 
months. There appears to be no reason why 
earned income arising from personal en¬ 
deavor should not receive at least as much 
consideration os capital gains occurring In 
many cases without effort on the part of the 
taxpayer 

6 An Incentive should be provided for 
work and effort. 

Consldoiatlons of public policy are In¬ 
volved Lightening the burden on Income 
derived from personal earnings would en¬ 
courage added effort to receive the gain It 
should stimulate the personal initiative, the 
additional hour, and the extra ounce of 
energy so essential to a highly productive 
economy 

There is still another benefit to the public 
from fair treatment to the professions In 
this respect Young men and women would 
be encouraged to enter training for them, at 
a time when we hear much of the short¬ 
age of doctors, dentists, nurses, and teachers. 
Also, postgraduate training would be en¬ 
couraged and the level of competence would 
bo raised 

m THE ARGUMENT AGAINST EARNER-INCOME 
BELIEF 

Few arguments have been advanced against 
tax relief for earned income This may be 
due to the fact that there has been a sur¬ 
prisingly small amount of discussion of the 
subject Three arguments that have been 
made deserve consideration’ 

1 The difficulty of administration. 

It may bo admitted that tax relief for 
earned Income presents dlL'cultles of admin¬ 
istration In the case of the small business¬ 
man, for example. It Is hard to differentiate 
between Income resulting from personal ef¬ 
fort and that accruing from investment. 
Authorities of the Internal Revenue Depart¬ 
ment state that when the earned-lncome-tax 
credit was allowed It created a great deal of 
trouble In administration due to the fact that 
the tax credit was figured Incorrectly In at 
least one-fifth of the tax returns However, 
this may have been due to the fact that the 
directions to the taxpayer were unnceessarily 
complicated and involved, and this difficulty 
ot any rate may be overcome by a settled 
policy and taxpayer education over a period 
of time 

2 Local taxes place a heavier burden on 
investment Income. 

It is contended that a sufficient disci Imlna- 
tlon In favor of rned Income already exists 
because the local taxes on property place 
a heavy burden on Investment Income. The 
argument is put this way by Prof H L Lutz, 
of Princeton 

"A final Judgment as to the proper treat¬ 
ment of personal and property Incomes’can¬ 
not bo reached by considering the Federal 
Income tax only. The tax system of the 
American States will probably always contain 
the property tax in some form. The com¬ 
bination of property and Income taxes re¬ 
sults in a heavier total taxation of the funded 
or unearned incomes, without the necessity 
of emphasizing the distinction in the income 
tax ” (H L. Lutz, Public Finance, p 308 ) 

The argument does not appear to be sup¬ 
ported by the facts Indeed, an opposite con¬ 
clusion seems Justified Figures prepared in 
1931 by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation show that the Individual 
with little wealth pays an average of 5 per¬ 
cent of his total income on property taxes, 
in spite of that fact that 75 percent of his 
income is earned Income. On the other hand, 
the wealthy Individual, with only 16 percent 
of his income earned, pays in local taxes only 
2 percent of his total income. It is apparent 
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then that the earned-Income class pays more 
tban Its proportionate share ol the proporty 
tax, and it is eminently fair to e^ve it a 
reduction in Federal income tax. 

8 . All income is on the same moral level. 

Again, it is contended that no distinction 
between earned and Investment Income Is 
jiutifled, because such income does not, in 
either case, vary as to the deserts of the re¬ 
cipient. This conception is set forth by 
Lord Hugh Cecil in his exposition of political 
theory, Conservatism. After making some 
comparisons, such as the easy gains of popu¬ 
lar writing as against the niggardly profits 
of good scientific work, he concludes: 

"All property is seen to be on the same 
moral level, as something acquired without 
injustice, that Is to say, without fraud or 
violence, but not meritoriously so that the 
owner’s title may rest on his virtues " 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s discussion of the moral 
basis of the acquisition of property reminds 
one of Burke's famous Letter to a Noble Lord 
When Burke retired from Parliament. It was 
proposed to raise him to the peerage as Lord 
Besoonsfield, but before this was done, Burke's 
son, in whom all his hopes and affections 
were centered, died. Burke then considered 
a hereditary honor an empty one. and he 
was given a grant ol 2,600 pounds a year 
from the Crown The next year the Duke of 
Bedford seieed upon the granting of this 
pension as a weapon with which to attack 
the Pitt admlniatratlon, which had been re¬ 
sponsible for Burke's pension Burke at 
once snw in the fact that the assault came 
from the Duke, the head of the House of 
Russell, which bad received substantial 
grants from the Crown, an opportunity for 
the most telling repartee, and he availed 
himself of it with splendid effect. As litera¬ 
ture, the piece is probably unsurpassed In 
the English language for lofty and scornful 
Invective. In replying to the young Duke 
of Bedford, whom Burke called “my youthful 
censor,’’ he said, among othei things; 

"The first peer of the name, the first pur¬ 
chaser of the gp-aiits, was a Mr. Russell, a 
person of an ancient gentleman's fa mily , 
raised by being a minion of Henry Vllx 
As there generally is some resemblance of 
character to create these relations, the 
favorite was in all likelihood much such 
another as bis master The first of those 
Immoderate grants was not taken from the 
ancient demesne of the Crown, but from the 
recent confiscation of the ancient nobility of 
the land. The lion having sucked the blood 
of bis prey, threw the offal carcass to the 
Jackal in waiting. Raving tasted once the 
food of confiscation, the favorites became 
fierce and ravenous. This worthy favorite’s 
first grant was from the lay nobility. The 
second, infinitely improving on the enormity 
of the first, was from the plunder of the 
church. In truth his grace is somewhat 
excusable for his dislike to a grant like mine, 
not only in its quantity, but in its kind ao 
different from his own. 

“Mine was from a mild and benevolent 
sovereign; his from Henry vm. 

“Mine had not Its fund in the murder of 
sny Innocent person of Illustrious rank, or 
In the pillage of any body of unoffending 
men. His grants were from the aggregate and 
consolidated funda of judgments inlqul- 
tously legal, and from possessions voluntarily 
■urrendered by the lawful proprietors, with 
the gibbet at their door." 

Suffice it to say that our taxing authorities 
have never attempted to construct a tax sys¬ 
tem on a moral basis, realising its utter 
ImpraotlcabUlty. We can differentiate as to 
the source of Income, but it Is hardly practi¬ 
cal to deal in moral values affecting the 
manner of Its acquisition. 

IV, TH* NEH) FOB SPECIAL TBEATMENT FOE 
XAENSa) INCOME HAS SEEM RECOONlEEn 

In 1034 the Federal income tax laws for the 
first time recognised that earned income was 
entitled, for tax purposes, to special treat¬ 
ment. A credit was granted ol 26 percent ol 


the normal tax on earned net income, and for 
the years 1926-ai this credit was extended 
to apply to both the normal tax and the sur¬ 
tax, During the depression years of 1032 and 
1933 the eamed-lncome credit against the 
tax was ellmlnsted in an effort to increase the 
Federal revenues. In 1034 earned Income was 
again given preferential treatment. This 
time a credit was allowed against earned 
income instead of a credit against the tax. ar 
previously done This new credit was either 
10 percent of the amount of earned net In¬ 
come not in excess of $14,000, or 10 percent 
of the entire Income, whichever was lower, 
and applied only to the normtU tax In 1943 
the credit allowed earned income was abol¬ 
ished, and the present law provides for no 
difference in treatment of the various forms 
of income. 

The United States is not the only country 
that has realised that earned income should 
not be taxed to the same degree as unearned 
income. Great Britain now authorizes a 
credit of one-sixth of earned Income, not 
exceeding a stated amount, approximately 
$1,000, as an allowance against Income sub¬ 
ject to the standard rates 

Canada differentiates between earned In¬ 
come and unearned Income by Imposing a 
special tax of 4 percent on unearned Income 
The first $1,800 of Income from any source Is 
exempted from this special tax 

In Australia all income below $648 Is con¬ 
sidered to be earned, and all income over 
$16,200 is considered to be unearned Within 
these two figures, earned Income is favored 
by imposing two different rates of tax, the 
lower one applicable to earned income 

V WHAT FORM SHOULD BELIXT FOR EARNED 
INCOME TAKE? 

We come now to a consideration ol what 
form the proposed relief for earned income 
should take In the United States 

1 A diliect depletion allowance Is Imprac¬ 
tical. 

There are serious difficulties In the way of 
capitallElng the cost of professional training 
and allowing a depletion allowance upon the 
cost BO determined. For instance, should a 
person who has studied a profession at con¬ 
siderable cost be permitted a depletion charge 
if he decided later not to follow the profes¬ 
sion? Should the deduction be permitted 
only to those engaged independently in the 
practice of the profeBslon, or should it be 
extended to those who are employees of a 
corporation or other organization? And 
also, what costs should he Included In the 
capital fund since the costs of an education 
vary widely in different institutions and 
among different individuals? For these and 
other reeisons, a direct depletion credit is im¬ 
practical 

2 Recommendation of the Joint Commit¬ 
tee on Taxation, 

la the year 1931 the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation of the Congress 
submitted a preliminary report on earned 
Income, it concluded that the principle of 
allowing a deduction from net income, sub¬ 
ject to tax of a certain percentage of the 
amount of the earned net Income, repre¬ 
senting a fair allowance for the exhaustion 
of the earning power of the individual, was 
fair and sound It suggested three methods 
In which this might be accomplished, say¬ 
ing that the choice Is laiyjely a matter of 
Judgment, depending upon the particular 
point of view. 

If the strict theoretical view is taken, the 
committee said, it appears that a deduction 
from net income of 12i/4 percent of the 
earned net Income for both normal and sur¬ 
tax purposes will probably most nearly meet 
the requirements 

If a practical viewpoint is taken, with the 
thought that the small taxpayer should re¬ 
ceive the greater part of the relief, and that 
the lose of revenue ahould be limited, the 
committee said a deduction of 33percent 
of the earned net income in excess of per¬ 
sonal exemptions from the net Income, for 


normal tax purposes only, may be considered 
auperior. 

Finally, the committee recommended that 
if It Is desired to take a middle course, where 
the relief can be readily fixed for each amount 
of earned endeavor, and thus allow both 
theoretical and practical considerations to 
have due weight, a table-of-constnirts method 
Will offer the most advantages 

Any one of these methods offers n sound 
approach. The differential in favor oi earned 
income should be sufficient (1) to afford an 
equitable adjustment to the classCE involved, 
and (2) to serve as an Incentive to work and 
effort For these purposes, I regard the pro¬ 
vision In effect prior to 1943 os wholly In¬ 
adequate. The plan decided upon should be 
sufficient in amount to be worth while, and 
simple enough to be easily understtxid 

VI DISCBXMINATtON AGAINST THK SCHOOL 
TEACHES 

At this point mention may be made of 
another discrimination In taxes th.'xt is 
peculiar to the members of an ancient and 
honorable profesBlon, the school teachers 
The practice is now frequent, and It is becom¬ 
ing more so, for school boards to require the 
teachers to attend summer school every lew 
years to qualify for continued employment oi 
to meet the qualifications for salai y inoren’?es. 
and the oases in which the school authorities 
contribute to the coat of attending summoi 
school are few and far between The Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue has stated In its 
rulings that It considers as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses, and therefore 
deductible from taxable Income, “every neces¬ 
sary Item of expense in conducting business, 
incurred primarily because of and solely in 
the furtherance of the business engaged In ’’ 
Yet In spite of this general rule, in a ruling 
made back in 1921 and followed consistently 
ever since, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has held that “The expenses Incurred by 
school teachers In attending summer school 
are in the nature of personal expenses in¬ 
curred In advancing their education and are 
not deductible in computing net income ’’ 

The position taken. In accord with this 
principle, le that any change will have to 
result from legislation. If a business organi¬ 
sation sends one of its employees to school 
to learn how to operate a certain machine 
or to learn how to do a certain Job better. 
It can deduct as a business expense the cost 
to It of paying for this education of the em¬ 
ployee A physician attending a medical 
convention or a chemistry professor attend¬ 
ing a Bclentlfic meeting or convention may 
deduct the cost as a huslness expense (Jack 
V Commissioner , 13 B T A 728. Silverman v 
Commissioner, 6 B T. A. 1328) Although 
the chemistry professor can deduct from his 
taxable income the cost of attending a con¬ 
vention to gain new knowledge, and inciden¬ 
tally to further his education, If he had spent 
the same amount of time and money at e 
summer school of some outstanding univer- 
aity. In order to gain additional knowledge so 
that he could be a better professor of chem¬ 
istry, he could not deduct this cost ns a busi- 
nesa expense, and neither could he depreciate 
It as a capital Investment 

We have heard much recently about Fed¬ 
eral aid for education, and that this aid is 
necessary to provide a method whereby 
teachers can obtain an adequate wage It 
would help a lot, as far as our teachers arc 
concerned, if we had less Federal tax dis¬ 
crimination against school teachers 1 hope 
you lawyers will decide to do something loi 
yourselves, and that when you do that you 
Will lend a helping hand to the teacherb 

vn WaCEIMINATlON AGAINST RESIDtTJTS or 
NON-COMMUNITT-PROPERTT states 

Under existing law there Is another dis¬ 
crimination that falls heavily on earned in¬ 
come In some States The present law dis¬ 
criminates between families on the basis of 
residence, by mabllng couples in commun¬ 
ity-property Stales to divide their earned 
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and investment community income between 
separate tax returns, thereby bringing their 
tax payments into lower brackets. It dis¬ 
criminates also against earned income in 
non-community-property States, which la 
taxed to the earner, while the recipient of 
Investment income is afforded numerous 
opportunities for splitting that income with 
members of his family. Since professional 
income is usually earned by one member 
of the family, the professional classes are 
among the principal victims of this injus¬ 
tice in States like Missouri 

The tax savings in community-property 
States by income-splitting varies at present 
rates with the size of the income When 
all the income is received by one spouse, the 
savings vary from zero. In the case of mar¬ 
ried couples without dependents, with not 
more than $3,000 net Income, to $342 at the 
$10,000 net income level and $12,864 at the 
$100,000 level A change In the law to per¬ 
mit income-splitting between husband and 
wife In every case would, at present rates, 
result In a loss to the United Slates Govern¬ 
ment of about $760,000,000 Moat of the tax 
savings would be received by those families 
with an Income over $6,000. 

It is obvious that the present arrangement 
Is unfair A husband, with no dependents 
other than his wife, who resides In Missouri 
and has an income of $10,000 from personal 
services only, pays a Federal income tax of 
$342 per year more than his counterpart 
living in any one of approximately 13 com¬ 
munity-property States In other words, 
part of the burden of paying taxes for equal 
benefits is shifted from one group to another 
group solely by reason of place of residence 
Pressure has been brought on some of the 
State legislatures to provide communlty- 
propcity laws so that the inhabitants can 
receive some relief from the Federal income 
tax As a result of new legislation in the 
States, this year the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has ruled that husbands and wives 
in Oregon. Nebraska. Michigan, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania ‘ may now, for the flist time, each 
report only one-half of the community In¬ 
come in separate tax returns In these 
States, It has been decided by the State 
legislatures that between the piesent Fed¬ 
eral Income tax and joint ownership of In¬ 
come by husband and wife, the lesser of the 
two evils Is the latter A similar proposal 
in Missouri failed of passage at the last ses¬ 
sion of the legislatuie, due, it may be sup¬ 
posed, to a reluctance to tamper with the 
basic property laws of the State 

This problem has received consideration 
over a period of 25 years Fotzr types of 
remedies have been proposed: 

(1) To require Joint returns for all mar¬ 
ried persons, which would cause married 
couples to pool their incomes in one return. 
Under this plan married couples with com¬ 
bined incomes above the first surtax 
bracket—now at $2,000—who now file sepa¬ 
rate returns would pay higher taxes, and 
their relative tax burdens would be increased 
in comparison with those of all other tax¬ 
payers, 

(2) To tax earned Income to the earner 
and community-property income to the 
spouse exercising management and control. 
This plan would eliminate the tax savings 
rwsulting from the automatic division of 
Income under the community-property laws 
in some States, but would leave unaffected 
tax savings resulting from other forms of 
Income-splitting, such as family partner¬ 
ships, and having the investment income 
In the name of the spouse with no or little 
earned Income Its adoption would increase 
the taxes of spouses who now derive tax 
savings from reporting community income 
on separate returns; 


>The Pennsylvania statute was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, on November 28, 1947. 


(3) A plan to equalize the differences has 
been mentioned, but it has failed to meet 
with much support. It would eliminate the 
tax advantage in community-property States 
by subjecting married persons filing separate 
returns to a new and higher surtax schedule. 
Under this plan it would usually be found 
more economical to file joint returns; 

(4) What I believe to be the best plan of 
dealing with the community-property prob¬ 
lem is that proposed by Representative Al¬ 
bert L. Reeves, Jr , of Missouri This plan 
would grant to spouses in all States the op¬ 
tion to divide their combined incomes for 
tax purposes. This plan would reduce the 
taxes paid by married persons who have 
unequal Incomes which In the aggregate 
exceed the amount taxable under the first 
bracket regardless of whether they now file 
joint or separate returns. 

It is my opinion that there is no reason 
that a person earning a certain Income in a 
non-community-property State should pay a 
larger Federal income tax than someone liv¬ 
ing in a community-property State earning 
exactly the same taxable Income from the 
same profession. This matter should, and I 
believe, will, receive early attention from the 
Congress. 

Vin DELAY AGGRAVATES INJUSTICE 

In conclusion, let me remind you that the 
late William E. Borah once said 

“The marvel of all history is the patience 
with which men and women submit to bur¬ 
dens unnecessarily laid upon them by their 
Government *’ 

For my part, I marvel at the patience with 
which the professional people of this coun¬ 
try have submitted to the burden of an un¬ 
fair and unjust proportion of the Federal In¬ 
come tax They have done so seemingly with 
very little complaint for many years 

Colbert is supposed to have said, with typi¬ 
cal French cynicism 

“The art of taxation consists in so pluck¬ 
ing the goose as to obtain the largest amount 
of feathers with the least possible amount of 
hissing ” 

I am bold enough to express the view that 
some hissing from my brethren at the bar is 
in order. I hope that it will start here to¬ 
night, and that it will be heard as far as 
Washington. 


Faith, Not Fear, Must Move Us 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST VIRCINU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In the 
Record an article entitled “Faith, Not 
Pear, Must Move Us,” written by Brooks 
Atkinson and published in the New York 
Times magazine of November 23, 1947. 
I think it has a bearing on the program 
which the Senate is now engaged In 
considering. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

FAITH, NOT FEAR, MUST MOVE US—WX SHOULD, 
SAYS AN OBSERVER, BASE OUB POUCT ON CON¬ 
FIDENCE IN AMERICA, NOT DISTRUST OF RUSSIA 
(By Brooks Atkinson) 

(Brooks Atkinson, the Times* drama critic, 
was formerly its Moscow correspondent. He 


was awarded a Pulitzer prize for articles on 
Russia.) 

Let us hope that the current mood of the 
country is a passing one. The mood la bitter 
and sullen, streaked with fear. Let us hope 
that it derives from nothing more permanent 
than exhaustion from the war. Wars Infect 
the spiritual health of any country, no mat¬ 
ter who wins them, and we are not immune 

It is better to win than lose a war. but 
not much better Although the First World 
War was relatively small it left us in an 
abnormal frame of mind that produced a 
number of aberrations—bitterness toward 
our allies, repudiation of the principles of 
the war, vilification of war leaders, intoler¬ 
ance of foreign political ideas, general disin¬ 
tegration of personal morals 

But after the First World War we were not 
afraid A kind of vague fear permeates the 
country now It Ls eating away at liberal 
Institutions and influencing our policies at 
home and abroad It poisons our capacity 
to think clearly We are afraid of Soviet 
Russia which, ironically enough, is afraid of 
us. If the gods pay any attention to these 
flutters of panic that skip across the world, 
they must enjoy this foolish spectacle of two 
powerful nations shaking in their boots at 
each other and competing with each other in 
a tempest of rancor 

Fear Is a treacherous factor in situations 
that require decision and action It wrecks 
normal Judgment If the Thomas commit¬ 
tee wants to find a real adversary in Its search 
for un-American activities it might investi¬ 
gate the growth of fear In this country On 
the evidence of hlstoiy, fear is un-American 
America was settled by foreigners who were 
not afraid of woik and danger At crucial 
moments America has been Inspired by men 
who were not afraid of freedom 

The greatness of America Is founded on 
the abundance of our natiural resources But 
our wealth has been transmuted into a strong 
and vigorous Nation by the woik and imag¬ 
ination of men who had courage In every¬ 
thing that is vital and honorable in this Na¬ 
tion there is a history of courage somewhere 
by men who acted on their convictions 

But fear has begun to paralyze some of the 
normal functions of American institutions 
For example, the Gestapo methods used in 
the loyalty test of Government employees 
violate the traditional American respect for 
an Individual’s security Since Government 
employees have access to confidential infor¬ 
mation and are In a position to sabotage pub¬ 
lic affairs, the Government is entitled to be 
sure that its work is being done by people 
who are loyal No one questions that The 
people as well as the Government have an 
obvious stake in the loyalty of Government 
employees But the secretive methods used 
in the operation of the loyalty check carry 
over Into our democracy the techniques of 
police states No secret police, inclu-ilng the 
FBI, can be trusted to weigh evidence Judi¬ 
ciously or to protect the rights of individual 
people 

The loyalty check has veered so widely 
from democratic procedures that the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights discusses 
it with considerable anxiety in its thought¬ 
ful report, “To Secure These Rights." and 
declares* “Provision should be made for such 
traditional procedure safeguards as the right 
to a bill of particular accusations, the right 
to Bubpena witnesses and documents where 
genuine security consideration permit, the 
right to be represented by counsel, the right 
to stenographic report of proceedings, the 
right to a written decision and the right of 
appeal.” 

These would be elementary considerations 
In any public operation not Influenced by 
fear. No doubt the President’s recent ap¬ 
pointment of an advisory board to review 
the loyalty check is the logical response to 
public opinion, which is the ultimate au¬ 
thority in a democratic state. 
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Action motivated by fear haa recently ap¬ 
peared in another branch of the executive 
arm of the Qovemment. Lees than 2 yearn 
ago the State Department provided visas for 
three prominent Soviet Journalists who were 
speclflcally invited to travel freely around 
the United States. With a hearty gesture, 
the State Department aided and abetted a 
wonderful Journey. 

But now things have changed A few 
weeks ago Pierre Courtade, correspondent of 
the Communist 1’Humanity, of Paris, applied 
for a visa to report the meeting of the As¬ 
sembly of the United Nations. Since Prance 
Is a member of the United Nations his ap¬ 
plication represented legitimate business 
After a mysterious delay the State Depart¬ 
ment finally gave him a limited visa with 
the proviso that he must not peek at the rest 
of th" United States. 

We spend a good deal of time wrangling 
with the Soviet Government about freedom 
of the press and the moral right of news¬ 
papermen to travel anywhere in search of In¬ 
formation But in the Courtade case the 
State Department, assuming authoritarian 
powers of discretion, applied to a foreign 
Journalist the same attitude we condemn in 
the Russians Every nation guided by fear 
inevitably ends up In the same blind alley 

The un-American activities of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities also 
come from group hysteria Unfortunately, 
they are legal, though unenlightened by the 
philosophy of the bill of rights And per¬ 
haps one may be pardoned for taking mali¬ 
cious pleasure In the fact that mtwi of the 
victims called to the witness stand looked as 
disreputable as their Inquisitors. For any 
American can defend himself against the 
Un-American Activities Committee by be¬ 
having with the candor and courage of an 
American. Once a question becomes public 
there are no penalties on honesty Although 
the committee has no moral right to ask a 
man what his politics are, he has a full right 
to answer But the Washington carnival, 
with Hollywood writers and celebrities as 
the showiest actors, pioved something more 
disquieting. 

People In high places in American life are 
scared, chiefly of Soviet Russia, and are will¬ 
ing to imdeimlne American Institutions by 
informing on their neighbors and recom¬ 
mending that an unpopular political party 
be declared Illegal. Tlicy fear that 140,000,- 
000 Americans cannot survive unless the 
100,000 members of the Communist Party are 
turned ovei to police surveillance 

Since the Communist Party is operated like 
a conspliacy and is oriented more toward 
Soviet Russia than America It presents cer¬ 
tain problems that cannot be lightly 
blushed away. But at a time when com- 
munl.sm la more unpopular than ever In this 
country, many Americans are unwilling to 
trust the common sense of public opinion or 
the sound political traditions that have made 
America a strong Nation of free men In 
lact, they are willing to try a little totali¬ 
tarianism to preserve democracy Like other 
things that are going on In America at the 
moment, this gives comfort and aid to the 
Soviet Russian party line 

Pear not only distorts normal Judgment 
but It freezes the heart. On the Statue of 
Liberty we proudly display an Inspired poem 
that begins: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free.” 

and we take considerable pride for humanl- 
tarlanism. But we close our shores to at 
least 400,000 of the 1,600,000 displaced per¬ 
sons of Eurc^, some of whom have been 
waiting for a home for 6 years. 

Most of them are the sort of people who 
helped fashion America In its present Image, 
for they are the political and spiritual de¬ 
scendants of the mllUona who emigrated here 


from tyrannies and chaos during the last 
century. They believe In freedom more pas¬ 
sionately than many Americans do at the 
moment. Fear of foreigners, which is one of 
the most primitive characteristics of a civili¬ 
zation and one of the basic characteristics of 
Russia, has locked the dour of America 
against people who can help to give the world 
a new birth of freedom. Wo have forged a 
few links In our own Iron curtain 

That Is one reason why we are so generally 
disliked abroad Although we have already 
given $12,000,000,000 to help ravaged coun¬ 
tries abroad, we are held In low esteem by 
people looking for Bplrltunl leadership The 
Marshall plan, which Is the most construc¬ 
tive proposal yet made anywhere, may 
change this situation If it is not strangled 
with political restrictions. 

The main reason for our unsavory reputa¬ 
tion may bo the wide gap between our war¬ 
time statement of principles and our nig¬ 
gardly peacetime fulfillment Caught off 
balance by Russia's initiative in the Balkans 
and In Poland, we have not made a single 
bold gesture In the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter. We have not succeeded In helping 
“people to choose the foim of government 
undei which they will live,” nor. apart from 
splendid moral statements, have we been 
able to give “assurance that all the men In 
all the lands may live out their lives In free- 
d<jm from fear and want *’ 

In the unhappy process of continually re¬ 
tiring from the Russians we have found our¬ 
selves automatically supporting reactionary 
governments In Greece, Turkey, and China 
and backing unpopular gioups in Korea At 
Yalta, ftarlng that Russia might not fight 
Japan, we blandly turned over all practical 
authority In Manchuria to Russia, without 
first asking the consent of the Chinese 

Out of fear of the Chinese Commimlsts, 
and perhaps out of bad conscience, we have 
given American aims to help maintain in 
office a moribund Chinese Government which 
Is unpopular with the Chinese people 
American arms have been used to quell a 
popular uprising In Indonesia, where we have 
no responsibility or interests, although the 
Atlantic Charter expressed a desire to “see 
sovereign rights and self-government re¬ 
stored to those who have been forcibly de¬ 
prived of them ” 

Perhaps the good impulses of Americans 
have been congealed by fear, not only of 
Russia but of change and of liberal ideas 
In a world that has been oriented to the 
left, not by Russia alone but by the collapse 
of old and inadequate piewar regimes, we 
have been standing for the status quo, and 
to the rest of the world we now represent 
plutocracy A liberal-minded nation with 
the courage to act on progressive convictions 
could be a gieat inspiration for the sort of 
free governments in which presumably we 
believe 

Apart from our food and goods, which are 
naturally wanted, the world longs for spir¬ 
itual leadeishlp which the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter expressed. The revolution 
that would be generally exalting would be 
democratic—not communistic. And tlie dis¬ 
heartening thing about the fear of Russia 
in Americans today is the lack of confidence 
it shows In our national creed If the Rus¬ 
sians are really smart, they ought to capital¬ 
ize on that situation, and perhaps they have. 

Unless we let America disintegrate, morally 
end materialistically, faster than seems likely, 
there Is nothing In Russia to fear at the mo¬ 
ment Russia is a large coxmtry, populated 
by admirable people with infinite potentiali¬ 
ties, but led by a handful of fanatical doc¬ 
trinaires who are scared. They have all they 
can do to look after themselves, to say noth¬ 
ing of efficiently administering the countries 
they are dominating, and they cannot yet 
provide their own people with a decent stand¬ 
ard of living They have not yet fulfilled 
even one of the four basic freedoms--free¬ 


dom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear. 

As a matter of fact, they have come closer 
to fulfilling freedom of worship than any 
of the others, which Is curious, since that is 
the one freedom in which they do not sin¬ 
cerely believe The cautious relaxation of 
piessuro against religious ol>servance lepre- 
senta their helplessness against the will of 
people rather than their own conviction 
Certainly there Is danger of war Ti the 
world remains rigid and Infiamed iheie is 
danger of war with Russia In 6. 10. 16 vears 
No one can rationalize the danger avv.^v noi 
gue.ss when the danger may be gieaiesl. Bui 
every student of the subject agrees th..t Rus¬ 
sia cannot fight an aggressive war now, nor 
can she i Lsk provoking war, for she has hai div 
begun to recover from the appalling lobses 
of the last In the meantime she has been 
losing friends rapidly, particularly In Eng¬ 
land, where she once had many well-wisher.^ 
Since the spring of 1946, when she w'os at 
the peak of her infiucnce, she has made no 
further progress outside hei own borders 
Time Is running out for Russia as an Im¬ 
perialistic power Large as her army is, It Is 
not powerful enough for unlimited con¬ 
quest or continued subjection of people 
used to western ideas. Having nutblug con¬ 
structive to give the world. Russia now has 
nothing to look forward to except an Inteinal 
collapse of the United States and the degen¬ 
eration of American political traditions. 

So why this wave ol fear? Why do we let 
Russia inhibit our fr^dom of action and 
poison democratic principles at home? Foi 
this Is the time to be. not less democratic, but 
more democratic than ever, to have lalth in 
our own system and eagerness for progress 
And if we base action on fcoi of Russia w« 
shall be as guilty as Russia Is of blocking the 
avenues to eventual understanding 
Whether Stalin believes what he says or 
not. It Is true that the Russian and Ameri¬ 
can systems cun coexist and learn fiom 
each other—by normal commercial trade, to 
cite no other method. Although American 
Ideas may be repugnant to Soviet Russia, 
American goods are quite acceptable, and are 
good tokens of faith In modem olvlllzHtion 
The Soviet leaders with their timid minds 
and ruthless methods have locked that dooi 
but they are not so successful that they can 
afford to keep It locked forever, and the 
peace and well-being of the world Is not so 
impossible to create as the frightened men 
of the Soviet state Imagine. 

The Marshall plan Is a wholesome ex¬ 
pression of American principle and a ra¬ 
tional use of American resources for the 
good of the world as well as of ourselves 
By excluding themselves from participation 
In Its benefits the Russians have advertised 
the bankruptcy of their statesmanship, foi 
they have nothing to substitute. Tlie re¬ 
lentless logic of materlalLstlc progress, which 
Is something they profess to worship, may 
draw them into It, despite themselves In 
fact, the Harriman report on the Marshall 
plan assumes that there will bo trade with 
Russia and the Russian satellites before the 
plan has fulfilled its mission 
There Is a calculated risk In the Marshall 
plan. But let’s not forget that there has 
beon a calculated risk in every stage of 
American development. The country was 
built by men who took risks—pioneers who 
were not afraid of the wilderness, business¬ 
men who were not afraid of failure, scien¬ 
tists who were no* afraid of the truth, 
thinkers who were not afraid of progress 
And when there is no risk, but only fear 
instead, the American way of life may be 
regarded as finished. For progress In liberal 
institutions as well as in material things 
takes courage, drive, and conviction. No¬ 
body’s revolution is ever finished. Including 
Washington's, Jefferson's, nnU ours And 
Russia <i 
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Which? Private Enterprise and Full Pro¬ 
duction, and Plenty, or Government 
Controls and Scarcity? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, Presi¬ 
dent Truman in his message on Monday, 
November 17, urged the Congress to pro¬ 
vide for allocations, rationing, and price 
fixing on many commodities, including 
steel, fuels, petroleum and coal in order 
to carry out his program of providing 
$600,000,000 of stop-gap aid to France, 
Austria, and Italy and also the much 
laiger program, perhaps involving $20,- 
000.000.000 under some rehabilitation 
program, generally designated as the 
Marshall plan I have received many 
letters from those engaged in the coal¬ 
mining industry expressing strong op¬ 
position to any such allocation.s, ration¬ 
ing. or price fixing It is urged by the 
coal exporters and the industry gen¬ 
erally that any such reimposition of 
Government controls beyond those now 
in effect will cut down production and 
contribute to inflationary trends and 
bung about a scarcity of coal by dis- 
lupting distribution. They point out 
that— 

First During 1946, coal shipped over¬ 
seas under Government procedure 
whereby the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department obtained most, if 
not all of the coal, to be exported; 

Second Under calendar year 1946 total 
foreign exports of coal, excluding Can¬ 
ada. amounted to less than 20,000,000 
gro.ss tons; 

Third This Government system of 
purchase through Treasury procure¬ 
ment was entiiely eliminated March 31, 
1947, and it is estimated during the cal¬ 
endar year 1947 these coal exports will 
exceed 41,000.000 gross tons; 

Fourth. In August 1947, under this 
free enterprise commercial system, over¬ 
seas exports of solid fuels including an- 
tlii'acite, bituminous and coke exceeded 
5.000.000 gross tons—an all-time record. 
This demonstrates efficient operation 
under the free-enterprise system which 
cannot be realized under a sy.stem of 
Government controls; 

Fifth. The bituminous-coal Industry of 
the United States is the only coal indus¬ 
try of the major coal producing countries 
that is now operating under the free-en- 
terprise system and by virtue of such op¬ 
eration is supplying its own needs and a 
large portion of the coal needs of the 
world 

The National Coal Association on No¬ 
vember 22, 1947, said in a written state¬ 
ment; 

There Is no necessity for Government price 
fixing with respect to coal. To do so would 
impede production which is badly needed. 
There is no over-all shortage of coal Let us 
keep some fundamental facts in mind. The 
United States is the only country in the 
world that has an adequate supply of coal 
available at this time. This is only because 


the Industry Is operated under the law of 
supply alid demand. Prices are higher than 
they were a year ago and this Is due to the 
increase in wages. Increase in the cost of ma¬ 
terials and supplies, and a shorter work-day. 
• • • The law of free enterprise is bring¬ 

ing out the coal necessary for this Nation’s 
requirements and to supply coal for other 
countries. Any Government price fixing 
would reduce production of coal as it would 
become involved in all of the usual Govern¬ 
ment red tape. 

It pointed out, production for the 
week ending November 15 was 12,590 
tons, even though Armistice Day was in¬ 
cluded in that week and there have been 
produced .since January 1, 1947, 538,000.- 
000 tons, indicating clearly that without 
interference production might exceed 
600.000.000 tons during the present cal¬ 
endar year. The blighting hand of 
bureaucracy will cut down production 
and bring about shortages and inflation¬ 
ary prices. In all of the important coal- 
producing countries of the world except 
the United States, mines have been na¬ 
tionalized under socialistic forms of gov¬ 
ernment. They have eliminated private 
enterprise and in those countries we find 
confusion, disorder, and strife on every 
hand, with reduced production and 
higher prices. These are the facts as 
presented by the National Coal Associa¬ 
tion, the Coal Exporters Association of 
the United States, the Big Sandy-Elk- 
horn Coal Operators Association, the 
Harlan County Coal Operators Associa¬ 
tion, the West-Kentucky Coal Co., and 
many other.s. Shall we abandon our 
system of private enterprise In the pro¬ 
duction of coal that Is being carried on 
so efficiently and successfully and which 
has enabled as to provide coal for our 
own use and a surplus to aid other coun¬ 
tries, and adopt the government-owned 
and socialized controlled system of other 
countries of the world which resulted in 
cutting down production and inflation¬ 
ary prices to consumers and made the 
people of those governments dependent 
upon us for their coal supplies? 


Repayment and the European Recovery 
Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOOTSIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I .submit a copy of 
an editorial from the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star of November 27, 1947, as fol¬ 
lows: 

KKPAYMENT AND THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

Under the chairmanship of Representative 
Herter, the House Select Committee on For¬ 
eign Aid has put its finger on a significant 
fact in declaring that the United States can 
receive an important measure of repay¬ 
ment for the help it proposes to extend un¬ 
der the long-range European recovery pro¬ 
gram The repayment—a kind of reverse 
lend-lcase—can be In the form of the stra¬ 


tegic raw materials we are etockpillng for 
national defense. 

The same point has been made by experts 
associated with the President’s Committee 
on Foreign Aid, headed by Secretary of Com¬ 
merce Harrlman They have noted that our 
stockpiling program has fallen far short of 
its objectives up to now. According to con¬ 
gressional action taken last year, the pro¬ 
gram calls for an outlay of about $276,000,- 
000 “for the expeditious acquisition of ade¬ 
quate stocks of certain strategic raw ma¬ 
terials, the domestic production of which Is 
insufficient to meet emergency require¬ 
ments ” But the Harrlman group has found 
that the acquisition to date has been slow, 
unbalanced, and In many cases, negligible. 
In connection with legislation for the pro¬ 
jected European recovery program, there¬ 
fore. it has recommended that special ar¬ 
rangements be made with the recipient 
countries to Increase the output of these ma¬ 
terials to a degree that might permit their 
shipment to the United States at a rate 
of more than $250,000,000 a year. 

Chairman Herter and his committee have 
taken the view that such arrangements 
might oven Include agreements under which 
the United Kingdom or Prance, for example, 
might allow us to participate In the pro¬ 
duction of specific colonial resources, with 
certain fixed amounts allocated to us In 
the committee's words, “Where It is Inex¬ 
pedient politically or otherwise to attempt 
this direct solution of acquisition of mineral 
rights a combination of American private 
capital for development under Government 
partial guaranty, plus stock-pile deliveries 
over a 26-year period, would go far toward 
repaying some of the Marshall program loans 
and possibly securing interest coverrge on 
previous advances ’’ The deliveries would be 
made up of more than a dozen major stra¬ 
tegic materials. Including asbestos, chro¬ 
mite, Industrial diamonds, manganese, 
nickel, tin, and zinc 

The proposed European recovery program, 
of course, Is designed primarily as an In¬ 
vestment to help our friends abroad regain 
their economic and political vigor and thus 
preserve their independence against the 
threat of Red totalitarianism If It suc¬ 
ceeds In that. It will pay us rich dividends 
In terms of our own well-being and se¬ 
curity—things that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents That does not mean, 
however, that the ERP must be put down as 
a project from which we should expect no 
other type of return. Both the Harrlman 
and Herter committees have shown how it 
can be repaid In part in the concrete form 
of strategic materials It offers other reim¬ 
bursement possibilities as well It Is nut 
meant to be a one-way operation entirely, 
with the United States getting no cash value 
whatever for what it gives. 


The Eisenhower Foundation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 28 (.legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, on Oc¬ 
tober 12, 1947, Charles M. Harger, pub¬ 
lisher of the Abilene, Kans., Reflector- 
Chronicle, and president of the Kansas 
Eisenhower Foundation, addressed the 
Kansas State Historical Society on the 
Eisenhower Foundation. Since Mr. 
Harger’s remarks give certain facts 
about the foundation which, I believe, 
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will be of Interest to the Members of 
Congress, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have his remarks printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF CHARLES M HARGER, PUBLISHER OF 
THE ABILENE, KANS . REFLECTOR-CHRONICLE, 
FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETT AND PRES¬ 
IDENT OF THE EISENHOWER FOUNDATION, BE¬ 
FORE THE KANSAS STATF HISTORICAL SOCIETT 
AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING AT TOPEKA OCTOBER 
21, 1947 

Fifty years ago—a little more than that— 
the Eisenhower family moved to Abilene 
They biuU and lived In a modest two-story 
building In what was then a remote part of 
the city and is not now inside the close busi¬ 
ness and residence section. It was on the 
w.«■;««' o' I'MCks But they had a 
1 ■'<*!. ii'Tl ilu'ie ai‘(i they raised five sous— 
fine, cheeiful, wide awake, full of life, full 
of honors in the school—and one of them 
was Dwight Eisenhower 
Dwight I knew bettei than I did the others 
He was a member of the same hlgh-school 
graduating class ns my daughter, he was 
ovci at the house dozens of times, he was 
Just a nice boy. He was clean He was de¬ 
cent He worked hard He helped earn all 
the money he could to aid the family, as all 
the others did When he went to West 
Point it was without any pull or any political 
advantage—Just the friendship of the busi¬ 
nessmen of Abilene who liked him The 
other four boys went to college and worked 
their way through By the way, that was a 
remaikable family Its five boys all worked 
their way through college, all occupied 
prominent plates In business and profes¬ 
sional life, and one of them, as >ou know. Is 
president of the Kansas State College 
Dwight wont to West Point, and we kept 
track of him He came home frequently and 
we knew him for years and years and years 
We kept watching his upward progress and 
one day we learned that he was a member 
of the War staff in Washington Then the 
President of the United States, the King and 
Premier of Great Britain made him head ol 
the Allied forces in Europe, the greatest 
army that was ever gathered fighting against 
the most brutal, the mewt dastardly gioup 
of g:ing.sters that over lived on eaith And 
he won the war. His Army won the war 
He got the honor lor it They acknowledged 
it His diplomacy, his ability to gather to- 
gethe: the groups fiom the different coun¬ 
tries, molded them Into a unified force 
and we all know what wondeiful victories 
he won 

Then he came home. He stopped in Lon¬ 
don. One hundred thousand persons 
crowded the street In front of the Guild 
Hall He stood on the balcony with King 
George on one side, Winston Churchill on 
the other—Princess Elizabeth in the hack- 
giound somewhere. I suppose—and made an 
address It was a marvelous address—beau¬ 
tiful diction, beautiful language, beautiful 
Bentlmenl It was a speech that won the 
heart of every person who heard It or read 
It One of the big London papers printed 
that speech eight columns wide In com¬ 
paratively large type, It covered the whole 
front page and in the center of the page 
was put a box In that box was printed the 
Gettysburg Address. It said in the legend 
at the top of the page, the headlines, that 
the address of General Elsenhower was Just 
as beautiful and JiLst as glorious in Its senti¬ 
ment as anything that Abraham Lincoln 
ever wrote. 

That shows how much they thought of 
him. He came to New York, and thousands 
and hundreds of thousands cheered him 
down Broadway. He came to Washington. 
He came to Kansas City and it was the same 
thing over again. He came to Abilene and 
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40,000 people poured Into that little town 
of 6,000 population. I never saw acres 
of people before until they gathered around 
the speaking stand out In the park. It was 
a glorious reception, his home reception 

Then we decided that something ought 
to be done about it Here was a man who 
was unquestionably the greatest general that 
America ever knew He had commanded the 
greatest Army, had had the most remark¬ 
able support from every country and from 
all the generals And he was a Kansas man, 
Kansas ought to do something about It 
He was an Abilene man. Abilene ought to do 
something about It We organized what Is 
technically and officially known as the “Na¬ 
tional Foundation to Honor General Eisen¬ 
hower and the United States Armed Forces " 
He wouldn’t have it any other way He 
wouldn't have ft called the “Elsenhower 
Foundation,” although In general parlance 
ft has come to be called the Elsenhower 
Foundation. 

We set out to raise a million dollars. The 
foundation has been organized for about 2 
years It has trustees and vice presidents— 
most of them, of course, from Abilene In 
order to hold meetings—from Abilene. To¬ 
peka. Kansas City, Chicago, and New York 
We have tried to raise enough money so that 
we can build a shrine, a memorial There 
ought to be a better name for It. but that’s 
what it means—a structure that would house 
the trophies that he has promised us, for he 
has rooms lull of them He says there are 
so many of them he don’t know what to do 
with them when he takes them up to Co¬ 
lumbia University, and he has promised to 
deposit them with the foundation when we 
get the building ready to receive them We 
have raised about $50,000 Dickinson County 
voluntarily, no solicitation, raised about $22,- 
000 of that The rest has come from dona¬ 
tions from people of the Middle West The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Legion 
and their auxiliaries hove assisted, and we 
are constantly laising more money A week 
ago today they had a collection In many ol 
the schools of Kansas, In which several hun¬ 
dred dollars were raised, and next month 
there Is to be a tag day All of that, of 
course, Is only Incidental Some day we have 
to get In touch with wealthy people, or 
wealthy foundations In the East, and get 
larger sums—fifty or alxty thousand dollars 
of money at a time They are generous ns 
this is a most worthy cause That’s what we 
aie trying to do We have not struck the 
right persons yet, but I think we will, and 
If anyone here would like to give a thousand 
dollars we would be pleased to send it to the 
loundntion 

General Eisenhower Is coming to Abilene 
He will bring with him In his plane a token 
portion of these trophies he has received. 
I don't know how many. It may only bo a 
satchelful, and It may be a ton of them. I 
don’t know how much a plane will carry, but 
he will bring them and turn them over to 
us as an indication of what he will do later 
when we afc prepared to receive them Borne 
of these trophies are really valuable. Pre¬ 
mier Stalin gave him the most valuable 
trophy or badge, banner, or something or 
other, making him a member of a Kussian 
order Jewcleis have estimated, so it Is re¬ 
ported, that the diamonds, sapphires, and 
rubles adorning It are worth $22,000 The 
Russians seem to have plenty of money for 
decorations and things of that sort. The 
Danish Government this week gave him a 
Jeweled sword, set with Jewels and diamonds. 
He has oceans of things filling two or three 
rooms, all to be deposited with the foun¬ 
dation. 

In the meanwhile there was the property of 
the Eisenhower family, consisting of a house, 
their home in which they had lived, and 
adjoining It a block of ground of rather large 
size, with no buildings on it. Last June, 
Milton acted for the four sons, and they 


deeded that property to the foundation. 
We had a celebration at Abilene. Governor 
Carlson made a speech and Milton presented 
that deed to me as President of the founda¬ 
tion, and since then we have done a great 
deal to repair the house The house needed 
a new roof and paint, without destroying In 
anyway the symbolism of the house os the 
home of the Eisenhowers All the old things 
are there just as they were when Mrs Elsen¬ 
hower passed away—the dining room, the 
living room, the little parlor, the old piano, 
the books, the kitchen The bedrooms have 
the same beds The beds have the same bed¬ 
ding they had on them, and I noticed that 
on one of the bed posts was hanging the 
white cap that Mrs Elsenhower used to wear 
There are many souvenirs of the boys, that 
Is of their boyhood life when they were in 
Abilene All Is there. Just as naturally as we 
could make it, for the entertainment of the 
public Then we threw open the house and 
had a couple of girls to act as guides. It 
was the latter part of June by the time It 
was finished More than 12,000 persons have 
gone through In the last 120 days That 
Is nearly lOO a day They come Irom every 
State In the Union, from eleven foreign 
countries—tourists that go through—and 
they all come there to see the home that 
was the boyhood home of General Elsen¬ 
hower 

That shows how wide a following, how 
wide Is the admiration for him I believe 
If we ever get that foundation completed. 
If we ever get that structure built. It will 
bring thousands and thousands of people 
to Kansas Just to come and see that memo¬ 
rial to General Elsenhower He has been very 
modest about it He does not want us to 
pressure anybody to give, and we are to do 
It as voluntarily as we possibly can But we 
want to put It through We want to com¬ 
plete It In the next 2 or 3 years, and along 
with It to do something lor the rising youth. 
His ambition of life—his Idea that he al¬ 
ways talks about to me—is the youth of the 
Nation, how it needs to be taught the thing* 
on which our forefathers built this Nation; 
that we are not teaching them enough Amer¬ 
ican citizenship We hope. If we have 
enough money In the foundation after 
building a suitable structure, to use some of 
It to foster that education in some of the 
colleges and help to uplift this younger gen¬ 
eration. which he feels Is not living up en¬ 
tirely to Its posslbilltlps That Is his Idea 
and It Is the Idea of the foundation- but 
first wo have to have the building and the 
funds with which to work. 

That’s the story We have appreciated the 
work of the Legion and the VFW and their 
auxiliaries in raising money and helping the 
cause all over Kansas, Many of the counties 
from out We.st, where they aie loaded down 
with money—wheat money—have been very 
liberal In their contributions Many of the 
cities have been liberal, and wo are hoping 
that we can succeed in raising enough funds 
to complete that Job 

Now, all of this, of course, has been very 
Interesting to the press Five books have 
been written—lives of General Eisenhowei 
All of those authors have come to Abilene 
and have spent 2 or 3 weeks digging out ma¬ 
terial—stories and Incidents of his boyhood. 
A number of Incidents never happened, but 
they make good reading mattei And there 
were magazine people—all sorts of magazine 
people—from the Saturday Evening Posi. 
Colllci’s, and publications like that. All 
those magazine people came out and we en¬ 
tertained them We were glad to meet them, 
for they are such Interesting people Then 
the newspapers, the Chicago newspapers, the 
Bt Louis newspapers. New York. San Fran¬ 
cisco, and of course, all the local papers like 
Wichita, Topeka, and Kansas City. They 
have come out and wilt ten feature stories 
for their Sunday Issues They all built up 
the reputation, notoriety and fame of Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower. 
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And so, reading all those articles and hear¬ 
ing those newspaper and magaalne people 
talk, Abilene has evolved a dream. It may 
not come to realleation. but it may. and that 
dream is that In addition to being the boy¬ 
hood home ol a great general. It may also be 
the boyhood home of a President of the 
United States 


lt*i a Great Day, at That 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or lOUlSIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include a copy of an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald of November 27,1047, 
Thanksgiving Day, as follows: 

It’s A Great Day. at That 

You don’t have to look lar or hard for 
things not to be thankful for on this Thanks¬ 
giving Day. 1947. The map of the world, 
including the United States, is plastered with 
such. 

For one Item, there Is the inflation which 
is plaguing this country Prices are up and 
going higher, and there's nothing to be 
thankful for in that 

For another. High Tax Harry Truman and 
his New Dealers are fighting to increase our 
Inflation by railroading through Congress an 
Insufficiently safeguarded European-atd plan 
to cost twenty billions or worse In the next 
4 or 6 years. At the same time, they are 
trying to blame the Republicans for infla¬ 
tion. and are asking Congress lor power to 
bring back block markets and superinfla- 
tionary under-the-counter prices through a 
restored system of consumer rationing and 
Government price controls 

On the international acene. Communist 
Russia Is still raising unmerry Hell 

Captive coimtries behind the iron curtain 
are suffering a variety of tyranny, robbery, 
find villainy reminiscent of the 30 Year’s 
War of Genghis Khan; and the knowledge 
that such things are going on frays the nerves 
of civilized people everywhere. 

The cold war against the United States la 
being stepped up by Russian stooges In 
France. Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, China. 
Korea, Japan, and needless to say. the United 
States Itself 

How the cold war can be kept Indefinitely 
from becoming a hot war is hard to see. 
though we still think that would be a 
calamity of calamities, and that we should do 
everything In our power to prevent It An¬ 
other thing not to be thankful for is that 
our preeent rulers seem no moie anxious to 
head off World War III than Roosevelt was to 
keep this country out of World War II 

For all that, things might be a lot worse 
than they are 

At least we have the hardest money In 
todays world, and a huge stock of gold to 
anchor It to That most likely means that, 
while our Inflation may get a good deal worse 
than It now is. we’ll not suffer from such 
paper-money tornadoes as have wrecked the 
economies of Greece and Hungary since the 
war 

The United States also has plenty to eat 
Our crops luive been enormous for some 10 
years last past They will probably be off 
somewhat during the next year, but no 
famine or semistarvation Is In prospect 
We can be thankful lor that. 

We can also be thankful that Senator 
RoutnT A Taft (Republican, Ohio) and like- 


minded men are fighting in Congreu for the 
proposition that we should ration the rest of 
the world on American food shipments before 
we think of rationing ouraelvea. 

TAFT’a {voposal was greeted with horrified 
shrieks by the do-gooders, but it la only com¬ 
mon sense—bow can we hope to help any 
other nation if we weaken our own? And it 
seems to be taking hold in Congress. 

Then. too. we seem to have learned a few 
lessons from our latest war experience—not 
enough, perhaps, but a few 

Timros TO HE THANKFUL FOR 

At least we’re still budgeting heavily for 
the armed forces, and throughout the serv¬ 
ices there Is evident a determination that 
never again will we be caught napping 

Research on new-type airplanes, guided 
missiles and rockets is going forward ener¬ 
getically, and If Congress will only appropri¬ 
ate still more money for these purposes, we 
can be that much moie thankful 

Maybe this is a gruesome thing to say, but 
It seems to us one of our chief reasons for 
offering up thanks today Is the fact that 
we’ve been sensible to date about the atom 
bomb 

A year ago. It was touch and go whether 
Russia would succeed In kidding us into pre¬ 
maturely yielding up to some international 
agency all our knowledge of how to make 
atom bombs The question Is decided now. 
In the negative 

Meanwhile, we’ve been busily making and 
stock piling thcac Individual weapons, and 
the current ones are said to be 50 times as 
powerful as the primitive little numbers that 
smashed Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the 
leports that Russia has an atom bomb of Its 
own appear to be Just some more Soviet wa- 
hoo (old Indian word for bushwah, old Indian 
word for mnhoola) 

On balance, we think Thanksgiving Day, 
1947, is a relatively glorious occasion for tlie 
United States, and we hope you enjoy It. 


Our Honored Deed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALZFOamA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include an unusual patriotic 
address delivered by the Honorable J. P. 
T. O’Connor. United States district Judge 
for the southern district of California, 
in the Los Angeles Coliseum on Memorial 
Day, Sunday, May 30,1943, which I had 
the privilege of attending. 

It Is estimated that 70,000 petsons were 
present on this occasion. Distinguished 
guests were Gov. Earl Warren, Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron, Admiral R. S. Holmes, 
Maj. Gen M. Murray, Judge Goodwin 
Knight. Archbishop John J. Cantwell, 
Rabbi Edgar P. Magnln, Dr. E C. Fam- 
ham. 

The address follows; 

No one has expressed the spirit of this 
day in more significant words than William 
Gladstone when he said: 

"Show me the manner in which a nation 
or community cares for its dead, and I will 
measure with mathematical exactness the 
tender sympathies of il» people, their re¬ 
spect for the laws of the land, and their 
loyalty to high ideals.** 

We have assembled in this vast coliseum 
under sunny skies to honor the memory of 


our aoUUer dead. High and deserved tribute 
has been paid in the press, over the radio, 
and, this afternoon by Governor Warren, 
Mayor Bowron. distinguished officers of our 
armed forces, Archbishop Cantwell, Reverend 
Doctor Famham, and Rabbi Magnln, and 
you. my fellow Americans, many tens of 
thousands, by your presence sp^ a far 
more eloquent tribute than any words of 
mine. While almllar exercises are held to¬ 
day in most of oui States and in Alaska, 
far away Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, no gathering outnumbers this one 

Three quarters of a centiu-y ago the flr^t 
Memorial Day services were held. They 
were dedicated, at the direction of the nn- 
tlonal commander or the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Gen. John A. Logan, to the fallen 
Union heroes of the Civil War, but as time 
healed the wounds and softened the bitter¬ 
ness of the strife, and men read into Appo¬ 
mattox not defeat for the South but a tri¬ 
umph for both armies, the soldiers in grey 
were honored with their brothers in blue 
The men In *61 who shot out of the '^kics ai 
Port Sumter the Stars end Stripes, and 
lowered It from the southern capitols, 4 
years later with their own hands raised 
again the emblem of freedom and Justice 
testifying to the indestructibility of the 
Union 

Two years after the close of the Civil War 
the women of Columbus, Miss, impartial in 
their offerings made to the memory of the 
soldier dead, strewed flowers on the graves 
of confederate and national alike This act, 
simple and spontaneous in Its origin, quietly 
done by women whose men followed the light 
of a fading star, touched the heart of the 
North as no resolution, no law, no speech 
could do 

Was It the soldier son of a mother In Maine 
upon whose grave fell the tribute from tlie 
Mississippi mother's hand? Perhaps in tlu' 
common sorrow shared by each was di'owurd 
the erstwhile enmity. The poet, Francis 
Bfiles Finch, wrote the story in imperishable 
words; 

"They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead 
Under the sod and the dew 
Waiting the Judgment Day 
Love and tears for the Blue 
Tears and love for the Gray.** 

Of the 3,000,OCX) men who marched iindor 
the leadership of General Grant and Oenernl 
Lee, about 900 live today In their honcjr n 
Nation bows its head in prayer and reverence 
Thirty-three years of peace followed the Civil 
War. From Andrew Johnson to William 
McKinley our Nntlon pursued the peacefvil 
pathways of a people determined to build a 
new continent dccilciited to Lberty, jubticp 
and free enterprise— a new South arose Tlio 
battle trenches were filled, the buttle-scarrccl 
fields grew now life with cotton, com and 
tobacco finding new’ and better m-nkeL*? 
across the Mason and Dixon’s line Honseb 
and barns were lebullt, while factories flc.ur- 
ished in the North and the pioneer wns 
breaking sod In the evcrwldening West, won 
by the heroes of the Indian waib Once 
again from the Ups of a milled people c.imo 
tbs song, born in the throes of an eailio 
war. "Oh say can you see by the dawn's 
early light * * * ” Again the bugle note, 
again the call to arms, and the suns of the 
men who wore tlie blue and the gray now 
marched shoulder to blioulder under one 
flag, one command, one country. 

Today we honor alike the heroes of the 
Spanish American War. They avenged the 
Blnklng of the battleship Maine They car¬ 
ried our flag in triumph to the outpoate of ttM 
paolflo and to the rich islands of the Philtp- 
ptnea—Guam. Wake, and Midway wore among 
the possessions which fell under our protec- 
ttoa, while the last veetlge of a foreign power 
relinquished its Jurisdiction in the Western 
HemtsiAiere. 
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Today comes the real appreciation of our 
debt to the soldiers and sailors of '08. What 
would have happened had not the Stars and 
Stripes floated over the Islands in the far 
Pacific during the past 46 years? We bulld- 
ed better than we knew No—not we, but a 
higher power nearly half a century ago, sent 
our battleships to fight In distant tropical 
waters to liberate millions of men and women 
and to make more secure the safety of our 
own land If speculation Is pardonable on 
this solemn occasion. It is my humble opin¬ 
ion that the flag of the rising sun would float 
from every port and fort and public building, 
from the largest to the smallest island. 
Under Nippon the vast resources of the 
Philippines would have been used to build 
forts, guns, battleships, and battle planes to 
rule the Orient and threaten the peace of the 
Occident. The Philippine Commonwealth 
cnmpilsos 114,000 square miles with 16,000,- 
000 people under the heel of Japan, but not 
for long Soon Japan will feel the full power 
of American might and courage In the air, 
on the sea, and under the sea, and on the 
land, and her flag will symbolize not the 
rising sun, but the setting sun 

Nearly 20 years of peace followed the Span- 
Ish-Amerlciin War. when aga.n the bugle 
notes sounded the call to arms, and over 
4,000,000 Americans responded It was Eu¬ 
rope’s war—not ours—until a ruler drunk 
with power and crazed with ambition denied 
the right of American ships flying the flag of 
the United States to sail the high seas One 
after another our unarmed ships were sunk— 
men. women, and children murdered by Ger¬ 
man torpedoes—from Washington to Berlin 
went countless notes of protest but the 
Kalsei, convinced we would not fight, and If 
we did, could not arrive In time to pi event a 
German victory, arid.that if our soldiers did 
arrive they were no match for German mili¬ 
tary power—gave the older for unrestricted 
submarine warlare Our soldiers did arrive, 
they did fight, and they conquered Fifty 
thousund four hundred and ten Ameiican 
soldiers died in battle or from battle wounds, 
while 182,674 cairy the scars of battle That 
wns the most valuable pait of our contribu¬ 
tion and our sacrifice in the lost war 

To these heroes of World War I a nation 
pays Its tilbute today The statesmen, or 
shall I .say the politicians, lost what they bled 
and died for under European skies 

Neaily a quarter of a century passed In 
peace, but slowly the war clouds were gath¬ 
ering over Europe and In the far Pacific— 
again It wa.s Europe’s wai. not ours, until De¬ 
cember 7, 1941 Japan without a declaration 
of war, without Justlflcatlon, without warn¬ 
ing In fact at the very moment her emissaries 
were assuiing our Nation at Secretary of State 
Hull’s desk that Japan was our friend, their 
grinning faces masking the treachery and 
perfidy of their minds, the sons of Nippon 
were murdering our soldiers and sailors at 
Pearl Harbor They murdered 2,343, they 
wounded 1.272, and 960 are missing They 
destroyed 177 airplanes In the harbor 86 
ships were damaged or destroyed. The des¬ 
picable blow planned for a score of years or 
more In great detail by military strategists 
was intended to bring speedy victory to Japan. 
Guam, Bataan, Guadalcanal, Wake, the Solo¬ 
mons. and Attu is part of our answer. The 
completed story will be written In the ashes 
of Tokyo. 

There are new graves In North Africa, 
Iceland, Alaska, the Aleutians, the Islands 
of the far Pacific, and under the seas—new 
reasons for this memorial occasion Our men 
sleep Bide hy side with the other heroes of 
the United Nations. Each country honors Its 
own dead—each honors the dead of the other 
nations fighting In a common cause. Love 
of liberty and Justice binds In links stronger 
than steel, these United Nations. Determi¬ 
nation to crush the enemies of democratic 
institutions U the watchword—liberty for all 
men the goal I Here in this CoUseum blend 


the colors of the United Nations—one for 
all and all for one. Each flag speaks the heart 
of Its own people. Here they form a huge 
cross silently invoking divine assistance with¬ 
out which no cause can triumph. No his¬ 
torian can pen the story of another genera¬ 
tion to read. No language has words to ex¬ 
press the Inhuman and brutal acts of sav¬ 
agery perpetrated by the Axis Powers. 

Inspired by these solemn services, we shall 
go forth with renewed faith In the justice of 
our cause, sanctified by the blood of our sol¬ 
dier dead and with a deeper appreciation 
of the meaning of the present conflict Let 
no rumble of discord stay the efforts of the 
leaders charged with the responsibility of 
bringing victory to the United Nations, peace 
to the world, and happiness and freedom to 
all mankind, foe and friend alike Roose¬ 
velt, Churchill. Btalin, De Gaulle. Glraud, and 
Chlang Kai-shek—this great multitude voices 
the approval of the wai’s pt ogress and lifts 
its heart In prayer to Almighty God to speed 
the end of destruction of life and property 
and, with the hope that another Memorial 
Day will witness "Peace on earth to men of 
good will'" 


Putting It Up to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28. 1947 

Mr ANGELL Mr Speaker, the Con¬ 
gress was called into session by the Presi¬ 
dent to consider foreign relief and high 
prices now prevailing throughout the 
United States The Portland Oregon¬ 
ian, published in my congre.ssional dis¬ 
trict, has written a series of editorials 
discussing these problems which are 
worthy of consideration by Members of 
the Congress and I Include them as a 
part of these remarks 

The editorials arc as follows: 

(From the Portland Oregonian of November 
11, 19471 

PUTTING IT UP TO CONGRESS 

Secretory of State Marshall’s factual, un¬ 
emotional statement of Europe’s needs 
should set the tone for congressional con- 
sldeiatlon not only of emergency aid, in the 
special session, but of the long-range assist¬ 
ance program This Is not to say that the 
Congress should accept without question all 
recommendations of the administration. 
Careful examination ol the requests for gifts 
and loans from the 16 friendly nations, and 
assurances that those countries will work 
together to help themselves, are essential. 
But any attempts to make partisan, political 
capital of the European aid program would 
be an affront to the Intelligence of the 
American people 

So many writers and commentators lately 
have been saying that the cold war between 
communism and freedom in western Eu¬ 
rope already has been won, or is about to 
be won by the forces of democracy, that 
Congress must guard against an Inclination 
to sit back In its seat and take it easy. If 
the spread of communism has been stopped, 
temporarily, the reason Is not ideological. 
It has resulted from a renewal of confidence 
In depressed countries that they can de¬ 
pend upon the United States for help. 

Decisive congressional action to Implement 
the promises of the TTruman administration— 
though such promises were made without 
consultation with Congress—must be taken. 


Russian communism would gain ascendancy 
In Prance, Italy, and Austria If Congress de¬ 
feated the aid program, or by haggling and 
political quarreling delayed Its effectiveness 
beyond the grim winter months. And when 
communism takes over a country, there Is an 
end to world cooperation as well as to Indi¬ 
vidual liberties 

Secretary Marshall’s statement to the Joint 
congressional committees of foreign affairs 
that the long-range program of Euiopean 
assistance must be one of construction, pro¬ 
duction, and recovery Is reassuring Con¬ 
gress would be negligent, however, if 11 ac¬ 
cepted such assurances without making sure 
that beneficiary nations will take stops to 
stabilize their currencies, remove trade bar¬ 
riers, and draw strength one from another, 
as well as from the United States 
Emergency appropilatlons to pull Prance. 
Italy, and Austria through the winter and to 
stipngthen the occupation must be given 
priority Whatever steps may be feasible to 
reduce prices in this country, thus making 
the European burden easier to bear, should 
come next Then, the long-range program 
of world assistance, geared to the goal of 
ending the dependency of friendly nations 
as quickly as possible 

[Prom the Portland Oregonian of November 
14. 1947J 

marshall’s secretiveness 
Secretary of State George C Marshall’s 
projection of military "top drawer" secrecy 
tactics Into the conduct of foreign affairs Is 
drawing Increasing criticism from Members 
of Congress and the press This page thinks 
he is making a mistake—In fart endangering 
his own plan for aid to cooperating nations— 
by refusing to let the public in on the facts 
of the world situation 

Nevertheless, one need not go far to find 
some explanations for his secretive atti¬ 
tude—aside from his training and habits 
as an Army career man and Chief of Staff 
in the great war 

When General Marshall succeeded James 
P Byrnes as Secretary, the Communist tide 
In Europe was advancing at an alarming pare, 
menacing Prance, Italy, Turkey, Greece, and 
other nations as well as clamping the leg- 
irons on those countries which already had 
fallen as satellites No effective American 
policy had been developed to oppose it 
While President Truman took the credit 
for the Greek- and Turkish-ald program, it 
is generally understood that Secretary 
Marshall helped develop It It was Marshall 
who gave western Europe its first concrete 
hope of averting economic chaos and Com¬ 
munist absorption In his address at Har¬ 
vard University he offered American loans 
and grants to European nations which would 
get together and present a reasonable pro¬ 
gram for reconstruction 
Development of the Marshall plan fol¬ 
lowed As a result of the Paris Conference 
culled by Bidault and Bevln, 16 nations lined 
up In what may roughly be called the Amer¬ 
ican bloc, and 7 by choice or compulsion 
threw In their lots with Russia This be¬ 
came the first clear development of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy—a realistic and tough pol¬ 
icy—In the postwar era And the spread ol 
communism was stopped 

It Is not surprising that Secretary Mar¬ 
shall, who dealt with the European situation 
In a decisive military manner, has been en¬ 
couraged to believe that he can continue to 
make grave decisions without consultation 
with Congress or the people 

It Is no discredit to the Secretary to say 
that he cannot, and that he will soon come 
to realize it Congress is not disposed to 
write a blank check for the administration 
to spend, nor should It be. The people are 
entitled to know what steps are being taken 
and what dangers exist This Is not a quar¬ 
rel between reporters and Congressmen on 
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the one band and the Secretary ot State on 
the other. 

What actually Is Involved is the funda> 
mental right of a free people, to know what 
their leaders are doing. 


I Prom the Portland Oregonian of November 

17. 1M7J 

WC MUST BARN THXXR BREAD 

The momentous special session of Congress 
opening today would not have been necea- 
snry had European countries made better 
progress on the long road to recovery from 
World War II Congress has been called 
back to deal with domestic Inflation, as well 
as to provide additional emergency funds for 
Prance, Italy. Austria, and occupied Ger¬ 
many, but the prices which are a burden to 
everyone would not have risen so high were 
It not for the bidding for food and goods to 
meet Europe’s needs 

Nor is it likely that Congress can devise 
any guaranteed program which will greatly 
reduce domestic Inflation, so long as the 
drain of resources to Europe continues un¬ 
abated Congress will do well If it can check 
the rise It must be apparent that the 
sooner our friends In Europe struggle to their 
feet, the better it will be for all of us 
The role of bread-earner and physician to 
the world Is not one which the United States 
eagerly assumes, having had unhappy ex¬ 
perience ns “Uncle Shylock” aftei World 
War I Yet It Is a responsibility this Nation 
cannot shirk if there is to be woild recovery 
and peace Instead of further degeneration 
Into chaos and eventually into war Perhaps 
our efforts will not be enough. We must 
make them, regardless 
It is well to remember. If Congress appears 
to be giving undue attention to the details of 
the aid program, that these are our elected 
representatives who feel a keen sense of duty 
to determine the best and least costly method 
of helping other countries There still Is not 
sufficient understanding of the Marshall 
plan—which is not so much the plan of this 
Government as it is the presentation by 16 
nations of their requests for help 
If Congress con improve upon this pro¬ 
gram, it would be remiss if it did nut do so 
There is no obligation for it to accept it as 
written, though should some Members of 
Congress succumb to a temptation to make 
partisan politics of human misery they cer¬ 
tainly would risk their political futures, as 
well as the Nation's welfare 
It will he pointed out that had the Soviet 
Union Joined in world reconstruction with at 
least a show of amity, had it even fulfilled 
its Potsdam pledge for the unification and 
rebuilding of Germany, western Europe 
would not be so hungry and cold this winter 
Yet that Is a situation this Nation has found 
no means to alter The United States has no 
alternative to the Samaritan role, and we 
think the people are ready to make the sacri¬ 
fices which that requires so that the feeble 
light of peace may be kept aflame 

I Prom the Portland Oregonian ol November 

18. 1047) 

RETURN TO rEDEHAL CONTROLS 

President Truman’s bold and forceful pro¬ 
gram to halt inflation before it ruins the 
Nation is a challenge to Congress, to busi¬ 
ness and to labor to accept it or to devise 
a better one It took political courage for 
the President to urge the resumption In 
peacetime of odious consumer rationing, 
price ceilings, wage ceilings, and rent control 
for it is not at all certain that such measures 
would do the trick should Congress approve 
them. 

The President and his advisers evidently 
sensed the deepening tide of public resent¬ 
ment against living costs, which have out¬ 
paced earnings, and evaluated It correctly as 
a threat to the world-assistance program 


which Is essential to peace and recovery. 
The people probably will support any reason¬ 
able program which will bring lower prices. 
But there may be fatal flaws in Mr. Truman’s 
plan. 

One wonders If he would have gone fxurther 
and advocated total controls over prices, al¬ 
locations of supplies and wages had it not 
been for the virtual impossibility of obtain¬ 
ing the consent of Congress and support of 
the public. The truth seems to be that the 
people want lower prices without a return 
to the widespread Government controls of 
wartime—and therein lies the danger of Mr. 
Tnunan’s plan 

He asks authority of Congress, for example, 
to Impose price ceilings on vital commodities 
In short supply that basically affect the cost 
of living—these falling in the claaslflcatlons 
of food, clothing, fuel, and rent. But there 
would be no ceilings for delicacies and 
luxuries 

How would the Government prevent grow¬ 
ers and manufacturers from turning their 
production Into higher-priced luxury Items, 
thus curtailing production of essential food 
and goods on which profits were limited by 
ceilings? Remember how the market was 
flooded with $10 luxury shirts, not long ago, 
when the ovei whelming demand was for $2 
everyday shirts? 

This selective treatment in price ceilings 
also would apply to industrial items Would 
the over-all result be a lower cost of living, 
or higher? 

Mr Truman expressed tlie opinion—which 
could be more accurately classified as the 
hope—that rationing of consumer goods 
would not be necesary, but he asked for au¬ 
thority to impose It if need arose. Of course. 
It would be necessary, if there were further 
depletion of basic food and clothing items by 
diversion of production to luxury items 
Rationing is a specter which most Americans 
abhor 

The President’s selective plan of controls 
also would apply to wage Increases. He 
wants authority “to prevent wage increases 
which will make it Impossible to maintain 
the price ceilings ’* Suppose, for example, 
ceilings were Imposed on the prices of steel 
but not on the prices of automobiles Steel¬ 
workers then could be denied wage Increases, 
while automobile workers wore getting them 
One needs no crystal ball to foresee what 
would happen then—strikes, slack-off, or ces¬ 
sation of steel production, worse shortages, 
and higher prices 

The Little Steel formula used by the Gov¬ 
ernment in wartime was at least generally 
applicable to all industrial wages and had the 
attribute of approximate equality 

It is plain from President lYuman’s mes¬ 
sage that he hopes to use these powers of 
selective controls as a threat to obtain farm- 
labor-management cooperation in checking 
the price spiral But the threat will not be 
enough, and when controls are applied in 
one industry or to one commodity the forces 
of dissent will be loosed 

It is discouraging to see the Nation 
headed back into Federal controls, when the 
trend since wartime has been toward greater 
freedom from authoritarian government 
The failure of the people to make good their 
escape after the last war increases the odds 
against breaking the chains again. 

(From the Portland Oregonian of November 
19, 1947] 

PRICES AND POLITICS 

Senator Robert A. Taft's flat rejection of 
President ITuman’s demand for return to 
Government controls comparable to tboee In 
wartime—rationing, wage and price oellinga, 
and allocation of materials and goods, for 
consumers and for business—keynotes the 
1948 Presidential campaign. 

This was a situation which President TTu- 
man unquestionably expected to result from 


his message. Whether or not he believes 
such Federal controls essential If the United 
States is to provide foreign relief, he must 
have known that a Republican Congress 
would not accept them. 

The plan he proposes puts Congress on the 
spot. If it rejects Mr. Truman's demand for 
executive authority unprecedented in peace¬ 
time, and fails to adopt measures of its own 
sufficient to halt inflation, Mr. Truman’s cam¬ 
paign in 194B will be simple No one then 
could say whether or not his plan would have 
worked. But if Congress devises its own pro¬ 
gram, probably along the lines suggested by 
Senator Taft, and inflation is checked, the 
GOP nominee will benefit by a restoration of 
public confidence In the economic soundness 
of the party. 

One danger In this political issue which 
was made by Mr. Truman Is that the foreign 
aid program may be lost or crippled in the 
controversy That cannot be ^rmltted to 
happen, for If Europe collapses in chaos and 
communism, the peril to this country will be 
BO great that parties and politicians will pre¬ 
vail no longer. 

Senator Taft expresses belief that domestic 
inflation can be checked by reducing the 
$37,000,000,000 burden of Government ex¬ 
penditures; by reducing Federal taxes to re¬ 
lieve the pressure for additional wage in¬ 
creases and to make up the family deficit 
between earning power and buying power, 
by limiting exports of inflationary items, by 
reducing substantially the Marshall plan ap¬ 
propriations for long-range European assist¬ 
ance, and by controlling expansion of private 
credit 

Of those proposals, only the limitations 
on credit and exports fall within the Presi¬ 
dent’s 10-polnt plan The prediction can 
now be made that the congressional program 
will follow Mr Taft’b plan more closely than 
it will follow Mr Truman’s 

There can be no questioning the public 
demand for a curb on price Increases, nor 
for the economic necessity of stopping In¬ 
flation to avert collapse and depression 
This page is convinced that the people do 
not want to return to Federal regimentation 
in peacetime, and will fight it with the 
under-counter, black-market weapons which 
were a national scandal In wartime Our 
own experience, and the example of Euro¬ 
pean countries with regimented economies, 
have made a free enterprise system more 
precious to us 

The Los Angeles Times expressed it rather 
weir “The supreme Irony of Mr. Truman’s 
petition to Congress is this: He says that 
to aid the sick we must share their sickness 
Europe has too much government to pro¬ 
duce. but if the United States had the same 
amount of government it would produce 
more.” 

Despite the injection of the anti-inflation 
issue into the Presidential campaign, there 
is nothing partisan nor political either in 
that issue or in the imperative necessity of 
helping Europe to its feet. Both the White 
House and the Congress should keep thni 
in mind 


Let Ui Weigh the Cost of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W.GWYNNE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to call attention to a very sig¬ 
nificant editorial in the November 29, 
1947, issue of Labor entitled “Let’s Weigh 
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the Cost of War Before We Plunge Into 
Another World Conflict.” 

In all our deliberations. Congress and 
the American people should remember 
two things: One, another war would take 
the lives of millions of innocent people, 
and, secondly, another war would prob¬ 
ably settle nothing, and might even 
destroy civilization. 

In accordance with permission hereto¬ 
fore granted, I enclose the following copy 
of the editorial referred to: 

Men In high places—politicians, Journal¬ 
ists. diplomats, financiers, mlllltai'lsts—are 
talking lightly of the inevitability of an¬ 
other world war Before they plunge hun¬ 
dreds of millions of helpless human beings 
Into such a catastrophic conflict, Is It too 
much to suggest that they pause for a few 
minutes to read the stark facts of history? 

Stephen Bonsai, famous war correspondent, 
is still living in a suburb of Washington. 
More than a year after the close of the First 
World War, he was In uniform, a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Intelllgcnoe Service The 
Paris Peace Conference had adjourned and a 
democratic government was struggling for 
existence In Germany. Bonsai was dispatched 
to Berlin to see how things were going 

On his return trip to Paris, ho stopped at 
Valmy, scene of a famous battle There In 
3792 French revolutionists, many of them 
lacking In military training, routed the crack 
tioops of the King of Prussia and h'c asso¬ 
ciates But that was a little war Why. in 
World War I the defense of Verdun alone cost 
the lives of 400,000 Frenchmen! Bnnsal noted 
that fact and continued 

"My hours In Valmy, and those that im¬ 
mediately followed, will mju*k a period in 
my own war memories 

"The train I ultimately caught was 
crowded, jammed, with the wreckage of war, 
it had been chartered, apparently, to carry 
the crippled and the crushed suivlvora of 
battle to Verdun, where they were to cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of some great feat of 
arms which was, I think, the recapture by 
the French of Douaumont, and now the train 
was carrying them back to darkened homes. 

"This train, crowded with those who cur- 
vlvcd, was a more honlblc sight than any of 
the many ghastly battlefields I have wit¬ 
nessed in BO many lands 

"It was clear to me that those who had 
died In a moment of exaltation and of In¬ 
spiration were the lucky ones; to many of 
these death had been merciful, often It had 
come instantaneously, but the overcrowded 
train In which I new stood up for hours was 
filled with men and women who were dying 
slowly, the long-drawn-out death of con¬ 
scious agony 

"All about me were groups of men who had 
fought heroically, many with grotesquely 
distorted faces which even their loved ones 
could not look upon save with a feeling of 
repulsion that must have been difficult to 
conceal 

"Very much alone wore the groups of war 
widows left to struggle for existence in a 
pitiless world, with perhaps a child, wearing 
as its only heritage the Mcdaille Militairc as 
substitute for the guiding hand of a father. 

"As I traveled with this cavalcade of misery 
and of suffering, I realized more fully than 
ever before the terrible price our generation 
has paid for Its victory Is it not possible 
that we have learned our lesson? Can wo 
not ECO to It that such a crime shall never 
happen again? Is not the panorama of 
calamity and distress by which we are sur¬ 
rounded ft sufficiently crushing Indictment 
of the military epoch out of which no one 
has emerged victorious? 

"How I wish all who will bo called upon 
to shape world policies In the next decade 


could have been exposed to this heart-rend¬ 
ing spectacle. 

"Out of such an experience might come 
something more substantial than our halt¬ 
ing covenant for peace and nonagression, 
with reservations, signed by men well beyond 
the fighting age; perhaps might be reached 
even a universal decision not merely to dis¬ 
arm but to beat our swords Into plowshares 
and to Join In the forgotten prayer, ‘Peace t 
Peace unto Jerusalem. They shall prosper 
who love Thee ’" 

Wo fought World War I to "Make tho world 
safe for democracy” In World War 11 we 
sacrificed thousands of our sons and billions 
of our treasure to give the world the Atlantic 
Charter, and now. 2 years after Hiroshima, 
we arc stumbling toward World War III 

May God in His meicy soften the hearts 
and enlighten the minds of the statesmen 
of tho world. 


United States Air Forces 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
that on November 24 I introduced H. R. 
4566, to appropriate $430,000,000 to the 
United States Army Air Forces and 
$230,000,000 to the United States Naval 
Air Poi ces. and my bill has been referred 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr Speaker, on yesterday there ap¬ 
peared articles in the newspapers .stating 
that Secretary Symington, testifying be¬ 
fore the President’s Air Policy Commis¬ 
sion, said that— 

The present Air Force goal of 65 combat 
groups bv next January 1 Is "not adequate to 
the security of the United States as fiamed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff" and that "for 
adequate security, we need an Air Force com- 
priecd of 70 combat groups, including 21 very 
heavy bomber groups, 6 very long-range re- 
connalE.sance groups. 6 light bomber groups, 
22 fighter groups, 10 troop carrier groups, 
and 4 tactical reconnaissance groups” and 
that this would necessitate 6.869 planes and 
would include air transport command and 
air training command aircraft." Addition¬ 
ally. Secretary Symington estimated "the Air 
Force should have 27 National Guard air 
groups composed of 3,212 planes and 34 air 
reserve groups made up of 2,360 planes, 
making a grand total of 12,441 planes for a 
strong United States Air Force." 

Symington said that— 

The Air Force could reach Its 70-group 
goal within 1 year, provided Congress O. K *d 
enough funds, and that legislation should 
be passed to permit tho Air Force to buy on 
a 5-ycar basis, Instead of the present limita¬ 
tion of 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, at House and Senate 
hearings executives of the aircraft in¬ 
dustry also testified that unless the 
Government ordered aircraft at once, 
the aircraft industry would dry up and 
that the industry would go out of busi¬ 
ness. We cannot permit this. This 
question Is the responsibility of the Con¬ 
gress. and I hope that immediate favor¬ 
able consideration will be given to my 
bill to save our Air Force and our air¬ 


craft industry. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Congress, I ask that 
a copy of my bill. H. R. 4665, be printed 
following these remarks 
H R 4565 

A bill making appropriations to provide sup¬ 
plemental funds for the Department of 
the Navy and tho Department of tho Air 
Force 

Be it enacted, etc, That (a) there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas¬ 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the De¬ 
partment of the Navy, for new construction, 
prccurcment, and equipment of aircraft, 
spare parts and accessories, including expan¬ 
sion of and facilities m public or pnvate 
plants, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended. In addition 
to amounts appropriated for such purpose 
under the Navy Department Appropriation 
Act, 1948, the sum of $250,000,000 

(b) There is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap¬ 
propriated, for the Department of tho Air 
Force, for purchase, manufacture, and con¬ 
struction of niicraft, and Instruments and 
appliances. Including radio, radar, and elec¬ 
tronic equipment, necessary lor the opera¬ 
tion. construction, or equipment of aircraft, 
and Ep^ro parts and equipment connected 
therewith, to be Immediately available and to 
remain available until expended. In addition 
to amounts appropriated lor such purpose 
under the Military Aopropriation Act, 1948, 
tho sum of $430,000,000. 


School Teachers’ Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20,1947 

Mr CLASON. Mr. Speaker, most 
Members of Congress are personally in¬ 
terested in the problem of furnishing 
adequate pay to the school teachers of 
the United States. As one who has been 
a teacher in the pa.st and who has al¬ 
ways been particularly interested in ade¬ 
quate education for our young people, I 
am glad to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the remarks of a 
distinguished New England commenta¬ 
tor, Mr. Hubert W. Kregeloh of Spring- 
field. Mass. His suggestions are thought- 
provoking and worthy of full considera¬ 
tion by both national and State legis¬ 
lators. All of us know that most public 
school teachers and college professors 
and instructors deserve higher salaries 
than they are now receiving After 
reading Mr Kregeloh’s instructive ad¬ 
dress, I am sure we will have a better 
background on which to build the future 
of teachers in the United States. His 
remarks arc as follows: 

don't forget the teachers 
(By Hubert W Kregeloh) 

At this time. In several regions of the 
country, the public-school tcacheis are seek¬ 
ing pay adjustments Before tho public 
crystallizes Its icaction to thcjio demands It 
may be helpful to examine tho issues in¬ 
volved soberly and scarchingly 
It Is the normal flist reaction of every 
American to meet demands for more money 
with hostility and suspicion—whether tho 
demand Is for higher wages, prices, or taxes. 
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It l8 a healthy reaction, springing from an 
imderstandlng of human nature. For If the 
demands were easily granted, without care¬ 
ful questioning, the temptation to try un¬ 
reasonable assaults on one another’s pocket- 
books would quickly become irresistible 

We are fortunate to be in a position to 
resist, question, and scrutinize. In totalitar¬ 
ian countries, such as the Soviet Union, 
wages, prices, and taxes arc decreed by an 
almighty government, as everything else Is 
decreed. The citizens are merely informed 
of the amounts they will be expected to pay. 
and of the penalties they face in the event 
of noncompllancc But because we arc so 
largely masters of our own fortunes, it is 
necessary for us to make up our minds with 
maximum responsibility Wien n large group 
of wage earners requests a raise we must 
ask ourselves two determining questions Is 
the demand Justified by the circumstances? 
Can the funds be procured? In the case of 
the teachers it Is hard to see how any fair- 
minded American could deny that the de¬ 
mand is eminently Justified And it would 
be shamclul to argue that the funds could 
not possibly be raised by the nation which 
provided its citizens with the world's finest 
conveniences, financed the most prodigious 
war eHort In the history of man. and has 
already shlnped to foreign countries almost 
$20,000,000,000 worth of postwar assistance 
In one form or another 

We pride ourselves In our ability to give 
leadership to the world Yet In the field of 
education we are not a shining example. 
Other countries which we consider "back¬ 
ward.” among them the Soviet Union, do 
much more rvilatively to promote education. 
We have some outstanding educational in¬ 
stitutions, but the national average is not as 
high as many believe It Is and not nearly as 
hltih as It could easily be The main reason 
for this condition is a catastrophic shortage 
of first-rate teachers While teachers have 
been deserting the profession by the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands since 1939, the situation 
Is still getting worse As Mr. A. N Spancl, 
president of the International Latex Corp, 
recently warned In a public-service advertise¬ 
ment "Nobody wants to be a teacher. Young 
people turn to other occupations. In col¬ 
leges. where teachers are trained, the seats 
arc empty. There Is often no one to take 
the place of the teacher who leaves the pro¬ 
fession The war greatly increased the birth 
rate Soon these war-born children will ap¬ 
pear at the schoolhouse dooi There will be 
more pupils • * • and fewer teachers, 

* • ♦ Inferior schooling for millions of 

our youngsters ’* 

Pointing to the shameful fact that Ameri¬ 
can wages for all others have been raised 
BUbstantlEdly In recent years, that the na¬ 
tional Income has increased 300 percent since 
the war began, while teachers’ incomes have 
been raised only 12 percent. Mr Spanel 
stated In his advertisement that "teachers 
are quitting the profession simply because 
they arc underpaid. They are victims of our 
short-sightednesB The high cost of living 
has wiped out their savings. Jobs outside 
the schools offer better pay The teachers 
are naturally taking them. They will con¬ 
tinue to do BO until the American people 
decide to pay teachers a living wage " 

It is ominously significant that the people, 
by and large, have not decided to come to 
the rescue of the hard-pressed teacher, but 
have evaded the Issue and have made ex¬ 
cuses, while unrealistically continuing to 
expect devotion and perfection from the 
teachers. At that, it is amazing how much 
devotion and perfection still is encountered 
among this neglected profession For an 
educated, intelligent and ambitious person 
to be a teacher under prevailing conditions, 
one must truly be an Idealist, and it Is in¬ 
deed inspiring to note how the shrinking 
core of competent and devoted teachers con¬ 
tinues the HerciUean struggle of givn^ ttxelr 


best to a community whose gratitude and 
appreciation are all too often shamefully 
Inadequate. Have we forgotten, or are we 
Indifferent, for example, to the facta that 
teachers willingly went without annual In¬ 
crements during the depression—and in 
many communities contributed part of their 
salaries to help take care of the Increased 
welfare load: that teachers, for patriotic 
reasons did not ask for any increase in salary 
schedules during the war: that teachers per¬ 
formed the gigantic task of registration for 
the draft and registration and Issuing of 
ration hooka for food, gasoline and fuel oil; 
that teachers have proved, time and again, 
that in periods of national or local emer¬ 
gency they stand ready to give generously 
of their time, energy, and even their meager 
funds? Do the exemplary moderation and 
self-dlsclpllne of the teachers in the face 
of dire diffloultles make no greater impres¬ 
sion on us than to conclude Here is one 
group whose legitimate needs we may con¬ 
veniently Ignore? 

Taking note of the strategy of labor 
unions, we complain that the tactics of their 
leaders arc frequently belligerent, unreason¬ 
able. Insolent, detrimental to the interest of 
the public and generally offensive But does 
not the plight of the self-restrained teachers 
tend to confirm the contention of the unions 
that without pressure, threats, belligerence, 
and noise improved working and living 
conditions just cannot be obtained? We 
have now arrived at fatefxil crossroads where 
we must choose between three alternatives 

First, we can acknowledge the economic 
difficulties of the teachers, who now fre¬ 
quently earn less than unskilled manual 
workers with little education, and honestly 
resolve to provide quick remedial action. 

Second, we can continue to ignore the sit¬ 
uation, in which case our educational stand¬ 
ards will continue to slip and the final con¬ 
sequences will surely he catastrophic for all 
of us. 

Or, third, possibly as the result of con¬ 
tinued indifference, we may drive our teach¬ 
ers to desperate measures—measures which 
would shock the community and demoralize 
our youngsters, measures which the teachers 
themselves have always been anxious to 
avoid Wo expect the teachers to be examples 
for the young generation and for the com¬ 
munity. men and women who conduct them¬ 
selves with the dignity, refinement, and re¬ 
sponsibility traditionally associated with the 
proiesslon Do we want to have these peo¬ 
ple walk out in mass strikes, picketing schools 
and city halls, making inflammatory speeches 
and perhaps becoming involved In physical 
violence? Do we wont them to produce men 
like John L Lewis or Caesar Petrlllo to take 
up their grievances? Do we want to drive 
them into the arms of the eagerly awaiting 
Communist and look upon the blessings of 
Americanism with cynical bitterness? 

Do these posslblliti^ frighten us? Then 
it is time for us to relieve the teachers from 
flnanclal worries, raise their Income to levels 
that render the profession attractive and 
pleasant, free them of the need of taking 
part-time employment unrelated to their 
normal work, and give them an opportunity 
to study, buy books, attend concerts and lec¬ 
tures, travel and engage in other activities 
helpful to their ability to transform our 
children into responsible and educated cit¬ 
izens 

To contend glibly that in this rich coun¬ 
try the funds to raise the teachers’ salaries 
to decent levels are not available Is either 
malicious or stupid. We spend more per 
capita than any other nation for lipstick, 
powder and perfume; for baubles to stick In 
our ears, put on our fingers or pin on our 
dresses; for ice cream and soft drinks; for 
whisky and buhble-gum; and for Jive rec¬ 
ords. If we cannot divert a fraction of the 
sums spent on these pleasant but quite 
nonessential luxuries to the financing of sn 


education commensurate with our role In the 
world we admit to monumental national im¬ 
maturity. And always it must be borne In 
mind that educators—^In elementary and high 
schools. In colleges and universities—never 
advance unreasonable demands. They do 
not expect to grow rich In their profession, 
they know they will never make as much 
money as the successful businessman, even 
though they may have studied much more, 
may have a much higher education and may 
work much harder Their ambitions do not 
go beyond a reasonably comfortable and se¬ 
cure existence—an existence wblcb a great 
and wealthy Nation can surely provide for 
one 01 the most vitally important segments 
of its citizenry; and in return they stand 
ready to repay us with high dividends by 
enhancing the ability of the American peo¬ 
ple to deal wisely and intelligently with the 
complex problems of our days. 

I am not qualified to suggest how the funds 
needed are to be raised, but I know they can 
be raised. If a sudden emergency arose— 
fire, flood, explosion, earthquake, or epi¬ 
demic—the money would be there no matter 
what the need. Well, the crisis in American 
education is an emergency, comparable in 
seriousness which any one can imagine. 1 
don’t think a sales tax, as proposed in some 
quarters, would be a good idea, because it 
creates hostility where sympathy is needed, 
but perhaps we could settle for a special 
addition to the direct State income tax If 
a deadly disease threatened us and required 
constant defensive measures, would anyone 
in his right mind object to paying a higher 
tax to defray the cost? The creeping de¬ 
terioration in American education is as dead¬ 
ly a disease as any. If unchecked, it would 
lead to increased crime, to lowered cultural 
levels, to political and ideological trends 
dangerous to the American way of life, to In¬ 
competence in the field of statesmanship, 
and to growing military insecurity. It would 
also raise the specter of depression and pov¬ 
erty, 

Americans are supposed to recognize a good 
Investment when they see one. As the fever¬ 
ish activity of foreign nations now demon¬ 
strates, there 1b no better investment than 
investment in education. 


PIMA Payments Help Protect the Nation’s 
Soil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. R. POAGE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28,1947 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, an edi¬ 
torial published In the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on November 16 suggests that 
the people are not getting their money’s 
worth out of payments which are made to 
farmers for carrying out agricultural 
conservation practices. This criticism is 
so far from the truth, and its implica¬ 
tions are so serious, that I want to sub¬ 
mit some facts to keep the record 
straight. 

The conservation practices for which 
farmers may receive some financial as¬ 
sistance under the agricultural conser¬ 
vation program are selected from a list 
of more than 50 practices which are ap¬ 
proved for the Nation as a whole. This 
national list is determined very carefully, 
in line with the best technical knowledge 
as to the relative benefits of various sug- 
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gestcd practices. From the national list, 
each State selects those adapted prac¬ 
tices which are most needed—and will re¬ 
turn the greatest benefits—for that 
State. The elected farmer committees— 
ACP—in each county then select from 
the State list the practices most needed 
in that county. This selectivity makes it 
possible to concentrate on those prac¬ 
tices. and only on those, which will mean 
the most constructive improvement. 

The basic specifications which must be 
followed to qualify for financial assist¬ 
ance under the program are drawn up 
by a State technical committee, with 
membership drawn from the staff of the 
State agricultural college, the experi¬ 
ment station, and other soil-conservation 
authorities I have before me the Okla¬ 
homa Agricultural Conservation Pro¬ 
gram Handbook for 1947. the same hand¬ 
book which was placed in the hands of 
the farmers of that State. It lists these 
practices and specifications in detail. 
There is nothing hit or miss about this 
program. Every step is worked out care¬ 
fully and scientifically, in line with dem¬ 
ocratically determined local adaptations. 

The editorial quotc.s a large ranch op¬ 
erator in Texas County. Okla . as having 
said that only a relatively small part of 
the annual conservation payments in 
his county “represented permanent im¬ 
provements to the soil.” The record for 
Texas County refutes this charge clearly. 
The report for 1946, the last year for 
which complete information is availc'.ble, 
shows that practices for which payments 
were made fall entirely in the class of 
conservation practices which build defi¬ 
nitely and constructively for the future. 
The following table gives the practices 
carried out under the program in 1946, 
both for Oklahoma as a whole and for 
Texas County: 

Selected conservation practices carried out 
under the agricultural conservation pro¬ 
gram — Oklahoma, and Texas County, Okla., 
1946 


Practices 

Unit 

Slate of 
Okla¬ 
homa 

Tctos 

Cotinly, 

Okla 

Grouiul ImcblODc or 

Ton.s. 

4::i, 387 

0 

cqul^.lU'^t 




20 iKTrenf •uperpho'i 

_do. 

1C. MO 

0 

plmtc or equivalent 




Gieen manure and 

Aci-cs. 

410,724 

0 

rover crops 




Construction Oi cr 

1,000 feet.... 


402 

races 

Con' ' ■■ - 


1 47,24.'' 



1 - 

.’i2^ 708 

838 

t ■ . ' ' 



17,041 

Protectuip buinnier fal¬ 

1.do. 

2Zi. t)74 

70,800 

low j 





do , 

20. CC2 

0 


«0 square 
feet 

18, l.'iC 

0 

Hams and resojvoirs... 

Number.... 

1.5,7G4 

83 

Wells . 

.... do. 

COO 

44 

teedliiK or rcscefhnr 

Acres. 

315,75b 

3,138 

pasture or ranKc 
land 




Deferred prar.nc. 

.do. 

245,277 

8,449 

Plantmc trees. 

.do. 

43 

’0 


Just which one of the above practices 
would the Post-Dispatch or the Texas 
County farmer condemn? Mr. Atkins 
is quoted as stating that "The Production 
Marketing Administration seems to func¬ 
tion on the principle of making it easy 
for everyone to earn the payments so we 


can justify the program because of wide 
participation.” 

Just which of these practices does he 
feel are of no value? By far the largest 
practice approved in Texas County, 
Okla.. is that of protecting summer fal¬ 
low. Surely no one who has seen the 
dust storms of Texas County would say 
that this protection was not needed, nor 
can any intelligent person claim that the 
protection is merely for the benefit of the 
farm on which It is practiced Those 
who live almost 500 miles from Texas 
County, Okla., have seen the air filled 
with dust, a portion of which undoubt¬ 
edly originated in that area Protection 
of summer fallow is essential to protec¬ 
tion of the soil of a whole great area. 

It has been recognized not only by the 
Production Marketing Administration in 
Washington but the Slate committee in 
Oklahoma, and by Mr. Atkins’ own neigh¬ 
bors in Texas County, because it must 
always be remembered that those prac¬ 
tices are paid for by the local county 
committee, which is composed of local 
farmers. If payments are made for un¬ 
necessary practices in Texas County, 
Okla , the local farmers themselves must, 
through their committeemen, accept the 
responsibility 

The Agriculture Handbook indicates 
rather clearly that farmers of Oklahoma 
were not only careful about the practices 
for which they approved payment of the 
funds allocated to their State, but it con¬ 
tains seven specific provisions for for¬ 
feiture of payments where the farmer 
engages in practices defeating or nullify¬ 
ing the program if payment is author¬ 
ized One of these provisions relates 
specifically to Texas County, and to six 
other western counties, and imposes a de¬ 
duction of $3 for each acre of native sod 
or other permanent vegetative cover 
broken out without the approval of the 
county committee. The purpose of these 
penalty provisions Ls clearly to assure the 
community of the benefits of the entire 
program, and seem definitely to refute 
the statement that the Production Mar¬ 
keting Administration was simply trying 
to make it easy for everyone to earn pay¬ 
ments. 

Referring specifically to Texas County, 
It Is in the area where some of the Na¬ 
tion’s most spectacular soil losses have 
occurred due to wind and dry weather. 
Reports from the general area, which In¬ 
cludes portions of Kansas. Colorado, and 
Texas as well, are to the effect that there 
again may be trouble if the current 
drouth persists It may also be added 
that reports indicate that the favorable 
weather of recent years, plus the demand 
for wheat and its relatively high price, 
has brought much new land into pro¬ 
duction. The reports further indicate 
that established farmers generally are 
taking every advantage of the ACP pro¬ 
gram to continue and extend such prac¬ 
tices as contour farming and protected 
summer fallow. The figures bear this 
out 

During and since World War II the 
Nation has faced demands for maximum 
farm production. The phenomenal way 
In which farmers have responded to that 
demand Is on record. This tremendous 
production was made possible primarily 


because weather and rainfall conditions 
have been especially favorable. But 
back of that Is the fact that the Nation 
has been engaged in this program of 
building and maintaining its soil. 

Undoubtedly every farmer in his own 
self-interest should be concerned with 
the maintenance of his land. However, 
the history of agriculture in this coun¬ 
try and in many other parts of the world 
is striking evidence that this self-inter¬ 
est alone is not enough. Many farm 
owners, despite current cash returns for 
their products, are still unable to finance 
needed practices Tenants often do not 
have the same self-interest to maintain 
the soil as owner-opcratois. Many ab¬ 
sentee owners are concerned only with 
immediate returns. Through death or 
retirement almost every farm changes 
hands at least once in every generation. 
Thc.^e are facts which bear indirectly on 
the Nation’s policy on soil conservation 
and support the need for a program 
which will insure that the conservation 
job will not be neglected. 

Certainly today, with the whole world 
calling for United States farm produc¬ 
tion, we must contmue and expand those 
measures which develop and maintain 
our basic soil resources This must be 
done In the interest of our whole national 
economy, and not just for the benefit of 
our agricultural producers. Assuring our 
future productive capacity is too vital 
an issue to be kicked around like a polit¬ 
ical football. The Nation would be short¬ 
sighted indeed if It did not provide the 
financial assistance necessary to .see that 
active, coordinated conservation work 
went forward on the individual farms of 
3,000 agiicultural counties, in 43 States. 

No one can find fault with the sugges¬ 
tions in the editorial as to the desirabil¬ 
ity of extending the Soil Conservation 
Service. The Soil Conservation Service 
is the action agency which docs the phys¬ 
ical work on the ground. Its contribu¬ 
tion to the stability of American agricul¬ 
ture cannot be measured PMA pay¬ 
ments are in no wise comparative with 
soil conservation They are simply sup¬ 
plementary, and have certainly resulted 
in a much more widespread use of the 
Soil Conservation Service. Nor need 
there be any lack of agreement with the 
Agriculture Extension Service, which is 
the educational arm of the Department. 
The Extension Service has done and is 
still doing a fine job of taking informa¬ 
tion to the farmer, but in many cases 
information and an available eclion 
agency are not sufficient unless the 
farmer has the income with which to pay 
the bill. Terraces will not be built and 
fallow land will not be protected no mat¬ 
ter how often the county agent tells him 
of the need, or how ready the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service is to provide the engi¬ 
neering Someone has to pay for gaso¬ 
line, bulldozers, and the man hours. All 
too often the Income from the Individual 
farm is inadequate to provide the funds 
needed to protect the Nation’s land. The 
PMA has provided a portion of those 
funds. 

It would be a tragedy If Congress were 
now to stop the clock and allow the re¬ 
turn of a dust bowl in western Oklahoma. 
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Commimism in European Trade-Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN McDowell 

OF FBIfNSTLVAXn^ 

IN THE HOUSE OP KEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 
Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker. 1 
present here a statement made this 
morning by the noted radio commenta¬ 
tor, George C Reedy. It presents a new 
thought on the situation. I do not nec¬ 
essarily endorse it, but it is well worth 
thinking of; 

Representative Charles Kerstbh, of Wla- 
cousin, has come up with a suggestion that 
deserves some very serious consideration. He 
proposes that this country Intervene directly 
In the struggle between Communists and 
anti-Communlsts In European trade-unions. 

Kxrstsn. a young but Influential Member 
of the House Labor Committee, believes there 
Is no more Important arena for fighting Com¬ 
munists He came to this conclusion during 
an Intensive study of trade-unions In Europe 
this summer. 

At the moment, he says, the Communists 
are In a distinct minority in the trade-imions 
of France, Italy, and Germany. But they are 
well organ Issed and are receiving aid directly 
from the Soviet Union. As a result, they have 
Influence far beyond their true strength. 

If we do not plunge in and help out our 
friends among the trade-union leaders, Ker- 
STEN believes we may wake up some day with¬ 
out any friends at all. In the battle to save 
Europe from the Communists this would be 
a major tragedy. 

The proposed aid would take the form of 
direct grants of money and rations to anti¬ 
communist leaders among Industrial work¬ 
ers. it would be handled by labor experts 
attached to American missions sent abroad 
to administer the Marshall plan 

The Communists have already demon¬ 
strated the damage they can cause in Europe 
through control of key unions They have 
brought the Industrial machine of France 
close to a complete halt, and they have kept 
Italy in a state of unrest for several months. 

Yet, well-informed observers of European 
events believe, they are probably In a minor¬ 
ity, in the imions of both nations. Their 
control rests partly on organization and 
partly on money and directives sent to them 
from the Soviet Union 

Kepsten concedes that any active help of¬ 
fered to anti-Communlst leaders would sub¬ 
ject the United States to criticism. But he 
thinks we should face it head-on, in the 
realization that we are only countering an 
attack ultimately directed at us 

The prospects for driving Communists 
from the trade-unions are brightest In Ger¬ 
many. he says There the population is 
overwhelmingly anti-Soviet, with the possible 
exception of the Ruhr coal miners. In this 
region the Red leaders may have some 
strength. 

However, the United States may be losing 
the struggle to Influence Germans just by 
neglect. The Russians, he says, are concen¬ 
trating every effort on propagandizing chil¬ 
dren and young people. We are doing very 
little In that regard. 

The Russians have printed 27,000,000 text¬ 
books for the children In their sector of Ger¬ 
many. These textbooks, of course, are heav¬ 
ily slanted toward Commimlst doctrines. In 
oiur zone we have printed only 4,000,000 text¬ 
books—a mere drop in the propaganda 
bucket 

If we are not careful we may someday 
have a strong section of Germany completely 
Indoctrinated in communism. The people 


would be as blind as the Hitler youth—In¬ 
capable of undentanding anything except 
what their masters had taught them from 
the cradle. 

The problems that Kxrstxn is posing can¬ 
not be lightly dismissed. At the moment 
we are getting ready to embark on a great 
crusade, to save Europe from communism. 
This is a battle we could well win on the 
economic front, but lose on the political 
front. 

His suggestion for helping our friends 
among the trade-union leaders Is one that 
would have to be studied very carefully be¬ 
fore being put into practice. However, to be 
certain of success, we will definitely have to 
take some steps with that end in view. 


The Freedom Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A L. MILLER 

OF NXBRASBUk 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission to insert in 
the Appendix of the Record my remarks 
on the Freedom Train and to Include 
an address given by the Honorable 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., on November 27, 
1947, when the train came to Washing¬ 
ton. D. C. 

Mr. Speaker, the 7-car Freedom Train, 
carrying the historic documents of our 
country, will visit more than 3C0 com¬ 
munities in the 48 States. The objec¬ 
tives of this train is to develop a greater 
awareness of the advantages we enjoy as 
Americans, emphasizmg the relationship 
of our hard-won personal freedoms to 
our development as the strongest nation 
of free people In history. 

It will persuade all Americans that 
only by active personal participation in 
the affairs of the Nation can we safe¬ 
guard and preserve our liberties and 
continue to demonstrate to ourselves and 
to the world that the way of freemen is 
best. 

It is to be hoped that millions of 
Americans will visit this Freedom Train 
and renew In their hearts the freedom 
pledge, which reads as follows: 

I am an American. A free American. 

Free to apeak without fear. 

Free to worship God In my own way. 

Free to stand for what I think right. 

Free to oppose what I think wrong. 

Free to choose those who govern my 
country. 

This heritage of freedom I pledge to up¬ 
hold, for myself and all mankind. 

The speech follows: 

FeUow Americans, It is fitting that this 
Fredom Train, with Its exhibit of priceless 
documents which comprise the records of 
how the foundation of Americanism and free 
government was laid should be in the Cap¬ 
ital of this Nation on this, our day of natioxud 
Thanksgiving. 

No people anywhere on this planet have 
documents so priceless. They are the char¬ 
ter of human liberty on this continent, and 
a beacon of hope for the world. 

No people have so much for which to be 
profoundly and reverently thankful to Al¬ 
mighty God as do we, the American people. 


RECORD 

No people in the world have ever made 
aueh progress In free government and in¬ 
dividual liberty as has been made in Amer¬ 
ica in one and three-quarters centuries since 
the founding fathers wrote these epochal 
documents. 

It Is not with pride or arrogance we view 
these documents and ponder the eternal 
principles they declare. Freedom Train, as 
a symbol of our liberty and our rlcdmess of 
life is not a boast of power. It le a symbol 
of om own humble faith in God. our faith in 
ourselves, and our heart-deep desire to help 
all the rest of the world to see, to learn, to 
share, and to love the marvelcms fruits of 
freedom as have we In the United States. 

Freedom Train means. In its real sym¬ 
bolism, that freedom moves forward, and 
that freemen, working, loving, worshipping 
under the eternal principles set forth in the 
documents you will see here, move forward 
to higher spiritual and cultural achievements. 
It means there can be no progress under any 
system of government, or in any day-by-day 
living, which does not put foremost and 
keep foremost the vital, vibrant fact that 
life on this earth without Individual liberty 
Is worth nothing. The whole round of 
human existence becomes a weary, mean¬ 
ingless period of confusion, suffering, and 
chaos within the human spirit if freedom is 
denied, if liberty Is gone. 

Freedom is wholly of the spirit. It is not 
to be found in money, In power, in greed, in 
the hoarding of material wealth. 

That wise and good Man who walked the 
shores of Galilee voiced that profound fact 
when He said: 

“What proflteth a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?“ Let us ask 
ourselves. What proflteth a man if he gain 
great material wealth and lose his liberty? 

We of this later day have come to take our 
liberties too much for granted. We have 
in a great measure lost the force of the warn¬ 
ing the fathers handed down to us, that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." 
With what horror have we seen the ghastly 
developments which have proved that warn¬ 
ing to bo true. With what horror have we 
seen the carnage wrought in this world, the 
bloodshed, the human agony imposed—all 
because power-lustful men were willing to go 
to any lengths to satisfy their selfish longing 
for personal aggrandizement at the expense 
of the freedom of their fellow men. 

With what sacrifices are we striving to pour 
out scores and scores of millions—yes bil¬ 
lions—of dollars to try to help the other peo¬ 
ples In the world to learn the blessings of 
freedom, to achieve freedom, and to live 
freedom 

We must stand as a united people to stop 
the march of despotism across the world. 
Any aggressive doctrine which would enslave 
the world must be destroyed, or else free men 
must fight against It imtll they die. Death 
Is to be preferred to human enslavement. 
Any aggressive power which today seeks to 
march to power across the wreckage and mis¬ 
ery of the world can do so only by trampling 
under foot all the sacred concepts of life, by 
trampling imder foot human hearts, human 
happiness, and human freedom. Any such 
ruthless power must be stopped before it 
makes a carnal house of the whole world. 

The documents enshrined on this Freedom 
Train for loyal Americana to view with bum¬ 
ble thanksgiving set up the greatest experi¬ 
ment in human freedom and self-govern¬ 
ment ever attempted in the world. Every 
foreign statesman and student of govern¬ 
ment of that early day predicted the Ameri¬ 
can experiment would fail. They believed 
people were Incapable of self-government. 
They believed a chosen few must sit at the 
top and rule. 

Tet, in spite of faults here and there: 
in spite of the vast changes takhog place 
throughout the world, our American system 
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Of government, economy, and society has 
enabled us through the last hundred and 
seventy-one years to achieve more than any 
other nation has been able to achieve In a 
thousand or 5,000 years. 

Look at our country, look at our free¬ 
doms under the Bill of Rights, look at our 
comforts of life; look at our living levels and 
our working conditions; look at our people 
everywhere and then turn your eyes to the 
Orient, or to continental Europe, and marvel 
at the accomplishments and the progress we 
have enjojed under the principles laid down 
in the documents you will view In this Free¬ 
dom Train 

In 6,000 years the Orient has failed to reach 
the richness, to acquire the tremendous pro¬ 
ductive capacity we have. In Europe the 
same Is true Our people came from lands 
all over the globe But under the govern¬ 
ment, the economy, and the society set up 
under these documents which this Freedom 
Train carries about the Nation, our people, 
through liberty were able to create and leave 
to us this great, rich heritage we call the 
United States 

This inheritance is not ours to squander, to 
exhaust, or to lose by indolence, indifference, 
or carelessness We hold this most sacred 
trust—this great Nation, its principles and 
the fruits of Its principles, in trust for those 
who are to come after us 

Wo hold this great heritage In trust for all 
the world to see, to admire, and to emulate. 
If we bring our Nation through these storms 
which now sweep the earth. If we can help 
the other peoples of the world without fatally 
depleting ourselves and wrecking ourselves, 
if we can keep America sane, sound, and sol¬ 
vent—what a beacon of hope, what a torch to 
light the footsteps of those In other ports of 
the world who seek happiness through lib¬ 
erty Unless we hold this torch high, unless 
we shield It against the gusty winds of selfish 
alien doctrines of totalitarianism, the light 
of the world will go out. To do that, to pro¬ 
tect our shining beacon calls for the con¬ 
certed. devoted help of a tinltcd America It 
calls for the devotion of every class, every 
race, every creed, every section of all who 
reap the blessings of our wonderful way of 
life. 

On the monument bases in front of the 
Archives Building down on Pennsylvania Ave¬ 
nue are two Inscilptlons They read 

'■What Is past Is prologue ” “Study the 
past ” 

Seeking what we may hope and expect to 
do In the future by looking at what we have 
been able to do In the past we can have high 
hope that wo will survive these political 
storms and conflicts at arms which have 
swept the world and roll on to greater achieve¬ 
ment OB a nation Just as this Freedom Train 
will roll on to let more tens ol thousands of 
Americans see the precious documents which 
are the heritage of all Americans. 

The signs of the times warn us we must be 
united and devoted to our liberties We must 
be careful our freedom Is not undermined by 
sinister and stealthy subverslonists. We must 
be ready to uphold our traditions, our rights, 
and our privileges on the basis of the national 
good and not sacrifice our unity by each one 
seeking his own temporary advantage at the 
expense of his fellows. We must continue 
to do all we can to keep this spirit of coop¬ 
eration and vigilance active among our own 
people For that reason the Freedom Train 
Is making an invaluable contribution to the 
Nation’s good. 

We all pray Almighty God in His wisdom 
and power and everlasting love to guide us, 
to show us the way that we may keep this 
great heritage untarnished, unimpaired, that 
all the world may see and marvel and emu¬ 
late; and that our own posterity may share 
In the rich blessings of our grand Nation. 
May we be united for freedom In our faith In 
America through our faith In our God and 
our thankfulness to Him. 


National Adminiitration Determined To 
Reduce Americans to World Economic 
Level 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28,1947 
Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the most challenging 
criticism of President Truman’s bid for 
bureaucratic and un-American controls 
in peacetimes, in his recent address to 
the Congress, is set forth in the follow¬ 
ing statement issued by Mr. Tom Linder, 
chairman of Farm Commissioners’ Coun¬ 
cil, and commissioner of agriculture of 
the State of Georgia. 

Mr Linder’s statement needs no em¬ 
bellishments or explanations. Coming 
from one who believes implicity in repre¬ 
sentative democracy and American 
ideals, and from an organization com¬ 
posed of the commissioners of agricul¬ 
ture and those at the head of our agri¬ 
culture departments of the several 
States, it should be read by everyone. 
If you want to know what the farmers 
of this country, without regard to politi¬ 
cal aflUiatlon, think of President Tru¬ 
man’s request for tyrannical power in 
controlling prices of farm products and 
commodities, you should read the follow¬ 
ing statement issued by Mr. Linder last 
Monday, November 24, 1947: 

The present national administration Is de¬ 
termined to reduce the American people to 
the economic level of the world. 

The only way the American people can bo 
reduced to such level Is to have an admin¬ 
istration that parallels In power over the 
people the totalitarian regimes of Russia and 
some other countries 

The President's request for such totall- 
tailan power from the present Congress Is 
the admission of the truth of this statement 
Very recently the President specifically re¬ 
ferred to the powers he now requests as be¬ 
ing the methods of police states 

According to Secretary of Agriculture An¬ 
derson, as stated to the Commissioners of 
Agriculture at Biloxi, Miss, 2 weeks ago. 
price controls under OPA cost the people 10 
cents out of every dollar 

The restoration of price control at the 
present time on this basis would cost the 
American people $12,000,000,000 per year 
The Piesldent considered these requested 
powers as tlie totalitarian powers of a police 
state until he spent an hour In conference 
with Leon Henderson and Chester Bowles 
It would be Interesting to know what sweet 
honeydew logic fell from the siren tongues 
of Henderson and Chester Bowles that laid 
great Caesar low. 

The great champion of democracy who 
■ • ' police state In Amer- 

• ■ . nes the willing slave 

of the proponents of controlled economy 
The President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Attorney General re¬ 
mained In serene composure end undlstuibed 
by transactions on futures commodities ex¬ 
changes when farm prices were so low that 
the farmers could not buy a new shirt or a 
pair of shoes 

It is only when prices on these exchanges 
go up to about 60 percent of true parity that 
these great champions rise up In wrath and 
demand control of commodity exchanges. 


Since prices have gone up to present levels, 
since there Is full employment In the coun¬ 
try, since there is tremendous taxpaying pow¬ 
er among the people, and since the American 
economic level Is far above that of the bal¬ 
ance of the world, these champions suddenly 
develop a desire to control these exchanges 
and force prices downward, together with the 
American standard of living, which It must 
carry with It. 

The American way Is to let the people 
speak. It Is only a year until Presidential 
election This country can rock along an¬ 
other year without adopting the principles 
of dictatorship. Let these champions sub¬ 
mit their cause of price controls and eco¬ 
nomic controls to the people of the United 
States In next year's election. Let the peo¬ 
ple speak, and let Congress and the officials 
listen and then we will all know where we 
stand Lincoln said, “Tell the people the 
truth and the Nation will be safe ” 

Congress, by taking hysterical, hurried, or 
Ill-considered action, could easily throw our 
entire economy Into a tallspln and the Chief 
Executive, acting under a delegated authority, 
con easily do the same thing through bu¬ 
reaucratic control 

Nothing at this time would tend to restore 
confidence among the people so much as for 
them to know that Congress Is going to wait 
for a mandate from the people before taking 
any unusual action 

O democracy, democracy, what sins are 
committed In thy fair name. The President 
and others may speak with the coat of de¬ 
mocracy but the voice Is the voice of totali¬ 
tarianism Senator Taft spoke with a voice 
of a true American In reply to the President’s 
request for totalitarian power. 

Of Mr Truman It might be said: 

“He wiggled in and he wiggled out, 

He loft the country all in doubt. 

Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going out or coming back ” 

The administration says we must make un- 
piecedonted exports to foreign countries 
The administration's whole trade program. 
Including the 23-natlon treaty, has for Its 
purpose unprecedented Imports Into this 
country 

Unprecedented exports require unprece¬ 
dented production, yet the administration Is 
doing everything In Its power to -discourage 
production by trying to force the prices of 
farm produce below cost of production. 

Unprecedented Imports vdll necessitate re¬ 
duction In production In this country 
While other nations have starvation diets, 
the fact still remains that they have more 
food than they have of anything else, there¬ 
fore, our Imports from foreign countries must 
consist of food out of their already meager 
supply. 

Our exports to needy countries must of 
necessity be paid for by the taxpayers; this 
can only be done If we have high prices, high 
wages, and high salaries 
With low prices the taxpayers will be under 
a heavy burden simply to finance the na¬ 
tional debt and meet current Federal ex¬ 
penditures 

Before this Nation can make any progress 
In any direction, the national administration 
must first decide in what direction It Intends 
to proceed 

With $260,000,000,000 national debt and 
with high consumption of commodities on 
the present economic level, a moderate de¬ 
cline In farm prices would be catastrophic. 
A decline of 20 or 25 percent from present 
prices would be as detrimental to our econ¬ 
omy as were the extreme low prices of 1930, 
1931. and 1032 

If the weight of the Government Is thrown 
against present agriculture price levels, It will 
result In a depression such as we have never 
seen and will make the days of 1931 and 1932 
seem like the good old days It will create 
In this country the most favorable and fertile 
ground for the growth of communism, which 
we are supposed to be fighting. 
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Exorbitant Taxes—The Enemy of 
Progrett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr ROHRBOUGH Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I Include herein an editorial 
from the West Union Record for Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1947, published at West Union, 
W Va. 

This is a Democratic paper, and the 
editor, Walter Stuart, being a Jeffer¬ 
sonian Democrat, sometimes talks like 
a Republican. The editorial follows: 

EXORBITANT TAXES-^THE ENEMY OF PKOCaiESS 

This country will never have the kind of 
piosperity It should have until taxes are 
reduced to a point where they can be borne 
without hardship by every class of citizenry 
or where they will not discourage tho ex¬ 
pansion of Industry or the establishment of 
new business oi enterprise High taxes are 
the Nation’s greatest barrier to progress and 
the expansion or industry. 

In view of the fact that the maximum tax 
rate is more than 90 percent, Is It not a great 
wonder that this country enjoys as much 
prosperity today as it does? Under such a 
tux late. there could be no prosperity if It 
were not for tho vast amount of money put 
hi circulation as the result of the war But 
that war money is being fast siphoned away 
from the people by exoibltant toxes and by 
exorbitant prices for everything the people 
have to buy, and as o result the war money 
Is not going to last long 

What Inducement could theie be to anyone 
to invest capital in a new enterprise when 
taxes take anywhere from a third to nine- 
tenths of the Income? It would be abso¬ 
lutely impossible today for anybody to build 
up a great Industry with the profits from 
his business Under the present tax sys¬ 
tem. this country could not produce another 
Henry Ford 

If tuxes bad been reduced at least 50 per¬ 
cent at the close of the war and expenses of 
government had been reduced by a like 
amount this Nation would have experienced 
a business activity unparalleled in all the 
world’s history. There would have been such 
an expansion of Industry that In a very short 
time the production of goods would have 
kept pace with the demand. lu a brief time 
everybody who wanted a car and was able 
to hu> it could have had one and everybody 
who wanted a house and was able to pay for 
it could have bod one. 

There is nothing that tho United States 
Government could do that would stimulate 
business more than to make a big reduction 
In taxes High taxes can destroy business 
and a reduction of taxes can put new life 
in business Thousands of little businesses 
in this country have been destroyed during 
the past few years by high taxes The power 
to tax, as it has been truly said, is the power 
to destroy, and never has the truth of that 
old aphorism been more strikingly exempli¬ 
fied than it has been during the past 6 years. 

Taxes should be reduced regardless of the 
enormous debt that this country owes, and 
there should not be a little reduction, such 
as was provided for In the recent tax bills 
which were passed by Congress and vetoed by 
the President, but there should be a big 
reduction. A big reduction in taxes would do 
more to keep this cotmtry out of another 
depression than anything else that could be 
done. 


The politicians who oppose reduction of 
taxes contend that any surplus lu the Treas¬ 
ury should be used to apply on the national 
debt, that tax reduction should wait until 
certain conditions are more favorable or un¬ 
til the national economy Is more stable or 
until our foreign commitments are more defi¬ 
nitely established. 

It will take at least a hundred years to liq¬ 
uidate the present national debt and it may 
never be liquidated, but the people will have 
to live and business will have to go on in the 
meantime There is no sense In Impoverish¬ 
ing the people of today in trying to pay the 
national debt. The payment of the debt will 
have to be spread over several generations. 
No one generation can pay It or any very 
great part of it. Most of the debt was In¬ 
curred in the Interest of future generations 
as well as in the Interest of the present 
generation and future generations should 
bear their share of the huge debt created 
by the war. The war was fought for future 
generations as well as for the present 
generation 

The very first legislation considered at the 
next session of the Congress should be a bill 
to reduce taxes The people should bring to 
bear upon the Congress every Influence pos¬ 
sible In cxTler to get a substantial tax reduc¬ 
tion. Any Member of the Congress who op¬ 
poses tax reduction should be defeated for 
reelectlon. If he cannot be defeated for re- 
nomlnatlnn, he should be defeated at the 
general election next November, It matters 
not what his politics may be A Republican 
should be as much interested in tax reduction 
as a Democrat. High taxes bear as heavily on 
the one as on the other 

The war has been over more than 2 years 
and yet the people are still paying war taxes, 
the same outrageously high taxes they paid 
during the sears of the war It is certainly 
time that the people were getting some relief. 


Editorial by James C. Tibbetts, Editor, 
Platte County (Mo.) Gaxette 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28,1947 

Mr COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include a splendid editorial 
written by Mr. James C. Tibbetts, editor 
of the Platte County Gazette, of Park- 
vllle, Mo., which in my opinion contains 
sound advice. It follows: 

Congress Is again in session. We fervently 
hope for legislation to stop pouring money— 
cash money—Into other countries as well as 
a bon on guns and ammunition. We ap¬ 
prove of the sending of some grain to tide 
countries through the winter, with medicines 
and clothing Since the cessation of World 
War II, these countries have had two crop 
years In which to raise supplies. It is true 
some machinery has been needed but for¬ 
eign farming methods are different from ours. 
When we send cash, the money Is wasted on 
the purchase of arms as well as a lot of 
other things which keeps the people so stirred 
up In fighting their neighbors that no crops 
are even attempted. Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats should imite In pushing through a sen¬ 
sible program for the relief of all peoples. 

Honest toll by our forefathers In days gone 
by pulled this Nation through many oloee 
times, and more work and sweat by all of 
us will steady the ship of state now. More 


production with limited exports is what this 
ooimtry needs most of all. We are opposed 
to giving foreign countries huge sums of the 
taxpayers’ money—lt seems to us that they 
Just buy ammunition to continue their feud¬ 
ing This editor does not believe in a lot of 
cumbersome Government controls. 


Repatriatioii of Priioneri of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
beneficiary countries under any recov¬ 
ery plan should employ self-help, not 
serf help. 

Recently we have heard the phrase 
“slave labor’* bandied about consider¬ 
ably and with a high degree of inaccu¬ 
racy and misrepresentation. The true 
use of the term is exemplified in the 
shocking disclosure that two and one- 
half milhon prisoners of war are still 
held by our allies. This is the subject 
of a pointed and vigorous editorial in tho 
Wa.shington Po.st, which, under leave to 
extend my remarks. Is quoted below. 

Several constituents of my congres¬ 
sional district have appealed to me foi 
aid In assisting their relatives, who are 
still held as pnsoners, to be released from 
custody in order that they may return 
to their families in their native lands 
and assist in the rebuilding of their shat¬ 
tered countries. Although it is true that 
tills Nation is not chargeable with the 
guilt of detaining foreign nationals for 
forced labor, 1 agree with the author 
of this editorial, who points out that our 
State Department should bring the 
strongest kind of pressure to bear upon 
the countnes pursuing this practice to 
revise their policy. 

It can be argued with considerable 
force in connection with any recovery 
plan that the extension of aid to any 
beneficiary country should be condi¬ 
tioned upon a covenant by that nation 
guaranteeing such repatriation of pris¬ 
oners of war, according to a definite fixed 
schedule. Particularly is that true it 
such an Integrated assi.stance program 
contemplates aid also to the country 
whose nationals are being held. 

The outstanding example is Germany 
It is universally accepted that there can 
be no satisfactory revival of western Eu¬ 
rope without a substantial restoration of 
German Industry, of course carefully 
conceived and supervised to prevent any 
effort toward rebuilding a war poten¬ 
tial. The utter folly of the notorious 
Morgenthau plan, pursued all too long by 
the administration, is now generally rec¬ 
ognized. Any German recovery requires 
the full utilization of its manpower. A 
German workman, toiling in his native 
land, is going to put forth better effort 
and contribute more to the over-all pic¬ 
ture than that same workman dressed 
in the dungarees of a prisoner of war 
in Prance. Apart, therefore, from the 
persuasive humanitarian principles in- 
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volved, It Is Important to the efficient op¬ 
eration of any recovery program that the 
beneficiary countries employ self-help 
recruited from their own nationals. 

Unfortunately the great bulk of these 
prisoners are held by a power with which 
negotiation and persuasion have been 
found singularly difficult. That does 
not, however, affect the principle In¬ 
volved or minimize the importance of 
taking such steps as are possible to pre¬ 
vail upon our other allies to follow our 
lead in the release of war prisoners. 
After all, some 800,000 are still held by 
nations other than the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, their relea.se would focus 
the spotlight of universal censure upon 
the one country continuing an interna¬ 
tionally condemned practice. It is not 
too much to hope that pre.s.surc of such 
a character might avail much toward 
bringing about parallel action on the part 
of Russia. In fact, in this global “cold 
war*’ who knows but what Rus.sia, in her 
fight to oppose any recovery plan foi 
western Europe and to curry favor in 
Germany, might take the offensive in 
freeing these slaves, if for no other rea¬ 
son in order that thereby she might jump 
the ideological gun on the western 
democracies 

To the chairman and membeis of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, wrestling 
with the complicated problem of fram¬ 
ing a progiam of foreign aid, I submit 
this suggestion for their careful con¬ 
sideration 

The editorial from the Washington 
Post follows. 

SI.AVF LABOR 

The United Press survey dtsrln.sing that 
mure than 26 months after VJ-dny 2,.')00,000 
piisoners of war still have not been returned 
to their homes is a disheartening eomment 
on the debasement of international morality. 
It is a euphemism to refer tu these men as 
prisoners of war They are, in actual fact, 
a slave labor force pressed into the service 
of captor countries To show that 73 percent 
of the prisoners are hold by the Soviet Union 
Is only to e.stabllsh degrees of guilt For 
these men to be separated arbitrarily from 
their families after the needs of war have 
ceased is something very close to barbiu*l8m 

A total of 1.656„')32 German and Japanese 
prisoners reportedly still are in Russian 
hands This figure is not especially surpris¬ 
ing in a country that has made use of slave 
labor as an Internal policy The disturbing 
point is that Prance and Britain, where the 
principles of the Geneva Convention on 
treatment of war prisoners have long been 
recognized, should continue to negate those 
principles Whatever the real needs of these 
nations for an augmented labor force, the 
plain fact is that the practice they are fol¬ 
lowing is not essentially different from Hit¬ 
ler's Nor is the argument that prisoners can¬ 
not be repatriated at a faster rate because of 
conditions In Germany a convincing one 
The plan for European recovery demonstrates 
conclusively the close Interrelation between 
German economic lecovery and the welfare of 
the remainder of Europe German indus¬ 
try cannot be expected to produce the goods 
Prance and Britain themselves need until Its 
manpower is returned. 

In his book, Speaking Frankly, former Sec¬ 
retary of State Byrnes tells of some of his 
tribulations in attempting to speed up the 
return of war prisoners, including an un¬ 
abashed admission by the French that re¬ 
patriation could not be Increased because of 
their own labor shortage. As the mattei 


now stands. Britain has agreed to return all 
Its prisoners by October 1948. As of March 
1 of this year, the French held approximately 
450,000 German prisoners. Including a num¬ 
ber captured by American forces, which they 
have been returning at a rate of 20.000 a 
month An agreement of the Council of 
1' 'c ■ M 'i to which Russia is a party, 
p:. :<.« ■ ■ .»■ German prisoners shall be 

repatriated by December 31. 1948 

For its part the United States has clean 
hands Aside from war criminals awaiting 
trial, the last German and Japanese prison¬ 
ers in this country were returned in 1946 
But while the United States has discharged 
its own obligation, it cannot remain oblivi¬ 
ous to the continuing blot on the conscience 
of humanity We believe that the State De¬ 
partment should exert every effort to hasten 
the return of remaining war prisoners to 
their homes. 


The International Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OJ NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr KEATING Mr. Speaker, wearer 
of the Purple Heart earned through 
serious iniurie.s suffered in the Pacific 
while serving his country, diligent and 
profound student of international af¬ 
fairs. pious churchman and patriot of 
the first order, our colleague, Hon. 
Edward J Devitt, of the Fourth Minne¬ 
sota District, is entitled to speak with 
authority in mattcis affecting the inter¬ 
national .scene On October 17 he de¬ 
livered the principal address at the na¬ 
tional convention of Jewish War Vet¬ 
erans held in his home city of St Paul, 
Minn A copy of this address has been 
sent to me 

The simple, direct, sound, and well- 
reasoned content of this speech com¬ 
mends it to the careful attention of the 
Members of the House Although many, 
like myself, may still be studying this 
great problem m an effort to arrive at 
a conclusion consonant with the ultimate 
welfare of our Nation, certainly the per¬ 
suasive considerations advanced by our 
able colleague are a distinct contribution 
to our thinking 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include this addre.ss: 

I would like to talk with you today about 
our critical international situation Never 
before in history have we had so many 
tiuubled spots in the world. Each of them 
is a smouldering punk which might ignite 
eventually into Woild War III Look any¬ 
where on the globe and you will see evidence 
of friction between peoples and between na¬ 
tions, you will see hunger and starvation, 
economic dislocations, and physical destiuc- 
tion. 

Actual civil war exists in China, Korea Is 
at an economic standstill, and In Indonesia 
the flames of nationalism are blowing against 
the old Dutch colonial policies. India is 
split asunder and the two new nations there 
are experiencing inordinate birth pains. 
Every day the newspaper and the radio re¬ 
cords the gravity of the Palestine situation. 
The Balkans, as so often In our history, are 
again viewed as the potential trouble spot of 
southern Europe. A divided Germany is in 


great want, its wheels of Industry grinding 
slowly 

Our focus these days is directed particularly 
to the plight of Italy and Prance where human 
suffering is great and where the vicissitudes of 
a European winter, combined with a small 
grain crop and economic maladjustment in¬ 
dicate an even more serious condition in the 
immediate months ahead 

One of the major decisions to be made in 
the field of foreign policy by the people of the 
country and ultimately by the Congress of 
the United States is whether we shall turn 
our backs upon Europe, and especially upon 
Prance and Italy, or whether we shall con¬ 
tinue tu aid them in the hope of rebuilding 
a self-sufficient and prosperous Europe 

I hope I do not oversimplify the problem by 
saying that it is essentially a contest between 
isolationism and Intornationallsm It would 
certainly be the easier course for us. today, 
to say that we have done enough foi Europe 
and the world and to wipe our hands of it 
all We have contributed most generously 
of our wealth and of our manpower in the 
waging of two great world wars which origi¬ 
nated in that great smouldeiing caldron of 
diverse peoples in the old countries Since 
Peail Harbor we have contributed no leas 
than $67,000 000,000 lii aid to foieign coun¬ 
tries’ $67,000,000 000 mind you. not million 
Althoigh some $51,600,000,000 of this was in 
lend-lease, it would be wishful thinking to 
expect that even one one-hundredth of It 
would be returned to this country And the 
people are saying, not within some justiflea- 
tlon, “When are we going to take care of our¬ 
selves? For how long must the international 
WPA go on and on? What of the high cost 
of living in the United States? Isn’t it true 
that the giving of moic aid to Europe will 
bring even a higher cost of living to the peo¬ 
ple of this country?” 

And so we liiitl ourselves today at the cross¬ 
roads. We must decide whether we will con¬ 
tinue to Interest ourselves in the offairs of 
other nations or whethei we shall draw again 
into the isolationists’ shell, traditional of onr 
pre-twcntleth-centxiry history 

For my part, much as the course of isola- 
tlonii^m may be attractive to our own im¬ 
mediate and selfish well-being, we must con¬ 
tinue today, and tomorrow, and for all time 
to concern ourselves with the problems of 
other nations, because in this modern age 
of rapid communication and transportation 
and of great BCientlflc advances In the arts 
of war. we are rc.illy only one country in a 
small world of many countries And what 
affects the petiplcs of other countries di¬ 
rectly or indirectly affects us Our deep con¬ 
cern. therefore, must be to help solve the 
problems of the world because those problems 
are in reality our own 

We just can’t let our fellow human beings 
starve It isn’t in us It isn't humane 

I am Just as well sotlsfled that we can’t 
let communism spread further in the world. 
It has spread far enough. The Russian Gov¬ 
ernment today controls, tluough actual ag¬ 
gression and occupation, or through inflltra- 
llon and connivance, the peoples and the 
governments of 100,000,000 people over whom 
it had no Jurisdiction pi lor to the war Read 
off the names of the once free countries which 
now tremble under the boots of the Soviets— 
Finland, Latvia, Esthonla, Lithuania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumniilu, 
eastern Germany, Yugoslavia, Albania 
Greece and Turkey have been on the list but 
a temporary boast from our Government 
through the Greco-Turklsh loan bill has 
prevented, or at least forestalled, their de¬ 
mise I say that communism has spread far 
enough! Prom Stettin on the Baltic to Tri¬ 
este on the Adriatic, and west to the con¬ 
tinent of Asia the once free peoples can no 
longer call their souls their own 

There are only two great democracies left 
in Europe—France and Italy, and they are 
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In a precarious condition today Palmiro 
Togliattl. the No 1 Italian Communist, claims 
there are 6,000,000 Reds in Italy. It Is esti¬ 
mated that 40 percent of the French people 
are either Communists or Inclined toward 
communism. It took but a few hours for 
the Russian Polltboro to engineer the fall 
of the Hungarian Government and to replace 
it with a Communist-dominated cabinet a 
few weeks ago. It would probably take no 
longer to engineer the fall of the present 
democratic Italian and French Governments 
In time of general htmger and want, the 
greasy words of the Communistic propaganda 
machine sound bo very consoling to a be¬ 
wildered people 

We of this country must stop communism 
In Its tracks by furnishing temporary aid 
to the peoples of France and Italy, and by 
furnishing them long>range aid for recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation through In¬ 
auguration of the Marshall plan, Tempo¬ 
rary aid would cost some $500,000,000 and 
could probably be financed through some or 
all of the existing International finance agen¬ 
cies, such as the Export-Import Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, and the World Bank 

The Marshall plan calling for an expendi¬ 
ture of some $19,000,000,000 over a 4-year 
period really asks no more than we have been 
providing In past years It differs from a 
strict handout in that It contemplates that 
Instead of Just helping the people of Eu¬ 
rope, we will help them to help themselves 
Instead of giving them a potato to eat. we 
will furnish them the seed and the fertiliser 
to grow their own food. Instead of giving 
them clothes to wear and houses In which 
to live, we will furnish them the machinery 
and the tools and the where-wltb-all to make 
their own clothing and build their own 
houses and reconstruct their own industries 
so that In time they may live by their own 
efforts alone 

International trade accounts for about 10 
percent of our employment and industry in 
this country By rebuldlng and revitalizing 
international trade through the self-help 
furnished by the Marshall plan, we will be 
Insuring for our own economy and our own 
peoples the continuance of this 10 percent 
of our lifeblood, which may well be the dif¬ 
ference between a prosperous and a depres¬ 
sion kind of living In the United States 

I do not advocate that we deprive ourselves 
of the necessary food and essentials of living, 
but I urge that we contribute as much as 
we can of our own subsistence to help our 
European democracies without at the same 
time crippling our own existence. I feel cer¬ 
tain that the Congress will circumscribe any 
grant of further aid to Europe with safe¬ 
guards to insure the businesslike manage¬ 
ment and distribution of such aid, that 
there will be no more wanton hurly-burly 
passing out of American products by hare¬ 
brained Socialist- and Communist-thinking 
international social workers without the giv¬ 
ing of proper credit to the people of the 
United States Such relief will be adminis¬ 
tered with businesslike methods and with 
proper credit attributed to the American 
people 

The present administration has been defi¬ 
cient In apprising the people of the country 
of the details and the nece.sslty for the Inau¬ 
guration of the Marshall plan. For any such 
proposal to succeed. It must have the imlted 
and Intelligent support of the American peo¬ 
ple. Our country Is controlled at bottom by 
an intelligent and Informed public opinion. 
Abraham Lincoln once stated In the course 
of a debate with Stephen Douglas, the little 
giant* “Public opinion is everjdihlng in the 
United States. With It, nothing can fall. 
Without It, nothing can succeed ’’ How true 
that Is. We must have an Informed and 
enlightened public opinion as a condition 
precedent to the Inauguration of the Mar¬ 
shall plan. It Is the responsibility of our 
present administration to Inform the Ameri¬ 


can people about the plan, its details, and the 
necessity for Its enactment. Although I am 
not a part of this administration—Indeed, 
I am a member of the opposite political 
party—believe that our acceptance <a the 
Marshall plan and its businesslike adminis¬ 
tration is a necessity in this great world 
crisis. For that reason. I urge public under¬ 
standing and acceptance of It. 

The decisions which we make In these days 
In the field of foreign affairs are the deci¬ 
sions which will determine whether or not 
we shall have World War UI. World War 1 
wasn't started by the shooting of some minor 
royalty at Sarajevo, ^rbla, in 1914, although 
that was the immediate provocation World 
War II was not started by the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor In 1941, although that was the 
Immediate provocation. Those two world 
wars resulted from the short-sighted, selfish 
mishandling of International affairs for the 20 
or 30 years which preceded the actual com¬ 
mencement of the conflicts We must make 
sure that today when laying the course of 
our foreign policy we are not Igniting the 
embers for a third great world conflict It 
Is only the historian lu retrospect who sees 
the picture as a whole. Because of our con¬ 
centration on the affairs of the moment and 
the business of the day. we are not always 
appreciative of the long-range significance 
of oui immediate conduct 

Upon you Jewish veterans of the wars I 
advocate an awareness of the Importance of 
our foreign-policy decisions today. I urge a 
deep concern for International affairs and 
for the adoption of policies like the Marshall 
plan, which will serve the humane purpose 
of feeding the hungry, clothing the needy, 
and sheltering the homeless, on the one hand, 
and of stopping the a^ressive spread of com¬ 
munism, on the other In such manner I 
believe we can steer our course in this world 
In such a fashion as to avoid the perilous 
and dangerous course which leads to World 
War HI. 

1 thank you. 


Reiolutioii of New Orleans Homeitead 
Savings and Loan League 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HA1£ BOGGS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28,1947 
Mr. BOGOS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I Include the following 
resolution 

Whereas that part of Jefferson Parish com¬ 
prising the heavily populated Metairie, 
Bridgedale, and other sections are exposed 
to the floodwaters of Lake Pontcharlaraln, 
that the hunlcane of September 1947, dur¬ 
ing which that entire area was under flood- 
waters for a period of over 6 weeks, with 
material damage to over 2,600 homes, further 
emphasizes the necessity for adequate flood 
protection for that area; and 
Wheieas the construction of the Bonnet 
Oarre spillway by the United States Govern¬ 
ment causing the flow of Mississippi River 
waters into Lake Pontchartraln, thereby 
causing the lake waters to rise above flood 
stage represents a constant threat to the 
flooding of the above area and also the entire 
area from the Bonnet Carre spillway to the 
line of the parish of Orleans; and 
Whereas the hazardous condition is pre¬ 
venting the natural growth and expansion 
of the city of New Orleans and Is the main 
deterrent to the construction of many thou¬ 


sands of low-oost homes mainly for veterans 
of World War II, ae the area deecribed is the 
logical area to contain eome 30,000 home 
sites with provision for parks, playgrounds, 
and recreation facilities: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the New Orleans Homestead 
Savings and Loan League, representing an 
Industry with over 96,000 members and hav¬ 
ing millions of dollars Invested in home 
loans in the area, deplores the fact that the 
area is unprotected from Lake Pontchartraln 
waters and Is fully cognizant of the constant 
hazard as impeding the growth of New Or¬ 
leans and the construction of needed low- 
coet homes, therefore respectfully urges upon 
the Congren of the United States that the 
area be protected by a sea wall and that the 
area be earth-filled above potential lake- 
water levels, and that Congress meets its re¬ 
sponsibility to the people in that area by 
providing the necessary funds for the cobt 
of such project; be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to Louisiana Members of the Congress of the 
United States, to the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, to the United States Mis¬ 
sissippi River Commission, to the mayor of 
the city of New Orleans, to the Governor of 
the State of Louisiana, Pontchartraln Levoc 
Board, police Jury of Jefferson Parish, and 
others Interested. 


Congratulations, Mr. President 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 
Mr. LUDIOW. Mr. Speaker, under 
both of the great political parties, as far 
back as my memory of Cabinet appoint¬ 
ments extends, there has been too much 
of a mixture of politics and postal affairs 
The Postmaster General has been 
known os the political member of the 
Cabinet and usually he has been the 
national chairman of the party in power 
President Truman is entitled to the 
congratulations of the Nation for break¬ 
ing this precedent I do not know 
whether Jesse M. Donaldson, the new 
Postmaster General, is a Democrat or a 
Republican, and I do not know whether 
President Truman knows, but we all do 
know that he is a very efficient official 
who will bring to the office the experience 
of a long postal career and a determina¬ 
tion to administer the office in a way that 
will mean the utmost in service to the 
public. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I Include a 
letter I have written to Mr. Donaldson, 
as follows: 

Novbmbeu 26, 1947 
Hon Jesse M Donaldson, 

Post Office Department, 

"Washington, D C 

Dear Mr. Donaldson My warm congratu¬ 
lations on your appointment as Postmaster 
General. President Truman has acted wisely 
and in the public Interest by selecting the 
Department's most outstanding career man 
for that position It Is Indeed refreshing to 
see a man chosen for a postal appointment 
of that magnitude on the basis of his demon¬ 
strated qualifications for the work to be done 
and on no other basis. My long association 
with the Post Office Department In connec- 
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tlon with the postal appropriations haa given 
me a very high opinion of your Intelligent 
and comprehensive knowledge of the De¬ 
partment’s needs. 

I am wishing you much happiness and suc¬ 
cess as a member of the Cabinet. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Louis Ludlow. 


Why Can’t We Have the Facts Earlier? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OP NOHTH D\KOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav, November 28. 1947 

Mr ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has been called into special 
session by the Prc.sident, and if we are 
to judge by the President’s message de¬ 
livered to the joint session, we have been 
called here to appropriate and vote relief 
for certain countries in Europe By in¬ 
direction wc arc adVLsed that this is 
preliminary to the proposed Marshall 
plan, which will probably be the first 
order of business with the beginning of 
the next session of Congrc.ss 

I have no disposition to question the 
.sincerity of the President whatsoever, 
but I do think that the country has be¬ 
come confused by virtue of the fact that 
we have so recently been able to rid 
ourselves of Government controls, and 
uncomfortable a.spects that go with war, 
that the country will not take kindly 
again to more controls, especially if 
tho.se controls are for the purposes of 
relief. 

It is my considered judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Pre.sident has pre¬ 
sented this case from the wrong angle. 
It has been presented as a stopgap re¬ 
lief aid for certain countries of Europe, 
where as a matter of fact the stopgap 
aid, so-called, and the funds that will 
IJe asked for under the Marshall plan 
are nothing short of funds for national 
defense, and the country would be bet¬ 
ter off if they were so advised today. 

Wc have recently listened to major 
addresses on the floor of the House, one 
given by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, the Honorable Everett 
Dirksen, who has recently returned from 
Europe, where he made extensive stud¬ 
ies. There can be no doubt about the 
authenticity of his remarks and the can¬ 
dor with which he spoke. 

The same can be said of the Honorable 
Karl Mundt, who followed Congressman 
Dirksen a day or two later with a forth¬ 
right address telling us the exact condi¬ 
tions that prevail in Europe today His 
remarks have been made for the same 
good reason that he too has recently re¬ 
turned from a trip to Europe where he 
has made extensive investigations. 
Therefore we must accept his statement 
as one worthy and dependable. 

A few days later the Secretary of State 
spoke from Chicago rather forthrightly 
about the dangers of communism and 
the practices of Stalin, Molotov, and 
Vishinsky, and others. 

Not so long ago the country was 
awakened by a new book appearing, the 


author of which is the Honorable James 
Byrnes, its title “Speaking Frankly.** 
This book makes amazing revelations. 
It Is regrettable Indeed that these revela¬ 
tions were not made many months ago. 
Surely if the conditions outlined in this 
book prevail today they prevailed when 
Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of State. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
are approaching this serious question 
from entirely the wrong angle. If we 
stand in the vestibule of trouble with 
Russia, and most surely Russia is doing 
everything possible to make trouble, then 
the people of the Nation should know 
the existing conditions as they are, not 
1 year or 2 years later, but they should 
know them today and they should have 
known them m the past. 

The President’s request for relief for 
Europe may be construed if you please 
as national defense.' It should be so 
labeled because it is nothing less than 
that, if we accept the words of the Hon¬ 
orable Everett Dirksen, the Honorable 
Karl Mundt, the Secretary of State, and 
the message conveyed to us in the book 
by the former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Byrnes. 


Alaska: Land of Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28. 1947 

Mr BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
was honored last summer by a visit from 
Hon. William E. Warne, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Secretary Wame 
traveled from Ketchikan to Point Bar- 
row, from the remote Pribilof Islands to 
the eastern boundary of the Territory. 
He talked with many people, and he 
learned much about this last great re¬ 
maining frontier land of the United 
States. This is shown by the factual 
presentation made by Secretary Warne 
when he delivered a speech before stu¬ 
dents of Haverford College at Haverford, 
Pa, November 18. I consider it a priv¬ 
ilege for me to offer his address for in¬ 
clusion in the Record: 

Alaska A Problem, an Opportunut, and a 
Challenge 

Alaska Is a problem, an opportunity, and 
a challenge for the United States 

The Territory is 686,400 square miles in 
extent, onc-flfth as large as the 48 States. 
Its coastline is 10 times as long as that of the 
States 

Ever since Alaska was purchased from Rus¬ 
sia for $7,200,000 In 1867, wc have indulged 
In generalized thinking about it It was 
"Seward's folly ’’ It was "the land of per¬ 
petual ice and snow," and for a few years at 
the turn of the century it was "gold " 

The time has come when the United States 
must take a closer look at Its great remain¬ 
ing frontier of Alaska. We must now occupy 
and develop Alaska. 

There is a great variety in Alaska. We 
must realize that in so vast an area climates, 
terrains, soils, resources, and peoples vary. 
Southeastern Alaska is timbered fiord coun¬ 
try, spectacularly beautiful as the mountains 
rise steeply from quiet waters. Central 
Alaska, the very heart of the Territory, has 


warm summers and cold winters, and a great 
variety of promising resoiurces Here, per¬ 
haps, the greatest growth and the greatest 
development Impend. The Aleutian chain, 
as though flung carelessly into the cold north¬ 
ern waters, stretches clear to Asia These 
Islands, grass-covered, rugged, often weather¬ 
bound, aie bleak prisoners of isolation The 
great deltas of the Yukon and Kuskokwlm 
Rivers and the shores of the Bering Sea are, 
for the most part, unfriendly lands, largely 
undeveloped, except for the fishery in Bris¬ 
tol Bay The Arctic plains north of the 
Brooks Range and the northern coasts are 
within the zone of months-long nights and 
little Intel est connected with them until re¬ 
cently Now they arc the site of an intense 
exploration for petroleum, and the caterpillar 
tractor and the Navy "weasel" aie weaving 
long tracks In the tundra 

Alaska might be called a land of contrasts. 
High-towering, snow-clad mountains over¬ 
look expanses of low, swampy muskeg In 
the south, where rainfall greatly exceeds 100 
Inches in annual average, glaciers grind their 
way to the sea, thus making Islands of for¬ 
ests .and villages separated by Impassable, 
frozen channels In the far north where 
the lainfall Is so low as to place the Arctic 
slope in the arid class, the Ihm icc and snow 
cover melts off each year, though the ground 
may be fiozcn permanently 3 inches below 
the roots of the reindeer moss. 

Alaska is a vast nearly empty land. Fewer 
than 100,000 people live in the Territory, and 
of these residents 40,000 arc Eskimos. Aleuts, 
and Indians, native peoples 

Alaska Is a hard laud, as c.xcltlng and chal¬ 
lenging to an Imaginative visitor ns the uncut 
interior of the United States must have been 
to the pioneers who pushed across the Alle¬ 
ghenies 

Alaska Is a rich land with more coal than 
Pennsylvania, with more gold than California, 
with strategic and other minerals in quan¬ 
tities, with billions of board feet of virgin 
forests, and with millions of acres of land 
that may eventually be farmed Alaska’s 
fishery Is the most valuable In the Nation, 
and her game and fur resources exceed any¬ 
thing that has cx'sted In the 48 States in 50 
years Alaskan scenery Is superb and the 
recreational opportunities, though almost 
wholly undeveloped, are splendid 

B’rom this discussion of the physical 
characteristics of Alaska, I now turn to 
consideration of the future of the Tcirltory 
The very remoteness of Alaska and its far 
northern position that formerly made it 
simply our storehouse of barely-sampled re¬ 
sources now give the Territory a position of 
prominence undreamed of before the recent 
war 

Alaska suddenly has become the crossroads 
of aerial world trade routes Here the flight 
lines to Japan, China, and India will cross 
those soon to be established north over the 
Pole to Europe Not only has the airplane 
given Alaska its new significance, but it has 
introduced new era pioneering In Alaska 
the airplane substitutes for the covered 
wagon, the pony express, and the early rail¬ 
roads that opened the West In the last 
century In Eskimo villages where no auto¬ 
mobile has ever been seen, little float planes 
and evea largo transport ships are stationed 
or visit regularly We did not startle the 
Eskimos of the village of Shungnak, above 
the Arctic Circle, when we sot our amphibi¬ 
ous piano down in the Kobuk River Im¬ 
mediately before the village store, although 
land transportation, aside from dog sleds in 
the winter. Is unknown there The vtllago 
does not even have a street In the summer, 
you go to Shungnak afoot, by canoe, or by 
plane 

Because of the new situation created by the 
airplane, the development of Alaska now is 
essential and, I believe, inevitable. 

Just as nature abhors a vacuum, so today 
with world population pressures and demands 
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What they are. I believe It would take active 
resistance to prevent the settlement and de> 
vclopmcnt of Alaska. There is every reason 
for the United States to encourage, guide, 
and foster the development of Alaska as an 
extension of our American civilization, be¬ 
cause this movement will enlarge our Na¬ 
tional opportunities and enrich our com¬ 
merce at a time when our national obliga¬ 
tions are very great, both here and through¬ 
out the world. The employment of the re¬ 
sources of Alaska and the opportunity that 
this activity provides to use the energies and 
skills of our young people seem to me to be 
BO obviously sensible as really to require no 
fxirther Justification. 

I would simply add, however, that the pop¬ 
ulation of Alaska Is considered essential to 
the defense of the Territory and of the 
United States This must not be overlooked. 

Now, to sketch briefly the problems faced 
In the settlement and development of Alaska. 

TRANSPORTATIOM 

Transportation is a major problem. The 
only Important rallro.id extends from Sew¬ 
ard and Whittier on the south to Fairbanks 
There is no rail connection with the 48 
States, although in a relatively few years 1 
think there must be one The lack of great 
volume makes water shipment expensive. 
Development of the resources of Alaska 
would provide backhauls which would break 
this garrotc on the lifeline of the commerce 
to and from the Territory Virtually all pas¬ 
senger travel to and from and within Alaska 
now goes by air On the landing field at 
Kotzebue I saw a DC-S transport taking off 
for Nome on an Alaska circular charter tour 
with more than two dozen tourists aboard 
Such casual visitors were absoluiciy un¬ 
known In Kotzebue before the new air age. 
While the Government has sponsored and de¬ 
veloped a much more nearly comoleto sys¬ 
tem of aviation facilities in Alaska than 
most would expect to find there, the Job is 
not nearly done. Without question, the air¬ 
plane will be a permanent substitute In parts 
of Alaska for some other means of travel and 
transportation Roads simply will not be 
built in some areas, and railroads cannot be. 
Ehren so. however, the absence of roads pres¬ 
ently is the greatest deterrent to settlement 
In Alaska, We have a problem somewhat 
like the old one about “Which comes first, 
the hen or the egg?” This problem is; Shall 
wc build the roads into areas that should be 
settled or wait until the people have home¬ 
steaded these areas before constructing roads 
to them In effect, we have been following 
the latter course heretofore, with the result 
that there has been so little settlement os 
to be almost negligible. The Department of 
the Interior now proposes a program of road 
construction to the areas that are favorable 
for settlement as a means of aiding in their 
occupation. 

settlement 

I have already said that Alaska Is a hard 
land Homesteading procedures adapted for 
the mid-Western plains can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to do the Job in Alaska. Yet they are 
the principal tools today In the Matanuska 
Valley. It takes a man a year to clear 5 acres 
because of the heavy growth of birch and 
spruce and the matted roots in the soil. At 
this rate. 8 years are required to clear 40 
acres Yet 40 acres in Alaska are considered 
the minimum-sized farm to supply a man 
with a decent living. In addition, the home¬ 
steader must have a house the first winter. 
In that rugged climate, be cannot keep his 
family in a tent, lean-to, or dug-out. as the 
pioneers were able to do at least the first 
year in Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
The Matanuska colony, which gained such 
prominence 10 years ago, however, has dem¬ 
onstrated that permanent settlement and a 
permanent Bgrlculture can be established 


through group occupation and well-plaimed 
and financed att^^k. A footnote on the 
Matanuska experiment: 46 of the original 
200 families are on their farms after more 
than 12 years. Another 7 families are re¬ 
siding in the immediate vicinity in retire¬ 
ment, but etui own their original land. All 
of the farms are occupied. In addition to 
the 200 farms of the colony, 250 additional 
farms have been cleared and occupied in the 
Matanuska Valley since the colony was estab¬ 
lished. This Is significant because, prior to 
the establishment of the colony, only 50 
farms had been established in the Matanus- 
ka Valley in almost 70 years of American 
occupation. The town of Palmer, which 
serves the Matanuska Valley. Is one of the 
most substantial and promising In Alaska. 
The people of the Matanuska Valley have 
developed such aids to good living as Boy and 
Girl Scout camps on one of the most beau¬ 
tiful little lakes that I have ever seen; com¬ 
munity clubhouses; boating and bathing fa¬ 
cilities on this same lake; as well as other 
community facilities and aids to rural liv¬ 
ing There are opportunities in Alaska for 
other group settlements, scores of them. 
Such settlements would, as the Matanuska 
colony did, attract more homesteaders to 
substantial, growing communities 

Alaska Is not likely ever to be a prominent 
agricultural area, but with fortitude and 
perseverance men and their families will 
make decent livings on Alaska farms. The 
area should be able to feed Itself In very 
large measure as collateral Inductries and 
activities grow and expand, even though the 
population increases. This, the Territory is 
not doing today, even though there are less 
than 100,000 people in the vast expanse of 
Alaska. Most of them are fed by foods trans¬ 
ported from the United States at great ex¬ 
pense, and the cost of living is very high be¬ 
cause of it. 

BESOXmeX DEVELOPMENT 

Mining, except for gold, is In Its Infancy 
In Alaska but the Territory has treasure upon 
treasure locked in its mountains and hills, 
many of which have not been adequately ex¬ 
plored. Mining can long be an important 
industry in Alaska. If the metals and min¬ 
erals aic exposed and used. One of the grow¬ 
ing-pains that Alaska is experiencing at this 
moment is a dearth of building materials. 
In the land where stands our greatest virgin 
forests, there Is virtually no lumber to be 
had, and only a rare sawmill Though the 
raw materials are present, there aie no ce¬ 
ment mills. Tills summer at Anchorage, men 
who were trying to build themselves homes 
were almost fighting In the streets over sin¬ 
gle bags of cement that managed to trickle 
through from the outside, ns the Alaskans 
refer to the rest of the United States. So 
far os I could leam, there is but ono brick 
kiln in all of Alaska Pumice deposits are 
plentiful and pumice can be used to make 
good building blocks. 

What Alaska needs sorely are Investment 
capital and additional business enterprise 
I was informed that there were 1,600 vacant 
Jobs in Anchorage and at nearby Port Rich¬ 
ardson. What keeps the labor force from 
coming? Generally, the answer is: housing 
shortages, transportation difficulties, and in¬ 
adequate living and feeding facilities Alas¬ 
ka is in need of year-round employment op¬ 
portunities and a permanent labor force. 
There are bright prospects that pulp mill* 
will be established in southeastern Alaska, 
using the forests that abound there to pro¬ 
vide a continuing supply of paper in quan¬ 
tities estimated up to 6,000,000 tons a year. 
Such enterprises as these will go far toward 
filling the needs of Alaska. They will provide 
steady employment, freight for backhaul, 
and markets for agricultural and other prod¬ 
ucts. The undeveloped water powers offer 


Important opportunities for manufaoturing 
and large-scale industries utilising local re¬ 
sources. 

The fisheries of Alaska, particularly the 
salmon fishery, outweigh in importance every 
other Industry. The fisheries, with intelU- 
gent management, may be depended upon to 
provide a continuous source of income, food, 
and gainful employment. Management of 
the fisheries is a reaponalblllty retained by 
the Federal Government and amounts ex¬ 
pended in regulation and enforcement and 
in research have historically been woefully 
Inadequate. As a consequence, the fisheries 
have had their ups and downs, and unless the 
situation Is corrected it is doubtful whether, 
in some areas, they can be considered perma¬ 
nently productive. 

I have Indicated some of the proposals that 
will be made in connection with a program 
for the settlement and development of 
Alaska. I think I should diacusa the rea¬ 
sons for and the scope of the program itself. 

A knotty problem is found in claims grow¬ 
ing out of a lack of final determination of 
the rights of the natives to lands used and 
occupied by them. The fact that use and 
occupancy draw their significance from dif¬ 
ferent activities among the races gives rise 
to the problem. Docs hunting over or pick¬ 
ing berries in an area constitute use. and 
does a recognition of rough tribal boundaries 
constitute occupancy by bands of the lands 
in question? These questions become press¬ 
ing as development and closer settlement 
gain speed. Delay in settling this issue will 
surely reduce the chances of rendering com¬ 
plete Justice to the natives and, as well, will 
Impede desirable Improvements and develop¬ 
ments Spokesmen for both natives and 
whites in Alaska this summer told me that 
the question should be disposed of as quickly 
as possible, saying a bad decision from either 
point of view was preferred by both to longer 
delay. The Department of the Interior will 
place this question before the Senate Public 
Lands Committee in a few weeks, indicating 
the avenues that may be taken in search of 
the solution. 

Alaskans are handicapped in the manage¬ 
ment of their resources, not only by absentee 
Government control but largely also by ab¬ 
sentee Industrial control In this Instance, 
a specific reference is made to three indus¬ 
tries which most acutely affect Alaska’s whole 
life transportation, fishing, and mining, 
which are, to a large degree, absentee con¬ 
trolled and operated and which return too 
little to the Territory itself. 

A carefully coordinated effort must be 
made by all agencies that are Involved, if 
the obstacles to Alaskan development are to 
be removed and if the challenge of this de¬ 
velopment to American ingenuity is to be 
met No such effort heretofore has been 
made or even proposed There has been 
virtually no organized effort on the part of 
any agency, private or Government, to de¬ 
velop or to stimulate development of Alaskan 
industry, community life, and agriculture. 

The Department of the Interior this year 
Is endeavoring to organize a program for the 
development and settlement of Alaska which 
will attack all of these problems. 

Such a development program for Alaska 
must be based upon the assumption that the 
Territory will become one of the United States 
Just as soon as its people. Its resources, and its 
pace of development permit it to assume the 
obligations of Statehood. In this way, ab¬ 
sentee Government control can be removed, 
our Alaskan program looks to that end. 

For the purpose of preparing the proposed 
program, agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, of which nearly a dozen have 
Alaskan responsibilities, have brought to¬ 
gether their Alaskan programs for integra¬ 
tion Into a single coordinate activity. 
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In attacking the transportation problem, 
the Alaska Railroad proposes to make much- 
needed additions, Improvement, and changes 
In track, roadbed, structures, and equipment. 
It Is a complete rehabilitation program de¬ 
signed to Insure the road’s ability to handle 
Increases in volume of traffic which have al¬ 
ready developed. On another front of the 
transportation problem, the proposed pro¬ 
gram of the Alaska Road Commission pro¬ 
vides lor the construction and maintenance 
of highways to supplement the trunk-road 
system, as well os to provide connecting and 
feeder roads to the Alaska Railroad, to water 
transportation, and to farm areas. 

To meet such problems of health and wel¬ 
fare os a tuberculosis death rate In Alaska, 
which Is nine times that In tho United 
States, medical forces would be strengthened 
by the proposed program and new modern 
centralized hospital facllitlea created 

Tlio protection and enhancement of 
Alaska’s presently most valuable Industry, 
the fisheries, would be accomplished through 
a proposed progrom for more effective fish 
conservation This would require more 
adequate law enforcement personnel, more 
effective control measures such as salmon¬ 
counting weirs, and Investigations Into the 
availability and utilization of the fish re¬ 
source For example, of the 360,000,000 
pounds of salmon caught In Ala.ska, 120.000,- 
000 pounds are dumped at sea In the form 
of cannery tilmmings and related materials 
Measures are proposed to reduce such losses 

I shall not take time to enumerate the 
proposed contributions of tho other agencies 
of the Department of tlio Intenor As a 
whole, they constitute an Integrated ap¬ 
proach to the development of the resources 
of Alaska and to overcoming such major ob¬ 
stacles to settlement as the lack of suitable 
transportation 

Other deportments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment having responsibilities In Alaska, and 
of these there are also nearly a dozen, have 
been called upon for and have responded 
W'lth cooperation to the end of Integrating all 
the proposed programs of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in Alaska Into a single development 
program Through this method. It will bo 
poislblc to determine where and what activi¬ 
ties must be expanded to meet essential needs 
and to eliminate duplications and distortions 
that occur from lack of knowledge of col¬ 
lateral work It is by this means that the 
operations of the Department of Agriculture 
in marketing the timber from Tongass Na¬ 
tional Forest, of the Department of Com¬ 
merce In encouraging the manufacturing of 
pulp, and of the Department of the Interior 
In protreting the Important fish rcsouice 
from the poUutional wastes of lumbering and 
pulp manufacture are to be Interrelated so as 
to maximize the resulting benefits and mlni- 
mire the damages 

There still will bo required, In my judg¬ 
ment, the consideration by tho Congress of 
special needs and requirements In Alaska 
that argue for legislative additions to and 
modifications of prerent programs For ex¬ 
ample, at present there Is no legal basis for 
an adequate group settlement program In 
Alaska This particular stop In the effort to 
bring up to date the thinking about Alaska 
will likely receive consideration In the spring 

Why do I talk about Alaska to a collection 
of students of Haverford College in Pennsyl¬ 
vania? I do so because the challenge of 
Alaska Is to the energies, the imagination, 
and the fortitude of young men and wom¬ 
en—those who arc In college today and who 
will graduate tomorrow. As did tho western 
frontier of yesteryear, tho northern frontier 
today calls for men of intelligence and vision 
who are willing to work for what they wUl 
get and who have a desire to help In building 
a better world. 
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Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, in the midst of universal dreussions 
on the high cost of living and inflation, 
which reached a climax in the message 
of the President, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House and to the at¬ 
tention of the public generally, the re¬ 
assuring fact that the price of sugar re¬ 
mains at a low level by comparison with 
the price of other foods. Also, that the 
supplies of sugar have finally become 
equal to the demand, with the prospect 
that in 1948, there will be a surplus. 

Those of us who represent sugar-pro¬ 
ducing States have perfectly good reason 
for being pleased with this result. It 
must be remembered that sugar was the 
first food to be made the subject of a 
price ceiling, even before Pearl Harbor. 
Sugar was likewise the last food to have 
rationing and price ceilings removed, 
which was accomplished on October 31. 

An article in the Sugar Bulletin which 
has just come to my desk has served to 
refresh my memory as to the remarkable 
cooperation which has existed between 
our domestic sugar industry and our 
Government. The article is as follows: 

IN WASHINGTON WITH C J BOUKO 

The date proposed by Louisiana as proper 
and safe for the decontrol of sugar price 
ceilings and rationing—October 31—has ar¬ 
rived and passed without disturbing inci¬ 
dent A reasonable time having elapsed to 
permit observation as to tho Immediate 
effect on the market, tho American Sugar 
Cane League has no reason to regret its pro¬ 
posal of the date At the time the legisla¬ 
tion was before Congress last spring. Loui¬ 
siana stood alone In Its insistence that the 
sugar supply and demand situation would bo 
sufficiently definite In October to assure an 
accurate decision to be made during that 
month with regard to decontrol We were 
willing to leave the matter discretionary with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, provided any 
further extension would have to be justi¬ 
fied by n report showing that conditions In 
the sugar market were different in October 
than wc had claimed they would be Mem¬ 
bers of Congiess being In the mood for end¬ 
ing controls early, Congiess accepted tho 
Louisiana date and adopted it aa law 

Wc are pleased to acknowledge that Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Anderson and Sugar 
Branch Director Marshall have handled the 
progressive elimination of Government con- 
troLs in an efficient manner The purchase 
of the Cuban crop at a price which reflects 
tho cost of living In the United States has 
facilitated the solution of problems con¬ 
nected with the domestic producing areas, 
which has Included a basic price ceiling con¬ 
sidered fair to all producers The produc¬ 
tion of laige crops In the United States beet 
area and in Cuba have served to make pos¬ 
sible the gradual decontrol as to rationing 
and as to inventory limitations prior to the 
final elimination of price ceilings The net 
result has been that the transition from 
Government war regulations to the rela¬ 
tively free enterprise under the Sugar Act, 
has been brought about with the smooth¬ 


ness of fluid gear shifting In automobiles. 
In fact, tho recent decision of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make commitments to the 
Army for as much os 484,000 tons of sugar 
from tho 1047 crop, to be shipped overseas 
for distribution In occupied areas, constitutes 
a practical demonstration that in the early 
fall, after the offshore crops have been har¬ 
vested, Is unquestionably the most appro¬ 
priate time to evaluate all angles of the 
sugar supply and demand picture In the 
United States. 

Substantial confirmation of this reason¬ 
ing is contained In the statement of the Sec¬ 
retary-General of the International Emerg¬ 
ency Food Council made on October 27 

"Because of this year’s all-time record Cu¬ 
ban sugar crop, the world sugar situation is 
temporarily In rough balance at current price 
levels for sugar. In fact, because of the cur¬ 
rent dollar exchange difficulties, it has been 
possible to assign considerable quantities of 
sugar to the occupied ai’eas In the months 
immediately ahead, the sugar situation prob¬ 
ably will appear relatively easy. Whether 
this situation will continue throughout 1048 
Is laigely dependent upon the size of the 
Cuban crop and tho availability of dollar ex¬ 
change No firm forecast on these matters 
can bo made at this time 

"It is ot the utmost Importance, how¬ 
ever, to make sure that any apparent lack 
of demand at present does not discourage 
production of cverv possible pound of sugar 
In 1948 At present prices, calories In sugar 
ore very little, If any, more expensive than 
those In grain and during the months before 
new crop cereals are available, sugar repre¬ 
sents the most important alternative source 
of carbohydrates of which more supplies, 
rather than less, are likely to be available.” 

Mr Speaker, through this praisewor¬ 
thy cooperation, it has been possible to 
maintain very reasonable prices for 
sugar and finally to bring about the 
transition from war regulations to a 
restoration of free enterprise within the 
industry, without any of the violent fluc¬ 
tuations which have prevailed on other 
commodities This accomplishment is all 
the more remarkable because of the ex¬ 
perience following the First World War 
when the price of sugar at retail was 30 
cents or more a pound for a time, fol¬ 
lowed by a ruinous drop in price which 
brought terrific losses and hardships to 
all perrons engaged in the sugar Industry, 
as well as many of the Industrial users 
and other large buyers of sugar. 

There were many in and out of Con¬ 
gress who Insisted upon continuing into 
1948 the regulations on sugar price con¬ 
trols and rationing. La.st spring, when 
this matter came up before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which I am 
a member, there were dire warnings that 
any decontrol of sugar prior to March 
1948 would result in a price of 40 cents 
or more per pound and terrible disloca¬ 
tion in the sugar market to the detriment 
of the consumer. We likewise heard 
pessimistic prophecies on the floor of the 
House and Senate as to what would hap¬ 
pen if controls were eliminated as early 
as October. Mr. Speaker, I had been 
assured by responsible representatives of 
tho Louisiana sugar industry that Octo¬ 
ber is the recognized ending of the sugar 
statistical yeai It was pointed out to 
me that the Sugar Act itself recognized 
the 12-month period of November to Oc¬ 
tober as the statistical year for determin¬ 
ing the estimate of consumption. It was 
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also explained that the tropical island 
crops are produced during the spring and 
summer, so that the sugar supplies from 
those offshore areas are definitely 
known previous to October. On the 
other band, the beet and cane crops 
within the States of the United States 
mainland are already In process of be¬ 
ing harvested, and the estimates of total 
production can be made with practical 
certainty at that time. Accordingly, I 
supported in committee and before the 
House, the decontrol date of October 31. 
1947, which was passed by the House and 
Senate and finally became law. The 
good Judgment upon which the action of 
Congress was bstsed Is now corroborated 
by the recognized leading sugar trade 
journals. For Instance the Willett L 
Gray Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade 
Journal of November 6 had this to say; 

All price controls on sugar were eliminated 
on October 31 and the article seems to have 
made the most orderly transition from a con¬ 
trolled to a free market of any commodity 
released from wartime control. 

Our United States primary distributors 
made no change in their quotations which 
are stUl listed at 8 40 cents for cane refined 
(with the exception of Sucrest who continues 
to quote 8 35 cents), while the beet processors 
continue to quote 8 30-cent basis. 

Importers of offshore refined did advance, 
but only slightly and now ask 8AO cents for 
graulated In cotton bags on the remaining 
supply presently available, against 840 cents 
quoted for this packing last wreck. The 8.60- 
cent price In cotton was their previously al¬ 
lowed maximum under control which they 
had been shading. 

At retaU the large chain stores announced 
that there would be no change In their prices 
to home buyers and the smaller stores natu¬ 
rally have to maintain prices reasonably close 
to these competitors. 

The same Journal on November 20 re¬ 
ported: 

In most sections of the country the recent 
heavy demand for refined sugar for the 
housewife’s use has entirely disappeared and 
a number of cases of cancellations of old un¬ 
confirmed orders are reported. Here in the 
East refiners are still experiencing a good de¬ 
mand from the metropolitan area and from 
Upper New York State but there is more In¬ 
sistence on small packages and refiners* vari¬ 
ous specialties It has been rather difficult to 
get bulk granulated here In Instances due to 
export commitments made some time ago 
when it was expected that the domestic de¬ 
mand would show the usual falling off in 
November and December. With some princi¬ 
pal refiners temporarily withdrawn on export 
sales It Is likely that this condition wiU be 
remedied shortly, however. 

The Lambom Sugar Market Report, 
published in New York, had this to say 
in its issue of November 4: 

The closing days of October witnessed ever, 
mounting hysteria on the part of housewives 
and small Industrial users in many sections 
of the country, particularly east of Chicago 
and In the fiu: West, as they strove to ob¬ 
tain as much sugar as possible before price 
controls should be eliminated on October 31. 
In the Middle West area buying was irregu¬ 
lar. Some sections reporting heavy demand, 
while others had apparently reached the 
point of saturation. The Department of Ag¬ 
riculture performed yeoman service in at¬ 
tempting to quiet the fears of housewives 
and small Industrial users as to sugar prices 
and the sugar supply. 

Eastern and southern cane refiners are 
bowed down under the weight of orders 
which have resulted from the tremendous 


buying spree. Shipping detays range up to 
8 or 8 weeks, depending upon the refiner, 
with the greater delays applicable to gro¬ 
cery size packages. The ear supply has been 
reasonably good over the country, but the 
weight of orders has been so heavy as to 
obscure that fact. 

A week later, in its issue of November 
10, It reported encouraging news as 
follows: 

Reports from most sections of the country 
state that the consumer demand for refined 
sugar Is definitely on the wane. Assurances 
of the Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that supplies of sugar are such as not to war¬ 
rant price increases undoubtedly have In¬ 
fluenced the housewife, although the fact 
that several days have elapsed since sugar 
controls were ended without any rise In pries 
has presented her with more concrete evi¬ 
dence of the uselessness of hoarding sugar. 
Furthermore, there has been no talk recently 
concerning rationing, in or out of official 
clrclce. which the housewife could by any 
stretch of the Imagination interpret as likely 
to apply to sugar. 

The Sugar Market Review for the week 
of November 6-12, Issued by George E. 
Kesier St Co., of New York, covers the 
market developments with these para¬ 
graphs: 

Nou with the hysterical hoarding demand, 
thoroughly unexpected, and created princi¬ 
pally by scare reporting on the part of radio 
news commentators, newspaper columnists, 
and others, refiners find themselves faced 
with an unprecedented demand for sugar 
from their regular customers which they are 
unable to supply because of their export con- 
tracts. It goes without saying that this Is 
not a situation they would have chosen for 
themselves, for there Is no refiner anywhere 
who does not want to take care of bis regular 
trade first. However, there they are. faced 
with a fait accompli In the form of their duly 
executed export contracts, calling for delivery 
at certain specific dates and to definitely 
named steamers for whose cargo space ex¬ 
porters have signed contracts with the steam¬ 
ship lines. 

Borne relief Is Indicated by the fact that 
two prominent refining Interests have with¬ 
drawn temporarily as export sellers. This 
means that one of these days, unless Govern¬ 
ment requisitions necessitate otherwise, these 
refiners should be able to assign their bulk 
granulated output to their regular users 
Meantime, however, little bulk la expected to 
be available. 

The effect of this state of affairs, as has 
been said. Is felt principally in the East, 
whore bulk granulal^ is scarce. In the Mid¬ 
dle West and West this condition does not 
prevail, except in cases where cane sugars ore 
In demand, because from Ohio westward the 
domestic beet processors are delivering their 
sugars in a prompt and orderly fastxion and 
are materially helping to relieve a situation 
which, without their assistance, would be 
almost entirely out of hand. 

It will be noted that there la recogni¬ 
tion from New York of the value of the 
domestic sugar industry by the reference 
to this demonstration of the helpfulness 
and protection which the American con¬ 
sumer derives from the existence of the 
domestic sugar Industry. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
helped to bring about the gradual and 
progressive return of the sugar business 
to Its owners by first removing the ration¬ 
ing of sugar In June, and a few weeks 
later by eUminating inventory limita¬ 
tions. Each such change caused a slight 
flurry In the sugar market, but following 
this the market settled down. Finally, 


when Octeriber arrived, there was evi¬ 
dence of increased demand and some fear 
that hoarding might result, but as the 
public became reassured through the an¬ 
nouncements of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture regarding the availability of am¬ 
ple sugar supplies, the market became 
stabilized so that we can now be satisfied 
that the changes from Government con¬ 
trol have been brought about In an or¬ 
derly manner and with full protection 
for the American consumer. 
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Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on Au¬ 
gust 17 last I had the privilege of speak¬ 
ing at the unveiling of a monument to 
Moses Waddel at Willington, McCor¬ 
mick County, S. C, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rxcoad, 1 present the following copy 
of my speech: 

When permitted to speak on occasions like 
this, beneath the blue canopy of heaven and 
these ancient trees now clothed in the rich 
green of summer but soon to take on the 
myriad colors of the rainbow following the 
touch of frost, I am persuaded to para¬ 
phrase the words of the poet and say. 
’’Speeches are made by fools like me, but 
only God can make a tree.” 

It was beneath these same trees now more 
than a century ago that a great Carolinian, 
a great American, established a place of wor¬ 
ship and a school to which institutions came 
the youth of the day. The fame of this 
place has gone out to all the Nation and the 
Influence of Its great founder still permeates 
the political and religious life of our South¬ 
land. 

As we unveil this marker memorializing 
the establishment of Willington’s Presby¬ 
terian Church, we visualize the church's 
founder. Rev. Moses Waddel. 

The highest profession to which anyone 
can aspire Is that of the ministry Second 
only to this highest of all callings, stands 
the teacher. Reverend Waddel served 
masterfully in a dual capacity as preacher 
and teacher. 

Although known as an able and conscien¬ 
tious minister of the Gospel, Moses Wad- 
del’s fame as a great teacher spread through¬ 
out the Nation. The list of clergymen and 
leaders in public life who studied under this 
great schoolmaster here at Willington^ reads 
like a roll-call of America’s most zfutable 
men. 

Emulating the example of the Nazarene 
carpenter. Mosea Waddel preached and taught 
as be went about doing good. To Moses 
Waddel it was not sufficient that a yoimg man 
be taught the arts and sciences of the day; 
to him, no education was complete without 
a sense of righteousness based on the teach¬ 
ings of Christ. If our Nation is great today, 
and If it is to remain great tomorrow, It is 
because throughout our history we have had 
men like this bard of Willington who believed 
and taught that underneath knowledge, man 
must be endowed with a spirit and conscious¬ 
ness of God. 

Historians have not recorded many of the 
details in the life of Moses Waddel. but what 
has been left unsaid about the grsatnsss and 
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power of tlili hnnble PreBbytertan mlaliter 
Is eternal^ recorded in the deeds and Uvea 
of the great Americans be taught and In¬ 
spired In bis log-oabin school here at WUUng- 
ton. 

Moses Waddel was bom In July 1770 In 
Rowan County, N. C.. of parents who bad 
emigrated from the county of Down, in Ire¬ 
land, In 1787. At first the child was frail and 
sick and not expected to live. When he began 
to gain strength, bis parents gave him the 
name Moses, after the Old Ttestament patri¬ 
arch who had been providentially preserved 
in his infancy. 

Early in his life, yotmg Moses Waddel 
showed proficiency in academic pursuits and, 
despite a long Interruption In his studies by 
the invasion of the British troops, he had, 
at the age of 14. completed the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages. Euclid’s elements, 
moral philosophy, geography, criticism, and 
arithmetic. 

At 14 he began teaching English and Latin 
to pupils In his neighborhood In North Caro¬ 
lina This was the beginning of a career 
which was to reap renown In 1786 he moved 
to Greene County, Ga.. and opened a school, 
which he was forced to close the following 
year because of Indian invasions The next 
year his parents moved to Greene County and 
Moses Waddel established another school. 

Following his decision to enter the minis¬ 
try, Waddel enrolled at Hampden-Sidney 
College in January 1791 and graduated the 
following September, spending only 8 months 
and 26 days in college He was licensed to 
preach the following May 

Soon after his entry into the ministry the 
Reverend Waddell became convinced that he 
could extend his usefulness by teaching and 
preaching at the same time, so he established 
a school near Appling, Qa.. later moving into 
the village While living at Appling an event 
occurred which was of great importance to 
Woddel’s future career He came to the Cal¬ 
houn settlement in Abbeville district. South 
Carolina, and here met Catherine Calhoun 
whom he married in 1795. Miss Calhoun’s 
younger brother, John C Calhoun, was des¬ 
tined to become Waddel’s most distinguished 
pupil. Toung Calhoun entered the Waddel 
school at Appling, but following the death of 
his sister, Catherine, little more than 1 year 
after her marriage to Waddel, the school was 
suspended and young John returned home 

In 1800 Moses Waddel married Elizabeth 
Woodson Pleasants, of Halifax County, Va., 
and the next year he moved to Vienna. S. C., 
Where he opened another school. John C 
Calhoun returned to this school and within 
2 years was ready to enter the Junior class 
at Yale College. 

It was In 1804 that Waddel moved here to 
Willington and established the academy 
which was to gain the reputation of being 
an American Eton. The first schoolhouae 
was a two-room log cabin, but when it was 
decided to establish a church at Willington, 
a combination schoolhouse and church was 
built and Dr. Waddel served as preacher and 
teacher In the period between 1804 and 
1810 he taught approximately 4,000 students 
at his famous Willington Academy. 

Dr. Waddel’s success as a teacher has been 
attributed to various factors. He possessed 
a remarkable capacity for inspiring boys to 
learn, and students loved and respected him 
even though bis discipline was strict. He was 
devoted to their interests and welfare, often 
giving private advice to them concerning 
their conduct and associates. Discipline and 
control in the academy were maintained by a 
monitorial system of student government 
with the schoolmaster as head. From the 
statements of some of Dr. Waddel’s former 
students It would seem that his reputation 
tor severt^ and cruelty must have been 
exaggerated. 

James L, Petigru, one of his most notable 
students who became South Carolina’s great¬ 
est lawyer, referred to Dr. Waddel as "kind, 
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witboot weaknos; devoted to learning, but 
still more devoted to virtue." 

Augustus B. Longrtreet described his teach¬ 
er as "benevolent, affectionate, charitable, 
hospitable, and kind." 

The curriculum of the academy was chiefly 
classical and a tone of distinct serloxisness 
of purpose prevailed at Willington Students 
were par^ularty noted for their thorough 
preparation for coUege. ’The president of 
Princeton University said repeatedly that he 
received "no scholars from any section of 
the United States who stood a better exam¬ 
ination than the pupils of Dr Waddel ’’ 

There were also extra-curricular activities 
at Willington. such as a debating society, 
and recreations which included wrestling, 
running. Jumping, playing town-ball, and 
bull-pen. 

The following pIctur«Kiue account of life 
at the Waddel school la quoted from Pinck¬ 
ney’s Life of John C Calhoun: 

"The boys boarded at farmhouses in the 
neighborhood or lived In log huts In the 
woods near the academy, furnishing their 
own supplies At sunrise Dr. Waddel was 
wont to wind his horn, which was Imme¬ 
diately answered by horns from various 
boarding houses in all directions. At an early 
hour the pupils made their appearance at 
the log cabin schoolhouse 

"After prayers, the pupils, each with a 
chair bearing his name sculped in the back 
of It, retired to the woods for study, the 
classes being divided into squads according 
to individual preference In the spring and 
summer months those squads scattered 
through the oak and hickory woods In quest 
of shade, but in cold iroather the first thing 
done by them was to kindle log-heap fires 
Whosoever Imagines that the boys did not 
study as well as they would have done under 
the immediate eye of the teacher is mistaken 
I have been to many schools, conducted ac¬ 
cording to various systems of education, but 
nowhere have I seen such assiduity In study, 
nowhere have I ever witnessed such emula¬ 
tion to excel" Tboee are the words of 
W Pinkney Starke, another of Dr Waddel's 
noted students 

In May 1819 Dr. Waddel assumed his 
duties as president of the University of 
Georgia at Athens Two motives have been 
ascribed to his accepting the presidency of 
the university These were "First, to raise 
the university from the low state to which 
it had sunk in public estimation, and to 
give it so much respectability and usefulness 
as to secure the confidence of the people 
of the State • • •; (and second) he 

felt that before him would be opened a 
grand opportunity of communicating to the 
system of public education the spirit of 
Christianity as the animating principle of 
the whole.’’ 

According to Longstreet. the effect of Dr. 
Waddel's association with the Uz iverslty was 
"almost magical ’’ The school soon attained 
a measure of prosperity unequalled in the 
past Upon his arrival the new president 
found only seven students in attendance. 
Ten years later when he resigned, he left 
an efficient faculty, a number of new build¬ 
ings on the campus, an Improved financial 
status and had witnessed the annual arrival 
of multitudes of the youth of Georgia and 
of the neighboring States. 

Dr Waddel returned here to Willington 
In 1829 and lived the life of a planter on 
his estate of several hundred acres and con¬ 
tinued his work in the ministry. He also 
had a school reopened which was run under 
his general supervision, although he did not 
participate In the Instruction of students. 

In 1836 Dr. Waddel suffered a paralytic 
stroke and from then until his death in 1840 
he was physically and mentally incompe¬ 
tent. In January 1839 be was moved to the 
home of his son. Prof. James P. Waddel, In 
Athens. Qa., where he died on July 21, 1840. 


For the description of the character and 
service of Moses Waddel let us turn to those 
who knew him best: 

Augustus Baldwin Longstreet wrote "The 
reputation of Dr. Waddel never suffered from 
change of times, place, or society, but. bright 
at Its rising, it grew brighter and broader 
at every move in his orbit. * • * 

"The fruits of his vineyard are scattered 
far and wide through most of the Southern 
States, and long have they been seen In 
rich luxuriance in the Capitol of the 
Union • • * 

“Where lay the secret of his success over 
others of equal abilities? I should say. In his 
sleepless vigilance over the conduct and 
morals of his scholars; the equity and im¬ 
partiality of his discipline, and his firmness 
in enforcing It. his ready Insight into the 
character of youth, and his skill in improv¬ 
ing It, either by prompt correction or speedy 
commendation, as seemed to him best, and 
in his well-regulated familiarity with them, 
which made him at all times accessible to 
them, without lessening their respect for 
him. To all which It may be added that, when 
left to choose, he olmost invariably estob- 
lished his school In some retired spot, which, 
while it brought his pupils, night and day, 
under his Immediate supervision, removed 
them almost entirely from the temptations 
of vice Certain it is that he had the faculty, 
in a wonderful degree, of developing the na¬ 
tive powers of the youthful mind. • • • 

"As a Christian, Dr. Waddel’s • • • 

piety burned with a steady fiame. • • • 

He was active and constant In the discharge 
of his ministerial duties • • • 

"As a citizen, he was ever blessing and ever 
blessed ’’ 

John C. Calhoun, writing of the character 
of his former tutor said 

"It was as a teacher that he was the most 
distinguished In that character, he stands 
almost unrivalled. Indeed, he may be justly 
considered as the father of classical educa¬ 
tion in the upper country of South Carolina 
and Georgia ’’ 

Jazpes Louis Petigru In a tribute paid to 
Dr. Waddel at the University of Georgia in 
1846. said* 

"The civilization of his age and country 
may be said, in some degree, to be indebted 
to him, for he carried the lamp of learning 
to a distance from the crowded seats of men. 
and exerted an infiuence in favor of educa¬ 
tion that was widely felt A devout minister 
of religion, he extended its benefits to the 
poor; a priest without averice or ambition, he 
fed his Master’s sheep with no mercenary 
hand, kind without weakness, devoted to 
learning, but still more devoted to virtue^—he 
trained his pupils to place the pride of intel¬ 
lect far below the value of moral sensibility.’’ 

The roster of Dr. Waddel’s students bears 
evidence that no schoolmaster in the South 
and few in the Nation had a more distin¬ 
guished list of graduates over on equal period 
of time. Scores of clergymen and leaders in 
public life were niunbered among those 
trained by him here at Willington. In¬ 
cluded among these were John C. Calhoun, 
WUllam H Crawford. Hugh S. Legarc, George 
McDuffie, Augustus B Longstreet, and James 
L. Petigru. True, Irdeed, were "the fruits 
of his vineyard • • • scattered far and 

wide throughout most of the Southern 
States, and • • • seen in rich luxuri¬ 

ance in the Capitol of the Nation.” 

The old church and schoolhouse he built 
more than a century ago has long since 
crumbled in decay, but his life and deeds will 
live forever in the hearts and minds of the 
people. 

"A builder builded a temple. 

He wrought it with grace and skill; 

Pillars and groins and aiches. 

All fashioned to work his will. 

Men said as they saw its beauty, 

’It shall never know decay. 

‘Great is thy skill, O Builder. 

‘Thy fame shall endure for aye. 
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*‘A teacher bullded a temple 
With loving and Infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience. 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised bis unceasing efforts, 
None knew of his wondrous plan, 
For the temple the teacher bullded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 

“Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into dust. 

Low lies each stately pillar, 

Food for consuming lust. 

But the temple the teacher bullded 
Will last while the ages roll. 

For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul." 


What’f Ahead for the Lireitock Industry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaih November 28, 1947 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an informative address made by Mr. 
Charles A. Burmeister. economist. Live¬ 
stock Branch. United State.*; Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, at the Oklahoma 
Livestock Conservation Clinic. Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on November 13, 1947: 

As the year 1947 draws to an end and live¬ 
stock producers review its unusual events, 
they are well Justified in contemplating as 
to what may be expected to occur next year 
and in the years beyond. 

What adjustments or changes in plans 
should they meke so as to beat prepare for 
forthcoming developments? The livestock 
conservation clinic you are holding at this 
time affords an excellent opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas and views, and I greatly 
appreciate the privilege of being with you 
and being permitted to share in your dis- 
cus.slons 

My contribution to your program will be 
to bring to your attention some of the 
information we have In the Department of 
Agriculture regarding trends in livestock 
production and probable future supplies of 
livestock, and to point out some of the more 
significant developments that may have a 
bearing on the future. 

Looking back over this year, we can sec 
that It has been an outstanding one for the 
livestock industry. Demand for nroat was 
never greater and livestock prices reached 
levels never seen before, despite the fact that 
marketings of cattle and calves exceeded all 
previous records, and meat supplies were far 
above average Feed was fairly plenti¬ 
ful, particularly early In the year but de¬ 
mands for it were so great that feed prices 
rose relatively more than prices of livestock. 
This Increased production costs and caused 
hog producers to change their original plans 
to raise more pigs. 

Unfavorable weather at planting time and 
during the growing season blasted hopes for 
another record com crop like that of last 
year, and the harvest this fall is the smallest 
since 1D40 and the second smallest In 11 
years This means much smaller supplies of 
feed grain than last year and less than the 
average of the last decade. Production of 
the four principal feed grains Is about one- 
fourth smaller than the record total of last 
year, but the carry-over of these grains Is 
somewhat larger and offsets some of the re¬ 
duction in this year’s harvest. 


With a record wheat crop produced this 
year it is probable that more wheat will be 
used for feed than in the previous year when 
about 200,000,000 bushels were used for this 
purpose The Increase in wheat feeding will 
be limited, however, by the national grain- 
conservation program now In operation. Nor¬ 
mally, the wheat that is fed goes mostly to 
poultry and dairy stock, largely in the form 
of mixed feeds. Relatively little of it is used 
for feeding beef cattle and lambs, and its 
use for feeding hogs is largely in those areas 
where other feed materials are not readily 
available. 

Pasture and range conditions over much of 
the country have been generally good this 
year. In your State and western Texas. New 
Mexico, and Arizona, however, conditions have 
not been so favoiable, as you well know, and 
there Is much concern as to whether you 
might bo experiencing the beginning of an¬ 
other of those droughts that occur occasion¬ 
ally in this region. 

The relatively good season for pastures was 
also favorable for hay production and sup¬ 
plies are generally abundant. In relation to 
the number of animals on hand, these sup¬ 
plies are the largest of record and will greatly 
help in meeting the shortage in feed grains. 

Supplies of byproduct feeds, Including the 
oil cakes ond meals, may prove to be nearly 
as large os the record supplies of the past 
year and will also help to alleviate the feed- 
grain shortage. 

With smaller feed supplies on hand, we 
can expect hogs to be marketed at weights 
considerably lighter than in the last few 
years when they were far above average. Re¬ 
ports from the leading markets in recent 
weeks show that weights already are about 
as light as in the prewar years of the mid- 
thirties when droughts cut down feed pro¬ 
duction 

The decreased feed supplies will also tend 
to restrict cattle feeding, both as to the num¬ 
bers fed and the length of time they will be 
kept on feed A reduction of at least 10 
percent in the number of cattle fed from the 
level of the previous year is not at all Im¬ 
probable and it may be even greater. The 
number fed this pest year was probably the 
largest of record, although the number of 
long-fed cattle produced was below average. 
Another reason for expecting considerably 
fewer cattle to go into feed lots this coming 
year is the fact that fewer cattle are now 
available for purchase as compared with a 
year earlier. As I will bring out more fully 
further on in this discussion, there are rather 
definite indications that the very largo 
slaughter of cattle and calves this year has 
resulted in a considerable reduction in cattle 
numbers, and much of the decrease has been 
In steers, heifers, and calves, the kind of 
cattle usually wanted for the feed lots 

Total meat output this year is Indicated 
to be about 23,000,000,000 pounds, or slightly 
more than last year, when price controls were 
In effect much of the time, and somewhat 
less than in 1044 and 1046, when require¬ 
ments for the war effort were very great. 
Meat production this year Included more 
beef than In the other years, but less pork, 
lamb, and mutton; and also less veal than 
in 1944 and 1945 The heavy weights of the 
hogs marketed kept pork output from being 
smaller than it otherwise would have been, 
and the light weights of the cattle slaugh¬ 
tered tended to hold down beef output. 

Slaughter supplies of livestock now in 
sight for next year indicate that meat pro¬ 
duction in 1048 probably will be around 21 6 
billion pounds, which would be a decrease 
of about 7 pci cent from this year’s level. 
Such a reduction would mean a decrease of 
about 10 pounds per person for our consum¬ 
ers, making the yearly per capita total about 
146 poundaas contrasted with the average cf 
156 pounds now indicated fer this year But 
it would be about 12 pounds more than the 


per capita average in the five prewar years of 
1037-41. 

The rise in hog prices in late 1046, fol¬ 
lowing the removal of price controls, resulted 
in a hog-com price ratio last winter much 
above average and hog producers increased 
the spring pig crop slightly over the previous 
year. Had the ratio continued above aver¬ 
age into the summer a very large increase 
in the number of sows farrowed this fall 
could have been expected, but the ratio 
dropped sharply after February when corn 
prices began to rise and by mid-June it was 
below average. Farmers in early June indi¬ 
cated that they planned to increase the fall 
pig crop about 0 percent, but because of the 
continued unfavorable ratio during the sum¬ 
mer it is doubtful if the increase will bo 
that large. The total supply of hogs for 
slaughter In the next 10 to 12 months, there¬ 
fore, is probably only about 2 percent larger 
than that of the past year, but since mar¬ 
ket weights wlil be considerably lighter we 
can expect less pork and lard 

Sheep numbers have been decreasing since 
the early part of 1942 but the rate of de¬ 
crease dropped off sharply this year because 
of fewer aged sheep going to slaughter The 
number of stock sheep in the country at the 
beginning of 1948 will bo the smallest in 
more than 80 years This means small lamb 
crops in prospect for several years, and also 
very small supplies of lamb and mutton for 
consumption 

Sheep numbers probably will begin to in¬ 
crease gradually, either next year or in 1949, 
but the total increase during the next few 
years is likely to be moderate, since in most 
areas sheep growers may find it difficult to 
compete with cattle raisers until wool prices 
become more favorable in relation to cattle 
prices In those areas where sheep herders 
arc required the increased wages that had to 
be paid during and since the war caused pro¬ 
duction costs to increase relatively more than 
lamb and wool prices. Tills caused sheepmen 
to reduce their flocks even though in many 
instances they were operating on lands bet¬ 
ter adapted to sheep than to cattle The long 
period of unusually favorable range condi¬ 
tions during the last decade also made it 
easier for cattlemen to compete with sheep 
growers in some of the areas where sheep nor¬ 
mally predominate. 

Because lewer feeder lambs are available 
this fall and also because there will be little 
winter wheat pasturage here in the South¬ 
west, the number of lambs fed for market 
this winter will be considerably smallci than 
in recent years, A decrease of 1,000,0^0 head 
from last year and of nearly 2,000,000 com¬ 
pared with 2 years ago appears to be a rea¬ 
sonable guess 

One of the phenomenal developments in 
1947 has been the high level of consumer de¬ 
mand for meats which was reflected In rising 
moat prices even though meat supplies for 
consumers were more abundant than at any 
time in the last three decades. This demand 
resulted from the high level of consumer in¬ 
come, which this year averaged nearly $1,200 
per person after payment of taxes, and was 
more than double the prewar figure of 1937- 
41. The retail value of the meat consumed 
this year averaged about $75 per person as 
compared with the prewar average of about 
$30. Except during the years when price con¬ 
trols on meats were In effect, the retail value 
of meat consumed has usually been equiva¬ 
lent to 6 or 6 percent of the total disposable 
income. But this year expenditures for meat 
in relation to Income were somewhat greater 
than average There are two possible expla¬ 
nations for this. One is that the lower in¬ 
come groups now probably receive a larger 
share of the total income than they did in 
prewar years, and thus are in position to 
spend, more for the Iiuury food products like 
meat. The other explanation is that becattce 
of their relative scarcity consumers have not 
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iMMi able to buy other goods which they de- 
■Ire, particularly the more durable goods, and 
In consequence they have been willing to ex¬ 
pend a larger proportion of their income for 
meat. When these other goods become more 
plentiful the demand for meat may weaken 
and be reflected in lower meat prices. 

The specialists who are engaged in analyz¬ 
ing business trends and the factors deter¬ 
mining the level of national income tell us 
that they do not see any developments in 
prospect which would cause the income level 
to decline in the flrst half of next year. 
A moderate decline might possibly occur In 
the latter half, but for the year as a whole 
the total income should be about as high 
as this year. Prices of livestock in 1948, 
therefore, may be expected to average as high 
as this year, and in view of the small mar¬ 
ketings in prospect they may be higher. 

In addition to the unusually strong de¬ 
mand for meat, another outstanding develop¬ 
ment this year was the very large movement 
of cattle and calves to slaughter. The total 
slaughter of these animals Is now Indicated 
to be about 36,000,000 head, unless there Is a 
marked reduction In the rate of slaughter 
during the remaining 6 weeks. This, of 
course, is possible since many producers may 
decide to postpone sales until the new year 
In order to avoid being In the higher Income- 
tax brackets. 

A total of 36,000,000 cattle and calvea 
Blaugthered this year would be in excess of 
the calf crop, which is expected to total less 
than 35.000X100 head. Allowing for the usual 
disappearance in the way of death losses, 
totaling on the average about three and one- 
half million head, and taking Into account 
the half million cattle normally Imported 
from Mexico and which are not available this 
year because of the foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreak in that coimtry. It becomes appar¬ 
ent that wo are likely to have four to five 
million fewer cattle and calves at the end 
of this year than were on hand at the be¬ 
ginning. We are now forecasting that the 
total number will be between seventy-six and 
seventy-seven million head, or about B.OOO,- 
OOO less than was estimated 3 years earlier, 
when numbers were at their all-time peak 
of eighty-five and one-half million. This 
means that during the last 3 years our 
slaughter and death losses of cattle and calves 
have exceeded our calf crops and Imports of 
cattle It means also that we cannot con¬ 
tinue In this way much longer without re¬ 
ducing our herds to a level which would be 
too low for the national good, and also to 
moke the most effective use of our grazing 
and forage resources. 

In order to prevent a further reduction In 
cattle numbers It would be necessary to re- 
< - - - .... crtlves in 

^ ■ '• abo'jit 5,000,- 

000 less than the slaughter Indicated for this 
year. In view of the current price level for 
cattle and the uncertainty In the minds of 
cattlemen as to how long these pi Ices will 
continue, I do not believe that slaughter will 
drop to 31,000.000 head next year, hence I 
expect a further reduction in cattle numbers 
In 1948. 

One cannot predict with certainly when 
the present decline in cattle numbers will 
end nor at what level It will halt. It will 
end only when cattlemen sell fewer cattle 
for slaughter than the number of calves 
raised. Our records show that when the 
yearly slaughter of cattle and calves exceeds 
about 88 to 90 percent of the yearly calf 
crop, cattle numbers decrease, and when it is 
less than this percentage they Increase, A 
change of approximately 2 25 points In this 
percentage ratio will result In 1 percent 
change In cattle numbers. If we have a 
slaughter of 36,000,000 cattle and calves this 
year It will be equivalent to about 103 per¬ 
cent of the calf crop expected this year. This 
indicates a reduction of 6 percent In cattle 


numbers by the end of the year, or about 
4,000,000 head, which is in agreement with 
other Indications that this reduction will 
occur. 

Since about 1880 cattle numbers have in¬ 
creased and decreased in fairly regular cycles, 
with about 16-year intervals between the 
low points. Most of the cyclical changes 
have been in numben of beef cattle rather 
than dairy stock. The latter have Increased 
gradually about in line with the growth in 
population. The reductions from the high 
points to the low points in total numbers 
in the four previous cycles have averaged 
about 17 percent, and in beef cattle about 2S 
percent. If the percentage decline from the 
peak level reached at the end of 1944 should 
be about average, it would establish the next 
low point at about 71,000,000 head for total 
cattle, or about fourteen and one-half mil¬ 
lion below the recent peak. The reduction 
In numbers In the downswing of the cycle 
from 1034 to 1936. which was shorteuecl by 
the Government drought emergency cattle 
buying program in 1934-35, was less than 
average. The decrease in the present down¬ 
swing may also be less than average, espe¬ 
cially if no serious adverse economic devel- 
opmonte occur In the next few years, which 
would be an incentive for more pronounced 
liquidation. I am inclined to believe that 
numbers at the low point will total about 
74,00J.000 head. 

The status of our breeding stock Is the most 
Important factor to consider in appraising 
the cattle situation at this time and for the 
years aliead because that is what will deter¬ 
mine the future trend of beef production. 
During 1045 and 1046, when cattle numbers 
were reduced nearly 5.600,000 head, there was 
very little change in the numbers of beef 
cows and heifers; most of the reduction be¬ 
ing in steers, calves, and milk stock This 
year the slaughter of cows and heifers, es¬ 
pecially the latter, has been unusually large, 
and this indicates a considerable reduction 
in the cattle breeding herd The slaughter 
of steers and calves also has been much 
larger than average, which means that our 
reserves of cattle for future marketing and 
herd replacement will show a marked de¬ 
crease. If cattle slaughter s to continue at 
a high rate next year it will be necessary to 
draw heavily on the breeding lierd which 
would further reduce breeding stock and re¬ 
tard expanding cattle production when pro¬ 
ducers are ready to begin Increasing numbers. 

In view of the increase of nearly 2,000,000 
people yearly in our population this present 
dow:sward trend In cattle numbers will result 
in a marked shortage of beef for consumption 
sometime during the early fifties and Is a 
factor that cattlemen should consider In 
making their plans With the usual Im¬ 
ports of a half million stockcr cattle from 
Mexico and 200.000 from Canada no longer 
available, the problem of maintaining beef 
production at the desired level becomes more 
difficult. The only alternative for expanding 
meat production lies in increasing hog pro¬ 
duction and this Is dependent on feed grain 
production. Decreased feed supplies this year 
will cause a reduction in the number of pigs 
raised next year—probably 5 to 10 percent— 
and this will result in smaller supplies of 
pork In 1949. It usually requires 2 to 4 years 
of good corn crops to get a large increase In 
hog production. Weather conditions during 
the next 2 or 3 years, therefore, will be the 
determining factor in our meat supplies In 
the early fifties 

In appraising the long-time trends In 
cattle production we need to consider the 
production capacity of our resources. In 
each of the previous cattle cycles, with one 
exception which resulted because of the 
severe drought of 1934. the peak In numbers 
was slightly higher than the previous peak. 
The proportion of cows in the beef cattle 
herd has increased considerably since the 
Hist World War and there has been a general 


tendency to market cattle at younger ages. 
This has resulted In increasing the yearly 
live-weight production per cow kept by 
around 15 percent. 

Another reason that it has been possible 
to increase cattle production since tbe flrst 
World War la that cattle have largely re¬ 
placed horses and mules in the utilization 
of our grazing and forage resources as these 
animals were replaced by tractors and other 
mechanical power. 

Since 1918 the numbers of work stock have 
decreased nearly 16,000,000 head This num¬ 
ber Is equivalent to about 19,000.000 cattle of 
all ages In terms of the grazing requirements 
to maintain them. The grass and hay 
formerly required to maintain large numbers 
of horses and mules is now tised largely In 
the production of beef. 

In determining our production capacity 
for the future one of our guides or measuring 
rods is the number of grozlng animals we 
have maintained In the past over the varied 
conditions that confronted producers. Con¬ 
verting our grazing animals—cattle, sheep, 
and work stock to a common denominator 
equivalent to one milk cow or one horse or 
mule and designated as a grazing unit, we 
find that since 1900 our total grazing units 
have ranged from a low of 74.000,000 to a 
maximum of 91,000,000 The latter figure was 
reached In 1918 and the low point occurred 
In 1028 In 1944 the total was nearly 89,- 
000.000 At the beginning of this year it was 
81,000,000 and at the beginning of next year 
it probably will be about seventy-six or 
seventy-seven million If we assume that the 
maximum units ever recorded for each State 
to be our maximum production capacity the 
total Is slightly more than 93,000,000 units. 
If we assume also that some of the States 
like those In the South could maintain more 
livestock without difficulty we probably could 
increase the maximum to 95.000,000 units. 
In view of the possibility of drought recur¬ 
rence at intervals this maximum probably 
could not be maintained with safety unless 
the carrying capacity of our ranges and pas¬ 
tures Is Increased by better methods of man¬ 
agement and the use of higher yielding 
grasses and forage crops. 

With a further reduction In numbers of 
horses and mules In prospect, cattle could be 
increased to replace them and a total cattle 
herd of at least 85,000,000 could be main¬ 
tained with safety over the long period under 
average weather conditions In view of the 
present downward trend in numbers It will be 
several years before this maximum level will 
be reached. 


Thank God for Congest 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28,1947 

Mr. ENOEL of Michigan. Mr Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following ex¬ 
cerpt from a radio broadcast over Mutual 
Broadcasting System by Commentator 
Albert L. Warner on November 27,1947: 

This being Thanksgiving Day, columnists 
and editorial writers and Just plain citizens 
ore full of things for which to give thanks' 
Freedom and peace (such as it is) and pros¬ 
perity and the opportunity to help less fortu¬ 
nate people 

But I doubt if anybody has mentioned 
Congress. Congress Is too often on object 
of lambasting or of barbed humor. But our 
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National Legislature is a local point of our 
freedom and our democracy. The over¬ 
whelming proportion of our legislators are 
industrious, honest men, proud to represent 
their people, and intent on listening to their 
own good consciences and to what they con¬ 
ceive to he the wishes of their constituents. 

Some critics may not like the political or 
economic complexion of Congress. But the 
people made it—and they can change it. 

Often on any given legislative problem it 
is difflcult to get the facts. Facts come 
piecemeal or lie hidden, and sometimes, like 
opinions, they clash. But most Congressmen 
keep digging 

As facts are brought to light and opinions 
form into policy, those legislators carry out 
the processes of democracy, not too swiftly 
perhaps, but not with steps too doddering. 

It may not bo amiss to put in a word of 
thanks for our democratic institution— 
Congress. 


Politics in Statesmen’s Clothing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

OF MXNNS20TA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
for November 23, 1947: 

POLITICS IN STATESMEN'S CLOTHINa 

It was expected that President Truman 
would ask Congress to take some action on 
an anti-inflation program for the United 
States along with his request for more relief 
for Europe 

The President's council of economic ad¬ 
visers had recommended some such measures. 
Most Republicans were ready to go along with 
them 

These measures were: 

Restoration of controls over consumer 
credit—the time-payment plans that offer 
merchandise at a dollar down and a dollar 
a week 

Authority to Increase the reserve require¬ 
ments of Federal Reserve System banks 

Power to allocate some scarce materials 
among manufacturers in this country. 

Extension of the export controls. 

Authority for the Government to set mar¬ 
gins—the down payments—in commodity 
markets 

The President, however, decided to throw 
the book at the Republican Congress He 
requested not only these powers and actions, 
on which he could have expected approval, 
but he dragged out many of the old. dis¬ 
credited ideas on how to control inflation 
and asked reenactment of them. 

Why? 

The President must have known Congress 
would not approve such measures. He must 
have known it unless he has far less imder- 
standlng of the reactions of the people and 
the Congress than it would be natural to 
assume any President must have. 

It was only a short while after he himself 
had said that any sort of controls produced 
the police state that he was before Congress 
asking for such controls. 

The only logical explanation of the Presi¬ 
dent’s requests, therefore, is that he was try¬ 
ing to set the stage for himself in the Presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1946, He was using a 
serious situation, both as regards our foreign 
policy and our domestic economy, to his per¬ 
sonal political advantage. 


He and his advisers apparently thought 
they would embarrass the Republican Party 
by this tactic. If Congress adopted the 
sweeping powers and proposals, Truman and 
his party would take the credit If Congress 
declined to go along. Truman and the Demo¬ 
crats would say high prices were the fault 
of that failure to cooperate with the Presi¬ 
dent. He was trying to play a heads-I-win, 
talls-you-lose game. 

If such was the President's intention, he 
did not reckon with the statesmanship that 
is evident in Congress The pressures upon 
our domestic economy, about which the 
President expresced such concern In his mes¬ 
sage. can bo reduced in other ways than 
through regimentation and controls. 

Already the report of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has recommended that 
some of the funds to be mkde available to 
Europe be left face of restrictions that they 
must be spent in the United States That 
will lessen the pressure here somewhat 

Congress also can arrange for more orderly 
movement of commodities to Europe to pre¬ 
vent bidding up of prices by the present com¬ 
petitive methods Finally, Congress could 
whittle down Federal spending oven more 
here at home and thus reduce even more the 
inflationary pressures 

The responsibility for keeping Inflation in 
check and a sufficient flow of relief to Europe 
rests almost entirely with Congress. It is less 
likely to be Influenced by political considera¬ 
tion there than elsewhere in Washington. 


AntiljBch Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT J.TWYMAN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28,1947 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith, an editorial from the Roches¬ 
ter (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 
of Monday, November 24, which com¬ 
ments upon the bill Introduced by Repre¬ 
sentative Kenneth B. Keating for the 
purpose of protecting persons from mob 
violence and lynching. You will note 
the favorable reference to the provisions 
made in Mr. Keating’s bill, providing for 
the manner of furnishing funds for the 
payment to victims and next of kin. 

SHOULD EE SUPPOIITED 

Every effort to make the crime of lynching 
punishable by law is sure to win substantial 
backing in a majority of the States. The 
fact that many such efforts have failed, owing 
to unyielding oppcsltlon in the South, does 
not discourage new attempts to get this 
much-needed type of legislation through 
Congress. 

Representative Kenneth B. Keating, of 
Rochester, is the author of the latest bUI to 
force this matter on the conscience of the 
country Ho proposes a maximum flne of 
$10,000 or a maximum prison sentence of 20 
years, or both, for any person convicted of 
participating in a lynching; a flne of $5,000 or 
5 years imprisonment for officials who will¬ 
fully fall to protect persons In their custody 
from mob violence. 

He proposes furthermore that victims of 
mobs or their next of kin be entitled to re¬ 
cover $2,000 to $10,000 In court, to be paid 
out of the Federal Treasury and charged back 
against gront-ln-aid to the State in which 
the offense occurred. 


These are reasonable provisions which, If 
enforced, should put a heavy hand on lynch¬ 
ers and those who wink at this crime. The 
bill has been referred to the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee, which has other antilynch Ing pro¬ 
posals before it. We hope it is reported out 
and that Congress has opportunity to debate 
It. We cannot have too much confidence, 
of course, that it would be able to get through 
the Southern bloc in the Senate, which has 
killed more than one antilynching measure 
In past years. 

Yet sentiment, oven in the South, is hard¬ 
ening toward lynching as the fiendish crime 
It is. Although there are laws enough to 
punish perpetrators if vigorously applied, a 
blanket Federal law putting enforcement 
squarely up to the States would he a great 
advance step. It would be a demonstration 
to the world that as a nation we mean busi¬ 
ness in outlawing this survival of barbarism. 


Monsignor Sheen Says Food Alone Will 
Not Halt Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, on yes¬ 
terday it was my privilege to attend the 
annual Pan-American Thanksgiving 
services at St. Patrick’s Church in Wash¬ 
ington. and under authority granted to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I wish 
to submit a newspaper article quoting 
from the sermon delivered by Rt Rev. 
Msgr. Pulton J. Sheen, noted Catholic 
lecturer, and which services were attend¬ 
ed by notables from our Latin-American 
neighbors and high-ranking public offi¬ 
cials. The newspaper article submitted 
is as follows: 

Monsignob Sheen Bats Food Alone Won't 
Halt Beds 

All the food in the world will not stop Eu¬ 
rope from going Red, the Rt Rev. Msgr Ful¬ 
ton J Sheen, noted Catholic lecturer, said 
yesterday at St. Patrick's Church in a Thanks¬ 
giving sermon predicting Latin-Amerlcan 
countries will demand revamping of the 
United Nations to assure world peace 

"Pood may relieve conditions of commu¬ 
nism, but it will not remove the cause," said 
Monsignor Sheen. "All the food in the world 
will not prevent Europe from going com¬ 
munistic." He spoke at the traditional Pan- 
American Ihai.lL'giving Mass 

WE BEAR WORLD CROSS 

"The United States—in these times—^hos 
been conscripted to serve, feed, and clothe 
a weak and weary world Without knowing 
it, the American people are carrying the 
very cross of Christ 

"Tlicy arc in the some situation as Simon 
of Cyrene who, in spite of his protests, was 
forced by Roman soldiers to hear the cross 
of bleeding Christ to Calvary. 

"Before ho knew It, the beam was on 
Simon's back as ho became the sullen car¬ 
rier of another’s cross—the Innocent sharer 
in another's crime. How far Simon walked 
without a change of heart we do not know— 
but Simon became a Christian. 

"Until the San Francisco Conference, 
North American peoples had a similar out¬ 
look. But at that conference the chairman, 
representing the United States, decided not 
to open sessions with a prayer lest such a 
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suppliofttlon be oflenalve to some delegatee. 
As a result, tbis eountry Is being foroed Into 
a position where it Is trying to support 
religion by not offending antireligious forces. 

*'But we are beginning to see that dafenae 
of Europe Is synonymous with defense of 
Christian values.” 

Here Monslgnor Sheen explained that 
many who had commonly regarded the 
Christianity of Latin-Amerioan countries as 
a kind of accidental appendage to their 
civilization now find themselves drawn into 
even closer bonds with their neighbors to 
the south. 

nUEDXCTS CBAMOES IM T7N 

"As Simon, I repeat,** he said, "we do not 
know yet whose cross are we carrying, but 
we are carrying a cross and that, alone, 
makes a people noble 

"The smaller nations of the world—in¬ 
cluding our neighbors—must by the nature 
of their case rely upon law (for peace) and 
not upon great armies and air forces. 

"Among them are the Pan-American na¬ 
tions which (like the United States) are un¬ 
consciously drawn into a defense of Christian 
values and they will seek reorganization of 
the United Nations in order to give suprem¬ 
acy to law over power " 

He suggested that the General Assembly 
be put at the top as the major legislative 
and judicial body of the UN and that the 
Security Council be made subordinate to it 
as an executive branch whose responsibility 
It would be to cnfoice decisions of the As¬ 
sembly 

He also outlined the following five-point 
program for world peace 

1. Development of the brotherhood of man 

2 Recognition of man as a theological 
creature 

3. Work for conversion of non-Chrlstlan 
countries to Christianity. 

4 Give law supiemacy over power by turn¬ 
ing the UN upside down. 

6. Discard materialism and adopt the 
practice of penance. 

DIPLOMATS IN AXTOIKNCE 

It was a great throng of worshipers who 
heard Monslgnor Sheen speak, embracing 
many of the highest representatives in Amer¬ 
ica of several foreign nations as well as out¬ 
standing American laymen and ofllclala. 

Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Clcognanl, 
apostolic delegate to the United States, pon¬ 
tificated the Mass The Most Reverend John 
M. McNamara, administrator of the archdio¬ 
ceses of Washington and Baltimore, presided 

The Reverend Gilbert Hahn was deacon of 
the mass, the Reverend Lawrence J McQlone 
subdeacon, and the Very Reverend Bernard 
E. Ranslng assistant priest. Deacons of honor 
Included the Very Reverend Francis J Con¬ 
nell and the Reverend Joseph T Kennedy 
Masters of ceremonies were the Reverend 
Wal+sr J. Schmitz and the Reverend E Robert 
Arthur. 


The Ballot Box 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALirORMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. November 2S, 1947 

Mr. McDONOUOH. Mr. Speaker, we 
as elected officials and servants of the 
people should never forget the conclusive, 
decisive, and powerful effect of the ballot 
box which is the instrument by which all 
great issues and questions, and the elec¬ 
tion of men to public office is determined. 


I submit herewith a short poem from 
the November issue of the Family Circle 
which should serve as a reminder of its 
powerful effect, especially in the United 
States where freedom of choice by the 
ballot must always be guarded against 
encroachment. 

A weapon that comes down ae still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod. 

But executes a freeman's will. 

As lightning works the will of God. 

And from Its force nor door nor locks 
Can shield you—*t is the. ballot box 
—John Pierpont 


Wkat New Orleans Hat Done for the 
Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

or LOtnsxAMA 

''in the house op representatives 

Friday, November 28,1947 

Ml*. H^ERT. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
qu€.‘?t for permission to extend my re¬ 
marks may appear rather unusual be¬ 
cause of the nature of the contents of 
the article which I have asked permis¬ 
sion to bring to the attention of the Con¬ 
gress. 

It is an article by John Lester, who 
conducts the column Lagnlappe in the 
New Orleans Item. Mr Lester, I believe, 
is one of the most promising young news¬ 
paper columnists in this country and a 
distinct credit to the newspaper to which 
he contributes. 

Mr. Lester recently wrote a column re¬ 
lating to the Negroes in the city of New 
Orleans. I read it with more than pass¬ 
ing interest because it carried a message 
which should—but of course will not— 
strike a resounding note in those who 
prate so much about their concern for 
the advancement of the Negro. 

Mr. Lester’s presentation of what New 
Orleans has done for the Negro and his 
advancement is fuither testimony of the 
responsibility which the South has ac¬ 
cepted to the members of this race It is 
significant that these contributions have 
been made by southern people in a 
Southern State and a southern city with¬ 
out such phony measures as so-called 
fair employment practice acts, hate¬ 
generating antilynch laws, hypocritical 
anti-poll-tax legislation, and other in¬ 
numerable suggestions which come from 
those who, while shouting from the 
housetops their desire to assist the Negro, 
are contributing endless harm to his real 
advancement 

The South knows Its Negro and knows 
Its Negro problem and is well capable of 
handling the problem without outside 
interference or misdirected proposals 
from those who would use the Negro as 
a political tool instead of aiding him as 
a human being with a rightful place in 
the world in which we live. 

Those of us who are truly sympathetic 
to the Negro as a human being and desire 
to see him advance, are much concerned 
about the false propaganda and delib¬ 


erate slander upon the South in connec¬ 
tion with the race problem. The Negro 
cannot be helped by continually fanning 
the flames of hate and prejudice; the 
Negro cannot be helped by undesirable 
arbitrary laws which demand certain 
conduct on the parts of individuals 

I cite Mr. Lester's column as an exam¬ 
ple of what the Negro can do under the 
kind, understanding guidance of a pa¬ 
ternal South which Is able to cope with a 
problem if given the opportunity with¬ 
out outside interference 

The cry goes up daily about Negro 
minorities. The real danger is the at¬ 
tempt of the radical, self-seeking Negio 
minority beyond the Mason and Dixon's 
line trying to rule the top-heavy Negro 
majority of the South which is being 
helped and assisted every day in an oi- 
dcrly, understanding, and logical manner 
to become a more enlightened race. 

Some of the statements in Mr Lester’s 
column will undoubtedly come as a sur¬ 
prise to many of you To those of you 
who know and under.stand the South it 
will be the bringing to light of an old 
story. 

Mr. Lester’s column: 

NXGROES BIGGEST NEW OBLEANS RACE CROITP 

There are about 15,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States, about 860,000 in Louisiana, and 
about 180,000 In New Orleans This last 
figure represents the combined total of some 
43,000 families It also means that Negroes 
form the largest single racial group in Now 
Orleans and make it the first city In the South 
and the sixth city in the Nation as far as 
Negro population is concerned About 18 
percent of New Orleans Negroes own their 
own homes About 15,000 own automobiles 
They spend on the average of 27 percent of 
their Income for food, but have a total buy¬ 
ing power estimated at well over 81.000.000 
a week New Orleans has over 800 Negio 
owned and/or operated businesses (women 
play A tremendous part in business here) and 
is the second city in America in that regard 
Largest business ot all is life Insurance, and 
the New Orleans Negro 16 companit' 

here, doing an aggregate business of about 
86,000,000 a year. Local 1419, a longshore¬ 
men's union. Is not only the largest all- 
Negro local in the world, but the rlche.st ns 
well, with over 8760.000 In the bank Theie 
are 6 Negro theaters In New Orleans, and 
one of them. The Palace, is the lai'gest in the 
United States There aic 5 Negro beauty 
schools in New Orleans, more than in anv 
other city In America There are also 15 
hotels and 13 drugstores, 2 more “firsts in the 
Nation” lor New Orleans Negroes. There are 
25 taxicab companies, with a total of over 400 
cabs In operation; 2 libraries, 2 bishops, 2 
artists, 1 architect, a fight promoter, 6 au¬ 
thors, 47 doctors. 12 dentists, 2 lawyers, 8 
printers, 1 privately endowed hospital, 2 ol 
the finest Negro night clubs (in addition to 
others, of course) In the country, 60 groceiv 
stores. 46 schools with a total of 652 teachers 
Two business schools and two colleges, and 
of these latter, Xnvlei Is the only Catholic 
Negro college In the Nation The largest 
Negro Catholic church In America is Corpus 
Christ!, here in New Orleans In all. however 
New Orleans Negroes have a total of moie 
than 475 chuiches. the majority of them 
Baptist 

Like his brothers and sisters everywhcie 
the New Orleans Negro has a strong stium 
of nature worship in his blood, which ac¬ 
counts for his rich emotionalism, and, prob¬ 
ably, for the fact that there are more than 
twice as many Negro clergymen In New Or¬ 
leans as there are whiles, In proportion to 
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the population. (It probably also accounts 
for the fact that Negro folklore Is one of 
the largest and most varied bodies of lore 
In New Orleans today.) New Orleans sup¬ 
plies more Negro clerical workers to the 
Nation than any other American city. New 
Orleans is the only major city In the deep 
south In which the percentage of Negroes In 
the total population has Increased In the 
last 46 years. Illiteracy among New Orleans 
Negroes Is down from 05 percent during the 
war between the States to less than 15 per¬ 
cent today. By nature. New Orleans Negroes 
are agriculturists but, today, most wage 
earners among them are connected cither 
directly or indirectly with business or In¬ 
dustry. By nature, too, the Negro is a vege¬ 
tarian. Average age of Negro businessmen in 
New Orleans Is 42 years The greater ma¬ 
jority of their customers buy for cash with, 
possibly, the single exception of one item 
furniture 

In the field of music, New Orleans Negroes 
are among the greatest creators and In¬ 
terpreters of Ja 2 iz of all time, Louie Arm¬ 
strong is the undisputed "daddy of ’em all" 
but there's also Zutty Singleton. “Buddy" 
Bolden, "King" Oliver, Sidney Bechet, Al¬ 
phonse Picou, A J Piron, and Clarence 
"Basin Street" Williams, and the list could 
go on. In another generation. New Orleans 
Negroes were famous all over the world for 
their excellence and artistry in working with 
wood and iron. Currently famous all over 
the world Is the character of King Zulu 
and the Negro’s other contributions to Mardi 
Oras are likewise notable (The ancestors of 
New Orleans Negroes originally came from 
Africa, from an area as large as the whole 
continent of Europe, and the first of them 
hit American shores In 1619 ) Present-day 
Negroes here have a club, one of the most 
famous In the city, called The Hundred 
Dollars A Week Club, for anyone making 
that figure or more each week The average 
wage of New Orleans Negroes, by the way, 
Is one of the highest In the United States. 
Probably the oddest fact concerning the New 
Orleans Negro, however. Is that the Emanci¬ 
pation Proclamation didn’t include this city 
at all, due to a technicality, even though It 
freed about 4,000,000 slaves elsewhere in the 
Nation. 


Shareholders in the World’s Greatest 
Business—Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CABOLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on No¬ 
vember 4 last It was my privilege to 
speak before the Business and Profes¬ 
sional Woman’s Club at the Cleveland 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., and over radio 
station WORD. 

Under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record I enclose a copy of my speech: 

It is Indeed a great honor to be thus in¬ 
vited to speak to the business and profes¬ 
sional women of Spartanburg on the tre¬ 
mendously Important subject of shareholders 
In the world’s greatest business—peace. 

The term "shareholder” is a familiar one to 
you ladles who, no doubt, dally have business 
contacts with shareholders. I should, how¬ 
ever, clarify my reference to the term "the 
world’s greatest business—peace " 

All of you are citizens of the United States. 
The United States is constantly referred to 
as a democracy or as a republic. Now Just 
what do we mean by these words? Mr. Web¬ 


ster defines democracy as government by the 
people—a form of government In which the 
supreme power is retained by the people and 
exercised either directly as In an absolute or 
pure democracy, or Indirectly, as In a repre¬ 
sentative democracy, through a system of 
representation and delegated authority peri¬ 
odically renewed. His definition of a republic 
Is a state In which the sovereign power re¬ 
sides in a certain body of the people, the 
electorate, and is exercised by representa¬ 
tives elected by. and In theory at least re¬ 
sponsible to, them. Thus we see that we, 
as citizens of a. representative democracy or 
republic, hold the supreme power of the 
country In our hands Such powers as our 
National, State, or local governments have 
are those which we have seen fit to delegate 
to them. The tenth amendment to the 
Constitution, a part of the Bill of Rights, 
states specifically that: "The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con¬ 
stitution. nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people 

That the National Government operates in 
the category of big business Is evident from 
the fact that the annual budgets run Into 
billions of dollars The budget expenditures 
for the year which ended last July reached 
more than $42,000,000,000 and this repre¬ 
sented a considerable decrease from the war 
years The National public debt in 1946 
amounted to nearly $2,000 for every man, 
woman, and child In the United States. In 
the some year national receipts amounted to 
$305 for each person while expenditures by 
the Federal Government averaged $461 for 
each individual in the population These 
figures are based on Treasury leports and 
the Bureau of the Census estimates of popu¬ 
lation 

In view of these facts It Is apparent that 
we all are shareholders in our Government, 
and that the United States Government falls 
In the category of a big bu.slnese Our Gov¬ 
ernment’s concern with peace has been pub¬ 
licly expressed, on many occasions, by our 
President and other statesmen A few weeks 
ago President Truman, speaking at the Inter- 
American Defense Conference in Brazil, de¬ 
clared "The fundamental basis of the policy 
of the United States Is for permanent world 
peace ” All our efforts in the United Nations 
and In other International organizations 
have been directed toward the goal of an 
enduring peace It Is Inconceivable to me— 
as I am sure It Is to you—that we should 
for a single moment consider the desirability 
of anything other than peace 

But if we are to preserve even the rather 
shaky peace which we now enjoy, we must 
all exert ourselves It Is regrettable that in 
the past the United States has gained the 
reputation of winning the war but losing 
the peace Whether or not this Is true, we 
cannot afford to let It happen now The 
cost has been too great In lives lost or shat¬ 
tered, in populations uprooted and driven 
from their homes. In the destruction and 
devastation of wide areas of the globe. Let’s 
examine the figures for the number of per¬ 
sons who were killed or who died as a re¬ 
sult of the two great World Wars of this 
century. According to the War Department, 
more than eight and one-half million people 
died as a direct result of the First World 
War. More than twenty-one million were 
wounded, nearly four million were listed as 
prisoners or missing. Of the United States 
troops, 126,000 were killed or died; more 
than 234,000 were wounded; and 4,500 were 
taken prisoner or were missing The casu¬ 
alties of World War II are even more stag¬ 
gering Total casualties, including killed, 
missing, and wounded members of both the 
civilian and military populations, amounted 
to more than 45,000,000. The United States, 
which had no civilian casualties resulting 
directly from enemy action os of June 30. 
1946, had suffered a total of 1,135,064 dead, 
wounded, and missing. Three thousand four 


hundred and twenty-three South Carolin¬ 
ians were killed In action, died of wounds, or 
of other non-battle-lnduced causes In the 
Army alone. Certainly this was a terrific 
price to pay. 

In addition to the cost in lives, the cost 
In dollars of the wars In which the United 
States has participated has been little short 
of stupendous Only within the past year 
or two has the last ^nsloner of the War of 
1812 been removed from the Government 
pay roll. Not only do we have to pay for 
the guns and the ammunition and all the 
supplies for our troops while they are en¬ 
gaged In the war, but we also have to pay 
what are called the continuing costs These 
costs Include pensions, care of veterans, in¬ 
terest on war debts, and so on. The con¬ 
tinuing costs are much greater than the 
expenses Incurred for strictly military pur¬ 
poses. For Instance, the Spanish-Amertcan 
War cost us $582,000,000 In military expendi¬ 
tures but almost $3,500,000,000 in continuing 
costs up to June 30, 1948. During 1945 the 
continuing costs of the Spanish-American 
War amounted to $143,000,000 and were still 
rising. World War I so far has cost us $74,- 
000,000.000, and in 1946 alone cost us $312,- 
000,000. The continuing coats of World War 
II have only begun, but already the total 
cost of that war has risen to nearly $400,- 
000.000,000 Now this money doesn’t appear 
miraculously in the coffers of the Treasury 
Department Much of it gets to the Treas¬ 
ury through the collector of Internal reve¬ 
nue Ai^d where does the collector of in¬ 
ternal revenue get it’ That’s right from you 
and me, from the taxpayers of the country 
A great part of each tax dollar collected goes 
to pay for the wars in which we have been 
Involved I don’t mean to say that we 
should have stayed on the sidelines On 
the contrary. It was absolutely essential that 
we enter the conflicts and so save our dem¬ 
ocratic form of government, I do want to 
point out how much it has cost us and to 
emphasize the fart that we cannot, we must 
not, permit another war For should such 
a war ever start, it is more than likely that 
we would suffer greater casualties than ever 
before In the atomic age we cannot hope 
to escape great destruction In our cities and 
production areas Wnat the dollar costs 
would be cannot even be imagined 

Our Industrial production has surpassed 
that of of any other country in the world 
During the war the tools of death and de¬ 
struction rolled from our factories In a great 
flood. Energetic measures were taken to 
boost production. Naturally a period of re¬ 
conversion of the factories to peacetime pro¬ 
duction was necessary. At the present time, 
production Is reaching new heights and our 
national Income Is soaring It Is up to us 
to see that this Increased national Income Is 
put to the proper use. If we spend as much 
time, with the same enthusiasm, working for 
peace as we did working for war, we shall soon 
have a better world In which to live and rear 
our children Just think of what we could 
do with the $74,000,000,000 which World War 
I has already cost us. Think of the cam¬ 
paign for peace we could put on with such 
a sum—or even with only a tiny part of such 
a sum. Think of what we could do to banish 
Ignorance, alleviate pain, and bring comfort 
and happiness to the world. And remember 
that It Is up to you, the shareholders In the 
business of government, to say what shall be 
done 

Scarcely has the advance guard of our 
honored dead reached their native shores for 
permanent burial before heavy threatening 
clouds of another war engulf the troubled 
world. 

There are many problems to which we 
must soon find a solution If we are to main¬ 
tain the peace In this uneasy world. Perhaps 
the most pressing problem is that of the 
relations between Russia and the United 
States Every day the newspapers carry 
some new story of conflict between the two 
greatest nations in the world today. Per- 
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hap* It to not surprising that there should be 
Motion between our two countries. The 
form of government maintained by the 
Soviets, and advocated by them for all other 
countries, to very different from that which 
we believe to be good and desirable. They 
believe in a strong central government; we 
believe In limiting the power of our Central 
or National Government. 

The Soviets believe in control of all forms 
of business by the Government; we Ameri¬ 
cans believe In what we call free enterprise, 
with as little Government control as possible. 
Our entire history and cultural backgrounds 
are different. It Is not to be wondered at 
that our way of thinking on various world 
problems is seldom the same. But it to the 
methods of settling those diffeipnces that 
wre cause for alarm We have tried the pol¬ 
icy of Bitting down at the conference table 
and attempting to arrive at mutually satis¬ 
factory decisions. So far this method has 
been unsatisfactory, due to the consistent 
Russian refiisal to make concessions. It Is 
hard to escape the conclusion that the Com¬ 
munists are convinced that a third world 
war to inevitable Stalin himself wrote. “It 
to inconceivable that the Soviet Republic 
should continue to exist interminably side 
by side with Imperialist states. Ultimately 
one or another must conquer " Recently he 
has expressed himself in a more pacific vein, 
but many competent persons believe that his 
earlier statement represents his true belief. 
Certainly there Is evidence to support the 
theory that Russia to preparing for a third 
world war by attempting to gain domination 
of Europe and Asia, and by Infiltrating and 
weakening all coimtries, such as our own, 
which cannot be brought under Communist 
control 

Thus it may be that, abhorrent thoush the 
Idea is, we shall have to face again acute 
conflict In this era Most assuredly, we shall 
avoid it if we can, but not at the cost of 
abandoning our American way of life As 
terrible as the thought of an atomic war may 
be, more terrible is the thought of a Russian 
Communist dominated world In spite of 
our desire for peace, we, must remain realis¬ 
tic It is dangerous to become too vocally 
strong while remaining physically weak It 
to essential that our military forces be main¬ 
tained at a strength sufficient to safeguard 
our national security Although the United 
States is the richest and most powerful Na¬ 
tion In the world today, we have come to be 
too weak militarily since the end of the war 
We must not allow that situation to go 
unremedled 

These are but two aspects of this great 
problem which now faces all of us—namely, 
how to keep the peace But there are many 
other questions to be answered, all of which 
deal directly or indirectly with the peace 
Shall we aid Europe this winter? If so, how 
much, and under what conditions? And 
there are a host of problems before the 
United Nations What shall be done about 
Palestine? Or Korea? What policies are to 
be carried out in regard to the Balkans? I 
shall not dwell on these at this time I 
merely offer them as illustrations of some 
of the world problems now facing us 

And what, you ask, can you as Individuals 
or In groups such as this club do about it? 
Let us return to the analogy of the citizen 
as a shareholder In the business of govern¬ 
ment. At certain regular Intervals, usually 
once a year, the shareholders of a business 
meet and choose a hoaid of directors for that 
business Similarly, the citizen-shareholder 
goes to the polls at regular intervals, every 
9 years, and chooses his representative In the 
Ckmgress. Now the shareholder in a business 
would not vole for a director who advocated 
a policy which would lead the company to 
bankruptcy or would lose the company cus¬ 
tomers. Nor should the citizen vote for a 
candidate for Congress who advocates the 
wrong policy for the National Government. 
But In order to know whether the policy is 
right or wrong, you have to know what the 


issue Is and what the result of the policy 
would be The most Important thing that 
you can do, then, is to educate yourself on 
the problems of peace. When you have 
studied the matter, talk it over with yoiur 
friends. Let your Congressman know what 
you are thinking. Let him know whether 
you approve or disapprove of the way he is 
handling yow business. 

It Is good to know that you ladles are con¬ 
cerned, as you are. about public affairs. Na¬ 
ture has been kind to women The mind of 
a woman to. In many respects, keener than 
the mind of a man. The mortality table re¬ 
veals the fact that the average length of life 
for woman to some 3 years longer than that 
of man. The ravages of war have further 
depleted the ranks of men. Women now 
greatly outnunjiber the men all over the 
world. With the enfranchisement of women, 
particularly In our own great country, you 
are now more powerful than men Great 
responalbllitles are yours May you con¬ 
tinue to strive for permanent and lasting 
peace. 

There la much hard work ahead for all of 
us if we are to succeed in our avowed goal of 
a permanent world peace. All of us must 
help. There will be many disappointments 
along the way and at times we will be dis¬ 
couraged. Bui If we persevere we may see 
the day for which the poet Tennyson 
longed— 

“• • • when shall all men’s good 

Be each man's rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land.’’ 


Oar Wantng Air Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» November 28, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 appeared on the floor of the House 
this noon to call to the attention of the 
Congress the fact that on November 24. 
1947,1 had introduced H. R 4566 to pro¬ 
vide an appropriation of $430,000,000 for 
the United States Army Air Forces and 
$250,000,000 for the United States Naval 
Air Forces, stating that I had promised 
my constituents when I was first elected 
to Congress that if I could prevent such a 
catastrophe our country would never be 
caught unprepared as we have been in 
the last two World Wars, and that since 
our Air Force has disintegrated to a 
point where it is Inadequate for the de¬ 
fense of our country, it was my opinion, 
that we should immediately provide suf¬ 
ficient funds for this Important branch 
of the services to furnish additional air¬ 
craft and technical equipment to build it 
to a point where it would at least be 
potent enough to protect and defend our 
Nation for we all know that in this 
atomic age, air protection is the only 
possible defense that any nation could 
have against this type of attack. The 
responsibility is the responsibility of the 
Congress, and I have introduced the 
legislation to rebuild, if only in part, our 
air power and a'lr defense. I have per¬ 
formed my duty and my promise to my 
country and my people. I hope that the 
Congress will give favorable considera¬ 
tion at once to this important legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, In support of my position 
I include an editorial from the Washing¬ 


ton Post, of even date, entitled, ‘’Our 
Waning Air Strength," and I respectfully 
request that the same be Included to¬ 
gether with my remarks. 

The editorial Is as follows: 

out WANINQ AIR BTRSNGTH 

As Secretary of the Department of the Ali 
Force, W Stuart Symington has Just revealed 
figures disturbing enough to demand the 
promptest possible action In the world as 
it to. until there to a peace worthy of the 
name, the United States will be taking h 
reckless gamble unless all elements in its 
security establishment are maintained in n 
state of readiness adequate for any emer¬ 
gency But the moat important ot tlicst 
elements—our strength In the sky—to wan¬ 
ing progressively for want of sufBclent con¬ 
gressional appropriations Mr. Symington 
has made that much very clear. 

The central fact in the situation lb this 
That In keeping with the State Department’s 
estimate of international trends the United 
States Air Force, under General Spaatz, has 
determined what sliould be the minimum 
strength of our military aviation at this 
time The minimum calls for 65 groups ol 
planes of every type by January i. It cal lb 
further, for an expansion in the following 12 
months to a total of 70 groups made up oi 
6.869 planes In the Regular U6AF. plus 27 
groups with 3,212 planes in the Air National 
Guard. Above all, as of the present moment 
It calls for the placement of at least 630 ol 
our heaviest bombers (B-29's and the biggei 
ones in production) at strategic bases 
throughout the world, with 604 of these in 
constant readiness for immediate action 

If we had this kind of strength in being 
or in near-future prospect, there would be 
reason to feel confident, not merely in oui 
own security, but also in the ability ot 
such a force to serve the peace of the 
world as a check against any major ag¬ 
gression anywhere Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, as Mr Symington has emphasized to 
the President's Air Policy Commission, Gen¬ 
eral Bpaatz’s figures are largely things (jI 
paper—a picture of what ought to be In ex¬ 
istence, but actually is not Thiis, although 
the U8AF is able now to supply 66 groups b\ 
drawing on planes from reserve stocks, tht* 
prospect to that by the end of next year it 
will have only about 40 groups, or little more 
than half of the 70 regarded as essential to 
meet our minimum security requirements 

The fundamental reason cited for thi'; 
prospective decline to that the current level 
of appropriations to simply too low for thr 
maintenance of the rock-b(Jttom amount 
of strength the USAP must have if Its 
preparedness is to be kept In line with th^ 
State Depai tznent’s assessment of the in¬ 
ternational Eltuntlon General Spaatz and 
Mr. Symington have made this point most 
persuasively If they are as right as the\ 
seem. Congress should lose no time In adopt¬ 
ing corrective measures Certainly, when 
it comes to national security, we can pinch 
pennies only at the risk of impcnling oui- 
selves and free lands everywhere. 


Radio Report to the People by Hon. W 
Lee O’Daniel, of Texas 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 1 HcQislative day of 
Monday. November 24), 1947 
Mr. O’DANIEL Mr. President. I ask 
unanimou.s consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record a report to the 
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people made by me while In Texas dur¬ 
ing the time Congress was not in session 
earlier in the year. 

My report was made in five radio 
speeches, and I ask that the first speech 
be printed in the Record of today, and 
that the other four be printed in order, 
one on each of the 4 days when the Sen¬ 
ate may be in session following today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

REPOST TO THE PEOPLE—^PART 1 
(Radio address by United States Senator W 

Lee O'Daniel, radio station WBAP-TQN, 

Foit Worth, Tex , August 4, 1947) 

How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, and 
hello there, boj^s and girls This Is your 
United States Senator W Lee O'Daniel, Dem¬ 
ocrat. of Texas, speaking to you on the Texas 
Quality Network from the studios of WBAP 
820 In my old home town of Fort Worth. Tex 

At the very outset I want to make It dis¬ 
tinctly understood that the report I am mak¬ 
ing to the good citizens of this State during 
these 4 weeks is in no way. shape, manner, or 
form to be considered a political campaign, 
or a prepolitical campaign It will be strictly 
a report to the good people of Texas in my 
capacity as your United States Senator It is 
not intended to be a report to the little group 
of male political hula-hula dancers In Texas 
and in Washington. D C, who have been 
taking turn about dancing In the headlines 
of the newspapers for the past several 
months, with a forced grin on their faces, 
and doubt and fear In their hearts, trying 
to get the voters of Texas to watch them 
bhlmmy, and encourage them to become a 
candidate for the ofllce of United States Sen¬ 
ator next year Now. If I thought the great 
rank and file of the people of Texas were 
especially anxious to know right now whether 
or not I am going to run for reelectlon, if 
I thought they were sitting up nights losing 
sleep while they rolled that question over and 
over In their minds, then under that condi¬ 
tion I would feel that I had an obligation 
to make my intentions known at this time. 
But, folks, that is not the case, the people 
are not thinking about who Is going to be 
a candidate for the United States Senate in 
1948. It Is Just the professional politicians 
and the political machines who are Inter¬ 
ested in that So, for that reason, I am not 
going to satisfy their curiosity at this time 
Oh. yes, I know whether or not I am going 
to luri I know right now I have already 
made up my mind what I am going to do, 
but I am not going to give these politicians 
the satisfaction of appeasing their curiosity, 
berause I know their motives are entirely 
selfish 

Now. in reference to who will be elected, I 
could be mistaken, but there is one thing 
about which I am absolutely positive, more 
positive than I ever was In my life concern¬ 
ing a political campaign, and that Is there Is 
not enough power in the hands of this polit¬ 
ical clique that runs politics down here in 
Texas, reenforced by the power of the New 
Deal patronage machine in Washington, aided 
by the communistic left-wingers and the 
labor racketeers, to defeat me for a second 
term In the United States Senate If I run 
So If I do run and any of these boys feel 
lucky, all I have to say Is the water is fine, 
come on In, and I will guarantee you will get 
your money’s worth when the weather gets 
hot about July 1948. So all you politicians 
call up your corporation connections now, 
arrange for your vacations, go up to Colorado 
and cool off, because you are not going to find 
out this summer what I am going to do next 
summer. By the time I get through report¬ 
ing to the people about the deplorable con¬ 
dition of our Government 1 surmise the pro¬ 


fessional politicians will find out that there 
Is something more Important for the people 
to think about than the selection of a United 
States Senator next year. 

My friends, I am coming to you with this 
report at a time which I consider to be the 
most crucial period in our entire history. I 
am naturally an optimist and have a very 
cheerful disposition, as you all know from 
listening to me for many years on the radio. 
But this is no time for optimism or hilarity 
It is a time to be very serious. I am your 
public servant. You are paying my salary, 
and you sent me to Washington to find out 
what Is going on there I have found out, 
and I Intend to tell you the truth about what 
is going on. regardless of where the chips fall 
This Republic of ours In 170 years has grown 
from a relatively unimportant wilderness to 
become the greatest and most powerful na¬ 
tion on the face of the earth We have 
reached the heights, have passed the cross¬ 
roads, and are now skidding down the hill to 
destruction, with careless and reckless pro¬ 
fessional politicians at the holm Unless the 
good Christian people of this Nation wake up 
and take some definite action to change our 
course, this Nation will go the way of all 
other great nations of the past and becon^ 
a has-been nation I do not want to be a ca¬ 
lamity howler, but I do Intend to perform 
my duty as your public servant and shout the 
alarm from the housetops It Is very unpop¬ 
ular for anybody to shout warnings too far 
In advance of the disaster But unless some¬ 
body assumes that role, it may become too 
late to do anything about It As a reminder 
let me call your attention to the warnings I 
started shouting 9 or 10 years ago about the 
encroachment of communism into our Gov¬ 
ernment and about extravagant spending of 
the taxpayers’ money, and the piling up of 
Government debt Do you remember how I 
called your attention to those destructive 
forces? Do you folks remember how I went 
about this State telling you that your pussy¬ 
footing professional politicians at Austin 
were on a spending spree, and that they were 
placing mortgages on your homes and farms 
and businesses by writing hot checks on the 
State treasurer to the tune of several mil¬ 
lions of dollars? Do you remember my tell¬ 
ing you that by their extravagance, deceit, 
and deception they were actually hocking hot 
checks with certain banks In this state as 
collateral on which they borrow money to pay 
old-age pensions? 

Yes, friends, it was very unpopular to 
sound that alarm, and It made the profes¬ 
sional politicians In Texas so dad-blamed mad 
that they all ganged up on me and fought 
me bitterly In every underhanded manner 
they could during the entire time I served 
as Governor of this great State of Texas But 
as you know, the fight I waged against them 
brought about some reform You no longer 
have outstanding hot checks on your State 
treasury The debt has been entirely liqui¬ 
dated. and now you actually have cash In 
your State treasury, and all of this was ac¬ 
complished by the tax bill which was passed 
during my administration, because no other 
tax bills have been passed since my admin¬ 
istration, and all these debts were paid with 
tax money Furthermore, I recommended 
and got submitted to the people of Texas for 
adoption a constitutional amendment which 
you adopted, even though the professional 
politicians opposed its adoption, and now It Is 
impossible for your Btate officials to ever 
create a public debt, except In case of some 
great emergency and then only by four-fifths 
vote of both branches of your State legisla¬ 
ture. The good people of Texas give me 
credit for sounding that alarm, and fighting 
for and securing those reforms, but some of 
the newspapers of the Btate have been so 
busy criticizing me about every little plca- 
yunlsh thing they could conjure up, that they 
have not bad time to print the truth about 


theee substantial governmental Improve¬ 
ments which have been accomplished on ac¬ 
count of my fight for them, and furthermore 
they have tried to give all this credit to 
succeeding State administrations Instead of 
mine where it rightfully belongs. 

Then you will also remember how I have 
for many years bitterly fought the com¬ 
munistic labor leader racketeeis who have 
been working hand In hand with the pro¬ 
fessional politicians, both in Texas and In 
Washington, In an effort to destroy our Amer¬ 
ican system of democratic government and 
our American system of free private enter¬ 
prise Well, most everybody now admits that 
I was right then Even our Federal Govern¬ 
ment at Washington has finally awakened to 
the fact that the Communists have wormed 
their way into high places in our Govern¬ 
ment. and even into our military high com¬ 
mand, and have been selling America down 
the river all this time that I have been shout¬ 
ing the warning The only difference Is that 
the shouting coming from high places out of 

V ■.A ' !■ <; . ‘t and decep- 

• ■ . ( ■ < . they are only 

trying to whitewash their own communistic 
activities Oh, yes, they may fire a few little 
clerks and stencguvphers if they catch them 
reading the New Republic, or popping their 
bubble gum too loud, but those little clerks 
and Bteno'iraphers are not the ones that have 
wrought the real desti-uction of our Govern¬ 
ment in Washington 

Let me tell you exactly how America has 
been sold down the liver It Is largely by 
the enactment of communistic and socialistic 
legislation Let me cell your attention to 
the fact that It does not take Socialists and 
Communists to enact socialistic and commu¬ 
nistic legislation Socialistic and commu¬ 
nistic legislation can be written. Introduced, 
and enacted by Democrats and Republicans 
And. furthermore, let me tell you that a lot 
of this socialistic and communistic legisla¬ 
tion has been enacted by Congress during 
the past 14 years, and while I am at It let 
me tell you that you can't blame all of it 
onto the Democrats, because there are Re¬ 
publicans In Congress who also vote tor so¬ 
cialistic and communistic legislation 

Now, perhaps It might be well for me to 
describe some of this socialistic and commu¬ 
nistic legislation. I would classify the Wag¬ 
ner Act as purely communistic It sets up 
the labor leader organizations which act on 
orders Irom Moscow I would classify the 
OPA and rent control in peacetime as purely 
communistic. 1 would classify the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as purely communistic. Just 
exactly like they have it In Russia I con¬ 
sider every dollar loaned or given to any for¬ 
eign nation to be in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and for 
the purpose of helping to wreck our own 
finances and open the door for socialism and 
communism There are many other commu¬ 
nistic and socialistic laws on our statute 
hooks which have been placed there during 
the past 14 years, and so far none of them 
have been repealed, even though the Re¬ 
publicans have been in the majority In the 
Congress for the past 7 months 

Now, friends, If the time permits, I in¬ 
tend to discuss these various pieces of com¬ 
munistic legislation more thoroughly on this 
series of four weekly radio broadcasts. I am 
just outlining the conditions now, on this 
first brodcast While, of course, the enact¬ 
ment of socialistic and communistic legisla¬ 
tion will sooner or later completely wreck 
our Government, there are many other de¬ 
vices being employed which are helping to 
destroy our Nation One is public spending 
and another Is public debt Every experi¬ 
enced man and woman within the sound of 
my voice knows that one of the surest ways 
to destroy a person, a family, a business, or 
any other kind of organization economically 
Is to continually spend more than la taken in. 
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Another eure way to destroy any person, firm, 
or organization eoonomleally Is to retard or 
stop their production. Now, I want to call 
your attention to what you already know, 
end that Is that your Federal Oovemment In 
Washington for the past 14 years has been 
working overtime on both of these destruc¬ 
tive trctlcs. They have retarded production 
or stopped production by the enactment of 
the Wagner Act, which took management of 
Industry away from the owners and turned 
It over to a gang of communistic labor leader 
racketeers who have called thousands of 
strikes in industries all over the Nation for 
the main purpose of stopping production and 
have also stopped production completely In 
large plants by purposely shutting down 
other factories or mines which supplied their 
raw material. 

I realize that the clever statisticians wlH 
produce manufactured statistics to try to 
disprove some of these facta, but every em¬ 
ployer and owner, and everybody who has 
hired any work done lately knows what I 
am saying is true The Government Itself 
has spent millions of dollars In subsidies and 
other payments to make It more profitable 
for fanners and others to not produce than 
to produce. This kind of crop-control legis¬ 
lation on sugarcane and sugar beets was re¬ 
enacted during the Eightieth Congress under 
Republican control. Potatoes are still being 
destioycd by Government edict, while many 
people are hungry for potatoes. Then on top 
of the Government doing these things to 
retard or decrease or destroy production. It 
has engaged in the most reckless spending 
spree ever undertaken by any other nation 
on the face of the earth, and for the main 
purpose of destroying the accumulated sav¬ 
ings of the people of this Nation for the 
past 16S years. They started out In a modest 
way on WPA, and have never taken a back¬ 
ward step since then as far as spending or 
squandering the taxpayers’ money is con¬ 
cerned Now they have expanded the do¬ 
mestic WPA to a world-wide WPA. and are 
shoveling out our money by the billions. In¬ 
stead of the millions, to any and every nation 
on the face of the earth that will take It. In 
some cases like Greece and Turkey, It looks 
like they had to threaten a little force against 
them If they refused to take our money. In 
their fiendish desire to scatter our money 
all over the world, it seems thot we could not 
print It fast enough to satisfy some of the 
foreign nations, so we Just shipped our 
m^ney-prlntlng plates to Russia, so they 
could print all of our money they wanted to 
spend, without waiting for us to print It for 
them. Now some people have come to me In 
a fit of anger when they heard about our 
Government giving our money-printing 
plates to Russia so they could print as much 
of oiir money as they wanted, but I want 
to ask this radio audience which of the two 
tactics Is worse. Is It worse for our Gov¬ 
ernment to give Russia our money-printing 
plates so they can print all of our money 
they want, or to print the money ourselves, 
wrap It up In nice packages and ship It 
by prepaid express to England as a gift? At 
least we save the paper and the labor In 
printing when we let Russia print It Instead 
of us going to the expense of printing it our¬ 
selves. Either process Is dead wrong, and 
to my way of thinking It Is one of the most 
unsound, vicious, and corrupt governmental 
acts ever practiced, and how the people of 
this Nation can stand Idly by and watch their 
public officials engage in such tommy-rot 
without demanding their Impeachment Is 
beyond my comprehension. Of course, Stalin 
Is laughing at our continued stupidity as he 
prints our money and uses It to buy ma¬ 
terial to be used In building up his huge war 
machine which he Intends to use against us 
when he gets everything ready. And as far 
as England Is eonoemed. everybody knows Its 


government has geme ocnnpletely socialistic, 
and here are our publie offioials pouring out 
our money to that socialistic government. 
Our actions are so silly that even the people 
In England who have good sense are laughli^ 
at us. 

I have In my hand the Sunday Express, 
printed In London. England, Augtist 3, this 
year. Let me read an article from page 4 
Here It is: 

“A very large section of the population de¬ 
cided that with the election of a socialistic 
government we had automatically entered the 
millennium in which work did not matter 
any more. If you needed money, you had 
merely to hand out your stocking and Santa 
Claus would fill It. The Government at the 
same time decided that If only the United 
States would lend ua sufficient dollars we 
oould Bit back and build the heaven of their 
dreams without bothering too much about 
the facts of life. Unfortunately, the United 
States loaned us the money. Unfortunately, 
the money Is now nearly exhausted, and un¬ 
fortunately It hasn’t done us a bit of good. 
On the contrary, by our pledges to make 
sterling debts convertible Into dollars on re¬ 
quest and by hog-t 3 rlng ourselves by the 
notorious article 0 so that we cannot even 
move food we need from the larders of the 
Empire to the homeland’s kitchens, we have 
brought disaster upon us.” 

So here, my friends, you have a perfect 
example of our Government being so eager 
to bankrupt our own Nation by shoveling 
out billions of dollars to a socialistic nation, 
and their newspapers now accuse us of bring¬ 
ing disaster upon their nation by forcing 
those billions upon them Of course, nobody 
expects the loan to be repaid, and anybody 
who gave the matter any study knew before 
the loan was made that It would never be 
paid. And all the money our Government 
Is pouring down every rathole In every for¬ 
eign nation on earth is not only hastening 
our day of financial disaster, but It Is laying 
the foundation to make every foreign nation 
hate us when the day finally comes that we 
are forced by circumstances to stop shovel¬ 
ing out our money to them And to further 
make the sound-thinking people of all for¬ 
eign nations hate us. Congress adjourned, so 
that all the long-haired strutting peacocks 
In the Senate and House could start flying 
pleasure Junkets all over the world, at tax¬ 
payers’ expense, to show off and brag about 
how rich we are. and try to tell every nation 
on earth, except Russia, how to run their own 
business. Now friends, I may be odd in stay¬ 
ing here at home and visiting with American 
citizens and surveying our domestic prob¬ 
lems. while my colleagues, or many of them 
at least, are having such a hilarious good 
time at taxpayers’ expense, surveying the 
spheres, hemispheres, and stratospheres. But 
I am seriously alarmed about the condi¬ 
tions that confront our Nation. With the 
shoveling out of our money, at an cver-ln- 
creaslng rate, I think It is well to look at our 
financial condition. Two years after every 
foe has surrendered unconditionally, Just like 
we demanded, we are still continuing war¬ 
time spending and wartime taxation. We 
have a public debt of around $260,000,000,000. 
To bring the shocking meaning of this gi¬ 
gantic debt closer to you. let me tell you that 
the cold figures show that based on national 
Income, Texas' share of this national debt Is 
$10,000,000,000. To Illustrate what $10,000.- 
000.000 In debt means to the people of Texas. 
I refer you to the total value of all real 
and personal property rendered for taxes In 
each 1 of the 254 counties in this State for 
this year, and tell you that when It was all 
added up by the comptroller down at Austin, 
it amounted to only $6^000.000,000. or Just 
half as much as Touts’ share of our national 
debt. Even U all real and personal property 


in Texas were rendered at only 00 percent 
of its real value, you can see that the na¬ 
tional debt Is a mortgage on Texas citizens 
for 100 percent or more of the value of every 
bit of real and personal property within the 
boundaries of this State Is that not enough 
to cause you to be alarmed? When the 
bubble bursts, my dear friends, as it in¬ 
evitably will, the banks will close, the insur¬ 
ance companies will go broke, and all of your 
lifetime savings will be hard to find It does 
not require a prophet to foresee this ap¬ 
proaching catastrophe 

Now I realize that It may sound strange 
to hear a lone voice In the wilderness shout¬ 
ing calamity during this period of false pros¬ 
perity when people’s pockets and all the 
banks are bulging with two-bit dollars But 
let’s see where this abundance of floating 
currency is coming from It is being printed 
by your Government for the explicit purpose 
of covering up their mistakes and fooling the 
public, thus putting off the day of reckoning 
as long as possible The hl^h prices our 
farmers are getting for their wheat and corn 
and cattle is the result of deliberate plan¬ 
ning and maneuvering by your Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Commodity prices have been bid 
up by foreigners who are buying with money 
thot our Government Is giving them, and 
that money is simply being added to our pub¬ 
lic debt In other words, your Government 
Is deceiving you by using your own credit 
to borrow money to give to foreign countries 
to send back to you In payment for your 
wheat, corn, cattle, cotton, and other com¬ 
modities. It Is also my honest opinion that 
this maneuvering Is part of a plot concocted 
by your Government to run up commodity 
prices BO that they will have argument at 
the next session of Congress to reimpose price 
controls upon you 

Now, friends, I am sticking my neck out 
In giving you my personal opinions of the 
skullduggery that is going on In Washington, 
but let me tell you that I am not alone In 
these thoughts There are some good men In 
the United States Senate. Not too many, but 
there are some You can count the good 
ones on youi fingers But some of these good 
sound Senators have told me In plain words 
that they believe our Government has gone 
so far to the left that It is already too late 
to save It They will not say this publicly, 
but they actually believe It to be true I am 
not going to say that It Is Impossible to save 
our American form of government, but I will 
say that it is the most important problem 
facing the American people today. We ore 
In much more danger of losing our American 
form of government today than we were while 
Hitler was running loose In Europe and while 
the Japanese were seeking to rule the world. 
Our politicians did not save us then. We 
were saved by one group and one group alone, 
our men In military uniform and especially 
that group of brave young men out on the 
firing line who stopped the aggressor's bullets 
with their bodies Our brave boys on the 
battle line saved this Nation, not with the 
help of the politicians, but they saved it In 
spite of the politicians Since our brave 
boys won the war. our professional politicians 
have lost the peace We are now in a battle 
for existence where the fighting men can¬ 
not take part; the politicians are running the 
whole show and they are doing a miserable 
Job 

You ask me. What can the people do about 
It? There is Just one answer, and I fear that 
you will not do that one thing which Is nec¬ 
essary to save our Nation. Under our form 
of government, the people are supposed to 
rule themselves. It is the only such govern¬ 
ment ever set up in this world It is founded 
squarely on the Holy Bible and the teachings 
of Christ. Our wise forefathers were honest, 
•Incere Christian people, to the core. They 
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did not merely put on the robes of righteous¬ 
ness on Sunday. They wore them every day. 
They wrote for us the Constitution of the 
United States, a document which 1 consider 
to bo the greatest document, outside of the 
Holy Bible, ever penned by the hand of civi¬ 
lised and Christianized men. Today we are 
off of the Bible, and today we are off of the 
Constitution. Wo are floundering In a mess 
of self-made confusion. Too many people 
have strayed too far from God, and too many 
politicians have gotten too far away from 
the people, the Constitution, and common- 
sense principles 

There are only two ways to get back to 
God • one is through prayers, and the other is 
through poverty The best thing that could 
happen to this Nation Is for it to be swept by a 
real, sincere, old-fashioned religious revival. 
It Is not time to compromise with God's law 
and Jesus’ teachings It is time for people to 
return to the set of sound principles In busi¬ 
ness, social, educational, family, economic, 
and religious life that were cmbiaced by the 
founders of our Republic. Now friends, I 
have studied the pages of history, and I have 
never found any trace of any man who could 
force any other human being to believe what 
he was saying I do not expect you to be¬ 
lieve what I am saying, unless you desire to 
do so. I know I am telling you the truth, but 
whether or not you believe it, la a matter for 
you to decide. One of the surest guaranties 
against our American form of government 
being saved, is the fact that conditions ex¬ 
isting at the head of our Federal Govern¬ 
ment In Washington arc so rotten that it Is 
practically Impossible for anybody to believe 
them, even when they are told to them by 
their most trusted friend. 

On one of my future programs I expect to 
tell you exactly how our American form of 
government can be recovered and preserved, 
providing, of course, that It Is not already too 
late to save it. 

I will make another radio report to the 
people one week from tonight on these same 
radio stations starting at 7.30 p. m., central 
standard time In the meantime, I have 
opened an office at 314 Federal Building, Fort 
Worth, and I Invite everybody to visit me 
there or write me there, 314 Fedeiol Building, 
Poit Worth, I also expect to visit other 
towns In Texas as time and conditions permit. 

I have no prepared speeches to make ex¬ 
cept these four weekly broadcasts, but will 
be glad to Interview anybody who has busi¬ 
ness to transact with your Senator, and will 
endeavor to answer any questions dealing 
with the affairs of our Federal Government. 
When I do visit other towns this summer, 1 
shall make no attempt to draw any crowds, 
either largo or small, at any place because It 
will be purely business trips pertaining to 
Government service, and will In nowise be 
considered as a political campaign. This Is 
your United States Senator, W. Lee O’DAinix, 
speaking from Fort Worth, Tex, and I will 
be speaking again on these same stations 
next Thursday evening at 7.30. Until then, 
I wish you one and all a most pleasant good 
evening. 


The Crisis in America’s Aviation Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOXTTH CABOLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article relating to the crisis 


in America’s aviation industry, by Ansel 
E. Talbert, from the New York Herald 
Tribune of November 30 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Weapons of Todat and Futuhk Give Plane 
Makebs a Dual Task—^Aibcxaft Industby 
Must Turn Out Latest Piloted Types and 
Be Ready for Mass Production While De¬ 
veloping 4,000-Mile Robot-Guided Missiles 
(By Ansel B. Talbert) 

American aviation is undeniably under¬ 
going a crisis. The aircraft-manufacturing 
Industry, which accomplished prodigious 
feats of production In the recent war, is fac¬ 
ing operating losses of $50,000,000 a year—or 
worse. 

Some large sections of the Industry are in 
relatively good shape, others notably are not 
Tax carry-backs allowed by the Government 
will absorb a largo part of this year's losses, 
but this is the last year they will act to do so. 

Tlie Industry's aeronautical scientists and 
production planners are being charged with 
the correct solution simultaneously of two 
of the most important problems of national 
defense ever to confront the Nation—one 
long-range, one immediate. 

weapons of the future 
The long-range problem calls for the de¬ 
sign and development of all manner of weap¬ 
ons of the future. In the ultimate, this 
means robot-guldcd missiles able to carry the 
atomic bomb accurately to targets more than 
4,000 miles distant. These weapons could 
destroy an enemy nation’s Industrial arena 
and other war resources in hours Instead of 
years. 

The other problem is ooncamod with im¬ 
mediate security. It demands the Industry 
keep turning out piloted aircraft of all types 
which are faster and better in other respects 
than those of an> other nation. 

Not only must the Industry turn out such 
types—^both military and commercial—but 
it must keep in readiness for manufactur¬ 
ing thousands of them on even shorter no¬ 
tice than It had In the recent war 
Some strategists feel that the long-range 
bomber, which was the decisive weapon of 
victory in the recent war, has had its day 
because of improvements in the art of in¬ 
terception But few question that the pi¬ 
loted airplane's potentialities will be great, 
both offensively and defensively, for another 
decade. The general impression is that If 
war should come to the United States with¬ 
in the next three years It would of necessity 
bo fought on the air side largely with the 
bombeis and other aircraft types of the re¬ 
cent war 

For this reason the maintenance of an ade¬ 
quate Air Force and Navy air arm of con¬ 
stantly improving types is considered vital 
imtll the long-range guided missile is a 
reality. 

But the importance of pushing gulded- 
missllo development with all possible speed 
Is being stressed signlllcantly by the two 
World War II commanders who had at their 
disposal the largest assemblages of heavy 
bombers in history. They are James H. Doo¬ 
little. former lieutenant general, command¬ 
ing the Eighth Air Force in England, and Sir 
Arthur Harris, Great Britain's wartime air 
chief marshal. 

Both Mr. Doolittle and Sir Arthur, now 
civilians with no service axes to grind, stress 
that the key to national security for the dem¬ 
ocratic powers is encouragement of science 
and the scientists. In his war memoirs, re¬ 
cently published under the title of “Bomber 
Offensive," Sir Arthur goes much further 
than his American opposite number in at¬ 
tacking reactionary thinking in the services. 
He prophesies: 


“I have not the slightest doubt that the 
air force will go the way of the other services 
and tend to cling to the antiquated weapons 
with which it will conceive its interests to be 
bound up. • • • It Is true that the atomic 
explosive has to be carried by something, and 
perhaps a few very fast, very long-range air¬ 
craft would provide a convenient means of 
carrying it. 

“But it is much more efficient if put into a 
missile which has no crew and is directed by 
radar and mechanical means." 

SCIENTISTS MAKS PBOGRESS 

America’s aeronautical scientists have de¬ 
veloped no guided missiles which a push but¬ 
ton could send winging with accuracy across 
the vast stretches of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and over the frozen wastes of the 
North Polar Basin. But. pronouncements 
from the service polltlciana in Washington 
to the contrary, the scientists already have 
perfected considerably more than the push 
button for push-button warfare of the 
future. 

Maj. Gen Curtis E. LeMay, who had a 
major role in the bomber offensive against 
Germany and later commanded the bombers’ 
assault on Japan. Is authority tor the state¬ 
ment that the Air Force Is at work on inter¬ 
continental missiles. One of the chief de¬ 
signers taking part In this program told this 
correspondent a few days ago 

“We will have in approximately 3 years, I 
believe, a guided missile capable of Intercon¬ 
tinental warfare, with its guidance mecha¬ 
nism perfected and tested.” 

Industry designers say that almost any 
competent aircraft manufacturer could begin 
today constructing pilotless planes having 
the general lines of the German V-1 flying 
bomb, with a speed of 600 miles an hour for 
4,000 miles. Interception of a large percent¬ 
age of such mlaalles, however, might not be 
too difficult for an enemy nation which kept 
its top-ranking scientists at work on the 
problem 

Therefore, designers believe development 
work should proceed apace on supersonic 
pilotless aircraft having speeds of 1,200 to 
1,600 miles an hour for 4,000-mlle ranges and 
on long-range rockets of oven higher speeds. 
It is estimated that between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 will have to bo expended on re¬ 
search and development before such missiles 
are ready for combat 

How long the development takes depends 
to a large degree on when end how much 
money is appropriated Right now there is 
no adequate provision by Congress for such 
a development program, and under the most 
favorable conditions it is believed the work 
will require approximately 10 years. 

NAVY DEVELOPS MISSILES 

The Nation’s gulded-mlsslle program is not 
being held up entirely by lack of sufficient 
funds for the complete long-range-mlsslle 
program. The Navy has been doing an out¬ 
standing Job with the limited funds It has 
in turning out target-seeking antiaircraft 
mlBslIos, both rocket and ram-jet propelled. 
It also has been developing controlled mis¬ 
siles to be used against ground targets at 
ranges of up to several hundred miles. 

Concerning missiles of this typo, this cor¬ 
respondent obtained In writing from the 
headquarters of the Eleventh Naval District, 
in which the Navy's important over-water 
testing range at Point Mugu, Calif., Is lo¬ 
cated, the following statement. 

“In immediate prospect from Navy projects 
with the United States aircraft Industry are 
supersonic, jet-propolled pilotless aircraft 
carrying pay loads from a small charge ca¬ 
pable of knocking down an airplane, to the 
atomic bomb. These will be capable of sniff¬ 
ing out prescribed targets with no help from 
human hands or air-bome brains." 

The Navy is studying ways and means of 
bringing missiles available before long to 
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Within •triking distance of the ehore-haaed 
target! of any potential enemy. 

Two former battleships are being made 
into missile-launehing ships, and the Navy 
recently publiclaed the initial launching of a 
Oerman V-2 rocket from the deck of the airw 
craft carrier Midway. Bear Adm. O. O. 
Crawford has disclosed it is feasible to launch 
guided missiles from submarines. 

Some of the Navy’s chief guided missiles 
are the following: 

1. Neptune: A giant supersonic rocket 46 
feet long and having a range of 286 miles. 
More slender than the German V-2 and one- 
third its weight, it has an alcohol-and- 
oxygen-burning motor developing 200,000 
pounds of thrust. 

2 Kingfisher: A new Jet-propelled version 
hf the Navy Bat, first and only pilotless air¬ 
craft used in combat by the Navy in the re¬ 
cent war. It transmits radar signals to the 
target and homes on the echoes it receives. 

8. Little Joe: A shipboard-launched and 
rocket-propelled missile guided by radio 
against enemy aircraft formations. A prox- 
i^ty fuse causes automatic explosion of the 
warhead when it reaches the vicinity of an 
enemy plane. 

4. Gorgon: A 600-mlle-an-hour missile 
launched from a mother plane and steered by 
a pilot who watches the bomb's progress 
through a television eye in its nose. 

6. Gargoyle: A 700-mllo-an-hour Jet-pro¬ 
pelled bomb capable of being maneuvered 
violently against an evasive target after being 
dropped from a dive bomber. 

6. Bumblebee. A 1,500-mile-an-hour flying 
test vehicle powered by a ram-jet engine. 

7. Loon: The Navy's improved version of 
the German's V-1 flying bomb 

In general, development of guided missiles 
can be made to dovetail with aircraft devel¬ 
opment The same kinds of machine tools. 
Jigs, fixtures, and processes turn out both, 
with a few minor variations After pre¬ 
liminary research and development work has 
been completed, there appears to be less pre¬ 
cision machining in production of propul¬ 
sive equipment for missiles than in manu¬ 
facture of reciprocating engines and pro¬ 
pellers lor aircraft 

The one thing in the aviation and gulded- 
missile field which no amount of money can 
buy, however, is time There are several 
score projects pending which could be car¬ 
ried to a successful conclusion for, say, 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 

They could not be accomplished in half 
that period later, however, even if an appro¬ 
priation of $100,000,000 suddenly was made 
available. 

Industry leaders know that their present 
double-barreled assignment is a tough one 
even for an industry in the best possible 
financial condition It is likely to prove to 
bo an impossible one for an industry which 
this year received orders for military and 
naval aircraft amounting to fewer than 1.500 
planes, unless Congress takes action in the 
next few months to formulate an air policy 
with more behind it than wishful thinking. 


XC-99—XP-«e-D-558-2 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday^ November 28, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Record and to include a news¬ 
paper article, I wish to submit an edi¬ 


torial from the Washington Times- 
Herald of date November SO, 1947, 
which is presented to the Congress in 
support of my H. R. 4565. making ap¬ 
propriations for the Army Air Forces 
and the Naval Air Forces. The edi¬ 
torial referred to is as follows: 

XO-99—XP-86-M6&-2 

The above caption is not a code message 
to any of our operatives anywhere, or a 
tipoff to the correct answer to the current 
Tello Test question, or anything else drama¬ 
tic or mysteriouB. It is merely a list of the 
names of three sensational new planes un¬ 
veiled by the air force and the Navy In the 
last couple of weeks. 

XC-99, built by Consolidated-Vultee for 
the air force. Is the world’s biggest land- 
based plane, and a sister ship of the B-36 
bomber. This newest giant is designed to 
carry 400 fully equipped ground Boldiers, or 
60 tons of freight Its maximum range, 
with reduced load, la 8,000 miles, top speed 
800 miles per hour, and ceiling 30.000 feet. 

The XP-86 Is a new fighter plane of rad¬ 
ical design, built for the air force by North 
American Aviation. This little honey with 
wings swept back at a 36-degree angle la 
powered by a GE-Allison J-36 axial flow 
Jet engine which delivers p 4.000-pound 
thrust. It Is expected to do almost 700 miles 
per hour, has a range of 1,000 miles, and can 
perform at better than 40,000 feet altitude. 

An Interesting feature of the XP-8e is its 
ejector pilot seat, which will bounce pilot and 
parachute clear of the plane In an emer¬ 
gency when XP-86 Is traveling so fast that 
the man couldn’t hit the silk on his own 
muscle power 

D-65S-2 Is a Navy Job—or, to be more ex¬ 
plicit, a Joint Navy, national advisory com¬ 
mittee for aeronautics, and Douglas Aircraft 
Job It has a nose like a swordfish; takes oft 
by Westlnghouse turbo-jet propulsion, and 
then Is booted to top speed by a rocket en¬ 
gine. This top speed Is expected to be close 
to the sea-level speed of sound—760 miles 
per hour. 

The flying swordfish is for research use 
only. Its object being to help In gathering 
data on what happens to flying machines 
moving at or near the speed of sound 

All this aviation news is exciting and en¬ 
couraging. It ought to be especially attrac¬ 
tive. we should imagine, to adventurous 
young men thinking of making careers In 
the Air Force. And it shows that our flying 
men are on their toes, keeping abreast of all 
developments In aviation, and working out 
many a new wrinkle of their own 

Let us not. however, take this news for 
more than It is worth. Actually, our pres¬ 
ent air strength Is a long way short of being 
phenomenal. 

Up to now. we haven’t settled on a perma¬ 
nent aviation policy for the United States—a 
policy which, by current estimates, would call 
for at least 8,000 new planes of all CiU'h 
year for the Air Force, plus aboiii lUO.OCO 
highly trained officers and men for that same 
branch of service, plus two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred millions a year for research. 

According to Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Bsrmlngton, we need a 70-group aerial defense 
set-up, totaling 6.880 planes and including 21 
very heavy bomber groups (B-20 ’b), 6 long- 
range reconnaissance groups. 6 light bomber, 
22 fighter, 3 all-weather, 10 troop-carrier, 
and 4 tactical reconnaissance groups—plus 
22 special squadrons for emergency uses. 
Wanted also are 27 National Guard and 34 
Air Reserve groups, to bring our total war¬ 
plane strength to 12.441 

Congress Is already getting chinchy with 
the research funds. The then Army Air Force 
wanted $272,000,000 for this purpose In 1046; 
Congress cut the usount to some $200,000,- 
000. For 1947, the allotment was a slim, 


stingy $110,000,000. For 1048, the best the 
Air Force now hgpes for Is the Inadequate 
sum of $147,000,000. 

This is dangerous business—taking chances 
with the national safety—especially at a 
time when Russia la spending tremendous 
energies on research and on building up its 
air force. 

Let's call off this kind of gambling now, 
and take to ^pending all the money that is 
needed to maintain an air force second to 
none. In view of the heavy role aviation 
played In the winning of World War II, that 
Is the cheapest and the best form of Insur¬ 
ance we can take out against world war III 
Itself, or against defeat If there should be a 
world war III. 


Appoinfanentt to the Bench 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 1 {legislative day of 

Monday, November 24), 1947 

Mr. WHiEY. Mr. President. It has 
been my effort throughout my work on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to bring 
about the finest possible nonpartisan 
selection of Judges to the Federal bench, 
the selection of men unalterably devoted 
to our constitutional system of checks 
and balances. 

Recently, however, the Department of 
Justice furnished, at my request, a report 
showing a continuing lopsided unbalance 
In the Federal judiciary. At present 
there are 237 Democratic judges, or 76.2 
percent of the total, as against only 74 
Republican Judges, or 23.8 percent of the 
total. 

In this connection, the November issue 
of the American Bar Association Journal 
contains a very stimulating editorial with 
regard to the British experience In non¬ 
partisan selection of Judges. My col¬ 
leagues are familiar with the outstanding 
caliber of editorials in the bar Journal, 
whose distinguished editor in chief is the 
Hon. William L. Ransom. Because this 
editorial is worthy of our deepest con¬ 
sideration for the light that it may con¬ 
tribute on this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that its text be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

"I HAVE NEVER APPOINTED A MEMBER OP MT 
OWN PARTY” TO THE BENCH 

The first Item of the striking sentences 
and short paragraphs which we culled from 
addresses at our Cleveland meeting Is from 
the Lord Chancelor of Orest Britain. Vis¬ 
count Jowltt. It arrested our attention to 
such an extent that it seemed worthy of brief 
analysis, because of what It may suggest as 
to the election of Judges In the United States 
He said 

1 That as the highest officer of Britain he 
appoints all of the Judges, fiom the highest 
to the lowest courts 

2. That he Is the best qualified person to 
do this, because he sits in and hears cases 
and sees the lawyers in action, and so can best 
Judge of their fitness for Judicial office and 
get the best man for the place. 
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3 That he has never permitted any po¬ 
litical consideration to enter in the slightest 
degree into his selection of any man for the 
bench. 

4. Tiiat he has never appointed a lawyer to 
the bench until he has discussed him with 
the Judges of the court or division in which 
his nominee would sit. 

6 That he has never appointed a member 
of his own political party (the Labor Party) 
to judgeship 

Those who have the appointing power as 
to judicial offices in America could do much 
for their country and its Judicial system if 
they would accept and follow all or most 
of the standards and procedures declared by 
the Lord Chancelor. Some day a President 
of the United States will extirpate partisan¬ 
ship, root and branch, as a factor in the se¬ 
lection of Judges He will not bar members 
of his own party—or of any party—if they 
possess the experience at the bar, the pro¬ 
ficiency in the low, the Innptc sense of Jus¬ 
tice. and the attributes of impartiality, inde¬ 
pendence, and courage which qualify men to 
become Judges. Wo do not understand that 
the Lord Chancelor has refused or failed to 
appoint to the bench lawyers of the Labor 
Party because they were members of his own 
political pai'ty. 


Vivisectioii: Lifetaver or Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday November 18, 1947 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks and in¬ 
clude therein an article, I hereby present 
the article entitled “Vivisection: Life- 
saver or Fraud” by James R. Miller: 
Vivisection Litesaver or Fraud—Scientists 
Say It Produces Medical Miracles; Its 
Enemies Want It Outlawed as Useless 
C-.UELTT—Hsp'e Are the Facts Behind a 
Bitter Controversy 

(By James R Miller) 

(Profit and loss on vivisection; Diabetes 
used to kill everyone it touched. Now in¬ 
sulin is keeping 1.000,000 Americana alive. 
The cost: 30 dogs There was a time when 
paralysis of the respiratory nerves meant 
certain death. Now we have the iron lung. 
The cost 24 cats Until a few years rgo, 
“blue babies" died by the hundreds Now 
children afflicted with this malformation of 
heart and arteries—which cuts down blood 
supply to lungs—are being saved by an in¬ 
tricate new operation. The cost: 75 dogs ) 
Because 6.350,000 New Yorkers hustled Into 
hospitals, clinics, and police stations to be 
vaccinated, the danger of a smallpox epidemic 
was averted last spring 

To most Americans this was a gratifying 
spectocle. One small group, however, who 
call themselves antlvivlssctionlsts, took a 
dim view of It. They oppose the use of vac¬ 
cines and scrums on the grounds that they 
are developed through cruel experiments on 
animals. 

These people want to outlaw all experi¬ 
mentation on living animals. If they have 
their way, we will be deprived of some of our 
best weapons against disea.se, and almost 
every medical research project in the coun¬ 
try wll be retarded or stopped altogether. 

Incredibly enough, the antivlvlsectlonlsts 
come closer each year to having their way. 
In 1945 they turned up in the New York State 
Legislature with petitions signed by more 


than 200.000 people, and two bUls they spon¬ 
sored were killed only after a long and bitter 
fight. In Massachusetts a similar bill lost 
by only one vote. Other such bills have come 
before the Legislatures of Illinois. California, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

In Washington, D. C.. Representative 
Lemke, of North Dakota, has urged Congress 
to prohibit experiments on dogs In the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia—hoping thus, he says, to 
set an example for all States. 

Vivisection is being fought most energeti¬ 
cally In States that support great medical 
centers. 

The movement is nothing to be laughed at. 
It is powerful and dangerous. 

Strictly speaking, the word "vivisection" 
means cutting, or operating on, a living ani¬ 
mal. For this reason, It does not properly 
apply to more than 5 percent of the ex¬ 
periments performed on animals. Usage, 
however, has made it synonymous with ani¬ 
mal experimentation In general—a circum¬ 
stance which, because of the word's grisly 
connotations, plays into the hands of the 
antis and embarrasses the pros. 

DOGS GET THE PUBLICITY 

Many different species of animals are used 
In this work. Rabbits, for Instance, are em¬ 
ployed in a standard pregnancy test Mon¬ 
keys. guinea pigs, rats, and cats are all widely 
used experimentally 

But although dogs are used much less 
often than other animals, they get most of 
the publicity. There are two reasons for 
this* ontivivisectionists care most about 
dogs, and dog experiments have produced 
the most spectacular results They are, by 
the way. indispensable In some experiments 
because of their size and because their physi¬ 
cal structure so closely resembles that of 
human beings. 

The animals arc procured in various ways. 
Many of the smaller ones are bred on re¬ 
search institution farms or In laboratories. 
In most communities, cats and dogs may be 
obtained from pounds When this Is impos¬ 
sible (as In New York City, where the Ameri¬ 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals refuses to give them up) they 
are Imported across city or State lines at 
considerable expense. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they are bought from people who have stolen 
them 

The antivlvlsectlonlsts have organizations 
In almost every State and in several other 
countries For financial support they take 
In dues and modest donations from Indi¬ 
vidual animal “lovers A couple of yearn ago 
two Chicago women each left them $2,000,- 
000 For publicity they count heavily on 
campaigns in certain newspapers 

They" boast the moral support of eminent 
Individuals Some of these, to be sure, are 
curiously qualified or situated, but their 
names resound. Irene Castle McLaughlin, 
the former dancing star, is their most color¬ 
ful propagandist. Other big guns arc Wil¬ 
liam James, the philosopher (who died in 
1910); Dr Henry J Bigelow, the Harvard pro¬ 
fessor of surgery (who died In 1890); Bishop 
Barry, the late canon of Windsor, "the great- 
minded and noble-hearted" Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, John Jacob Astor, and others, more 
or less noted, more or leas contemporary. 

One antlvlvlsectlon society enjoyed the 
membership of Ernest Thompson Beton for 
the short time It took him to learn what it 
stood for and to write an icy letter of resig¬ 
nation. 

PRO AND CON 

In the opposite camp we find most of the 
physicians and surgeons of the country. 
They usually come to grips with the antl- 
vlvlscctlonists In legislative hearings. The 
major arguments, pro and con. are as follows: 

Vivisection, according to those who oppose 
It. Is a needless cruelty. They assert that 
the animals used are anesthetized only about 
5 percent of the time. They say animals 


suffer not only from surgery but from de¬ 
liberate starvation and brutal exercises en¬ 
forced upon them in order to test their 
endurance and other reactions. 

Here’s what the doctors say: Animals are 
anesthetized only 5 percent of the time be¬ 
cause only 6 percent of the experiments re¬ 
quire anesthesia. Most animal experiments 
are only as painful as the injection of a 
needle or the swallowing of some fluid. 
Whenever surgery is necessary, it is performed 
with the same anesthesia and sterile tech¬ 
niques that are used on human beings. The 
fact's that it is virtually impossible to oper¬ 
ate successfully on an unreloxed—suffering— 
animal. 

A.*> to diet and endurance experiments, they 
are sometimes made, but not without hu¬ 
mane regulation Undoubtedly, some ani¬ 
mals suffer, but that docs not imply cruelty. 
MaJ. Gen. Norman Kirk, Surgeon General 
of the Army, wrote not long ago; “1 have 
visited scores of medical research laboratories. 
I have yet to see a single example of cruelty. 
On the contrary, animals are better fed, bet¬ 
ter housed, treated with more consideration 
than they are in most households " 

The next charge, closely related to the first. 
Is that vlvlsectors are sadists—or that they 
tend to become sadists. 

The only answer to this charge Is that there 
Is simply no evidence for It A special com¬ 
mittee of the American Medical Association 
enforces strict laboratory standards, and every 
State has laws covering cruelty to animals. 

Next, it Is said that vivisection should be 
abolished because It is not practiced for the 
good of the animals Involved. 

Tlie good of the animals Is not, of course, 
vivisection’s main purpose. But It is thiough 
vivisection, the doctors point out, that we 
have found the causes and cures for rabies, 
black tongue, and distemper, which have 
killed more dogs than the vlvlsectors have 
ever seen. 

Now we hear that vivisection Is a financial 
racket perpetrated by publicity-seeking re¬ 
searchers and greedy drug manufacturers. 

NOT ENOUGH RESULTS? 

Again, there is no real evidence presented— 
only the accusation. But It is true that in 
some communities there are people who make 
money by the sale and transportation of labo¬ 
ratory animals, particularly cats and dogs. 
It Is estimated that labs spend a million dol¬ 
lars a year from precious research funds Just 
to buy the animals they need Yet in 1946 
pounds operated by the ASPCA In New York 
City killed outright 55,110 dogs and 154,729 
cats. 

Bo far wc have dlccusscd the moral argu¬ 
ments. Now we come to the practical ones 

The first of these raised by the antlv.vl- 
sectlonlsts Is that animal experimentation 
(even If It could be Justified morally) doesn’t 
produce enough results to make it worth 
while 

In answering this one, doctors like to re¬ 
mind us that It wasn’t so many years ago 
that we all knew of someone who had i*un 
a rusty nail In his foot and died In the awful 
grip of tetanus, with neck contorted and 
Jaws locked. Not long ago parents watched 
helplessly while children tried to draw breath 
Into throats clogged by diphtheria Diabetics 
fought an over-losing battle. The life ran 
out of soldiers and smash-up victims os they 
bled on the field or the street. But today, 
because of experiments on animals, wo have 
antitetanus serum, diphtheria antitoxin, in¬ 
sulin, and blood plasma. Through similar 
experiments wo have found the means to 
fight pernicious anemia, rickets, pellagra, 
cerebro-menlngitis, and a variety of diseases 
of the lungs, intestines, glands, liver, and 
gall bladder. By tests on animals we have 
developed the very anesthetics without which 
nine-tenths of modern siugery would be im¬ 
possible. 
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PIUCTiaC FOR SUROIONS 

Another objection to vivisection is that It 
is often practiced to demonstrate or corrob¬ 
orate facts already known. 

It is true that many experiments are re¬ 
peated This Is precisely the way doctors 
have learned, perfected, and taught the sur¬ 
gical techniques that enable them to Join 
severed arteries, graft nerves, remove kid¬ 
neys, clear out blocked windpipes, and per¬ 
form some 20 complicated abdominal opera¬ 
tions. This is not a matter of fooling around 
It Is exploring. At this point the antlvlvlaec- 
tlonlsts complain that medical students prac¬ 
tice well-known siirgioal techniques on ani¬ 
mals. The answer to this Is that they must 
practice—either on animals or on people. 

Next we hear It said that vivisection is not 
necessary, because some of our most Impor¬ 
tant medical discoveries, such as the sulfa 
drugs and penicillin, were made by chemical 
experimentotion alone. 

Yes; these drugs might accurately be called 
test-tube discoveries But that omits the 
fact that they would be of no earthly use to 
us if researchers bad not been able to test 
them on animals This is an essential step 
In the use of almost all powerful drugs 
Safety tests are required by our Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Art 

ANOTHER PROCEDURE 

Dr. Victor Heiser once put this problem of 
te.sting squarely before a group of antivlvi- 
sectionists at a legislative hearing. He pro¬ 
duced a small bottle which he said contained 
a possible cure for hookworm. This disease 
was then killing hundreds of thousands of 
human beings and dogs every year. 

“Ordinarily,’* the doctor said, “we would 
test this on dogs. Since you object to that, 
let’s try another procedure ’’ He then nodded 
at one of the objectors "I’ll give you one 
teaspoonful ’’ To another he said, "I’ll give 
you two’’ And to another. "I’ll give you 
three Then we’ll see what happens You 
may become terribly sick, but I don’t think 
you’ll die. And anyway, you’ll have the sat¬ 
isfaction of knowing you have served your 
‘best friend’.’’ 

Dr. Heiser started pouring and the antl- 
vlvlsectlonists vanished. 

The next-to-last-dltch argument Is that, 
despite all the medical claims, vivisection 
can’t be of great value because we still suffer 
so much from so many dlseasea 

THEY KEEP TRYING 

Indeed we do. Every year 177,000 Ameri¬ 
cans die of cancer. More thousands die of 
heart disease, tuberculosis, and apoplexy. 
The antivlvisectlonlsts quote one doctor who 
Insists there will never be a cure for cancer. 
But most medical men want to keep on trying 
Diabetes used to kill nearly everyone it 
touched But the doctors continued to fight 
It, and two of them at last created the magic 
of Insulin. Today that drug is keeping 1,000,- 
000 Americans alive. It cost the lives of SO 
dogs There was a time when paralysis of the 
respiratory muscles meant certain death. 
Now we have the Iron lung That cost us 
24 cats. 

Until 3 years ago, early death was certain 
for the stooping, gasping children known as 
blue babies A malformation of heart and 
arteries cut down the blood supply to their 
lungs. Now they are saved by the hundreds 
because of an intricate operation perfected 
by Dr Alfred Blalock, of Johns Hopkins Hos¬ 
pital. In his experiments, he used 75 dogs, 
many of which survived. 

Thousands of Americans owe their lives to 
the bronchoscope, which makes it possible to 
remove foreign objects—nails, bones, safety 
pins, etc.—^from the throat. The instrument 
and the technique for using It were developed 
In experiments on anesthetized dogs. One 
such dog, a dachshund named Bozo, has been 


used to train 14 bronch(»copic specialists 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, anti- 
vlvlseotlon laws prevent this use of animals 
Result: no bronchoscopists 

TOUGH FIGHTS AHEAD 

The doctors have won many great battles 
against disease, but their toughest ones may 
well lie ahead. It seems only reasonable that 
they should have every necessary weapon at 
hand to help them. At the Ckirnell University 
Medical College. Dr. Ephraim Shorr is hard 
at work against "irreversible shock," a poet- 
injury condition that has probably killed 
more soldiers than bullets have. Di. Shorr 
Is using dogs on this job and without them, 
he says, this important research will come 
to a stop 

The antivlvisectlonlsts have still another 
argument which they think Is a clincher, 
medical research cannot really justify animal 
experimentation, because no matter how 
many tests are mode, the final test must 
always be made on man. 

They are right, but It seems eminently wise 
and humane to see that this final test is as 
safe and helpful as possible 
Let’s take a quick look at some of the mag¬ 
azines In which the antivlvisectlonlsts elabo¬ 
rate on their arguments. 

An editorial writer for Living Tissue, 
monthly magazine of the New England Antl- 
Vlvlsectlon Society, says. "Were it proved by 
demonstration that cruel experimentation on 
living animals leads to any real benefit to 
human health. I shoiUd, nevertheless, de¬ 
nounce it as a disgrace in a Christian land ’’ 
A magazine called A-V, published in Phil¬ 
adelphia by the American Anti-Vivisection 
Society, recently ran an institutional ad urg¬ 
ing support ol any society whose aim is the 
total abolition of experiments on living ani¬ 
mals 

BATTLE OF WORDS 

This magazine goes on to describe vivisec¬ 
tion as largely a matter of vested Interests, 
and add. "vaccines, sera, and many Immuniz¬ 
ing, inoculating, and injected substances are 
the result of cruel experiments on living 
animals—avoid them ’’ 

Such is the nature and caliber of anti- 
vlvlsectlon piopaganda It is not enough 
that the arguments have time and again 
been reduced to absurdity It is not enough 
that vivisection is stonchly defended by men 
like Dr Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service; 
the late Dr Elliot Cutler, great brain sur¬ 
geon of Harvard, Dr. Anton Carlson, bead 
of the ph.vslology department at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, and Dr R E. Dyer, di¬ 
rector of the National Institute of Health 

WHAT MAKES THEM TICK? 

Despite all this, every year doctors have to 
leave their work to attend legislative hear¬ 
ings, fight the battle all over again. It has 
been said that the antivlvisectlonlsts are 
well-meaning, misguided people But there 
is no reason to be so charitable toward those 
who lead their cause They are Irresponsibles. 
’They insinuate, misrepresent, play cynically 
on the emotions 

It is hard to say what makes them tick 
Psychologists suggest that they are people 
who have transferred their affections from 
people to pets. It may be. Certainly they 
care little about cruelty as such. ’They eat 
their meat and wear their furs with never 
a thought of the animals that were butchered 
or that wriggled and froze in steel traps. 
There is not one of them who can stand up 
against the trenchant comment of Dr Carl¬ 
son: 

“If a man la not worth more than a dog, 
then our efforts to improve man are in error. 
We had better start raising more dogs and 
destroying more men, women, and children, 
so that the canine species may inherit the 
e util" 


The Marthall Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
policy committee of the Roche.stei 
(N. Y.) Association for the United Na¬ 
tions, the largest group of its kind in the 
country, has taken afBrmatlve action ap¬ 
proving the so-called Marshall plan and 
has furnished me with a copy of its view.s, 
which, under leave to extend my i emark.s, 

I Include below. 

Although it is my intention to retain 
an open mind on this important question 
and feel that much depends upon the 
conditions and restrictions provided for 
in the specific program of foreign aid 
eventually presented to us and the safe¬ 
guards afforded our own people in such 
or parallel legislation, certainly the type 
of constructive thinking which is evi¬ 
denced In this statement is a valuable 
contribution and deserving of oui 
thoughtful consideration. 

I am happy, therefore, to give the 
benefit of these views to the chairman 
and members of the Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs and my colleagues in Con¬ 
gress : 

THF MARSHALL PLAN 

For months to come the Marshall plan and 
Its application wUl be the subject of Intense 
debate. Nations of the world are directing 
their economic and political forces for its 
success or toward its failure. In the midst 
of this stiuggle, action by the United States 
in regard to It is of paramount importance 
’The decision whether or not to Implement 
the Marshall plan and to what extent will 
test to the full the vision of the American 
people and search its greatness. 

The genius of the Marshall proposal was 
the Secretary’s clear understanding that the 
people of Europe needed to substitute a high 
hope for the deep despair Into which they 
were plunging Marshall knew that even a 
few months might be too late and that unless 
an Impetus was given to the forces of recon¬ 
struction, Europe might fall into a chaos 
from which recovery might be a matter of 
decadee instead of years, during which totali¬ 
tarianism would spread Inexorably over the 
affected areas A part of his vision may also 
have been his realization that the rich hope 
which he held up before the prostrated na¬ 
tions of Europe would force these nations 
into a form of cooperative study in order to 
avoid a lingering stagnktlon. They would 
have to conceive their economies and their 
futures as a closely knit cooperative unit in 
size and resources comparable to the United 
States or Russia, and with new policies and 
programs in line with the technological and 
economic trends of the modern world 
There were, as a matter of fact, several 
great chances Involved. One, that the na¬ 
tions of Europe could not get together in a 
suiDclent degree of cooperation to agree upon 
a workable and feasible plan. Although there 
will be many criticisms of the plan submitted 
by the 16 participating nations, some of 
which wUl be justifiable, this first risk has 
been adequately surmounted by the nations 
involved. 

’The second risk was that the American 
people might refuse to make what appear 
to be the enormouR, immediate sacrihees 
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necessary and might fall to rise to the chal¬ 
lenge of the long-range benefits Implicit In 
the plan The answer to this risk Is still to 
be given by the American public This 
answer will Include not only the Immediate 
steps necessary to start the program but also 
a steadfast and consistent support of it in 
the years that lie ahead. 

The third risk has to do with the capacity 
of the participating nations to carry out the 
program that has been outlined This too is 
a matter for the future and will depend 
upon the inherent qualities of the peoples 
Involved and their ability to discipline them¬ 
selves, politically and economically, Into an 
acceptance of the hardships and self-denials 
necessary to make the plan a success. Will 
they be willing to do these things con¬ 
sistently over a period of years In order to 
achieve the dreams that can be realised for 
the future? Do they realize that such a 
fulfillment might well bring to them an over¬ 
all prosperity far greater than they have 
ever known? 

A call for a federation of western European 
powers might have found these nations un¬ 
willing to face the risks of Russian counter¬ 
action The proposed plan will accomplish 
the major benefits of a federation of western 
Europe without Immediately running head- 
on into Innumerable national prejudices and 
jealousies, or the possibility of drastic Rus¬ 
sian action. Behind all this we must recog¬ 
nize American prestige and American In¬ 
fluence are at stake A failure now on our 
part will probably mean that In the not dis¬ 
tant future, the greater part of western 
Europe will fall under the domination of 
totalitarian governments 

To the Isolationists among us. this may at 
first blush seem a matter to which we may 
remain IndlfiTerent Let them consider that 
we are talking of an area that contains a 
population of 270,000,000, of nations which 
contributed at least 66 percent of the prewar 
shipping tonnage of the world—50 percent of 
its Imports and 40 percent of its exports—an 
area whose steel producing capacity nearly 
equals and whose shipbuilding capacity ex¬ 
ceeds our own. This area has vast pools of 
brilliant scientists and great Industrial and 
educational facilities The thought that this 
enormous potential might be lost to western 
civilization forces upon us a realization of 
the Immediacy of the stakes Involved 

The problem of sustaining democratic Eu¬ 
rope must be considered, however, not only 
In terms of possible losses In trade and busi¬ 
ness, but also from the military standpoint. 
If we refuse to Implement the plan, we will 
lose powerful allies 

Woven through the entire problem af¬ 
flicting Europe Is the human element. The 
reconstruction of trade. Industry, and agri¬ 
culture are all pointed toward relieving the 
misery of millions of people Their hunger, 
their need for the simplest necessities of life 
can only be met by a generous response from 
the prosperous nations. 

The plan must be regarded as one that 
brings with It possibilities of creating a stable 
and free world Coming to grips with that 
realization will be the greatest contribution 
to forging the success of the plan. In the 
long-range planning the American people 
must recognize the role they fill In the world 
of economics and enlightened politics. We 
wield the strongest moral, political, and eco¬ 
nomic weight In the world today. Having 
6 percent of the population, but 60 percent 
of the wealth of the world, plus a heritage of 
freedom and liberty, our responsibilities are 
great. 

Many people will boggle at the expense In¬ 
volved In the plan. This is. however, a part 
of the cost of winning the war. Sixteen 
billion dollars by Itself seems a gigantic sum 
of money. Added, though, to $350,000,000,- 
000 spent to win the war, plus $16,000,000,000 


which have already gone In the form of 
temporary relief. It loses some of Its propor¬ 
tions. Surely we did not expend $360,000,- 
000,000 and the lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our boys to defeat Hitler for the 
purpose of surrendering Europe to social dis¬ 
solution. This result is almost certain If we 
are unwilling to make such expenditures as 
are necessary. Nor wotild It be wise to spend 
lesser sums on a mere program of relief for 
an Indefinite period without any constructive 
accomplishment except that of keeping 
Europe just above the starvation level. Such 
a pregram would not remove the probability 
of a totalitarian triumph on that continent. 
A sequel to this result would be a military 
budget In our country that would mean an¬ 
nual expenditures of a greater magnitude 
than those provided in the Marshall plan lor 
European reconstruction. 

Nor should we suppose that what we ad¬ 
vance to Europe goes across the Atlantic 
never to be returned The greater portion of 
that amount will be paid to our farmers, in¬ 
dustrialists and laborers for the food and 
goods which will be transshipped. 

What Is the relation of the Marshall plan 
to th» United Nations? We feel that the 
success of the plan will Increase the possi¬ 
bility of establishing a powerful and signifi¬ 
cant world organization It will mean that a 
majority of the nations will be dedicated to 
the great freedoms cherished by enlightened 
men and to the great democratic principle of 
rule by will of the majority. And the only 
kind of a UN oiganlzatlon that can work 
effectively for the peace and happiness of the 
world Is one In which those same principles 
of freedom and majority rule In the ascen¬ 
dent 

Wo feel the inxmense Importance of the 
decisions to be made but the choice Is clear. 
We either make the necessary adjustments— 
protecting the gigantic Investment already 
made, or we abdicate our position of Inter¬ 
national leadership and withdraw to the 
American continents to wage a far more dlflB- 
cult and costly effort against ever-lncreaslng 
odds and pressures. 

This Is the great challenge with which 
every civilization Is confronted in one form 
or another. DURcult, risky, and seemingly 
expensive as the Marshall plan may be, it 
not only furnishes and holds out the great 
hope by which the vicious economic cycle 
which now embraces western Europe may be 
broken and a beneficent upward spiral be¬ 
gun, but it also offers to America a great 
opportunity to assiune the leadership of 
which a great nation must be capable. If 
it is to retain Its greatness 

The plan will not be adopted unless it is 
understood and vigorously supported by the 
American people We count on the members 
of our organization to contribute their part 
to its success, by supporting it through word 
to their representatives In Congress. 


Pardon Me, Truman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

or muNois 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial of 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Novem¬ 
ber 30,1947, under the heading “Curley’s 
homecoming,” and editorial of the Chi¬ 


cago Daily Tribune of today. December 
2, 1947, under the heading “O pardon 
me.” 

{Prom the Washington Post of November 30, 
1047] 

CTTRUST'S homecoming 

After a 6 months’ sojourn In a Federal 
penitentiary for using the mall to defraud. 
Mayor Curley has returned to his home in a 
happy frame of mind, ready to resume hls 
official duties. He was evidently well treated 
by hls jailers, for Instead of the death that 
he gloomily predicted when the prison doors 
opened to receive him, he comes back to 
work feeling 10 years younger. We do not 
begrudge the former prisoner a new lease 
on life, but we do hope that a renewal of 
energy will not add 10 years to the official 
activities of Boston’s city bead. 

What really bothers us Is the failure of the 
citizens of Boston to rise in wrath and de¬ 
mand the retirement to private life of an 
official who is a disgrace to any self-respect¬ 
ing community. In commenting on the 
public Indignation aroused by the expose of 
General Meyers, we expressed the belief that 
the American people bad passed beyond the 
stage of cynical acceptance of wrongdoing 
and were no longer disposed to condone the 
misdeeds of those in high position. The 
triumphant reappearance of Mayor Curley 
suggests that we may have been overop- 
tlmistlc. 

At any rate, his hold on the voters of 
hls own city Is a reminder that a good many 
of our citizens still lack that capacity fur 
feeling moral Indignation which is so essen¬ 
tial to the efficient functioning of demo¬ 
cratic governments. That holds true not 
only for Boston supporters of Mayor Curley 
but also for the Massachusetts State Legis¬ 
lature and the Governor who eased the way 
for hls return to office Nor can it be for¬ 
gotten that President Truman’s commuta¬ 
tion of sentence Is generally viewed as good 
political strategy in a preelection year No 
doubt that Is true, If political strategy is 
judged by its vote-getting effectiveness. But 
if votes can be garnered by such means, how 
can we retain our faith In an enlightened 
public opinion as a safeguard against official 
venality? 

fProm the Chicago Daily 'Tribune of 
December 2, 1947] 

O PARSON ME 

Mayor James M Curley, of Boston, walked 
out of a Federal penitentiary last week after 
serving less than a third of an 18 months’ 
sentence for using the malls to defraud 
President Truman commuted hls sentence to 
let him out of jail for Thanksgiving Mr 
Truman freed another Democratic politician. 
Donald Wakefield Smith, former member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, who was 
convicted with Curley of operating a scheme 
to defraud manufacturers by claiming ability 
to land war contracts. 

Curley Is as crooked a scoundrel as walks 
the current political scene. He has been a 
crook all his life and has been charged with 
crime before, but until the mail-fraud con¬ 
viction, the law had not caught up with him 
since his youth. Mr Truman said that he 
commuted the sentence because Curley is 73 
years old and In 111 health. If a man Isn’t 
too old to steal, he isn’t too old to do penance 
for stealing. 

Mr. Truman Is a product of gang politics. 
It is no coincidence that numerous political 
gangsters, and just plain gangsters, who got 
into trouble In the Federal courts have found 
him a ready and sympathetic friend. He 
and hls predecessor, Roosevelt, pardoned 
more than a score of the Kansas City vote 
thieves who were sent up the river when 
that city achieved a temporary clean-up of 
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the Fendergast gang. Truman restored the 
civil rights of some of these crooks Just In 
time for them to get out and help steal the 
congressional primary from Representative 
Slaughter, whom the President purged last 
year. 

Another Truman pardon went to James 
aavln, Louisville gambler who had been In 
cahoots with Democratic politicians In Ken¬ 
tucky. Some of those politicians were al¬ 
leged to have been the sponsors of the pardon 
but Mr. Truman accepted the responsibility 
by granting It. 

The parole of the lour Capone gangsters 
who were sent to prison for shaking down the 
movie Industry for a million dollars had ob¬ 
vious political connections. At the time that 
the paroles were In the works, the hoodlums' 
political organization In Chicago went to 
town for the Democrats in last year’s elec¬ 
tion. 

Abuse of the pardoning power has not 
been unusual in the governor's mansions In 
numerous States Never until now, however, 
has it stained the White House. 


Philippine Astist&nce 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSB OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the United States extended to the great 
people of the PhlUppine Republic their 
independence on July 4,1946. we did not 
at that time finish the Job in that section 
of the world. We now have before us 
this great call from western Europe. We 
have armies of occupation in Japan, un¬ 
der the leadership of General Mac- 
Arthur. The Philippines have not got¬ 
ten back on their feet Industrially and 
commercially. We are receiving two pri¬ 
mary commodities from that area, the 
so-called apaca or hemp, and copra from 
the cocoanut trees, all which we need 
very badly This coming year we may be 
receiving a few tons of sugar from that 
area. But I want to join with those 
others of the Congress who are sympa¬ 
thetic to our placing some of our finan¬ 
cial assistance in the Far East, and 
especially in the Philippines. I have had 
occasion to talk with some high Philip¬ 
pine Government ofBcials, in whom I 
have great confidence, and things are not 
going too well over in that section of the 
world. I think it is the duty and re¬ 
sponsibility of this Congress to pay more 
attention to getting the Filipinos back on 
their feet so that they can contribute to 
the production of goods and services to 
supply the needs of that country as well 
as this country. 

I have also had occasion to talk with 
some Members of the House who have 
returned from that section of the world 
in recent months, and they tell me things 
are not going too well in the Philippines. 
I certainly hope that this Congress will be 
extremely ssnnpathetic to assisting the 
Filipino people back in the ways of com¬ 
merce and industry. 


We Mast View Sarpluset From a Need 
Angle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
a great many years, especially prior to 
the beginning of the last war, many sec¬ 
tions of the country were confronted 
with what WEUS known as depressing sur¬ 
pluses of farm products. This was par¬ 
ticularly true in the Wheat Belt. And 
the depressing surpluses reflected them¬ 
selves m the low prices that the farmers 
obtained, and as a result of these de¬ 
pressing surpluses it became necessary 
for this Congress to pass legislation in 
the interests of those who suffered. 

Mr. Speaker, today the Nation stands 
in a different position. With bountiful 
crops the last 7 years m the Wheat Belt 
it would be a healthful situation if we 
had surpluses today. We have arrived 
at the place where perchance we might 
be considered the leading nation of the 
world. Certainly we are possessed of 
many of the attributes to be found in a 
nation that can rightfully make claim 
to this position. This has all come about 
seemingly before we were ready for it 
and seemingly before some people 
wanted it. And this tremendously great 
change in affairs and our relationships 
to the other nations of the world has 
changed the position that might result 
from depressing surpluses. 

Few countries have the agricultural 
productive capacity that we have, and 
even in the days of our depressing sur¬ 
pluses, which reflected low prices at 
home, there was even then a demand for 
our surpluses could they have reached 
the proper place. Back in the days of 
the thirties, when the price of wheat was 
at a very low level, the countries of Italy 
and Germany could well have u^sed all of 
our surpluses. And had this been possi¬ 
ble of accomplishment, the North Amer¬ 
ican farmers who grow wheat would 
never have suffered from the low-market 
conditions. 

It is reasonable to assume in our new 
role we must take a new view of this 
question of surpluses. It seems to me 
the editorial in the Country Gentleman 
for December has presented this in a 
forceful manner, and I include this to¬ 
gether with my remarks in the Congres¬ 
sional Record: 

A Different View of SuRFi-tTSEs 

The common feeling toward an old farm 
bogey—Bvirpluaes of food and feed grains— 
needs changing Nearly all the proposals for 
a new farm program so far presented to the 
House and Senate committees have viewed an 
oversupply as an evil to be prevented or got 
rid of as speedily as possible. 

Tet recent experience, during the war and 
at present, has twice demonstrated that re¬ 
serves of food and feed grains are an inesti¬ 
mable asset. When Pearl Harbor came ap¬ 
proximately 600,000.000 bushels of wheat, 
corn, and other grains were In storage, either 
owned by the Gtovernment or under loan. 


Without these reserves the expanded live¬ 
stock. dairy, and poultry programs, which 
contributed so much to victory, would have 
been Impossible Right now a reserve of 
wheat and feed grains would be one of the 
greatest blessings we could have It would 
avert a reduction of live^itock and poultry 
that threatens to carry them below the coun - 
try’s going needs 

Such urgencies cun be repeated In the fu¬ 
ture Droughts will recur, as this year We 
have embarked on a foreign pro^ran^ that is 
likely to call for emergency supplies at times 
This country has nearly 12.000.000 more peo¬ 
ple than In 1940 and Its growing population 
has shown that it wants to eat more ment, 
dairy and poultry products. Long-range 
farm programs to raise the food level In this 
country by expanding production along the‘'C 
lines have been proposed by H. E Babcock 
In Country Gentleman, and by the Depait- 
ment of Agriculture They can be successiui 
only if adequate feed reserves are on hand to 
stabilize oijeratlons Without them the first 
drought or emergency drain on supplies 
would cause a liquidation of herds and flocks 
that would be disastrous to farmers 

Plainly an adequate reserve of food and 
feed grains Is in the Interest of agriculture, 
the consuming public and the Nation The 
question is how to prevent it from having a 
depressing effect on farmers’ market prices 

One logical method has been suggested 
This Is for Congress to establish, as a pei- 
manent Government policy, that such a re¬ 
serve shall be maintained as an investment 
In the national security Although it would 
be turned over to prevent deterioration, the 
same volume would be held until needed 
to meet shortages or oil erwR'" It 
would be off the market ii'i ■! ’cii il’cd Any 
production goals which might be set up 
would take its exl.stence into account Pint 
of the depressing effect of surpluses In the 
1930’8 Is attributed to uncertainty ovci Gov¬ 
ernment policies There would be no un¬ 
certainty over this policy Such a re'^erve 
might still exert some Influence on the mni- 
ket, but this should be outweighed by its 
stabilizing effect on agriculture generally 

There is the further factor of the public 
Interest, which must be considered In any 
farm program Farmers want and are en¬ 
titled to price supports to protect them from 
disastrous price breaks But no such insur¬ 
ance can be a one-sldod proposition In re¬ 
turn for It the consuming public Is entitled 
to the assurance of plenty of food A safe 
reserve of food and feed grains lb necessary 
If that is to be done 

With the present outlook for winter wheat 
and the prospect of nearly empty bins next 
summer, there Is no chance now of building 
up such an extra supply But Congiess, at 
least, should recognize the neccbbily and 
provide for the future The earliest pas.slble 
accumulation of an adequate reserve of food 
and feed grains and its maintenance loi 
emergencies should be made a definite Gov¬ 
ernment policy And such a siurplus should 
be financed and looked upon as what it really 
is—an Investment In the national securiiv 
and a burden to he borne by the farmeis 

PUREBRED PRICES 

Some of the prices being paid for purctajcd 
livestock, particularly dairy and beef cattle, 
bhow plain signs of Inflation A current 
issue of Farm Business Notes, published by 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, said this 
about the situation’ "Within recent months 
a dairy bull is reported to have sold foi 
$46,000 and a dairy female for $23,600 A Jot 
of 60 purebred dairy cattle were sold at .lur- 
tion by one breeder at an average of $3,082 
a head A beef female brought $26,000. one 
beef bull sold for $61,000 and another for 
$52,000 A breeder of purebred beef cattle 
sold 60 head of males and females at auction 
for an average of $5,614 • • • Although 

these are extreme rather than typical cabts 
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they are mentioned because they suggest 
what is taking place In the purebred-cattle 
market ” Since then all these purebred beef 
cattle prices have been topped. 

A general boom feeling Is one reason for 
such artificially high prices. Another Is the 
activity of people with large, nonfarming In¬ 
comes. whose breeding establishments are 
often a side Interest. As the Minnesota pub¬ 
lication says. "Under existing Federal In¬ 
come-tax laws and regulations those with 
large incomes are encouraged to make such 
Investments • • • they are able to re¬ 

cover a higher proportion of major capital 
losses and depreciation through Income-tax 
deductions ” 

The.se Inflated prices are detrimental In 
several ways. While extreme cases, they have 
an efiect on purebred values generally and 
tend to raise the whole level of good founda¬ 
tion stock too high for the majority of farm¬ 
ers to afford This works a hardship on young 
farmeis. many of them war veterans, who 
would like to start with good livestock 
There Is also a psychological factor to be 
reckoned with The public, feeling none too 
well about high food costa, sees occasional 
reports of these whopping prices tor purebred 
livestock and naturally concludes that farm¬ 
ers must be getting rich. 

A similar boom after the First World War 
brought losses to many and downright 
tragedy in some cases Reports indicate that 
a much larger share of the sales this time is 
being financed with cash and less with pure¬ 
bred notes But, while the present boom 
may be safer, It Isn’t contributing to the 
long-time Interests of the purebred indus¬ 
try These consist in getting Just as much 
good foundation stock into the hands of real 
farmers as possible. It can’t be done with 
Inflated prices. 


More About Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 

or CALirORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2. 1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Herald-American, published at Comp¬ 
ton. Calif., is one of the leading news¬ 
papers of that area. The editor is an 
experienced businessman not only in the 
newspaper field but in various fields of 
commerce and Industry as well. In the 
following editorial, he has set forth his 
opinion about current high prices and 
world conditions. I believe the Members 
of Congress should have the benefits of 
this editorial, published in the Comp¬ 
ton Herald-American on November 20, 
1947, and I, therefore, include it in this 
extension of remarks: 

From thk Publisher 
(By Cliff Smith) 

MORE ABOUT FOOD 

When you clear away all of the words, 
whether high sounding or otherwise, two 
things stand out very clearly as the sole and 
exclusive reasons for high prices of food In 
this country. 

The first reason Is excessive Government 
buying and the so-called price-support pro¬ 
gram. Recent examples are the buying of 
the entire prune crop, the poultry crop (after 
the President’s poultryless Thursday had 
ruined public demand), the entire raisin 
crop, the entire wheat surplus, the entire 
corn surplus, and a majority of the potato 


crop and the wine surplus, to be given away 
overseas. As long as no purchaseable sur¬ 
plus exists for the public to buy—regardless 
of what the commodity is—the price Is going 
to be high. 

The second reason for high prices is the 
shipment of excessive quantities of food over¬ 
seas During the war years no such quan¬ 
tities of food were shipped overseas as are 
being shipped now. 

When we get down to whether or not there 
Is need for this food overseas I believe some 
of the following facts are pertinent and 
illuminative 

WORK UNDER GERMANS 

During the war Prance, with the exception 
of a small minority called the underground, 
was happy and prosperous under German 
rule Everybody was working and vast quan¬ 
tities of food was produced and shipped to 
Germany to help keep the German war ma¬ 
chine going Now Prance Is being given vast 
quantities of food by us and nearly their 
entire supply of coal Right in our own com¬ 
munity we can see hundreds of carloads of 
coal going through here every month to be 
loaded on ships at the Long Beach coal dock 
to be sent to France, free. We not only give 
them the coal, we pay the freight I am in¬ 
formed by certain ofAclals that much of this 
coal la then resold by Prance to countries 
under Russian domination 

What happens to our food when It gets to 
Prance? At the present time communistic 
strikes are In progress at many French ports 
and the food which we have sent them free 
gratia cannot be unloaded from the ships 
If and when this food Is unloaded, the 
American label la torn off and It finds Its 
way Into the black market so that the peo¬ 
ple of Prance do not know we sent the food 
Businessmen returning from France say that 
the Preach people give Russia the credit for 
sending the food and England credit for 
sending the coal 

SHORT WEEK NOW 

During the war Hitler saw to It that the 
French people worked Today they have the 
4-day workweek and the 6-hour day 

We have been feeding Greece since 1920 
with disastrous results We have furnished 
$300,000,000 to Greece recently and observers 
there say conditions are worse than they were 
before we sent the $300,000,000 Inspgctors 
have recently found $75,000,000 worth of 
spoiled American-donated merchandise In 
Greek warehouses This merchandise spoiled 
because the Greeks had plenty of this par¬ 
ticular kind of merchandise so they merely 
let It lay In the warehouses until it spoiled. 

ITALY IN CHAOS 

A condition of chaos now exists In Italy 
Half a dozen divisions of Infantry would 
straighten the matter out and put these peo¬ 
ple to work and make them self-supporting. 
But no—that would not be democratic Re¬ 
member, In Italy less than 6 percent of the 
people know what the word ‘‘democratic" 
means. The last experiment in democracy 
In Ital.' was during the time of the Roman 
empire That degenerated to the point that 
only the members of the army were allowed 
to vote This led to one of the most absolute 
dictatorships in history and the final and 
complete collapse of the Roman Empire. 

Communistic riots are taking place daily 
throughout Italy and the Government is 
hanging on only by a thread—It will prob¬ 
ably fall within the next week or 10 days. 

FOOD NOT EFFECTIVE 

All the food on earth cannot straighten 
out this condition. Force is the only lan¬ 
guage they understand. 

England wasted her three and one-half bll- 
llon-dollar loan and Is admittedly In much 
worse shape now than before the loan. 

It Is a small sidelight, however, on English 
affairs where Britain, which Is crying so 


loudly that it is broke and needs help from 
us, can give more than $2,000,000 In gifts to 
Its heir apparent princess. Also this same 
princess and her Greek prince prospective 
husband cannot live on $60,000 per year, so 
the King gives her some of his money from 
his million dollars a year. The President of 
this Nation, which is asked to keep Britain’s 
finances from utter ruin, only draws $76,000 
per year 

It has been a well-known fact since the 
beginning of time that you cannot buy 
friendship, and that Is exactly what wc ore 
trying to do 

TANKER GIFTS 

Ninety of our late model oil tankers have 
been sold to other nations These tankers are 
urgently needed here because we drained a 
large part of our oil reserves during the war 
to help keep the navies of the world on the 
high seas These tankers have been sold 
without receiving any money in return Now 
the suggestion Is we build mor' for ourselves. 

I could go on and on enumerating examples 
of the utter throwing to the four winds of 
the heavens or to the seven seas the basic 
materials of this Nation Every ton of food 
and every shipload of coal which we send 
overseas tends to weaken us Just that much 
more 

The Friendship Train was a wonderful ex¬ 
ample of the blg-heartedness of America but 
was also one of the dumbest exhibitions on 
record The gathering of thousands of tons 
of food to give away when we did not know 
who we were going to give It to or whether 
or not the people who eventually receive it 
need it. 

ANOTHER NEW DEALER 

This Is on a par with the New Deal philoso¬ 
phy which raised such men as Major General 
Meyers, assistant chief procurement officer ol 
the Air Services, to a position where he could 
throw business to his own firms building air¬ 
craft or ports, and accept gifts from many of 
the firms from whom he was purchasing 
goods—CadHlac cars and a $10,000 rettnlsh 
Job on his apartment 

The proposal to put back into effect the 
wartime rationing and wartime controls Is 
an attempt to establish a totalitarian police- 
governed state In what is supposed to be the 
greatest democracy In the world. Instead of 
establishing the totalitarian state here we 
should establish a totalitarian state in 
Europe in the troubled spots, put those peo¬ 
ple to work, put down their uprisings and 
Instead of trying to teach them democracy, 
of which the rank and file have not the slight¬ 
est conception, teach them to work and pro¬ 
duce A few divisions of troops would do 
more good than nil the food we can rob our¬ 
selves of and send overseas. 

Remember this—the only thing which keep 
prices high are* (1) Government buying and 
(2) the shipment of vast quantities of food 
overseas. 


A Pension for Our Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, while the Congress is giving at¬ 
tention to the matter of appropriating 
additional billions of dollars, American 
dollars, for the aid of Europe and per¬ 
haps also of Asia, I trust we shall not 
forget entirely the plight of our worthy 
elder citizens in the United States. 
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Last week we observed Thanksgiving 
Day. Our hearts went back over the 
years in gratitude and honor for all those 
who have contributed so generously of 
their energy and material resources to¬ 
ward the making of this Nation, which 
has become the envy of all the world. It 
was appropriate that America of today 
should do this. Certainly there is a debt 
to every generation of Americans that 
have played their respective roles, gen¬ 
eration by generation down through the 
years, all the way from Plymouth Rock 
in 1620 to this very moment. They de¬ 
serve every bit of honor that we might 
bestow upon their hallowed memory. 
But there is something more we can do. 

A generation of those worthy forebears 
are still with us. 

They are our own mothers and fathers 
now living, and. in the main, advanced 
in years beyond the time when they 
should be required to work. They are 
Just as worthy as any generation that 
passed before them They constitute 
our great opportunity to really “honor 
the fathers and mothers of America” 
Did we as a nation really mean those 
beautiful words and phrases that we used 
with such superlatives in our speeches, 
pulpits, over the radio, and in our news¬ 
papers and magazines? If we did. this 
question of “a decent old-age pension, 
uniform in all the States, adequate in 
amount to maintain at least a decent 
American standard of living” should be 
favorably considered by this Eightieth 
Congress. There is a program develop¬ 
ing in this Congress to bring such a bill 
to the floor. It is not a discharge peti¬ 
tion. 

It is a friendly request, in writing, ad¬ 
dressed to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in a most cordial and respectful 
manner, calling for an opportunity to 
thoroughly consider and vote on such 
a bill. 

The time for consideration will be at 
the convenience of the committee and 
the House leadership, but during this 
Congress. 

The amount of the pension is reason¬ 
able, but uniform in all the States. 

It is a clean old-age-pension bill, 
offered to take the place of old-age 
assistance under the Social Security Act. 

It does not involve extraneous Issues. 
It contains only a reasonable, sound, 
American pension, which, in my opinion, 
any citizen favoring better old-age pen¬ 
sions now will certainly approve. 

The friendly and respectful approach 
to the committee is commendable. 

Every Member of the House who has 
an old-age-pension bill pending in this 
Congress is uniting in this program. 

We trust that every Member who con¬ 
curs with us in regard to old-age pen¬ 
sions, and who has not already done so, 
will see either the gentleman from Indi¬ 
ana [Mr. Landis] or the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] and join 
us in this united friendly effort for better 
old-age pensions now. 

This is a way in which a grateful 
America can really show appreciation for 
those who gave so generously that we 
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might enjoy so fully the blessings that 
are ours today. 

Those who have given their lives in 
the service of our country in peacetime 
and in war deserve our consideration. 

They have given us everything that 
we thank Ood for this thanksgiving 
season, even to the noble sons and 
daughters to whom we look to defend 
our liberties. 

Certainly their comfort and security 
should be adequately looked after even 
before we extend our billions for the re¬ 
lief and comfort of citizens in other 
lands. 

We should consider the question of 
better old-age pensions in the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Editorial by Manchester Boddy, of the Los 
Angeles Daily News 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CAUrORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
serting in the Record today an editorial 
of November 18 written by Mr. Manches¬ 
ter Boddy, editor and publisher of the Los 
Angeles Daily News. Mr. Boddy is with¬ 
out a question one of the leading jour¬ 
nalists of the country, known as a pro¬ 
gressive and liberal thinker but always 
fundamentally sound I think that the 
editorial which I Inserted on November 
20 and the one today definitely sustain 
the above statement I made. This edi¬ 
torial very clearly outlines the funda¬ 
mental issues confronting as today. I 
recommend it for your reading: 

MANCHKTER BODDT 

That the Rcpuhlican majority In Congress 
and a sizable number of Democrats will vote 
against granting President Truman's request 
for executive authority to restore limited ra¬ 
tioning, power to Impose control over prices, 
wages, and the allocation of strategic mate¬ 
rial may be taken lor granted. It appears 
equally clear that Congress will authorize 
a carefully hedged stopgap-aid program 
for Europe calling for an expenditure some¬ 
what short of the $597,000,000 requested by 
the President. 

The reasons are not entirely, or even pre¬ 
dominantly, political They go I'-^the very 
heart of the central Issue of our time 

President Truman Is asking a peactlme 
Congress to put the United States on the road 
that leads toward state socialism with all 
that the term Implies regimentation, state- 
planned economy, rigid controls over per¬ 
sonal liberty and private Initiative. 

Quite obviously, the President himself 
does not believe In the end product of the 
measures he reluctantly advocates. They 
should be used, he pointed out, only If con¬ 
ditions become more acute. He wants the 
American people to solve their problems 
through voluntary action but thinks a club 
In the closet might serve as a potent per¬ 
suader. 

In his 10-point Immediate anti-inflation 
program the President, in. fact, asked for 


the return of practically all the Govern¬ 
ment’s wartime economic controls. It Is 
Blgniflcant, however, that he did not ask for 
them because he believed they should be 
the standard equipment of the American 
economic system. “l look upon them," he 
said, “as short-run Insurance against the 
Impairment of our prosperity and the threat 
to our future development." 

Since President Truman thus refuses to 
champion state socialism per se he deprives 
his Republican opponents of an opportunity 
to go before the American people with the 
clear-cut ideological issue that his short- 
run insurance measures suggest. Instead, 
he says, in effect* 

“I believe In the free-enterprl.se system. 
Today It is threatened with destruction by 
inflation and world-wide economic chaos. 
Therefore, I propose that we use untl-free- 
enterprlse measures in order to preserve our 
free-enterprise system " 

Congress will say. "We won’t give you those 
anti-free-enterprise powers,” and President 
Truman will reply: 

"Very well, if you have a better prescrip¬ 
tion for preserving our system against de¬ 
struction by inflation and economic chaos, 
write it ” 

The Republican Congress will have a diffi¬ 
cult time avoiding that challenge When 
it gets down to writing its own prescription 
for the Nation’s ills, it will be forced to do 
something about inflationary bank credit, 
which Is the mother of run-away-lnstall- 
ment credit President Truman wants power 
to control that threat. The Republicans will 
have to grant that power or suffer the con¬ 
sequences 

The President wants strict Federal regula¬ 
tion of speculative trading on the commodity 
exchanges As long as the commodity ex¬ 
changes serve as free markets they should 
be permitted to function with a minimum 
of Interference Insofar as they are used as 
gambling houses they should be regulated. 
To stop gambling on commodity exchanges 
does not interfere with free markets any 
more than outlawing gambling in the 
Yankee Stadium interferes with baseball. 
The Republicans will do well to heed old 
Aristotle’s advice* "Every institution has 
within Itself the seed of its own destruction " 

The export situation does Justify Federal 
action. Since aid to Europe is inevitable, 
there Is no sense In allowing foreign nations 
to bring our dollars back to America and bid 
against each other for our food and clothing, 
thus sending prices ever higher. 

Certainly the Government can promote 
full production, regulate traffic, and protect 
the value of the currency There Is nothing 
socialistic about such efforts. 

If President Truman’s plea for emergency 
powers went no further than such matters. 
Congress would have no choice but full co¬ 
operation. The real sting Is found in pro¬ 
posals : 

“To authorize allocation and Inventory 
control of scarce commodities which basi¬ 
cally affect the cost of living or industrial 
production 

"To authorize consumer rationing on prod¬ 
ucts In short supply which basically affect 
the cost of living and 

“To authorize price ceilings on products In 
short supply which basically affect the cost 
of living or Industrial production, and to au¬ 
thorize such wage ceilings os are essential 
to maintain the necessary price ceilings ” 

Water running down hill eventually will 
hit bottom. Those measures, once employed, 
soon would create in the United States the 
very situation our dollars are employed to 
prevent in Europe. 

The notion that we must be like Europe in 
order to save Europe is nonsense. The way 
to help ourselves and Europe is to promote 
the greatest possible production, and the 
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way to more production Is tlie elimination 
ot imnecessary restrictions and restraints. 

Tbe main trouble with Mr. Truman's plea 
Is the fact that he lacks conviction, courage, 
and faith. He wants to “preserve and pro¬ 
tect” the free enterprise system, but doesn't 
think it can meet the challenge it now faces. 
He proposes corrective measures but hastens 
to explain that be won’t use them except In 
an emergency—because he doesn’t believe In 
them. 


An Ode (or Something!) Commemorating 
the Contempt Citations Which Congress 
Voted on the 10 Decline To Answer” 
Hollywood Reds 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOtTTH DAKOTA 

XM THB HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, as America 
struggles with the problem of driving 
Communists and their sympathizers out 
of Qovernment positions and as we con¬ 
tinue our efforts to bring out into the 
open the party-line activities and prop¬ 
aganda of other Reds and “pinks” who 
lurk behind false facades of loyalty and 
respectability and ply their poisonous 
craft in private enterprises, we have tried 
committee hearings, court action, con¬ 
gressional citations of contempt, loxralty 
purges by the FBI, and numerous other 
realistic and serious-minded devices and 
techniques. All loyal Americans rejoice 
these days that genuine progress is at 
long last being made in the direction of 
exposing and curtailing the un-American 
and disloyal activities of those who would 
trade our way of life away and replace it 
with the tyrannical and godless tech¬ 
niques of Red fascism as now operating 
in Russia and her clutch of captive coun¬ 
tries behind the iron curtain. 

Now comes Mr. George Abell, popular 
Sunday columnist of the Washington 
Times-Herald, Mr, Speaker, with a new 
device for destroying the enemies of free¬ 
dom m this country. His weapon is ridi¬ 
cule and rhythm and rhyme are the 
techniques he employs to expose the fal¬ 
lacies and the selfish ambitions of those 
who think more of personal gain or pri¬ 
vate pelf than they do of their patriotic 
obligations to this land of the free and 
the home of the brave. In a lew short 
but significant verses of satire and com¬ 
mon sense George Abell strips the thin 
veneer of respectability off those who 
prate and preach about the alluring vir¬ 
tues of a foreign system while privately 
profiting to the utmost from the system 
which they are endeavoring to destroy. 

Mr. Speaker, for 2 minutes of relaxa¬ 
tion and for purposes of reenforcing our 
faith in the doctrines of the founding 
fathers of this country and our Consti¬ 
tution, I commend to Congress and the 
country the reading of the following 
verses by George Abell as they appeared 


in last Sunday’s issue of the Times- 
Herald: 

Rkadt. WiUijNa, Ain> Oxoaox Abblx. 

OK COHOaXM’ OXTATIOK OX THX HOXXTWOOD UDS 

Of all those movie acting hacks; 

Of all those educated quacks; 

Of all who swell our income tax— 

By warbling songs of "Mommle,” 

The very lowest type of worm, 

The kind that makes your Insides squirm. 

Is without question, I aArm, 

The rich and ritzy commie. 

He is the kind of lovely guy 
Who trills a haunting lullaby 
While pouring Bourbon, Scotch, or rye 
For “Lucky” Luciano. 

He is the sort for whom, I note, 

Tom Clark holds out an overcoat. 

And bobby-soxers simply dote 
On him at the piano— 

He is our friend “Monsleui Verdoux,” 

Bo wistful, elfin, Ingenu, 

Who bravely bore a cane in lieu 
Of sword to fight the Germans— 

The kind who rides a Friendship train, 

And helped the Communists in Spain, 

But finds it awkward to explain 
His philanthropic sermons— 

The kind who calls plebeians ‘‘pard,’* 

And plasters down his hair with lard. 

And swanks along the boulevard 
In fancy Rolls and Bentzes; 

Who gives fanatic whoops and hollers 
For wretched tramps in soiled collars. 

But zealously retains his dollars 
For party-line expenses— 

Tbe kind of glutted parlor snake 
Whose Innards for the hungry ache. 

While swilling caviar and cake 
At Bovietlc binges; 

Who bleats that Russia's kind and good. 

But much prefers to stay and brood 
And assuage in Hollywood 
His conscientious twinges. 

At last, before the Justice bar. 

We see these creatures as they are— 

Writer and stooge and movie star— 

A bunch of Reds and zanies, 

At last, congressional fanfare 
Unmasks tbe liberal millionaire; 

America’s become aware 
Of what a daisy chain is 

Bo if you page at Goldwyn-Mayer 
A pretty boy with pinkish hair 
And they reply he Isn’t there, 

You’ll realize the reason. 

And I for one sincerely hope 
That he’ll be dangling from a rope 
Because I am a bourgeois dope 
That doesn’t hold with treason. 


OU-Age Atsiitance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GLEN D. JOHNSON 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2,1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, within the next day or two the 
^use of Representatives will begin con¬ 
sideration of the interim-aid bill, which 
will provide assistance to the starving 
people of the countries of western Eu¬ 
rope. Later we will consider the long- 
range Marshall plan for continued aid 
for the needy people of those countries. 


In directing our minds and efforts to 
the solving of distressed conditions in 
distant lands, we must not look so far 
away that we are unable to see the misery 
and suffering that exist among our own 
people here at home. Today, while we 
are bent on helping our fellow man 
abroad, I have introduced a bill which 
has for its purpose the alleviating of un¬ 
happy circumstances engulfing a cer¬ 
tain group of our own people in this 
country—our dependent aged citizens. 

When the Congress convenes in its next 
regular session, I hope and trust that the 
bill I have introduced will receive the 
same earnest consideration that is given 
the bills designed to aid the needy of 
Europe. 

The bill I have introduced, and to 
which I invite the attention and consid¬ 
eration of the House, amends the Social 
Security Act and reads as follows: 

A bill to amend the Social Security Act (49 

Stat. 630) by adding a new title thereto to 

be known ae title XIV, and for other pui - 

poses 

Be it enacts, etc, That the Social Secu¬ 
rity Act aa amended is amended by adding, 
after section 1301, a new title to read us 
follows: 

“TITLS XIV. ALTERNATE OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE PLAN 

"Sec. 1401. ’The program under this title 
shall be administered by the Fedeial Secuilty 
Administrator 

"Sac 1402. That any State, so electing, may 
suspend operation of its present old-age 
assistance plan and in lieu thereof pay into 
the United States Treasury the sum of $25 
per month for each citizen of such State 
qualifying for benefits hereinafter provided 
This amount shall be kept In a separate ac¬ 
count, to which there shall be added by the 
Federal Government the sum of $36 pei 
month for each $25 deposited by the State 
adopting this plan 

“Bic 1403. Each citizen of a State adopt¬ 
ing this plan who qualifies under section 1404 
of this act shall be paid from the fund estab¬ 
lished in section 1402 hereof by the Treasury 
of the United States, upon certification hy the 
Social Security Board, the sum of $60 pci 
month, 

“Sec. 1404. (a) A person to qualify undei 
this act shall be— 

'•(1) sixty years of age or over at the time 
of filing application, 

“(2) a citizen of the United States and 
an actual resident of the State for a period 
of 1 year or more Immediately preceding the 
time of filing application; 

"(8) one whose gross Income or whose 
gross income combined with gross Income oi 
a spouse, as the case may be, was less than 
a minimum amount with respect to which 
a Federal income-tax return was required to 
be filed in the tax year preceding the year in 
which application is filed, except, of cotuse, 
Income provided for in this act shall not be 
considered to disqualify a person. 

“(4) one whose capital assets do not ex¬ 
ceed $5,000 if a single person or $10,000 
Jointly with the assets of a husband or wife 
If a married person, and 

“ (6) one who has filled out a form, obtain¬ 
able at any post office, which shall require a 
sworn statement as to the name, address, 
residence, citizenship, income, age, capital 
assets, and pensions or other benefits received 
by the applicant. 

“(b) Applicants shown qualified by such 
forms shall be placed Immediately on the 
pension list and shall be entitled to receive 
pensions on the first day of the month fol¬ 
lowing filing of application: Provided, That 
such filing was made at least 10 days prior 
to the first day of the month. 
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*'Ssc 1405 Every person receiving old-age 
assistance under the present Social Security 
Act from a State adopting this plan shall be 
automatically covered upon certification by 
the State to the Social Security Board 

“Sec. 1406. (a) Any person receiving a pen- 
Sion, retirement pay, or Government dlsa* 
blllty compensation aggregating an amount 
less than the amount of old-age assistance 
provided herein, shall be entitled to receive 
the difference between the amount received 
as a pension, retirement pay. or Government 
disability compensation and the amount pro¬ 
vided by this act: Provided, hotoevar. That 
a person so receiving benefits of as much or 
more shall not be entitled to benefits here¬ 
under. The Social Security Board shall de¬ 
termine the correct amount due In such cases 
and the some ratio of payment as set out In 
section 1402 hereof shall be borne by the 
State and the Federal Government. 

“(b) A qualified person who becomes In¬ 
eligible shall immediately so notify the So¬ 
cial Security Board by registered mall and 
the Board upon receipt of such notice shall 
suspend payments to such person from that 
date. Any such person who knowingly and 
willfully receives and fraudulently cashes 
any check after knowingly becoming Inel¬ 
igible shall be guilty of embezzlement from 
the United States and the interested State 
and punished as now provided by law. 

“Sec. 1407 Upon proof ol death of a ben¬ 
eficiary under this act the Social Security 
Board shall pay, from the separate account 
provided by this act. the sum of $200 toward 
the burial and funeral expenses of such per¬ 
son, and such account shall be reimbursed by 
the Federal Government and the State In the 
ratio provided in section 1402 

“Sec 1408 Whoever knowingly, fraudu¬ 
lently, and willfully, for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining a pension or for the purpose of con¬ 
tinuing to receive a pension under the pro¬ 
visions of this act when not qualified, shall 
make or cause to be made any false state¬ 
ment, representation, afiBdavlt, or document, 
in connection with an application or other 
required action under this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both. Provided further. That any person so 
convicted shall be removed from the pension 
list, and shall be prohibited from reapply¬ 
ing for benefits under this act for a period of 
1 year fiom the date of final conviction 

“Sec 1409. The Social Security Board and 
any State adopting this plan arc hereby auth¬ 
orized to prescribe rules and regulations 
deemed necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, except that neither may require 
any diffeient qualifications than those set 
out in section 1404 

“Sec 1410 As used in this act. the term 
•State’ shall include the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

"Sf.c 1411. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amount as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act.” 


Tidelandf Oil Controveriy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUS W. BRADLEY 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
ealled Tidelands decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which upset all 
preconceived ideas regarding the owner¬ 
ship of the marginal seas surrounding the 


United States, is not an oil fight, but 
rather is a fight for the basic principles of 
States* rights. 

The editor of the Long Beach Aigus, in 
the edition of that paper on November 6, 
1947, has expressed the opinions of the 
people of southern California so well in 
this regard that I take pleasure in insert¬ 
ing his editonal entitled “This Is Not an 
Oil Fight.” in the Congressional Record 
at this point: 

THIS IS NOT AN OIL FIGHT 

(By George Rochester) 

For the past few years much has been 
said about the tidelands fight and the ma¬ 
jority of people seem to have the impres¬ 
sion that the controversy concerns only the 
oil that lies beneath the sands of a few miles 
of California's shore line 

This is absolutely not the case The fight 
la for State’s rights, and California, along 
with almost every other State in the Union, 
stands to lose if the Government is success¬ 
ful in proving its case that the tidelands 
of these various States. Including those bor- 
deiing on the Great Lakes, belong to the 
Federal Government. 

While It Is true that there has been dis¬ 
covered some oil deposits under the shores 
of a very small portion of California, should 
the Government win this case other sec¬ 
tions of the State stand to lose a great deal 
of valuable shoreland So. It is evident that 
this light is not to piotect the oil fields of 
Long Beach, but to protect the entire const 
line from one end of the State to the other 
Other States having tidelands are Just os 
vitally interested as is Calilornia because 
they, too, will lo.se many millions of dollars 
ol property now standing on tidelands and 
which have been built either by bond money 
or diiect taxation 

New Yoik, Boston. San Francisco, Ran 
Diego, Houston, Savannah, in fact every port 
in the United States is built on man-made 
or God-made land Will the Congress or the 
United States allow all this valuable prop¬ 
erty to be turned over to the Pcdcrnl Gov¬ 
ernment and disregard all the decisions 
handed down for the pa'it 100 years that the 
States themselves owned the tidelands to a 
distance of 3 miles from shore? We cannot 
believe it 

The only way, however, for this matter to 
ever be cleared up is for the Congress to 
pass a quitclaim bill that will forever and 
all time give to the States their title to the 
shores bordering upon each State as it was 
specifically stated when the States were ad¬ 
mitted to the Union. 

All this talk about the oil grab In the 
State of California Is merely a smoke screen 
This is a fight for State’s right and is being 
fought for this and this alone When It is 
taken into consideration that of the more 
than a thousand miles of shoreland in the 
State of California only 15 miles have shown 
any oil production, this alone should prove 
that the talk of the oil grab Is a fallacy. 
If the tidelands ever belonged to any State— 
and it has never been disputed during all 
the time since the Original Thirteen States 
formed the Union—then California owns her 
tidelands 

Both Houses of Congress passed the bill 
that would have settled the question at the 
last session but the President was Infiuenced 
to veto the bill. Now the fight will have to 
be made all over again and will he at the 
coming session in 1948 Whether we will bo 
successful or not depends upon the support 
we get at home and In every State in the 
Union. We believe California will receive 
that support. 

If the Federal Government can claim the 
oil beneath the tidelands along the shore 
of California, then what is to prevent the 
Coveniment from claiming all the gold, the 


iron, the copper and silver mines of the vari¬ 
ous States. 

No: this is not an oil fight. It is a fight 
for State’s rights, and we hope the people 
will realize this and write their Congressmen 
and Senators to support the bill when It 
comes up at the next session of Congress in 
1948 This is as little as anyone could do 
to help save the tidelands of our State and 
lend a hand to the other States who are 
fighting along with us to retain the lands 
granted us under the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Do They Wiiit Low Prices? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAYUFEVRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr LeFEVRE Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article ap¬ 
pearing in the November 29 issue of the 
New York Sun by George E Sokolsky: 

These Days 
(By George E Sokolsky) 

DO THEY WANT LOW PRICES? 

The current boom, stimulated by an infla¬ 
tionary tendency, is favored ly the admlnls- 
triitiun because it benefits them politically. 
Everybody 1b at woik Everybody has money 
in the pocket Prices are high, but the peo¬ 
ple cun pay for what they want There Is 
grumbling, but no real dissatisfaction Any 
lowering of prices would develop fears that 
the depression, which the Russians and 
Henry Wallace have regarded as “inevitable,’* 
has actually airived 

Therefore, the administration keeps prices 
high and shouts against the inflation They 
act one way and talk another The Presi¬ 
dent's 10-polnt program was u talking mat¬ 
ter, not n single sttp has been taken to im¬ 
plement It, in spite of the fact that the Presi¬ 
dent possesses ample powers to curb the in¬ 
flation in many directions—certainly in re¬ 
ducing the amount of money in circulation. 

Marnner Eccles, for instance, proposed 
that bank credits be limited, a step that 
would, if properly handled, leesen the infla¬ 
tion Ab a matter of fact, sound bankers 
have for some time been more conservative 
In granting credltfa, particularly consumers' 
credits, but they ought to Increase louiia for 
productive purposes as opposed to specula¬ 
tion When a loan is made that adds noth¬ 
ing to the general welfare but merely gives 
an individual an opportunity to gamble In 
an inflationary market, it is not sound to 
assist him 

John Snyder. Secretary of the Treasury, 
who more closely represents the administra¬ 
tion than does Marriner Eccles, opposed 
Eccles’s proposals for limiting bank credits. 
When Ecclcs insisted upon limiting Govern¬ 
ment expenditures, he hit the administration 
more fiercely than even Senator Taft or Byrd 
have, for he. being in the family, even as a 
left-over, knows what the canker of Govern¬ 
ment spending is upon the body politic. 
This administration means to spend more 
and more between now and election day on 
the Al Smith formula. “Nobody shoots Santa 
Claus,” which Harry Hopkins turned into a 
political gold mine 

Again in the matter of conserving food 
supplies, the administration talks one way 
and acts another The Luckman dramatl- 
zatlrn is, of course, finished und never was 
needed. Nothing was actually saved by it. 
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Yet, there was something that both Luckman 
and Secretary of Agriculture Anderson could 
have don' and did not do. A very bad prac¬ 
tice exists in the baking industry which Is 
imnecessary. wasteful and serves no pur¬ 
pose. but grew up in the competition for 
retail outlets, that is. the overstocking of 
bread In groceries and the acceptance of re¬ 
turns by bakers. Those returns of old bread 
are ground up for feed, but a great waste is 
involved The bakers would like to get away 
from the practice, but dare not enter into 
an agreement lest the Department of Jus¬ 
tice institute antitrust proceedings against 
them 

It certainly ought to be possible for the 
bakers, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Justice, and the White House 
to work out a procedure for ending this 
wasteful practice at a time when grain is so 
sorely needed without the bakers taking the 
additional risk of an antitrust suit. But the 
administration does nothing and the prac¬ 
tice continues. Incidentally, the Secretary 
of Agriculture says that he does not know 
any way to limit the weight of hogs and 
cattle—so how does he expect, by Govern¬ 
ment controls, to limit the consumption of 
grain? 

Tlio fact is that the administration Is not 
willing to take a single step to lower prices. 
If such a step would antagonize a sulBciently 
large and vocal group, as, for Instance, the 
1 armors. Just as It has been unwilling to 
otienJ the labor leaders by supporting the 
extremely mild controls on the predatoiy pa- 
dione system of the labor supply. 

In a word, the administration wants to 
keep the prices high to satisfy those who 
benefit from high prices and talk low prices 
to please consumers And then they can 
always blame the Republicans In Congress 
for not doing what the administration la by 
the Constitution and the law empowered to 
do They want to keep the boom going by 
keeping prices high for political reasons, 
while they talk anti-inflation for economic 
leasons They hope that this paradox will 
keep them in office. And it might 

Mr. Speaker, all I can add to the above 
article now is. and it might not. The 
American people gradually get wise to 
double talk. 


Congreisman Stevenson Reports From 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Friend From time to time I plan to 
give you the opinions of Washington leaders 
regarding important Issues before Congress 
as a service from my office. I hope these 
reports will be helpful in keeping you in¬ 
formed of national trends, from the Waah- 
ington viewpoint. 

DOES AID TO EUROPE MEAN REGIMENTATION AND 
HIGHER PRICES'/ 

In a report on allocation controls by Ifr. 
Carl Farrington^ Assistant Administrator, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
before the Joint Committee of the House 
and Senate on the Economic Report, the Ad¬ 
ministrator stated as follows: 


"The urgency of maintaining a large flow 
of food to fonslgn countries is one of the 
reasons why It is essential that the Govern- 
ment use allocation powers and Inventory 
controls over scarce commodities, grain, and 
other agriculture production '* 

Farrington also warned that a reduction in 
the amount of grain fed to cattle would be 
necessary in order to save such grain for 
foreign exp<xrt. I quote further from his re¬ 
port, as follows: 

“This reduction in the supply of feed 
makes it necessary that we market hogs at 
lighter weights, market beef cattle with less 
finish, cull our dairy herds and poultry flocks 
more closely than normal, and reduce broiler 
and turkey production. 

“These necessary measures will Inevitably 
result in smaller supplies of livestock In 
1948 

“The supply of meat for domestic con¬ 
sumption per person in 1948 will be less than 
the present year 

“The decrease from 1947 along with a high 
level of consumer incomes will tend to fur¬ 
ther strengthen prices that are already at 
or near record levels. 

“Export needs this year and continuing 
heavy export needs in 1948-49 create a situa¬ 
tion which makes It essential that author¬ 
ity be available not only for controlling the 
export of wheat, but also, there is likely to 
be need for domestic allocation controls. 

“In view of the shortages that are in pros¬ 
pect and the large volume of Government 
procurement that may be necessary for ex¬ 
port. the following powers should again be 
available. I quote from the Administrator’s 
report 

“Authority to allocate food by Imposing 
limitations on inventories, on delivery and 
trcnsportatlon, and requiring producer and 
dlstrioutors to set aside specific amounts or 
the entire production for acquisition by gov¬ 
ernmental agencies 

“Authority to allocate the use of facilities 
and materials to carry out the food program 
by restrictions on the use of storage facil¬ 
ities, controlling the distribution of farm 
machinery, the distribution and Importation 
of fertilizer, and the use of transportation 
facilities by rail 

“The powers should be such as to make It 
possible for the Government to become the 
sole buyer of the crop.” 

Commenting on the stopgap relief aid for 
Europe, Senator Whcrrt (Nebraska) said, 
“Mr Farrington says 'Ration, allocate, do not 
feed cattle.’ If we do not feed cattle the 
meat supply will be decreased. The same 
statement applies to pork and chickens. 
When we begin rationing one thing, whether 
It is corn, or whether It is wheat or live¬ 
stock. it is my opinion we must go the whole 
way “ 

“If In our desire to feed those whom we 
should like to feed there is any doubt that 
It will require the imposition of allocations 
and controls, now is the time to think about 
It •’ 

In the debate on the European aid bill. 
Senator Taft said “We are paying today 
approximately five or six billion dollara in 
taxes to give materials and supplies to west¬ 
ern Europe. The tax burden today is a 
threat to our own economy. As the Senator 
from Florida, Senator Pepper, says, it means 
higher prices for America. Mr. Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce, admitted we are ex¬ 
porting 811,000,000,000 more in goods than we 
are taking in. These dollars are coming 
hack to pay for the purchase of goods already 
In short supply In this country. Undoubt¬ 
edly that is contributing to the tremendous 
price rise. It threatens a return to a com¬ 
pletely regimented state and the elimina¬ 
tion of the freedom necessary for full pro¬ 
duction.’* 

We do not want people across the seas to 
go hungry or fre«Be. But If blUlons of dol¬ 
lars given to foreign countries means higher 
priceb, higher taxes, and regimentation for 


our own people, then the matter of foreign 
aid takes on grave and serious consequences 
for all of us. 

Binoereiy and respectfully, 

WfLLXAXc *'Bnx** Stevenson, 
Member United States Congress, 
Third District of Wisconsin, 


Radio Addroif to tbe People of 
Mp District 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HAU 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mi. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricord, 1 Include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address made by me over 
station WNBP on November 29, 1947: 

Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, the spirit of Thanks¬ 
giving is in the crisp air this season. As you 
and 1 look about us at a prostrate Europe 
and an unhappy Asia, we certainly have rea¬ 
son to give thanks to the Almighty for oui 
own good fortune. 

But we need also to indulge in prayer and 
contemplation to the end that the sadness 
in other lands Is terminated soon. America’s 
responsibility Is clear-cut In this respect 
We must come to succor the unfortunate, 
the hungry, the homeless 

Tes, America owes it to the downtrodden, 
the sullerlng millions to aid them We want 
to do a good Job In this reBjicct The answer, 
then. Is to put the American people on a 
firm basis, a strong economy, to enable us 
to accomplish that Job 

Let’s make the American dollar buy a 
hundred cents’ worth of goods, whether It be 
food or clothing or any other necessity The 
outrageous prices people are now called upon 
to pay Just don’t permit a dollar to go any¬ 
where. 

What good are high salaries if the cost ol 
living is twice as high? The housewife can’t 
buy as many groceries with $10 today as she 
could with $5 a few years ago 

It used to be possible to clothe a large 
family on the average income At present, 
many folks have to wear clothing threadbare 
and even big wages won’t cover the bill. 

Frankly, I’m concerned about the serious¬ 
ness of the whole picture High prices pro¬ 
duce scarcity In the land of plenty. High 
prices create shortages where there Is a sur¬ 
plus. The people see these vital goods in 
profusion upon the counters and In shop 
windows, but they cannot buy. The prices 
are beyond their reach. 

The future of a desperate world in mv 
opinion hinges on the success of America tu 
keep the energy and freedom we now have 

Americans cannot produce without food 
themselves. They cannot protect others 
from the ravages of weather, if they arc 
without protection, without shelter, without 
clothing. 

Americana must have enough money to 
buy these necessities. Inflationary levels and 
sky-high prices render their money useless 
and they are no better off than without a 
dollar. 

The advance of communism In any nation 
is heralded by the failure of Its leaders tn 
recognize the dangers of hunger and want 
among the people. The best Insurance 
against communism or any foreign Ideology, 
for that matter, Is to make the American 
system work. 

The task as it appears to me Is to see thr 
American standard of living, which is the 
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b«8t In the world, maintained for the Ameri¬ 
can people. The era we are now in should 
bring forth new evidence of the genius of 
free initiative. The citizens ought to be able 
to participate in and enjoy the fruits of this 
great peacetime production. What good will 
any of it be if they can’t buy the modem 
household devices, the new automobiles, the 
countless additional blessings of these peace¬ 
ful pursuits? 

Wo have no alternative but to lick infla¬ 
tion. Our economic structure will not stand 
a continuation of it. The people will not 
suffer long from the dire consequences high 
prices bring without drastic action. We 
mustn’t let violence mar the enviable record 
this country has had for so many years. 

As your representative. I feel my duty Is to 
to point out to the Congress that our eco¬ 
nomic house is on fire and that we must take 
steps now to put it out. 

Therefore, I Introduce this week in the 
House the following. 

"Resolution calling on Congress to wage war 
against too high cost of living 

"Whereas the Congress is once again con¬ 
vened for the purpose of meeting the exi¬ 
gencies of these difDcult times, and 

"Whereas the American people arc now 
being forced to pay the highest prices in our 
history for food, clothing, and other essen¬ 
tials; and 

"Whereas the American people expect their 
Congress to give first attention to the seri¬ 
ous domestic and economic situation in 
which they find themselves; and 

"Whereas a continuation of spiraling 
prices and inflationary trends will threaten 
the American form of government and the 
free-enterprise system, and give strength and 
encouragement to subversive elements: 
Therefore be it 

"Resolved by the House of Represeniativea 
(the Senate concurring), That immediate 
action bo taken, to the end that Inflation be 
checked and the trend of prices reversed to 
enable the American people to feed, clothe, 
and provide for themselves and their fami¬ 
lies In an adequate manner." 


Exports to Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN SANBORN 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a letter signed by the mem¬ 
bers of the American history class of the 
Midway High School of Lewisville, Idaho. 
This letter is thought-provoking and 
shows an understanding interest In 
United States foreign relations on the 
part of these students that calls for our 
attention and commendation. It fol¬ 
lows: 

Lewisville, Idaho. November 24, 1947. 
The Honorable Joz^n Sanbobn, 

House of Pepresentatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir* As a class in American history, we pay 
particular attention to events which are 
transpiring now in the United States and the 
world. We have Just listened to the dally 
broadcast of Mr Cedric Foster. He quoted a 
statement made by Mr. Harold Stassen con¬ 
cerning the fact that the United States is 
still sending heavy farm machinery and 
other scarce commodities to Russia under 
some sort of moral obligation. 


We had no idea this was still going on 
tn the face of what we are trying to do with 
the Marshall plan. It seems a bit befuddled 
and incongruous to us. It does not make 
much sense to build up with one hand and 
tear down with the other—to give with one 
hand and take away with the other. 

The Russian Government has virtually de¬ 
clared war on democracy. It has openly 
pledged Itself to tear down the capitalistic 
system and spread totalitarianism through¬ 
out the world. 

Apparently some people have forgotten how 
materials we shipped to Japan were re¬ 
turned. With the recont return of our war 
dead and with diplomatic relations with Rus¬ 
sia what they arc. It looks like it is going to 
take something worse to jar their memories. 
Can't you do something to arouse Congress 
to stop these shipments (under any kind of 
moral obligation) to Russia? And before we 
send any more—let ue collect the $11,000,000,- 
000 they owe tis. 

As our representative in a place where you 
can make your voice hoard, wo are leaving it 
up to you to do something about it. 

Very truly yours. 

An American History Class of Midway 
High School* Marvin Green, Theo 
Hanson. Ranao Casper, Maurine 
Christensen. Yvonne Lawson. Ln 
Rene Wright, Glenda Clark, De 
Mont Taylor. Bub Moldl, Dallas By- 
bec, Stanford Olson. Doyle Lufkin. 
Garth Hall, Junior Pordonnet, Bill 
Butterworth, David Hewker, Rob¬ 
ert Watson. La Faun Kershaw, 
Shirley Call, Emma Rao Bcrret, 
Robert Brown, Joe Poole, Dale Rob¬ 
inson. Donald Walker, Dairell 
Hlncldey, Ronald Boyce, James B. 
Simmons, Merrill E Walker, Lowell 
Lindstrom. Delman Yargesen. 


Come to Life, Mr. President 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 

or CONNECTTCTJT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I insert an 
editorial which appeared recently In the 
Bridgeport Post, Bridgeport, Conn., en¬ 
titled “Come to Life, Mr. President.” The 
editorial follows: 

COME TO LIFE, ICS PBESIOENT 

It Just doesn’t make any sense. 

What we mean Is, President Truman’s pub¬ 
lic declaration that he "sees no harm" in our 
shipping potential munitions of war in great 
quantities to Russia and Russia’s satellites at 
this moment, while Truman is planning to 
clamp down all kinds of rationing on us at 
home. 

If an ordinary person made such a state¬ 
ment in view of world conditions at this 
time, with Russia arming to the teeth, mak¬ 
ing the whole world resound with attacks on 
the United States, insulting us, vilifying us. 
and lying about us—we’d say he was blind, 
drunk, or crazy. Since President Truman is 
none of those things, then what is he? If 
you ask us he’s a very bewildered, befuddled, 
and puzzled little man In the White House. 

To add insult to Injury, the Russians are 
coming to our ports and carrying away the 
railroad locomotives, freight cars, ^teel rails, 
steel girders, and other preoiouL fabricated 
steel goods, including complicated American- 
made machinery, in so-called Liberty ships 


which were constructed by us at great costs 
and under great pressure to the war, turned 
over to Russia under tho smooth title of lend- 
lease and, of course, never paid for. 

It’s so simple a kindergarten cnlld ought 
to be able to understand It. We are arming 
a nation which proclaims us to be her poten¬ 
tial enemy. Wo arc arming a nation which 
calls us warmongers while it proceeds to 
build up tho biggest war potential in tho 
world—in part with tho very matorlals which 
are in short supply here at home. 

We hope Congress stands up and tells the 
President what it thinks about all this lolly 
Not one restriction should be Imposed at 
home until we first have (a) put an absolute 
embargo on all shipments of all kinds to 
our potential enemies and their satellite 
states; (b) divided what wo can spare among 
our friends; and (c) determined then what 
steps will be necessary at home. 

Senator Taft Right While New York 
Times 100-Percent Wrong 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

or NXBKASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2,1947 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, with 
tactics considerably more polished than 
those of the Daily Worker, the New York 
Times sets out to smear Senator Taft 
almost every time the courageous Ohioan 
speaks up for the American people. 

The Times’ persistent policy of mud- 
sllnging at Taft would be more under¬ 
standable if the Times had matched 
Senator Taft's perspicacity in sizing up 
New Deal save-the-world patent medi¬ 
cines. 

The New York Times whooped it up 
for the multl-billion-dollar Bretton 
Woods scheme. That panacea device 
was supposed to stabilize the currencies 
of the world. Senator Taft exposed its 
weaknesses and voted against it. With 
the plan operating, currency chaos is 
worse than ever before. 

The New York Times carried editorial 
after editorial of ballyhoo for the British 
loan. The following are samples of their 
claims: 

If the loan Is approved, we can look ahead 
with considerable confidence to a general re¬ 
duction of i.arlfls and elimination of prefer¬ 
ences. to a minimum of quotas and embar¬ 
goes, to an intelligent and restrained i csort to 
Government subsidies, to general acceptance 
of the rule that international business should 
be conducted on a business basis and not as a 
phase of political action. (Times editorial, 
July 7, 1946.) 

The Times spared no reckless super¬ 
latives in its propaganda for the British 
loan. Another of its many editorials on 
the loan began with this grandiose as¬ 
sertion: 

The House of Representatives has begun 
final consideration of a measure which is as 
important for our safety, for tho preserva¬ 
tion of our way of life, and for the realiza¬ 
tion of the aims for which we fought as any 
measure Congress has been asked to pass 
upon thus far. • • • 

To tho outside world this credit has be¬ 
come tho touchstone of America’s policy and 
intentions after the war. Our readiness or 
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tmreadlneas to grant thla erodlt must dedda 
whether the United States Is willing to do 
Its shore toward world reconstruction on the 
haslfi of free, normal, and healthy trade, or 
whether the nations hard hit by the war 
must continue and even expand and tighten 
that vast system of economic regimentation 
and discriminatory financial and trade con¬ 
trols which are the forerunners of political 
regimentation and ultimate conflict. Our 
action here must decide, in short, v.'hether 
the world shall look to the American or to 
the Russian system for salvation, and 
whether the United States is to be a leader in 
the postwar world, or whether it prefers to 
retire to an rconomlc Isolation which would 
quickly nullify the gains of its conversion to 
International political collaboration. • • • 

The whole program of world recovery, and 
with it peace and security, now hinge on this 
action. (Times editorial. July 9. 1946.) 

But Senator Taft saw the fatal flaws 
In the British-loan scheme, exposed them 
vigorously, and voted against it. 

Today the British-loan scheme Is rec¬ 
ognized as the biggest hand-out flop to 
date, which makes it a record flasco of 
some kind or other. 

In Hitler’s Germany one technique of 
national socialism was to destroy strong 
opponents by smear tactics. If that were 
to happen here, the New York Times, 
armored by a long tradition of honesty 
and fairness, would be a most effective 
instrument for those tactics. 

Senator Taft barred the door when 
President Truman, at the time of the 
rail strike, tried to make conscripts out of 
the laboring people of America. When 
the administration and the House were 
panicky, Taft was cool and courageous. 

America needs more men in high places 
with the integrity and ability of Robert 
Taft. 


Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CALirOHNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker. Mr. 
David Lihenthal, Chairman cf the United 
Slates Atomic Energy Commission, In a 
recent broadcast urged the people of the 
United States to become more familiar 
with atomic energy because of its vast 
importance to the future of mankind 

I agree with Mr. Lihenthal and shall 
take this opportumty to speak briefly on 
some of the aspects of this amazing dis¬ 
covery from a layman's point of view. 
My qualifications for assuming this task 
is my experience and practice as an In- 
dustilal chemist before entering public 
service 

I was engaged in metallurgy in the 
manufacture of steel and aluminum, and 
in explosives in the manufacture of nitro¬ 
glycerine, nitrocellulose, tetranitro- 
analine, and in research work on nitro 
starch. 

I do not want to leave the impres¬ 
sion that I am an expert on atomic 
energy. I have found that much of the 
knowledge I used In chemistry makes 
atomic energy easier to comprehend. 


The atomic theory was discovered by 
John Dalton, an English scientist, in 
1808. He said all matter is made up of 
small indivisible particles called atoms 
and that the weight of an atom of one 
element differs from the weight of an 
atom of another element. This means 
that an atom is the smallest indivisible 
particle of matter and that an atom of 
hydrogen weighs less than an atom of 
mercury. 

Science believed this to be the indis¬ 
putable law from 1808 to 1919 when 
Rutherford and Chadwick, English 
physicists, reported that they had suc¬ 
ceeded in knocking protons out of the 
nitrogen atoms producing hydrogen. 
This shattered the Dalton atomic theory 
and proved that the atom was not the 
smallest indivisible form of matter— 
that the atom had parts. 

Then, in 1932 Chadwick discovered 
the neutron was also a part of the atom. 

The third important part is the elec¬ 
tron which for all practical purposes 
makes the atom therefore composed of 
these three parts: The electron, the pro¬ 
ton, and the neutron. The electron is 
the outer shell. The nucleus or center 
contains the protons. There are other 
known parts of the atom. I am. how¬ 
ever, confining this discussion to elec¬ 
trons, protons, and neutrons. 

There are two principles that have 
been cornerstones of the structure of 
modem science. The first—that matter 
can be neither created nor destroyed 
but only altered in form. This is known 
as the law of conservation of mass. 
The second—that energy can be neither 
created nor destroyed but only altered in 
form. This is known as the law of con¬ 
servation of energy. 

For all practical purposes these two 
principles were unalter^ and separate 
unul some 5 years ago. 

Albert Einstein as early as 1905 clearly 
stated that mass and energy were equiva¬ 
lent and suggested that proof of this 
equivalence might be found by the study 
of radioactive substances such as U-235 
and radium. 

To the average person without scxne 
scientific knowledge or training, atomic 
energy is a great mystery, beyond under¬ 
standing, and something for only scien¬ 
tists, engineers, physicists, and mathe¬ 
maticians to deal with. 

The average person thus closes his 
mind and shuts himself out from any 
possibihty of learmng anything about 
atomic energy, believing that it is some¬ 
thing so new and terrifying, so deep and 
impenetrable that he thinks he could 
never grasp or understand it. 

Atomic energy is not new. It has al¬ 
ways existed. All we have done is dis¬ 
cover it. It IS as old as the bills. 

Can you imagine the utter amazement 
of the first man that discovered fire? 
Think of the courage of Benjamin Prank- 
fin when he discovered electricity by fly¬ 
ing a kite during a thunderstorm. He 
did not know then that he would not be 
electrocuted and he did not then have 
the slightest idea that electricity would 
be used to light great cities, drive great 
power plants,, heat homes, cook food, and 
the thousands of other uses it has been 
put to. 


We know what fire is and how to use 
and control it. We know how to use and 
control electricity. Frankly, now should 
we not learn all we can about atomic 
energy—instead of looking upon it as a 
monster of destruction, should we not see 
it as a great gift to humanity for good, 
and a means to help mankind live better 
and happier? 

Nothing is more Important to our do¬ 
mestic and international future than to 
learn etll we can about atomic energy. 
We should know what the word ’’fission” 
means. 

We should know what ’’neutrons” are. 

We should know what a ’’chain reac¬ 
tion” is. 

We should know why ’’uranium 236” 
was used in preference to any other ele¬ 
ment. 

Here are some of the answers: 

“Fission” means the property to break 
up into fragments, to split, in this in¬ 
stance into other atoms. 

“Neutrons” are subatomic particles 
which £ 0*6 much smaller than atoms and 
are neutral, hence their name. That is, 
they are neither positive nor negative. 

“Chain reactions” are the continua¬ 
tions of the reaction of releasing neu¬ 
trons, which In turn penetrate other 
fissionable atoms and release other neu¬ 
trons, thereby establishing a continuous 
reaction. 

The potentialities of atomic energy are 
too great, too serious, too far-reaching 
In their effect on the fuiure of civilized 
mankind to be ignored. 

Before Einstein announced the theory 
that matter can be converted into energy 
it was known that neither matter nor 
energy could be created or destroyed. 
You can only change its form. In other 
words, to use an old adage, ’’there is 
nothing new under the sun,” or all mat¬ 
ter and energy that now exist have al¬ 
ways existed, and no new matter can be 
created; neither can you destroy matter 
that now exists. All you can do is change 
or alter its form. That is, you can 
change ore into metal, or coal into coke, 
or cotton into explosives, but you do not 
create nor destroy matter. You merely 
change its form. 

But we have only changed its outer 
form, not its inner form. We have not 
released any atomic energy. All we have 
done is rearrange the atoms of the matter 
we have been dealing with. These atoms, 
of which all matter is composed, arc well 
protected. They are harder to budge 
than the most reactionary or conserva¬ 
tive Member of Congress. I say this 
advisedly, because you cannot make a 
man do what he will not do, but can now 
make the atom do what you want it to 
do. That is, some of them. There are 
still many reactionary and conservative 
atoms. The most liberal one Is uranium 
235, and there is a good reason for this, 
because the U-235 atom has more pro¬ 
tons and neutrons congested and com¬ 
pacted in it and more electrons revolving 
around it than any other known atom, 
just waiting for a chance to split up and 
release atomic energy. Atoms are very, 
very small. They are so small that 
100,000,090 laid side by side would not 
measure an Inch in length. Everything 
Is made up of atoms—your clothes, food, 
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your body, house, automobile—every¬ 
thing. 

All matter is made up of atoms. 

All atoms are not alike. The principal 
difference between atoms is in the num¬ 
ber of electrons surrounding the nucleus, 
which always equals the number of pro¬ 
tons in the nucleus of all atoms. 

This means that there is a different 
number of electrons surrounding the 
nucleus of an atom of gold than there is 
surrounding an atom of copper, or tin. or 
of aluminum, or of iron, and so on. 

There are 92 different kinds of atoms. 
Each has a different number of electrons 
revolving around its nucleus, causing 
them to have different properties and 
characteristics. 

The most simple or least complex atom 
is hydrogen, which has only one electron 
revolving around its nucleus. 

The most complex atom known is 
uranium, which has 92 electrons revolv¬ 
ing around its nucleus. That is part of 
the reason why uranium 235 can be used 
so successfully as the essential element 
in the production of atomic energy. 

Uranium 235 is not the ordinary form 
of uranium that occurs in nature. It 
occurs naturally as U-238, and it takes 
140 pounds of U-238 to produce 1 pound 
of U-236. It is very difficult to convert 
U-238 into U-235. 

One pound of U-235 can produce 
energy equal to 3,000,000 pounds of coal. 
Think what that means. 

Another thing about U-235 Is that 
when its atom is split up by being shot 
at or bombarded by neutrons, it yields 
other neutrons, which, in turn, bombard 
and split other atoms of U-235 that are 
nearby. Thus the process, once started, 
continues, each reaction releasing tre¬ 
mendous heat and energy. This is called 
a chain reaction. 

One reason why the U-235 atom does 
this so well is because its nucleus has— 
in addition to its 92 protons—143 neu¬ 
trons crowded and congested within it, 
and 92 electrons revolving around the 
nucleus. Another characteristic of 
U-235 is that it is fissionable or subject 
to fragmentation. This is what makes 
U-235 so valuable for the production of 
atomic energy. 

In addition to the source of power from 
atomic energy, one of the most impor¬ 
tant possibilities is the development of 
transmutation—that is, the converting of 
one element into another. The effect of 
transmutation on the economy of the 
world is stupendous and far reaching. 

If methods are found to convert lead 
into gold in commercial quantities, or 
iron into silver or copper, you can well 
Imagine what would happen to monetary 
values. And it is possible that these 
methods will be found through the de¬ 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Transmutation has already been done. 
We have converted uranium into barium, 
nitrogen into hydrogen. General Electric 
has changed silver into cadmium, and 
silver into palladium, and copper into 
nickel. The October 29. 1945, issue of 
Time tells this story. 

True, General Electric has not done 
this in commercial quantities, but it has 
been done. 

Transmutation was the first thing the 
alchemist, the great-great-granddaddy 


of the present-day chemist, tried to do, 
but he never found out how to change 
one metal into another because he did 
not know the natural law of the elements. 

The present-day chemist is on the 
right track because he knows the natural 
law of elements and is following them. 

Everything that now exists will still 
exist Just as long as Almighty God will 
permit. 


Hollywood’s Record, One of Patriotism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the recent Investigatory activities of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities there has been considerable 
comment in the press on reports that 
most of the motion pictures produced in 
Hollywood are burdened with Com¬ 
munist propaganda. 

I do not presume to take over the privi¬ 
leges of the committee in answering 
these reports, but I feel that I must rise 
to the defense of an Industry and an art 
that has contributed so much to selling 
the American way of life to the entire 
world. 

I know from my own personal experi¬ 
ence as one who goes to the movies for 
entertainment that I have yet to see a 
film that is not American in concept and 
feeling. I was particularly Interested in 
reading that a prominent Washington 
theater owner, Mr. Sidney B. Lust, re¬ 
ferred to his 32 years m motion pictures 
during which time he failed to sec or 
detect Communist propaganda in films. 
But I was more interested in the fact 
that the facilities of one of our greatest 
military institutions. West Point, were 
made available to Mr. Joseph Bernhard, 
president of Film Classics, a motion pic¬ 
ture producing company, to facilitate 
the production of The Spirit of West 
Point, a film that, according to all critics, 
fully exemplifies the American spirit of 
competition and fair play. 

I know that there are scores of other 
films that have been produced through 
the years which have done much to act 
as salesmen abroad for the American 
way of life, as well as for American prod¬ 
ucts. I know that during the war the 
motion picture industry imselflshly de¬ 
voted its time and talents without 
thought of reward, imbued only by the 
patriotic fervor that has enabled us to 
win victory against a desperate enemy. 

I cannot let these reflections on Holly¬ 
wood go unchallenged because I feel that 
such reflections serve only to hamper a 
great American Industry rather than 
help it. I firmly believe that with such 
men as Mr. Bernhard, the Warner 
brothers, with Mr. Louis B. Mayer, Mr. 
Darryl Zanuck, Mr. Dore Schary, and 
with Mr. Eric Johnston, as with other 
leaders at the helm of the motion picture 
Industry, we need never fear that Holly¬ 
wood ever will be un-American. 
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Our Dirty Linen Is the Nation’s, Too 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOXnSlANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I Include the following 
editorial from the New Orleans States 
of November 28, 1947: 

OUR DXRTT LINEN IB THE NATION'S, TOO 

There has been quite a controversy stir¬ 
ring bath House and Senate in Washington 
on the publication in the Conqbesstonal 
Recoqo ot a speech by Senator John H Over- 
ton attacking Representative James H. Mor¬ 
rison and the laitei's reply. 

Much of It has hinged upon the propriety 
of printing both statements in the Record. 
A number of Louisiana Rcproscntallvea led 
a movement to have James H. Morrison's 
statement expunged, but met opposition 
from other Congressmen who said they 
would not vote Morrison’s out luiless the 
Senate voted Overton’s out or the Senator 
withdrew it voluntarily. The matter there 
rests at this impasse. 

We are not here concerned with the pro¬ 
priety of ’‘washing Louisiana’s dirty politi¬ 
cal linen in the Congress,” as one Represent¬ 
ative is reported to have said in criticism of 
both Senator Overton and Morrison. Wo 
are concerned, however, os every Louisianian 
should be, with the truth of the allegations, 
and the answers to the questions. And the 
Congress of the United States should be, too. 

In a radio address broadcast November 11. 
Senator Overton asked James H. Morrison, 
candidate for governor, to answer three 
questions. 

These were whether Representative Morri¬ 
son v/ould affirm or deny the reports that 
Moeiueon offered to support Jones against 
Long in 1940 fur $60,000, and when rejected 
by the Jones people ho accepted $20,030 In 
cold cash to keep silent and make the publlo 
statement that he wan going fishing, the 
report that James H. Morrison accepted some 
$50,000 or $60,000 to support Lewis Morgan 
in the second primary 4 years ago after be¬ 
ing eliminated from the race, and the re¬ 
port that James H. Morrison is being financed 
in the present campaign by the gambling 
fraternity of New York and New Orleans. 

Representative Morrison issued a state¬ 
ment the next day. He answered the ques¬ 
tions about being bought to support oppo¬ 
nents of Jones and Davis in this manner: 

‘Tn the two campaigns that have gone 
before this, Jimmy Morrison has supported 
the men he thought best fitted for the office. 
1 make no apologies for this. If, in ex¬ 
change for this support, these candidates 
offered to pay some of his campaign debts, 
that was but to be humanly expected.” 

In view of the language used, and the 
omission of a direct denial by Morrison that 
he accepted money from the supporters of 
Mr. Long and Mr. Morgan, which in both 
Instances were the remnants of the old Long- 
Leche-Maestri crowd, it is not unfair to 
assume that money passed into Morrison’s 
hands for his support. 

In his answer to Overton. James Morri¬ 
son did deny outright that ho was being 
supported by New York gamblers Then ha 
made this statement: 

“Jimmy Morrison had no more to do with 
Now York gamblers coming into this State 
than the man In the moon. John Overton 
knows that this is true. Jimmy Morrison 
had no more to do with them coming back 
into this State after they were closed up in 
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1940 than McCauley's traveler to New 2Sea. 
land. John Ovxrton knows this Is true 
likewise. If memory serves me right, these 
New York gamblers retvimed In 1942 ” 

Nowhere in James H. Morrison's state- 
ment docs he deny being aided and abetted 
and financed by New Orleans gamblers, 
though Senator Overton asked him the direct 
question. 

Perhaps Representative Morrison considers 
these New Yoi*k gambleis, who he says re¬ 
turned here in 1942, purely local talent now. 
Perhaps he considers them New Orleans 
gamblers. 

We do not consider that Morrison an¬ 
swered Senator Overton. We think that the 
House of Representatives ought to make 
Morrison answer. If his support has been 
bought, or if he is backed by law-breaking 
gamblers and racketeers, it is not only Louisi¬ 
ana's dirty linen, but the Nation’s, that needs 
washing. 


The American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 

or VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD On 
the subject of the American merchant 
marine, I include herein a letter from 
the National Federation of American 
Shipping relating to the shipping sec¬ 
tions of the report by the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid—the Harri- 
man committee of 19. 

I heartily approve the letter and ask 
its perusal by all interested in the mer¬ 
chant marine. 

The letter of Mr. Frazer A. Bailey, 
president of the national federation, to 
federation members Is dated November 
12.1947, and reads as follows: 

The Federation of American Shipping has 
examined the shipping aectlons of the report 
hy the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid 
(the Harriman Committee of Nineteen). The 
repor'. shows that a thorough and careful 
examination has heen made by this conunit- 
tce of the proposals contained in the Paris 
report of the Marshall plan nations, and in 
subsequent discussions with representatives 
of these participating nations at the govern¬ 
ment level as referred to In the Harriman 
report. 

The federation finds agreement with many 
of the conclusions of the Harriman commit¬ 
tee, whose report confirms the federation 
findings that savings in dollar freight costs 
which could be effected by the sale or other 
disposal of American war-built tonnage to 
the participating nations are but a small 
fraction of the total of such costs. The Har¬ 
riman committee has shown that the $1,214,- 
000,000 freight costs attributed to shipping 
i-uder the iG-nation proposal should really 
be reduced to the nel^borhood of $300,000,- 
000 as recently projected by the federation. 
Ibis latter figure is only al^ut 2 percent of 
the estimated aggregate costs of the Marshall 
plan. The Harriman report reaches the con¬ 
clusion that “the limited financial savings 
are not sufficient to Justify the drain on 
United States resources for national defense 
Which such tranafers would involve." 

Such savings are also not sufficient to jus¬ 
tify the long-range damage which would be 
done to the American merchant marine in 
the futiure by transferring a substantial num¬ 


ber of war-buUt vessels to nations whose 
fleets already exceed their 1988 capacities In 
vessels of this character, and whose competi¬ 
tion would have to be met in the postwar 
manned with low-wage foreign crews. When 
it is proposed that funds are to be supplied 
from the United States to buy these ships 
from ua, the resemblance to a gift is brought 
Into bold relief, and the question of capital 
costs in a competitive situation is obvious. 

The Harriman report recommends the sale 
of further war-built vessels to the participat¬ 
ing nations "contii^cent" upon a commen¬ 
surate reduction in European shipbuilding. 
It must be realized, however, that— 

(a) before the war 76 percent of the ship¬ 
building facilities of the world were located 
in these 16 nations; 

(b) shipbuilding Is one of their primary 
industries, recovery of which is a substantial 
factor in the Marshall plan; 

(c) whatever "contingencies" are now ar¬ 
ranged, it is not reasonable to expect these 
nations to cease building In the immediate 
future or for any protracted time dry-cargo 
vessels to meet their requirements; 

(d) their present fleets of such vessels of 
6,000 gross tons and over (suitable for In¬ 
ternational trading) are 1.400.000 tons in 
excess of their capacities in 1938; and 

(e) their shortage really exists in the 
smaller vessels required for coastal and 
nearby European trades which are not avail¬ 
able in American war-built ships and must of 
necessity be constructed of special design to 
meat particular trade requirements, including 
shallow-draft vessels for small harbors, etc. 

Even as to the large dry-cargo vessels which 
are Included in the current European ship¬ 
building program, it appears that the vast 
majority of these are Diesel-propelled, ob¬ 
viously for particular trading conditions, and 
are not available In the American surplus 
fleet Thla Is stated in the Harriman report 
as the contention of the representatives of 
these participating nations. 

Wo feel that the Harriman report refer¬ 
ence to the European passenger ship con¬ 
struction program may he misleading to 
the general public. It states that only one 
strictly passenger-type ship of more than 
20,000 gross tons Is now under construction; 
namely, the Cunard’s Caronia. It goes on 
to say that there are other so-called com¬ 
bination vessels with passenger capacities 
varying from 250 to as high as 1,800 passen¬ 
gers. This turns on a matter of definition. 
The report states that the latter such vessels 
in the American fleet would be classified as 
among our best luxury liners Princess Eliz¬ 
abeth christened the Caronia, but Princess 
Margaret Rose also christened the Edinburgh 
Castle, a vessel of over 28,000 tons, which Is 
building for the Union Castle Line, as is also 
the Bister ship Pretoria Castle. These wUl 
give the Union Castle the second largest 
passenger fleet in the world, the Cunard 
White Star being first. Even with these 
wo must not overlook two other new Cunard 
liners, the Mauretania and Parthia, which 
have gone into service recently, and the Rot¬ 
terdam Lloyd Line’s WiUem Buys, of 21,600 
tons, with accommodations for 842 passen¬ 
gers. Meanwhile the United States fleet is 
sadly deficient. No comparable vessels are 
building In American shipyards. It is not the 
shortage of strategic materials, as stated In 
the Harriman report, which causes this con¬ 
dition, hut rather economic olroumstances 
under which United States shipowners hove 
so far found it impossible to contract for the 
building of similar passenger vessels for 
United States flag operation. Meanwhile we 
are endeavoring to restore economic condi¬ 
tions in Europe. 

The federation agrees with the Harriman 
report: 

"The United States needs an aetlvs mer¬ 
chant marine for national defenae, and we 
must not create conditions In whifib that 
merchant marine cannot aurvlve.** 


And we might add, we need American 
ships to carry a substantial part of our own 
commerce, to maintain transportation facil¬ 
ities to Important world areas, and as a leader 
among the United Nations we must keep a 
reasonably strong position upon the seas. 

Frazeb a. Baxuet, 

President. 

WABHiMaTON, D. 0., Noeember 12,1947. 


Hoiue l)«bys Threaten Aid Cargo Tie-Up 

EXTENSION OF REMAREIS 

HON. PETE JARMAN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2. 1947 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following newspaper 
article from the Washington Post: 

House Dei.ats Thrxatsn Am Cargo Tib-Up— 

Coal, Food in Ports Can't Move Until 

Italy and France Get Dollars 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn. Jr) 

The slow-moving House of Representatives’ 
timetable on Interim aid threatened yester¬ 
day to pile up grain and coal at American 
ports and to interrupt the flow of vitally 
needed American supplies to Italy and 
France. 

A State Department official confirmed yes¬ 
terday that Italy had already run out of dol¬ 
lars and had none Immediately In sight ex¬ 
cept what Congress would provide. Secretary 
Marshall warned the congressional foreign 
policy committees on November 10 that Italy 
would be dollarless by now. 

France still has enough dollars to continue 
purchasing here through December, but. odd¬ 
ly enough, an Interruption of supplies for 
France is at least as threatening as In the 
case of Italy. 

FRENCH PLANNED DtFFEBXMTLT 

The French bad hoped to use their last 
$100,000,000 this month to pay for chemicals, 
lumber and Industrial raw materials from the 
United States and elsewhere. These Items 
are not covered In the Interim relief hill now 
before Congress, which Is limited to food, 
fuel, fertilizer, seeds, fibers and medical 
supplies. 

The French bad planned, for example, to 
Import sulfur, rubber goods, and chemicals 
from the United States, since ore from New¬ 
foundland and Latin America, and lead from 
Mexico and Peru, to keep their factories going 
during January and to keep their zone of 
Germany supplied. 

Now. however, the French are forced to use 
their dollars to pay for American grain and 
coal because the congressional authorization 
for these relief supplies has been delayed. 
They will have to cancel their Industrial Im¬ 
ports altogether If Congersa does not quickly 
carry the load of French dollar expenditures 
for food and fuel. 

Officials here fear the result will he forced 
shut-downs of French fact<x*les later In the 
winter, with inevitable unemployment, for 
lack of the materials needed to keep them 
going. The Italians weeks ago had to aban¬ 
don their purchases of comparable materials 
because of their shortage of dollars. 

It was learned at the State Department 
yesterday that there are no further imoom- 
xnltted^nds for Italy in the $832,000,000 
post-UNBRA relief appropriation approved 
by Congress last aprlng. (France was not 
eligible for tbU post-UNRRA help.) 

The only poosible source of additional dol¬ 
lars for Italyi apart from a oongrssainnal au- 
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thorlKation now, is about $20,000,000 still 
owed by the United States for the earnings 
of Italian prisoners of war In this country. 
But there Is little prospect that the Army 
Department can finish its bookkeeping on 
this complex transaction in time to pay the 
dollars and bridge part of the gap caused by 
slow motion on the Interim-aid bill in the 
House. 

If it were not for the help of the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation, the Italians would 
have to stop acquiring all food and fuel here. 
The CCC, however, has already bought most 
of Italy’s 152,000 tons of grain for January, 
and is moving it as far as the seaports, de¬ 
spite the fact that Italy has no dollars to 
pay for it at the moment. 

The present delay in the House threatens 
especially serious transportation difficulties 
if it continues beyond the end of this week. 

Coal for December shipments has to start 
moving by December 10 if serious congestion 
of port and shipping facilities is to be 
averted In December alone 67 coal cargoes 
are needed for Italy and 145 for Prance The 
Shipments, totaling 600,000 tons for Italy 
and 1,300.000 for Prance, have to be spaced 
to keep available colliers loaded and on their 
way. 

ONE HTTNOHES AND KFrY MILLION ADVANCE 
HOPED 

One Informed official estimated that there 
would be no dangerous interruption if both 
Houses of Congress completed action on the 
bill this week This assumes that the pres¬ 
ent bill will authorize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to advance up to $160.- 
000,000 ahead of the actual appropriation, as 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee recom¬ 
mended yesterday 

The one hundred and fifty million total Is 
Just about adequate to handle French and 
Italian needs until the end of this month 
By that time, harassed officials here hope, the 
two Appropriation Committees will have held 
their hearings and Congress will have com¬ 
pleted all the necessary action. 


Address of Col. 0. Pierre Lee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask consent to have printed In 
the Record a speech just recently deliv¬ 
ered before the Auburn (Ala.) Rotary 
Club by Col. O. Pierre Lee, a veteran who 
served ably and heioically on overseas 
battle fields as an officer in both World 
War I and World War II. Colonel Lee, 
now practicing law in Opelika, Ala, was 
appointed, at the conclusion of hostili¬ 
ties, as Judge and alternate prosecutor on 
American military courts for interna¬ 
tional Justice at Augsburg, Germany. In 
his executive post with the American 
military government. Colonel Lee was in 
an extraordinary position to observe the 
circumstances which prevail in Germany 
and Europe at this time. 

The speech follows: 

On this occasion I am reminded of a story 
of a chaplain in the Eighty-second Division 
of the First World War who had been the 
Baptist minister of a little flock in a small 
town in Indiana prior to going into the Army. 
The chaplain had a habit of going among the 
men, saying, "Boys, you shouldn't play black¬ 


jack or poker or shoot craps, as you are en¬ 
dangering your immortal souls, and the wine 
of France is very bad for you, and also the 
cognac." He had very little success in his 
expostulations with the men and finally said 
he didn’t believe there was a Christian in the 
bunch. "They are the worst bunch of people 
that I ever came in contact with " A while 
later his outfit was ordered up into the great 
Aigonne drive, and the chaplain lolluwed 
along from the rear, seeing to the burial of 
the dead and administering unto the dying. 
He saw the result of the shot and the shell 
that swept line after line of men away like 
chaff before the wind. Night came on, and 
the chaplain was lost, and he imagined he 
was between the American lines and the Ger¬ 
man lines, but he didn’t know in which direc¬ 
tion the American lines were nor where the 
German lines were. He fell down in a shell 
hole and began to pray, and directly he heard 
a great American voice say, "Who In hell led 
that ace of clubs?” He arose from his knees 
and said, "Thank God I am still among Chris¬ 
tian men " That la the best way that I can 
express my appreciation and happiness today 
in being able to be with you ladles and gen¬ 
tlemen In Auburn, In this State of my 
nativity 

I have spent the last 4 years In a land of 
destruction, destitution, suffering, and death. 
Presently, I have Just returned from nearly 
IVa years in Germany and from traveling 
throughout 14 countries In Europe I have 
stood in what were the streets of Berlin, 
which was a city with a population one and 
one-half times that of the great State of Ala¬ 
bama, and have seen in the central section 
of that city not one whole solitary building 
left standing—not one dwelling, one apart¬ 
ment house, or office building or factory 
There are hundreds of thousands of people 
who have dug into the debris, dust, and ashes 
of that city like moles, and made caves in 
which to exist There are thousands of chil¬ 
dren without any guardians, whose parents 
and guardians have been killed In the war, 
who are running at large like wolf cubs, with 
no caretakers, and who are literally starving 
to death On a lesser scale you can see these 
things in all of what has been the larger 
cities of Germany, Including Hamburg, 
Bremerhaven, Bremen. Frankfort-on-the- 
Maln, Munich, and numerous others In 
Italy and France the Governments are in 
such an unstable condition that the people 
have no Incentive to do anything Germany 
has the misfortune to be divided into four 
zone.s. In the Russian zone, which has a 
great deal of the natural resources of Ger¬ 
many. they refuse to cooperate with the rest 
of the country. The mark is absolutely 
worthless as money except to buy the sparsely 
rationed food for the German people The 
wealthy people have a system of bartering by 
which they take all of the treasures which 
have accumulated In their families for gen¬ 
erations to the farmers and trade them.for 
food. Therefore, the farmers are accumulat¬ 
ing all of the wealth and all of the trinkets of 
Germany, and they sell this food on the black 
market for exorbitant amounts In their 
present state Germany, France, Italy, and 
Austria are cancerous growths in the econ¬ 
omy of the world. There is only one sure way 
of these countries taking their place in the 
family of nations and doing their part In the 
world, and that Is for them to have a money 
system which will be useful In their trade 
with foreign states. 

One great step forward would be a peace 
with Germany and this peace is necessary be¬ 
fore a sound monetary system can be estab¬ 
lished. The great detriments to this peace 
with Germany are Russia and finding some 
leaders in Germany who have the confidence 
of the German people and who would have 
the authority to sign the peace. The Amer¬ 
ican military government in Germany has 
ruled that no person who was a Nazi can be 
placed In any position of trust throughout 


the American occupied zone. Nearly every 
person of any ability In Germany prior to the 
war and during the war, with the exception of 
Jews, were at least nominal members of the 
Nazi party. As an Illustration of that, when 
I took over the governorship of a city in Italy, 
while the war was going on and while the 
German artillery was still bombarding that 
city, I called a meeting in the city hall for 
the purpose of organizing the city govern¬ 
ment. At that meeting I had called all of 
the leading men of the city, including the 
priests, heads of the schools, the mayor, the 
bankers, doctors and lawyers, leading mer¬ 
chants. and the leading manufacturers I 
then asked thorn If any of them were Fas- 
clstl and all denied that they were. 1 then 
said, “Gentlemen, it is a very strange thing 
to me that in this country which is governed 
by Fasclstl, when the German Army has Just 
left your city, and was in control here, that 
none of you are Fascists, but you gentlemen 
are all prominent leaders of your community. 
To be perfectly plain and frank with you, if 
I had been living in Italy during this time 
and wanted to do well in my business, I would 
at least have been a nominal Fascist ” Upon 
that, each man admitted that be was one 
We hud no way in Italy of telling whether a 
man was a Fascist or not, except upon oral 
testimony or the admission of the individual. 
But in Germany, we captured the records of 
the Nazi party and had a complete record of 
every man who was at any time a Nazi, and 
of his actions while he was a member of the 
Nazi party. These records are In the record 
section in Berlin. Under our military gov¬ 
ernment, we precluded any of these people 
from being members of the government or 
holding any other position of Importance In 
the life of Germany and, therefore, we have 
very few men of any initiative In the leading 
places The British have not gone this far 
and have not precluded nominal Nazis from 
holding offices or taking their natural places 
in the lives of the community and, to my 
mind, the administration of their zone has 
been naore efficient By not having these 
good administrators, our distribution of food¬ 
stuffs and other materials has been very de¬ 
ficient 

Our occupation of Germany is a token oc¬ 
cupation, and It is impossible for the Ameri¬ 
cans that we have over there to govern Ger¬ 
many The only thing that they can pos¬ 
sibly do is to generally supervise the govern¬ 
ing and the Germans themselves have to look 
after the details. An exception to that is the 
military government courts where we try the 
Germans who are violators of the proclama¬ 
tions and all other nationals who have com¬ 
mitted crimes or misdemeanors, whether 
against the German people or among them¬ 
selves I personally tried over 700 of these 
cases, and I think that I acquired Just about 
as thorough a knowledge of the Inside of the 
situation as it Is possible for a foreigner to 
acquire who does not speak the language. 

Our occupation of Germany would bo suc¬ 
cessful to a far greater extent if we had 
American civilian or officer personnel who 
were trained as administrators or who had 
better administrative ability. Under the 
present set-up, it Is impossible for men of 
ability to accept employment by the War 
Department in occupied Germany without 
great personal sacrifice to themselves, as 
there is no permanency attached to such em¬ 
ployment. The result is that we cannot get 
career men of sufficient training and ability. 
In Italy our military government was much 
more successful, for the simple reason that 
It was not divided into zones, and the United 
States and British Governments were united 
In governing Italy as the Allied Military Gov¬ 
ernment under one command In Germany 
the occupation Is divided under four com¬ 
mands. 

Russia Is the most unpredictable of any 
nation. The reason for this is that it la 
under an absolute dictatorship, and even 
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th« highest men of authority under him are 
not able to predict what **Uncle Joe*' Stalin 
wUl do. I was told t>y the head of the War 
Crimes Oommlssion In Austria that his 
famUy lived about 60 mllee from Vienna, 
outside of the Russian zone, but that In order 
to get there he had to pass through the Rus¬ 
sian zone, and that on some occasions the 
sentry would wave him on without even look¬ 
ing at his permit, but on other occasions he 
would be stopped and his permit would be 
looked at. and that maybe the next time he 
would be taken to headquarters and ques¬ 
tioned for sometimes as long as 2 hours be¬ 
fore being allowed to proceed. I remember 
on one occasion my wife and 1 were traveling 
from Augsburg. Germany, to Vienna, and 
that we had to pass through the Russian 
zone. When we came to the edge of the zone, 
some Russian officers came on the train and 
demanded our papers. Of course. I had all 
papers in order, but to test out this officer I 
showed him a little comic book which I had 
in my pocket, and he. not knowing how to 
read English, passed us both. In another 
case there was a friend of mine with his wife 
who showed them all of his papers in Russian. 
English, and German, and his wife was put 
off at the Russian zone, not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed. and was sent back into Germany. A 
Baptist missionary from Scotland told me 
while 1 was in Florence, Italy, during Jtily 
that he was delivering an address to over 
10,000 people in Austria inside the Russian 
zone when his meeting was broken up and 
he was arrested by the Russians and carried 
to Siberia. As he was married to a BCont- 
gomery, Ala., girl, General Keyes took an in¬ 
terest in his case, as well as the British mar¬ 
shal. and through their influence the Rus¬ 
sians released him. General Keyes told him 
that the reason the Russians arrested him 
was that they thought that he knew some¬ 
thing which he did not, and it was up to 
them to find out what it was. They found 
within a short distance of where this meeting 
had been held that the Russians were mak- 
liUg 200 tanks a day. General Keyes had him 
escorted to the border and told him he had 
better not come near the Russians again, as 
they would probably rearrest him and he 
would not be heard from again, as the Rus¬ 
sians would claim that they bad released him 
and knew nothing of him 
From my observations, it appears to me 
that the only way that we can avoid war with 
Russia is first to have an Army and Navy 
and Air Force that is second to none in the 
world and next to help the countries in 
Europe get on their feet and to supervise 
that help in a way that will not hinder oxir 
own economy, and to see that this help 
goes to the proper people and to the proper 
places and that we, the United States, are 
given full credit for it and not to allow any 
other nationals to assist in such supervision. 
If this Is not done, the best that we can 
hope for will be isolation of the United 
States from the rest of the world, and we 
know as intelligent people that, under the 
present conditions of travel, we can fly from 
any given point in the world to another 
point in less than 24 hours and such isola¬ 
tion is impossible. If he were living today 
there is no man who would grasp this more 
quickly than the "Father of Our Country ’* 
In our old foreign policy, heretofore we have 
bad England to back up up with its might, 
but that might for the present has deterio¬ 
rated and now the United States has to stand 
on its own feet. We are capable of doing it 
If oxir people will see the light. Our way of 
living is the best that exists in the world 
today, with the possible exception of the little 
countries of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Switzerland, but they are very small areas 
of the earth’s surface. You will never real¬ 
ize how fine it is to travel without visas and 
passports and permits; how fine it is to be 
able to stand in a public meeting and ex¬ 
press what you are thinking without being 
carried away to Jail; how great It is to be 


able to go down to a store and buy what you 
want if you have the money; and when you 
ean call what property you have your own 
and have tlb» full protection at the law in 
your enjoyment of It. Most other nations 
of the earth do not have any of these inrlvl- 
leges. As I said before. If we want to con¬ 
tinue oxir enjoionent of them, we must let 
Russia know in no uncertain terms that we 
ejqieot to maintain ourselves along the lines 
that I have mentioned. 

It is said that "When over four centuries 
ago adventurers from the Old World first 
landed upmi the southern shores of this 
wastem continent and pushed their way into 
the depths of the primeval forests, they found 
growing within its shadows a mighty plant, 
with vast leaves radiating upward from the 
mold and tipped vtdth formidable thorns. 
Its aspect was unfriendly, it added nothing 
to the beauty of the wilderness, but from 
the midst of some of them up rose a tall 
stem, rivaling in height the trees themselves 
and crowned with a glorious canopy of golden 
blossoms. The flower of this forbidden plant 
was the agave, or American aloe, sometimes 
called the century plant because it blooms 
but once in a lifetime. It is of the family 
of lilies, but no other lily rivals its lofty 
magnificence. From the gloom of the un¬ 
trodden places, it sends its shaft unto the 
sunlight. It is on elemental growth, but 
until the flower blooms after its ages of prepa- 
ration, it seems to have no meaning, pro¬ 
portion, or comeliness. It is only after those 
golden petals reveal themselves upon the 
summit of their lofty eminence that we are 
able to comprehend the symmetry and sig¬ 
nificance of that which has waited so long 
to avouch itself. This lily of the ages, na¬ 
tive to American soil, may fittingly stand 
as the symbol of this great American re¬ 
public, which afUn* so many thousands of 
yeeuv has reared its head heavenward out of 
the wilderness of time and revealed its golden 
promise to those who have lost their way 
in the darkness of the forests of error and 
of oppression." 


Aid to China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF WKW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey at the dinner 
in his honor given by the alumni of Co¬ 
lumbia University Law School at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New York City, 
on Monday, November 24, 1947: 

This is a wholly nonpolitical occasion. But 
In the state of the wmrld today there Is no 
eubject which is not deeply fraught with 
heavy political Implications. Economic de¬ 
cisions, the direction of government action, 
the fate of nations, and the peace of the 
world depend upon wholly political decisions. 
Accordingly, while It is quite impossible to 
be nonpolitical, I can and do speak about a 
subject which transcends political consider¬ 
ations and is of momentous Import to the 
future of the Uhlted States. I shall speak 
as dispassionately as is possible consistent 
with my very strong beliefs. 

Today we are, as always. Interested in the 
security of the UUlted States of America and 
In building that security for the years to 
come We are also interested In preserving 
freedom, not only because we believe it is the 


blgheet ezpreesion of naan’e aspirations but 
because In a world engaged In a cold war we 
need friende. I epeak, therefore. In the In- 
tereet of America and of keeping our bul¬ 
warks strong enough so that our eons shall 
not be saoniloed In another world war. 

To this end. I undertook to set forth a 
program for foreign assistance In a speech 3 
weeks ago. in this room, urging full aid on a 
bipartisan, businesslike basis. Our bipar¬ 
tisan foreign policy which I Inaugurated in 
1944 has served the Nation well. Even as I 
speak, Mr. John Foster Dulles, having com¬ 
pleted a tremendously burdenaome session 
at the United Nations Assembly, has flown 
to London to participate in the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, while Senator Vandzn- 
Biao is piloting the program of foreign aid 
through the United States Senate. But most 
unfortunately there has been no consulta¬ 
tion and therefore no bipartisanship in many 
aspects of our foreign policy and that is con- 
apicuously true with relation to China. 

In addition to recommending strong and 
effective measures to preserve the integrity 
of the free nations of Europe, I pointed out 
that only 4 months after VJ-day we saw the 
strange spectacle of our own President pub¬ 
licly ordering our Chinese allies, under pain 
of losing American support, to accept into 
their Government the very Communists who 
seek to destroy it. It was my earnest hope 
that, in the face of great peril to China, oui 
own Government would reverse Its policy and 
take positive steps while there Is still time. 

We are facing one whole program—not 
little bits of problems. We have a whole 
struggle on our hands, world-wide in scope. 
We and all other nations which resist totali¬ 
tarian dictatorship are being attacked by all 
means short of war. In America we are un¬ 
der attack by propaganda, falsehood, and 
economic sabotage. Free governments in 
Europe are under attack by rioting, political 
strikes, and armed violence. But the pro¬ 
gram of Communist world conquest of the 
remaining free nations is furthest advanced 
in China, the largest nation of all. The cold 
war, which has become a wann war in Europe, 
is a very hot and successful war in China 
The Inescapable fact is that unless we 
change our national policy immediately thei e 
is good reason to believe that the 450,000,000 
free people of China will soon fall wholly Into 
Communist hands 

The free world is now in the desperate po¬ 
sition of a man who has gangrene in both 
legs—in western Europe and in Asia As a 
doctor, our Government Is telling the world 
we have a very good cure for gangrene but 
we will apply it to one log only while the 
gangrene in the other leg destroys the patient. 
There can be no doubt that all Americans 
must be united on aid. prompt aid, to the 
free peoples of Europe. The ominous news 
from France and Italy, during these last few 
days, proves conclusively that International 
communism is on the march; that it Is coldly 
and deliberately seeking to gain control in 
these countries by promoting civil wars such 
as those which are raging in China It would 
be a world-wide catastrophe if they were to 
be successful. A Communist police state in 
the Mediterranean and In France would be as 
serious a blow to the freedom of man as 
would have been the victory of the Axis in 
the recent war. 

B\it obviously the danger points are not 
centered exclusively In Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean areas. We also had to light a great 
war In the Pacific. We need a strong policy 
In both oceans. We soon found that we 
needed the two-ooean Navy which 1 was so 
much abused for demanding in 1940. I in¬ 
sist that we now need a two-ocean foreign 
policy. 

We are generally agreed as a nation that 
we have no choice today whether or not to 
act In the world emergency. Wo are going 
to act because it is unthinkable that after 
winning a war we should surrender the fruits 
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Of Victory by allowing the free nations to fall 
into economic chaos and then under Soviet 
control. But if 275,000,000 people are im¬ 
portant it seems to me that 450,000,000 people 
are also Important As we take action to save 
the 276,000,000 people of Europe for the free 
world, it Is the sheerest folly to abandon the 
460,000,000 people of China If China falls, 
we may reasonably assume that all Asia is 
gone, and western Europe and the Americas 
will stand alone—very much alone in a 
hostile world 

Accordingly, I was dismayed to discover 
that in the emergency program presented to 
the Congress by the President last Monday 
there was not even a mention of China. This 
is utterly incomprehensible at a moment 
when the world is in imminent peril of losing 
a free China. 

Now, I suppose there are many Americana 
who are inclined to say, “Well, China has 
been engaged in civil wars for decades and 
this is Just some more Chinese civil war. 
Why should we undertake the impossible?" 

1 can understand this point of view very 
well, but let’s look at some facts The pre¬ 
vious civil wars of China have been primarily 
internal affairs The present struggle is a 
war of conquest under the leadership of 
a small group of avowed Chinese Commu¬ 
nists who are serving the purposes of Soviet 
imperialism. The startling fact is that these 
Communist forces have actually conquered 
nine-tenths of all of Manchuria, which is 
larger than all oi France and Germany and 
embraces 70 percent of the industrial might 
of all China They have Infiltrated nearly 
half of the balance of China with active and 
successful guerilla warfare. A less sturdy 
people would already consider themselves de¬ 
feated. But the Chinese still hold out, hop¬ 
ing that America, having helped to save them 
from one oppressor, will not deliver them into 
the hands of another 

The situation in Korea is a good example 
of what might well happen in China. At this 
moment Soviet occupation forces hold the 
northern half of Korea and American occu¬ 
pation forces hold the southern half The 
Communists have completely regimented the 
northern half, installed a totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment, and built up a well-trained, well- 
armed, fighting army of 250,000 men under 
puppet leadership In the American half 
theie is no civilian government, no native 
military force—nothing but a political void 

Wc have now, with great pains, prepared 
for a plebl^lte in Koiea which the Soviets 
are cynically boycotting They are boycot¬ 
ting it because they anticipate that immedi¬ 
ately upon the withdrawal of American and 
Soviet ccewpation troops, the armed forces of 
the north will engulf all of Korea. This will 
completely outflank northern China and will 
result in the delivery of the 23,000,000 Korean 
people from Japanese tyranny to Soviet 
tyranny. 

Next to the Monroe Doctrine our policy of 
the open door and the political integrity of 
the Chinese Republic is the oldest and most 
fundamental part of the foreign policy of 
the Government of the United States Time 
and again over the years we have reempha¬ 
sized that policy through Republican and 
Democratic administrations. Time and again 
over the years we have Implemented that 
policy with strong action when required and 
generous assistance when needed 

There must be some basic importance to a 
policy so deeply rooted in the history of our 
country. That importance obviously stems 
from the fact that as a Nation we long ago 
decided that it was essential to our welfare 
to have a free and friendly China, while It 
was dangerous to have one under the dicta¬ 
torship of an unfriendly and possibly hostile 
power. 

It is a frequently forgotten fact of modern 
history that the infamous Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor was precipitated by our in¬ 
sistence upon the Independence of China 
and upon the withdrawal of Japanese troops 


from their adventure of armed conquest. 
This is made perfectly clear in our official 
white book Issued in 1943. In short, how¬ 
ever deeply our emotions were stirred and 
our interests were centered on the defeat of 
the Nazis in Europe, it was our defense of 
the freedom of China which precipitated the 
perfidious attack on our Nation and brought 
us into the war. For 5 years we waged a 
global war at staggering cost in blood and 
resources—and we won it. 

And now, a little more than 2 years later, 
our dearly bought victory still eludes us and 
our Government watches the same China 
under the same government rapidly being 
overrun by a new aggression 

In the face of this world tragedy, I regret 
to say that for the first time in our history 
we have a Government which has no dis¬ 
cernible Chinese policy whatsoever We are 
bankrupt so far as Chinese policy is con¬ 
cerned. 

In excuse for our failure, it has been said 
that there is corruption within the Chinese 
Government and that the most we can hope 
is that about 70 percent of any aid we 
might send would be effective I do not 
know whether it would be 50 percent effec¬ 
tive or 80 percent effective and I doubt if 
anyone knows Of one thing I am suie; it 
would be immensely more effective than 
nothing. Now. I do not excu.se the fact that 
there is corruption in the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment I do not suppose anyone excuses the 
fact that the Greek and Turkish Govern¬ 
ments do not wholly fit our ideals There 
are obviously faults in the British and the 
French and the Italian Governments, and I 
sunpose we have a couple of fauHs ouiselves. 

But, the tact is that these Governments 
have taken their stand on the side of human 
freedom, which we are struggling to preserve 
in the face of remorseless, spreading totali¬ 
tarianism We in America have chosen sides 
in a mighty movement We chose our side 
a century and a half ago It is still our side. 
We aie on the side of freedom against 
tyranny and I hope we always will be 

But to be specific Tills is the same Chi¬ 
nese Government, headed by the same indi¬ 
vidual, which we have supported against 
Japanese aggression since the invasion of 
Manchuria 16 years ago, in the year 1931. 
It is the same Government which we sup¬ 
ported in 1939 through the note of Secretary 
Hull demanding that the Japanese surrender 
their conquests It is the same Chinese 
Government in defense of whose independ¬ 
ence our Nation demanded that the Japanese 
cease their attacks in 1941 It Is the same 
Government with which we fought shoulder 
to shoulder for 6 years 

It was this Chinese Government to which 
wo insisted Marshal Stalin pledge his “mural 
support and assistance with military equip¬ 
ment and other resources"—an agreement 
which is now openly and flagrantly violated. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse in detail the 
history of our own broken pledges But it is 
worth noting that having provided small 
arms, artillery, and airplanes to the Chinese 
when they were fighting the Japanese at our 
Bide, we committed ourselves at Cairo to sup¬ 
port them in reestablishing thoir territorial 
Integrity after the war Yet, even as the need 
bacame acute, our Government suspended 
the shipment of the ammunition without 
which those arms are today iiseless and the 
parts without which many of those airplanes 
are today useless It was not until a year 
later, in May of this year, that we released 
a small amount of ammunition, meanwhile 
allowing the half billion credit previously 
earmarked for China by the Export-Import 
Bank to lapse Recent allocations of am¬ 
munition and aircraft are grossly Inadequate. 
The miracle is that, beset on every hand, the 
Chinese still fight on in the dim hope that 
our country will finally redeem its pledges 
before it is altogether too late. 

The tragic result of our Government’s in¬ 
eptitude and lack of policy in Asia has been 


to allow the Soviets and their allies to make 
rapid progress in liquidating their problems 
there and completing their expansion in the 
Orient so as to be free to turn all their effort 
to the subjugation of Europe. 

Desperate as the situation is, it is still not 
too late The tremendous resiliency, the 
hard work, the great loyalty of the Chinese 
people can still be mobilized if aid is ex¬ 
tended. The total omission of any reference 
to China in the President’s call for emergency 
foreign aid, is an error which can still be re¬ 
paired Any one of several administrative ac¬ 
tions which are immediately available could 
partially repair the damage. The recent, 
faltering steps must be accelerated. They 
must be integrated Into a comprehensive and 
effective program 

Insertion of even modest aid in the bills 
now in preparation by the Congress would 
help materially. But if at least some aid is 
not given immediately by these bills, the 
moral effect upon our Chinese friends will be 
terrible beyond contemplation 

Now. let me make myself perfectly clear. 
I know very well that there Is no simple 
solution to this problem. But I can neither 
understand nor excuse a government which 
is too timid or befuddled to attempt a solu¬ 
tion I urge most earnestly that however 
hard a job It will bo to shape a policy and 
carry it out, it will be no harder than the 
war we fought, among other objectives, for 
the preservation of a free China With a 
tiny fraction of the effort we expended in 
the Pacific theater of the war we could pro¬ 
vide the lesources and skills which we might 
reasonably hope would save China—would 
save one-fifth of the whole world for the 
growth of the institution of human freedom. 

I believe that sooner or later our Govern¬ 
ment will discover its errors and will In¬ 
evitably, In the Interest of the American 
people, return to our traditional policy hf 
backing a free China. The only question is 
whether we will do It soon enough—while 
there Is still a i,<.»e rme’ ♦ to support and 
while It can be c'onc without tremendous 
cost Events are moving swiftly. Last 
August the Chinese dollar stood at forty 
thousand for one American dollar The 
ensuing decline in three short months has 
carried it down to one hundred thousand 
for one American dollar. The combination 
of Communist successes and loss of hope in 
America has accelerated tragedy for the 
whole Chinese people. ’The Chinese know 
that without American help they are doomed 
to become victims of a Soviet scheme of 
world conque.st And that knowledge Is re¬ 
flected In the events from day to day 

So much of China Is mountain and desert 
that pressure of population on the arable 
land is Intense. Eighty percent of the 
Chinese are farmers and live for the most 
part at a subsistence minimum But per¬ 
haps because of this only the strongest hove 
survived, and the Chinese can work harder 
on less food than any other people in the 
world. The average Chinese exists on the 
equivalent of about 40 American dollars a 
year At the same time they preserve a level 
of courtesy and tolerance in human relations 
which might well be an example to the rest 
of the world 

In the long Japanese war most of China's 
Industrlul regions, great cities, and banking 
centers were occupied. The nation could 
maintain only a small portion of the cost ot 
war by taxes or the sale of bonds The re¬ 
sult was tiat the war was financed to the 
extent of about 70 percent by the issuance 
of paper currency. The cost of living, ex¬ 
pressed In Chinese dollars, was recently 
30,000 times what it was in 1937 

The whole Chinese Government is main¬ 
tained at a total cost at the current rate of 
international exchange of 1,000,000,000 
United States dollars a year, including the 
cost of Its current war, which accounts for 
70 to 80 percent of the budget. In this con¬ 
dition of economic prostration it is obvious 
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that the Government is unable to purchase 
In the world markets any substantial amount 
of essential supplies. 

It Is equally obvious that a comparatively 
small expenditure by our country shoxild pro¬ 
duce enormoiia results. Even seventy-live 
to one hundred million dollars In the pres¬ 
ent bill before the Congress for emergency 
aid to China would change the entire situa¬ 
tion psychologically 

The longer-term program should be worked 
out by competent experts on the spot. It 
has been estimated that an annual program 
as small as $260,000,000 a year for 3 or 4 years 
would provide the necessary imports to main¬ 
tain China's economic life while she wages 
the struggle against her Commimist enemies. 
A smallei sum In addition should meet all 
needs for purchase of military equipment 
and service of supply 

There are in existence at this moment 
surplus supplies which would provide n large 
proportion of the material immediately 
necessary to the Chinese armies These sup¬ 
plies are actually in the Pacific now—situ¬ 
ated in the Philippines, Guam, Okinawa, and 
Japan Only an order Is needed from Wash¬ 
ington and they could be shipped immedi¬ 
ately to armies where men are dying for lack 
of them 

In short, sums of money aie needed which 
would be comparatively modest additions 
to our foreign air program The supplies in 
the Pacific are presently available The mili¬ 
tary personnel urgently needed to provide 
technical advice to the Chinese armies is to 
a large extent on the spot and needs only 
orders to go to work We need a man to run 
the Job in China who not only knows China 
but who has the broad, economic, social, 
and governmental training so essential to a 
task of this magnitude Above all, we need 
an honest about-face which will produce im¬ 
mediate administrative action to restore the 
honor of the American Republic In keeping 
its commitments and in keeping one-fifth of 
the world In the area of human freedom 

This program is essential, in my Judgment, 
to the safety of the Anicricun Republic It 
is ft traditional and vital part of our Ameri¬ 
can policy With vlgoi and competence there 
Is reason to believe we can succeed 1 
earnestly hope that oui Government will 
speedily move to keep the faith by action 
which will bring cheer to free men every¬ 
where and will stand as a bulwark of Ameri¬ 
can liberty and independence in all the 
years to come 


Letter of Mr. Otto Dieckmann, of 
Cincimiati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

Of’ KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter from Mr. Otto Dieckmann, 
chemist, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The clip¬ 
ping referred to advocated the inclu¬ 
sion of tobacco as incentive goods under 
the Marshall plan: 

Cincinnati. Ohio. November 2$, 1947. 
Hon Brsnt Spence, 

Representative from Kentucky, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dsax Mi Spence The attached clipping la 
from the Cincinnati Times Star and with 
your permission I wish to comment on this 
and ^ve you some information about the 
Germans as I have known them 


I was bom end raised In Olnclnuatl and 
studied chemistry in Germany, aiding 1808 
to fall 1808. Many of the men with whom 
Z studied became outstanding Industrialists 
and oth«rs notsd men of sclenoe, as for in¬ 
stance Prof. Dr. Otto Hahn, now of Goet¬ 
tingen formerly of Dalem (Berlin), the man 
who split the atom for the Germans. I 
maintained correspondence (off and on) with 
man than 60 men and more recently only 83. 

I may say that not one single one of these 
men ever fell for that ideological baloney 
called nazlsm. 

In the course of more recent correspond¬ 
ence practically all are asking me to send 
them some tobacco, notably cigarettes. I 
have always complied, but not since sending 
of cigarettes has become a verboten item. 

I would very much like to continue send¬ 
ing cigarettes to these men and am oonAdent 
that the few I send would be \ised and not 
find their way into the black market But 
I wish to do this legally and not in an under¬ 
handed manner 

It is my opinion that such acts as sending 
tobacco will do more to build up good-will 
and a desire for coUaboration with the west¬ 
ern countries than the money sent under 
the Marshall plan All of these people have 
been men of substance and were accustomed 
to luxuries, so that the least we can do is to 
let them have their tobacco 

In closing I trust that some arrangement 
can be worked out to at least permit us to 
send our friends a smoke that they enjoy. 

Very truly yours, 

Otto Dheckmann. 


Postage on Relief Parcels 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YOKX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuc’iday. December 2, 1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one 
factor severely militating agaimt volun¬ 
tary assistance to foreign nationals by 
their relatives and friends in this coun¬ 
try IS the high postage cost on relief 
parcels. Certainly Individual assist¬ 
ance and aid from privately financed 
agencies should be utiliEsed to the greatest 
extent possible in the effort to relieve the 
stricken peoples of other countries be¬ 
fore, or at least contemporaneously with 
any call which may be made upon the 
already overburdened and harassed tax¬ 
payers, now nearly every citizen in the 
Nation, to finance relief measures 
through further deductions from pay en¬ 
velopes. Probably private individuals 
and agencies cannot do a complete job, 
but certainly they should receive full 
cooperation from their Government In 
their worthy efforts. 

Time and again it has been communi¬ 
cated to me by constituents of mine who 
have relatives and friends in Europe that 
they often find themselves unable finan¬ 
cially to do all they would like to do for 
their brothers and sisters across the sea 
because of the exceedingly high postal 
rates on shipments of merchandise. 
Oftentimes, they tell me. the postage ex¬ 
ceeds the actual value of the package it¬ 
self. I am informed that the rate is 14 
cents a pound, which means that they 
must pay $1.40 for a 10-poimd package, 
or $2 80 foi a 20-pound package. For a 


family of modest income, much as they 
might want to share their bounty with 
the less fortunate, this large postal 
charge is a definite deterrent. 

Title 6, section 372 of the United States 
Code reads as follows: 

The Postmaster General, by and with tlie 
advice and consent of the Prudent, • * * 
may reduce or increase the rates of postage 
or other charges on mall matter conveyed 
between the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Under existing law, the Postmaster 
General, therefore, has clear authority 
to decrease, temporarily, postage charges 
on foreign shipments of relief supplies. 

Accordingly, last month I took this 
matter up with President Tnunan, em¬ 
phatically urging that immediate steps 
be taken to effect a substantial reduction 
in the postal charges for shipment of 
goods abroad, particularly foodstuffs, 
clothing, medical supplies, and neces¬ 
saries, The President promptly referred 
the matter to the Postmaster General, 
who has advised me that, while he ap¬ 
preciates the urgent need and rcalize.s 
the hardship imposed upon many mailers 
in sending articles under the existing 
schedule of parcel-post rates, he regrets 
that no reduction in postage charges 
can be made at this time, due to general 
increased operating costs in the Post 
Office Department. He has, however, 
agreed to study the rates further “for 
the purpose of determining if the pres¬ 
ent rates are equitable or if any change 
is necessary in connection therewith." 

In the meantime, however, and in an¬ 
ticipation of a possible final adverse de¬ 
cision from the Postmaster General, it 
seems to me that Congress might well 
adopt appropriate legislation on this 
subject. To that end I am today intro¬ 
ducing a bill providing for a reduction by 
one-half in the present rates of postage 
charged on parcel post relief packages 
sent to addressees in foreign countries 
Rather than to attempt to restrict the 
items covered by this measure solely to 
the category of food, clothing, medical 
supplies, and other necessaries, it has 
seemed preferable administratively to 
provide that the Postmaster General may 
define by appropriate regulations Just 
what is meant by “relief packages." 

This bill necessarily carries authoriza¬ 
tion for an appropriation to the Po.st 
Office Department of an amount suffi¬ 
cient to make up the deficit arising from 
such a reduction in postal rates. Cer¬ 
tainly from a purely fiscal standpoint, 
this relatively minor contribution is the 
most economical manner of extending 
aid and would materially decrease the* 
requirements of many foreign nations 
for assistance from our own public 
treasury. In addition, it has the merit 
of granting substantial encouragement 
to the extension of voluntary help which 
is in the finest American tradition. 

I am conscious of the fact that bills 
have been offered at this session to elim¬ 
inate entirely any charge lor postage 
on foreign relief shipments. I am not 
Intending by this action to express any 
opposition to the worthy objectives of 
the sponsors of such legislation. On the 
contrary, I should be happy to support 
it. Realizing, however, the practical as- 
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pects of the problem and feeling that It 
is highly Improbable that such measures 
would receive favorable Committee and 
House action. I suggest as an alternative, 
this plan for a 50 percent reduction, at 
least temporarily, in the postage charges 
on such shipments. I am confident that 
those who send goods abroad would be 
happy to defray a part of the cost, pro¬ 
vided this governmental assistance might 
be rendered. 

Favorable action on this legislation 
would go far toward relieving much dis¬ 
tress and suffering overseas and would 
be enthusiastically welcomed by the mil¬ 
lions of American families who by reason 
of family or national origin ties, desire 
to extend help to their stricken relatives 
and friends across the seas in a measure 
far greater than they now find them¬ 
selves able to do under existing postage 
charges. 


Congress in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M.LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I find 
in one of the small but splendid weekly 
papers of Iowa, the Gazette, published 
by Mr. Alvin B. Jones at Fremont. Iowa, 
a description of Congress in action by 
George S. Benson, the president of 
Harding College at Searcy, Ark. I do 
not recall that I have ever met President 
Benson, nor have I any knowledge of 
this college, but the World Almanac 
states that the college was founded in 
1925 and has a student body of approxi¬ 
mately 400. President Benson, it ap¬ 
pears, recently visited Congress and ob¬ 
served the proceedings and has written 
an interesting analysis of our legislative 
processes and, incidentally, has given his 
conclusions about representative govern¬ 
ment. I commend the reading of this 
article to every Member of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
Include the article from the Fremont, 
Iowa, Gazette of November 22, 1947; 

Looking Ahead 

(By George 8 Benson, president, Harding 
College, Searcy, Ark.) 

CONGRESS IK ACTION 

Spectators at a recent Congressional In¬ 
quiry guffawed. I hope that some of them 
got the point. A movie actor had Just re¬ 
marked, dead-pan: "I've heard people say 
that we would have a more efficient govern¬ 
ment without Congress." A very serious point 
was contained in that statement, which ap¬ 
parently struck spectators as a humorous 
jibe at lawmakers, present and not present. 

It is somewhat of an American custom to 
poke fun ot our elected officials. Some steam 
is released that way. like the blowing-off of 
a safety valve. That’s all right. But that 
any sane American to suggest doing away 
with Congress is no laughing matter. You 
might 08 well say that we ought to give up 
our democratic way of life, In the interest 
of greater efficiency. One would be equiva¬ 
lent to the other. But who wants an sfflclent 
tyranny? 


OXnt aAFEGUAItD 

Z am going to say that 1 appreciate Con¬ 
gress. 1 am not ashamed to say it. More¬ 
over, I am concerned that there are those 
who fall to recognize the essential dignity 
and worth of this branch of our Government. 
Out of the welter of political turmoil in 
Wcehlngton, I think there Is still room for a 
healthy respect for what our Congrosa does. 
And we must never forget that Congress rep¬ 
resents the will of the people, of the ma¬ 
jority. Congress is a mighty safeguard. 

When any congressional session is over, try 
looking back over the record It will usually 
surprise you how much was accomplished. 
Especially so. if you are one of those Ameri¬ 
cans who like to chant: "Why, oh way, doesn’t 
Congress do something?" When the recent 
Congress adjourned in late July, final action 
had been taken on at least 17 major issues. 
Tills was an array of achievements, when you 
recall that this Congress was the first new 
Congress following the war. 

ANOTHER LOBBY 

Action was taken on Presidential tenure 
and succession, labor-management relations, 
portal-to-portal pay, excise taxes. National 
Science Foundation, continuation of the RPC 
and the CCC, crop insurance, continuation of 
certain subsidies, Army-Navy unification, 
cashing of terminal-lcavc bonds, executive 
reorganization, continuation of first-class 
postal rates, rent control, and termination of 
existing credit regulations. 

This Congress was also economy minded. 
It should be credited with saving between 
two and three billion dollars for taxpayers. 
This Congress actually did more to economize 
by cutting down Federal expenditures than 
has any Congress in at least 15 years. There 
was stubborn resistance to every attempt to 
economize. This time one of the most ac¬ 
tive and persistent lobbies v/as the full-grown 
bureaucracy of the Federal Government. 

A THANKLESS TASK 

Considering the fact that the American 
people already spend more for government— 
local, State, and national—^than they spend 
for food, we should be grateful to an econ¬ 
omy-minded Congress. For Congress saved 
money for taxpayers, despite widespread 
"scare” tactics of a powerful and well-mobl- 
llzod bureaucracy. Realizing the resistance 
to reductions of expenditures, we should be 
happy that we have a Congress that stands 
for economy. 

Fateful problems will face this same Con¬ 
gress In its special session and the regular 
session to follow. Our sincere commenda¬ 
tion should go to legislators for their efforts 
and for their sincere public service Thcir 
thankless but necessary persistence will re¬ 
main necessary os long as we maintain this 
republic. 


The Threat of Inflation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public is greatly concerned 
about the threat of inflation. As evi¬ 
dence of this concern, I have received 
numerous communications from my con¬ 
stituents who are very much alarmed by 
the actions of some of our governmental 
agencies accentuating the inflationary 
trend. I ask that one of these letters. 


typical of others, be included In my 
remarks. The letter follows: 

Commercial Savings Bank, 
Carroll, Iowa, November 18, 1947. 
Hon. James Doluver, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C, 

Dear Jim* I heard Senator Taft’s speech 
over the radio lost night regarding rationing 
and Infiatlon and was very much impressed. 
However, in my Judgment, the Government 
and Congress can do a lot toward keeping 
down Inflation If they will only take off eomo 
of the free, easy credit systeme that they have 
promoted during the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion and the Now Deal In order to try to prime 
the pump The pump has now been primed 
and is flowing gushers, but there doesn’t seem 
to be a thing done by the Government to 
restrict and hold down the easy credit and 
low Interest that now prevails 

An example of that Just happened at my 
desk this morning An insulation concern 
operating from Omaha is In Carroll this 
morning selling insulation to home owners 
on a long-term easy payment act-up. The 
party that has just purchased a $750 insula¬ 
tion Job is a mechanic whose credit, to my 
knowledge over the past years, has been very 
meager and small due to his small income. 
Yet under the PHA set-up in which these 
loans are insured, the finance company 
finances a $750 insulation job where this party 
has been getting along for years without this 
additional insulation. Were It not that the 
government has this plan insuring this in¬ 
sulation. I doubt if anyone would venture a 
$760 loan for this project. I know we will 
not and wo are not even going to finance the 
set-up at all. This is just one sample of 
what is happening because of the Govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to produce jobs and furnish 
easy credit terms over a long period of time. 
The salesman goes out and sells the Job with 
the propositlou that it costs the customer a 
little over $20 a month to pay for the work, 
and as long as they can get these easy terms 
and long-time credit, they are easily sold. 

Now that is just one $750 inflation act 
which is a concrete example of why wo can¬ 
not hope to control the spending until the 
Government will revise some of those old pro¬ 
grams that were Inaugurated to prime the 
pump 1 believe the should all be discarded 
now and if the occasion lulf-ci rgain that we 
need them, they can e.'inlh be iiuoptcd again. 
It is my guess that With these high-powered 
salocmen in this community, they will prob¬ 
ably soli eight to ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of insulation Jobs that could well afford to 
wait until conditions become a little more 
normal 

I sincerely hope that somebody in the Con¬ 
gress will make an investigation along this 
line and I firmly believe it will help os much 
to curb the inflationary spiral os anything 
we can do at the present time. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. M. Moehn, 

President. 


The Federal Tax Outiook 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28,1947 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, pur¬ 
suant to permission granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I desire 
to insert an address delivered before the 
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American Institute of Accountants on 
November 6 by Dr. Roswell Magill, for¬ 
mer Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
entitled “The Federal Tax Outlook,” 
which I hope will be read by every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress. The address follows; 

To speak with assurance about problems 
of domestic tax policy these days Involves a 
degree of omniscience that few of us possess. 
There was a time when a speech on tax pol¬ 
icy could be introduced merely by a para¬ 
graph on Federal expenditures. That para¬ 
graph stated that if expenditures could be 
brought under control, particularly WPA ex¬ 
penditures, and the Federal Budget balanced, 
then taxes could be revised and reduced. 
It is still true that if expenditures could be 
brought under control, taxes could be greatly 
reduced, but the problem of expenditures 
has become much more complicated. Today 
the demand for relief expenditures comes 
not from our own citizens, but from across 
both oceans, and it Is fantastically greater 
In amoimt than ever Harry Hopkins dreamed. 
In addition, every day’s events witness the 
pressures of many other Insoluble problems 
that vitally affect the American budget and 
tax picture How much of an Army and 
Navy can we and must we maintain? How 
much can we and should we pare down the 
Federal debt? How long can we expect the 
present unprecedented levels of employment 
and national Income to continue’ 

A tax lawyer is no expert on world poli¬ 
tics. Ho strains his capacities when he dis¬ 
cusses tax economics Yet some premises 
about Items In the budget have to be laid 
down if questions of tax policy arc to be 
discussed at all. I shall make mine ex¬ 
plicit, even though I cannot debate them 
here with you this morning. 

Actual Federal expsndltures for 1947 were 
$42,000,000,000. and we wound up the year 
wi\.h a net surplus of $753,000,000, about 
the same as the surplus In 1929 and 1930. 
the last prccedmg fiscal years in which vbe 
budget was balanced. The President recom¬ 
mended budgetary expenditures of $37,500,- 
OCO.OOO for 1948, and retention of present 
taxes, which he estimated would produce 
(with other ml-scellaneous receipts) $1,300,- 
000,000 moie than enough to balance the 
budget. The Congress trimmed the budget¬ 
ary expenditures somewhat; indeed, the 
Appropriations Committee of the House did 
a much more careful and thoughtful Job 
of analyzing proposed expenditures by each 
department and bureau than It has been 
given credit for. Nevertheless, the Presi¬ 
dent has recently stated that expenditures in 
the current fiscal year will probably be 
around $37,000,000,000. Receipts may total 
$42,000,000,000, leaving around $5,000,000,000 
for debt reduction or tax reduction The 
President Includes $3,600,000,000 for “Inter¬ 
national affairs and finance.” 

It is evident that if Federal expenditures 
can be further reduced, as they certainly 
should be, money will bo available for such 
other purposes as debt reduction or tax re¬ 
duction Wc must not let ourselves become 
complacent about present Federal budget 
levels Not only are expenditures four or 
five times what they were In the thirties (and 
the thirties was not a period notable for 
rigid economy), they are far above what 
fiscal students have estimated to be neces- 
saJY 

Several studies came out a few years ago, 
forecasting Federal budgets of $16,000,000,000 
to $22,000,000,000. with $16,000,000,000 os a 
general average. Tremendous production, 
full employment, and unexpectedly great na¬ 
tional income have combined to make pres¬ 
ent Federal budgets bearable, but can we 
count on all three factors to continue for 
the indefinite future? I have not seen an 
Investment advisor who thinks so. There¬ 
fore. we should be well advised to continue 
to trim Federal expenditures all wo can, to 
g^t the budget down nearer to a level we 


can afford In an aven«e year, not merely In 
an unusually lu’oaperoua one. A $30A00,O00,- 
000 to $25,000,000,000 budget la certainly poe- 
oible for a normal year, without undue cur¬ 
tailment of proper Government funotlona. 

The Federal budgetary expendlturea pre- 
oent to a layman an immensely complicated 
mace. If ever tibtere ia Juatlflcation for a citi- 
aen leaving the lubject to the experts, there 
la here. Yet it must be evident that we must 
not leave the determination of the size of 
the budget merely to Federal bureau chiefs. 
Any bureau chief shares the natural human 
desire to make his bureau bigger and better, 
to improve his staff, to advance Into new 
fields. Therefore, he just must have more 
money. We all witnessed a demonstration 
last i^ng of the intense unwillingness of 
the Federal bureaucracy to cut expenditures, 
of the propagandist appeals that can so read¬ 
ily be developed against any cuts. We are, 
therefore, very fortunate In having vigilant 
congressional appropriations committees, 
well-staffed to search out and to find the soft 
spots in departmental budgets. As citizens 
and as professional guardians of the profit 
end loss statement, we owe the country the 
duty of assisting Intelligent supervision of 
the budget In every way we can, and of sup¬ 
porting efforts to bring It under control. 

We need not despair of the practicality of 
cutting the total of expenditures. We need 
a strong Army and Navy, certainly; and we 
want vigorous and effective Government de¬ 
partments. Experts tell us that we can have 
them within a $20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000.- 
000 budget Therefore, let us strive to that 
end. lor If we can attain it, crushing tax bur¬ 
dens can be eliminated. On the other hand, 
11 we cannot get our expenditures under real 
control, the prospect for tax reduction, for a 
continuation of present business activity, 
for economic health here and abroad, Is not 
bright Finally, one way to get expenditures 
down Is to reduce taxes so that the money 
Is not there asking to be spent. 


Three items—debt reduction, tax reduc¬ 
tion. and expenditures abroad—offer the 
major competing claims to any excess of 
Federal receipts over expenditures My 
premise is that a budgetary surplus should 
bo divided among the three; that the excess 
of receipts should not be devoted solely to 
one or even two of the three 

Humanitarian motives combine with good 
Judgment In favor of help to European 
countries which will do their best to help 
themselves We certainly do not wish to 
play Santa Claus to the world, but we do 
want to preserve. If we can, a democratic 
civilization in which we may hope to live at 
peace If widespread starvation In Europe 
Is to be avoided and if Its economy Is to be 
revived and restored, aid from us appears to 
be essential. With the best will In the 
world. Europe cannot restore Itself to physi¬ 
cal and economic health. 

We certainly have our own domestic prob¬ 
lems to consider, as well as the world’s. We 
are one of the few remaining countries In 
which a free private enterprise system per¬ 
sists Our domestic health, as well as our 
aid to foreign countries, depends entirely 
upon the vigor and vitality of that produc¬ 
tive system We must continue to produce 
and produce mightily, for It la goods and not 
merely dollars that are In great demand 
today. 

Since taxes always operate as a brake upon 
the economy, and our individual taxes re¬ 
main at almost the war peak, it is ospecially 
necessary both to reduce tlxo over-all tax 
burden, and to remove the tax injustices 
that have grown up through the years by 
the rigid and rigorous application of the 
revenue laws. We cannot expect men in¬ 
definitely to work harder and to produce 
more, when the Government geta more than 
they do out of their additional earnings. We 
need a more favorable tax climate In the 


intereate both of aatlafaotory produotlon and 
of aatiataotory Treasury receipts. 

Finally, the debt oo^t to be pared down 
a few billions. We ought not. I think, to 
devote excess revenues merely to debt reduc¬ 
tion, and to refuse to reduce individual in¬ 
come taxes at all. Paring down the debt 
alone will not remove any brakes on the 
economy. It will not cause men to produce 
more, nor will it increase anyone’s incentives. 
Moreover, in the past, we have found that an 
intelligent reduction of tax rates may result 
in more revenue than the previous high rates 
did. It la quite likely that the same result 
would be produced today. We will have the 
revenue to pay off enough of the debt to 
demonstrate that we regard the debt as a 
real obligation which we mean to discharge; 
and also to give all sorts and conditions of 
workingmen the incentive of more pay to 
take home after taxes. 

n 

If you have followed me thus far, you can 
Join with me In filling in the details of my 
tax proposals for the Federal Government. 
Whether or not a tax program of any kind, or 
such a tax program as you and I regard as 
wise, can be put through in a Presidential 
election year is a nice question. Certainly 
none of us would choose such a year as the 
best time for calm consideration of Individual 
Income tax rates and exemptions, nor of 
technical amendments. Nevertheless, there 
is clearly a strong will in Congress to do the 
Job in 1946. Since revenue revision is badly 
needed, you and 1 ought to do what we can 
as citizens to bring it about. 

It is likely that there will be two revenue 
bills in 1948, one dealing primarily with 
rates and exemptions, one primarily with 
amendments to the tax structure to remove 
injustices and restrictions upon the proper 
functioning of our economy. Probably tax 
reduction will largely be limited to the In¬ 
dividual income tax, plus perhaps some of 
the excises. The corporation will only benefit 
from the adjustments to the tax structure. 
Such a program Is Justified becauce corpo¬ 
rations have bad a major tax reduction since 
the war, the repeal of the excess-profits tax, 
and individuals have not. The tax reduc¬ 
tion bill will, of course, have more politi¬ 
cal repercussions than the revision of the 
code; and I enter with great misgivings 
into this field of political prophecy. 

H. R. 1 and H. R. 3950, both vewsed by the 
President last spring, were attempts to re¬ 
duce the tax burden on individuals by a more 
or less flat percentage cut In rates across the 
board. The reduction In dollars for the big 
Income taxpayer was thus much greater than 
the reduction In dollars for the small tax¬ 
payer, but only because the former started 
off with a much heavier tax burden than the 
latter. 

An alternative method of Income-tax re¬ 
duction would be an Increase in exemptions. 
The effect of such a procedure would be first 
to eliminate millions of taxpayers from the 
tax rolls, and thus from direct tax responsi¬ 
bility to the Government. Second, the reve¬ 
nue cost of even a slight Increase In exemp¬ 
tions Is great, for all taxpayers are affected. 

With Government costs what they are now 
and are going to be for some time to come, 
wo cannot afford to reduce income taxes 
much. Moreover, since the great bulk of the 
Income stream flows to taxpayers with net 
Incomes under $5,000, we cannot afford to 
increase exemptions much, at least If the In¬ 
come tax is to continue to be the mainstay, 
of the Federal revenue system. In a democ¬ 
racy all able-bodied citizens may be called 
upon to fight to support and maintain our 
Government in time of war Should not all 
citizens with incomes, at least above a mini¬ 
mum subsistence level, pay direct taxes to 
support and maintain otir Government in 
times of peace? 

The fact Is that exemptions have been se¬ 
verely reduced and rates severely raised dur- 
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lug th« war years ainoe 1939. PreviouBly, 
dxiring the thirties, exemptions were not 
much changed, but rates were steadily raised. 
Hence, in beginning an approach to a more 
normal peacetime tax system, it would seem 
Just and wise to raise exemptions a little and 
to reduce rates a little. 

In my Judgment, the whole surtax rate 
schedule should be revised, if we still believe 
in the old American dream that a country 
boy can work his way to the top, and that 
he should be encouraged to do so. The pres¬ 
ent scale io so steeply graduated and the rates 
arc so high that added work and accomplish¬ 
ment are not much rewarded. The surtax 
rates on the hl^jher incomes produce little 
revenue, but they do discourage risk taking 
and endeavors to advance In the business 
world. In general, there is much to be said 
for the proposition that, in normal times, 
a man should not be asked to do more than 
shttie his income equally with the Govern¬ 
ment. A thorough revision of surtax rates 
perhaps cannot be done in 1948, but surely 
a start can be made by some percentage re¬ 
duction of surtax rates. 

Another plan to increase the equity of the 
individual income tax is to permit husbands 
and wives in the non-community-property 
States as well as in the community-property 
States to compute their respective taxes by 
first dividing their total Incomes evenly be¬ 
tween themselves Surely there Is no sufll- 
clent reason for taxing a man earning $60,- 
OCO in California or Texas 06,104 less than a 
man with the same income in Hllnols With 
tax rates so high, injustices of this sort are 
intolerable, and there Is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that they will be remedied next year. 
Since the dollar benefit of the change would 
flow mainly to persons earning incomes in 
cxcecs of 96.000. tho adoption of such a plan 
will doubtless be accompanied by a reduction 
In rates or an Incicase In exemptions that 
will be beneficial primarily to persons with 
Incomes under 95,000. 

nx 

So much for the Inconie-tax-reduotlon bill, 
which may be the first revenue act of 1948. 
Tho second bill. In which we are more inter¬ 
ested as toi. practitioners, may be the bill to 
Improve the structure of the revenue act. to 
eliminate Injustices, to enable business and 
the tax administration to function more 
smoothly. A vast number of amendments 
of this sort have been proposed by individ¬ 
uals and professional organizations They 
have been widely discussed and thereby per¬ 
fected, and a large measure of agreement 
upon them has been reached by the propo¬ 
nents, the staff of tho joint committee, and 
the Treasury The groat problem Is to con¬ 
sider, sift out, draft, and enact these co¬ 
called technical amenaments There are 
dozens and even hundreds of them Many 
of them present debatable questions of policy. 
Many of them are hard to formulate. 

The Committee on Ways and Moans and 
its staff consequently confronted a very 
formidable task. It decided to accept it 
and perform it, not to lay It ovei for the 
indefinite future. Hearings have been going 
on for months. Volumes of testimony and 
of briefs have been submitted. The com¬ 
mittee does not lack for data, but the Job 
of sorting out proposals and drafting the 
actual revenue bill is a staggering one. The 
committee and the staff have done valiant 
work to accomplish it. 

Last Juno Chairman Knutson, Congress¬ 
man Doughton, senior Democratic member, 
and the committee asked a group of 10 men 
to help out. That group, called the Special 
Tax Study Committee, has Just made its 
report to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
1 shall not go over all the detailed recom¬ 
mendations with you here this morning, for 
I hope you will each read them lor your- 
sslves. Let me emphasise rather our general 
purposes. 


First, the committee decided to make no 
recommendations on such major policy ques¬ 
tions as individual income-tax rates and 
exemptions. The Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Congress are charged with 
the duty of determining national policy on 
these matters. The relevant data is readily 
available, and the committee and Congress 
are better informed than we are on the con¬ 
siderations pro and con. 

Our committee thought we could perform 
more useful service by reviewing and re¬ 
porting upon major structural amendments. 
We have made recommendations on about 
60 major topics, many of them with several 
subdivisions Our basic purposes were largely 
twofold. The Treasury and, to a degree, the 
whole world, Is greatly dependent upon the 
active functioning of our economy. We need 
to produce more than we have ever done 
before. Therefore, we need to eliminate 
those provisions of tho tax law which tend 
to make it difficult for business to function 
at its best. Our recommendations relative 
to dcpieciatlon, section 102, and pension and 
Biock-purchase plans are examples of our 
attempt to carry out this purpose. Second, 
we wanted to eliminate sarious Inequities 
and injustices. The tax load will continue 
heavy for a long time to come. Therefore 
we must use our best endeavors to distribute 
It fairly. So we have made recommenda¬ 
tions to improve the taxation of family in¬ 
come, to eliminate the double tax on cor¬ 
porate Income distributed as dividends, and 
to ease the tax on small corporations. We 
hope that another result of our recommenda¬ 
tions v/ill bo to 1 educe controversies with 
the Treasury and litigation in the courts. 

Many difficult problems, both of policy and 
of draftsmanship, are presented by any proj¬ 
ect to revise the revenue laws There are 
several possible ways, for example, to allovlato 
or eliminate the double tax on corporate 
dlvidcnas. Which shall be adopted? One is 
a variation of the old undistributed-profits 
tax—let the corporation deduct dividend dis¬ 
tributions as well 03 interest pajments, and 
itself pay a tax only on such income as it 
retains Another Is the British scheme— 
treat tho tax paid by the corporation as a 
payment on behalf of the stockholder, with¬ 
held at the source. Thus the amount of 
the dividend which the shareholder must re¬ 
turn Is the amount he received plus his por¬ 
tion of the Income tax paid by the corpo¬ 
ration. 

Tho i^lmplcr plan which our committee rec¬ 
ommended harks back to that embodied in 
the revenue laws from 1913 to 1936 let the 
stockholder take credit at the Initial rate of 
normal tax and surtax for the tax the corpo¬ 
ration has paid At present this would mean 
a 19-perccnt credit for a 38-percent tax The 
ultimate goal of this plan would be equiva¬ 
lency between the starting rate of tax appli¬ 
cable to the Individual and that applicable 
to the corporation. Some day we may reach 
that utopia. In the meantime, the credit is 
reasonably fair and is more intelligible and 
practical than either of the other two plans. 

Much of the trouble the practitioner has 
confronted In recent years is really due to 
court decisions that seem unreasonable and. 
at any rate, are very hard to live with. Why 
should a foreclosing mortgagee be taxable 
upon interest he didn’t receive, merely be¬ 
cause he bid the amount of principal and in¬ 
terest for the property? He made the bid of 
interest because it cost him nothing, and in 
all probability he really had a loss, not a 
realization of Income, on the whole deal. 
Why should the essential '^lements of a re¬ 
capitalization or a reorganization be sbrouded 
with so much Judicial mystery, when it is 
plain that Congress intended to and did em¬ 
body in the law the complete catalog of spe¬ 
cific technical requirements for a reorganiza¬ 
tion? When a sale of property is In tact 
made by corporate stockholders personally 
after a liquidation, why should the sale be 
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taxed as having been made in substance by 
tho corporation’ How can anyone know 
what “substance" Is, when we know that it 
Is not fact? 

Our committee has tried to correct each of 
these difficulties. The lost two presented 
serious problems for tho draftsmen. We have 
recommended that Congress state expressly 
that the conditions, qualifications, and re¬ 
quirements set forth in section 112 arc all 
that are to be applied, unless tho Commis¬ 
sioner shall prove, by a clear preponderance 
of tho evidence, that the principal purpose of 
the plan of reorganization was tax avoidance. 
Wo realize that the proviso perpetuates un¬ 
certainly, but could wc reasonably grve the 
Commissioner less’ We have further recom¬ 
mended that the gain on a sale of corporate 
property, whether preceded or followed by a 
liquidation, should be subjected to only one 
capital gains tax, thereby eliminating entire¬ 
ly the materiality of the issues of fact which 
the courts have been trying not very happily 
to resolve. Wo have great hopes for both 
change^ 

The amendments I have outlined, plus the 
60 others we have recommended to the trust 
provisions, the pension provisions, the estate 
and gift tax sections, and so on, do not In¬ 
volve much revenue Tho ordinary layman 
would not regard them as major matters. 
Yet you and I know that the smooth func¬ 
tioning of the revenue lows, indeed their 
utility and efficiency in raising billions of 
dollars fairly, depends upon the Justness and 
decent operation of just such sections as 
these Our revenue system could break dov/n 
because of recognized over complexity and 
inequity, and it is approaching unpleasantly 
close to that situation today. The Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means deserves a very good 
mark for recognizing the need of a thorough¬ 
going revisron of the code, and the possible 
utility of a citizens* odvlsory committee to 
help out. I know you join me in hoping that 
the effort for sound basic reform of the reve¬ 
nue laws will actually be successful. 

One word more. Borne of our recom¬ 
mendations go a long way toward custalnlng 
tho taxpayer’s accounting practices and busi¬ 
ness decisions, unless tho Commissioner 
proves him wrong Thus, the burden of 
showing that surplus is Improperly accumu¬ 
lated for section 102 purposes is put on the 
Conimissloncr, as well os tho buiden of show¬ 
ing that the taxpayer’s method and rate of 
depreciation are erroneous Both provisions 
reverse the former presumptions. These pro¬ 
visions will only work well if taxpayers in 
general make honest, defensible business de¬ 
cisions Our committee has based Its woik on 
the premise that the great bulk of taxpayers 
are honest businessmen. If we are shown to 
bo wrong, the country will be in for another 
decade of tax evasion investigations, witch 
hunting, and loophole closing You public 
accountants can take a great part in seemg 
that business plays the game fairly according 
to the rules. 

The perfection of the revenue laws Is prob¬ 
ably a never-ending task. Many wise men 
have worked at it—men like Cordell Hull end 
George May and Arthur Ballantlne and A W. 
Gregg and Randolph Paul, to name only a 
few—^and yet so much remains to be done. 
Accountants and lawyers are key men In the 
process, for wc see the system in action every 
day. and wo know what tho actual Impact of 
each section is. Our committee earnestly 
hopes that our report will appeal to such men 
as yourselves, that you will find its recom¬ 
mendations technically sound, and that you 
will work for Its adoption. The code v/ill not 
be perfect, even If all our ideas are embodied 
in it But If you agree with us that It v/lU 
be greatly improved thereby, and will make 
your endorsement known, we ought to be 
able to make a long step forward In 1948. 
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Alaska—UafoiiUied Bastion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. E. L BARTLEH 

DEUMATB mOM At.ASIU 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to an ex¬ 
cellent article about Alaska which ap¬ 
peared In the New York Herald Tribune 
for December 1. Entitled “Alaskar—a 
Bastion Unfortified, and an Easy Pearl 
Harbor No. 2** it was written by Wilbur 
Forrest, assistant editor of the Herald 
Tribune: 

Alaska—A Bastion UNroKTinxD, and an East 

PSABL Harbor No. 2—Civilians and thr 

Military Fear Congress' Funds Will Be 

Too Little and Too Late. Territory As It 

Is Today Would Topple in Invasion 
(By Wilbur Forrest) 

Anchorage, Alaska. —^The current debate 
In Congress over funds lor European rehabili¬ 
tation has a peculiarly Ironic interest in 
Alaska today. While Alaskans appreciate the 
dire humanitarian need of foreign help from 
the United States, they fervently hope that 
the Intimate, urgent, and vital problem of 
defending America is not to be wittingly 
neglected. 

People here In Alaska—both civil and mili¬ 
tary—know all too well that Alaska is at this 
moment a land of potential Pearl Harbors as 
well as a prospective victim of a too-llttle- 
and-too-late policy of penurious congres¬ 
sional appropriations for defense. 

The truth Is that should on effective enemy 
attack Alaska tomorrow this great bastion 
of North American defense would be lost to 
the United States because Congress is not 
providing the funds for its adequate protec¬ 
tion. An enemy would simply use our Instal¬ 
lations and airfields for further invasion 
southward. 

air-borne invasion 

Any foreign incursion Into Alaska would 
be made by air-borne troops armed to the 
teeth. They would come from across the 
Bering Strait, no great air distance either 
from Seward, the principal port of entry, or 
from Anchorage and Fall banks, nerve centers 
of the American Alaskan Military Establish¬ 
ment 

At these places and elsewhere in Alaska 
American service troops are withstanding 
minus-zero temperatures and unaccustomed 
weather conditions to btuld up facilities 
which one day may accommodate American 
combat forces capable of fending off air¬ 
borne enemies and aviation fighter units fast 
and powerful enough to catch an enemy 
before he arrives. In Alaska today, how¬ 
ever, there are neither combat troops nor 
air ^hters in numbers worthy of mention. 
Moreover, the radar screen which our forces 
desperately need around the Alaskan periph¬ 
ery awaits a comparatively piddling appro¬ 
priation In Washington of some $35,000,000. 

The Bering Strait Is a hostile barrier be¬ 
tween the United States and Russia, a sort 
of No Man’s Land over which even American 
Eskimos are barred. Russian and American 
commanders remain on their respective sides 
and have utterly no contact of a social or 
official nature. American aircraft are for¬ 
bidden to fly over Russian territory on the 
almost certain penalty of being ahot down. 

It Is the thinking of so many Alaskans 
with whom I have talked and that of our 
conscientious and self-sacrificing military 
people of the air, ground, and sea here in 
Alaska—that U the United States Govern¬ 


ment and th« Amerlean people do not want 
to defend Alaska adequately as a matter of 
national sscurl^. then we should pull out 
and cease making gestures here In the far 
north. It will require a generation to bring 
Alaska to a state of real defense at the 
present rate of dolM from annual budgets. 
Much can happen and may happen in a 
fraction of that time. 

THE ISSUE or STATEHOOD 

Alaskans believe that statehood is closely 
tied with a military and air defense of Alas¬ 
ka. It Is probably true, as claimed here, that 
98 percent of Alaskans are for statehood and 
that the opposition springs solely from vest- 
eo interests which would deplore tazation 
for roads, railroads, and other betterments 
Alaska so desperately needs If her large ter¬ 
ritory shall ever be well populated and self- 
aupportlng, and not a stepchild of the De¬ 
partment of the Interior. 

If Alaska Is to be defended, roads and rail¬ 
ways are of paramount military Importance. 
The present Alaska Railroad is a tottering 
883-inlle span from Beward to Anchorage 
and from Anchorage to Fairbanks In favor¬ 
able weather It can haul an Inconsequential 

I, 400 tons daily. It was submerged inertly 
in snow for 21 days last winter. Almost alone 
on land it serves the mainland of Alaska, an 
area one-fifth the size of the United States. 

The mission of our forces in Alaska Is: 

1. Air defense. 

2. Experimental and field testing opera¬ 
tions imder Arctic and aub-Arctlc conditions. 

3. Training of fighter, bomber, and other 
aircraft personnel under conditions not 
found elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, the lack of facilities has 
made our No. 1 objective rank third. Our 
No. 3 objective also may be said to have been 
hamstrung by lack of facilities to train more 
than one bomber group and one fighter group 
during the year. Lack of facilities has been 
caused primarily by a dearth of American 
taxpayer funds which. In the view of many 
Alaskans, are going to Europe and everywhere 
except to the frontier of American defense— 
Alaska. 

Other reasons bolding back Alaskan de¬ 
fenses are, of course, weather, the short con¬ 
struction season, difficulties of getting ma¬ 
terials into the interior, and a short labor 
market In which civilian workers know bow 
to exact time and a half and double time for 
overtime. 

urquhart in command 

At Point Barrow recently I met Lt. Comdr. 

J. B. Urquhart, United States Navy, of Co¬ 
lumbia. S. C.. commanding naval Installa¬ 
tions there. The most poorly paid Eskimo 
dog team driver or caterpillar train worker 
receives about $70 weekly. Urqubart's pay 
Is inferior. Of course. Urquhart bos a fu¬ 
ture which excels that of the Eskimo. 

Alaska is commanded by Lt. Oeu. Nathan 
D Twining, a top Air Force general who un¬ 
der the new services merger is Alaskan and 
Aleutian boss of Air, Army, and Navy, and 
all of the technical branches. Immedi¬ 
ately in command of the Air Is MaJ. Gen. 
J. H. Atkinson, chief of the Alaskan Air 
Command, which is the operational and 
tactical element of Alaskan defenses. 

His responsibilities are; 

1. Defend Alaska and Alaskan approaches 
to the United States. 

2. Conduct aerial reconnaissance and sur¬ 
veillance of Alaskan areas and approaches 
thereto. 

3. Deny any possible aggressesr bases In the 
Alaskan area from which attacks could be 
launched and supported. 

4. Establish and maintain a continuous 
training program for tactical forces in Alaska 
and the Aleutians. 

General Atkinson lias the obligation to de¬ 
fend the principal naval <^>eratix]ig base in the 
Aleutians, now under Rear Adm. A. E. Mont¬ 
gomery, commanding the Alaskan sea fron¬ 


tier and the Stventeenth Naval XMatrkt. 
General Atkinson, whoee Air Foree record is 
particularly dlstingaUhed, will do his beat 
with what Congress and the American peo¬ 
ple give him. Be must also defend the 
Anchorage and Fairbanks areas In the Alas¬ 
kan interior. 

Our commanders In Alaska are brave men 
Indeed to expect what they may be obliged 
to face from nearby Aala, realisl^ what they 
have to face it with. 

The recent testimony of General l^aatz. 
Air Force chief of staff, before the President's 
Air Policy Commission in Washington, gave 
emphasis to this Alaskan situation when he 
quoted intelligence reports ot a 14,000-plane 
Russian Air Force of which possibly 1,000 
are bombers of the B-29 type and hundreds 
are of the fast. Jet-fighter type. 

Alaskans do not think that It is war¬ 
mongering to talk about a probable attack 
on Alaska from across the top of the world 
or over the Bering Strait They recall too 
well that we did not fortify Guam for fear 
that It would upset the delicate feelings of 
the Japanese In this day and age. when 
Russia has neglected nothing to vilify Amer¬ 
ican acts and falsify American Intentions— 
an attitude unprecedented In the modern 
history of allied nations—then Alaskans be¬ 
lieve they are Justified In bringing their 
sentiments out into the open. 


Tour Stake in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, through¬ 
out the Nation local branches of the 
American Association for the United Na¬ 
tions are doing an outstanding Job in 
acqualntmg the public with aims, ob¬ 
jectives. and accomplishments of the 
only body in the world today organized 
to promote world security and peace. 

Numerically the largest, and probably 
the most active and effective of these 
units is located in Rochester, N. Y., a 
city which is always found in the fore¬ 
front of constructive, worthwhile efforts. 
The directorate of the local association 
is composed of leading educators, profes¬ 
sional men and women, labor leaders, in¬ 
dustrialists. club women, clergymen, and 
other citizens of the community. 

They have performed a public service 
of Incalculable value in bringing to every 
fireside a better understanding of the 
way the machinery of the United Nations 
operates and a clearer realization that 
the best chance of achieving and main¬ 
taining a Just and enduring peace lies in 
enthusiastic support of a world organiza¬ 
tion. 

The most recent accomplishment of 
the Rochester Association has been to ar¬ 
range with the editor of one of the leac^ 
ing newspapers to present each week a 
summary of the work of the United Na¬ 
tions. I congratulate both the local as¬ 
sociation and the editor for this construc¬ 
tive step. I commend this aetton to the 
consideration of my colleagues and urge 
that in the communities which they rep¬ 
resent, if such an Informative program 
has not yet been undertaken, tbesr bend 
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their efforts toward bringing that about 
in order that there may be the widest 
possible dissemination of the facts relat¬ 
ing to this timely and important subject. 

Dr. Dexter Perkins, of the University 
of Rochester, an illustrious professor of 
history, who heads the local association, 
in a foreword to the first in this series of 
articles, has this to say: 

The United Nations is by no means a pan¬ 
acea. It has neither great economic re¬ 
sources nor as yet any physical power. It Is. 
tkowever. an agency which serves to focus at¬ 
tention on international problems, and it 
may in time become competent not only to 
make recmnmendatlcms which have a moral 
weight but to provide the machinery for car¬ 
rying out its decisions. No institution can 
bo Judged after it has been in existence only 
2 years. The success of this new agency of 
international cooperation dopeiids upon the 
support it receives from public opinion ell 
over the world, and particularly upon the 
support It receives from the people of the 
United States. That is why it la Important 
to understand it. 

In September it was my privilege to 
address a rally during United Nations 
week. Under leave to extend ray re¬ 
marks. this address follows: 

TOtm STAKS m TRE tTNTTEO NATIONS 

For millions of people today all over the 
world the words "United Nations" sum up 
their hope for peace and security 

The delegates, gathered at San Francisco 
in June 1916, sought to create a new organi- 
Eallou foiuided upon the ideals and common 
aims of all the peoples whoso governments 
were determined that mankind should have 
a better world in which to live. 

Many of us Ixave read, and speculated, 
upon what the world Is to be in this atomic 
age With num's mind, talents, and inven¬ 
tive genius reaching out into the infinite, 
we must choose the direction we are to take 
Will it be upward to a brighter world of peace, 
understanding, and tolerance among men, or 
will It b3 a headlong plunge into darkness 
and despair, with mankind seeking to survive 
undcrgiound while great fertile Helds and 
huge industrial ureas are being wiped from 
parts of the earth? The time to make that 
choice Is upon us. we cannot avoid it. 

To have peace, lasting peace. In the world 
today, nations must forget their sometimes 
petty interests or at least learn to harmonize 
them with those of the whole human race. 
Two world wars and the possible prospect of 
a gieater holocaust have completely over¬ 
shadowed national interests as such. If the 
nations of the world insist upon pursuing a 
purely nationalistic course and upon main¬ 
taining International hostility between one 
another, the chaotic outlook is dreary, indeed. 

When one compares the nations of the Old 
World, which have been at each other's 
throats for more than a thousand years, with 
the United States, it is not dilficult to under¬ 
stand why our way of life is the envy of mil¬ 
lions far from these shores. These milllotis 
will lose faith in all things should some in¬ 
ternational organization like the United Na¬ 
tions foil to keep the peace. They know, or 
should know, that only through the combined 
efforts of all nations everywhere for a lasting 
peace will it be possible for them to survive 
and live as freemen. 

But this lasting peace, of which we speak, 
cannot be left to the mercy of Old World 
powers still harboring the hatreds of genera¬ 
tions. To supplant these hatreds with the 
ideals and ftima which will preserve the peace 
may call for more than mere platitudes to 
the effect that war Is waste and peace is the 
great desire of all peoples. It cannot be 
worked out so simply. The failure of the 
League of Nations alter the First World War 
is proof of that. Obviously some organiaa- 
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tlon with a very great deal of power is neces¬ 
sary to persuade the coimtrlee of Europe, and 
of the Orient too. to drop their hatreds and 
suspicions and pull together. 

Hence, to bring about complete readjust¬ 
ment of national psychology in every coun¬ 
try of the world, it is essential that some 
organisation of great power have at its com¬ 
mand the most highly skilled students of 
humanity, economy, government, and etates- 
manahip. If law and order among nations arc 
to ba m^ntalned. The only other alterna¬ 
tive to such an organization is a complete 
Imperialistic despotism, either on the part 
of the United States or on the part of Russ.a. 
And there is only one way to prevent this* 
Nations must cooperate, either through per¬ 
suasion or compulsion. Effective persuasion 
can be accomplished through the United 
Nations. 

It Is hardly necessary for me to add that 
our way of life In the United States would 
disappear completely under the imperialistic 
policy of Russia For the peoples of the 
world It Is a matter of Hobson’s choice: It Is 
to be a cooperative world or no world. 

To forestall a possible war of extermina¬ 
tion, It wns necessary to bring about a world 
organisation designed to do all in its power 
to prevent such a catastrophe The delegates 
of the nations who labored at Ban Francisco 
were not perfect The relations between the 
countries they represented were not perfect 
The plan they produced is not perfect But 
it Is a plan dedicated to the task of pievent- 
lirg v;ar. 

That It was not successful from the begin¬ 
ning. that there have been delayn. bickerings, 
and fumbllngs within the organization, does 
not mean that it will not work. Eventually 
we must see to it that it does work 

But there are certain elements within the 
organization which have consistently ob¬ 
structed some of the mo.st Important meas¬ 
ures before the United Nations 

If members refuse to use the machinery 
they have created for International coopei- 
ation, that machine!y of itself can accom¬ 
plish nothing We must eparo neither pa¬ 
tience. time, nor effort In our endeavor to 
surmount these dlfflcultlc'- We must see to 
It that this effort to outlaw war does not fall. 

From Its Inception I have been a stanch 
supporter of the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion I feel strongly that the peace of the 
world is dependent In a large measure upon 
some such form of world organization The 
Ideals and alms upon which it is founded are 
the markers along the upward road mankind 
must take if he Is to survive 

These Ideals and aims, expressed In the 
preamble of the United Nations Charter, arc- 
to prevent war. to accomplish the peaceful 
adjustment of international disputes, to re¬ 
move economic, social, and other causes of 
war by cooperation among nations, and to 
promote social progress and better standards 
of living In keeping with a faith In funda¬ 
mental human rights and In the dignity and 
worth of the Individual. 

These words expiess the objectives of till 
peoples whose governments Joined tofjether 
to form the United Nations They are of 
vital concern to all the peoples of the world 
becatise they point the way to the fulfillment 
of man's highest aspiration, a dream that 
has persisted through the long, dark nlglit 
of history that man would someday lift him¬ 
self from the blood of war into a new world 
of peace and understanding among his fel¬ 
low men. Certainly, It Is a goal worth 
striving for. 

What Is the United Nations doing to bring 
us closer to this goal? The accomplishments 
to date have not been speotaciilar, but they 
are a step forward In the right direction. 

For example, various questions affecting 
peace and aeciurity have been brought before 
the United Nations—^the Iranian question, 
the Syrian and Lebanese question, the Indo¬ 
nesian question, the Spanish question, the 
Greek and Balkan question on three sepa¬ 


rate occasions. These questions have been 
debated In the Security Council, differences 
of opinion which might otherv;lse h-ive led 
to Incidents, hrve been aired, and where no 
unanimous resolution could be reached, 
various suggestions wc’-c pul forwrrd In the 
debates and rccc/ved world-v/ide p'TbllcIty 

On the long, and scinetlmos rocky road to 
its objectives, the achievements and efforts 
of the United Nations have Ici't an impiint on 
each man’s doorstep which is ort'rii over¬ 
looked Many of these achievements and 
cffoits can be translated Into terms of bread, 
farm output, timber and houces, mcclicul 
sc, vices, transportation Jobs, and freedom of 
Ideas 

For Instance, one of the United Nation*? 
Rgoncles which mi'dit b,‘ of v •' benefit to 
any ono of us, is th'* Wo: Id UcjM j Organiza¬ 
tion Interim Commission If you are un¬ 
fortunate enough to be ill. It Is conceivable 
that votir doctor ml'^ht be able to cure you 
in less time because the World Health Or- 
gani":atlon has standardized the drugs, 
serams, and vaccines he uses. 

At a meeting of physicians in Genova last 
June, work was begun for bringing the new 
wnr-bnrn druge like ponicllhn and the .«iulpha 
senes Into standardized form for world use 
and prescription. Such a plan la\s the basis 
for improved fabrication and reduced prices, 
making it possible for more people to share In 
scientific and technological gains. 

Controlling of development or spread of 
epidemics also will be aided by the warn¬ 
ings and recommendations of this organiza¬ 
tion. The fight against tuberculosis and 
malaria on several continents is now being 
cnirled on by specialists of this World Health 
Organization. 

We know of the terrible plight of people 
in Europe during the winter following thg 
last war As a result of the efforts of the 
Emergency Coal Organization, these people 
will be less cold, not warm, but loss cold >hl8 
coming winter. 

No International organization for the pres¬ 
ervation of ponce—^whether it Is the United 
Nations or any other—can exist or exart any 
lasting influence unless each member has a 
thorough knowledge of the hopes and asnira- 
tions of all the other signatory nations. 
Coimtrles, like Individuals, cen only under¬ 
stand one another by friendly discussion of 
each others’ problems So often the rea::oii 
for their hatred Is because Ignorance has 
twisted and distorted the true picture of one 
another. 

The United Nations Conference on Inter¬ 
national Organization at San Francisco rec¬ 
ognized this vital need for freedom of infor¬ 
mation by embodying the Council for Social 
and Economic Piogrcrs in the final draft of 
the Charter In encouraging the interna¬ 
tional meeting of minds on cuestloiib of 
common concern, much of the fem born of 
Ignorance which contributes to futuie wars 
is dispelled. 

Not all of the organizations uflUiated with 
the United Nations are In the foimativo 
stage. Nor are some of them new. Others, 
concerned with Improving the way you ai-'d 
your family live, have been opoiatin; for 
sometime. The Intel national Laboi Organi¬ 
zation v/as an autonomous branch of the 
League. Now It la a specialized agency of the 
United Nations 

In June 1946 some of the member nations 
through this organization agreed upon a 
precedent-setting convention which fixed a 
minimum wage for seamen Improved food, 
beiths, and working conditions v/ero in¬ 
cluded and new standards of social insur¬ 
ance. Hours of work, age for beginning work, 
social insurance, safety on the Job, and 
working conditions for women, are other 
matters on which International agreements 
have been worked out 

What are the educational problems for 
children In the war-battered areas of the 
world? Children who have experienced the 
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terrors of enemy occupation of their coun¬ 
tries, who have been separated from their 
families, who have huddled together In some 
roofless hideout wondering what tomorrow 
would bring? For years some of these chil¬ 
dren have been without toys, books to read, 
Insvruments to play; they have been without 
Dll the good things a child should have to 
live a happy and normal life 

What is the United Nations doing for 
tham? 

One of the most important agencies in the 
United Nations is that dealing with the wel¬ 
fare of children, particularly those childien 
nilected by the war. UNRRA set aside a fund 
to be used by a pcimancnt organization for 
this purpose Its first woik Is to meet the 
emergency needs of the underfed, undar- 
c’othed. and u^idercared-for voungslers Re¬ 
cently in Congress we passed n bill author¬ 
izing contributions up to $50,000,000 to what 
is to be Pnown as the United Nations Ap¬ 
peal for Children 

UNESCO, the educational, scientific, and 
culiutal organization, also looks after chil¬ 
dren’s welfare It seeks to mobUlro teach¬ 
ers and governments for the rebuilding of 
the educational systems in war-shattered 
countries 

As the world grows smaller, the number 
of wa>s in which you are affected by inter¬ 
national relations multiplies Your radio, 
your he''1th practices, your passport, the fa¬ 
cilities for getting news into >our newspa¬ 
per'-. the kind of house ^ou Ihe In, the 
methods of rai'Jng and shipping food, your 
Job. even the way your child la taught, will 
all move tov/ard the highest common de¬ 
nominator our common ideas and resources 
can brmg about 

Those few examples of the efforts and 
achievements of the United Nations give us 
some idea of Its puiposo and of the benefits 
we may enjoy if we do not sidestep the ob¬ 
ligations It Imposes In view of the ben¬ 
efits which have already accrued, end of 
others which we can confidently expect In 
the future every one of us should lend his 
moral support to the noble Ideals finding ex- 
prcncion in this organization And he should 
look a second time at its critics. 

He should also do hla utmost to defeat all 
subversive elements bent upon retarding Its 
effecllve operation, or the xiltimate destruc¬ 
tion of the organization and its ideals 

No nation can long endure without the 
favorable public opinion and the moral eup- 
joort of its citizens. Likewise, the success of 
the United Nations depends upon the peo¬ 
ples of all nations working together for the 
common welfare Only then can we be a'j- 
sured of peace on earth and good will to ajl 
men. 


Shipments to Russia 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, in View of tne attitude of Russia to¬ 
ward this country. I am surprised that 
our Government continues to ship great 
Quantltlci. of tools, farm Implements and 
other things to that country. During the 
12 months ending September 30.1947, our 
exports to Russia totaled $155,398,000. 
Many of the.se exports consisted of 
machinery, vehicles and farm imple¬ 
ments which are very scarce here and 
ere very difficult for our own people to 
obtain. I confess that I am not in ac¬ 


cord with the view of those who think 
we should continue to ship this material 
which Is in short supply here at home to 
a nation which manifests the attitude 
Russia does. I know from personal ex¬ 
perience that farmers are unable to buy 
farm machinery wliich they badly need. 

In view of the great inroads that com¬ 
munism is making in the world and In 
view of the fact that Russia today is the 
great exponent of communism and 
stands as a threat to the entire world, I 
confess that I cannot understand the 
position of our Government in continuing 
to ship to Russia machine tools, electric 
equipment, industrial tools, farm imple¬ 
ments, and other items which are in short 
supply here and which are bound to 
strengthen Russia. Peeling as I do, I 
have advised the Secretary of Commerce 
of my position and I have protested the 
continuance of this practice, since that 
Department has full authority over this 
matter. 


America’s Stake in the World Economy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2. 1947 

Mr CRAWrORD. Mr Speaker, the 
National Foreign Trade Convention was 
held in St. Louis, October 20, 21, and 22, 
and a program of action drawn up which 
Is worthy of deliberate consideration by 
Mombevs of Congress. 

Realizing that the outcome of the 
conflict of economic and political ideol¬ 
ogies in the world is at the moment a 
matter of grave concern to citizens of 
the United States because turmoil abroad 
brings lov/ered productivity there, and a 
disruption of world trade, the conven¬ 
tion developed its program for action m 
connection with a foreign economic pol¬ 
icy for this country. 

I submit for the consideration of my 
colleagues the first of two parts of the 
summary of the final declaration of the 
foreign-trade convention: 

Final Dlclahation or the THinxY-rotmTH 

Nmional Foreign Trade Convention 

AMERICA'S STAKE IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 

Tho thirty-fourth national foreign trade 
convention dctlarea Its adherence to the 
principlas relating to the conduct of Ameri¬ 
can foreipn trade as defined and sponsored 
by the thirty-second convention in 194b, and 
to the proposed foreign economic policy for 
the United States put forward by the thirty- 
third convention in 181G. Conscious of the 
growing magnitude of America’s stake in the 
woild economy, the convention oilers to the 
American people a program for action, con¬ 
ceived in the light of these principles and 
dedicated to the effectuation of the proposed 
policy 

The course that foreign economic policy 
takes In the months ahead is the first and 
vital concern of this convention. Speaking 
as it does, in this field, for the international 
trading and investment Interests of American 
private enterprise, the convention does not 
doom it within its province to pass Judgment 
on the foreign policy of the United States in 
all of Its manifold phases* It recognizes that 
national action In the field of intornatlonal 


affairs, designed as It must be to promote 
our security and well-being as a nation and 
to safeguard our free institutions, embraces 
considerations extending far beyond tho field 
of the economic alone; and It recognizes that 
foreign economic policy Is, of necessity, an 
integral part of this larger pattern. But the 
convention recognizes also that foreign eco¬ 
nomic policy has a vital purpose, in its own 
right, in faoterlng the development of an 
optimum flow of foreign trade and invest¬ 
ment to tho end that the American people 
may be benefited through an increased pro¬ 
duction, interchange, and consumption of 
useful goods and services. The concrete 
recommendations advanced In the program 
for action presented with this declaration are 
focused, therefore, upon those aspects of 
foreign economic policy which, while tcrvlng 
the broader purposes of the foreign policy 
Itself, may also bear importantly upon the 
opportunities available to American pilvate 
enterprise In tho conduct of the Nation’s 
foreign trade 

In its basic concept, the program Is con¬ 
sistent with the thesis that foreign economlo 
policy must reinforce and implement the for¬ 
eign policy of which it Is a part. It is piedl- 
cated upon the underlying truth that an ex¬ 
pending production and interchange of goods 
and cervices, and the nuiturlng of democratic 
values everywhere, are requisites of enduring 
peace and prosperity; and it assumes, as its 
specific premise, that tho security and well¬ 
being oi the United Siatei. and the pi ener¬ 
vation of our own dcmociatic forms and 
proeesscs, are bound up Ine'ctrlcably with the 
pattern of events as it comes to evolve in the 
world as a whole. 

This pattern today Is tremendously con¬ 
fused and complex The piotalems to which 
it gives lisc, extending over tho whole range 
of the social, economic, political, ideological, 
and niilliiry considerations involved, c^nstl- 
tuvj an immediate and continuing challenge 
to the achievement of the purposes ovr for¬ 
eign policy is decigned to perve The solu¬ 
tions to many of these problems lie, ad¬ 
mittedly. beyond the economic area with 
which this convention is competent to deal. 
Yet, the Impact of the economic forces at 
work Ic deep and all-pervading, and the fact 
remains that until the material well-being 
of the world is assured, there can be no sound 
and lasting basis for the peace and security 
to which mankind aspires 

The degree of material v/cll-belng to which 
the world can attain will depend, m the last 
analysis, upon the energy and intellif^cnce 
with which, in every country, the natural 
resources at hand or within reach arc con¬ 
verted to the uso and enjoyment of the con¬ 
sumer. In their pursuit of this material 
well-being, tho nations of the world ore con¬ 
fronted with a choice between two opposing 
economic courses The first course, to which 
we In America are committed, is tho course 
of economic freedom, with its reliance upon 
free, private, competitive enterprise as the 
mainspring of accomplishment and progress, 
and its recognition of tho dignity and worth 
of tho individual as inherent in political 
democracy and in the spiritual concept of 
freedom itself. Tho second course is the 
course of economic regimentation, with Its 
invitation, under socialism, to tho material¬ 
istic concept that tho individual is the serv¬ 
ant of the state and a cog in the collectivist 
machine, and its BUbvorsloii not only of eco¬ 
nomic freedom but of political ireedom as 
well In some countries, where socialism 
has been Impocsd by fraud or by flat, politi¬ 
cal freedom has already been destroyed, in 
others, the economic goals of socialism are 
still being pursued under the forms and 
processes of political democracy. Yet, how¬ 
ever it may come into being and whatever 
political associations or implications It may 
have, tho inevitable result of economic regi¬ 
mentation is the paralysis of those individ¬ 
ual initiatives and incentives that underlie 
America’s gi’eatncss. 
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The outcome of the ooulUet of eeoaocnlo 
«nd political ideologlM existent in the world 
today is a matter of profound concern to the 
people of the United States. Even where 
political freedoms hare been preserved, the 
practice of socialism carries a threat to our 
well-being; in America by reason of the ef¬ 
fects It brings in lowered productivity and 
the disruption of world trade. But more im¬ 
portant still Is the fact that economic regi¬ 
mentation, in face of the failure to which It 
Is destined, calls increasingly for pcditlcal 
regimentation to Insure its continued ap¬ 
plication. It is this prospect of progressive 
abandonment of the democratic process 
throughout the world, and of resort to the 
authoritarian controls of the police state— 
which we have come to identify as commu¬ 
nism—that bolds the greatest threat to otir 
own security and to the integrity of our 
Institutions. 

It is no accident that communism flour¬ 
ishes where it does. So long as underpro¬ 
duction and persistent poverty exists, the 
specious appeal of a dictated collectivist se¬ 
curity will be compelling. So long as 
wretched, tmdernourlshed peoples take refuge 
in that appeal, the world will rest In pre¬ 
carious balance, and we ourselves will stand 
In Jeopardy. In seeking to arrest the spread 
of the Communist virus, the exercise of dlp- 
lom: tic and other pressuiea is not enough; 
the seeds of danger lie far too deep to make 
such measures in themselves effective. They 
lie, actually, in the basic frustration of hu¬ 
man beings, who, aspiring to a decent stand- 
aid oX llvmg, have not yet found the means 
for its attainment. 

Clearly, under this conception, the steps 
that have been taken toward cheeking the 
expansion of the Communist Ideology as a 
woild foice. and toward checking the expan¬ 
sion of Communist Russia as a world power, 
can be construed as only a beginning No 
effort to save the world from communism 
Will be successful until a solution Is found 
for the economic problem on which com¬ 
munism feeds, which is, at its roots, the 
problem of imdcrproducUon and the poverty 
that underproduction brings. The solution 
of this problem demands that the free na¬ 
tions of the world work together to increase 
their productivity, not merely to the prev/ar 
level, but far above that level. It demands 
that the peoples of these lauds be given the 
opportunity to apply their energ-es and 
initiatives more fully and more efQcicntly 
ill utilizing the resources which they possess 
or c’,n acquire. 

We in America, in making use of the re¬ 
sources available to us. have applied our en¬ 
ergies and our initiatives under a political 
and economic system wliich brings out the 
best there is in human incentive and achieve¬ 
ment, and which has produced the highest 
standard of llvhig ever known. We hold the 
place we do in the world today by reason of 
lh.s accomplishment, and by reason spcciff- 
cally of the ability we demonstrated, during 
the war, to apply these energies and initia¬ 
tive in defence of our free Institutions. That 
ability was manifest, and the war was won, 
because the Nation stood united in a com¬ 
mon cause Now, with the war behind us, 
we find ourselves faced with a new chal¬ 
lenge—a challenge related Just as surely as 
the other to the safeguarding of our future 
and the preservation of our secuiity and 
strength. That challenge, the buUding of a 
groundv;ork on which an endurmg structure 
of v/orld productivity and world peace can be 
erected, v/ill demand, as the challenge of war 
demanded, the united force of cur national 
will behind it. 

It is not mere altruism or a sense of hu¬ 
manitarian recponalbllity that impels us to 
meet this challenge, the issue la one which 
involves, deeply and critically, the enlight¬ 
ened self-lntwrest of the American people. 
If we refuse to answer the call that is put 
upon US by the world's need for greater pro¬ 
ductivity, if the efforts we make to create a 


liberal system of world trade are imavalling; 
If we fail to secure, by the power of example, 
the adherence of other peoples to the eco- 
noznlo ccmcept in which we believe, then the 
destnietlve doctrines that XCarl Marx preached 
will hove gained new and dangerous strength, 

America's stake in the world economy Is 
one which far transcends the stake of our 
material welfare alone. Profound social, 
moral, and spiritual values are at issue, de¬ 
pending for their realization upon the crea¬ 
tion In other lands of an environment in 
which free institutions can survive and 
flourish The creation of such an environ¬ 
ment Is vital to our own security and to the 
preservation of our institutions, for if the 
freedozna we cherish for ourselves are lost to 
the rest of the world, we may be very suxe 
that they will be lost also to us. 

Conscious of this deeper reality that lies 
beneath the concrete proposals it makes, the 
convention offers to the Amexican people a 
program lor action, as developed and en¬ 
dorsed by the board of directors of the Na¬ 
tional Foreign Trade Coimcil, in the earnest 
hope that It will find acceptance and sup¬ 
port without regard to sectional or party 
Interest. 

A PEOCRAM KOR ACTION 

To the end of promoting an economic en¬ 
vironment in which world productivity will 
be fostered, the Interchange of useful goods 
and services expanded, and a basis laid for 
enduring peace and prosperity, the conven¬ 
tion calls for the following action- 

1. Provision of subsistence relief, during 
the present emergency, to those peoples in 
devastated lends who demonstrate a na¬ 
tional determination to become self-sup¬ 
porting and to preserve their political free¬ 
doms 

Alleviation of hungci and distress is the 
first rcqul.sltc to the restor. tton of the proc¬ 
esses of production. The foodstuffs, medi¬ 
cines, clothing, and other essentials required 
for the release of human energies to the 
tasks of reconstruction, whether made avail¬ 
able in the form of loans or bb outright gifts, 
represent on investment by the American 
people In the world's recovery and well¬ 
being. 

The United States Government, in un¬ 
dertaking the major b^^rden of this relief, 
with such assistance as may bo foi-thcomlng 
from private sources, should take into ac¬ 
count the ability of the American economy 
to withstand the drains It will entail, and 
should seek, as an Integral part of the pro¬ 
gram, the cooperation and participation of 
other nations in proportion to the respective 
capacities they possess. 

2 Control end coordination of the distri¬ 
bution of relief to the end of esauring its 
most productive utilization in achieving the 
gorla of economic reconstruction. 

Relief benefits, within the countries re¬ 
ceiving them, shctild be extended on an eii- 
tii-oly nonpolltlcal and nonsectarian basis, 
and distribution should be carrlccj out, 
wherever possible, under the cupcrvlLion of 
trained American specialists vwxrking through 
approved local agencies. Recipients should 
be made aware of the source of such relief, 
should bo informed as to its emergency 
nature, and should be made to uudoratand 
that it is motivated by a desire to alleviate 
suffering and distress and to impiove tlio 
cavsacitles of the recipients to achieve self- 
support. 

3 Provision by the United States Govern¬ 
ment of financial assistance, during the pe¬ 
riod of transition and reconstuctlon, to pro¬ 
mote the economic productivity and mone¬ 
tary stability of those countries requiring 
such aid and manifesting a determination to 
maintain free societies and to work out their 
own salvation. 

Financial assistance designed to serve the 
ends intended should be confined to those 
countries and to those fields of activity where 
conditions are still such that private capital 
cannot be attracted, and. In any event. 


should not be extended for purposes intmleal 
to the investments of American citizens with¬ 
in the recipient countxles, nor to those cotm- 
ties which have followed poUclas of ex¬ 
propriation of properties of United States 
nationals without prompt, adequate and 
effective compensation. 

Provision of governmental financial assist¬ 
ance must be realistically related to the like¬ 
lihood of attainment of the desired goals of 
rehabilitation, and to the prospects that exist 
for oventufd repayment in the form of ucclul 
goods and services. Such financial asalstance 
should be extended only after thoroughgoing 
Investigation In collaboration with compe¬ 
tent Industrial and financial specialisls, and 
only after due consideration has been given 
to the maximum potentials of national and 
regional self-help, to the adequacy of our 
own resources and productive capacity, cud 
to the ability of our economy to withstand 
the inflationary pressures involved 

4 Encouragement of American private in¬ 
vestment abroad, where the economic and 
political environment Is conducive, as a vital 
means for securing the efficient utilization of 
available resources, facilities, and techniques 
in increasing productivity. 

The demonstrated advantages of private 
foreign investment should be sought, domes¬ 
tically by tax legislation designed to foster 
capital formation, and, inteinatlonally, by 
the negotiation of treaties of friendship and 
commerce and other agreements, which will 
provide the Incentives and safeguards de¬ 
manded by those who invest theix capital in 
foreign lands. 

Where private investment is not currently 
feasible, and the capital for foreign industrial 
rehabilitation is provided from United States 
Government funds, it is imperative that the 
channels of private investment be kept open 
by making use whenever possible of the la- 
cllitics of private enterprise in carrying the 
program forward. 

6. Utlllantlon, in conjunction with the 
projection of both public and private capi¬ 
tal abroad, of such managerial and technical 
sklils as may be requliod to ensure the most 
productive application of the funds em¬ 
ployed. 

In the Instance of governmental financial 
assistance, the Government should satisiy it¬ 
self, 8R a prerequisite to its provision, that 
competent management and technical per¬ 
sonnel. if not available locally, can be pio- 
vldcd from American or other sources. 

In the instance of private invectments, 
where competent management and tech¬ 
niques will normally accompany the capital, 
assurances should be secured that no impedi¬ 
ments will he placed In the way of the free¬ 
dom of entry and emplo 3 rment of the per¬ 
sonnel required. 

The preseuce of skilled American personnel 
on the ground will serve not only to make 
more productive the new facilities created 
With American fxmds, but, collaterally, will 
as 3 iLt the recipient countries in utilizing 
more efficiently the facilities and resources 
they already possess. 

6. Emphasis upon such internal financial 
and monetary reiorms, by those nations re¬ 
ceiving economic aid, as may be required to 
establish sound currencies and realistic in¬ 
ternational exchange reiationahips. thereby 
providing an essential stimulus to greater 
productivity and Increased trade 

Internal monetary stability and sound in- 
ternatioral exchange relationships aio prime 
requisites to the restoration of economic 
health Unless these are achieved, no eco¬ 
nomic assistance designed to restore proauc- 
tivity and to expand international trade can 
be effective. 

The International Monetary Fund w-as cre¬ 
ated for the precise puipose of stabilizing 
national currencies and international ex¬ 
change relationships The Intcinatlonal 
Bank and the proposed International Trade 
Organization are designed to facilitate the 
ecQuomlc development and the trade essen¬ 
tial to the achievement of this monetary 
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stabUlty. The useXulnese of these Institu¬ 
tions will bo limited, however, xmtU the par- 
ticipatlns nations achieve internal financial 
ordor and stability. Unbalanced budgets and 
deficit financing, and the attempt to conceal 
the eliects of these devices through unreal¬ 
istic official exchange rates, make for mone¬ 
tary chaos and vitiate any efforts to achieve 
monetary stability from without. 

It is essential, therefore, that our Govern¬ 
ment and its representatives in the fund and 
the bank collaborate, where appropriate, with 
the recipients of economic aid in developing 
programs for Internal financial and monetary 
reform; and that proper regard be given, in 
providing such aid, to the demonstrated good 
faith and capacity of the recipients to carry 
out these programs. 

A nation's productivity cannot be restored 
until confidence is established in its currency 
ns a means of payment and exchange; nor 
can confidence in the currency bo restored 
until that nation's productive wealth is mar- 
sha'ed behind it. Cause and effect are in¬ 
extricably mixed, and the attack, to be 
successful, must be made on both fronts 
simultaneously. 


James J. Davis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAIMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decemher 2, 1947 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said the past week In eulogizing 
the life and achievements of the late 
Senator James J. Davis, whose death 
occurred November 22, 1947. 

Jim Davis, as he was affectionately 
known to countless friends, deserved the 
popularity he enjoyed because he never 
lost the common touch. As a result, he 
made friends in every walk in life and 
thus his death Is universally mourned. 

I knew Jim Davis personally and have 
many pleasant memories of our years of 
friendship. 

In paying my tribute of respect, I 
should like, at this point, to read the 
following editorial from the November 25 
Issue of the Cleaifield (Pa ) Progress be¬ 
cause it IS a brief yet graphic picture of 
the Lfe of genial Jim Davis from his 
autobiography written 25 years ago. 

The editorial is as follows: 

JAMES J. DAVIS 

James J. (Puddler Jim) Davis, who died 
Saturday In a suburban Washington hos¬ 
pital, liked himself better In the role of 
humorist and philosopher than that of a 
politician 

The Immigrant boy who became United 
States Eonator from Peniisylvaula and later 
Secretary of Labor shows his preference 
clearly in his auccblogianhy wi’ittcn In 1922, 
while he was serving in the President’s Cab¬ 
inet One reviewer called the volume "a 
human book, a document of toil and sweat 
and funny stones and homespun philosophy 
and egotism ” 

Wlien he v/as 8 years old and his parents 
told him they were leaving Wales for Amer¬ 
ica, the deceased wrote th.a he thought 
they were going to fi^ht Indians and com¬ 
mented wistfully "That would have been 
as much fun as going to Sunday school. 

His mother destroyed his Illusions—they 
were rom" to work in a steel mill The d s- 
uppuintment was so great that his father 


had to drag him from under a bed by the 
heels when the time came to make the voyage. 

The book tells all the events of his younger 
days of v/hlch he was proud—how he started 
work In the steel mill at 11 and became an 
Iron puddlor at 16. the thrashing of the town 
bully, the home-made suit of clothes, the 
licking given the crooked contractor, the 
speech that stopped a strike, the superiority 
of beer over water when one works in a pud¬ 
dling mill. 

He says* 

"A land where a boy can enter the mills 
at 11, learn two trades, acquire a sound busi¬ 
ness education, and make a competence In 
his thirties is not such a bad country as the 
hot-headed reds would have us believe." 

He tells of roaming the country as a young 
man. working in some 50 steel mills, and 
gives his thoughts on economics* 

"Labor makes the present day safe—but 
the present day only. Capital safeguards 
the future " 

"The white man who doesn’t want to work 
Is sick. He needs a dose of medicine, not a 
dose of millennium." 

"The time to quit work and divide the 
weaUh Is Just 2 weeks before the end of the 
world." 


GI Subsistence Allowances Now Pitifully 
Inadequate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
subsistence allowances authorized by the 
GI bin for veterans attending educational 
institutions are now pHifully Inadequate. 
Those subsistence allowances were cal¬ 
culated on the basis of reasonable living 
costs at the time the bill was enacted 
into law. Since that time the cost of 
living has mounted so extravagantly that 
many married veterans, in particular, are 
now finding It impossible to purchase the 
bare necessities of life for their families 
and keep up their school work. 

During the present semester more than 
55 veteran students at the University of 
California alone have been forced to leave 
college and take full-time jobs, in the 
hope of saving enough money to return at 
some later date to complete their educa¬ 
tion The possibility that many of them 
will be able to do so is very remote. 

If this Congress pci-sists in the major¬ 
ity policy of drastic economy, without 
making proper provision for the mini¬ 
mum living requirements of our veter¬ 
ans, it will be guilty of a deliberate vio¬ 
lation of the Government’s solemn pledge 
to enable them to complete the educa¬ 
tions which were disrupted by the v;ar. 

Tne following letter from one of my 
constituents gives a graphic illustration 
of the co.st-oX-livmg problems which con¬ 
front a manied veteran today: 

Thl.g letter is designed to supplement 
knov;ledge whlcn you undoubtedly already 
posccss concerning the living status of vot- 
c; ••■*. u*‘ educational Institutions 

U'l, T i GI : ■!* 

Tlic subsistence allowances which were 
authorized under that legislation v/ere calcu¬ 
lated cn the basis of reasonable living cocts 
CAisting at the time of enactment, but it is 


all too commonly realized that these costs 
have climbed approximately 80 percent from 
that time to this. Despite this change in 
living conditions which the veteran, and 
everyone else, must face. It Is evidently pre¬ 
sumed by the majority of Congress that the 
subsistence payments are capable of being 
stretched to almost double their originally 
calculated buying power. 

On the other hand, salaries paid to Federal 
employees under civil and military service 
do not seem to possess this magical ability 
to buy the same amount of necessities at 
higher price levels, because they have been 
adjusted to some extent in line with rising 
price levels. State and local wage ard salary 
scales also, for the most part, reflect the 
increased cost of living. Cannot something 
be done to enable the veteran attending 
school to purchase at least the necessities of 
life? We do not ask a luxurious living stand¬ 
ard, but it is unreasonable to expect a vet¬ 
eran to keep up his school work when he la 
continuously worrying about meeting day-to- 
day living costs. 

I am a married veteran attending the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Berkeley. I have an 
B-months-old daughter. Here Is our family 
budget: 

Onc-monlb budget (averaged for the past 6 


months): 

Rent_ $2S 

Utilities (wc have no phone)._ 6 

Food (wife and I)_- 61 

Food (baby)_— 12 

Clothing. 9 

Doctor and medicine_ 11 

Life Insurance (GI and private 

Insurance)..._ 10 

Carfare- 10 

Entertainment and miscellane¬ 
ous_...---- 5 

Total. 130 


This budget does not include unnredlct- 
able expenditures such as dental bills, new 
prescriptions for eyeglasses, cost of same, 
etc, which nevertheless crop up all too 
frequently Furthermore, we cannot afford 
magazine subscriptions, newspapers, and the 
like. The budget here given is the result of 
every possible economization. 

Wo spend nothing that Is not absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of our family 
health, or to a minimum regard for future 
contingencies. To spend less would mean 
an Inroad upon that health, or upon our 
ability os a family to meet possible emer¬ 
gencies. This seems to us a reasonable atti¬ 
tude in the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves 

It is clear from those figures that we can¬ 
not live on the existing sutaolatenco pay¬ 
ment of $90 per month, which is granted to 
veterans attending school, provided they are 
married. Incidentally, there is no rccagnl- 
tion of the increased expense due to chil¬ 
dren, bo they 1 or 10 In number. Had we 
not saved some modcot suras while I was In 
the service wo would not now be able to 
meet our expenses. Wliat wc shall do when 
these savings are exhausted I do not know 

There are. of course, two courses of possi¬ 
ble action Pir.st, to obtain part-time work 
while continuing my studies This presumes 
that such part-time work is available. As a 
matter of fact, the type of Job where one 
can work on a haphazard schedule during 
the week on a temporary bus's is Indeed 
rare, and the pay for such work Is generally 
quite low It presumes further that the 
adoption of such a schedule would not inter¬ 
fere dlsastrou'-'ly with school work At the 
present time I spend 16 hours per week in 
the classroom r'ld a minimum of 2 hours 
of homo or library study for each of these 
hours, making a total of 48 hours. Assum¬ 
ing I could get part-time work paying $1 per 
hour, I would have to put in about 16 hours 
per week to make enough to meet our budgot 
requirements, including extra carfare ex- 
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petiae. etc. This would make 63 hours per 
week. If the Job paid less, more hours would 
be needed. 1 doubt that I could put in that 
many hours per week and be eulBciently alert 
to obtain from my class work the amount of 
benefit which the Congress no doubt origi¬ 
nally Intended should be derived. 

The other possibility Is to leave school 
and take a permanent position, hoping to 
be able to save enough money to return at 
some later date and go on for a degree. 
Already, in this very semester, more than 
66 veteran students at the University of 
Gallfornia alone have taken this course. 
They have dropped out In the midst of their 
studies and have gone to work. It Is to be 
doubted that all of them will be able to re¬ 
turn later. In any event, such an inter¬ 
ruption is highly disruptive and demoral¬ 
izing. 

Mr HAviNMxa, I believe that I speak for 
the mojorlty of veterans attending school 
when I say that all we want is an adjust¬ 
ment which will reflect the original intent 
of the Congress when the GI bill was en¬ 
acted It seems to me that Intent would be 
nullified If veteran students either jeop¬ 
ardize their school work by undertaking 
heavy part-time work schedules, or leave 
school entirely with the Intent of return¬ 
ing later Furthermore. It is Impossible to 
estimate the number of veterans who are 
Impelled to give up even considering at¬ 
tending school in the first place, because of 
the Inadequacy of the allowances, and who 
are therefore denied the benefits to which 
Congress Intended that they should have 
access 

1 feel sure that you have already received 
considerable correspondence along these very 
lines, and that you are therefore already 
engaged In an effort to restore the ratio 
between allowances and living costs which 
existed at the time the bill was passed, but 
my wife and 1 feel that we should add our 
voice to the many in a corroborative rather 
than an Initiative manner 

Furthermore, while veterans’ organizations 
have also taken up the cudgel In this mat¬ 
ter. there is always room. It seems to us. 
for the affected Individuals to send In their 
stories, too 


Don’t Tamper With Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PZNNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Acting Secretary of the Intel lor 
Chapman asked the House Banking and 
Currency Committee for quick congres¬ 
sional authority for rationing and price 
controls on coal, oil, and gasoline if a 
serious shortage develops. 

If Congress wants to hamper coal pro¬ 
duction. all that Is necessary is to restore 
governmental control of the coal in¬ 
dustry. 

Production In the coal fields today Is 
nearing a new high and according to 
those who operate the industry and dig 
the coal, the supply is adequate to meet 
the demands at home and abroad. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
represent the men who dig the coal. As 
an organization, they oppose govern¬ 
mental controls of the coal industry and. 
in so doing, echo the sentiments of 
thousands of coal miners in Blair, Cen¬ 


tre, and Clearfield Counties, which com- 
prl^ my congressional district In Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

According to an editorial appearing in 
the December 1,1947, issue of the United 
Mine Workers Journal, the coal industry 
can meet the need for coal and increase 
production 1,500,000 tons weekly If the 
railroads will provide an adequate car 
supply. The editorial frankly points out 
that it is a transportation problem and 
not an over-all direction of price fixing 
and distribution that confronts the 
Nation. 

The editorial In the United Mine 
Workers Journal is timely and is as 
follows: 

DOK'T TAMPBB WITH COAL 

The bureaucrats are licking their chops 
for one more chance to control coal. The 
Interior Department has asked Congress for 
power to impose price controls and rationing 
of coal The bureaucrats who will take over 
will publicly state how they diead the as¬ 
signment. but secretly they welcome the 
opportunity to boss coal again with as much 
mental glee as a gypsy troubador Invited to 
a festival 

Of course, control of oil was included in 
the request which is allegedly tied to Presi- 
dent Truman’s anti-inflation program Both 
oil and gas will be In short supply Oil 
executives admit the oil supply will be below 
demand by appioxlmnicly percent 

The Government proposes to fix prices on 
both oil and coal Gas prices are fixed by 
public service commissions and consequently 
the only controls that could be exercised In 
the case of gas would J)e diversion from 
manufacturing to domestic usage 

Frankly, there Is nothing wrong with coal, 
including profiteering mine prices, that an 
adequate railroad car supply will not solve, 
and since the twenty to thirty thousand cars 
that have been hauling lake coal, plus new 
car deliveries, will be available for transport¬ 
ing coal to Industrial and domestic consum¬ 
ers in the Middle West and East after De¬ 
cember 1, theie appears to be no conceivable 
reason except bureaucratic desire for the 
Government to tamper with the coal 
industry 

Regardless of the prevailing shortage of 
certain coals and sizes, there is plenty of sub¬ 
stitute coal available to meet every transpor¬ 
tation. industrial, and domestic need In 
fact, many coal operators are convinced that 
there will be a softening of prices by Feb¬ 
ruary In the steam market If present pro¬ 
duction rates ore maintained 

As of the week ending November 15, with 
6 weeks more operating time remaining, the 
1947 bituminous output totaled 538,070,000 
tons At present we are maintaining a 
weekly rate of production from a million to 
one and one-half million tons higher than 
was maintained at this time of year In 1944 
when record production totaled 620,000.000 
tons, which will In all likelihood be equaled 
this year when consumption Is not as great 
as It was In 1944. 

Anthracite production is only 8 percent be¬ 
hind 1946, the decrease being due entirely to 
the refusal of anthracite consumers to buy In 
the spring and the conversion from anthra¬ 
cite to oil burners. Now that oil cannot be 
provided for the burners Installed In furnaces 
that previously used anthracite, the domestic 
consumer victims of the ’’go-getter" oil sales¬ 
men are demanding anthracite coal for lecon- 
version from oil back to anthracite. 

Analyzing the situation carefully, we think 
there Is more than meets the eye in the 
bureaucratic request for control of coal. The 
Government won’t be able to roll back prices. 
Many operators recognize this fact. Conse¬ 
quently there are some antlunlon-minded 
operators who view the situation as water on 


their wheel They figure that the Ctovern- 
ment take over can be continued beyond the 
next period of bituminous wage negotiations 
and consequently they can have the Govern¬ 
ment front for them when wage negotiations 
start. This type of operator is willing to 
undergo any bureaucratic dictation that gives 
promise of stopping the progress of the 
UMWA and creates an over-all control by 
which he can chisel and take away from the 
coal miners the rights and privileges that coal 
miners now enjoy. 

We think President 'Truman is being grossly 
misled by the bureaucratic advice given him 
as regards coal. 

The widespread complaints being regis¬ 
tered by the public and echoed by thinking 
operators, wholesalers, and retailers are pri¬ 
marily aimed at the unwarranted export of 
choice metallurgical and domestic coals to 
foreign lands 

The Journal has received letters telling the 
results of lodge meetings In condemnation of 
the program, from business organizations, 
from coal operators, from wholesalers, retail¬ 
ers. and the public at large, and these com¬ 
plaints plainly state that they have hud 
enough of giving preference of select coals 
gratis to foreign countries 

And like the public, the coal miners have 
had enough—in fact too much of Govern¬ 
ment meddling In coal affairs and we want 
no more of It 

The coal Industry can make good every 
domestic. Industrial, and transportation coal 
need if the railroads will provide an ade¬ 
quate car supply, and this can be done to 
Increase production 1.600.000 tons per week 
So It is a transportation problem and not an 
over-all direction of price fixing and distribu¬ 
tion that confronts the Nation 

If the bureaucrats seeking to tamper with 
coal, which will certainly backfire on Tini- 
man If he permits coal to again became a 
bureaucratic play toy, possess the mental 
qualifications to supervise production and 
distribution, then God knows they should be 
drafted for the more serious Government 
tasks ahead such as the purchasing and ex¬ 
port of food and other materials to meet the 
requirements of foreign relief that are In¬ 
volved under our uncharted spending of the 
taxpayers' money. 


The Despoileri on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr LEMKE. Mr Speaker, recently 
you have heard a lot about Alaska You 
have heard from the would-be despoil¬ 
ers, who would like to keep Alaska in the 
status quo so they can denude and loot it 
The truth is that Alaska must be settled 
with Americans if it is ever to be de¬ 
veloped. 

My answer to those who oppose the 
enlarged homesteads for veterans, under 
the Lemke-Peden bill, is that they are 
either ignorant of the facts, or servants 
of a few would-be pulp and lumber 
barons. These tools are misrepresenting 
the Lemke-Peden bill and continue to do 
so in magazine articles and elsewhere. 

However, they will not get away with 
it. Alaska is going to be settled and the 
veterans are going to be given some con¬ 
sideration. The 21,000,000 acres of vir¬ 
gin timber is not going to be leased to a 
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few timber-pulp barons to slash down. 
It is going to be given to veterans to be 
maintained under a sustained forest 
yield. 

The homesteads are going to be large 
enough to take care of an average family 
of seven on the American standard of 
living Bureaucracy and the pulp graft¬ 
ers are not going to get away with an¬ 
other Tea Pot Dome scandal. The vet¬ 
erans have first claim on Alaska in the 
way of enlarged homesteads. The 
Lemke-Peden bill does not deny the right 
to anyone else to take a homestead, but 
his homestead will be subject to the pres¬ 
ent homestead laws unless he is a vet¬ 
eran. What we need in Alaska are the 
defenders of our Nation, not the despoil¬ 
ers and would-be denuders. 

Below you will find an article by a real 
settler in Alaska. You will note how 
these settlers have been hindered by the 
creation of useless parks and national 
monuments. The Lemke-Peden bill re¬ 
spects all these existing parks and mon¬ 
uments, but there may be some that later 
on should be abolished if they serve no 
park purpose or have no scenic value to 
offer as a park. 

Here is the article by a real American 
Alaskan; 

THE BATTLE FOR GUSTAVUS 
(By Charles Lincoln Parker. Sr ) 

At OustavuB, the most beautiful and virgin 
wealthy land in the North American Conti¬ 
nent, we have everything, yet we have noth¬ 
ing How is that possible’ you may ask My 
answer l.s lack of cooperation and man-made 
obstacles. But this is ahead of my story of 
oppression and hardship which a family of 
real pioneers has had to experience in the 
conquest of our last frontier—Alaska 

Let's go back to the days o\ir family, the 
Parkers, first arrived in Alaska Father 
Parker joined the gold rush in 1897 Seeing 
an opportunity to aid the gold-mad stamped- 
ens, he stopped for a spell at Lake Linderman, 
which is on the Canadian side of the Chllkoot 
Pass There he established a halfway house, 
to feed and shelter the gold-seekers as they 
came mucking in with their supplies over the 
Chllkoot Trail. 

Our mother at Portland, Oreg, with her 
three little children, Eunice, May, and my¬ 
self, wished to be with our father, so bun¬ 
dling up her tiny tots, set sail from Seattle 
on the steamer Alki This ship was loaded 
to the guards with supplies and gold 
seekers What courage you will say, the 
bravest of the brave Our mother, a lady 
always sheltered from the rough side of life, 
had to experience such a voyage to Join her 
husband and our father. Her very courage 
protected her like a cloak and these rugged 
stampeders treated mother like an angel, 
which she will always be to her loving 
children 

The steamer Alki landed at Skagway July 
16, 1898. From there we went to Dyea with 
our father, who was now with us Every¬ 
thing at Dyea was In a turmoil, shelter was 
hard to get, so mother and father decided 
to take us tiny tots over the Chllkoot Trail, 
to our halfway house at Lake Linderman. 
We were to stay there until suitable shelter 
could be provided at Dyea, for mother and 
us little ones. 

The next morning we started out. The 
strongest packers, the French Canadians, 
volunteered to pack us tiny stanxpeders over 
the rugged and perilous trail. What a pro¬ 
cession we must have formed. I was but 11 
months old at that time, so extra care must 
be taken of me. The great and powerful 
rlverman. Gene La Bose, later my father’s 
partner, bundled me on his broad back and 


led tbe way Into that rugged and unknown 
country. I traveled like a king In search of 
an empire to conquer. Mother was helped 
along the trail by father and at times had 
to bo carried over the hardest going, but 
without a protest She was happy to be with 
our father and the little family together 
again What an example of indomitable 
courage. 

Later on we moved to Atlln, B. C., where 
our father had a placer claim on Spruce 
Creek. While there two more children were 
born, Albert and Leslie The going was rug¬ 
ged for all of us. Food for tiny tots was 
very scarce, but we tightened our belts and 
didn’t complain As always. Mother was 
cheerful and doing all In her power for her 
little ones 

About 1906 we moved to Skagway, Alaska, 
where our baby brother Glen was born. 
Father was operating a sawmill at Wlnton, 
British Columbia, and with his partner. Gene 
La Rose, was shooting the Whitehorse Rapids 
with rafts of lumber for Whitehorse and 
other camps down the Tukon River After 
Gene La Rose was lost In these rapids, father 
abandoned the sawmill at Wlnton and moved 
permanently Into Alaska 

Now we will skip a few years and arrive at 
the spring of 1917 Our family had been 
tempered like the finest steel In frontier life 
What would be moie natural than for us to 
take homestead land In this frontier coun- 
try** After looking over various locations we 
decided to locate at Gustavus Land, the 
beautiful level land at the northern head¬ 
waters of the Inland passage and at the pan¬ 
handle of Alaska Little did we know then 
of the opposition we would encounter In 
carving out a home and future in this natu¬ 
ral frontier country 

We arrived at Gtlstavus early in June 1917, 
set up our tents and went to work, prepared 
a garden and built permanent shelter Be¬ 
ing we were at war. I left later that summer 
and Joined the Marines In 2 years I re¬ 
turned from service and found our family 
had accomplished a good deal In permanent 
buildings and were very optimistic about 
the future Why shouldn’t we be optimistic 
about the land at Gustavus’ Here for fu¬ 
ture settlement we had 100.000 acres of grac¬ 
ing and agriculture land Most of the land 
was as level as a floor with huge, open 
meadows of Joint grass, fine all-the-year- 
round feed for cattle except when it snowed 
heavy and burled the 2-foot Joint grass 
We even talked about having regular, de¬ 
pendable mail-boat service and small-boat 
harbor and docking facilities for large ships, 
schools, churches, stores, and other facilities 
when this fine land was known and located 
by others We dug In and built a sawmill, 
barns, miles of fences and began to raise 
cattle In earnest All four boys and sister 
May took up their own homesteads beside 
the home ranch of father’s This was all 
done without any financial aid 

Then came the time when the pressure 
was put on us The bear were killing our 
cattle and destroying our actual livelihood. 
When we applied for assistance to rid the 
country of bear, a bear reserve was estab¬ 
lished with an Imaginary line just north of 
our patented homesteads This same land 
had been open for homesteading previously. 
It was Impossible under the circumstances 
to range cattle any more What few home¬ 
steaders had Joined our settlement were dis¬ 
heartened and most of them left. They had 
actually patented their land and still had no 
road from their homestead to tbe small-boat 
dock east of Salmon River. 

In 1939 all of the unpatented land at Gus¬ 
tavus was taken over by the Glacier Bay Na¬ 
tional Monument. This destroyed our only 
chance of making a settlement and having 
schools, etc, and left us an isolated few. 
Is it fair to reserve land that was open to set¬ 
tlement and rob the homesteaders that have 
patented their land of a settlement? 


In the spring of 1941 I decided something 
must be done to turn the eyes of the Nation 
on the situation that had developed at Gus¬ 
tavus. As Gustavus was a natural site for a 
great air base, I went to Anchorage and con¬ 
tacted my loyal friend, the late Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, Jr. He was the greatest 
general of all time, the man who saved 
Alaska when the enemy was heading for the 
mainland and Gustavus In 1942 I pointed 
out to General Buckner the fine weather con¬ 
ditions at Gustavus and the huge area of flat 
land in a country as mountainous as south¬ 
eastern Alaska Also that I had built an 
emergency landing field here, that had taken 
me 10 years to complete In my spare time 
and that a number of planes had used my 
landing field In emergency already. After 
an examination of this site. General Buck¬ 
ner ordered this field to be built, and I 
proudly maintain that this is the finest air¬ 
field in the North 

The situation here today is enough to dis¬ 
courage an Iron man. The one hundred 
thousand acres of agriculture and grazing 
land surrounding our 2,000 acres of patented 
land Is reserved In the Glacier Bay National 
Monument. Bear Reserve, and Military Res¬ 
ervation The small-boat dock is rotting 
down and Is unsafe to use, we have no small- 
boat harbor, school, stores, church, or other 
facilities that make a community, but the 
little band of pioneers carries on This 
struggle has lasted for 30 years If we lall 
how can Alaska be settled’ What chance 
for statehood in Alaska if the settlers are 
driven out? 

We have made one more bid for freedom 
from this man-made oppression, that Is, a 
small-boat harbor At Salmon River in the 
heart of the airport and our patented land, 
wo wish to have a small-boat harbor built 
We can then ship quick frozen fish by plane 
direct to the fish-hungry Midwest Also, 
on our 2,000 acres of patented land, we can 
lay out a city and Invite fishermen and other 
homebuilders to establish their homes here. 
We can also ship by plane our delicious 
strawberries and countless other Alaskan 
farm products to the States When people 
move to Gustavus, wc can then open up our 
rich mineral deposits in this region and uti¬ 
lize our forests and other natural resources 
that are In abundance in this virgin country. 

When people settle here and see all this 
fine land for agriculture and stockraislng. 
the high snow-clad mountains surrounding 
this great level country ‘ 
wall, the sunlight cha . . . . 

those peaks from pink to gold, they will gasp 
in amazement at such magnificent natural 
beauty They will make their homes here 
permanently and thank our little band of 
pioneers who have blazed the way to a great 
empire. Alaska. 


Peace With Preparedness 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

. HON. HENRY D.URCADE, JR. 

or LOXnsZANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I wish to in¬ 
clude a copy of an editorial by Hon. Wil¬ 
liam Randolph Hearst, published In the 
Hearst newspapers, April 6, 1935, and 
which at this time I believe to be Just as 
sound and patriotic as it was when the 
same was published more than 12 years 
ago. 
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The editorial is submitted below: 

PEACX WITH PBXPABEDNSBS 

(From an editorial by William Randolph 

Heant published in the Hearst newspapers, 

April 6, 1035) 

The duty of our Government is to keep 
America out of war, and to keep war out of 
America 

The second part of oxir duty is as important 
as the first part. 

We must keep the ravages of war out of 
our own land. 

We must be prepared to protect our coun¬ 
try and our people. 

We must have an army and a navy and an 
air force to defend our people from attack. 

Every Intelligent citisen knows that we 
want military forces for defense, not for ag¬ 
gression. 

We want them to preserve peace, not to 
make war. 

And it is as much the duty of Government 
to protect its people from the assaults of 
enemies from without as it is to protect them 
from dangers from within. 

The primary obligation of good govern¬ 
ment is to Insure conditions of peace to its 
people, protection from danger and disturb¬ 
ance, so that they may spend their lives, en¬ 
joy their liberties and prosecute their occu¬ 
pations in safety and security. 

The motto of America should be: Millions 
for defense but not one cent for oppression 
and aggression. 

W. R. Hearst. 


The One Who Told Ut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL ALBERT 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18,1947 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial from 
the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., of November 3, 1947: 

THE ONE WHO TOLD US 
Possibly columnist Alsop Is right In say¬ 
ing that sky-high prices give such price re- 
Btrictionlsts as Chester Bowles and Paul Por¬ 
ter abundant reason for saying, 'T told you 
so ” Certainly those worthies did say fore¬ 
warn Ingly that bounding prices would follow 
the teiminatlon of all price controls 
But it would seem that if anybody has 
warrant for saying, "I told you so,” It Is 
Bernard Baruch positively, and Representa¬ 
tives Mike Monroney and Albert Gore pos¬ 
sibly. When war first began to stimulate 
prices and shove them upward, Baruch came 
forth with his plan to freeze all prices and 
all wages at the prewar level He warned 
the Government most solemnly that If all 
prices were not frozen It would he futile to 
freeze just a few. At the same time Mon- 
BONET and Gore were warning the Congress 
that any system that failed to control all 
prices and wages would soon wreck itself. 

In Canada, where the pattern outlined by 
Bernard Baruch was followed substantially, 
comparatively little trouble with booming 
prices and inflation was encountered. But 
for reasons which appeared sufficient to our 
Government it refused to accept the Baruch 
plan. It sought to restrict the prices of cer¬ 
tain commodities while allowing most prices 
to i^ay a game of deuces wild. Of course, 
failure came from that bifurcated policy, 
because nothing but failure could come from 
it. If anybody U tempted to say, ”I told 
you so,*' that privilege goes first of all to 


Bernard Baruch, Mike Monroney, and Albert 
Gore. For they actually told us, and they 
told us first of all. 


Sea Power and Security 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr Speaker, sea power 
Is an indispensable adjunct to the secu¬ 
rity of this Nation. Until planes yet be¬ 
yond the vision of man are constructed, 
the Navy will have to protect American 
ships and protect our shore line. 

The versatility of the Navy’s missions 
In the Pacific in the recent war should be 
known to every American. Its achieve¬ 
ments read like a story book. 

So well has her part In World War II 
been pointed out. I am privileged today 
to place in the Appendix of the Record 
an address entitled “Sea Power and 
Security” delivered on the occasion of 
Navy Day at Charleston, S. C., before the 
Propeller Club of the United States, Port 
of Charleston, by a distinguished Marine 
colonel, Col. J. H. Fellows, who saw activ¬ 
ity in both wars and knows whereof he 
speaks. 

The address is as follows: 

It is Indeed a pilvilege to be here this 
evening, and I am especially flattered that 
the occasion of my presence is the observance 
of Navy Day 

On the chance that to some of you it may 
seem strange that a marine should be ad¬ 
dressing your organization on this occasion, 
permit me to remind you that the Marine 
Corps is an integral component of the Navy 
and the only essential difference between 
marines and Navy men Is the uniform 

Twenty-five years ago, In 1922, World War I 
had been over for 4 years and everyone was 
enjoying a feeling of safety in the belief that 
theie would probably be no more wars So 
■why should they continue to pay taxes for 
armed forces? Why not reduce the Navy and 
the Army? Why pay for fire insurance If 
there was no danger of fire? 

And BO representatives of the family of 
nations met In Washington and agreed upon 
limitations in the size of their navies as a 
step to a wailess world The United States 
thereupon sank or broke up a large number 
of naval vessels as Its part of the agree¬ 
ment, and thus brought this Nation eventu¬ 
ally to such a state of military weakness that 
our Influence In world affairs became too 
Ineffectual to prevent the very catastrophe 
that the disarmament program had sought 
to avoid 

Today, therefore, we once again find our¬ 
selves In a postwar era following a Second 
World War. A war that a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago was naively thought to never again 
be possible 

But this time there Is a difference In the 
general outlook, for in spite of a successful 
conclusion of the greatest conflict in the 
history of the world, the road to the type of 
peace for which we fought is beset by dif¬ 
ficulties and distrust. 

World War II was concluded only 3 years 
ago. but today the word "war** appears In 
editorial usage with almost equal frequency 
to the term “peace.” 

Even so, it is apparent that the Inevitable 
reaction following every great war effort has 
again promoted a tendency toward a gen¬ 


erally apathetic outlook with regard to our 
national security. 

Our possession of the atomic bomb, and 
talk of rocket propulsion, guided missiles, 
and of other new devises and weapons, have 
stimulated this apathy by promoting an en¬ 
tirely false sense of security In the minds of 
a large part of our population. It has even 
been said that push-button warfare is here, 
and there is no further need of maintaining 
existing military forces 

After the amazing scientific and mechani¬ 
cal developments which have emerged from 
this latest war, I am stire no one will ever 
again decry the wizardry of Buck Rogers. 
But let us not be led into the realms of 
fantasy 

Admittedly, our thinking must be pro¬ 
gressive, but what Is even more important, 
It must be realistic and we should remember 
the disarmament conference of 1922 

It Is true that guided missiles are in exist¬ 
ence. but research and developments in those 
weapons have barely scratched the surface 
of their possibilities 

The atomic bomb, although the most 
devastatingly destructive weapon yet de¬ 
veloped by men. is still a bomb Like other 
bombs, it requires land-based or carrier-based 
airplanes to deliver it 

At Bikini, the atomic bomb sank or dam¬ 
aged a number of ships and killed animals 
inside of ships for some distance from the 
area directly under and over the bomb ex¬ 
plosions. and was found to be unquestionably 
an effective weapon against ships that are 
close together and against naval bases But, 
the tests also led to the conclusion that 
navies will still be needed and that the bomb 
has not made them obsolete, though it mav 
result in changes in the design of ships and 
In the methods of naval operation 

The discovery of the atomic bomb, and the 
development of guided missiles, will un¬ 
doubtedly bring some Important changes In 
all armed forces and In design of their tools 
of war But modern wars ore not won alone 
by a single type of weapon, or exclusively 
by air action, or by naval action, or the sole 
action of some other type of armed force 
Armies do not exist solely to fight armies 
or fleets to fight fleets There was no Japa¬ 
nese fleet at Okinawa, yet the capture ct 
Okinawa by Army and Marine Corps forces 
would not have been possible were It not for 
the physical presence and support of Ameri¬ 
can naval forces, which alone suffered 16,000 
casualties in the operation 

Modern war is waged by the combined 
action of sea, land, air, diplomatic, and eco¬ 
nomic effort For example, the airplane, as 
employed by the United Slates Navy in the 
war against Japan, was an Integral element 
of our BOR power and supplemented the mo¬ 
bility of the ship to produce flexible and 
mobile concentrations of power of our fast 
carrier forces 

In the Battle of Midway, in 1942, these 
forces destroyed nearly half of Japan's car¬ 
rier-based air strength, which enabled our 
amphibious forces to establish themselves In 
Guadalcanal 2 months later, thereby wrest¬ 
ing the initiative from the Japanese—an 
Initiative which he never regained 

In the Battle of the Philippine Sea our 
carrier forces destroyed the last remnants 
of Japanese naval aviation, thereby mate¬ 
rially lessening the naval resistance to the 
invasion of Iwo Jima and Okinawa 

Aircraft from these fast carrier task forces 
sank 40 percent of the Japanese Imperial 
Navy’s tonnage, while the Navy as a whole 
sunk 78 percent of all Japanese ship tonnage 
lost 

The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
un doubtedly decided Japan to surrender 
when she did, but Japan was not beaten by 
the atomic bomb. She was beaten because 
we gained command of the sea, which in 
modem ■usage means control of the areas 
under, above, and on the surface of the seas 
for one’s own use while denying their use 
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to the enemy. We gained mastery of the sea 
by destroying her navy and thiis wore able 
to strike her with our landing forces and air 
power wherever we willed. She was beaten 
because our Navy stopped the flow of sea¬ 
borne supplies essential to Japanese exist¬ 
ence and because of the devastating destruc¬ 
tion of Ameilcan aircraft, particularly the 
long-range B-29’s, operating out of the 
Islands of Guam, Saipan, and Tinian, in the 
Marianas group. 

But those B-29’s, our longest-range air¬ 
craft, the plane that finally carried the 
atomic bomb to Japan, could not effectively 
bombard Japanese cities from a base further 
distant than Guam Guam was not recap¬ 
tured until the summer of 1944, after 2 years 
of fighting our way across the Pacific Ocean. 
Fighting which involved the capture, by am¬ 
phibious landing forces, of land bases which 
were essential to the operation of our naval 
vessels and land-based and carrier-based air¬ 
craft Fighting by naval surface and sub¬ 
surface forces to insure that the sea lanes to 
our bases would remain open to the cargo 
vessels transporting the prodigious and con¬ 
tinuous flow of gasoline, fuel oil, food, ammu¬ 
nition, weapons, and equipment and sup¬ 
plies of Infinite category required by armed 
forces In combat Fighting which was suc¬ 
cessful because during that 2 years we gained 
command of and thenceforth dominated the 
sea. 

Without our dominating sea power General 
MacArthur could never have moved Into the 
Philippines, Admiral Nimltz's forces would 
never have occupied the Marianas Islands 
and Okinawa, and we would, therefore, have 
been unable to establish the air bases essen¬ 
tial to the effective bombing of Japan 

In short, no decisive action would have 
been possible had not our sea power been 
such as to Insure this mastery, and had we 
not been able, with our merchant vessels, to 
transport the millions of tons of supplies 
essential to the support of the operating 
forces 

And so It was sea power, which Implies a 
balanced and Integrated force of ships, air¬ 
craft, submarines, and amphibious forces 
with their foot soldiers who must Invariably 
put the seal on final victory, which gave us 
command of the sea and the ability to move 
our ground forces and supplies to strike the 
enemy when and where It was desired and 
so defeat the Japanese 

The defeat of Germany was due in part to 
her Ignorance of the use of sea power, an 
ignorance ranking high In the list of fatal 
strategic, political, and psychological mis¬ 
calculations of her leaders She was beaten 
because England refused to admit defeat, 
and because llltler, on breaking through to 
the English Channel, was not prepared to 
launch an amphibious Invasion of England 
with ground forces. And later it was too 
late for a successful Channel crossing be¬ 
cause, with their dominating sea power, con¬ 
trol of the Atlantic Ocean passed to the 
British and American Navies And the United 
States could then pour the full weight of Its 
men and resources across the Atlantic to 
supply Russia and Great Britain, too. 

The United States is, strategically speak¬ 
ing, an Island as is Japan and Great Britain. 
An island nation cannot be attacked, nor can 
it carry war to an enemy without crossing 
an ocean But some people believe that even 
if wars cannot be abolished, they will be won 
by transocciiuic bombaidmeut with great 
masses of guided missiles, and by transport¬ 
ing, completely by air. Invading armies, and 
millions of tons of materials to keep them 
supplied. Perhaps that day will come, but 
it is not here yet 

Even If the United States could be bom¬ 
barded by transpolar missiles or by air at¬ 
tack, a decisive conclusion can only be ob¬ 
tained by ultimate assault In force and by 
the invasion and occupation by foot sol¬ 
diers Until aircraft are developed which 
can operate at will regardless of weather con¬ 
ditions, and can be built in such numbers 


that they can transport whole divisions of 
troops, land them at will, and maintain an 
unbroken flow. In overwhelming quantity, 
of troop replacements, equipment, muni¬ 
tions, and supplies, the sea will be the prin¬ 
cipal medium of transport to either our¬ 
selves or our enemies. 

For example. In 1942 the problem arose of 
moving 100.000 long tons of war materials per 
month under war conditions from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Australia, approximately 6,600 nauti¬ 
cal miles. This was only a fraction of the 
tonnage moved monthly as the war pro¬ 
gressed. but for this task It was determined 
that forty-four 10.000-ton cargo ships would 
be required, with 8,200 men to man them end 
166,000 barrels of fuel oil for their operation. 

On the other hand, to move this tonnage 
by air would have taken ten thousand 4- 
englned airplanes and 120,000 highly trained 
specialists to operate and maintain them, 
9,000,000 gallons of gasoline would have been 
required to keep them flying, and a total of 
89 tankers would have been necessary to 
furnish the gasoline, most of which would re¬ 
quire hauling to successive Island base fuel¬ 
ing stops across the Pacific. 

In conclusion, then, the United States 
must. In an emergency, be able to control 
those waters which are essential to our hem¬ 
ispheric security with whatever weapons are 
most effective. World War II has made It 
clear that oceans are not truly effective bar¬ 
riers and that the security of our coasts and 
country demands a strong, properly balanced 
Navy as well as an adequate ground Army 
and Air Force. 

History has shown that In the intervals 
between our wars there is a tendency to for¬ 
get the need for a strong Navy, but this time 
the American people must heed the lessons 
they have learned at so great a cost. They 
must not forget that history has also shown 
that the victorious nation Is the nation with 
a sea power capable of Insuring mastery of 
the sea. 


1 Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

or MAKTLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. December 2, 1947 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the 
.speech of Donald McCoy, a student at 
Fort Hill High School, Cumberland, Md., 
entitled “I Speak for Democracy.” I 
think this young man very ably ex¬ 
presses what a great many of us per¬ 
sonally feel, and I am delighted that he 
won the oratory contest sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Cumberland. 

X SPEAK rOH DEMOCRACr 

I am the youth of America, and I speak 
for democracy Why does democracy mean 
so much to me? Well, maybe It Is because 
I’ve been brought up under the Constitution 
and the Bill of Bights. Or. maybe It is be¬ 
cause I want to be able to look Into the 
future and see happiness and security. When 
you say democracy most people think of 
laws and government, and I suppose they 
are right, but to me democracy means some¬ 
thing more. To me, democracy is reading 
the books I want to read and thinking the 
thoughts I want to think. It Is a mother’s 
love and ambition for her son; it Is a little 
boy kneeling In chiirch giving thanks for the 
God-given goodness of the world he sees 
around him. It Is a mind without fear, a 


faith In fundamental human rights, and the 
dignity and worth of the human person; 
It Is the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations, largo and small; it Is social 
progress and better standards of life in 
greater freedom; It Is the practice of under¬ 
standing and living together as good neigh¬ 
bors. Democracy Is humanity echoing the 
words of the inspired Walt Whitman: 

‘'Comrade, I give you my hand, 

‘T give you my love, more precious than 
money; 

“I give you myself before preaching or 
lew.” 

I find democracy In many places I find 
it In the tune the paper boy whistles as he 
tosses the paper on the porch. I find It In 
the little girl on the corner chewing bubble 
gum and In the clear call of the school bell, 
in the inquiring mind of youth, in the cheer¬ 
ing football stadium. In the roar of the print¬ 
ing press, and the conviction of the radio 
commentator I find It in the voice of the 
ballot, in the factory whistle. In the con¬ 
tribution of the scientist and artist, the 
dreamer and the scholar. I find democracy In 
the mingling of all races. In the deliberation 
of the lawmaker, and at the table of the 
United Nations I find democracy In the 
inspiration I get when I stand and sing the 
Star Spangled Banner. 

Yes, I speak for democracy—that noble 
heritage won with a sword of courage, stained 
with the blood of our patriots, and cleansed 
with the tears of their loved ones I'd like to 
pass this heritage on to the next generation 
not tarnished but made brighter with care¬ 
ful use: not diminished but made even great¬ 
er by its extension to all people everywhere, 
for democracy is the hope of the world 

I must be careful how I use my democracy 
I must guard against its abuse and be ever 
alert lest some force try to snatch my demo¬ 
cratic way of life from me My best guar¬ 
antee Is to see always that I preserve for you 
and me and all men everywhere human 
rights—that I perform my obligations, that 
I share and build and understand and live 
in such a way that brotherhood Is a living 
reality 

Oh. they can try me with other Ideologies, 
they can eulogize communism and glorify 
fascism, but I’ll stand firm. They can have 
their monarchies and their socialism and all 
the other Isms, but when they say democ¬ 
racy I’ll lift up my head and say that’s my 
way or life you’re talking about—that's for 
me 

Always ITl keep alive In my heart that great 
symbol of democracy, the tall lady who stands 
In New York Harbor, holds high a torch and 
proclaims to the world the shining generosity 
of a democratic Nation with the words 
“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 

Send these the homeless, tempest tossed to 
me 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door** 

And BO I shall, with my countrymen, seek 
always to "Measure out new liberties so none 
shall suffer for his father’s color or the credo 
of his choice; 

"To post proofs that brotherhood Is not so 
wild a dieam as those who profit by post¬ 
poning It pretend, 

"To sit at the treaty table and convoy the 
hopes of little peoples through unexpected 
straits: 

"And to press into the final seal a sign that 
peace will come for longer than posterity can 
see ahead. 

"That man unto his fellowman shall be a 
friend forever.” 

In this manner shall I speak for democ¬ 
racy—wltli my words, my heart, and my 
every action. 

Donald McCoy, 

Fort Hill High School. 

Cumberland, MA. 
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PiTMuse and Performance, the E!fl4iefii 
Gttgrett 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUHLEY 

or VSRMOMT 

IN THE HOURS OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24,1Q47 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
13th day of August last, I addressed a 
group of several hundred Vermonters on 
The Green at Danville, Vt. Under leave 
heretofore granted. 1 am inserting in the 
Record a verbatim copy of the speech I 
then and there delivered. I named tt 
Promise and Performance, and here is 
what I said: 

Pbomisk and Performance, the Sightictb 
Congress 

Having talked wltn the people of Ver¬ 
mont as their commissioner of taxes for 6 
years, as speaker of the Vermont House for 3 
years, as president of Norwich University for 
14 years, and bb their Representative lor 14 
years in congress. 1 submit it is not my fault 
if they do not know what 1 think and where 
1 stand. 

Seven times my reemd in Congress has 
been reviewed and examined by the voters, 
who, to the tune of some over 80.000. nave 
approved my record I am humbled by the 
responsibility Incident to such an endorse¬ 
ment 

Obviously. I cannot expect to satisfy all 
the voters all the time, for I atlU entertain 
the opinion so well expressed by Edmund 
Burke long ago when he said: 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative, to 
live in the etrlctest union, the closest cor- 
respondsnee, and the most unreserved com¬ 
munication with hta constituents Their 
wishes oucht to have great weight with him; 
their opinion high resx>ect; their business un- 
rcmittccl attention It is his duty to sacrifice 
his repose, his pleasure, his satisfactions, 
to theirs, and above all, ever, and in all 
cases, to prefer their interests to his own. 
But, his unbiased opinion, his mature Judg¬ 
ment, his enlightened conscience, he ought 
not to sacrifle to you, to any man, or to any 
set of men living These he docs not derive 
from your pleasure; no, nor from the law 
and the Constitution. They are a trust from 
Providence, for the abues of which he is 
deeply answerable Your representative owes 
you, not his Industry only, but his Judgment; 
and be betrays, instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

the eightieth CONGRESa 

Itie first session of the Eightieth Congress 
has been hectic and historic. As the third 
ranking member of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations I have been forced to devote a con¬ 
siderable portion of my time and attention 
to the fiscal affairs of the Government. We 
were unable to attain the savings we sought 
by reason of Presidential opposition to cuts 
we tried to make and lack of cooperation on 
the part of the Executive with the legislative 
branch of the Government Insofar as matters 
pertaining to our domestic economy were 
involved. 

Yet we made a very good start. The direct 
savings upon budget estimates from reduc¬ 
tions amounted to nearly 13,000,000,000 and 
the recisslons effected totaled over a billion 
and half more. The Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee figures show without any possible suc¬ 
cessful contradiction that by reason of what 
the Congress accomplished the country and 
the Treasury are $4,423,000,000 better off than 
they would have been had we followed the 
estimates submitted by the President of the 


united Btstes. Four btmoiis and a half of 
dollara aaved to the taxpayers is something 
to talk about when you recall what we were 
up agatnat. 

Z should point out the fact that our first 
task was to put into operation the Reorgani¬ 
sation Act. which 1 helped to draw and which 
was adopted by the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
Thla involved the reorganisation of 47 com¬ 
mittees and their reduction Into 10 major 
Btandlng committees. Seventy-four Repub¬ 
lican Ifconbers and 80 Democratic Members 
were now elected in November 1046 This 
reorganisation was aome Job and It took us 
over a weeka to get the machine into gear, 
which was a very short time when you stop 
to consider the amount of work which was 
neceesitated. 

Then we were confronted with the re¬ 
sponsibility of transferring from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy. We avoided the 
chaotic conditions which have followed 
previous wars. Employment set a reasonably 
high record, national revenues were increased, 
reductions in expenditures accomplished. 
We have commenced to restore the Nation 
to a proper peacetime economy. We will not 
be able to finish the Job but we will make 
an Increasmgly noticeable effort in the sec¬ 
ond session. 

TArr-HARTLET LAW 

1 suppose that the labor legislation at¬ 
tracted as much attention as anything which 
was enacted. In my judgment the President 
made a great mistake from the standpoint 
of the people In vetoing the legislation which 
veto I was glad to vote to override. Many 
efforts on the part of those opposed to any 
labor Jcgialation were made to mislead the 
ronlc and file and to misinform the public. 
The men and women who work should make 
It their business to understand the purpose 
of the law In order that they may know what 
their rights are. A man looking for a Job 
cannot hereafter be denied a Job because he 
does not belong to a particular labor union. 
A worker cannot be fired on union orders 
unless he falls to pay his union dues and 
he can express his views with reieience to 
the leaders of the union, urge other mem¬ 
bers to get out of It and go set up a rival 
union If he desires to, and in doing all these 
things he will have freedom of action and 
his Government will protect him. Of 
course, the union has to make a report of its 
financial affairs and methods of doing busi¬ 
ness. which piovlslon was very unsatiBlac- 
tory to some labor racketeers, and It also has 
to file a copy of its constitution and bylaws 
and make a report containing complete in¬ 
formation os to salaries of its officers This 
Information is just as valuable to the work¬ 
ers as it Is to the public 

No longer may a worker be assessed for 
political activities, and a worker cannot bo 
fired for failure to participate. Bo soon ns 
the public and the woikers understand tlie 
provisions of the law, the quicker it will be 
recognized that there Is nothing in the law 
which destroys labor unions, is against a re¬ 
sponsible labor union, but it docs moke sure 
and certain that a clamoring minority may 
not pull off a strike without consulting the 
proper authorities. This security will be ap¬ 
preciated by the wives and families of work¬ 
ingmen and by the public generally. 

TAXES 

Then perhaps the second matter which 
attracted the attention of the public was 
the question of reduction of taxes The 
Eightieth Congress tried continuously to have 
a now tax law enacted which would reduce 
personal Income taxes. The House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and the Senate passed such lav;8 
twice, only to have them vetoed. The House 
overruled the veto on the second tax law. but 
there were not enough votes in the Senate 
to override the veto In that body. It is easy 
enough to criticize a program, but It Is not 
easy to substitute a system which will be any 


more acceptable. In my Judgment, the plan 
which was submitted was reasonable and 
Bhould have been carried out. It would have 
saved a lot of people in all walks of life r lot 
of money by the saving In taxes which it 
afforded, and It would have exempted a large 
number of people from the payment of any 
tax Despite what anybody may tell you to 
the contrary. It is my well-consldercd Judg¬ 
ment that the tax cut was feasible The 
estimated revenue for 1948 will be $41,000.- 
000,000 plus The expenditures as estimated 
will reach $84,600,000,000, which would leave 
a budget surplus of better than $6,600,000,000. 

Now this tax cut of $4,000,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1948 would have reduced the 
revenues by only $2,000,000,000, which wotfid 
have left $4,000,000,000 with which to rcLlic 
the debt or to cut taxes, so I do not sec how 
anyone can question the ability of tbe Gov¬ 
ernment to make such a tax cut nor the 
feasibility of tiie law which Congress twice 
enacted 

POLITICS OR TAXES 

Everybody knows that the President 
played politics with the tax question He 
might have known better but he followed 
poor advice It Is practically certain that 
he has learned his lesson and it is Just as 
certain he will not continue to adhere to 
the policy of no tax reduction In 1948. 
Neither will he try to make any attemnt 
to curtail the budget of expenditures The 
man who tries to straddle a fence is liable 
to get chafed 

The tax bills he killed were for temporary 
relief of the low-lncomo taxpayers and lor 
the encouragement and stabilization of in¬ 
dustry to the end that production might be 
expedited. The encouragement which would 
have been afforded business by the enact¬ 
ment of an interim tax-reduction bill this 
year has been lost, ns have also the bene¬ 
fits from increased bubtness volume which 
usually follow tax reduction 

Having predicated hie vetoes upon a con¬ 
cern for the low-bracket taxpf.yera, the 
President Is committed to a policy of trx 
reduction by which the peisonal exemptions 
will bo substantially increased If this is 
to be brought about he must realize that 
the budept demands must be very cubstan- 
tlnlly decreased It is absolute folly to de¬ 
mand that fifteen to twenty million tax¬ 
payers shall be relieved of paying taxes and 
at the same time demand levenues to cover 
budget estimutcs In the thirty billions, de¬ 
spite u continuance of our present inflated 
national income Either way you look at H. 
the President and those who support his 
position with respect to no tax reduction 
have “a bear by the tall.” 

In order that Vermonters may have the 
situation brought home to them as Individual 
taxpayers in the several counties let me say 
that failure of enactment of the tax-roduc- 
tlon bill will cost Vcrmontei s some $5,177.0CO 
If the tax-reduction bill snonsored by the 
Republican majority in the House had passed 
It would have saved the common, ordi ^'iry, 
small taxpayer of the Nation about one-lhird 
of his next tax bill. 

About $6,177,000 would have been saved 
the 138,653 Vermonters who It is cxpccfcd 
Will be paying a Federal Income tax in 1948 
Right here in Caledonia County tlie savln-^s 
would ha\e amounted to something like 
$284,000. And It takes a lot of milk checks 
to make up that amount of money; money 
which must come right out of the pockets of 
tho small Federal taxpayer. 

I received a large number of letters from 
Vcrmontcro commending me for my vote lix 
favor of this measure both times It wes be¬ 
fore the House, and for my vote to override 
the Pi’csident's veto. Those Vermonters who 
wrote me not only complained of the heavy 
tax burden on them as Individuals but agreed 
with me that it was time for substantial tax 
relief. 
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I think It will Interest Vermonters gen¬ 
erally to know Just what It would have meant 
to Ihom in tax savings, by counties, had this 
nicar:ure b^Qii enacted. A table based on 
toniatixQ data indicates there would have 
tern eavrd to Add^con County texpayers 
about $i20,C00, to Bennington County tax- 
pr’cra a eating of $440,000, to Caledonia 
Cou-ity taxpajera a saving of $281,000; to 
Call tend ju County taxpayers a saving of 
$1,OD^,OCO, to Eraex County trxpaye/s a sav- 
lii-^ Cl $40,020: to Frrnlslin County taxpayers 
a saving of semo $219,000, to Ciond Isle 
County taxpayers thcro would have been a 
saving of tome $21,000, to Lamoille County 
ta: pa' cia a saving of $134,000, to Orange 
County taxpayers a saving of $58,000; to 
O Iraua Cuunty taxpayers a saving of some 
$2-' l.rno; to Rutland County taxpayers a sav¬ 
ing of BOxUc OT-IV.OOO. to Washington County 
t-..xp" 7 er 8 a saving of about $340,000, to 
\7ij’dtar County taxpayers there would have 
fcctn a rivj of some $523,000, and to Wind- 
h'-m County taxpayers a ' i ' ' “ 

$ 'IC OCO, or a tolQl savlng in ' . ' e 

$j,l7'i.C00. Moieovcr, as an individual on 
thi batia of mv experiences In tax afiairs, I 
vraturo the rssertion that there could be 
rirny inoie dnllais apolied to reduction of the 
cij j\, and a inuca larger reduction of trxes in 
the lower brrekets accomplished. If the Ad- 
minietrat.on v/ould not persist in its reckless, 
vantoh spending in order to play politics, 
pure, simple, and defiled. 

AGltrcULTUM 

kly place as second on the Agriculture 
Sabooniniittcc of Ap’:roprl:itions for Agrlcul- 
tuic is unique in that I am the only Rep- 
rc.scntatn'o on Ihau cammlttce east of the 
Mi'''3jssippl, noith of the Mason and Dixon’s 
line And ngriu it is undeistood I rcprcc‘'nt 
the tm''il farinci.s of the Nation against 
1-icac who come from areas where a thousand 
ec’’o farm is email 

Tnc farmcro of Vermont ou''ht to realise 
b/ tins t me that the Department of Agri- 
cuhuie IG cut to Gociallxo and to federal se 
agr.culturc, to consolidate farms, and to put 
the .'in.-ll iaimer out of businers. Trc Deprtt- 
picnt in for Its own expansion, censolidation 
of farms, and control of the farmci. I am 
oppoEcd to such regimentation and against 
the program of socialwation 

Wc did pretty well by agiiculture despite 
all \ou have heard to the contrary from the 
mouths of those who still go along with the 
Ksw Deal program of social Wtion ‘‘to spend 
and spend and spend In ordei to elect and to 
rcolcct 

Wc left the Extension Service Intact with¬ 
out a reduction We made no reductions 
With respect to forest Service ns to Items 
where thcic seemed to be justification for 
the reqttests for monev, cuch as forest fuo 
and farm forestry cooperation. Nor did we 
reduce appropriations for many of the field 
and research functions which the Forestry 
Bc'-tlcc puisues 

Everywhere we could put our finger on du- 
plxcr.lion we cut it out but only commenced 
ou that program awaiting further reports 
from cur InvestlgatorG who arc now in the 
field. We cut the Buieau of Agricultural 
Economics because of the apparent duplica¬ 
tion of edort therein, but appropriated a suffl- 
cient sum fer special research involving all 
types of agricultural problems here and In 
Alaska. 

We earned and approved the budget esti¬ 
mate for experiment stations, while we gave 
the Bureau cf Dairy Industry and of Plant 
Industry ail they asked, as I lemenibsr it. 
At any rate we gave them all they need. 

We approved $38,000,000 for soil-ccnserva- 
tlon service which probably is more than can 
be used w/aeJy, while we restored $750,000 for 
soil-conservation research to aevclop sound 
soil-conservation action in the field 

So far as the school-lunch problem is con¬ 
cerned wo appropriated around $75,000,000 
for it, but our report in that connection de¬ 
ceives to be called to your attention. We 
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said: 'The conferees on the part of both 
the House and the Senate have agreed to 
direct attention to the fact that in the con¬ 
sideration of funds for the* school-lunch 
program they have emphasized that It is 
essentially a local program and that the 
States have not done their full shore in com¬ 
plying with the spirit of the mntcnSrg pro¬ 
visions contained In the N.'tioi-'al School 
Lunch Act. The conferees of both Houses 
have also agreed to direct attention to the 
fact that it has been repeatedly a'^serted that 
many State legislatures have adjourned with¬ 
out taking action to provide funds in the na¬ 
ture of contributions to the schcol-lunch pro¬ 
gram. The conferees on the part of both 
Houses desire to make it abundantly clc:r. 
therefore, that In connection with a re¬ 
examination of this matter for the fiscal 
year 1949, they are now placing the rermec- 
tlve States on notice with i aspect to their 
obligations under this program and that 
failure of the State IcgiFlntures to act in the 
premises will have no effect In determining 
the future requirements of this program “ 

The Congress was satisfied that the rural 
Electrification Administration, which despite 
what anybody say.s to the contrary, rs a mat¬ 
ter of record, has always had mere money 
appropriated for it than it could spend be¬ 
cause of shortage of copper end other neces¬ 
sary equipment, had bec-i rxetavagant and 
unwise In Its management, and It siid so In 
very plain language And that is not all of 
the story That this bureau Is in for a very 
thorough investigation of its personi' ’ and 
of its management of Its afiahs is very c hvi- 
ous The nece*’3ary funds for the oonllrua- 
tlon of the REA program weic, however, op- 
proprlatod while strict accountahlllty lor the 
use of llif* money will be enforoed Vermont 
has always been fortunat'* with icspect to 
those administering REA within its borders. 
Not so in many areas 

I forgot to say, with resocct to soil conser¬ 
vation, that wc appropriated $150,000,000 for 
the pro^r.-nn. fiscal year 1948, with a maxi¬ 
mum limitation of $500 to any one partic¬ 
ipant 

And so I might go on, did time permit, to 
cover the subjects on which wo spent 70 
days in healings which were decidedly in¬ 
teresting if not always Instioctivc 

The Appropriations Committee is farmer 
minded while opposed to the cxploiLutxon 
and socialisation of the laimcr by the De¬ 
partment of Agilculturc, Its stooges, its co- 
clallstic aideis and abettors, whirh seeks to 
build itself up into the most pc^weiful octo¬ 
pus among all the burcars Txxe Depart¬ 
ment has “gone hog wild” in Its attempts to 
expand only to duplicate Its own efforts at 
the o:;ncnse of all the taxpayeis, more espe¬ 
cially the farmers whose servant, not whose 
master, It chould be 

If I had lime I could talk to you about the 
liberaliration of the civil-service lecis’atJcn, 
the action taken by the Congress providing 
for the voluntary cashing of terminal leave 
bonds which enables the men who need the 
money to get It now and save the Govern¬ 
ment $02,000,000 and over in annual Intcrcct. 

I could talk to you about a lot of things 
which we did. for we worked hard to carry 
out the wishes of the American people as 
expressed In the election of *40 We exam¬ 
ined every request for appropriation with 
cave, but savings which we cIlecLed v/oio 
made without Jeopaxdlzlng national cecurlvy. 
We tre ted rl! ’roues', ror money for re¬ 
search ..' 1 ' re ’1 )<•:. ’ yjQ wc.e exceed¬ 
ingly generous in cxir contribution made for 
the wclfaie of less fortunate countrieo Wo 
arc sending to all points of the globe special 
committees to explore all manner of things 
to determine for us wherein wo can save 
the people of the United Slates money and 
determine policies which shall be follov/cd 
In the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress 

Over the opposition of pazlor pinks and 
leftists and fellow travelers, action v;aa taken 
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Which resulted In the elimination of disloyal 
persons from the Government service by the 
thousands The extent to which this typo 
of person hud Infiltrated responsible official 
positions Is only realized when I tell you that 
over 1,000 civilians, as a result of the activi¬ 
ties of the Congress, were relCEscd from poal- 
tions of confidence in the Army, the Navy, 
and the Slate Departments. Wo intend to 
see to it that all those of questionable loy¬ 
alty are sought out and that they are pre¬ 
vented from occuplng positions in which 
they could be of harm to the security of the 
United States. 

Fellow travelers, parlor plnlcs, Communist 
sympathizers object to the efforts of anybody 
to ferret, out these people. They complain 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties and the methods It employs to locate the 
political tsrmitos. who, BUbvern'vely boring 
from within under cover of quasi respecta¬ 
bility, aio among the most dangerous groups 
to be found and dealt with for our ov/n pio- 
tectloii There are too many of them right 
hero in Vermont 

Today America has become the last great 
nation of the woild which puts her complete 
frilh in a philoscnhy cf fieedum, a philo.so- 
phy which recognl'^cs the inherent rights of 
every clt'’:cn—freedom of speech, fieeaom of 
rel’o-iOn, Ireedom of enterprise 

That philosophy In a century and a half 
made this country .the greatest nation on tho 
face cf the caith That philosophy made 
America strong enough to v/m the war. I 
prnnose to help to keep It strong 

piopcsals have been advanced under 
the false label of libe-aliGin, dosigncd to as¬ 
sure all the people xn this country ii h^gh 
Btendaid of living, rcgsrdlcss of wh.at tho In¬ 
dividual dors for himself, simmy by passing a 
lav/ All history thould prove to us that ru^h 
a guaxauty to iiidiVidU"ln v/ill ho paid for 
evcntu.ally in a vey piccious coin inclcrd— 
tho coin of ind'vidUdl human fxeedora. 
Liberty cannot be legislated 

CommuiihS s, parlor pinks, and fellow trav¬ 
elers arc alike in their devonnn to the 
pxopor.ition that the end justifies tho mc'ns. 
To a liberal, on the othci hmul. the means 
are es important rs tho end Neither can be 
desuiuctivo cf Individual fiocdom 

Tlxat is why liberals must hght communism 
and those endoised bv Comnnniibts an bii,lci- 
ly rs they fight fascjem, even though it mcriiB 
bring called icd baiter.s TlTt fight ir. mere 
d fficult becan.se liberals must always defend 
the vciy freedoms wh'ch Coix-imunists abuse 
to achieve thcir end, which Is the dc-struc- 
tion of ficcdoni. It ig more dlfllcult b..causo 
ccnccrvatlves in the past have too ficqncntly 
cried, "Comraunict” cimply to defeat liber.al 
and not aulhoilLarian p'opcoals, and conce- 
qucntly many people refuse to behove there 
1b really a wolf there this time There are 
wolves in sheep’s clothing in Vermont. You 
don’t believe it? Well, It is time you did 

M” Tom Clark, Attorney General of the 
United SLcates (a member of the administra¬ 
tion who takes his oath of office seriously), 
delivered a sreech befoie the Chicago Bar 
Aeocciation. Ho declared* 

“One of the greevect dangers, In my opin¬ 
ion, to civil liberties of our fellow citizens, 
and one which should bo taken literally by 
all tho members of our profession. Is tho 
methed of communism to shackle democracy 
by Indirection.” 

Declaring that “no cne but a complete 
ciackpot can be deluded bv what we see 
going on today.” Mr Clark sa.d 

“We know that tbei*e is a national and 
International conspiracy to divide our peo¬ 
ple, to discredit our Institutions, and to 
bring about diprespect for our Government, 

“Why thould we blind oui selves to ob¬ 
vious facts?” 

A lot of leftists do not like me because Z 
am opposed to all the hare-brained theories 
once buned with Athous and Rome and other 
ancient ropubiics, undertaken to be resur¬ 
rected agam and foicted upon us nu^ . Tho 
men who founded this Republic would have 
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none of theew tbeorlet which even as of their 
time were ao long dead as to preclude resur¬ 
rection. 

Vermonters who have a drop of the real 
blood of their Green Mountain ancestors 
flowing through their veins are not fooled 
by the new clothes in which the corpses of 
dead civilizations march out as substitutes 
for the principles on which this Union of 
the States has grown into the mightiest 
Nation the world has ever known. 

I prefer to have history record me as one 
who recognized the dangers and respected 
the lessons history teaches than to be writ¬ 
ten down as one so unwise as to respond to 
pressure groups whose sole aim is selfish but 
destructive, no matter how good their mis¬ 
informed intentions may he. Hell is paved 
with good intentions, and the history and 
story of government from Its beginning 
proves how wrong these people ure. 

I Will not tolerate as a private citizen, 
much less os your Representative, the at¬ 
tempts now being made by quasi Socialists. 
Ameilc".n Communlstjj, fellow-travelers, par¬ 
lor-pinks living off what their fathers left 
thorn by reason of the opportunity the good 
old United States afforded them—I will not 
tolerate their attempts to wreck the greatest 
governmental cxpeiimeni hi all history at¬ 
tacked subversively, by throwing the dead 
cats of buried philosophies of government 
Into the machinery which has made possi¬ 
ble all you enjoy. 

If that be treason, make the most of It. 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

or LOin&IANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday December 2, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, since 
1924 the development of the St. Lawrence 
River for navigation and power has been 
a public issue. In one form or another, 
it has been before Congress on several 
occasions and each time has failed of 
approval. Perhaps there ha.s never been 
a more controversial public-works proj¬ 
ect in the history of our Nation. 

It is difficult, therefore, to talk of It 
without repetition after nearly a quarter 
century of controversy, since most of the 
l.ssues involved have been so thoroughly 
and exhaustively debated in years gone 
by. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the opening 
statements contained in an article in op¬ 
position to the construction of the pro¬ 
posed St Lawrence waterway, contrib¬ 
uted to the November issue of the Na¬ 
tion’s Agriculture, official publication of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
by Hon John H. Overton, senior United 
States Senator from Louisiana, and 
which article I have requested be printed 
In full in the Appendix to the Record 
followmg these remarks. 

As a member of the former Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, now the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, I have been greatly inter¬ 
ested In the proposal for the building of 
the St. Lawrence waterway, and in order 
to be fully informed. I have read much 
about the project, have followed the 
committee hearings, and have made 
every effort to obtain all Information 


possible with respect to the proposed 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in this project 
has not been only because of the magni¬ 
tude of the proposal, but also as to how 
such a gigantic project would affect the 
economy of the whole Nation, and espe¬ 
cially the balance of the waterway and 
transportation system of the United 
States, my district and State. I was 
particularly interested in this project as 
I represent the city of Lake Charles, La . 
which has the second port In Louisiana, 
handling during the past year more than 
10.000.000 tons of cargo. I think the 
discussion of the subject by Senator 
Overton Is most illuminating, and the 
facts and arguments presented in oppo¬ 
sition to the proposal are pertinent and 
sound. 

I am particularly Impressed with what 
Senator Overton has to say about the 
111 effects that the development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway might have on 
our Ameriesn merchant marine. 

Prior to World War I, it was our policy 
to let the ships of other nations carry 
our foreign commerce on the theory that 
they could do it more cheaply than wc 
could do it ourselves. But when hostili¬ 
ties began, England and other countries 
upon which we depended commandeered 
their merchant vessels for war purposes, 
leavmg us stranded high and dry. and 
sinking a crippling blow at our ocean 
commerce 

Commodities for export piled up on 
the docks, in elevators, and in ware¬ 
houses Agricultural producers wore hit 
harder than any other group. For ex¬ 
ample, the cost of shipping cotton from 
GeJveston to Liverpool rose from $2 50 to 
$50 per bale. The cost of carrying other 
commodities rose in the same proportion. 

Under the stress of absolute necessity 
we then proceeded to build our own mer¬ 
chant marme, which under wartime con¬ 
ditions cost U-s about $3,000,000 000, or 
several times as much as it would have 
cost under normal conditions. It has 
been estimated by competent authori¬ 
ties that the losses sustained by agricul¬ 
ture alone because of the lack of ship¬ 
ping facilities during the early years of 
World War I would have built the kind 
ol merchant marine we then needed :>o 
desperately. We do not want a repetition 
of such an experience. An adequate 
American merchant marine is indiepen- 
sablc both in peace and in war. Anything 
that would injure our merchant maiine 
should be shunned as being contrary to 
the national Interest 

Senator Overton's article is as follows: 
[From the Nation’s Agriculture of November 
19471 

St. Lawkencb Watebwat?—No, Sats Senator 
JoifN H Overton, op Louisiana 

Since 1924 the development of the St Law¬ 
rence River for navigation and power htis 
been a public issue In one form or another 
it has been before Congress on several occa¬ 
sions, and each time has failed of approval 
Perhaps there has never been a more contro¬ 
versial public works project In the history 
of our Nation It is difficult, therefore, to 
write of It without repetition after nearly a 
quarter century of controversy, since most of 
the Issues Involved have been so thoroughly 
and exhaustively debated In years gone by. 

The St. Lawrence waterway has been pre¬ 
sented now to the Congress In a new wrapper, 


decorated with a gaudy tinsel calculated to 
resolve opposition and foist this gigantic 
and, from an economic standpoint, highly 
dubious project upon a gullible public. This 
lure and enticement is in the form of a so- 
called “self-liquidating” provision which 
would impose a toll upon every ton of traffic 
moving through the waterway. 

SERIOUS THREAT 

The toll system can, by Its very nature, not 
only defeat the proclaimed desires of the 
proponents of the St Lawrence seaway, but 
It can eventually nullify all of the benefits 
which have accrued to the Nation through 
the development of Its rivers and harbors lor 
cheap transportation. The advocates ol tills 
propo'?al. I am sure to a large extent unwit¬ 
tingly, are playing into the hands of the 
bitterest enemies of waterway development. 

For many years those who have been op- 
pcs-'d to the development of our rivers and 
harbors for navigation have asked for legis¬ 
lation winch would levy tolls on water 
commerce 

1 could never subscribe to their views be¬ 
cause 1 believe that tbe great rivers of our 
country eliould be open to all on equal terms 
They are a natural and national resou’co 
which, to my mmd. should be fully developed 
and UFcd for the benefit of the people To 
levy tolls for their use would luu'.elv nullify 
their benefit to a huge portion of our popu¬ 
lation. 

TOU. IMFOsmON 

Once the St Lewrenre Is authorized for 
development on a toll bonis the proponents 
of toll imposition on all our waterways will 
have their ’’foot in the door ” In my esti¬ 
mation, the Congrets will be almost imme¬ 
diately eninillod with bills calling foi placing 
of tolls on the OMo River, the K.'mav.’ha 
River the upper Minsi'^^ippl River, the Illi¬ 
nois River, the Mlssouii liiver, the lower Mis- 
bii:,ippl River, and all other Bticam«5 in our 
great Inland waterway system. Should these 
eiforts be successful, thcce who advocate the 
St Lawrence because of their b-^lief that It 
will mean cheap transportation tor the farm¬ 
ers of the great Midwest will, by their sup¬ 
port of the toll feature on the St Lawrence, 
ha',c defeated their own purpose Placing of 
tolls on the MlcsiPtippl River water¬ 

ways will Immediately destiny the fieight- 
rate system In much of the gieat Midwest, 
for a measurable Incrcpse In the cost of water 
tranrpoitation shows an Immediate effect on 
the volume of gtjods moved 

ECONOMY OF MOVEMENT 

Economy of movement is piobably the 
principal factor In water traffic, since it can 
seldom compete cither in convenience or in 
rapidity of movement. When the differeme 
In cost of Bhxpmcnt by water and other 
means of transportation becomes negligible, 
then shippers, as a general rule, prefer the 
other means of irancportation. because It la 
quicker and more convenient Toils will 
therefore quickly take much tonnage off of 
our rivers and eventually dry up river traffic. 
When our waterv/ays are no longer competi¬ 
tive. then we will see rates by other forms 
of trfinspoitrtlon skyrocket 

It follows that the same farmer who might 
be helped by the bt Lav/i cncc Keaw.-y on the 
one hand can be dc'^troyed on the other be¬ 
cause of the toll feature It will be irony at 
Its worst. 

The addition of the toll cost to the ordi¬ 
nary cost of operating a ship will, at leaot, 
absorb that much of the alleged saving to 
the shipper The more narrow the mar >,.n 
of cost between shipment via the w'+ervuy 
and the cost via other moans, the ea'..cr lor 
other forms of transpoitatjon to compete 
with the waterway It would, therefore, he 
altogether probable thjit much traffic which 
would use the waterway without the toll will, 
with the imposition of this additional cost, 
find the St Lawrence no cheaper than other 
available forms of transportation. There has 
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always been serious doubt as to the economic 
justification of the waterway, even without 
the toll provision. 

The St. Lawrence seaway has never been 
the object of a regular, thoroughgoing engi¬ 
neering and economic study, such as the 
Congress requires on all waterway projects, 
the claims of the proponents that such a 
study has been made to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. 

The established method provides for the 
dliecLion by the Congress of a preliminary 
ciiaminatioD and survey of the project by the 
Army enginoeis If the report Is favorable, 
a complete survey and examination is under¬ 
taken, first by a District Engineer, then by a 
Division Engineer who reports his conclu¬ 
sions to the Chief of Engineers. 

The Chief of Engineers first sends the re¬ 
port to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, which then conducts a hearing on 
the project. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
boiR then submits Its report to the Chief 
of Engineers who. in turn, also studies the 
entire case and drafts a report which is sub¬ 
mitted to the governor or governors of the 
St^te or States Involved for comment. The 
Chief of Engineers then submits the entire 
report to the Congress. 

If the examination and survey has been 
favorable, the proper committee in the Sen¬ 
ate or House calls a public hearing These 
hearings are exhaustive and frequently ex¬ 
tend over a considerable period of lime If 
the congressional committee then decides 
thit the project is merltorlo"! . 
authorization legislation is : . ei. I 

project then bears the scrutiny of the entire 
Congress and, if passed, must go to the Presi¬ 
dent for B.gnature, as does all other Icglsla- 
tlcn 

I Insist that the St. Lawrence seaway is 
in no different category than any other 
waterway project in the country. 

1 am well aware of the argument which 
has been advanced by the proponents that 
the St Lawrence seaway is different and that 
it cannot and should not be considered as 
our other waterway projects because of its 
International aspects That argument col¬ 
lapses of its own weight. The St Lawrence, 
except for length. Is no different from the 
St Marys River, which connects Lake Su¬ 
perior and Lake Huron. It, too. is on the 
iriLernatlonal boundary. The Impioved proj¬ 
ect fails within both Canada and the United 
Slates The leeks, however, aic, as In the 
case of the project now under consideration, 
within the United States But the Improve¬ 
ments on the St Marys River were subjected 
to the came study end authorlzrtlon process 
as were the Improvements on the Ohio River, 
as It should have been. 

ENOlNEEaiNO RSPORT 

All the Army engineers have ever been 
asked for on the St Lawrence seaway Is to 
determine whether the project was feasible 
from an enrineerlng standpoint. They have 
never been consulted on the economics angle 
My pcBitlon Is that before the &t. Lawrence 
seaway proceeds any fuither, the Army engi¬ 
neers should be directed forthwith to make 
a legular examination and survey of the proj¬ 
ect. both englnecrlngly and economically, 
and determine In the regular way. In the 
established way. In the proper wry, if it Is 
econoirically justified. Such a study would 
once and for all icmove the question of eco¬ 
nomics from the picture 

A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Commituee last spring heard wit- 
nescc.-. testifying to the vital necessity of the 
waterv/ay for the future defense of the United 
Steles 

From this testimony I could not but be 
Impressed with the fact that there was one 
aspect of our national defense which would 
be very seriously crippled if and when the 
St Lnv/rence seaway becomes a reality, name¬ 
ly, our merchant marine. The future of 


American shipping may well be dealt a crip¬ 
pling, If not fatal, blow by construction of 
the St. Lawrence channel. 

Years ago the principal ship operators in 
the country were asked for their views. All 
except 1 of the 32 operators who responded 
to the inquiry opposed the seaway and stated 
that in the event the seaway is constructed 
they would not be able to extend operations 
to the Great Lakes area. 

Since the channel v/ould be only 27 feet, 
ships drawing more than 24 feet could not 
use it American ships, practically all of 
which have been constructed to much greater 
drafts, could not operate economically on 
the route, but many foreign ships could. 

The fit Lawrence would open our shipping 
to the tramp steamers of the world, taking 
from American bottoms American goods 
which should be transported on Amerlcau- 
flag ships For many, many years our Gov¬ 
ernment has subsidized our merchant marine 
to mal:e it competitive with the fleets of 
oiher nations, who build ships and man them 
for a fraction of the cest which a United 
States operator must pay Even then an in¬ 
adequate merchant marine always has been 
a source of anxiety to our military leaders 
when they were faced with the problem of 
defending oui country. 

Certainly the American seamen who trans¬ 
ported fighting men to fronts which covered 
the globe, and then made it possible for them 
to stick there by the constant flow of ammu¬ 
nition, food, clothing, equipment, played an 
c'rtrcmcly vital role In the victory. Without 
our merchant marine vie would never have 
been able to have maintained ourselves in 
the dark days of 1942 and 1943. 

I think it would be Just as unwise for us 
now to scrap our merchant marine ns It 
would be to say that in these days of rockets 
and atom bombs, the tank no longer is a 
practical means of warfaie, and we will 
therefoi e abandon our armored forces That 
would be nonsensical and yet the proponents 
of the St Lawrence seaway aie asking us to 
do to the American merchant marine what 
they would not dare propose for cur tank 
and air forces—cripple and destroy it, 

OBJECTIONS 

Among the objections offered by the ship- 
line operators was that the seaway would be 
in use only 7 months per year, since ice con¬ 
ditions would pi event operations during five 
winter months They explained that port 
facilities and offices would have to be main¬ 
tained the year ai ound, even though cargoes 
could be handled only 7 months At the 
same time, they said, similar facilities would 
have to bo continued at Atlantic ports to 
pi ovlac for traffic during the time the seaway 
was inoperable. 

One operator pointed out that Chicago is 
only 1,500 miles from the ocean via the Mis- 
sisclppl River system to New Orleans, while 
the route through the Great Lukes and the 
St Lawrence to the ocean would be in excess 
of 2,200 miles He expressed the opinion that 
current freight rates. Including the cost of 
transfer from ship to barge at New Oilcans, 
are cheaper than the ship rate would be from 
Chicago to the Atlantic by way of tbe St. 
Lawrence, since the reduced draft and high 
Insurance rates caused by the rocky canal 
channels and 16 locks through the St Law¬ 
rence would, along with the distance in¬ 
volved, offset any other considerations 

Now wo come to an extremely Important 
question. What assurance docs the United 
States now have that if it enters Into this 
agreement and proceeds to construct Us por¬ 
tion of the project, Canada will do likewise, 
and the St Lawrence seaway will at any 
time In the foreseeable future become a 
reality? 1 raise this question because it is 
one we must face. The British Empire has 
never in its long history faced such an eco¬ 
nomic crisis as that with which It is now 
confronted Can Canada—and will It—dis¬ 
charge its financial responsibility within the 


Empire and build Its portion of the St. 
Lav/rence seaway? I do not propose to know 
the answer, but It is an answer which should 
be had before this project should be con¬ 
sidered further by the Congress. 


Liquor Imports 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2. 1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, while we see campaigns to save 
grains by not feeding livestock we wit¬ 
ness the use of grains by other countries 
for liquor. Yes, even when our own 
breweries and distilleries are asked to 
close shop. 

The following oflQcIal letter Indicates 
the amount of linuor and beer sent by 
England and Holland to the United 
States In 1946: 

United States Taeiff Commission, 

October 2. 1947. 

Hon Reid P. MurmAY, 

Member of Congress, 

OgdeuRburg, Wis 

Dear Mr Murray We have your letter of 
September 24 in which you ask for Inlorma- 
tlon concerning importation of distilled spir¬ 
its from the United Kingdom and beer from 
Holland 

In the calendar year 1946 Imports of 
whisky and gin from the United Kingdom to¬ 
taled 4,373,000 proof gallons Using a rough 
conversion equivalent of 4 Vi pi oof gallons 
of spirits per bushel of grain, this leprcseiitcd 
a total equivalent of gialn of about 970,000 
bushels In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1917, the total imports of wh'sky and gm 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 
5,213,000 pi oof gallons. rcpicsentiUg an 
equivalent of 1,158,000 bushels of gram. 

In the calendar year 194G imports cf malt 
liGUor from the Netherlands amounted to 
300,000 gallons Using a rough equivalent of 
1 bariel of 01 gallciic of boer rcpicscntirg 1 
bushel of grain, this Importation was equiva¬ 
lent to about 10,000 bushels of grain In tbe 
fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1947, Imports of 
malt liquor from the Netherland.s amounted 
to 477,000 gallons, representing a gialn 
equivalent of 15 000 bushels 

If we can supply further infoimatlon, we 
shall be happy to do so. 

Sinceiely yours, 

Oscar B Ryder, 

Chav man. 

The Library of Conoress, 
Legislative REFEr.i.Ncc Service, 

Waahingion, D. C. 

PRODUCTION OP BEER AND SCOTCH WHISKY IN 
CRE/'T BRITAIN 

During the year ending March 31, 1939, 
a normal prew^ar production year, there were 
24,674,092 bulk barrels of beer produced In 
Great Britain Proouction of beer in bulk 
barrels totaled 25,769,500 m the year ending 
July 31, 194G. and 24,623,605 bulk baircls m 
the year ending July 31, 1947,' 

Production flgurea for Scotch whl'-ky In 
Gicat Erit'iin are available In rounded 
numbers Nineteen hundred and thirty- 
eight to nineteen hundred and thirty-nine 
was consideied a nonnal prewar production 
year, and in that year 29,100,000 proof gal¬ 
lons of Scotch whisky were produced. In 


*An English barrel is equivalent to 1.394 
American barrels. 
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1944-45. production was about 10,000,000; 
and In 1045-46 it was about 13.000,000 proof 
gallons. Production for 1947-48 is eatimatedl 
at about 16,000,000 to 17.000,000 proof gal¬ 
lons from grain allocations to the industry.* 

According to the Department of Commerce 
there is no Scotch whisky produced in Hol¬ 
land. and there have been no figures on beer 
production since the late lOSO’s. 

Soxzrce’ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. 


Foreign-Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as we approach the problem of 
foreign aid it is of interest to note the 
comments of veteran commentators like 
George E. Ready, such as the following 
given this morning over Station WOL 
in Washington. The evaluation of legis¬ 
lative action herein made is not neces¬ 
sarily my own but it provokes consid¬ 
erable thought as we come to consider 
the momentous questions involved. 

The admlnlstratlou's $597,000,000 stopgap 
bill for aiding Europe, has cleared its first 
hurdle in championship form. It passed the 
Senate, by the overwhelming majority of 83 
to 6 votes—a margin which leaves no doubt 
as to the support behind the measure 

However, the bill will now face a far stiffer 
test. It must go before the House, which 
seems determined to give it less sympathetic 
treatment. In fact, the House Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Committee has already voted to cut the 
measure by a good big chunk 

The Senate legislation would grant alt of 
the $597,000,000 to France, Italy, and Austria 
The House committee limited the authoriza¬ 
tion for these three nations to $630,000,000. 
However, it provided an additional $60,000,- 
000 for China, 

The House Republican leadership has de¬ 
cided against any attempt to bind their fol¬ 
lowers on a vote So the debate will be a 
free-for-all in which anything can happen 
There are even some prospects that the fig¬ 
ure will be Increased. 

It is, of course, a virtual certainty that 
the House will pass some kind of a foreign- 
aid bill. The real question is Just what it 
will contain and what the final outcome will 
be after the House and Senate compromise 
their inevitable differences 

It is generally believed that some figure 
halfway between the Senate amount and 
the House amount will ultimately prevail. 
That is the usual outcome of paliamentary 
procediure It is unlikely that either Cham¬ 
ber will agree to the legislation written by the 
other. 

When this session began most observers 
thought it would afford them a clue to the 
destiny of the Marshall plan. They reasoned 
that votes on the stopgap bill would bear 
some resemblance to the votes on the long- 
range program. 

Already it is apparent that they will be 
disillusioned if they follow this reasoning 
through. The stopgap bill will afford no 

*The British gallon as a measure for dis¬ 
tilled spirits is larger than the American 
gallon and the proof standard is different, so 
it is necessary to multiply the British gallon 
1.368 to convert it to an American gallon. 


yardstick whatever for evaluating the sup- 
pwt of future legislation. Even though it 
passes the Marshall plan may fail. 

This is obvious from conversations with 
many of the men who will support the 
interim-aid bill. A large percentage of them 
say they will reverse themselves in voting on 
the Marshall plan. Their attitude reflects 
many considerations. 

First of all. they are unwilling to permit 
America to lose face in foreign affairs by re¬ 
jecting the Presldenfs program. The present 
session, they point out. was called specifically 
to consider foreign aid. and they believe steps 
should be taken in that direction. 

Secondly, many of them can comprehend 
the stopgap measure but are staggered by the 
sheer size of the Marshall plan They do not 
think America can stand the draining away 
of $20,000,000,000 worth of Its resources, even 
over a 4-year period. 

Finally, there are some who believe that it 
Europe can get through this winter. It is 
saved. They think that the interim program 
can accomplish the immediate job After 
that, they argue. Europe should be able to 
get along by Itself 

It Is still probable that something in the 
form of the Marshall plan will be approved 
next spring But it is likely that it will bear 
little resemblance to the program advanced 
by our Secretary of State He may refuse to 
claim paternity for the child 

Opposition to the program has been 
mounting rapidly ever since the President 
hooked it up with price controls Whether 
this opposition can go far enough to tie up 
the plan with crippling amendments is some¬ 
thing that only the future can tell. 


The Irrigator Looks at Erosion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF AHIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. December 4, 1947 

Mr. McFarland. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an address entitled “The 
Irrigator Looks at Erosion,” delivered by 
Hon, William E. Wame, Asistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, before the National 
Reclamation Association, at Phoenix, 
Ariz, on October 29, 1947. The addres.s 
points up a problem of great concern to 
the West, where soil erosion is a menace 
to the future of successful irrigation. I 
am glad to see the Department of the 
Interior dealing actively with this 
problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

The IrrigatlonlBts of today who face reser¬ 
voirs clogged with silt have much In com¬ 
mon with oldtime California farmers who 
raised Justifiable howls over the hydraulic 
mining debris that Inundated their land. 
For whether the debris comes from hydraulic 
mining or from eroded land, the result Is 
devastating. To get a better perspective on 
this modern problem of sUt, which Is more 
common and less easy to cure, let us look 
back at what happened In the Central Val¬ 
ley of California during the heyday of hy¬ 
draulic mining. 

The men who answered the gold call of 
California In 1848 swarmed over the Sierra 
Nevaulas Into the Inviting valleys. Here they 
found soil ripe for plowing and mountain 
stream beds rich with gold. The new popu¬ 


lation grew quickly as the products of soil 
and stream became famous. Competition 
for the best land and the best placers kept 
steady pace. 

It was soon apparent when local rich de¬ 
posits were overrun that they needed faster 
and more efficient methods of mining. Bo 
the engineer suggested a way for rapid ex¬ 
traction of small amounts of gold from sand 
and gravel. He made u^e of hydraulic min¬ 
ing techniques, directing streams of water 
under a head of several hundred feet against 
deep unconsolidated beds of ores The wa¬ 
ter-borne gravels and sands were easily run 
over sluices where pockets of mercury picl;ed 
out the gold This was a bonanza for the 
miner but a tragedy to the farmer 

The miner In his zeal for gold forgot that 
the clay material would clog the river chan¬ 
nels "Sllckens”, as this clay debris was 
called, lodged In the valley or found its way 
to the tidal waters of San Francisco Bay. 

Then came the floods Sands and gravels 
borne by spring freshets moved toward the 
lowlands. The debris Increased in volume 
at such a rate In the lower reaches of tributa¬ 
ries of the Sacramento River that the valley 
farmers were greatly alarmed 

The heavy material was deposited in the 
lower mountain valleys and debouched upon 
the plain; the streams were overloaded, the 
river bed rose, and lands formerly protected 
by natural or man-made levees were in 
great danger The volumes of sands and 
gravels excavated were almost beyond com¬ 
prehension Between 3849 and 1909, hy¬ 
draulic mining In the Upper Feather, Yuba, 
Bear, and American Riveis amounted to more 
than a billion cubic yards. This debris 
moved by hydraulic mining operations in 
the Sierra was nearly eight times as great 
as the volume moved In constructing the 
Panrma Canal 

As the debris from the mines was allowed 
to go whcie it might, it lodged in the nar¬ 
row canyons, sometimes filling them to a 
depth of 20 to 60 feet Each whaler’s freshet 
swept larger masses of debris down Into the 
valley and caused overflows during the 
spring In many localities, thousands of 
acres of orchards and farming lands were 
almost entirely covered by silt and debris 

Now the farmers took this Just so long and 
then they started couit actions against the 
miners. The plaintiff’s c^so was based on 
the buiial of farming lands by debris, ob¬ 
struction to navigation, and raising of flood 
levels 

The valley farmers had no trouble prov¬ 
ing that hydraulic mining was directly re¬ 
sponsible for their troubles. The faimers 
won their battle with court injunctions re¬ 
straining the miners from allowing tralhngs 
to be dumped into the stioams. Since the 
miners had to bear the expense of restrain¬ 
ing woiks, many of the smaller hydraulic 
mines were forced to close down. 

Today the western farmer is again faced 
with a similar debris problem. The d’ffl- 
culty is not so obvious, the cure not so ra'-y, 
tlie Importance much more subtle Reser¬ 
voirs on which the future of irrigated faim¬ 
ing relies are filling with debris at an alarm¬ 
ing rate. Sedimentation of river valleys has 
in many places resulted in damage even fiom 
small and moderate floods Erosion of the 
watersheds is depleting the productivity of 
the land and is directly affecting the flood 
problem in the irrigated valleys Since the 
intensified use of the western range, the proc¬ 
ess of erosion has been gradual but relent¬ 
less The present widespread erosion of west¬ 
ern watersheds first beceme noticeable in the 
eighties and more marked In the first decade 
of this century. 

Because these changes began during the 
early days of our grandfathers and In the 
boyhood of our fathers wc cannot clearly re¬ 
alize how radical the transition has been. 
In certain areas there has been a change from 
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lush grass to sparse and meager range; trom 
meadows and marshes to barren gullies and 
arroyos. 

Movement of this eroded soli from the 
whole western range would make the debris 
of hydraulic mining look like a molehill. The 
process Is slower, but the result Is the same. 
The areas affected are larger and the causes 
and cures harder to resolve. But this 
analogy we are drawing between the debris 
problem and the gold-rush days and the ero¬ 
sion problem of the present-day irrigation 
farmer Is not so far-fetched as it may seem. 
The major difference lies In this fact: In the 
case of the bydraullc-minlng problem, the 
persons or activities ca\i8lng the trouble were 
obvious: in the case of the widespread soil 
erosion which Is affecting our reservoirs and 
certain Irrigation developments, the causes 
are not so clearly evident and the activities 
responsible are much more dllQcult to name. 
Let me review these points. 

It Is clear that the depletion of vegetation 
which holds the soil will leave the surface 
vulnerable to washing by rain. The most 
casual observers note that large areas in the 
West are now undergoing rapid erosion. 
It is also clear that erosion is a natural 
process In some areas, the rate has changed 
little since the advent of the plow, the ax, 
and the cow It Is generally recognized that 
many areas which once had soil-holding 
grasses now are depleted and gullied. They 
are a blot on the landscape 

Range lands over wide areas are not so 
productive as they used to be Ground 
water and wells have been affected In many 
places by gullying A gradual transition 
over wide areas from palatable grasses to less 
palatable herbs and weeds has been recorded 
The density of grass has been reduced as 
well 

The erosion problem, of course, is not a 
new one Engineers have been wrestling 
with it for many years They have devised 
the construction of desllting works such as 
those at the head of tho All-American Canal 
All large reservoirs now have a certain 
amount of'dead storage capacity to provide 
a backlog of years during which sediment 
can accumulate behind the dam without 
drawing on the usable capacity allocated 
to irrigation, flood control and power. The 
day will come—on many reservoirs it Is 
here now—when sediment will progressively 
and actively deprive water users of much 
needed storage capacity New dams to pro¬ 
vide additional and replacement storage are 
of course under study, and In some instances 
under construction In the West 

But building new dams will give only 
temporary relief New dams. Increasingly 
costly, will never solve the long-range prob¬ 
lem of sedimentation This kind of relief 
may get us by the present generation and 
perhaps well into the next, but there is a 
limit to the number of reservoir sites And 
what then’ On certain watersheds It is pos¬ 
sible that construction of dams on all avail¬ 
able, economical, and feasible sites will be 
completed within a few decades. The United 
Stales Government cannot be satlsfled with 
such short-sighted planning The Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, In drawing up comprehensive 
plans for development of certain watersheds, 
should recognize these long-range problems 
and pursue a course accordingly I think 
this means that we must broaden our plan- 
ning to make It Include both channel aspects 
and also the watershed Itself, high up out 
of the stream. 

Let us take a look at the way soil erosion 
and changes in a watershed have affected 
Irrigation economy In the Southwest. I am 
referring to the Middle Bio Grande area In 
New Mexico. 

The Middle Rio Grando from Whlterock 
Canyon to Elephant Butte Dam Is a fertile 
valley admirably suited to Irrigation agri¬ 
culture. Although some of the v^jlley floor 
was naturally too marshy for farming, the 
larger percentage of the land was right for 


irrigating. A few decades ago, it was easy 
to obtain suflicient water supplies by the 
construction of relatively small diversion 
dams on the main river. 

Floods resulting from spring freshets were 
of some concern, drainage was necessary, and 
canals, headgates and diversion structures 
were needed. 

The Middle Rio Grande Conservancy Dis¬ 
trict, organized in 1029, offered a means of 
financing a program of flood control, drain¬ 
age, Irrigation works and reservoir construc¬ 
tion. Levees were built to keep the river 
in its channel. Drains were dug to reclaim 
swamp land and to provide adequate sub- 
drainage for irrigated land. 

It was hoped that the construction of El 
Vado Dam would provide stored water for 
the dry years. It was further hoped that 
the construction of levees would control 
floods, and that these measures would guar¬ 
antee permanent agriculture on a stable 
base. 

As the years passed, however, large 
volumes of sediment were carried by tribu¬ 
taries to the main channel The main river 
could not transport all of this material As 
a result, debris accumulated In the main 
channel and the bed of the river gradually 
rose In elevation This decreased the ca¬ 
pacity of the channel to transport flood- 
waters, and the middle valley faced a grad¬ 
ually increasing hazard from floods 

The present capacity of the leveed channel 
is sufficient to pass only the most modest 
flows Each year the spring rise from melt¬ 
ing snow brings a potential danger of broken 
levees and flood damage. 

The sediment load ol the stream further 
complicates this flood problem When the 
stream swells. Its swifter current picks up 
sediment from the river bed When the 
stream falls, the weaker current drops the 
sediment which forms bars and shoals The 
water then strikes these obstructions and 
rebounds from them forcibly against the 
banksand levees, undercutting them ThLs 
means that the irrigated lands are endan¬ 
gered by undercut levees just as certainly 
as they are endangered by overtopping of 
levees The community, unassisted, cannot 
be expected to flnance and organize any fxu:- 
ther protection of the banks and levees 

The rising bed of the river has had an¬ 
other serious effect on the economy of the 
irrigation farmers The outlets of drainage 
ditches are plugged by sediment, and result¬ 
ing Inefflciencv of drainage works has caused 
waterlogging of the land The increased 
costs of operation and decreased returns 
from Irrigated farms have contributed to a 
deterioration of the Irrigation structures as 
the farmers were caught In a flnancial 
squeeze Delinquency in taxes and In pay¬ 
ments on conservancy bonds naturally fol¬ 
lowed 

To remedy these evils, the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation have 
been working on plans for flood control and 
rehabilitation of the Irrigation in the Mid¬ 
dle Valley. They have reached recently an 
agreement on a mutually acceptable coordi¬ 
nated plan. 

Though the prominent aspects of the 
Middle Valley problem are those of flood 
control and rehabilitation of the Irrigation 
facilities, the problem. In essence, Is the 
basic one of sedimentation. The plans of 
both the Departments of War and Interior 
call for the construction of dams across the 
Bio Grande In Its upper reaches and across 
those tributaries which contribute the most 
Important portions of sediment. These 
plans would provide for flood and sediment 
control, irrigation, and future power de¬ 
velopment. 

The dams will bold sediment which would 
otherwise be deposited In the channel of the 
main river. In addition, the clear water re¬ 
leased from the dams will scour the chan¬ 
nel and, in this manner, the river bed will 
tend to degrade This action has been ob¬ 
served in the reachws of the rivers below 


Elephant Butte and Hoover (Boulder) Dams 
after the building of those structures. De¬ 
spite the Btudles by a number of agencies 
of the sedimentation problem In the Bio 
Grande, sufficient data are not available to 
make any more than the roughest guess as 
to the time required for the lowering of the 
river bed The estimates of cost which will 
be required to maintain the channel and 
the bank-protection works during the course 
of channel stabilization are difficult to 
evaluate except in the most general way. 

The rates of sedimentation of these pro¬ 
posed reservoirs are of great Interest. Pres¬ 
ent estimates indicate that, without special 
erosion control measures, these proposed 
reservoirs will have a fully useful life of ap¬ 
proximately 60 years, the time required for 
sedimentation of the storage volume re¬ 
served for silt, and that thereafter their use¬ 
fulness will steadily diminish 

Another example Is found right here in 
Arizona on the Navajo Indian reservation. 
The Navajo Indians have lands and grazing 
rights totaling about 16,000,000 acres These 
lands are being used by 8,700 families and. 
of these families, fewer than 200 have enough 
sheep for family subsistence According to 
our studies, this requires a flock of at least 
250 Parts of the reservation are seriously 
overgrazed, and certainly the lands are Inade¬ 
quate to the demands of the Navajo people 

Let’s look at this pioblem from the irri¬ 
gator’s point of view ’The Navajo Reserva¬ 
tion comprises 14 percent of the watershed 
above Hoovei Dam It contributes about 
2yj percent of the water that flows into Lake 
Mead, which has been created by Hoover 
Dam, but this 21/^ percent of the water carries 
not less than 20 percent of the silt that Is 
being dumped by the Colorado River Into 
that all-important reservoii Tne average 
annual rate of erosion from a considerable 
portion of the reiservation is estimated be¬ 
tween 100 and 150 acre-feet of silt per 100 
square miles 

Through this common denominator of ero¬ 
sion and slltation, the Indian problem be¬ 
comes the irrigator’s problem in the far 
Southwest 

These problems are of major Importance, 
not only in the Rio Grande and Colorado 
Rivers which have been used os Illustrations, 
but in watersheds throughout the country 
None of us thinks of our occupation of these 
wonderful, beautiful western lands as being 
limited by flve centuries, much less 50 years, 
but If wo are driven out of the valleys and If 
we have no reservoirs, where will our chil¬ 
dren’s children live’ 

’The sedimentation problem of the middle 
Rio Grande, which Involves both the rising 
stream bed and the sedimentation of the res¬ 
ervoir created by Elephant Butte Dam, stems 
from the widespread erosion of watershed 
lands observed during the past hali century. 
There Is no need to argue concerning the 
degree to which various types of land use 
have contributed to this problem Erosion Is 
a fact and the problem of erosion is on the 
doorstep of the irrigation farmer 

Here In brief are the ways In which erosion 
affects the irrigation farmer. 

1. The deposition of sediment In storage 
reservoir robs him of storage capacity needed 
for irrigation. The Guernsey Reservoir on 
the North Platte lost 21 percent of Its ca¬ 
pacity in 12 years; Cucharas Reservoir In 
Colorado lost 36 percent In 26 years. 

2. Reservoir sedimentation Increases the 
amount of evaporation, relative to the 
amount of stored water. 

3. Gully erosion makes farm operations 
more costly, and with sheet erosion it clogs 
stream channels, thereby Increasing the dam¬ 
age to Irrigated farms and valleys resulting 
from floods. 

4. Erosion adds suspended silt to Irrigation 
water Where this suspended silt Is exces¬ 
sive, use of the water for Irrigation is im¬ 
paired. 
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6 . Sedimantatlon of stream Talleys often 
results in less efficient drainage of irrigated 
lands, as In the case of the clogged drains In 
the Rio Grande. 

When the fanners in Oallfomis found 
themselves menaced by the movement of 
mining debris, they brought legal action to 
restrain the miners from the continuation 
of hydraidic mining methods, except in cases 
where the debris could be controlled or 
stopped by a dam or other structure. The 
western irrigation farmer, even if he were 
to organiee in this manner, woiild not know 
exactly whom to enjoin to attack his problem 
today. 

Various goverxunental agencies are con¬ 
cerned with these problems. All agencies in 
the West dealing with land are involved. 
But more important, all persons utilizing the 
land are directly concerned. To a great ex¬ 
tent, solution of these problems must rest 
ultimately with those people affected—the 
irrigation farmer on the one hand and the 
users of the watershed on the other. 

Between these groups and even within the 
groups there are divergent points of view. 
Buch differences of opinion wilLresolve them¬ 
selves in the face of analyzed facts, and these 
facte are being collected by the research 
activities of the Government. 

Corrective measures, equal to the task, 
might temporarily reduce Income from graz¬ 
ing and certainly will require initial invest¬ 
ments of relatively large sums for conserva¬ 
tion works, both structural treatment and 
land management. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment. which is the largest landowner of the 
West. must. I think, provide and prosecute 
the plan for correction. The States, with 
their land holdings, must also concern them¬ 
selves with steps needed to protect their 
land resources, both public and private. The 
private landholder as well, if he be alive to hie 
own self-interest, will collaborate in effectu¬ 
ating needed land practices. The tide of 
erosion must be stemmed through the Joint 
effort of those agencies, both public and 
private, which are aware of the consequences 
of erosion and determined, In spite of the 
ravages already wrought, to conserve the land 
and the water resources of this Nation for 
their best use. 


An Editorial in the Washington Post Ap¬ 
peasing Communism and My Answer 
to the Editor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CAUrORMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, 
herewith I submit a copy of an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on December 1. which is critical of my 
bill (H. R. 4581) to define communism 
and to make the practice of communism 
a treasonable act in the United States. 

This editorial is, in my opinion, an un¬ 
justifiable appeasement of communism 
in the United States, which deserves 
nothing but condemnation. 

I have replied to the editor of the 
Washington Post and submit herewith 
the editorial and my letter to the editor: 
[From the Washington Post of December 1, 
19471 

COBIMIPHOBIA 

Hysteria now and then becomes so extrava¬ 
gant as to result In a revelation of its own 
absurdity. Congressman McDonough, of 
California, has supplied this saving reduc- 


tlo In respect of the commlphobla which 
now so permeates the atmosphere on Capitol 
Hill. He has Introduced a bill intended, in 
his own terms, “to define communism and 
to make the practice of communism a trea¬ 
sonable act in the United States *’ 

Mr. McDonough's pr(H>08al may well be 
considered but the ultimate in a series of 
circumventions aimed at the Constitution’s 
splendidly clear clause on treason—that 
“treason against the United States shall 
consist only In levying war against them or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be con¬ 
victed of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the some overt act. or 
on confession in open court" This is, of 
course, a narrow concept, born of the eight¬ 
eenth century experience with attempts by 
the British crown to suppress as treasonable 
all criticism or dissent. It makes convic¬ 
tion of treason extremely difficult and may 
even be said to go extravagantly far in risk¬ 
ing the security of the state to safeguard the 
security of the individual. Yet the Nation 
has survived this risk for more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half—and, indeed, has prospered 
from the taking of it. 

We have countenanced, however, a pro¬ 
gressive debasement of this safeguard. We 
have allowed men to be stigmatized as dis¬ 
loyal when they could not be convicted of 
treason and we have charged men with be¬ 
ing security risks when we lacked the evi¬ 
dence to call them traitors. Mr. Mc¬ 
Donough’s measure goes further What con¬ 
stitutes the practice of communism we do 
not profess to know; membership in the 
Communist Party, wo surmise, or adherence 
to the doctrines of Karl Marx. The offense, 
in any case, is a matter of political affilia¬ 
tion or belief—a very different thing from an 
overt act. What the Congressman proposes 
to do is to take one of the steps that the 
Communists would take, in the unlikely 
event of their accession to power in the 
United States, to deprive us of our liberty. 

CONGRESS OP THE UNITED STATES, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington. D C, December 2, 1947, 
Herbert Ex,liston, 

Editor, Washington Post. 

Washington, D C 

Dear Mr Bi.liston Referring to your edi¬ 
torial under the title “Commlphobla" in the 
Washington Post of Monday, December 1, 
1947, which you informed me was written 
by Mr Barth of your staff, criticizing my bill, 
H R. 4681, which is titled “To define com¬ 
munism and to make the practice of com¬ 
munism a treasonable act in the United 
States," hod Mr Barth telephoned me before 
writing an editorial with so much personal 
reference to me, he could have written an 
editorial containing much more accurate in¬ 
formation. 

He has completely missed the point, and 
1 am a little surprised that you would per¬ 
mit your editorial writers to be so promiscu¬ 
ous in their Interpretation and comments 
on Important legislation of this character. 

Mr. Barth (for the Washington Post) ad¬ 
mits in his editorial that there is a need 
for a clear definition of communism when 
he says, and I quote. "What constitutes the 
practice of communism we do not profess 
to know ” Does Mr Barth mean to imply 
that treason is too light a penalty to pay for 
the active practice of communism in the 
United States? Is this editorial an apology 
for communism? 

He opens his editorial by stating “Hysteria 
now and then becomes so extravagant as to 
result In a revelation of its own absurdity " 
I agree. Mr. Barth's editorial In my opinion 
la an hysterical attempt to appease commu¬ 
nism. On the contrary, my bill, H. R. 4681, 
is a logical approach to abolish communism 
in the United States and protect this Nation. 

It Is generally admitted that communism 
advocates the overthrow of—not the modi¬ 
fication of—democratic government estab¬ 


lished by the free will of the people and 
especially the overthrow of Christian consti¬ 
tutional democracy as we know it In the 
United States. Is It not therefore logical to 
assume that the active practice of commii- 
nism is treasonable and. therefore, unconsti¬ 
tutional? 

I have introduced H. R 4.'i8l for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a clear definition of 
communism that can be easily understood 
My bill does not deny the privilege of nor 
penalize anyone for believing in any "ism" 
he pleases In other words, there is no at¬ 
tempt to set up a policy of thought control 
No man can be penalized for his thoughts or 
beliefs in the United States. 

It is only when he puts his beliefs into 
active practice and thereby by precept and 
example conspires with and influences others 
to follow him in the active practice of com¬ 
munism that an overt act is committed 
This is a fine distinction between other types 
of legislation against communism, and I do 
not want it construed or misunderstood— 
H B 4581 condemns and penalizes only the 
active practice of and not the belief in com¬ 
munism or any other kind of ism. 

Americanism and communlam cannot mix. 
Christian democracy and communism are in¬ 
compatible Freedom and liberty as we know 
them cannot tolerate communism We must 
be vigilant and alert to the wiles and in¬ 
sidious Influences it is attempting to Inflict 
upon us. 

We want to expose Commtmlsts, reveal 
them as enemies of the United States and deal 
with them accordingly But first we must de¬ 
fine communism. Without a legal definition 
of that term our law enforcement agencies are 
helpless, In many cases, and oven the courts 
are at a loss to act with conviction. 

Recently the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Illinois was called upon to de¬ 
cide a cose in which the defendant was ac¬ 
cused of libeling the plaintiff through the 
use of the term “Communist" applied to the 
plaintiff in a syndicated column of political 
commentary written by the defendant A 
district court dismissed the suit on the 
ground that no cause for action had been 
established since the word “commimlsm" had 
no definite meaning 

The United States circuit court of appeals 
reversed the prior ruling, and ordered the 
case to trial, stating. 

"It Is libelous per so (of itself) to write of a 
man or corporation that they arc Conomu- 
ulsts or communistic sympathizers " 

It continued. 

"The label of Communist today in the 
minds of many average and respectable per¬ 
sons places the accused beyond the pale of 
respectability and makes him a symbol of 
public hatred, contrary to the statutes ” 

During the arguments before the court of 
appeals in this case, it was definitely estab¬ 
lished that the word "Communist" had no 
definite meaning, but that its appearance as 
a characterization in a newspaper political 
editorial is sufficient to destroy a person's 
presumably good reputation with the public. 

There is every facility and opportunity un¬ 
der our constitutional form of government 
in the Republic of the United States to bring 
about the most liberal policies in govern¬ 
ment, If we use them properly 

Communism is restrictive, limited, auto¬ 
cratic, and totalitarian. 

Democracy is elastic, adjustable, and sub¬ 
ject to the will and needs of the people. 

Let us use the freedoms and liberties we 
now possess in our constitutional demo¬ 
cratic form of government in the United 
States to preserve and protect those liberties 
and freedoms from the corruptive and de¬ 
structive Influences of communism. 

You agreed to publish my reply on your 
editorial page. I have therefore submitted , 
the facts. 

Very truly yours. 

Gordon L McDonough, 

Member of Congress, 
Fifteenth District, California, 
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Our Freedoms Are in Danger 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

or ZLUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a very timely and 
patriotic address which was given by 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, at a 
Constitution Day luncheon in Chicago, 
on September 17, 1947: 

In order to avoid repetition, I have looked 
up the talk I made last year and find that its 
piincipal theme was that our Constitution 
was entirely American made and in no way 
developed from the English and, In particu¬ 
lar, not from Magna Carta, the angels of the 
Freedom Train notwithstanding Today I 
will call attention to various continuing ef¬ 
forts to sap the Bill of Rights and destroy our 
liberties 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
says 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the light of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti¬ 
tion the Government for a redress of griev¬ 
ances " 

For reasons I do not know, freedom of 
speech was never extended to the stage 
There has always been censorship of the 
theater How inefBclcntly it works is shown 
by the fact that, in England, though Tories 
used their control of the theater vigorously, 
they were too stupid to censor George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, whose plays contributed so 
heavily to the socialization of England and 
to the overthrow of the aristocracy How 
viciously It can be administered we have 
recently learned, when the movies were 
forced to support communism; in particular, 
to put on that utterly false play Mission to 
Moscow. As you know, the well-censored 
New York stage is preponderantly anti- 
American. 

Except for the Jehovah’s Witnesses case, 
properly decided by the Supreme Court, free¬ 
dom of religion has not been tampered with. 
Not so freedom of speech 

No one has alleged that freedom of speech, 
as guaranteed in the first amendment, has 
been affected by speech over instruments 
No one has questioned the right to speak 
freely over the telephone or into the phono¬ 
graph. 

The Interference with freedom of speech 
over the air is not based upon the large 
audience reached. Indeed, at the time the 
first amendment was adopted, speaking trum¬ 
pets were in use and hulls were designed for 
their acoustical effects 

No; the Interference with freedom of speech 
over the air is based, as one might have ex¬ 
pected, on the doctrine of communism, ac¬ 
cepted in principle by Congress and admin¬ 
istered, as is communism, for the benefit of 
the single-party system 

When broadcasting became known, far- 
seeing, speculative, or scientifically minded 
men bought broadcasting instruments as 
centuries ago men bought printing presses 
or, perhaps a better precedent, os men settled 
on the public domain Some less far-sighted 
men bought out the first users. Others, ob¬ 
livious of the rights of the owners, infringed 
upon their wave lengths. Confusion resulted. 


The matter should have been left to the 
courts to construe under the common law. 
but Congress chose communism on the the¬ 
ory that the people who did buy transmitting 
Instruments and devoted their time and 
money to broadcasting had no right to the 
airways, and that those who did not devote 
a cent or a minute to broadcasting had all 
the rights, and that a commission of com¬ 
missars should administer them. 

It Is as though commissars should take 
and distribute the fanners* grain which, by 
the way, is also in the wind 
The Communist form of government has 
not prevented the limitation of program pro¬ 
duction to four chains, as compared with 
thousands of newspapers and scores of mag¬ 
azines As a matter of fact, time has shown 
that there are more wave lengths than there 
are organizations able to produce acceptable 
programs That political influence is feared 
by chains and stations alike is attested by 
the fact that there is no excess to which ad¬ 
ministration supporters may not go and do 
go, while chains and stations refuse to accept 
the most parliamentary of antladmlnlstra- 
tion speakers, even when they are sponsored 
and the time paid for. and that free time on 
the air must be given for administration po¬ 
litical speakers and withheld from antlad- 
mlnlstration political speeches. This is the 
pi ice wo pay for putting communism into our 
form of government and denying Ireedom of 
speech to the radio 

In 1943 Postmaster Walker saw a chance to 
extend the domination of the Government 
excesses to the pre^s by means of another 
bad law—the second-class postage law— 
which purports to give him a color of cen¬ 
sorship powers As his opening wedge ho 
withdrew this rate from the magazine Es¬ 
quire, saying that it was not "originated and 
published for the dissemination ot informa¬ 
tion of a public character or devoted to lit¬ 
erature. the sciences, arts, or some special 
industry” • * • and “not for the public 
welfare and public good " 

If this ruling had been allowed to stand, 
its scope would have been gradually extended 
until it became as bad and pernicious as the 
radio law 

Pieedom of the press refers to every kind 
of press—religious press, lay press, medical 
press, legal press, single issues, periodicals, 
dailies, and. as in the c.i6e of speech, it has 
been extended to all of the mechanical and 
commercial developments of the press 
It works out this way Extremely contro¬ 
versial and religious statements only find 
their way into the religious press and are 
only read by those who agree with them 
Medical and psychopathic stories revolting 
to laymen are only seen by doctors 
The indecencies of sex crimes are not car¬ 
ried in the paper; the facts that they occur 
are published as a necessary spur to officials 
Actual censorship is extended to books 
only in the reactionary State of Massachu¬ 
setts Book publishing and book reviewing is 
largely in the hands of Red sympathizers, 
but as this fact is being realized, it will be 
corrected. 

Legislative enactments and some court 
decisions against the freedom of the pi ess 
have occurred a number of times in the last 
25 years It is to be noticed that they were 
all aimed at the newspaper press 
I think it will hardly be challenged that 
the new'spapers as a whole are both more 
accurate and more self-controlled than the 
periodical press. Why, then, were they se¬ 
lected for attack? The answer would seem 
to be because they are more influential, hence 
the more feared 

The consequence of the adjudications In 
Illinois, in Wyoming, and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, with one bad 
exception, has been to define very clearly 


tbe meaning of freedom of the press. Wa 
are surprised then to find that men who 
claim to have devoted much study to the 
subject should say that freedom of the press 
has not been defined for 100 or more years 
It is strange to find that the Encyclopedia 
Brltannica and the chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago gathered together a large 
committee of well-known Reds; brought be¬ 
fore them some 60 secret so-called wit¬ 
nesses, asked them especially prepared ques¬ 
tions to elicit desired answers; allowed no 
cross-examination; and then brought out 
a lengthy book full of utter falsehoods for 
the purpose of Inducing Congress or the 
courts to introduce the radio and Walker 
second-class postage law to control the press. 

The object of the report is to set up some 
sort of professor supervision of newspapers. 
What about magazines? Books? The Bible? 
What about teaching in the colleges? There 
Is no guaranty of academic freedom in any 
constitution 

What about the Encyclopedia Brltannica? 
I have occasion to read it from time to time 
and am impressed that, although owned In 
America, it is still Britannic In its coloring 
of news This conspiracy Is linked with 
another one Professor Chaffee, of Harvard, 
one of the cabal, was a witness before the 
committee, which so far has suppressed the 
bill in Congress to restore to newspapers 
equality before the law 

A more subtle attack upon the freedom 
of the press is being attempted During the 
war and the cutting off of paper from Eu¬ 
rope. a large demand for war purposes and 
an unnecessary and unwise reduction of the 
Canadian supply caused a paper shortage in 
the United States In consequence Con¬ 
gress passed a law rationing paper and fix¬ 
ing the price thereof There was some, but 
not much, political manipulation in the ad¬ 
ministration of this law. 

With the close of the war, the demand 
for paper increased to a greater extent than 
did production and imports The resulting 
condition has permitted the use of a false¬ 
hood technique by calling the overdemand a 
paper shortage 

Subversive lufiuences have called for paper 
allocation Such allocation would put In 
the hands of the commissars powers similar 
to those exercised by the radio commissars. 
Paper would bo allocated to administration 
supporters and withheld from administra¬ 
tion opponents. 

The situation has been lemedled In part 
by an Increase in the price of paper from 
the newsprint mills and the conversion of 
other paper mills to the manulacture of 
newsprint at what are termed "black market 
pi ices'* which, in turn, are not so high that 
purchasers at those prices caimot make a 
profit on them. 

It is my guess that the final solution will 
come with another Increase In the price of 
paper which will bring the demand down 
to the supply. 

You see that efforts to introduce com¬ 
munism by evading the first amendment are 
continuous and Insidious, and clearly Indi¬ 
cate a conspiracy. 

The first amendment is not the only one 
under attack. The sixth amendment to the 
Constitution says' 

"In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be In¬ 
formed of the nature and cause of the ac¬ 
cusation. to be confronted with the wit¬ 
nesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.** 
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Congress evaded this provision by the 
statute of conspiracy, which provides that 
where the alleged conspirators live In differ¬ 
ent States the trial may be held In the State 
and district In which any of them live. 

The first dishonorable use of this statute 
with which I am familiar was used against 
the packers, who were haled Into districts 
supposedly hostile to them. As I recall, a 
conviction was obtained In Wisconsin, but 
there was an acquittal In Kansas. 

The most revolting abuse of the statute 
was In the so-called sedition case. Here, 
with the aid of a newspaper, entrapment was 
practiced upon certain opponents of the ad- 
mlnstratlon to bring them within the Juris¬ 
diction of Washington, where the bar and a 
large part of the population are under Oov- 
eimment domination 

The World War II mass-sedition case was 
begun In 1942 with a fanfare against ad¬ 
ministration critics Admittedly weak in¬ 
dictments were returned July 21, 1942, 
against 28 persons, who wore accused of 
writing and distributing materials intended 
to undermine the morale of the military 

New Indictments with further details of 
the alleged conspiracy were returned Jan¬ 
uary 4. 1943, against the 28, 5 others, and 
1 corporation. One count was dismissed 
March 6, 1943, by Federal District Judge 
Jesse C Adkins A third indictment nam¬ 
ing 30 persons was returned February 28, 
1944. It accused the 30 of conspiring with 
Nazi officials to unseat the United States 
Government 

The trial opened in April 1944, before Chief 
Justice Edward C Etcher, of the District of 
Columbia Federal Court, and droned on until 
the following November, when It ended In a 
mistrial because of Justice Elcher'a death 

In 1946 the case was handed to Justice 
Bolltha J Laws, who dismissed the case 
against the remaining 26 defendants Of the 
original 30, one had died and three were 
granted severances Many of these innocent 
defendants had been kept In Jail for years 
The dismissal was upheld by the United 
States court of appeal-s June 30. 1947, the 
majority opinion being written by Chief 
Justice D Lawrence Groncr July 31, 1947, 
the Justice Department failed to appeal to 
the Supreme Court and the case ended If 
Jury trial had not been compulsory, I fear 
that Judge Elcher would have held the de¬ 
fendants guilty 

The worst feature In this cate, as bad at 
the Nuremberg murders, was that a German 
diplomat, Baion von Siempel, was coerced 
to testify against the defendants by John 
Rogge under threat of Judicial murder 

The fact that this trial has completely 
broken down and has been withdrawn raises 
the suspicion that where convictions were ob¬ 
tained, they were unjustly obtained It 
would seem to be the inescapable duty of 
Congress to Investigate each of these con¬ 
victions 

The purpose of this persecution was to ob¬ 
tain conviction of penniless, somewhat crack¬ 
pot Individuals, without followers or friends, 
In order to make a precedent to coerce or 
terrify dissidents of greater Importance It 
would seem obvious that Impeachment of the 
guilty Attorneys General should be voted. 

The Constitution says’ ‘‘Congress has 
power * • • to provide for organizing, 

arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be em¬ 
ployed In the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States, respectively, the ap¬ 
pointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the dis¬ 
cipline prescribed by Congress " 

The militia consists of all able-bodied 
males. The Constitution is explicit. They 
are to be trained by the States, according to 
tho rules laid down by Congress, and their 
officers are to be appointed by the States. 
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In various wars, Congress has voted to fill the 
Army by conscription and the Supreme Court 
has upheld this power, discreetly refusing to 
write an opinion upholding Its decision. 

We now have a movement thoroughly or¬ 
ganized to take the militia away from the 
States and to turn them over to the Regular 
Army. 

Aside from the fact that the proposed law 
Is unconstitutional, there la the historical 
objection to a large standing Army going 
back to Cromwell's army, to James n*s 
“Lambs,** and to the British Army In Boston. 
There Is an additional objection from the 
changed attitude of the brass to civil power, 
with generals tellmg congressional commit¬ 
tees that they must not inquire into Army 
recommendations. There la the wholesale 
rush toward decorations, far transcending 
either souvenirs or awards for gallantry 

After the Civil War, the Spanlsh-Amerlcan 
War, the Philippine War, and the Mexican 
border campaign, campaign ribbons were Is¬ 
sued. These were taken as pleasant sou¬ 
venirs The Civil War was fought with only 
the Congressional Medal of Honor and that 
conferred by Congress itself 

In the First World War GHQ was surprised 
to find French corps and Army commanders 
under whom American divisions were serving 
giving our soldiers the Croix de Guerre and 
Legion of Honor 

More In self-defense to retain the affection 
of the troops than from policy, the Distin¬ 
guished Service Cross and the Distinguished 
Service Medal were created Not a great 
many of them were issued I received the 
latter and I believe I was not so much pleased 
In getting It as I would have been disap¬ 
pointed If I had been held less worthy than a 
number of other officers of my rank The re¬ 
ceiving ol foreign decorations Is an evil. 

When I was given a foreign decoration I 
first refused it, and only accepted It when the 
consul, who was entrusted to present It, said 
be would be greatly embarrassed If I did I 
don't wear it The receiving of foreign orders 
conferring knighthood is equal to bribes for 
divided loyalty 

Today an officer of any considerable rank Is 
covered with ribbons like the officers of an 
aristocratic country. 

When the conferring of the Medal of Hon- 
or was turned over to the Executive I do not 
know, but there has been created In the 
Army the following decorations for the brass 

Medal of Honor, Distinguished Service 
Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Legion 
of Merit, Silver Star, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, and In the Navy, Medal of Honor, Navy 
Cross. DLstlngulshed Service Modal, Legion 
of Merit, Silver Star Medal, Distinguished 
Plying Cross, and a total of 46 other medals 
and budges, and. In addition, decorations for 
Individual battles. Now the President is em- 
powered to Issue orders to foreigners and 
civilians raising them above the status of 
American citizenship 

The Constitution says: 

“No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States. And no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state “ 

This provision is flagrantly violated In 
spirit by our present hierarchy of decora¬ 
tions 

The time has come again where we must 
fear for our liberties from an oversized aris¬ 
tocratic army. 

So you see our freedoms are threatened by 
the Federal Radio Commission, the Post¬ 
master. a group of crackpot professors, some 
Members of Congress, the Department of 
Justice, and the Army. 

You will do well to be on guard to save 
your liberties. 


Use of Section 32 Funds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, D€ce7nber 2, 1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, section 32 funds are obtained 
by setting aside 30 percent of the customs 
receipts The funds are supposed to be 
used to dispose of agiicultural surpluses. 
Over the years, the tendency has been 
to Invite more imports of livestock and 
livestock products, and then use the 30 
percent of the customs receipts for dis¬ 
posing of soil-depleting crops and follow 
up with long and many speeches about 
soil conservation. The old formula is 
evidently still in operation Eggs are 
the only livestock product purchased up 
to October 1. Wool imports have ac¬ 
counted for a large percentage of the 
section 32 funds As more and more 
livestock and livestock products are in¬ 
vited as imports, the more funds will 
be available to subsidize soil-depleting 
crops. 

The following is the report on the 
allocation up to October 1,1947: 

October 2, 1947, 

Hon, Reid P Murray, 

Hoxiste of Representatives 
Dear Mr Murray • As requested in your let¬ 
ter of September 19, there Is furnislied au at¬ 
tached list of section 32 (Exportation and 
Domestic Consumption of Agricultural Com¬ 
modities) programs, approved from July 1 
through September 30, 1947 
The section 32 programs are approved in 
advance of anticipated needs and the dollar 
amount set forth for each program is the 
maximum for use during the fiscal year 
Total section *»? ‘‘ through August 
31, 1947, are t . . / obligation rep¬ 

resents only 1 month’s program operations 
since the Agriculture Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1948 was not passed by the Con¬ 
gress until late In July 
Further, as requested In your letter, wc 
shall advise you each month of tho use of 
section 32 funds based on programs approved 
during the preceding month for the remain¬ 
der of this fiscal year 
Sincerely yours, 

Jesse B Gilmer, 

Administrator 

Exportation and domestic consumption of 
agricultural commodities (sec 32). fiscal 
year 1948 


APPROVKU programs (AS OF SEPT 30, 194 7) 

Purchases for direct distribution Amount 

Irish potato_$3,000,000 

Sweetpotato .. 760.000 

General vegetable_ 600,000 

Peach... 1,000,000 

Dried fruit>_-__ 4,600.000 

Egg... 760, 000 


Total___.. 10. 600, 000 

Exportation Cotton_ 1,000,000 

Diversion. Cotton Insulation_ 500,000 


Total approved programs-- 12,100,000 


Note— General vegetable program In¬ 
cludes perishable vegetables such as green 
beans, peas, onions, beets, cairots, cabbage, 
and spinach Drled-frults program includes 
apples, peaches, raisins, and prunes Ad¬ 
ministrative expenses for fiscal year 1948 (not 
included above) ore limited to 4 percent of 
total funds available, which Is $1,760,000, 
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APPENDIX 

New Orleans, La. 

EXTENSION OF REBfARKS 

or 

HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 

or tOinslANA 

IN THE HOUBE OP REPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. h£'BERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I ask the indulgence of the House 
to direct to their attention another 
splendid column by John Lester, of the 
New Orleans Item. 

It is unnecessary for me to elaborate on 
Mr. Lester’s piece. It speaks for itself 
and brings many attainments, attributes, 
and accomplishments of my native city 
of New Orleans to your notice which per¬ 
haps have heretofore escaped your at¬ 
tention. 

I commend Mr Lester’s article to you 
for a fuller and better appreciation of a 
city which has already established itself 
in the minds and hearts of the peoples of 
the world. 

Laghuppe 
(By John Lester) 

ON THE RECORD, IT'S HARO TO BEAT 

New Orleans has long been recognized as 
America’s most interesting city, and not 
without reason. Its fame began with Its 
founding by Bienville In 1718 Today this 
fame Is greater than ever and rests on count¬ 
less examples of ancient and modern merit 
Although the list of New Orleans' firsts and 
unique features Is surprisingly varied and 
Impressive. It might well begin with the fact 
that this was the first American city to revolt 
against a foreign power as well as the first 
to observe and celebrate the Fourth of July, 

In 1804 New Orleans was also the first 
American city to Establish a school for girls, 
UrsuUne. It boasts America's oldest cathe¬ 
dral, St Louis The oldest restaurant of its 
kind in the entire world. Antoine’s (New 
Orleans food is the most famous in Ameri¬ 
ca ) The oldest building in the Mississippi 
Valley, Madam John's Legacy America’s 
oldest saloon, The Old Absinthe House 
America's first office buildings, erected here 
early In the nineteenth century Llkewlsr, 
the first department stores, with the first 
delivery systems in the world Pralines were 
first mode here The cocktail first con¬ 
cocted and named Orleanians introduced 
the tomato to the American table (it had 
previously been considered poisonous by the 
rest of the country), also popcorn and Jee 
cream Bananas were Introduced to America 
through the port of New Orleans The first 
American hotel was built In New Orleans in 
1838 Sugar was first grown on the site now 
occupied by the Jesuit Church and was first 
refined on the grounds occupied by the Sugar 
Bowl, the home of America’s greatest post¬ 
season football game The Pontalbas were 
America’s first apartment buildings. Amer¬ 
ica’s first skyscraper (four stories) was built 
here in 1814 and. still stands The first arti¬ 
ficial ice plant was built in New Orleans, 
Authorities agree unequivocally that New 
Orleans street names are the moat fascinat¬ 
ing in America New Orleans was the first 
American city to boast a permanent opera 
company with its own opera house and Is 
regarded as the cradle of opera in the New 
World Its theaters were the first in Amer¬ 
ica to be illuminated by gas. 

New Orleans first to elect own city ofificiaU 

New Orleans was the first American city to 
elect Its own officials. This was provided for 
In the State constitution of a century ago. 
Tulane University was the first American 
school to teach civil (written) law and, to- 
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day, only two other American schools teach 
It; Loyola and LSU. (The reason is Loui¬ 
siana Is the only State In the Union to have 
Its law based cm the Napoleonic Code. All 
others adhere to the English or common law.) 
The first gloved heavyweight chsmplonehlp 
fight, between Jim Corbett and John L. Sul¬ 
livan, was staged here in 1802 The longest 
fight In history, lio rounds, was held here 
In 1803. (The last ring battle on the txirf 
was fought here the same year ) The Ameri¬ 
can institution known as “the free lunch” 
was Introduced In New Orleans Also, the 
games of poker and dice The first Ameri¬ 
can saint, Frances Cabrini, was an Orlean¬ 
ian. The railroad freight platform was per¬ 
fected here. New Orleans’ Boaton Club, 
named after a caid game, is the oldest social 
club of Its kind In the South New Orleans 
was the first city In the South to have build¬ 
ing and loan associations, “homesteads ” 
The bowle knife was introduced here as a 
weapon of both offense and defense. The 
Texas revolt from Mexico was planned in 
New Orleans It was hero, also, that Abra¬ 
ham XiincolQ became imbued with the ideas 
that later took the form of the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation, one of the greatest of all 
human documents. 

The term "Dixie,” by which the South is 
now known, was coined In New Orleans, and 
the song by that name, long the South’s an¬ 
them. was first Introduced and published 
here The first practical submersible sub¬ 
marine was built In New Orleans Water 
hyacinths were introduced to America by 
New Orleans The longest litigation suit in 
the history of the world was carried on here 
against the city Itself by Myra Clark Gaines 
New Orleans’ famous Mardl Gras is the big¬ 
gest free show in the world New Orleans 
was the first home of Audubon, America’s 
greatest naturalist, and the birthplace of Paul 
Morphy, probably the greatest chess player 
in history The first woman pharmacist was 
an Orleanian, an Ursuline nun. New Or¬ 
leans was the focal point of the Louisiana 
Purchase, the largest real-estate deal In the 
history of the world, as well ns “the Missis¬ 
sippi Bubble," the world's greittest real-estate 
(unsuccessful) swindle Concentration of 
tire power, a sensational new phase of war¬ 
fare, was introduced at the Battle of New 
Orleans, the battle that saved America. 
Haugherty statue another New Orleans first 

The first statue in America to be erected 
to a woman went up in New Orleans in 1884, 
honoring one Margaret Haugherty What wc 
now recognize as the press association system 
(Aasaciated Press, United Press, International 
News Service) was bori\ here over 100 years 
rgo. The first dental X-ray was made here 
New Orleans is the only city In America that 
drains away from a river instead of toward 
one (It drains about 350,000,000 tons of 
rainfall annually for another all-American 
record, and Ita present drainage system Is not 
otily the finest in America but is copied all 
over the world ) New Orleans is also the only 
American city completely surrounded by 
levees The only American city ever to use 
hollowed-out cypress logs for its sewerage and 
water systems, (New Orleans is still the only 
American city that furnishes free water for 
sanitation purposes to its citlEens.) New 
Orleans was the first major American city to 
adopt a commission-council form of govern- 
ment (1812). Present nonpolttlcal controls 
(the board of liquidation) over the city’s 
debts are unique in America New Orleans 
has the world’s largest cotton warehouse. 

It iB the home of the cottonseed products In¬ 
dustry The wash-suit capital of the world. 
The absinthe capital of the world. The "Cel- 
otex” (sugarcane fiber insulating board) cap¬ 
ital of the world 

New Orleans is the largest chicken-eating 
dty, per capita, In America. The largest 
candy-eating city. The largest veal-eatlng 
city. The largest “coke-” and coffee-drinking 
city. Baseball’s “rain check” and “ladles’ 
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day” Innovations were added to the great 
American pastime here. The Fair Grounds, 
because it's a civic venture, is the only race 
track of Its kind in the world. (Any smart 
tout will tell you a New Orleans owner was 
the first man to put blinkers on a horse.) 
New Orleans' French Quarter, international¬ 
ly known. Is the finest and most unique tour¬ 
ist attraction of Its kind In the world. New 
Orleans’ Little Theater, with its $100,000 
plant. Is generally regarded as the flh»t in 
America. New Orleans' deposits add up to a 
world supply of salt. The port of New Or¬ 
leans Is the deepest in the United States, Its 
coffee and banana imports lead the country 
and it has the lowest fire-insurance rates of 
any other American port. Orleanian A1 Oal- 
lodoro (hla name means “The Golden Roos¬ 
ter") is the world's greatest saxophone 
player. 

Only United States art form, jaae, was born 
here 

Jazz, the only American art form, was born 
in New Orleans New -Orleans’ tombs smd 
cemeteries are acknowledged to be the finest 
in America. New Orleans' Florida Avenue is 
the widest street in the world Doctors say 
the city's year-aroimd temperature, about a 
70-degree average. Is the finest In America 
and Is the same as that recommended for 
hospitals. (The cure for yellow fever, one of 
the worst scourges known to ma n kin d, was 
first demonstrated in New Orleans in 1906 ) 
New Orleans is the only American city with 
an ordinance forbidding shocahlnlng on 
Sundays The only city in Louisiana with 
streetcars. Ita city hall Is probably the finest 
example of pure Ionic architecture in the 
United States and was modeled after the 
Temple of Biechthcus In Athens. New Or¬ 
leans women spend more money on hats and 
less on other articles of wardrobe than the 
women of any other American city. Now 
Orleans boasts an ancient fan system (it’s in 
Kolb’s Restaurant and looks smack-dab like 
a Rube Goldberg invention) that Is the only 
one of Its kind in America, and Its owners 
have refused museum bids up to $40,000 
for it. 


BUI BdfitOfi—Am eri ca n 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. MANSPIESjD. Mr. Speaker, it wsus 
with deep regret that I read during the 
congressional recess of the resignation of 
the Honorable William Benton as Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State. In my opinion 
Bill Benton was one of our country's 
most outstanding public servants. Un¬ 
der tremendous difficulties and at a great 
personal sacrifice he undertook and or¬ 
ganized a highly important and much 
needed Office of Cultural Affairs and In¬ 
formation. Despite very strong opposi¬ 
tion and with pitifully small appropria¬ 
tions he developed a program which 
proved its worth and effectiveness and 
which must be considered, by any stand¬ 
ard, a success. 

It was no easy task to lay the ground- 
work for the dissemination of American 
information abroad; it was no easy task 
to overcome the congressional opposition 
which expressed Itself so vocally; and it 
was no easy task to develop and make 
effective the tjrpe of personnel required 
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to do the Job in a capable and patriotic 
manner. Bill Benton was successful in 
making the American people and the 
American Congress understand the im¬ 
portance of having America’s story told— 
factually and truthfully. He brought his 
great enthusiasm, his magnificent 
energy, and his undoubted ability Into 
the very controversial job he was asked 
to take over. 

Bill Benton came up in life in the 
American tradition. He earned every¬ 
thing he received. He gave unselfishly 
and unstintingly of his time and knowl¬ 
edge because he believed in his country 
and the need for telling its story. It is 
to our country’s credit that men like Mr. 
Benton can be found to accept respon¬ 
sible positions in our Government but 
it is to our shame that wc do not give 
them the cooperation and credit which 
is their due. 

The worth of Bill Benton as an admin¬ 
istrator is amply attested by the fact 
that no successor to his position has, as 
yet. been named The worth of the in¬ 
formation and cultural program can be 
attested by the reports brought back 
from investigating trips all over the 
world by Members of the Congi ess. The 
recognition of Mr Benton and his pro¬ 
gram will be accorded in the passage of 
the permanent authorization bill for the 
information program now in the Sen¬ 
ate, and an incrca.sod appropriation lor 
its activities next year 

Bill Benton, whose services at present 
are being utilized as chairman of the 
American delegation to UNESCO, now 
meeting in Mexico City, must have the 
personal satisfaction of knowing that 
his job was well done and that his pro¬ 
gram will go ahead That it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary there can now be no 
question, but it is to our sorrow that, m 
achieving the recognition for this pro¬ 
gram, we have lost the services of the 
spark plug who made it work. It is my 
hope that Mr. Benton will not be lost to 
Government service but that instead he 
will be called upon again to undertake, 
m behalf of the people of the United 
Slates, another a.ssignmcnt which he 
can, with his great ability, fill He was 
one man who, in the face of difiQculties 
and opposition, could be depended upon 
to do a sound job in any position he was 
a.sked to assume 

The United States Government has 
lost, for the time being, a really great 
public servant. The State Department 
has lost a truly able administrator. The 
American people have lost a champion 
who believed in their program and 
fought for it down the line and against 
any and all opposition. 

Good luck. Bill, you have done a great 
Job for our country. 

(From the Washington Post of September 
28, 19471 
AMERICA’S STORY 

The odds were all against William Benton 
when he undertook to organize in the De¬ 
partment of State an effective peacetime 
Office of Cultural Affairs and Information. 
The Innovation had the superficial appear¬ 
ance of running counter to the traditions 
of the country. Americans were uneasy at 
the idea of having their Government operate 
an acknowledged instrument of propaganda. 
Conservative news agencies such as the As¬ 


sociated Press opposed the plan. Conserva¬ 
tives on Capitol Hill, the chairman of the 
powerful House Appropriations Committee in 
particular, denounced it as newfangled, New 
Deal extravagance. And to these difficulties, 
Mr Benton added personality traits, rooted 
perhaps In his advertising background, which 
rubbed certain legislators the wrong way 

Mr Benton’js heroic efforts in the State De¬ 
partment arc by no means, however, to be 
dismissed as a failure. He succeeded in shap¬ 
ing an effective organization out of the 
heterogeneous elements which came to him 
from OWI, COI, and other wartime agencies. 
He mode the American people understand the 
Importance of having their voice heard and 
their story told in a world In which propa¬ 
ganda has become a principal factor in for¬ 
eign policy He has even, it appears, begun 
to overcome the prejudice of the Congress¬ 
men who thwarted the program he had 
planned Representative Mundt declared in 
Warsaw recently that the members of a con¬ 
gressional Investigating committee had 
changed their minds about the Importance 
of an American Information program Thus 
the way will be greatly smoothed for Mr 
Benton's successor Let us hope that the 
State Department will be able to enlist a 
man of the necessary caliber for Its big Job, 
and that he will be able to build effectively 
on the solid foundation that has been laid 

[Prom the Birmingham (Ala ) News] 

BENTON’S DEPARTURE 

The State Department’s information and 
cultural affairs piogrom may be reexamined 
pel haps with beneflt with the President's 
acceptance of the resignation of William 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State Mr 
Benton had been in charge of the progiam 
to tell the woild about America The Voice 
of America has been a highly controversial 
offoit Whether it has succeeded, whether It 
could succeed in the future, seems a matter 
of conjecture Much like the Government’s 
W'artlmc psychological warfare, gaging results 
Is difficult 

William Benton made an earnest effort to 
produce a useful program Some foreign 
con espondents have said that radio programs 
beamed at Russia, for Instance, are being 
listened to. other correspondents have denied 
that there Is evidenre of any geneial inter¬ 
est in the United States programs 

In leaving, Mr Benton returns to the post 
of chairman of the board for Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca His record testifies to devotion 
to his Department, some say that he en¬ 
deavored to "oversell" his product Others 
have emphasized their belief that Mr Benton 
may not have known all that was going on, 
they charge that "false" pictures ol the 
United States were being given foreigners 
The thread of argument consistently ran 
Should the good and the bad of America both 
be presented os news to those abroad, or 
should only the things which show America 
in a good light be told * In this debate there 
Is much to be said on both sides 

The President, in accepting the Benton 
resignation, pledged that the effort to "toll 
the world" about the United States would 
continue, no mention has been made, how¬ 
ever, of a successor to Mr Benton, and it 
may be a difficult post to fill Congress has 
been quick to criticize the effort and only 
reluctantly has granted fluids. 

[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of 

September 21, 1947] 

A DIFFICULT POST TO FILL 

When Mr William Benton resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of State he told reporteis 
that he would have had no trouble with his 
information and cultural program—includ¬ 
ing the Voice of America broadcasts—"if 
Congress could have been sent to Europe for 
60 days." Reports from Congressmen now 
In that contused continent go far to bear out 


his contention. The experience of wartime 
agencies such as the Office of War Informa¬ 
tion has demonstrated that it Is easy for stay- 
at-home Americans to find fault with gov¬ 
ernmental Information services and hard to 
convince them of the necessity of such serv¬ 
ices. even under the conditions which existed 
during the great struggle In time of peace, 
though it may be so uneasy a peace as now 
exists, it requires actual contact with the 
glut of propaganda, the straitened ration of 
uncolored fact, that make up the news avail¬ 
able to many regions of the world, to moke 
vivid the worth of an official American pro¬ 
gram of Information 

Lacking a Congress acquainted at first 
hand with the situation abroad, confronted 
by the traditional American distaste for any¬ 
thing smacking of governmental propaganda, 
Mr Benton had an exceptionally difficult 
task But with courageous persistence he 
fought for his program, and now, on his re¬ 
tirement, will have the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that something at least of his plans has 
been salvaged, and that the need for restor¬ 
ing much of what was eliminated by a sus¬ 
picious Congress has been recognized by many 
who opposed him. And that is a return not 
often afforded so speedily to men who. like 
Mr Benton, have given unselflshlv and un- 
Btlntingly ol their time to the public service 
in a new and largely experimental field 
Moreover, the head shaking in Washington 
over the problem of replacing Mr Benton 
Is an additional testimony to the difficulties 
he encountered It Is to be hoped, however, 
that no pains will be spared to get the best 
possible man to continue the woik in which 
Mr Benton has pioneered Even the widest 
recognition ol the need for a Government 
service of Information abroad will not insure 
that the need will be met unless it Is ac¬ 
companied by forceful and intelligent di¬ 
rection 

[Prom the Baltimore Sun of September 26, 
1947} 

LET THE VOICE OF AMERICA STICK TO AIMS AND 
POLICIES 

Mr William Benton, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, has announced his 
leblgnation, to be effective on October 1 As 
head of the State Department’s Office of In¬ 
ternational Information and Cultural Affairs, 
he has been responsible for the Voice of 
Ameuca program, broadcast to foreign coun¬ 
tries, which led to so much controversy. The 
House of Representatives, it will be recalled, 
denied the piogram funds and then reluc¬ 
tantly appropriated $6,857,000 for Its contin¬ 
uation at the uigent request of Secretary of 
State Marshall 

According to Mr Benton, a directive from 
the White House defined his duty as seeing 
to It “that other peoples receive a full and 
fair picture of American life and of the aims 
and policies of the United States Govern- 
meut ’’ Mr Benton’s difficulties could well 
have been due primarily to a faithful and 
conscientious effort to carry out the first 
half of the directive 

When Americans set to work to sell any¬ 
thing, it is their natural characteristic to 
deal in superlatives, ns almost any adver¬ 
tisement illustrates. Other Americans are 
accustomed to this and instinctively make 
allowances for it. In selling the Idea of 
American life to other peoples, the tempta¬ 
tion is strong to employ the same method 
But, foreigners, unaccustomed to that ap¬ 
proach, are in danger of getting a distorted 
pictiu’e and dismissing it as Idle and un¬ 
pleasant boasting Unless such a program 
is handled with consummate skill, we run 
the risk of making more enemies than 
friends and being held up to charges of 
propaganda 

On the other hand, it Is not only legiti¬ 
mate but essential to let other peoples know 
what our policies are and the reasons for 
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making them. A forelgn^language program 
based upon these salient facts, with no more 
entertainment features than are required 
to attract attention, ought to be all that la 
necessary to make our position understood. 
Such a program would offer little ground for 
the criticisms which have hounded *'The 
Voice of America” here at home or which 
may have been leveled at it abroad 

Whoever the successor of Mr Benton may 
be. he should be provided with a better 
directive than the one imder which Mr. 
Benton labored. 

(From the New York Times of September 
26, 19471 

MR. BXNTON BXSIQM8 

An advertising man was a somewhat dis¬ 
turbing innovation in the State Department. 
8 o was the Department of Cultural Affairs 
and Information, organised for peacetime 
activities out of the Office of War Informa¬ 
tion But it needed an advertising man of 
William Benton's energy and persistence to 
tune up and get this new organ going and 
to persuade and browbeat a reluctant Con¬ 
gress not to cut the whole overseas program, 
including the Voice of America, out of the 
budget. Mr. Benton and his program were 
targets of controversy, but as he resigns It 
is generally recognleed that he has per¬ 
formed a service to the Department and the 
country that required the seal and drive 
he manifested. The President and the Secre¬ 
tary of State agree that he has laid the 
solid foimdatlon for a work that must go 
forward 

Criticism of the Voice and the program 
In general, while sometimes deserved, was 
due In large part to our traditional repug¬ 
nance to government propaganda In any 
form In peacetime To Americans there has 
always been something suspicious and self- 
defeating in official Information Unfortu¬ 
nately. we live In a world where large areas 
are cut off from the ordinary means of com¬ 
munication. To penetrate into those walled 
compounds, and to counteract as far as we 
can the spre.ad of doctored news, false testi¬ 
mony and widespread anti-American propa¬ 
ganda—all officially disseminated—the Amer¬ 
ican Government has to use Inlormatlon as 
an Instrument of foreign policy. 

The opposition to the Voice was also due 
to the shortsightedness of Congress. Con¬ 
gressman Muwdt announced a few days ago 
in Warsaw that his colleagues on the con¬ 
gressional Investigating committee had 
changed their minds during their visit to 
Europe about the necessity of telling the 
world the facts about the United States and 
its policies Such first-hand observations, 
together with the course of events, have vin¬ 
dicated Mr. Benton’s contention, strongly 
supported by Mr Marshall, that the foreign 
broadcasts should be extended rather than 
cut. 

Mr Benton will continue as a special con¬ 
sultant to the Secretary on matters con¬ 
nected with thb United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, of 
which he Is the moving spirit, internationally 
and In promoting popular Interest In its alma 
In this country. Thus his experience will 
be to some degree available, which Is more 
than can be said for other retired officers of 
the State Department Except for William 
Clayton, Under Secretory of State for Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, Mr Benton, after 2 years’ 
tenure, has served longer than any of the 
top officials in the Department. This Is sadly 
symptomatic of the lack of continuity which 
distinguishes all branches of the public serv¬ 
ice. and weakens it at a time when we need 
all the knowledge and experience we can 
muster. A certain amount of turn-over la 
necessary and even desirable, as conditions 
change and fresh minds are needed, but it la 
easy to think of a large panel of ex-officlala 
and diplomats who could bring varying and 


valuable facets of experience to the prob¬ 
lems or their successors as a board of eon- 
sultants on fmrelgn policy. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
September 28. 1947] 

WZLL DONX 

William B Benton, the State Department’s 
big, curly-haired information director who 
supervised the Voice of America broadcasts 
to foreign countries, exploded last summer. 
He stormed that he would “get the hell out 
of Washington” if Congress refused to give 
him the $31,000,000 he demanded to continue 
the broadcasts. Oongross. not moved by the 
threat, handed Benton less than half his 
request. 

Last week, after the Voice of America had 
been reduced to a whisper, Benton put hla 
resignation on the President’s desk and re¬ 
ceived in return a ’’well done” note from Mr. 
Truman The President said he realised the 
'‘difficulties and frustrations” Benton had 
confronted in the Job. The White House 
made no mention of a replacement for the 
State Department post, but sold Benton 
would continue as head of the American del¬ 
egation to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization which 
will meet In Mexico City In November. 

[From Broadcasting of September 20. 1947] 

BENTON LEAVES STATE DEPARTMENT, LAUDED BT 
TRUMAN, MARSHALL 

William Benton, one of the most contro¬ 
versial figures to hold public office, resigned 
last week as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 

President Truman, in accepting the resig¬ 
nation, highly commended Mr Benton for the 
Job he did during the last 2 years as head of 
Information and Cultural Affairs, Including 
the Voice of America overseas broadcasts, 
Mr Truman said he realized “the difficulties 
and frustrations" he had encountered In try¬ 
ing "to project throughout the world a gen¬ 
uine picture of American life and the objec¬ 
tives of our democratic system ” 

"The United States Government,” added 
the President, "has a continuing obligation 
to make available to the peoples of the world 
the facts about this country and the policies 
of our Government • • • particularly 

in the critical times ahead ” Mr Benton, ho 
said, had succeeded in building a solid foun¬ 
dation upon which the work could go for¬ 
ward. 

Secretary of State George C Marshall, In 
a letter to Mr Benton, also expressed his 
thanks and best wishes and sold he was sorry 
to lose Mr Benton 

Mr. Benton, who was appointed to his 
State Department post September 14, 1046, 
said in his letter of resignation that he had 
full confidence that the program which be 
has directed In the State Department "will 
continue to grow in public understanding 
and to receive the press and congressional 
support which It so manifestly deserves ” 

A suggestion that his successor would have 
an easier time with Congress was dropped 
by Mr Benton to reporters after his resigna¬ 
tion was announced. Referring to the 40- 
percent slash which an economy-minded 
Congress handed his division, Mr. Benton 
said, "I would never have had any trouble 
with my program if Congress could have 
been sent to Europe for 60 days.” 

Concern was expressed by some officials 
that President Truman would have a hard 
time finding someone to fill Mr Benton’s 
shoes. In that case, Howland Sargeant, bis 
deputy, would have to take over when Bfr. 
Benton steps out on Tuesday. But other 
sources said that the President already bad 
a list of namee to fill the post. 

Mr 'Benton wUl continue in the field In 
an advisory capacity by serving as consultant 
to Secretary Marshall and tbs Department. 


Xn November be will go to Mexico City as 
chairman of the American delegation at the 
UNESCO conference. 

Formerly an advertising executive and 
university vice president, Mr. Benton plans 
to become chairman of the board of Encyclo¬ 
pedia Brltannlca and of Bnoyclopedia Brltan- 
nica Films, in which he owne all the com¬ 
mon stock. He also owns Muzak Corp.. which 
auppliea recorded music to restaurants, in¬ 
dustrial plants, and other places, but he is 
undecided about resuming chairmanship of 
that concern. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sep¬ 
tember 26. 19471 
KXir MR. BXNTON 

Just about the most pinch-penny action 
of the Eightieth Congress was the slicing of 
40 percent from the appropriation requested 
for the State Department’s Division of Infor¬ 
mation and Cultural Affairs, the agency in 
charge of broadcasting the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica overseas. So it is not particularly sur¬ 
prising to learn of the resignation of Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State WUliam Benton, in 
charge of this department. 

As President Truman said In acknowledg¬ 
ing his letter of resignation, Benton was 
subjected to many difficulties and frustra¬ 
tions. Virtually all of them were unreason¬ 
able. matters of carping detail About the 
fundamental necessity for getting a true 
picture of America and American policies to 
the peoples of other nations, especially those 
behind the Iron curtain, there could be no 
honest dispute Even Switzerland boasts of 
such a radio set-up. but Congress begrudged 
one to the State Department. 

Economy certainly has Its place In Wash¬ 
ington. but It can never excuse short-sight¬ 
edness In this Instance, Congress not only 
crippled a strong prop of American diplo¬ 
macy but also drove out of the administra¬ 
tion a man of high caliber, a man of a class 
not easily brought into the Federal service. 

[Prom the Washington Post of November 
19, 1947] 

STRONGER VOICE 

Almost without exception. Members of 
Congress who loured Eurv^pe this summer 
have come back convinced of the necessity 
for expanding our international information 
program. As Senator H. Alexander Smith, 
chairman of the Senate group investigating 
the program in operation, said In a radio 
broadcast last week* "We found in every 
country we visited that we are losing this 
war of words Our own Voice of America Is 
pitifully weak compared not only with the 
efforts of Russia and her Communist satel¬ 
lites but also with the efforts In the same 
field that are being made by friendly coun¬ 
tries such as Great Britain and France ” 

In other words, if we are to overcome the 
deadly effect which endless repetition of 
slander and lies by the Moscow propagan¬ 
dists Is bound to have, we must strengthen 
our facilities for making the truth known 
and strengthen them immediately with all 
the tools at our command. We hope that in 
light of these reports Senator Taft and 
others who have opposed a broadened in¬ 
formation program will be persuaded to 
change their minds. Three steps arc essen¬ 
tial. In our view, to make American efforts 
more effective. The first is a deficiency 
appropriation to restore the cuts which lim¬ 
ited the program for this fiscal year to $12,- 
000,000. The second is to pass the Mundt 
bill, which will place our information ac¬ 
tivities on a permanent, business-like basis. 
In this context we need to expand not only 
our radio broadcasts, but also our libraries 
abroad, our dally overseas press bulletins, 
and our student exchange program The 
third step is for the Administration to ap¬ 
point a man to direct oux information pro* 
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gram who Is both an evangelist and an 
administrator who can command the con¬ 
fidence of Congress. 

There is one danger which we hope Con¬ 
gress will avoid in augmenting the Voice 
of America. In their zeal to meet the attacks 
the Communists are making on us, some 
Members may be temnted to Insist that we 
light fire with flro. Nothing could do our 
cause moro harm than to have our informa¬ 
tion program perverted into a mere anti¬ 
communist crusade or a vehicle devoted 
solely to extolling our virtues as benefactors. 
FHhf»r of these courses would convince the 
people for whose minds we are contending 
that we too were merely engaged in propa¬ 
ganda What our Information program 
needs is facts, not invective or self-adulation. 
The obicetive truth can be just as devastat¬ 
ing as Moscow's name-calling, and far more 
effective. 


The Forgotten Production 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress entitled “The Forgotten Produc¬ 
tion,” delivered by Henry J Kaiser over 
the Ameiican Broadcasting Network on 
Sunday, November 23, 1947. 

Theie being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today, if the fearless voice of F H La- 
Guarclia could be heard at this hour, ho 
undoubterlly would give you a eeaiching 
size-up of the sncclal session of Congiess 
and President Trunidn’s mensuge of the 
week I don’t profess to tell you what he 
m/ght say 

But I do know the spirit in which he would 
face today's pioblems of Inflation and des- 
peiate shoita^es of 1 .■ j • Ic., r i J i- d, 

Eecaurc just bcfni.* >: c : :p n \ u 

called “The Little Flowei’’ asked me to take 
hlo place one day on his program He acked 
me to answer those we believed were tiding 
to sell America short 

Now that Congiess Is In emergency session, 
you can be sure that P H LaGuardia would 
speak out agamst those who are muflmg 
the chence really to solve the present crisis 
01 shortages and soaring piiccs I am sony 
that much thuiklng in Wa..hington is not 
giving adequate attention to the basic eco¬ 
nomic problem facing the country. I be¬ 
lieve industry is anxious to do the Job th it's 
essential, but It must have constructive, 
speedy Government cooperation, which I'll 
outline later in this broadcast. 

You can diicctly attack the cause of Infla¬ 
tion. The way to fight it can be spelled out 
in terms simple enough for your child to 
understand. 

If your son hears you complaining about 
high puces and asks, “Why does everything 
cosv to much?” you can tell him: 

“There aren’t enough things being pro¬ 
duced to go around People want homes, and 
all that goes Into homes; they want automo¬ 
biles. They are making good money and they 
want to oat and live well. Other countries 
have to buy oar machinery in order to levive. 
People arc going to keep right on wanting 
to buy things at home and abroad—a lot 
more things than our present factories pro¬ 
duce. 


“So when folks want to buy more goods 
then are made, they are bound to bid up 
prices. That's called inflation ” 

Your boy likely would reply, “Say, that’s 
awful simple. The way to stop Inflation is to 
build more plants to make moro things ” 
Our number one inflation cause arises from 
critical shortages—yes, criminal shortages. 

Both President Truman and most of his 
crlLlcs have failed to put enough stress on 
malting an Immediate frontal attack against 
the causes of high prices. The President pro¬ 
poses a crisis program, emphasizing possible 
rationing and flxing of prices and wages. 
Perhaps there arc some nonluxury items that 
require price controls and allocations. But 
why? Because the Government should have 
fostered Industrial expansion last >ear, yes. 
It should have started 2 years ago. 

Now, any necessity for controls can be 
minimized by striking directly at the causes 
of scarcities. 

Tlic President. In his message to Congress, 
put his finger lightly on the real trouble. 
He said, “Our long-range programs must 
stress ever-increasing production ” 

How long away can "long-range” be? 
Senator Capehart, of Indiana, minced no 
words on a radio forum the other night 
when ho strongly championed the expan¬ 
sion of factories and food production as the 
Immediate solution. 

The President, It Is Important to note, 
again pried into the very nerve center of 
today's pressing economic problems, when 
his message said; 

“To expand industrial output, we need a 
long-range program to overcome basic short¬ 
ages in capacity and equipment" 
Certainly. Mr President and citizens, we 
need a “long-range program ” Yet how long 
away can “long-range" bc‘> We need action 
right now. action tomorrow by administra¬ 
tion chiefs in Wa*'blngton, action by indus¬ 
trialists to obtain and operate idle existing 
facilities, and immediate measures to expand 
their plants, action tomorrow and every day 
to gear up this country to full production 
and to supplying wants of customers 
When the way to lick shortages and ever- 
rising puces is to Increase manufacturing 
facilities and production, there can be no 
excuse for dilly-dallying and ducking this 
fundamental Issue 

There lltc ally arc scores, If not hundreds 
of actions, that can be taken—not on some 
f.nr-olT pro«nam—but forthwith Now I’m 
sure I’m talking the language of “The Little 
Flov/cr,” because he never covild tolerate the 
evasive, put-it-off, confused boys who beat 
aiound the bush and failed to smash right 
to the heart of the problem 
Here are a few lines of attack* 

Steel Our factories still .are being ham¬ 
strung by lack of enougn steel production. 
Thi.3 steel famine can get much worse before 
It gets better, because we must divide some 
of our ciltlcally needed steel in ordci to 
help save people of other lands from ruin. 
There is no end even in sight to shortages. 

As you know, there Is n Kaiser Fontana 
steel plant In California Not only the west 
coast but the whole countiy needs to see 
thio Fontana plant expanded at the earliest 
possible moment to pioUuee sheet steel and 
other products needed not only now—but 
pcimanently. 

Well, I announced a plan to expand 
Fontana and to produce sheet steel there— 
the kind used for making refilgcrators, 
stoves, automobile bodies, and scores of 
products Only 4 days after wo announced 
the plan to expand Fontana, the United 
States Steel Corp said It was planning 
to build a sheet rolling mill at Los Angeles 
Ths only w*ay to prevent concentration 
of economic power is to stimulate competi¬ 
tion. The Government bas the power and 
duty to support real competition. 

Immediate action is called for on the 
shortage of steel lor pipe lines, because great 
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projected pipe lines are held up by lack of 
steel Tnis, in turn, causes shortages of 
natural gas needed to keep industries run¬ 
ning and growing 

Tlie shortage of iron and steel scrap, as 
you know from your newsnapors, Is highly 
critical, thereby forcing hl's^h pric-s. To cor¬ 
rect It requlics the Maritime Commlc^.ion, 
War Assets Administration, Army and Navy 
to sell to industry nil the metal junk and 
surpluses possible, in order to produce the 
scrap that’s so essential today to make more 
steel. 

I can report from conferences with John 
Steelman, assistant to the President., that 
Mr Steelman is taking determined and ex¬ 
tremely effective, direct White House action 
and is forcing more useless, surplus ships to 
be made available for the production of des¬ 
perately needed scrap. 

Repoits to the magazine Steel assert that 
the War Assets Administration could pour 
Into Industrial production 4.000,000 tons of 
scrap in a few months Only day before 
yesterday. Mr Steelman and the newly ap¬ 
pointed War Assets Administrator, Jess Lar¬ 
son. thrilled me when they declared how vig¬ 
orously they Intend to wage an all-out drive 
to release Government scrap 1 can assure 
steel users that Mr Larson v;ill leave no s-cne 
unturned, and Industrialists now should 
help him uncover all the potential scrap they 
can locate In their different aieas. This will 
make millions for the taxpayers from Gov¬ 
ernment stock plies. 

One long-standing labor-management 
deadlock is depriving the country of upward 
of 3,000,000 tons a year of high-quality met¬ 
allurgical coal Three West Virginia mines 
closed July 1 in a dispute with 2.200 miners. 
During almost 5 months of snut-down. in¬ 
dustry has lost hundreds of thousands of 
tons of coal That’s tiagic The Govern¬ 
ment should do all po.sFlble to bring about 
a speetlv settlement and to start up produc¬ 
tion Think of the immediate possibilities 
of using hundreds of thousands of tons of 
coal to make coke—to make pig iron, which 
is one of our critical Bhortagrs todat. 

Aluminum capacity now is five to six times 
prewar level? Yet aluminum is completely 
ovei'iold The aluminum ehortage hurts 
nearly every type of industry Before we can 
Increase output of aluminum, we must de¬ 
velop more hydroelectric power One-sixth 
of our aluminum plant at Spokane Is shut 
dov/n now for lack of kilowatt power. 
Skeptics sit’d the P''clflc Noithv/est wculd 
"have power to burn’’ after the wai. But 
Insicad. the available hydroelectric power, 
not only of the Northwest, but of all Cali¬ 
fornia. Is being overtaxed 

We must produce more kilowatts across the 
country in order to produce more goods in 
every field 

Now. take the food situation* The Presi¬ 
dent said "We need a commcheiiE’ve farm 
program ’’ I tiust the word “comprehensive" 
doesn’t mean that action la to be put off Into 
the distant future Again, there are several 
measures— jU'-t as we found the way during 
the war—that can be taken at once to raise 
food production 

This Nation can’t forever talk of dividing 
up the scarcities we have—splitting with this 
Industry and that, and not getting enough to 
Increase production and stabilize puces, 
splitting uo with stricken peoples around the 
world; and v/e must do this, even tliougn wo 
don’t have enough for ourselves right now 

'rho advocates of a scarcity economy would 
keep UB on the ragged edge of ehoitagea end¬ 
lessly We simply must make moie basic 
matci laic 

Let’s stop talking about more production. 
Le.’s get more pi eduction 

The administration and Congress will have 
to reject the Ict’s-wult-und-sce boys and the 
It-sliouidn’t-be-donc crov'd 

When we were hit at Pearl Harbor, the 
people knew we had to do a tciilfic Job in ex¬ 
panding and producing. Wo went all-out to 
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do that Job. Now we face a Pearl Harbor of 
peacetime. Once more Industry and Govern¬ 
ment can act—and fast. 

The least we can do is to get existing plants 
Into Immediate full production. 

When there’s a steady Oow of materials, 
assembly lines won't constantly be Inter¬ 
rupted for iQClt of one part or another. Then 
you’ll find the record of workers’ productivity 
rising And that will be tremendously Im¬ 
portant, because a worker’s job and his wage 
dollar are only safe and valuable when he Is 
producing efficiently ^Wc arc being hit below 
the belt—or I should saj smack in the 
pocketbook—by shortages. 

How can the Government stimulate indus¬ 
try to Increase production facilities? The 
same vav It did In war It worked then A 
tax-incentive system was set up to encourage 
companies to expand their plants and equip¬ 
ment for war production The act allowed 
management to claim income-tax exemption 
for depredation of new plant facilities at 
the accelerated rate of roughly 20 to 25 per¬ 
cent a year, Instead of the peacetime rate 
of only 4 percent. This brought about a 
gigantic expansion 

This s.'ime stimulation Is needed now. In 
order to encourage and safeguard Industries 
making the exoanslons that are so necessary 
In fact, tax laws should he reformed perma¬ 
nently In such a way as to encourage the 
email businessman and risk-taker to go 
ahead Into new ventures that will build an 
ever more flourishing economy. This would 
mean more and better things foi you to 
buy—and cheancr. 

Mr LaGuardia always was standing up for 
tho forgotten man 

But who now Is thinking about the for¬ 
gotten production? The forgotten, neg¬ 
lected. kicked-around but fundamental prob¬ 
lem Is to Increase production—and without 
further delay 

Let’s net soft-pedal that the real Issue is 
to expand plants. 

Instead of spending all the time on dosing 
up the patient, won’t Congress and Uie atl- 
minislration do something—yes, tomorrow 
and all week—to tackle the task after task 
that can be solved at once? 

Let s really act In the epirit of that Bible 
quotation that says* “So we built tho wall, 
for the people had a mind to work." 


Prices and Foreign Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Record an able and 
Interesting discussion of prices and for¬ 
eign relief, delivered November 18 before 
the South Central Business Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., by the Honorable Alf 
M. London, of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the addi’css 
was ordered to be pnnted in the Record, 
as follows: 

What Is the first duty of government heads 
today everywhere? It Is to bring about 
peace—normal conditions—lasting peace— 
not merely a truce 

Tv/o years ago we thought we were tri¬ 
umphantly and proudly facing a peaceful 
world forevermore. Almost every succoed- 
Ing month has seen our high hopes di¬ 
minished Peace has not had Its upe and 
downs. It had all been down. 


Whatever we do for others we must do 
out of our own savings, living at the 
table—saving In the cost of our Federal Gov¬ 
ernment—if we are to stop soaring prices. 
We should not allow anyone to delude us 
Into thinking that domestic prices are not 
directly tied to international relief. 

Also, we should not adopt any makeshift 
stopgap program. 

Now the United States is an extraordinar¬ 
ily strong nation. We can stand strains of 
unbelievable magnitude and continue to 
move forward. Nonetheless, there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot go and If there is 
any one fact which is clear in the interna¬ 
tional field today it is that world recovery 
will not be aided by having this cotmtry bled 
white through wasteful and Inefficient dissi¬ 
pation of our resources for the perpetuation 
of fundamentally misoimd conditions in 
Europe. 

Ill my Judgment we know so little of the 
actual Euiopean food situation that it Is 
difficult to develop a program which anyone 
can be certain will fit the situation. 
Thioughout Europe we have such a bad cur¬ 
rency situation that the public in each of 
the countries is unwilling, except under dire 
necessity, to trade good goods lor bad cur¬ 
rency This means that farmers and every¬ 
one else have a tremendous urge to hoaid 
and the necessary effect of this Is that all 
food statistics are Inaccurate, perhaps In a 
veiy major degree 

This does not mean that there is not a 
food shortage In Europe Within the cities 
there is a food shortage beyond any doubt, 
and this will continue to be the case as long 
as there la a cuirency situation which makes 
those who ral.se food unwilling to sell their 
pioducts In the country districts It Is high¬ 
ly doubtful that there Is any real danger of 
serious undernourishment and I suspect, al¬ 
though clearly I cannot prove It, that if It 
were possible to get a good distribution 
through free markets in the various Euro¬ 
pean countries we would find that, with few 
exceptions, the over-all food picture is much 
less serious than is being painted to the 
American public 

For the moment, however, I am willing to 
accept the thesis that aid is necessary and 
probably fairly substantial aid. But there 
has to be some realism about it The know- 
it-all hnllclujah Interuatlonallsts are once 
again hurling epithets at anyone trying to 
approach this question realistically It 
seems to me. nonetheless, that It Is only a 
part of elementary common sense to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly between what we offer in 
the way of aid to prevent hiiman suffering 
and what wc provide In the way of funds for 
rehabilitation This distinction theoretically 
is being maintained by the administration, 
but In practice the two types of aid are so 
Intermingled that. If we are not careful, we 
will find that an of our money Is used for 
purposes which when It is gone will leave Eu¬ 
rope in Just as bad shape as It is today. 

In other words, wc are In grave danger of 
repeating the error which we made in our 
so-called loan to Great Britain. When this 
loan was made It was told to the American 
public that this would carry Great Britain 
over 6 yoars and enable her to get back on 
a sound basis. The loan now has been used 
up In a little over 1 year, rather than 5 
yearc, and Britain Is no further along the 
road to recovery than she was when we first 
granted the loan 

The only possible salvation of Europe Is 
not to keep her on the relief rolls, as we have 
been doing with the ^0,000,000,000 already 
spent but us an investing partner to require 
policies as a condition of our participation 
which will Increase production Govern¬ 
ment action alone can do that. For govern¬ 
ment alone can provide good money—free 
prices, and open markets which give men 
the incentive to work. Those conditions, 
however, should be made with fun sympathy 


for the social and pdlltloal aspirations of 
European peoples. 

My personal opinion Is that the place to 
start being toi^h In forcing increased pro¬ 
duction is In Britain. It is almost fantastic 
that Prance should be shipping her gold to 
the United States for the purpose of buying 
coal while Britain goes i^ead on a 6-day 
week In her coal mines. While Germany is 
the heart of Europe I suspect that there 
never will be a sound solution of the Euro¬ 
pean problem until Britain is straightened 
out. Also, I am convinced that Britain will 
never dig out under her present policies of 
short days and long week ends 

It seems to me, therefore, that In offering 
to become a partner our Government in ad¬ 
vancing money should Impose conditions of 
performance which really are tough from the 
point of view of production. I can see no 
conceivable reason why we should continue 
to provide funds for th perpetuation of gov¬ 
ernments which, by their policies, make It 
impossible to reestataliah sound economic 
conditions within their coimtrles. 

Up to date we have repeated, on a much 
larger scale, our mistake after World War 
I when we wasted six and one-half billions 
111 uncontrolled advances to Europe In 1919- 
20 After the smash we made small loans un¬ 
der strict conditions which European Na¬ 
tions accepted cheerfully and which set 
them going again. 

As a partner In reconstruction of any 
country I believe we have the right to in¬ 
sist on the adoption of taxing policies that 
will get at tho wealthy classes of Greece and 
Prance, for instance, which are hiding their 
money in this country We have the right to 
Insist on balanced national budgets which 
mean stabllixcd currencies. 

Now, how much can the United States 
afford in the way of relief and rehahilltation, 
grautAng sound condition.^ are impa&ed In 
f My pers..nal con- 

■ -■ ■ " all that Is re¬ 

quired for preventing staivation But that 
we cannot afford one thin dime for the per¬ 
petuation of non-pioductive policies In tho 
foreign countries. And that Is exactly what 
we have been doing In the postwar years 

What I am saying. In other words, is that 
tlic Krug Report and all other such studies 
of that character ore basic ej e-wash In 
general the things which Europe is asking 
for are the very things in which we have 
shortages In this country. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of taking the total export figure and 
relating it to our gross national product. 
What one must do Is compare what we are 
going to ship of a specific commodity in re¬ 
lation to our own situation And. before we 
go too far. we bad better keep in mind what 
already has been happening. 

For example, one of the greatest short¬ 
ages that we have had, which has had re¬ 
percussion throughout our economy, has 
been a shortage of freight cars Yet, dur¬ 
ing the first half of this year we exported 41 
percent of our total production of freight 
cars During the first half of this year we 
e-’qjorted 42‘/a percent of our total production 
of machine tools. In the same period we ex¬ 
ported 21 ’/2 percent of all motortrucks. Theie 
are no over-all figures on steel, which is an¬ 
other great shortage In this country, but it Is 
estimated by men who should be able to ap- 
pralbe this problem that when you consider 
both steel and the products made out of it 
that not less than one out of every five tons 
produced was sent abroad. 

When we start talking about further 
grants of aid we need pretty seriovisly to 
Bit down and ask how much more of the 
products in these fields we can afford with¬ 
out causing oerious economic disturbance 
here. 

Those are some of the facts whldi the 
administration prefers to Ignore. Nowhere 
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is this more evident than In the report of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. That or> 
ganizatlon, Just as the Ehnig committee, nec¬ 
essarily would come up with the conclusion 
that this country can well afford any relief 
program which the administration proposes. 
To do otherwise would mean a repudiation 
of administration policy and that certainly 
was not to be expected. Everyone Is familiar 
in tho political field with investigations de¬ 
signed to whitewash the behavior of this or 
that bad actor. What is not so generally rec¬ 
ognized l3 that you can have exactly the 
srme kind of whitewa'.hlng on the ideolog¬ 
ical level, and that is what these two reports 
have attempted to do. I do not mean by this 
that they have used fraudulent statistics. 
All I mean is that they have made a selection 
of facts which enable them to draw the con- 
clujlona which they wanted In other 
woids what they don't say is fully as im- 
poi I ant as what they do sav. 

There Is another point whicn deserves em¬ 
phasis For 18 years the thinking of tho 
Fecieial adralnist’ation has becii dominated 
by thc.'=.c who want to spend m-^ncy That Is 
still true. If reports are to be believed, Pies- 
Idcnt Truman last year pa^.sed the woid along 
that every piojectcd budget cut should be 
fought At present the story is going around 
that Mr Truman’s now budget will be In 
the neighborhood of $40,000,000,000 Since 
revenues are estimated at about $11,000,000,- 
000 this means there is no margin for reduc¬ 
tion of the national debt or reducing taxes. 
In fact, we get the clear inference, even in 
tho Nnnrse report, that It will take good 
muingemcnt to eliminate the necessity for 
still hi: her t-^xes 

Such a theciB at this time Is simply in¬ 
credible A decent economy progiam on the 
p.-it of the I’'cderal Govcinmcri' could reduce 
total expenditures not including foreign aid, 
to about 5-3.000.000,000 With levenue'. of 
$41,noJ 000,003 th s vould mean that there 
would be about $11,000,000,000 to be dlstiib- 
tilecl bcLwecn t 'X relief, paynunt on tlie mob¬ 
ile debt, and foreign aid If the Amcilcan 
public is not given tax relief In the face of 
tins poccibillty it will mean that the ndmiii- 
ki^Mtion Is dcllb''ratclv attempting to hold 
a high level ot c.pendituics and that it Is 
w'liliiit' to device any kind of a progiam In 
Older to prevent the publ c from gevting tax 
relief Theic is the banc cause of high 
pi ices. 

It constantly Is being said that we cannot 
afford tax reduction because that would be 
Infiatioiiary When the Government taxes 
money away from the public and then turns 
around and spendu that money, which Is 
V Ii.’t the Truman rdmlniitiation is planning, 
ull It means Is that the bureauciats rather 
than the public spends the money. Cer¬ 
tainly It Is no more Inflationary to let a wage 
earner spend his money than it is to have 
some buicaucrat take a part of his wage away 
and then tho buicaucrat spends It. In lact, 
letting the public spend its money. Instead 
of havnig It spent by the Government is 
likely to be lees Inflationary because the pub¬ 
lic will snread its spending over a much wider 
area than the Government may. Ceitalnly 
it would be Icrs inflationary to leave with the 
American public an additional two or three 
billion dollars which they would spread over 
the entire field of production than It v/ould 
bo for the Government to take this money 
and spend it on the relatively small list of 
Items which will be purchased for fore gti 
relief. 

In the final analysis only the strictest 
economy—^not regulations—on the part cf 
tho national administration will solve our 
pioblems at home and rbrood. 

The administration has In Its hands the 
strings that affect America’s Interests 
throughout the world. It knows that If 
you pull one string it affects others. It 
has known for months that the present 
situation was developing. Yet, there is no 


agreement on policies in administration 
circles. 

The Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, and the Secretary of State have all pub¬ 
licly disagreed It has kept the ringmaster 
busy getting them back on their tubs. 

Last week the Se rotary of Slate doubled 
the estimate of other administration spokes¬ 
men on the cost of the makeshift 1 year 
stopgap and hiked their ante considerably 
on the permanent plan 

Wc went through a war believing after 
It was over that all our complexities and 
difficulties would level off They have not. 
That not only applies to our International 
situation, but to our domestic situation as 
well 

There Is a black market In my business 
created by exporting material wo needed at 
home You read in the newspapers of a 
threatened shortage of oil Thcio would bo 
more wells drilled and moie oil produced 
If it VI ere possible to got the steel pipe 
to case those wells There is a black mar¬ 
ket in steel pipe, wluch ranges as hign as 
thice times tho ectcbllshcd market price. 
The same situation exists In ncwspilnt A 
friend of mine—a publirhcr of one of our 
smell Kansas dailies—said to me last week 
that he needed an additional amount of 
newsprint to enable him to increase his 
circulation, and take additional advertising 
to offset his Increasing cost. Ho is unable 
to obtain it in the regulai channels Ho 
was cffcrcd a carload of ncw...print. however, 
at three times the established price 

There Is a suited that calls Icr a sweep¬ 
ing and thorough congressional Investiga¬ 
tion or activity by our Justice Department. 
Some ai Uiority with the pov'er of subpena 
should go Inlo the steel Industry and the 
ne»vsprint indu.stiv and find out why it is 
that they uie unable to riUj'piy their cst.ib- 
li-ihed cnstomeis ot cstabliohccl price., when 
bluck-niarkct operators aic able to get their 
hands on oil-well carang and newspiint 
That is a verv real problem Costs ere going 
up all the time. The only way the Biiiall 
Independent oil produeci oi the small pub- 
11 ffier can stay In business Is to incieusc 
h's output 

Today, he Is absolutely limited and forced 
In The restriction laid uuon Mm at this 
time Is simply that he cannot obt lin enough 
of the commodity ncces'^ery to tho conduct 
of his business to piovide a volume that will 
ab^olb all of his heavily increased and n- 
crcnslug cost 

It is a proper function of government to 
throw a shcltcilng aim around us by giving 
relief on comethlng we cannot do anything 
about ouiselves That sheltering arm Is to 
use ull the powei of government to clear 
Up all this disgraceful and oiganlzcd black 
maiket situation Government should do 
that for the businessman of this countiy 
rather than continually seek to limit his 
own activities by Government regulations 
and rules Interpreted by bureaucrats far be¬ 
yond the Intent of Congress 

If the Justice Department docs not move 
promptly and vigorously on that bluck mar¬ 
ket situation a congressional committee 
should forthwith issue subpenas for those 
offering newsprint and oil well casing at 
thiee times their established pi Ice, and find 
out how they got hold of these commodities 
to sell Tliey also should subpena the heads 
of tho steel companies, the heads of news¬ 
print manufacturing companies, the Jobbers 
and others guilty of similar practices, to find 
out how this pipe, how this ncwrpilnt and 
how these other articles get Into the hands 
of black market operators instead of their 
regular customers Thcic Is only one place 
these black market operators can get that 
pipe and that newsprint or any other of the 
widening black market commodities, that 
is from the manufacturers That is tiue of 
every other product in America today of 
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Which there la a black market, and there are 
many of them. Including all kinds of form 
machinery 

We are learning the hard way the lesson of 
history that the mismanagement of tho 
making of peace can destroy the conqueror 
as well as the conquered. 


The Gambler 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 4. 1947 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an aiticle 
entitled “The Gambler,’' by Prank C. 
Wrldrop, from the Washmgton Times- 
Hcrald of th’s morning. 

There benfi no ob.icction, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Gamdlcr 
(By Prank C Waldrop) 

The world’s biggest single gambler in food, 
money, and property rlguts as of today is 
Clinton Andcison, United States S'rrotnry 
of Agriculture And what he’s doing with 
the United States t'^xpiyers’ dollar bhould 
make your hair stand on end 
For ln.''.tance, c^nsldc* pr'nuts To you, 
peanuts may be just something that Vir- 
ginumH plant to build nitrogen b lek into 
tobacco land or feed hogs on to give Smith- 
field hams that flavor. 

But in tiie world db ii whole peanuts are 
one of vhc most Imporlam. ot all sources of 
fats and oils. And the world is miseiably 
shMt on lntc> and oils, as e^crvixcly LnoA's 
V/liy, then, has Anderson started a projcet 
to limit United States peanut ucicago in Jf'ia 
and slap on quota controls'^ Aasv/cr Be- 
caui,e Commodity CiecliL Corporation, a Had¬ 
ing corporation under Agriculture’s mnnrgo- 
meiil, has a tiemcndous supply of laso year’s 
peanuts in v;aichouse and "duesn’t want to 
lose money on it,” so Is tinkering with ways 
to maintain false prices 

There, citizens and taxpayers, is a little 
gem—or rather a very big gem—and sample 
of what happens wiien you p'at the Govern¬ 
ment up to trying to control prices, pioduc- 
tlon, and values 

Again, take prunes For some reason 
prunes are funny. People make jokes about 
them. But nevertheless they, too, are an 
Impoitant food In that they don’t spell 
easily, carry a high sugar content, and are 
cheap, or used to be 

But not since Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion got Into prune trading. You may not 
realize it, but your tax money is lorclng up 
the market price of prunes, raisins, dried 
peaches and apilcots 

If you don’t find those Items on the count¬ 
er In your grocciy, or if you do find them on 
the counter at a price out of your reach, then 
thank Gambling Clint. Ha has billions of 
dollars to trade v/ith and ho trades on an 
in-and-out, day-by-day basis to “protect the 
investment ’ 

Gambling Clint has vrarohouses full of tax- 
boughten peanuts, prunes, and apricots that 
he could let loose on tho market to knock 
clown the spiral of Inflation 
The release of these foods at open market 
prices would bo extremely Influential in 
pulling down tho whole high coat of living. 
What’b Clint gambling for? The 1948 farm 
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Tote, tacked onto falsa prices far agricul¬ 
tural products and coupled with price and 
wage control In the city? 

We've all lived with these gadgets for 
enough years now to know them lor what 
they are Let's call them by their right 
name—Government gambling with our 
money 

The biggest demonstration on this line 
concern'; the wheat that wo were afl rush¬ 
ing around to save last month by not eat¬ 
ing Chuck Luckman's chickens on Thursday. 

That poultry show was put on in an at- 
mosnhero of terrible need for the country to 
lift Europe from hell and devastation over the 
week end. Save a slice of bread a day. No 
meat Tuesday. No chicken Thursday. 

Now comes the truth, as revealed in the 
Senate appropriations committee proceed¬ 
ings of less than 10 days ago: 

"Secretary Anderson. V/o have procured 
the necessary wheat for our export program 
through the month of March 1948, in wheat. 
Wc are using commodity credit money to do 
thet 

“Senator Baix. In other words, you have 
the grain already to ship to cover the Interim 
(relief) program; nil you need is the author- 
of the money?” 

Then Anderson made the astonishing ad¬ 
mission to Senator Ferguson that as for 
back as last July while Congress was still in 
session, the Agriculture Department had 
known what Mr. Ti-uman’s supposed ‘‘emer¬ 
gency relief” dost-up would call for In the 
way of wheat and had begun to buy them 
With money already in hand 

Think of it' Six months ago, Truman, An¬ 
derson and Co., knew what they were going 
to ship abroad Did they tell anybody? Not 
at all Did they give Congress warning? Not 
at all Did they let the country in on the 
facts’ Not at all 

They let Congress adjourn and then put on 
a fancy fandango performance with full soap 
opera attachments, to make It appear the 
countiy must go back under wartime con- 
tiols before Christmas 

And what was the hullabaloo all about? 
The committee records make It astonishingly 
clear Simply thin- Gambling Clint has spent 
all the money in his Commodity Credit 
Corporation account on the foreign relief 
program Congress is now supposedly Just be- 
gjnnin>; to finance 

He is fresh out of cash and wants more to 
continue supporting farm prices and restrict¬ 
ing farm production contrary to free market 
operations 

To put it another way. the so-called ‘‘emer¬ 
gency roller" r ■ ' • * ,•« •© jvist 

a shot of ‘ I I . . c'l farm 

prices Intended to keep HiTvUn happy m 1948. 

And, of course, tlie other half of the deal, 
pi ICC control, is supposed to keep the city 
suckers happy, too, lor a few months 

Until, as beiore, the whole tiling blows up 
In another OPA-black market, wage-price 
war as In 1945-46 But by then the elections 
will be ovci and it will be time for something 
else. 


The Lawyer’s Version of £he Twenty-third 
Psalm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, In the 
October 1947 ls.sue of Ca.se and Com¬ 
ment, a lawyers’ publication, there ap¬ 
pears what Is entitled ‘*The Lawyer’s 
Version of the Twenty-third Psalm,’* 


written by Louis Lande, of Washington, 
D. C. 

In view of the fact that the legal 
profession Is often regarded in the pub¬ 
lic mind as a cold, relentless, and cal¬ 
culating grofup in our American econ¬ 
omy, it might be well to call attention 
to this fine profession of faith which Mr. 
Lande indicates truly charts the course 
of members of the American legal 
fraternity. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rbcoro. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows; 

TBE lAWrXB'S VBBSIOM OX THE TWCNTT-TBiaD 
PSALM 

The Lord Is my judge; I Bhall not fail. 

Re guideth me to a safe shore. 

Be eharteth my course. 

He keepeth my record straight. 

Re ruleth my condust to the court and to 
litigants. 

Yea, though 1 live midst strife and dis¬ 
sension. I counsel peace and forbearance. 

For Thou art ever in my thoiights. 

Thy law and Thy commandments are with 
me always 

Thou glvest me courage in adversity and 
consolation in defeat. 

Thou art my court of first resort, my tri¬ 
bunal of last appeal 

Surely the approval of my brethren shall 
be my reward during my life 

And I Eball live in the memory of my 
friends forever. 

—Louis Lande. 

Wasrincton. D. C. 


Special Setsion Is Too Important for 
Congresfional Partisan Politics 
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OP 

HON. THOR C.TOLLEFSON 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. TOLLEPeON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
dcr leave to extend my remarks In the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Times: 

SPECIAL SESSION XS TOO IMPORTANT FOE 
CONGRESSIONAL PARTISAN POLITICS 

A battle In Congress is at hand. 

This grows increasingly clear as opposing 
groups dose their ranks for Monday’s open¬ 
ing-day special session on the cost of living 
and European aid. 

We beheve the chief issue in the Marshall 
plan is clear: 

Docs this Nation intend to continue "Oper- 
ation Rathole" and continue to dole out bare¬ 
ly enough food and funds to keep Europeans 
alive? 

Such a course would Inevitably lead to 
the economic collapse of Europe with a dis¬ 
astrous eflect on our own economy. It can 
scai-cely be doubted tbat communism would 
make new advances 

Yet this, in effect, is the course recom¬ 
mended by Senator Robert A. Taft and his 
cohorts such as Representative George H. 
Dendes. also an Ohio Republican. 

Senator Taft proposes European aid next 
year of about half the amount the Harriman 
committee recommended as adequate to help 
Europe revive. 

And the Harriman committee was heavily 
weighted with such conservative thinkers as 


W. Handolim Borgesa, vies chairman of Mew 
Yovk’s National City Bank, and Cheater C. 
Davis. Bt. Louis banker. 

Representative Benbhi, leader of a suboom- 
mittee of Senator Taft's Joint Bconcnnlo 
Committee, submitted a report Friday rec- 
azamending that Government-financed ex¬ 
port, meaning food for Europe, be pared to 
the bone In order to halt inflationary pres¬ 
sures. 

Meanwhile. Communist-led riots In Italy 
and France are as advance gusts in the gath¬ 
ering European storm. 

It eeems scarcely possible that a man with 
Senator Taft’s acknowledged intelligence 
could fail to see the eltect this storm would 
have on this Nation If it were allowed to 
break. 

Yet we would hesitate to accuse any Sena¬ 
tor or Representative of playing politics with 
an issue of such great importance to the 
United States as the Marshall plan. 

The only other likely answer is that Sena¬ 
tor Taft and his followers are so much 
opposed to the return of Government con¬ 
trols in any form that to avoid them they 
are willing to undermine the Marshall plan. 

Senator Taft has, in fact, vigorously 
opposed restoring any of these controls ho 
took such on active role in ending. 

It seems obvious to us that revival of 
Euiopc, as conceived in the Marshall plan 
and recommended in the Harriman report, 
is essential to the future of this Nation as 
well as of Europe 

We believe that if some Government con¬ 
trols in the United States are essential to 
carrying out the Marshall plan, then, de¬ 
spite oin- distaste for such controls, they 
should be Imposed. 

The cost of living has continued to in¬ 
crease According to a report Friday by the 
Labor Department it rose another 2 percent 
between mid-August and mld-Beptember, to 
a new all-time high. 

Soaring prices are having a disastrous 
effect on. millions of Americans The Federal 
Security Agency says inflation has forced 
nearly 1,000.000 more Americans on public 
relief rolls since the war’s end 

Millions of other families arc going deeper 
and deeper into debt as they fufcllely attempt 
to balance steady Incomes with rising costs. 

Not only is an end to the current inflation 
essential to the future of the United States, it 
Is equally essential to carrying out nn effec¬ 
tive progiam of European aid For the cost 
ebtlmated under the Marshall plan would 
have to be boosted considerable to have any 
effec'^ if United States prices continue to soar. 

Congress Is confronted with a problem 
demanding the utmost statesmanship. 
Nothing less will suffice 

Preconceived ideas and partisan politics 
must be put aside If Congress Is to serve the 
best interests of their own and other free¬ 
dom-loving nations. 


It Our Financial and Economic Policy 
With Reference to European Conntriet 
Irratianal and Contrary to Natural Laws 
and Forces? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OP OKLAKOtXA 

IN THE HOUSE Gt' REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. eCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it is so refreshing to have the 
opportunity to read and study the reac¬ 
tions of some of our best students on 
financial and economic problems* espe- 
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dally pertaining to our relations with the 
European countries. 

It does not require much ability, and 
only the minimum exercise of energy and 
mental effort, to follow blindly and cred¬ 
ulously the fantastic and idealistic con¬ 
ceptions of the administration on these 
subjects. I maintain that the Members 
of Congress owe it to their constituents, 
and to the country as a whole, even to 
World-Wide civilization, to study serious¬ 
ly both sides of the question. 

In an effort to know the reasoning and 
thinking of the people who do not have 
any ulterior motives, and who do not al¬ 
ways agree with the New Deal program 
of planned economy, one can enjoy a 
realistic conception of what it all means. 
The historical background, the present 
indelible facts and reasoning from such 
premises to a logical conclusion should 
make it possible to determine more ac¬ 
curately our plain duty in the controver¬ 
sial issue now before us. 

One of the greatest economists of the 
country has sent me a transcript of his 
views on the so-called Marshall plan. 
This economist sent me this speech Sep¬ 
tember 19,1947, a month before Congress 
was reassembled to consider the admm- 
istration’s program of foreign relief, and 
It is a pleasure to be able to present for 
the consideration of my colleagues, and 
the public, the following views of this 
great economist. 

Some Pacts and Prodabilities Regarding the 

Foreign Situation, With Particular Ref¬ 
erence TO THE United States and Europe 

1 We are now commercially exporting, or 
In many cases actually giving away, annually 
many billions of dollars worth of our essen¬ 
tial products The ratio of the value of our 
exports of goods and services to our national 
Income is now around 10 percent, as com¬ 
pared with around 6 percent In normal pre¬ 
war times In many industries the propor¬ 
tion of exports is substantially higher than 
the above average. At any rate, we are now 
exporting enough of many products to raise 
their prices In our domestic markets to rec¬ 
ord high levels and to hold them there In 
the meantime, the high cost of living sets 
In motion an apparently ceaseless wage-pilce 
spiral 

2 Although the United States customarily 
has fiom 35 percent to 40 percent of the 
world’s Income and wealth (undoubtedly 
substantially more at the present time), yet 
we produce not more than 10 percent or 12 
percent of the world’s food supply. We can¬ 
not possibly All even a small proportion of 
the hungry bellies of the world without seil- 
ously undermining our own situation and 
without greatly boosting our own cost of 
living, thus reducing our purchasing power 
and our standard of living 

As shown In the attached report, which I 
believe is as true today as It was when writ¬ 
ten some 6 years ago. even though the rest 
of the people of the woild should continue 
to work as hard as before—which they would 
not—and even though v/e should give them 
I’pprcxlmately five-sixths of our income, 
evenly distributed, and even though in this 
process we would raise the income of the 
rest of the world by approximately 50 per¬ 
cent, yet In actual dollars and in actual com¬ 
mand over the good things of life, the In- 
ciease per capita would be negligible—cer¬ 
tainly not more than $30 pei year at pre¬ 
war levels. At the same time, even though 
there were no economic loss in the process, 
our own standard of living would have been 
reduced to a level only one-sixth as high as 
we have customarily enjoyed. In other 
words, we would all be in the soup together. 


As Speaker Martin said the other day, *1 
never heard of a man saving another from 
drowning by going down to the bottom with 
him *’ 

3. It seems to me, further, that all we are 
accomplishing by our generous “gifts” to 
European countries, is to “cushion” for 
them the impact of socialism and commu¬ 
nism. Wo are, I believe, weakening their 
moral fiber and encouraging acquiescence in 
"things as they are". Instead of stimulating 
resistance to the spread of communism I 
believe that unprejudiced records will show 
that France, for example, has been flirting 
with communism and radicalism for a long 
time—she is obviously decaying at the top. 
The same might well be said of Italy Ger- 
mony is, as one of my refugee friends put it, 
now little more than a “stinking corpse”, 
which can probably never bo resurrected into 
anything but a second- or third-rate nation. 
The middle European countries have already 
been almost completely absorbed by Russia, 
and they, as well as others, will naturally tend 
to affiliate themselves with the strongest 
power which lies closest to them, 1. e, Rus¬ 
sia 

4 It seems to me, also, that our American 
businessmen have been sold one more false 
and misleading slogan, 1. e. that if we do 
not throw substantial and continuing aid 
into the various European countries, then 
they will all go communistic, but that they 
can be saved from this fate by the extension 
ol such aid This line of chatter seems to me 
almost an insult to real intelligence in view 
of the well-known long-time trends to the 
left in most of these countries 

More particularly, however, I would call at¬ 
tention to the case of our mutual mother 
country, England Although for the second 
time in a generation we helped her win a 
World War which Initially was of no major 
concern to us and our domestic economic 
welfare, although we extended her between 
$25,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 of lend- 
lease goods, services, and munitions, on bal- 
uncp, although we have forgiven all the debts 
of the previous war, and on the very eve of 
our making her an additional loan approach¬ 
ing $4,000,000,000, yet the good people of 
England saw fit to kick out the conservative 
Churchill government and to vote in by an 
overwhelming majority the most radical gov¬ 
ernment in her history, sworn to nationalize 
all the leading industries of Great Britain 

Furthermore, I would coll attention to the 
fact that many of the leadeis of the church 
in England, even before the Second World 
War began, had affiliated themselves closely 
with the Soviet philosophy, and passed reso¬ 
lutions, made statements, and wrote books in 
lavor of Moscow In fact, the best selling 
book ever written defending the Soviet phi- 
Ifjsophy of government and economics was 
written by the dean of Canterbury. 

In view of all these things, why should any 
sane man believe that a few more millions or 
billions of dollars scattered around the 
filngcs of Europe will save those countries 
fiom communism? 

5 May I call your attention further to 
some cold and brutal facts which seem to me 
more significant than a flock of beautiful but 
half-baked theories 

(1) For the United States in normal times, 
our export trade has been not more than 6 
or 6 percent of our estimated national in¬ 
come, whereas in most other important 
countries of the world It has constituted any 
place from 15 or 20 percent to as much as 30 
or 40 percent of the national income The 
loss of most of our export business, while it 
would seriously curtail a few of our domestic 
Industilcs, would normally have no very far- 
reaching and serious effect In our entire na¬ 
tional economy. On the other hand, a sub¬ 
stantial loss of their foreign trade by those 
countries depending largely upon foreign 
trade for their Income, would be a very seri¬ 
ous matter 

(2) Further, we might as well admit that 
after every great war the tendency Is for all 


substantial countries to become more nearly 
self-sustained in their economies, In order 
to avoid the dangers and privations of future 
wars This is a normal and unavoidable hu¬ 
man tendency After the period of recon¬ 
struction, therefore, there Is likely to be rel¬ 
atively less rather than more foreign trade, 
as compared with the total business or na¬ 
tional Income of the ’eadlng countries of the 
world 

(3) It logically follows, therefore, that If 
Great Britain, for example, should be able to 
double her export trade, in physical quantity, 
as undoubtedly she would have to do in order 
to recoup her losses and regain her position 
of leadership in the world, she would simply 
have to take a great portion of that addi¬ 
tional trade away from other countries, in¬ 
cluding the United States Just where would 
such a program leave us and other countries? 
Why should we and others be impoverished 
ft. an indefinite period of time for the bene¬ 
fit of England or any other country? Why 
should we admit British or any other goods 
to our market to the disadvantage or de¬ 
struction of many of our own manufacturers^ 

(4) In this connection, It is probably not 
generally known or realized that in the fiscal 
yeai ending on March 31, 1947, Great Britain 
collected approximately $2,500,000,000 of 
tariff on her Imports, indicating an average 
rate of duty between 45 and 60 percent ad 
valorem on all her Imports. During the iden¬ 
tical period the United States collected ap¬ 
proximately $500,000,000 in duties on an 
amount of Imports substantially the same as 
those of Great Britain, or at an average rate 
of rather less than 10 percent ad valorem. 

In other words, despite all the pious pro¬ 
tests of our own politicians who would like 
to do away with our taitff protection, and 
despite the broad statements which are con¬ 
tinually made by our British friends and 
others, the United States at the present time 
has about the lowest tariffs of any important 
country in the world, for its average rate of 
tariff is little more than one-fifth of the aver¬ 
age British rate, while our tariff burden per 
capita is only onc-fifteenth that of Great 
Britain 

6 Before the Bretton Woods banks were 
created, i e, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the 
International Monetary Fund, we were told 
that the future peace and prosperity of the 
world depended on these banks, and that 
once we would go Into them in a big way, 
international economic conditions would be 
stabilized, etc , etc Of course, any careful 
student who would study the history and 
logic of the situation and not be carried 
away by slogans, knew that this idea was 
almost 100 percent bunk, as has already been 
demonstrated by the developments of the 
past year or two Any country which is on 
a sound monetary basis needs no Interna¬ 
tional bank to assist in stabilizing its cur¬ 
rency Only the bankrupt nations, the 
shyster nations, and those headed by po¬ 
litical adventurers have any need for such 
institutions The real purpose is, of course, 
to ball out poor and busted countries with 
American funds 

Furthermore, there isn’t. In lact, the re¬ 
motest need for the bank for reconstruction 
and development It isn’t the proper func¬ 
tion of any fice government to make com¬ 
mercial loans to any other government. 
Furthermore, any loan which is so precaii- 
ous as to be unfit to be handled by the 
various private banking institutions which 
are so plentiful In the United States and in 
Great Britain, is not fit to be made by any 
government-financed Intermediary bank. 
It is all eyewash and economic, financial, 
and political chicanery. 

The have-not nations, which can out¬ 
vote the United States, have hoped to use 
these organizations ns a clever way of evad¬ 
ing interest rates sufficiently high to com¬ 
pensate for the risks of making private loans 
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to them. Everybody is trying to ball blm> 
self out at the expense of Uncle Sam and, if 
you will, of Canada Relatively Bound coun¬ 
tries like Switeerland and Sweden have no 
need for this kind of artificial stimulus. 

Notwithstanding all the hullabaloo for 
these spurious financial organizations, we are 
now told that events are marching so swiftly 
that the United States must directly pour 
untold billions into these various foreign 
countries to fill up bottomless rat boles 

7 We are told in this connection that 
there is a shortage of dollar exchange 
throughout the world This is the new 
semantics for saying that the rest of the 
world Is trying to live at the expense of the 
United States workman They are trying to 
eat their cake and have it too. 

While they loaf and strike and sabotage 
and fight and destroy and produce virtually 
uothiug for export, they expect us to give 
them not only sufficient goods and credits 
for their current living but also enough in 
addition to reconstruct and replenish their 
fund of capital goods, which it has taken 
hundreds of years of sacrifice and saving for 
them to build up. until virtually everything 
was destroyed by the recent war 

This is a fantastic concept. Those coun¬ 
tries can never really recover except under 
their own steam, which means the process of 
recovery will take generations—not years— 
and if the United States or Canada expects 
to underwrite European recovery then all of 
us will be in a condition of self-imposed 
slavery as far ahead as the human mind can 
forecast 

8 All of the above boils down, wittingly 
or unwittingly, to n diabolically clever plan 
and program, that is. the New Deal in the 
United States having failed miserably at home 
and having been overwhelmingly repudiated 
at the polls in November 1946. Is now trying 
to sell to the people of the United States 
a very old brand of international Bociallsm 
under new names and new slogans Our cost 
of living has been pushed to the highest level 
in modern history as a result of Government 
buying for European aid Workers have been 
encouiaged to strike by the Government in 
order to secure higher and higher wages. 
The approved doctrines, methods, and poli¬ 
cies of Karl Marx are being curried out day 
after day by the officials of the United States 
Government, and the American businessman 
Is being sold indirectly the Soviet doctrine 
under the slogan that the steps being taken 
will protect him from communism because 
such steps will prevent European countries 
from going communistic 

9 The conclusion of the matter, as I see 
it. is that, if we continue to "relieve” Europe 
at anvthlng like the present rate, we shall 
within a short time have a return of alloca¬ 
tion and rationing in the United States, and 
probably many new drastic controls of in¬ 
dustry and piiccB Such moves are already 
being carefully considered and examined by 
various high officials in Washington 

Our present strangely illogical and finan¬ 
cially unsoimd policy can. in my Judgment, 
lead to only one end—an undermining of 
the social and economic structure of the 
United States and. relatively, a progressive 
strengthening of the Russian system. Rus¬ 
sia has already taken over and expects to hold 
virtually all of the surplu.** prcdiiclr.g terri¬ 
tory of central Europe, Including itie agri¬ 
cultural territory of Germany She can af¬ 
ford to be stubborn and to wait, knowing 
that her population la increasing very rapidly 
and that she can make full preparations for 
war behind the "iron curtain,” while we 
western peoples have no unanimity of policy 
or action and are floundering about in a bot¬ 
tomless sea of Impractical "idealism,” which 
we BtlU futllely believe can be imposed on 
an ancient world which has never understood 
any policy but the rule of force, or the 
Machiavellian duplicity of diplomats. 

Incidentally, It Is estimated by carefxil ac¬ 
tuaries that within the next short genera¬ 


tion the Soviet Republic will have more men 
of military age within her prewar bound¬ 
aries than will the United States. Orest Brlt- 
lan, France, and other small northwestern 
European countries put together. With the 
addition of territories in central Europe 
normally having between 125,000,000 and 
150,000.000 population. Russia will have many 
additional millions of male adults who will 
serve her purposes in a condition of seml- 
alavery, unless the entire picture is suddenly 
changed by an external force, which the 
United States only could conceivably exert. 
It Is no wild dream to envisage a Russian- 
controlled white population approaching at 
least 500,000,000 people within the next 25 
years or so: and it is quite possible that. In 
addition, she may control 500.000,000 Chinese. 
Koreans, and Manchurians, more than 50,- 
000.000 of whom are already in her hands, 
plus another half billion people in India 
and other parts of southern Asia In fact. 
Russia, if not checked, might easily domi¬ 
nate three-fourths of the population of the 
world within the next few years. 

10 Perhaps I can best sum up some of the 
more or less obvious economic conclusions 
of the various foregoing suggestions by say¬ 
ing that loans or gifts from grandchildren to 
grandparents are neither normal nor sound, 
nor can they possibly buy goodwill or aid for 
the grandchildren 

On the contrary, grandparents who need 
help from their grandchildren are economi¬ 
cally through—they can never repay. They 
can never effectively assist their grand¬ 
children If they themselves are already Im¬ 
pecunious, and they can never build up 
anew financial independence in their old age. 
If In old age grandparents become mendi¬ 
cants, they will so remain If they love 
their grandchildren, they will continue so to 
do If they dislike their grandchildren, they 
will dislike them the more because they have 
had to accept charity, and they will be Jeal¬ 
ous of the better status of their grand¬ 
children. 

In my Judgment, our financial and eco¬ 
nomic policy with respect to old and deca¬ 
dent European countries is completely Irra¬ 
tional and completely contrary to the working 
of natural laws and forces We are now 
trying to support and restore various policies 
and practices In European countries which 
our forefathers well knew were not only un¬ 
sound, but wholly detrimental to the good 
life If we do not all make the foregoing 
errors, then we seem to Jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that human nature can be made over 
in a day, and that our system of free republi¬ 
can government—which we ourselves are not 
yet Intelligent enough to op3rate—can be 
Immediately, or at beat within a few short 
years, imposed on the more backward peoples 
of the world 

I have written plainly because it seems to 
me that, looking toward the future, very 
grave Issues are Involved. Nature abhors 
weakness in animal life, in plant life, and in 
national life. Famine and disease and nat- 
xjral disasters have frequently destroyed what 
war has left Every nation has its day and 
passes out of the world theater. Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Empire of 
Mohammed, Spain, Germany, and Japan—all 
rose and fell Britain and France have 
already persisted longer than most of these, 
but their sun now seems to be setting. The 
cluck of history turns not back. Only two 
apparently strong powers now remain—one a 
great idealist, the other decidedly a realist. 
Which will weaken first? 

While the British Empire is disintegrating 
In India and probably in other parts of the 
world, while Europe is in chaos and her civi¬ 
lization is in all probability decaying, it is 
quite possible end rather probidile that 
Russia may grow prc^mrUonately stronger. 
Russia needs practically no foreign trade; she 
enslaves, or buys at a great price, the know¬ 
how from Germany and from othw countries. 
She has no commercial coats of production: 


d»e cares little or nothing for money as such; 
she has no serious foreign-exchange prob¬ 
lems. To all Intents and purposes, she Is 
almost completely self-contained and seems 
likely to grow more so. Few ere now alive 
of Russia’s 200,000,000 who remember any 
but the Soviet form of government. Will 
she fall apart soon of her own weight? 

Probably the future of civilization In the 
world rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
the United States and of Canada, which at 
the present time have well over half the 
wealth and Income of the world. 

I cannot for a moment, however, believe 
that we shall ever help the world back to a 
higher state of civilization and progress by 
taxiiog our own people to death In order to 
rehabilitate far-away foreign countries which 
have had their day In the sun and which, 
through either political or economic incom¬ 
petence, have lost out in the race of man¬ 
kind, At any rate, history records no exam¬ 
ple of a come-back under stich conditions 

RBLATIVX XCONOMXC POSITION OF TUS UNmCD 

STATES AND THE REMAINDER OF THE WORLD 

As nearly as we can estimate on the basis 
of very detailed calculations first made by xu 
in 1930, the wealth and income of the United 
States before the outbreak of the present war 
compared substantially as follows, in round 
numbers, with the wealth and Income of the 
remainder of the world: 

1 Population: World total, latest esti¬ 
mates (ld3&-39), around 2.145,000,000. Unit¬ 
ed States, corresponding date), around 130,- 
000,000 (present, around 134,000,000). Pei- 
cent of world total, around 6. 

2 Wealth: World total, around $1,100,000,- 
000,000 United States, around $330,000,000,- 
OOO Percent of world total, around 30 
(Around 1930 the wealth of the United States 
was estimated to be from S3 to 35 percent of 
the world total ) 

3. Income. World total, around $210,000,- 
000,000 United States (1940), $72,000,000,000 
to $75,000,000,000 Percent of world total, 34 
to 36. In 1929 the United States income was 
estimated at 41 to 42 percent of the world 
total ) 

It is significant that the relative position 
of the United States gradually deteriorated 
during the decade of tlie thirties, due to the 
fact that recovery in other leading countries 
was much more rapid than in the United 
States 

To make the problem as simple as possible, 
the United States, with 36 percent of the 
world’s Income and 6 percent of the popula¬ 
tion, has a living standard per capita equiva¬ 
lent to 6 units of income (36 divided by 6). 
The rest of the world, with 64 percent of the 
Income and 94 percent of the population, has 
a per capita standard equal to two-thirds unit 
of Income, or on the average oue-nlnth of 
that of the United States. 

In order to establish equality through¬ 
out the world, the United States must retain 
only her per capita share of the total world 
Income. 1. e , she must reduce her income to 
6 percent of the total, and must give away 
the remaining 30 percent of the world Income 
which she now holds, so that 94 percent of 
the population outside the United States will 
also receive 94 percent of the world Income. 
This operation would theoretically raise the 
rest of the world to an average per capita 
Income of 1 unit—which is a theoretical gain 
of 50 percent from the present average But 
the average citizen of the United States 
would, in the process, lose five-sixths of his 
income. 

In other words, if there were no economic 
loss In this process of redistribution, and 
if the rest of the people of the world who 
receive our gifts would continue to work 
as hard as they do now to produce their own 
sustenance, we would reach a theoretical 
equilibrium with all people In the world (in¬ 
cluding the United States) having a stand¬ 
ard of living one-sixth as high as that now 
prevailing in the United States. 
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In actual dollars this would mean roughly 
a distribution of a little more than $60,000,- 
000,000 to something over 2,000,000,000 peo¬ 
ple. The average man outside the United 
States would have his income Increased by a 
little more than $30 per year. This might be 
a fortune for a Chinaman or a heathen 
dweller In the tropics—but purchased at a 
price which would mean the utter degrada¬ 
tion of the people of the United States. 

Further, In view of our well-known expe¬ 
rience with the Negro in the South, and the 
observed reactions of the most backward 
people throughout the world, it Is probable 
that, If this country should redistribute Its 
Income In the manner indicated, the great 
bulk of the recipients thereof, who are al¬ 
ready existing on two-thirds of a unit of 
income, would merely work half as hard as 
before In order to support themselves, and 
would thtis maintain their income at the old 
two-thlrd-unlt level by earning only one- 
third themselves, and bringing up the bal¬ 
ance with the one-third unit which wc con¬ 
tribute. Also, under the conditions outlined, 
productivity In the United States would 
rapidly decline 

That the foregoing Is no Idle analysis Is 
shown by the following quotation from the 
Bulletin of the United States State Depart¬ 
ment, under date of December 27. 1941, page 
689* 

“Lend-lease countries cover two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface and contain nearly two- 
thirds of the population of the world. Up 
to the present time, the defense of 33 coun- 
tilcs, including the British Empire, has been 
declared vital to the defense of the United 
States, and steps are being taken to strength¬ 
en the defenses of these countries ’’ 

Already most of the world outside the 
United States and the countries dominated 
by Germany, Italy, and Japan, are covered 
by a plan which commits the United States 
to the Indefinite extension of credit, and 
shipment of all kinds of commodities, with¬ 
out any hope of repayment It is further 
the announced policy of our Government to 
supply our resources in order to rehabilitate 
even the Axis countries after they shall have 
been defeated That completes the present 
program for world redistribution of our 
wealth and income. 


Correctioii of Inflationary Forces 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr Speaker, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors before a Senate committee 
the other day had this to say: 

In the monetary field and credit field in¬ 
flationary forces have already gone so far as 
to cause very serious maladjustments with¬ 
in the economy. A correction Is overdue, and 
the longer It Is postponed the more severe 
will be the inevitable reaction. 

He stated: 

We arc already In the advance stages of 
this disease. 

He further commented: 

The question we must ask Is whether any 
further expansion In the aggregate amoimt 
of credit Is desirable or dangerous. If It In 
fact calls for more production It would be 
desirable. If It only permits one borrower 
to bid against another for scarce goods and 
thus adds to upward pressures on prices. It Is 
dangerous. It Is our best Judgment that 


over-all expansion of the money supply at 
this time Is Inflationary and dangerous. 

We should keep that in mind in con¬ 
nection with the financing of the relief 
which is to be voted next week. 

Prior to the opening of the special ses¬ 
sion I sent each Member of the House a 
letter with respect to a resolution I ex¬ 
pected to introduce on this particular 
subject. This resolution is being intro¬ 
duced today. I think this Congress needs 
to be better informed on what is taking 
place in connection with destroying the 
buying power of the accumulated sav¬ 
ings, the current wages, and the future 
credit of the people of this country I 
agree with Chairman Eccles that the 
hour for correction is overdue. A thor¬ 
ough understanding of what has already 
occurred would assist the Congress in 
deciding how far it will go in assisting 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to bring the inflationary 
forces under control. 


Birthday Felicitations to Judge Oscar E. 
Bland by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 

Wisconsin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr WILEY. Mr President, last eve¬ 
ning at the Hotel Raleigh about ninety 
friends of Judge Oscar E. Bland gathered 
at the festive board to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday. 

For 25 years Judge Bland has graced 
the bench here in Washington, and now 
he has laid aside the ermine. 

It was my privilege to be one of the 
guests at the dinner, and on that oc¬ 
casion I paid my respects to him in the 
language which I now ask be incorpo¬ 
rated in the Appendix of the Record. 

Among those present were the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other Justices and 
judges, as well as Senators, Representa¬ 
tives, doctors, and members of the bar. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr Toastmaster, Judge Bland, and friends, 
as I listened to the sonorous, Shakespearean- 
like fluidity of expression of my dear friend. 
Senator Ashurst, our toastmaster, this eve¬ 
ning, the hands of the clock were turned 
back, and It seemed to me that 1 was llstcn- 
Inf to him again speaking In the Senate 

It made no difference what the subject was. 
He was always adequate for the occasion If 
the subject was bees, you could almost hear 
the bees hum, or if it was the Constitution— 
well, he made It a thing of Inspiration and 
vitality. No matter whether the subject was 
protective tariff, politics, Arizona copper, de¬ 
mocracy, Indian claims, or courts—he did the 
Job well and inspired us with his learning, hla 
faultless diction, and what 1 have called his 
fluidity of expression. And although he has 
now retired from the Senate, the melody 
lingers on. 

As a result, when he retired, there was a 
void In the Senate which has not been filled. 


And so. Judge Oscar E. Bland, your retir¬ 
ing will leave a void on the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. Ever 
since 1923, when you were elevated to the 
bench, you have distinguished yourself and 
the court 

And now that you are retiring from the 
bench, you do so with honor and distinction 
Life to you Is still a thing of zest, and you will 
carry on like our distinguished toastmaster. 
He has a philosophy that never acknowledges 
defeat or permits himself to “let down ’’ 
There Is every evidence that he is not a re¬ 
tiring sort, and I say God bless him for that 
quality. 

The years have been good to you. Judge, 
because you have been good to the years 
You have known how to grow along with the 
years, and this is one of the master works of 
wisdom. 

Now. with old friends, and with the con¬ 
sciousness that your work in the law has been 
well done, you can renew your youth, taking 
time to reread Dickens and Tliackeray, Du¬ 
mas and Hugo Yes. you may even reread 
the Leather Stocking Tales, by Fenimore 
Cooper, and all the old masters In literature. 
Then perhaps you will delve Into philosophy 
and seek to find through It and through the 
teachings of the prophets and seers and 
saviors of the world the meaning of life, 
and thus fulfill the ambitions for which time 
was inadequate heretofore And If I sense 
the situation correctly, you have a lot of 
aspirations and dreams which may now come 
to fruition. With your fine trained mind, 
who knows what bigger things are yet to be 
for you 

We who are gathered here—some having 
been retired, some, like yourself, having re¬ 
tired voluntarily, and others who time will 
see retired—all of us wish for you a life 
packed full of good things—a life of health, 
happiness, and high adventure In this won¬ 
derful age of new things 
Paraphrasing Browning, In part, wc might 
say 

“Grow young, friend, with me. 

The best Is yet to be 

Man’s spirit at noontide stands. 

Reflecting the intelligence of that hand 
That shaped the spheres 
Bo man. through the years 
In mind, whole, complete. 

Remains immortal, with powers replete. 
And though mortal anchors slip away, 

Man lives forever and a day." 


Report to the People—Part 2 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record, under 
the order made last Monday, my second 
report to the people, broadcast on Sep¬ 
tember 11 last from radio station WBAP. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

report to the people—PART 2 
(Radio address by United States Senator W. 

Lee O’Daniel, of Texas, over radio station 

WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex,, September 11, 

1947) 

How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, and 
hello there, boys and girls. This is your 
United States Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, 
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BpeaklnR from the studios of WBAP 820. at 
Fort Worth, Texas. This Is the second In a 
series of four radio broadcasts I am making 
in a Report to the People regarding the seri¬ 
ous conditions confronting this Nation on 
both the domestic and foreign front. 

I am endeavoring to point out that these 
serious conditions are not brought on by 
natural forces, but are brought on by the 
activities of the gazig of big-headed profes¬ 
sional politicians who have lived in Wash¬ 
ington so long at taxpayers’ expense that 
they actually feel they must dictate to every 
citizen of this Nation Just how he must 
run his own private business, and how other 
nations on this earth shotild conduct their 
affairs 

At this time I want to ask the citizens of 
this State how they would like for Joe Stalin 
to come over here and organize a citizens' 
army of twenty-five or thirty million people, 
put them on his pay roll so they would obey 
his orders, and then tax you folks for the 
entire cost of the proposition. Well, I be¬ 
lieve that you would resent such a move on 
the part of Joe Stalin, or the ruler of any 
other foreign nation. But let me tell you 
that, in effect, this is about what has been 
done, and let me tell you further that your 
pussyfooting Congress and executive branch 
of your Government in Washington have 
aided and abetted this movement by enact¬ 
ing communistic legislation, and issuing 
communistic edicts. Now, of course, the 
deceptive gang of professional politicians 
which infest the National Capital do not 
come out frankly and tell you what they are 
actually planning, when they enact destruc¬ 
tive and communistic legislation, but they 
generally dress the legislation up in labels 
that read Just exactly opposite to what they 
mean For Instance, they call the Wagnci 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act I be¬ 
lieve it should be labeled the Communists' 
Recruiting Act They call PEPC the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. I believe 
a more descriptive name would be Unfair 
Employment Practices Committee. Now. If 
you were going to set up an army of Com¬ 
munists or communistic sympathizers in this 
Nation, you would first realize the necessity 
of raising money with which to finance such 
an organization Well, here is the way the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States set up this money-raising organiza¬ 
tion They first had to kick the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States out the window 
because the Constitution plainly states In 
article I, section 8, os follows “The Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes ’’ 
Our wise foiefathers put that provision In 
our Constitution so that no organization ex¬ 
cept Congress could ever be set up In this 
Nation that would have the power to lay 
and collect taxes They thought that would 
be protection for the citizens of this Nation, 
because the citizens themselves elect the 
Members of Congress But here is what 
Congress did Congress abdicated its throne 
by transferring to the communistic labor 
leaders of this Nation, the right to lay and 
collect taxes They did It by enactment of 
the Wagner Act and the establishment of 
the National Labor Relations Board, which 
process placed the working men and women 
of this Nation In the slave camp, and pro¬ 
hibited thorn from getting Jobs without pay¬ 
ing u work-permit tax to these communistic 
labor-leader racketeers or slaveholders. 
During the war those labor czars, acting In 
their capacity as officers of duly organized 
labor unions In conformity with the laws 
set up by your duly elected representatives, 
charged a tax as high as $5 per day, or as 
high as $100 to $200 or more for a work 
permit for American citizens to work for 
their own Government to produce arms and 
ammunition for our fighting boys to use in 
battle to save our Nation. 

Billions of dollars were thus taxed and col¬ 
lected from the citizens of this Nation and 
placed in the coffers of the labor unions, for 


the ptupose of spending to elect their stooges 
to Congress, or to diffeat good candidates or 
for any purpose they desired. The money 
came right out of the pockets of you folks 
when you bought a ton of coal, a pair of 
shoes, a suit of clothes, a dress, an auto¬ 
mobile, or a dozen eggs. I want to sub¬ 
stantiate my statement that Congress has 
given to the labor union bosses the power 
to lay and collect taxes, I want to quote 
to you a statement made on the floor of the 
United States Senate by a Senator who was 
considered to be one of the most conserva¬ 
tive members, a man who was considered 
to be one of the greatest authorities on con¬ 
stitutional law, and a Member who was highly 
respected by all students of government in 
this Nation. 1 refer to the great Democrat 
and statesman, the late Joslah W Bailey, 
of North Carolina. Here are his exact words 
as contained in the Conoressiomal Rxcord’ 
“The time has come when it is the clear 
duty of the Federal Ctovernment to face the 
issue and obtain Infcn-mation from the labor 
organizations. Hear me about that for a 
moment. We have given the labor organiza¬ 
tions of America the power to tax, and we 
all know it. We may call It what we please, 
but the labor unions have the power to tax 
They can tax the workers and indirectly tax 
the American people They not only fix the 
dues of their organizations but we put the 
workers In their hands. We collect their 
dues. In a great many Instances, by what 
Is called the check-off We do not limit the 
dues, we do not know what the dues arc, 
we Just give them ad 11b opportunity to 
charge the workers all that the traffic will 
bear, and we raise no question *' 

Now, friends, there Is a sound statement of 
fact, and I would not care to have better 
authority to prove to you the statement 1 
have often made, that your lawmakers in 
Washington have abandoned the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States Here Is a brand 
new form of taxation, under disguise, which 
has fleeced the American taxpayers of bil¬ 
lions of dollars, and this Is a form of taxation 
which catches the little fellow that you hear 
so much about. It is nothing moie or lees 
than a sales tax, because it Is added Into the 
price of everything you buy to eat, wear or 
use 1 have the statistics from the United 
States Treasury on part of the amount of 
these deceit taxes levied on the people of 
this Nation by the labor leader racketeers for 
1043 and it amounts to the stupendous sum 
of $390,000,000 Now some of my listeners 
may be thinking that 1 am hollering “thief' 
after the barn door has been locked by the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley bill. But let me 
cUc to you Just one Illustration to prove that 
the system Is still working, at an Increased 
pace, even since the Taft-Hartley bill was 
enacted. I refer to the new contract Imposed 
upon the coal operators of the Nation by 
John L. Lewis, who himself stated It was the 
best contract he ever negotiated In his life 
The tax which that one labor czar Imposed 
upon the people of this Nation, by and with 
the permission of your lawmakers in Wash¬ 
ington. will amount to millions, if not bil¬ 
lions, of dollars. It amounts to from $3 to 
$10 per ton on coal The tax on coal Is passed 
on to steel, and from steel to automobiles, 
refrigerators, Incubators, bathtubs, frying 
pans, farm machinery, and everything man¬ 
ufactured by the use of fuel, whether that 
fuel be coal, oil, or gas The oil corporations 
have announced that they were forced to In¬ 
crease the price of fuel oil simply to stop the 
rush of consumers changing to oil from coal 
on account of the increase in the price of 
coal So while 1 am glad that the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill was enacted, and I believe it is a step 
In the right direction, yet it is not the cure 
for the evil that is ruining our democratic 
form of government, and our American sys¬ 
tem of private enterprise. 

There are plenty of Members of Congress 
who know it was not the cure, but It was 
better than any other labor legislation 


enacted by Congress during the past 14 years. 
This labor legislation is intended to protect 
the laboring people Of this Nation, and most 
of the laboring people know this is true. A 
few of the communistic labor leader rack¬ 
eteers recognize the fact that it curtails their 
power to control the men and women who 
work, and to profit from their labor. 

Everybody who knows my record knows 
that I have always been a true friend of men 
and women who actually work. I have been 
a member of the laboring class most of my 
life. I was born in poverty and know what 
it means to work I have alwajrs fought 
for the rights of laboring people. Of course, 
the labor bosses and the communistic labor 
press always have tried to make it appear 
that I was unfriendly to laboring people, 
but they knew that is not true They knew 
1 was fighting the labor leader racketeers, 
and they were hiding behind the skirts of 
the laboring people when they attacked me. 
But the wevking people know I am their 
friend, and most of them have supported 
me in every election 

I think my friendship for the working 
people was proven when the President of the 
United States, and his gang of so-called 
friends of labor, sent a bill to Congress that 
would have put men into the Army if they 
went on strike. 1 think that is one of the 
most un-American bills ever Introduced in 
Congress, and it only shows what this New 
Deal gang will do to the laboring people of 
this Nation when the time comes, provid¬ 
ing they stay in power long enough They 
will do to them Just like Hitler did and Just 
like Stalin did. I voted against that asinine 
bill that threatened to put men In the Army 
If they exercised their constitutional right 
to quit their Job or lay off or strike. 

You cannot tell me that you are doing any¬ 
thing for the laboring man when you make 
him plunk down his hard-earned caali to 
some labor leader racketeer to pay a tax for 
his God-given right to work, and you can¬ 
not tell me that the skilled workmen of this 
Nation are happy when they work side by 
Bide with unskilled men who produce less 
than one-half as much work as they do. yet 
draw the same wages. A laboring man who 
has talent and skill and ability should have 
the opportunity to receive wages commen¬ 
surate with his skill, just the same as a 
businessman has the opportunity to earn 
more money when he has more talent and 
ability The whole idea of the Wagner Act, 
and the plan of Washington demagogues 
and bureaucrats to control the working men 
and women of this Nation, Is a rotten racket, 
and besides destroying the liberties and free¬ 
dom of the working people themselves, it Is 
leading this Nation headlong Into commu¬ 
nism, socialism, and destruction Your pus¬ 
syfooting lawmakers were not content with 
transferring to the labor czars the right to 
tax you, even though that was taking from 
your pockets billions of dollars and placing 
it In the treasuries of the labor czars, but 
they aided and abetted these labor czais 
further by following their demands and en¬ 
acting legislation to bleed the United States 
Treasury of millions, or billions, of dollars 
In the form of subsidies to help pay the 
grocery bills and fuel bills and other bills 
of the members of these communistic labor- 
racket organizations 

The first step In communlzlng any nation 
Is to control production, and destroy accumu¬ 
lated savings of the people and their govern¬ 
ment. Our Federal Government has been 
practicing those two destructive tactics head¬ 
long for many years You may ask me what 
I am going to do about It, or what I propose 
to do about it Well, I will tell you that I 
am not Just now starting to do something 
about it. I have been working at this job 
for many years And while I cannot claim 
to have stopped the destruction altogether. 
I do want to remind you that I have been 
shouting this alarm during all these years 
when it was extremely unpopular to say any¬ 
thing about it. And 1 think it might be well 
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to call your attention to the fierce and de- 
teriQlncd fight which has been waged against 
me during all these yenis just because I do 
go to the people and expose all this skul* 
du^gery. Whenever you see these big-shot 
professional politicians who have made mil¬ 
lions out of their connections with the ad¬ 
ministration, and some of these foot-kissing 
newspapers who arc making millions cut of 
their Government-granted ladio licenses and 
other subsidies they got fiom the Govern¬ 
ment, go around shouting and printing every 
llttlo personal thing they can trump up 
about my buying a home, or selling a home, 
or mowing my lawn, or making a pioflt, or 
getting my hose supporters on backward, or 
anything Just so It is insulting or insinuat¬ 
ing. you know they are not Intel ested In 
those things at all They are simply trying 
by insidious propaganda to poison the minds 
of the voters to try to pet mo cut of the 
United States Senate Oh, yes, they also 
start their paid stooges around over the 
country to tell the people that 0’Dan:ei, 
can't get anything done In Washington. 
Well, they are not worried about O’Daniex 
not getting anything done They are reared 
nearly to death because O'Daniei has gotten 
too much done, and because O'Daniel Is 
going to keep on telling the people the 
truth, until we do get a whole lot more 
done For Instance, the gang that kept 
the President In power for four terms didn’t 
like the way I was shouting all over the No¬ 
tion on 125 radio stations that we should 
limit the lenuie of the President to one term 
of 6 years or two terms of 4 years each. But 
while they were shouting criticism about 
O'Daniel buying a home for his family, the 
pcf plo were listening to O'Daniel explain the 
evils of long tenure In office, and we get 
enough support to pass through Congress 
durinr this last session a constitutional 
amendment to limit the tenure of the Presi¬ 
dent to two terms of 4 years each Isn't that 
getting something done’ Did that make 
them mad’ The answer Is yes They are 
now scared to death because they ferr that 
O’Dinitl may keep telling the people the 
truth ubrut the evils caused by long tenure 
in public cfllce bo long and so loud that some 
dov the people may limit the tenure of all 
Pcdeial-clected offieials—and. oh’ What a 
calamity that would be to some of those old 
fossils who have been suck’ng a Government 
sugar teat in Washington, ever since or soon 
aftci they got dry behind thcii ears 

Oh yes, these two-bit politicians here In 
Tclps have a great time worrying about v.’ho 
in 1 he world they can get to repl.ace O’Daniel 
In the United States Senate. Yes, my friends, 
they are nceily woirlcd to death, but 1 am 
not worrying at all bccau'^c I know what I 
am going to do about running for the place 
next bummei. and they don’t know what 
they me going to do because they don’t know 
what I am going to do. Aren't they In a 
terrible Lx’ 

And mother thing that Is worrying them 
Is not tbrt I have not gotten anything done 
about this labor-czar racket, but because 1 
have alrecidv gotten too much done to suit 
them I h.’vo told you that I am glad we 
got the Taft-Hartley bill pasted, but that 
it will not cure all the tiouble Do you 
know what I did to hcln get the Taft-H.artley 
bill pasced’ Well, those politicians know 
It is wh.at I have done that worries them— 
not what I have not done You know In 
almost every county seat hei e in Texas some¬ 
body shows up every few days who says, 
“I think O'Dantel Is a pretty good man and 
he has gcneially voted right, but he can’t 
get anything done ” Now when you begin 
to tmee thc‘.o stories down to their origin, 
It Is easy to flrd they are pure political prop¬ 
aganda be'ng peddled all over Texas with the 
Idea of fooling some people who are my sin¬ 
cere friends and who do endorse the work 
which I have done in the United States Sen¬ 
ate I nm not going to talk long on this 
particular subject, but I want to ask you 


this question. Won’t you all agree that the 
biggest question that has been before this 
Nation In the last 3 or 4 years has been the 
question of how we might regain control of 
government in this country from the hands 
of the Communist labor leaders and the 
labor racketeers’ Won’t you agree with me 
that under the provisions of the Wrvgner Act 
and under the provisions of the Norris-La- 
Gunrdia Anti-Injunction Act and under the 
protection whhh was granted to labor unions 
under our untltiust laws, v/e were fast mov¬ 
ing to a position where they were making 
themselves the absolute masters of the Ped- 
eial Government, of State governments, of 
employers and employees? The whole fu- 
tuio of tills Nation depended upon someone 
having the courage to lignt this combination 
and to point the way out so this situation 
could be corrected Now I believe all of you. 
or at least mo.vt of you. whether you aie now 
or over have been a suppoilcr of mine, will 
agree that the statement I have made la a 
fair statement of the situation which faced 
this Nation 

Now, then, let’s go back a little. Don’t 
take my word for it, because what I am 
going to say to you comes from the Recohd—• 
go to the Record of the Congress of the 
United Status and see what I have advo¬ 
cated to correct thin situation and when I 
advocated it You will find that in the first 
year 1 served in the United S bates Senate 
I introduced a constitutional amendment 
and I also introduced a bill v;hlch would 
outlaw the closed shop In America Please 
bear in mind that that was done at a time 
when It was not popular to stand out on the 
firing line and face this issue—that was 
done when the Democratic high command 
branded any man as a dangerous demegogue 
who opposed these Red labor agitators. 
Well, did O’Danibl get anvtbnig dona coout 
that’ I ask that you rend the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act and you will find In that bill that 
the closed shop, which I condemned, has 
been made illegal In Industry throughout 
this Nation. Isn’t that getting something 
done’ 

I also Introduced legislation which would 
stop the use of force and violence in labor 
disputes Now I will admit that the Taft- 
Hartley bill does not go as far as I think it 
should on that issue, bat. on the other 
hand, it does outlaw force and coercion on 
the part of labor vinions, but the penalty is 
not as seveie as I think it should be—nevei- 
thelcss, this thing I advoc"ard hns been 
raaae the law of the land. Isn’t thav. getting 
something done? 

I urged m legislation that I Introduced In 
Con gi ess that labor unions be made respon¬ 
sible f'<r their contracts I urged that the 
secondary boycott be outlawed and that 
laboi unloms be made responsible for prose¬ 
cution under the terms of our antlvrust 
lav/s the same as all other citizens Read 
the Taft-Hartley bill and you will find that 
today these things which I advoeated hwive 
been made the law of the land Isn’t that 
getting something done? 

I introduced legislation to amend the 
Wagner labor law by making It milawful not 
on’y for employers to cccrce their employees, 
but I also advocated that It be mode un- 
lav7ful for anybody. Including labor unions, 
to use force and coercion to diivc people 
either Into labor unions or to keep them out 
of letaor unions Read the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill and you will find that that feature 
which I advocated Is now the law of the 
land Isn’t that getting something done? 

I also introduced a bill in Congress the 
purpose of which was to grant to the em¬ 
ployer the right of freedom of speech in dis- 
cucslng matters pertaining to labor relations 
with his employees. I called attention to the 
fact that, under the provisions of the Wagner 
Labor Act, the employers were hog-tied and 
were not permitted to correct false state- 
menlB which were circulated about their busi¬ 
ness establishments by these labor racketeers. 


If you Vi ill read the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill, you will find that, too. Is 
now the law of the land. Isn’t that getting 
something done? 

I also urged on the floor of the United 
States Senate thav it was absolutely essential 
for oui Icbcr laws to be eo amended as to pro¬ 
tect the rights of owners of business estab- 
llshmonts. Lndcr the Wagner labor law, the 
employer was made responsible for any state¬ 
ment made by any supervieoi oi any lureman 
and the excuse wh.ch the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board used was this They stated that 
foremen and supervisors v/eie a part of man¬ 
agement, and therelorc the employer was re¬ 
sponsible for their acts. I stated in a speech 
I made down here in Texas and In other 
places that I was willing to accept this theory, 
but if the foremen and If the supervicora 
were a part of management, and if the em¬ 
ployer was resnonsible for everything they 
said and did. then the employer should not 
be called upon to deal with these representa¬ 
tives of management through labor unions 
that represented his other employees. If 
they weie called upon to do this, then you 
were asking one division of management to 
engage in collective bargaining w.th another 
division of management Obviously the loy¬ 
alty of the supervisors and foremen should 
be first to the employer and they could not 
have first loyalty to the employer and first 
loyalty to a labor union both at the same 
titae If you will read the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley labor bill which Congress Just 
enacted, you will find that this principle 
which I advocated is now written into the 
law and today Is the law of the land. Isn’t 
that getting something done? 

The record shows that on many occasions 
I urged that if we were going to permit vast 
organizations of labor to grow up In this 
country which were In fact bltger and moie 
powciful and better financed than even cur 
biggest corpoiatlons, then when these unions 
sought to misuse this power they should be 
subject to piosccution under the provisions 
of our antitiust laws for their misuse of 
power II you will read t le Taft-Hartley bill, 
you will find that, too, Is now the law of the 
land Isn’t that getting something done? 

Not one time, but many times In speeches 
made by me, I have pointed out the inequity 
and the Injustice of the provisions of the 
Norrls-LaGuardla Act, which prevented the 
employer fiom going to cur courts for protec¬ 
tion where such protection was essential to 
the welfare of his business conducted along 
legal lines I urged the theory that that was 
what our courts weie established for and the 
doors of the courts should never be barred to 
cither the employer or the employee You 
will find, If jou will rend the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill, that this principle which I advo¬ 
cated Is wiiltcn into this law. Isn’t that 
getting something done? 

If you will rcier to the Re'^'ord. you will see 
that the very things I foiecastcd would hap¬ 
pen under the then existing provisions of the 
wage-and-liour law did happen, and you will 
furthci see that in order to protect the peo¬ 
ple of this country it became necessary for 
CongicsB to pass what is generally referred 
to as the portal-to-portal pay bill, which had 
the effect of relieving employers from black¬ 
mail suits that wore being held over them for 
millions upon millions of dollars on the tech¬ 
nical charge of having failed to comply with 
all provlsicns of the wage-and-hour law 

Now, my friends, wc get back to that prop¬ 
aganda being distributed by the pollllcluns 
around ovci Tc..aB that "O'Daniel is a fine 
man, but he musn't be continued In the 
Senate because he can’t get anything done ’* 
I have an answer to that—it scorns that all 
of the legislation v/hlch I advocated on this 
most Important subject of controlling labor- 
leader racketeers Is now In the classification 
of “things done.’’ 

Now I did not carry the flag while this leg¬ 
islation was being passed. Z had sense 
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enough to know the work, which I cotdd do 
to eecure tills legislation had already been 
accomplished through the efforts I had put 
forth, together with the efforts of thousands 
of other people in this country, and brought 
to the attention of the American people the 
absolute necessity for some sound construc¬ 
tive labor legislation I contented myself to 
vote for this legislation on two separate oc¬ 
casions—when the bin was first passed and 
the second time when we passed It over the 
veto of the President of the United States. 

Now let me give you a little side story, and 
It Is this What these worried politicians are 
disturbed about is not the fact that W. Lee 
0*DAmEL, as your Senator, cannot get any¬ 
thing done, that doesn’t bother them. Wliat 
they are worrying about Is that I can get 
too much done, and the things I get don« do 
not suit them. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that there 
Is much important legislation which the 
Congrc?sB of the United States should pass, 
but has thus far not passed There Is Impor¬ 
tant legislation which I have advocated that 
has not been written into law; however, 
within the field of legislation to break up 
this labor-union monopoly, I have cause to 
be gratified. I have seen most of the program 
which I have advocated enacted into law, 
not only In the National Government, but 
down here in the State government. These 
labor racketeers who tell you that W. Lee 
O’Dakuo. can’t get any tiling done are ftot 
nearly so much bothered about that down 
here in Texas os they are about a few things 
I got done while I was Governor. They re¬ 
member our antiviolence bill which we wrote 
on the statute books of Texas while I was 
your Governor, and they also lemember that 
a large number of other States have picked 
up this Texas law and have now put It on 
thetr statute books. They remember that 1 
traveled over this Nation and made speeches 
before certain State legislatures, and in one 
instance the labor lacketeers picketed the 
State legislature while 1 was delivering an 
address to that body. But as a result of my 
fight and the fight of others for the adoption 
of this kind of legislation, the following 
States have adapted legislation similar to the 
laws enacted by Texas while I was your Gov¬ 
ernor, to include the right to woik and an 
antlviotence strike law Here Is a list of 
States tliat have adopted bv statute or con¬ 
stitutional amendment the right-to-wozk 
law Nevada, Ariaona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Nebraska, South and North Dakota, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Geoigia, Florida, North 
Carolina. Virgmia. Ohio, Delaware, Maine, 
and Vermont. 

I nm simply discussing this question for 
the purpose of uncovering the method and 
making clear to the people the means by 
wh’ch thts political machine la conatantly 
seeking to destroy the confidence of the 
people In the man whom the citizens of this 
Staic have elects to serve them tn the 
United States Senate. 8o the next time you 
he.v someone say that O’DAxrnx can’t get 
anything done. Just cak him this qucetlon 
Is the trouble "O’DaKict. can't get anything 
done,” or Is the trouble "he has been getting 
too much done ’? 

Now, folks, I am slugging right at the 
very heart of the things that are destroying 
America The spending spree habit—the 
public-debt habit—the labc* communistic 
racket. And the record shows that more and 
more people are Joining my crusade every 
dsy I e::pect to keep oa leading the fight 
for the recovery and preservation of our 
Am Cl lean, form of government, and our Amer¬ 
ican system of private entorprlse. 

This Is your United States Senator W. Lee 
OD anrax., Democrat of Texas, spcftklng. I 
will be on these aaxoe stations at this same 
time next Thursday night, when I will ad¬ 
dress you from the studio erf WOAI, San 
Antonio. 

Good night. 


The Registered Nnrse and Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

mu. CHAPMAN REVERCOHB 

OF WEST VlHCmiA 

IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 

ThuradoM, December 4 , 1947 

Mr. REVEECOMB. Mr. President, 
the fight is still going on against the 
terrible affliction of cancer. The medical 
profession, both in practice and in re¬ 
search, has made great contributions. I 
also want to call the attention of the 
Senate this morning to the great contri¬ 
butions made by laymen. An outstand¬ 
ing lay leader is Mr. George E. Stringfel- 
low, of New Jersey, who has so unselfish¬ 
ly given of his great ability to this vital 
woik On November 14. 1947, he deliv¬ 
ered an address over Station WAAT, 
Newaik, N. J., entitled “The Registered 
Nurse and Cancer.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the address by Mr. String- 
fellow be made a part of the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was oidered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cancer te killing at least 170,000 Americans 
annually. Seven thousand three htmdred 
and twenty-six deaths from this dread 
disease were reported in our State last year. 
Tlve rate is Increasing 

The fight against cancer Is the most chal¬ 
lenging—the most important health prob¬ 
lem of today Tlie lives of thousands of our 
citizens depend upon what we do, and when 
and how we do it 

Control of cancer Is not the sole responsi¬ 
bility of the medical profession, the laymen 
or the health agencies It Is the redpon^bll- 
Ity of everyone In the State of New Jersey, 
the msdiral men, the registered nurses, the 
laymen, and the health agencies, are accept¬ 
ing this responxlblltty and arc putting forth 
a united effort to— 

1. Reduce the number of deaths from 
cancer, 

2. Find the cause; and 

3 Develop control 

The nursing piofesslon is playing on Im¬ 
portant role In the American Cancer So¬ 
ciety's control program The profession Is 
dLsicharglng Its responsibility in an admirable 
manner. We laymen realize that doctors are 
the first line of defense against this disease. 
At their sides, aiding them In this struggle 
to save human live3 and reduce suffering 
from the dread disease—stand the nurses. 

Because the American Cancer Society rep¬ 
resents an organized effort to control can¬ 
cer. the activities of our Society are of vital 
interest not only to the nursing and to the 
medical piofession. but to the sufferers from 
this horrible disease and to the public at 
Urge. 

The New Jersey Division of the American 
Cancer Society was organized tn 1946, Since 
that time its cooperative efforts among all 
segments of our human family have brought 
forth understanding and good results, but 
much is yet to be done. We have only start¬ 
ed In on organized way. Since August 1046. 
about 16 months ago, the New Jersey Division 
of the American Cancer Society has allocatad 
$324,630 for 52 service and education projects 
In 17 of our 21 countries. These funds were 
aUoeatcd from money contributed to the 
Cancer Society In I94& axMl In 1M6, 

In our lund-raismg campaign Bust April, 
the people of New Jersey contributed $713,- 
14B. Forty percent of tills sum was sent 
to the American Cancer Society haadquartexs 


In New York to support the National Re- 
seareh program, which to guided by the Na¬ 
tional Research Connell, the group of eelen- 
ttots who directed the atomic research for 
the Government. The balance will be spent 
for service and education within the State, 
and allocations now are being made. 

Paced as we were a year ago with the need 
for Improvement of services In cancer clinics 
of general hospitals, the medical profession 
decided that our money would best be spent 
for X-ray machines, radium, other equip¬ 
ment, and for the payment of nurses and 
follow-up workers for these clinics. 

Therefore, we allocated $106,413 for deep 
X-ray therapy units; (59,125 for radium and 
radon; $83,754 for bedside nursing, services 
In cancer clinics, and Improvement of secre¬ 
tarial and follow-up In cancer clinics. 

Another Important phase of our cancer 
prosram to education. We ore told by the 
doctors that 60 percent of those who die of 
cancer need not die. Think of It. Fifty 
percent need not die. Early diagnosis would 
save many lives. Our education pregram is 
designed to Inform the people that many 
cases of cancer can be cured If detected In 
time. Complete physical examinations will 
often result in early diagnosis and therefore 
save lives 

The public has responded enthusiastically 
to our program. Many ihoiManda of our citi¬ 
zens have received physical examinations by 
their family doctors. The march to the doc¬ 
tor to avoid death from cancer to on. 

To be of maximum service, nurses must be 
familiar with the early symptoms of can¬ 
cer. They must be able to translate scien¬ 
tific knowledge of cancer and its treatment 
Into simple nontechnical language that will 
be understood by nontechnical minds. The 
registered nurse is helping the American Can¬ 
cer Society to convince the public that can¬ 
cer to not a disgrace—It to a misfortune—one 
that can be overcome If caught In time. 
Timing to one of the most Important things 
In life. Timing—where cancer to Involved 
often means life or death. Catch it in time 
and you save llvos 

The nurses can do much toward counter¬ 
acting the general pesslmtotic attitude and 
dispelling the fear and horror of cancer. 

The care of cancer cases In the home Is 
recognized more and more as a dcsiiable 
possibility, not only during the terminal 
stages but also during periods of convales¬ 
cence or of temporary discharge from the 
hospital between Intervals of treatment The 
Cancer Society of New Jersey to meeting this 
particular problem by giving financial aid 
to visiting nurses asjcciations Through 
agreements between our county chapters and 
the visiting nurses associations, arranr,e- 
menls have been made to pay the nurses 
who attend cancer patients who are unable to 
pay for such services In seveial counties of 
the State this program—which started only 
a few months ago—to bringing hope and com¬ 
fort to many cancer patleuls It to hoped 
that other counties wUl follow this program 
at an early date. 

In these cases, the visiting nurse can render 
a most welcome service both to the patient 
and to the family. If drcasuigs are needed 
more than once a day she can Instruct the 
patient or some member of tlie family how 
to do them. Incidentally, dressings can be 
secured without chaigc from tne Field Aimy 
Dlvtolon of the Society which to conducting 
an education program in every county of the 
State. Last year, ths 276 units of the Field 
Army Division made 339,000 di essings. These 
women are crusaders in the true snirlt and 
ore making a great contribution to this cause. 

Begtotcrto nurses thxouf^ut the State are 
now working with hospital clinics made pos¬ 
sible by funds raised by the Cancer Society. 
The scientists who are directing the research 
to discover the cause and develop control of 
cancer have high hc^ea of success. They do 
not know when success will be ettsined. 
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However, the outlook for control of cancer Is 
brighter now than ever before. 

Many lives will bo saved when all the 
people realize that cancer Is curable If 
caught In time. Annual physical examina¬ 
tions by their family physicians will often 
discover cancer before It la too late. There 
are people who still mistakenly believe that 
cancer Is "catching” and too many who do 
not realize the danger signals. 

The nursing profession can be of tremen¬ 
dous help In attaining the goal of the Ameri¬ 
can Cancer Society, to— 

1 Reduce the number of deaths from can¬ 
cer; 

2 Find the cause, and 

3 Develop control 

The rcc £.lered nurse has a dual role In the 
cancer-control program—that of education 
and of service 

She can help to educate the people that 
cancer can be cured If caught In time 

She cun Inform them of the danger sig¬ 
nals 

She can help to convince them that cancer 
Is rot a disgrace 

She cm nerve by fulfilling the traditions of 
her profession In bedside care by familial Iz- 
ing hcnelf with early svmptoms of cancer 
and translalliig scientific knowledge into 
lasrmcn’s la,’'giiage, by follow-up of clinic 
and hospital caccs to make sure they con¬ 
tinue to receive treatment 

She can ccive in the clinics of the general 
hosplti'ls of the State 

Cancer, of all dioe.’&cs, offers the nurses the 
gieatent opportunity to exerclre the quallfl- 
catioiis of good nursing, especially the true 
and tender sympathy rhown by the gentle 
touch, the cheoiing smile, and the encourag¬ 
ing word, of which these patients are sadly 
in nerd 

A gieat challenge confronts us A chal¬ 
lenge that cun only be met bv Ihe coopera¬ 
tion of the medical and sclentlflc men, the 
registeicd nurses, the laymen, and the health 
ageiicies 

All combined are a great team that is fight¬ 
ing a dxead discc^se—c.'iiccr When victory 
comes It will be the result of such coopera¬ 
tion. 


Inflaticn: Its Causes and Cures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thmsday, December 4, 1947 
Mr CAPEHART Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a discus¬ 
sion of the subject. Inflation: Its Causes 
and Cures, held on the American Forum 
of the Air, Novembsr 18, 1947 
There being no objection, the discus¬ 
sion was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

ANNOUNCER Pilot Radio Corp proudly 
presents America's oldest radio forum, now 
In its nineteenth year of public service—The 
Ameiican Forum of the Air. (Applause ( 
Inflation: Its Causes and Cures! Once 
again from the Shoreham Hotel, Washing¬ 
ton, D C, we present the vital issue of the 
week discussed on your Ameiican Forum 
of the Air, founded In 1928 by Theodore 
Granlk, attorney and moderator. 

Tonight our four authorities are; Sen¬ 
ator Homer E Capehart, Republican, of In¬ 
diana; Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, Democrat, of 
Texas: Leon Henderson, former Administra¬ 
tor, OPA; and Richard Gilbert, former chief 
economist. OPA. 


And now here Is your moderator, Theodore 
Granlk 

Chairman Cranik Good evening Infla¬ 
tion Is the top subject on every tongue to¬ 
day. What la the cause of It? Hov/ can we 
cure It? Yesterday when the Pre^'ident ap¬ 
peared before Congreca ho picscntcd a 10- 
point progiam for stopping inf.alion. He 
asked for n icnowal of rationing of goeda 
In short supply, and selective price and wage 
controls 

Within hours after the message was pre- 
eeiitcd, thero was a sharp division of opin¬ 
ion In Corgrccs—some for the plan, some 
against It has been called cvcryvhiiig ficm 
a couiagoous and po"itivo picgram, to an 
utvompt at economic dlctatoiship 

On one point nearly cveiyouc is in agree¬ 
ment. Something must be done about In¬ 
flation The question Is, should v;e attack It 
In the way the Picsidcnt has suggested, or 
should we follow the advice ol men like 
Senator Roreax Taft of Ohio. Senate GOP 
policy bos:, who says irflatlou can be stopped 
by a reduction In GoverniiienL spending, 
by lower taxes, and limited exportr? 

Tonight the American Forum biings you 
a discussion of this vital question Wc are 
now ready for oui first speaker in tonight's 
d’.Bcusslon Inflation, its caus'-s and cures 
SeiUiOr HonC't E Cape'iart. Republican of 
Indiana, one of the ranking memtacis of the 
S'^natc Bankln" and Cu’Tcncy Coromlttcc, 
which will shoitly consider the President’s 
pL.n Senator Capehart 

Senator Capehart The program offered by 
ou- Prcaidont v”''teiUay is the same old 
philosophy of scarcity A return to wartime 
coutroh will not pioduce a single addi¬ 
tional pc’k rhojj, car of corn, bushel of 
wluat, pair of shnes, or automobile 

I wish to p'op. sc a progiam based on a 
plan of plenty—a program based on In- 
cu-ased piouucllon Ciiefly, the plan is as 
follows 

1 Increa:.i-U grain production by 20 per¬ 
cent next yoai 

2 Allocate scaice materials to farm ma¬ 
chinery manuiacturers and provide funds 
to enable the farmer to purchase farm 
machineiy 

3 Make funds available to farmers to pur¬ 
chase fertilizerc. seeds, and breeding stock. 

4 Provide and allocate funds and raw ma- 
tcuals foi Increased production ol fertilizer 

5 Increase legal v/ork week from 40 to 44 
hours foi 2 ycais and piovlde tax relief to 
compenante workers for loss Of overtime pay. 

6 /ppicprlate for Increased domestic pro¬ 
duction of metals, study the possibilities of 
lowering tariffs for Importation of scarce 
metals, and piovldc for control of raw ma¬ 
terial inventories 

7 Immediate requirement that the Fed¬ 
eral Government release Its enormous stock 
piles of food and materials for relieving world 
food shortages. 

Chairman Granik Thank you, Senator 
Capehart And now Leon Henderson, former 
Administrator, the OPA. Mr Henderson. 

Mr Henderson Thero Is no mystery as to 
why we have Inflation now Congress de¬ 
stroyed the controls which held Inflation in 
check Duilng the war wc stabilized the 
cost of living Prom mld-1943 until VJ-day, 
the cost of food, for example, did not rlso 
2 percent, and yet we produced enough to 
feed 12,000.000 men In the armed forces, to 
help feed our allies, and to feed the folks at 
home. 

Then price control was killed. Look what 
happened. The cost of living went up 25 
percent, food prices went up 40 percent Un¬ 
less this spiral Is halted soon, we face a 
paralyzing smashup. 

Everyone recognizes how serious the 
situation has become—even ihe executioners 
of price control. Now they are coming out 
with programs. A year and a half ago these 
same false prophets told the country that 


If we would just let prices go free, everything 
would be all right. Why should we believe 
them nov/? Why should ws take their fancy 
schemes when there are tried and tested 
methods which wo know will woik? 

I hate conticl.?—but I hate Inflation more. 
The people of this country aic looking to 
their Government, as they have every right 
to do, to slop inflation Immediately 

Why not try pi Ice end other tested con¬ 
trols wherever they arc needed? 

Chairman Cranik Thank you. gertlemen. 

And now for our spontaneous dlscuEsion. 
Mr Gilbert, do you ngxee with Senator 
Capehart that a retuin to price control will 
not inciCcise production? 

Mr. Gildi-rt Emphatically, I do not All 
ncics:) tins country there a’c billions of dol¬ 
lar’s of goods being hoarded foi sroculative 
profits; v;h}io the country desperately needs 
th^oc goods, while the country desperately 
needs production, businessmen a^^o speculat¬ 
ing instead of producing Put price control 
back into effect, stabilize the cost of living, 
and it Will mmn not only pricas you can 
afford to pay. it will mean more production 
Jtii-t as it did du’lng the var 

Chairman G^^NTK Senator O'Daniel, how 
do \ou feel about leturning puce co 'tiul? 

Senator O’Danifl tenator Cwchart said 
OPA would not produce poik ehoro or an¬ 
other bushel of \;hPit I might add that 
O^A might lav another egg. Ukp they did 
duiiiig the tine they were in c%lsience, and 

1 might also s\y that OPA will not only lay 
c'r.gs but It .sits on its ovn egrs and hatches 
out tatatLlca like Lean Ilendenson parsed out 
tniicTiTt that aic ciithely untrue and false, 
because he said the price of food only rose 

2 percent while OPA was In exiEtcnce, and 
everybody knov/t that the pi lee of food went 
un out in the black ma’ket, the only place 
that you could get lood or cloihlng at that 
time 

Chairman Gpvnik Will you answer that, 
Mr Hondci.son'-* 

Mr HrNDrR'=oN. That is not true that It 
was the only pi ice you could got food, thcio 
were some articles black-mai koted mainly be¬ 
cause Congresn would not appi oprlatc enough 
to keep it In check, but the actual cost W 
food, as I said, went up about 2 poiccnt, 
and that still allows something foi the black- 
maiket cost 

Senator O’Daniel Those are OPA stallstlcs, 
and they ai e unreliable and untrue All those 
who bought any meat or any food know they 
are untiue, prices went up; the only piece 
you could get fond you wanted was In the 
black market, and it has not gone up os 
much since OPA went off at, before 

Mr. GiLuniT I should like to ask this audi¬ 
ence whether in their memory the OPA ever 
laid an egg compared with the egg laid by 
the Congress when It killed price control 
a»id got an Increase in the co.st of living of 
25 pel cent In less than a year and a half. 

Senator Capehart. Thcic Is one thing we 
can do tonight, and that Is be honest and 
keep the record straight 

Chairman Granik. What Is the record? 

Senator Capehart. The record proves the 
decontrols were done—the controls weie tak¬ 
en off by President Truman and not by Con¬ 
gress 

Mr Gilrert Very Interesting 

Chairman Granik Mi. Gilbert, opponents 
of pilce control contend that price contiol 
was a failure What la the record? 

Mr Gildert The rccoid is Just as clear as 
a bell. Between 1941 and 1946 when the 
war ended, we had In this country the most 
remarkable expansion of piociuctlon in all 
history, and that increase of production was 
achieved under price control, and the people 
of this country could afford to buy the goods 
that were being produced and ono-thii’d of 
the people In this country cannot afford to 
do It today. 

Senator ODaniel Tell me why or bow 
OPA Increased any production. 
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Mr. Hxndsbson. I think the Army and 
JNavy will both tell you that the OPA made 
it possible for them to get increased produc¬ 
tion on account of stable prices and keeping 
down the cost of Government goods, run¬ 
ning up between seventy-eight and eighty 
billion dollars in an entire year. 

Senator Capehabt. I would like for you to 
tell me how OPA or any other lawmaker or 
Congressman or Senator or bureaucrat can 
produce one eingle Item, lay one egg or pro¬ 
duce one bushel of wheat, 

Mr. Hcndcbson I thought we were talking 
about holding inflation down. 

Senator Cafbkabt There la another thing 
I want to ask, Mr Gilbert 
Mr. Hknoesson I subscribe to a lot of the 
proposal which you have made, and I wish 
you had brought it out when you were kill¬ 
ing the OPA: but the OPA Itself kept prices 
from going up That was the Job that was 
assigned to it by Congress imder full legal 
debate and authorisation. 

Senator Capshart. May I ask you this ques¬ 
tion. Mr Henderson. Why the need today for 
price control? The need Is because of a 
BCfircity of merchandise; Isn’t that correct? 
Mr HnNimsoiN. Yes, 

Senator Capehart. Lack of production, 
Isn’t it? 

Mr . HxErnEBsoN. You could have the same 
amount of increase of production under price 
control and still not have a 25-percent in¬ 
crease in cost of living 
Senator Capekakt Mr Gilbert always falls 
back on the old worn-out phrase that busi¬ 
nessmen are hoarding merchandise. I would 
like to have him prove that point. 1 hold In 
my hand a list of what the Government la 
holding, which is the biggest hoarder In 
America. They are hoarding today $500,000.- 
000 worth of food, and If 1 had the time to 
read the articles that they are holding here. 
It would astound the American people. They 
are h(flding 100,000,000 pounds of — 
100,000,000 pounds of eggs That Is almost a 
pound for every American 
Mr CnnERT That is right: they are hold¬ 
ing It for the period of short supply when 
we will need It more desperately than wo 
need It today 

Senator Capehabt Why don’t you throw It 
on the market today? 

Ml Gii,ce 3T Just one moment. Senator, 
from Biblical times, as I recall. It made good 
sense not to eat everything you bad os soon 
as you got your hands on It 
Senator Capehaot Why do you complain 
that the manufacturers and businessmen 
hold hark some merchandise? 

Mr Gn,BETr I did not think It was even 
open to question that busmesmen—and this 
Is no criticism of businessmen: they are out 
to make a profit: that Is what this system Is 
for 

Senator Capehart You condemn them for 
hoarding 

Mr Gilbert Quite the contrary. 

Senator Capehart You say It Is all right 
for the Government to hoard 

Mr Gilbert Quite the contrary. I am 
condemning the Congres.s for setting up the 
conditions In which it would be profitable for 
businessmen to ho'>rd Businessmen are sit¬ 
ting on goods, and It is Just human nature 
for them to sit on goods. 

Senator Capehart. You haven’t any proof 
of that statement. 

Ml. Gilpert, Of course I have, the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce gets those figures out 
every month—billions of increased Inven¬ 
tories over the past year and a half Raw 
materials that are desperately needed, fin¬ 
ished merchandise that consumers ought to 
be getting, are being held because men ex¬ 
pect prices to go up every month. 

Senator Capehart. Is that true of food? 
Mr. Gilbert. Certainly it is true of food. 
The poultrymen Just the other day. In ob¬ 
jecting to the voluntary program, pointed 
out the minions of dhlckens that were In 


cold storage today, waiting for price in¬ 
creases. 

Chairman Ohahik. Senator 0 *Dahxbl wants 
a word here. 

Senator O’Dahiel. Yes; a little while ago 
Mr. Henderson laid the blame on the Con¬ 
gress for killing OPA. I wish It were pos¬ 
sible for me to be given credit for killing 
GPA myself. 1 talked over 8 hours on the 
Senate floor trying to kill It, and In all of my 
conversation and talk I never at any time 
said that killing OPA would give us lower 
prices. I was frying to get back the free¬ 
dom and the liberty of the American cltl- 
Eens to buy what they wanted to buy and 
to sell what they wanted to sell. 

Mr Hehuersoh. There are about 15.000.000 
families today that cannot buy all they 
want to buy. Is that your Idea of freedom? 

Senator O’Danxel. My Idea of freedom Is 
If a woman on the farm wants to milk a 
cow and chum the butter and If she can go 
to town and sell that pound of butter for 
$1, or $1.50, or $5. it is no business of the 
Federal Government what price she gets lor 
that pound of butter, and whenever she has 
to sell her butter at a price set by somebody 
elec, she has lost her freedom and her Ameri¬ 
can liberty Is gone, and we are In a sea of 
communism Just like they are In that com¬ 
munistic New Deal outfit that thrust GPA 
onto the American people. 

I see some of them are here in the audi¬ 
ence tonight. 

Mr. Henderson Fifteen million families 
that have had their cost of living Increased 
26 percent and their cost of food increased 
40 percent might have a different idea of 
what liberty is and what the responsibility 
of Government is 

Senator G’Danibl. You check it up with 
the American people. They won’t sell their 
liberty to have some dictator set up In Wash¬ 
ington to tell them what price they can pay 
for a bushel of wheat or a loaf of bread 

Mr Henderson. Do you mean that If Con¬ 
gress debates and passes under the same 
terms that It passes any other legislation, 
price control under standards, that you have 
created a dictatorship? 

Senator O’Daniel. Yes, sir. I want to hand 
you a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr Henderson 

Mr Henderson You hand that to the Con¬ 
gress 

Senator O’Daniel I hand It right here to 
you. I don't know whether you ever read It 
or not 

Chairman GRAwnt. Senator, let’s go back 
to the question of prices. 

Senator O'DAmEX- I want to say in Amend¬ 
ment X of the Constitution of the United 
States it says that powers not delegated in 
the United States by the Constitution are 
reserved to the peojfle And you show me 
one word, syllable, or sentence In that Con¬ 
stitution that gives the delegates to the 
Federal Government the right to sot the 
price on a dozen eggs 

Mr. Gilbert. Is this a monologue? 

Chairman Granik. Let me asli you. If price 
ceilings are Imposed as President Truman 
recommends, at what level would prices be 
frozen as of today, or do you favor rolling 
back prices at a lower level? 

Mr. Henderson I favor, as soon as we can. 
rolling back the extraoi dinarlly high prices, 
and 1 think a lot of businessmen would sup¬ 
port that Most business people are scared 
today as to what is going to happen when the 
crash comes. You pay off on inflation In de¬ 
flation. bankruptcy, and loss of capital 
through inventory losses. 

Senator Catehart I would like to ask you 
gentlemen why It Is that prices In America 
today, as high as they are, are still much 
lower than they are In almost all other coun¬ 
tries of the world? For example, Argentina 
is sellii^ wheat throughout the world at $1.50 
a bushel, and Canada Is selling wheat and 
barley at a higher price than we are In this 
cemntry, and the French farmers, for whom 
we expect to appropriate a lot of money In 


this Congress to help feed them, are getting 
$4.50 per bushel for wheat. In communistic 
Russia. Ood only knows how much they are 
getting for wheat and com. Wo know they 
ore getting as high as $20 to $30 for a pair of 
shoes. They have controls over there. 100 
percent controls, in communistic Russia. 
Why Is it that prices, high as they are In this 
country, are atm lower than they ore in the 
countries that we are asked now to appropri¬ 
ate billions of dollars to help? 

Mr. Gilbeht. They have the disease worse 
than we have. Senator. 

Senator O’Danisl. We will catch up with 
them at the rate the New Dealers are pro¬ 
posing. 

Mr. Gilbert. We will catch up with them 
If men of yotir ilk have their way. History 
shows what happens to nations that help 
inflation along Its course Do you forget 
what happened to German Inflation after the 
last war? Do you not know what Is happen¬ 
ing In China today? In the name of free¬ 
dom—In the name of license. I might say— 
are you willing to see this proud country of 
ours dragged Into the dust, smashed In an 
economic smash-up? Is that the sort of 
thing you are asking for? 

Senator O'DANnsL Mr Gilbert, let me tell 
you that setting prices is not the answer to 
this problem It is definitely not a Govern¬ 
ment problem. If we are to operate imder 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
price of ham and eggs and other commodities 
in this Nation is not a problem to be handled 
by the Federal Government or any branch 
or depai-tment of our Federal Government. 
The pages of history are dotted with instances 
all down through the ages where poweiful 
nations attempted to control prices, but each 
and every attempt, without a single excep¬ 
tion. has ended in catestrophe and ruin 
The unwavering and unfailing law of supply 
and demand has always prevailed against 
those who are fickle enough to believe they 
can control the ebb and flow of prices, Mr. 
Gilbert 

Chairman Granix Mr. Henderson, do you 
want to answer that’ 

Mr Henderson I have heard that thing, 
that you couldn’t do anythhig about the 
law of supply and demand, and yet during 
the war when $90,000,000,000 were going to 
war in goods and services, prices were con¬ 
trolled As far as the constitutional quc.s- 
llon Is concerned. It certainly has been passed 
on several times by the Supreme Court, and 
I will take their word for it 

Senator O’Daniel The Nev/ Deal Supremo 
Court 

Mr Henderson I don’t see anything wrong 
with a New Deal Supreme Court 

Senator O’Danzel I shouldn’t think you 
would, but a whole lot of people who be¬ 
lieve In our Con.stltutton s^e something 
wrong with the New Deal Supreme Coiut. 

Mr Henderson Not the majority of people. 

Chairman Granix. Senator Capehart, did 
you hove a question? 

Senator Capehart. Gentlemen, there is no 
war today. The war is over, and It has been 
over for two and a half years 

Mr Henderson. How about the effects of 
the war? 

Senator Capehart. You can talk, as Mr. 
Gilbert did a moment ago. about this proud 
Nation, but let me say to you that the great¬ 
est thing this Nation enjoys and has enjoyed 
for 165 years has been freedom and liberty 
and the private enterprise system. If you 
ruin that, if you ruin our form of govern¬ 
ment through returning to wartime controls, 
where you tell the people what to sow and 
when to sow and how to sow it, and what 
price they shall sell this at, you will ruin 
the only form of government on this earth 
today where you have free men. 

Mr. Henderson. You are Just completely 
wrong. 

Senatix Capehart, Walt a minute. Let me 
talk a minute. You are talking about con- 
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4nli turn, axid you ax9 patfeeralag it aftMr 
amakai you are pattomlnc It after the for¬ 
eign eountriee. Tbey have co&trola over 
tiaera. Communistic Bxaasia has controls. 
They had controls In Germany, and they 
had them In Italy. 

Mr HEXTOsasoN. So did all the demoeratle 
ooimtrlea. Senator. I would like to say some* 
thing on this. 

Senator Cafesdust. They had controls over 
there, and what has It gotten them? Where 
ore they today? They are looking to us and 
begging us to send them food. We In this 
country con do It because we have- 

Chairman QaAinK. Will you let him 
answer, please? 

Mr. Hex to e bsow I say to you that In a free 
country that keeps all its institutions open, 
that passes things by majority control, even 
if it is under a control of price schemes, end 
makes It possible for every cltlsen to speak 
and every dtlsea to appeal to the courts, as 
long as those things are kept an Integral 
part of our de m oc r at i c system, you can (le> 
pend on people taking those steps which axe 
necessary to protect themselves. I am not 
afraid of my Government. There Is evi¬ 
dently somebody here who Is afraid of his 
Government. As long as you keep the demo¬ 
cratic processes open and as long as you do 
not Impose a lot of things on labor and go to 
all kinds of property schemes, as the last Re¬ 
publican majority did. 1 will never worry 
about protecting the people, the people's 
right to vote, the people’s right to pick their 
Congress: the courts will take care of things. 

Chairman GaamK. Go ahead. Senator 
Capehabt. 

Senator Capehabt Why can’t we get out of 
our Government and our leadership and you 
people who had charge of OPA and who want 
chaigc of It again- 

Ml*. Hendeeson That Is not true. 

Senator Capehabt, Why can’t we get a 
philosophy out of you of increased produc¬ 
tion? Any 10-year-old child knows that the 
only way in the world that you are going 
to break Inflation and maintain our high 
standard of living Is by growing more food, 
more grain, more pigs, more cattle, by pro¬ 
ducing more automobiles, more steel, more of 
everything Why can’t we adopt a policy 
and have leadership In this Nation to en¬ 
courage the people to grow more? Why don’t 
we say to the farmers of America. ’'Let's 
grow 20 percent more acres in grain next 
year”? Why don’t we do these things? Why 
do we have to control? 

Chairman Obaioik. Senator, please let him 
answer that. 

Mr HcxnniBsois. Senator, the cost to the 
American public for the same living is about 
933,000,000,IXX) more than It was a year ago. 
and you don’t seem to want to advert to 
that The reason for control Is that this 
grandiose scheme of going to the free mar¬ 
ket didn’t succeed. 

Senator Cahehart. Do you want to give up 
the free market forever in America? 

Mr. Henderson. No 

Senator Capehabt When do you want to 
go to It? 

Mr. Henderson. My record Is clear on that 
from the NBA right on down through the 
Monopoly Committee, which you will re¬ 
member. 

Senator Capehart. Will you answer this 
question* When will you recommend that 
controls be taken off? 

Mr. Hendebson. I recommend that controls 
be put on only where they are needed to 
prevent Inflation, and taken off when the 
inflation Is over. 

Senator Capehabt. When production has 
been Increased on those particular items. 
Is that right? 

Mr. HEXfDSBsoN. When production baa been 
Increased. 

Senator Capehabt. On those particular 
Items. Why don’t we set about to Increase 
♦hat, production? 

Xem—App.-283 


ChalRnan GitAirac. GenUemen. we patue 
now for a summatKm of the aignmenta ad¬ 
vanced thle evening. 

I see our speakem are ready to sum up to¬ 
night’s arguaaente. Fhat, we will hear from 
Senator O’Damib.. 

Senator O’Danicl. Mr. Granlk, I think that 
the debate tonight has been a omnplete flop, 
because we have been discussing whether we 
ehoUkl vemet to a police state, using the 
words of President Ttuman, because he said 
a police state la vrhem you control prices. 

I think we oufl^t to continue with our 
American system <a govonment, onr consti¬ 
tutional system. There fas not one word, 
syflable, or sentence In the Constitution 
wher^n the people delegated to their Federal 
Government the right to set prices on com¬ 
modities or services. Thoss rights and priv¬ 
ileges and powers were retained by the people 
of this Nation. Therefore, I stand squarely 
on the Constitution of the United States and 
say that the one and only way to solve the 
price problem in this country is for the Com¬ 
munistic New Deal government In control In 
Washington to take its lllthy fingers out of 
the price pie and let the producers and con¬ 
sumers. the citizens of this great Nation, buy 
and sell articles at prices upon which they 
both aip-ee. It Is their problem, and not the 
problem of their public servants. 

Chairmen Granzk. I am sorry. Senator 
O'Daxoel, your time has eKplred. Mr Gilbert, 
will you sum up. please? 

Mr. gilbert Ladles and gentlemen, the 
iaeucs before us are very simple. Are we 
going to control the cost of living now. or are 
w going to sit on our hands and wait for 
a boom and a bust that will put this country 
flat on its back? 

Already the cost oi living has gone up 25 
percent since OPA was killed Millions of 
American families have eeen their standard 
of living cut sharply and their savings melt 
away. And the cost of living right now la 
rising more rapidly than It has at any time 
during the past year and a half Unless 
something fas done, and done soon. It will bo 
too late 

The American people, in my Judgment, 
have hod enough of Inflation. The American 
people want the cost of living stabilised, and 
they want It stabillBcd now. In spite of all 
the double talk, the American people know 
that the cost of living can be stablllEed be¬ 
cause during the war It was stablllaed That 
Is not a theory; It is a fact—and we remained 
a democratic nation as we are today 

Chairman Gransx. I am sorry, gentlemen, 
our time Is up. f Applause ] 

You hrve been listening to the American 
Forum of the Air discussion—Inflation* Its 
Causes and Cures 

Our speakeiB have been Senator Homer E 
Capehart. of Indiana; Senator W Lee 
O'Daniel, of Texas. Leon Henderson, former 
Administrator. OPA; Richard Gilbert, former 
Chief Economist, OPA. 

Now for a word about the exciting program 
for next week from our announcer, Steve 
McCormack 

Announceh Thank you. Mr Granlk 

In view of the President’s statement that 
he will shortly submit to the Congress his 
recommendations concerning the ald-to- 
Europe program, the American Forum of the 
Air wir present a discussion of this vital Issue 
next Tuesday night. This program will again 
originate from our home studio In the Shore- 
ham Hotel. Washington, D C. 

Our four top authorities include Beardsley 
Riunl. noted economist. Industrialist, and 
financial authority; Paul Porter, former Ad- 
mlnls'trator, OPA, and former special envoy 
to Greece; Louis Bromfleld, noted author and 
lecturer; and Congressman George Bender, 
Bepubllcan, Ohio, chairman of the House War 
Investigating Committee. You are Invited to 
attend the broadcast at the Bhorebam. No 
tickets are required. 

It promises to be another stirring debate. 


Silver for Cliiiia 

REMABKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THB HOUSE OF RBPBBSENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. JTJDD. Mr. Speaker, most Amer¬ 
icans have the common sense to realize 
that It is short-sighted, if not almost 
criminal, to have spent tens of billions 
of dollars and sacrificed tens of thou¬ 
sands of American lives to keep one to¬ 
talitarian mihtaristic nation—Japan— 
from getting control of the manpower, 
resources, and markets of China; and 
then to abandon China to the control of 
another totalitarian, militaristic na¬ 
tion—Russia. 

Furthermore, they know that if the 
Chinese Communists, through our fail¬ 
ure since VJ-day to give vigorous help 
and support to the government of China, 
succeed in getting control of that coun¬ 
try or even of the northern part of it, 
so that Russia win have nothing to worry 
about on her Asiatic front, then she will 
be able to turn all her attention to west¬ 
ern Europe with a far better chance of 
succeeding in her announced determina¬ 
tion to defeat the economic rehabilita¬ 
tion of the free nations there—the so- 
called Marshall plan. 

To prevent all the help we have given 
and will give to Europe, and all the 
money we have put and will put into 
Japan and Korea from being just an¬ 
other Operation Rathole, it is Important 
that we do everything possible to keep 
China from being subjugated by the 
armed Communist minority there. 

Many Americans who agree thoroughly 
with the above are understandably con¬ 
fused as to how best the United States 
can render effective assistance at this 
tragically late date. Some very able 
men. both American and Chinese, have 
been considering the possible role some 
of our silver stocks might play in dealing 
with the problem of stabilizing the 
Chinese currency. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include a letter just re¬ 
ceived, along with an article, on this 
subject: 

The C C Iselt Lttmber Co , 

Dodge City. Kans. November 26, 1947. 

Dear Congressman Jtnn* Since aid to 
China has been Included as part of the 
world recovery program, I want to urge the 
most effective way to achieve that end. 

Monetary help mxist be first Anybody 
should see that there must be an immediate 
termination of China’s monetary chaos, 
port of which Is our fault. Suppose you 
have to pay yow office help with worthless 
paper money, money more worthless every 
day. As I have suggested before, a gift of 
our surplus silver Is the easiest and quick¬ 
est way. I am attaching a short paper 

1 had three sons In the Pacific area, but 
only two came home. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. C Iselt. 

First Aid 
(By C. C. Isely) 
silver for china 

Now that our world recovery program in¬ 
cludes China, It Is well to examine whet we 
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CKQ do speedily to help that long-suffering 
nation. 

Inllatlon has hit China more severely than 
any country. This was true before VJ-day 
and v/e have been sending, every few days, a 
piano load of printed money from New York. 

The Bullitt report on China put monetary 
and economic health first. The same week 
that report was published, Kansas Method¬ 
ists, In conference at Wichita, proposed that 
a portion of our surplus silver seigniorage 
be made available to China. 

It has become fashionable among "econo- 
misl6”(?) to consider gold, or any metal, 
outmoded as a money base. Yet gold hunger 
is so acuto in many parts of the world that 
our leading financial journal recently re- 
poited that despite Treasury opposition 
there was stll a black market In gold and 
that quantities of It were going to China 

Bi.<3hop Locy, of Foochow, reported months 
ago that all large commercial transactions 
in China wcie in gold Inevitably the small 
producer resorts to barter which chokes nor¬ 
mal trade channels. Why should a farmer 
sell a bag of wheat, or rice, or kaoliang for 
depreciating money? He will hoard it or hide 
It, if necessary, so that China's own supplies 
of essential food are not available. Ger¬ 
many had the same experience 24 years ago 
before the Dawes plan was effectuated, but in 
China a gold-based paper money would prob¬ 
ably not be acceptable among her illiterate 
millions after their current unhappy expe¬ 
rience Americans should not be surprised, 
nor should they be critical, because Chinese 
soldiers and civil servants, paid In worthless 
paper money, are inefficient and dishonest. 
An American contemporary of our Revolution 
said of our depreciated Continental cui*- 
rency "It corrupted public administration, 
enervated trade and husbandry, and went far 
to destroy the morality of our people." 
Bishop Lacy reports that teachers paid in 
paper are hardest hit. and on these teachers 
we depend to lead in achieving western Ideals 
and democracy. 

Wo could spare sliver with the least dis¬ 
turbance to our economy. It would not be 
like shipping gold or wheat or meat. As of 
April, the Treasury reported $1,071,000,000 
In selgnlori^e. This only Indirectly supports 
our vast Issue of silver certificates. For 60 
years sliver certificates have been exchanged 
by the Treasury for gold-based currency. 

Once China has an acceptable monetary 
medium It should bring out vast stores of 
food and other goods now hidden or hoarded 
and reduce the call on us. Today. $15 for a 
pure bristle paint brush and paint manufac¬ 
turers’ inability to purchase tung oil ai-e both 
the direct result of China’s Internal monetary 
disorder 

Our moral obligation Is accentuated when 
we remember that our silver buying spree, in 
the thirties, drained the silver out of China* 
locked up her banks, economically softened 
her for the Japanese invasion, and. as pointed 
out by Mr. Soong last March, was the begin¬ 
ning of her infiatlon difficulties. 

The writer, in April 1933, witnessed from 
the Senate gallery the opening salvo in this 
silver barrage which helped wreck China. 
Senator (Cotton Ed) Smith had grudgingly 
introduced the administration’s farm-relief 
bill, and Huey Long was needling the old man 
for his lack of enthusiasm. Smith rose and 
"biew off," as ho expressed It, suggesting In- 
fiation. printing-press money, as the cure 
for our farm distress. Senator Elmeb 
Thomas, Oklahoma, listening, was remembei- 
Ing how, as a young man of 20, in Indiana, 
ho had been entranced by the silvery rheto¬ 
ric of the silver-tongued Bryan. Now, he 
knew, was the time to make good on what 
Bryan dreamed. It wasn’t the silver Sena¬ 
tors or the Quggenhelms who proposed the 
silver-purchase clause amendment to the 
Farm Act. Press reports at the time Indi¬ 
cated that they feared there might be a bad 


reaction. But the Oklahoma diaolpla of the 
orator of the Platte triumphed. 

We still have the silver. Probably 400 mil¬ 
lion silver dollars, worth about half that 
much, would suffice for China. The silver 
bloc Is no longer potent. The total mined 
sliver output in the United States, In 1046, 
was not equal to the 1947 wheat product of 
a single BUinsas, Oklahoma, or Texas county. 
To be certain that our gift is understood, the 
coinage might bear a message from the 
United States of America to China. 

It may be much more important and much 
easier to create an independent China as 
a going concern than to snatch Eurepe from 
the encroachments of the Russian bear. 
Thousands of years of experience have shown 
that the Chinese are fundamentally indi¬ 
vidualists, not naturally communistic, and 
on the townslilp level, democratic. Their 
basic philosophy taught by Confucius and 
Lao-tsze is a good foundation on which to 
erect a state on the western model, a strong, 
bastion of Christian civilization. This 
achievement has been the objective of 
Chlang Kai-shek as he effectively asserted 
at the opening conference with General 
Marshall. Our naive expectation that de¬ 
mocracy might be set up by negotiation or 
by a constitution. In a year or 5 years, is our 
fault, not Chlang’s If we can read the 
tragic lesson from India, we should readily 
see that it is impossible to deal with a 
vacuum, as Churchill once pointed out. 
Chlang Is our best hope. 

If he Is guilty of errors, consider our own 
blunders, our silver-buying policies, our 
shameful sell-out to Russia, violating our 
pledged word to Chlang. our dawdling with 
the Idea that an accommodation could be 
reached with the Yonan government, thus 
precipitating the dismissal of Stilwell, and 
finally, the disastrous delays In the later 
negotiations. Our public errors have been 
matched by our private columnists and 
superficial observers who undermined our 
faith in Chino. Our soldiers, observing in- 
fiation and the accompanying disorder, re¬ 
ported unfavorably. Only rarely was there 
a discerning military man, like Colonel Loren 
Thompson, for 4 years on StilwoH’s staff, 
whom the writer met at table at Payne Field, 
Rgypt, who sharply asserted that no one 
bad done so much with so little as China. 

This is the time to nudee valid the sacri¬ 
fices of our sons In the Pacific war, and the 
Pacific is the ocean of the future. Now is 
the time to set the capstone on our hundred 
years support eff Christian missions, colleges 
and hospitals In China. With Russia so In¬ 
transigent, public support will rally to a 
realistic Chinese policy. We too can ac¬ 
complish much with little. 


Commiiiiifm’t Challenge to American 
Edncalion 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on the 28th 
of November last the Honorable John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, delivered a remarkable and 
inspiring address at the annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies at St. Louis. Mo., on the subject 
Communism’s Challenge to American 
Education. 

This address should be read by every 
Member of Congress and it should be in 


every institution of learning in America. 
Because of its outstanding contribution 
to current thinking on this most vital 
subject. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be included as part of these remarks, 
for printing i n the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

(The address is as follows:) 

In a very liberal sense education is the 
great conserving Influence in our civilization. 
As trustee for posterity, American education 
serves to preserve, protect, develop, and 
transmit to each succeeding generation the 
glorious heritage of freedom and democracy 
that is ours as a people. Today, even more 
than In the past, the faithful discharge of 
that responsibility Is Imperative. 

THK CHALLENOB OF COMMUNISM 

We live in epic times. We are participants 
In a dramatic clash between two opposing 
sets of Ideas, two contrasting philosophies 
of life and of social organization—those of 
democracy versus dictatorship, of free enter¬ 
prise versus communism, of Individualism 
versus collectivism. The conflict is where it 
always has been since man began to grope 
for realization of his God-given potentiali¬ 
ties; It is the never-ending clash between 
democracy and totalitarianism, between the 
aspirations of the human heart to be free 
and the schemes by which relatively few men 
contrive through centralization of power In 
the State to suppress those aspirations. Bo 
it Is totalitarianism in any form that is ab¬ 
horrent to those of us who now enjoy the 
hard-won blessings of our American demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

Having at great cost In lives and In treas¬ 
ure recently put an end. at least tempo¬ 
rarily. to dictatorships of the Nazi and Fas¬ 
cist varieties, America Is presently challenged 
by the menace of Communist aggression 
abroad and of Communist infiltration at 
home. It Is for this reason that emphasis 
Is here given to the Communist species of 
totalitarianism. 

In view of all the portents, he Is a blind 
optimist, indeed, who can regard with com¬ 
placency the trend of events; who can fall 
to be stirred by the threat to our American 
democratic way of life Inherent In the very 
character and tactics of communism. No 
amount of wishful thinking, no temptation 
to seek peace for our generation by appease¬ 
ment or by retiring Into a new Isolationism, 
should obscure the precarious world situa¬ 
tion in which America today finds Itself. 
The Issue must be faced Democracy and 
Communist dictatorship represent two an¬ 
tithetical systems of belief and of govern¬ 
ment. We cannot have both. The differ¬ 
ences are too wide to be bridged. 

DEMOCBACT AND COMMUNISM COMPARKD 

Let us briefly review some of these differ¬ 
ences. Democracy is devoted to the enhance¬ 
ment of the Individual. Communism rele¬ 
gates the Individual to the anonymity of the 
mass, the proletariat, the State. Although 
the Communists have loudly professed de¬ 
votion to democracy and human freedom, 
their actions belle their words. 

Democracy encourages tolerance and per¬ 
mits, even nourishes, heterodoxy. Commu¬ 
nism insists upon conformity and party regu¬ 
larity. Under communism the monolithic 
State encompasses all Interests and Institu¬ 
tions of society. All the instrumentalities of 
communication and control are brought un¬ 
der Its rlgoious direction Concentration 
camps, imprisonment or exile are employed 
against political dissenters. Education is 
corrupted and centrally controlled. Religion 
Is first ridiculed and stifled, then made cap¬ 
tive by the State. 

Not content with despotic power at home, 
the dictator reaches out for power and con- 
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trol abroad. OonuBunlam becomei a creed 
for foreign propagation. Tbe party estab- 
Ushes ita own revolutionary international or¬ 
ganisation by which it support! and directs 
the various national Oommimlst parties act¬ 
ing as Its agents for revolution; for the prop¬ 
agation of its evil doctrines in every counti^; 
for the radical or revolutionary overthrow of 
all democratic, political, economic, and social 
institutions in favor of an ostensible dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat which in reality 
proves to be tbe dictatorship of a party 
clique. By the promotion of class strife; by 
the enforcement of strict and unquestion¬ 
ing obedience of party members; by teaching 
and practicing the evil arts of conspiracy 
and dissimulation; and by utilizing lies and 
organized violence and bate as means which 
it fully Justifiea by its ends, communism 
seeks to achieve its ultimate objectives. 

WOBLD-Wm* BEVOI.UnON AS A COMMTTNIBT 
OBJECTIVE 

What arc these ultimate objectives? Let 
me refresh your memory on this score by 
quoting briefly from port of a statement 
adopted at the forty-sixth session of the 
Bixth World Congress of the Communist In¬ 
ternational, meeting in Moscow in September 
1028. Thit statement, in essence, has been 
frequently reiterated in recent years by Com¬ 
munist leaders. I quote 

“Tbe conquest of power by the proletariat 
does not mean peacefully capturing the 
ready-made bourgeois state machinery by 
means of a parliamentary majority The 
conquest of power by the proletariat is the 
violent overthrow of bourgeois power, the 
destruction of the capitalist state apparatus 
(bourgeois armies, police, bureaucratic hier¬ 
archy, the judiciary, parliaments, etc ) and 
substituting in its place new organs of pro¬ 
letarian power.’* 

*rhl8 ultimate objective of international 
communism, that is world-wide proletarian 
revolution and control of society, is shared 
by the various national branches of the Com¬ 
munist Party, including the Communist 
Party in the United States. Here, as else¬ 
where, the party has sought to win over for 
Its purposes the naive and unwary. It has 
set up a variety of front organizations which, 
concealed behind high-sounding names, 
serve but to advance Its cause. It has en¬ 
deavored with some success to place its 
agents in key positions in labor, in youth 
groups, and in various educational and re¬ 
ligious organizations, to control their policies 
and bring their influence to bear on public 
issues in ways which serve to promote the 
ultimate attainment of Communist objec¬ 
tives. 

BUBSZAN n;OPUC OISTINGtTISHED VBOBf THE 
COMMUNIST SYSTEM 

I would not overemphasize, neither would 
X minimize, the potential domestic threat 
which is posed by the presence in our midst 
of many thousands of Communist Party 
members, pledged to follow the International 
party lino and dedicated to the violent over¬ 
throw of our form of government and the 
destruction of the American way of life. 

Neither have I any desire to arouse bitter¬ 
ness and resentment toward the Russian peo¬ 
ple themselves. With respect to the human 
Impulse to be free, the teeming millions of 
Russia, aside from the relatively small per¬ 
centage who are members of the ruling dicta¬ 
torial party are, I am convinced, not very 
different from the people of the United 
States, representing as we do a melting pot 
of the nations of Europe and the whole world. 
While we were winning our freedom the 
struggling masses of Russia yearned for 
theirs. 

American traditions are deeply embedded 
In the aspirations of our forefathers. You 
will remember Thomas Jefferson said. ‘T 
have sworn upon tbe altar of God eternal 
bostUity against any form of tyranny over 
the mind of man." Thus it is that by in¬ 


heritance our generation detests tyranny In 
any form or time or place. Consequently, 
we are bitterly opposed to the revolutionary 
objectives of international oommtmlsm, 
which seeks by means of its fifth columns to 
destroy the free democracies of the world. 

We, therefore, must be realistically aware 
of the potential domestic threat which com¬ 
munism holds for our American way of life, 
as well as being disposed to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the European democracies 
struggling to retain their freedom against the 
very present threat of Communist engulf- 
ment And our millions of youth as well as 
our adults must be prepared to meet that 
throat. It is still true that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. 

WHAT CAN EDUCATION DO TO MEET THE 
CHALIENGS OT COMMUNISM? 

Now What can American education do to 
meet the growing menace and the challenge 
of communism? 

First and foremost, education can help to 
strengthen democracy at home. This is no 
new Idea. It’s almost bromldic. platitudi¬ 
nous Yet It is basic, fundamental. This 
need has emerged again and again in the 
context of various pronouncements by gov¬ 
ernment officials and others in recent 
months. 

For one example, the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Unlvemal Training put this 
point first in outlining the elements in an in¬ 
tegrated program for the national defense. 
Said the Commission: 

"A strong, united nation is our No. 1 se¬ 
curity requirement • • • we must con¬ 

centrate our attention on keeping democracy 
vibrant and alive to expanding social and 
economic needs In particular we must be 
concerned with tbe following things: 

“1 A healthy economy reflected in full 
production, full employment. Industrial 
peace and the avoidance of recurring eco¬ 
nomic crises or inflation. * • * 

“2. A high genera! level of education 
throughout the country with advanced 
schooling made the privilege of all who can 
qualify for it by their own merit. • • • 

“3. Improved physical and mental health, 
not only for the happiness they would bring, 
but also to make available to the country, 
in peace or war. its full potential manpower 
resources. • • • 

“4 An understanding of democracy and an 
Increased sense of personal responsibility on 
the part of every individual for making de¬ 
mocracy work ’’ 

As another example. J. Edgar Hoover, Di¬ 
rector of the FBI, in a magazine article on 
how to flght communism in America, ends a 
list of “don't's" with these. 

“Don't label anyone as a Communist un¬ 
less you have the facts. 

“Don’t confuse liberals and progressives 
with Communists 

“Don’t be a party to the violation of the 
civil rights of anyone. 

"Don’t fall to make democracy work, with 
equal opportunity and the fullest enjoyment 
of every American’s right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’* (Newsweek maga¬ 
zine, Jime 9, 1047.) 

SOME CATBGOBICAI. IMFEBATIVES 

May I add to Mr Hoover’s excellent list of 
*'don’tB'* some suggestions of a more positive 
character addressed particularly to the edu¬ 
cational profession. They are: 

Do give young people a clear understanding 
of tbe essential elements of tbe American 
democratic way of life. 

Do develop a true appreciation on the part 
of American youth of their glorious American 
heritage of freedom wrung from the bitter 
struggle of centuries. 

Do contrast very concretely the philosophy 
and practice of democracy with those of dic¬ 
tatorship. 

Do help young people to recognize the 
elements of Communist strategy and to be 


IntelUgent and sklDful In thwarting that 
strategy. 

Do give them a vloion of the possibilities 
of a future world of freedom, justice, peace, 
and plenty. 

Do give them an understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of the ethical and spiritual values, 
as well as the material benefits, of the 
American way of life. 

Do inspire them with the resolve and with 
the zeal to do their full part in helping to 
improve the working of democracy. 

To suggest that the working of American 
democracy can be improved is not a confes¬ 
sion of failure; nor is it to belittle our ac¬ 
complishments, as some people would erro¬ 
neously suppose. Our American democratic 
Ideals of government and society have pro¬ 
duced the highest material standards of liv¬ 
ing for our people of any ever recorded on 
the face of tbe earth. Of our other ac¬ 
complishments, in cultural as well as ma¬ 
terial affairs, we can rightfully be proud. 
We need make no apologies for the American 
way of life, for the ideals toward which we 
strive While loss than perfect, while in 
need of many Improvements, our way of Ufa 
has within itself the means for its peaceful 
and lawful fulfillment. No system involving 
fallible human beings will ever attain perfoo- 
tion. But measured against any rival sys¬ 
tem of society, American democracy Is so 
far superior as to warrant our staunchest 
support against all enemies and traducers, 
either foreign or domestic. 

The time Is here when In the Interest of 
national strength and security we must 
make a more determined and successful 
effort than ever before to Inculcate in the 
minds and hearts of our American youth 
the basic principles and the fundamental 
ideals of our American way of life, to create 
zeal for American democracy. This is not 
to depreciate the work of our schools and 
colleges in the past No one who knows 
what has been transpiring In the thousands 
of classrooms of America over the years can 
doubt the claim that the schools and col¬ 
leges have been the greatest single force 
making for our integration as a liberty- 
loving people 

But educational agencies can and must 
serve more effectively than ever before in de¬ 
veloping a zealous dedication to democracy. 
They can and must, in addition, make clear 
by contrast the threat involved in the Com¬ 
munist Ideology, with its overt and covert 
effort to undermine and to subvert our west¬ 
ern democratic civilization. 

If in their tmlverslties of revolution the 
Communists can train men of other people’s 
oountrles to be specialists in sabotage and 
destruction, democratic men ought to be able 
to counter the attack with concentrated 
training of specialists in resistance. If the 
Communists can graduate skilled disturbers 
to send into other men’s countries to prepare 
democracies for slavery, surely American edu¬ 
cational leadership and teachers can prepare 
wise and skilled defenders of the free society. 

I have said that the schools and colleges of 
America have the responsibility of inculcat¬ 
ing our democratic Ideals and modes of con¬ 
duct In every youth approaching the obliga¬ 
tion of adulthood. Buccessfully to do so de¬ 
mands that we ourselves as teachers, all of 
us, must believe In democracy, believe in it 
with a flaming faith based on the clearest in¬ 
tellectual and moral conviction and that we 
unswervingly communicate our faith to the 
pupils in our charge. 

BESPONSIDIUTY OF TEACHEBS OF THE SOCIAt. 

STUDIES 

All teachers at all levels and In all sub- 
jeets and activities make or con make vitally 
Important contributions to American citi¬ 
zenship. The elements of democratic faith 
and habits cannot be botUed up completely 
In any one subject matter flcld But there Is 
no other single group In America with so 
heavy a responsibility or so great an oppor¬ 
tunity for the progressive reidtzation of the 
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American democratic Ideal M the social 
studies teachers. I am not implying that any 
of you have been derelict In meeting your 
professloual responsibilities. You have dene 
and are doing a good Job in the main. But X 
believe all of you will agree that there is need 
for and possibility of very great improvement. 
If you and 1 didn’t think such improvement 
possible, we would not be attending this 
meeting. 

How can the social studies teachers help 
In the development of a more effective pro¬ 
gram of civic education which will result in 
a greater eeal for American democracy among 
the youth of the land? In addressing myself 
to that question, although what I shall say 
has mainly to do with the high ichools and, 
to some extent, with the colleges, I do not 
overlook the basic contribution the ele¬ 
mentary schools have made and can make 
to civic education, especially in the devel¬ 
opment of democratic attitudes in the field 
of human relations. Because the problems 
of civic education In the secondary schools 
and colleges are more complicated at the 
moment at least, than In the elementary 
schools, and because adequate solutions to 
these problems in the higher levels will re¬ 
quire something resembling a major opera¬ 
tion. I shall not at this time deal specifically 
with the needs in the elementary schools 

Unfortunately, there is some reason to be¬ 
lieve that many pupils leave our high schools 
with very hazy notions about democracy. A 
few years ago the Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission published an excellent case book 
under the title, “Learning the Ways of De¬ 
mocracy.’’ In preparing the book the com¬ 
mission asked some 2,000 pupils in 68 differ¬ 
ent classes in about 40 high schools to wi'ita 
brief statements explaining what “democ¬ 
racy" meant to them. Most of them thought 
of democracy In terms of rights and privi¬ 
leges—and these democratic human and po¬ 
litical rights are important. But fewer than 
one-third of the high-school pupils ques¬ 
tioned had any seeming sense of democratic 
responsibilities, any apparent concern about 
what they might do to make democracy more 
successful—particularly as to economic op¬ 
portunities and matters of hu m a n relations. 

Let me hasten to add that since the study 
referred to was made, many schools have 
greatly improved their emphasis on the vari¬ 
ous elements in civic education Thus I un¬ 
derstand that in the city of Tulsa. Okla., for 
example, the senior high-school course In 
American history now includes a tmit called 
The American Dream dealing primarily 
with the American ideal of equal opportu¬ 
nity and all that it implies I am Informed 
that twelfth-grade pupils in the Roosevelt 
High School in my old home city of Des 
Moines. Iowa, study a unit of work dealing 
with Democracy and Its Competitors, which 
contrasts the principles of democracy with 
those of commimism and fascism, and in¬ 
cludes a consideration of ways of preserv¬ 
ing and improving democracy in the United 
States. 

Yet, in spite of these and other examples 
of innovating practices and new emphases In 
the social studies program of the high 
schools. I think you will agree that In too 
many high schools grave handicaps and de¬ 
ficiencies continue to exist. These extend 
not alone to the materials and methods of 
Instnictlon in the social studies, but also to 
the limited time allotments and the general 
failure to focus instruction on problems of 
the contemporary national and International 
scene. 

HOW MUCH AND WHAT KIND OF 80C1AX. STUDIES 
SHALL WE TEACH? 

More specifically. I refer to the fact that 
in the 26,000 hl^ schools of this country 
there is little agreement as to how much or 
what kind of social studies shall be taught. 

To be sure, a year of American history in 
effect is required of all pupils; and pupils 
on the average elect an additional year of 


social studies. But this elective course is one 
thing for some puplls--quite another thing 
for others. For example, some pupils take 
world geography: others, world history. 
Many pupils toke problems of democracy, 
and smaller numbers elect courses in eco¬ 
nomics, sociology, social problems, and gov¬ 
ernment. 

Frankly, I do not believe that a year of 
world geography can be equated with a year 
of world history, or either of these courses 
with a year of problems of democracy. Nor 
do I believe that it makes no difference 
whether or not a pupil has had a chance to 
learn about the long struggle by which the 
rights of American democracy were secured. 
I believe that every pupil shoifid have a 
chance to learn how difficult it was to estab¬ 
lish freedom of speech and of the press, free¬ 
dom of religion, the right of habeas corpus, 
and the other American freedoms, I believe 
that all American bojrs and girls need a year 
of world history to understand how precious 
is our heritage of freedom and to appreciate 
the role of the United States in today’s world. 

I don't believe that we can leave it to 
chance whether pupils in our schools learn 
about how modern man Is influenced by 
his geographic environment, ahd how he in 
turn shapes this environment to his needs. 
Every pupil needs to understand the facts 
about natural resources and the need for 
conservation: about trade and manufacture, 
transportation and communication, and the 
interdependence of nations 1 believe that 
every pupil needs to study the geography of 
the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, 
Latin America, the Far East. Europe, and 
the United States and its neighbors. The 
geographic treatment I have in mind is not 
the geography of the elementary grades. It 
is a course in world geography appropriate 
for high school pupils. 

In the same way. I do not believe that we 
can leave to chance whether or not pupils 
learn about supply and demand, inflation 
and recession, taxation and governmental 
expenditures, how the great industries of 
this Nation have developed, the relation of 
economic freedom to civil liberties, and what 
stake each of us has in the economic well¬ 
being of all of us. All pupils need to know 
about how our social in<,tltutions have de¬ 
veloped, that institutions exist for man and 
not man for institutions, and that serious 
social problems arise only when institutions 
break down. Finally. I believe that all pupils 
need to know much more about our govern¬ 
ment—Federal. State, and local, and of the 
responsibilities each of us must assume for 
making these governments function ef¬ 
ficiently and democratically. 

Obviously all of this necessary social 
studies instruction adds up to more than 2 
years of course work. We shall do well If 
it is satisfactorily compassed in 4 years. 

SEVISION or TIME ALLOTMENTS rOH THE 80C1AX, 
S TUDIE S 

What I am really advocating therefore is 
that we in education must take a step which 
is long overdue. I propose that we make a 
thoroughgoing reexamination of what the 
high schools ought to teach. When we do 
that I believe we will be convinced of the im¬ 
perative need to bring up young citizens who 
really understand and cherish American 
democracy, who are well informed and skill¬ 
ful in thwarting the purposes of totalitarians, 
and who understand and accept their re¬ 
sponsibilities in today’s rapidly shrinking 
and increasingly Interdependent world. I 
do not see how these needs can be met in 
less time than 4 years of required work in 
social studies in grades 9-12. I am thinking 
of a requirement for all pupils, and 1 have in 
mind courses which consist of five periods 
per week. And I would ai^e that all college 
students, also, should take a sequence of re¬ 
quired social science courses, and that every 
effort should be made to provide for articula¬ 
tion between the seconcU^ and college levels 


and to Insure the devekq;>ment of a well- 
planned program which is challenging at 
each level. 

I make the suggestion on time allotment 
for the serious consideration of all education¬ 
al administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 
Just how to provide the suggested amount of 
time for the social studies will have to be 
determined. No doubt, a revamping of the 
entire program schedule as well as the cur¬ 
riculum is in order. Perhaps the customary 
number of periods of study per day or per 
week for all pupils will have to be increased, 
thus lengthening somewhat the pupils’ school 
day or week. Possibly other subject fields 
may have to give way to some extent In 
any event, I know the time has come when 
we can take no chances on the soundness of 
our methods of preparing youth for Ameri¬ 
can democratic citizenship. We miut now 
be certain that we know what product in 
citizenship our educational process is turning 
out. We must know this by using periodical¬ 
ly, throughout the years young people are in 
school. Ingeniously devised and dependable 
measurements of the developing adequacy of 
our products. No industrial manufacturing 
establishment—an automobile factory, for 
instance—could siirvlve if it produced too 
many seconds It will be equally fatal to 
American democratic life if we produce too 
many “seconds" in the quality of citizenship 
of American youth. I know too much about 
education to believe that our problem in 
measuring output is as easy as the manufac¬ 
turer's: but. nevertheless, I emphasize the 
necessity for carrying further than ever be¬ 
fore our techniques of measurement of our 
citizenship products and the improvement 
of our policies for preparing youth and lor 
applying necessary remedial methods. 

The days are gone when a combination of 
fortunate circumstances made it possible for 
us in this country to succeed with the evolu¬ 
tion and progress of American democracy, 
even though our schools wore not adequately 
supported and staffed; when v/e as citizens in 
general and as educators could tolerate some 
carelessness, so to speak, in preparing youth 
for citizenship. Now we face stern realities. 
Now when our pupils come off the education 
assembly line we must be sure that no one 
of them lacks anything essential to high 
quality performance on the highway of 
American citizenship. The public and all of 
us engaged professionally in educational work 
must be satisfied with no lesser achievement. 

BETTES ZNSTBUenONAL MATERIAL NECESSAST 

It goes without saying that a program of 
this kind cannot achieve the desired results 
if only presently available instructloxuU 
materials are iised throughout I do not 
have time to develop in detail what I feel 
must be done to improve instructional 
materials, but I would like to make three 
general suggestions (1) We need materials 
which are much more concrete and specific, 
detailed and up to date, less abstract. less 
generalized and leas antiquated. Perhaps 
this goal can bo achieved in large part by 
producing supplementary materials in pam- 
pldet or magazine form. (2) We need 
materials geared to the abilities of all pupils 
who Will attend our high schools At the 
present time the needs of so-called non- 
academic pupils simply are not being met. 
(3) We need materials which are sharply 
focused on the important concepts to be 
developed and which do more than merely 
provide an encyclopedic and necessarily 
superficial knowledge of a subject field. 

TEACaiNQ PROCEDURES 

With reference to teaching procedures, X 
will only hazard the point of view, which X 
believe all of you will accept, that social 
studios teaching must go far beyond the 
mere rote assignment of lessons, and the 
quizzing of pupils. Pupils must become 
proficient In the skills of Inquiry and of 
discussion, and they must develop habits 
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of fUsertminatlng radio listening and read¬ 
ing. Tbey most lie afforded learning experi¬ 
ences geared to their maturity level; and 
these experiences must call for more than 
passive learning or absorption. The schools 
must help American youth to identify demo¬ 
cratic values and to act cooperatively and 
efficiently in a wide variety of real life 
situations. 

If a program of civic education is to be 
effective pupils must become expert, as 1 
have said, In the techniques of inquii^ and 
of group discussion. In the high sohool of 
Eugene, Oreg., for example, general classes 
are organisKd as “democracies" and run 
according to standard rules of procedure In 
handling group affairs. In Friends' Central 
School, Philadelphia, pupils take part in 
discussions at the student round tables of 
the Foreign Policy Association of Philadel¬ 
phia and broadcast imrebearsed discussions 
of topics considered as an Integral part of 
their class work. In New York City, Cleve¬ 
land, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and elsewhere, 
hlgh-Bchool pupils have taken part in round¬ 
table dlsctiBSlons based on Nation-wide edu¬ 
cational broadcasts sponsored by the major 
networks. 

Pupils need instruction on how public 
opinion is formed, how it becomes effective, 
and how the individual citisen can help to 
shape soimd opinion. There is a place also 
for teaching pupils how to use official reports 
and Government documents, how to fill in 
tax forms and other statements, and how ta 
mark ballots or use voting machines In 
some communities pupils have Initiated and 
carried out successful campaigns to get out 
the vote in municipal and general elections 

Classroom discussions of the civil liberties 
need to be stimulated by using current af¬ 
fairs publications, the radio scripts in the 
Let Freedom Bing series of the United States 
Office of Education, and a variety of radio 
broadcasts and moving pictures. Pupils in 
Cleveland, Ohio, high schools, for example, 
study a tmit, The Struggle lor Personal and 
Political Xilberty. In this unit they consider 
the following questione* 

Are the liberties provided in the Oonetl- 
tution threatened today? 

Are the constltuttonal guaranties of certain 
ttbortles ever used to secure unfair advan¬ 
tages? 

Are laws relating to slander and libel con¬ 
sistent with Ideals of liberty? Why? 

Can you show that every liberty Imposes a 
duty? 

Are the people who demand pereonal 11b- 
ertlee tor themselves always wlUing to extend 
the same liberties to others? 

nonicaunoHs rai TsscBxa wduoxtxon 

The tmplioatlone of all this lor teacher 
education are far^resc h l n g. Every teacher in 
every field should have a weU-grounded un¬ 
derstanding of American democracy and. 
during the period of preservlce training, 
should become proficient in the use of demo- 
eratle classroom practices. Furthermore, all 
teachers must Ice^ reasonably wdl informed 
about the major tasuee of contemporary so¬ 
ciety. Greater attmtion must be given to 
the development by all teachers of skill itn 
using the teeimlques of inquiry and of dls- 
ouselon—involving the use not alone of text¬ 
books and library references but of the radio, 
elassroom perlodlo^. newspapers, news mag- 
asmes, and pamphlet litsrature as well, 
u nnaa stATis omex or xducaxxon wnx assist 

So much for tome the problems and pos¬ 
sible of improvement that confront us 
la the soclal-stiidles field If we are to make 
our full contribution to the improvement of 
pTOtir iwan democracy in the face of the emer¬ 
gent nhaUenge of ■communism. It was be- 
esuM of a growing oon'victlon of the urgoit 
demxAbUltyof otrengtbenlng the teaching of 
dsmbcratle prlncl^es, of kindling a brighter- 
burning seal for dranocracy in our American 
youth that the Eightieth Oongrees appropri¬ 
ated funds to enable the United States Office 


of Education to provide additional leadership 
to schools and colleges desirous of strength¬ 
ening their work In this sll-important field 
of education. It is too early to announce in 
detail Just what assistance we shall be able 
to make available. We are now engaged In 
the important task of recruiting additional 
staff in the soeial-solence fields at the ele¬ 
mentary, eecondary, and higher education 
levels. When the staff has been secured we 
propose, in cooperation with educational 
groups, such as the National Council for the 
Social Studies and others, and with the advice 
and counsel of lay groups and organizations, 
to plan in some detail the development and 
promotion of a pr<^am of action having cer¬ 
tain Immediate and long-term objectives in 
the improvement of education for democratic 
citizenship In the schools and colleges of 
America. 

The effectuation of any program of action 
in this field will not be easy. As you well 
know—better than I—the problems are nu¬ 
merous and difficult. Much that is vital In 
this field is also highly controversial. 

I shall not be surprised if. from certain 
quarters, perhaps anonymous, an effort is 
made to raise suspicion in the minds of edu¬ 
cators and others and to stir up discord in 
their ranks respecting the propriety of any 
concerted program of this sort. 

But in spite of the possibility of these and 
other difficulties, some of which we cannot 
now anticipate, we propose that the United 
fitates Office of Education should do its best 
to provide assistance to the schools and col¬ 
leges to the fullest extent of its resources. I 
am convinced that a great majority of the 
American people, as well as of the educational 
profession, are desirous of forthright patri¬ 
otic emphasis and of improved results In this 
field of instruction, and that with the cooper¬ 
ation of such groups as your own the effort 
can be of lasting value. 

You know that as I speak I know that the 
United States Commissianer of Bdtication has 
no authority to tell you to do anything. 1 
am proud of the existing arraxxgement of 
Federal-State relations in education under 
which the Btate systems and institutions of 
education are entirely free of dominion by 
the Federal Government. Any ideas we have 
in the United States Office of Education m wt 
therefore, win acceptance In the States only 
on the basis of their mwlt and their adapta¬ 
bility to the needs of the respective schools 
and colleges and through voluntary accept¬ 
ance by the appropriate officials and teachers 
In the local echools and institutions through¬ 
out the country. This is Indeed democracy 
at work bertween the Federal Government and 
the States. 

I have always done everything 1 could do 
as Gommlaeioner of Education to insure the 
maintenance of the policy of Federal-State 
relatlona to education referred to. 1 hope 
the day will never come when any United 
States CommisBloner of Education or any 
other person to the Federal Government will 
have the authority to tell you what you must 
do. 

Note that I am not suggesting that we edu- 
cstOTS, much leas the United States Office of 
Bduoatlon. should undertake to provide chil¬ 
dren and youth with ready-made aolutione 
of our current preealng domestic or toternA- 
tional problems. That would be absurd. 
Each generation must, in the main, stsmd on 
its own feet, solve Its own probtems. It Is to 
the present genm'ation of adults, rather than 
to our youth, that society must look for solu¬ 
tions of today's vexing problems. 

But upon us as eduoatore, as I said at tbe 
outset, does devolve the largest share of re- 
sponstbiltty lor the develc^msnt to the on¬ 
coming generation of youth of those uzkler- 
standings, skills, attitudes, and Ideals which 
wlU mske for eflsotlve and vary active Ameri¬ 
can citizenship and world cooperation tor 
peace. These we educators can teach with 
assurance and enthusiasm, convinced that 
tbe imderstandlngs and competencies we de¬ 


velop In young people today will enable them 
to carry forward with unflinching determina¬ 
tion the torch of freedom. Justice, and hu¬ 
manity tomorrow. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The strong will prevail. And the free must 
be strong. A nation cannot be strong unless 
It is united in support of a common civic and 
social creed. Tbe American creed is that of 
democracy and human liberty That creed 
cannot be viewed with apathy and indiffer¬ 
ence. It must be propagated and supported 
with an individual and collective passion by 
all good Americans. The propagation of that 
creed is a fundamental objective of Ameri¬ 
can education, the Improvement and suc¬ 
cessful working of democracy our continuing 
goal and determination. Both as patriotic 
citizens and as teachers we shall rededlcato 
our efforts to that end. This must be and is 
education's answer to the challenge of com¬ 
munism and to any other form of totali¬ 
tarianism. 


Grass Roots Reaction to Foreign Aid 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, P. w!xRIFFITHS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESBNTATTVES 
Thursday, December 4 , 1947 
Mr. GRIPPrrHS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include a 
letter from Wilbur D. Matson, of Mc- 
ConnelsvlUe, Ohio, to the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal under date of No¬ 
vember 17,1947. A perusal of Mr. Mat¬ 
son’s letter certainly ought to clear much 
of the fog from our muddled thinking in 
regard to aid to Europe. 

QBAZa-BOOTS ZXAOTION TO rOBXiaN AID 
Editor, tbx Wall Street Journal 

There is much skepticism among people 
of this rural community over the efficacy or 
the wlsr'om of the Marshall plan to save 
Europe from oomrnunism There is a gen¬ 
eral agreement that as compassionate hu¬ 
man beings we ahould give the starving what 
we can afford, and to help Europe save Itself. 
But few there are who believe that pouring 
additional bUUcfns of good money on top 
of many, many billions of bad money, will 
save the leas fortunate nations of the earth. 
We have fought two wars to that end and we 
have poured some $20,000,000,000 more since 
tbe end of the last war down the same rat 
hole. The skeptical may be pardoned if 
they believe that if Europe wants commu¬ 
nism our dollan wUl not change their 
opinion. 

During the past S3 years the American 
people have been told Just about everything 
copoemtog foreign affairs that isn't so For 
Instance, we were told that the Rhine Valley 
was our first line of defense. Now we have 
moved the line into the Balkans, the powder 
keg of Europe, and the source of most of 
Europe's endless struggles. And lend-leose 
was to keep us out of war and tostead of 
sending our boys to die on foreign soU, our 
dollars would turn the trick for us. 

World war I was to make the world safe 
for democracy, and the Atlantic Charter was 
to be greater than the Beatitudes, the Bill 
of Rights, Magna Charta, and Wilson’s Four¬ 
teen Points. The intematlonallsts shrieked 
that because of our purblind adherence -to 
isolationism and our refusal to Join the 
League at Nations we were really responsible 
for WoiW Wax n. When the UN was being 
fabricated at San Francisco, any doubting 
Thomas was silenced by being dubbed a 
“perfectionist*' and a hide-bound isolationist 
who couldn’t see beyond his own doorstep. 
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With the aims anil idei^ of all liberty- 
loving. peace-lovtng peoples of the earth, we 
are in wholehearted sympathy. God knows 
that above everything, this old world needs 
peace. But if the past 35 years have taught 
us anything, we should have learned the self- 
evident truth that wishful thinking and 
muddle-headed thinking do not keep you out 
of war; they get you into war and that no 
matter how badly you may wish for peace the 
world is farther from that goal today than 
at any time within the lives of any of us. 

After all of our eacrlflce in blood and 
billions, the Marshall plan is now offered the 
American taxpayers as a panacea for a cloud¬ 
ed foreign situation. But what leads anyone 
to believe that loans other than those es¬ 
sential to stave off immediate hunger and de¬ 
privation, and such as help prostrate Europe 
to rebuild Its shattered economy and thus 
enable It to help itself, will accomplish any 
permanent good to cither borrower or lender? 

Vide the British loan, end regardless of 
what w© may or may not wish to do in the 
premises, how long can this Nation heap 
Ossa upon Pelion, billions upon billions, of 
debt? Is not the time long past when fur¬ 
ther expenditure of billions should be scru¬ 
tinized in the light of further inflation, an 
already greatly Impaired currency and a fu¬ 
ture made dubious by the necessity of un¬ 
bearable taxation to maintain the national 
credit’ Who virlll carry the tax load when, 
following a return to normal business con¬ 
ditions, corporate profits vanish beneath the 
crushing burden of high wages and uncon- 
Fclonable taxation? With war talk rife 
throughout the world, should not our nation¬ 
al defense he built upon the rock of financial 
stability? 

li the American taxpayer, now loaded to 
the guards with Federal, State, and local 
exactions, must save the wretched and the 
suffering of a world In travail (and whose 
heart does not bleed at the general misery 
with which much of the earth Is afflicted), 
may he not be in the same case of the swim¬ 
mer, who in seeking to rescue a friend from 
drowning, himself becomes drawn into the 
vortex? 

WiLBUs D. Matson. 

McConnclsvilue^ Ohio. 


Antilsnsching Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF new YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
buining of two Negro churches and a 
school building in the same county where 
In July 1946 two veterans of World War 
II and their wives were brutally mur¬ 
dered, serves to emphasize the imperative 
need for Federal legislation to enforce 
the provisions of the fouiteenth amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

St;&it0S 

I hope that my bill, H. R. 4528, or simi¬ 
lar legislation, to put an end to such 
vicious practices, punish the offenders 
and furnish at least monetary recom¬ 
pense to the victims or their next of kin 
out of the treasuries of those States or 
communities which permit such atroci¬ 
ties to continue, may have early and fa¬ 
vorable consideration by the Committee 


on the JudlckUT anti the Members of this 
body. , , 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include a letter Just received from Mr. 
Edgar G. Brown, director of the National 
Negro Council, and the telegram recent¬ 
ly dispatched by that organization to the 
President of the United States: 

National Neoro Coimca, 
Washington, D. C.. December 1,1947. 
Congresfiman Kennxtb B. Keating, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D C. 

Mt Dear Congressman Keating* It has 
been moat gratifying to note your Introduc¬ 
tion of H R 4528, to provide for the applica¬ 
tion and enforcement of provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and article 66 of the 
Charier of the United Nations and to assm*e 
tho protection of citizens of the United 
States and other persons within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching, and 
for other purposes, including denial of their 
civil rights 

The Introduction of this legislation 4 days 
after the presentation to the Speaker on the 
Capitol steps of an antilynch petition by the 
National Negro Council bearing the signa¬ 
tures of more tHu-n 6,000,000 Americans from 
every State of the Union demanding immedi¬ 
ate enactment of such a measure by Con¬ 
gress is most timely and heartening 

The most recent outbreaks of arson, terror¬ 
ism and failure of local and State law en¬ 
forcement officials In Walton County, Ga., 
the fcene of tho tragic multiple lynchlngs of 
two colored women and their veteran hus¬ 
bands. July 26. 1046. the Nation’s day of In¬ 
famy, demonstrated the inevitable vicious 
circle where heinous crimes go unpunished. 

Certainly the burning down of the two 
Negro churches and a school building In 
Walton County, Ga., must be horrifying news. 
It must needs be as the night follows the day 
when criminals are winked at by those sworn 
to uphold the law and order and peace in 
high places Two Governors of Georgia and 
every local official of Walton County have 
failed to ferret out, arrest, or convict a single 
one of the unmasked mob of 30 well-known 
members who lynched these four innocent 
persons in broad daylight more than a year 
ago No semblance of justice appears pos¬ 
sible. 

The Governor of Georgia advised me yes¬ 
terday of his conviction that all was well. 
No affirmative action was contemplated offi¬ 
cially or otherwise than that so ineffectively 
pursued during the pa&t year, which amounts 
to adding insult to injury. 

No word has come from the President to 
whom we appealed (note enclosed telegram) 
In our extremity to assure the welfare of in¬ 
nocent and law-abiding citizens threatened 
by this wave of lawlcssnees and criminal 
assault 

We therefore urge you to use your good 
offices to have the present Constitutional 
Congress presided over by a Speaker from the 
State of Sumner, Garrison, and Shaw au¬ 
thorize an immediate congressional Investl- 
gaUon of the bloody reign of terror, lynching, 
and arson in Walton County, Ga., in accord¬ 
ance with the fourteenth amendment. 

We are grateful for your leadership and 
Inspiring statesmanship. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Edgar G. Brown, Director. 

The President; 

It is tragically apparent from the Asso¬ 
ciated Press release, published In the Sunday 
papers of Washington, that a reign of un¬ 
bridled mob violence, terrorism, arson, burn¬ 
ing down two Negro churches and a school 
buUdlng has followed in the wake of the un¬ 
punished multiple lynchlngs of the two 


Slagro woman and tbslr veUran h u sbands In 
Walton County, Ga., mors than a year ago. 

The National Negro CouncU. In tho name of 
13,000,000 loyal and patriotic Negro Ameri¬ 
cans. Joined by Bishop WUllam A. Fountain, 
Atlanta, Ga.. senior bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Dr. D. V. 
Jemlson, Selma, Ala., president of the Na¬ 
tional Baptist Convention, call upon the 
President to send United States troops to 
Walton County. Ga., to immediately restore 
law and order and to guarantee under the 
Constitution protection to Negro Americans 
their legal and God-given rights to worship 
unmolested in the churches of their choice 
and also safety to themselves and their chil¬ 
dren In their homes and school. 

The National Negro Council further urges 
the President to call upon all citizens to wipe 
out this blot on the escutcheon of democ¬ 
racy. in a voluntary contribution to a racial 
good-will fund to rebuild the two Negro 
Methodist and Baptist churches and the 
school building in Walton County, Oa, In a 
true American and spontaneous Christian 
spirit as has always followed In the wake of 
a national disaster to helpless and Innocent 
people. 

Edgar O Brown, 

Director, National Negro Council, 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago I was honored by being In¬ 
vited to speak at the Greenville County 
(S. C ) Soil Conservation District annual 
meeting to be held at Mauldin High 
School on the evening of December 6, 
1947. Since accepting the invitation the 
President has called the Congress into an 
extraordinary session. In anticipation 
of the meeting, I have prepared a speech 
for the occasion. Since the Congress is 
now debating the question of foreign re¬ 
lief. I feel that I should not leave Wash¬ 
ington; hence I am compelled to forego 
the privilege of meeting with my many 
friends of soil conservation in my dis¬ 
trict tomorrow night. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
.^pendix of the Record, I Include a copy 
of the speech I have prepared: 

It's a pleasure to attend this annual meet¬ 
ing of the Greenville County Soil Conserva¬ 
tion District. I have been watching your 
efforts to buUd a permanent, paying agricul¬ 
ture. And I like what I have seen. 

Some of the finest examples in the Nation 
of farmers working together to conserve and 
improve their land can be found right here 
in the Greenville County district I am 
thinking of Fork Shoals road community. 
In which your district chairman. Mr. Huff, 
lives; of Sandy Springs, Jordan, Five Porks, 
Pleasant Grove, and Travelers Rest. 

I’ll have more to say later about the soil 
conservation work in Greenville County and 
how this fits Into the national soil con¬ 
servation program. 

First, however, I want to congratulate the 
10 farmers who have Just received cash prizes 
in the pasture Improvement contest spon¬ 
sored by the dlsirlot supervisors. Green- 
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TiUt Cottitif nsedi smm Jut situBliis 
eropt. fio do South Carohn* and the entire 
South. ofaeenratloQ H that eoU coneer- 
Tatlon» batter pastoree, and good Uveetook 
go hand in hand. 

The farxnam who tonight reoeived cer- 
tiflcatee of merit from the South Carolina 
Bankers* Association also are to be congrat¬ 
ulated. Bach of these men baa done an out¬ 
standing Job in planning, applying, and 
maintaining a soil and water conservation 
program on his entire farm. Any farmer who 
saves and improves his land deserves the 
highest recognition his fellowmen can give 
him. 

I want also to pay tribute to the farsight¬ 
edness of the bankers in Oreenvllle and Qreer 
and the merchants and other businessmen in 
Greenville. Greer, Fountain Inn. and Slmp- 
sonvllle who provided the $600 for the prizes 
of the pastiire contest. They know, as you 
and I know, that soil conservation is good 
business for everyone, not Just for the farm¬ 
ers 

And our South Carolina Bankers Associa¬ 
tion. through Its presentation of the oerilfl- 
cates of merit. Is adding to its already com¬ 
mendable record of supporting your conser¬ 
vation program with essay contests and the 
publication of a booklet for study by school 
children. 

I think of the beautiful certificates pte- 
sented tonight as decorations for heroic sol¬ 
diers in the v. ar we must fight and win here 
at home—the war against erosion and land 
wastage. 

Right here I'd like to bring you another 
thought: 

How quickly we win the war against ero- 
Blon may determine whether we must face 
the unknown horrors of atomic war. 

Our democracy was founded and grew 
strong on productive land. Our strongest 
bulwark against the isms which already have 
enslaved millions In Europe—and which are 
a constant threat to us—Is productive land. 
Hungry people have less resistance to com¬ 
munism. That’s why we have made, and are 
still making, such a sacrifice to send food to 
Europe. 

We can't afford to waste any more land 
Because of erosion, we already are short of 
good land—and we are losing more of It 
every year. 

Unless we continue, strengthen, and speed 
our national soil and water conservation pro¬ 
gram, a day can come when even here In 
America we’ll not have enough good land 
to feed our own people. 

Dr. H. H. Bennett. Chief of the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service, tells me that we have left 
in the United States today only about 460,- 
000,000 or 460,000.000 acres of good cropland. 
And that includes between 80,000,000 and 
100,000,000 acres which need clearing, drain¬ 
age, Irrigation, or other improvements to get 
the highest production from it. 

And only about 100,000,000 acres of this 
cropland Is not subject to erosion damage. 

Around 110,000,000 acres of this good crop¬ 
land is being damaged so rapidly by erosion 
that It must be protected within the next 10 
to 16 years to prevent serious or irreparabls 
damage to much of it. 

About another 100.000,000 acres is being 
damaged at a rate that calls for treatment by 
1970, in order to prevent much of it from be¬ 
ing seriously cut into by erosion. 

We In the United States actually are allow¬ 
ing a half million acres a year to be lost to 
practical cultivation as a result of erosion 
running wild. On unprotected land, the rate 
of depletion through soil erosion generally 
Increases with every year of use. Subsoil 
erodes faster than topsoU. 

That, In brief, Is the picture of what is 
happening to the cropland on which we de¬ 
pend for food and clothing. 

While our remaining good cropland Is being 
moved toward the ocean, our popiUatlon Is 


fBorMattag. I haft seen eettmetea wueh eay 
w mrn have ITOmW people In the United 
Btatee by 1670. 

MoeDver, tbereh a shortage of good land 
throughout the wmld. Today, the world has 
left only about 4,000,000.000 acres of im¬ 
mediately arable land, aa well aa can be de¬ 
termined. The productivity of a great deal of 
this land Is only fair to medium, and some 
of it is poor. Yet, we must count on that 
4,000.000,000 acres to feed a population in 
excess of 2,000,000,000, and still increasing by 
20,000,000 a year. 

Nutritionists tell us that it takes at least 
2V& acres of reasonably productive land per 
person to supply an adequate nutritional 
diet. With soil erosion continuing at the 
rate It has been going, here and throughout 
the world, it Is not difficult to see where we 
ore heading If we do not change our course 
sharply. 

Fortunately there is a brighter side to the 
picture. That Is the work now under way 
by farmers and ranchmen In the approxi¬ 
mately 1,950 soil-conservation districts that 
cover more than a billion acres throughout 
the Nation. Your Greenville County district 
Is one of them 

I am amazed how fast farmers and ranch¬ 
men have formed soil-conservation districts. 
Why. it was only 10 years ago that the Na¬ 
tion’s first district was organlssed. Borne 
States. Including South Carolina, are solidly 
covered by these districts which landowners 
organized through the democratic processes 
of petition and referendum. 

Farmers In these soil-conservation districts 
already have been assisted by the Boll Con¬ 
servation Service to plan and begin applying 
complete soil- and water-conservation pro¬ 
grams on more than 516,000 farms and 
ranches—more than half a mllllon—coverlng 
almost 142,000,000 acres. These figures do 
not include the Bervlco’s assistance under 
other programs in which it has taken part 

During the last fiscal year alone the Soli 
Conservation Service through districts as¬ 
sisted farmers to plan and begin soil-conser¬ 
vation programs on more than 86,000,000 
acres. This all adds up to healthy and nor¬ 
mal progress in this Important undertaking. 
It shows we are moving ahead with gratify¬ 
ing speed, and I hope that we may continue 
to do so in the coming year 

I have given you a sununary of our na¬ 
tional conservation progress to remind you in 
the Greenville County district that you are 
not fighting a lone battle against erosion 
and land wastage You have friends and 
allies on your side throughout the United 
States, fighting with you to keep this the 
strongest Nation in the world 

Moreover, the soil conservation movement 
la spreading to other countries Several of 
them have soil conservation services mod¬ 
eled after our own Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice. And they are working through soli con¬ 
servation districts like your Greenville Dis¬ 
trict. Many representatives of foreign coun¬ 
tries, In America to study our way of con¬ 
trolling erosion and improving land, have 
visited Fork Shoals Rood Community and 
have been inspired by what they found there. 

What you are doing here in the Greenville 
County Soil Conservation District exempli¬ 
fies the kind of soil oonservaUon program 
we In Congress have In mind when we vote 
Federal appropriations for this work. 

In recent months I have heard charges of 
duplication and overlapping In soil con¬ 
servation work. We in Congress who approve 
the money for soil conservation certainly 
want no overlapping of agencies in this field. 
We are Just as Interested as you are In get¬ 
ting a dollar’s worth of soil conservation on 
the land for every dollar ^pent. Therefore, 
I have looked into the charges of duplica¬ 
tion of agencies In soil conservation. 

I found no evidence of dupllcatlcm or over¬ 
lapping in the soil conservation districts of 


tbs Fourth Oongrettloual District. But! did 
find plenty of evidence of dovetailing of 
agency work in soil conservation. This le 
good, and the way we in Congress want Fed¬ 
eral money to be spent for soil conservation. 

Bon conservation Is so important that 
we can afford no confusion about it. Many 
of you, perhaps all of you. know the servlets 
performed by your soil conservation district, 
the Soli Conservation Service, and the Pro¬ 
duction and Marketing Administration Yet 
I should like briefly to outline these services 
for you 

Yoiu- Greenville County Boll Conservation 
District Is a governmental subdivision of the 
State of South Carolina, Just as Is a school 
district. Your district was organized by vote 
of landowners under authority of a State 
law. Your district Is directed by a board of 
supervisors, all landowners Your district is 
not responsible to or tmder the direction of 
any agency You make your own program 
of work, with whatever assistance you re¬ 
quire from agencies and others. Your dis¬ 
trict may make and carry out your own pro¬ 
grams without the aid of any agency. If you 
BO desired Nothing in the whole frame¬ 
work of American life Is more democratic 

And as long as the soil-conservation pro¬ 
gram is kept in the hands of men like your 
district supervisors—s B Huff, G. B Wil¬ 
liams. W J Verdin. W A McKelvey, and 
J. L Lindsey—we can be certain that It Is 
a program of, by. and lor farmers. We've 
heard a lot about graasroot control of farm 
programs, but we find it to be a reality In 
soil conservation districts 

The Soil Conservation Service is a Federal 
agency, in the United States Department of 
Agrlc\ilture This agency has a program of 
assistance to soli conservation districts, but 
It does not direct the affairs of any district. 

The principal contribution of the Boil 
Conservation Service is technical assistance 
to individual fanners in planning and apply¬ 
ing complete farm soil and water-conserva¬ 
tion programs in districts. This Is on-the- 
ground assistance, in your fields, woods, 
pastxires—^help like you get from Hermas 
Granade and his co-workers. 

Everywhere I go In Oreenvllle County I 
hear good things about Mr. Granade's work 
ae a Soil Conservation Service technician. 
I think he exemplifies the type of skilled 
technician we need to help farmers with 
their erosion-control, water-conservation, 
and land-use problems. I think that the 
highest praise you can give Mr Granade Is 
to say that he is a "land doctor ’’ He helps 
farmers diagnose the file of their land, and 
then helps them to make complete plans for 
using each farm acre according to Its capa¬ 
bilities and treating each acre according to 
Its needs 

One time a farm magazine editor was 
visiting Fork Shoals Road community. 
"How," the editor asked, "did all this soil 
conservation happen to be on the land?” 
A farmer answered, "A ‘Granade’ burst in 
this community ’* 

The soil- and water-conservation plans 
the Soli Conservation Service helps farmers 
to make, are Incorporated In cooperative 
agreements between individual farmers and 
their local soil-conservation district There 
Is no form of agreement between the Soil 
Conservation Service and Individual farmers. 

In addition to technical assistance, the 
Soil Conservation Service also furnishes a 
limited amount of plants and seeds produced 
In its regional nursorloa. These might be 
called incentive materials to get new 
plants usful for erosion control in areas 
where they were not grown previously. 
That’s the way, for example, that kudzu and 
sericea were started on many farms, or the 
way in which the promising new grass, 
Kentucky 31 fescue, la being spread. 
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The Soil Conservation Service may also 
lend or grant equipment to soil conservation 
districts, but this assistance is extremely 
limited. 

The plants and seeds from the nurseries 
and the equipment loaned or granted go to 
districts rather than to Individual farmers. 
The Soil Conservation Service makes no pay¬ 
ments or grants-ln-ald to Individual farmers. 

I assure you that I will oppose any effort 
to weaken the Soli Conservation Service I 
will vote to strengthen this agency and to 
Increase Its appropriations so that it can meet 
the demands of fanners for on-the-ground 
technical assistance in solving their soil- and 
Water-conservation problems 

The Production and Marketing Administra¬ 
tion Is another Federal agency In the United 
States Department of Agriculture This 
agency makes payments for application of 
soil-conservation practices on the land and 
also makes grants-ln-ald of certain conser¬ 
vation materials This agency extends aid 
to farmers who are cooperating with the dis¬ 
tricts and to others 

I have supported and will continue to sup¬ 
port adequate appropriations for PMA 

Assistance rendered by PMA and the SCS 
Is often on the same farm. 

Where the Soil Conservation Service work¬ 
ing in cooperation with a district helps a 
farmer with the planning of a soil-and-water 
program on his farm, Production and Mar¬ 
keting Administration may extend material 
aid to help pay for the application of certain 
of the practices provided for in the farm soil 
and water conservation plan 

Thus the Production and Marketing Ad¬ 
ministration contributes directly to the suc¬ 
cess of the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service in Its assistance to the soll-conserva- 
tlon district. 

The Soli Conservation Service and the soll- 
consorvatlon district aid the Production and 
Marketing Administration by assisting farm¬ 
ers with the preparation of plans that use 
to best advantage the aid furnished by PMA. 

This is not duplication Nor la it over¬ 
lapping. Instead It is a dovetailing of the 
soli conservation technical assistance of one 
agency and the soil conservation benefit pay¬ 
ments of another agency. 

And the best and most successful pattern 
of soil conservation results when both work 
together as I've outlined to you 

A careful study of an Individual farm 
on which a complete plan of soil and water 
conservation Is well along toward completion 
will Illustrate the value of detailed planning 
In getting the most for the money PMA 
spends for soli conservation Compare one 
of these farms having a district plan with 
an unplanned farm, which also has had the 
benefit of all grants from PMA Study a 
community like Pork Shoals Road or Sandy 
Springs where a large block of farms have 
soil- and water-conservation plans well along 
toward application on the ground, and then 
compare one of these communities with an¬ 
other in the same county where no farm 
plans have been developed in cooperation 
with a soil-conservation district 

On-the-ground studies of what is happen¬ 
ing on the land wilt show that the Soli Con¬ 
servation Service Is helping Production and 
Marketing Administration to get more con¬ 
servation for the money spent, and that 
PMA Is helping farmers in soil-conservation 
districts to get soil- and water-conservation 
practices applied faster after they are 
planned, by extending material aid to these 
farmers 

Fork Shoals Road community is a good 
example of the way these agencies help each 
other. About 60 farms in a solid block In this 
community have soil conservation district 
plans, and more than three-fourths of the 
planned practices are now on the land. In 
1946, Fork Shoals Road community farmers 


earned ^proxlmately 99 percent of their PMA 
payments as compared with the county aver¬ 
age of approximately 56 percent. 

I do not need to remind you that soil con¬ 
servation farming pays—almost from the very 
beginning. And the more nearly the soil 
conservation program Is complete the greater 
are the benefits. 

This fact was proved conclusively right 
here In Oreenvllle County district last year 
In a study made by the Boll Conservation 
Service 

The Service obtained, from 66 cooperators 
with your district, detailed reports on their 
1945 crop yields, livestock production, and 
Income. The farms were similar in size and 
In other ways, with one exception. On 40 of 
these farms. 96 percent of all the necessary 
soil-conservation practices had been applied 
On the other 16 farms, only 40 percent of the 
necessary practices had been applied 

Farms with the most soil-conservation work 
completed had the highest yields, produced 
the most livestock, and bad the highest in¬ 
come 

Gross Income per acre was $36 62 for the 
farms with 96 percent of the conservation 
program completed, as compared with $23 07 
an acre for the farms with 46 percent of the 
conservation work finished That’s a differ¬ 
ence of $13 66 In favor of more soil conserva¬ 
tion 

liOt me give you one or two examples which 
have come to my attention, of what this 
means to the Individual farmer 

Drayton Hopkins is president of the Pork 
Shoals Road Soil Conservation Club and one 
of the first farmers In that community to 
work with the Greenville County district 
This club now has 60 members whose farm- 
conservation programs are more than 76 
percent completed 

When Mr. Hopkins began a soll-conserva- 
tlon program, his cotton yields were around 
290 pounds an acre He was harvesting about 
74 bales from 134 acres. Now he averages 
100 bales from 100 acres The coni yields 
on his farm have Jumped from 10 to 30 
bushels an acre Where he formerly aver¬ 
aged 20 bushels an acre from oats, the pro¬ 
duction now Is 75 bushels an acre Wheat 
yields have risen from 10 to 26 bushels an 
acres 

There are four new crop on this farm, 
where every acre of land is used according 
to its capabilities One of the new crops 
Is barley, which produces about 40 bushels 
an acre Another Is annual leaped eza. val¬ 
uable for soli conservation as well as for its 
yield of 600 pounds of seed an acre 

Thirty acres of steep and eroded land are 
growing serlcea ^espedeza, which produces a 
ton of hay and 300 pounds of seed an acre, 
or which Is used for grazing 

Fourteen of the 25 acres of eroded land In 
kudzu produce 2 tons of hay an acre, and 
the remaining 11 acres are used for grazing 

W M Kellett, who has a store out at Fork 
Shosds Road, can tell you about the same 
story of Increased yields on his farm So 
can his son, J. P. Kellett And your dis¬ 
trict supervisor, Mr Huff, has had remark¬ 
able success in increasing the productivity 
of his own farm through soil-conservation 
farming. 

Yes, soil conservation is good business. 
It’s good for the farmer himself, good for 
his merchant and his banker, good for the 
Nation, and good for the world. 

I want to congratulate the Greenville 
County soil-conservation district on the 
completion of another year’s successful work 
In saving and building the soil. Hold to 
the gains you have made Speed up the 
work wherever possible, because the biggest 
part of the conservation Job Is still to do. 
Our remaining good land must be saved for 
the future prosperity, peace, and security, 
and general welfare of our Nation. You 
have my full suppent and cooperation. 


The LegiiUtthre Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 

or NKW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record. I 
include the following address entitled 
“The Legislative Outlook," delivered by 
the Honorable Joseph W. Martin. Jr , 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
before the fifty-second annual Congress 
of American Industry on December 3, 
1047. 

This is a great speech. It is a com¬ 
plete answer to some of the confused 
thinking which is now being projected. 
I urge every Member of the House to 
read and study this clear exposition of 
the problems confronting the Nation, and 
the sound course which we must pursue. 

The address follows. 

Mr Chairman and fellow citizens, a grave 
situation has been brought about In this 
Nation We are asked to assume, because 
of no fault of our own, peacetime restric¬ 
tions, controls, and regimentation as strin¬ 
gent as wartime controls were. We are 
asked to continue on under a staggering bur¬ 
den of taxation In order to pay reparations, 
as It were, to allies and enemies alike, fol¬ 
lowing a war wo won To be added to the 
Immeasurable sacrifices we made In blood 
and treasure during the fighting, we are 
asked to add more money 

Meantime, one of the arguments being 
made by those who propose these dangerous 
and staggering burdens Is tha^ there is too 
much money in the hands of the people On 
the one hand, we see high wages On the 
other, we see an effort to take those hlgh- 
wage dollars out of the hands of the people 
who earn them by excessive taxation On 
the one hand, we hear talk about preserving 
democracy here in America coming from the 
same Ups which argue that we should, to 
some degree, abandon democracy In favor 
of stringent peacetime regimentation and 
controls The same speakers who argue that 
prices are too high—and they are—contend 
that the only way to cure the trouble Is to 
take away from the people more money in 
taxes so they will have less with which to 
meet living costs 

We must not allow economic freedom and 
self-reliance to be destroyed If they are, 
the powers standing for liberty will be so 
weakened they will not be able to offer any 
effective resistance to the progressive exten¬ 
sion of such destruction to constitutional 
government and the people’s liberties gen¬ 
erally 

If this resistance is gradually given up— 
the people might not even realize what is 
actually happening Personal liberty, free¬ 
dom of thought and speech, and the Inde¬ 
pendence of business and of science would 
be exposed to a very great danger We could 
lose the whole essence of the civilization we 
have Inherited from generations which 
fought hard to lay Its foundations, and for 
which many men even gave their lives 

It is proposed we Increase Government 
spending when we should be curtailing It. 
Reports are being allowed to go out of the 
governmental circles that the next year’s 
budget will be $40,000,000,000 or more. 

Wild Government spending almply must 
be reduced, not increased. And the reduc¬ 
tions which must be made cannot be accom- 
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w« bwre'tti* whoMiMVttd rap¬ 
port of the people who ivent to laTe the 
KaUon from economic oQUapse. 

One of the most acute problems given 
scant attention by the administration Is 
keeping this country solvent. We aU like to 
spend money: every human appeal finds in 
us -n rsqranslve chord. But the cold facta 
are there la only so much money available. 

The only money the Government has to 
spend Is money taken from the people in 
taxes. 

The m(»re the Government spends, the 
more It Is obliged to tax the people. This 
fact must be brought home to the people. 

That Is why it is Imperative that President 
Truman at the earliest possible moment shall 
tell Qongress how much money he wants to 
spend abroad next year. And, how much he 
wants for spending at home. 

With the total demands known, Congress 
con determine the proper distribution of the 
tax money. 

The more money we send abroad, the less 
we will have to spend at home. And If the 
spending demands ore excessive, then, of 
course, we cannot reduce taxes We must be 
fully aware as to what the alternatives are. 

There is one thing we must do, and that 
Is to keep the budget balanced. With a na> 
tional debt of more than $8,000 for every 
family In America, we cannot continue to 
go Into debt. 

American horse sense demands that the 
Government shall Join with the Republican 
Congress In keeping this country solvent It 
is hlgli time the people demanded this brand 
of cooperation. 

The great heart of America, as has been 
demonstrated in the last two years, will al¬ 
ways respond to the call of the hungry. But 
we must guard ourselves against any who 
would fill their own pockets with American 
funds. 

Feeding the world is an enormous task 
and it cannot be accomplished without the 
fullest cooperation of the people of every 
land. Waste and dishonesty must be re¬ 
duced to the minimum. 

American dollars alone cannot do this 
Job. These dollars must be prudently spent. 
And we must have full cooperation from 
the nations which seek our aid. Th^ must 
bo ready and willing to go to work, to help 
themselves. 

After all, American money is not Inex¬ 
haustible Our people will not go on Indef¬ 
initely paying high taxes to help other peo¬ 
ples without evidence they are doing their 
best to help themselves. For the sake of 
those peoples themselves, they must thus 
cooperate while the money Is avoUable—and 
they have their chance 

This enormous Job of rebuilding Europe 
cannot be financed entirely from the United 
States Treasury We must enlist and en¬ 
courage the aid of private sourcea willing to 
risk venture capital in rebuilding industries 
abroad. 

There must be Improved methods for the 
distribution of relief abroad Good business 
executives should be selected to supervise 
the expenditures if we are ever to finish suc¬ 
cessfully the Job we have started. The Job 
should not be given to theorists and chair- 
warmers whose chief aim is to remain on the 
Government pay roll. Congress hopes to 
evolve a plan to meet these requirements. 

And in all this, we must consider America, 
too. 

All real Americans are united in wanting 
to preserve this grand, glorious, free, rich 
land of ours. You want your children’s 
children to have the fair chance you have 
had. You want the young veterans and the 
rest of America’s youth to know and make 
stronger the freedom and the richness of 
life in the America you love. 

The administration wants a return of prlct 
controls and rationi n g. 


Do you xamember when the peoifie were 
begging for bacon and butter and wgar? 
Do you remember the frulta and berriae 
which were allowed to spoil for lack of 
sugar, because governmental price fixers and 
ratloners appeued to be Ignorant that they 
were deliberately wasting food by that sort 
of thing? 

Do you remember these days whsn you 
stood in line and adopted a mighty meek 
attitude when the clerks in the rationing 
boards bsrked at you and acted as though 
you were sozxm kind of a criminal because 
you wanted ration coupons for food? 

Do you recall how the store clerks—^If they 
liked you—-would go down under the counter 
for scarce Items while they blandly told 
other customers they were out of the oom- 
modltles? 

You will recall that before the OPA was 
abolished by Executive ordwr of the Presi¬ 
dent during the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
black markets were sprung up everywhere. 
Meat butchered under the trees with files 
swarming on it was being sold to the help¬ 
less public. Everything from sugar to nylon 
stocidngs. from coffee to automobile tires, 
was going Into tbe black market faster and 
faster. And prices were skyrocketing. And 
the OPA had been proved a dismal failure. 
Prices were high and the food dlfllcult to 
seexire. 

The administration seeks the power to re¬ 
turn to all that. 

Now, fellow cttlBens. helping the rest of 
the world is commendable. But It must not 
be made the excuse for taking the brakes off 
governmental spending at home. 

We started to cut reckless, wasteful gov¬ 
ernmental spending in the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress, and we are going 
to do It again In the second regular session 
of this Congress 

We saved $8,000,000,000 for the taxpayers 
by outs where cuts could safely be made, 
but the bureaucrats don’t like to talk about 
that. 

Just while I am on this subject. I want 
to recall the record on the national defense. 
Tliere Js a growing propaganda emanating 
from offlclcds high In the executive branch 
that the Eightieth Congress refiused to ^pro- 
prlate sufficient money and wrecked our na¬ 
tional defense. Several times within the 
past few weeks the charge has been made 
that our defense In the air Is a hollow shell 
because Congress was too tight-fisted. 

Now let’s look at the facts 

The budget requests for the Army and 
Navy air forces were $1,379,000,000 cash and 
$563,000,000 contractual authority, a total of 
$1,932,000,000 Public Laws 202 and 267 con- 
t'uning the final action on these requests, 
show that Congress gave the air forces in 
each and contractual authority an aggregate 
of $76,000,000 more with which to function 
than was originally requested in the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget. 

The total effective reduction of defense 
budgetary requests, all items considered, 
was a net reduction of only $120,000,000 
or 13 percent of tho President's request. 
Significant factors to consider Include the 
fact that funds for personnel both civilian 
and military were predicated on the Depart¬ 
ment's estimates of their ability to recruit. 
Reliable information is that the recruiting is 
behind schedule. ’They may not bo able to 
spend all the money they have. 

Since the national defense has been treat¬ 
ed so generously one begins to wonder how 
it can be that a net cut of $120,000,000 or 13 
percent, can wreck the national defense. 
What are they doing with all the billiona 
which were appropriated? Oertainly with 
proper supervision, the nine billion, five hun¬ 
dred and thirty-nine million should have 
provided adequate defense. 

The revelations In the Fe r gu so n Senate 
Committee a$e timely. The Michigan Sena¬ 


tor $iKniid go even Ornffme Into tluet qnti- 
tions. But the facta and figores which stand 
in the reoard prove the absidnte falsity of. 
the charges and inslnnationa that the Gon- 
greos has embarrassed the national defense, 
much lees weakened it, by reduced appro¬ 
priations. The services may be embarrassed 
but if so it is not by being denied funds by 
the Congress. 

Let me say to you. we had better keep 
uppermost in our thinking one very perti¬ 
nent fact. It is wasy enough to shackle the 
people of this country under governmental 
controls; price fbeing; wage regulations, and 
regimentation by a bare majority of both 
Houses of Congress But it will take a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses to strike off those 
shackles and reoipture those delegated pow¬ 
ers over the lives and activities of our people. 

Of course, all tbe assurances these ration¬ 
ing powers and regimenting restrictions 
will not be used unless necessary are pure 
twaddle. They are like the lion saying to 
tho lamb "Come and lie down between my 
paws; I won’t eat you unless I get hungry ’• 
Did you ever see a bureaucrat who wasn’t 
hungry for power? You can bet your last 
dollar If those powers are granted to the 
executive department of the Government 
they will promptly be Invoked and used. 
And when the people get tired of them and 
want to be freed, those bureaucrats will do 
exactly as they have done all along. They 
will fight to the last ditch to resist losing 
their powers. They will try to hold onto 
their fat Jobs. It will require a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of the Congress to 
break their hold. 

It has not been so long ago that American 
business was struggling along trying to oper¬ 
ate and help to win a war imder 76,000 ad¬ 
ministrative regulations which had the force 
and effect of law. In many cases even re¬ 
course to tho courts was denied. They were 
BO contradictory, so Inconsistent, and. in 
some cases, displayed such ignorance of busi¬ 
ness, of agriculture, as to astound the coun¬ 
try. Do you recall the advice given by the 
Now Deal bureaucrats to farmers to take the 
shoes off their horses at night to save wear? 
Can you remember when a solemn order was 
sent out that there should be no more 
butchering of ’’female steers’’? Do we want 
any more of that sort of thing? 

Controls throttle production. Wo know 
the salvation of America lies in a constantly 
expanding economy. For the sake of tho 
wage earners, as well as of everybody else, we 
have got to produce more goods and services 
at lower prices. That cannot bo done by 
raising wages, and then raising prices, and 
then raising wages suid prices all over again 
That, of course, Is an inflationary spiral The 
wage earners see that as plainly as other peo¬ 
ple do We must employ our moat skillful 
engineers to produce new techniques for us 
We must Increase the per man hour output. 
Lower prices and Improved quality would give 
every wage earner, every farmer—eveiy man, 
woman, and child in this Nation—an in¬ 
creased real income. 

Deficit spending, currency inflation, and 
the inflationary effects of war production are 
responsible for high prices. War activities 
left the wages and salaries at home. The 
goods and services went overseas and were 
lost to us. Now the Inflationary condition 
is being aggravated by the drain on our sup¬ 
plies—the billions of dollars worth of goods 
we have sent and are sending abroad since 
the war ended. Droughts and unusual win¬ 
ters have added to the burdens of the world. 
The law of supply and demand has coincided 
with and further aggravated inflation. 

In the face of the stark fact that more ot 
everything is needed by a suffering world, in, 
many foreign countries. Communist strikes 
are now under way to produce less. Chaos Is 
their objective, of course. 
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This whole lame Is not a partisan proh- 
lem, nor Is It a partisan question. The de- 
naand of the President for a restoration of 
his wartime powers to ration supplies, regi¬ 
ment. prorate and fix prloes and wages. Is the 
gravest demand ever made upon the Ameri¬ 
can people in peacetime. 

It could easily mark the end of our Amer¬ 
ican system of free government, free econ¬ 
omy, and freo society. It could start our 
slide into the abyss of the police state. 

No man, no bureau, no clique—no party— 
Is to be trusted with such power in peace¬ 
time, except os a very last, very desperate 
resort. No clique in Washington can run 
America as well as the people themselves 
con run it. Give them the truth, let them 
know the facts, and they will do a good Job 
of governing themselves. Our danger is that 
citizens may be misled by clever, cunning, 
skillfully managed and well-flnanced propa¬ 
ganda aimed to bring the American people 
into subjection to a centralized power at 
Wachlngton. 

You may be assured the Congress Is going 
to examine every one of those proposals 
most carefully. We are facing fatefiil de¬ 
cisions. We do not intend to make those 
decisions on snap Judgment or insufficient 
information. Congress la determined to do 
Itb part to solve the problem of high prices— 
the American way It la a problem we recog¬ 
nize. It must be solved the right way. Tliat 
will take teamplay between the people, the 
administration, and the Congress. 

America must be kept American. Our In¬ 
comparable system must be perpetuated. 
Wo must stamp out the fifth column of com¬ 
munism in this country and look to our 
liberties. We owe It not only to ourselves but 
to the world and to posterity. 

If the torch of freedom Is ever allowed to 
go out In America the world will be in 
spiritual darkness. 

God forbid that. 

America will stand. 

America will lead the world. 

America will continue to he the torch of 
hope and the beacon of progress for oil the 
people of the world. 

May God give us the strength and the 
wisdom to lead all other countries of this 
world to adopt and work under a world¬ 
wide slogan—“Pull Together for Peace and 
Progress.” 


Inoretscd CoBipeasatioi f«r Petlal 
Workers 

£IXXE<I7SION OF RH IftlARK S 

HON. JOHNC. BUTLER 

OF NEW TOSS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATZVS8 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have In¬ 
troduced today a bill to provide for addi¬ 
tional compensation for employees in the 
field service of the Post OfiBce Depart¬ 
ment. Under the terms of the bill those 
employees whose rates of compensation 
are fixed at an annual rate would re¬ 
ceive an upward adjustment of $800 per 
annum; employees paid on an hourly or 
part time basis would receive an adjust¬ 
ment In the amount of 40 cents per hour. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of today's un¬ 
precedented high cost of living, the postal 
worker finds his present wage scale in¬ 
adequate. There Is an utter sense of 
frustration prevalent among postal em¬ 
ployees In all grades In their almost hope¬ 
less tack of coping with present-day high 
living costs. This pinch Is felt particu¬ 


larly by those postal mnployees in the low 
salary grades. 

It may come as a surprise to some to 
learn that the starting wage for a regular 
letter carrier and postal clerk is $2,100 
per annum—the take-home pay is con¬ 
siderably less, due to a 5-percent deduc¬ 
tion for retirement purposes, in addition 
to the authorized withholding tax. I 
have been advised that the average gross 
salary for all employees in the field serv¬ 
ice of the postal service is approximately 
$2,708 per annum. 

Unfortunately, the vast majority of 
postal employees in the low-salary grades 
are veterans of World War II. These sol¬ 
diers. sailors and marines—many of them 
combat veterans, many of them decorat¬ 
ed for unusual gallantry in action, and 
a sizeable number of them with service- 
connected disabilities—are disillusioned 
with their jobs In the postal service. 
These boys returned to civil life with 
promises of handsome treatment ringing 
In their ears. It was sweet music com¬ 
pared to the roar and din of the battle¬ 
field. But the handsome promises that 
sounded such sweet music have turned 
out to be almost empty gestures—^ges¬ 
tures that now give off a hollow sound. 

Several laws were enacted by Congress 
In previous sessions which provided for 
preferential treatment for veterans seek¬ 
ing Federal employment. I am now of 
the firm opinion that in everyday prac¬ 
tice those well-meant laws are but futile 
gestures Insofar as veterans in the postal 
service are concerned. 

Unless these low-paid veterans are pro¬ 
vided for in a more practical manner, 
along with their coworkers In the postal 
service, there will be every legitimate 
reason for the American people to think 
that we have forgotten these faithful 
public servants. Certainly, in the case 
of the veteran, it will be a case of out of 
sight, out of mind, as the saying goes. 


Our First Responsibility Is To Protect Oar 
Own People 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ZXXXNOZS 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4 , 1947 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to speak briefly with reference to 
European aid and the Marshall plan. 
This Congress Is faced with grave de¬ 
cisions. We are being asked to take 
from the American people in money and 
supplies at a critical time of shortages 
on every hand, $597,000,000 for immedi¬ 
ate emergency relief. Later we are be¬ 
ing asked by the administration to enter 
Into a 4-year contract to furnish some 
$20,000,000,000 or more In money and 
supplies to implement the Marshall plan. 
In the interest of our own people and 
Nation, we must not approach them in 
an atmosphere of hysteria and emotion; 
we must think as realists. 

Mr. Speaker, we all want to stop or 
retard communism if we can. The State 
Department and the administration 


thinks we can stop it with emergency 
relief and with $20,000,000,000 or more 
to follow. Before this Congress follows 
their suggestions, in the Interest of the 
American people the record of their past 
judgment, recommendations and results, 
should be studied and reviewed to deter¬ 
mine if we can safely follow their recom¬ 
mendations now. Trial and error Is still 
the best yardstick with which to judge 
the future. 

In fact, most of our European prob¬ 
lems today are due to the past mistakes 
of our State Department and the admin¬ 
istration. The question is. Can we trust 
them to be right today in this expensive 
new plan they suggest? 

MISTAKE NO. 1 

Here is their past record: 

Our State Department and Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive, the late President Roosevelt, at 
Yalta agreed to allow Russia and Poland 
to move their botmdaries west taking 
25,600.000 acres of the best agricultural 
land away from Germany. This agree¬ 
ment put Russia In the driver’s scat In 
Europe and placed her in a position to 
starve the rest of Germany which has 
cost the United States over a billion 
dollars to date In supplying food for 
western Germany. They further agreed 
that Russia should have reparations In 
Germany and Europe totaling about $15.- 
000,000,000. Under this agreement Rus¬ 
sia has dismantled and moved out manu¬ 
facturing plants by the hundreds needed 
for the rebuilding of the economy of Ger¬ 
many and Austria. I believe it was Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower who once said “When 
Germany was divided at Potsdam for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes. Russia got the 
bread basket of Germany, England the 
industrial section, and the United States 
the scenery.” 

MISTAKE NO. S 

At the Quebec Conference, Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. with Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, persuaded klr. Churchill 
to agree that in the future Germany 
could not become a manufacturing na¬ 
tion as in the past, but would have to 
exist as an agricultural nation. West¬ 
ern Germany, with the great Ruhr coal 
mines is not adapted to agriculture and 
only produces about SO percent of the 
food necessary to feed her 45,000.000 
people. Because of this mistake since 
we occupied Germany it has cost us a 
billion dollars to supply them with food 
and other materials. 

MISTAKE NO. 8 

This was the failure to allow the Amer¬ 
ican and British troops during the last 
weeks of the war to move right on in and 
capture the capital city of Berlin, rather 
than to hold them back to give Russia 
this honor. Had we done this we would 
have been in possession of so much of the 
territory of Germany that Russia would 
not now be in the driver's seat in a posi¬ 
tion to prevent the writing of a peace 
treaty in London, where they are meet¬ 
ing for the second time at this very mo¬ 
ment. We would be the boss of the situa¬ 
tion in Germany today had it not been 
for these three mistakes. These three 
mistakes have probably put Russia In a 
position to thwart and prevent the peace 
of the world. Those favoring the Mar¬ 
shall plan will argue that we must spend 
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^,006,000,000 or more In western 
Ehirope to stop coxmnnnlsm and to save 
the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, let me suggest in all 
seriousness, if we lose the peace In 
Europe, it was lost at the Yalta Confer- 
enoe over 2 years ago because of the 
bungling of the State Department and 
the administration, who apparently now 
seek to balance off those mistakes and 
make a new try with $20,000,000,000. 
History now records the tragedy to 
America, Europe, and the World due to 
these three colossal blunders. In fact, 
the Yalta agreement went much further 
and by the power given Russia In Man¬ 
churia, she is about to overttirow the 
Chinese Government. Can we trust their 
Judgment now? 

All western Europe and our Nation 
admitting the mistake of the Morgen- 
thau plan recently agreed to relndus- 
trlallze Germany with controls that will 
prevent her from waging war In the 
future. They now agree that western 
Europe cannot be rehabilitated unless 
Germany is allowed to produce the coal 
and steel so much needed in western 
Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost 2 years at 
the cost of billions of dollars In prevent¬ 
ing Germany from reviving her industry 
with the result that we will ship 38,000.- 
000 tons of coal to England and western 
Europe by the end of this year, most of 
which could have, and should have been 
produced in the Ruhr district of Ger¬ 
many. We have shipped so much coal to 
the seaboards for export, that miners of 
southern Illinois and the Nation can only 
work part time because there are not 
sufficient cars to take the coal away from 
the pits. 

Mr. Speaker, by holding up the false 
specter of starvation, the administration 
and the thousands of bureau propagan¬ 
dists and friendly commentators, over 
the air, seek to Influence the American 
people and the Congress by the biggest 
barrage of propaganda ever turned loose 
on the public, to support the $20,000,000,- 
000 Marshall plan. 

As a member of the Herter congres¬ 
sional committee I spent 30 days in Ger¬ 
many with the subcommittee conferring 
with top United States generals and their 
civilian forces in the Army of Occupa¬ 
tion, and conferring with the heads of 
the German state legislatures, making 
an extensive study of conditions. No¬ 
where in Europe did I hear of anyone 
starving or anyone who expected to 
starve. That propaganda is used here 
in the United States. I visited a number 
of schools and took pictures of the Ger¬ 
man school children. If you were not 
told otherwise you would think they were 
pictures of American children in our 
schools. It is true that Germany has 
suffered great destruction and that the 
people do not have all the food they need 
or want, but it is also true that through 
the efforts of the German fanners and 
those directing government we never 
saw or heard of anyone who was starv¬ 
ing or about to starve for lack of food in 
Germany. The same is true elsewhere 
In Europe. 

We are in a different position In Ger¬ 
many than in any other country in. Eu¬ 
rope. We are the victors and occupy a 


port of that natkm. So long as our flag 
floats over a part of Germany as a symixd 
of our authority and their control, the 
call of humanity, and international law. 
places the responsibility on us, a victor 
nation, to see that no one starves and 
the people have a chance to establish and 
rebuild their own government with such 
aid as we see fit to render them. Given 
reasonable help, the German peoi^e who 
have not lost their will to work will do it. 

Mr. Speaker, those who favor the 
Marshall plan win t^ you that we must 
rebuild west.em Europe to stop com¬ 
munism. We all want to retard or stop 
communism if we can, but we must be 
honest with ourselves and honest with 
the American people we represent. We 
cannot stop communism taking western 
Europe unless we have the power to stop 
Russia and her armies. We held a seri¬ 
ous conference with a group of high- 
ranking military men while in Europe 
whose duty it is to know what Russia 
can and may do. We asked the question 
as follows: ‘^Suppose, under the Marshall 
plan or some other plan, we spend from 
$10,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 rebulld- 
Itig western Europe and get those coun¬ 
tries going in good shape in 4 or 5 years, 
is there anything then to Bt(n> Russia 
from moving in and taking a much richer 
prize after we have spent our money to 
build it up. The answer was “No.” I 
do not believe any top military man in 
the Nation will make the statement that 
we can land and maintain in western 
Europe sufficient military forces to pre¬ 
vent Russia, if she so desires, from taking 
over western Europe Germany will 
have no army. Italy, France, Belgium, 
and Holland will have no military 
strength capable of putting up any seri¬ 
ous resistance if Russia should make such 
a move. You Just as well quit trying to 
deceive the American people by telling 
them you can stop communism if you put 
over the Marshall plan. 

If Congress sees fit to send immediate 
emergency aid to Prance, Italy, and Aus¬ 
tria it may help these governments to 
prevent the Communists taking over 
now, and it may help If we aid other 
countries to prevent them from going 
Communist, but it is no insurance what¬ 
soever that it will stop communism in 
western Europe because you cannot stop 
the expanse of communism in western 
Europe unless you have the power to stop 
Russia. 

Prance has been given In loans and 
grants by our Government, none of 
which will probably ever be repaid, $2,- 
100.000,000 since VJ-day. This is a lot 
of money that has already come out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayers. 

If those officials directing the Govern¬ 
ment of Prance had been worth their 
salt France would need no coal, no wheat 
or food from the United States Govern¬ 
ment today. The new leaders of the 
French Government, it appears, are now 
trying to correct past mistakes which 
have brought about a serious condition 
in France. The American people, who 
have always been generous, might be 
willing to give some farther onergency 
aid to prevent hunger which may occur- 
in France and Italy between now and 
the next harvest. If some aid is pro¬ 
vided by the Congress, it should be only 


for food to prevent hunger, and should 
be the minimum amount that win en¬ 
courage the French and Italian people 
and their governments to prevent Com¬ 
munist elements from taking over those 
governments. About the same picture 
presents Itself in Italy. 

WHAT SHOULfi WJB fiO? 

First. We should kill the Marshall 
plan which provides that we enter into 
a 4-year contract with 16 nations to 
shore up their financial difficulUes to 
the extent of some $20,000,000,000. We 
should kill this plan because we cannot 
supply the food, oil, steel, and hundreds 
of other products that would be required. 

We should reject it because such a 
drain on the resources of this Nation 
would bring about such an inflation as 
might destroy the financial solvency of 
our Government. We are short of steel 
everywhere in the Nation today and mil¬ 
lions of veterans, who at great sacrifice, 
won the war In the Pacific and helped 
to win the war in Europe, cannot get a 
roof over their heads because of the 
shortage of steel and the inflation that 
is upon us because we have shipped so 
much of our resources out of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a short com 
crop and because of droughts at planting 
time in the great western Wheat Belt we 
win probably not have any surplus of 
wheat we could ship to Europe next year 
if we agreed to do so under the Marshall 
plan. We shipped out last year 611,000.- 
000 bushels of grain and food. This 
action with the shipment of everything 
else is the cause of the high cost of liv¬ 
ing today even though Mr. Truman tries 
to tell the American people that such 
shipments have very little effect on in¬ 
creasing the cost of living. Everyone 
from the big businessman to the little 
merchant and the laboring man knows 
that statement is wrong. The adminis¬ 
tration policy of shipping out and giving 
away our wheat and supplies has in¬ 
creased the high cost of living by over 
40 percent. The President should deal In 
facts instead of dodging the Issue. 

Second. Stop shipments to Russia. 
The administration sent millions In lend- 
lease to Russia after all lend-lease was 
supposed to be stopped. President Tru¬ 
man last week said, and I quote: “I see no 
reason to stop the sale of heavy machin¬ 
ery and farm machinery to Russia at 
this time.” Well, I disagree with the 
President, and I believe you do. The 
Russians have purchased. In addition to 
what the administration gave them, 
$115,000,000 in goods from this country 
during the first 9 months of this year, 
including 216 freight cars and 145 loco¬ 
motives, at a time when we arc short of 
steel and freight cars in this country. 
We could and should stop shipping sup¬ 
plies to Russia when we are short of 
such supplies here. We should not for¬ 
get so soon that we kept shipping scrap 
iron and supplies to Japan up to within a 
few months before she attacked us at 
Pearl Harbor. We should not repeat 
such fatal and tragic mistakes. 

Mr. Speaker, when we were in Ger¬ 
many we found that the Marshall plan 
provided that 800 new locomotives be 
built in the United States and shipped 
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to Germaxiy. We conferred with those 
in charge of railroad transportation and 
were told that they did not need any new 
locomotives, that they had 1,800 bad- 
order locomotives which they could re¬ 
pair with some extra steel and spare 
parts and that they were repairing loco¬ 
motives and freight cars faster now than 
they were going bad order. They sug¬ 
gested we furnish some steel and that 
they would repair them at a fraction of 
the cost. That is Just one sample of 
some of the things provided for in the 
Marshall plan. 

Third. The President and the State 
Department could and should call upon 
Russia and England to stop the disman¬ 
tling and tearing down of 682 manufac¬ 
turing plants in western Germany which, 
under the new reindustrialization plan, 
should be put into operation for the 
manufacture of goods the Continent of 
Europe needs and which Germany could 
exchange with them for the wheat, flour, 
and foodstuffs that our Nation is giving 
to them today. This dismantling of 
these plants further proves the great 
mistake our representatives made at 
Yalta and Potsdam when they agreed 
with Russia that this should be done. 

Fourth. Since Russia has broken prac¬ 
tically all agreements made at Potsdam, 
if she prevents the reuniting of the four 
sections of Germany at the London Con¬ 
ference now in session so that Germany 
can be run as one economic unit as 
agreed to, then we should demand that 
Russia evacuate her zone and move out, 
so that Germany can be operated as one 
economic unit and a government in Ger¬ 
many established for the whole nation* 

Fifth. Instead of writing a 4-year con¬ 
tract with 16 nations the Congress should 
develop a plan to give only such aid to a 
few nations in western Europe that need 
It as will compel them to put forth the 
maximum effort to rebuild their own 
countries. No plan should be entered 
into for more than 1 year and each na¬ 
tion should be considered separately. 
With such a plan, it would require only a 
fraction of the money visualized in the 
fantastic Marshall plan. 

Sixth. Now, if you want to exert the 
strongest influence possible by the United 
States to retard, or stop the encroach¬ 
ment of communism on western Europe, 
take some of these $20,000,000,000 that 
you would WEiste in the Marshall plan, 
and spend them here at home in building 
the strongest air force with the greatest 
striking power of any air force in the 
world. Give more attention to coopera¬ 
tion in hemispheric defense with South 
America, strengthen our military de¬ 
partments where necessary to enable us 
in any emergency to strike promptly with 
power and effect. Mr. Stalin and his 
warlords, if they knew we were making 
such moves, would probably hesitate to 
move further into western Europe for 
fear they might precipitate a war with a 
powerful Nation that is prepared. 

I would rather risk this course for the 
long pull future, and for the immediate 
effect it would have on Russia, than to 
tempt them by setting before them a 
$20,000,000,000 banquet table through 
the Marshall plan of rebuilding western 
Europe. Force is the only thing Russia 
understands. 


Mr. Speaker, if we weaken ourselves by 
shipping away our resources, causing the 
cost of living to go higher and higher, and 
spending our Nation into bankruptcy, 
such action will bring smiles and great 
satisfaction to Stalin. Molotov, and Rus¬ 
sia. Twenty billion dollars spent on our 
part in western Europe now, plus the 
efforts of the European nations should 
be worth $50,000,000,000 in a few years. 
It is too great a temptation to place 
before the Russian warlords. 

Mr. Speaker, we can help these nations 
in a limited way and they will rebuild 
their own countries. 

If we attempt to finance and supply the 
world we will bring destruction to our 
own Nation. We are $300,000,000,000 
poorer than we were prior to the last war 
by shipping out and shooting away our 
natm'al resources, plus the sacrifice of 
the lives of 300,000 of our fine young men, 
with a million wounded, with many bil¬ 
lions of dollars required in the future for 
hospitalization and care of our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, we are short of oil to¬ 
day and many materials so vital to na¬ 
tional defense. The first responsibility of 
the Members of this Congress is to pro¬ 
tect the interest of our own people and 
preserve the financial solvency of our own 
Nation. The greatest contribution we 
can make for the future peace of the 
world, is to keep America strong. 


A Marshall Plan for Anericani 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILUAM A. DAWSON 

OP OTAR 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Deceniber i, 1947 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
while we ai’e discussing the Marshall plan 
and aid to starvmg Europeans, is it not 
about time we devoted a little attention 
to some of the starving in our own coun¬ 
try? I refer to oiu* first Americans, the 
Navajo Indians, who find themselves in 
dire circumstances in the western part 
of the United States. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
these Indians are wards of the United 
States Government and entitled to our 
first consideration. At the present time 
the Latter-Day Saints Church and other 
charitable organizations are supplying 
these people with food and clothing to 
prolong their unhappy existence. It is 
Indeed a reflection upon the integrity of 
this Government when we allow chari¬ 
table institutions to supply the needs of 
those whom we are under obligation to 
support. Is it not about time we diverted 
our thoughts from assisting the rest of 
the world long enough to look after our 
own? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Deseret News, of Salt Lake City, of No¬ 
vember 25.1947: 

A MABSHAtL PLAN POB ANBBCAlfl 

While all America Is urged to go wheatless 
and meatless to save starving Europeans, 


many of the Indian wards of our own Gov¬ 
ernment face dire famine conditions and no 
one seems to be particularly oonoemed about 
their plight. 

From a recent press hand-out of the Offlee 
of Indian Affairs of the Interior Department 
we cuU this information: ‘Thousands of 
Navajo Indians In Arleona and New Mexico 
face hunger and privation during the com¬ 
ing winter months unless prompt and ade¬ 
quate relief can be provided, according to 
Information released today by Secretary of 
the Interior Julius A. Krug. The Informa¬ 
tion is based on a report Just received from 
J. M. Stewart, superintendent of the 16,000,- 
000-acre reservation.*' This Navajo Reserva¬ 
tion includes a substantial area in southern¬ 
most Utah. 

Mr. Krug Bays also that present attempts 
at relief are limited to two carloads of pota¬ 
toes a mouth obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture—which bought them Inci¬ 
dentally to support the price for potato 
growers, and not because they are a food 
that might keep some Indian from a Journey 
to the happy hunting ground. Ho adds that 
some surplus canned foods acquired by the 
War Assets Administration may be obtained, 
but it Is necessary to pay for them. 

Now this is that Mr. Krug who devoted 
30.000 words recently to showing President 
Truman that the United States could easily 
afford to give $20,000,000,000 in aid to western 
Europe without seriously impairing oiir re¬ 
sources or causing Injury to omr people. 

This is also that Mr. Krug who by virtue 
of his appointment In that same Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s Cabinet has under his control these 
very Indiims whose resources are already se¬ 
riously impaired, and who as a people are now 
suffering serious injury. 

We are not suggesting that the Navajoe 
seek cltlaenshlp with the French, the British, 
or the Italians in order to fall heir to some of 
the relief that Congress is being urged to au¬ 
thorize. That relief will go to aid those 
whoso conditions of extremity have been im¬ 
posed by others than us Americans. 

But it does seem that where our own In¬ 
dian population la concerned, a population 
driven from their native Inheritance by us 
Americans ourselves, a population now con¬ 
fined by us to some of our most arid areas, a 
peculation of desert shepherds whose sheep- 
raising was sharply reduced by a recent Fed¬ 
eral fiat. It does seem that we ought to be 
able to find more than a couple of carloads of 
potatoes a month to keep them from starv¬ 
ing. 

When. Mr. Krug, wiU the Navajos get a 
Marshall plan? 

If anyone doubts the need of it, let him 
read the story and look at the pictures, token 
Within the past few days, that appear on 
pages I and 11 of this issue of the Deseret 
News. 


Air Strengdi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY d'lARCADE, JR. 

or LOXnSXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATlVEa 
Thursday, December 4,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, follow¬ 
ing unanimous consent for the extension 
of my remarks m the Record with au¬ 
thority to Include a newspaper article, 
I find a most interesting editorial pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post, of even 
date, entitled “Air Strength” and whicli 
I offer m further support of my H. R. 
4565 providing for appropriations for the 
United States Air Forces, Which bill was 
introduced by me on November 84,1947. 
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The editorial mentioned Is presented 
for publication: 

An BieiNOXH 

The Prealdent^ Air Policy Oommiailoa 
heard a great deal of teatlmony from in- 
duatnal leaden regarding the detartoraUon 
of aircraft produotlon ainoe the war. This 
testimony indicates that the country Is woe* 
fully unprepared for the aircraft expansion 
that a world emergency would force upon it. 

The virtual drying up of military orders, 
plus the oanoellation of contracts for some 
civilian transport planes, has led to general 
retrenchment among manufacturers. Some 
subcontractors have withdrawn from the 
field, and the aircraft plants that remain in 
business have lost many of their engineers 
and skUled workers. ICUitary aircraft pro¬ 
duction this year will total some 1,700 units. 
Air Secretary Symington has testified that 
we need an annual procurement of 8,200 
planes for adequate security, and this is ex¬ 
clusive of the requirements of naval avia¬ 
tion. The problem has two sides: We must 
have a production rate that will supply the 
military forces with modem striking power 
and at the same time will be sufficient to 
keep the aircraft Industry active. 

General Spaats’s statement the other day 
that the Russians are believed to have 14.000 
combat planes is not necessarily Indicative 
of our own seourlty requirements. The cri¬ 
terion Is not numbers, but types and quality. 
We cannot be unooncemed, however, over 
the continuation of Soviet production while 
ours has slowed to a trickle. Nor do we 
have a reliable trump card In our fleets of 
stored B-20's. The B-20'8 are obeolesoent. 
To be strong, ow air power must be dynamic 
and progressive. Secretary Symington and 
General Spaata both have called for a Regu¬ 
lar Air Force of 70 groups and 6A60 flxst-Une 
planes, plus 3,212 planes In the National 
Guard and an Air Reserve of 2380 second- 
line planes, or a total of 12,441 combat 
planes. Axid even when this total Is at¬ 
tained. planes will have to be constantly 
replaced. 

In aircraft as well as In shipbuilding and 
other allied elements of our security, we are 
still relying on a cushion of time and dis¬ 
tance which, as Secretary Symington has 
taken pains to point out, no longer exists. 
If we want an air force that is ready, then 
we must see to it that we keep the necessary 
minimum of alre reoT t pro du ct i on at all times. 
Our productive capacity Is assuredly the 
greatest In the world, but ultimate cajmcity 
Is no defense against attack. For the first 
time In our history we are living In the front 
line oppmlte smy aggresaor. We shall be 
living In a fool’s paradise if we let our air¬ 
craft Industry go to pot on the assumption 
that we Shall have time to expanded It after 
the need for fighting aircraft has become 
acute. 


Feileral ExpendHiref 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

or ono 

IN IBB BOUne OF RBFSEBBNTATIVBB 

Thursday, December 4,1947 

Mr. Ca^VENOER. Ux.B 9 taker, im - 
der leave to extend my remadu In tbe 
Biooxd, I include the following editorial 
from the CQeveland FlMn Dealer of De* 
cember li 11147: 

Aeoeedlag to the Asooolscted Press 
thontatlve eouroas” ^bwe the UMO Federel 
budget at iOrty Mlilaiu and espeildMnrsi In 


eaease of those for Uw pr eee n t fiscal year by 
approximately two and one-half billions. 

If the se esttmatee are in any sense au¬ 
thoritative. they are bad news for tbe Amer¬ 
ican ysopks and the American eoonomy. 
Neitbor the people—that la, the taipayers^ 
iMsr the economy ae a whole can afford In the 
third full year of peace expenditures at the 
rate of forty bUUona, and a tax structure 
which was set up to meet the fiscal necea- 
Bitlea, not of peace, but of war. 

It Is dangerous in a high degree for us to be 
lulled into a sense of security as regards the 
soundness of our national economy by the 
fact that tax receipts are at a record peace¬ 
time level and a balanced budget la in pros¬ 
pect even in the face of an anticipated in¬ 
crease In Federal aq>enditures. 

The tax receipts which seem to create a 
sound budgetary situation are In large part 
product of the very inflation tbe administra¬ 
tion is anxious to bring under control. 

If It siicceeda, revenues almost Inevitably 
will drop well below expectations and, on the 
basis of budgeted expenditures, the Nation 
again will be unable to live within its Income. 
On tbe other hand. If the antl-lnflatlon effort 
fails—and it is more likely to fail than to 
succeed—higher costa and prices will be re¬ 
flected almost Inevitably In very high Gov¬ 
ernment costs and we shall be caught up In 
a vicious circle from which escape will be¬ 
come Increasingly difficult 

If there Is any Justification for keeping 
virtually intact a tax atructure that was 
created to finance the extraordinary expendi¬ 
tures of war it Is that as long as the national 
income remains at a high level every reason¬ 
able effort should be made to reduce the war- 
incurred debt as much and as rapidly as 
possible. To maintain wartime tax rates, 
however, to finance Oovemment costs which 
are rising and threaten to get o\rt of control 
Is to be guilty of the gravest fiscal Impru¬ 
dence. 

It will be argued, of course, by those who 
defend the iqpward course of expenditures 
that It Is the cost of foreign odd that keeps 
the budget at its pr e se nt high level and 
points to even hig^ Oovemment coets In the 
years ahead. There may be merit In such a 
contention, but nevertheless. It would be 
wrong, we believe, for the executive depart¬ 
ment to budget expenditures of five mlUlons, 
for example, for the Ifarshall plan before 
major policy In tbe matter of foreign old has 
been determined by Cozxgrces. 

The Senate Is Mcpected today to ^prove 
sxpendltTires Just under $600,000,000 for stop¬ 
gap aid, particularly to France and Italy. 
Bxpendltures In this amount over the next 
few m o n t hs ought to be sufficient to feed tba 
hungry and to liquidate our obligation as a 
humanitarian nation to prevent inTering 
from cold and undernourishment. 

This stopgap aid wUi not much affect tbe 
total cost of Government. Certainly it will 
not lift expendituree to a euhatantlaUy high¬ 
er level than now prevatla. It is. thus, the 
long-term aid to Burope that threatens to 
increase expendituree in tbe early future to 
a point where the budget will again be un¬ 
balanced and where in an effort to help 
others we shall be In grave danger of under¬ 
mining our own stren^ and of being unable 
to maintatn xmr own sound position. 

This edttortal is in no sense a statement 
of Plain Dealer pfallosofpby with reiqieot to the 
Marshall plan. It is, however, a warning 
that we must be aware of the imptleattons 
for our own economic stability of axpendi- 
tures of forty biUiona a year and probably 
more for whatever purpose they may be in- 
«9trred and of the malatenanoe Of a system or 
taxation which has no place in a sound 
peacetime eoonomy. 

We are In danger of making the error the 
government of BngUnrt hdl into at the end 
of the^war; of uadartaking amra la the way 
of public aoUvlty and expmutituree than Uie 
soonomy can afford. 


E%dt Expert Dnp Mmi Id Bnsineii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN TBE HOnSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4,1947 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rxcord, I Include the following article 
from the magazine World Report of 
November 26,1947: 

WHAT XZPOaT Dior MXAH8 TO BUSZMXSS 

(Reported from New York and Washington) 

(Even with a full-scale program of aid 
for Burope, shipments of American goods 
abroad In 1048 will be less than in 1847. 
The Marshall plan Is to slow the decline of 
United States exports, but will not stop It. 
Top men In American business and Govern¬ 
ment are not alarmed by the down-turn In 
overseas sales, however. It means a bigger 
supply of goods for Americana next year ) 

Monthly exports of United States goods 
have gone down by 22 percent since May of 
this year. September shipments were the 
lowest since February. 

Manufactured goods are especially hard 
bit. Exports of machinery, trucks, textiles 
and chemicals are down sharply. They may 
be headed lower still 

Here la what Is happening to overseas sales 
of certain Important products: 

Electrical appliances are running Into 
strong sales resistance abroad. This has 
been caused by import restrictions to save 
dollars in many countries and by satisfaction 
of demand in others. Exporters of mdloe, 
refrigerators, irons, and many other appli¬ 
ances are feeling the pinch. 

Textile shipments from America to other 
eountrles are off sharply. Tbe flood of cotton 
goods from the United States earUer this 
year seems to have flUed tbe demand tempo¬ 
rarily tn some countries. 

Cotton manuTaoturers abroad, especially in 
Brazil, are getting ready to take over a 
larger share of Latln-Amerlcan markete. 
TextUe arms in Japan are seeking the aid of 
American traders to find markets for their 
product, normally one of the cheapest In the 
world. 

All this Is making it hard for American 
makers of cotton goods to Wnd buyers alnoad. 

AutomoUles shipped out in the peak 
month of May 1047 totaled nearly 38,000. In 
Mptmnber eiqnrts cf passenger cars were 
down to a little more than 21,000. Thatis 
a drop of one-fourth In 4 months. 

Trucks and busses sold to other eountrles 
Mumped from SlfiOO In May to 10,400 In Sep¬ 
tember. 

Tires sold mbroed dropped from 474300 In 
May to 260,000 In Sept^ber. 

Machine tools have fallen off more than 
a third since May, and manufacturers are 
pessimistic about the future. 

Heaviest cutbacks, in general, are In lines 
In which the supply is identlful 

Scarcer oommodltlee, such as steel, grain, 
and latillxer, on the other hand, are ex¬ 
pected to continue moving overseas In large 
quantities since they are In heavy donand 
for European recovery. 

Effect of export trade in 1046 will be to 
prolong domestlo scarcities in some lines, 
such as steel, and add to tbe already abun¬ 
dant supply in others, such as radios 

What’s ahead for United States trade with 
■otha countries XMXt year can be estimated 
pretty closely. 

Without the Marshall plan, American ex¬ 
ports In tbe next 18 months would drop an 
estimated $5,000300,000. Shipments In the 
latter part of 1048 would be running at an 
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annual rate of about $18,000,000,000. Pres¬ 
ent rate Is $18,000,000,000. 

With the Marshall plan operating on a 
large scale, shipments to other countries 
next year still mtIU fall considerably short 
of the level they reached In the first half 
of 1947. The decline might amount to as 
much as 10 to 20 percent. 

In 1048. despite the European recovery 
program the United States will export less 
than in 1947 by any standard 

Value of American shipments abroad next 
year is likely to be substantially less. Even 
with maximum aid to Europe, exports In 
1948 will be around $17,100,000,000, whlcli Is 
$2,000,000,000 less than the amount likely in 
1947 

Volume will decline even more, however, if 
prices go higher in 1948, as now seems prob¬ 
able 

Impact of exports on the American 
economy thus may be less than It was this 
year. A moderate increase In total produc¬ 
tion In the United States is considered prob¬ 
able. 

Downward trend of sales abroad may con¬ 
tinue for ceveral years Trade experts in 
Washington and New York see plenty of 
signs that American shipments to other 
countries won’t retiim to the peak reached 
last spring for a long, long time. Here are 
some of the reasons: 

Emergency financing of Europe's Imports 
by the sale of dollar assets and gold can't go 
on much longer By the second quarter of 
this year, European countries were obliged 
to finance almost one-third of their trade 
deficit with America in this way. 

There la a limit to such expenditures. 
Most of the European countries arc rapidly 
reaching that limit They are simply run¬ 
ning out of things they can tuin quickly into 
cash, such as American securities and gold. 
When these last-ditch savings are gone their 
former owners will have to cut down on im¬ 
ports from the United States. 

United States aid In 1948 is not to make 
possible any huge new mporte to Europe. In 
many cases. Interim aid and the longer-range 
European recovery program simply finance 
fihlpments already planned and orders 
already placed. 

Much of the Europeans’ estimates of re¬ 
quirements under the Marshall plan repre¬ 
sent orders already on the books For in¬ 
stance, nearly 60 percent of the figure for 
steel and an even higher portion for mining 
machinery are already on order. 

The interim aid for Italy, Austria, and 
France also is aimed at maintaining ship¬ 
ments, not expanding them. The $t97,000,- 
000 President Truman reqtiested of Congress 
for the short-term program Is not Intended 
to Increase food shipments, for example, but 
rather to make It possible for Austria, Italy, 
and France to get their share of the supply 
available 

Although 37 percent of the money for 
Interim aid would be for coal. It would not 
pay for as much coal as the three countries 
have been receiving from American mines in 
recent months. 

Bulk of United States trade is with non- 
Europ)ean areas. The Marshall plan will not 
stimulate declining exports to other areas 
to any great extent. Europe's share of 
American exports actually fell from 46 per¬ 
cent in 1946 to 38 percent in this year’s sec¬ 
ond quarter, when shipments were at their 
peak. 

The largest proportionate Increase In ex¬ 
ports has been to South America. That area 
now takes 16 2 percent of all American ship¬ 
ments abroad, compared to about 10 percent 
In the period 1936-40. Well over 40 percent 
of United States exports are going to West¬ 
ern Hemisphere countries. 

Thus, aid to Europe affects only one sector 
of the world market for American products. 
The European recovery program will not do 


much iar trade with Latin America, lor In¬ 
stance. 

Latin America's contribution to the Mar¬ 
shall plan, on the contrary, may ease the 
drain on United States exports considsorably. 
Under present plans, a substantial percent¬ 
age of Europe’s Marshall plan dollars are to 
be spent outside the United States. 

Meat and grain from Argentina, coffee 
from BraoU. capptx from Chile, oil from 
Venezuela, sugar from Cubar—all are ex¬ 
pected to be thrown Into the struggle for 
European recovery. 

Lower tariffs on American goods, promised 
by 16 countries at the recent International 
Trade Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, 
normally would stimulate American exports. 
Under the present abnormal circumstances, 
however, tariff cuts are virtually meaning¬ 
less For It is the dollar shortage, not high 
tariffs, that is keeping American goods out 
of many world markets today. Moat of the 
countries that have granted tariff conces¬ 
sions counteract the effect of lower tariffs 
by severely restricting imports of Amer ican 
goods. 

Effect of the new tariff schedules on United 
States exports is expected to be negligible In 
1948, although United States Imports may be 
Increased That would tend to correct the 
present lopsided situation in which America 
la exporting about twice aa much as it Im¬ 
ports. 

Effect on American consumers of lower ex¬ 
ports in 1948 is that they will have a little 
more of the things they want Supplies of 
many important items wUl continue to be 
tight. But the over-all supply situation will 
be easier. 

Steel available for domestic use will be 
somewhat more plentiful in 1948, but there 
still won’t be enough to moke all the auto¬ 
mobiles, height cars, and other steel equip¬ 
ment the country needs. 

Prelght-car supply probably will be some¬ 
what larger in 1948. The supply of railway 
passenger cars will not be affected by exports. 

Farm machinery and tractors are to be 
more plentiful, despite heavy exports A sub¬ 
stantial increase in production of such equip¬ 
ment is planned 

Food supply will continue to be tight. 
Prices of food may go still higher. The Gov¬ 
ernment’s food-conservation campaign may 
have to be intensified next year, especially 
if crop prospects are poor 

Beyond 1948, if the European recovery 
program Is successful, the outlook is for some 
additional decline of exports to a level more 
nearly In balance with imports Unless the 
world’s economy once again gets completely 
out of kilter, American exports may never 
again go as high as in the spring of 1947. 


Laft Cbaiice in China 


EXTENSION OF REMABKS 
or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MXMNBBOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBEBENTATIVBS 

Thursday, December 4 , 1947 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in* the 
Rbcoro, I include the following excerpts 
from an article by Qeorge Sokolsky in 
the Washington Tixnes-Herald of Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1947: 

THXSX DAT* 

(By Geozge E. Sokolaky) 
t recently came aorou a review of Freda 
Utley’s Last Chance In China, by Harold 
R. Isaacs. Apparently the editor of the New 


York Timaa book review operates like a town 
hall debate, getting someone who diallkes a 
book and its author to give tbe other side. 

Differing from the town hall, however, he 
permits no rebuttal, making it possible for an 
antagonistic reviewer to kill a book. 

Now Freda Utley is a well-informed lady, 
an ex-Gommunlst who has lived in Russia 
and China and knows what she is talking 
about. Long b^ore the present converts to 
the "Russian menace," who are hopping on 
the bandwagon of anticommunism fast. 
Freda Utley recognised the danger and said 
it out loud. 

In those days that was a daring thing to 
do, because if one risked telling the truth, 
the galleons of propaganda roared upon the 
truthteller with hatred. 

So, Isaacs says that Utley’s point of view 
is: 

"She believes that no present evil In the 
world, like the Greek monarchy, the Turkish 
dictatorship, or a corrupt Chlnoee official¬ 
dom. is comparable to the Russian evil; that 
nothing was more naive than the notions 
that led President Roosevelt at Yalta to sign 
an agreement that launched Russia on its 
new drive for power in Asia ’’ 

With that ho disagrees. His view is: 

"We can share Mias Utley’s-urgent fear of 
Russian totalitarianism. But it is more dif¬ 
ficult to see htnrwa are goLag^eoBaceiae tba 
menace by Joining hands wlj;h tbe Chiang 
Kai-sheks and Chen Ll-fus of China or of 
any country. If these are only poESlble al¬ 
lies of democracy, then Miss Utley’s too Is a 
program for darkness ’’ 

In other words, he holds that the United 
States can afford to pick and choose Its allies 
and not use what Is at hand He makes the 
further point that Freda Utley says that it 
might cost us $1.').000.000,000 to cupport 
Chiang. She actually said that $3,000,000,- 
000 or $4,000,000,000 would probably suffice. 
She does make the point, however, that 
China’s importance to us is so great that 
$10,000,000,000 or $16,000,000,000 would not 
be too great a cost 

I have my own doubts about all these bil¬ 
lions Just as I have my doubts about the bil¬ 
lions for Europe, but Isaacs clearly misquotes 
and misrepresents Miss Utley’s position which 
he has no right to do. I found another such 
misrepresentation but do not choose to give 
It space. 


What Hai Happened to the Dollar? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ov 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPHESBNTATIVB3 
Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude the following editorial from the 
East Minneapolis Argus, publl.shed on 
Friday, August 29, 1947, which quite ap¬ 
propriately points out that the real in¬ 
terest of labor lies in Job security and in 
the purchasing power of the dollar: 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE DOLLAR? 

Labor’s drive for ever-increasing wages, 
without compensatory increases in produc¬ 
tion, is a tragic example of economic futility. 

A plctogram in the United States News 
vividly demonstrates what has happened to 
the American dollar. In terms of purchasing 
power, an Income that had a net worth of 
$2,600 in 1939 is worth only $1,636 now. An 
income that was worth $4,962, aftu taxes, 
in 1989, is worth only $2,816 now. So It 
goes, up $nd down the Income scale. 
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ttilA li^ not, of eenTM, •nttr«iy the molt 
of inoMMMi wm§m. Umaj ottaor fAotort, no¬ 
tably taxation and prodigal Oovommont 
■ponding, moat boar their ehare of respon- 
■iMHty. But It li an obvloua fact that the 
coat of labor repreaenta a very large propor¬ 
tion of almoat everything produced in thia 
country. 

In the past, we ralaed wagee and lowered 
prlcee. We aoeompltohed that beoauae out¬ 
put per man increased along with pay. Since 
the war, the exact oppoaite has occurred. 
Moat baalc induatrlea report that, while wages 
are much higher than before, production per 
man-hour is lower. The consequence of that 
can .be expressed In a single word—inflation. 

The real interest of labor lies in job aecu- 
rily—and in the purchasing power of the 
dOUar. In self-defense, if lor no other mo¬ 
tive, labor must cooperate with management 
to get the goods out. to Increase production, 
and to so control prices. Endlesa wage de¬ 
mands coupled with decreased production per 
man spell ruin lor the American economy. 
That is the hard truth of the matter. 


RemioB Tax Lawi 


EXIXNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 

or MOBTK CAEOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RKPRBSENTATTVBB 

Thursday, December 4,1947 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the COnohks- 
sioNAL Record on the subject of revision 
of the tax laws. I include herein an ed¬ 
itorial by J. A. Daly, financial editor of 
the Charlotte News, Charlotte, N. C, 
which appeared in the November 29,1947, 
Issue of that newspaper. The editorial 
contains much sound thought and is 
worthy of careful consideration by the 
membership of the House of Representa¬ 
tives; 

Equity capital is the essence of dynamic 
economy. Only Government capital does 
not require an equity behind its debts. 

Currently, venture capital seems lost eight 
of and languishes, whereas private debt 
mounts—bank loans, oonsumens’ debts, mort¬ 
gage debts—creating a heavy superstructure 
of obligation, whereas what is required is a 
broadening of the base on which our eco- 
ncmiie society rests—venture capital. 

To enable the capital markets to perform 
their economic function properly is not to 
invite a repetition of the practices of the 
loao's. Effective controls preclude this pos- 
slbUlty. 

It is most desirable, however, to reverse 
the trend of the dormant and stagnant 1930 ’b 
and to resume the path of economic progress 
which charaoterixed the American economy. 

MUST ACCUMULATE FUNDS 

Funds for business expansion cannot be 
met entirely through generation of funds 
through c o rporate internal sources. Tax 
laws must be revised to make it possible for 
the groups which are the traditional source 
of venture capital to accumulate funds and 
to provide incentive for them to invest such 
funds profitably. 

The only other oouiae is to have the Gov¬ 
ernment provide the funds. Nowhere has 
this poUoy been oompaUble with the main¬ 
tenance of Initiative and Incentive and. In 
the end, freedom. 

data that the capital 

markets are not functioning properly and 


eupport the oondueion that this maUttno- 
tlcntag Is due mainly to itax inequities dis¬ 
cussed pmvloittly. 

There Is evidenoe of a oontlnued flow of 
stocks whioh have to be abaorbed by the 
■eouritlea market although they do not repre¬ 
sent company financing or new ventiiree. 
Because of dillioultlea in accumulating capi¬ 
tal in the last decade or more, ci 4 )ital has 
aged, and. in order to pay estate taxes, assets 
have to be turned Into cash. The assets to 
be liquidated are likely to be the most mar¬ 
ketable. that is, securities having good mar¬ 
kets. 

The effect is that fimds are diverted to 
purchase securities in well-established com¬ 
panies that might otherwise have been used 
in venture capital enterprises—nor do the 
funds raised by such necessitous selling add 
to capital available for business expansion. 

The current price level and the expansion 
of Industry required to meet our domestic 
requirements and position as the world's 
chief supplier of goods seem to assure 
the continued appearance of the “capital 
wanted" sign. Almost every important in¬ 
dustry has indicated that large plans for 
capital expansion are under way It remains 
to provide equed assurance that such financ¬ 
ing can be done soundly This will be true 
only if a sound condition prevails in the 
market for equity securities. 

Any number of common stocks or sound 
companies are available at prices where the 
indicated yield is 6 percent or more. A con¬ 
tinuation of this condition may well cause 
corporate executives to hesitate about carry¬ 
ing out their expansion plans. Such hesita¬ 
tion, If It develops into cancellation, would 
Jeopardise the continuance of high employ¬ 
ment. 

Unfortunately we have been lulled Into 
complacency by the slee of liquid resources, 
the reported profits remaining after divi¬ 
dends. and the accumulated savings of indi¬ 
viduals. Nevertheless, because of the need 
of carrying larger Inventories at Inflated val¬ 
uations and the continued rise In commodity 
prices, the relative cash position of industry 
Is deteriorating. 

Underdepreciation of fixed assets is result¬ 
ing in fictitious profits Replacement costs 
at the new price level are not recovered by 
depreciation charges based on historical cost, 
BO that net income Is really overstated. Sav¬ 
ings of individuals have been declining rap¬ 
idly; business savings are much smaller than 
available data dlaclc»e on the surface; and 
personal savings are concentrated in groups 
where their contribution to venture capital 
Is small. 


Infiatkm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

m THE HOUSk OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article by 
Russell Weisman from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of December 1, 1947: 

An Economut’s Point of Voew—Thbue Was 
NOTHIN a XN PXSnDXNT’B ANTI-INTTATION 

Mibbaqx Stsxxzno at Souaci of Out Infla¬ 
tion 

(By Bussell Weisman) 

Probably the most Important economic de¬ 
velopment on the domestic front in the weeks 
that have elai»ed since this column was 


suspended on October 91 has been the ohaage 
which has come over the money market. 

AU too tardily the easy credit policy which 
prevailed over the entire war period and be¬ 
fore has been sharply modified. To be sure 
rates remain and wUl remain under the 
thumb of the Federal banking authorities, 
but fortunately their first concern Is no 
longer the cost of Government borrowing and 
the price of Treasury obligations. At long 
last they have taken cognisance of the Impli¬ 
cations of offlclal credit policy for the proc- 
eases of Inflation and, consistent with tradi¬ 
tion, are moving to look the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen. 

ASaUXD AOAXNeT EAST OEEDIT 

B^ore the war, during the war, and since 
the war I have, in my own weak way. in¬ 
veighed against the easy credit policy which 
was adopted, first, for the purpose of promot¬ 
ing inflation and then adhered to because it 
was the policy of the Government to keep 
down the cost of servicing a public debt 
which expanded moderately throughout the 
1030's and very rapidly after we entered the 
war In 1041. 

I am not given much to l-told-you-so tech¬ 
niques. I want, however, to recall to the 
minds of regular readers of this column, and 
to groups before which I have spoken for a 
decade and longer, that I have said, and said 
repeatedly, that the time would come when 
the easy credit policy of the 1030’b would go 
down and sometime be recognized as the 
gravest error of that unsound and unhappy 
era. 

CRITICAL OF TBEASURT POLXCT 

Again throughout the war when the Gov- 
emment was stressing the Importance of pre¬ 
venting inflation with various kinds of con¬ 
trols. on the one hand, end, on the other, was 
making an Inflation of grave prc^ortlons cer¬ 
tain and inevitable by financing a very sub¬ 
stantial portion of the war’s costs through 
the sale of short-term Treasury obligations 
bearing negligible rates of interest to the 
commercial banks, I was so critical of Treas¬ 
ury policy that I was on a few occasions 
charged with obstructing the war effort 

W^t I was doing, of course, was merely 
putting two and two together and adding to 
four. That inflation was inevitable In the 
face of a rapid and enormom expansion of 
the medium of exchange was apparent to 
everyone who knew the first principles of 
money and price. The surprising fact, then, 
Is not that we are confronted today with 
an inflation that is advanced and of dan¬ 
gerous proportions but that we seem to be 
Biuprised at the product of our own handi¬ 
work and even now are unwilling, generally, 
to recognize It as such. 

NOTHING STRUCK AT 80UECX 

There was nothing, for example, in the 
President’s message of 2 weeks ago which was 
designed to strike at the root source of In¬ 
flation. There was a bit of patter about the 
importance of saving at this Juncture and of 
holding down loans and of restricting credits 
from this time forth, but there was no 
forthright declaration of an obvious fact that 
the inflation we have Is product of the great¬ 
est fiscal imprudence in financing the war. 
and that It can be curbed only as we reverse 
the processes that were responsible for a 
threefold expansion of money and credit over 
a relatively short period. 

Reading the President’s anti-inflation pro¬ 
gram of 2 weeks ago one is forced to con¬ 
clude either that he has no comprehension 
of the processes by which Inflation is gen¬ 
erated. or he is more fearful of the conse¬ 
quences of deflation and of the resulting 
reaction from it, than he Is of continuing 
on to a probably more serious Inflation. 
There were intimations of this latter value 
as far back as 2 years ago when maintenance 
of the wartime rate of take-home pay became 
a primary must of top administration policy. 
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More Pay for Lets Work, the Way to 
Depression 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCES?. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the United States 
News of December 5.1947: 

More Pat tor Less Work, the Wat to De» 
PREssioN—E conomic Ststem Headed for 
Cox,i.APSE AND Depression Unless Legis¬ 
lative Action Taken Immediatelt—^Labor 
Union Regulation of Man-Hour Output 
Causing Boom-Bust Inflation—Increased 
Production Onlt Answer 

(By David Lawrence) 

We are In a period of Inflation and boom 
now 

But It will not last Indefinitely 
The crash will come as certainly as day fol¬ 
lows night unless— 

What is the "unless” that can save us from 
the miseries of closed factories and unem¬ 
ployment? 

The answer la: Unless there Is an effective 
enforcement by law of the principle that no 
man or group of men in any industry shall fix 
prices or regulate output 
Today output Is related and the Ameri¬ 
can people are being asked to pay for the 
things they buy at high prices. Imbedded 
In these prices are high costs due to an ex¬ 
tortion unparalleled in our history 
Everybody, for example, is familiar with the 
fact that veterans and others cannot build 
houses at low cost today. But the reasons 
have not been emphasized. Building costs 
are high because there Is a conspiracy in the 
building trades to do less work and insist on 
more money It Is true of other trades, too. 

In the November 21 Issue of the United 
States News there was disclosed a table based 
on a survey among contractors In 60 cities. 
It shows that the average worker employed 
In home building Is turning out about 38 
percent less work than In 1940 The average 
worker on the basis of United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures Is being paid 76 
percent more for each hour of work than he 
was paid In 1040 

LESS BRICKS, MORE WAGES 

Take the case of bricklayers. A man who 
was paid 913 68 per day to lay bricks before 
the war on an 8-hom'-day basis laid 1,000 
bricks a day Now he lays 640 bricks a day 
and gets $18 06 for an 8-hour day 
Tile setters are doing 60 percent less work 
per day than they did before the war. 
Plumbers are doing 44 percent less per day. 
Carpenters are doing 43 percent less per 
day. 

Lathers are doing 48 percent less per day. 
Electricians are doing 41 percent less per 
day. 

Painters are doing 40 percent less per day. 
Plasterers are doing 37 percent less per day. 
Cement finishers are doing 36 percent less 
per day. 

Note the virtual uniformity. All those 
workers in the building trades seem some¬ 
how by coincidence or otherwise to have 
struck somewhere near 38 percent as an av¬ 
erage of less work done per day than before 
the war. 

Yet the pay increases for these same work- 
mft amoimt to about 76 percent more for 
each hour at work. That is why building 
costs are 184 percent higher than In 1940. 

America cannot lick inflation by a formula 
of "more pay for less work.'* 


Inflation has been defined as the existence 
of a large enough purchasing power that 
brings a greater demand for goods than can 
be fulfilled by what is being produced. 

INFLATION CURE—PRODUCTION 

To cure inflation It Is necessary to Increase 
the available supply of goods. 

But If a small group of dictators say the 
supply shall not be Increased and If It Is ap¬ 
parent that this is concerted action, then 
the Government must move In on such a 
group whether they are employers or unions. 

Sixty years ago when Congress passed the 
Sherman antitrust law, the American people 
set their legal hand on monopoly, namely, 
"restraint of trade " 

The term was not easy to define but grad¬ 
ually the courts declared It to mean any sub¬ 
stantial restriction on the free flow of goods 
from producer to consumer—any concerted 
action to restrict output or fix prices by col¬ 
lusive steps among sellers. 

It came also to mean a substantial domi¬ 
nation of the total volume of goods in a 
given Industry by a single producer. 

But somehow along the line as political 
pressure came Into the picture, not all mo¬ 
nopolies were restrained by law. Labor 
unions lobbied for and obtained legal 
exemption. 

A group of citizens calling themselves a 
union can assume the right to dictate bow 
much goods shall be produced by the work¬ 
ers One dictator recently ordered a whole 
industry to close down unless a labor-sav¬ 
ing device was eliminated or a royalty paid 
his union for work not done by the imlon 
members 

By fixing the number of hours that shall 
be worked at straight time, the labor unions- 
have managed to limit the amount of work 
that may be performed All overtime work 
Is penalized at payments ranging from time 
and a half to double and even triple time. 
Then Congress by law In 1937 legalized the 
overtime penalty Idea. 

By reducing the workweek from 44 hours 
to 40 hours and then in many Instances 
down to 36 and even 30, various union 
groups under the guise of a spread-the- 
work movement have actually extracted a 
higher and higher total earning for less and 
less work. 

Another device has been to secure the 
"closed shop" which Is an exclusive mo¬ 
nopoly on manpower hiring. The imlon 
says who shall or shall not be hired. This 
means that the worker owes a continuance 
of his job or the getting of a new Job to the 
union. Here Is a power that transcends 
that of government itself 

The Taft-Hartley law, to be sure, forbade 
a union to strike for, or an employer to 
grant a closed shop. The employer Is left 
free to hire whom he pleases and at the end 
of 30 days the worker must Join a union 
This Is called a union shop and can be 
voted by a majority of the workers In a plant 
or unit. 

This, however, has not deterred certain 
unions from using their economic power to 
threaten employers who want to obey the 
law This Is a situation which requires im¬ 
mediate attention by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

SLOW-DOWNS DEFRAUD EMPLOTER 

But of What avail Is it even to comply 
with the imlon shop requirement If the 
union discipline and codes of behavior can 
limit the amount of work that Is to be done 
by each worker? 

Control of output even on piecework Is 
notoriously a labor-union strategy. It re¬ 
stricts not only the work done but the free¬ 
dom of the individual worker who may wish 
to give for each day’s pay an honest day’s 
v/ork 

The present system makes of the worker a 
conspirator to defraud his employer. He 
knows he Is paid to work faithfully and 
steadily, but the union tells him he must 


not work up to standard—be must loaf on 
the Job or slow down to conform to a pat¬ 
tern set by the union. 

Likewise wherever labor-saving devices are 
Introduced, unions usually insist either on 
standby workers or on slowing down the 
machine. Here is a blatant exercise of mo¬ 
nopoly power—a regulation of output per 
man-hour. 

CONSPIRACY TO RESTRAIN TRADE 

The closed shop has been used as a means 
of promoting a scarcity of manpower. By 
specifying who shall or shall not be ad¬ 
mitted to membership In unions, the number 
of apprentices available for replacement or 
to meet Increased demand Is determined by 
a union formula 

It Is a crime against society for any group 
of citizens deliberately to create scarcity in 
order to promote either a price rise or wage- 
cost rise or a monopoly of employment. 

It will be too late to lock the door after the 
horse Is stolen 

It will be too late to correct by legisla¬ 
tion these abuses once the economic s^em 
has been forced Into collapse and depression. 

The time to take preventive action Is now 
and It is the duty of the Eightieth Congress 
to emancipate the American people and the 
workers, too. from the small group of dicta¬ 
tors who have promoted the Idea of more 
pay for less work This Is a brazen con¬ 
spiracy to restrain trade. 

The antitrust and antimonopoly laws 
should be amended so that no group by con¬ 
certed action may restrict output 

The Individual has the right to regulate his 
own output—he cannot, of course, be re¬ 
quired to work against his will. 

But no organization has the moral right 
nor should It have the legal right to Influence 
Individuals to withhold their best efforts 
from the Job. 


Reiolution of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Port Anthorities 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con¬ 
nection with legislation quit-claiming 
the marginal sea areas of the United 
States, the lands under rivers and har¬ 
bors, and so forth, which I hope will be 
considered by the Ckingress within the 
reasonably near future, I submit here¬ 
with resolutions covering this subject 
adopted by the Pacific Coast Association 
of Port Authorities .the National Insti¬ 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, and the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen¬ 
eral : 

Resolution by the Pacific Coast Association 
of Port Authorities urging adoption of 
legislation by Congress quitclaiming to all 
the States of the Union lands beneath 
tidewaters and navigable waters. 

Whereas on June 23. 1947, the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered Its 
decision In the case of United States v. CalU 
famia. Original No 12, and In said decision It 
was determined, among other things, that 
California Is not the owner of the 3-mlle 
marginal belt along Its coast, and that the 
Federal Government rather than the State 
has paramount rights In and power over that 
belt, and incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soli under that 
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water area, Including oil. and in said deci- 
alon the court stated, “we cannot say that 
the Thirteen Original Colonies separately ac¬ 
quired ownership to the 3-mile belt or the 
8oU under it. even if they did acquire ele¬ 
ments of the sovereignty of the English 
Crown by their revolution against it.” and 
“this court has followed and reasserted the 
basic doctrine of the Pollard case many times. 
And In doing so it has used language strong 
enough to indicate that the court then be¬ 
lieved that States not only owned tldelands 
and soil under navigable inland waters, but 
also owned soils under all navigable waters 
within their territorial Jurisdiction, whether 
Inland or not”; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in approximately 64 prior decisions 
rendered over a period exceeding 100 years, 
held that such lands belong to the States or 
to their successors or grantees and that they 
have full and complete title and ownership 
thereto; and 

Whereas municipal harbor developments 
and port authorities throughout the Nation, 
^h reliance upon said decisions, have In¬ 
vested untold millions of dollars of public 
funds In the construction of ports, harbors, 
and other public improvements on lands re¬ 
claimed from the sea and from inland navi¬ 
gable waters; and 

Whereas the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is of extremely far- 
reaching importance, not only to the State 
of California, its cities, ports, and harbors 
located upon said navigable waters, but to all 
coastal States, cities, ports, and harbors In 
the Nation similarly situated, and Is detri¬ 
mental to the best interests of these munici¬ 
palities and port authorities throughout the 
Nation which have invested vast amounts of 
public funds in the construction of said 
improvements; and 

Whereas House Joint Resolution 225 was 
adopted bv the Seventy-ninth Congress, but 
subsequently vetoed by the President, to 
quiet the title of the States, their successors, 
and grantees, to all lands beneath tidewaters 
and navigable waters, whether along the sea 
coast or Inland, within the boundaries of the 
respective States, in order to remove the 
cloud on said titles created by the attack 
made by the Department of Interior upon 
the rule of property law settled by said deci¬ 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and 

Whereas it Is Imperative to protect the 
title and Interests of the States, municipali¬ 
ties, and port authorities so adversely affected 
by said decision that corrective Federal leg¬ 
islation be enacted similar to House Joint 
Resolution 225, Introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, to rectify the injustices and 
damage to port authorities, municipalities, 
and States by reason of said decision and in 
order that there may be restored to the States, 
their successors and grantees, title to their 
rightful property; and 

Whereas such legislation would not in¬ 
terfere with the constitutional paramount 
power of the United States to control navi¬ 
gation or to provide for the common defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Associa¬ 
tion of Port Authorities urges the Congress of 
the United States, during its next session, to 
adopt legislation similar in substance to 
House Joint Resolution 225, to correct the 
injustices which would follow from the Su¬ 
preme Court's decision and restore to the 
States, their successors and grantees, their 
property rights and titles in accordance with 
the law of property established by the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States In a long 
line of decisions handed down throughout 
100 years, to the effect that the States and 
their grantees hold complete title and own¬ 
ership to all lands lying beneath tidewaters 
and navigable waters within their respective 
boundaries; and that this organization lend 
XCin~App.—— 28 ^ 


Its cooperation and full support to seemring 
the enactment of such legislation. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Secre¬ 
tary of Interior, each Senator representing 
the States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali¬ 
fornia, and each Member of Congress rep¬ 
resenting said States. 

Resolution No 3. title to tldelemds, by the 

National Institute of Municipal Law Of¬ 
ficers 

Whereas the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of United States v. State of Califor¬ 
nia held that the rights of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to the land underlying the 3-mlle 
ocean belt are paramount to those of the 
State of California; and 

Whereas this decision has created multi¬ 
ple conflicts of opinion as to the validity of 
the title to these lands in the States and 
their several grantees. Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Institute of 
Municipal Law OfBcers urge the Congress of 
the United States, during its next session, to 
adopt legislation to correct the injustices 
which would follow from the Supreme Court's 
decision and restore to the States and their 
municipalities their property rights and 
titles In accordance with the law of property 
established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a long line of decisions 
handed down throughout 100 years, to the 
effect that the States and their grantees hold 
complete title and ownership to all lands ly¬ 
ing beneath tidewaters and navigable waters 
within their respective boundaries, and that 
this organization lend Its cooperation and 
full support to securing the enactment of 
such legislation 

Resolution on tidelands by the National 
Association of Attorneys General 

Whereas after over 100 years of undisputed 
possession and ownership by the sovereign 
States of the lands beneath navigable waters 
within their respective boundaries, executive 
agencies of the Federal Government have 
made attacks upon and attempts to take such 
lands from certain States, asserting Federal 
ownership in addition to the well-recognized 
Federal powers of navigation, commerce and 
national defense, and 

Whereas to recognize and affirm such State 
ownership and protect the States against 
endless attacks, litigation, loss of revenues 
and investments, the Seventy-ninth Congress 
passed House Joint Resolution 225. which was 
vetoed by the Chief Executive on the ground 
that the Supreme Court should decide the 
question of ownership of said lands In the 
then pending case of United States v. Cali¬ 
fornia. and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in United States v California, refused 
to find ownership of such lands in the Fed¬ 
eral Government, and limited its decision 
strictly to the declaration of paramount Fed¬ 
eral powers over the submerged lands for na¬ 
tional defense, commerce, and international 
affairs, specifically refusing to Include pro¬ 
prietorship or ownership In its decree in 
favor of the Government, thereby leaving the 
entire question of ownership of such lands 
for future litigation or action by the Con¬ 
gress, and 

Whereas the Supreme Court specifically 
recognizes that this whole question of own¬ 
ership and division of State and Federal pow¬ 
ers on the disputed lands is a legislative 
matter, in the following words of the Court* 
“We have said the constitutional power of 
Congress in this respect is without limita¬ 
tion. • • • Thus neither the courts nor 

the executive agencies could proceed con¬ 
trary to an act of Congress in this congres¬ 
sional area of national powers”; and 

Whereas the Court recognizes that many 
former Supreme Court decisions have uni¬ 
formly indicated “that the Court then be¬ 
lieved that States not only owned the tide- 
lauds and soil under navigable inland waters, 
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but also owned soils underneath all navi¬ 
gable waters within their territorial Jurisdic¬ 
tion, whether inland or not.” citing Pollard 
V. Hagen, 3 How 212, a Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion which has been followed with approval 
by 52 Supreme Court decisions and 244 Fed¬ 
eral and State court decisions, under which 
the States and their grantees have made im¬ 
provements totaling blllloiis of dollars in 
good faith; and 

Whereas the theory of State ownership of 
lands under inland navigable waters is the 
same as that relating to coastal waters and 
the extent of State control over all sub¬ 
merged lands is left uncertain by the su¬ 
preme Court’s failure to define the extent of 
the paramount Federal powers thereover, 
and 

Whereas to avoid endless litigation and 
future attempts of the Federal agencies to 
usurp all powers of the States in navigable 
waters and submerged lands, it is necessary 
for Congress clearly to define such rights 
and powers and recognize State ownership, 
subject only to constitutionally delegated 
Federal powers; and 

Whereas such legislative action has been 
supported continuously for several years by 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen¬ 
eral, the Governors Conference, the Cotm- 
cU of State Governments, Association of Port 
Authorities, National Water Conservation 
Association, and American Beu: Association: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Association of 
Attorneys General in conference assembled at 
Boston, Mass., on this the 28th day of Octo¬ 
ber 1947, as follows' 

1. That we continue to urge the adoption 
by the Congress of an act recog^lng that 
ownership of lands beneath navigable waters 
within the several States la and shall con- 
tlniie to be vested in the respective States, 
subject only to the paramount rights of the 
Federal Government in a national emergency 
in commerce and national defense, the exer¬ 
cise of Which shall never of itself vest any 
proprietary interest in such lands in the 
Federal Government; but recognizing the 
right of the Federal Government to take any 
of such property necessary tor national de¬ 
fense by priority purchase or due process of 
law 

2 That the President of the United States 
be urged to give his personal consideration 
to this matter of such grave Importance to 
the States to the end that he vdll support 
the States, directly, or by indirection, through 
leaving the matter to Congress rather than 
to continue the fight being made by the 
Attorney General of the United States 
against the States. 

8. That wo resent the efforts being made 
by certain Federal departments to divide the 
States by offers of compromise to the inland 
States and other offers which Invade the 
legislative functions of the Congress, and 
agree that we shall stand united against all 
compromises which offer less than full recog¬ 
nition of State ownership of submerged lands 
and their resources. 

4. That we vigorously oppose the an¬ 
nounced agreement between California oil 
interests and the Departments of justice and 
Interior under which these interests would 
be relieved of accounting for past oil runs 
and have present State leases converted to 
Federal leases, and oppose any proposed leg¬ 
islation V7hich will permit the Department 
of Interior or any other Federal agency to 
lease lands beneath navigable waters 

6 That the president of this association 
Immediately appoint a committee large 
enough properly to plan and accomplish the 
association's part of the above purposes, with 
an executive group of five members to han¬ 
dle the details of such work, and that the 
association offer its cooperation to the Gov¬ 
ernors' conference In this fight and urge the 
Council of State Governments to continue 
full use of its facilities for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the purposes of this resolution. 
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Moscow’s Aims in Franco 

EXnaVSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MnmuoTA 

ZN THE HOUBB OF BEPBESENTATIVBB 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following two articles by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

MOSCOW'S AIMS IN FRANCK—^PART 1 

London —^Tbe late of Xurope is being de¬ 
cided not at the Four Power Conference on 
Germany here but In the streets of Paris. 
What Molotov plans to accomplish in Lon¬ 
don pales besides what he is planning for 
Prance. 

During the last 3 days the delegates and 
newsmen gathered here have been asking 
themselves and each other Just what the 
French Communists believe they can accom¬ 
plish by their legal insurrection. 

Few believe they can make a revolution 
and Install a Soviet regime. They still look 
too puny But why then idiould they go 
all out with the sort of an uprising, which 
If pushed too far, will mean their oblitera¬ 
tion for 10 years as a party? 

Moscow has always considered individual 
Communists, particularly non-Russian Com¬ 
munists as expendable but what can the 
French comrades have promised their So¬ 
viet masters that would Justify the sup¬ 
pression of the French Communist Party? 
Outside of Russia, the French branch is the 
strongest in the world 

An exceptionally important figure in 
French political life offers the following ex¬ 
planation: The French Communists, he be¬ 
lieved. have Indeed small hope of overttiming 
the French Government. Their present of¬ 
fensive has two goals. The strategical goal 
is thwarting the Marshall plan and bringing 
about the withdrawal of disgusted or im¬ 
potent America from Europe. Then the way 
to the conquest of the entire Continent 
would be open to Russia. Britain, as the 
Communists see it, would have to Join with 
the Soviets or become a United States de¬ 
pendency. The loss of the strong French 
Commtmlst group counts for nothing beside 
such glorious stakes. 

The tactical and Immediate aim is the de¬ 
struction of the French Socialists. If this 
oan be aococ^lished, any labor come-back— 
believed inevitable by Moscow—^must be 
staged under the Communist banner. The 
French plan to destroy French socialism by 
forcing the French BoolaUsts to stain their 
hands with the blood of French workers. 
The French people accept violence in politics. 
Street manifestations and fights with the 
police are traditional and accepted weapons. 

But though the police may ride down or 
club demonstrators, it may not shoot them 
down. When, under Premier Daladier. the 
police on February 6,1034, shot down rioters 
on the Place de la Concorde, it was finished. 
Daladier practically slunk from office 2 days 
later. 

The present Minister of the Interior in 
charge of maintaining order Is a Socialist. 
Whatever measures the police take can be 
ascribed to him He and his party can be 
made the targets for popular hatred. 

Therefore, the Communists aim. according 
to this opinion, at increasing the number and 
, violence of the strikes, disorders and rioting 
, to the point where the French police are pro- 
^ voked into firing on the crowd. That volley, 
as the Oommunlata believe, will doom the 
French Socialist Party. People who stain 
their hands with the blood of the workers 
are social traitors who can never again be 
Uusted. They will become tabu. But the 


Oommunlst tradition. If not the party, will 
remain with htereased popularity, fihtee It 
sSone will incorporate the aipirattom of the 
French worttlng daes. communlem will 
eooner or later revive. 

'Rierefcre, the Oommuntste hope this ^me, 
or at a eeoond uprising within the near fu¬ 
ture. to force the Socialists ellher to resign 
and make common catise with the Commu¬ 
nists, or to shoot into the mob. 

That the fall of the p resent French Cab- 
inent will bring the Government tinder 
Gharltti de Gaulle, the Communists are con¬ 
vinced. Ever since the F^noh municipal 
electtons, the Communists have taken the 
general’s coming as virtually certain. They 
know that his coming will mean virtual sup¬ 
pression of French communism. 

But. this very distinguished Frenchman 
believes, the manner of De OaUUe’s coming le 
more important than hU arrival. If big 
Charley becomes Premier in tbe way he de¬ 
sires, then he will so transform France as to 
postpone a French Communist revolution In¬ 
definitely. France will cooperate fully in the 
Marshall plan lor European recovery and the 
formatlcm of the western European bloc. 

But if tbe lanky general can be foroml to 
take command within the cetting prepared by 
the Communists, his reign will be quickly 
over and be will vanish, leaving nothing 
permanent behind. Therefore, the French 
communists are feverishly plotting to create 
the setting that will leave them new oppor¬ 
tunity within the forMseable future. 

What this setting is I shall describe in the 
following coliimn. 

Bcoecoww AZMB XN rRANCE—FART h 

London —The suicidal plan of the French 
Communists to upset the Marshall plan even 
at cost of their own political existence de¬ 
mands that General De Gaulle shall either 
take charge or that he shall do so under 
conditions that will condemn his efforts to 
failure. This, according to our exceptionally 
distinguished Frenchman, is the second half 
of the tactical scheme behind tbe present 
legal insurrection. argument runs as 
follows: 

Charles de Gaulle has sworn never to come 
to power or govern except by legal means. 
What the general promises, he keeps. This 
is his great handicap in tbe struggle with 
Communists for whom legality is a mere con¬ 
vention to be observed imtil violence prom¬ 
ises success. Therefore, the Communists de¬ 
sire his advent to oolnoide with a crisis ao 
intense that it will prevent an accomplieh- 
DMnt of fimdamental reforms such as a new 
constitution, a nsw electoral law, etc. 

Let tu suppose that the French crisis 
came gradually. The fiscal paralysis, the In¬ 
ability of party-bound men to balance tbe 
budget or restore faith in France or produce 
adequate merchandise for fanners to buy, 
will—according to this view—^lead a mount¬ 
ing donand for General De Gaulle. One 
day—probably after tbe new Communist 
Party provocation—^this demand will become 
irresistible. The question Is how can it be 
legally met? 

Under the present French constitution, the 
only method is by utillztz^; one brief phrase 
in article 6, which says that tbe Assembly 
can establish Its own duration. According to 
the Socialists and Communists, this means 
only that the Chamber of Deputies will de¬ 
cide how long it will meet each year. Ac¬ 
cording to the growing band of Gaulllsts, it 
means that the Chamber can dissolve itself 
by simple majority when the members wish. 
Under this Interpretation, the present body 
could first vote a new electoral law abolishing 
proportional representation and returning to 
something like the American system that di¬ 
minishes the number of parties and assures 
a more stable majority. Thth the Chamber 
would dissolve itself. President Auriol would 
bold a new election. The QaulUsts would get 
a solid majority. This majority would enable 


De Qaidle to s up p re e e the Oemimmlsts, drop 
any nuntftiar of allegedly fiissup t iv e aoelsl ex* 
perhaents, rdMaie ocmtrifis on the movwsent 
of goods, restove eonfldeiioe In the French 
franc, get ffiie IfanfiiaU plan started, and 
finally, when Franee had stabUlsed, obtain 
the adoption of a new constltntlon .creating 
the strong executive De QaUUe beUevee is 
neoesssry to keep Ftanoe afloat. 

Such a procedure la perhaps difltoult, btit 
if acoompUshed, would doom the Commu¬ 
nists, prevent a revolutlcm, and bring semi- 
rupture with Ruaela. The preeent Commu¬ 
nist troubles are calculated to disturb such 
a relatively oahn development. 

They aim either at preventing De Gaulle 
from ever becoming Premier or foroing him 
to take power with the present badly divided 
and unoonvlnoad Chamber of Deputies with 
the present electoral law that spUte majori- 
tiee and with the present oonstitutlDn that 
leaves the power in hands of the Chamber- 
facing. perhaps, the gravest social uprising 
that has occurred In France since 1739. 

Under these clroumstauoee—the Oommu- 
nJet stcategiats are believed to figure—^the 
general might. Indeed, uuppreu strikes with 
the army, he might even outlaw the Com¬ 
munist Party and purge the administration, 
the army, and the police of Communist 
sympathizers and agents. But before he got 
very far, bis insistence on a new elaotoral 
law and new constitution would taring him 
Into conflict with the Chamber of Deputies, 
whose members would probably lose seats In 
a new election and whose three major 
parties—Communist, Socialist, and MRP— 
owe their prominence to this electoral law 
and their power to this constitution. 

The outcome of this conflict would be 
either De Gaulle’s resignation In disgust, hla 
elimination from French politics, or tals be¬ 
coming a dictator like Napoleon XU—some¬ 
thing most Fench people abhor. Therefore, 
the Communist disorders must be prolonged 
imtll the general accepts power with the pres¬ 
ent Chamber. 

This explanation is merely ^at of one ex¬ 
ceptional Frenchman. But It would explain 
the apparent eulcldal urge of the French 
Oommimist Party and present French crisis. 

It is always possible the present French 
Government will with this crisis, grad¬ 
ually restore order, and checkmate the Com¬ 
munists. In which case both Communist 
ambitions and De Gaulle's coming to power 
would be indefinitely postponed. 


Relief for Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 

OF pxnmbtlvania 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. DAOUE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include eicerpts from an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Bristol (Pa.) 
Courier. The editorial follows: 

SECKZTS XN CXlNOaKBS 

Can a matter which is set forth clearly in 
a blU laid on the desk of every Congressman, 
and printed in full In a number of large 
newspapers, be considered in any sense a 
secret? 

Under ordinary circumstances, of course 
not. 

But these are not ordinary times, nor are 
the methods of the United States Govern¬ 
ment In this period the ordinary methods of 
free and democratic government. 

For all practical purposes, It may be said 
that, faoa^tavtio as it may sound, a great deal 
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of the Btopgap relief program la being kept 
a well-guarded secret from the American 
people. 

How many take the trouble to read a law 
and try to understand what It means? Not 
so many as you might think—even In a leg¬ 
islative body, which Is about to pass it; and 
of course far fewer among the general 
public. 

The tendency is to accept what leaders 
and statesmen say about the law. and then 
plead surprise when, as has happened so 
often after the law is passed. It turns out 
to be quite different from what everyone 
bad expected. 

In the case of European relief, there has 
been a tremendous buUd-up. Practically 
every national spokesman, Including Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Secretary of State Mar¬ 
shall', as well as a host of commentators, 
analysts. Interpreters, and subjective re¬ 
ports has given his version of what Is In the 
proposed statute. 

In the case of President Truman, Secre¬ 
tary Marshall, and the rest of those who are 
trying to sell a bill of goods as part of the 
campaign for reelecting Truman next year, 
it is not surprising that they should put 
the beet possible lace on the questionable 
features of the measure. 

What Is the big secret? 

It Is that the Amariosn goods and money 
are to be turned over to the weak, Incom¬ 
petent, and largely socialistic governments 
of certain European countries These tot¬ 
tering governments are to be strengthened 
by allowing them to sell the American goods 
to their starving citizens. 

This is no program of giving food and fuel 
to the destitute Such an Idea is merely an 
illusion which the backers of the plan are try¬ 
ing to build up In the minds of the American 
people, those who are going to have to foot 
the bills 

The food and fuel are to go to those who 
have money enough to pay fur them 

The reason they can't buy the food and 
fuel elsewhere is that their money Is bogus 
money, inflated, flat money ground out by 
these European governments 

This Is no relief program. It Is a scheme to 
bolster up foreign currencies at the expense 
of the American people 

And it Is a scheme to support and keep 
In power the very socialistic European gov¬ 
ernments which adulterated their ctirrencles 
In the first place, and which ought to be 
thrown out for having done so. 

The simplest proof that this Is the true 
nature of this stopgap version of the Mar¬ 
shall plan lies in the fact that resentment 
is so bitter over any effort to accomplish the 
relief itself without the tricky, political re¬ 
financing included in the program. 

Millions of Americans visualize the Mar- 
shall-Truman plan as a sort of angel-of- 
mercy program whereby the American goods 
they are to provide by their own sacrifice 
(and higher prices) ore to be laid down on 
the doorstep of starving, shivering families, 
while gaunt children dance with Joy, and 
Undo Sam is hailed around the world as a 
generous, unselfish, and noble cross between 
Santa Glaus and the good fairies. 

Direct relief was the basis of the Hoover 
food program in Europe after the first war. 
It has been the basis of Bed Cross work 
and Friends* Service activities, and of vir¬ 
tually all other emergency relief since the 
time of the good Samaritan—who, according 
to the Bible. Is not recorded to have looked 
into the purse of "him that fell among 
thieves” before deciding to help him. 

All these thoughts are most important, be¬ 
cause one of these days, as the stage Is now 
being set, thousands of women’s aid so¬ 
cieties, church groups, and a host of other 
associations, will be writing tons of letters 
to their Congressmen demanding quick ac¬ 
tion on the Marshall program—letters from 
millions of persons who have never read the 
act, who know nothing whatever of what 
It provides, who assume it to be a charitable 


program of direct food and fuel relief, and 
who have no faint conception that the re¬ 
cipients of the American generosity can, un¬ 
der the plan, be required to pay someone 
else for every cent of the conunoditles the 
Americans send them. 


Mail Cbarfct for OFcrteat Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CECIL R. KING 

or CAUFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December i, 1947 

Mr. KINO. Mr. Speaker. I have today 
introduced a resolution authorizing and 
instructing the House Committee on Post 
OfiSice and Civil Service to formulate leg¬ 
islation to reduce postal rates for the 
mailing of private relief packages sent 
by individuals, churches, or welfare 
agencies of the United States to individ¬ 
uals, chuiches, or welfare agencies in the 
various foreign countries of the world. 
In this connection. I desire to set forth 
an article appearing in the Southwest 
Topic.s Wave for November 2, 1847, as 
follows: 

MAIL CnABGXS FOR OVERSEAS AID SCORED 

Need for easing of the burdensome cost 
of mailing private relief packages overseas, 
highlighted in recent news articles and letters 
from readers of Wave PublicatlonB, has been 
carried to the President of the United States. 

Voters Council of Faith Lutheran Church, 
South Broadway at Ninety-filth Street, for¬ 
mally petitioned the President and the Post¬ 
master General “to direct the reduction of 
postage on overseas packages containing food 
and clothing for war victims.” 

The council resolution pointed out the 
feeding and clothing of war victims has been 
fully endorsed by the President; that Ameri¬ 
can citizens have been called upon to con¬ 
serve food in the interest of helping the starv¬ 
ing people of the war-devastated world, and 
that the humanitarian program of private re¬ 
lief Is in harmony with the political welfare 
the United States favors for conquered 
nations and the entire world. 

Sending of packages of food and clothing 
by Individuals, churches, and welfare agencies 
Is discouraged, however, the council declared, 
through excessive postal rates on overseas 
packages. 

The resolution will be sent to all Lutheran 
churches in southern California and if feasi¬ 
ble throughout the entire Nation so that 
“the sentiment made vocal throughout the 
land may direct a cotxrse in keeping with 
the expressed will of the churches and the 
public In general ” 

The Reverend Carl Walter Berner, pastenr, 
pointed out members of his local church, 
through the World Friendship Guild, had 
taken the lead in packaging food and cloth¬ 
ing for war victims. Shipments this year 
included 3,624 units of clothing. 489 pairs of 
shoes, 286 pairs of hose and socks, 1,137 pack¬ 
ages of food, 474 cans of food, 88 bars of 
soap, 22 towels, 21 hats, 8 blankets, and 66 
pieces of household equipment. 

The church maintains a food and gift 
counter for war victims for the convenience 
of churchgoers who are encouraged to buy 
extra articles for overseas relief while shop¬ 
ping for their own families. 

Substantial extent of food and clothing 
shipments overseas from Southwest sources 
was revealed a few months ago In an article 
In this newspaper. 

Based on an Interview with Stanley Winn- 
Inghoff, superintendent at poet office Station 
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H, 1041 West Manchester Avenue, and local 
residents appearing at the station to send 
their package to friends and relatives over¬ 
seas. the article disclosed not only the high 
cost of such shipments hut the considerable 
amount of red tape involved. 

Local post office officials operate, of course, 
tmder Instructions from the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral and other high officials In the Depart¬ 
ment headquai-ters at Washington, D. C. 


Report on Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by John 
Cowles, from the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of November 30, 1947: 

Aid Plus Facts Can Beat Russ xn “Cold Wax'* 
(By John Cowles) 

After looking at conditions in England 
and Prance, and talking with scores of Eu¬ 
ropean and American newspapermen, govern¬ 
ment officials, businessmen, and economists, 
many of them Intimately familiar with the 
situation In all parts of Europe, these are my 
conclusions as to what the United States 
should do* 

1. We should give to Prance and Italy at 
the earliest possible moment (provided they 
have not gone Communist In the meantime) 
food, fuel, and fertilizer as emergency stop¬ 
gap aid. Unless we do this there will be real 
suffering this winter In addition, the slow¬ 
ing down of production and employment as 
a result of the lack of food and fuel might 
result In such social and political dlsinteera- 
tlon as to make probable a successful seizure 
of power by the Communist minority 

2 Congress should appropriate immedi¬ 
ately at least $50,000,000 additional for the 
United States Information Service The 
Voice of America should be enormoualy ex¬ 
panded It Ls now little more than the 
Whisper of America We should tell the 
people of Europe what we have given and 
are giving In food, fuel, and fertilizer. Wher¬ 
ever poeslble, our products should be marked 
with the American flag Russia has claimed 
credit for much of the aid that we have sent, 
either directly or through UNRRA, to Europe. 
Almost no Europeans have the slightest Idea 
of the volume of aid America has furnished 
and is furnishing. 

NEED HARD-BOILEO PROPAGANDA 

Since we are obviously engagcxl in fighting 
a cold war with Russia to win men’s minds 
In Europe, there Is little point in feeding 
their stomachs If they think that Russia is 
their benefactor. 

BAuch of the press of continental Europe 
Is now. as It always has been, venal and 
corrupt. Many editors or owners are now on 
the Russian pay roll. 

Wo need a competent, hard-boiled propa¬ 
ganda organization In Europe, to get to the 
people with the facts about the United States 
and about Russia. The present personnel 
of the State Department Is not doing—or 
even attempting—the kind of a Job that needs 
to be done. 

Our Government also should have ample 
funds to support and protect those political 
leaders and their families, now living inside 
the iron ciutaln, who would rejoice at a 
chance to escape to a place of refuge where 
they could tell the world of the Moscow ter¬ 
rorism, without endangering their lives. 
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An American like Col. "Wild Bill" Donovan, 
who successfully organised and conducted 
OSS during the war, would be invfduable in 
the American set-up In Europe. 

WX SHOUX4> TXU. STOET OT SUSSU 

We not only should Inform the people of 
Europe of the aid the United States is giving 
them. We should tell them, day after day. 
of the millions ctf slave workers in Russian 
concentration comps We should tell them 
the fact that Russian workers are only a 
fraction as well off, In terms of what their 
wages will buy, as are the poorest people In 
America We should tell them how the Rus¬ 
sians have looted the countries that have 
gone Communist. 

3 Wo should do everything possible to 
unify the American, British, and French zones 
of Germany and to get western Germany 
to producing again. Before the war, the 
Ruhr was second only to Britain as the source 
of coal for Europe. Recovery In western 
Europe Is Impossible until German coal and 
steel production Is greatly Increased. 

4. We should disabuse our minds of the 
amasring number of fallacies and misconcep¬ 
tions that are cimrently held in regard to pro¬ 
posals for our aiding Europ.. We should 
then have a thorough national discussion and 
congressional debate as to what we should 
do, and how, in connection with the long- 
range Marshall aid plan. 

WHAT AMSaXCAMB JUUST KNOW 

Here are some of the things Amerleaxtt need 
to tmderstand: A. Terrible as the war de¬ 
struction In Europe was, the proUems con¬ 
fronting Europe today stem less ftcttn the 
physical ravages of the war than from the 
Ideological cansequences of the war years. 

The economic policies which almost all ths 
Bnropesn governments are following today 
are actually retarding recovery. These poli¬ 
cies are based In part upon the slnoere but 
mistaken vlewc of the governments current¬ 
ly In power. They are based in part upon the 
fact that the governments are too weak po- 
liticaUy to do anything other than oontinue 
on their present course, even though they 
may privately reoognlae its unwisdom. The 
Communists, moreover, in their determina¬ 
tion to prevent western Europe's recovery, 
salae every opportunity to throw sand into 
the gears. 

B. We should rsaliss that It Is naive to 
assume that we will neoessorlly st^ the 
spread of communism permanently In west¬ 
ern Eurc^e simply by pouring in our dollars 
for a few years. Too many AmertGans sup¬ 
pose that our financial aid will achieve that 
greatly to be deaired raaolt. Loans or gifts 
may htip greatly, but most people are in¬ 
clined to oversimplify the proUem. 

C. We should rid cm minds of ths idea 
that there is anything even remotely solen- 
tific in the report of the Paris 16-natlon con¬ 
ference that western Europe needs $26^440,- 
000,000 to cover its prospective dollar defi¬ 
ciency and to provide currency stabilization 
In the next 4 srears. 

No one can have the slightest accurate in¬ 
formation as to what the cost would be. It 
d^ends upon the future doonomlc policies 
of the different governments, the weather 
and crops In ths nsat 4 years, the world portoe 
level, what actions the CommuniitB may 
take, and many other unknown factors. 

D We should abandon tlic widely held Idea 
that we ought not to nttaeh eanditlans or 
stlpulatlozui to our aid. It is senaeleea even 
to consider large-saale aid unlaae we do at¬ 
tach nondltlons, and thus give ourselves a 
chanee, at leMt. to acecanplish our purpoae. 
AM from the United Btates will have only a > 
temporary value. If that, unless the country ^ 
aided fduiii^es the polloieB that are retarding 
or pr eve o t i^ Its economic xeoovery. 

B. We shonld rid our minds of any idea 
that the p r oposed Marshall plan loans will • 
be repaid. They waa*t be. 

F. We muat not thinkihatxnoat Europeans 
understand our mottvaa in eoDnaotion with 


aid to western Etxrope—they do not. Many 
officials and buslnemnen In Sxirops regard 
the Marshall plan as a clever mheme uhere- 
by the United States, under the guise of 
altruism, can export unmanageable surptuaee, 
and In that way, poetpone a eertoua price 
recession and business slump in America. 
Europe has not the slightest tmderstandlng 
of the fact that the commodities which we 
are sending abroad are contributing to our 
price Inflation here at home. 

After we have olariflad our thinking in this 
way, we must concentrate on deciding In 
what ways we can help European recovery 
most effectively and with the minimum harm 
to the United States own economy. 

The more one sees of Europe, the more one 
realizes that proervlng a strong and sotind 
United States is the single most important 
contribution we can make toward world re¬ 
covery. 

BROTTU) SPEND DOUUUUS ABSOAD 

We can. however, materially help world re¬ 
covery tmder the Marahall plan 11 we are In¬ 
telligent In what we do and in how we do It. 

For example. Congress ought to stipulate 
that, insofar as possible, we shoiild spend the 
American dollars abroad, and not within the 
United States, to buy the commodities which 
we propose to give to Europe. If we can 
buy grain In Argentina, for example. Instead 
of In the United States, It will reduce the 
sarloiu Inflationary situation that confronts 
us here at home. 

Congress should set up an Independent 
agency, responsible to it. but working under 
the general direction of the State Depart¬ 
ment. to procure all the oommodltlea we In¬ 
tend to give to Europe. By following a uni¬ 
fied procurement program, we can avoid the 
inflationary effect which would follow com¬ 
petitive bidding for American supplies by 
various foreign nations. 

The agreement made by the Ifl countries 
at sboukl be an integral part of any 
arrangements we make with the separate 
nations. 

In the Paris agreement each nation, at 
least In general terms, undertook to do cer¬ 
tain thln^ and to cooperate in certain ways 
for the recovery of western Europe. If a na¬ 
tion Is not doing what It promised to do, and 
if it is not meeting its production ta:^te, 
we should be In position to turn off the 
spigot and stop further aid. 

Great tact and diplomacy. In addition to 
basic economic intelllgenoe, will be required 
of the Individual who has charge of our 
European aid program. Lewis Douglas, the 
American Ambassador In London, could 
pro b ab l y per f or m this fxmctlon better than 
any other IntUvldual. 

The basic European problem is lack of’ 
production 

Governmental economic and fiscal policies 
are retarding production in aimoBt every 
country In western Europe. 

ctmuMcr aAm axb. ymmuamao 

Perhaps the single most Important thing 
that western European nattona could do to 
stimulate production land trade would be to 
make their curxencisa freely oonvertlbis Into 
other ourrsneias. All nf these euxnnufles are 
now overveluad in relation to the dollar. All 
have fixed rates, for oonvsxalondnto the dollar 
and Into each other, that art oompIMety nn- 
reallatlc. International trade and praduotion 
both would be enonmouitiy stlmuiBted If the 
currencies were allowed to ihiii tticir true 
levels. 

Inflation Is groerlng rapidly throughout 
Europe. We ought to Inaiet that govam- 
meats ieoaivlng Amartoan aid adept >poUo4Bi< 
that will stop or at least aloir dozen ittia.zata< 
Of further inflation. We ought to InMat, 
w i t hi n region, tint the Mmopma nattona, 
meat the pmduotloa toBgete net up at tbt' 
Paris conference. 

Eluee are etrong reame tor beUeviag that 
the amount of American aid which has been 


BUggeated is ex ce a al vt. It la entirely possible 
that more good could be weoompUffiied if the 
amount were reduced by one-quarter or one- 
third from the totals sunpsted by Becretary 
of Stats Marsbcdl and Secrstsry of ‘Oommeroe 
Btarlman. 

Only a detailed analysts would disclose how 
much this reduction should be. It would be 
moat unfortunate, however, for the public to 
assume that It la unpatriotic or an act of Iso¬ 
lationism to suggest that the administra¬ 
tion's proposals should be carefully scruti¬ 
nized and probably reduced. 

American aid can be extremely helpful In 
getting western Europe back on Its feet If the 
aid Is wisely given and If It Is used as an In¬ 
centive to encourage European nations to do 
those things which are essential for recovery. 

Every American should imderstand. how¬ 
ever, that slmifly pouring goods and dollars 
Into western Europe, unless the program is 
administered with great wisdom and ability, 
will neither Insure economic recovery nor 
atop permanently the spread of cmnmunlsm. 


ComuBily Life in a SmaU Town 


EXIDNSION OF RBBiARBS 
or 

HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 

or NXW TOVUC 

IN THE HOUSE OF RERRBSBNTATIVflS 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. FULLER. Mr.'Speaker, there are 
approximately 70,000,000 Americans liv¬ 
ing in small towns today and to my way 
of thinking they are experiencing a 
richer life than many of their fellows 
crowded in metropolitan communities. 

The big cities are glamorous, I admit, 
and are a powerful magnet for our young 
people, but after age and experience have 
tempered the impetuousness of youth, 
reason tells us that the happiest place to 
live lor most people in this great democ¬ 
racy is in a small town. 

Recently It was my pleasure to hear an 
address by Oren O. Hunter, postmaster 
of Parish, N. Y., and president of the 
Parish Businessmen’s Club. In it he 
paid tribute to the people of this typi¬ 
cal small town and pehited out the ad¬ 
vantages of living in his community. 

As his very able remarks apply also to 
thousands of other communities in 
America, 1 am pleased to bring them to 
the attention of tiie House and country 
as follows: 

RtmNXNo awat Fxom BApnmEBs 

Many AmerioaBs live In small towns, and 
I am sure there'are times when some of us 
feel we would like to leave and go to larger 
places or thecltles to live. 

nme is 4]8UaUy a trand for young people 
to go to the city for employment with an 
idea they can anje^ Ufe more and also have 
more eaeitezaent and happlnaa than they 
oaa get in their home town. The fact is 
they are really running away from the hap- 
ptoeaa they are eeeklng. 

Of course, the glamorous city life, theaters, 
recfeaticm centers, etc., lure them for a 
while. But when they have chased rain¬ 
bows 'and tmve lived hl^ tor a time, they 
usually are ready to settle down In atanoet 
any good town. They realize the arrow they 
shot In the air droiiped right down la the 
town they left. 

FUttonaUf, Z do net thlak we value the 
Inportanoe of aU the various jobs in the 
snail ‘town, or the people who take cere of 
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theM poidtloni. Moat people take for granted 
all the eervloee that help make up the Amer¬ 
ican way of life. 

For Instance, the man at the depot, wait¬ 
ing for a late train, which la hla Job. always 
has In mind that he Is doing something 
worthwhUe in the community. At times he 
is asked to mall a letter essential to hla 
friends which must go out on the late train. 
He la very courteous in doing this. 

Down the street we glance In a window 
and see the telephone operator and her vari¬ 
ous employees at work, bringing messages 
and voices together from all parts of the 
world, and also giving out other information 
such as the correct time, the weather, etc. 

JOBS ABB BIO IN XMPOBTAKCE FOB PTTBUC GOOD 

If we think seriously about smalNtown 
life, wc will discover many Jobs that are not 
big In salary, yet are big In Importance to our 
safety and comfort. 

It would be impossible to get along with¬ 
out the police telling us that the center of 
the street is a poor place to park when we 
run Into the stores for a minute. The de¬ 
votion to duty of the volunteer firemen who 
undertake any risk to save our lives and 
property is a matter of pride to all of us. 

The plumber or tinsmith is a very handy 
man when we have trouble with a leaky roof 
or faucet. The town mayor, with the village 
trustees, holding weekly meetings: the Justice 
of peace holding court; the attorneys, bank¬ 
ers, insurance men; the friendly merchants 
and courteous clerks who serve us faithfully 
with pride each day; the local ministers who 
give us spiritual advice and consolation when 
we are troubled: the principal of our school 
and his faculty with whom we trust the 
education of our children; our good family 
doctor who knows almost overyono’s life his¬ 
tory and who is ready to come at a moment’s 
notice when we call him. regardless of the 
time of night or day. to give us pain-killing 
drugs—all are ready and willing to serve. 

On one of the side streets, near the edge of 
town, works the genial blacksmith. No one 
can value his worth to the nearby farmers or 
the townspeople. Various garages are busy 
repairing cars, trucks, and so forth, the 
electrician and radio repairmen are always 
busy working for the comfort of all. 

TBB AMBBICAN FLAO FLXBS BVEBT DAT 

On our main streets we see the United 
States flag waving each day and a sign on 
this building reads ”U. S. Post Office " Here 
we find the rural carriers, clerks, and post¬ 
master working at all hours, early and late, 
through rain, heat, sleet, or snow, efficiently 
and courteously bringing news from people 
In all parts of the world, keeping business 
and pleasure on a normal scale, seeing that 
all mall is dispatched and delivered promptly. 

Then there Is the town-news editor who 
follows us all through life, recording our 
record of birth, marriage, various undertak¬ 
ings. and finally death. How often we take 
him for granted. He is usually present at all 
local happenings, and gives an Interesting 
account of our local events. 

There are also other morale builders, the 
librarian, who adds tremendously to our 
local culture: the village barbers, beauticians, 
di-ycleaners, shoe repairmen, public stenog¬ 
raphers, the dressmaker and the people who 
work long, late hours in hotels and restau¬ 
rants. 

But, friends, wait a minute. Do you think 
that all this cannot be bought in a large 
city? Of course It can, but there are things 
we have in a small town that cannot be 
bought anywhere else, and these are the 
friendly deeds and personal touch we enjoy 
and feel when we obtain these services. 

When our friends and neighbors come to 
us, open-hearted, helping us to share our 
sorrows and Joys, nothing can take their 
place. The touch of neighbors and friends, 
which brings a small town together, exists 
to a superlative defree in any small towzu 


They come to us Individually without hesi¬ 
tation or Invitation to help lighten our bur¬ 
dens and share our Joys and sorrows. 

Yes, friends and neighbors, there are a 
few things we have In all small towns that 
a mint of money cannot buy in a big city. 


An Editor Looks at a Hnngry World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

OF MXKNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude the follov/lng speech given by 
Gardner Cowles, president and editor 
of Look magazine, to the Grocery Manu¬ 
facturers Association in New York City 
on November 12, 1947: 

Most of you have been sitting through 
three solid days of speeches at this QMA 
convention You must be about fed up with 
words. Til be brief, but I want to talk very 
seriously for a few minutes about the world 
food shortage and our foreign policy. 

At the height of the war, X had the good 
fortune to fly aroimd the world with Wen¬ 
dell Wlllkie. which included talks with Stalin 
in Moscow, with General de Gaulle in Syria, 
and with Chlang Kai-shek in China. Last 
year 1 visited Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
as the guest of the War Department, to study 
our governments of occupation. And this 
last June I flew around the world again 
on the inaugural flight of the new Pan Amer¬ 
ican service, talking with top officials in 
England. Turkey, India, Siam, the Philip¬ 
pines, China, and Japan. 

The basic fact in the world today is that, 
although the fighting has stopped (except in 
China), there is no real peace anywhere. 
I frequently think of the old Will Rogers 
cliche: ’’America never lost a war and never 
won a peace ” Certainly we haven't won 
this peace yet. and the mistakes made at 
Yalta and Teheran and Potsdam are making 
the winning of the peace much harder. 

Unless you have actually seen it personal¬ 
ly. it is hard for an American to appreciate 
the extent of the economic dislocations and 
physical destruction which the war has left 
in every part of Europe and Asia. The re¬ 
sult is a world short of everything. It lacks 
food. It lacks fuel. It lacks clothing. It 
lacks housing. And it lacks the machinery 
to produce these essentials. 

The people are tired and discouraged Just 
trying to stay alive. They have lost all op¬ 
timism about the future. They feel they 
were promised during the war a higher 
standard of living as soon as the fighting 
ended, and now that they don’t have it—but 
rather a much lower standard of living—* 
they feel cheated and frustrated. 

The wonder is that under these condi¬ 
tions communism has not made more prog¬ 
ress—particularly with the specter of the 
Red army looming over the horizon. Yet 
in no country in Europe unoccupied by the 
Red army has a majority of the people voted 
for communism. Its Ughest total in any 
election was 38 percent in Czechoslovakia. 
And recent events indicate clearly that the 
Commtmists are losing—not winning—in 
western Europe. 

It is well to remember that 20,000,000 have 
fled from east to west in Europe to got away 
from the Soviet regime. Several million 
have fled from Manchuria to China for the 
same reason. No one flees toward Russia. 

The people in Europe and Asia realize even 
better than we do that the United States Is 


the No. 1 power in the world today. They 
want to be our friends. They like the United 
States. But they want to be reassured on 
five points: 

1. That we will remain militarily strong— 
particulaiTy with an adequate Air Force—so 
long as Russia threatens further territorial 
expansion in all dhectlons. And that we 
will have the will to use our military might, 
if necessary, to prevent any further invasion 
of western Europe. 

2. That our economic system isn’t going 
into a terrible "bust” which will further de¬ 
press the world. 

3. That we will assist with the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the war-torn countries. 

4 That we will adopt a permanent, non¬ 
political foreign policy which offers the pro¬ 
tective arm of Uncle Sam to freedom-loving 
people everywhere. Memory of prewar iso¬ 
lationism in the United States still makes 
friendly nations hesitant to rely on us as 
an ally. 

5. And finally, they want to be assured by 
us that, as their production is restored, we 
wUl not adopt such prohibitive tariffs and 
trade barriers os to cut them off from the 
American market. 

Now, that we are the No. 1 power in the 
woild and a great creditor nation, I think 
we can give the world offlrmative assurance 
on all five of these points. Such a foreign 
policy for the United States is in our Interest 
and necessary for world stability. 

But our immediate problem is how to help 
western Europe get her production restored 
quickly without exporting such a vast quan¬ 
tity of our goods as to cause a disastrous up¬ 
ward spiraling of prices here in the United 
States Continued stability in the American 
economy is Just as important to world peace 
as speed in restoring production in Europe. 
That is why I hope the businessmen of the 
country—and portlcularly the food indus¬ 
try-will participate dominantly in the de¬ 
bate Just starting on the size and character 
of the Marshall plan. 

It isn’t dollars but production which the 
world needs. Anything which helps produc¬ 
tion hero at home or among our friends is 
good. Any policy which retards production 
is bad. 

The needs of the world are so gigantic that 
any adequate program is going to entail sac¬ 
rifice here in the United States. I think 
Americans should know that, and not be 
kidded into thinking it can be done on our 
"fat” or out of our so-called surpluses. 

The more that production can be stepped 
up in the United States, the more goods we 
can give or lend Europe without causing 
calamitous Inflation here at home During 
the depression, in order to spread work and 
reduce unemployment, we cut the standard 
workweek in the United States to 40 hours 
and instituted penalty hourly rates for work 
beyond 40 hours. Months ago that wise 
statesman, Bernard Baruch, suggested that 
the United States go back to a 48-hour week 
at stralght-time wages for a few years as one 
sensible way to Increase production and still 
prevent inflation. But Washington was deaf 
to the idea. The suggestion, however, still 
makes great sense. 

Recently Dave Lawrence offered a varia¬ 
tion of the Baruch proposal. Lawrence sug¬ 
gested that American workers be encouraged 
to lengthen their hours—and that they be 
given the incentive to do so by having the 
Government make tax-free all their income 
earned at straight-time wages beyond 40 
hours. 

No proposal in this area seems to interest 
the Truman administration; yot tlic only 
cure for inflation and the world’s problems 
is greater production. Our Government ad¬ 
mits there are not enough goods nvallnblo to 
supply the world demand, but nevertheless it 
fails to offer any plan to stimulate still 
greater production of goods here at home. 
Instead, it is about to propose a new set of 
"allocations” and "controls” and possibly 
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oening prtoM on wheat and steel. These, In 
my Judgment, will dislocate the economy and 
retard production. 

Coal is critically short the world over. It 
Is one of the big Items In the Marshall plan. 
Yet. ironiotUly. the coal miners of the United 
States, of England, and of Japan are each 
working shorter hours than they worked be¬ 
fore the wax. 

We cannot put all the blame on Russia for 
lack of production In Europe. Our policy 
in Germany, adopted at the Potsdam Con¬ 
ference, of wanting to turn that industrial 
nation into a virtual goat pasture, should 
make us blush with shame. And this mis- 
taken policy, launched then, has been only 
partially rectified 

We have deliberately held down produc¬ 
tion in Germany—although every expert on 
European conditions admits there can be no 
real recovery In western Europe unless Ger¬ 
man nonmilitary production is substantially 
restored. Certainly that patient beast of 
burden—^the American taxpayer—should not 
be asked to shoulder the Marshall plan un¬ 
less Germany Is permitted and encouraged 
to produce p^etime goods to the maximum. 
In the present world product famine, there 
is not the slightest Justification for any ar¬ 
tificial reetrlctlon of production anywhere. 
And the quicker German Industry gets to 
producing, the quicker the American tax¬ 
payer will be relieved of the German occupa¬ 
tion cost This cost, incidentally, will be 
$1,1000.000,000 In 1948 if we assume the deficit 
In the British eone in addition to our own. 

The leaders of the great American food in¬ 
dustry, juu men In this room tonight, have a 
more direct stake In seeing that the Marshall 
plan is sound than does any other group in 
the country, because nearly half of the con¬ 
templated Marshall-plan exporte from the 
United States consists of food. Unless this 
tonnage of food Is available for export, there 
Is not much hope of success for the rest of 
the Marshall plan. Also, If such vast export¬ 
ing of American food causes a sharp further 
rise in food costs to Uie American housewife, 
you leaders of the food industry will be 
blamed even when you don't deserve it. 

I feel the Truman administration should 
be doing more to expand food production. I 
do not think it has an adequate program to 
persuade farmers to change their feeding 
practices to save grain, nor an adequate con¬ 
tinuing program to persuade the public to 
eat more of foods in plentiful supply and 
less of foods on which the supply is certain 
to be short. 

Vew people reallxe that, contrary to general 
opinion, the world's popiilation is increasing 
more rapidly today than ever before In his¬ 
tory. By next year, there will be 200,000,000 
more people on the earth than prewar. That 
increase is equivalent to the population In 
the North American Continent. Yet food 
production world-wide for next year is esti¬ 
mated at 7 percent lees than prewar. This 
means that per capita the world will have 
In 1948 from 10 to 12 percent less food than 
prewar. The experts xxredict a great many 
thousands of people will die of starvation 
next year aroimd the world even if harvests 
are up to average. 

In the United States our basic capacity to 
produce food has increased only slightly 
faster than our population. Wc have 13,500.- 
000 more mouths to feed here than we had 
In 1939. 

Last year Truman appointed a Famine 
Emergency Committee. After a few months 
the administration said the emergency In 
Europe was over and that there would no 
longer be a food shortage. 

As early as July this year It became obvious 
that grains for export this fall from the 
United States would be desperately short. 
But for some reason the administration 
waited until October to appoint the Luck- 
man committee and to attempt to conserve 
grain. This committee Is ten^orary and 
Just turn the asstgiiwient of trytog to save 


100,000.000 btuh^ this fall. Chuck Luck- 
man has announced he hopes to complete the 
assignment by January 1. 

I felt the confusion about the world’s food 
supply was so great that, 2 months ago. I 
asked Look's Washington bureau to prepare 
a comprehensive article on how much food 
we had exported during the war and what 
we would probably be able to export in the 
years immediately ahead. To my amaee- 
ment, we foxmd the Government has no rec¬ 
ord of over-all food exports. After fruitlessly 
searching the Department of Agriculture, we 
finally got the Brookings Institution to find 
us on independent expert to help us put to¬ 
gether, for the first time, the food export 
records of the Army, the Navy, lend-lcase, 
UNRRA. and various other agencies so that 
the American people might read the record 
and have a true picture from which to draw 
conclusions about the future. 

The United States was able to export a 
fantastic quantity of food during the vror, 
and since, because (1) we started with a 
large carry-over grain surplus, (2) we put 17 
percent more acreage into wheat, and (3) we 
hod 7 years of fantastically good crop weath¬ 
er This last point is really the most sig¬ 
nificant one to remember—because the 
chances are we have used up our luck Agri¬ 
cultural records—running as far back as 
Civil War days—suggest the recurring truth 
of that Biblical adage that after seven fat 
years must come seven lean ones. This 
could make a fatal difference to the world 

If our analysis of the Marshall plan Is cor¬ 
rect. the United States will be called on to 
export next year 11,000,000 tons of grain to 
Germany and western Europe. We also have 
commitments to the occupied areas of Japan 
and an established Latin-American market 
for flour which will boost our total exports 
to 16.000,000 tons And this does not Include 
any emergency food for China or India, 
although their needs will be great. 

One of the basic reasons In the Marshall 
plan for such large shipxnents to Europe Is 
to build up livestock production over there. 
But If we in the United States get only an 
avenge crop next year, or a short crop, and 
are exporting in acco'danee with the Mar¬ 
shall plan suggested schedule, there will have 
to be a substantial out In livestock produc¬ 
tion here. 

It seems to me reasonable to contend that 
a limit should be set on the extent to which 
the United States decreases its production of 
livestock products so that western Europe 
can Increase Its production of livestock prod¬ 
ucts. If this Isn't done, the American food 
industry is likely to find itself disrupted by 
a series of emergencies that will be rough on 
the food industry, rough on the American 
consumer, and rough on American land 

My fear is that next year we will have a 
succession of emergency food committees 
parading through Washington, and with the 
appointment of each committee the Presi¬ 
dent will tell the American people that a new 
crisis has Jtist arisen—each time a crisis 
which he will claim could not have been 
foreseen Washington seems to like crlsos. 

If Washington were completely frank, we 
would bo told today that the Marshall plan. 
In Its present size, means less meat and leas 
bread on the tables of American families ior 
a long time ahead. The Look siirvey con¬ 
cludes that It may well be as much as 15 i»r- 
cent less next year. 

That doesn't mean that Americans cannot 
continue to eat well, but I think the public Is 
entitled to know all the facts os they debate 
and decide the size of our foreign promises 

Undeniably the need in Europe Is great. 
Every European country today Is rationing 
bread, fats, sugar and milk. Most are ra¬ 
tioning meat and some even potatoes. In 
France each person is now rationed down to 
two-fifths of bis avorage pre-war consump¬ 
tion of bread. 

But I want to stress tbe fact that the world 
food crisis Is not temporary. Those who 


hove studied It most thoroughly think the 
export demands on the United States WUl 
probably be severe through 1952. 

That Is why I hope you leaders at the food 
Industry will tell the country and the Con¬ 
gress how large a Mandxall plan commit¬ 
ment on food we can wisely make, and the 
extent to which the large export program 
wm impinge on the cost of food to the 
American consumer. And I hope you will 
insist the administration adopt an adequate 
program to stimulate production and to con¬ 
serve the use of grain. 

It Is easy to find fault with the other 
fellow It Is easy, for example, to eay we 
shouldn't help England because more people 
In Britain today are selling dog and horse 
racing betting tickets than are working m 
the coal mines. 

But we in the United States have our 
faults, too. We seem unable to get tbe cost 
of Government down to eensible else. De¬ 
spite the widespread rise in food prices. It 
still costs more in the United States today 
for Government than for food. We are 
actually paying mens to be governed than we 
pay to eat. 

When we are told that we can't have both 
the Marshall plan and tax reduction without 
unbalancing the budget and causing Infla¬ 
tion. I think It’s about time to cut down the 
size of oui' domestic Government ending, 
so that we con pay for the Marshall plan and 
have tax reduction and have a balanced 
budget so as to avoid Inflation. A tax cut 
within a balanced budget would be much 
less inflationary and much more sensible 
than another round of wage Increases. 

We Americans are having difficulty learn¬ 
ing our new role of taking le.'idershlp In the 
world. With leadership go both opportunity 
and responsibility. We must remember we 
control 50 percent of the world’s production. 
Wo are the only major country not physically 
damaged by the war. We have become the 
one great creditor nation. 

In our position, a wisely conceived axul 
executed Marshall plan would make sense 
even if the Russian threat did not exist. 
Helping to restore western Europe is humani¬ 
tarian, it is “good business’’ for long-term 
trade reasons, and it helps to preserve west¬ 
ern culture which is the great heritage on 
which our civilization is founded. 

A Marshall plan of the right size is essen¬ 
tial. This is no longer debatable And it 
must be unpartisan. Wisely, Speaker Jos 
Mabtin sent a special committee to Europe 
this summer under the able chairmanship of 
Congressman Chbis HxaTXK. Both Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats are now agreed a com¬ 
prehensive, continuing plan Is the answer. 

Food is the heart of the plan. You lead¬ 
ers of the food Industry arc best equipped 
wisely to outline just the size and character 
of the food program to Congress and th« 
American people. How much can we export 
and still hold the price line here at home? 

I hope you speak out. As an editor. 1 can 
predict America will listen to you eagerly. 
The Nation and the Congress need your 
guidance. 


Oar First Generation of World Politict 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

nr THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4,1947 

Mr. BENDEXt. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me earlier, 1 should 
like to have inserted in the Rbcoro a 
copy of an address by Mr. Robert R. 
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Young, chairman, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., before the annual gover¬ 
nors* lundieon conference of the New 
England Council, Boston, Mass., on No¬ 
vember 20. 1947: 

Hie Spanish white man had established 
hte culture In Texas long before the time of 
Plymouth, so the cow country In which I 
grow up regarded the New Englander as a 
newcomer and a tenderfoot. 

Little we knew of New England, except 
from our Bohool books and required reading, 
Snow-Bound, The Scarlet Letter, Tho Es¬ 
says of Emerson. Stories wc heard of your 
elms and rose gardens were credible, but 
those autumn leaves we were told to paint 
In our kindergarten we never quite came to 
believe 

The first war came, and, shoulder to shoul¬ 
der in the mud of Prance, the Texan found 
tho quiet New Englander to be Just os tough¬ 
footed as he; while his comrade learned that, 
secretly, the Texan dreamed of Walden Pond, 
i^galn, in another war, on tho spume-blown 
and shell-torn beaches of the Pacific, the 
same sandpiper whistled for them both Just 
as plaintively as he did back home at Gay 
Head or Hock Port. 

Now, M a Tex.-'n’s allegiance can ever die. 
I come before this distinguished gathering 
of New Englanders os a supplicanv—not to 
pretend to the birthright of a Yankee—but 
to say, hero, in this so green land by the 
storm-bound coast, is my adopted home. 
Hcio let me end my days in pence. 

My prospects of doing that, however, are 
not particularly bright. 

We were all cruelly shocked even in this 
last week by reading: “Britain to draft non- 
workers—women as well os men. Peers and 
poor. Conscripts to go into coal mines or 
other essential industries. Shirkers to be 
imprisoned “ 

I wonder if a hairdresser or a caddy is to 
be called a shirker. 

If that law were not British, It would be 
Fascist. 

The State of New York in withering con¬ 
trast rewards people for not working. Head¬ 
lines that some day uncovered: “Gross neg¬ 
ligence in New York State relief policies. 
Vice condoned. Community degraded.'* 

That exposure was of conditions tmder an 
administrator who, on his record, seeks ele¬ 
vation not only to national but to world 
relief. 

When I read that last headline. I was sure 
that the scandal related only to some corrupt 
mtmicipal political machine. Imagine my 
surprise when I found that 60 percent of this 
waste was chargeable to the State of New 
York, 20 percent to the Nation, and only 20 
percent to the city, and that when the relief 
bill was passed in 1946 at the request of the 
Governor, he stated, “This is a humane and 
efllcicnt plan *' That, in substance, was ex¬ 
actly bis recent description of the Marshall 
plan. You will note the identity of words 
in both cases—a humane and elllcient plan, 
when home relief Is referred to, and Marshall 
plan for overseas. I bad hoped that we had 
seen an end to that kind of planning. 

This same State of New York is the leading 
proponent of rent controls. It is too bad that 
some of these people who are paid by New 
York State not to work are not put to work 
building houses. Certainly we will not get 
houses built by rent controls—by taking the 
incentive out of building and owning one. 
As long as one can live in someone else's house 
for less than it would cost him to own his 
own, who on earth is going to be foolish 
enough to build? 

Looking ahead a few years In America and 
presuming oneself to be the archeologist 
clambering about the heap of rubbish situ¬ 
ated at the mouth of the Hudson River, one 
would conclude that the most notable fea¬ 
ture of this extinct atomic people bad been 
Its wondrous ability to produce—and that 


the decline in its culture began with tlie 
advent of controls. 

I can see this pitiable, unkempt being 
scratch his atom-addled head, and hear him 
ask the 6300,000,000,000 question; “How could 
this great national genius which brought 
forth such an infinity of material things 
have fallen in those last agonizing days into 
an economy of scarcity?'* 

Yes, business, farmer, labor, and all of 
us have retreat^ into a dangerous state of 
complacency about alarmingly portentous 
things. We assure ourselves It will all work 
out in the end; we muddle through. But 
the trouble is, on the record, things work out 
more and more badly—requiring more and 
more risky remedies 

Relief brings inefficient labor, confiscatory 
taxation, and high prices; and high prices 
bring controls. Conti'ols bring further 
shortages and still higher prices, occasion¬ 
ing the necessity ot more relief and more 
controls. 

If wc arc to believe our headlines, England, 
the originator of the dole, and tho world’s 
champion exponent of controls, has not mud¬ 
dled through. Tho common man, there, has 
never been more hungry and misorablo than 
he now is—^not in a thousand years of British 
history. Ceitalnly, never before has he been 
dropped down a coal mine. I wonder how 
you and I would like that. As one views 
the rapidity of England's descent from tho 
day of Kipling's ''Tumidt and the shouting,'* 
one is constrained to pray with him, "Lord 
God of Hosts, be with us yet—lest we lorget." 

If the same forces make futile anything 
we can do to halt our own collapse, then com¬ 
placency well becomes us, there is not need 
to veil our last days in tears, to tiouble our 
ears with moans, indeed, wo may, like 
Thoreau, withdraw into our own Walden. 
But. that is not the way of life. We must 
continue our divinely inspired struggle on 
up from the dust. 

I come to you today with the portfolio of 
business It is a noble calling, numbering 
its unsung heroes by the millions. Dynasties 
and dictators may rise and fall; history books 
may be written, buincd, and rewritten, but 
tho marts of trade grind on, in fair weather 
and foul, providing as best they mav for 
man's needs. Those who play this game of 
business find it more fascinating than cards 
or dice, for fate is not a test of any man. 
Here a man is what he is; some make the 
grade and some do not. Certain qualities 
assure success—admirable qualities such as 
your own Ben Franklin’s: industry, integrity, 
and economy. Careless promises and padded 
pay rolls bring ruin, not re-election, in 
business 

As I look back on the history of this realm 
of ours, and the 10,000 vainglorious em¬ 
pires which preceded it, a pattern is ines¬ 
capable. Republic or tjrranny, their periods 
of rise were marked by businesslike methods, 
their periods of fall by loose ones. Some were 
rich and powerful enough to endure abuses 
for long periods but eventualy the termites 
got them There comes a time in the affairs 
of nations, once the principles of good busi¬ 
ness are abandoned, when their demise be¬ 
comes cleorly predictable. 

Now, when I burn this incense at the altar 
of business I come not like Miles Btandish 
wooing Priscilla by proxy. I am not nom¬ 
inating a businessman for President, but I 
am advocating businesslike principles. A 
soldier, a lawyer, yes, a haberdasher can 
make as fine a President as Solomon mode 
a wise king. Tho question is one of integrity, 
not of trades Give me a woman, a Catholic, 
a Jew, a Protestant, or a Negio and a boot- 
black, and give me Integrity, and 1 will hurry 
to tho polls; but give me two men who yield 
to party pressures, who outbid each other for 
selfish votes, and I will retire to Walden, or 
the Texas Panhandle, as bare of hope as 
September on election morn. 

Time is running out with dizzy speed. 
What was scoffed at as a crackpot bottle-of- 


mllk-on-every-doorstep Wallace plan Just a 
year ago has become conservative United 
States Treasury policy. Last week I stood 
on tho ocean’s edge and watched a Jet plane 
pass overhead. For a split second, ns tho 
distance that separated it from the horizon 
dlminiehed, I thought it was speeding into, 
not over, the sea, but hardly had that rockot- 
llke sigh died in my cars when it merged into 
the far rim of the sky on its straight course, 
swift as sound So is it with today’s events. 
Terror and regicide trod fast upon tho heel* 
of tho Czars, the hangman’s noose cut short 
the strident voice of tho German conqucior, 
collaboration mocked the glory of Prance, and 
the cun was once said never to set on tho 
Erillsh Empire—only two costly victories ago. 
Let us beware of our third victory. 

There was a time when war wac a profitable 
pursuit; but that was before the Inst frontier 
and democracy’s mass conccr.ption No 
aristocracy of birth or business, no system 
save anarchy, can suryive that keeps flying 
brek into the flame of war. 

The conflict of our own time was fore¬ 
shadowed in the Intimate Papers of Colonel 
Rouse, tho Hopkins of that era, published in 
1926 Colonel House and the German Kaiser 
met on June 1, 1014, Just a few weeks before 
the Invasion of Belgium, and agreed that 
Russia was England’s greatest menace and 
that it was to England’s advantage that Ger¬ 
many should hold Russia in check. Yet It 
was not long before this same House had us 
dismembering Germany. 

In 1945, 1946, and 1947 our own latter-day 
Houses despite British and other warnings 
have with equal ambidexterity been buoy dis¬ 
mantling what little was left of Germany’s 
manufacturing plants and delivering them 
to Russia, along with her richest farms, her 
ablest scientific minds, and some million 
prisoners of war (God help them), in viola¬ 
tion of international law, common sense, and 
human decency—all for not so much as a 
thank you. Tho American military govern¬ 
ment in its most recent bulletin, lists for dis¬ 
mantling no less than 82 nonmilitary plants. 

Will we bo told after this orgy of destruc¬ 
tion has been completed that our steel must 
be diverted from housing to Germany to 
hold the Reds in check? 

Once upon a time wc could call oiu: chil¬ 
dren to us and say, "Prudence shall one day 
have this of my possessions, and Jonathon 
that *' That was the time that the good 
clippers manncxl by Yankee traders sailed 
the seven seas—always a little heavier laden 
in-bound. Our new-stylo subsidized mer¬ 
chant marine deals only in cargoes out¬ 
bound. Since 1916 our vital resources, re¬ 
duced now to less than 25 years’ supply, were 
exchanged first, for war debts, and after 1020 
for German, Italian, Japanese, and Peruvian 
bonds. It was default of these bonds which 
helped along the banking panic of the 
thirties. Our enemies got our wheat, oil, and 
steel: we were done out of our labor, our de¬ 
posits, and our Investments; and a small 
group of New York international syndlcatcers 
profited twice, first on the solo of the goods, 
and next on the misrepresentation and sale 
of the bonds 

Public indignation was such that for a 
period we took nothing but gold Then, by 
cornering all the gold In the world and thus 
destieying any basis for exchange, we made 
fertile tho soil which sprouted the growths— 
Hitler and Mussolini Now, In our thlid 
stage of degeneration, we shrink even from 
taking paper 

How can anything but communism be ex¬ 
pected from mailtlmc nations dependent for 
centuries upon world trade for as much as 
40 peicent of their national income, when, 
neutral or belligerent alike, their ports were 
bottled up by Anglo-Saxon fleets for 11 out 
of tho past 33 years, and boycotted by our 
preferential tariffs all the rest of the time? 
It will take peace and two-way trade, not lUst 
a smattering of butter and eggs, to rid these 
people of the taint of commimism. 
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The only InMUftni eharity la to <nir 
nolghbors a market, not the amug hand-ofut 
of a meal. Until we take back the goods of 
others, the things they we best aide to give 
even now. In exobange for our goods, we are 
not only being unbustnesslike, we are not 
even being kind. Such an enlightened pol¬ 
icy of common sense, a c compa n ied by tax 
reform, would forever put to death the fear 
of Inflation and controls in this country. 

Only yesterday I read In the papwr that 
our lacport-Import Bank la lending Canada 
$ano,000,'000 because she Is short of dollars. 
Well. 80 are we taxpayers short of dollars. 
It Canada Is a subject of relief, we had better 
start the congressional investigation now. 

To domestic prioee already beyond the 
means of many we are urged to apply the 
presBore of new and bigger exports even to 
Canaria, as If war taxes were not idready pres¬ 
sure enough. Then to quiet the pangs of 
our own hunger, price controls are to oome 
gooeeHBta{g)lng and tootpaddlng bade—the 
thing free enterprise most fears and abhors, 
the thing Russia most hopes to aee. In a 
pRditlesB economy, all incentive to produc¬ 
tion crushed, we will then Indeed be com¬ 
rades—in poverty. 

The most slgnlflcant and worth-preserving 
street in the world today, perhaps, is the one 
made up of those few historic blocks between 
Trinity Ohmeh and the Bast River called 
Wall Street. There Is the last citadel of 
private enterprise. Wall Street, with its en¬ 
virons. is a large and honorable community 
that renders the Nation, in return for on 
inadequate reward, a sound, though sadly 
dlmlnlahlng. economic service. This hon¬ 
orable and diligent Wall Street, like the 
Nation, has suffered from the excesses of a 
few It was this few who brought down upon 
us the great panic, the Indlgnatlon-bom New 
Deal, the Securities Act, the Wagner Act, and 
other legislative restraints which more con¬ 
scientious businessmen impose voluntarily 
upon themselves. 

It was members and lawyers of the Morgan 
syndicates loaned to the War, Navy, and 
State Departments of all administrations, 
who have steered the ship of state Into the 
rocks and shoals of our flrst generation of 
foreign politics 

It was they who were responsible for the 
amazing inconsistencies in Republican strat¬ 
egy which have cost the party four, and per¬ 
haps five, elections, organising or ccmdonlng 
as they did on the one hand, depression, high 
tariffs, lend-lcasc, hot war. Marshall plan, 
high prices, and now cold war; but who on 
the other hand, doggedly opposed their in¬ 
evitable corollaries: the depression's unem¬ 
ployment relief, taxes, wage Increases, debt, 
and controls. 

Democrats can at least say that when they 
go out on a Jag, they are ready to reach lor 
the check. 

The small group I refer to traditionally 
turns coat on the Republican Party by Join¬ 
ing up with the Damocrats in legitimizing 
its foreign economic atrocities in the public 
mind by an Infusion of prominent but pli¬ 
able businessmen as accessories to the un¬ 
businesslike facts. Just as their Joint diplo¬ 
matic and military outrages—^Yalta, Hiro¬ 
shima, md Potsdam—were foisted upon a 
shocked public by a ringing round of pseudo- 
Republican “Yeas!" 

There is no more profit to the people in 
deab; to gag all opposition in foreign policy, 
than there is in noncompetitive agroementa 
in any other line of business. If error of the 
magnitude so monotonously made since 1914 
is the price of unity, give mo disunity. 

Until Colonel House gave the witches' 
cauldron an extra stir in 1914 by his med¬ 
dling, the four war-bom horsemen astride 
their nightmares, taxation, inflation, depres¬ 
sion, and communism, were virtually un¬ 
known in Europe. If they plagued us at all, 
they were light attacks, as of measieB, not the 
cancer that today eats at cm own vltalx. 


having already gutted Russia. Europe, and 
now England. 

If peace through war was really our ob¬ 
jective, we have already twice made and 
frittered away an inveetment big enough to 
finish the Job. The genitu of business, the 
sweat of labor, and the tragic sacrifice of 
youth, have twice laid the resources on the 
line. Twice, our policymakers have bungled 
their part of the Job. 

The capital attracts to its crisis-wdoomlng 
corridors a motley crew of poUtioal adven¬ 
turers. more numeroiu now even than in war¬ 
time. Deep though the love of the President 
for his country may be, his party loyalties to 
his bureau chiefs, mushroomed across the 
Potomac, require that they come first. Pol¬ 
icies thus become designed not to preserve 
the people but the policymakers. 

Does some new House or Hopkins now know 
that the war tempo is to rise to a still higher 
crescendo Just before the 1948 ballots are 
cast? Will we again be plunged into the 
stream and advised not to change horses? 

It is as unbusinesslike for tjs to permit 
reelection to place a premium upon crisis as 
it has been folly to allow the public treasury 
to be suborned. Even free enterprise is not 
potent enough to go on subsidizing its own 
subversion. Rcelection to the Presidency 
must be barred by law. His term of ofOce 
should be longer. There should be no second 
term 

That would be one step forward and this 
would be another 

Conclude now that the cure for the world 
ills Is not a world WPA, call it Wallace plan 
or Marshall plan, or what you will. 

Neither Republican endorsement nor a iml- 
form make the Wallace plan any more pala¬ 
table. 

It may be necessary to help our European 
friends with temporary and emergency aid. 
But If they have a farthing’s worth of goods 
to exchange for our foods and machinery— 
even a token—let us take It, establish the 
principle of payment in kind, and save our 
neighbor’s self-respect. Europeans are pray¬ 
ing not for a meeting of an international 
charity committee—^lod by an American po¬ 
litical social worker now able to practice on 
a world scale—but of a businesslike commit¬ 
tee of the highest integrity, and completely 
disassociated fiom either puUtics or the New 
York International banketeers, that would, by 
f reetog up raw materials and opening up the 
world’s markets, provide the means of mak¬ 
ing Europe a going business concern. Then, 
and tlien only, would we lay the red specter 
of communism. 

We certainly cannot do it by imitating 
them, by hamstringing incentive, hence pro¬ 
duction, by controls, or by increasing debt 
imd taxation which are already at the explo¬ 
sion point. 

As matters stand now we will be either 
hated or cheated by every capital of the 
world. Unless there is an Immediate return 
of sanity and Integrity, the most one croi 
see is one more chance, but, another war, 
one more depression, and then—? 

The vast margin of safety left to us by otir 
fathers has been squandered. Ck7in by coin 
it must be replaced, or the American eagle, 
like the American bison, may vanish In the 
gloom of some near November day. 


We Must Think Things Through 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF JUiPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday, December i, 1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Spealcer. 
thero has never been a time since the 


ineepUon of the Americmi Qovemmeot 
when there rested upon the body poUUe 
a greater responsUilllty than today. 
Surely it Is the time to. think serious^ 
and wisely. It could be disastrous to fol¬ 
low dangerous thinking processes. 

Recently the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has asked of the Congress complete 
authority to be the sole buyer of any 
agricultural crop which they deemed was 
In short supply. This is a very serious 
demand, and while it may have a politi¬ 
cal significance it is dangerous to the 
great Nation we have built. We can 
never submit to the principle of a gen¬ 
eral control over the lives of people by 
any department of government. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Fargo 
Ponim which touches in a most Intel¬ 
lectual manner on this important ques¬ 
tion, the title of which is Dangerous 
Thinking Still Crops Up; 

DANaZXOUS THIMKIMTa STXLX. CROPS CP 

In toe day-to-day life of America, criticism 
directed at the national administration in 
Washington is discounted to a large extent 
by the average citizen as Just politics. But 
here’s a little comment on the dangerous 
kind of thinking Indulged in by administra¬ 
tion higher-ups, which should be discounted 
by no one, especially North Dakotans. 

The Agriculture Department asked Con¬ 
gress the other day for authority to be the 
sole buyer of any agricultural crop which it 
deemed was In short supply to the extent that 
It might disrupt the national economy or 
upset the administration’s export program. 
Presumably, after the Government hod 
bought the entire crop, it would then parcel 
it out wherever it saw fit, and, also pre¬ 
sumably. at whatever price it saw fit because 
with complete control over on entire crop, 
the Government could establish a monopoly 
price. 

It, for Instance, could do as Argentina is 
now reputed to be doing. Argentina, you 
know. Is the sole buyer of wheat raised 
in that country; It Is paying the farmer 
$175 a bushel and Is known to be sell¬ 
ing it for $4 or $6 a bushel on the 
world market with the Government keeping 
all toe profit. 

If Congress should approve the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture request and if drought 
should wither toe 1948 wheat crop, as is ex¬ 
pected by some crop forecasters in some 
areas, then toe Government could declare 
itself the sole buyer of wheat. 

By toe scratch of some bureaucrat’s pen, 
the entire economy of the State of North Da¬ 
kota would be made dependent upon the 
whims and fantasies of toe superplonners in 
Washington. The North Dakota wheat 
farmer could sell to the Government at the 
Government's price, or perhaps go to Jail for 
dealing with the wheat black market which 
would be as certain to bob up as bootleggers 
imder prohibition. 

Talk about your collective farms in Russia 
and feeling sorry for those peasants because 
everything they raise belongs to the Govern¬ 
ment even before they feed their own lami-, 
lies. Things would be no different here if, 
this particular piece of the administration’s 
planning is enacted into law. 

We have no fear that Congress will grant 
this reqpiest, but by all that is holy in this j 
land of Amerloa, how can these Washington | 
planners ever dream of 8tnq)plng such fan- 
testio controls on our tennars and our whole 
economy? ^ 
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Food and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALOrORMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted to 
me, I include in my remarks a speech 
which I made in Modesto. Calif., on 
Armistice Day 1947 to a group interested 
in the study of international problems: 

Armistice Day has always had a sort of 
sacred meaning to many of us On that day 
some of us listened to the last g\m fired In 
the World War. We knew a new day had 
dawned Never again would the nations of 
the world be so foolish as ^o get into another 
war Around us was devastation and ruin. 
The sacred ground of the Argonne was a sort 
of informal cemetery, as there were hundreds 
of places where battlefield burials were mute 
testimony to the savage fighting What did 
these men die for? What did these men 
want, as a result of their sacrifice? I think 
I can truthfully say that what they most 
wanted was world peace. 

Little did any of us who had gone through 
the fury and fire believe that we would ever 
live through another war. The Air Forces, 
of which I was an inconspicuous part, laid 
the pattern that in 1943, 1944, and 1946 made 
that war In 1917-18 seem like a mere pop¬ 
gun war. It has been my experience to see 
the war devastation of every large city ex¬ 
cept Warsaw You cannot realize how ter¬ 
rible It Is unless you have seen it 

We are to some extent following the pat¬ 
tern we did after the First World War. In 
some respects it Is different Here is one 
difference Following the first war most of 
the belligerents were Internationally minded. 
They wanted the League of Nations to suc¬ 
ceed We wore nationalistic. We decided to 
return to normalcy, which was to mind our 
own business and keep out of foreign en¬ 
tanglements and foreign activities that 
might get us into commitments. It was a 
natural relapse from the terrible strain and 
suffering of war. We had licked the Kaiser 
and the German will to war had been 
crushed. Why should we be worried about 
Europe’s troubles or the conflict over Im¬ 
perial ambitions of European states in 
Africa and Asia, We would stay home, act 
as a friend to all and be neutral in the 
event of trouble 

It was the custom in the 1920’s and 1930’8 
to point out how terrible war was The in¬ 
ference was that the nations simply wo^ld 
not make war, because it was too terrible 
and too costly. That thesis had been ad¬ 
vanced in 1910 in a book entitled “The Groat 
Illusion ” The author, Norman Angell, a 
Stanford man, convinced me, as a college 
student, that war was so costly, so economi¬ 
cally unsound that no nation would even 
contemplate It, unless It wished to commit 
financial suicide The history of the last 35 
years shows how wrong this writer was If 
nations had common sense, and if they really 
acted like prudent and intelligent citizens do, 
his thesis would have been correct 

But nations do not act that way, at least 
the large ones. They act upon the proposi¬ 
tion that whatever they can take and hold 
that they are entitled to take. Might and 
power Is the basis for their action The cost 
In men and money is Immaterial providing 
the aggressive nation believes it can win. 
As incidents to what such a nation does, take 
ithe course pursued by Germany in the last 
war She rode roughshod over poor Poland, 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium. Why? Not because she has any 


special quarrel with them. But to accom¬ 
plish her mission, which was to crush and 
conquer England and France, she felt it was 
militarily necessary to take and hold these 
small countries as an assurance that she 
would win against her real enemy. 

There are well informed men who today 
feel that if another war should befall the 
earth it would result in financial, moral, and 
physical bankruptcy for all the belligerents. 
The reason is that the tremendous Increase 
in the destructive power of weapons has made 
is possible for the people of the world to 
practically commit murder and suicide The 
incrcese in the economic cost of war has 
made it financially impoesible to conduct a 
war of the future without resulting in finan¬ 
cial bankruptcy. Let us illustrate the point: 
The Spanish-Amerlcan War cost practically 
nothing, at least in debt. The World War 
cost about $25,000,000,000 and in the twenties 
we were worrying about the terrible national 
debt The war 25 years later cost over $270, 
000 ,000,000, over 10 times as much as the 
earlier one. 

With these vast changes In the cost of war, 
time and space have been compressed, so 
that now we have no cushion of time, space, 
climate, or geography. Remembering that 
the trouble spots of the earth are practically 
all north of the 30° N latitude an exami¬ 
nation of a globe will demonstrate the point. 
Another commonly known physical fact, not 
generally recognized, is that the world is 
round, especially to the airman We can 
make a trip from Denver to Moscow across 
the North Pole, that is about 1,800 miles 
shorter than the orthodox route across the 
coifklnent, then the Atlantic, and then over¬ 
land to Moscow Another practice in war 
that was developed in the last one is that 
nations do not go to the trouble of declar¬ 
ing war, they simply strike and strike to kill. 
Pearl Harbor was an amateur exhibition of 
what we may expect in the future To ac¬ 
centuate the awful possibilities of war in the 
future remember that planes are getting 
greater and greater fuel capacities and 
speeds Today we can leave California late 
at night and have breakfast in Hawaii, 10 
years from now the trip will be made in less 
than half that time 

This means that the old problem of our 
security, where we rely on armaments is out 
of date, ineffective, and futile from both the 
financial and military standpoint I’ve 
talked to most of the military and naval 
leaders of the United States, both military 
and civilian They all admit that the only 
real securtty system that will result in peace 
is one based on collective security—one 
based on the adjudication of disputes by 
law But they all say it may be impractical 
as of today and perhaps unattainable in the 
near future 

Thus the most Important problem of this 
generation is to work out a system of collec¬ 
tive security that will be effective, if not 100 
percent then as near that as possible and 
which can work up to that perfection. This 
cannot be done by wishing, or praying, or 
talking about the brutality and prohibitive 
cost of war 

I believe it can be accomplished or a sub¬ 
stantial start made by looking realistically 
at the world, as it is today and making plans 
and policies to meet the situation. Agree¬ 
ments—especially bilateral ones—are worth¬ 
less. unless there is the power to compel 
obedience or punishment for a violation of 
the agreement The Kellogg-Briand Pact was 
a noble statement of principles—but it had 
no method to compel compliance, was ig¬ 
nored by the nations who signed it (except 
us) and was really only a scrap of paper 

I believe at the present moment food is the 
most Important commodity in our struggle 
for world peace. At the present moment it 
Is not so much of a atrugle for permanent 
peace as for any kind of a peace. In order 
to Illustrate what I mean about the impor¬ 
tance of food, I will comment on a trip which 


I have recently made with some of my col¬ 
leagues on the Armed Services Committee. 
We made an extensive trip and visited Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Trieste, Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, 
France and England. 

With the world very small and still shrink¬ 
ing we must all realize that the problems of 
the world are the problems of America. We 
are economically the strongest and mili¬ 
tarily the most powerful nation In the world. 
Whether we want it or not we have emerged 
from the recent war as the world’s twentieth 
century colossus whose mission, I believe, 
is to lead the nations of the world Into an 
era of continuing peace. In 1945 I made a 
similar trip. This is mentioned as 1 want 
to briefly compare the situation as I found 
it in 1947 with my impressions of 1945. 
There are several very striking differences 
which give one a feeling of despair and hope¬ 
lessness In 1945 there seemed to be much 
more optimism in France and Belgium and 
Italy. In Germany all the people looked 
pleased and happy and they were physically 
well because they have been living off the 
fat of Europe for 4 years In 1947 things 
seemed to be more chaotic, confused, and 
uncertain than they were in 1946 Although 
we were out of the war for 2 Vi years, many 
situations looked very hopeless This was 
largely due to the fact that one of our allies 
has refused to cooperate in trying to develop 
a peace formula to be written into the treaty. 
Also, all the way from the Baltic to the 
Caspian Soa we foimd that, wherever the 
Ideology of the Soviets met the general po¬ 
litical ideology of the western European 
countries and our own, there was pressure 
and conflict The hottest spot that we 
found was Trieste. Here the Yugoslavs, who 
are only today an independent nation be¬ 
cause of the help that we gave them and the 
military success of our forces, are massing 
armies along the border of Trieste and Italy. 
Our soldiers are not permitted to enter the 
country Just as they are not permitted to 
enter any part of the Russian zone. To see 
this conflict with our allies is a tragedy that 
none of us will forgot. It is a repetition of 
the seething conflict that some of us saw in 
Korea in 1946 

To add to the discouraging picture. Europe 
has had two of the worst crop years within 
the history of any living person The result 
is that Just when they should have Increased 
production in order that they may take care 
of themselves, they are producing less than 
ever before Nature gave as great a wallop 
to our hopes of peace and stability as man 
did by the military conquest 

That is why I believe that, at least for 
the immediate present, food is the one key 
that may unlock the door to peace How 
much we should give or the mechanism of 
giving It I shall only discuss very briefly. 
I came away with the distinct impression 
that America had to and should do some¬ 
thing about this situation. In the first 
place I do not believe that our country would, 
from the humanitarian standpoint, turn its 
back on a starving people. You simply can’t 
walk away from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred million people and permit them 
to starve themselves into chaos and revolu¬ 
tion. Secondly, and more practical from the 
standpoint of enlightened selfishness, we 
should not do it. • 

Our first concern is for our allies and the 
liberated countries such as Austria Next 
wo must consider tho conquered country. 
Germany, the one that planted the seed and 
spread the ruin and death over Europe which 
is unmatched in the history of the world. 
The ruin which we wrought was merely the 
necessary ruin to conquer the world mur¬ 
derer that ran riot in Europe from September 
1939 to April 1946. However, In addition to 
feeding millions of displaced persons, which 
now has been reduced to about half a mil¬ 
lion, we have had to partly feed the con¬ 
quered Germans, 
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There are three tbltigs that will play an 
Important part In the atahlHaatlon of Eu¬ 
rope. They are food, fuel, and fertUlaer. 
Ther are Intertwined and Interdependent. 
As you know, the Oermana have been getting 
approximately 1,500 calories per day for sev¬ 
eral years. That Is too small an amount to 
sustain an adult end keep him In cmidltion 
to do a normal day’s work. The result has 
been that the production of Germany has 
fallen very badly. I am thinking primarily 
of coal, manufactured goods, and agricultural 
products. The unit production and the total 
production Is way down. Previous to the 
war the coal mines In Germany produced 
roughly 470,000 tons per day. At the present 
time the amount produced Is only 240,000 
torts per day, which will climb, we are told, 
to SOO.OOO tons and over within 6 months, 
and perhaps In a year It might attain 400,000 
tons. We found that, by raising the caloric 
content of the German diet for the miners, 
we had a rapid increase In production With¬ 
out going Into detail I believe I can say that 
the economic recovery of Europe depends to 
a very large extent upon the production of 
German coal. German coal goes to France 
and Italy for use In their steel and allied 
Industries. If the production of coal con¬ 
tinues upward and Italy and France obtain 
the pecessary amount. It will have a marked 
stimulus upon their manufacttirlng activities. 
This is also true In some of the smaller coun¬ 
tries of Europe and primarily for Germany. 
Her manufactured goods got her the money 
to buy the food she did not raise. Her manu¬ 
factures today are nil. 

The food situation in Italy and France also 
is very bad. This reflects Itself In low pro¬ 
duction In these countries. The whole effect 
has been to stagnate these countries 

I need not tell you that all this produces 
chaotic, pessimistic, and confusing condi¬ 
tions Therefore, If we can find a way to 
furnish food to these people I believe It 
will reflect Itself In a marked uptrend In 
the production. It Is obvious that, with all 
the uncertainty and pessimism as to the fu¬ 
ture, these countries are fertile fields for 
communism There are militant and active 
groups In Italy and France and some in 
Germany who are trying to spread that doc¬ 
trine They feed on distress, hunger, and 
misery, and the more these characteristics 
are Intensified the greater opportunity the 
Commimlsts have for gaining control. Just 
think of the situation In Rome as an Illus¬ 
tration of what Is going on Rome, the 
eternal city, is the capital of the Catholic 
world. The one great group that la fighting 
communism every day and everywhere is the 
Catholic Church. At the very moment we 
were In Rome the Communists were pound¬ 
ing on the gates of Rome and came within 
a halrsbreadth of capturing the government 
of that city. Since then we have seen how 
militant, vicious, and annoying these people 
are They Insulted the elected ofllclals of 
Rome and caiised riots intended to humili¬ 
ate and discredit them. Therefore, I say 
to you that for o\ir own selfiah Interest we 
must find a way, if possible, to alleviate the 
distressing food situation In Europe I say 
this because It is my firm conviction that 
the Soviets are determined to dominate every 
country In Europe if they can. If France 
shoiUd fall Into their lap, then undoubtedly 
Italy. Gkeece, and Turkey would soon be 
theirs and the Mediterranean would be a 
Soviet lake 

But I think we shoxild recognise that we 
cannot wean America so dry that ow own 
economy becomes seriously affected. We 
must try to handle this matter so as not to 
permanently Impair our own economy, which 
is now badly strained. We must find a way 
to do this or do It within such limits that 
we will retain our relative economic strength. 

Up to now we have shipped goods to Eu¬ 
rope to take care of the displaced persons, 
the Germans snd othsrs, on a caloric for¬ 
mula. In other words, we simply figure out 


how many calories an Individual must have 
and we buy the food tibtat will give ue the 
moat calories per dc^ar. However, this year 
corn has bean very short at home. The re¬ 
sult is that thsre are domestic desaanda 
for wheat, so the shbrtage of com has pro¬ 
duced a shortage in two main crops with 
the resultant increased prices for these two 
crops. Inflation Is a dangerous thing and 
Is running riot in Europe and China, snd we 
certainly hope it does not get out of control 
In America. 

I believe that we should not give Euro¬ 
pean countriea dcOlars. We should give 
them credit. If we give them dollars we 
should have some control over the manner 
in which they are spent In our country. 
It teems to me. to Illustrate with our Cali¬ 
fornia crops, that it would be futile to allow 
Europe to buy food products with a total 
disregard for otir situation. They might, as 
in the past, buy the very things that are 
scarce and thus accentuate the inflationary 
spiral that we must atop. If we give them 
credit we should have some agency han¬ 
dling this credit In this country. We should 
also have the right to make a check at our 
discretion to determine whether what 
France or Italy might request was some¬ 
thing that was scarce in our country. If 
they do attempt this, they should he told 
that they could not have any of that prod¬ 
uct or a limited amount and we should 
suggest that they take what articles of food 
there are in surplus. To illustrate—primes 
and citrus fruits are in surplus. We have 
provisions for supporting prices for various 
agricultural products. It certainly would 
be silly to permit those benefited by oi# 
generosity to take the things that are scarce 
and to let the United States Government 
take off the hands of our farmers surplus 
crops that could be used in feeding the peo¬ 
ple of Europe. What happened with pota¬ 
toes last year Is a good example. By send¬ 
ing them articles which are surplus we could 
help the starving people and at the same 
time keep firm the American market in 
those products. This would reduce the pay¬ 
ments the Government by law la required 
to make to support these sturplus commodi¬ 
ties 

Another Illustration Is that of pears and 
emperor grapes. Befesre the war some 28 
percent to 80 percent of the crops of cer¬ 
tain types of pears were exported In order 
to have a healthy market In emperor grapes 
and pears, fair to producer and consumer 
alike, a foreign market was essential and 
had been developed by the pear and em¬ 
peror growers. We might utlllae a part of 
our relief program to stimulate the foreign 
trade which we will require to keep our mar¬ 
kets firm and which we did require before 
the war These are merely Illustrations of 
what I mean by meshing our foreign-relief 
program with our own agricultural economy 
for the benefit of both the recipient of our 
aid and ourselves. 

Another thing which I think that we 
should emphasize and which very few for¬ 
eigners seem to understand Is to let It be 
known that the relief to them Is temporary 
and only given to help develop their produc¬ 
tion so that they can take care of themselves. 
Our resources are limited. We are not a 
modem Midas that has unlimited resources, 
as many foreigners believe. Perhaps a spe¬ 
cific date cannot be set for the termination of 
this help, due to the unpredictable condi¬ 
tions of weather, plague, etc. But we should 
make it known In no uncertain terms that 
there is a distinct limit to what we can give 
and we propose not to exceed It. 

Another matter that impressed itself on 
our minds as we talked to people in the 
countries we visited. Including Iran and 
Egypt la that the battle against the desper¬ 
ate economic plight of the future cannot be 
won by austerity, by merely tightening the 
belts of the people of these varioxu countries. 
We emphasized to the people In Italy, France. 


and England thle fact. We said to them. In 
effect, that we admire the stringent etepe 
you are endeavoring to take and have taken, 
but we think it le more important that you 
use your efforts and ingenuity to step pro¬ 
duction up. The only way to 8tq;> etarva- 
tion, inflation, and misery le by moreaslng 
production. You should put more stress on 
Increasing production than you do on sav¬ 
ing and reducing what peq>le get to eat and 
wear. 

For this reason, and, of course. In the time 
that I have I can only give you a sketchy 
view of the matter based on the observations 
and the conversations we had, you can see 
how Important the matter of food is. 

Also. I believe that If requests are made 
for machinery and other such goods we 
should endeavor to make them on a bankable 
basis. If the buying agency gats machinery 
to help production and makes profits, we 
should recover a part or all of the cost tor 
these. If the foreign government gets heavy 
machinery to rebuild public utilities, high¬ 
ways. and things of tftiat kind we should en¬ 
deavor, as far as practical, to obtain recovery 
for that kind of help. That can be done 
without making us look like a Shylock and 
to me If It Is administered with firmness and 
fairness could bring us more good will than 
being merely a Santa Claus 

We must not overlook the main purpose 
of our sacrifice. To me and to many of my 
colleagues it is quite obvious that if Europe 
should relapse into chaos and revolution the 
Russians would take over. Perhtqis they 
could not handle the situation but they 
would probably, by strict dictator methods, 
control It like Mussolini developed and con¬ 
trolled Italy. If they should happen to do 
this there Is little doubt in my mind that 
Russia might strike 

I shall Illustrate this by the testimony of 
two witnesses before our committee during 
the hearings on the universal military train¬ 
ing bill. Father Walsh of Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity, who la the head of the International 
department of that university, has devoted 
his life to teaching international problems 
and to the spread of religion. In advocating 
universal military training as one of the 
steps which he believed would help us build 
a world peace organization be made some 
very telling points. He has been a long and 
thorough student of coxumunlsm; has trav¬ 
eled widely, has met and knows men in al¬ 
most every country of the world. He stated 
to us In substance In response to questions 
by members of the committee; I wish to 
say as emphatically as I can that you need 
not have any doubt about Russia striking us 
provided she feels she could give us a dev¬ 
astating and fatal blow. If she thinks she 
can, she will strike. 

This brings me to a point that is tied 
tightly to the problem of furnishing food 
to distressed Europe. What card is the best 
one we can play to help accentuate the 
utility of our contribution in food and other 
products to Europe? In my mind it Is to 
retain and build up our mllitoiry strength. 
It la sad- to contemplate, but I think we all 
must realize that It Is true that the great 
nations of the world are still motivated by 
brutal force. They look at a potential com¬ 
petitor with these thoughts in mind: Does 
he have the will to fight? Does he have a 
large air force, a large navy, and a powerful 
army? Does he have a strong scientific re¬ 
search development program? Does he have 
the production line to accentuate the power 
of his military might? If he does have that 
strength, these nations will respect that 
force or that potential force. It is that road 
that we must travel, contradictory as it may 
seem, to enter the highway to world peace. 
If we maintain our patlenoe, continue to 
bargain, perhaps even accept Insults without 
losing our temper and polae, it is possible 
and even probable that those who are now 
obetruotlng the pathway to peace will change 
their tactics. They may finals agree among 
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themselves that they might better flzid a 
way to compromise for their own benefit. 
That is what I hope we can and will do. 
Another war, considering the development 
of devastating weapons to date and what Is 
being planned for the future might result 
in the suicide of the clvlllssed people of the 
world. It Is possible to do this, according to 
our scientists, by our development of these 
lethal weapons. We have heard these wit¬ 
nesses In our committees. 

Some of this Information Is known to the 
public and some of It which Is more powerful 
for the future devastation of any future 
enemy Is not known to the public. The 
overpowering problem of this day and the 
future is to find a way to turn these scien¬ 
tific developments to peaceful purposes. It 
Is to find the mechanism through Interna¬ 
tional organization and collaboration to make 
it Impossible for any country to use these 
lethal and destructive weapons In trying to 
adjudicate these disputes. I personally think 
It is possible to do this. I believe that In 
the broad program on which we are em¬ 
barked that we are on the road to accomplish 
that purpcse 

The matter of giving relief Is one of the 
steps that will put us In a position to start 
the accomplishment of that program Re¬ 
taining our military strength will be an¬ 
other stone in that edifice. If we can do 
this the next two or three decades could 
very v>ell be the most Important period In 
the history of the human race Failing, the 
decades could be the darkest page in human 
hlstorv 

As long as I remain in Congress I wish to 
wdrk towai'd that end. Without its accom¬ 
plishment there will be a peipetual cloud 
hanging over our national life and over the 
life and butlness of every institution in our 
countiy. We must rely on the collaboration 
of other countries to accomplish this We 
can and, in our position, must be the leader. 
But without the collaboration of others, so 
that we may have collective action thiough 
which the group will subdue any Interna¬ 
tional murderer who may arise, we will fall. 

This has not been a very optimistic dis¬ 
cussion My main purpose is to try to stimu¬ 
late your thinking and perhaps to get you to 
understand the broad outlines of the major 
problem which fares uc We can do the ex¬ 
pedient thing We can do the easy thing 
by washing our hands of the problems of 
the rest of the world by merely saying they 
do not concern us But if we do, as suie 
as the sun rises tomorrow, our children and 
their childien will face the disappointment 
and the tragedy in much larger and terrible 
piopoitloms than we faced tragedy and possi¬ 
ble destruction from 1041 to 1945. 


Where, Oh Where, U the SteegaU 
Amendmciit? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, DecuTnber 5,1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Spieaker, many prominent persons in 
Government, like Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman, Mr. Eccles, of the Federal 
Reserve, and even Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture Anderson, advocate a rejuve¬ 
nated OPA to be placed on the farm¬ 
ers of America. Some advocate a meat- 
price fixation, as if that was a cure-all. 

Do you suppose they need a ceiling on 
chicken prices in the Midwest, where 


chickens are selling at 50 to 60 percent 
of parity when the law clearly states 90 
percent of parity? Ninety percent of 
parity Is 24.8 cents per pound. The 
following are chicken prices in the 


Midwest: 

Poultry markets 

Dickinson, N Dak., Nov. 27, 1947: Cents 

Heavy hens_ 16 

Light hens- 10 

Heavy springers_ 18 

Light springers- 16 

Cocks_ 7 

Eggs- 45 

Wahpeton, N. Dak., Nov. 25, 1947 

Heavy hens, 4^2 pounds and up__ 19 

Light hens, under pounds_ 12 

Cocks_ 8 

Spring, 4‘^ pounds and over_ 19 

Springs, 2 V 2 to 4 pounds_ 17 

Leghorn springs_ 13 

Eggs- 30 

Huron, S Dak, Dec. 1. 1947: 

Heavy breed springs- 17 

Leghorn springs_ 14 

Heavy hens, 4^4 pounds_ 17 

Cocks_ 8 

Light and Leghorn hens_ 12 

Eggs, extra grade A, large_ 50 

No 1 eggs- 37 

No 2 eggs_ 26 

Aberdeen, 8 Dak , Nov. 17, 1947 

No 1 heavy hens, 4^^ pounds and 

up_-- 19 

No. 1 hens, under 4»/2 pounds- 13 

No 1 Leghorn hens- 13 

O’d roosters- 8 

Heavy breed springs_ 20 

Leghorns_ - 16 

Eggs, extras_ 46 

No. 1 eggs..—. 36 

No. 2 eggs_ 27 

Oelwsln, Iowa, Dec. 1, 1047. 

Leghorn hens_ 13 

Heavy hens- 18 

Leghorn cocks- 8 

Heavy cocks- 8 

Springs, over 6 pounds _ 18 

Springs, under 6 pounds- 13 

Leghorn springs- 13 

Eggs, hennery- 60 

No 1 eggs_ 34 

No 2 eggs- 29 

Muscatine, Iowa, Dec 1, 1947 

Heavy breed hens- 19 

Leghorn hens_ 15 

Heavy breed spiings- 23 

Lighorn springs- 16 

Cocks_ 12 

Eggs, grade A. laige- 60 

Eggs, grade B- 40 

Eggs, grade C_ 28 

Northfleld, Minn,, Nov. 13, 1947 

Light hens- 12 

Heavy hens- 19 

Light springs, under 4V^ pounds_ 20 

Heavy springs, over 4*^ pounds- 22 

Stags- 10 

Cocks_ 10 

Eggs, No 1_ 45 

Eggs, medium- 34 

Eggs, undergrades_ 28 

Wadena, Minn., Nov 13. 1947. 

No. 1 hens, 414 pounds and up_ 20 

No. 1 hens, under AYt pounds_ 13 

Roosters_ 8 

Springs, colored_ 21 

Leghorn springs- 14 

Eggs, grade A, large_ 43 

Eggs, grade A, medium- 35 


There is not one example in this list 
of markets where chic^ns, or eggs 
either, are bringing the legal lawful 
price. The present administration has 
the power, authority, and money to con¬ 
trol prices and the above is the respon- 
sibihty of this administration. 


Saks Prices of ConM n o di tio t ^or Relief 
Pmpofes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or CALirOBMlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, considerable discussion took 
place on the Senate floor last week re¬ 
garding the sales price at which com¬ 
modities acquired under the price-sup¬ 
port program by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will be sold for relief pur¬ 
poses. An amendment. Introduced by 
Senator Knowland, was passed by the 
Senate and reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any commodity heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpo¬ 
ration under any price-support program may 
be disposed of by the Corporation, for use 
in carrying out this or any other act pro¬ 
viding for asslstanee and reliel to foreign 
countries at such price as may be deter¬ 
mined by the Corporation, which price may 
be the equivalent of the domestic market 
price of a quantity of wheat having a caloric 
value equal to that of the quantity of the 
commodity so disposed of. 

The effect of this language on the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has been 
discussed with oflQcials of that Corpora¬ 
tion. This amendment could result in a 
tremendous drain on the financial re¬ 
sources of the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration. Unanimous consent is asked 
to insert a table showing the effect of 
this amendment on the sales price of 
various price-support commodities in the 
raw-material form as well as in the proc¬ 
essed form. Illustrating its effect, Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation paid $1.26 per 
pound for dried eggs purchased under 
Its price-support program, and could 
sell them for 32.5 cents per pound, con¬ 
sisting of 9 ’2 cents representing the 
wheat-equivalent basis of the raw eggs 
and 23 cents representing the processing 
costs. 

If the minimum prices authorized by 
the Knowland amendment were followed 
in the disposition of all price-support 
food inventories now in the hands of 
Commodity Credit Corporation, it would 
incur a loss of about $50,000,000. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation should 
not be expected to absorb costs of proc¬ 
essing raw foods into a form suitable for 
export. Even without absorbing these 
costs, however, the financial position of 
Commodity Credit Corpoiation will be 
seriously affected. 

Although the language of the Know- 
land amendment is authorizing only, 
and Commodity Credit Corporation is 
not directed to sell its commodities at 
a price which may be the equivalent of 
the domestic market price of a quantity 
of wheat having the same caloric value, 
it will be a temptation on the part of 
State Department, Department of Army, 
and others to bargain with Commodity 
Credit Corporation and defer its agree¬ 
ment to use such commodities until such 
time as Commodity Credit Corporation 
agrees to the lowest price authorized by 
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this amendment. It ^oukl be made 
clear that the Commodity Credit Corpo¬ 
ration is not expected to sell all its sur¬ 
plus commodities at this price, nor will 
it be expected to absorb any processing 
or other costs necessary to convert an 
item purchased imder its price-support 
program to a form suitable for use in 
one of the relief programs. 

It is believed that most Congressmen 
favor the main purpose of the Knowland 


amendment, namely, relieving some of 
the pressure on bread grains and in¬ 
creasing the utilisation of certain less 
scarce substitute foods. The point 
should be made, however, that the losses 
of Commodity Credit Corporation under 
this program will not be a true measure 
of the cost of price-support programs. 
Funds appropriated for farm programs 
should be distinguished from funds ap¬ 
propriated for foreign aid. The farmers 


should not be saddled with huge costs 
of programs where they are not respon¬ 
sible. The Gommoity Credit Corporation 
should be reimbursed for any losses In- 
cmred as a result of sdling commodities 
in line with the price equivalent to the 
domestic market price of a quantity of 
wheat having an equal caloric value or 
for any price less than it could obtain 
otherwise. 


Estimated quantities of selected commodities avaUahle for export through June 30, 1948, vMh cost comparisons hosed upon their calorie 

equivalents in wheat *■ 



QoBatlty available tor export 


rrom oom- 
tnmrlal 
Bouroos * 


Cost per ‘'ppooe^sed* 
pound 



At point «1 Aft-nroo. 
farm pro- 
dtictlon 
(cents) * 


Estimated 
price per 
pound 


Estimated net tales 
lots per pound based 
upon— 


Oolumus Columos 



Dried. Tons. M.CSn 

Fraien...do,..«. SO, 627 

Fruit juices, citrus 

Orange, concentrate, 66>pero(int soluble.. 1,000 gallons. 

Lemon, eoncenlrato, 40>poreent soluble.do. 

Grapefruit ooneentrate, Ofi-pereent eol 

uble.do.. 

Oraugo, smglc strength. 1,000 eases 34/2*8. 

Orai^fmlt, single strength.do.... 

Pried fruits 

Pnines.. Tons. 60,000 

Raisiiu.do.™.. 7% 301 

Apples....do... 

Feecbea....do...__ 

Figs, white.do. 

rotatoes, raw. white. Hnndradwel^t. 1.260,000 

Fweetpotatoes, raw... Buabels... 4 Ifil. 603 

Conn^ vegetables 

Beans, green and wax. 1,000 eases 34/2*8. 

Peas, green, standard quality... do.. 

Sweetpetatoea..do—. 

Jnlcp, tomato.do.. 

Onlans, debydtated... 1,000 pomids. 


> The total number of ealories oontatnod In quanttUea listed In oolumn 6 Is approximately 870,642 million, wUch would oost hi processed form an estimated $142,888,0(10 or an 
avenge cost of 16 43 cents per 1,000 oaloraw. Tne same number of calories would be contained in 8.884,000 1 ■ ‘ ‘ ’ . T' #!«-«■' ■ • • ■ ■ 

a hlcb If purt^aaod at an average price of $3 per bnsbol would be equal to 3.4 oents ptu 1,000 calories. In other « » . i : r ra ■« of :.ie a!>ova iw.r"io>U'.iM a Ui. i'oi..|irpk: ut 
the calorie equivalent for wheat Is 4J3 to 1. 

* Indudee COO stoeks on hand or under netotlafciea to purchase. 

* AddiUuiial quantities of oonuDOdIties whlw are estimated to ha available from regular oommaTelBl ootleta. _ 

* Estimated hum prtoe for a pound of "prooeoMd” product. Rntries are shown In this column and eoluaui 8 only for these eommodltlea with nspeot lo wfaioh COO now has 
atodu on iiaad. The |Nu>-poond<dlffeisnees between ootamns 6 and 7 represent costs of processing including paclcaging, storage, etc. 

* Actual peivpound cost to COO, Including transportation, packaging, storage, ate., for oommodltles elthw on band or under negotiatiou to pn r o ha se «e shown in eolunw 8, 

plus estimated oost of addittonal, availabie quantltiee shown in oohmm 4. ... 

* **Wbeat«qu1vaIent twris’*] Estimated sales price per pound based on the eaioria equivalent la wheat, amumlng a.$^per-bllsllel prlee for wheat and the calorie oontent based 

upon whole grain at 8()>|Mroeat-or<over extraetlon. , .... .. .. 

' Additional costs would bo InooTTed In drying the frozen egp for export. The frosen eggs are ourrentiy being oflered lor rale domestleaUy at not less than eoet The dried 
eggs are being ollered for export at a price of 05 cents per pound. 

* CCC stoeks as of Nov. 16,1847. _ 


N« Need To Give Up Siiipi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.HBIRY J.UTHAM 

07 KXW TOBK 

IN TBS HOUSE OP BSPBE8ENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5,1947 
Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, \mder 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
the foUowlt^ very meritorious editorial 
which appeared in the New York Sun on 
Monday, November 24, 1947: 

NO NZSD TO Give UP BHSPS 
In drawing up their lists of wants and 
bow these might be met, the European par- 
ttoipante in the Marshall plan eattmated 
that moving auppliea to Bnrope would im¬ 
pose a doUar drain of $1,314,000,000 In ehip- 
plng costa and suggested this might he offset 
by the transfer of surplus Aa aeri o a n ves¬ 
sels to foreign owners. The National Fed- 
erati(m of Ameiioan WhiroiBg promptly ques¬ 
tioned these figures and observes now that 
its position has been sustained by the re¬ 


port of the President's Committee on For¬ 
eign Aid—the Harriman report—which sairs 
the drain will be nearer $300,000,000. This Is 
only about 2 percent of the anticipated ag¬ 
gregate cost of the Marshall x>lan, and the 
Hommanr committee c o n c lud ed that the lim¬ 
ited financial swinge are not sufficient to 
jmtif 7 the drain on United 6tates resourcee 
for national defense which such tnussfers 
would Involve. 

In this connection the National Federation 
of American dipping idso notes that Eu¬ 
rope’s greatest maritime needs are not of 
the' type which eould be filled from Amer¬ 
ica's pool of war-buUt ships. What the Eu¬ 
ropean parttdpuits most need are smaller 
veasela tar cwmstaJ trade. In veaMls of the 
Liber^ and Victory types, those of 6to0 
grots tons and over, the European maritime 
nations now have l,4004100to0 tons more 
than they had in 1838. Furtheraaore, they 
pcssesB 75 percent of the world’s capacity 
for shipbuilding, which is now engaged in 
the oonstruetlon of cargo end pamenger 
stalpB at a tlme when Amerloan operaters do 
not fetf that toey can eted to hoUd elm- 
Uer passenger wsseeis for Amerloan^ opera¬ 
tion. The Harrlmen report oheerved that 
*'the United Btatee needs an active tnerebent 
marine for national defenae end we nrait not 
create condltione in which that merebant 


martne'Oannot eurvlve.'* To this, the federa¬ 
tion adds a poeteeiipt; "We need American 
ships to carry a substantial part of our own 
commerce, to maintain transportation facil¬ 
ities to important world areas, and as a 
leader among the United Netlone we must 
keep a reasonably strong position upon the 
seas." In the light of this It teems obvious 
that we should not be in any rush either 
to sell or give away what ships we still own. 

Prke and AUocalioB CoaMe WOl Defeat 
Graia ComervaliaB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

iiON.iAWBENCEiLSW1H 

or wisooNeiN. 

IN THE BOUSE OF BIPBESENTAITVIS 

Friday,. Deoember 1947 

Mr. fittCTH of Wiseonsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the pnMlc «enml!y does not 
appreelate the contribution that 48 being 
made by the feed industry nf this conn- 
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try during the present crisis In our econ¬ 
omy. The organization known as the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion has had under consideration for 
some time the problem of meeting de¬ 
mand and also the public’s reaction to 
scarcity of goods and high prices. It has 
gone on record in opposition of a return 
of price and allocation controls and is 
emphatic in stating that any return to 
that program will ultimately defeat 
United States grain conservation. This 
organization speaks with authority, and 
the administration and Members of this 
House should give heed to its counsel. 
Under leave to extend my remarks. I am 
including the arguments against a return 
to price and allocation controls sub¬ 
mitted by that group. In addition, Mr. 
Speaker. I am also extending my remarks 
to include Information on the function 
of the feed-manufacturing industry. I 
am certain this will be helpful informa¬ 
tion for all Members. 

Wht the Betusm op Pbzcx ako Auocation 

Controls Will Defeat Unxtid States Grain 

Conservation 

1. Wo recognize the amount ol grain and 
feed we export Is a problem of high politi¬ 
cal and military Importance on which Con¬ 
gress must make the final decision. How¬ 
ever, we do feel that, when a decision Is made 
to export a given volume of material, we 
should not expect to escape the consequences 
of such action in terms of Its effect on our 
domestic price structure. 

2 The feed Industry feels very strongly 
that the United States must go as far as 
possible In helping to relieve the desperately 
short food situation facing many countries 
In the world today. However, we are even 
stronger In our conviction that this country 
must take stock of its available grain sup¬ 
plies to see Just bow much can safely be 
moved out of this country without seriously 
disrupting our own economy. 

3. The American public must realize that 
the heavy exports of grain and feed will mean 
a smaller available supply of the protective 
foods, meat, milk, and eggs, in the second 
and third quarters of 1948, in comparison to 
the same period in 1947. 

4 Present price trends of the protective 
foods arc doing the Job that must be done 
In order to adjust the consumer demand for 
these products to the available feed supply. 
Rationing and price controls will hinder 
rather than aid this adjustment. 

5 Price control on feed and livestock is 
economically unsoimd, and might well be 
disastrous to this Nation. It was proven 
In the 9 months that we attempted to con¬ 
tinue price and allocation controls after 
VJ-day, that price control and usage or al¬ 
location controls merely cause maldistribu¬ 
tion of feed supplies. These controls did not 
save 1 pound of feed. 

6. During the period of price control and 
rationing after VJ-day it was definitely 
proven that these types of orders and regu¬ 
lations cannot be enforced in peacetime In 
this Nation. Any attempt to enforce such 
regulations will ultimately lead to complete 
regimentotlon, Including control of wages 
and salaries. 

CONCLUSION 

Restrictions which would limit the avail¬ 
able supply of balanced rations to the live¬ 
stock and poultry producers of this Nation 
woiild defeat the purposes of the grain-con¬ 
servation program by forcing the feeding of 
greater quantities of grain in inefficient ra¬ 
tions, as examples: 

United States Department of Agriculture 
reports show that on the average it required 
900 pounds of feed to produce 100 dozen eggs. 
Through efficient use of bedanced rations it 
requires only 600 pounds of feed to produce 


100 dozen eggs, or a saving of 800 pounds of 
feed per 100 dozen eggs, of which two-thirds 
is grain. Thus, a net saving through efficient 
feeding of 200 pounds of grain per 100 dozen 
eggs produced. 

In the production of pork in dry lots it re¬ 
quires 12 bushels of corn to produce 100 
pounds of pork. Six buehels of corn fed with 
50 pounds of properly balanced supplement 
will produce 100 pounds of pork. Thus, a net 
saving through efficient feeding of six bush¬ 
els of corn per 100 pounds of pork produced. 

November 6.1047. 

Information on the Function or the Feed- 
Manufacturing Industry 

The feed-manufacturing Industry is a 
service industry filling a very definite and 
important need in our national economy. It 
is estimated that there will bo produced in 
this Nation nineteen to twenty million tons 
ol bsrproducts feed this crop year The chief 
byproduct feeds aie mill feeds, corn gluten 
food and meal, cottonsced-oil meal, soybean- 
oil meal, brewers' grains, distillers' grain and 
solubles, packinghouse byproducts, dried 
milk and whey, fish meal and oil, etc. 

These byproducts aro obtained from the 
manufacture of products for human con¬ 
sumption. such as oils, starches, flour, alco¬ 
hol spirits, meat, fish, and dairy products. 
These bsrproduct feeds all have available cer¬ 
tain nutritional values and in order for the 
Nation to get the maximum omount of good 
out of all of these ingredients the feed in¬ 
dustry ascertains the value of the variabla 
nutritional elements In each byproduct and 
blends them together so that the maximum 
production ability ol the total supply of by¬ 
product feeds Is obtained. 

The economic function that the feed-man¬ 
ufacturing Industry pei forms la that of 
blending this vast volume of byproduct feeds 
together so that the livestock and poultry 
feeders of this Nation get the maximum 
amount of good out of the available by¬ 
product feeds when fed with basic feed 
grains—com. oats, barley, sorghiun grains. 
By doing this, feed manufacturers are extend¬ 
ing grain supplies. 

ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC AND OTATI8TICAL 
INFORMATION 

The level of prices Is determined by the 
amount of money people have to spend and 
the volume of goods that Is offered for sale. 
Since prewar, wo have tripled our money sup¬ 
ply. Factory wage earnings have Jumped 
from 63 cents per hour In 1939 to about $1.25 
per hour. Total wage and salary incomes 
have Jumped from $50,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$125,000,000,000 this year. Is it not reason¬ 
able then, to expect a general price level of 
two to two and one-half times the prewar 
normal if the volume of goods available for 
purchase Is about the same? 

To Illustrate the maldistribution which 
took place under usage control limitations 
placed upon the feed Industry on March 1, 
1946, the following information is submitted 
from four responsible feed manufacturing 
companies which represent general condi¬ 
tions in the deficit areas: 


Percentage of tonnage produced in the indi¬ 
cated months of 1946 as compared to 1945 
(usage limitations were in effect in 1946) 


Company j 

1 No. 1 j 

No 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Morob. 

April _ 


# 

... 

■■ r ! 
-4 

Mav...... 

04 

70 

C2 

67 

Junfl_ _ _ __ 

73 

68 

41 

44 




Average' 4 months. 

70 

84 

03 

05 


When feed supplies became available 
through normal channels after lifting of 
price and usage controls, the f(fllowing table 
shows the production of these same com¬ 


panies for the same months of 1947. as com¬ 
pared with 1946: 


Percentage of tonnage produced in the indi¬ 
cated months of 1947 as compared to 1946 


Company 

No.l 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

March. 

Per- 

cent 

124 

154 

187 

174 

Per¬ 

cent 

110 

118 

13U 

144 

Per¬ 

cent 

110 

128 

IW 

108 

Per¬ 

cent 

101 

128 

180 

134 

April....... 

May. 

Juno.... 

Average 4 months. 

160 

126 

141 

130 


The following example Illustrates that price 
and usage controls on the feed manufacturer 
do not save any grain or feed but merely 
cause maldistribution, with the result of 
higher cost to the livestock and poultry pro- 
ducciB In the deficit grain areas. Two firms 
in deficit grain areas have submitted evi¬ 
dence that they were forced to purchase a 
total of 14,000 tons of manufactured feeds of 
unknown quality to supplement their reduced 
production in order to take care of the live¬ 
stock and poultry producers who were de¬ 
pending on them for feed supplies. The 
average cost of those feeds of unknown qual¬ 
ity averaged $12 29 above the list price on 
their own feeds of known quality to feed the 
same type of livestock or poultry. 

Under a free-enterprlse system prices have 
effectively performed the function of balanc¬ 
ing the available supply with the demand. 
When the supply of feed has been short the 
resultant increase In prices has quickly forced 
the Inefficient, wasteful feeder out of busi¬ 
ness. As a result of this inefficient feeder 
being forced out of business, the feed sup¬ 
ply. through the operation of free prices, was 
made available to the efficient producer who 
could afford to pay the high prices and still 
make a profit. 

This Is what must happen if livestock and 
poultry production Is to be brought Into line 
with feed supply and the output of food per 
pound of feed maximized. 

The feed industry, through Its extensive 
service organizations, has already placed In 
opeiatlon special concrete programs designed 
to conserve grains. 

November 5,1947. 


National Legislativo and Adnunistratwe 
Law 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W.GWYNNE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATZVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an address delivered by me on 
September 24 before the administrative 
law section of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion at its annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Senator Pat McCarran, while chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, made the 
following statement: 

"The Administrative Procedure Act is z 
strongly marked, long-sought, and widely 
heralded advance In democratic government. 
It embarks upon a new field of legislation of 
broad application In the administrative area 
of government lying between the traditional 
legislative and fundamental judicial proc¬ 
esses, on the one hand, end authorized ex¬ 
ecutive functions, on the other. Although It 
Is brief. It Is a comprehensive charter of 
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prlntt» liberty and a solemn nndertaldng of 
official fairness. It is Intended as a guide to 
him who seelca fair play and equal rights 
under law, as well as to those Invested with 
executive authority. It upholds law and yet 
lightens the burden of those on whom the 
law may impinge. It enunciates and empha¬ 
sizes the tripartite form of our democracy 
and brings into relief the ever-essentlal dec- 
larotlon that this is a government of law 
rather than of men '* 

The adoption of this act crowned with suc¬ 
cess the efforts of many persons over a period 
of years. The American Bor Association is 
particularly entitled to great credit for the 
final result. The members of your commit¬ 
tee who worked so long and so faithfully 
deserve the gratitude of the American people. 

I desire at this time to present a few ob¬ 
servations concerning our future relations 
to this law. In that field, the Congress 
and the bar of the Nation have Important 
responsibilities. 

Many of us have long been concerned 
about the tremendous centralization of 
power in the Federal Government. There 
has been a great rise in the number and in 
the power of agencies exercising legislative 
and judicial authority Serious Inroads have 
been made in the rights of States and local 
communities. Private enterprise and Indi¬ 
vidual responsibility have suffered from In¬ 
creasing, and often unwarranted, govern¬ 
mental interference. 

In my opinion, the time has come for a 
reversal of this trend. Constitutionally 
created legislative and Judicial bodies must 
be restored to their rightful place. The at¬ 
tempt to regulate governmental agencies 
must not divert us from the duty of elimi¬ 
nating those not needed and restoring their 
functions to the source from whence they 
came 

The Administrative Procedure Act was. of 
course, not designed to attain that objec¬ 
tive. It shoifid, however, be a wholesome in¬ 
fluence in checking unnecessary growth and 
In preventing further usurpation of power. 
Bureaucracy will not flourish so dangerously 
when kept in check by a vigilant Congress 
and when required to operate in accordance 
with established principles of Justice and fair 
play. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized that 
many of these agencies cannot be eliminated. 
They came into existence to render services 
that purely legislative and Judicial bodies 
could not render. The development of com¬ 
merce in England created problems that the 
common-law courts of the day seemed un¬ 
able to handle. And so there grew up the 
law merchant—administered In separate in¬ 
formal tribunals Equity law had a some¬ 
what similar history. It is to the credit of 
the Judges and lawyers of that day that they 
were able to recognize the need of these 
new principles of Jurisprudence, and to even¬ 
tually bring them within the orbit of the 
common law, as then being administered. 
Thus the needs of a progressing civilization 
were met: the law was enriched; and the 
fundamental principles of due process re¬ 
tained and developed. 

In similar fashion, the economic develop¬ 
ment of America, the complexity of our re¬ 
lationships has brought us constantly new 
and difficult problems. The increasing im¬ 
portance of transportation Indicated a need 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Concentration of economic power resulted 
In the Federal Trade Commission. Difficul¬ 
ties between management and labor Intro¬ 
duced the National Labor Belations Board. 
A rising tide of social consoiousness created 
the Social Security Board. And so the ex¬ 
pansion of administrative government and 
the growth of administrative law has been 
a major phenomenon of our time. 

Just how much this expansion and growth 
will inure to the eventual welfare of our 
people has often been debated. Tbe size of 
our Fedena eefhMshment In the future will 


be a matter for Oongresa and the people to 
decide. Bixt whether there be many ^encles, 
or relatively few. we must see to it that all 
operate socordlng to the pattern laid down 
In the Administrative Procedures Act. That. 
I believe, Is the first responsibility of the 
bar of the coimtry 

Secondly, you and I must be ever vigilant 
in seeing that the act la administered In 
accordance with its true intent and spirit. 
In certain quarters, this law was not greeted 
with shouts of welcome. Some agencies ad¬ 
mitted that the proposed legislation was 
good for the other fellow. 

The act lays down requirements as to the 
Isauanoe, publication, and availability of 
information concerning administrative or¬ 
ganization, procedure, and policies. It estab¬ 
lishes methods for rule msking and gives 
the citizen some right of participation 
therein. It provides for hearings and adjudi¬ 
cation under conditions favorable to fair 
and Impartial treatment. It containe com¬ 
prehensive provisions for Judicial review. 
It requires nothing of the agency that it 
cannot give; it guarantees to the citizen 
nothing to which he is not entitled. Those 
who administer the law must keep that con¬ 
stantly in mind. In fact, much of the suc¬ 
cess of the law will depend upon its enforce¬ 
ment. So. adequate and competent personnel 
should be made available to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

Third, core must be taken that subsequent 
legislation shall not repeal or whittle down 
the provisions of the law. During the last 
session, one bill expressly exempting a certain 
agency from the act was rejected by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. A num¬ 
ber of other bills are pending which purport 
to operate in the field covered by the existing 
law These bills fall into the following cate¬ 
gories: 

1. Those which expressly amend the act 
by sections, etc, 

2. Those which do not speeiflcally amend 
the act but modify the procedures for a 
single agency and refer to the act, and 

3. Those which do not specifically refer to 
the act but which provide for methods of 
procedure, etc. and appear to be modlfloa- 
tions thereof 

All of these bills should be carefully scru¬ 
tinized before they are allowed to become law. 

The fourth suggestion is directed particu¬ 
larly to Members of Congress, and others in¬ 
terested In drafting legislation. The Admin¬ 
istrative Procedure Act necessarily modified 
certain laws existing on the date it became 
effective. But it does more than that. Its 
provisions are applicable not only to then 
existing agencies but to those which may be 
created in the future If that Is kept in 
mind, much work will be saved and better 
results secured 

For example, in future legislation there 
is no general necessity for express reference 
to the act. As pointed out. It automatically 
applies to agency operations within its terms. 
There will, however, be occasions when refer¬ 
ences may be made in order to make appli¬ 
cable provisions which, under the act Itself, 
would not be operative. Section 2 contains 
the necessary general definitions. So long as 
Judicial interpretation applies them accord¬ 
ing to their intent, there should he little 
occasion for either amendment or reference 
to them in the future. In any event, it will 
be helpful If the same terminology Is main¬ 
tained. Section S (a) sets out what rules 
shall be made or published and the conse¬ 
quence for failure to do so. In future draft¬ 
ing, it should not be necessary to refer to 
this section unless it Is desired that some¬ 
thing be published in the Federal Beglster 
not included in subsection 3 (a). Many 
other illustrations could he given. 

To state the matter briefly, those respon¬ 
sible for drafting future leg^lation should 
keep in mind the following general propo¬ 
sitions; 

1 . Since the act is genenlly applicable to 
agencies and sotlmis within its ternu^ there 


is no neoeeslty to make general or qpeciflo 
references to it except for special purposes. 
If that course is followed, it will greatly 
simplify legislative drafting because It will 
no longer be necessary to retrace the ground, 
if the application of the general provisions 
of the act is deemed adequate In a given 
situation. 

2. Care should be taken not to write pro¬ 
visions which duplicate, oonfllot with, or 
appear to mlnlmim existing provisions of 
the act which would otherwlae and in any 
event be applicable to the subject matter. 

Although the Administrative Procedure 
Act regulates procedure in Government agen¬ 
cies, it does not undertake to determine who 
shall practice there. This omlBsion was not, 
however, due to any feeling that such regula¬ 
tion was not needed. Every State prescribes 
who may practice before its tribunals. On 
the other hand. Congress, with few excep¬ 
tions, has left the practice before agencies 
largely to the control of the agency Itself. 

The American Bar Association, through Its 
committees, has made an extensive study 
of this subject and made certain recom¬ 
mendations. A bill embodying these sug¬ 
gestions, H. B. 2657, was introduced in the 
present Congress and is pending before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. The 
subject is also being considered by the Sen¬ 
ate Judiciary Committee. Hearing? have 
been held on H. B. 3667 and will be resumed 
when Congress reconvenes. It Is our inten¬ 
tion to afford ample opportunity for all in¬ 
terested parties to appear and explain their 
views concerning this Important matter. 
The enactment of a proper law on the gen¬ 
eral subject of practicing before Federal 
agencies will make much easier the adminis¬ 
tration of the law already passed concern¬ 
ing the procedure Itself. 

It Is very gratifying to note the conlinifing 
Interest of the bar in administrative pro¬ 
cedure and practice. It is an answer to the 
charge of the demagogue that our Consti¬ 
tution is out of date—that our form of gov¬ 
ernment Is not equal to the problems con¬ 
fronting It. It Is notice to discouraged peo¬ 
ple everywhere that in America we have con¬ 
fidence in those eternal principles of lib¬ 
erty and Justice, for which wo have fought 
and which have ever been enshrined In our 
hearts. 


World Monetary Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALT HORAN 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on a num¬ 
ber of occasions it has been pointed out 
both within this body and in the public 
press that whatever measures we take, 
aimed at the reconstruction of European 
nations, must inevitably fail unless the 
United States at the same time will take 
the lead in demanding world monetary 
reform. 

In my opinion this subject has no¬ 
where been as clearly discussed as in a 
recent book by Mr. Henry Hazlitt en¬ 
titled “Will Dollars Save the World?" 
which I recommend to any person who 
may be deluded by the theory that the 
mere sending of more credits to Europe 
will solve our present crisis. It to me 
encouraging that at least some European, 
countries are making the first hesitant 
attempts at currency reform and that we 
may yet flad a way to force an end to the 
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fiscal insanity which has been an under¬ 
lying cause of the failure of the world to 
get back on a sound financial basis. 

In further extending my remarks. I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald. Decem¬ 
ber 1. 1947, discussing the first move of 
the Italian Government in the proper 
direction. 

It is my intention in the near future to 
Oiler some specific suggestions as to how 
thj United States may take the leader¬ 
ship in demanding a revision of world 
fiscal policy which will make safe our 
Investments in the foreign countries to 
be aided under the so-called Marshall 
plan. 

The editorial follows; 

Italy Frkes Lira 

The lira is the Italian unit of money, as 
the dollar is the American and the pound 
the British. Its prev/ar value was about 6 
cents, or 20 to the dollar. 

Those good old days ended after Italy got 
Into the war. We wouldn’t know what, If 
anything, the lira was worth when the Ger¬ 
mans were running Italy with Mussolini as 
their Charlie McCarthy. 

Prom the liberation of the country by the 
Allies until 1946, the lira’s value was pegged 
at 100 to the dollar, or one-fifth of prev/ar. 

The Italian currency has been devalued 
three times in the last 2 years, finally skid¬ 
ding to a rate of 350 to the dollar 

That rate was ofQcial end legal—meaning 
the Italian Government insisted that this 
was what the lira was worth in terms of buy¬ 
ing power, whereas everybody. Including the 
Government, knew that such was not the 
case. Result. Black markets in Italian 
money, and a general financial dlscombobu- 
lation. 

Last ’Thursday, Premier Alcide de Gaspert’s 
administration decided that all this was go¬ 
ing to stop. It further cut the lira’s valu¬ 
ation to 689 47 to the dollar, which was 
slightly lower than what the money had been 
eel ling for on the black market. 

Furtlior, the lira is to be revalued every 
month, and these adjustments are to be 
based on what Importers will offer for the 
dollar on Italian stock exchanges at the time 
each revaluation Is made. 

’Thus, Italy becomes the first country 
which has been controlling its currency to 
cut that currency loose from controls and 
let It find Its true level in terms of what 
the money actually will buy. What It will 
buy is determined by such things as the 
country’s productivity and production, the 
state of Its foreign trade, and the confidence 
that its own people and others have In the 
country’s Government. 

Those things determine any currency’s 
buying power and Its strength on world ex¬ 
changes. Currency controls are maintained 
by countries which know dam well their 
money units are none too strong. 

COMTROLLINa KOKTET AND VSEEZINO TBASX 

The well-known economist and writer, 
Henry Hazlltt, says that these currency con¬ 
trols are to blame for most of the postv/ar 
world’s financial miseries, and that the hulk 
of those miseries would dry up and blow 
away if all these countries would do as Italy 
has just done 

Mr. Hazlltt’s thesis is worked out in detail 
In his new book. Will Dollars Save the World?, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York and Lon¬ 
don, 1947, D5 pages, $1 50. 

Hazlltt is for the dropping of all price con¬ 
trols in other countries, as well as of money 
controls—and he is against restoration of 
price ceilings In the United States. 

His reasoning is that such things are ar¬ 
tificial and arbitrary IntarferenoeB with the 
law of supply and demand; that they make 


black markets, dlacotirage people from pro¬ 
ducing In hope of reasonable profits, and 
generally paralyze both home and foreign 
trade. 

If they were all throvm overboard, he 
claims, the situation would right Itself in a 
hurry, there would be no more dollar famines 
In Eiut)pe, and virtually the whole Marshall 
plan would become unnecessary. 

’That may be somewhat on the overoptl- 
mlstic Bide. ’The fact remains that war- 
devastated Europe has very little os yet to 
export, while the United States production 
Is at record levels. Until Europe gets more 
of its factories going. It Is hard to see how 
trade In and out of Europe can be balanced. 

But In the Hazlltt theory’s favor there is 
this fact: Italy for many months now has 
been well known to bo just one big black 
market—^meaning Its people have gaily ig¬ 
nored the multitude of price controls, and 
have bought and cold their labor and their 
goods for what they were worth In reality. 
And Italy, for all the tumult kicked up by 
its Communists, has been staging a remark¬ 
able economic comeback 

We note, too, that General MacArthur, 
over in Japan, has been able to stabilize 
Japanese economy to such an extent that Jap 
chmaware Is creeping back into the United 
States market—good stuff, we’re told, and at 
virtually prewar prices. MccArthur. so far 
as we've ever heard, is no believer In price 
controls, restrictions on individual effort, and 
other great brain gadgets. 

It seoms just possihlo that Italy, In taking 
the plunge Into frce-mov'ng money, has 
given a strong boost to Its own economy, and 
may have started something which will 
eventually lead all of western Europe out of 
the economic swamps. Here’s hoping, any¬ 
way. 


The Late Hon. James J. Davit 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 

or PENNSTLVAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFRESENTATEVZS 

Friday, December 5 ,1947 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker. I join the other members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation In expressing 
the loss to our State and Nation In the 
passing of former United States Senator 
James J. Davis. 

Mr. Davis was truly representative of 
the American way of life. Prom a hum¬ 
ble beginning as a son of Welsh immi¬ 
grants poor in dollars, he rose to be Sec¬ 
retary of Labor and United ’States Sen¬ 
ator. Deprived of a regular education, 
he educated himself. Forced to go to 
work in the steel mills in his early teens, 
his will to succeed brought about a rapid 
climb to positions of honor and respon- 
slblUty. 

He was always proudest of his nick¬ 
name, “Puddler Jim,” for it symbolized 
his place as a working American. It was 
In keeping with such sentiments that he 
successfully served as Secretary of Labor 
under three Presidents. 

His leadership was recognized in many 
other ways. He was elected director 
general of the Loyal Order of Moose in 
1906 and held that position until his 
death. He was keenly interested in the 
unfortunate, and during the past several 
years devoted most of his time to raising 
an endowment of $10,000,000 for the 
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children’s home and school at Moose- 
heart, lU. 

I was privileged to make many trips 
with Mr. Davis through Pennsylvania, 
particularly in the Seventeenth Congres¬ 
sional District. It was on these visits 
with him to the grass roots of our State 
that I learned to appreciate the bond be¬ 
tween Mr. Davis and the average Ameri¬ 
can. 

When he spoke to the workingman and 
the farmer he talked their language. His 
concern lor the welfare of the average 
man was not based on synthetic humanl- 
tarlanism derived from the study of aca¬ 
demic theories, but was founded upon a 
first-hand knowledge of what it meant 
to work hard. No man in recent years 
has been a truer champion of the com¬ 
mon man than was James J. Davis. 

Throughout his career ho succeeded 
In drawing supporters about him from 
all walks of life, for innumerable fine 
causes. His personal magnetism, found¬ 
ed upon an imposing physical appearance 
and a simple, honest directness of man¬ 
ner. made him a man in whom people 
could have faith. 

It Is such men as James J. Davis who 
have been the builders of America. He 
has gone on, but the spirit he symbolized 
remains as a vital part of our great 
Nation. 


Congress* Power To Tax People for Aid 
to Europe Questioned 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUHE OF REFRBSENTA’nVZS 

Friday, December 5 ,1947 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Prof. 
Curtis P. Nettels, of Cornell University, 
in the Rochester Tlmes-Unlon of No¬ 
vember 4, 1947: 

CONGRESS’ POWER TO TAX PEOPLE FOR AID TO 
EUROPE QUESTIONED 

(By Curtla P. Nettels, professor of history, 
Cornell University) 

Upon what grounds may grants from, the 
Treasury of the United States to foreign 
countries be justified? 

May Congress lawfully make such grants 
for the sake of charity? Prom what clause 
In the Constitution does Congress derive auch 
power? ’The only clause which might re¬ 
motely justify auch grants Is section 8 of 
artlclo I: 

"The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States ’’ 

Clearly, this clause does not authorize char- 
1 ■ ‘ ■ 
i ■ , ' : ‘ • 

for dispensing charity abroad 

If Congress offers charity to one state, 
should it not be offered to all that may be In 
need? Will not favoritism antagonize all 
states thot are slighted and deemed unworthy 
of our official assistance* 

Is charity likely to gain us the good will 
even of the recipients, since they are likely 
to feel that they ought to receive more thrn 
Is given? When z Government undertakes 
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to dispenw chvrltf to foreign stetes, It will 
get only enmity and 111 will for its pains. 

May tbe propoead foreign aids be fuatlfied 
on tbe ground tbat they will **innTlde for 
the oommon dtfense and general welfare 
of the Tinited States"? 

Yet such foreign aids have Increased tbe 
cost of living In a most unfair manner. 
Gifts to foreign states have made certain 
articles-scarce and have Increased their price. 
Some of the producers of such ccarce articles 
have benefited, and many purchasers of 
them have been impoverishecL Unhappily, 
mllllona of Americans have been levied upon 
to pay« by Inflation, the cost of foreign aids. 
This is utterly indefensible. 

By and large, the poorest people In the 
country—the least able to pay—have been 
impoverished by the high pilce of goods 
caused by excessive exports. Other favored 
AmcrioanB have profited, through high prices, 
at the expense of their less fortunate fellow 
citizens. Wealthy foreign nationals have 
been exempted from using their hoarded 
wealth for the succor of their own nationals, 
while the poorest people In the United States 
have been forced to make the required sac¬ 
rifices. 

The President's call lor a special session 
has made clear the connection between 
foreign aids and Inflation Arc we to con¬ 
tinue to finance foreign aids by Infiation, and 
thereby to Imposs the burden upon the people 
who are least able to bear It? 

If Congress is to grant Immense funds to 
foreign states, effective action should be 
taken to see to It that the sacrifices required 
by such gifts are borne suitably by all Ameri¬ 
cans. This Is imperative, since Congrceslonal 
grants may bo Justified on’y on the ground 
that they are necessary to tbe security and 
welfare of the United States; and uniformity 
of sacrifice is the rule to be applied when 
the Nation’s security and welfare are at stake. 

How, then, may Congress assure that sac- 
rllices will be evenly distributed? Obviously, 
by adopting measures to prevent such foreign 
aids from adding to tbe cost of living, thereby 
enriching some Americans and Impoverish¬ 
ing many others. And how is this to be done, 
unles the country is to be subjected to a rigid 
set of economic controls? 

In order to avoid the Inflationary effect of 
foreign aids, are wo to impose upon our econ¬ 
omy a set of stifling curbs and restraints tbat 
may spell the end of free enterprise In 
America? 

The notion that the proposed foreign aids 
are essential to the security of tbe United 
States Is fantastic. The only presumed 
enemy that Is cited by the sponsors of such 
aids is Russia. It is proposed to offer Im- 
menss sums to France and Britain. But 
neither France nor Britain Is a long-term ally 
of the United States against Russia. On the 
contrary, both those states are the long-term 
allies of the Soviet Union. Both are bound 
by 20-year treaties not to enter into any alli¬ 
ance or to take part in any coalition against 
the Soviet Union. 

Both are bound not to give any effective 
assistance to the United States In the event 
of on Americon-Russian war. Such are the 
states for which the United States is asked 
to impoverish Itself, in the name of national 
security. 

The proposal that tbe United States should 
destroy Its basic Institutions In order to suc¬ 
cor the long-term allies of the Soviet Union 
Is rational only on the assumption that our 
institutions have failed But If they have 
failed, why are we called upon to give aid 
to others? How may our institutions pro¬ 
vide assistance to others If they are so de¬ 
fective that they need to be abandoned. In 
the name of foreign aids. 

Neither the President nor Congress Is au¬ 
thorized by the Constitution to dispense 
charity to foreign states. Fbrelgn aids may 
not inroperly be financed by Inflation, slnoe 
high prices hare impwMrMi those Amertoans 


who are least able to pay costs of foreign 
relief. It Is infamous when the poorer peo¬ 
ple in this country are levied upon for the 
benefit of foreign states, while tbe wealthy 
citizens of those states continue to hoard 
money that might be used for the relief of 
their distressed countrymen. 

And It will be equally infamous If foreign 
aids are used as a pretext for fastening upon 
the united States a set of eamoxnlc controls 
that will destroy the American system of 
production and business. 

hnnd tbe Werid WHb Siztp-tix BilHoh 
American DeHart 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 


try whose reverse lead-lease exceeded (by 
$24.3444X10) our lend-letse to It. These latest 
available figures obtained from Government 
agencies, are opproxtmate and by no means 
final or oomplats. 


San Frandsco To Gel Roogh Deal if 
Lobbyiit Plan b Carried Ont 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CAXAFOHMU 

IN TUlSi HOUSE OF REIPRESENTATIVEjS 

Friday, December 5,1947 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or wxBooirsnr 

IN THE ROUSE OF REFBESEZ^ATIVBB 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks. 
I am Including a table presented by the 
omce of the Coordinator of Information 
of the House of Representatives, which 
shows the distribution of American dol¬ 
lars around the world It is a very im¬ 
portant table to consider In view of the 
constant demands upon the Treasury of 
the United States for more and more 
dollars. 

The table is as follows: 

Around the world with $66,000.000,000—how 
United States dolla r s were spent 


Lend lease_$48, 601,365, 000 

Surplus property_ 4,686,071,860 

Direct loans_ 4,200,000,000 

Export-Import Bank loans.. 2,960,636,460 
UNRRA, United States 

shore- 2,279,102, 284 

War Department civilian 

supplies- 1, S65.046, 000 

Aid to Philippines_.... 695,000, 000 

Occupation lira credit_ 258,000,000 

International Bank loans.. 486,000,000 

Fixed war Installations_ 146,985, 603 

Fbrelgn Economic Admin¬ 
istration relief__ 140,000,000 

Alcan Highway_ 138,312,166 

RPC loans_ 30,000,000 

Air bases_ 22,000,000 

Cultural and technical proj¬ 
ects__ 3.963,000 

Inter-American Highway_ 3,317,700 

U. S. Commercial Co_ 2,085,064 

Offloe of Defense Supplies.. 460,944 

State Department credit.... 248,064 

Educational aid_ 106, 000 

Total_ 66,017,790, 335 

Reverse lend-lease: 

Great Britain__ 6,762,073,000 

Prance- 867,781,000 

Belgliun_ 182,942,000 

China___ 3.672,000 

Netherlands_ 2,368, 000 

U. S S. R- 2,213, 000 

Total_ 7.811,049,000 


Since the start of Wortd War n, the United 
States has given or lent the rest of the world 
the staggering sum of $66,017,790,335. Belief 
funds, goods, and other economic aid have 
been doled out In various ways which are 
Itomizod above, The largest single Item went 
to England, a $3.760,0004X)0 loan which Is 
almost used up, due to worsening economic 
conditions. On the other side of the ledger— 
In the form of reverse lend-lease—Is a grand 
total of $7,811,049,000, making a net outlay 
of $88;206,741,835. Belgium Is the only ooun- 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker. Miss Ruth Finney, a staS corre¬ 
spondent for the San Francisco News, 
has written a story that appeared in that 
paper tar November 29, 1947, in which 
she has pomted out the favorable situa¬ 
tion in which the city of San Francisco 
finds itself with respect to its congres¬ 
sional representation. Her article fol¬ 
lows: 

coMoaxas may givk sam paAMcisco xouch deal 

XF LOBBYISTS PLAN CABIUEO OUT 

(By Ruth Finney) 

Washington, November 26 —San Fran¬ 
cisco may be In for a rough ride In the com¬ 
ing session of Congress If the city’s new 
mayor goes through with his plan for send¬ 
ing a lobbyist back to Washington, and if 
tbe BUpervisors appropriate money to make 
this possible, the results may be anything 
except those anticipated. 

For Washington, practically as a unit, re¬ 
sents that sort of thing. 

In the legislative branch the resentment 
has two grounds In the first place, there 
are already some 900 registered lobbyists pull¬ 
ing at the coattails of the Oongressmen and 
trying by every means which human Inge¬ 
nuity can device, to Influence them. Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives have built up a 
resistance and are annoyed when more 
lobbyists are added to the list. 

In the second place, men who come here 
as lobbyists for any public body meet a 
special sort of resistance, for they are widely 
recognized in Congress as usurpers, men who 
are trying to undermine, take the place of. 
or openly oppose the duly elected Members 
of Congress. A Congressman from Houston 
or Philadelphia is Just as apt to resent a 
lobbyist from San Francisco as are the two 
gentlemen who represent the city. For he 
knows that it may be his turn to be under¬ 
cut tomorrow 

In general the special lobbyist from a city 
Is apt to meet a blank waU of resistance from 
other Congressmen imless he has the active 
support and cooperation of the men from his 
home town And If he has that he’s apt to 
be looked on os imnecessary, and pretty much 
of a nuisance. It can be laid down as a 
safe rule that no Member of Congress is 
going to push legtslatlon affecting a city 
unless the elected Congressmen from that 
city are for it. To do so would bo a viola¬ 
tion of the rules of the club—to say nothing 
of the rules of democratic government, which 
presume that sections of the country shall be 
represented In Washington by men and 
women elected by the people. 

In the Government departments the feel¬ 
ing against treading on the toes of elected 
representatives Is just as strong, for depart¬ 
ments are dependent on Congress for the 
funds with which they operate, and they 
know from bitter experience that to snub or 
offend an Individual who helps hold the purse 
strings may have sad oonsequenoes. 
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At tbtt preuut time. San. ITanclaoo la ex* 
oaptlonaHy wen situated so far as representa- 
iSkan Is ooncemed. Hepresentathre Rxchaw) 

WfeuiH. who has seniority enough to be a 
poww In the Repubile Oongress, Is ^alrmaa 
d one of the 18 powerful committees of the 
Rouse. As such, members of both parties 
defer to him and so do members of the ex¬ 
ecutive branch. He is better able to get any 
favors he may desire for Baa Frandsco at the 
present time than any Gonressmaa from 
Ban Francisco has been for the past 25 years. 

San Francisco’s other Ctongressman, Repre¬ 
sentative FKANcx R. RAvnmxs, is a member 
of the powerful Armed Services Gommlttee, 
which carries a little extra prestige, both on 
the HiU and in downtown Washing^. 

In addlticm, the city has Frank McKee of 
the Ban Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
here working industriously—but working 
With and through the Congressmen. 

Members of the Califomla delegation were 
at a loss to tmderstand a Robinson reference 
to instances In which Ban Francisco had been 
"outbid and outjockcyed" by other cities, and 
could not, offhand, recall any such instance. 
In addition, there was considerable alarm 
here, from all shades of political thought, 
about a reference to reopening the Batch 
Hetchy controversy. 

The Hatch Hetoby matter was given the 
quietus, with considerable dUBeulty, by Rep¬ 
resentative Wblcr, when it appeared likely, 
last year, that the Comptroller General and 
oongress would demand the city pay back 
some $60,000,000 It collected from the P G. 
A E. under an arrangement held illegal by 
the United States Supreme Court. Only 
Wk.ch'8 peteonal Influence has kept that 
matter from being pressed. If it is reopened 
San Francisco’s lobbyist may coat the city 
oonsiderably more than his annual salary. 
WXLcn chose to head the House public lands 
committee Instead of either of two others 
Ifl which he was senior, largely because of 
this issue, and he is probably the only man 
i^ve who can protect the city from having 
a ruinous claim brought against it. 


li It a CoBtpiracy? 


EXTENSION OF REIAARSaS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or wrsconsmr 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, this morning Commentator George E. 
Reedy, over radio station WOL, Wash¬ 
ington, made some pertinent comments 
regarding the American Federation of 
Labor and its decision to get into politics 
for the purpose of defeating Members of 
Congress who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
bill. I commend this radio talk to every 
Member of the House who voted for that 
bill because it may affect his future sta¬ 
tus as a Member of Congress. Mr. Reedy 
has rendered a real service in presenting 
his ideas on this subject: 

The American Federation of Labor has 
taken a long step away from the advice of 
Samuel Gompers, its olgar-maktng foimder. 
Hla attitude toward labor on election day 
waa summed up In the phraae: "Reward your 
fvtanda and punish your enemiee." 

Vot sevaral decades the AFL followed this 
advice to the letter. It refused to endorse 
any party and It engaged in no campaign 
activities. On election day It published lists 
Xem—App.-285 


qf public officials it didn’t like and let its 
lollowen make up their own minds. 

Furthermore, It resolutely refused to en¬ 
dorse any candidate for the Presidency of 
the united States. Only once in its entire 
history did it budge from this position. 
That was in 1924 when It went all out for the 
elder La Follette, running as an independent. 

Of course. Individual unions did not feel 
themselves bound so tightly. During the 
New-Deal era. Daniel Tobin, head of the 
teamsters, waa a strong supporter of the late 
President Roosevelt. *^6 same was true, for 
a limited period only, of John L. Lewis. 

The parent organization, however, would 
have nothing to do with such things, its 
Interest was centered In the individual Con¬ 
gressman and his voting record. If the AFL 
chieftains like It—^flne. If they didn't like 
It—they’d do something about It. 

Now, the period when the federation stayed 
aa far out of politics as it could seems about 
over. The top loaders ore working out a 
new organization, to be caUed Labor’s Edu¬ 
cational and Political League. It looks like 
miich more than a debating society 

Federation heads insist they are not aban¬ 
doning their traditional policy In the least. 
They claim that it la Just being expanded. 
But it Is obvious that much more that 
Is intended, and will be attained. 

Labor leaders are really disturbed about 
their relationship with the present Congress. 
The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act at the 
last session convinced them that they are In 
bad repute. They want to do something 
about it. 

The first objective, of course, is to defeat 
all Members of the House and Senate who 
voted for the law. Today that Is the major 
test applied by tmion organizations to politi¬ 
cians who are courting their favor 

If organization can carry out this end. the 
tmlons should be able to do it. Practically 
every major labor group now has some sort 
of p^tical arm. When it comes to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, those arms will all pull in the 
same direction. 

The CIO has its Political Action Commit¬ 
tee, and the Litematlonal Association of 
Machinists has set up a Nonpartisan Political 
League. John L. Lewis has another so-called 
nonpartisan league, and now the AFL has 
entered the picture. 

If these voi'lous associations accomplish 
nothing else, they should give the public its 
first real look at labor’s strength in the United 
States. For once, all the top unions have 
entered the political arena, and there is no 
doubt of where they stand 

Many Republicans haUed the 1940 elec¬ 
tions as proof that union men do not follow 
the politics of their leaders But in their 
heart of hearts they knew it was no real test. 
There were just too many things Involved in 
that election. 

This coming year will see the real thing. 
The unions will be organized all along the 
line, and their leaders will be fighting desper¬ 
ately They feel that this is the crucial battle 
In their struggle to maintain their strength 
and power. 


CoBfwiier Protectioii Againtt Fmdnlcflt 
Advertiting 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

or TXKznEssxz 

IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker^ under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 


desire to include an address by Hon. R. S. 
Freer, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, recently delivered before 
the American Marketing Association at 
New York, entitled "The Federal Trade 
Commission Views Questionable Adver¬ 
tising Copy." 

The address is as follows- 
. Thx pro Views OuxstionabiiX Adv e bt is i w o 
Copt 

Advertising long has been an engrossing 
subject to students of business and to writers 
of articles for law reviews, as well as to those 
paying for and engaging in its preparation 
and dissemination. One nineteenth-century 
pioneer proponent who testified to his "most 
complete faith" in it aa "the royal road to 
business’’ was P. T. Barnum. Later, in the 
first decade of the present century, was 
born today’s slogan, "It pays to advertise" 
Members of the advertising profession Itself 
from time to time have joined in decrying 
advffirtlslng's alleged excesses and shortcom¬ 
ings. Some "outside" critics of advertising 
have gone so far as to challenge the economic 
and social justifications for Its existence. 
Countercharges have been made to the eflect 
that such critics harbor cither an emotional 
grudge or an Intellectual spite against 
advertising. 

In making these remarks today. I shall just 
assume, without undertaking to prove such 
assumption, that advertising has lived so 
long in conjugal bliss with selling as to cast 
the burden of proof upon those who question 
cither the legitimacy or the permanency of 
their union. I shall also assume, without 
being put to proof, that the advertising fra¬ 
ternity Is constantly engaged in self-improve¬ 
ment as a result of constructive criticism 
from whatever source. It shall be my pur¬ 
pose to relate factually some of the high 
lights of the Conunleslon’s work as it relates 
to the elimination of false and misleading 
advertising and thus to develop my subject. 
The Federal Trade Commission Views Ques¬ 
tionable Advertising Copy. 

The lead sentence of the lead article re¬ 
cently published in a leading law journal 
reads as follows: 

"Advertising aopy generative of demand 
is a natural concomitant of the distributive 
process in a competitive economy, and there¬ 
in lies an Inducement to hyperbole that has 
had its eiTect on the life, health, and pocket- 
book of the credulous consumer " 

We see eye to eye on that and on the propo¬ 
sition. too. that false advertisements, that 
is, those containing outright falsity as to a 
material fact, are harmful both to consumers 
and to business. 

Agreed as we are on the intellectual level 
of forthright condemnation of outright 
falsity, differences of opinion sometimes 
arise on the level of practical application to 
border-line situations. Words and sen¬ 
tences. literally true, may be framed in a 
confusing setting capable of—if not art¬ 
fully designed to be—misleading. It is just 
our hard luck—^yours, the Commission’s, and 
the courts’—^that no maglo formula can re¬ 
solve the implications of such ambiguous 
advertising copy. There is just no guide to 
whether calculated insertion of a restrictive 
weasel word here and a contradicting and 
subtractive phrase there will prove sufficient 
In a given case to remedy the deceptive 
ambiguity. 

The Federal Trade Commlsoion Act broad¬ 
ly prohibits unfair methods of competition 
and unfair and deceptive acts and practices 
In interstate commeroe and directs the Com¬ 
mission to prevent their use Congress re¬ 
frained from attempting to catalogue the 
practices it deemed xmfair and deceptive, 
fearing that precise definition might result 
in evasion. The failure to enumerate and 
expressly define has been aiUclzed by some 
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on the ground that no guide is given to busi¬ 
nessmen as to what conduct Is rendered un¬ 
lawful. This much is conceded, the statu¬ 
tory test of unfairness is an elastic one un¬ 
der which it Is the Commission's duty to 
keep pace with nev/ promotional inventions. 

Court decisions and Commission opinions: 
Decisions of the courts in unfair competi¬ 
tion cases furnish some guidance as to dis- 
tlnguishlng unlawful and lawful advertising. 
Many of the Commission’s decisions as print¬ 
ed in some 39 volumes of Commission re¬ 
ports deal diiectly with the distinction. 
Some critics have said that Judges are too 
prone to offer vague generalities about hon¬ 
esty and fairness os substitutes for tangible 
guidance The courts, it must be conceded, 
sometimes do premise their decisions de¬ 
termining rights and duties of private liti¬ 
gants in unfair competition cases on the 
proposition that cash case is “a law unto 
Itself •’ Substantially the same criticism has 
been directed to Commission findings and 
orders. Without conceding the substantial¬ 
ity of the criticism against either, except in 
Isolated Instances, the Commission In recent 
years is giving greater attention to reasoned 
opinions as a sunplement to the general 
guidance afforded by its orders—particularly 
order of dlsnussal. 

The statutory language: Despite the 
brerdth of language, it is arguable with at 
least equal pcrsuaslvencEs that section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. as 
amended by the Whceler-Lsa AcL docs fur¬ 
nish a conciete guide in outlawing tmfalr 
or deceptive acts or practices Furthermore, 
section 15 provides concrete standards for 
the adverllBing of foods, druss, cosmetics, 
and therapeutic devices, as follows: 

“The term ‘false advertisements’ moans an 
advertisement • • • which is mislead¬ 

ing in a material respect: and in determin¬ 
ing whether any advertisement is mislead¬ 
ing, there shall be taken into account 
(among other things) not only representa¬ 
tions made or suggested by statement, word, 
design, device, sound, or any combination 
thereof, but also the extent to which the 
advertisement fails to reveal facts material 
in the light of such representations or ma¬ 
terial with respect to consequences which 
may result from the use of*tho commodity 
to which the ndvertlaement relates \mder 
the conditions prescribed in said advertise¬ 
ment, or under such conditions as are cus¬ 
tomary or usual.’* 

I submit that this language la both defi¬ 
nite and succinct and I feel the Commis¬ 
sion’s interpretation of It has been realistic, 

AS our highest Court expressed It, the pub¬ 
lic is entitled to get what it chooses even 
though such choice “bo dictated by caprice 
or by fashion or perhaps by Ignorance *' Of 
further relevancy on the question of whether 
the statutory proscriptions are obscure is 
the hard economic truth that when a seller 
publishes statements respecting a product’s 
composition, origin, efficacy, principle of op¬ 
eration. method of manufacture, or terms and 
conditions of his offer, ho is deep In the 
realm of material fact. The same holds true 
when he makes statements of like tenor to 
agents *in soliciting their services or to re¬ 
tailers in persuading them to put the product 
on their shelves. Obviously, these clalma 
pertain to matters peculiarly within the 
seller’s knowledge. The practicalities of the 
public interest require that he who purports 
to be informed respecting product efficacy 
and attributes must answer for the veracity 
of the claims he has asserted. 

Mr. Justice Holmes once wrote: 

•Tt Is not enough for the knight of ro¬ 
mance that his lady is a very nice girl. If 
you do not admit that she is the best that 
God ever made, or will make, you must 
fight.” 

Unquestionably, there Is a legal privilege 
attaching imdar ordluary conditions to use 


of honest expre ac ions of opinion when so 
characterised even though ultimately they 
prove erroneous. Some call this puffing. 
However. If the circumstances are such that 
they may mislead consumers or unfairly 
Injure a competitor, they fall of Justifica¬ 
tion. Admittedly, the Commission must give 
very careful study and close consideration 
to each of the relatively few cases falling In 
this realm when rendering decision. 

As I view it, the mandate of the statute as 
It applies to false advertising la plain and 
direct. It lacks, of course, a blueprint show¬ 
ing how to use deceptive, ambiguous, or mis¬ 
leading statements without apprehension 
that such use may lead to a request from the 
Commisalon for their discontinuance and the 
execution of an agreement to forego them in 
the future. 

Trade practice conference rules: Numerotas 
useful guides to advertisers are found In the 
trade practice rules promulgated under the 
Commission's trade practice conference pro¬ 
cedure This procedure was adopted 20 years 
a';o to enable all members of an industry vol- 
vintarlly to catalog and abandon unfair trade 
practices simultaneously. 

The rules promulgated after a trade prac¬ 
tice conference are divided into two groups. 
The group I rules paraphrase the law in terms 
applicable to conditions in a particular in¬ 
dustry, specifying as unfair those practices 
which fall within the scope of decisions deal¬ 
ing with the statutory Inhibitions The 
group n rules e xpress further and higher 
standards of ethical business conduct which 
arc proposed by the Industry and accepted by 
the Commission as desirable. Many are de¬ 
signed to develop a greater degree of useful 
Information for the consumer than that 
Which the law clearly requires. Concerns en¬ 
gaged in unfair practices in violation of the 
rules In the first group are subject to formal 
proceedings by the Commission. The effec¬ 
tiveness of rules in the second group usually 
depends upon voluntary compliance, but un¬ 
der certoln clrcuinstanccs their violation may 
lead to action 

The conferences have proved particularly 
uselul in preventing unfair representations 
by develophig an understanding of the mean¬ 
ing of trade terms and of the circumstances 
under which a seller has a duty to avoid 
deception by disclosing the facts concerning 
his product. 

Trade practice conference rules designed to 
aid the consumer may be illustrated by those 
promulgated for and accepted by the fur 
Industry. Group I rules require that the 
seller disclose the true name of furs which 
have been dyed to resemble otbor fur peltries, 
together with information os to whether the 
furs have been tipped, blended, or pointed, 
if such be the cose. They require disclosure 
also of the fact that a garment is made of 
pieces, tails, paws, or scraps rather than of 
full cklna. Such rules c’early Inform both 
consumer and dealer as to the meanings of 
terms which they use in their dealings with 
each other and by dispelling the former’s 
ignorance, lessen bis chance at self-decep¬ 
tion while at the same time freeing scrupu¬ 
lous dealers of an unfair competition baaed 
on consumer ignorance. 

Rules are in effect for more than 160 in¬ 
dustries, including among the more recent 
wood-eased pencils, razor and razor blades, 
water heaters, hearing aids, musical Instru¬ 
ments, household fabric dyes, masoziry water¬ 
proofing. vertical turbine pumps, watches, 
piston rings, and dolls and stuffed toys 

In leaving the topic of guides to adver¬ 
tisers, I call attention to the further fact 
that trade practice conferences are becom¬ 
ing increasi^ly useful instruments by whlclx 
the public and businessmen may Jointly 
reach an understanding as to the quantity 
and quality of xueful Infonnittioii needed in 
the market place. 


FACTUALLT XMfOaMATIVS AZVSKRBnra 

Like other consumers I keep looking for 
signs that the trend observed today in many 
Industries toward mors InTormatlve adver¬ 
tising is a general one. Advertising cannot 
be considered as a subatltuta lor honest mar¬ 
ket information. I imply no blanket con¬ 
demnation of advertlsementa or commercials 
solely because they stress the subjective or 
emotional values; but as the scope of these 
values Is enlarged In a particular advertiee- 
ment, the greater becomes the need for rele¬ 
vant truth aa a competent guide to use of 
the products. As packaging becomes more 
general, for example, consumers are less and 
less able to confirm their Impressions by pre¬ 
sale use of their senses of touch, taste, or 
sight. 

The popularity of some private bureaus, 
institutes, and consumer reports suggests 
some degree of public aonroval of proposals 
for an authoritative or official source of con¬ 
sumer Information. Advertising and ad¬ 
vertisers both should concern themselves 
with supplying such information. If they 
turn a deaf car who knows but that this 
polite consumer agitation may become a roar 
for establishment of governmental machin¬ 
ery bypassing the advertisers. 

Advertising and Selling, for December 1946, 
contains results of a study by Dr. Daniel 
Starch, New York business consultant and 
member of your association, of 5S3 advertise¬ 
ments from which he foimd that advertiso- 
ments above average in information had 
nearly twice the sales power of advortlce- 
ments below average In information, both 
being average In reader Interest, while ndver- 
tlsements above average In both respects had 
sales power three times as great as those 
below average on both counts. 

So much for the art of writing nondccep- 
tlve factually informative copy. I turn now 
to how the Commlseion surveys advertising 
and how it proceeds to aid in the voluntary 
correction of unfairness found to exist 
therein 

THZ COMMISSION'S SUSVET OT RADIO AND 

rzaroEicAL advebtisino 

The Commission feels keenly its statutory 
responsibility to eliminate false and decep¬ 
tive advertising Not all cf the questionable 
advertising considered by it cornea to its at¬ 
tention through complaints registered by a 
competitor or n. dissatisfied consumer The 
Commission's Division of Radio and Psrlodl- 
C8d Advertising maintains a continuous sur¬ 
vey of advertisements nppoarlng In magazines, 
newspapers, radio broadcasts, and mail-order 
catalogs This results In earlier investiga¬ 
tion of advertiaements questionable on their 
face, whether or not the commodity or claims 
had been previously the subject of Commis¬ 
sion action, as well as in answering the ques¬ 
tion whether advertisers as to whoso repre- 
Eontatione corrective action has been taken 
are living up to Commission orders to cease 
and desist therefrom or to their own volun¬ 
tary stipulations or agreements to discon¬ 
tinue or modify them. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30. last, 
there were procured for examination 1.7S3 
editions of represQntatlve newspapers of gen¬ 
eral circulation and 1,309 editions of maga¬ 
zines and farm and trade Journals. Included 
In the last were 236 issues of farm Journals, 
179 issues of trade and specialty publications, 
and 10 issues of domestic foreign-language 
publications. Eighteen thousand two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six advertisements were noted 
as containing representations that appeared 
to warrant inquiry as to their factual basis. 
The catalogs or circulars of 102 mail-order 
concerns were examined and 238 advertise¬ 
ments marked for further consideration as 
possibly misleading. Marked for further 
study were 9,673 of the 841,402 radio broad¬ 
cast continuities examined. 
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Bfuch credit Is due to Nation-wide network 
chains, regional network groups, transcrip¬ 
tion producers engaged in preparing comxner- 
cial radio recordings, radio stations and pub¬ 
lishers who cooperate with the Oomzniasion 
by furnishing the grist ground in its mill. 

In Instances where advertiaing agencies or 
radio-station personnel have prepared or par¬ 
ticipated in the preparation of advertise¬ 
ments questioned as being false or mislead¬ 
ing. the agency or station is included with 
the advertiser as a party to any resulting cor¬ 
rective action. To date the Commission has 
not Joined as parties agencies, radio stations, 
or publications which have done no more 
than serve as dissemination media. Perti¬ 
nent to this policy is the fact that section 12 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. as 
amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act makes it 
unlawful merely to disseminate, or cause to 
be disseminated, any false advertisement of 
a food, drug, curative device, or cosmetic. 
Under certain conditions specified in section 
14. such mere disseminators are exempt from 
criminal liability, but not from civil pro¬ 
ceedings. 

THS COMUnSSXON’S PEOCSDimSS rOB VOLUNTAaT 
COBKXCTION 

The Commission recently reexamined Its 
own procedures and the methods of han¬ 
dling its work, resulting In an expanded use 
of industry-wide investigations coupled with 
Increased emphasis upon correction by co¬ 
operative procedures as well as in a revision 
of the rules of practice in formal cases. One 
criticism of the traditional cose-by-case 
procedure, viz, investigation, complaint, 
hearing, and order, was that competitors of 
the party so proceeded against were left free 
to follow the identical Illegal practice until 
such time as the Commission issued orders 
to cease and desist against each separate 
offender in turn. Where appropriate, simul¬ 
taneous uniform coricctive measures on on 
industry-wide basis are now proposed rother 
than directing action solely against the con¬ 
cern to which the complaining finger first 
pointed I say where appropriate, because, 
application of such simultaneous uniform 
corrective action must appear not only to 
be warranted in the public interest, but also 
to be practicable of execution. 

Not only is the Commission expanding its 
work in establishing trade-practice confer¬ 
ence rules but also It Is giving greater em¬ 
phasis to the elimination of false and mis¬ 
leading adverticing and other unfair trade 
practices through voluntary stipulations to 
cease and desist. 

The time and money saved by use of the 
cooperative methods of handling false ad¬ 
vertising and other matters involving ex¬ 
cesses of competition, will be used to imple¬ 
ment a broader program of formal proceed¬ 
ings to prevent restraints on competition 
Itself and those tending to monopoly. I 
hope the results will Inspire further confi¬ 
dence on the part of the public In the Com¬ 
mission’s effectiveness in both fields. 


America’s Old Folks—^Tke Forgotten 
Ones 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or OBIOON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December S, 1947 
Mr. ANOBLL. Mr. Speaker, I pose the 
question, Should America's old folks be 
permitted to sidfer for the lack of the 
bare uecessitles of life? We are called 


here in special session to consider the 
proposal of sending $597,000,000 overseas 
to help the harassed peoples of Europe 
during the coming winter. The big 
heart of America may be depended upon 
to give such aid where needed within the 
limits of our ability to do so. America 
has never been found wanting when the 
cry of distress from Europe has reached 
her. 

However, is It not proper to urge that 
we also give immediate attention to the 
distress of the old people of our own 
country? Hundreds of thousands of 
elderly men and women of America, who 
made America what it is. and whose loy¬ 
alty and industry have placed our coun¬ 
try at the forefront of the nations of the 
world, are now In dire need of the bare 
necessities of life, food, clothing, shelter, 
and medicines. This one group of our 
citizenship has suffered more than any 
other during this period of high cost of 
food and other necessities of life, due to 
the fact that their income is restricted 
to such an extent that it was insufficient 
In ordinary times to provide them with 
the frugal necessities of life. Now, with 
the dollar shrinking to half its buying 
power, theii' distress is more pronounced 
than ever. 

The Congress has been dilatory and 
has failed to bring up for consideration 
any of the measures pending before it 
for the relief of those old folks- At the 
beginning of the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress I introduced H. R. 16 
which has for its purpose giving aid to 
the old people of America. It has never 
been brought up for consideration and 
therefore I filed petition No. 7 to dis¬ 
charge the committee and bring the bill 
on the floor for action. Over half the 
required number of our colleagues have 
signed the petition and I urge every 
Member of the House who is interested 
in the welfare of our own country and 
particularly in doing Justice to these 
elderly citizens of America, to sign this 
petition before we adjourn. No better 
Christmas present could be given to the 
old men and women of America than 
signing this petition and making clear 
to them that America docs care and that 
our Congress Is willing to consider legis¬ 
lation which will provide sufficient funds 
to permit them to live in decency and 
health during their declining years. 

I include as part of my remarks a dis¬ 
cussion of this important legislation by 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, who has done 
more to advance the cause of old-age 
security than any other livmg American. 
This discussion is a forthright and 
thought-provoking recital of the needs 
of this great segment of our population 
and the soundness of the program for 
their relief he proposes: 

ZXxnoB Shows How Pzan Can Bs a Cobspuctb 

Philosopht or Lzbx—^Analyzes Fundamen¬ 
tal Aiks or National Insxtbancx Pbogbam 
(Dr. Francis E. Townsend) 

With passage of the Pull Employment Act 
last year. President Truman appointed a 
board of economists to advise with him on 
needs of the American people. This board 
has 80 far made two reports. Although 
neither showed the vision or statesmanship 
the people have a right to expect from such a 
grotq> of high Presidential advisers, it may be 


that the economists are Just now getting 
their feet wet and will soon come forward 
with more important utterances. 

We feel that the eeonomlBit of vision will 
never ask, as a basis for his deliberations. 
"How little can the people live on?" but 
rather, '*How much can the Nation afford?’* 
Some years ago. Stuart Chase asked that 
question and came up with the answer: "A 
nation can afford whatever It can produce " 

Even before Congress acts on the Marshall 
plan for Europe and the little Marshall plans 
for Asia and Latin America, our United 
States has proved itself able to produce 
more than $200,000,000,000 worth of goods 
annually We say even before the Marshall 
plan because it is obvious that when other 
nations begin bidding, with American tax¬ 
payers’ money against citUsens of this coun¬ 
try lor already scarce goods here, Infiatlon 
will send the value of annual production 
up to three hundred blUlons or more each 
year 

DISTBlBim PTTBCHASXNa POWKH TO ALL CITZZXNS 

But we can see now that it Is possible for 
normal production, 2 years after the end of 
the war. to approximate two hundred billions* 
worth of goods each year. Buying power to 
the tune of two hundred billions each year 
must be distributed to citizens within our 
own shores if our Nation Is to consume this 
normal production and achieve economic 
stabilization at a high-productive level. 

It Is time we Americans quit selling our¬ 
selves short All of us, from humblest citizen 
to Presidential advisers, have too long suf¬ 
fered under a national feeling of inferiority. 
We have felt Inferior to many of the older 
nations of Europe in culture, inferior in vir¬ 
tually every direction except In production 
and salesmanship. 

We have felt like a robust youngster In a 
family of older and wiser nations It is time 
we overcame this national feeling and re¬ 
alized that we have proved ourselves in the 
years of our maturity, can now speak up and 
lead our brother nations to peace for the 
world and prosperity for the humblest. 

AMXBICA must BEALIZE HOW BIO IT KEALLT IS 

Let us begin to think big, talk big, act 
big—and before we know it we will wake up 
to the fact that we are big. 

Let us realize that what man can imagine, 
man can do; and then let us go on to imag¬ 
ining the lowest and humblest citizen with¬ 
in our shores enjoying products which could 
only be bought with an Income of $5,000 a 
year or more. 

I believe our Townsend plan embraces, 
within Its philosophy, virtually everything 
required to lay the groundwork for such 
American progress But I am willing to 
listen to the Ideas of any other citizens, in 
the Halls of Congiess or anywhere else, so 
long as they represent dynamic, constructive 
thinking toward a better world starting here 
at home. 

Spiritual peace and prosperity is some¬ 
thing which each individual must find for 
himself but I am of the opinion that spiritual 
values can grow and thrive best in an atmos¬ 
phere of material plenty; thus my insistence 
on the abolition of poverty and the exten¬ 
sion of democracy here at home. 

With this preface, it seems to me the 
Townsend plan can become a complete prac- 
ticol philosophy of life. 

TOWNSXND PLAN ALLOWS NO DISCBIMINATION 

The Townsend plan makes no discrimina¬ 
tion In its payments between Jews, gentiles, 
Negroes, and whites. It follows that we are 
committed to a program of promoting har¬ 
mony between races and creeds within our 
national shores, and actively fighting dis¬ 
crimination. 

The Townsend plan makes no differenti¬ 
ation between eitlxena In the North, South, 
Bast,orWe8t. In this respect It Is unlike our 
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Interstate commerce freight rates and 
poll taxes. 

The Townsend plan, unlike the present 
Social Security Act, does not treat women aa 
aecond'Class citizens, as mere legal append¬ 
ages of their husbands. We are committed 
to a program which would treat women 
equally in the economic as well as the polit¬ 
ical sphere, with equal pay for equal work. 

Since the Townsend plan, unlike the Social 
Security Act and unlike the present Federal 
tax laws, would be financed by a levy on the 
amount of business done by individuals and 
corporations—and would use revenue under 
this levy to increase buying power among 
consumers—It seems to me we are committed 
to fight any form of taxation which cute 
buying power at the source. 

This puts us In the camp of those against 
pay-roll and sales (or buyers') taxes. 

tirruc BUSINESS wmi. BENsrrr under plan 

Since the Townsend plan is a program 
which presumes to stabilize and improve the 
condition of ordinary neighborhood mer¬ 
chants with whom consumer buying power 
will primarily be spent, our phUosophy favors 
the Improvement and extension of little busi¬ 
ness. We are committed to an active fight 
against monopolies, trusts, and cartels which 
are organized principally to prevent neigh¬ 
borhood hueinessmen being able to compete 
on an equal basis in the American market. 

Since the Townsend plan, by compelling 
monthly circulation of at least 3 percent of 
the national gross income each 30 days, hin¬ 
ders the power of banks to Issue or withhold 
credit at will. It follows that we are com¬ 
mitted to fight for bringing control over 
credit and currency back to Congress as rep¬ 
resentative of the people. 

This means we oppose ownership of the 
Federal Reserve System by private bankers 
and actively campaign for purchase of Its 
capital stock by the United States Treasury to 
the end that the functions of the Federal 
Reserve banks may be administered by our 
Congress. 

Since the Townsend plan Is an economic 
path to a full-production economy imder our 
traditional free-market system, we oppose 
not merely the trusts and cartels so beloved 
by big business, but we oppose as well the 
feather-bedding practices and Import duties 
so favored by some segments of organized 
labor. 

In other words, we fight scarcity of goods 
available to the American people, no matter 
who is responsible for suoh scarcity; whether 
such scarcity bo maintained to bring about 
high prices or wages. 

FAVOR TECHNOLOGICAL CHANCES IN XNOUBTRT 

However, there Is one commodity we should 
like to see used In ever-lessening abundance; 
that is man labor. 

We want to see our scientists Invent ma¬ 
chines capable of performing virtually every 
job now performed by man in the sweat at 
his brow. 

We want to see youngsters continue to 
study under a free public educational system 
so long as they Individually show the desire 
and capacity to absorb learning. 

We stand for Immediate retirement, on ex¬ 
cellent pensions, of men and women at age 
60 instead of the 65-year age set by the Social 
Security Act. As quickly as more of the 
work of mankind can be done by machines, 
we want the retirement age reduced to 65 
and then to 60 so that American citizens can 
spend the twilight poriod of their lives in 
the dignity of Individual travel and personal 
occupation. 

Everyone knows that the Townsend plan 
proposes Immediate removal from the labor 
market of some 16.000.000 men and women 
nrho would be retired on splendid monthly 
mnuitles. That such retirement would re¬ 
sult In an immediate scarcity of labor and 
consequently a temporarily hl^er wage level. 


until teclin<fiogy had introduced machines to 
flu the gap, ws are well aware. 

flan WILL BEDUCE THE COST OF LXVZNO 

Despite the effects of our program In bring¬ 
ing about higher pension levele and higher 
wage levels for those who remain In the labor 
market, we believe It will reduce the cost of 
living for aU. This result will be brought 
about by the bralxui and creative ability of 
American industry, which, faced for the first 
time with a limitless market for all, it can 
produce, will install machinery vastly to In¬ 
crease Its output, and thus inevitably lower 
the unit cost of production. This lowered 
unit cost will be passed on to consumers. 

We were happy when Congress adopted, as 
high national policy, the goal of full em¬ 
ployment. We believe that goal should have 
been more clearly defined as Jobs at good 
wages for the young and middle-aged, but re¬ 
tirement on excellent annuities for the aged, 
the blind, the incapacitated, and mothers 
with dependent minor children. 

We believe the only road to lower prices 
and a higher standard of living for all citi¬ 
zens In our present Industrial economy lies 
in the fullest extension of mass production. 
But we believe that mass production con only 
be maintained and extended if our Govern¬ 
ment works toward the end of assuring regu¬ 
lar and immediate mass consumption. 

Wo say that it Is possible for our America 
to achieve these goals under our traditional 
free market, free enterprise system. 

But we call upon the American people, our 
Members of Congress, and the economic ad¬ 
visers to our President to mise their sights at 
once to focus on these goals. 

AMERICA CAN AFFORD WHAT XT CAN PRODUCE 

Someone once asked the question, "Is 
plenty too much for the American people?" 
The men and women of this Nation do not 
think so. And as long as It Is possible to 
Imagine an economic way of life under which 
every family can enjoy the equivalent In 
goods of tS.OOO per year Income, the Ameri¬ 
can people will not long remain satisfied 
without seeking such a way of life. 

It is a goal worth dreaming about, worth 
working for and worth fighting for, is It not? 
Let's cease thinking of ourselves os little fel¬ 
lows. Let's think of ourselves as what we 
are—one big fellow composed of 140,000,000 
Individual parts. Let’s think big, talk big. 
act big—and wake up to the realization that 
we are the biggest phenomenon in history, a 
self-governing people able to solve Its own 
problems without help from outsiders. 


What Europeans Think of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday, December 5,19i7 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
desire to include an article which ap¬ 
peared In the New York Times November 
30. 1947, by Raymond Daniell, entitled 
“What the Europeans Think of Us.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have recently heard 
numerous able speeches by Members of 
the House who have visited Europe dur¬ 
ing the recess of the Congress and who 
have reported on conditions as they 
found them existing in Europe. These 
speeches by our colleagues have been 
most Informing and illuminating. This 


article written by an American presently 
In Europe should provide another point 
of view regarding conditions in Europe 
as seen by a representative of the press. 
The article Is as follows: 

WHAT THE EUROPEANS THINK OF US—THEIR 

IDEAS ABOUT US ARE DISTORTED, BUT WE HAVE 

FUMBLED THE JOB OF SXPLAZNIMO OUR AIMS TO 

THEM 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

London. —^V7hUe Congress Is discussing aid 
to Europe It la important to try to see our¬ 
selves as Europeans see us. Therefore, as I 
have traveled through a dozen or more coun¬ 
tries In Europe In the last few months I have 
been making a survey of opinion about the 
United States. In brief, the picture Is this: 

First, there is universal agreement that the 
United States Is the richest and Just about 
the most powerful nation on earth. Sscond, 
opinion is divided on whether America is a 
nation of sentimental altruists or of sinister 
predatory Imperialists. Third, even our 
friends are afraid to put their trust com¬ 
pletely in us. for they say we are an emo¬ 
tional, mercurial people who have no con¬ 
sistent foreign policy but work by a series 
of ad hoc Improvisations. Fourth, Europe 
dislikes, as everyone does, being dependent 
upon someone else, and It tends to shift tliat 
dislike to the nation it is dependent on. 
Fifth, a good deal of thinking about America 
Is colored by fear of war, for, to many, Amer¬ 
ica Is the only force left in the world capable 
of challenging the Soviet Union, and they 
fear that Europe will be the battleground of 
a coming conflict. 

It must be remembered that the people of 
Europe arc going through a very difficult, 
nerve-wracking time. That explains, In part, 
why the picture they draw of us is not always 
a recc^nlzablc one In addition, we have 
ourselves to blame for some of the distorted 
notions Europeans hold about us; we have 
not done a very effective Job of explaining 
ourselves and our motives to Europe, and the 
Communists have taken advantage of that 
fact. Probably the best thing to do is not 
to let misunderstandings worry us too much 
but to leave matters to time to correct. A 
good many of the causes of envy and distrust 
would disappear If the Marshall plan helps 
Europe to restore Its economy and to achieve 
a degree of security which It has never had 
since the First World War. 

Such, In short, Is the idea of America one 
finds reflected In European opinion. Let's 
look at the details. 

Wherever you travel to Europe, you dis¬ 
cover that America's wealth has Its disad¬ 
vantages. No matter how much we do to 
help Europe, the feeling is that we could and 
should do more. A British friend remarked 
one day that he thought It shameful of a 
nation as rich as the United States not to 
share some of the good things of life, such 
as butter, eggs, meat.‘and grain with Its 
wartime allies. To him, the termination of 
lend-lease after the war was an act of nar¬ 
row selfishness, and there are many of his 
countrymen who feel the same way, even to 
the point of resenting the Idea of conditions 
being Imposed on postwar loans. 

An Italian, better informed and more pro- 
American than the average, told me recently 
in Venice that, even If the funds appropri¬ 
ated for European rehabilitation under the 
Marshall program were on the scale proposed 
by the Paris Conference, the cost to the 
Individual American would only amount to 
about ono good-sized beefsteak per year. He 
remained skeptical and unconvinced when I 
assured him that the cost to the taxpayers 
would be close to 6400 apioco, which would 
buy quite a large number of steaks and a 
reasonable amount of Chianti, even In Italy’s 
most expensive black-market restaxirants. 

A German burgomclster In the Ruhr de¬ 
clared that the United States must provide 
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more food before there could be any hope 
of Increaeed production for export. *nila in> 
cldentally le the theme of most Interviewe 
with German offlclala who have ceased to 
Mk and are now demanding on the theory 
that German rehabUltatlon is the key to 
the success of the Marshall plan. This 
burgomelster was quite truculent: 

'Tf you haven't got the wheat yourselves. 
Why dont you go and buy It from the Ar¬ 
gentine? Your country has plenty of money, 
hasn’t it?" Visible evidence of America’s 
material wealth is to be seen everywhere on 
^e Continent. There are the big sleek 
American cars and, in occupied coirntrles, 
there are the 01*8 with cartons of cigarettes, 
boxes of chocolate bars, soap, and even Jars 
of caviar to give away or trade for cameras 
and Jewelry. Bollywood films give a glam¬ 
orous picture of a glittering, opulent Ameri¬ 
can way of life, which stirs a nostalgic envy 
In European hearts and sometimes brings 
forth disparaging comments on our Jukebox, 
push-button eivllixatlon. 

Three years ago an American In any coun¬ 
try of western Europe was hailed as a lib¬ 
erator. Today he is more apt to find him¬ 
self defending his country from charges of 
dollar Imperialism, Jingoism, and warmon¬ 
gering. To a certain extent, though not en¬ 
tirely, this Is the result of Intensive Com¬ 
munist propaganda. 

The party line idso undertakes to prove 
that while the United States Is wealthy, its 
prosperity cannot continue long under free 
enterprise. Thus, In a world too cynical to 
believe In altruism, the Marshall plan is pre¬ 
sented as a self-serving device for postponing 
the Inevitable depression. The disfranchise¬ 
ment of Negroes in Southern States Is cited 
as evidence of American hypocrisy when it 
comes to human freedom, and figures from 
John Gunther’s Inside USA are used to 
show that, despite the great wealth of Amer¬ 
ica, millions of underprivlllged cltlaens are 
worse off than workers in states with planned 
economies 

Even Europeans untouched by Communist 
propaganda are fond of expatiating on the 
superiority of their culture and civilization 
to that of the New World They are appalled 
by the Ignorance of some of our visiting 
statesmen regarding historical and geograph¬ 
ical facts which they absorb almost with the 
air they breathe. And they think there Is 
something wrong with a country, the ma¬ 
jority of whose citizens seem to prefer swing 
music to Beethoven and Bach, don't know 
the difference between the uses of burgundy 
and port, but on the whole prefer whiskey 
with their meals. 

So far has the pendulum swung In 3 years 
that we are now being attacked in many 
countries for what is called Indiscriminate 
bombing of their cities There are gnun- 
bllngs about it In Normandy and Brittany 
and in Italy. In Czechoslovakia, while I was 
there, liawrence E. Stelnhardt, our Ambas¬ 
sador, made a formal protest to the Foreign 
Office regarding charges In a left-wing news¬ 
paper that the United States Air Force had 
wantonly bombed Industrial cities in Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia after all military neces¬ 
sity was ended, solely to cripple Czech Indus¬ 
try as a competitor In world markets. 

There con be no doubt but that raising the 
level of Industry for Germany has cost us 
friends In many of the countries which are 
her neighbors and were her victims. Feel¬ 
ing is very strong in France that, as a harrier 
to Russia, the United States is prepared to 
strengthen Germany rather than France, and 
against this Frenchmen tirelessly protest. 

On the other side of Germany, the Poles 
distrust Russia but fear Germany more. The 
t-twA la true of Oseohoslovakla. where tbers 
Is a common saying, "Anl Pnudea provlnclo, 
anl Ruskl gubernle." which means "Neither 
Prussian province nor Russian Oovem- 
ment." 


However, the Czechs are a Slavic people, 
and there are strong eultural ties between 
them and Russia. Jan Masaryk once said 
that he learned to read Pushkin before he 
learned to read Shakespeare, and as one 
Czech statesman, friendly to the West, put 
H to me, the Marshall plan, with its Implicit 
necessity for restoring German Industry to 
prewar levels, probably did more than the 
Comlnform can ever do. to drive his country 
Into the Russian orbit. 

Many of the fears, suspicions, and mis¬ 
conceptions that exist In Europe about 
America spring from the fact that we are 
new there. We are an unknown quantity. 
For many Europams It would be easier to 
accept the leadership of Britain, whose aims 
are better known, whose people and policies 
are less mercurial than ours. There is still 
a suspicion that our whole foreign policy 
may undergo a revolution one election day, 
1948, notwithstanding the efforts toward a 
bipartisan agreement Inaugurated by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and continued by President 
TVtunan. 

"I think that for most of us the United 
States is not a western nation at all,” a 
Belgian intellectual explained. *‘We cannot 
think of Americans as being part of our life 
here as the French and English have been 
for so long. To us the United States Is not 
of the east or the west, but a part of an¬ 
other world ” 

It must be left to time and contact among 
Individuals to correct some of the miscon¬ 
ceptions about us In the meantime It may 
be that closer contact with an older culture 
and civilization will remove some of the 
causes of Irritation which now disturb per¬ 
sonal relations and understanding For 
while we have much to contribute toward 
material progress. It would be folly to close 
our minds to the fact that we have not yet 
created the perfect state or the perfect so¬ 
ciety 

At this stage of history we cannot afford 
to be too sensitive We must make up our 
minds to be criticized, suspected of ulterior 
motives and to be faced with Ingratitude— 
even enmity We will make blunders and 
we will be attacked as mercenary schemers 
against freedom and liberty 

That has happened already in Greece 
Last spring when the Truman doctrine was 
promulgated, our only enemies in Greece 
were Communists and fellow-travelers. 
Since then we have brought about reforms 
there. We have been instrumental In broad¬ 
ening the Greek Government, weeding out 
superfluous civil servants and instituting 
new taxes designed to bring the budget into 
balance. In consequence we have made 
enemies among disgruntled former office¬ 
holders, politicians, and rich merchants 
whose purses have been Injured 

It would be a tragic blunder if. when 
we vote billions to help Europe to her feet 
again, we did not at least appropriate a few 
millions to tell the people of Europe what 
we ore doing, why we are doing it. what 
it Is costing Americans in labor and In dol¬ 
lars, and what kind of people we really are. 
They don't know now. 

We can tell our side of the case far more 
effectively than we have been doing. In 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, we are spend¬ 
ing $31,000 annually for the Uhlted States 
Information Service. The Czech Ministry 
of Information, which Is headed by one of 
the country's moat violent Communists, has 
the equivalent of $6,000,000 at Its disposal, 
and most of It is being used to sell Btusla’s 
cause. 

We are fighting what has been called a 
cold war with Russia. It Is a war of propa¬ 
ganda. of Ideas, of Ideology. The weapons 
are radio, press, motion picture. We have 
developed their use to a science in the 
United States, and wz tised them effectively 
during the war. It le time we brought them 
into play on our side again. 


Recommendations of National Foreign 
Trade Council Conventiott 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

or lUCHlOAN 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday» December 5, 1947 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to call the attention of the House to 
further observations of the National For¬ 
eign Trade Council convention in con¬ 
nection with present world economy and 
submit that organization’s recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Continuing the council’s views as I sub¬ 
mitted them yesterday, they follow: 

7. Participation In the continuing efforts 
to create an International trade organiza¬ 
tion designed to effectimte, over the longer 
term, the principles Inherent In the multi¬ 
lateral, nondiscrlmlnatory concept of inter¬ 
national trade, and aggressive prosecution 
meanwhile of the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments program as a means for securing every 
feasible reduction of the barriers to world 
trade and the removal of discriminations. 

Realization of the stated objectives of the 
projected international trade organization 
is essential to the development of the greatly 
expanded volume of world trade requisite to 
the attainment of the goals of maximum pro¬ 
duction and higher living standards. 

General adherence to the American con¬ 
cept of International trade cannot be forth¬ 
coming until those nations requiring eco¬ 
nomic assistance are convinced that their 
rehabilitation is reasonably well assured It 
is vital, nevertheless, to seek acceptance by 
other nations of the trading and investment 
principles to which we hold, and to secure, 
by International agreement, commitments 
looking toward their later implementation 
and fulfillment 

Every effort should be made to Improve 
and strengthen the charter of the projected 
international trade organization to the end 
of achieving this result Meanwhile, full 
advantage should be token of the opportu¬ 
nities afforded by the negotiation of recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements, by the conclusion of 
treaties of friendship and commerce, and by 
other means available, to seek an Immediate 
stimulation of economic recovery through 
the reduction of barriers to world trade 

8 Stimulation of the flow of Imports into 
the United States, to the ends of enriching 
our consumer economy, closing the gap be¬ 
tween exports and Imports, and vulidatlng a 
continuing high level of exports of both goods 
and capital 

Imports increase a nation’s wealth and sub¬ 
stance; exports provide a means for paying 
for these Imports, and for contributing t.o 
the development and enrichment of foreign 
lands 

The United States cannot derive optimum 
benefit from its foreign trade until produc¬ 
tivity abroad is Increased to the point where 
surpluses beyemd domestic needs become 
available for export, and until free exchange 
rates are established which will enable these 
surpluses to be sold competitively in the 
world market. Underproduction abroad Is 
at the bottom of the existing imbalance in 
America’s foreign trade* Our imports are 
drastically reduced In consequence of the 
unavaUablllty of foreign goods, and the needs 
of other countries for our exports are pro¬ 
portionately enhanced. Increased foreign 
production, with a resultant increase In 
America’s imports. Is the first requisite to a 
continuing high level of American foreign 
trade. 
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In the stimulation of Imports, due con¬ 
sideration must be given to the safeguarding 
of American Industries producing strategic 
materials or other products essential to the 
national defense, and to the avoidance of a 
too rapid displacement of any of our pro¬ 
ductive facilities. Emphasis should also be 
put upon the need for alleviating the drains 
to which our natural resotirces are being 
subjected, and upon the desirability, as clr- 
ciunstances may require, of stock-piling criti¬ 
cal or strategic materials 

The InabUity to obtain needed Imports 
from foreign lands has made It necessary 
for us to accept large quantities of gold In 
part settlement of our International trade 
balance. Acceptance of gold for this pur¬ 
pose can only be regarded as a temporary 
expedient looking toward the eventual ac- 
quieitlon of things the American people can 
consume and enjoy 

9. Development of a modus operandl be¬ 
tween our private-enterprise system of In¬ 
ternational trade and the trading systems 
of other countries, which will avoid com¬ 
promise of our own system and protect our 
traders against discrimination by reason of 
their private status 

The security and economic interests of 
the United States require a particularly close 
economic association among all free na¬ 
tions* it Is of great Importance, therefore, 
to preserve an effective basis for the recip¬ 
rocal flow of trade between these nations 
and ourselves. 

Any modus operandl established between 
our system and the differing economic sys¬ 
tems of these or other nations should pro¬ 
vide, among other things, that American 
traders have the opportunity to compete on 
equal terms, insofar as state trading enter- 
pilses are concerned, for participation in 
the buying and selling operations conducted 
by such enterprises Where such enterprises 
constitute a product monopoly In their own 
coimtry, efforts should be made by negotia¬ 
tion to limit the protection the monopoly 
affoids against Imported products, and to 
assure that exports are not promoted by sub¬ 
sidies or dumping. 

10 Acceptance and active promotion by 
the United States of closer economic ties 
among the nations of western Europe, In¬ 
cluding western Germany, without prejudice. 
In consequence, to the reciprocal application 
of imconditional most-fovored-natlon treat¬ 
ment 

Maximum utilization of the regional re¬ 
sources and facilities available in western 
Europe, and reduction In proportion of the 
need for outside aid, demand that existing 
European barriers to the Interchange of goods 
and services be eliminated or minimized 

The materials and labor out of which 
higher European living standards can be 
built are available on the ground In pre¬ 
ponderant measure Financial aid Is needed 
only for the acquisition, from the United 
States or elsewhere, of the critical materials 
and equipment the Eiuropean economy lacks, 
and for provision of the marginal subsistence 
required to enable production to be carried 
forward. Closer economic cooperation within 
western Europe, looking toward the estab¬ 
lishment of sectional or regional customs 
lulons. Is essential to realization of this 
economic potential, and to effective utiliza¬ 
tion of the American aid provided 

The heneflts granted under our trade 
agreements with other nations should be ex¬ 
tended to those western European countries 
entering Into arrangements designed to min¬ 
imize or eliminate the barriers to trade 
among themselves, provided the treatment 
accorded our trade under such arrangements 
Is no less favorable, on the whole, than the 
treatment heretofore accorded by the par¬ 
ticipating countries. 

It should not be overlooked, in our con¬ 
cern with the problems of western Europe, 


that Einy contribution made by eastern Eu¬ 
ropean nations to the rehabilitation of Eu¬ 
rope as a whole will give added Impetus to 
accomplishment of the purposes we have In 
view. 

11. Recognition of the Importance of co¬ 
operation with the peoples of the East, with¬ 
in the limitations imposed by our foreign 
policy and by the dictates of normal com¬ 
mercial prudence, in the develc^ment of 
their resources and trade; with a view of 
promoting their well-being and contributing 
to the building of a healthy world economy. 

More than half of the world’s population, 
and vast quantities of the world’s natural 
resources, are concentrated In southern and 
eastern Asia and the adjacent Islands. The 
progressive betterment of the standard of 
living of these peoples, and their contribu¬ 
tion to the stability and well-being of the 
world, depend upon the increased produc¬ 
tivity of this area and upon its doors being 
held open to the flow of multilateral trade. 

12. Preservation and strengthening of the 
ties of mutual interest, friendship, and good- 
nelghborllness which unite the American Re¬ 
publics 

These ties had their origin In a common 
love of Justice, peace, and freedom, they have 
been drawn closer through fellowship in the 
Pan-American Union, and reinforced and 
made fast by the Declaration of Chapultepec 
and the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

The nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Including Canada, are free from the physical 
devastation of war, the course before them 
is one not of painful recovery but of healthy 
growth—growth in the interest not only of 
the Western Hemisphere but of all the world. 

Realization of the economic benefits of 
hemispheric solidarity will come only when 
the nations of the Americas find the way at 
last to make full use of their human and 
material resources under a regional arrange¬ 
ment designed to facilitate, within the hemi¬ 
sphere, the interchange of goods and services 
and the free flow of capital and earnings 

The convention holds that the action 
called for in this program Is essential to the 
creation of an International environment In 
which free Institutions can take root and 
flourish It holds that the existence of such 
an environment is essential to world pros¬ 
perity and world peace, and to our very ex¬ 
istence os a free nation But It holds, too, 
that the goal is one which will elude us 
unless we and the other free peoples of the 
world stand united In working for Its at¬ 
tainment. 

America’s stake in the world economy Is 
manifest in the value we place upon the 
freedoms we enjoy, upon the libortles we 
cherish, and upon the opportunities we hope 
to preserve for ourselves and for posterity. 

KBCOMMXNDATIONS 

In support of the program for action set 
forth In this final declaration, and In fur¬ 
therance of the interests of American trad¬ 
ers and Investors In the whole broad field of 
their International endeavor, the convention 
puts forward the following recommendations, 
and calls upon the National Foreign Trade 
Council, as the authoritative voice of Ameri¬ 
can foreign trade, to seek their fulfillment: 

I 

Promotion of foreign trade: The conven¬ 
tion commends the Government of the 
United Btates for the consistent and con¬ 
structive efforts it Is making, both within the 
jframework of the United Nations and by the 
other means at its disposal, to seek the ex¬ 
pansion of America’s foreign commerce by 
reduction of the barriers that stand in Its 
way. 

The convention urges continuing and ag¬ 
gressive pursuit of this purpose, with partic¬ 
ular emphasis upon the need for a vastly In¬ 
creased flow of imports Into the United 
States. It recommends intensification, spe¬ 


cifically, of the efforts being made \mder the 
reclprooBl-trade-agreements program and 
through the medium of treaties of friendship 
and commerce, to achieve a broader and more 
vigorous interchange of goods and services 
among nations, thereby enabling the reali¬ 
zation, on an international scale, of the mu¬ 
tual benefits Inherent in the concept of ah 
trade. 

The convention commends the Govern¬ 
ment lor the wisdom it has displayed not 
only in attacking the barriers that stand in 
the way of world trade, but also, and even 
more Importantly, in seeking to remedy the 
underlying conditions—Insufficient produc¬ 
tion and monetary instability—which restrict 
world trade at Its source. 

n 

Encouragement of private Investment 
abroad The convention looks upon the cn- 
coiuragement of American private Invest¬ 
ment in productive enterprise abroad, sup¬ 
ported by the necessary management and 
techniques, as an essential element in any 
effective program for action designed to stim¬ 
ulate production and trade throughout the 
world, 

The Investment of private funds abroad, 
like the promotion of international trade, 
finds Its only Justification in the concept of 
mutual benefit. The benefit derived by re¬ 
cipient nations, as well as by investors, will 
depend upon the economic soundness of the 
investment Itself and upon its continuing 
productivity. The Convention recommends, 
therefore, that particular encouragement be 
given to private Investment in Industries 
which are based upon and which will support 
the basic economies of the recipient na¬ 
tions—upon industries with the Inherent 
strength to survive without subsidies, sub¬ 
stantial tariff barriers, or other artificial pro¬ 
tective devices The Convention also recom¬ 
mends to recipient nations that they facili¬ 
tate the continuing productivity of these In¬ 
vestments by fair treatment, avoidance of 
discriminatory practices, and recognition of 
the right of the Investor to earn and receive 
a reasonable return In the currency in which 
the Investment was originally made 
jn 

International trade organization: The con¬ 
vention welcomes the prospect of participa¬ 
tion by the United States In an interna¬ 
tional trade organization within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations, and commends 
the Government for the efforts It Is making 
to achieve this end. It approves the stated 
objectives and the general structure of the 
organization, as outlined in the proposed 
charter developed at Geneva; and cites the 
urgent need of finding a common formula 
for the conduct of International trade along 
multilateral, nondiscrlminatory lines 

The convention recommends that the 
Geneva draft of the charter be used as the 
basis for the negotiations to be conducted at 
Havana in November, but urges that atten¬ 
tion be given by the American delegation 
to the correction of those provisions which 
do violence to the American concept of 
international trade and Investment relations. 
IV 

International investment code: The need 
for encouragement and protection of Amer¬ 
ican private Investment in other lands was 
recognized by the thirty-third convention, 
which called for the development of an in¬ 
ternational code of fair practices and busi¬ 
ness ethics under the aegis of the proposed 
International trade organization. This thir¬ 
ty-fourth convention is gratified to note that 
the encouragement of the international 
flow of Investment capital is now listed as 
one of the objectives of the organization, 
and that the charter drafted at Geneva calli 
for the elaboration and adoption of a state¬ 
ment of principles as to the conduct, prac¬ 
tices. and treatment of foreign Investment. 
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The conTentlon 1 b also gratlfled to note that 
the Subcommittee on Xoonomlo Devtlop- 
ment of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Oounoll has been inatructed 1^ the 
CouncU to consider the advlflablllty of draw¬ 
ing up an International ln?estment code. 

The convention endorses the excellent 
statement of the principle of nondiscrimi¬ 
nation in the treatment of foreign invest¬ 
ment which appears in chapter XU of the 
Geneva draft of the proposed charter, but Is 
deeply disturbed by the exceptions listed 
therein permitting the perpetuation of dis¬ 
criminatory practices In effect at the time 
charter is signed, and giving encouragement 
to enforced nationalization of private for¬ 
eign investments. The convention urges 
that final decision as to whether or not local 
capital should participate in American en¬ 
terprises abroad be determined solely on the 
merits of the case as the owners of the enter¬ 
prise may appraise them; and it calls again 
for Insistence that governments which na- 
tionallw the properties of foreign investors 
provide full and prompt compensation In a 
form satisfactory to the owners. 

V 

Imports: The convention calls for a great¬ 
ly Increased importation of goods and serv¬ 
ices into the United States to fortify and 
enrich our domestic economy, and to vali¬ 
date the loans and credits extended to for¬ 
eign nations. 

The convention asserts its belief that im¬ 
ports into the United States, hoth of raw 
materials and of the goods available for the 
use and enjoyment of the American con¬ 
sumer, can be greatly increased without det¬ 
riment to the interests of efficient industrial 
or agricultural producers, and with a re¬ 
sultant net increase in employment in the 
fields of both production and distribution 

The convention renews the recommenda¬ 
tions made last year that scarce metals, min¬ 
erals, and other materials essential to the 
national defense or required to maintain a 
high level of productivity in the domestic 
economy, be conserved by increased reliance 
upon Importation. The convention urges, 
particularly, that the stock-piling program 
provided for under the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946 be expand¬ 
ed, and that Congress appropriate adequate 
firnds for this purpose. It is recommended, 
however, that the act be amended to elimi¬ 
nate its “Buy American" restrictions. 

VI 

Exports* The convention recognizes the 
part that exports play In contributing to the 
high volume of production essential to the 
welfare of our domestic economy and in pro¬ 
viding the means of payment for the imports 
the American people require. But the con¬ 
vention flatly rejects the proposition that 
Government loans and credits should be ex¬ 
tended abroad for the sole purpose of main¬ 
taining a high volume of exports to stimulate 
domeBtlo production and employment Un- 
lees exports are compensated by imports and 
service transactions, or unless they serve, be¬ 
yond this, a useful purpose in support of the 
aims of our foreign policy, they constitute 
an imwarranted drain on our own patrimony 
and substance. The convention holds that 
if goods are to be produced and given away 
with a view merely to supporting production 
and employment in the United States, it 
would be better that they be given to those 
of our own citizens who are in need. 

The convention urges that no opportunity 
be lost to impress these realities upon any 
foreign governments or peoples who may be 
deluded into thinking that American finan¬ 
cial assistance will Inevitably be forthcoming, 
and who may be lulled. In consequence, into 
a complacent failure to undertake the bard 
work and the essential economic reforms 
upon which their salvatton actually depends. 


vn 

Foreign-trade controls: The convention 
recognizes that the maintenance of certain 
export controls may be essential to fulfill¬ 
ment of the purposes of the foreign policy of 
the United States in consequence of the 
need for determining the direction and flow 
of goods destined for foreign relief or reha¬ 
bilitation. It urges, however, that such con¬ 
trols be held to an absolute minimum; that, 
where they are applied, they be adequately 
policed to insure their Just and effective ap¬ 
plication; and that any licenses required be 
issued promptly in order to eliminate or 
minimize delays in shipment. 

The convention opposes the imp(»ltlon by 
the United StatM of import contreds in any 
form, as being unnecessary in serving the 
needs of our foreign policy and as consti¬ 
tuting an intolerable threat to the freedom 
of enterprise In the domestic economy. 

The convention reiterates the stand taken 
by previous conventions that the actual en¬ 
try of the Government into foreign trade 
activity is contrary to the basic concept of 
the private enterprise system, and inimical 
to the welfare of the American people, 
vnx 

Foreign import and exchange controls. 
So long as disruption in the economies of 
foreign lands may require the Imposition of 
import and exchange controls, it is important 
that any changes in existing controls, or any 
imposition of new controls, be deferred for 
a period sufficient to assure that such con¬ 
trols do not apply to goods in transit or to 
commitments for purchases made prior to 
their adoption. The ctmventlon recommends 
that our Government use its best efforts to 
this end; and it recommends further that 
our Government endeavor to Induce foreign 
countries to coordinate and unify their im¬ 
port and exchange controls in order to ensure 
that licenses Issued for the Importation of 
goods will be accompanied by allocation of 
the exchange necessary for payment. 

XX 

The convention urges that the National 
Foreign Trade CouncU give forthright and 
vlgoroxis support to the program for action 
advanced in this declaration and to the rec¬ 
ommendations deriving therefrom, to the end 
of seeking bipartisan support throughout the 
United States of a foreign economic policy 
dedicated to these ends. 


Atoms in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF ORZGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following discussion by 
Ivan Bloch, formerly Chief of Division 
of Industrial and Resources Develop¬ 
ment, United States Bonneville Power 
Administration, before the Portland, 
Oreg., Rotary Club, December 2,1947; 

It is customary for a speaker to indicate 
bis pleasure to address so distinguished an 
audience. I must confess to a feeling of 
utter Inadequacy in discussing today’s sub¬ 
ject. In large measure, the layman, and X 
profess to be one, in oonslderlng the fabu¬ 
lous problems and promise of the atomic 
age, feels somewhat like that primordial an¬ 


cestor of ours, Pithecanthropus erootus, 
would have felt had a P-80 suddenly whizzed 
overhead. The great drama of the atom 
seems unfathomable to the lay mind, and 
one cannot escape a profound realization 
that here, at last, man is at grips with the 
Infinite: infinite in the promise of Its con¬ 
trol, Infinite in the finality which might re¬ 
sult from lack of control. 

I shall not, because I could not, discuss 
the vast theory of atomic manipulation. Al¬ 
though a great deal of the concept under¬ 
lying its utilization is clearly understand¬ 
able. most of It Is beyond the ken of the 
average man and even the average engineer. 
The mathematical tools which must be em¬ 
ployed to understand the necessary princi¬ 
ples are highly specialized and at the com¬ 
mand of a select few mathematicians and 
physicists. However, Just as most of us know 
something of the principles of the automo¬ 
bile engine without too great knowledge of 
the subtleties of thermodynamic principles 
which make modern internal-combustion en¬ 
gines possible, so we must accustom ourselves 
to recc^lze—even imperfectly—some of the 
general principles associated with the re¬ 
lease of energy from the atom 

Basically, the principles of atomic energy 
can best be understood if compared with the 
more commonplace release of energy by com¬ 
bustion. When a piece of wood or coal Is 
burned, heat, light, smoke, and gases are 
produced, and ash is left. If weighed, the 
ash, the smoke, and gases would be very close¬ 
ly equivalent to the original weight of the 
wood or coal. That is to say, a chemical re¬ 
action but no atomic change has taken place. 
But when an atom Is completely disinte¬ 
grated, it is completely transformed Into 
energy-energy of all kinds heat, light, 
radioactive, electromagnetic—and absolutely 
nothing remains. Einstein stated this fact: 
mass Is energy. X equals Me* 

It is possible to disintegrate an atom par¬ 
tially, to produce in general two new atoms, 
quite dissimilar to the former one and also 
to each other, and during this transmuta¬ 
tion process, to produce all types of energy 
and radioactive particles. This is the kind 
of mass-change and hence energy production 
when its rate is controlled which has bene¬ 
ficial applications in Industry and medicine. 
When atoms are partially disintegrated In an 
uncontrolled fashion this may occur instant¬ 
ly, in practically zero time And if enough 
atoms are so caused to disintegrate, to change 
a major part of their total mass to zero and 
thus release fabulous amounts of energy, 
we obtain the catastrophic explosion of the 
atomic bomb Obviously, this violent type 
of mass change is decidedly not suited for 
beneficial purposes 

There is not the time, nor am I qualified, 
to discuss how atoms can be so handled as to 
provide mass change and hence enormous 
quantities of energy which can be controlled 
and utilized in medicine and Industry. The 
fact remains that man has obtained a rudi¬ 
mentary knowledge of atomic disintegra¬ 
tion and can begin to foresee some beneficial 
possibilities. Although the Imagination and 
awe have been captured by the atomic bomb, 
it would be ridiculous to limit one's ap¬ 
proach to this phase of atomics As one 
scientist put it; “This would be comparable 
to looking upon electricity merely In terms 
of its use in the electric chair " Of course, 
at this state of the art, we are probably no 
more advanced by comparison than the first 
man who got up enough nerve to use fire. 
Iiet us hope our wisdom is sufficient to keep 
us from burning ourselves out of existence 

Although “heat" is only a fraction of the 
great variety of forms <a energy, it Is that 
form which we are accustomed to associate 
most readily with our daily life. Beat pro¬ 
duces the steam of our power plant boilers 
and for that matter, warms the water of our 
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morning shower. Heat drives the motor of 
oiir automobile, of the airplane, of the sleeh 
•treamliuer. Heat translated into high tem¬ 
perature steam and high pressures drives the 
steam turbine which In turn rotates the elec¬ 
trical generator which provides the energy 
which lights our homes and factories, cooks 
our food and melts the metal of industry, 
turns the egg beater in the kitchen and the 
lathes of our machine shops. Our entire life 
is patterned by the use of energy of all kinds 
but the most familiar of which is heat. We 
have learned to Juggle energy from one kind 
to another, falling water into hydroelectric 
power, heat into mechanical motion, me¬ 
chanical motion into electricity, and so on. 

Therefore, if the breaking down of an 
atom by the fission or splitting of Its nu¬ 
cleus provides energy. It would seem logical 
that some use can be made of it. But energy 
as such doesn't provide the answer. No 
one would suggest cooking the breakfast egg 
by the energy of an exploding stick of dyna¬ 
mite Nor would we care to grill a steak over 
a burning match stick To be of benefit, the 
energy we wish to use must be controlled In 
intensity, both as to quantity and time of 
availability. 

In terms of common, beneficial tiaes, the 
energy released by one atom undergoing even 
complete disintegration would be insignifi¬ 
cant and of too short duration. It takes 
many atoms, but not too many at that. 
Thus, the problem is first to allow for atomic 
disintegration; and second, to make sure it 
is entirely controlled in rate and quantity. 
But there is another consideration of prime 
Importance The heat energy which we 
wish to use from atomic disintegration Is 
only a portion of all the energy released, and 
moat of which Is deadly to life In a very 
minor comparative sense, we do not burn 
fuel to heat our homes without making am¬ 
ple provisions to carry out into the outside 
air such products of combustion as poisonous 
carbon monoxide gas The difference is that 
some of the products of atomic fission are 
far more deadly and far more difficult to 
waste or dissipate so as not to endanger hu¬ 
man and animal life You all recall that the 
effects of the atomic bomb explosions at Hiro¬ 
shima, Nagasaki, Bikini were not purely those 
of an explosion as we commonly think of it. 
The radioactive effects were awesome and of 
long duration As a matter of fact, the fa¬ 
mous Nobel Prize geneticist Muller has re¬ 
cently indicated that exposure to rocUoac- 
tlvity may have such subtle but nonetheless 
eventually disastrous effects os to e.scape no¬ 
tice for several generations. 

Up to this time of our experience in atom¬ 
ics. scientists have devised methods, appara¬ 
tus, and equipment which permit a safe de¬ 
gree of control of nuclear fission One such 
device is the atomic pile—a huge, massive 
structure of graphite blocks With It the 
atomic scientist can set off controlled atomic 
fission reactions of uranium and perhaps 
other flaslonable materials With It the 
scientist can produce energy in the form of 
heat, in the form of radioactive and other 
types of particles and can provide for the 
transmutation of various substances For 
Instance, certain amounts of an isotope of 
uranium—which Is one of several different 
atoms of uranium—is placed in the Hanford 
piles Its principal fission product la plu¬ 
tonium—an element hitherto unknown— 
and which can bo further split to produce 
other elements As the uranium disinte¬ 
grates, much heat energy la also released 
which is not of primary use to the pioduc- 
tlon of plutonium and which must be dis¬ 
sipated by cooling water so as to insure the 
safe and proper operation of the pile 

These atomic piles—which It appears are 
the principal devices known today for the 
control of atomic fission—are reported to be 
physically very large. Not only la their 
structure of massive proportions, but be¬ 


cause of the extremely dangerous radiations 
and emission of radioactive particles which 
accompany atomic fission, must be carefully 
shielded by lead and concrete walls. Every 
part of the entire operation must be shielded, 
screened, and controlled to prevent the im- 
controlled escape of these radiations and 
particles. Such waste gases as may be gen¬ 
erated In this procedure must be disposed 
of with the utmost of care It la not merely 
a matter of taking care of such amounts of 
radioactive waste substances as may be gen¬ 
erated for an hour or a day The problem 
Is made greater by the cumulative effects of 
even very small quantities of such sub¬ 
stances Thus, protection from nefarious 
radiations and particles becomes almost as 
great a problem In the potential Ui^*) of 
atomic energy as the problem of keeping 
atomic fission within safe bounds of in¬ 
tensity and quantity. 

In other words, the basic problem involved 
In atomic energy utilization is a two-part 
one to maintain atomic fission of such quan¬ 
tity and intensity and on such a basis as 
to keep it tmder control at all times and yet 
to provide enough utlllzable energy, and 
to assure the utmost and must constant pro¬ 
tection possible from that part of the total 
released energy which Is highly dangerous to 
all life. The task seems superhuman, and In 
large measure, it Is After all. we are dealing 
with the alpha and the omega of the universe. 

If we are able to control atomic fission to 
the extent indicated, what are its industrial 
applications^ Aside from the extremely im¬ 
portant tool which It provides for research 
into the very make-up of matter, the princi¬ 
pal fields of Industrial interest are in the 
use of the energy and special particles lib¬ 
erated by fission, and in the production of 
so-called radioisotopes 

In the consideration of energy use, let me 
state here that it seems to be the over¬ 
whelming piesent opinion of those qualified 
that there is little likelihood of our being 
able to use the energy portion of atomic dis¬ 
integration except through more or less con¬ 
ventional heat-transfer devices That Is to 
say, in simplest though perhaps not tech¬ 
nically accurate terms, that wc shall have to 
use the heat part of the energy released In 
some kind of atomic firebox With such an 
atomic firebox, the heat or nuclear fission 
can be made to do Its work either to warm 
buildings or to produce the stenm necessary 
to drive the turbo-generators of our steam- 
electric power plants Putting it in still 
other words, we shall use the disintegrating 
atom ns a nuclear luel on somewhat the same 
basis that we use the coal, oil or wood which 
we feed under the boilers of our heating and 
power plants. Perhaps we might therefore 
substitute an atomic pil6 or a similar device 
for controlled atomic fission for the firebox 
and grate of our conventional boiler plant. 

Now I would like to repeat that these 
atomic piles are large and bulky, require 
extremely complicated control and protec¬ 
tive equipment, and that whatever by¬ 
products are generated which must be 
wasted, cannot be merely disposed of as one 
would the smoke and the gases of normal 
combustion through a stack into the atmos¬ 
phere, or the ash Into an ashpllc There 
again, the concensus of available literature 
is that these charoclei Istlcs of volume, 
weight, and complexity of this atomic fire¬ 
box or heat energy generator rule out, at 
leest for the immediately forseeable future, 
the possibilities of automotive uses, with 
perhaps the exception of large ocean ves¬ 
sels, and of such domestic uses as for the 
heating of Individual homes or buildings. 
Where there are undeniable technical poten¬ 
tials is in the field of fixed, large heating and 
power plants. 

I have used the words “technical poten¬ 
tials" advisedly. Before a technical poten¬ 
tial becomes a commercial reality. Its eco¬ 


nomics must approach either a competitive 
level or must be weighted In the light of ex¬ 
traordinary clrctunstanccs where dollars and 
cents have secondary Importance. In plain 
words, atomic energy might become commer¬ 
cially important only when its use becomes 
competitive with other sources of now avail¬ 
able energy such as from coal, oil, or falling 
water. This will take years—as In the case 
of less revolutionary developments such as 
radar and television, for example. Even in 
those areas of the world where there are 
not readily available sources of coal, oil, or 
hydroolectrlclty, there are evident economic 
limits to the commercial utilization of 
atomic energy. 

Although our knowledge of atomic energy 
potentials is most elementary, there have 
been numerous attempts to determine what 
the economics of this type of energy 
utilization may be at some time in the fu¬ 
ture. All the estimates made by reliable 
engineers and scientists are heavily laden 
with qualifying statements as to assump¬ 
tions made Quite apparently the science is 
so new that there Is no simple ground for 
the prediction of cost levels It Is an In¬ 
teresting commentary on the state of the 
art that early appraisals were far more opti¬ 
mistic than those which have become avail¬ 
able since In other words, speculation is 
grodually giving way to more realistic 
appraisal. 

Although there have been numerous tech¬ 
nical discussLonr. of the industrial potentials 
of atomic energy, some of the clearest and 
most realistic—to my way of thinking—^have 
appeared in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 
last April and May The experts of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, reporting in this publica¬ 
tion, state that if nuclear fuels were free 
and were capable of replpclng coal in all of 
its uses, the saving would bo 2 percent of the 
national Income Inasmuch as a very small 
quantity of fissionable material—perhaps on 
the order of a few ounces—could be substi¬ 
tuted for the many thousands of tons of 
coal or bairels of oil per year in a power 
plant, It is obvious that the principal ad¬ 
vantage would be gained in transportation 
savings That is, with nuclear fuel weighing 
BO very little, there would be no need for the 
transportation of millions of tons of coal or 
millions of barrels of oil from mine or well 
to consuming power plants But the experts 
call attention to the fact that the total cost 
of transporting fuel from mines and wells to 
power stations is a very small fraction of the 
ent<re national effort This might amount 
perhaps to an average total saving of about 
ono-elghth of a cent per kilowatt-hour at the 
Nation’s fuel electric power generating sta¬ 
tions As I shall point out, how’cver, other 
necessary expenditures entailed in the pos¬ 
sible use of atomic energy would quickly wipe 
out this minor advantage 

Of course, It docs not appear conceivable 
at this Juncture that nuclear fuels will be 
free. Furthermore, the cost of equipment 
for control, utilization and protection is 
likely to be many times greater than for the 
already Intricate and costly firebox systems 
of modern power plants In spite of the fact 
that there is peihaps no reliable basis for 
cost estimating, certain levels have been in¬ 
dicated in the technical press, A common 
comparison utilized by certain experts Is that 
probably nuclear fuels might become com¬ 
petitive with cual when coal reaches $10 to 
$16 per ton This contingency—in terms of 
the large power plants under consideration— 
Is somewhat remote 

Recent analyses of costs for modern coal- 
fired steam electric generating plants, indi¬ 
cate a range of from between 6% mills per 
kilowatt-hour to BVg mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the bus bars. A similar cost of power at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams' bus bars 
is 1 rain per kilowatt-hour The most opti¬ 
mistic present estimates for electric-power 
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piroductlo& from nuoloar fuels range from 
between 4 and IS per bilowatt^bour. 
In an cases of oomparlson,. bypotbetical 
plants on the order of 76.000 to 600.000 kilo¬ 
watt capacity have been used, with the blgb- 
er resulting cost figure corresponding to tbe 
smaller plants. In other words, on the 
of these admlttetQy vague estimates, atomic 
energy-utilization for electric-power produc¬ 
tion might ultimately become competitive 
with some coal-flred plants, but It is quite 
doubtful tlmy could compete—in the strict 
sense of tbe word—-with comparatively sized 
hydroelectric-power plants. On the other 
hand, it Is my personal opinion—which is by 
no means that of the expert—^that It may be 
within the realm of posstblllttes in the not- 
too-distant future to make use of byproduct 
energy from plutonium manufacturing 
plants such as at Hanford for the production 
of electrical energy at cost levels which may 
fit Into the present rate pattern of the Fed¬ 
eral power system on the Columbia River and 
supplement hydroelectric power flowing Into 
the power grid. However, this power cost 
would bo based on an allocation between the 
cost of producing plutonium and disposing 
of energy which otherwise is wasted And. 
I must add, there is nothing in the literature 
which I have been able to examine which 
would Indicate that the difficult problems of 
pile temperatures and In the development of 
materials resistant to the disintegrating ac¬ 
tion of radioactivity, have reached a point 
of solution which woiild Indicate the prac¬ 
ticability of this method of energy pro¬ 
duction. 

Although Z hesitate to reach any conclu¬ 
sions, It seems doubtful that the costs of 
eleetrlc-power production from nuclear fuels 
would .approach anywhere the levels attained 
at such large multipurpose hydroelectric In¬ 
stallations as those which now exist and ore 
planned for the Pacific Northwest. On the 
other hand, there are areas in the world, and 
for that matter In the Unlteo States, where 
energy resources—such as hydro, coal, oH. 
and gas—are lacking It Is In these regions 
where future nuclear-fuel power plants might 
have economic importance But In any 
event, such atomic-energy plants. If ulti¬ 
mately feasible, should only bo considered 
as supplementary sources of energy to the 
national production capacity. It does not 
seem probable that they will displace existing 
fuels such as coal 

I share the view of some experts that 
underground gasification of our truly enor¬ 
mous coal reserves—which Involves burning 
of tbo coal seams in tbe ground and recover¬ 
ing the coal gases—will provide a clearer an¬ 
swer to the national cnei-gy problem than will 
atomic energy, at least insofar as electric- 
power production Is concerned. In addition, 
the amount of uranium In the world Is some¬ 
what limited, extremely costly to refine, and 
it seems clearly evident that consei’vatlon of 
uranium resources will be necessary. 

As one examines various reports on atomic 
research, one Is Immediately struck with the 
great weight given to benefits to be derived 
from products other than heat energy result¬ 
ing from nuclear fission. By proper manipu¬ 
lation of materials undergoing atomic fission, 
it Is possible to produce what are called 
radioactive substances, principally radioiso¬ 
topes. The disintegration of these radio¬ 
active materials continues at a relatively slow 
rate and provides the emission of paiticles 
with extraordinary properties. These par¬ 
ticles and emanations, for example, will affect 
a photographic plate or a fluorescent screen 
much as will the more familiar X-ray. They 
can also be detected In minute quantities by 
certain equipment such as Oelger counters 
and other even more sensitive recording 
devices. In other words, they are valuable 
as sources of radiation of moderate but pene¬ 
trating intensity and as tracers. Let me ex¬ 
plore rapidly, In simple terms, what this 
means industrially. As sources of radiation, 


theae radidaotopes eotfid be used for all klnda 
of inspection Jobe now requlrlxig extremely 
complicated and expensive induatrlol X-ray 
machinery. They also may have a stupen¬ 
dous effect In chemistry by acting as an 
entirely new variety of catalyst. They may 
have potentials for tbe sterilization of nox¬ 
ious materials aueh aa sewage. It is already 
reported that the petroleum Industry is in¬ 
vestigating the use of radioisotopes for oil 
cracking. 

As tracers these radioisotopes provide an 
entirely new tool In industrial research. 
Bledleal science has already benefited sub¬ 
stantially. Inasmuch as a few atoms of 
radioisotopes will emit particles, the existence 
of which can be detected rather accurately, 
they con be used to track down innumerable 
Industrial phenomena. As a crude analogy, 
they can be used as one might a very discreet 
quantity of a penetrating dye which by its 
color would reveal its extent of distribution 
In a liquid or material. An excellent example 
was quoted in the Electrical World of May 
1947 In which It is suggested that "a bit of 
radioactive copper Included In the bronze of 
some Inaccessible bearing (of some machin¬ 
ery) would disclose wear in tbo bearing by a 
radiation check of the lubricating oil." 
Other posslbUltlea which ore being dili¬ 
gently pursued Include the use of radioiso¬ 
topes In exploration of the earth’s substrata, 
partlcfUarly in oU-bearing structures. The 
examples can be multiplied substantially. 
The use of radioisotopes therefore provides 
both new and sensitive tools for industrial 
research as It does for medicine, biology, and 
geology. 

There Is another emerging field of indus¬ 
trial importance The tremendous quantity 
of radioactive and other particles such as 
neutrons which are released in an atomic 
pile can be used to bombard materials and to 
obtain changes In their crystaline structure. 
The technical press has reported several 
possibilities In the bombardment by neutrons 
of ceramic refractories and various metals 
to produce new surface properties hitherto 
not available In this, the possibilities seem 
almost limitless. 

In aa elementary a discussion as this, it is 
only possible to dabble In the subject. 1 
hope that in some measure I’ve been able to 
Indicate some of the potentials and some of 
the limitations However, I would feel 
derelict In the responsibility thrust upon me 
In this discussion If I were to disregard the 
problem of tbe control of this fantastic new 
field of human endeavor. My concluding 
remarks can only touch on the bare outline 
of the problem which faces mankind right 
now. 

The very ancient philosophers—to whom 
we are more than directly indebted for our 
present discoveries In the structure of mat¬ 
ter—^were aware of the punlness of man In 
the face of the universe in which he may be 
but a passing incident. Greek mythology 
gave us the legend of Prometheus the god, 
chained for eternity to a barren rock for un¬ 
speakable torture, because he had given the 
use of fire to lowly man In this profound 
legend we are In fact warned that the possi¬ 
ble txiuntles In the use of atomic energy are 
part and parcel of a responsibility which Is 
sublime In Its magnitude. We are not dealing 
with the horror of the forest fire which can 
burn itself out, or of the quick burst of 
cataclysm which obtains from a blast of 
dynamite or TNT. We are dealing with forces 
which can blast us or mutate us out of exist¬ 
ence either In an Instant or slowly In genera¬ 
tions to come. 

To my way of thinking, our dilemma was 
profoundly exemplified in tbe anguished ob¬ 
servation of one of the Senators of the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy during 
hearings on November SO. 1046. As scientist 
after scientist testified somberly aoout the 
tremendously destructive potentials of 
atomic energy and the problem of national 


and world control this Senator exclaimed tn 
despair: ‘TTou scientists have made the world 
extremely Insecure, and now you are coming 
to the polttlciana and asking us to go about 
and make the world secure again by some 
sort of political agreement." He was re¬ 
minded by Dr. Irving Langmuir that It was 
not the ecientlsts who had made the world 
Insecure. 

To moet of vm, busy to the complications of 
ordinary life, the UN debates seem remote 
and complex and perhaps even futile Wo 
pay little or no attention to the wo-k of our 
own Atomic Energy Commission. We form 
quick reactions as to the righteousness of our 
cause, the fact that we possess the atomic 
bomb, or the poaslbinty that other nations 
possess them. And no doubt the citizens of 
other nations share the unfortunate shallow¬ 
ness of our consideration. We do not seem 
conscious yet that it Is not the fate of the 
United States, or the fate of Soviet Russia, 
or even the late of the present population 
of the planet which Is at stoke. What we 
must realize, not by casual acceptance but by 
passionate Interest, la that this little planet 
of ours once had no living organisms upon 
Its surface, that In the Infinite scale of the 
universe’s time. It was not so long ago, and 
that It can happen again I realize that a 
statement such as this appears to be emo- 
tlonaUy exaggerated, but I don’t believe It Is. 
And most scientists feel the same way 

The principles so far enunciated by the 
United States, aa in the LUlenthal-Acheson 
report, for world control of atomic energy are 
sound and Inescapable. The only alterna¬ 
tive. which is palpably Impractical, is the 
abandonment of further work on atomic 
energy to the entire world and the precise 
and complete destruction of all the knowl¬ 
edge wo have painfully accumulated on the 
subject Thus, tbe only way out of our 
dilemma Is discipline for the world—Just as 
wc insist on discipline In our dally society. 
There must be control—on a world-wide 
basls—of the production of fissionable mate¬ 
rials—from discovery and mining to the re¬ 
finement and utilization of these materials. 
Any deviation from this basic principle— 
however It may be Implemented—vitiates the 
very safety of our existence wherever and 
however we live on this planet. Because of 
the very and sheer simplicity of the principle. 
Its attainment will be enormously difficult. 
There are no demagogic or oratorical tricks 
out ot the situation; there are no compro¬ 
mises 

In this desperate struggle wltb the world’s 
conscience—and not for domination by one 
over the other—the determination and es¬ 
tablishment of control mechanisms are in 
the hands of a few, who may or may not 
spook for the huge population of the world. 
At least, in these democratic United States, 
wo have an opportunity to hold up the hands 
of those who truly speak for us—^In Congress, 
in the United Nations. Theirs is a lonely, 
perhaps frustrating, task to large measure 
unless we take enough time and energy to 
consider deeply the principles involved, and 
help them share the talk. As a first stop, 
each of us must gain a conscious sense of 
the enormous drama of the situation in 
which we find ourselves. We must devote 
more time than I fear moat of us have given 
In the past to a study and understanding of 
the various control plans which have been 
proposed. To their simplest denominator, 
they nearly all reduce to action which should, 
lead to a future of greater opportunity for 
the pursuit of happiness aml^t security, or 
to eventual and Inescapable destruction. We 
should Insist upon more frequent discussion 
of what this problem Involves In our homes, 
with our dally associates. At least, by so 
doing, wo will develop a sense of Informed 
responsibility, and we can then begin to help 
our representatives in our legislative balls. 
In the Atomic Energy Commission, in the 
United Nations, and In our dealings with the 
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ministries of the nations of the world. Our 
personal and direct stakes have never been 
greater, more challenging or urgent. As the 
clock of the universe ticks Its seconds, we 
should consciously remember that atomlo 
disintegration occurs In **time*»zero.*^ 

Let U3 hope we are up to it—that each 
and every one of us can take a share in the 
responsibility of using the lire which ancient 
and yet present Prometheus has passed on 
to US. 


Dutch Elm Diteftn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R.CLASON 

OF MASSACHUSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPEESENTATIVBS 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, the peo¬ 
ple of more and more communities are 
becoming worried at the spread of the 
Dutch elm disease in several States. It 
has entered Massachusetts from Con¬ 
necticut and has probably cost the lives 
of 1.052 elm trees. In recent years Con¬ 
gress has appropriated funds for the 
control of this disease. Congressman 
Charles A. Emon. of New Jersey, has 
been particularly active In securing a 
remedy for this evil since New Jersey 
has suffered greatly from it. I believe 
that the Department of Agriculture 
should give further consideration to the 
proper use of Federal funds m the sup¬ 
pression of this disease before it spreads 
even more widely than at the present 
time. The damage in loss of trees has 
now gone into millions of dollars. How¬ 
ever, the great loss is not the value of 
the trees in money, but in the disappear¬ 
ance of one of the most beautiful trees 
known to America from communities 
which have been fortunate enough to 
enjoy their beauty and shade. 

I hope that the Eightieth Congress 
will provide additional funds for the 
purpose of eradicating the Dutch elm 
disease. I am includmg with these re¬ 
marks an article furnished by the Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts agricultural 
experiment station. Amherst, Mass., 
which shows the rapid spread of this 
disease even when local and State ofitt- 
cials are doing their best to combat it. 
Federal aid is greatly needed. 

The article follows: 

The Dutch elm disease Is caused by a fun¬ 
gus, Ceratostomclla ulmi, which Is spread by 
elm-hark beetles. Smee 1S41. 1.052 elms of 
68 Maasachusetts towns In 11 counties ex¬ 
tending from the Berkshire Hills to the 
Quincy coast have been effected. The dis¬ 
ease is most Insidious in Its encroachment 
on elms in a new location. One or two elms 
In a city may die without attracting particu¬ 
lar attention unless some alen tree warden 
Investigates the cause. There is nothing 
spectacular until later, when a dozen or more 
nearby trees wilt and die. Symptoms of the 
disease Include wilting, curling, yellowing, 
and early falling of leaves, and brown streak¬ 
ing of fungus-infected wood. Diseased trees 
may become a staggering burden to a com¬ 
munity. A New York newspaper reported re¬ 
cently tliat 1400,000 Is necessary now to re¬ 


move dead elms from a New Jersey mimlel* 
paltty. All things oonsldered, prompt re¬ 
moval of diseased trees is the most soonoml- 
cal program for any commimlty. Diseased 
trees deteriorate rapidly and immediate re¬ 
moval is important for reasons of safety. 
Also, the community benefits by gradual 
replacement of unsightly ghost elms with 
other species. 

coirrsoL measukbs 

1. Remove and bum promptly all elm trees 
killed by the Dutch elm disease. 

2. Remove and burn promptly all cut elm 
wood. (Under certain conditions oil sprays 
may be used on cut elm wood for control of 
bark beetles from April to September, but 
particular directions should be obtained and 
followed carefully.) 

3 Before May 1. prune and bum all dead 
Biaterlal from elms. 

4. Do not pile elm wood in the open. 

6. Do not permit dumping of elm wood 
with bark attached in city dumps. (Wood- 
piles and elm wood In dumps are common 
sources of disease outbreaks.) 

6. Don't transport elm wood with bark at¬ 
tached. 

7. In all contracts Involving elm trees (new 
road construction, road rebuilding, street 
widening, line clearance, new line utility con¬ 
struction. etc.) require the burning or other 
satlsfactcory disposal of all elm wood removed. 

8. Spray elms to control leof-eatlng in¬ 
sects 

9. Enlist support of all municipal depart¬ 
ments as well as civic groups and public util¬ 
ities in the detection and removal of dis¬ 
eased and dead elms. 

10 Keep olms as healthy as possible. 

DDT kills elm-bark beetles, carriers of the 
Dutch elm disease fungus 

DDT for logs Freshly cut wood or broken 
elm material should be sprayed as soon as 
possible If cutting or breakage occurs after 
April 1 and prior to September 1 All other 
freshly cut or broken elm should be sprayed 
about April 1. Elm wood sprayed In late 
summer may require an additional appli¬ 
cation the following spring It is impor¬ 
tant that the bark of the cut or broken elm 
m at e rial be covered thoroughly with spray. 
Soaking the bark with a 2-percent solution 
of DDT In fuel oil as Indicated here has 
given favorable results In the protection of 
bark from beetle Infestation as well as in 
the control of beetles in bark already in¬ 
fested 

DDT for elms in dormant condition may 
be applied as an emulsion to control bark 
beetles Application on dormant trees may 
be made In spring before buds burst. The 
dormant application may control emerging 
early broods of bark beetles. A 2-percent 
emulsion may be used in ordinary high-pres¬ 
sure spray apparatus. The appllcaUon of 
soiUtions of concentrated DDT usually re¬ 
quires blower apparatus. 

DDT for trees in leaf may be applied as 
emulsions with ordinary high pressure spray 
apparatus. Application of a 2-percent emul¬ 
sion about July 15. properly applied, may 
control bark beetles emerg^ during the 
summer. The use of solutions of concen¬ 
trated DDT usually requires blower appara¬ 
tus. Considerable care must be exercised 
In all applications in order to avoid burn¬ 
ing of foliage on elms, and especially damage 
to nearby plants from drifting and dripping. 

Cautions DDT is a poison, and it should 
be stored and fiandled with precautions usual 
with all poisonous insecticides. Do not spray 
DDT over streams, ponds, or grazing areas. 
DDT Is available in a variety of formula¬ 
tions. Directions of manufacturers should 
be followed for particular DDT products 
with special reference to mixing, dosage, 
length of time lapse between mhclng and 
using, etc. Since liquids used as carriers for 


DDT r^ment a marked d e partBrg troaa^tht 
experience of most iiandleri of Insecticides, 
it would be well for operators to make sure 
1^ means of tests that the materials or the 
manner of applications will not cause Injury 
to operators or plants. 

The present known distribution of the 
Dutch elm disease in Massachusetts Is os 
follows: 
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West Brook¬ 







field '. 






1 



1 


1 

4 

4H 

v.<-- 






lieid. 



. 2 


2 

7 

West Stock- 







„brIdRo.1 



1 . 

1 

23 

9 

Weymouth. 





2 

11 

Whfltely. 






2 

Wllbmham. 





2 

2 

Willlamstown.. 




1 


as 

Wortblngton 






2 








Total. 

1 

0 

4 32 

42 

~2X 



> First record. 


COUKTDES 

6S towns' 

Berkshire (22 towns). 

Brirtol (1 town). 

Essex (2 towns). 

Fmuklin (4 towns). 

Hampdon (LS towns). 

Domnshlro (ll towns). 

Middlesex (1 town). 

Norfolk (ft towns). 

Plymouth (2 towns). 

Suffolk (1 town). 

Worocster (4 towns). 


418 

4 

I 

7 


28 

6 


Total troei...... 


1,068 


ibS.bS. 
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A Story of Hem* HM Help, and 
Higb Prices 

EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

HON. PAULS. DAGUE 

OF neNKSTtVAMU 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTA1TVE8 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Ricord, 1 include a release by Samuel B. 
PettengiU entitled “A Parmer and His 
Hired Man.'* The release follows: 

A FAHltn AND XUS KIBED KAN 

Once there waa a farmer who raised com. 
and a man who raised hens but no corn. 
The hens said, “No corn, no eggs.“ So the 
man agreed to work for the farmer 1 day a 
week for $5 a day, and the farmer agreed to 
sell com to the man for $1 a bushel. They 
paid each other off every time with the long 
green The farmer paid the man $6, and 
the man paid the ^ back to the fanner for 
6 bushels of com. which he wheeled home 
to his bens in a barrow. 

After a while, the man said to the farmer. 
•<Bverything’s going up. and 1 regret Intensely 
to Inform you that I can’t work for less than 
$6 a day." 

The farmer said, “I understand But you 
understand that everything la going up with 
me, too, and I regret Intensely to inform 
you that I can't sell you my com for less 
than $120 a bushel." 

The man said, “I understand." So he got 
$6 a day. and at $1 20 a bushel, paid the 
farmer the $6 for 6 bushels of corn 

And both of them said. “Happy days are 
bare again " 

By and by. the man said to the fanner, 
'Things have gone up still more, and I can’t 
work for less than $7 60 a day." The farmer 
agreed that that was fair, but told the man 
that things had gone up still higher with 
him. too, and he’d have to get $1 SO a bushel 
for the com. The man agreed that that waa 
fair, also. And both of them said, "Prosper- 
ity is here Gosh, now we are getting ahead." 
The man was getting $7.50 a day—the farmer 
was getting $1.50 a bushel-^nd the hens 
were getting 6 bushels of corn same as always. 

And so things went on until the man got 
$10 a day, and the farmer got $2 a bushel. 
And the man gave the farmer the $10 for 5 
bushels of com Just the same os before. 
And the hens kept right on laying—even on 
Thursdays I 

And the man told his wife, "Ain’t it won¬ 
derful—$10 a day?” 

And the farmer told his wife, "Ain’t It 
wonderful—$2 a bushel?" 

And the hens kept clucking away on 5 
bushels of com. 

And the statisticians down Washington 
way said. “Ain’t It wonderful? National in¬ 
come at record levels” 

And the politicians said. "Ain’t It won¬ 
derful?" and bragged that they had done it. 
and everybody felt so good and prosperous 
that the man and the farmer voted for the 
politicians. 

And that Is how It was, "eggsactly." The 
man got three times as much for the eggs, 
but paid three times as much for his shoes, 
and the music went round and round. 

This raises the question whether commod¬ 
ities and labor have really risen at all. In 
the above case, isn’t It true that 1 day’s 
work still buys 5 bushels of wheat, and the 
farmer can still hire a man lor 6 bushels of 
wheat? The wheat Is worth no mwe In 
labor, and the labor is wwth no more In 
wheat. 


So what has lii4>pened? The value of the 
ddlar has gone down, both In terms of wheat 
and labor. Men sweat and farmers grow 
Wheat, but neither make dollars. Who man. 
nfactures dollars? The Government. So if 
dollars, or francs, or marks, are cheap, is it 
the fault of the farmer, the laborer, or the 
Government? 

Inflation is the overproduction of money. 
Prices are the result of Inflation, not the 
cause. Pricea are the penalty for the cow- 
ardlce of politicians. 

Yet In every Inflationary period, as In Ger¬ 
many In 1922, the people always think that 
groceries, etc., are rising in value, whereas 
money Is simply getting cheap So they 
blame business, or labor, or the farmer as the 
value of their bonds, or Insurance, or sav¬ 
ings melts away. They never blame the real 
culprit, the govonment. until It has ruined 
them. 

High Prices—^The American Fanner Is 
Not a Profiteer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NOBTH DAXOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTAHVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, In 
discussing the matter of high prices and 
foreign reUef, I would like to get down 
to fundamentals. Let us cesise our witch 
hunt for scapegoats and make a fair and 
impartial examination of the primary 
factors involved in the problem of high 
prices. 

Today on every hand the American 
farmer is being condemned for profit¬ 
eering at the expense of his fellow citi¬ 
zens and the starving people of the world. 
I very much regret this unfortunate 
slander. While I do not attribute this 
to the administration, we are all famil¬ 
iar with the tactics of the New Deal to 
create class dissension for the sole pur¬ 
pose of political achievement. Likewise 
there is a smear campaign in effect at¬ 
tempting to attribute high prices to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the real-estate lobby, and Just recently 
to grain speculators. 

While I do not deny that there are 
many contributing factors. I think that 
the core of the problem is being delib¬ 
erately side-stepped by the administra¬ 
tion. While I cannot accuse it of foster¬ 
ing this falsity against fanners, who 
represent a 19-percent minority group. 
I do think it is the duty of the adminis¬ 
tration to make clear to the people of 
the Nation the reasons why food prices 
are high, should free the farmer from 
this condemnation by innuendo. Like¬ 
wise. instead of looking for scapegoats In 
industry, In certain minority groups, 
then attempting to tie these scapegoats 
to the Republican Party, the administra¬ 
tion should issue public pronouncements 
pointing out to. and educating the people 
to, the basic reasons for high prices of 
food, and. for that matter, all materials. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 
President Truman, and the so-called 
Harriman committee, headed by Secre¬ 


tary of Commerce Harriman. cannot 
seem to agree on things. President Tru¬ 
man last month was reported as stat¬ 
ing that the high cost ^ living is not 
the result of the export program but has 
as Its chief cause inflationary gambling 
in the futures markets. He was quoted 
as saying that we always exported one- 
third of our wheat crop. Statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
exports of wheat averaged TVz percent of 
our crop from 1924 through 1944, less 
than one-tenth, and not one-third. The 
report of the Harriman committee, which 
I feel Is an excellent piece of work, dis¬ 
proved the President’s contention and 
very definitely showed the relation be¬ 
tween exports and prevailing high prices. 

SecretEUTT Anderson, who prior to 
President Truman had pointed an accus¬ 
ing finger at speculators, recently ad¬ 
mitted that the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture was the greatest speculator of them 
all, and that "we have Ultcd and dropped 
the market by our operations." 

Here then has been a perfect example 
of how the administration tried to mis¬ 
lead the people into believing that a 
certain small group was responsible for 
the high prices of food. While I do not 
speak in defense of grain speculators. I 
do wish to pomt out the unfairness and 
inaccuracy of the charges leveled by 
the administration. 

Look around the world today and see 
how our farmer profiteer stacks up 
against farmers of other nations. Argen¬ 
tine wheat is bringing $5 to $6 per bushel 
on the world market-double the price 
paid American farmers. French wheat 
producers are paid $4 60 per bushel for 
their grain, half again as much as Amer¬ 
ican farmers. Canadian wheat sold for 
export is about 30 cents per bushel above 
our domestic price, Canadian rye grow¬ 
ers receive approximately $1.30 per 
bushel more for this grain than do Amer¬ 
ican farmers. 

Secretary Anderson, recently in New 
Mexico, said we will have to "eat less 
and export less " Two days later in Chi¬ 
cago he said if the people really knew 
how much wheat was available, prices 
would tumble. 

The administration is either deliber¬ 
ately clouding the issue and confusing 
the people, or it is wantonly negligent in 
its failure to present true facts. 

During the war the farmer, with in¬ 
adequate machinery replacement, and 
with his sons at war, short-handed as 
far as labor was concerned, achieved 
record production, at the request of his 
government. Since the war, with favor¬ 
able weather in most areas, the farm¬ 
er has continued to exceed his past rec¬ 
ords of production, still with a shortage 
of farm labor and without adequate new 
machinery. The farmer has not asked 
for a minimum wage, nor a 40-hour week, 
he has never gone on strike against any¬ 
one—^he has worked, and worked hard, 
to produce. 

Because the farmer Is consciously or 
unconsciously strivmg toward tlie only 
solution to the problem of high food 
prices, that of Increased production, he 
is being accused by many of mufiteering. 
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X should like to ask these questions: Did 
the farmer know that one>third of the 
grain he produced would be shipped to 
foreign countries 3 years after the war? 
Was he responsible for the drought in 
Europe? Could he foresee what econ¬ 
omists failed to foresee? Is he respon¬ 
sible for the general increase in prices 
throughout the Nation and the world? 

The farmers’ costs of production are a 
factor in high food prices over which the 
farmers have no control, and for which 
they cannot be blamed. Wages are three 
and one-half times prewar wages, seed 
has increased 140 percent, land 83 per¬ 
cent, and so on down the line. 

Are food prices really high compared 
to other prices? Many people unfor¬ 
tunately compare food prices with pre¬ 
war prices. They fail to consider that 
all prices have advanced. Prom 1930 to 
1939 the American people spent about 25 
percent of their Income for food. In 1946 
the percentage spent was slightly lower. 
Yet Bureau of Labor Statistics show the 
average factory earner has 30 percent 
more purchasing power than he had in 
1939. Last year farm people netted $620 
per capita, compared to $1,326 for non¬ 
farm people. Even after deducting cost 
of food, nonfarm people had one-half 
again as much as the farmer—the greedy 
profiteer. Though farm prices have in¬ 
creased again over the past 12 months, 
the index increase of nonfarm products 
made an equal increase. 

It is the high production of our farm¬ 
ers that has provided food for oui table 
and has armed the United States with 
its strongest weapon for preserving the 
peace—food. We have him to thank for 
his production. Yet some will call the 
farmer a profiteer. 

Nov; that I have disposed of this falsity, 
let us briefly review the basic causes for 
high prices, and remember that the same 
economic laws apply to farm products 
as apply to shoes, automobiles, steel 
and every other item produced in our 
economy. 

The problem of high prices. Inflation, 
or whatever you might wish to term It, is 
basically an economic problem. While 
1 do not hold myself as an authority on 
economics. I am heartily convinced that 
the soundest and most basic system of 
economy has been achieved in this coun¬ 
try under free enterprise and competi¬ 
tion. Therefore, any solution I seek for 
this problem will be closely related to 
this system which has provided the 
greatest material good, the highest living 
standard in the world, for our citizens. 

Let me present the matter of high 
prices to you in two very cogent man¬ 
ners : Present inflationary trends are at¬ 
tributable to currency inflation. By 
borrowing from the banks, by pump 
priming and excessive cost of govern¬ 
ment; yes, by the actual printing of more 
money, our Federal Government in¬ 
creased our supply of money and deposit 
currency from $37,000,000,000 in June 
1939 to $110,000,000,000 in April 1947. 
Thus there is three times as much money 
In circulation today as there was 8 years 
ago. Since there is three times as much 
money, one would conclude that prices 
should be three times as high as prewar. 
The fact that prices have Increased only 
about 87 percent is remarkable, but can 
be explained by noting that we have more 


goods produced to compete for this 
money. Production is up 60 percent. 
Thus dollar production has been partially 
offset by the increase of consumer goods. 

Who should be blamed for currency 
inflation? We cannot lay the blame en¬ 
tirely at the door of the White Blouse, 
or of the Democratic Congresses which 
preceded the present Congress, for the 
simple reason that a war intervened dur¬ 
ing these years, and wars disrupt any 
economy. However, the Democrats were 
in power during these years, and until 
the Republican Congress entered the 
scene, we were living in and under a 
Democratic government of deficit spend¬ 
ing. a condition which antedated the 
war and was the policy of Government. 

Then let us examine but briefly the 
problem of high prices from the aspect 
of supply and demand This is one of 
the basic laws of our economy and can¬ 
not be disproved or changed, try as Gov¬ 
ernment will. When goods are in abund¬ 
ance those goods compete against each 
other for purchasers, and we have a 
downward trend in prices. When goods 
are in short supply we have people com¬ 
peting against people for the opportunity 
to purchase these goods, and we have an 
upward trend in prices. 

Today, there is not scarcity, but money 
has been cheapened, and supply is below 
demand, because with currency infla¬ 
tion demand has increased, dollarwise. 
We are exporting food and machinery, 
necessities and luxuries at record high 
rates, taking these from the free market. 
Approaching the problem from this view¬ 
point, we can see that even with dollar 
Inflation we can have a reduction in 
prices, but only if there is an abundance 
of consumer goods. It looks very simple 
to me The answer to high prices is 
production, and then, more production. 

Price control is not the answer to high 
prices. We cannot close the door after 
the horse has been stolen and still have 
the horse. Price control will not en¬ 
courage greater production, which is the 
answer to high prices, in fact it will have 
the opposite effect. 

During the war the Government felt 
the need to curtail the consumption of 
goods to support the war effort. We all 
recall the days of ration coupons and 
the black market. Patriotism was at a 
high level then, and the majority of the 
people did not resent being placed under 
a regimented economy. But today the 
possibilities of an OPA, along the lines 
practiced during the war. operating 
effectively and providing a solution to 
the problem of prices, is absurd. Set¬ 
ting ceiling prices on goods takes incen¬ 
tive away from producers, for income is 
the motive behind all production. 

That may sound like a tough state¬ 
ment, but it is nevertheless true. We 
who believe in the American way of life 
believe in the soundness of the free- 
enterprise system. It has proved that it 
can produce goods, and goods are wealth 
and strength and happiness. Price con¬ 
trol will not only thwart production; it 
will lead to the black market, where, in 
addition to paying the price set by supply 
and demand, you must add the price of 
the risk the illegal operator takes. 

One of the fundamental errors in OPA 
as it exl.sted before, and as the Adminis¬ 
tration would have It exist again, under 


selected controls. Is that it neglects to see 
that price control must be absolute to be 
effective. By that, I mean to point out 
the simple proposition that you cannot 
place a celling price on butter without 
placing a ceiling price on cream and 
milk, which arc price factors in the pro¬ 
duction of butter. Creameries will not 
make butter for sale at the ceiling price, 
for they can sell the cream for more as 
cream, unless both prices are regulated. 
That is an exact situation which oc¬ 
curred during the existence of the now- 
defunct OPA. That was the reason we 
could not purchase butter at the comer 
grocery. 

Now carrying this proposition to its 
logical and inevitable conclusion, price 
control must reach down into every facet 
of life to be effective-—it must cover 
wages of workers, the costs of every por¬ 
tion of production, or price control will 
not work on the finished product. 
Unless price control is exerted on every 
item and thing in our lives it will pro¬ 
mote scarcity, when abundance, not 
scarcity, is the true answer to the prob¬ 
lem of high prices. The President may 
recognize this in asking for absolute 
power to Install price ceilings on selected 
industries, but will his administration 
follow through or be governed by the 
usual political expediency? 

For sake of argument, let me point out 
how a program of selected controls would 
work. Assume that the President deter¬ 
mined that there should be a celling price 
on meat. He would have to put a ceiling 
price on corn and feed; he would have 
to put a ceiling price on truckers’ rates; 
he would have to put a ceiling price on 
wages paid in canneries and stocl^ards 
and slaughterhouses. When he does 
this he finds that the farmer refuses to 
produce, the trucker refuses to haul, and 
the workers who prepare the meat for 
market seek other more remunerative 
employment Where will this power to 
regulate end? How will this program 
put more meat on the market, which is 
the only answer to high prices of meat? 

Look at the history of the old OPA 
and the administration. The people de¬ 
manded that these wartime measures 
be revoked. The Republican Congress 
recognized that this was what the peo¬ 
ple wanted, but it also recognized that 
decontrol would have to be orderly to be 
effective. So Congress passed an act 
providing for orderly decontrol. Presi¬ 
dent ’Truman vetoed that act. The 
President then thought he felt the pulse 
of the Nation and on his own initiative 
ended the OPA. 

He would have you forget this history 
now, and desires to place the blame for 
high prices on the Congress. Ho feels 
that the program of providing scapegoats 
for high prices, and of linking these 
scapegoats to the Republican Congress, 
has succeeded in changing the desires of 
the people to be rid of OPA. I do not 
think the people have changed in their 
abhorrence of regimentation, despite the 
high-pressured propaganda of the ad¬ 
ministration. OPA is still repulsive to 
freedom-loving Americans and to the 
basic fundamentals of economics. 

Let us stick to fundamentals. Let us 
not single out minority groups as scape¬ 
goats. I do not point to striking work¬ 
ers, to industries which refuse to expand 
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their production, to labor unions, or to 
farmers or grain speculators and claim 
that each or any of them is responsible 
for high prices. The answer is much 
more basic. We have currency inflation, 
and an Inadequate supply under this in¬ 
flation to meet the demand of our people, 
and yes, for that matter, the people of 
the entire world who are making de¬ 
mands upon this country for goods of 
every description. 

The administration over a period of 15 
years has been the primary cause of high 
prices, starting with their philosophy of 
the 1930’s that our Nation has resumed 
the limit of industrial and economic de¬ 
velopment, and nothing remained to be 
done except to divide up the national 
wealth; from this developed its theory 
that we should have an ‘‘economy of 
scarcity.” We heard for year after year 
about the problem of surpluses. May I 
submit the thought to you that there are 
no surpluses when there are millions 
starving in the world. 

Tear after year the administration ad¬ 
vocated and practiced pump priming 
and creating of additional billions of 
dollars. It instituted and managed a 
poorly conceived OPA. It has followed 
policies of Increasing taxes to the point 
where they are confiscatory. It has 
drawn men, women, and youth of the 
Nation from the farm and factory to 
work in the political machine in Wash¬ 
ington and branch offices throughout the 
Nation, when we need many of these 
Oovemment employees in Jobs producing 
goods and wealth. The administration 
has fought every attempt of the 
Blghtleth Congress to set the economic 
status of the Nation right. It has done 
nothing to keep prices down. 

What, then, is the solution^ Congress 
should maintain its active program to 
increase production. It should take 
every step possible to assure the farmers 
that their high production will be amply 
rewarded. It should encourage produc¬ 
tion in all fields. It should Insist upon 
a tax reduction which will restore in¬ 
centive to all—the employee as well as 
the employer. Congress must continue 
its efforts to cut the expense of Govern¬ 
ment which is not producing the things 
we need for home consumption or for 
shipment abroad. There can be no com¬ 
promise. The administration will, as in 
the past, exert every pressure and influ¬ 
ence, including the veto power of the 
President, to thwart a forward-looking, 
economically sound Republican program, 
but we must prevail by the strength of 
our reasoning and sound planning over 
an administration still greedy for power. 


Where Did It Come From? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or uxcHiaAN 

IN THB HOUSE OF BEPBEBENTATXVBS 
Friday, December 5 ,1947 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricorb, 1 wish to state that 


there appears, in a statement made to 
the Committee on Public Works by Mr. 
Heye H. Meyer, president of the Board 
of Commissioners of Clark County Public 
Utility District No. 1, of Vancouver, 
Wash., printed on pages 25 and 26 of 
hearings No. 11 of the Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 3036, amending sec¬ 
tion 6 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
the following: 

It might be interesting to note that the 
■ponsor, Mr. Domnao, the honorable Repre¬ 
sentative from BClehlgan. was a former em¬ 
ployee of the Paclflo Power ft Light Co, In 
the Portland, Oreg. area, and while his past 
experience might well qualify him for the 
needs of the private power companies, we 
doubt very much if he can know the prob¬ 
lems of the publicly owned bodies, such as 
publlc-utiUty districts, cooperatives, and 
municipalities. 

I am not in the least concerned about 
the statement made by Mr. Meyer be¬ 
cause it is utterly false, but I am very 
much interested in knowing who gave 
such information to Mr. Meyer and who 
caused him to make such a false accusa¬ 
tion. Just who is the man behind Mr. 
Meyer? 

In conclusion, I add my letter to Mr. 
Meyer asking him to retract his false 
statement and his reply admitting that 
his statement was not correct: 

CONGRXSS or THE UNITED STATES, 

House of Representatives, 

Royal Oak. Mtch., October 22, 1947. 
Mr. Hete H. Meter. 

President, Board of Commissioners, 
Clark County Public Utility 
District No 1. 

Central Building. 

Vancouver, Wash. 

Dear Mr. barter * My attention has been 
called to your atatement on pages 24, 25. 
and 26 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Public Works of the Hotise of Representa¬ 
tives relative to my bill, H. R 3036. 

Your statement includes the following 

"It might be interesting to note that the 
sponsor, BAr. Dondero, the honorable Repre¬ 
sentative from Mlchi^n, was a former em¬ 
ployee of the Pacific Power ft Light Co., in 
the Portland. Oreg, area, • • •” 

This statement is a complete falsehood. 
The truth is that I have never been in the 
employ of any power and light company and 
neither have I ever visited the Pacific North¬ 
west until less than a month ago. 

In Justice to yourself and to me, you 
should immediately Issue a public retrac¬ 
tion of that statement. In addition, I re¬ 
quest that you send a statement to me to be 
included In the record of the hearings of 
our committee 

Yoiurs truly, 

Qeoroe a Dondero, 
Member of Congress, 

PuBUC Uxtutt District No. 1, 

Clark County. Wash , 
Vancouver, November 14,1947, 
The Honorable Oborqx A. Dondero, 

Representative from Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dondero: I quote, as follows, 
from my statement entered on pages 24. 25, 
and 26 of the bearings before the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Representa¬ 
tives relative to your bill, H. R. 8086; 

"It might be Interesting to note that the 
qponsor. BAr. Donsxxo, the honorable Repre¬ 
sentative from Michigan, was a former em¬ 
ployee of the Pacific Power and Light Oo., in 
the Portland, Oreg., area.” 

I accept your contradiction of this state¬ 
ment to the effect that you have never 
worked for any power company and I would 


like to have you know it was made through 
unintentional error. 

I trust this letter can be used to correct 
the record In accordance with your request 
and in accordance with my desires to be 
accurate and fair. 

Yours very truly, 

Hete H Barter, 

President, Clark County Public 
Utility District No. 1. 


Tbc Air Foret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EARLC. MICHENER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire country is Intensely Interested at 
the moment In the type of air force 
maintained, provided and contemplated 
by the Congr cs Personally, I feci tlmt 
we cannot do too much research along 
this line and. by the same token, am 
thoroughly convinced that we must 
strengthen our air force immediately. 
Not being an expert, my views are con¬ 
sequently general. Not even the experts 
are all agreed. Therefore no one can 
speak with finality. 

I am convinced that we must have 
more and more, long range, faster and 
better airplanes in the military service 
at the earliest possible moment. Our 
national safety demands this. 

This morning I received a letter from 
Mr. Cass 8. Hough, of Plymouth, Mich., 
who is a practical flyer, an outstanding 
businessman, with long and di.stin- 
guished service in World War II as a 
flyer, and for whose Judgment in matters 
of this kind I have great respect. I am, 
therefore. Including in these remarks 
that letter which reads as follows: 

I would like to call your attention to a 
matter which I believe greatly affects our 
national defense picture, botli from a stand- 
point of our ability to defend ourselves In the 
event of a national emergency, as well as the 
cost of same. 

Prior to World War II the “nonregular’’ air 
forces were the Air Reserve and the National 
Guard. As you know, these two or^^anlza- 
tlons are entirely separate, their administra¬ 
tion Is handled by two different groups, they 
operate entirely different mat6rlel, aie based 
at different airports in almost every case¬ 
in other words, every Item of expense for 
equipping and training of these units is 
duplicated. 

In the old days this could be partially Jus¬ 
tified by the fact that the ground division had 
its own air units attached to it This meant 
then that State troops hud to have their 
own air units and that any State division 
had its air units represented by the then air 
part of the National Guard. During World 
War II the only part of our Air Force that 
was used in direct cooperation with the 
ground forces were the liaison units, for ob¬ 
servation purposes only. All of tlie strategi¬ 
cal and tactical employment of air force was 
handled as an Air Force function and not as 
a division or Army function. Now, with the 
creation of the separate and autonomous Air 
Jfatoe, the necessity of the separate mainte¬ 
nance of Air National Guard and Air Reserve 
has disappeared completely. However, the 
old bureaucracy still holds forth, to the detri¬ 
ment of the training and equipping of both 
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the Air Reserve and the Air National Guard. 
With billions going for foreign relief, a great 
snanjr of these dollars at the expense of our 
own preparedness program, and with the 
great need for money to be expended in re¬ 
search and development for the Air Force, it 
seems to be logical that this tremendous du¬ 
plication and overlapping of effort and ex¬ 
pense should bo stopped Immediately. 

It Is my opinion that the Congress of the 
United States should immediately create a 
Joint Board of Air Reserve and Air National 
Guard, and charge them with the responsi¬ 
bility of Integrating these activities im¬ 
mediately under a Department of United 
States Air Force Reserve. Without going 
into all of the logistics of the situation, it 
is my opinion that a saving of approximately 
60 percent of our present-day cost for non¬ 
regular air units would be had. This saving 
might run even greater upon a close study of 
the situation. And what is equally, if not 
more Important. Is the fact that having 
all of these nonregular forces in one group 
and under one administration, their employ¬ 
ment In time of national emergency would 
be much more easily accomplished and much 
more In keeping with the dictates of modern 
warfare, where long periods of time to ac¬ 
complish this employment will not be avail¬ 
able 

I believe this Is a matter of extreme im¬ 
portance and urgency. I know that If it is 
accomplished it will be one of the greatest 
strides In our peacetime military program. 
I know, too, that many obstacles will be 
thrown In Its way, particularly by the peo¬ 
ple who for years have enjoyed a good liv¬ 
ing at the expense of the taxpayer, while du¬ 
plicating function after function, airplane 
after airplane, airport after airport If any 
better proof is needed that this should be 
accomplished one has but to look at the 
fact that all of the nonregular naval air units 
are organized under the Naval Reserve. As 
a result of this organization the Navy, ever 
since VJ-day. has been able to keep its re¬ 
serve units up to strength, fully equipped 
with airplanes and the funds to operate 
them By the same token the Air Reserve 
Is In a deplorable condition, both personnel 
wise and material wise, and getting no bet¬ 
ter fast The National Guard has been able 
to hold its own because of the National 
Guard Bureau, a bureaucracy of long stand¬ 
ing in Washington whose sole purpose In life 
IB to perpetuate themselves 

Believe me, millions and millions of dol¬ 
lars are being wasted—dollars which should 
be put to work, either in the pocket of the 
taxpayer or in the more effleient training 
and equipping of our nonregular air units. 
Won’t you please help accomplish this badly 
needed reorganization? 

Mr. Speaker, I am calling the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee on Armed Services 
to this letter. 


Air Force Called Beit Insurance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D^LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RBCORO and include a newspaper article, 
I wish to submit a copy of Associated 
Press dispatch, dated Washington, D. C., 
on December 2.1947, quoting Under Sec¬ 
retary of State Robert A. Lovett, and 
Alexander P. de Seversky, noted flier. 


aircraft designer, and proponent of air 
power, under the title “Air Power Called 
Best Insurance,*' as follows: 

AIK POWZR CALLS) BIST mSUKANCI 
WASHiNOTON. December 2.— Air power Is 
**about as cheap a way of buying national 
security insurance as there is," Robert A. 
Lovett, Under Secretary of State, told the 
President’s Air Policy Commission. 

But Lovett, former Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, called a second-rate air force 
"nothing more than useless because It 
doesn’t have the punch when needed.’’ And 
this country, he said, must make up Its mind 
whether it's going to be a leading air power 
or not. 

Another witness. Alexander P. de Seversky, 
noted flier, aircraft designer, and proponent 
of air power, urged against investing In "all 
conceivable weapons for all conceivable 
strategies’* because the Nation might become 
"bankrupt and exhausted by the time we 
decide on a clear-cut logical procedure " 

De Seversky advocated a United States air 
force capable of striking effective blows from 
the continental United States 
The Commission Is expected to recommend 
considerable reshuffling of civil aviation ad¬ 
ministration and a larger air force main¬ 
tained In readiness. 


A Warning From a Friendly Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Fnday, December 5 ,1947 

Mr. HORAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am pleased to 
include the statement by H. G. L. 
Strange, research director, Department 
Searle Gram Co.. Ltd, Winnipeg, Can¬ 
ada, before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report on December 3. 

All over America this summer we have 
been hearing comparlson.s of living costs 
between this country and Canada. I do 
feel that Mr. Strange’s statement will 
serve further to inform those of the basic 
injustices and inequalities that have 
made these Canadian comparisons pos¬ 
sible 

I call particular attention to the fact 
that the Canadian wheat farmer has 
actually subsidized the Canadian market 
to the tune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Mr. Strange’s statement—par¬ 
ticularly the concluding paragraph— 
should be read by all thoughtful Amer¬ 
icans. 

During questioning, following Mr. 
Strange’s statement, he said that Amer¬ 
ica was the last country in the world 
which had a free agriculture producing 
wheat and that the world should be 
thankful that our freedom had resulted, 
this past year, in the greatest wheat crop 
In the history of America. We produced 
about 300,000,000 bushels more than ever 
before in our history. This is important, 
for as everyone knows, it is production 
and more production that will defeat in¬ 
flation and win the peace. 

In Canada, under controls, even in a 
land with a people similar to our own, 
production has gone down 2,000,000 acres 


imder controls. Mr. Strange’s testimony 
Indicated that this reduction had been 
from a total of 25,000,000 acres to a total 
of 23.000,000 acres producing wheat. 
Truly there is a lesson here for us for, 
even at 15 bush^ to the acre, that is 
30,000,000 bushels. Actually their aver¬ 
age. like ours, has or at least could have 
been much higher in the years 1943-47. 
How we could use Canada’s control-lost 
wheat today. 

Statxmxnt bt H. G. L. Strange Bbfobx the 

Joint Oommittbe on the Economic 

Report 

Mr. Stbamoe. I am H. G, L. Strange, direc¬ 
tor, reeearcb deportment. Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 

In 1029 our Canadian wheat pools suffered 
a loss of $23,000,000 which they owed to the 
banks and could not pay They lost this 
money because they had adopted a policy of 
marketing their wheat straight to the millers 
of the world without using the facilities of 
the Winnipeg open futures market. They 
did not hedge their wheat 

Fearing political and economic repercus¬ 
sions If the pools went bankrupt, their 
losses were guaranteed to the banks by the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments of 
Canada But the Dominion appointed an 
administrator over their affairs, Mr John I. 
MacParland, to dispose gradually of their un¬ 
hedged, unsold wheat, using the full facilities 
of the lutures market to sell the wheat Mr. 
MacFarlnnd was later superseded by a prac¬ 
tical gialn man, Mr James Murray who, by 
1037, succeeded In reducing the unsold wheat 
to a normal carry-over 

Prom such a small beginning started the 
Canadian Wheat Board which, from 1987 to 
September 27, 1943, functioned primarily as 
. , 
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being sold through the faciliticb of the fu¬ 
tures market. 

This went along quietly until September 
27, 1943, when the Government derided that 
wheat was a munition of war that should be 
sold to certain countries only and withheld 
from certain other countries, much of the 
distribution being a state secret 

The Government then, on September 27, 
1943, closed the Winnipeg wheat futures 
market, with the full expectaolon that It 
would be reopened as soon as the wnr was 
over The market, however, has remained 
closed to this day and Is still closed 

Prom 1943, therefore, the sole marketing 
agency for all Canadian wheat has been the 
Government Itself through its wheat board 
headed by three commissioners Since 1943, 
Canadian wheat has become a complete 
state monopoly, 

Canada normally has to sell abroad 80 per¬ 
cent of all the wheat offered for sale by 
prairie formers (from an average crop of 
around 400,000,000 bushels a year) 

For the crop year 1943-44, the govern¬ 
ment set the price of wheat to Canadian 
farmers at a considerably lower figure than 
the price reflected by the Chicago futures 
market. For that year our farmers received 
$136,000,000 less for their wheat than they 
would have received had they enjoyed the 
same price that American farmers were being 
paid through the Chicago and other United 
States of America open futures markets. 
For the year 1944-46, our farmers received 
$147,000,000 less, and for the year 1945-46 
$126,000,000 less than American farmers re¬ 
ceived. 

Canadian farmers showed little discontent 
at these losses during the war years, feeling 
that this was their contribution toward the 
winning of the war. When the war ended, 
however, discontent began to grow, until to¬ 
day the majority of farmers are extremely 
dissatisfied with the low prices set by the 
government to farmers. 
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Blnee the tutures market wm cloeed in 
1 M8. the government alone has had to sell 
year by year all the Canadian wheat crop. 
The government became somewhat fright¬ 
ened. apparently, at the poMlbUlty of unsold 
aurpltutea, so in July 1946, the Canadian Oov- 
emment accepted an invitation from the 
British Gk>vemment to engage in a bilateral 
wheat agreement. The terms were that 
Canada would sell to Britain 160,000,000 
bushels for each of 2 years at $1.66 a bushel 
basis No. 1 Northern Fort William (equal to 
Terminal Market. Chicago), and 140,000,000 
bushels a year for the last 2 years at a mini¬ 
mum price of $1.26 for the third year and a 
minimum of $1 for the fourth year, with 
actual prices for the third and fourth years 
to be arranged at later periods. (The actual 
price for the third year was recently agreed 
upon. It was $2 a bushel basis No. 1 North¬ 
ern Fort William. Unless wheat prices fall 
drastically by August l nert>—as does not 
eeem likely—then this $2 price will further 
Increase our farmers’ losses.) 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture, the 
Bight Honorable Mr. Gardiner, who signed 
the agreement, was. it seems, advised by 
leaders of certain Canadian farm organisa¬ 
tions that the price of wheat was likely, 
sifter 1946, to fall below the $1.66 price. 

As we all know, prices rose steadily after 
August 1, 1946, the start of the agreement. 
The Canadian Government and their advisers 
guessed wrong. 

The Government of Canada announced 
some time ago in the House of Commons 
that our prairie farmers had lost $128,000,- 
000 (equal to 77 cents a bushel) during the 
first year of the agreement compared to 
what they would have received had they been 
paid the much higher price at which Cana¬ 
dian wheat had actually been sold by the 
Government's own wheat board to some 66 
countries of the world other than Britain. 

(It is to be noted here that the Canadian 
Government's Instructions to their wheat 
board, as contained in bill No. 23, were to 
the effect that the board should sell any 
surplus wheat it had over and above quan¬ 
tities required for Britain and for domestic 
consumption “for such prices as it (the 
board) considers reasonable.”) 

In spite of the fact that Britain paid $166. 
basis No. 1 Northern Fort William, for the 
wheat she bought, the board paid farmers 
only on the basis of $1 35 for wheat, holding 
back 20 cents a bushel in case of possible 
future losses. 

The $123,000,000 lost on the first year was, 
however, not all, for it became apparent that 
the Canadian Government had seized on this 
comparatively low price of $1.65 that Britain 
was paying, to oblige our farmers to sell 
wheat for Canadian consumption, as flour 
and bread to 12,000,000 Canadian people, also 
at $1.65. The loss to our Canadian farmers 
on wheat for domestic consumption, 1 e, 
approximately 70,000,000 bushels per year, 
came to an additional $77,000,000, making the 
total loss for the first year 5f the agreement 
$ 200 , 000 , 000 . 

I have calculated that If anything like 
present prices of wheat, as set by the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board or as registered by the 
Chicago open market, prevail until December 
31. this year, that the total loss to our prairie 
wheat growers, approximately 260,000 farm¬ 
ers, will amoimt to $419,000,000, or about 
$1,600 on the average to each farmer. And 
the losses are going on today at the rate of 
around $1.90 a bushel, a moot serious loss 
to our prairie farmers, who are receiving 
much less, too, than American farmers for 
their coarse grains and for their livestock. 

Our prairie farmers are dally becoming 
more and more disocmtented. A recent sur¬ 
vey made shows that 79 percent are demand¬ 
ing that the Government shall pay prairie 
farmers the full world-market price tor their 
wheat and coarse grains. parUoularly aa our 
farmers note the much higher prices for the 
same wheat and eoarse grains that are being 


received by American farmers Just across the 
international border line. A few weeks ago, 
a farmer, Mr. J. Hume Lee, who has a farm 
at Gretna, Manitoba, and an adjoining farm 
immediately across the border line at Neche, 
N. Dhk.. informed me that last year he sewed 
his adjoining farms at Gretna and Neche with 
Thatcher wheat and O. A. C. 21 barley He 
harvested both crops together with the same 
implements. He sold his wheat at the Amer¬ 
ican elevator for $2.56 a bushel and at the 
Canadian elevator for $1.20^. Be sold his 
barley at the American elevator for $2.10 and 
at the Canadian elevator for 85 Vi cents. 
Since then, the quotations for wheat on 
November 19 at these same elevators were 
$2.94 for wheat at the American elevator and 
the same price as formerly—$1.20 Vi—at the 
Canadian elevator. It is to be noted that, 
while Britain is buying wheat from Canada 
under Government agreement at $1 55. she 
is paying for American wheat, and has been 
paying all these years, the much higher price 
as reflected by the Chicago futures market. 

A new farmers organization has been 
started in western Canadar—the Farmers Pro¬ 
tective Association. Its objects are to de¬ 
mand that the Government shall pay farm¬ 
ers the full market price for their wheat, 
coarse grains and livestock, and that if 
Canada wishes to subsidize Britain, and the 
people of Canada, with cheap bread, that 
these subsidies shall be paid by the Govern¬ 
ment and not by our prairie wheat growers 
alone. The Association draws attention to 
the simple fact that Canadians who are sup¬ 
plying Britain with lumber, pulpwood, paper, 
nlckle, asbestos, copper, sdnc, lead, automo¬ 
biles and farm machinery, are selling these 
things to Britain at full world market prices, 
and that moreover, the goods that Britain is 
selling to Canada, much of them purchased 
by Canadian prairie farmers, are also sold by 
Britain at the full world market price Why. 
asks this Association, should our farmers be 
the only people required to subsidize Britain 
with a cheap product? 

To implement the government sale of 
wheat to Britain, the government found it 
necessary to bring down bill No. 23, passed 
by the Hotise of Commons on March 13. 1947. 
This bill completely nationalizes or socializes 
our wheat industry. The bill gives the Gov¬ 
ernment complete control over the produc¬ 
tion, the authorized acreage from which 
farmers can deliver, the amount farmers can 
deliver to elevators from each acre, and the 
handling and marketing of all wheat. 
Wheat, therefore, in Canada, is now a com¬ 
plete State monopoly, just aa are the social¬ 
ized industries in Britain The new act im¬ 
poses extremely heavy penalties on farmers 
and others for any infraction of the multi¬ 
tudinous rules and regulations that are now 
set, and which even may be in the future 
set by the Wheat Board without any further 
legislation. 

One reason given by the government for 
taking over complete control of the whole 
wheat Industry was. as they put it, to pre¬ 
vent speculation in wheat and to prevent 
speculators from making profits at the ex¬ 
pense of farmers. The fact is, however, that 
those who signed the agreement for Canada, 
themselves engaged In the greatest wheat 
speculation of all time. They actually sold 
"short” 600,000,000 bushels of improduced 
wheat over a term of four years, and for prices 
they could not foresee. They sold short, not 
with their own money nor with the govern¬ 
ment’s money, but with the future income 
of our prairie farmers: 

These good people forgot, or did not real¬ 
ize, that speculation has no real effect on the 
price of wheat, either up or down. They for¬ 
got also that because wheat in Canada Is 
harvested and threshed and a good part of 
It delivered to market within. 90 days, and 
because the millers of the world only require 
and buy their suppuee In a eteady dally 
stream throughout the year, that wheat can¬ 
not be marketed without the aid of specu¬ 
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lators, for whoever buys wheat from the 
farmer in the fall, so that the fanner can 
be paid for it. and holds that wheat for 
months until millers require it later. Is a 
speculator. When the Government buys and 
holds the wheat, therefore, as it is doing in 
Canada today, then the Government, hence 
all the taxpayers, become speculators. 

These people forgot, too, that speculators 
as a group lose money, and that their losses 
go to the benefit of both producers and con¬ 
sumers. So that speculators, besides per¬ 
forming the important service of holding the 
farmer’s wheat for months until buyers re¬ 
quire it, not only do this at tliolr own ex¬ 
pense, but Indeed pay a little for the priv¬ 
ilege of performing this important and essen¬ 
tial economic function All, as shown in the 
study entitled ’’Financial Results of Specu¬ 
lative Holding of Wheat’’ published in 
“Wheat Studies’* for July 1931 by the Pood 
Research Institute of California. 

My own observation is that whenever a 
Government handles wheat and sets a price 
for it. the price set is never in accordance 
with economic considerations, but Is greatly 
Influenced and sometimes entirely governed 
by political pressure. Because of this, such 
Government-set prices are quite unable to 
fill their natural economic function. 

I have compiled records of many attempts 
to fix prices by the State on wheat and many 
other commodities during the past 5,000 
years—every attempt falled—not one suc¬ 
ceeded—usually they merely made conditions 
much worse. 

Free prices, as reflected through a futures 
market in accordance with the multitudinous 
factors of supply and demand throughout 
the world, not only of wheat, but of every 
foodstuff with which wheat has to compete, 
besides rewarding producers and making 
foodstuffs available to the people of the 
world, have additional work to do They must 
perform the function of maintaining an equl- 
llbrliun between supply and demand and 
when, for any reason, certain causes bring 
about a disequilibrium between supply and 
demand, free prices if left alono under 
the influence of competition tend to re¬ 
store the balance, but they must be free 
competitive prices to do the work. When a 
scarcity occurs, higher prices are registered 
which Induce farmers to produce more and 
Induce consumers to waste less and to bo 
more thrifty with the product—In short, to 
buy less Conversely, when supplies are 
overabundant, free prices, if left alone, fall, 
inducing farmers to produce less and the 
people to consume more. When prices are 
unsatisfactory, it is not the market that is 
wrong, but the causes that affect the mar¬ 
ket that are out of adjustment 

Personally, I regard the open futures mar¬ 
ket as one of the great economic achieve¬ 
ments of men, as tending to distribute food¬ 
stuffs quickly and at an extremely low cost 
and to Insure at all times that as the popula¬ 
tion of the world Increases—as it is at the 
rate of 22,(X)0,000 additional mouths to be 
fed each year, or at the rate of 1 percent per 
annum—producers will be induced to put 
forth extra efforts to fill these additional 
demands for foods as they come along year 
by year. 

No Government bureau, no matter how 
able its members may be, can sell as much 
wheat, I am sure, as can hundreds of mer¬ 
chants, each with his own money invested 
in his own business, probing every market 
of the world for possible extra sales, with 
the hope of making a profit, and working 
even harder for the fear of making a loss. 

It is to a great extent because the United 
States has enjoyed an open-futures market 
with Its reflected high prices to producers 
that the United States of America last year 
Increased wheat acreage. It is because of 
the Government-set price, of necessity a low 
price to producers, that Canada last year. 
In spite of the world’s great hunger, actually 
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reduced Its ivheat acreage, for there was no 
Incentive to Canadian farmers to Increase it. 

Since the Government closed the futures 
market In Canada In 1943, our farmers have 
received much less for their wheat and coarse 
grains than they should have done This. 
I am convinced, is no accident. It must, 
I am convinced, almost always happen 
under Government monopoly. I confidently 
make the prediction that if the ‘•futures’* 
markets in the United Slates were to he 
closed, or even were they to be unduly 
hampered by unnecessary governmental 
regulation, that much the same great losses 
that have been Incurred by each of our 
Canadian wheat producers would most cer¬ 
tainly fall upon your American grain 
producers 

There is always much talk about the evils 
of speculation, for the reason that the im¬ 
portant economic func Lions filled by specu¬ 
lators are not understood. It is often for¬ 
gotten that should the speculator who oper¬ 
ates through futures markets be done away 
with, the farmers themselves would become 
speculators by withholding their wheat from 
the market or even from the Government, 
hoping for higher prices in the future, and 
that if prices are set at a low figure for a 
considerable period, then farmers would re¬ 
duce acreage and so reduce production, and 
that nothing could be done about It 
Higher prices are the only Inducement of 
which I know that will ever persuade farmers 
to do extra work to bring forth greater 
production 

It will have been noticed that the present 
absolutely complete State control over Cana¬ 
dian farmeis and over the Canadian wheat 
industry all. as set out In hill No 23, actually 
started in a very small and mild way in the 
year 1930, but that it has gone along with a 
number of quiet, successive, gradual steps, 
until we have arrived today at complete State 
monopoly, which illustrates. I suggest, how 
insidiously Government control, little by 
little, creeps upon the people once it is per¬ 
mitted to stait. Illustrating, too, the truth 
of the old French proverb which tells us 
‘*It is the first step that counts " I venture 
to recommend to our good friend, the United 
States, not to take that first step of control 
over your wheat Industry, for, if it is taken, 
it will inevitably lead to still further steps 
until United States farmers would end up In 
the same bad position in which our Canadian 
prairie farmers find themselves 

I have heard it stated by some that wheat 
prices as reflected by the Chicago open mar¬ 
ket are what some call specxilatlve, meaning, 
perhaps, they think prices are too b*gh, I 
venture to draw attention to the simple fact 
that the price of wheat as set by the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board Itself has always been 
higher than pi ices reflected by the Chicago 
futures market Now our Canadian prices 
for class 2 wheat as set by the wheat board 
are sot under a definite instruction or order 
to the board by the Government, which soya 
that the board “will sell grain at such prices 
os It considers reasonable *' If, therefore, 
our Canadian prices for class 2 wheat ore rea¬ 
sonable. how much more reasonable must bo 
the Chicago futures prices, which are con¬ 
sistently lower 

During the course of Its 60 years of activity 
no less than 18 royal commissions have thor¬ 
oughly Investigated the Winnipeg futures 
market. Not one of them ever recommended 
that the market should be closed, not one 
even recommended any curtailment or ham¬ 
pering of Its operations 

These commissions decided the futures 
market was in the Interest of producers, and 
that the market performed Important serv¬ 
ices to both producers and consumers. 

FINAL COMMENTS 

The forefathers of our Canadian people 
made great sacrifices long ago to win their 
liberty and freedom from kings, princes, 
emperors, and from the state. They often 
sacrificed their very lives for that purpose. 


Today. In Canada, our farmers have un¬ 
wittingly become merely humble servants of 
the state. The state is their master. 
Thousands of us in Canada look longingly to 
the United States, where farmers still enjoy 
the liberty and freedom fought for and won 
by their ancestors against kings and govern¬ 
ments. Many of us In Canada today believe 
fervently that the United States Is an oasis 
of liberty in a gradually extending world 
desert of human servitude. 

It was not to have their every action po¬ 
liced and dictated by bureaucrats, with a 
constant fear of fine and imprisonment for 
the breaking of minor regulations, that' 
Canadian farmers mode very great sacrifices 
In order to assist In winning two great wars 
for human freedom. We in Canada are 
hoping, therefore, that some day we may 
again be bleseed with that same Individual 
liberty and freedom which Is still fortunately 
enjoyed and cherlifiied by our brother farm¬ 
ers In the United States 

Representative Horan, I am very much in¬ 
terested, having previously read your state¬ 
ment, in knowing if, under control, produc¬ 
tion of wheat has increased In Canada. 

Mr. Stranox It has decreased, sir The 
production of wheat under these low prices 
to farmers has decreased 

Representative Horan Wheat has de¬ 
creased. You attribute that to controls and 
to false prices which do not reflect the true 
supply-and-demond pressure on wheat 

Mr Strange. Right, sir We went down 
from 26,000,000 acres to 23,000.000 acres, be¬ 
cause of the low price the farmers are get¬ 
ting The present price they ore getting is 
not an Incentive that enables and that en¬ 
courages them to Increase acreage as you in¬ 
creased it in the United States. 

Representative Horan Do you know how 
many countries in the world today are rais¬ 
ing wheat under what might be called a iree 
agrarian economy? 

Mr. Strange. Yes In the Argentine and 
In Australia they are selling their wheat for 
extremely high prices, even higher than Chi¬ 
cago, incidentally, that Is the Argentine, and 
Australia approximately the same as the 
Chicago price 

Representative Horan Is that the Indi¬ 
vidual grower? 

Mr Strange No, that is the government 
monopoly selling the wheat at world prices; 
in the Argentine much higher, since it is up 
to $6 a bushel. But they adopt the same 
principle that they do in Canada, both in Ar¬ 
gentina and Australia. They only pay the 
farmers a fraction of what they sell the 
wheat for, so that the farmer receives such a 
small amount of money and has bad no in¬ 
ducement to increase his ocreage 

In the Ai’gcntlne it has has gone down 13 
percent since last year, and that 13 percent 
In itself is about 10 percent lower than the 
prewar average. 

In Australia, they have not decreased acre¬ 
age, because the farmers there are promised 
dividends at the end of the year, between the 
price they are receiving and the price at 
which their wheat is sold, hut they have not 
In Australia decreased wheat acreage; they 
have the same acreage on a hundred thous¬ 
and bushels, 12 4 and 12 3 are the two figures; 
they have not increased or decreased in Aus¬ 
tralia, 

Representative Horan. Is It true that the 
United States is the only country In the 
world that is raising wheat under what might 
be termed an approximation of a free econ¬ 
omy? 

Mr Strangs Yes. 

Representative Horan. We are the last. 

Mr Strange. I would say that, yes, sir In 
Britain they have Increased acreage because 
they are paying their farmers a large sum 
of money; they are desperate In Britain to get 
more wheat. 

The land will only feed 20,000,000 people, 
and they have a population of 27,000,000, and 


they are paying their farmers for this next 
yeor. next harvest, $4 88 for the first 300 
bushels, and $4.44 after that on the farm; 
those are the prices. 

Senator Kem. That Is out of the proceeds 
of the so-called British loan? 

Mr. Strange Yes, sir. Well, if you like 
to put it that way, sir. Your loan and our 
loan. 

Representative Horan. Do you look with 
favor upon any action on the part of this 
country toward the emulation of the experl- 
ence in Canada? 

Mr. Strange. I beg your pardon, air? 

Representative Horan. Do you look with 
favor, sir, upon any action in this country to 
follow the steps that Canada Is now follow¬ 
ing? 

Mr Strange I did not quite catch that. 

Representative Horan. I do not know 
whether it Is a falF question. I say, do you 
look with favor as a friendly neighbor toward 
this country’s following in the steps that 
Canada has taken to create allocations and 
controls that would eventually result in a 
government monopoly? 

Mr. Strange. I am afraid, sir. that if you 
were to fallow in our steps and decided on it. 
all the troubles that we have there, the great 
disturbances, the discontent of farmers, the 
political turmoil that has go into politics 
now, and the low prices to farmers and a 
severe reduction of acreage, would Inevitably, 
without any question follow In this country. 

Representative Horan. In other words, it 
Is the Incentive that naturally flows from a 
free economy that has resulted In our raising 
a record crop 300,000.000 bushels above any¬ 
thing ever experienced In this country before? 

Mr Strange Yes It hod much to do with 
the high prices the farmers were privileged 
to have 

Representative Horan If we had not pro¬ 
duced as much wheat as that, though, the 
price could be enormously higher, could it 
not? 

Mr Strange Yes. 

Representative Horan Supply and demand 
being still a factor 

Mr Strange Yes 

Representative Horan So we are to be 
thankful that we did have a record wheat 
crop- 

Mr Strange Yes 

Representative Horan Which came from 
the ability of our farmers to raise in a free 
atmosphere. 

Mr Strange Yes 

Representative Horan. Thank you 

Mr. Strange It Is a great blessing for the 
whole world that the United States has got 
this large amount of wheat 

Representative Horan. A little louder on 
that, Mr. Strange. 


That Navajo Problem 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
I have just received starts out with these 
words, “Since the recent publicity of the 
plight of the Navajo Indians has received 
national recognition, and so forth,’* the 
writer then goes ahead to make certain 
suggestions. Now I have received nu¬ 
merous other communications from 
various parts of the country and many 
Inquiries from fellow Congressmen con¬ 
cerning the plight of the Navajo Indians, 
evidently growing out of what is called 
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the national publicity which the subject 
has had in recent weeks. Therefore I 
feel that I as one of the Members of Con¬ 
gress from Arizona, which State has the 
largest portion of the Navajo Reserva¬ 
tion within it, should make some state¬ 
ment in partial reply to these numerous 
inquiries. I say in partial reply, for it 
is Impossible for me to make a brief and 
complete reply to this long-time critical 
problem of the Navajo Indians. It is a 
complex problem involving the most 
numerous tribe of Indians in our country 
and occupying an area as large as West 
Virginia and touching four States. 
Therefore, only a part of the problem 
comes within the borders of the State of 
Arizona. 

What is the situation with regard to 
the Navajo Indians? It is true that it is 
critical indeed, but for a better under¬ 
standing it should be made clear that it 
has not altogether suddenly become so. 
Rather, it has gradually grown worse for 
more than a quarter of a century. Who 
is to blame for this critical condition? I 
cannot fairly specify, as there are numer¬ 
ous causes making it difficult to assess the 
blame properly. Certainly our Govern- 
ment, including Congress, the Interior 
Department, and especially the Indian 
Service, must bear a large share. Per¬ 
haps there has been too much indiffer¬ 
ence and neglect on the part of officials 
and some indifference on the part of the 
white people living near this reservation. 
However, it must be said that various re¬ 
ligious groups have done some good work 
among the Navajos. They have not been 
able to do entirely what the Government 
should have done, except only in a very 
small way, and they have not adequately 
done what the missionary spirit asually 
prompts to do because of the magnitude 
of the task. 

While 1 am discussing the general sit¬ 
uation, I must call attention to the fact 
that the Hopi Indians are in as bad. if 
not worse, plight as the Navajo Indians. 
The Hopi Indians number only about four 
thousand, whereas the Navajos outnum¬ 
ber them 15 to 1. The Navajos are 
stockmen and move about as nomadic 
tribesmen, depending mostly upon sheep 
and goats. As they have sought pasture 
lands, they have encroached upon the 
Hopis who are also stockmen, and the 
Navajos have taken over by far the larg¬ 
est part of the Hopi Reservation. This 
has gone on to such an extent that the 
Hopis have today only one-sixth as much 
land to use as was set aside for them 
about 60 years ago by Presidential proc¬ 
lamation. 

In the case of both tribes, their rather 
poor lands have been so overgrazed that 
the Government has found it necessary 
to reduce their flocks and herds until 
both the Navajos and the Hopis And it 
Increasingly difficult to make any sort of 
living at all. Now the Government has 
had valid reason for limiting their graz¬ 
ing permits. This has not been done in 
a cruel or inhuman way to plague the 
Indians or punish them or to threaten 
them with starvation. This stock-re¬ 
duction program has not been the sole 
and only action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment but rather it has been accompanied 
by some effort on the part of the Indian 
service, although I think inadequate, to 
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enable the Indians to get as much animal 
production and economic value out of 
their smaller but Improved herds and 
flocks. Therefore, I am not condemn¬ 
ing governmental action in regard to 
stock reduction. In general, other than 
to point out the inadequacy of the treat¬ 
ment. 

It may be that a great number of 
Navajos are nearer a critical condition 
today than ever before, but such is not an 
unusual thing for them in recent years. 
What has caused the situation to be 
worse now? One cause is the inevitable 
result of a growing population pressing 
against the seeming limits of subsistence. 
These are a primitive people, and the 
philosophy of Malthus operates among 
them so that the natural increase in 
numbers press hard upon the limits of 
subsistence on the reservation as they 
have known it. Another reason why the 
Navajo situation is more critical at this 
time is an aftermath of World War H. 
This is due to the return of Indian vet¬ 
erans to an Increasingly Impoverished 
land and a cessation of pay checks to 
veterans and to the older members of the 
tribe who had been war workers and 
even to the young women who had served 
during the war off the reservation. Dur¬ 
ing the war many older Navajos worked 
along the Santa Fc Railroad and in muni¬ 
tion depots nearby, and a large number 
of Navajo girls were employed in Fred 
Harvey’s eating houses throughout the 
Southwest. Therefore, the Navajos got 
along quite well during the war period 
even though their stock-reduction pro¬ 
gram did hit the reservation hard dur¬ 
ing those same years. 

We cannot avoid the fact that the 
Government has been sadly negligent 
and inadequate with regard to schools 
for the Navajos. It has been said that 
the States containing the Navajo Reser¬ 
vation have also been negligent, but I 
deny the charge applied to Arizona 
which contains the larger portion of the 
reservation. Of course, the public 
schools of Arizona are not available to 
the Navajo Indian children, nor can they 
be made available, because that portion 
of Arizona having public schools near 
the reservation is sparsely settled and 
has inadequate school facilities even for 
a fraction of the Navajo children, as¬ 
suming that they could be brought to 
such schools. The area itself is so vast 
and lacking m good roads that it is im¬ 
possible at the present time to bring 
Navajo children to the nearest white 
schools on the fringes of the reserva¬ 
tion, even If the Federal Government 
paid adequately on a per capita basis. 
Of course, Arizona Is Interested in the 
educational progress of all children 
within her borders. The State educa¬ 
tional association meeting in Phoenix 
early In November announced their at¬ 
titude in an emphatic resolution con¬ 
cerning education for the Navajos. How¬ 
ever. the Indians are wards of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and the general care of Indians 
is such a herculean task that the State 
of Arizona could not possibly carry the 
burden, even if It were just and fair to 
impose it upon the State. Certainly, it 
would not be right to impose that bur¬ 
den now. 
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As a schoolman and as a humani¬ 
tarian. I personally am very much con¬ 
cerned about the education of Navajo 
and Hopi children and about the health 
of all our Indians. However, I am giv¬ 
ing much thought to their economic re¬ 
habilitation and stability since that is the 
thing that will count in the long run 
because it is basic. Of course, we must 
take care of any immediate need due to 
a food crisis. Dictates of humanity re¬ 
quire that we do that, and we have fre¬ 
quently done just that on the Navajo 
Reservation. Several times within re¬ 
cent years emergency measures have had 
to be taken to relieve some of these In¬ 
dians The whole reservation is situated 
on a high plateau, but on this plateau 
are also mountain areas which are dan¬ 
gerous in the wintertime. In late au¬ 
tumn large numbers of Navajos go to 
gather pinon nuts, hoping to lay in a 
supply for the winter. Occasionally, 
large numbers of Indians are endangered 
in this work. Recently, several hundred 
Navajos were marooned by snow, and 
food had to be furnished them by air¬ 
plane. Of course, we must hold our¬ 
selves in readiness to do the humane 
thing in any or all such emergencies, but 
this Is good Samaritan work and should 
not be confused with the more perma¬ 
nent obligation for their future. The 
really important part of our governmen¬ 
tal obligation is a long-range program. 

Twenty-five years ago, and for several 
years prior to that, the Navajo Indians 
were fairly stable economically. They 
had large flocks of sheep and goats and 
produced great quantities of wool which 
they wove into Navajo rugs. They dis¬ 
posed of their production at fair prices. 
The Navajos are good workers in several 
different lines, and if given some aid and 
much encouragement in an economic 
way they can make their own living and 
prosper. The Government has done 
some things to aid them in an economic 
way, but I think not nearly enough. The 
Navajos are essentially stockmen, and 
they ought to be encouraged to produce 
livestock and its products to the very 
limit of the carrying capacity of their 
ranges. I favor increasing the carrying 
capacity of their ranges and enlarging in 
every possible way their economic base. 

1 am not suggesting adding any more 
land to their reservation, but I am sug¬ 
gesting making their reservation more 
productive. How can this be done? 

Something has already been done by 
improving their stock. The Government 
has furnished better breeding stock and 
also dipping vats and, to a certain extent, 
water holes and water wells, and recently 
reseeding of their overgrazed land. Now 
this is a program that I think can be en¬ 
larged upon, especially in reseeding to 
restore their pasturage, but one great 
addition would be to furnish irrigation 
facilities to as great an extent as pos¬ 
sible. Many thousand acres of land on 
the Navajo Reservation could be made 
highly productive through irrigation, 
and the Indians have one of the very 
best water rights. Of course, it would 
be expensive, for the very nature of that 
region challenges to the utmost the hy¬ 
draulic engineer, but certainly money 
spent in such a wealth-producing way is 
far better than the same amount spent 
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In mere charity. Therefore, I heartily 
favor the 10-year program caliing for 
$80,000,000 which has recently been an¬ 
nounced by the Office of Indian Affairs 
for the Navajos. Let us do the Good 
Samaritan work of a temporary charac¬ 
ter as is required, but let us also do the 
basic remedial work which is but our sol¬ 
emn obligation to these Indians and re¬ 
quired of us by our own self-interest as 
well as the dictates of humanity. 

It has been my feeling that the wisest 
course of action for Congress to take 
now with regard to the Navajo and Hopl 
Indians other than present care, is to 
inaugurate a long-range plan for their 
rehabilitation. I do not want to mini¬ 
mize the need for action in the present 
emergency, for I think both emergency 
action and long-range development 
should be carried on concurrently. One 
reason for emergency action now is that 
we have not begun earlier to inaugurate 
a long-range program for these Indians. 
Charity work is important, but good Sa¬ 
maritan efforts should not stand in the 
way of constructive remedial work. In 
the case of the Navajo and Hop! Indians 
with their real needs and claim upon the 
Nation’s fair dealing, we must not, like 
the dumb servant, be so busy mopping up 
the water that we fail to turn off the 
faucet. 

What long-range provisions would I 
suggest? First, I would suggest a Mar¬ 
shall plan for the Navajos—that is, I 
would help them to help themselves. If 
it is possible, and I think it is. for the 
Navajo reservation to become a national 
asset rather than a national liability, 
that is the Marshall plan for these In¬ 
dians, or any other Indians, which I 
would favor. How can that be done 
within the framework of the physical 
limitations of the area within the reser¬ 
vation? This is a peculiar area as well as 
a vast one. It presents a challenge to 
the ingenuity of civilized man as well as 
primitive man. It can be made suitable 
for a part of its Indian population as 
stockmen. 

What of the remaining population? 
Perhaps industries established on the 
reservation and employment off the res¬ 
ervation will both have to be developed 
and encouraged for these Indians. 1 be¬ 
lieve that industry on the reservation 
can be encouraged and become highly 
profitable, which would be a partial an¬ 
swer. Also, I believe that those Indians 
can become good farmers if tillable land 
with a water right can be furnished 
them. There are a few small plots of 
good land being farmed by them, but the 
land is not sufficient at the present time. 
The Navajos who are farming, and there 
are many who would like to farm and 
cannot have the land to farm now, are 
permitted only 10 acres as a maximum, 
and that, of course, is not in private own¬ 
ership but allotted as tribal land by the 
tribal council. 

Scarce as water is in the Colorado 
River Basin, I feel that the Indian’s 
water right Is of high priority, though 
relatively small. X think there should 
be no question but that the Navajo Res¬ 
ervation ought to be entitled to not less 
than a hundred thousand acre-feet of 


water out of the Colorado River system 
in addition to that which falls upon the 
reservation. Of course, the Navajo Res¬ 
ervation has more land in qdte of Its 
almost imiversal rough terrain that 
could be tilled if there were available 
water supply. This reservation, like all 
other parts of the Colorado River Basin, 
contains more tiUable acres than there 
is water supply for such acres. Any 
long-range plan, whether it be the 10- 
year plan now diered by the Interior 
Department or some other long-range 
plan, must consider bringing Colorado 
River water or waters of the San Juan 
River onto the Navajo Reservation. Any 
plan lacking this provision will be inade¬ 
quate and to a certain extent unwise. 

In conclusion. I recommend two types 
of action, authorized and provided by 
law for the Navajo and Hop! Indians. 
First, an emergency appropriation ade¬ 
quate to take care of the immediate 
needs, and second, the initiation of a 
program calling for. perhaps a hundred 
million dollars over the next dozen years, 
to fulfill the Government’s obligation to 
these Indians and to make these tribes 
an economic asset Instead of an eco¬ 
nomic and social liability to the Nation. 
It is difficult for most of us to under¬ 
stand how great an economic asset they 
may be or how heavy a liability they may 
increasingly become, depending upon 
our course of action. 


Tliis Is Freedom, Mr. Vbiiiiuky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. OUNE. TEAGUE 

or TDUS 

IN THS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, JDecember 2, 1947 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker. I sincere¬ 
ly hope that everyone will read the fol¬ 
lowing article which has been published 
in the public interest by many newspa¬ 
pers, as many of us do not realize all the 
liberties and freedoms which are made 
available to us by oiv form of govern¬ 
ment. This message would serve an even 
greater purpose if it could be published in 
Russian newspapers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include the fol¬ 
lowing message which was published by 
the K. Wolens department store in the 
Corsicana (Tex.) Sun on November 29, 
1947: 

MR. V18R1NBST, WHEN TOO GO BOME, YOU CAN 

IXLL TOX7R raOPLX THBOS TBVtHB ABOUT THX 

UNITED STATES OY AMERICA 

You oould do It in Pravda, which means 
truth. You oould use radio Moscow to tell 
them. You could tell It to your people who 
are not members of your Gommimlst party 
but who are owned, body and soul, by your 
party. 

You oould tell your people that we Ameri¬ 
cans are not aeeUng war and are not war- 
mongera. We hate war. We want peace. 
We want the whole world to have the qppw- 
tnnltlea and freedom upem which bisdng 
peace can be brought to all nattans. You 
know that. 


You oould Mtplaln that we are not a cap- 
ttalisUo monopoly. Tall your people that our 
railroads, telephones, radios, airlines, ship¬ 
ping lines, factories, stores mines and forests 
are not owned by government but that they 
are owned by the people as private cltleens. 
You could tell them that mllllona—and many 
more miUlona—of the people’s dollars are in¬ 
vested in our railroad, automobUe and omr 
steel industries—and all other Induatriee— 
all of which come out of the savings of tho 
people. 

You could tell your people that we are not 
a capitalistic Nation—but that your Russia 
today la the only complete capitalistic nation 
on earth. It owns everything, Including the 
people and the profits the people could make 
on their own labor. 

In America, the people own everything— 
including the government. In the U. 8. S. R. 
the government owns everything—Including 
the pec^le. 

Tell the Rtisslan people that in America, 
through the industrial know how, we have 
turned luxuries into mass production within 
the reach of everybody. Explain that tele¬ 
phones, bathtubs, gas stoves, radios, refriger¬ 
ators, electric light, vacuum cleaners, and 
automobiles are not luxuries in America. 
Tell them we have over 80 percent of all the 
automobiles in the world—and they are 
owned—not by the rich—they are owned by 
the people. They are the capitalists. Every 
bit of property our people own la owned be¬ 
cause they have saved money out of the 
greatest earnings ever earned by any people. 
AH because of the free competitive system, 
made possible by liberty. 

Tell your people about our courts of Jus¬ 
tice. Explain our Jury system by which 12 
of our equals decide on the guilt or Inno¬ 
cence of anyone charged and brought to the 
bar. We do not have Judges who decide on 
cur guilt or Innocence We, the people, 
decide. The Judge pronounces sentence. 
We elect the Judges. 

Also tell your people that we sent to your 
country $11,500,1)00,000 of lend-lease war ma¬ 
terial to win your war over Nazi Germany, 
your former ally, who turned on you Mar¬ 
shal Stalin said that the war would have 
been lost without the productivity of Amer¬ 
ica. You might tell your people that all the 
material and food sent to you was produced 
by America in addition to what we needed 
to win our own war and help England win 
hers 

Explain bow much greater American pro¬ 
duction is than that of Soviet Russia. Why? 
The secret is that United States production 
is free and every producer is free. Explain 
how every family In America is self-regulated 
and rims Itself better than you in the Inner 
circle nm all of the Russians from the 
Kremlin. 

Explain, Mr Vlshinsky, that in the United 
States of America every man. woman, and 
child has the right to progress—Is automati¬ 
cally given liberty and freedom—can pick 
out any educational opportunity they want, 
the Job they want, and decide, personally, 
what they want to be. 

Tell them about our Constitution and 
how—If some people want something which 
Is not constitutional—there must be sub¬ 
mitted a proposed amendment so that all 
may vote, and only by two-thirds vote of 
the legislatures of the States can such an 
amendment become law. No person, in or 
out of Ctovemment, can issue an order in 
defiance of the Constitution. TeU them 
America believes in the rights of man and 
that we make the State a servant of the 
people. That is Just the opposite of the 
Russian Soviet Communistic system where 
man is nothing and the sUte is everything, 
the sole pooeessor of liberty and freedom. 

TeU your people the United States of 
Amerloa is a republic. That the aame legal 
nilsa which enable ua to continue aa a re- 
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public also enable our businesses to con¬ 
tinue with constant change and modifica¬ 
tion. Would you tell them that America 
has achieved the highest living standard— 
the greatest tolerance, the truest charity- 
all because of giving liberty and freedom to 
all people, and that we In America regard 
the police state as a horror, as a crime 
against the body and soul of man 

Tell your people that we resent the charges 
that we are a warmongering people It is 
not only unkind and uncalled for—but a 
malicious statement. 

Mr. Vishinsky, If you were a citlassn of the 
United States of America and returned from 
visiting Russia, you could state publicly 
what you discovered. Tou could say It in 
print, by radio—even In moving pictures. 
You would have that right as an American 
citizen. You are one of the big men of the 
U S S. B. Can you go home and tell the 
truth? 

As an American citizen of the United States 
of America I have freedom to make this state¬ 
ment in public print as often as I please. 
Recently, I was Invited to make a radio broad¬ 
cast I will be glad to send it to you. It 
is something about our country and the 
freedom of every individual in it. Would 
you like to read It? I can send it through 
the United States mail. Any citizen can 
have it. 

That is freedom, Mr Vishinsky. That la 
the byproduct—Just one of the byprod¬ 
ucts—of the most priceless secret that you 
could carry back to Russia The secret Is 
the system by which the United States of 
America has made progre.s& A system of 
liberty and ficcdom for the individual If 
you would see your own country move fast 
into a great, productive nation of happy peo¬ 
ple, set youi people free Take capitalism 
out of the hands of your government and put 
it in the hands of your people—where It be¬ 
longs Capitalism then ceases to be what 
you have called it, and becomes the secret by 
which common wealth is created for all the 
people 

Not a single word of this message has a 
double meaning We owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to those who established our way of 
life and only by observing and spreading the 
dignity of man—the rights of freedom—can 
we pay that debt 

You can answer this message, Mr Vlshln- 
Bky, In this same newspaper. You have un¬ 
limited funds at your command. Why, you 
aie the agent of the greatest capitalistic 
power on earth I am Just an American citi¬ 
zen, one of the millions you have referred to 
as capitalists. 

Wc in America believe in the spiritual as 
well as the material side of life. They must 
go hand-in-hand. No country, no govern¬ 
ment, can abolish natuie, the handmaiden of 
God Nor can they control the fiood and ebb 
tides, the changes of seasons, nor did any 
country or government place in the earth 
minerals, oils, fish in the waters, fowl In the 
air. No scientist can make the seed which 
creates the harvest to feed the people. Only 
Ood can do that. Nature insists that man 
be free In order that he may reach his highest 
possible position and be of service to his fel¬ 
low man, not to any state. 

When you return to your country, Mr. 
Vishinsky. why don’t you tell your people 
about our way of life in America? “When 
peace shall once more be acclaimed, the work 
of the world will have begun.” 

E P Hutton. 

Westbttrv, Long Island. 

Any individual or group may reprint this 
message. People In other cities are now do¬ 
ing this. Liberty is not private property. It 
is a public asset. It is the property of all. 
Treat it as such—^wisely, well, and immedi¬ 
ately. 


Limited Service Corpi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I have to¬ 
day introduced a measure to authorize 
the establishment of a Limited Service 
Corps in the United States Army, trained 
and capable of performing thousands of 
noncombat Jobs. I believe such a bill 
will not only bolster Army strength but 
will enable limited-service veterans to 
take up Jobs for which they are already 
trained. This measure will also do away 
with the stated Army policy of hiring 
civilians to do noncombat work and will 
automatically, therefore, save the Gov¬ 
ernment millions of dollars annually. 
Time would not have to be taken to tram 
those veterans for they already know the 
work to which they might be assigned. 
I feel that such an authorization will 
enable the more physically fit and 
younger men to continue combat train¬ 
ing. This is a practical point for it will 
do away with having combat-qualified 
soldiers drive staff cars and sit behind 
desks or count quartermaster supplies. 
The Army needs young, alert men for 
field training. My program will open the 
way for others to take their places. I 
believe there are thousands of ex-serv¬ 
icemen throughout the country who 
would gladly return to limited-service 
jobs in the Army if Congress would au¬ 
thorize such a step. The bill I have 
Introduced, I believe, Is the answer to one 
of the most pressing questions with 
which the Army has to deal at the mo¬ 
ment, namely, the dwindling enlistment 
problem and the problem of who will 
handle the so-called desk Jobs 

The bill, which would establish a Lim¬ 
ited Service Corps, reads as follows: 

A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Limited Service Corps 

Br it enacted, etc , That— 

(a) The Limited Service Corps shall con¬ 
sist of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of all grades, who have been discharged 
from the Army of the United Slates or any 
component thereof, for physical disability 
received In line of duty, or whose physical 
disabilities are rated by the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration as service-connected, but who at 
time of discharge was recommended for lim¬ 
ited service, or who has now become able to 
perform limited service duty as set forth in 
paragraph b 

(b) The term “limited service” shall mean 
unfit for combat duty or combat training, 
but able to perform the daUy supply, admin¬ 
istrative, inspection, and kindred duties in 
all permanent posts, camps, stations, or bases. 

(c) The duty of the Limited Service Corps 
is to furnish personnel who will replace, 
wherever possible, officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted personnel in administration, 
supply, classification, correctional, postal, ac¬ 
counting, transportation, laundry, finance, 
post exchange, public relations, and person¬ 
nel work, and to replace all civilians in the 
post exchanges. Corps of Engineers, Ordnance 
Department. Signal Corps, Transportation 
Corps, and Quartermaster Corps, except 
laborers and technical specialists. 


(d) To further enable physically fit per¬ 
sonnel to better their training and to enable 
troop movements on the shortest possible 
notice, all posts, comps, stations, and bases 
will establish a permanent post, camp, sta¬ 
tion, or base section of Limited Service per¬ 
sonnel to handle all post, camp, station, or 
base, administration, supply, transporta¬ 
tion, classification, postal, laundry, finance, 
post exchange, public relations, personnel, 
and all kindred work, as well as any other 
kinds of duties the commanding officer shall 
set forth. 

(e) As all types of duty now performed by 
the members of the Women’s Army Corps can 
be performed by Limited Servlcs personnel, 
and believing that the proper place for 
women Is In hospitals or the Medical Corps, 
It Is hereby ordered that 90 days after pas¬ 
sage of this act, that all members of the 
Women's Army Corps, be transferred to the 
Medical Corps for duty In hospitals and ad¬ 
ministrative work, until such time as their 
enlistments run out. further, that from 
passage of this act, no women be enlisted in 
the Women’s Army Corps, and that the 
Women’s Army Corps be abolished as soon 
ns the transfer of personnel be accomplished, 
and that enlistments of women be accepted 
only in the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
or a subdivision thereof, hereafter estab¬ 
lished by law or the Secretary of National 
Defense 

(1) This act shall be In effect at passage, 
and the Secretary of National Defense shall 
be responsible that the Limited Service Corps 
is eBtablished and begins functioning with¬ 
in 60 (Jays from date of passage. 

(g) Any laws which are inconsistent or 
In confilct with this act are hereby repealed 
or abolished ns far as they affect this act, 
or any part theroef 

Sec 2 (o) All commissioned and war¬ 
rant officers dlschorged for phyciical dlb- 
abillty from the Army of the United States 
or any component thereof, and recommended 
for limited service nt time of dneharge, or 
who arc now lit for limited service are 
eligible lor commission In the Limited Serv¬ 
ice Corps, and any officer vho has drawn 
longevity pay for 6 vonrs service or over shall 
be commissioned If hls past and expected 
service before hls sixtieth birthday shall 
equal '10 or more years, regardlets of hls 
present age 

(b) Any physically discharged officer who 
has at his own expense gone to an Army 
screening center and has been processed in 
accordance with War Department Circular 
289 of September 24, 1946, Public Law 670, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and has passed the 
general survey test and completed his screen¬ 
ing, shall not be required to submit to any 
further tests or examinations, and shall be 
commissioned in the grade he was eligible 
for at time of screening, disregarding para¬ 
graph 1 (b) and paragraph 2 (b and c) of 
War Department Circular 289 of September 
24, 1046, or any other law or regulation 
regarding age or rank, and shall be com¬ 
missioned, based on age, experience and 
length of service as shown on his pay card 
for longevity pay. 

(c) If In the opinion of the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral. limited service would be harmful to 
the general health of the applicant, the 
Surgeon General will request a now physical 
examination of the applicant, to be given 
at the nearest Army post, camp, station or 
base to applicant's present address, and if 
this physical examination shows that limited 
service would be harmful to the applicant, 
the Surgeon General shall so inform the 
applicant, fully setting forth hls reasons for 
hls decision and the applicant shall be 
placed on permanent disability by the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration, subject to Increase 
if the veteran becomes further disabled. 
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(d) Any former officer of the A^y of the 
United States not willing to be commissioned 
for limited service In the Regular Army, who 
so desires, shall be commissioned for limited 
service In the Officers' Reserve Corps. In his 
discharged grade, or if he has completed 2 
years’ service from appointment to discharge 
and has drawn longevity pay for over 6 
years* service, he shall be commissioned In 
the next higher grade. 

(e) This abolishes any laws which are 
Inconsistent or in conflict with this act Inso¬ 
far as they relate to the appointment or com- 
snlssionlng of physically discharged officers 
of the Army of the United States, for duty 
In the lilmlted Service Corps. 

(f) After appointment as a commissioned 
officer in the Umlted Service Corps, all offi¬ 
cers shall be subject to the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1047 and shall be carried on a limited- 
service promotion list. 

(g) The Secretary of National Defense 
shall establish regulations under which 
physically discharged personnel may enlist 
In the Limited Service Corps, for duty under 
limited-service officers as set forth in section 
1 (b). 

(h) Wherever possible, enlistment of phjrs- 
Ically discharged veterans shall be in the 
same grade as held at time of discharge. 

(I) The provisions of (c) above shall apply 
to all enlisted men as well as officers. 

(J) The Secretary of National Defense is 
authorized to accept physically disabled re¬ 
cruits for duty in the Limited Service Corps, 
when the number of veterans applying does 
not fill the corps to the necessary strength 
of personnel to carry out the intents of this 
act. 


Home-Boying Veterani Charge Lax 
Appraitalt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

or CUCOBOIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Tuesda y nig ht the Georgia De¬ 
partment of AM VETS held a meeting in 
the Pulton County courthouse, in At¬ 
lanta, in behalf of veterans’ housing. 

The AMVETS. under leadership of 
State Commander Crespi. and Housing 
Chairman Bowden, are making vigorous 
efforts to relieve the critical housing 
situation. 

I insert herewith a newspaper report 
of action taken at this meeting which 
appeared in the Atlanta Constitution 
under date of December 3,1947: 

Homs-Butino VrrKRANS Charge Lax 
Appraxgals 

Veterans, desperate for any kind of shelter, 
Tuesday night painted a not-too-pretty pic¬ 
ture of the Atlanta housing situation in 
terms of buckling walls, falling plaster, and 
roofs that leak. 

The evidence was presented at an open 
meeting spo nsore d by the Georgia Depart¬ 
ment of AMVETS at the Fulton Coimty 
Courthouse for the purpose of spotlighting 
what the organization termed underhanded 
methods used to gouge the home-seeking 
veteran. 

Appraisers for the Veterans* Administra¬ 
tion were accused by Bill Bowden, AMVET 
housing committee chairman, of the "worst 
kind of negligence and inefficiency" in pro¬ 
tecting the veteran. 


One veteran who bought a house In the 
Georgian HUls development cited how a VA 
appraiser had approved a loan in excess of 
$6,000 for a 4-room house. 

Edward Judge, an official of Georgian Hills 
development, said houses at Georgian Hills 
had cost about $600 when bought from the 
Navy In Virginia b«rore being transported 
to Atlanta. 

VXIERAM'S COMPLAINT 

The veteran told how the wallboard had 
begun to show cracks, how the floor was 
so thin his toy terrier shook it when walk¬ 
ing over It. and how the caiUking had be¬ 
gun falling out of cracks in less than the 
year he had occupied it. 

"An engineer told me that If X turned off 
the heat and went away for a couple of 
weeks, the cracks would close up," the vet¬ 
eran said, bringing laughter from an audi¬ 
ence of about 60 vetwans and their wives 
present with various officials of building as¬ 
sociations and veterans' groups. 

Judge defended the Georgian Hills devel¬ 
opment. saying his firm had repaired much 
of the damage occurring after erection of the 
homes and asserting it never had misrepre¬ 
sented facts about the homes. 

ANOTHER vet's STORT 

Another veteran, claiming to represent a 
group of 15 other ex-GI's, cited cases where 
homes costing $10,000 had begun to fall 
apart. Roofs leaked, boilers were set in mud 
holes and had rusted through, kitchen fix¬ 
tures were coming off the walls, plaster was 
crumbling and no responsible real estate 
man in the city would handle the boitses for 
resale, ho said. 

Once again, the VA appraiser was accused 
of not having protected the OI from such a 
bargain. 

Judge James R Parham, a witness to pro¬ 
ceedings, suggested such appraisers should 
be Impeached and put In the Federal Peni¬ 
tentiary for breaking their oaths of office. 
Bis recommendation brought a loud round ol 
applause. 

Bowden, the Housing Committee Chair¬ 
man. suggested a flve-polnt program: (1) In¬ 
vestigate VA appraisers; (2) place building 
contractors under surety bonds before build¬ 
ing, (3) ask Congress to provide direct loans 
to veterans at the same rates money Is being 
loaned to countries overseas; <4) encourage 
private enterprise to build low cost rental 
housing, and (6) amend Federal Housing 
Administration regulations on rental housing 
requirements. 


Our Morchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 5,1947 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I be¬ 
lieve that there exists no doubt in the 
Congress that the American merchant 
marine should be the best In the world, 
and to be effective It must be active and 
a going concern. In maintaining such 
an Amerlcan-flag fleet, 1 want to Include 
a viewpoint as expressed by the National 
Federation of Shipping: 

The federation has examined the ship¬ 
ping sections of the report by the President's 
committee on foreign aid (the Harrlman 


committee of 19). The report shows that a 
thorough and careful examination has bean 
made by this committee of the proposals 
contained In the Paris report of the liarshaU 
plan nations, and in subMquent discussions 
with representatives of these participating 
nations at the Government level as referred 
to In the Harrlman ri^ort. 

The federation finds agreement with many 
of the conclusions of the Harrlman commit¬ 
tee, whose report confirms the federation 
findings that savings in dollar freight costs 
which could be effected by the sale or other 
disposal of American war-butlt tonnage to 
the participating nations are but a small 
fraction of the total of such costs. The Harrt- 
man committee has shown that the $1J214.- 
000,000 freight costs attributed to shipping 
under the 16-natlon proposal should really 
be reduced to the neighborhood of $300.0(K>,- 
000, as recently projected by the federation. 
This latter figure is only about 2 percent 
of the estimated aggregate costs of the Mar¬ 
shall plan. The Harrlman report reaches 
the conclusion that the limited financial 
savings are not sufflclent to Jiutify the drain 
on United States resources for national de¬ 
fense which such transfers would involve. 

Such savings are also not sufficient to 
Justify the long-range damage which would 
be done to the American merchant marine 
in the future by transferring a substantial 
number of war-buUt vessels to nations whose 
fleets already exceed their 1938 capacities 
in vessels of this character, and whose com¬ 
petition would have to be met in the post¬ 
war manned with low-wage foreign crews. 
When It is proposed that funds are to be 
supplied from the United States to buy these 
ships from us, the resemblance to a gift is 
brought into bold relief, and the question of 
capital coats in a competitive situation is 
obvious. 

The Harrlman report recommends the sale 
of further war-buUt vessels to the participat¬ 
ing nations contingent upon a commensurate 
reduction in European shipbuilding. It must 
be realized, however, that* 

(a) Before the war 75 percent of the ship¬ 
building facilities of the world were located 
in these 16 nations; 

(b) Shipbuilding is one of their primary 
industries, recovery of which Is a substantial 
factor in the Marshall plan; 

(c) Whatever contingencies are now ar¬ 
ranged. It Is not reasonable to expect these 
nations to cease building In the immediate 
future or for any protracted time dry-cargo 
vessels to meet their requirements; 

(d) Their present fleets of such vessels of 
5,000 gross tons and over (suitable for in¬ 
ternational trading) are now 1,400,000 tons in 
excess of their capacities in 1938; and 

(e) Their shortage really exists In the 
smaller vessels required for coastal and near¬ 
by European trades which are not available 
In American war-built ships and must of 
necessity be constructed of special design to 
meet pi^icular trade requirements, includ¬ 
ing shallow-draft veasels for small harbors, 
etc. 

Even as to the large dry-cargo vessels 
which are Included In the current European 
shipbuilding program, it appears that the 
vast majority of these are Diesel-propelled, 
obviously for particular trading conditions, 
and are not available in the American sur¬ 
plus fleet. This Is stated In the Harrlman 
report as the contention of the representa¬ 
tives of these participating nations. 

We feel that the Harrlman report reference 
to the European passenger-ship construction 
program may be misleading to the general 
public. It states that only one strictly pas¬ 
senger-type ship of more than 20,000 gross 
tons Is now under construction; namely, 
the Ounard's Caronia, It goes on to say 
that there are other so-called combination 
vessels with passenger capacities varying 
from 250 to as high as l^OO passengers. This 
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turns on a matter of definition. The report 
states that the latter such vessels In the 
American fleet would be classified as among 
our best luxury liners. Princeea Elisabeth 
christened the Caronfa. but Princess Mar. 
garct Rose also christened the Edinburgh 
Coatle. a vessel of over 28,000 tons which 
Is building for tho Union Castle Line, as is 
also the slater ship Pretoria Castle. These 
will give the Union Castle the second largest 
passenger fleet in tho world—the Cunnrd 
White Star being first. Even with these we 
must not overlook two other new Cunard 
liners, the Mauretania and Parthia, which 
have gone into service recently, and the Rot. 
terdam Lloyd Line’s Willem Buys, of 21,500 
tons, with accommodations for 812 pas¬ 
sengers. Meanwhile the United States fleet 
is sadly deficient. No comparable vessels 
are building in American shipyards It is 
not the shortage of strategic materials, as 
stated in the Harriman report, which causes 
this condition, but rather economic clrcum- 
stances under which United States ship, 
owners have so far found it impossible to 
contract for tho building of similar passenger 
vessels for United States flag operation. 
Meanwhile we are endeavoring to restore 
economic conditions in Europe 

Tho federation agrees with the Harriman 
report: 

“The United States needs an active mer¬ 
chant marine for national defense, and we 
must not create conditions in which that 
merchant marine cannot survive ’’ 

And we might add—we need American shirs 
to carry a substantial part of our own com¬ 
merce. to maintain transportation facilities 
to important world areas, and as a leader 
among tho United Nations wo must keep a 
reasonably strong position upon the seas. 


Patents and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. WHiEY. Mr. President, on Friday, 
December 6, it was my pleasure to ad¬ 
dress the patent and research section of 
the congress of industry held by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Patents and Paooaxss 

THE CONTEMPLATED PKOOSAM FOR PATENT 
LBGlSLATtON IN 104B 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, my 
friends. I am happy to address this dlstin- 
gulshed group of manufacturers, industrial¬ 
ists. research experts, technicians, engineers, 
lawyers, and patent specialists. 

I consider it a real honor to appear before 
a group of men who have achieved distinc¬ 
tion and prominence in so many specialised 
lines of endeavor. 

It is a privilege to address you because 
you as individuals, with varying specialized 
Interests, have demonstrated the ability to 
work together as a team in furtherance of 
a mutual interest and a mutual cause. 

That in Itself could well supply the theme 
of our discussion today. Probably the great¬ 
est single need in the world today is the 
imperative need for the people of many lands 


with many interests to band together in the 
common interest and the common ideal of 
world peace. 

That is a need shared by all men. It is a 
need shared by all nations. 

Within each land and within each nation 
there are also many conflicting needs and 
conflicting interests which must be bonded 
together in a common objective. 

NEED TOR WORK AND PRODUCTION 

In the United States we have a great com¬ 
mon need for work and production. We have 
a great common need for builders We are 
engaged in a mutual crusade to build homes 
and industries and jobs. We are engaged in 
a great crusade to stave off a disastrous 
inflation. We are engaged in building a 
nation so strong that it may serve as a 
potent force for world peace and for the 
peace of our land. Tula is one of the great 
trial periods of American democracy. 

Wc have individual interests in patents but 
we also have a mutual Interest which tran¬ 
scends our own particular interests 

Patents are the recognition in the public 
Interest of a property right in a technological 
creation. Patents might almost be consid¬ 
ered os contracts between the Inventors and 
the American public. In my judgment, tho 
paramount interest is the public interest 

In our brief discussion today 1 would like 
to stress the element of public interest os it 
has been involved in the engrossing story of 
patents as an economic and social force in 
tho development and progress of our land. 
It will also be my purpose to discuss briefly 
tbe patent legislation of tho first session of 
the Eightieth Congress and tho avenues of 
exploration for pocsible patent legislation in 
the second session of the Eightieth Congress. 

ORIGIN OP PATENT GRANT 

Over a century and a half ago the founding 
fathers wrote in article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution that— 

“Congress shall have the power to pass laws 
to promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts by securing for a limited time to 
the authors and inventors tho exclusive 
rights to their respective discoveries “ 

We have come a long way as a people and 
as a Nation in the century and a half since 
George Washington gave his approval to tho 
first Patent Act on April 10, 1790. 

INVENTIONS AND PATENTS DROUGHT HIGHER 
LIVING STANDARD 

We have grown from a population of less 
than 4,000,000 to over 144,000,000 Through¬ 
out that span of one century and a half our 
land has been richly blessed by Inventions 
which have contributed much to make ours 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known 

Agriculture, Industry, and plain, ordinary, 
day-to-day living have been simplified and 
enlarged as a result of American ingenuity 
and American Inventive genius utilized for 
the public welfare. 

Throughout the years our patent laws, as 
you know, have in part been changed and 
Improved, They wore radically changed in 
1836, and In 1870 they were extensively re¬ 
codified Numerous amending acts have been 
enacted since that date As we know also, 
there aio Innumerable proposals for further 
changes at the present time. 

Patent law is on involved and specialized 
field, and I do not feel competent to express 
any hard and fast conclusion on future 
patent legislation. 

At the outset, however, it Is probably de¬ 
sirable that wo recognize that in its basic 
purpose and its fimdamontals. our patent 
system appears to have proven its worth in 
accelerating the American march of progress. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
about 6 years ago, a committee of Congress 
was charging that patents had become a 
'‘device to control whole industries, to sup¬ 
press competition, to restrict output, to en¬ 


hance prices, to suppress invention, and to 
discourage inventiveness." 

Since that time, the studies and reports 
which were made have apparently vindicated 
tho validity of tbe basic concept of the patent 
system itself. 

The charges against the patent system 
have, however, had a very constructive re¬ 
sult. 

PATENTS AN INTEGRAL PART OP NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

The charges about international patent 
cartels, the charges of patent suppression, 
and other abuses, the charges of techno¬ 
logical unemployment resulting from pat¬ 
ents, and even charges that patents were 
uccd treasonably, all of these charges 
brought home to the national consciousness 
the fact that patents were an Integral part 
of our national economy end were an in- 
togrol part of our national social engi¬ 
neering 

TYPICAL STORIES OT PATENT DISCOVERIES 

Of course, we have always been awaro of 
this fact to some extent. Bock in my 
State of Wisconsin, an 18-year-old farm boy, 
tired from the back-bending labor of bind¬ 
ing grain in a 250-acre harvest field In south¬ 
ern Minnesota, whittled a bird-bill knotier 
of apple-tree wood, and 19 years afterward 
that contraption was wrought Into steel and 
installed on a remodeled reaping machine 
where It automatically bound sheaves. 

That original device is almost identical in 
design with the one used at tho present time 
on millions of grain binders all over the 
world. That form boy was John P. Appleby 
and he developed the first twine-blndlng 
harvester ever sold. Ho gave William Deer- 
ing, the farm-machinery manufacturer, the 
right to use his patents and Deering sold 
8,000 twine harvesters In a single year. Even¬ 
tually, Appleby and bis partners sold hla 
company with its patents to the Milwaukee 
Harvester Co., which, in turn, became the 
foundation of the International Harvester 
Co. 

Tbe point of all this is. that a single in¬ 
vention made possible the growing and cut- 
• tlng of vast grain acreages. That single in¬ 
vention, In part at least, partially banished 
the threat of starvation because of the scar¬ 
city of flour. 

Today, when you and I and all of the world 
are concerned with tho menacing spectre 
of famine which hovers over a substantial 
portion of the civilized world—today wo can 
bo grateful to that 18-ycar-old farm boy In 
southern Wisconsin because his labor-saving 
device became an agency of incalculable value 
for Increasing tho Nation’s food supply. 

Another Wisconsinite, a Milwaukee man 
named C. Latham fiholos, early In 1867, with 
the help of a skilled Milwaukee German clock- 
maker, made a single Invention which, in 
many respects, made modern business pos¬ 
sible. It opened the door of opportunity for 
women to participate in the economic life 
of the Nation It emancipated millions of 
women who might otherwise have been 
dependents. 

If that single Invention were to be with¬ 
drawn from civilization, the withdrawal 
would result in chaos for business and in¬ 
dustry throughout the entire civilized world. 
Latham Sholcs. tall, frail. Wisconsin citizen, 
invented the typewriter, and in so doing, 
changed the social and economic history of 
America and of the world. 

In a little more than the span of a single 
century—American Ingenuity and inventive¬ 
ness and American Industry have emerged 
from a wilderness as the greatest productive 
force ever known to mankind. 

QUOTES FOB HUMOR BOOK 

To be sure, now and then, a little bit 
of humor enters into patent discussion.' 
For example, as I relate In my book. “Laugh¬ 
ing With (not at) Congress." which was 
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recently released by Crown Publlabera here 
in New York, a patent-minded constituent 
wrote one Congressman for a list of all the 
things that had never been Invented I If 
I may be permitted a further brief aside 
while I am on the subject of humor, let 
me say this: all of us, I believe, businessmen 
and Congressmen and others, during these 
tense and critical times amidst all the try¬ 
ing pressures of the day, need a laugh or 
two “to help roll the clouds away“—to help 
make us more adequate to our grim problems, 
which is the reason I wrote this book on 
the human side of Congress As Just a final 
word on this light matter, I might refer to 
the legendary constituent who wrote another 
Congressman for a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence “with all the latest amend¬ 
ments added to itl” 

PATENTS a 8TOSEHOT7SE OP XNOWLSOGS AND A 
POBCE POK PBOGBESS 

To return to the more serious side of 
things, It Is very obviotu that the patent 
system of a nation can either become a 
tremendous driving force which Jet-propels 
American Initiative and Ingenuity Into ac¬ 
tuality, greater accomplishment, and growth, 
or it can become a death trap for the hopes 
and dreams of Inventors to such an extent 
that Inventors will keep their ideas to them¬ 
selves and build their own secret monopolies 
so that the widespread benefits of their Ideas 
would be lost to society. 

Abraham Lincoln said: *^e patent system 
added the fuel of Interest to the fire of 
genius ’• 

There have been about two and one-half 
million patents granted by the Patent OlBce 
In Washington. Over 20,000 patents are now 
Issued every year. They are classified in the 
Patent Office In some 300 classes with In¬ 
numerable subclasslflcatlons. 

Here Is a tremendous, xmbelievable store¬ 
house of technical knowledge and Ideas. 

It has been charged that there have been 
no major changes In the patent system since 
1836 This, of course, Is not completely ac- 
ciurate, because there have been changes. 
Some of the changes have been by law and 
some of the changos have been by Judicial 
decision. 

The Federal coiurts have constantly raised 
higher standards for patentable inventions. 
As a result, there have been an appallingly 
high number of patents Invalidated by the 
courts. 

UNXPORM 8TANOAXO OP INVENTION BHOXmD BE 
EXPLORED 

1. Tliat brings us to one of the basic fac¬ 
tors which must be considered in any pos¬ 
sible patent legislation; namely, the feasi¬ 
bility of a uniform objective standard of in¬ 
vention which will be followed by both the 
Patent Office and the courts. 

The Supreme Court has used language 
which was at that time generally construed 
to mean that a patent, If It was to be valid, 
should Involve a flash of genius 

Thurman Arnold, acting as a Judge of the 
court of appeals In the District of Columbia, 
added still another factor when ho said; 

"Patents are not Intended as a reward for 
a highly-skilled scientist who completes the 
final step in a technique, standing on the 
shoulders of others who have gone before 
him By the same token they are not In¬ 
tended as a reward for the collective achieve¬ 
ment of a corporation research organization '* 

It Is evident that the courts during the 
past decade or two have set higher and higher 
standards tor Invention. 

Now the question Is; How many com¬ 
panies will spend money In costly research 
If the restilts of their work may be copied 
freely and Immediately by competitors? 

The problem here Is perhaps to balance 
the short-term view of private patent rights 
with the long-term view of patent righte 
and beneflte to the public. Future patent 


legislation must explore the poertbillty of 
the tinlform “reeulte Obtained** etandard for 
Invention which has been i»ropoeed for both 
the courts and the Patent Office. 

The need for a uniform objective standard 
of Invention seems to be apparent. 

Such a atandard could prevent the Is¬ 
suance of countless worthless grants. It 
could insure a continuance of the incen¬ 
tives offered by the patent system because 
It could give reasonable assurance that the 
inventor has received a legaUy enlorceablo 
right. 

The prims fade presumption of validity on 
its Issuance has carried very little weight 
in the courts and should be strengthened. 
DxajaABXLXTT or rxLZNa license aobebments 

SKOULO BE STUDIED 

2. There appears to be a necessity for leg¬ 
islation to provide for the filing with the 
Government of all license agreements In the 
protection of the public Interest. Probably 
these agreements ought to be recorded In 
the Patent Office where the general public 
might inspect them 

We know that there Is evidence of indus¬ 
trial control and stabilization through li¬ 
cense agreements which can be regarded as 
restrictive. 

It Is reasonable to assume that filing with 
the Government of all patent license agree¬ 
ments could bring abuses to light for proper 
legal treatment and give the public assur¬ 
ance that Its Interests are not being ravaged. 
At the same time. It would give the Gov¬ 
ernment authorities notice of any improper 
tise of license restrictions. 

It la difficult to believe that It Is desirable 
to eliminate all license restrictions In pro¬ 
duction. price, use, or geographic area. 

We know that there are economically 
soimd restrictions. We know also that there 
are antisocial restrictions. We know that 
there are trade restrictions, which encour¬ 
age Inventions and we know that there are 
trade restrictions which injure the pubic 
interest. 

Even the courts have recognized this dis¬ 
tinction. In the courts, there has been 
enunciated the principle that conspiracies 
and combinations which establish price 
structures under the guise of patent license 
are Illegal. The courts have also recognized 
the common sense of permitting limited 
waivers of the patent monopoly to encour¬ 
age the entry of others Into the productive 
market. Incidentally, the Supreme Court’s 
recent decisions moke It quite clear that the 
latter rule Is Intended to protect only the 
proper utilization of restrictive covenants in 
license agreements. 

It appears desirable, accordingly, to con¬ 
sider legislation requiring the filing with the 
Government of all patent-license agree¬ 
ments. 

ELIMINATE XJNDEHIXAST.E HONBTATXrrOBT LAW 

3. Over the years, more than a century of 
court and Patent Office decisions and rul¬ 
ings and practice have built up a substantial 
network of nonstatutory law. Some of that 
nonstatutory law has undoubtedly provided 
a happy hunting ground for some of the in¬ 
genious practitioners who may have been 
looking for devices to further their own In¬ 
terests. Consequently, It is probably desir¬ 
able that a complete survey of this non- 
Etatutory law be made and that appropriate 
legislation be drafted to enact Into law de¬ 
sirable portions of these nonstatutory deci¬ 
sions and to sweep away permanently the 
undesirable portions. 

STUDY or SO-TBAS LZaOTATXOiV DESUtABLE 

4. In considering possible patent legisla¬ 
tion for the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress, we must also consider a proposal 
which has been made a number of tlmea^ 
the proposal to establish a 20-year limita¬ 
tion from the filing date. 


We are an familiar with the praetioa of , 
prolonging the statutory monopoly. We are 
all familiar with the devious methods hy' 
which the 17-yeer life few the patent grant > 
has been virtually extended over periods of > 
unwarranted length since the Inventor dur- * 
Ing the pendency of bis application had 
the common-law right to market the prod¬ 
ucts embodying his Invention. We are also { 
familiar with the fact that even though this 
pending application had no legal efficacy. It' 
served as an effective barrier to anyone who 
contemplated Investment In a competing en¬ 
terprise. 

In the Judgment of many observwrs, the 
Congress should consider legislation to limit' 
the over-all span of the statutory monoply i 
for patents to 20 years after the application 
has been filed, regardless of how long the 
patent has been waylaid In the Patent Office. 

LBOnSLATUBS SHOULD DETEBMINX FXNALTIX8 

6. The Supreme Court has ruled that a 
patentee must grant licenses to all appli¬ 
cants, as a penalty for violating the anti¬ 
trust laws. 

I am not endeavoring to argue the merits 
or demerits of such a penalty, but again I 
believe that this should be the subject for 
legislative study and should perhaps be es¬ 
tablished either as a penalty by statutory law 
or not established. 

SIMPLlflCATION AI>PXLLATB PBOCIDUXE NEEDXD 

6 Probably there should be a simplifica¬ 
tion of appellate procedure. That may In¬ 
volve having all appeals from a Patent Office 
decision go to a single court. 

TECHNICAL ASSXBTANCB BEQUISBD BY COUBTB 

7. Btudy must be given to the possibility 
of supplying unbiased tecbnleal assistance 
to the courts in connection with highly In¬ 
volved technical patent cases—particularly 
those Involving engineering or chemistry 

The courts need authoritative assistance 
in these technical matters. It Is absurd to 
expect even the best Federal jurist to be 
completely adequate to a complicated tech¬ 
nical patent case involving chemistry, for ex¬ 
ample I am not certain what the answer 
Is. but It Is possible that there may be some 
merit in the suggestion that roving technical 
experts be supplied to the Federal courts. 

PATENT OmCE FHOCEDURES NEED REVISION 

8. The Patent Office Itself needs revision, 
and 1 believe that all of the Patent Office 
Commissioners in recent years have recog¬ 
nized this basic need. I don’t know whether 
It is necessary to legislate on this point, but 
undoubtedly the Patent Office must accele¬ 
rate Its consideration of patents. There ap¬ 
pears to be a need for additional qualified 
assistants In the Patent Office to the end 
that patents will be issued only for things 
that are in fact new inventions. 

It has been charged that patents frequently 
do not conform to the law and that they 
fall to clearly point out and to distinctly 
claim the precise improvement of the inven¬ 
tion. It has been said also that mistakes 
are frequently made where the multiplicity 
of claims contributes to obscurity. That, of 
course, presents a challenge to both the 
Patent Office and to the patent lawyer. We 
must be certain that the personnel for the 
examining of patent applications Is of the 
highest quality. 

We must be certain that the patent con¬ 
forms to the law and distinctly claims the 
precise improvement Invented. We must be 
certain that the shotgun multiplicity of 
claims Is eliminated as far as possible. 

TECHNICAL PATENT LEGISLATION TO BE 
CON8XDXBED 

9 In the next session of the Eightieth 
Congress our committee will endeavor to con¬ 
sider S. 1340, Introduced by Senator Gurkxt, 
to permit the TThlted States to defend patent- 
infringement suits by using certain written 
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dlsclOGUres m th« IIIm of tbe War and Navy 
Departments and other defense agencies, etc., 
not obtained directly or Indirectly from the 
patentee. 

One of the House bills which was consld* 
ered by the Senate In the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress was H. R. 3958 (Public 
Law 220), which extended through Decern* 
ber 1, 1947, the priority rights and the time 
for filing applications for patents and for 
payment of fees, etc., under Public Law 690 
cd the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

As W 0 all know, during the war American 
inventors who filed applications for patents 
In this country found it Impossible to file 
corresponding applications in foreign coun¬ 
tries within the prescribed periods. This 
was. of course, the result of conditions over 
which the inventors had no control. The 
same thing is equally true with reference to 
foreigners who apply for patents In the 
United States. 

In order to enable American citizens to 
secure the benefit of laws extending various 
periods which have been or may be estab¬ 
lished by foreign countries, and accordingly 
preserve the patent rights in this country, it 
was considered necessary for this country to 
enact reciprocal legislation creating corre¬ 
sponding extensions to the citizens of foreign 
countries 

10. Another bill which probably will be 
considered will be S. 1726, which is a patent 
notional security bill sponsored by the Navy. 
Its pirrpose Is to prevent In time of peace, as 
well as In time of war. the publication or 
disclosure of patents or inventions which are 
vital to the United States frem the stand¬ 
point of national security. This bill would 
make permanent the temporary Inhibitory 
law now in force 

n In the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress, the House will undoubtedly con¬ 
sider—and probably the Senate will also— 
bills which will extend patents (general) for 
hardship grounds generally based on the war. 

House hearings have already been held on 
this question and no recommendation, as 
yet, has been made to the House itself, 
though I understand that the subcommittee 
has decided to limit the benefits of such on 
extension of patents to servicemen, eimilar 
legislation was passed after the last war. 
My own offhand reaction Is that wo must 
also consider the possibility of enlarging this 
possible relief so that It would not bo con¬ 
fined to servicemen, but to industries which 
were denied the use of the patent for the 
war period due to circumstances over which 
they had, of course, no control whatever. 

12. The House will also consider legisla¬ 
tion, which is currently pending, to increase 
patent fees, to provide protection lor the 
designs of textile fabrics, to provide fur 
maintenance fees, to regulate the United 
States Court of Claims’ and the United 
States district courts’ suits for Infringement 
by or lor the Government. 

The House will consider bills relating spe¬ 
cifically to servicemen, who, during the war, 
created inventions which, because of their 
service status, became the property of the 
United States, so that, consequently, they 
never were the subject of an assignment of 
the rights to the inventor. The House will 
also consider a great many statutory amend¬ 
ments. 

I might add that in the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress, I introduced 8. 1707, 
which, along with the companion bill, H. R. 
4074, ultimately became Public Law 380 of 
the Eightieth Congress. This bill carried 
into effect certain portions of the treaties of 
peace with Italy, Bulgaria,^ Hungary, and 
Rumania. These portions of the treaties re¬ 
lated to patents. 

Under the law, citizens of countrica which 
were at war with the United States were ex¬ 
cluded from the provisions of Public Law 
690 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. This law 
was enacted lor the purpose of extending 


various tlmea for performing certain acts in 
connection with patent applications. Be¬ 
cause of the war period, these rights lained. 
Now the treaties of peace are signed for the 
above countries and additional statute is 
required to permit their citizens (and United 
States citizens under reciprmsity) to qualify. 
In addition to the Independent merits of this 
legislation it was necessary to fulfill the pro¬ 
visions of the treaties. 

I might also mention that during the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, the com¬ 
mittee. of which I am chairman, received 
private bills for the routine extension of 
patents beyond the statutory period. The 
departmental reports on such bills have been 
negative and the historical precedents are 
that Congress has uniformly refused to pass 
such bills. From time to time. Congress has 
also had various private resolutions which 
would force the Court of Claims to rehear 
infringement claims by inventors against the 
Army or other Government agencies. 

OT7R TASK 18 TO STOXNaTHSK PATENT STSTEM 

Basically, our task is to strengthen the 
patent system and to make It a vigorous, po¬ 
tent force for encouraging progress in the 
technical sciences. 

Basically, it is necessary for us to Improve 
our International standing by utilizing the 
patent system to encourage disclosure of in¬ 
ventions made In foreign countries and, in 
so doing, to protect ourselves against Igno¬ 
rance of foreign technology in the event of 
war. 

Under the terms of Public Law 601, Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congress, patents are now within 
the jurlsldlction of the Judiciary Committees 
of both Houses 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, of which 
I am chairman, approaches the entire prob¬ 
lem of patent legislation with an open mind. 
Wo have no hard and fast preconceived ideas 
as to precisely what form patent legislation 
should take. I would not presume to speak 
for the entire committee, but I do believe 
that most of the proposals I have outlined 
hero today will bo considered by our com¬ 
mittee—probably in the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress. Some of them, par¬ 
ticularly those resulting from studies by the 
various Presidential committees, will have 
strong support and some of them represent 
legislation which is already long overdue. 

PATENT XJH2ISI.ATION A PAST OP OVER-ALL 
PATTERN 

In the Judiciary Cdrnmlttee we are, of 
couise, concerned not solely with patent leg¬ 
islation as patent legislation. Our concern 
Is with making patent legislation an Integral 
part of an over-all pattern Wo know that 
law adjusts and limits and defines the var¬ 
ious complicating and overlapping demands 
of different elements of our system and our 
economy. 

We are concerned with the Interrelation¬ 
ship of patent rights and public rights, 
though it Is probably true that this Inter¬ 
relationship as It affects a given case, must 
continue to remain a function of the Judi¬ 
cial process rather than the legislative. It 
Is oiu: obligation, however, to establish a 
legislative framework within which our tra¬ 
ditional patent objectives may function to 
the betterment of the American people— 
where they may serve to stimulate new ideas, 
Where they may serve as a force for better 
living, where they may serve to accelerate the 
progress of a nation of freemen, working to¬ 
gether in a common cause. 

CONCLUSION 

We are living In a world of cataclysmlo 
changes. It Is for us—each of us—^to bo alert 
and ever on guard to keep intact our system 
of checks and balances in government, and 
our American way of life with ita great free¬ 
doms. This calls for dedication by each of 
us of "our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor" to preserve these values. 
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We need vlMon witiumt wfaMi the peo;^ 
perish—the vision which gave us our Consti¬ 
tution, our great Inventions, our Indiistrlal 
expansion, and our freedoms, pcfiitlcal, eco¬ 
nomic, and spiritual. 

Eternal vigilance Is not only the price of 
liberty, but the price of everything else 
worth while. 


Alaska Undefended 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E.L BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATT^ 

Friday, December 5,1M7 

Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the second and third 
parts of a series of three articles on 
Alaska, written by Mr. Wilbur Forrest, 
assistant editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

Anchorage, Alaska.—^Hero at the head¬ 
quarters of the Alaska command under Lt. 
Gen Nathan D Twining and the Alaskan Air 
Command under MaJ Gen. J. H. Atkinson, the 
statement of former Secretary of War Rob¬ 
ert P Patterson, that the ’’feeble’’ condition 
of American air power Involves a grave na¬ 
tional security risk In current world condi¬ 
tions must be applied immediately to Alaska. 

Mr Patterson's statement was made before 
President Truman’s Air Policy Commission 
In Washington He emphaolsed that expense 
should not be the determining factor In 
building our air strength, the availability of 
which may prove the difference between peace 
and war 

The former Secretary’s views apply directly 
to Alaska because Insufllclent budget allot¬ 
ments. amounting almost to a congressional 
dole, are hamstringing the defense of this 
frontier against an invasion of North 
America. 

Alaska may seem remote to most Ameri¬ 
cans However. Ban Francisco. Seattle, and 
Portland are but brief air Jaunts from An¬ 
chorage in propeller-driven bombers What 
of Jet-driven aircraft? What of planes which 
carry great bomb loads incredible distances? 

STRAIT a no-man’s LAND 

Since our national policy is defense, not 
offense, no one in Alaska wants war. The 
Bering Strait, however, Is today a no-man’a 
land and the route aciosa the top of the 
world la ahrouded in mystery. 

Russia, the only potential enemy which 
might attack us succcssfuUy, is glowering 
across the frozen wastes. Less than 3 years 
ago Russian cooperation for peace was a fair 
wager. But In the face of overwhelming evi¬ 
dence of Russian hostlUty, Alaskans believe 
that a prompt and adequate defense of Alaska 
Is vital and mandatory because Alaska is the 
outer defense bastion of the United States 
and Canada. 

By failure to appropriate sufficient funds 
so that our Joint command may build facili¬ 
ties for Alaskan defense expeditiously, most 
people here believe that Congress is again 
gambling high. wide, and handsome with 
national security. 

Alaska’s defense is nine-tenths air. to¬ 
gether with the appurtenances and para¬ 
phernalia with which to maintain strong in 
a winter climate capable of dropping to 60 or 
more degrees below zero. Hangars and nose 
docks must be built for planes. Housing 
must be constructed for pilots, crews, and 
maintenance personnel. Airfields must be 
policed, repaired, and kept clear of snow. 
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Many other sarvloes are mandatory. Includ¬ 
ing weather obcwvatlon and air reconnais¬ 
sance. constant vigilance by radar and radio 
and alert rescue opM^tlons. 

An Eskimo quits at 40 below aero and 
crawls Into his Igloo. The American air and 
service persozmel in Alaska do not dare relax 
at 60 or more below. 

TSBEAT NOT A rANTAST 

If history repeats Itself with several Pearl 
Harbors or Custer's Last Stands In Alaska 
because of a swooping paratroop enemy, It 
will bo because Congress and the American 
taxpayer do not understand that the threat 
of invasion from over the top of the world is 
not a fantasy. 

Instead of a budget dede frcmi Congress 
which has virtually left Alaska thus far un¬ 
defended Alaska needs a drawing account of 
at least $450,000,000 In the next budget. Only 
with such an appropriation may construction 
contracts be let with some guaranty that the 
work can be completed. As matters stand 
today only a figurative handful of men can be 
maintained or trained to fight under Arctic 
conditions In any 12-month period. 

Operations in Alaska at present is the work 
of the Three-hundred and Seventy-fifth 
Weather Reconnaissance Squadron and the 
Seventy-second Squadron, the latter doing 
amazing things In long-range weather and 
photographic work. Operating on radio sig¬ 
nals, which have superseded an almost Im¬ 
possible celestial navigation when the stm is 
barely over the horizon, this squadron has 
surveyed an air route from Fairbanks. Alaska, 
across Greenland to Iceland, and photo¬ 
graphed all the Islands of the Canadiui Ar¬ 
chipelago both by radioscope and visual 
photography. 

These surveys have picked up much data of 
basic scientific Interest The fact that there 
are three magnetic poles, neighbors of the 
northernmost one In Bathturstland. has al¬ 
ready been reported. There is scientific rea¬ 
son to believe that we may be on the verge of 
information beyond the roach of previous 
earthbound expeditions and that a sclentiflo 
survey of the facts by an agency independent 
of the United States Air Force becomes Im¬ 
portant. 

In any event. It Is definitely true that the 
real North Pole Is open water in summer, 
and that melting Ico during summer months 
drifts northward Instead of southward as 
previously believed. If such is true, then 
Richard Byrd, who flew over the pole In 
May 1926 in the airplane Joaephine Ford, 
dropped an American flag on melting Ice, 
but not on land as some supposed. 

WXATHEB 8QT7ADBON MISSION 

The primary mission of our Arctic weather 
squadrons Is to proceed on routine, non¬ 
stop flights from Ladd Field (Fairbanks) to 
Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean, to the 
North Pole and the area northeast of the 
Canadian archipelago and return to Ladd 
Field; from Fairfield, Calif (near San Fran¬ 
cisco) . over a route in the Pacific Ocean and 
to Alaska and Ladd Field. These flights re¬ 
quire as much as 18 hours in the air and the 
men making them are pioneers of science. 

Ladd Field, which Is the central point of 
weather observations and geographic surveys, 
was Instituted In 1940. Its original comple¬ 
ment of servico troops was 600 men. It now 
houses 4,300 personnel In flimsy structures 
which must bo replaced with permanent 
construction if men raised in milder climes 
ore to live and work consistently In the sub¬ 
zero winter of the Alaskan Interior. Ladd's 
runways arc adequate for the B-29 bomber 
which devastated Japan, and a satellite field 
with longer runways Is now building. It will 
be capable of serving the newer and larger 
B-36 bomber. 

^ house this craft the Alaskan Command 
IvIbow building great nose docks which are 
well heated and will cover the wings and 
engines of these huge flying crafts. Me¬ 
chanics find It impoasihle to work on airplane 


engines In temperatures ae low as SS degrees 
below zero. 

Some 90 miles east of Walrbsnks Is a rt- 
glon called Big Delta, where other bomber and 
fighter squadrons may eventually be aecom- 
modated. Big Delta Is at present the eoene 
of Exerdse Yukon. This !■ beins 

carried out by a company of 250 men of the 
Twenty-third Infant Regiment of the 
famous Second Division quartered at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. (In World War I, the Eteoond 
fought at Belleau Wood and was composed 
of the Ninth and Twenty-third Infantry 
Regiments and the Fifth and Sixth Marines. 
In World War U it fought in France and 
Germany minus the Marines.) 

Maj. Gen. Paul W. EZendall, who believes 
that the infantry is still the queen of the 
battle, and his men came to Alaska In some 
80 "flying boxcars." a 2-motored troop carrier 
designated in Army lingo as C-fl2’s. 

The assignment of Exercise Yukon is to 
test equipment under Aretlo conditions and 
maneuver for the purpose of holding, rein¬ 
forcing. or retaking airfields. The Fort Lewis 
soldiers did their pre-Alaska training on the 
slopes of Mount Rainier. 

Actually Ladd Field (Fairbanks) and 
neighboring air stations were built to assist 
oixr Russian allies in ferrying lend-lease 
planes to Siberia and on Into Russia. The 
Riiaslans did not permit Americans to ferry 
these planes to Russian territory. Bo it is 
obvious today why the Russians know our 
Alaskan installations well, and we know less 
about theirs across the Bering Strait. 

The Russians are reckless flyers and are 
particularly unimpressed with safety pre¬ 
cautions. The story is told of a Russian 
flyer coming Into Ladd Field one murky 
afternoon during the war with smoke Issuing 
densely from his tall section. Investigation 
proved that he had a wood stove installed 
in the plane for warmth and a good supply 
of wood to stoke it. 

Some of General ELendall's troubles at 
Great Z>clta this winter have involved the 
incursion of bullalo and black boars into his 
training quarters Both are pestiferous, but 
the buffalo are of especial Interest since there 
are thousands of them In the district. They 
thrive on the Arctic herbage even in winter 
and are increasing rapidly In niunbers. 

Anchobace, AtASHA —If the American Con¬ 
gress decides upon funds in the forthcoming 
budget to finance military construction nec- 
emary to a real and expeditious defense of 
Alaska, then Alaskan statehood falls directly 
in line, according to students of the situation 
here. 

Under moss-grown rules of the Department 
of the Interior. Alaska’s two principal Indus¬ 
tries, salmon fishing and gold dredging, have 
languished for many years. If the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer is willing now to make the in¬ 
vestment in Alaska's defense and United 
States security, then Alaska's immediate in¬ 
dustry will become a construction Industry 
bringing tens of thoiisanda of civilians here 
to work at wage scales which at present give 
the poorest Eskimo $1.25 an hour. With 
statehood Alaska will grow, and a wedge of 
the earned dollar will go for taxes which will 
build the country for the future. 

It is perhaps safe to say that 99 out of 1(X) 
Alaskans desire statehood. One Is told 
everywhere here that statehood is opposed 
only by the vested Interests, and notably In¬ 
terests which take their earnings out of 
Alaska. Fearing taxation, they desire the 
status quo. They are said to dominate the 
territorial legislature, which. In turn, with¬ 
holds funds for local Improvement, the erec¬ 
tion of schools, and municipal facilities for 
communal growth. 

Al a skan s are confused not only about the 
future of Alaska and statehood but os to the 
dilly-dallying of our Federal authorities in 
Washington in setting ixp a real defense of 
Alaska, which everyone knows means the de¬ 
fense of the United States. Alaska domi¬ 


nates the Great Clrele route from North 
America to Asia and the olr routes tesmaet-’ 
Ing these contlnenta. The guided missile 
form of warfare, if It comes, will follow the 
Great Olrcle route. 

A Z.OOS8T1C9S PBOBLZM 

Robert B. Atwood, editor and publisher of 
the Anchorage Times, a splendid newspaper 
circulating over moat of Alaska, Is a foremost 
proponent of statehood. Mr. Atwood luzns 
up the situation perhaps more calmly than 
does Bob Reeve, the famous Alaskan bush 
flyer who knows how to cuss. 

“There ore some baslo circumstances in 
the national and International picture which 
seem to be indisputable," said Mr. Atwood in 
a recent editorial. "Put together in se¬ 
quence, they seem to form a picture that re¬ 
flects the prevailing thoughts among men in 
high places." 

Mr. Atwood lists four premises on which he 
bases his line of thought. First, there are 
only two nations presently In a position to 
stage a war. Second, the chief weapon in any 
Immediate war would be the long-range 
bomber and, in a not too distant war, the 
guided missile. Thirdly, World War m, if it 
comes, will burst forth suddently not from 
us but from none other than Russia over 
the shortest and most direct route from Rus¬ 
sia to the United States, over Alaska, and will 
be directed at some great city or cities such 
as Chicago, New York. Detroit, San Fran¬ 
cisco or Seattle. 

Mr. Atwood thinks that Alaska would be 
about the safest place In the world at first 
with these first attacks going overhead. But 
he odds that the best and easiest place to 
stop these missiles Is In Alaska and a billion 
dollars would be a small investment should 
It be effective In stopping them. This editor 
believes that statehood will afford the proper 
Jurisdiction to take advantage of an era of 
military construction devoted to stopping an 
over-Alaska Invasion and that State and mili¬ 
tary could coordinate their efforts for 
Alaska’s future. 

A Loaisncs fboblem 

Among our military authorities in Alaska 
there Is the belief that a serious logistics 
problem weighs before we will be capable of 
an adequate defense of Alaska. Roads and 
railroads must be built and pipe lines laid. 
Housing is another problem due to the short 
building season, the dearth of labor, and the 
high costs. 

There Is no unity of thought that an 
enemy from over the top of the world would 
be content to overpass Alaska. Many would 
rather prepare to defend physically the air¬ 
fields end Installations which could be of 
Incalculable value to an enemy intent on 
invasion of the continent. 

Mony Alaskans believe that the American 
Congress will not fall In the nearest future 
to create a new defense construction indus¬ 
try in Alaska and that local governments 
and citizens may plan for the future. Bays 
Mr. Atwood; 

"This is common sense, not war talk The 
Nation roust provide Insurance against un¬ 
expected contingencies even though the 
United Nations may be successful In avoid¬ 
ing another war. The program In Alaska 
Is nothing but insurance for the Nation— 
like fire insurance on a house which nobody 
expects to bum." 

Bob Reeve, the veteran bush pilot, as well 
known perhaps as anybody in Alaska, in¬ 
dulges In no polite language on the issue of 
statehood. 

"The people of Alaska want state govern¬ 
ment and they hove a right to work out their 
own problems," says Mr. Reeve. "The people 
who oppose It are simply afraid to pay taxes 
which they have always avoided. We know 
what statehood means. It means heavy taxes 
for everybody end some hellish bard sledding 
for the first few years. Wo will be glad to 
take it the hard way and we've got the guts 
to do it.” 
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HEADS THHIVINQ AIR UKE 

Bob Reeve is today the head of a thriving 
air line which files two DO<-3*s, the standard 
two-motor type of the American Airways. 
In addition, he has several smaller planes 
which he has landed on glaciers, the gravel 
bars of rivers, and various other unorthodox 
localities 

Being in the airplane business, Mr Reeve 
does not like to contemplate an Alaska of 
broad highways and railroads. He avers, 
however, that Alaska’s future is not salmon 
canning, or gold mining, or the boom of mili¬ 
tary construction. There are many who 
agree with him that Alaska's future is the 
tourist business because it la one of the most 
picturesque spots on the entire earth. 

The vast mountains, among them Mount 
Ellas and Mount McKinley, rise in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 18,000 and 20,000 feet. There are 
smoking volcanoes along the Aleutian chain 
and on the mainland There are parts of 
Alaska which, due to the Japan Current, are 
never very cold in winter when other sections 
are huddling under temperatures of 50 to 60 
below zero There are sections of Alaska 
never yet visited by man 

The airplane trip from Fairbanks to Point 
Barrow on the Arctic Ocean crosses the wide 
Brooks Range of mountains, which In their 
winter garb of snow are of Indescribable 
beauty. The slanting rays of the Arctic sun 
at times paint these snow piles In delicate 
pink Once across the Yukon River and be¬ 
yond the Arctic Circle, the sharp peaks and 
the deep valleys, snow covered and fantastic 
in sun and shadow as far as the eye can 
reach, form a picture perhaps more awesome 
and fascinating than anywhere in the world 
Little is known of the tortuous terrain deep 
in the Brooks Range 

ALASKA'S Fin?URE IS IN TOURISM 

To Americans and Canadians who know 
the scenic wonders of Europe, there is an 
even more fascinating continent right at 
home Alaska not only affords the finest of 
scenery but remarkable hunting and fishing. 

With the advent of statehood the real con- 
seivatlon of Alaskan resources will begin. 
Under the rule of a single government de¬ 
partment in Washington, conservation Is vir¬ 
tually impossible, for laws must be enforced, 
and this is not the case In Alaska today. 


Address of Hon. Claude Pepper at the 
Dedication of Everglades Park 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Record my re¬ 
marks made on the occasion of the dedi¬ 
cation of the Everglades National Park, 
at Everglades, Pla, December 6, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Amid these scenes of enchanting interest 
today the President of the United States and 
the Governor of Florida redcdicate to nature 
and to the people, this vast area of half a mil¬ 
lion acres which has ever been nature's 
majestic own 

Hereafter and for all time It belongs only 
to nature, to nature’s God, and to the Amer¬ 
ican people. For today this primeval ex¬ 
panse, containing vast areas where white 


man has never sot foot, becomes the twenty- 
eighth national park—the Everglades Na¬ 
tional Park. 

It will be the only such tropical park In 
all the land Here more than 1,000,000 vis¬ 
itors soon will come each year to enjoy this 
marvelous museum of nature 

They will see the crocodile, the giant mana¬ 
tee, the alligator, the white tall deer, and 
700 varieties of aquatic creatures. They will 
see the white egret and the roseate spoon¬ 
bill. the wood Ibis, the flamingo, the heron. 

Too, they will see the world’s tallest man¬ 
grove trees and 14 miles of virgin beaches, a 
constellation of sparkling lakes, streams, 
bays, and inaccessible swamps In this river 
of grass—the Everglades. 

We wish to express our thanks and grati¬ 
tude to the President of the United States, 
not only for his great and strong interest 
in the success of this jK-oJect but for the Im¬ 
measurable compliment of his personal ap¬ 
pearance here today; to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the National Park Service, and 
to the Governor and his cabinet and Legis¬ 
lature of Florida; to others too numerous to 
mention whose determined and untiring 
services have brought at long last to the 
people of this State and this country, this 
tropical monument of nature 

And now to the people’s Federal Govern¬ 
ment and to the National Park Service we 
happily commit the protection and care of 
this rare and beauteous treasure for the 
health and happiness of all the American 
people. 

May It long be a comforting refuge to those 
who seek inspiration and satisfaction at the 
shrines of nature. 


Place of Trade-Unions in a Democracy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRQINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr KJLQORE Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a prize- 
winning composition entitled, “What Is 
the Place of Trade Unions in Our Demo¬ 
cratic Way of Life?" submitted by John 
Dean, age 16, junior student. Stonewall 
Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va., 
In a contest sponsored by the West Vir¬ 
ginia State Federation of Labor in De¬ 
cember 1947. 

There being no objection, the compo¬ 
sition was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows- 

WHAT IS THE PLACE OP TR^DE-UNIONS IN OUR 
DEMOCRATIC WAY OP LIFE? 

(Prize-Winning composition submitted by 
John Dean, age 16, Junior student. Stone¬ 
wall Jackson High School, Charleston, 
W. Va , In a contest spoiisured by tlie West 
Virginia State Federation of Labor, Decem¬ 
ber 1947) 

Trade-unions do have a definite place in 
American democracy Their place Is deter¬ 
mined by definite needs. These needs are 
predicated upon the following 

1. Wages In their relation to the static cost 
of our standard of living and the rise and 
fall of it. 

2 Wages In their relation to hours of effort 
neoessary to maintain a normal economy 

3 Wages in relation to a common adjust¬ 
ment of wide differences which may exist In 
agriculture and Industry. 


4 Insurance of safe, adequate, and satis¬ 
factory working conditions. Including plant 
and equipment 

6. Health, Including medical care and hos¬ 
pitalization 

6 Adequate recreation, vacations, and rec¬ 
reational facilities 

7. Education. Opportunity to learn while 
you work 

It Is a condition of democracy as against 
totalitarian governments that within a de¬ 
mocracy almost any type of business may 
govern Itself as It sees fit. Since huslnesses 
are conducted under some sort of organiza¬ 
tion for the Insurance of Its continuance, it 
stands to reason that the worker who is re¬ 
sponsible for the success of a given business 
must have an organization for the insurance 
that they, too, will receive benefits such as 
above noted In articles 1 to 7, Inclusive. 
Such protection for such benefits Is not guar¬ 
anteed In the business organization Itself, 
trade-unions have emerged. 

The success of present trade-unions Is 
definitely establishing for the worker a high 
degree The benefits above outlined firmly 
indicate tholr necessity as a part of our eco¬ 
nomic system as licensed in our democratic 
form of government So great a part is 
played by the union In our democracy that 
some type of trade-union exists today for 
almost every type of business and number 
of employees ranging from a small employer 
to those employing thousands of workers 
and wherein certain workers do not have a 
particular union they are permitted affilia¬ 
tions. 

It may be said that trade-unions have a 
long way yet to go for a well-rounded pro¬ 
gram of aid and protection which is right¬ 
fully due the worker In order to become 
even more firmly fixed In our democracy 
every trade-union should seek to conduct Its 
business In a democratic way based upon 
our constitutional Government with its 
checks and balances of the legislative, execu¬ 
tive, and Judicial departments, seeing to It 
that its officers be recruited from the ranks 
of labor and Insisting that better benefits be 
returned to the worker from the dues paid In. 

It Is an axiom that the worker In our 
modern economic system has only his labor 
to sell Individually he Is helpless when 
facing an employer with a grievance to re¬ 
dress Should the employer decide to reduce 
his wages or speed his work or fire him, he Is 
helpless without some sort of protection, 
hence the need of trade-unions Our eco¬ 
nomic system grew so rapidly that business¬ 
men generally overlooked the worker’s side 
other than to hire him for as many hours as 
possible with as Utile pay as the worker 
would consent to Panics, depressions, and 
other economic disturbances tended to drive 
labor to some measure of protection and im¬ 
posed continued responsibility upon trade- 
unions for the protections previously out¬ 
lined. If trade-unions did not exist today 
some other form of organization would 
necessarily arise No matter what angle one 
views, with our present economic set-up 
trade-unions definitely play an Important 
part in our American democracy. 


The American Railroads 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted In the 
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Appendix to the Record an article en¬ 
titled "United States Railroads/* written 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt from Geneva, 
Switzerland, and published in the New 
York World-Telegram on December 2, 
1947. 

The facts presented in this article are 
very revealing and demonstrate the suc¬ 
cess and efiBiciency of private ownership 
and operation of railroads in the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

VNITBS STATES EAXLSOASS 

(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

OKNEVA, SwmBiatAND.—Here are the facta 
In favor of private ownership of American 
railroads, as presented to me by the bead of 
one of our railroads 

American railroads directly serve 60,000 
communities. They employ about 1B60.000 
persons with an annual pay roll of about 
$4,300,000,000. In 1021, the average annual 
wage per employee was $1,820; today it Is 
almost $S,100. The railroads purchased an¬ 
nually about $1,500,000,000 worth of goods, 
and their aggregate taxes amount to about 
$600,000,000 per year. 

Today they are only one of a number of 
types of transportation in the United States, 
but they did much of the pioneering work in 
the development of unity between different 
eectlons of our country. Railroads have 
helped to build communities, to develop new 
Industries, to Improve fanning. They are 
still interested In such development, because 
the general traffic and operating policies of 
the many companies originate with and are 
mainly directed by local management, which 
Is familiar with the existing and prospective 
needs of the communities that the railroads 
serve. 

Railroads handle 60 percent of all our In¬ 
land freight. During World War H, almost 
two-thirds of all United States traffic and 
more than 90 percent of Army and Navy 
freight was moved by rail. 

In World War I the railroads were taken 
over by the Government. The average rev¬ 
enue per passenger-mile Increased 61 per¬ 
cent, and the average revenue per ton-mlle 
Increased about 80 percent But during the 
period from January 1, 1918, to March 1, 
1020. in spite of the Increase In both freight 
rates and passenger fares, there was a deficit 
of $1,616,000,000, which had to be borne by 
the taxpayers. 

In World War n, when the railroads were 
not taken over by the Oovomment, freight 
rates remained at approximately prewar 
levels and passenger rates Increased only 
slightly, but the taxpayers sustained no loss. 

Under private operation, with fewer em¬ 
ployees, fewer locomotives, and fewer freight 
cars and passenger cars, the railroads moved 
on the average each month about twice as 
many troops, twice as many passengers, 
more than five times as much Army freight, 
20 times as much Navy freight, and nearly 
twice as much other freight as had been 
carried during World War I. 

In proportion, of course, the taxes paid 
to the Government wore very much higher 
during World War n, so this would seem to 
have been an outstanding record for pri¬ 
vate enterprise. 

The railroads and switching companies of 
the United States are owned and operated 
by almost 700 separate corporations, and 
there are almost 1,000,000 stockholders, who 
are located In every State of the Union. It 
is estimated that about 1,000,000 people own 
railroad bonds, axxd many others are inter¬ 
ested through the holdings of trust com¬ 
panies, Insurance companies, etc. The rail¬ 
roads contribute In taxes about half $ bil¬ 


lion dollars annually under present trafflo 
volume. They are given no subsidy, which 
Is not the case with some other methods of 
transportation. 


Honting ProblfBu bi Fittibiirih tnd 
Alltf btey Covmtf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANGS J. MYERS 

or PSNSBTLVAinA 

IN THE smj ATE OP THE UN I T ED STATES 

Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 

Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I re¬ 
cently received a copy of a letter which 
was sent to the members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Housing by 
the public affairs committee of the Fed- 
eration of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County. The letter indi¬ 
cates the gravity of the housing situation 
in that locality of Pennsylvania. I there¬ 
fore ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

December 1, 1947. 
Representative Ralph Gabcble, 

House Office Budding, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Conoiubsman Gamble The Public 
Affairs Committee of the Federation of Social 
Agencies wishes to call your attention to 
the urgency of the housing problems in this 
area and of the Importance of Federal leader¬ 
ship and aid in resolving a situation which 
has reached critical proportions. Though a 
subcommittee of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Housing held a hearing In this 
city on October 20. little time was avaUable 
for the presentation of evidence concerning 
the effects of the situation on the people 
of this community 

Our committee, which speaks for 166 health 
and welfare agencies In Pittsburgh and Al¬ 
legheny County has already endorsed the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill for a National 
Bousing Commission Act to stimulate the 
construction of public and private housing 
and research In the housing field. We feel 
that this measure Is the most realistic pro¬ 
posal that has been offered to Congress to 
meet a situation that Is now extremely grave 
and is rapidly growing worse. Surveys have 
shown that tn the city of Pittsburgh today 
only 56 5 percent of the dwellings are struc¬ 
turally sound with all modem sanitary 
facilities At least 22 percent of the hous¬ 
ing Is seriously substandard. Tet many of 
these houses, as well as those which come 
up to standard, are overcrowded beyond 
the limits of human endurance The va¬ 
cancy ratio among Pittsburgh’s dwelling 
units is now less than 1 percent. 

What this situation means to the many 
people who are caught without adequate 
living space can only be appreciated by the 
victims themselves. Wr know, however, from 
health and welfare agencies that a large 
proportion of the famllios they serve live 
in buildizigs already oondenmed by the city 
authorities as unfit for habitation, but from 
which they cannot be xxkoved because there 
are no other places for them to go. 

The situation Is having a serloUB effect 
upon family life. Innumerable famlllee are 
being broken for the simple reason that they 
cannot find space enough to live together. 
Our children's agendas report increaxlng re¬ 


quests for child plaoement. many of them 
made for no other reeson than the foot that 
the parents have been unable to find jacepee 
shelter for them. The rexult is that many 
children are being sent to institutions, in¬ 
cluding the juvenile court detention home, 
although they have parents eager and other¬ 
wise able to make a home for them. On the 
other hand, many families which have man¬ 
aged to stay together have been able to do 
so only by doubling up with relatives in 
deplorable oondltlmis of overcrowding. 

Prompt action miut be taken to aUevlate 
these conditions If the nervous tensions 
which they produce are not to do irremedi¬ 
able barm, both to the individuals concerned 
and to our community. Such action can be 
put into motion with a stimulus from the 
Federal Government to promote building of 
rental housing tor low-income and mlddle- 
inoome groups. The urgency of the eltua- 
tion requires that all housing resources, both 
public and private, be effectively used. 

We eameatly trust that the Joint Senate- 
House Committee on Housing will take this 
testimony into consideration in preparing Its 
report for the Oongreei. 

Sincerely, 

HAasATTcu Miller, 

Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 
Federation of Social Agencies of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 


The Ditplaced Periont Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H. ALE3UNDER SMITH 

or MEW JBSSXT 

IN THE SENATE OP IHE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, last Sun¬ 
day night at Calvary Church In New York 
City, I made an address on the subject 
of the Marshall plan and its implications 
in the present war situation. In the 
course of my address I stressed the im¬ 
portance and significance of the dls- 
placed-persons problem as an essential 
part of any program for over-all Euro¬ 
pean recovery. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks on the displaced-persons prob¬ 
lem Inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The matter of the displaced persons of 
Europe is so widely misunderstood that a 
few facts with regard to It are relevant. 
It Is a startling fact that during World War 
II over 8,000,000 people were uprooted from 
their homes either because of invading 
armies or because of persecutions. Of these 
8,000,000 people, 7,000,000 have today been 
repatriated. The problem facing the world 
through the United Nations Involves ap¬ 
proximately 930,000 people. These unfor¬ 
tunate people are located In the American, 
British, and French aones of Germany and 
Austria, and In Italy, with a relatively ■m ^u 
number in the Middle last ind in China. 

Of these 930,000 people, the mo esti¬ 
mates thst approximately 184,000 more can 
be repatriated, so the net resettlement prob¬ 
lem is sbout 800,000. Of thsse, approxi¬ 
mately 680.000 are in the United States 
aonss of Qennsny and Austria. 

Taking the displaced persons as a whole, 
it is ssUmated that 66 peroant of tliim are 
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Catholics, 20 percent Jews, and 16 percent 
Protestants. Children under the age ot 18 
comprise 21 percent, while 69 percent are 
between the ages of 18 and 44. 

in my trip to Europe 1 visited these people 
In their camps and had an opportunity to 
talk to them and learn about their problems 
first-hand. Practically all of them are self- 
reliant and self-respecting people determined 
to make their own living through their own 
work If only given the opportunity to do so. 
Many of them were the first fighters against 
tyranny, first of naalsm and now of com¬ 
munism. They are eager to become useful 
citizens in a free country. They have skills 
which would enrich any country. They are 
farmers, doctors, nurses, needleworkers. 
chemists, mechanics, architects, bricklayers, 
and tailors, in fact, practically all trades and 
professions are represented 

The United States is challenged to act and 
act immediately. Three courses are open* 

(1) Leave these people where they are— 
which Is impossible because the German 
economy cannot support them and of course 
the United States Army cannot support them 
indefinitely, 

(2) Repatriate thorn. This is being done 
by the IRO oii a voluntary basis, but It would 
obviously be Impossible to compel nil of them 
to return to persecution and ultimate liqui¬ 
dation. 

(3) Resettle them. This Is the immediate 
problem facing not only the IRO, but also 
and especially the United States We have 
the problem on our hands and we must act. 
It Is my considered Judgment that— 

(a) We should immediately open our doors 
to admission of a reasonable number of these 
people outside the immigration quota sys¬ 
tem, but subject of course to our regular 
Immigration requirements 

(b) Wc should then lead In the effort being 
made by the IRO to organize all the members 
of the United Nations In a program for a 
percentage assumption of the responsibility 
for the remaining problem 

The United States must be willing to take 
Its reasonable share of the responsibility 
with similar action by other nations in re¬ 
storing these people to hope and to the oppor¬ 
tunity to start anew in fresh environments, 

I am confident they would become useful 
and worthy citizens. 


Do Controls Mean a Police State? 


EXTENSION OF RElilAHKS 

OF • 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 8 ilegislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a few 
nights ago the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Cain], the Senator from Pennsyl¬ 
vania [Mr. Myers], Representative 
Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, and I took 
part in a discussion of the question, “Do 
Controls Mean a Police State?” on Theo- 
'dore Qranik’s American Forum of the 
Air Program, over the Mutual network. 
So many of my colleagues have asked 
about the broadcast that I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the entire transcript 
of the discussion be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

X should also like to take the oppor¬ 
tunity here of paying tribute to Pilot 
Radio Corp. and its president, Mr. 
I. Goldberg, for making these great pub¬ 


lic service programs available. Mr. 
Goldberg was one of the earliest pioneers 
in radio, and he is now keeping up the 
good work by sponsoring the pioneer 
radio forum of them all. Ted Oranik’s 
American Forum, which Is now in its 
nineteenth year on the air. 

There being no objection, the trans¬ 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

DO CONTROLS MEAN A POLICE STATE? 

Speakers: Senator Harrt P. Cain, Repub¬ 
lican. of Washington: Senator John J. 
Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama; Senator 
Francis J. Myers, Democrat, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; CongreMman Clarbncr J, Brown, 
Republican, of Ohio. 

Chairman: Theodore Granik “ 

Announcer Pilot Radio Corp. makers of 
fine radio equipment for over a quarter of a 
century, proudly presents America's oldest 
radio forum, now In Its nineteenth year of 
public service, the American Forum of the 
Air [Applause [ 

“Do controls mean a police state?” Once 
again from the Shoreham Hotel, Washing¬ 
ton, D C, we present the vital issue of the 
week discussed on your American Forum of 
the Air, founded in 1928 by Theodore 
Granik, attorney and moderator. 

Tonight our four authorities are* Senator 
John J Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama. 
Senator Pbancis J. MrKas. Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, Senator Harrt P Cain, Re¬ 
publican, of Washington; and Congressman 
Clarence J Brown, Republican, of Ohio 

Senator Cain was kind enough to substi¬ 
tute for Senator Joseph Ball, of Mlnuesuta, 
who was taken ill 

And now, here Is your moderator, Theo¬ 
dore Granik. 

Chairman Obanzk. Good evening 

The President’s proposal to establish price 
controls and rationing has met with en¬ 
thusiastic support as well as bitter opposi¬ 
tion Opponents quote President Truman 
himself as saying that to enforce such con¬ 
trols “police state methods” arc necessary. 

The opposition contends that a system of 
controls could put our whole economy In a 
strait-jacket 

Those who support the President’s pro¬ 
posal point out that be asked for only selec¬ 
tive controls, that is, rationing and regu¬ 
lation of prices only for those commodities 
which are scarce and which bear directly 
on the cost of living 

This rising cost of living affects us all. 
The situation has become critical Any 
plan that promises to stop the price spiral 
deserves consideration But we Americans 
prize our liberty and we do not want to see 
a totalitarian state Imposed upon us 

Could controls lead us to a police state 
here? 

We are now ready for our first speaker In 
the discussion, Do Controls Mean a Police 
State? 

Congressman Clarence J Brown. Republi¬ 
can of Ohio. Congressman Brown 

Representative Brown. The subject of this 
debate is. Do Controls Mean a Police State? 

I believe the answer depends entirely upon 
what sort of controls you are talking about. 
If you mean Government controls which 
regulate the ordinary everyday activities of 
Individual citizens and the different business 
enterprises of the countries, such as price 
controls and rationing In peacetime, then, of 
course, such controls mean a police state 

I call as my witness to substantiate my 
statement a very well-known student of 
economics and governmental affairs by the 
name of Harry S. Truman, who In a press 
conference on October 16. In answer to a 
direct question, made the flat statement that 
all consumer controls were, in his estimation, 
police state methods. 


The New York Times, a Democratic news¬ 
paper, In discussing the President’s press in¬ 
terview, stated that he, the President, classed 
all forms of price controls and rationing as 
essentially police state methods. 

Where can I turn for a higher authority to 
answer your question? 

Chairman Granik. Thank you. 

Now, Benator Francw J. Mtbbs. Demo¬ 
crat of Pennsylvania. Senator Myers 
Senator Myers. Mr. Granik, if by controls 
you mean complete control by Government 
over our entire economy and over our very 
lives and even over our thoughts, then cer¬ 
tainly Government controls mean a police 
state But no one seriously proposes such 
controls for the United States. 

What has happened here is that certain 
partisans have seized upon an academic ex¬ 
pression by President Truman of on Inherent 
aversion to peacetime controls and have dis¬ 
torted some words he used about a police 
state Into a hysteria over any and all con¬ 
trols of any kind whatsoever. 

America will never have any police state 
so long as American democracy operates. 
Our problem comes down to the simple 
necessity of halting this outrageous Infla¬ 
tion, of curbing dog-cat-dog economics at a 
time of national and international crisis, 
and of putting some reasonable and some 
sane restrictions on human greed at a time 
when such greed cannot only disrupt our 
foreign policy, but can throw this whole Na¬ 
tion into an economic tallspln 
The President’s point at that press con- 
fcronco was that in a police state the Gov¬ 
ernment just Imposes Its will upon the peo¬ 
ple, but that in a democracy the people 
through their representotives impose re¬ 
straints on themselves 
Chairman Granik. Thank you, gentlemen 
And now for our spontaneous discussion 
Senator Cain, on October 16 the President 
said that price control Is a police-state 
method. Now, what happened between 
October 16 and November 17 to make him 
recommend price control for the American, 
people? 

Benator Cain Mr, Granik, I wish I knew 
The President’s statement and his actions 
appeared to be fundamentally In contradic¬ 
tion, and, being out of the country on Octo¬ 
ber 16, I can’t be certain what the President 
meant, but perhaps Senator Sparkman, of 
Alabama, will explore the question for me 
and for Americans generally 
Chairman Granik Senator Sparkman 
Senator Sparkman Well, Mr. Granik, 1 
have not seen a quotation of the exact words 
that the President used, but I think 1 know 
what he meant 

Chairman Granik Does anybody know 
what he really did say? 

Benator Sparkman, I don’t know His 
thought, 1 think, was the same as mine and 
the same as that of most people, that Is, that 
controls are to be avoided where possible, 
that they are not to be used In peacetime 
except as a last resort. 

Most Americans would like to avoid them, 
but I believe that moat Americans, just like 
President Truman, are willing to take them 
in a time of great economic emergency sueb 
as now prevails 

Representative Brown Mr Granik 
Chairman Granik. Oo ahead. Congress¬ 
man 

Representative Brown Of course, at the 
time the President gave his interview to the 
press In which he called price control and 
rationing a part of a police state be was 
also telling the newspapers and the Amer¬ 
ican public that he was opposed to these 
controls and rationing being placed back on 
the American people. Thirty days, or 81 
days, later he appeared before the Congress 
of the United States and asked for the au¬ 
thority to Impose all of those controls, and 
they weren’t Just a few hit-or-mlss, little 
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controls There were a number ot controls— 
10 . I believe—which would have given to 
the President of the United States autocratic 
power over the entire economy of this 
country. Which time was he right? 

Senator Hram. Rather than discussing 
what President Truman may have said and 
whether he was properly quoted and accu¬ 
rately quoted, we should really devote our 
time to the emergency with which we are 
confronted, the danger of Inflation, and de¬ 
termine what should be done about It and 
what might be done about it, rather than 
merely discussing simply, academically, 
whether or not controls are a police-state 
method. 

We have many controls today. We know 
they are not police-state methods. Kven 
Senator Taft favors the continuance of rent 
controlSpand credit controls and export con¬ 
trols and bank credit controls, and others 
favor other kinds of controls. So. whether 
all controls are a police-state method, wheth¬ 
er any controls are a police-state method Is 
something that seexns to me rather academic. 

What should he done today about this In¬ 
flation that confronts us and the great dan¬ 
ger that confronts all of us? 

Representative Bbown. Mr. Qranlk. 

Chairman Orakix. Oo ahead. Congress¬ 
man. 

Representative Brown. As the only Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives, 1 feel 
rather lonely In this group of United States 
Senators 1 want to say to you. Senator 
Mraas. that you are attempting to get away 
from the subject, as Is typical of the Senate. 
1 have listened to a great many debates in 
that body (the rules of comedy do not apply 
here), and I know that quite often they get 
off the subject over there. 

And, of course, the subject of this debate 
Is whether or not these controls do constitute 
a police state That Is what I thought we 
were discussing 

Chairman Oranik. Senator Mtkrs asked 
about rent controls, whether rent-control en¬ 
forcement constitutes a police state. 

Representative Bbown. I thought so. That 
was why 1 voted against It. 

Chairman Oranik. Senator Eh>ARKMAN, do 
you have a comment? 

Senator Sparkman. I was going to ask my 
friend. Clarkncx Brown, If he la in favor of 
any controls. 

Representative Brown. I am certainly not 
In favor of all-out controls that have been 
given here 

What controls you have had you haven’t 
used wisely or well. 

Senator Sparkman. Are you in favor of ex¬ 
port controls? 

Representative Brown I am In favor of 
certain export controls at any time. That is 
not a control of the activities of the Indi¬ 
viduals of this country. 

Senator Sparkman. You can’t sell yoiir 
products where you want to 

Representative Brown. Yes; you can sell 
all the products you want to in this country, 
young man Go out and try. 

Senator Sparkman. There are lots of busi¬ 
ness people who are asking for the right to 
ship to all the countries of the world. 

Representative Brown. And a lot of other 
people are asking for better control of ex¬ 
ports In this country for which you have 
authority now. but which you have failed to 
do, mlaerably. 

Senator Sparkman. Simply due to the fact 
that the Republican Congress failed to give 
those responsible for export controls an ap¬ 
propriation in the first session of Congress 
so that they had to cut their staff. 

Representative Brown. You fellows, I feel 
sorry for you. You only had $37,500,(X)0.000 
to operate with this year, four times as much 
as Mr. Roosevelt ever spent in any peacetime 
year. And be wasn’t such a slouch as a 
spends, either. 


Senator Gain. X dont ^Ink any of ua want 
to duck a question which is fundamental in 
character: What am we going to do about 
Inflation? How are we going to reasonably 
carry out our international commitments 
while decreasing prices for the oonsiimer 
at home? 

John, I should like to ask. In that connec¬ 
tion, with reference to your premise: Isn’t 
it true that in 1940 and 1041 we had what 
was known as selective rationing and we 
found It did not wcark and Is It any more con¬ 
ceivable that we can start with a meager 
return to controls today without an assump* 
tlon that they will soon become all-inclu¬ 
sive, as they were before? 

My only chief concern about that Is that 
a control is restrictive by Its very nature and 
how In heaven’s name, when we need an 
economy of abundance, can we get what we 
need through the imposition of what the 
President has asked for? 

Senator Sparkman. You have a pretty big 
question there. Harrt. I don’t believe you 
are right that In 1940 and in 1941 we had 
selective rationing. I don’t think Uiat was 
ever true. I do know that In 1946 when such 
a tremendous drive was made by the Re¬ 
publicans In Congress to repeal OPA, they 
used the very argument then that we ought 
to use selective rationing 

Senator Cain. 1 don’t happen to agree with 
that. 

Senator Sparkman. You weren’t there, so 
you can’t be blamed. 

Representative Brown. I was In Congress 
at that time; may I answer? 

Chairman Oranik. Oo ahead. Congress¬ 
man. 

Representative Brown 1 know the gentle¬ 
man has a good memory and I am sure he 
does not forget that In 1946 the Democrats, 
or the New Dealers, whatever you want to 
call them, had 67 members in the Senate to 
28 Republicans, and 243 in the House to 100 
Republicans, and the poor old Republicans 
Just did It all; didn’t they? 

Why. you Democrats were voting for It. 

Senator Sparkman. The RepubllcRns took 
the lead In advocating It 

Representative Brown Let me tell you 
how It worked I want to quote what Paul 
Porter said. He la one of you He was then 
the OPA Administrator. 

Chairman Oranik. You missed him by a 
week. He was here last week 

Representative Bbown He said on June 8, 
1946, while appearing before a congressional 
committee, that 79 percent of the American 
communities were short of bread and that 
it wasn’t working. And the President, when 
he took off these price controls, said that they 
weren’t working. 

Senator Sparkman. I wonder why it Is, 
Clarence, that you Republicans are anxious 
to make It appear that the President took 
off controls, when you know that the whole 
campaign last year was fought by the Re¬ 
publican Party on the Idea of removing all 
controls [Applause.) 

Chairman Oranik. Gentlemen, let’s go 
back for a moment. 

Senator Cain. Perhaps. John, It would 
be more proper If we did not refer to the past 
as much as we talk about the Imposition 
proposed of controls today. 

Senator Sparkman. I<et me say that I am in 
agreement with you. Let’s talk about today. 

Senator Cain. What do you find in the 
President's proposal, as proposed, re-creation 
of controls, which will add to the consumer 
goods and the productivity of this great 
Nation? 

Senator Sparkman. Let me approach It In 
this way. The thing that Impressed me 
about the Preeident’s program when he de¬ 
livered it was those 10 items which be out¬ 
lined. 9 of which had been recommended in 
a report of a subcommittee of Senator Taft’s 
C ommittee on the Bconomlo Report, headed 


by Senator PLANDsaa. Senator Bazawin was 
on that subcommittee and Congressman 
Rich, of Pennsylvania, and Congressman 
KiLBtntN, of New York, Republicans all, and 
that subcommittee recommended every sin¬ 
gle one of those that the President recom¬ 
mended except one. 

Senator Mtsrs. Price control. 

Senator Sparkman. I thought the Presi¬ 
dent must have read that report. 

Senator Cain. Perhaps he did. I can only 
say in response to that that all people in 
the Congress today, be they Democrats or Re¬ 
publicans. are seriously and tremendously 
worried about this whole program. It sim¬ 
ply won't work. 

Senator Mtkrs. Everybody talks about In¬ 
flation, everybody is worried about it, but 
nobody on your side seems to desire to do 
anything about it. 

Senator Cazn. I think we are trying to do 
something about it but our opinion, or at 
least my opinion, Is that the President's 
program intends to deal with the symptoms 
of Inflation without attacking the causes of 
Inflation, which Is the only thing that makes 
any difference. 

Senator Mtkrs. The Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture has predicted less meat and higher 
prices next year. Steers today bit $38 50, an 
all-record high. Wheat Just a few days ago 
hit an all-record high. It is there. What 
do you propose to do about It? 

Senator Cain I am trying to do something 
about it in connection with No 5. where the 
proposal has been made to do something 
that will induce the marketing of livestock 
and poultry at weights and grades that repre¬ 
sent the most efficient utillKation of grains. 
I think those are words which in them¬ 
selves mean nothing 

Representative Brown May I say one 
thing here? I am from the House, you know. 
1 am one against three. 1 would Just like to 
call to your attention, when you talk about 
this meat shortage, that on June 27th of 1946, 
we had 68,000 meat shops or butcher shops 
closed In the United States under price 
control. 

Senator Mtkrs. When was that? 

Representative Brown June 27, 1946, 

when we had a Democratic President and 
Democratic Congress 

I Just want to say to Senator Sparkman 
that I do not recall Just what the President 
may or may not have read, but I read with a 
great deal of Interest the comment that Sen¬ 
ator Btro, one of your colleagues over In the 
Senate—I think be is a Democrat—made fol¬ 
lowing the President’s speech, In which be 
said that the President, In order to free Eu¬ 
rope, was asking that the American people 
be made the slaves of a bureaucracy. 

Senator Sparkman I wonder If you saw In 
the press Just a couple of days ago a state¬ 
ment in which Senator Btrd said that he 
was going to support a substantial part of 
the President’s program, and by the way, let 
me say that Senator Btrd la not alone— 
neither are the Democrats alone. I take 
issue with my friend and colleague. Sena¬ 
tor Mtkrs here, when he says nobody on the 
Republican side Is trying to do anything, 
because this eastern subcommittee- 

Senator Mtkrs (Interposing). I should 
have said the Republican leadersbip. 

Senator Sparkman. I agree with you there, 
except for the fact that Senator Tatt has ad¬ 
vocated 4 of these 10 controls himself. Sena¬ 
tor Whkrxt just the last day or two advo¬ 
cated the control of petroleum products. Oh, 
he wanted volimtary controls first, but when 
the petroleum people told him they could 
not control It voluntarily, then he threat¬ 
ened Oovemment action. Senator Capxbart 
came out with a program. Read It and see 
how much eontrol Is in it. Senator Tobkt 
has a program; Oongreasman Wouxnx wants 
rent control. 
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Saxiator Cam. Senator Capehart. of Indi¬ 
ana, will embrace any control which In It¬ 
self adds to and stimulates production. He 
Is violently and obviously In opposition to 
a number of the President’s proposals—I can 
take the first one, to restore consumer-credit 
controls and to restrain the creation of In¬ 
flationary bank credit. He Is In violent op¬ 
position to both because they are not going 
to carry out a production quota or goal. 

Chairman Obamik. Senator Myers, should 
wages as well as prices be controlled? 

Senator Myers. l think so, 11 necessary, if 
we have complete controls. 

Senator Caiw. What do you mean, if neces¬ 
sary? Can you control one without con¬ 
trolling the other? 

Senator Myers Of course you can, because 
in every Instance prices have gone up before 
wages. 

Senator Cam Exactly. 

Senator Myers Prices have gone up and 
then wages will go up 

Senator Caxm But one will follow the other. 

Senator Myers Not necessarily. When 
wages In the steel industry were increased 
about 50 cents, steel went up $1. It does not 
follow at all 

Senator Sparkman. One dollar a ton? Ten 
dollars a ton? 

Senator Myers. Twice as much as the wage 
Increase—so I say if wage controls are nec¬ 
essary, of course I woxild advocate them. I 
do not believe, in selective rationing or se¬ 
lective price control, that you need wage 
controls. 

Senator Cain. Could you explore that Just 
a little bit further? You used the term "se¬ 
lective rationing." Where do you go with 
selectivity when we have a right to assume 
that it will be In the future as in the past, 
that if an article is placed under restrictive 
control, the producer will quit making that 
article, If ho conceivably can, in favor of 
making a compromise article which is not 
half so good, which is ersatz. In fact, at half 
the price? 

Senator Spareuian Let me answer that 
with the argument of one of your Republi¬ 
can Senators Senator Watkins placed a 
statement in the Congressional Becoro Just 
yesterday in which I think he gave a 10-point 
program. G of which were controls, and the 
most prominent one of which was to buy up 
the entire wheat crop. That is his recom¬ 
mendation. 

Senator Cain. Which gets back to my 
point, John. 

Senator Sparkman You are certainly con¬ 
trolling that commodity when you buy it up. 

Senator Cain. That is exactly what Sena¬ 
tor WATKINS would do, but the seriousness 
of this demands from each of us a convic¬ 
tion on our own part, and when you refer 
to something in a dead piece of paper, called 
the Congressional Record, you are not In 
fact talking among the live people who ore 
endeavoring to express their opinions today. 

Chairman GRanik. I am not in Congress, 
but doesn’t the Congressional Record repre¬ 
sent live statements? 

Representative Brown 1 Just want to rise 
here for a moment and say to you that I 
have been sitting back here quietly in awe, 
and I can understand now more about the 
Senate than I have ever understood before. 
No two of them can agree on anything, and 
perhaps that Is part of our trouble. 

Senator Cain. Clarence Brown, I think we 
could agree on this. Not very long ago, now 
that you have mentioned the Senate—and 
1 happen to be a part of that Senate, and 
a very proud one, too—96 of us, all that 
were in the Senate at that time, voted, and 
we did not take 6 minutes to do it, to pass 
R veterans' bonus. It was from our point 
of view a proper thing to do. but, in heaven's 
name, it was inflationary by its very char¬ 
acter. 


My contention on that is that we as a 
Congress and we as an American people are 
not realistic about the sacrifices we must 
make to reduce inflation. We spend our 
time talking about endeavoring to restrict 
the extension of bank credit, which, being 
productive in character, adds to the pro¬ 
ductivity of this country, l think it is Just 
nonsense. 

Senator Myers. Harry, you believe that 
prices are spiraling and continuing to go up¬ 
ward? 

Senator Cain Indeed I do. 

Senator Myers. The Washington Post 
says butter will be $1 tomorrow here in 
Washington We know we are going to have 
higher prices for meat next year. What are 
wo going to do. just let it continue, let it 
spiral, forgot it? 

Senator Cain. I would Just make one com¬ 
ment. I wish I knew what to do about it. 
I don’t, except 1 think there are basic prem¬ 
ises headed in the direction of curtailing in¬ 
flation that we as a Nation are absolutely 
ducking. 

Senator Myers We have a program here. 
Tho President has suggested controls. You 
disagree as far os those controls are con¬ 
cerned, but you should have a program. I 
think the majority party In tho Congress 
should have a program I think you should 
advocate something definite and positive. 

Beprosentatfve Brown. I would like to en¬ 
lighten and inform the Senator. 

Senator Myers I have been waiting for 
that enlightenment for a long time. 

Representative Bbown. Keep quiet and re¬ 
lax and 1 will tell you. There are a lot of 
things you can do. First of all, if you want 
to stop rising prices you have to increase 
production, and you have to stop shipping 
out of this country more than your surplus 
production. 

Senator Myers. Clarence, we didn’t ship, 
we didn’t export more than 2 percent of our 
meat during the year 1946 

Representative Brown. Walt Just a min¬ 
ute; Just listen a minute. Whenever you 
e.\port more than a surplus of any commodity 
that you have in this country, whether It 
is 2 percent or 80 percent of your production, 
you Immediately create a scarcity, and with 
It a high price, and of course you know and 
I know that you are exporting some fifteen 
to eighteen billion dollars’ worth a year. 
You are exporting about a billion dollars 
more than you are importing In this country, 
and the sad port about it is that most of 
those exports have not been going to the 
countries where they need the food and the 
help. 

Chairman Granik. I am sorry, gentlemen; 
we pause now for a summation of the argu¬ 
ments advanced this evening. 

Now I see our speakers are ready to sum up 
tonight’s arguments. First we will hear from 
Senator Cain. 

Senator Cain. Mr. Granik. our wartime ex¬ 
perience clearly demonstrated, to me at least, 
that once you travel with compulsion you 
must In time find yourself completely en¬ 
meshed In the completely nonproductive 
futility of reglmentationi You cannot estab¬ 
lish and maintain retail price ceilings with¬ 
out enforcing ceilings on wholesalers and 
manufacturers, you cannot enforce ceilings 
on the manufacturer unless you establish 
ceilings on the raw materials ho uses in hia 
plant. That means controls on the farmer 
and miner, too, but you cannot stop there. 
You must also control freight rates In the 
movement of materials and products. 

We have learned the bard way that It la 
impossible to maintain price control without 
wage control. We have learned you cannot 
keep wages down unless you prevent o rise 
In the cost of living. It Is a wild chase 
around a vicious circle. Every link in that 
chain Is ImpcKtant. That is why price con¬ 
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trols. in my opinion, in a free economy must 
wind up by Government control all along 
the line in due time. In a word, you cannot' 
tamper with any part of the function of our 
complicated economic system without con¬ 
trolling the whole machine. 

Chairman Granik. I am sorry, Senator 
Cain, your time has expired. Senator Spabk- 
MAN, will you sum up? 

Senator Sparkman. As I see It. we have 
enough food, feed, and materials to go 
around if properly managed Unfortunately, 
the margin Is not great and In the event of 
short crops next year, the world, or a great 
part of it, might go hungry. 

Prices have responded to the scarcities and 
to the fears of future scarcities to such 
extent that we have dangerous inflation. To 
make certain that there is an equitable dis¬ 
tribution at a fair price, we need controls. 
Nearly everyone admits the need of some 
controls. About tho only point of difference 
is tho extent of the controls. 

President Truman has recommended a 10- 
polnt aolectivo control program. Whatever 
controls may be needed, they can be Im¬ 
posed upon US in only one way: through the 
vote of the people's representatives in the 
Congress of the United States. Such demo¬ 
cratic action is not the action of a police 
state. 

Chairman Granik I am sorry. Senator, our 
time is up. [Applause.] 

You have been listening to the American 
Forum of tho Air discussion: "Do Controls 
Mean a Police State?" Our speakers have 
been Senator John J. Sparkman, Demo- 
ciat of Alabama, Senator Harry P. Cain. Re¬ 
publican of Washington; Senator Francis J, 
Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania; and Con¬ 
gressman Clarence J, Brown, Republican of 
Ohio. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. TOM CONNALLY 

or TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 (.legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Honorable James A. Parley, former Post¬ 
master General and a very distinguished 
American, sometime ago delivered a 
notable address on world trade. I ask 
unanimous consent that It be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

World Trade—On It Depends PRospERnr 
AT Home 

(By James A. Parley, chairman of the board, 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp ) 

The American objective of constantly pro¬ 
viding more things for more people cannot be 
reached without doing business with the 
other nations of the world. If we arc to 
have prosperity at home, we must have pay¬ 
ing customers abroad. In turn, we must buy 
the goods the other nations produce. 

At the moment there is an acute shortage 
of dollars abroad, and many of the emergency 
measures to tide over nations hurt by war 
have ended These current worries have ob¬ 
scured the longer range vision of countries 
working together as buyers and sellers. This 
vision must become a reality if we are to have 
a steadily rising standard of living. 
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Tbougb much of the world Is still suffer¬ 
ing from the shock of wsr. our export-im¬ 
port planning should be based on the prem¬ 
ise that effort and Industry in other nations 
will return to normal. Only when those 
nations are back on the Job can foreign ex¬ 
change of goods be carried out on a realistic, 
businesslike basis. Certainly our experi¬ 
ence since the end of the war has demon¬ 
strated that we cannot continue to export 
without Importing at a reasonable ratio. 

GOOD BXTSINXSS TO DO BUSINESS ABBOAD 

The United Btatets has slilfted from a 
nation that had to be developed by capital 
from abroad to one that develops foreign 
areas with capital It exports. The Govern¬ 
ment, through loans, lend-lease, and relief 
grants has borne this burden during the 
past few years. It may do so for some time, 
but eventually private business will take 
over this task where It Is permitted. The 
other areas may still be markets for our 
goods though dealings are carried out on a 
governmental level. 

The warning that by rebuilding foreign 
Industry we are putting competitors for 
overseas markets back into business is not 
valid. The history of world trade shows that 
the best customers are those who are able 
to sell abroad, generally in direct competi¬ 
tion with each other Their industry makes 
them better customers for their own prod¬ 
ucts as well as the goods of others. 

Because we are a highly industrialized na¬ 
tion. the bulk of our Imports will be In the 
form of raw materials. It may be wise for 
us to build up our stock piles of raw mate¬ 
rials now to hasten recovery abroad. When 
other nations are back on their feet, they 
will, as they did before the war, produce 
many manufactured products that we need 
in this country 

Another factor that will help bring foreign 
trade Into balance is resumption of travel 
abroad Millions of Americans, armed with 
the accumulated desire and savings of the 
period in which travel was impossible, will 
bo voyaging to Boutb America, Europe. 
Africa. Australia, and Asia The money 
they spend In other lands will come back 
to us as payment for goods wc export 

It is difficult to say Just bow much of our 
national output will have to go into foreign 
trade to maintain full production and full 
emplo 3 rment at home It will be at least as 
much as the one-tenth of production figure 
that was the rule before the war. In dollar 
value it should be much higher than that 
10-percent quota. 

One thing that will help us maintain this 
volume of foreign trade Is the reputation for 
quality gained by American products In the 
years before and during the war. In every 
land where American farces were stationed 
they did a tremendous missionary Job for 
American business. T]\e French. British, 
Italians, Chinese, and others know first-hand 
that American products are the best In the 
world Enemy commanders in World War n 
ficquently admitted that they had lost cam¬ 
paigns because they underestimated the 
quality of American equipment. In the Near 
East the word “nylon" has become synony¬ 
mous with first grade. 

Business must continue to build this repu¬ 
tation for excellence If we are to capture our 
share of the world markets. The old idea of 
using foreign lands as diunplng grounds for 
merchandise that couldn’t be sold at home 
does not fit into the new scheme of things. 
If foreign buyers want second-rate merchan¬ 
dise, and If we send It to them. It should be 
frankly labeled as such so that we may main¬ 
tain our reputation for fine quality. 

AOVXBTISlNa abroad is bsticient 

In our trade with other nations of the 
world advertising can play the same role it 
has In thlf country, though advertising 


abroad is a much more complicated operation 
than in this Nati<m, where habits and oua- 
toniB are uniform. Advertising abroad can 
build the knowledge of American fwoducts 
and the desire for them If each campaign Is 
custom taUored. Our esport advertisers must 
learn the habits and peculiarities of each 
market if advertising is to be the powerful 
marketing force abroad that it Is at home. 

* • • • • 

The need for doing a better Job of adver¬ 
tising abroad in the future than we have In 
the past has already produced many changes. 
Agencies are setting up foreign branches to 
learn more about the people they wish to 
reach through advertising. Advertisers gen¬ 
erally have abandoned the Idea that advertis¬ 
ing In other languages is merely a matter 
of translation They have learned that some 
Ideas and expressions acceptable here are in 
poor taste abroad. Their meteages now are 
fashioned in the working language of the 
people they wish to reach 
This revolution in export advertising sterna 
from Industry’s broader interest in markets 
outside the United States. The war sent 
millions of Americans oveneas. 'nransporta- 
tlon has speeded up; the airplane has 
brought Inaccessible places close to our 
shores. We have come into possession of 
established enemy trade-marks and mar¬ 
kets. These and other factors combine to 
whet Industry’s Interest in the vast markets 
that exist In other parts of the world. 

Large American companies have built the 
framework for our foreign-trade structure. 
In many cases, they opened new markets 
alone, in the past 10 years they have been 
helped by an Interested and industrious 
Government. The State and Commerce De¬ 
partments have done much to clear out the 
red tape and to arrange pacts and trade 
agreements with other nations. 

In my recent trip around the world I found 
our consular service willing and able to help 
businessmen, large and small. Its members 
provided facte and figures unobtainable from 
other aoxuces. These State Department 
workers, stationed in hundreds of cities 
throughout the world, are doing a fine serv¬ 
ice for American business. Their studies, ob¬ 
servations, and opinions can serve to cut the 
cost and time of setting up in foreign trade. 

OPPOBTUMITT FOB SMALL BUSINESS 
The opportunity for building foreign trade 
is not limited to the giant corporations, lu 
fact, moat of our hopes, of the future of our 
trade with other nations are pinned to the 
smaller companies. The little follow, like the 
big companies, can get Information and help 
from the Government. In many eases the 
small producer is better equipped to take over 
a segment of a market than the large com¬ 
panies. American production Is uniform, but 
foreign demand varies from country to coun¬ 
try and often from region to region within 
a country. The smaller manufacturer, being 
more flexible, can suit his production to meet 
those peculiar demands. 

One of our errors before the war was to as¬ 
sume that everybody would buy the same 
products that we U8ed« Other countries were 
better prepared to fuliu the peculiar wants 
that we did not recognize. If a relatively 
small segment of the population wanted un- 
xisual products, salesmen for other countiles 
could fill the order. Our representatives fre¬ 
quently went orderless because a big produc¬ 
tion line could not be interrupted to make a 
few thousand Items to suit a special regional 
taste. 

XNFOBMATXON AND BISZABCH MEBDID 
X can think of no better Illustration of this 
than the story about the people in the Do¬ 
minican Republic who wanted buttoned 
shoes when the rest of the world seemed to 
prefer lacee. Shoe buttons were considered 
a mark of social distinction there. The 


brighter and more varied they were, the 
higher the wearer'e sooha standing. Bepre- 
BcntatlveB of both German and American 
export firms were on hand for the bueinees, 
but the a«rman ealeeman got the order be¬ 
cause he always agreed to give them any¬ 
thing they wanted. Hie American salesman 
had insisted on selling leoed shoes because 
“that’s what they wear on Broadway.” a sell¬ 
ing point that had little effect on the native 
buyer who very rightly preferred to set his 
own style rather than follow another’s. 

Before the war the export-minded people 
were those In the seaports. Back In the 
Interior, few companies even considered for¬ 
eign trade, not being equipped to find over¬ 
seas markets for their goods, or having ex¬ 
perience in the complicated mechanics of 
foreign commerce. Even in some of the 
larger cities a businessman could not obtain 
the information and advice on basic export 
practice 

Since the war smaller companies every¬ 
where have become foreign-trade conscious. 
They realize now that export represents the 
difference between full and partial produc¬ 
tion. They have mastered the paper work 
and the principles of trading with other 
countries. In this, they have been helped 
by the Government, foreign-trade groups, 
and many fine foreign-trade journals They 
will play a major role in the foreign-trade 
picture of the future. 

The airplane has been an important factor 
In making all of us world trade conscious. 
American businessmen now Journey to coun¬ 
tries they had encountered only in travel 
books before the war. Our knowledge of the 
world and o\ir desire to trade with other 
nations have increased. But we must make 
every effort to Increase our tmderstandlng 
of foreign people and their wants If our 
export-import effort is to be a success. 

The need for market research abroad has 
already brought about some progress, espe¬ 
cially In Mexico and South America. These 
studies should be extended to all areas In 
which we plan to do business to guide our 
marketing. We have abandoned hlt-or-mlss 
selling at home, and we must eliminate 
guesswork abroad New techniques of mar¬ 
ket analysis suited to foreign countries are 
being developed; before many years, a wealth 
of this Information should be available to 
the exporter. 

A BBZGBT PICTURX 

The Improvement of communications fa¬ 
cilities and of transportation, both air and 
sea, will have a tremendous effect on future 
foreign trade. Some of the delay In getting 
goods from our factories to customers abroad 
will be eliminated. Better methods of pack¬ 
ing and shipping, many developed during the 
war, will trim the cost of shipment. Speeded 
delivery will make poealble exchange of sea¬ 
sonable or perishable products that could not 
be handled before the war. 

Of course, political differences and social 
unrest In many parts of the world will affect 
foreign trade. But with so many factors 
pointing to our success, even these seemingly 
overwhelming political blocks can be passed 
We are already well under way In Latin 
America, South Africa and Scandinavia. 
Though the dollar supply there is falling 
low, we can feel certain that equitable ar¬ 
rangements for foreign trade will be made. 

In war-blasted northern Italy, industry Is 
coming back, perhaps faster than In other 
parts of Europe. France Is beginning to get 
a grip on Itself again. England, still in a 
crisis, Is sure to emerge again as our best 
paying customer. India and China, as soon 
as they settle their political troubles, should 
be great markets for our products. Our suc¬ 
cess In foreign trade Is certain if we plan 
right and work to make foreign trade a major 
factor In reaching a high level <rf economy 
and in staying there. 
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Labor and Infomied Public OptnioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.MILLAMLTYDIMGS 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December i), 1947 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an interesting 
address, entitled **Labor and Informed 
Public Opinion" delivered by the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
at the tenth annual convention of the 
Rhode Island Stale Industrial Union 
Council, CIO, December 7, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Officers, members, and guests of the Tenth 
Annual Convention of the Rhode Island State 
Industrial Union Council, CIO, it is a real 
gratification to me to come before you today. 
That branch of the great American labor 
movement you represent has made steady, 
and remarkable progress here In Rhode Is¬ 
land in recent years, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to express my pleasure at 
your accompllEhmcnts and to wish you fur¬ 
ther BucccLB in the days and years ahead. 
Your movement has grown in numbers, but 
the expanding Influence of labor organiza¬ 
tions In this State is based on much more 
than numbers and even economic skill in 
collective bargaining. It is constantly build¬ 
ing Itself a more Important place in the com¬ 
munity, because it has demonstrated a great¬ 
er sense of responsibility and leadership in 
relation to public Issues. The fact that your 
unions have increased wage rate and im¬ 
proved conditions of work is, of course, of 
fundamental importance. It is even more 
Important that you have made these ad¬ 
vances by making genuine contributions to 
the success and v;ell-belng of the economic 
and social life of our society os a whole. 
Then too your movement la in a constant 
state of development. You do not stand 
still, but by a process of deliberate self- 
education and training you improve your 
methods, Inciocse your competence, and 
widen your point of view. 

I am particularly impressed by what I have 
learned about your educational programs. 
The work this council and other branches of 
the labor movement has been doing to train 
your local officers and rank and file in cooper¬ 
ation with the extension division of our State 
college and other educational bodies, has im¬ 
pressed me most favorably. It should im¬ 
press also those elements in our State which 
continue to keep their fingers crossed in all 
matters relating to organized labor. The 
Rhode Island experiment in the field of 
workers’ education is something we have 
reason to be proud of It Is one which I feel 
should be carefully studied by the commit¬ 
tees of the United States Congress, which I 
hope will shortly conduct hearings on what 
Is now known as the labor extension bill, S. 
1390, whldh my distinguished colleagues, 
Senators Thomas of Utah and Morse of Ore¬ 
gon, are sponsoring. I am told by those who 
have made a study of adult education, and 
of workers’ education In particular, that here 
in Rhode hdand we have achieved a sound 
working relationship between trade unionists 
and college suthorlties which is pecoUstly 
valuable and encouraging. 

It la not my purpose today to more than 
mention this particular question hut 1 must 


congratulate both the Isadora of labor and 
the university offieiala who are conducting 
this Important project in the Hold of edu¬ 
cation and self-development. Let me volun¬ 
teer to do what I can to help In this Inspirmg 
imdertaklng. So when hearings do take 
place in the Congress on the labor cxtenolon 
bill, I would like to present to the commit¬ 
tee a comprehensive and analytical descrip¬ 
tion of the Rhode Island workers’ education 
program. I would like to prepare ihji state¬ 
ment in cooperation with a group repre¬ 
senting the State college authorltie:;. and the 
various labor organizations who have shared 
in the planning and operation of this pro¬ 
gram. The concrete experience and achieve¬ 
ments in Rhode Island will be of peculiar 
value In -helping to frame suitable legisla¬ 
tion which will make it possible to bioaden 
and strengthen the workers’ education pro¬ 
gram both locally and nationMly. 

As to the larger problems‘which now face 
a representative of the people m our National 
Congress, the field Is so large and the issues 
so complex that it is literally impossible to 
undertake any comprehensive discussion of 
public Issues in a single address The special 
session of Congress now in progress is pre¬ 
sumably concerned with the vital questions 
of foreign aid and the curbing of economic 
Inflation here at home. The administration, 
I feel, has wisely urged that these matters 
be considered together for the very sound 
reason that the extent and amount of the 
practical assistance the United States can 
give to war-tom countries depends in great 
measure on the volume of production and the 
range of prices here at home. At a hearing 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
the other day, 1 stated I was interested both 
In interim aid for Italy. France, and Austria 
for the next 4 months but also in interim aid 
for Rhode Island and the other Now England 
States for the same period. 

The party now In control of Congress has. I 
feel made a grave error in attempting to 
separate these questions, and indeed, in tak¬ 
ing the position that the matter of inflation 
Is irrelevant at this time It Is true that 
the Republicans have been spilt on the 
foreign-aid issue. Some of them do see the 
urgency of the need and have disregarded 
partisanship in pushing for prompt and ade¬ 
quate action. Some others, however, have 
given comfort to the extremists, both of the 
left and the right in the European countries, 
by delaying the assistance program Let me 
call your attention to one basic fact in this 
whole discussion which has not been stressed 
and which is tied right In with our domestic 
economic and political stuatlon. The Harrl- 
man Committee which has given this whole 
question of European recovery the most care¬ 
ful and expert consideration, and on which, 
let me remind you, top representatives of 
labor have served, has tried to drive home 
tho need for restoring the economies of these 
allied or ex-enemy nations so that they may 
contribute again to world prosperity. Relief 
of the starving is Imperative and essential, 
but still more important Is the task of pro¬ 
viding the means to enable these countries 
not merely to feed and clothe themselves, 
but to become partners in the Immense task 
of world reconstruction. If this objective is 
to become American policy in fact, we cannot 
Ignore or sidetrack the question of Inflation 
here at home. Nor, dare we neglect the even 
more fundamental question of the develop¬ 
ment and con s erv a tion of our productive 
facilities and natural resources right here in 
the United States. This latter problem was 
emphasized in the so-callcd Elrug report, 
which all Membon of Congress have had 
available to them. 

The people of America, 1 believe, will finally 
judge the Members of the present Congress 
not on the fine speeches that they make 
about the threat of world c ommun ism (which 


I, as you well know, abhor and condemn), or 
about the wretched condition of Europe's 
millions, but on their votes on Implement¬ 
ing tha foreign-aid program by adcqitlng the 
moosures aimed at checking inflation here at 
home, which were outlined in the recent rec¬ 
ommendations of the President. I think that 
the people of Rhode Island, and you, in par¬ 
ticular, understand what I mean when I urge 
and pleiad with you never to lot anyone con¬ 
fuse you by attempting to separate the ques¬ 
tion of our own domestic prosperity and spir¬ 
itual well-being from the question of world 
economic reconstruction and the mainte¬ 
nance of the democratic way of life. You will 
never go far v/rong In your domestic political 
judgments, or your obligations os a citizen 
of the world. If you inslsL at oil times that we 
must insure the well-being of the majority of 
tho American people if we are to do our full 
duty to our fellowmen in other countries. 

Let me. quite briefly, touch on one or two 
of the major questions which will come be¬ 
fore the Conp^ress in the regular session next 
year Reprints of a speech I made on the 
Taft-Hartley bill during the debate on that 
measure have been circulated quite widely 
in Rhode Island and elsewhere Citizens 
from all walks of life have written to my 
office in Washington for reprints of that talk, 
and I regard this fact not as a personal com¬ 
pliment, although, naturally, I am happy 
about It, but as evidence of the serious con¬ 
cern that more and more people are showing 
about this whole problem of labor relations. 
I believe that the Congress will in time either 
repeal or diastlcally amend this so-called 
Taft-Hartley law. I would be less than hon¬ 
est with you. however, if I were to say that 
there is any immediate prospect of such ac¬ 
tion Not only must there be political 
changes in this country before that can hap¬ 
pen, but also tho public must become much 
better informed than it is today about the 
actual workings of this new law This task 
of informing the people of the country is one 
which will have to rest largely with labor 
itself It Is my hope that many Industrlallsta 
will, in the course of time, come to realize 
that improved labor relations cannot be per¬ 
manently achieved os long as there are laws 
on the statute books which operate in such 
fashion as to deprive one group in our so¬ 
ciety of that equality of opportunity which 
is at the very root of our American democ¬ 
racy 

We, the people of New England, have spe¬ 
cial problems in addition to those which we 
share with all citizens of this country We 
have in New England a greater concentra¬ 
tion of population and industry per square 
mile than any other section of the United 
States At one time New England indus¬ 
tries faced quite serious competition from 
Industries located in other parts of the 
country where lower wage scales prevailed. 
This particular factor is not quite as impor¬ 
tant as it once was. I am happy to say, be¬ 
cause wage scales generally have been im¬ 
proved Also, It Is now a fact, and this Is 
frequently overlooked, that as a result of 
the shifts in American industry during the 
past 20 years or so, New England Is no longer 
tho highest wage area in this country. 
There are other industrial areas in the north¬ 
ern part of the United States where higher 
rates of pay are found than obtain in New 
England. I bring out this point to show 
that Now England la not seeking to maintain 
a privileged position, but is actually pre¬ 
pared to prove its ability to meet conditions 
as they exist today. 

I must also go on to point out that New 
England labor and industry cannot face the 
future without some apprehension unless 
steps are taken to wipe out by law and by 
proper social policy certain types of unfair 
economic competition which still persist in 
this country. I refer particularly to the 
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tailure of the Congress to act on the long- 
overdue amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Need X remind you that the 
statutory wage rate tn this couniay is still 
set at the ridiculously low figure of 40 cents 
on hour? Squally important, and perhaps 
even more reprehensible. Is the fact that 
there are still Important groups of wage 
earners In this country who are deprived of 
any protection at all under the Pair Labor 
Standards Act. As most of you know. I was 
a cosponsor In the Seventy-ninth Congress 
of legislation to raise the statutory minimum 
to 06 cents an hour and to broaden the scope 
of the wage-and-hour law. The 65-oent 
minimum is now too low. and It should be 
fixed at a higher figure, probably 75 cents 
an hour. Recent hearings before a commit¬ 
tee of Congress brought out the fact that 
there are still 3.000,000 people in this coun¬ 
try earning less than 66 cents an hour. 

An area such as New England cannot feel 
economically secure, nor dare we In good 
conscience rest, until all such sweatshop 
wages are ellxxilnated by proper governmental 
action. It has been demonstrated beyond 
all question that the higher minimum wage 
Is a positive aid toward the maintenance of 
stable employment and profitable operations 
in industiT and in business. Yet in the face 
of incontrovertible evidence of the human 
and economic need for raising minimum 
wages and extending the coverage of the 
FL8A. we find an element in Congress giving 
ear and comfort to short-sighted Interests 
which seek either to wipe out this law 
altogether, or to weaken seriously Its 
provisions. Let me say to those who en¬ 
courage this sort Of talk, that they are 
playing with economic and political dyna¬ 
mite. Both as a New Englander, and as 
a representative of a highly developed and 
long established Industrial State. 1 call upon 
all my fellow legislators from other New 
England States, hrespectlve of thetr party 
affiliation, to move at once to enact the long- 
delayed amendments to the Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act This law must be revised to bring 
it into line with the needs and realities of 
present-day conditions. I particularly call 
upon all fair-minded people of Rhode Island 
and of other New England States to endorse 
and actively support this move, both in the 
name of enlightened regional self-interest 
and in the name of good and sensible citi¬ 
zenship 

There are two final points I wish to touch 
on quite briefly. One is the need for the 
Immediate extension of rent-control legis¬ 
lation, and the other Is the matter of a 
sound national-housing program. 

The present inadequate rent control law 
expires on February 1948. One of the very 
first actions of the Eightieth Congress In Its 
regular session beginning next Jemuary 
should be to extend this law for at least 
another 2 years, and at the same time restore 
those sections of the law which afforded the 
Individual tenant real protection against 
eviction. Should rent control be permitted 
to lapse, we will witness a vicious accelera¬ 
tion of the present Inflationary spiral. Such 
a condition would be as harmful to business 
Itself as it would be to the individuals who 
would suffer if rent ceilings were removed 
during the present period of acute housing 
sliortages. No doubt some Individual prop¬ 
erty holders will feel discriminated against 
by the maintonance of controls at a time 
when others are reaping sensational profits. 
This is a situation which can be met, how¬ 
ever. by a process of individual adjustment. 
That can be assured If the Congress is not 
pound-foolish and penny-wise In the matter 
of funds for adequate administration of lawa 
which affect millions of ordinary citizens. 

Another problem, that of housing in our 
modem society. Is exMedingly complex and 
only the most irresponsible person would 
suggest that an easy or simple solution is 


possible. Let me add, however, that those 
who insist that nothing be done about this 
problem because it presents many dilScultles. 
should be severely critieized. The pending 
legislation S. 866, known as the Talt-Bllen- 
der-Wagner housing bill, deals with virtu¬ 
ally all phases of the hotulng problem, but 
Is primarUy aimed at enabling private in¬ 
dustry to serve the largest po^ble market. 
The so-called public houstog teaturee of the 
hill have been rldiculoutiy and scandalously 
mlsreinresented. Public assistance or aub- 
sidies are only provided for one section of 
our population; that la the group now living 
in alums or under substandard conditions, 
and whose income makes it Impossible to pay 
what la technically known as an economic 
rent. 

As I said to you in opening this talk. It la 
not possible to do more than barely skim over 
a very few of the tremendous issues that now 
face this Nation and the world at large. The 
best one can do is to indicate one’s general 
approach to these problems and keep abreast 
of the rush of events. As a public servant 
talking matters over with his constituents. 
I should perhaps point out to you that the 
Job of the conscientious legislator is much 
more demanding than it has ever been be¬ 
fore. The difficulties of reaching sound de¬ 
cisions are much greater, not merely because 
of partisanship.' but because of the very com¬ 
plexity of the Issues that confront us. These 
new stresses could endanger our whole 
democratic process. 

I say to you that under these conditions 
people such as younelves, who are In touch 
with great numbers of rank and file citizens, 
have a special responsibility. Men and 
women today cannot qualify as good citi¬ 
zens If they merely cast their ballots on elec¬ 
tion day and conduct themselves with de¬ 
cency and propriety. Nowadays they have 
to inform themselves to an extent never be¬ 
fore considered essential on these broad pub¬ 
lic questions We need what is called a 
better Informed public opinion. This Is not 
something that can be safely left to chance. 
Organizations such as yours should deliber¬ 
ately and energetically play a large role In 
interpreting public issues to the men In the 
street, and In that way shoulder more and 
more of the burden which all of us must bear 
If the true American principles of personal 
freedom, majority rule, and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity are to survive in a world where hostile 
ideolc^ies are threatening to lead us toward 
new and more terrible conflicts. I know 
from what you have done In the past that 
you may be counted upon to do your full 
share In this great work In the futitre. 
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HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or KAHTLAKD 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord the radio address made by me over 
Station WBAL in Baltimore, Sunday, 
I>ecember 7, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

It la a plaasura and a privUegt to aubatl- 
tute today for Senator TroxKOS. who usually 


reporU on tha waak*! dtvalopmanta in 
Ington at this time each Sunday. The sen¬ 
ior Senator must forego his talk today be¬ 
cause of e n force d absence from Mar^and. 
Hla weekly reports of Important develop¬ 
ments have been intelligent and statesman¬ 
like. which qualities ho manifests in debate 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The Washington scene this wedr end is but 
a reflection of history in the making 
throughout the world. In one of his zaos- 
terful speeches to rally the English people 
during the dark etages of the war Winston 
Churchill, in epigrammatic fashion, tersely 
declared that *'we live from erlsla to orlais.** 
The same might truly be said of the world 
today. By reason of America’s leadership 
in the fight against communism and in the 
economic efforts to prevent world catastro¬ 
phe, Washington has become the focal point 
of each succeeding crisis. At the moment 
the immediate critical prdolem, that of 
Interim aid to France. Italy, and Austria, Is 
heading toward satisfactory solution. 

To all those who appreciate the dlScultles 
and disaUvantages tmder which a democracy 
functions, in attempting to counter offen¬ 
sive moves by a dictator-ruled Government, 
the almost complete unanimity with which 
the Senate passed the $597,000,000 interim- 
aid bill was moat reassuring. After a mini¬ 
mum of debate and opposition, the recom¬ 
mendation of President TYuman, ably epon- 
Bored and furthered on the Senate floor by 
Senator Vanoznbbro, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, was passed with only 
sight change and with only six dissenting 
votes While the discussions on the floor of 
the House indicate sharper opposition there, 
proponents of the bill are most hopeful that 
passage will come this week, without sub- 
Btantlal change or reduction. 

While there naturally will be some ques¬ 
tion in the minds and hearts of Americans 
generally as to why this country must go on 
and on, giving of its substance, sacrtflelng 
its own needs In food and other essentials, 
it doesn’t require much study of present-day 
world conditions to justify the American 
course in this respect. Five hundred and 
ninety-seven mUllon dollars Is unquestion¬ 
ably a lot of money. When to this la added 
the billions-—whether It be 15 or So or what¬ 
ever the number—which will be asked to 
Implement this European-ald program on 
the necessary long-term basis, one has only 
to consider the alternate possibility to be 
eblo to decide for oneself whether the pro¬ 
posed expenditures now, like the well-known 
stitch In time, can save Infinitely greater 
expenditures in the years ahead. 

America spent undreamed-of billions be¬ 
tween the attack on Pearl Harbor In 1941 
and the end of the war to save world free- 
dqm from destruction. If we were willing 
during those years to pour out more 
$200,000,000,000 for the purposes of war, is 
it prudent to be imcooperative now when 
such a small portion of the wartime outlay 
may well Insure the world-wide peace and 
security which, despite the cost in blood and 
wealth of World War II, have not yet been 
achieved? 

This is a time in the world's history when 
the ideals we all regard so highly must be 
tempered with a realism which perceives 
world events in their true perspective. Every 
true American citizen desires above all else 
today the attainment of that degree of peace 
and international good will that would per¬ 
mit all peoples of the world to live in har¬ 
mony and under conditions of their own 
ch o osi ng . BiVery thoughtful American at the 
same time is impressed with the fact that 
desiring such an ideal la not auffloient to 
achieve It. 

Further, it can be said in aU sincerity 
that the great heart of America throbs in 
sympathy with the distressed of bvery nation. 
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Wid BMlpi no mlflih g»hi in helping other 
peoplee to return to xuxnauOcy. Xfo one, how¬ 
ever. can review the record of the postwar 
years, axid note the ohecke and road hlocka 
thrown up in the path along which the peace- 
loving netfons are Journeying In their effort 
for peace, without being deeply impressed 
with the meaning of the old biblical parable 
about the strcmg man who keepeth hla court. 

Look At the unfortunate countries behind 
the Iron curtain which the Soviet Union 
has establlBhed aorosa the heart of Europe. 
The peoples of good will In these eoxmtties 
lacked the strength to maintain their ideals, 
and were overwhelmed by the might of Bus- 
Blan Communist forces. The starvation and 
misery rampant in th(»e countries, and to 
some lesser degree throughout most of the 
other nations of Europe, have been aggra¬ 
vated tremendously by the refusal of Rus¬ 
sia to Join in the efforts for peace. Those 
'Who oppose the American policy of helping 
these free nations to an economic standard 
that will make it poeslble for them to retain 
their freedom, are indulging in the most 
dangerous type of wishful thinking whwi 
they contend that Russia will Join in the 
movement for peace If we lead the way by 
decreasing America’s armed forces to a peace¬ 
time basis. 

I agree with the statement made the other 
day by Secretary of National Defense For- 
restal that the surest way to invite destruc¬ 
tion of our Government is to permit Amerl- 
-^can armed forces to deteriorate to a point 
where we would be unable to defend our¬ 
selves vigorously and successfully against 
any attacks that might be mode upon ua. 

No move Is foreseen today which would 
result In the removal of the Red Army from 
central Europe There the forces of Stalin 
stand at this moment, holding one<half of 
Europe in their grasp while they menace the 
other half. While this continues we must 
maintain our defense on a basis capable of 
meeting any threat. 

Under the leadership of our President and 
of Secretary of State Marshall, America has 
made every possible honorable concession to 
Russia in an effort to secure her cooperation 
towEUd reestablishment of world-wide peace. 
Not only have these efforts been refused al¬ 
most without exception, but when America, 
realizing the danger of imminent chaos in 
the stricken European countries, devised a 
humanitarian plan by which each nation’s 
efforts to reestablish Itself would be sup¬ 
ported and strengthened by American finan¬ 
cial and economic aids, we have seen Rus¬ 
sia set out with determination, and an¬ 
nounced Intentions to prevent the Marshall 
plan from being effectuated. 

Molotov's pronouncement at the London 
Conference only a few days ago makes 
crystal clear that Russia is not willing to 
pledge her aid In the European "recovery 
program. Communism does not daslio the 
restoration of orderly government to liberty- 
loving people. Rather communism can 
thrive and flourish best where disorder, dis¬ 
content, and disaster prevail. If western 
Europe falls within its power and influence, 
the next move for its spread would be this 
hemisphere. 

Not only Is It a humanitarian obligation 
on our pert to feed and clothe and other¬ 
wise assist the people of the war-devastated 
countries until they con stand, even shakily, 
on their own feet. It Is actually a neces¬ 
sary part of our defenses against the tide 
of communism which has swept ovra so 
much of Europe and Asia, and which, we 
must admit. Is asserting Itself even in this 
land of free opportunity. 

How any American parents could see their 
own children thrive and grow heklthy on 
an abundance of food without being wlUlag 
to share that abundance with the hungry, 
pitiful children of Europe la heyond nnder- 
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standing. It may well happen that the 
American program of relief ior Europe may 
cause some of us here at home to do with¬ 
out some of things we would like to have, 
might make It necessary for us to wait 
longer than we would like to wait for new 
automobiles or other conveniences Never¬ 
theless. can we turn our backs on the misery 
of those peoples who, only a few years ago. 
were as proud of their culture and their 
economic well-being as we are here m 
America? 

It was with this In mind that 1 Joined this 
week with other Senators, and personally 
supervised the redrafting of a bill, reducing 
mall rates for gift packages to the devastated 
countries abroad Under the bill, parcel- 
post charges would be reduced 75 percent. 
The stimulation that would thus be given 
to American generosity to the suffering 
peoples of other lands would supplement 
tremendously the official aid supplied by the 
American people 

What all Americans must never forget is 
that a revived Europe will be a strengthened 
outpost for the defense of America against 
the hatred and the evil designs which Com¬ 
munist strategists harbor against us After 
we already have spent more than 8200,000.- 
000,000 to defeat one threat against world 
security, the cost of the program for Interim 
relief la not enormous in comparison to the 
possible cost of neglecting our opportunity 
today 

If each of us could spend even a day In 
Rumania. Albania. Yugoslavia, the Baltic 
countries, Poland, or eastern Germany, If 
Just one Instance of the oppression which 
dally and without ceaalng bears oppressively 
upon the people of those lands could be seen 
In Its full horror. I am sure there would be 
a mass appeal to the Congress to act promptly 
and generously In the Interest of humanity. 
I repeat, we cannot forget that this is not 
merely a question of helping Europe. It is 
also, and even more importantly, a matter 
of defending America and of preserving the 
last great outpost of free civilization now 
left upon the globe. 

The moat desirable method by which our 
European program could be flnanced, either 
In the whole or in part, would be through 
reduction In Federal spending for other pur¬ 
poses. How timely would It be when wo are 
Incturlng this extraordinary expense, if our 
governmental leaders would take decisive 
action to offset these expenses, at least In 
large part, by reduced outlays for domestic 
purposes 

At a time when our citizens are expected 
to forego luxuries and even much needed 
foodstuffs It would certainly be in order lor 
government to tighten its belt in foregoing 
the need of new outlays as well as for cer¬ 
tain operational ct»t. 

The total costs of national government 
lor the present year Is appalling. Contrary 
to general belief, the sum total will bo shown 
to be over 40 billions. If America could 
get along some years ago on much less than 
this total, It most assuredly could do so now 
when the United States money Is being sent 
abroad for emergency relief. 

Coincident with the discussions of relief 
lor Europe, and as an Integral part of any 
long-range program. Is the question as to 
how much financial aid America can afford 
to give. And this, of course, presents the 
question of how sound are our American 
economy and our financial policy for the 
future. 

In all the concern about the needs of 
Europe there Is one aspect of our country's 
economy which, to my mind, is not being 
glvna nearly the consideration that it rightly 
merits. I refer to the constantly increasing 
eoet of government throughout America. 
In making tbie statement I huaude the cost 
of government In Washington and In the 


States and localities throughout ^e land. 
To Judge from the budgets that are pre¬ 
sented for each succeeding year, and the 
costly servloes that are being introduced 
and expanded unceasingly, one might be led 
to think that there was no limit to Amer¬ 
ica’s financial resources With a $258,000,- 
000,000 debt of the Federal Government, and 
with some $16,000,000,000 of State and local 
debts, wc should realize the absolute danger 
that faces the American system of govern¬ 
ment unless our peoplo awaken to what Is 
happening and take steps to alter this alarm¬ 
ing trend 

Many of our citizens will remember the 
shocked amazement with which our coun¬ 
try greeted the news of the first blUlon-dollnr 
Federal budget That any government could 
ask the expenditure of such a huge amount 
was unthinkable to the people of those days. 
And yet. only this year, the largest city in our 
country had its own 11,000,000,000 budget. 
And now come reports that the budget of 
one of the larger States most likely will ap¬ 
proach or pass the $300,000,000 mark. Many 
other Illustrations could bo cited. 

Is It any wonder that living costs are high 
today when about 30 percent of the Nation's 
total income must go to defray the cost of 
government? Is It surprising that many of 
our people have difficulty living on their In¬ 
comes when we find that this year’s Interest 
alone on the Federal public debt is almost 
double the entire cost of government in 1813? 

Looking at it another way. how can we 
expect moderation in prices of foods or other 
necessities when the cost of government to¬ 
day exceeds by more than 26 percent the 
total national income just IB years ago Or 
again, looking back to 1817. we find that the 
per capita debt was slightly over $12 per per¬ 
son During the height of the war it went 
to almost $2,000 per person and now is just 
below $1,600 

With 60,000D00 persons employed, It ta not 
too difficult to understand why some of them 
cannot enjoy the standard of living they 
desire when we find that nearly 6,000,000, or 
10 percent of all these workers, are working 
for Government alone. 

Back in 1013 Government costs represented 
only 7% percent of the total national in¬ 
come Today It la almost four times that 
percentage, and still rising And it will con¬ 
tinue to rise until it overwhelms our Ameri¬ 
can system of free enterprise, unless some¬ 
where along the lino we take stock of our 
plight, and realize that Government funds 
do not spring from an Inexhaustible source 
but actually como out of your own pockets. 

We can talk all we will about the humani¬ 
tarian aspects of aid to Europe, and boast 
of the record-breaking production of Ameri¬ 
can industry, but unless we control the coat 
of our own Government here, we will find 
ourselves, some of these fine days, unable to 
finance not only economic recovery of Europe 
but even our own swollen and expanded gov¬ 
ernmental services. 

1 had the privilege Friday of participating 
In a committee meeting on the matter of 
Inter-govemmentol fiscal relationships. Real 
progress can be made. I am convinced, to¬ 
ward the goal of coordinating and simplify¬ 
ing Federal, State, and local tax systems, 
looking toward the goal of over-all tax re¬ 
duction. Desirable as that objective is. how¬ 
ever, its ultimate achievement is entirely 
in the hands of our citizens, in the matter 
of their demands upon Government. 

There is an old saying that we cannot have 
otir cake and eat It, That applies to o\it 
fisoel resources, and to the services which we 
expect Government to render us We can 
have an ordeily, reasonable tax and iUcnl 
system, or we can demand unlimited govern¬ 
mental servloes. We cannot, however, have 
both. It is time our people began to realize 
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thlfl. Partleularly 1 b this necessary when wa 
are engaged in International activities whlob 
Involve the question of world peace. Theeo 
are the considerations engaging attention in 
Washington today and we trust our citizens 
will give them thoughtful and deserved at¬ 
tention. 


The President’s Ewergladei National Park 
Dedication Speech 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUUOE PEPPER 

or FLoanjA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr PEPPER. Mr. President, on Sat¬ 
urday, at Everglades, Fla., occurred a 
very significant event. It was the open¬ 
ing and dedication of the Everglades Na¬ 
tional Forest. On that occasion the 
State of Florida was honored by the 
presence of the President of the United 
States. On that occasion the President 
delivered a very slimiflcant address not 
only in commemoration of that impor¬ 
tant occasion, but upon the subject of 
the conservation of our national and 
natural resources which arc of the most 
vital interest to all the land. I there¬ 
fore ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Record the ad¬ 
dress of the President on Saturday dedi¬ 
cating the Everglades National Park. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record. 
as follows: 

Not often In these demanding days are we 
able to lay aside the problems of the times, 
and turn to a project whose great value lies 
in the enrichment of the human spirit. To¬ 
day we make the achievement of another 
great conservation victory. We have perma¬ 
nently safeguarded an irreplaceable primi¬ 
tive area We have assembled to dedicate to 
the uso of nil the people for all time, the 
Everglades National Park. 

Here in Everglades City we can eavor the 
atmorphero of this beautiful tropical area. 
Southeast of ua lies the coast of the Eicr- 
glades Park, cut by Islands and estuaries of 
the Gulf of Mexico Here are deop rivers, 
giant groves of colorful mangrove trees, 
prairie marshes and Inumersble lakes and 
streams 

In this park we shall preserve tarpon, 
trout, and pompnno, bear, deer, and croco¬ 
diles—and rare birds of great beauty. We 
Shall protect hundreds of kinds of wildlife 
which might otherwise soon be extinct. 

The benefits our Nation will derive from 
this dedication will outlast the youngest of 
us. They will increase with the passage of 
the years. Few actions could make a more 
lasting contribution to the enjoyment of the 
American people than the establishment of 
the Everglades National Park. 

Our national park system la a clear ex¬ 
pression of the Idealism of the American peo¬ 
ple Without regard for sectional rivalries 
or for party politics, the Nation has ad¬ 
vanced constantly in the last 76 years In the 
protection of its natural beauties and 
wonders. 

The success of our efforts to conserve the 
scenery and wildlife of the country can be 
measured in popular use. The national park 
system covers but a fraction of I percent of 


the area of the United States, but over 25.- 
000.000 of our fellow cotmtrymen have vis¬ 
ited our national parka within the past year. 
Each citizen returned to his home with a re¬ 
freshed spirit and a greater appreciation of 
the majesty and beauty of our country. 

These are the people's parks, owned by 
young and old. by those In the cities and 
those on the farms. Most of them are ours 
today because there were Americans many 
years ago who exercised vision, patience, and 
unselfilsb devotion in the battle for conser¬ 
vation, 

ZVEROLADXS DITFCREKT FROM ALL OTHER PARKS 

Each national park possesses qualities dis¬ 
tinctive enough to make its preservation o 
matter of concern to the whole Nation. Cer¬ 
tainly, this Everglades area baa more than 
Its shore of features unique to these United 
States Hero ore no lofty peaks seeking the 
sky. no mighty glaciers or rushing streams 
wearing nway the uplifted land. Hero is land, 
tranquil In Its quiet beauty, serving not as 
the source of v/ater but as the last receiver 
of it To Its natural abundance wc owe the 
spectacular plant and animal life that dis¬ 
tinguishes this place from all others In our 
country. 

Our park system also embraces such na¬ 
tional snrines as Jamestown Island, the Sta¬ 
tue of Liberty, and the battlefields of York- 
town and Gettysburg. These historic 
places—as much as the scenic arc.as—also 
need to be protected with all the devotion 
at our command In thece days when we are 
learning again the importance of an under¬ 
standing loyalty to our national heritage 

Our parks aie but one part of the national 
effort to conserve our natural I'escurces. Up¬ 
on these resources our life as a Nation de¬ 
pends Our high level of employment and 
our extraordinary production are being lim¬ 
ited by scarcities in some Items of our natu¬ 
ral wealth. This is the time to develop and 
replenish our basic resources 

Conservation has been practiced for many 
decades and preached for many more, yet 
only In recent years has It become plain that 
We cannot afford to conserve in a haphazard 
or piecemeal manner. No part of our con¬ 
servation progiam can be slighted If we want 
to make full use of our resources and have 
full protection against future emergencies. 

If we waste our minerals by careless mining 
and processing, we shall not be able to build 
the machinery to till the land. If we waste 
the forests by caieleea lumbering we ahall 
lack housing and construction materials for 
factory, farm, and mine. If we waste the 
Water through failure to build hydroelectric 
plants, we ehall burn our reserves of coal and 
oil needlessly. If wo waste our soil throu:ih 
erosion and failure to replenish our fields, wo 
shall destroy the source of our people’s food. 

Each conservation need is dependent on 
the others A lashed and burned foiest 
brings erosion of uplands and fiHls down¬ 
stream reservoirs with silt so that water 
power is lessened and Irrigated farms lose 
their water supplies. Eroded farm lands 
contribute to devastating floods. Uncon¬ 
trolled rivers mean lost electricity, farms 
without water, and perennial and Increasing 
flood danger. 

To maintain our natural wealth we must 
engage In full and complete conservation of 
all our resources. 

Full conservation of our energy resources 
can be accomplished by continued construc¬ 
tion of dams, hydroelectric plants and trans¬ 
mission lines; by greater use of natural gas, 
by research for more efficient mehods of ex¬ 
traction of coal and oU, and by exploration 
for new resources. 

CONSEBVATIOH SEXIC AS VITAL KECSSSITT 

In forests, conservation can be achieved 
by adhering to the principle of sustained 
yield and forest management so that timber 


Is harvested each year Just as other crops are. 
This should be true for both privately owned 
and publicly owned forest lands. 

In farm land, conservation can be achieved 
by expanding and intensifying the many 
soil-conservation practices developed by our 
agricultural technicians to sustain produc¬ 
tivity. The area*of Irrigated land can he ex¬ 
panded materially with new reclamation 
projects. Range lands in the West can be 
protected by the control of erosion and by the 
enforcement of safe limits on the number 
of grazing stock. 

In minerals, we can come closer to the 
proper balance with increased efficiency In 
extraction and with eclentlflc exploration for 
new reserves. When ores contain several 
minerals, we should extract all the useful 
products and waste none Despite a bounte¬ 
ous nature, this country has never been self- 
sufficient in all minerals. We have always 
imported minerals to meet these deficien¬ 
cies and we must continue to do so. 

In water, we need to prevent further drop¬ 
ping of the water table, which in many areas 
is dangerously low. Surface water must be 
stored, and ground water used In such a way 
as to cause the icpst depletion Although 
the water level is high nov/ hero in the Ever¬ 
glades. there has been damage from a lowered 
fresh-water table, end during the war, fires 
raged through the Glades—fires led by dry 
grass which should have been covered by 
water. 

The battle for conservation cannot b® 
limited to the winning of new conquests. 
Like liberty itself, conservation must be 
fought for unccasingljt to protect earlier 
victories. 

Public lands and paiks, our forests, and 
our mineral reserves, are subject to many 
destructive infiuences. We have to remain 
constantly vigilant to prevent raids by those 
who v^^Quld selfishly exploit our common 
heritage for their private gain. Such raids 
on our natural resources are not examples 
of enterprise and Initiative. They nie at¬ 
tempts to take from all the people for the 
benefit of a few. 

As always in the past when the people’® 
property has been threatened, men and 
women whose primal y concern has been their 
country’.'? welfare have ricen to oppose thcae 
selfish attacks We can be thankful for 
their efforts, as we can be grateiUl for the 
efforts of citizens, pr’vate groups, local gov¬ 
ernments, and the State of Florida which. 
Joined in common purpose, have made pcssl- 
b!o the establishment of the Elverglades 
National Park. 

The establishment of this park Is an ob¬ 
ject lesson and an example to the entire 
Nation that sound conGervailon depends 
upon the Joint endeavors of the people and 
their several governments. Responsibility 1® 
shared by the town, the State, and the Fed¬ 
eral Government; by societies and legisla¬ 
tures and all lovers of nature. 

WISDOM ESSENTIAL TO NATION’S FUTiniB 

No man can know every element that makes 
a nation groat, what the psalmist meant 
when people, the dally cooperation, the help¬ 
fulness of one citizen to another are ele¬ 
ments A nation's ability to provide a good 
Uvlng for Its people In Industry, business, 
and on the farm is another. The intelligent 
recognition by its citizens of a nation's re¬ 
sponsibility for world order, world peace, an d 
world recovery is still another. 

The wise use of our natural resources is 
the foundation of our effectiveness in all 
these efforts. 

The problems of peace, like those of war, 
require courage and sustained effort. If we 
wish this Nation to remain prosperous. If wo 
wish it atm to be “the home of the free," 
we can have it bo. But, if we fall to heed 
the lesson of other nations which have per- 
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mltted thdr xuittind resources to be wasted 
and destroyed, then we shaU reap a sorry 
hanrest. 

And tor conservation of the human splrtt, 
we need plaoee such as Everglades National 
Parte, where we may be more keenly aware of 
our Creator’s Infinitely varied. Infinitely 
beautiful, and Infinitely boimtllui handi¬ 
work. Here we may draw strength and peace 
of mind from our surroundings. 

Here we can truly understand what the 
pealmlst meant when he sang: "He maketb 
me to He down In green pastures. He leadeth 
me beside the still waters; He restoreth my 
soul." 


Control of Uyinc Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MAHTLANO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December B {legislative day of 
Thursday, December i), 1947 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, be¬ 
cause it is a forceful exposition of the 
problems involved in any program to 
control living costs, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Baltimore Morning Sun 
of Sunday, December 7, entitled “No 
Miracle in Sight.’* 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

wo MIRACLE IN BIGHT 

The Bun does not believe that any leglela- 
live magic, whether evolved in Democratic 
brains or in Republican brains, is going to 
alter in any fundamental fashion the situa¬ 
tion which produces high prices In this 
country today. 

The reason for high prices is simple. Wo 
have created more billions of dollars In pur¬ 
chasing power than we ever dreamed of be¬ 
fore. We have not produced goods at any 
equivalent rate. 

More dollars for less goods is Just another 
way of saying higher prices. 

Moreover, we me now in the very act of 
creating even more dollars. For the best 
possible reasons, for reasons which ore over¬ 
whelming, we are about to hand over to the 
countries of western Europe the dollars 
which wlU give them the right to take even 
more of cm* goods. 

This means still more doUars for them and 
•till fewer goods for us. 

Whatever the legerdemain In the field of 
law, of regulation, of controls, of allocations, 
of rationing, the essential situation will re¬ 
main. The goods are not there, and won't be 
there for a long while, in the amount in 
which we should like to have them. We shall 
all have to go without many things we should 
like to have and some things that habit has 
made us believe are ossentlal. 

Thus it behooves wise and prudent men 
not to expect too much from any of the 
programs for the control of inflation. 

It Is all very well to say that we must in¬ 
crease production. Of course we must, to 
the limit of our ability. But the truth Is that 
there are not many practical measures which 
we can take right now. 

How can we go about producing more Iron 
ore in a hurry? Or more coal, or more auto¬ 
mobiles, or more wheat, more c<Mm, or more 
meat? 


0vq)pose it were in fact possible suddenly 
to nuUce available more of these raw mate¬ 
rials. Where should we find the steel work¬ 
ers to man the furnaces at the auto workers 
to put the ears together? 

Is it poselble to persuade Mr. Lewis’ miners 
to remain for longer hours in the pits or 
Mr. Reuther’s auto workers to assemble mors 
ears per hour than they now assemble? 

Will any union give up the "working con¬ 
ditions" (i. e., the schemes for doing less 
work) for which they have bargained and 
fought for so many years? 

To ask such questions is to answer them. 

On the contrary, each union is almost cer¬ 
tain to demand—indeed, some of them have 
already demanded—still higher wages and 
still more lenient working conditions, so that 
its members at least may get a larger share 
than others out of the pool of available 
goods. For Itself each union wants to create 
still more purchasing power and thus in¬ 
tensify the demand for goods 

Some of the necromancers, in politics and 
out of politics, shout for pnee controls. A 
lew of these also whisper, a bit uncertainly, 
in favor of wage controls. 

Such magic has little positive value and 
may do great damage. Obviously, one is im¬ 
possible without the other. But experience 
has taught us—and has taught other coun- 
ti'les which have gone even further along the 
lines of planned economy than we have ever 
gone—that wage controls aro never enforced. 
Every case somehow becomes a hardship case, 
an exception to the rule Or, in the par¬ 
ticular industry Involved. "Incentives" (bow 
useful a word) are needed. And so the 
controls become a farce. 

Price controls are equally fallacious in 
theory and almost as ineffective In practice 
Even In Russia, where the state assumes 
control of everything, the black market grew 
to such proportions that the authorities had 
to legalize it. During the war, when most of 
us were under eveiy high compulsion to obey 
the rules, the OPA found itself saddled with 
an almost impossible assignment, no matter 
how many Jobholders were hired. When the 
compulsions of the war ended, the OPA 
simply collapccd and had to be abandoned. 

Only the naive can believe that, in these 
times of uncertain peace, it would be pos¬ 
sible to put effective control on prices Hie 
whole Idea is in collision with our funda¬ 
mental practices. Even with an army to back 
It, It could only disrupt economy. 

As to what price control would do to pro¬ 
duction, which must be our primary aim, 
ask any manufacturer. 

Rationing of a few essentials, as a device 
to insure a fairer distribution of the avail¬ 
able goods, might produce some good results 
If we could evolve the elaborate mrchlnery 
for effecting it Some of our people would 
accept it willingly. But we have to remember 
that others would oppose it. Of the oppo¬ 
nents. some would be vehement and perhaps 
even violent 

The only effective argument for rationing 
Is Europe’s need, cmd there are enough sur¬ 
viving isolationists among us to give the 
appearance of Nation-wide opposition. Po¬ 
litically speaking, consumer rationing is an 
Impossible solution. 

In short, there Is no cure for the difficulty 
which we now face sowe greater production. 
Greater production is something which orn- 
not be,accomplished overnight or over many 
nights.' We must therefore accept the fact 
of continuing shortages and adjust ourselves 
to them. 

Does this harsh conclusion mean that there 
■re no steps we can take to mitigate the force 
of the Infiatlonary presauroi which the rtiort- 
age of goods produces? 

There are some steps we can take without 
turning our country into a police state. But 
we should remember Uiat they are not cures 
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for the trouble. They are, rather, salves and 
poultices. 

One aouroe of our trouble is the Increased 
purohaalng power which is the natural re¬ 
sult of easy credit. Easy credit in its turn 
is the result of the vast national debt which 
gives the banks lending power in almost un¬ 
limited quantities. 

To some small extent, we can control 
credit. 

We can control it first by doing our utmost 
to reduce the national debt. That is a long 
and slow process. But we can make a start 
on it and establish it as fixed national policy. 

Wo can control credit also by the voluntary 
cooperation of the bankers. Bankers, as 
merchants of credit, wield a tremendous in¬ 
fluence on manufacturers and merchants. 
They can use that Influence, In. cocperatloii 
with the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks, to discourage overenthusiastlc use of 
funds. To some extent, they can discourage 
a too easy acceptance of higher wages and 
the ensuing higher prices for manufactured 
goods 

A second poultice might be what is called 
allocation. This means control, by volun¬ 
tary or governmental action, of some of the 
basic commodltlce. such as coal, steel, and 
grain. This step would be hard on many 
manufacturers of household appliances and 
other products. Wo have already seen how 
heavily it weighs, even In Its voluntary form, 
on bakers, brewers, cristillors, noultry raisers, 
and people in similar lines. But It can be 
done, provided—It Is a big proviso—the men 
who administer it know what they are about. 

But the best poultice, the best mitigating 
remedy, for our trouble is individual and or¬ 
ganized self-discipline. 

We call ourselves freemen. Freedom Im¬ 
plies that its possessors aio capable of act¬ 
ing In the general good demands self-control, 
even self-sacrifice 

If enough of us restrain our appetites. 11 
enough of us forebear to grab, If enough of 
us understand the need for restraint and 
act in accordance with our understanding, 
we shall got through the period of shortages 
without too much difficulty. 

The issue Is self-control against police 
control; domestic freedom against domostio 
authoritarianism. ^ 

Since miracles ere unlikely, we should 
give freedom a trial. 


Admission of Displaced Persons 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST VlBOIiCflA 

IN TBB SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 

Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “We Need the DP’s," published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of No¬ 
vember 28, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WX NEED THE DP’S 

It Is high time people in the United States 
began to think of admitting displaced per¬ 
sons from Europe, not so much as a favor 
to these homrtess unfortunates, but as a 
great favor to this country. The blunt fact 
Is that there are parts of the United States 
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Which are sorely In need of the DP's as new 
population to replace crippling losses. 

As everyone knows, the North Central 
States comprise the national breakbasket. 
They are the granary of this country—to a 
large extent they are the granary of the world. 
In the 7 years since 1940, these States have 
lost population, according to official current 
census computations, as follows: 


State: Loss 

North Dakota.148,417 

South Dakota_131,272 

Wisconsin. 99,528 

Minnesota_ 97,023 

Nebraska_ 92,586 

Iowa_ 83,540 


To come closer to home, Missouri and 
Kansas also have lost population, the former 
119,912 and the latter 20,659. Add the Mis¬ 
souri and Kansas losses to those of the six 
States in the table and we have a total of 
more than 800,000. And if we add in the 
229.416 out-State migration from the Moun¬ 
tain States, cuch as Colorado and Wyoming, 
the figure goes above 1,000,000. 

Americans who have served with the oc¬ 
cupation in Germany are impressed at the 
advanced years of the men and women who 
labor in the fields, often In the role of beast 
of burden as well as plowman and mower. 
Do these Americans know what the average 
age of a farmer is In North Dakota? Well, 
it is 60 years In the other States at the 
great wheat growing area the average age 
moimts close to this obviously dangerous 
figure. In Colorado, lor example, it is 57. 

How has this come about? Have all the 
fanners suddenly grown much older? The 
answer is as simple as it is tragic for the 
affected regions The young men and 
women have walked out. They went away 
as boys and girls to the war. either to the 
armed services or wartime work, and they 
have not come back. What is more, most 
of them ore not coming back. Technological 
changes in agricultural methods ore a factor, 
but they do not in themselves accovmt for 
the migration. 

This is something which could be fore¬ 
seen—which, in fact, was foreseen. Four 
years ago Joseph Kinsey Howard, in Mon¬ 
tana: High, Wide, and Handsome, declared 
that World War I had left his State “bank¬ 
rupt in land, money, and men," and that 
the effects of World War n “may be worse " 
By 1942 war-plant migration had brought 
many Montana towns and some cities to “the 
verge of coliapEC.’’ 

The openings which are thus left on farms, 
milk routes and d'xirles, in blacksmith shops, 
farm-machlncry agencies, and small-town 
businesses are waiting today to be filled by 
many thousands of Europe’s displaced per¬ 
sons. Men and women and children of Eu¬ 
rope will bo immediately at home on this 
land They will bo at home Just as years 
ago many of their people came to the States 
of the Missouri and upper Misslssinpi valleys 
and were at home on the virgin plains. 

Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles. 
Yugoslavs, Hunf?:ajianB—these are the chief 
groups from which displaced persons for the 
United States would be selected. All of 
them arc uccd to hardohip. Most of them 
know the rigors of v;inter and how to take 
caro of Ihemsolves if given half a chanco. 
Hioso from the Baltic countries, in par¬ 
ticular. aro Ideally suited to take over as 
farm hands and othor agricultural workers 
in tho area whose population is smaller with 
each passing day. 

Tho Stratton bill for admission of 100,000 
displaced percons a year for 4 ycarc died in 
tho regular cession of Congress. When tho 
issue comes up again, the argument should 
bo more than humane treatment of the DP’s. 
It should be downright need for them In 
stricken portions of the United States. 

Governor Yoiuigdahl’s commission of ag¬ 
ricultural, labor, religious, and welfare rep- 


resentaUves in Minnesota, Governor Aan- 
dahl’a similar commtsalon in North Dakota 
are signs that the area is beginning to wake 
up. Facts and figures are needed. Let these 
commissions go to Congress with enough evi¬ 
dence of what population losses are doing 
and the number of DP's who can be ac¬ 
commodated. and the next handling of the 
Stratton bill will be a different story. 

The DP’s need America, but no more than 
America needs the DP’s. The National Clti- 
aens Committee on Displaced Persons could 
not have a sotmder appeal for action. 


Report to the People—Part 111 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 

or TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. OTDANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
consent that there be printed In the 
Appendix of the Record my third report 
to the people, broadcast on September 
18. last, from Station WOAI in San 
Antonio, Tex. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

REPOar TO THE PEOPLE—PART S 

(Radio address by United States Senator W. 
Lee 0*Danzel, of Texas, over radio station 
WOAI—TON, San Antonio, Tex. Septem¬ 
ber 18. 1947) 

How do you do, ladles and gentlemen, and 
hello there, boys and girls. This is your 
United States Senator W. Lee O'Daniel, 
Democrat of Texas, speaking to you from San 
Antonio, Tex. This Is the third in a eeries of 
reports to the people regarding the condi¬ 
tions of our Nation, both at home and abroad. 
This broadcast will deal with foreign aSaiis. 

There are many things In connection with 
tho general problem of the foreign policy of 
this Nation which I do not knov/ and ap¬ 
parently there aro many things which no one 
knows. 1 do not expect to go Into a detailed 
dhcusslon of this subject of foreign policy; I 
only expect to go far enough to gxvo a report 
to the people of this great State of Texas as 
to what my action within this field hoc been 
since becoming a Member of the United 
Svates Senate and at the same time to give 
my rcacons for the course I have followed. 1 
expect to be very careful in what I say so as 
to not make any statement that Is not 
backed up by the record. 

There is one statement upon which I think 
everybody will now agree; I think even the 
old-lino New Dealers who have for many 
yoers posed as great experts on foreign rela¬ 
tions, will admit now that tho foreign policy 
of this Nation which was outlined during tho 
war period and consummated under the U roe- 
tion of the then ruling dynasty of too Domo- 
cratlc Party, has been a complete failure and 
a flop In this connection, I want to call tho 
attention of tho people to the fact tnat when 
tho campaign was In high gear In this Nation 
to elect tho then President of the United 
St'-tes for tho third term and later for the 
fourth term, all tho propaganda agoncies 
which they had set up in tho various depart¬ 
ments In Washington were spending millions 
upon millions of the taxpayers’ dollars and 
working day and night telling tho American 
people that tho Nation could not afford to 
change faces in tho White House or to obango 
the Membership of the House of Representa¬ 


tives or to change the Membership of the 
Senate because of the fact that the whole 
fate of the world depended on having men In 
Washington who were wise enough to direct 
the foreign policy of this country to the end 
that when we won the Second World War 
we would at the same time win a lasting 
peace for the people of this and of all other 
nations. 

I expressed the opinion then in speeches 
which I made all over Texas and in speeches 
which 1 made in the United States Senate, 
and on Nation-wide radio networks, that so 
far as the record was available, I did not see 
any evidence of outstanding wisdom on the 
part of the leaders in Washington In deal¬ 
ing with foreign affairs which would cause 
mo to believe they were indispensable In 
directing the foreign affairs of this country. 
I did not then, and I do not now, crlticlao 
the decisions made and the policies adopted. 
What Z criticized then, and what I crltlcuze 
now, was tho obvious hyprocrisy of thoce who 
would play on the patriotism of the Ameri¬ 
can people and who would mislead our Amer¬ 
ican people to the point of making them 
believe they would find through tho opera¬ 
tion of the New Deal gang, accumulated in 
the Svate and In other departments of the 
Government, so much wisdom that If it was 
Just allowed to remain on the Job all the 
world’s problems would be solved. What I 
criticized then, and what I criticize now, was 
the veiy carefully worked out plan to deceive 
the American people, to mislead the Ameri¬ 
can people, and not let the American people 
have and know the facts. But during those 
days when I was making these criticisms I 
was accused by the smear bund in Wash¬ 
ington. which for so many years has operated 
persistently and consistently to question the 
motives and smear the reputation of every 
man who dared to oppose the New Deal and 
Us overstufled stooges—they said I was an 
Isolationist and that I did not know any¬ 
thing about foreign policy, and generally that 
I belonged to a cl iss of nitwits whose opinion 
did not amount to anything, and then they 
would end their criticism with a long state¬ 
ment to prove conclusively that the Atlantic 
Charter, which later we learned was but a 
scrap of paper, would hereafter be the foun¬ 
dation of the guaranties of freedom through¬ 
out the world, and that we had then in Wash¬ 
ington In charge of our foreign affairs men 
who were building the foundation for world 
peace In such a manner that the welfare of 
the world demanded that they be not dis¬ 
turbed I stated in speeches made then, and 
I refer you to the record, that I thought this 
Government was being carried for a ride on 
the band wagon of the Communists and 
that just ns coon as wc quit furnishing tho 
wagon and paying the band, we would wake 
up to the fact that Instead of tho policy we 
were then following leading us to a great 
era of world pence, It would more likely lead 
us to tho third v/orld war I pointed out 
then, and I now refer you again to the record, 
that tho State Department In Washington 
and other departments of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment were absolutely caturated with 
Communists and New Dealcra and that they 
wore wielding the power in determining the 
policy of this Nation, which was not only 
dangerous for us, but dangerous to the peo¬ 
ple throughout the world. 

These waralngs v/hich I Issued to the 
Amoric.-'n people back In 1944 and 1945 were 
not heeded The only answer v/hich came 
from tho citadel In Washington, where the 
well-fed bureaucrats and the slimy Red Com¬ 
munists control, was to uso every arm of tho 
national admluiSLration to smear mo, to 
brend mo os an Isolationist and a cr.''ck- 
pot. They exalted tho Nev/ Dealers, who by 
long years of feeding out of tho public feed 
trough and by willingly following tho dic¬ 
tates of tho master politician, were labeled 
as great statesmen and I was branded as a 
demagog. 
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Today the papers are full of the dirty 
triolcs and betrayals of our Nation by tbeee 
big shots in the War and State Departments. 
The papers tell us that about 15 top-drawer 
ofllclals of these Departments are now being 
Investigated and indictments are expected 
to follow. These birds, some of them high 
Army officers, are charged with giving Rus¬ 
sia the secrets regarding the construction of 
the famous bomber, B-20. They carted the 
records out of Washington to a nearby spot 
In Idaryland, whwe they were photogiaphed 
and then rushed to New York and delivered 
to NKVD and thence on to Moscow. As time 
goes on we will see the uncovering of more 
and more of such skulduggery. This is only 
a sample. 

My friends, I am doing Just one thing— 
X am giving a report to the people of Texas 
and I am citing the record 

Now let’s see what has happened to that 
great document, the Atlantic Charter It is 
no answer for this smear brigade to in any 
sense charge that the failure of this foreign 
policy to work has been the fault of the Re¬ 
publicans. Unfortunately, the Republicans 
apparently fell suckers and have been taken 
for a ride on this foreign policy bandwagon 
along with willing Democrats. The answer 
to what happened to the Atlantic Charter 
is simply a story of how the President of the 
United States and the leaders of our State 
Department, not only under the administra¬ 
tion of President Roosevelt, but also under 
the administration of President Truman, 
were totally fooled and completely outtraded 
by Marshal Stalin and Mr Molotov at Tehe¬ 
ran, Yalta, and at Potsdam. Oo back and 
get the record that has now been revealed 
and you will And that our representatives 
made agreements which planted Russia firm¬ 
ly in Europe They made agreements which 
turned over to Russia and made Russia the 
master of about 125,000.000 people in the 
Balkans They double-crossed Poland They 
forgot our obligation to Finland They al¬ 
lowed Russia to set up puppet governments 
throughout all eastern Europe—and Just 
what did we get for all this? What did we 
get when we sacrificed Mlkhallovltch and 
allowed Dictator Tito to shoot him as a 
conunon criminal? What did we get for the 
surrender and persecution of churchmen? 
What did we get for giving Russia absolute 
freedom throughout all eastern ETurope? We 
have gotten the promise that Russia would 
see to It that these countries had free demo, 
cratlc government. 

Well, now, 1 ask you in all seriousness, if 
these great statesmen we had In Washington 
who were conducting our foreign affairs 
were so smart they were absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to the affairs of this Nation, why 
were they taken in by the promise that Rus¬ 
sia would guarantee free democratic govern¬ 
ment to these countries which we cooperated 
with her to take over? Why did they be¬ 
lieve that Russia or any other nation which 
denies free government to Its own people 
at home would become so magnanimous and 
provide free government for the people of 
other nations in their areas? But that Is 
what we did, and where are we today? I 
will tell you where we are We are in a 
position where, after giving Russia about 
half of Europe, we now face a situation 
whereby we are called on to say to Russia, 
“You must stop. Thus far you can go and 
no further.” It may take force to effect 
that stop order. Now, I ask you this ques¬ 
tion. What has happened to the great wis¬ 
dom which we were told was directing our 
foreign affairs during all these years? Has 
It led us to an era where we may rightfully 
expect world peace and democracy and free 
government? No—certainly not. 

Here Is another thing When the soldier 
boys of this Nation landed on the coast of 
Normandy, marched across Europe, across 
the Rhine, encircled the Ruhr, and destroyed 
the military power of Germany, why did 


these wise diplomats In Washington hold the 
American troops out of Berlin and wait for 
Russia to come In and occupy the city and 
tell us the particular xone we could control? 
If the tables had been turned, would Russia 
have done tills? The answer is “No." em¬ 
phatically “No” The Russian Army would 
have moved Into Berlin, they would have 
taken over the control of that city, and it 
would all have been a Russian zone. But 
what is the situation now? 

Month after month we have been nego¬ 
tiating with Russia to try to work out some 
plan whereby a peace treaty can be signed 
with Germany which will permit the i)eople 
to go bock to work to earn their own living 
and thereby take them off the backs of the 
American taxpayers Russia Is playing the 
same smart, selfish, unprincipled game which 
has controlled her every action since the end 
of the war Russia is smart enough to know 
that every day and every yeai she delays the 
economic recovery of Europe she Is thereby 
Increasing the opportunity for the people 
through desperation to embrace communism 
and Join with Russia In her desire of com¬ 
plete conquest of all Europe. Not one case 
can be cited where Russia has in good faith 
kept her promise to aid In bringing peace to 
the world. Russia wants only one kind of 
peace, end that la a peace dictated by Mos¬ 
cow. Such a peace will result in a dictator¬ 
ship by Ciommunlst Russia and her satellites 
tliroughout the world 

Ever since 1 have been In the United States 
Senate, and this can be proved by the Rxcobd, 
I have from day to day called the attention 
of the people of this country to the fact that 
there Is a well-organized plan by the Ameri¬ 
can Communist Party, and this means Rus¬ 
sia. to take over the Government of the 
United States, and to take It over from with¬ 
in, not from without Not only have I point¬ 
ed this out on the floor of the United States 
Senate, but I have pointed It out In speeches 
made all over the State of Texas I did 
this at a time when the New Deal, with Its 
satellites and henchmen, was driving at high 
speed. I did It at a time when they were 
using the whole political machine and all the 
propaganda agencies of that machine, paid 
for by the taxpayers of this country, to dis¬ 
credit me personally and to leave the Impres¬ 
sion In the minds of the Members of the 
United States Senate and In the minds of the 
citizens of Texas that O'Daniei. was a crack¬ 
pot, an isolationist, a Red baiter, and gen¬ 
erally an enemy of good government You 
people down here In Texas heard me when I 
told you that the State Department In Wash¬ 
ington, which actually handled our foreign 
affairs, was absolutely saturated from bottom 
to top with this communistic element You 
heard me when I told you that In all other 
departments of the Government In Washing¬ 
ton key places were filled by Reds who owed 
their first allegiance to Moscow Well, now, 
let’s see was O'Daniel a crackpot back In 
those days when he was making those state¬ 
ments or was he a prophet? Was he a crack¬ 
pot back In 1044 when he said he thought we 
should deal with Russia with a firm hand and 
not give her ansrthlng until we knew beyond 
any question of doubt wbat her attitude 
would be? Was he a dumb politician then or 
a statesman? Well, let's get the evidence, 
not based on what I say, but let's see bow the 
picture has unfolded, what those who have 
Inherited the New Deal have been forced to 
say about their own regime—a regime created 
by themselves. What la the record? 

Well, here it Is. The President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, and our Secretary 
of State, and some of our United States Sen¬ 
ators who have posed as great foreign-policy 
experts, and who have specialized in shaking 
their mangy locks la criticizing O’Danxxl, 
have awakened at long last to the fact that 
Uncle Joe over In Russia has traded them out 
of their pants. They have awakened to the 


fact that Joe has his agents sitting In the key 
■pots In every department of Government In 
Washington. Wo see the President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, Issuing his fa¬ 
mous order to the different departments In 
Washington for them to start on a still hunt 
to find out and drive out of public office the 
Communists His order Included other spies 
who during the war period had made a home 
on the pay roll of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. We saw this group admit what I 
charged on the stump down here in Texas 
while the war was In progress We saw them 
admit what I had charged in the United 
States Senate while the war was in progress 
when I proclaimed that the Reds had Infil¬ 
trated the departments of Government, that 
they were planning to take over the American 
Government, and to take It over from within. 
Then the great spy hunt started. 

Well, they found about eight or nine hun¬ 
dred of them over In your State Department. 
There has been one thing rather amusing to 
me about this hunt for Communists In 
Washington and that is ever since this bunch 
was blasted by the statement made by J. 
Edgar Hoover, the head of the FBI, and ever 
since President Truman became thoroughly 
convinced that the executive departments ol 
Government were saturated with these ene¬ 
mies of our Government and ordered the 
hunt to isolate and rid the Government ol 
them, almost every day you see an Interview 
in some newspaper where the head of one 
department of Government haa discovered a 
lot of Reds in the other fellow’s department 
I never saw such a scrambling around of 
politicians In my life as we have hod in 
Washington since these New Dealers went on 
a hunt for the Red Communists You know, 
the thing that makes this hunt rather diffi¬ 
cult to conduct Is that there Is so little dif¬ 
ference In the color of the two groups, It is 
hard to distinguish one from the other But, 
anyhow, the one point I wanted to bring out 
is that these master-minding New Dealers, 
these great foreign policy experts have now 
admitted that my conclusions about the 
matter expressed to the people of Texas at a 
time when It was very unpopular to tell the 
truth, were correct They admit now by 
their own actions that we did have in our 
Government in key places men who loved 
Russia better than they love America 

Now. as a part of my report to you people 
here at home, I want to remind you of some¬ 
thing else I openly stated In public speeches 
in Texas that I thought the welfare of this 
Nation would bo In Jeopardy If with the then 
condition of the health of the President of 
the United States we permitted this left- 
wing element, which then controlled the 
Democratic Party, to nominate Henry Wal¬ 
lace as the Vice President I did not then 
and I do not now mean to be critical of Mr 
Wallace personally—he has a right to his 
views on governmental affairs—but I simply 
did not want to see a situation develop where 
a man who had the fundamental Ideas, 
which I know Mr Wallace had and still has 
about government, to be In a position where 
he might become the President of this Na¬ 
tion There was another thing that made 
me fearful of Mr Wallace and that Is his 
constantly expressed views of Just how good 
the government was in Russia and just how 
bad the Government was in this country 
My friends, I think you will agree that I was 
the torch bearer against Mr Wallace and the 
Communists at a time when It was extremely 
unpopular to warn the people of this State 
and the people of many other Southern 
States where I spoke of the dangera involved 
In that situation But again I will say the 
question arises as to whether or not back In 
those days 0*Daniel was simply a dumt 
demagog or was ho a statesman? 

Well, if you will go up to Washington now 
and ask the boys who are presiding over the 
Democratic Party what they think of Brothei 
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Wallace you will that they are all far 
more critical of Mr. Wallace than I am, or 
ever was. And, friende. while we are dlecuBs- 
ing Henry Wallace, I feel sure you have noted 
that here of late some of our cute little Texas 
boys, who but a few short years ago were 
tripping over the Nation arm in arm with 
Henry, are now denouncing him from every 
stump, newspaper, and radio they can muster. 
They were Henry’s pals when the New Deal 
was all powerful and Henry was its crown 
prince. But now that Henry has been re¬ 
duced by us Jefferson Democrats to his real 
stature, these cute little New Deal page boys 
have clenched their fists against him and 
would drive him from the temple. But they 
cannot turn Henry out. He will be with 
them and they will take him and his crowd 
back with open arms. He wUl be aweet in 
1048 Right now they think Senator O’Dshixe. 
was right. 

The latest step in our foreign policy la 
based on the theory that if the American 
people and the American taxpayers will put 
up the money to feed Europe and to rehabili¬ 
tate all the nations of Europe, the result will 
be that they will like us better than they 
like Russia and the world will be safe for 
democracy. Well, 1 want to tell you frankly 
that I do not believe this la so. I think the 
American Government is being played for a 
sucker and most of the evidence now indi¬ 
cates that we are going to take the bait. If 
we don’t mind what we are doing, we are 
going to wreck our economy and impoverish 
America, while we rebuild Europe, and then 
Uncle Joe is going to take over Europe from 
without and the wrecked economy In Amer¬ 
ica will enable the Communists to take over 
America from within. 

I think the dumb policy which has been 
followed in handling our foreign affairs has 
created a situation where we ore going to 
be forced to use the power and the prestige 
of this Government to stop the march of 
communism throughout Europe. But we 
must first purge our own Government of all 
Communists, fellow travelers, communistic 
sympathizers, and do-gooders 1 want to tell 
you Ecmethlng more, I also believe wherever 
the American dollar goes, American control 
of that dollar should also go. Think about 
making a loan of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to Greece and then sending an ex- 
ofBclal of communistic OPA over there to de¬ 
termine what you are going to do with it. 
No mutter how many dollars the American 
taxpayer puts up to try to save the people 
of the world, if these dollars are handled by 
socialistic, communistic planners, and do- 
gooders who believe In the philosophy of the 
planned economy and world socialism, then 
I tell you that democracy will not be estab¬ 
lished In Europe I tell you furthermore 
that all we will be doing will be to fatten 
up Europe to get it ready for Undo Joe's 
slaughterhouse. 

I am definitely of the opinion that the 
foreign policy of this Nation will never be 
a sound policy imtll we eradicate from 
Washington and this Government the last 
evidence and the last vestige of the old red 
bureaucratic power that was built up In 
Washington during the war. That gang hu 
simply got to be run out and while you are 
In the runnlng-out process, It would be a 
mighty good idea to look over in the United 
States Senate, which is by the Constitution a 
po^er in ratifying treaties with foreign na¬ 
tions, and lift out of the Senate some of these 
life-termers, who during the years gone by 
became so accustomed to working tmder the 
brass collar of the New Deal dynasty that 
their ability to think Intelligently has most 
seriously deteriorated. Again and again I 
have said to the people and I say It now, 
that what we need in Washington is new 
blood. What we need In Washington is a 
complete break-up of the political machine 
which has ruled this Nation for the past IS 


years. And wa are never going to get that 
until the American votere realiae this neces¬ 
sity and vote aooordlxxgly. 

Think about how foolish It Is to have our 
Government operated by men who believe 
that the American people should put up fif¬ 
teen or twenty billion dollars to be handed 
out on a silver platter to foreign natlonB with 
the only hope at reward being that possibly 
by this process th^ may be^bribed not to join 
up with Uncle Jee’s band wagon of Red Com¬ 
munists. Think about making that invest¬ 
ment of the taxpayers’ money in Europe and 
then refusing at the same time to give the 
American citizens 1 cent of tax relief from 
the war taxes which these citizens have 
home now for many many years. England 
has had two tax reductions and is hollering 
for more of our money probably so she can 
further reduce her tax bill. I say to you that 
that kind of statesmanship is going to prove 
by experience to be just as asinine as the 
statesmanship of these would-be foreign- 
policy experts has proved to be in the years 
gone by 

Now as I report to you good citizens of 
Texas 1 wish I could offer you more hope for 
the future peace of the world than is ap¬ 
parent at this time. I believe firmly if the 
executive department of this country, In- 
^ eluding Th e State Department, hanriiad 
our foreign affairs as wisely and as efficiently 
as the generals directed, and the boys fought, 
the war. that world peace at least would have 
been assured for several more generations. 
However, it was but natural when every de¬ 
partment of our National Government was 
infiltrated with smart Communists and their 
fellow travelers, all of whom were acting un¬ 
der the direction of and for the benefit of 
Red Russia, that our foreign policy would 
have been modified as It was modified to 
meet the desires of Mr. Molotov and Marshal 
Stalin Now America and the American peo¬ 
ple must pay the price for these costly mis¬ 
takes We must pay the price for this ride 
on the Communist band wagon which we 
have taken along with the New Deal politi¬ 
cians who wore willing to trade the welfare 
of this Nation for the votes of left-wing 
minorities. 

Regardless of who is to blame, today we 
face the situation where 2 years after the 
end of the war the world is In chaos, the Red 
brigades of Russia are marching ever Eu¬ 
rope and out in the southeast Pacific. They 
have taken control already of the largest 
part of the European Continent. They are 
using their spies and fellow travelers and a 
few of our dumb politicians to entrench 
themselves. It possible, In this Government 
to the point that America may be taken 
over from within. If they can just get us 
to be dumb enough to fatten up the enemies 
of Europe for Uncle Joe’s slaughterhouse and 
In the process of doing so, wreck our own 
economy and thereby open the way for them 
to march at the head of the procession of 
imemployed in America, they will have 
achieved their objective. 

I am not now nor have I ever been an 
Isolationist. I want to see America take its 
rightful place in the councils of the world, 
but I would like to see America represented 
at these coimcU tables by someone who has 
the courage and the knowledge to protect 
the interest of America first, last, and all 
the time. It will require sound-thinking 
men instead of day-dreamers to save us be¬ 
cause we have been completely tr.aded out 
of our pants and Russia has won by the 
simple process of negotiating control of a 
vast sector of Europe and has our Nation 
almost cornered—diplomatically at least. 
We can do absolutely nothing until we first 
put our own house in order by cleaning the 
enemies of this Government out of every 
department. But this cannot be done. It 
will not be done, it never has been done, 
except as such pollcira are executed and car¬ 


ried out by able, Intelligent men who by 
years of experience know what they are 
doing. This job cannot be done if our agents 
in Europe are to be a bunch of half-baked 
Boclallsts, world-planners, "do-gooders," and 
welfare experts. We need to apply some 
hard-headed business oommonsense. It 
must be done by patriotic God-fearing honest 
men and women. It cannot be done by 
weak-kneed polltlclazis who are willing to 
kick God out of the United Nations in order 
to let Stalin in. Yes, my friends, if oxir Na¬ 
tion is to survive the present crises, the peo¬ 
ple of our Nation, and especially our public 
servants, must return to God and the Con¬ 
stitution. What this Nation needs right now 
is a Nation-wide old-fashioned religious re¬ 
vival. God bless the preachers of our Na¬ 
tion who are conscious of the let down In 
religion and who are working so hard in their 
battle against sin and Godlessness. For 
such a policy I am committed unreservedly. 

This Is the third in a series of four radio 
broadcasts. Anybody desiring copies of this 
or all four of these broadcasts should drop 
me a line to 314 Federal Building, Fort Worth, 
Tex. I will be back on the air 1 week from 
tonight on WBAP and KFRC at 7.30 p. m, 
and on WOAI at 10.30 p m. Tomorrow, Fri¬ 
day, I will visit the following towns. Flores- 
vllle. Blames City, Kenedy, Bunge. Yorktown, 
Cuero, and Victoria for the night. Saturday, 
I will visit Goliad, Beeville, George West, 
Alice, Robstown, and Corpus for the night. 
Monday Kingsville, Raymondville, Harlin¬ 
gen. Brownsville, and McAllen. Tuesday: 
Edinburg, Falfurrlas, Hebbronvillo, and La¬ 
redo Wednesday: Cotulla, Dllley, Cariizo 
Springs, Crystal City, and Uvalde Thursday: 
Sablnal, Hondo, and San Antonio. 

This Is Senator W. Lex O'Danixi., Democrat 
of Texas, wishing you all a very pleasant good 
night. 


CoDditiont in England 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT W.HAWKES 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN ’IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rbcord an address 
regarding conditions in England, broad¬ 
cast over the radio in the United States 
and Canada by Sir William Y. Darling, 
a member of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, and vice president of the Society 
of Individualists. 

Mr. Darling has stated frankly some 
Important fundamentals which he be¬ 
lieves have contributed to the present 
unfortunate and pathetic situation in 
which the British people find thmselves. 

There is an old saying that few people 
In the world can learn anything except 
from experience. 

Possibly if Americans could properly 
appreciate the calamities which have be¬ 
fallen the people of Great Britain, they 
could find away to learn something from 
their experience without having to pass 
through a similar ordeal. 

It is with this thought I express the 
hope that every Member of the Con¬ 
gress and many outside of the Congress 
will read these important words of Sir 
William Y. Darling. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoro, 
as follows: 

(Ck)py of transcription made by Sir WlUiam 
Y. X3arllng, member of British Parliament 
and Tice president of the Society of Indi¬ 
vidualists; a Scottish businessman inter¬ 
ested in banking, merchandising, publish¬ 
ing. and manufacture; Introductory and 
concluding remarks by Hon. Samuel B. 
PettengUl, former Ck)ngre86man from 
Indiana. 1930-8B) 

This is Sam PettengUl, former Oongren- 
man from Indiana. I am about to present 
to this radio audience a member of the 
British House of Commons. Certainly, very 
few questions are of more interest to us 
Americans today than what Is going on In 
England, her present plight, and the condi¬ 
tions and the reasons which have brought It 
about 

Sir William Darling, a Conservative mem¬ 
ber of Parliament from Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Is a member of the Society of Individualists, 
a group in England that Is attehyptlng to pre¬ 
vent the onrush of socialism sweeping over 
that great country. He is a very distin¬ 
guished member of the House of Commons 
and, as a former Member of Congress, I have 
great pleasure in presenting to this audience 
the Honorable William Y. Darling, member 
of Parliament from Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Sir WiLLUM Y Darling i came a few 
weeks ago from a collectivist society, for that 
is what Britain is to some extent today. I 
came to observe and to learn. Some of the 
nostrums of my home country have been 
freely discussed, and some have been prac¬ 
ticed In the United States here, and in Can¬ 
ada, and elsewhere They are to the effect 
that the state can do something better for 
you than you can do it for yourself 
Before I go back to my country with Its 
shilling's worth of meat a week, its declining 
standard of life, Its business desperately en¬ 
tangled. please let me tell you, my friends In 
the United States and In Canada, that the 
road Great Britain Is traveling la the road 
you should not travel. The experience is 
not worth while. It is a road which has led 
to the degradation and lowering of our hu¬ 
man standards In which you and we believe. 

How, you may ask, did this crisis In Britain 
arise? 

I think it Is fair to say that the oriels arose 
because the British people have fought two 
wars, they lost a great deal of their overseas 
Investments; they sacrificed their Industrial 
potential for a war potential; they were 
obliged to eat up their Interior capital which 
might have been used for rehabilitation, and 
high taxation rules every class In the com¬ 
munity. It has done so, I may say in paren¬ 
theses, for 50 years, retarding the proper 
tooling of Industry. 

If we have fallen on difficult days—^I do 
not say evil days, but difficult days—it has 
been because of no greater fault than having 
attempted to do more than perhaps was 
within our grasp We have always tried to 
do big and sometimes we have failed. 

Any government which came Into power 
after this last war would have been In trou¬ 
ble. Our Socialist government, inheriting 
trouble, sought for further trouble. And 
they have got It. 

During our election which brought the 
Boolallst government to power, I suggested 
that what the country needed was a period 
of 2 or 3 years of rest. Our Socialists did 
not take that view. They added to their 
inherited troubles several troubles of their 
own making. 

In place of realizing that a country is In¬ 
finitely poorer after a great war, our Social¬ 
ists sedulously spread the Idea that we were 
somehow a much richer nation, and we 
could afford shorter hours, higher pay, and 
less work. Their electimi campaign was 


crowded with the moet reckless and foolish 
promises. And enough of our people believed 
the promises to give the Socialist government 
a majority of more than 300 over all other 
parties in the House of Commons. 

1 think the Socialists have failed In theee 
3 years—failed in many ways. Nobody would 
have wanted them to fail but they have 
failed, and it Is hlstorloally proper to men¬ 
tion it They have been maladroit, they 
have been unlucky, and they have been ill- 
advised But their xuajmr fault was the fault 
of 2 years ago. They leapt with both hands 
and feet at the possibility of an American 
loan. They thought that with the loan they 
could perpetuate, or at any rate sweeten, the 
policies to which they were committed— 
nationalisation of the banks, nationalization 
of railroads, nationalization of th« haulage 
business, and nationalization of coal, steel, 
and all the essential industries. 

I voted against the acceptance of the 
American loan. 1 believed that then was the 
time to face economic realities, that then 
was the time for the British people to say: 
‘"This Is our decision. Whatever the Ameri¬ 
cans may want to do affecting us, we cannot 
afford to take a loan with all the difficulties 
which are inherent In such a step." 

1 say to you that a loan between one na¬ 
tion and another—and I say this with deep 
conviction—Is almost certain to be the catise 
of International quarrel, certainly of inter¬ 
national difficulties. The first of the difficul¬ 
ties la that the man who makes the loan on 
behalf of his people is not the man who 
receives the payment Mr. Truman makes a 
loan to Mr Attlee, but the Trumans and the 
Attlees are gone when the difficulty Is actu¬ 
ally faced If the loan Is not repaid—as it may 
not be And there are many difficulties aris¬ 
ing In the world Tariffs may be raised or 
lowered—and these are inevitable difficulties 
to those who have borrowed from one an¬ 
other They all arouse bad feelings between 
one nation and another. 

Now, there are alternatives There Is no 
use in voting against an American loan un¬ 
less one has an alternative We have had— 
and this seems to be forgotten—countless 
loans between Individual citizens and private 
groups In our respective countries Many 
have been successful; some defaulted But 
the point 1 am making Is that no interna¬ 
tional complications arise from them. 

Another disadvantage of a State loan Is 
that every taxpayer of the government mak¬ 
ing the loan—you in Amerlcar^feels, quite 
naturally, that It Is his loan. But this is 
what happens: The cotton exporters want 
their share, the tobacco people their share, 
the film people their share—endless claims, 
endless annoyances leading to misunder¬ 
standings, if not to war. but almost certainly 
to Internal disquietudes which no nation 
should willingly have Imposed upon them. 

Now let me come to the point which I 
think most concerns all of us. It Is what 
some of you in America refer to as “big gov¬ 
ernment" I believe that the organization 
of communities on a large scale is the great¬ 
est danger with v^lch the world is faced. 

Government Is a piece of machinery. It 
was Invented by men for their convenience; 
and I am sorry to say politicians, sometimes, 
and I am a politician, exploit It for their own 
good. By and large, the record of govern¬ 
ment, throughout the world. Is not good. 

What can governments do that we as In¬ 
dividuals cannot do? Let me give you an 
example. I look at government as having 
one supreme unique functlon—a function 
which private enterprise cannot handle; It 
la the defense of the country. National de¬ 
fense is the supreme duty of government. 
That, surely, will be conceded. Yet most of 
you have lived through two wars; some, 
three. In no war has your coun^, or my 
country, or Indeed any country, been ready 
to start. Government has had to rely upon 
private persona to fill Its ranks, develop its 


army, make its munitions, and Its flghtini 
machines. 

Why should we Imagine then that govern* 
ment, which falls to be ready for its suprem< 
and unique task, should be entrusted witl 
tasks which private citizens have done bettei 
for themselvos? 

Still there Is a widespread belief amon{ 
thoae who are Socialists, a deep-rooted con 
Tlction that, somehow, government can dc 
things better than the people can do It foi 
themselves So our Socialist government Ir 
Britain Is attempting It I can tell you ttm 
result very simply by quoting the remark 
made by one of my electors. She is a woman 
and this Is what she said to me- 

“This nationalization." she said, "is a verj 
queer thing. The more you own. it seems th< 
leas you have We own now the Bank o: 
England In Britain, but I am no better off 
We own the coal mines, and I have less coal 
We own the railroads, but I can't get a trair 
for my holiday. This Is socialism. The mor« 
we own. apparently, the less we get" 

All that my woman constituent said li 
true—and more We discover that we are ap 
proachlng a real dictatorship, because lh( 
British cltlwns have no choice but to ac 
cept what Is offered to them, and even then 
they have leas of the satisfactions whlcl 
they formerly enjoyed. Under nationalize 
tlon we have less coal than even during thi 
war. We have a worse and more costly rail 
way service We have restrictions on powe 
to such an extent that In my own buslnosi 
I am Invited to work a night shift per 
manently in order to lighten the load upor 
other factories working day shifts. 

All of these things, in my opinion. hav« 
arisen out of the application of this theory 
that ownership by the State, or by the com' 
munlty, carries with It some unique ad 
vantages to the Individual One of the com' 
plications arises from the Socialists’ fallun 
to realize In my country that Britain Is e 
handicraft country It is not tooled for thi 
economies of mass production, and therefon 
It cannot produce on a competitive basis wha 
machine-using communities can produci 
working only B days a week. The Socialists 
introduction of the 6-day week has been 
quite frankly, disastrous. It may turn ou 
better In the future but It Is disastrous to 
day. Production has fallen substantially li 
almost every Industry to which It has beei 
applied. 

Our housing Is another example of govern 
mental maladroltness No houses have beei 
built except under the direction of the goV' 
ernment. There are hundreds, and probabh 
more than hundreds of houses in the Unites 
Kingdom which stand rooflesw because thi 
planning went wrong And I would like t< 
know If It Is fallacy for I have suhmlttes 
It to hundreds or thousands of persons with 
out being challenged 

All that I have told you makes a sad pic 
ture. It is no pleasure for me to descrlh 
It. These evils are due to the fact that to 
over half a century now, in the United King 
dom and elsewhere, men of affairs, business 
men with experience and "the know-how' 
have been decried until they have been dls 
trusted Politicians—and I am speaklni 
again as a politician—do not seem to reallzi 
that when they deal in promises. If tbesi 
promises are to be fulfilled, they must bi 
fulfilled not by the politicians but by tbi 
citizens themselves The politicians go oi 
telling the people that businessmen canno 
be trusted to handle the affairs of the Nation 
That policy has become a god which bureau 
crate ignorantly worship 

They speak of social security. Where doei 
does It come from? Not from the govern 
ment. It comes from taxing the people. 8< 
does the public housing which pollticlani 
like to promise. 

I have said In the House of Commons, 
have said before chambers of commerce, tha 
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the businessman Is actually the choice of 
the people. He cannot exist unless the peo¬ 
ple vote for him every day—by purchasing 
from him what It Is he has to sell every day. 
I submit that no man can be even moder¬ 
ately well off in business except by the eco¬ 
nomic vote of his constituents—^hls cus¬ 
tomers They choose him. If they choose 
him in large numbers they make him a suc¬ 
cess If they pass him by or choose him In 
small numbers, he is a failure. 

Yet businessmen, almost everywhere, have 
been frightened off from public service be¬ 
cause the politicians tell them they are not 
vote-getters. But men of affairs have de¬ 
faulted In their duty—their duty to them¬ 
selves. to their country, to civilization—by 
failing to defend their system of private 
enterprise and by not taking their part In 
community and in national affairs 

I have said to groups of men of affairs 
whom I have had the privilege of addressing 
in the United States and in Canada, that 
Britain’s difficulties are largely due to the 
failure of men who lead in the fields of pro¬ 
duction but shrank from their responsi¬ 
bilities in politics They left that field to 
the theorists—and the Socialists, in Britain, 
moved In 

I want to put It to you that the people who 
supply you with the goods and services which 
you freely choose or freely reject—these are 
the persons who are warranted and entitled 
to manage your affairs 

May you. on this side of the Atlantic, profit 
by our mistakes and our blunders, and we 
have made many For us it may bs a long, 
rough road back again, but Britain, that 
ancient civilization, will come back. In that 
faith let me thank you and say Godspeed. 


Joe Gets His Lumps Agaia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I include a bit of 
pertinent and flr.st-class literature en¬ 
titled “Joe Gets His Lumps Again,” writ¬ 
ten by Mr Syd J. Hughes, vice president, 
Industrial Bank of Commerce, New York: 

The process has been laborious, the con¬ 
clusions circuitously and ponderously arrived 
at, but “with truth and virtue Inevitably 
triumuhant," we now know who was respon- 
fciblc for the great depression ol the early 
thirties—and the same culprit is driving us 
lne*'orably to the great depression to come 
Who is he? None other than “the little 
guy"—the common average “Jee ’’ 

And how does the Joe wield this tre¬ 
mendous, unbridled power of holocaust pro¬ 
portions? 

Why, by “buying for a dollar down ’’ 

And who says so? Why, a number of fad- 
regulatorb and through them into the propa- 
g?uda mills and out across the Nation 
through the usual channels 
Perhaps this new thorn of guilt pressed 
upon the brows of the country's Joes by their 
Intellectual superiors will come as a revela¬ 
tion to everybody but the Joe himself 
After all, who always filters out of the small 
end of the prodigious funnel of official and 
professorial siftings and investigations and 
clinical diagnoses, but Joe? 

After the engulfing tide of graphs and 
charts and pie-plate visuals has swept Its 
mountainous seas of verbiage and digits 
across the entire global complexities of 


astronomical economics, there Is good, old, 
over-present Joe, lying gasping on the beach, 
naked and shamefully exposed In all of his 
conspiratorial guilt and evil. 

He’s the Joe who buys on the installment 
plan maybe a washing ihachlno for his 
luxury-soaked wife and kids, or even maybe 
an electric ice box, or a vacuum cleaner—or, 
may providence weep over his most abysmal 
iniquity, a vintage Jalopy. 

The death warrant passed by the last Con¬ 
gress on regulation W, one of the few re¬ 
maining wartime emergency controls and 
reluctantly signed by President Truman, who 
couldn’t veto everything without spurring 
Gromyko on to still greater heights, was the 
signal for blowing the whistle on Joe. 

Regulation W was a 1941 emergency Pres¬ 
idential decree authorized imder the 1917 
Trading With the Enemy Act—a cisrious 
bit of skulduggery on Joe’s part because if 
he kept up his “dollar down’’ practices he 
might be committing treason or something 
equally horrendous At the very least he was 
subject to $10,000 fine and 10 years In Jail 
because regulation W indelicately and blunt¬ 
ly said so 

The purposes or designs of regulation W 
were unheard or unthought of when the 
Trading With the Enemy Act was passed in 
1017 But by 1041 it was decided that unless 
Joe bought his merchandise on terms and 
conditions to Government specifications, he 
was running the risk of doing Just that. 

No matter that during the war years Joe 
could buy very little anyway, even if he had 
the cosh to spend or the credit to employ 
What was being manufactured at all, was 
either rationed or subject to rigid priorities 
and controls 

But by an evolution of Washington events 
that had a high aroma of questionable mo¬ 
tives (another subject in itself) Joe was told 
how much he “had to pay down” and “how 
quick he had to pay It”—he was, as a high 
Government official described him, "one of 
those dollar down guys " If some Joes had 
lush war wages to buy In the "cash” mar¬ 
kets, there were a few gadgets to be had If 
he was one of the millions of white-collar 
Joe.s and plain working Joes unblessed by 
swollen wage envelopes, he had to scuffle the 
best he could and drag a pointless regula¬ 
tion W after him 

Naturally It took a lot of expensive "ex¬ 
perts" on the Government pay roll to keep 
Joe from losing the war, either by his de¬ 
liberate and calculated machinations of, 
“buying for a dollar down" or through hla 
congenital and incurable frailties that were 
being regulated and regimented in so many 
other phases of his corruption or adolescent 
Ignorance. 

Most of the professional payrollers of "en¬ 
forcement” have heaved and puffed mightily 
In defense of their meal ticket since regula¬ 
tion W began to wobble 

With the passage of its congressional re¬ 
peal effective November 1 of this year (1947), 
their anguish echoed clear to the White 
House, climaxed with the President’s sign¬ 
ing “with reluctance” message and reverber¬ 
ating off many a paternalistic editorial type¬ 
writer 

It Is a curloas fact that probably most of 
those so spiritually and sympathetically con¬ 
cerned with Joe's “dollar down” antics have 
availed themselves of the same device at 
sometime or another, but Just as they would 
curtail or deny Joe many of hla other in¬ 
alienable rights of trade or contract “for hla 
own good.” they now would again reserve for 
themselves the privileges and prerogatives of 
superiority in this particular respect. 

Of course, nothing of consequence or In 
Influential quantities is ever bought “for a 
dollar down.” That’s Just sort of a figure of 
speech. 

The implication In the use of the term 
"dollar down” is the supposedly sinister plot 
to enslave the American millions and to de¬ 


stroy both individually and collectively their 
connubial bliss—as well as the Nation’s 
economy. 

But never mind that Joe’s recourse to mass 
consumer credit (postgraduate euphemism 
for dollar down) created and sustained mass 
production and mass distribution to the envy 
of the rest of the world. 

Ignore the postwar national and Interna¬ 
tional maladjustments of 1910 through 1922; 
forget the oplum-llke haluclnatlons of fry 
cooks on the way to fabulous fortunes in the 
roaring twenties, their racing forms molder- 
Ing beside the fresh, crisp piles of ticker tape. 

Think nothing of the billions upon billions 
wiped out in that black Friday of October 
1029 when more wealth went down the stock- 
market drain In any given 4 minutes than all 
of Joe’s dollar-downs since the day he began 
Indulging In the habit. 

Of what significance were the crashing In- 
sull empires, the collapse of finance and In¬ 
dustry and agriculture, the millions of Job> 
less, the soup kitchens, the apple eellers, the 
dust bowls, the frenzied devaluation of for¬ 
eign Investments and the repudiation of 
foreign loans? 

Who were Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo 
and the Stalin of 1939? What did they ever 
do? What of that new national debt of 
$266,000,000,000, the current Federal budget 
of $37,000,000,000, much of It earmarked to 
keep democracy afloat wherever a hailing or 
caulking Job will help 

All BO much gibberish. All fantasy. All 
naive and irrelevant. Joe did it. Joe with 
his “dollar down ” And after November 1 
Joe Is going to do it again. 

“Joe, some of them are on to you ” They 
want high on the agenda of the next Con¬ 
gress that $10,000 fine and 10 years in Jail 
restored as a penalty for your wanton 
venality 

Joe. there are some other statistics which 
say that during two wars and two depressions 
your “dollar down” business came through 
less sullied than any other form of commerce 
or finance. And through its priming of mass 
production and mass consumption, mass 
credit was to an Important degree respon¬ 
sible for our unequaled poHsesslon of com¬ 
forts and conveniences and an all around 
better standard of living 

But don’t let them kid you. You’re guilty, 
Joe Stand up like you always do and take 
your lumps. 


Noble Foundation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ALBERT 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 
Monday. December 8, 1947 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am proud to advise the member¬ 
ship of the House of Representatives of 
the existence of an institution in my con¬ 
gressional district, the activities of which 
may well be emulated throughout the 
United State.s. I refer to the Samuel 
Roberts Noble Foundation established by 
the Honorable Lloyd Noble of Ardmore, 
Okla. This foundation which was 
financed by private capital is dedicated 
to the restoration of fertility to depleted 
and arid soil. The foundation has a fine 
laboratory where, under the supervision 
of Col. Francis J. Wilscn, a staff of ex¬ 
perts delve into secrets of the land upon 
which we all depend for survival. The 
foundation is dedicated not only to basic 
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research but to the xiromulgatlon of 
knowledge of soil building. Interest in 
soil conservation is stimulated among the 
farmers of southern counties of Okla¬ 
homa through annual awards to partici¬ 
pants. Recently, numerous cash prizes 
were given for pasture improvement, 
garden contests, upland crops, and bot¬ 
tom land crops. Awards were also given 
to young people participating in a Junior 
division. 

Speaking at the first annual award 
presentation, Mr. Noble said; 

If by our efforts with this foundation, we 
can bring the knowledge and opportunity 
to even a few men and women by which the 
depleted fertility of our soil can be redeemed. 

If we can do a little part In spreading tha 
Information that Is needed to destroy for¬ 
ever fear from the hearts of a few. our efforts 
will not have been In vain. 

The foundation cooperates with, but 
performs a function that cannot be per¬ 
formed by State and Federal soil-con¬ 
servation agencies. Two recent editorials 
in the Dally Ardmoreite offer further evi¬ 
dence of the nature and importance of 
the work of the Noble Foundation. An 
editorial dated November 25.1947, reads 
as follows: 

ZMPOETAMT BVXNT 

On Wednesday, the Noble Foundation will 
award in’lzes to the farmers of Love and Car¬ 
ter counties who are winners in the several 
competitions that fotmdatlon is sponsoring. 

Himdreds of farmers are to be present. 
The event Is one of major signiflcanoe to the 
community as a whole. The Noble Founda¬ 
tion. almost unique In Its field, Is engaged 
In the furtherance of one of the State’s most 
vital programs and what It Is attemp tin g to 
do Is of Importance to every citizen, regard¬ 
less of his walk in life or of his occupation. 

The Noble Foundation Is seekio^ to im¬ 
prove the fertility of the soil through resto¬ 
ration of those elements that wasteful and 
improper methods have removed from It. It 
is seeking to encourage the farmers to follow 
modernized and scientific methods to bring 
about maximum yield from crops and the 
most food for all of us. 

It Is entirely proper that all citizens be at 
the civic auditorium Wednesday afternoon 
to Join with the olllcials of the foundation 
and the representatives of the State agricul¬ 
tural college In honoring those men who are 
pursuing the approved course the foiindatlon 
has charted. 

It is an event of Importance because It 
marks a new and progressive approach to the 
problem of conservation and rehabilitation. 

An editorial dated December 1, 1947, 
follows: 

IMPORTANT EVENT 

The Noble Foundation presentation event 
of last week should have been pnderllned 
even more vigorously than It was In the cal¬ 
endar of Ardmore and southern Oklahoma 
activities. 

Certainly the event was successful-—suc¬ 
cessful In the attendance It attracted; ex¬ 
tremely successful In the large number of 
farmers and landowners who were on hand 
and expressed their Interest and approval of 
the program the foundation is pursuing. 

Anyone who gives the future any thought 
at all Is well aware of the tremendous Im¬ 
portance of the work the fotmdation Is en¬ 
deavoring to advance. 

Nothing Is so important to the Nation as 
the advancement of agriculture. The first 
step In this advancement must be the resto¬ 
ration of fertility to depleted and arid soil. 
The second step is the wider adoption of 
<hose policies and principles which Insure 
the preservation of acres still productive and 
stUl fertUe. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The Noble Femndation Is attempting In the 
most logical and effective manner to demon¬ 
strate to the landowners and farmers the 
proof that such a program Is well worth the 
money and work it required. 


Wet tern Europe Itn’t Holding Up Its End 
of Martkall Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

H(H(. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVSS 
Thursday, December 4,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rbc- 
oao, I wish to submit a copy of an article 
by Ferdinand Kuhn. Jr., which appeared 
in the Washington Post, of Sunday, De¬ 
cember 7,1947, as follows, to wit: 
Western Europe Isn’t Holdzno Up Its End 
or Marshall Plan 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr.) 

Western Europe has failed to follow up 
Its first response to Secretary Marshall's his¬ 
toric offer at Harvard last Jime. 

’The Europeans could have started many 
cooperative recovery projects by now. re¬ 
gardless of Communist pressure and dollar 
shortages. Instead, they have been mark¬ 
ing time, waiting to see what Congress would 
do 

Six months have gone by—six months this 
very week end—since the Secretary offered 
new American help on condition that a 
number, if not all European nations first 
draw up a program of helping one another. 

Sixteen non-Soviet nations promptly took 
the first step by drafting such a program. 
Their September report looked like a land- 
maric. It blueprinted a cooperative effort 
that discarded old concepts, cut across na¬ 
tional boundaries, and gave hope of a better 
Europe. 

It was an Inventory of collective needs, 
resources, and capabilities for the next 4 
years. Its foresight was so remarkable that 
Its main conclusions have stood up under 
weeks of analysis on this side of the ocean. 

It Justified Secretary Marshall’s descrip¬ 
tion of the program last Thursday as the 
great cooperative movement that is being 
launched for the economic recovery of Eu¬ 
rope. 

PROMISES MADE 

The Europeans made solemn and sweep¬ 
ing pledges. They promised to Increase their 
production, to modernize their equipment 
and transport, to set their financial houses 
In order. They promised to reduce trade 
barriers, and to remove the barriers to the 
free movement of peoples within frontier- 
ridden Europe. 

Above all, they promised to organize to¬ 
gether the means by which common re- 
soxirces can be developed in partnership. 
This, perhaps, was the meet thrUUng promise 
of all, for it suggested that 16 individualistic 
nations, separated by language and historic 
rivalries, now recognized their oennmon tra¬ 
dition and their common destiny. 

They saw the truth of what John Foster 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relatione 
Committee last month: that the recovery of 
Europe must be harnessed to a great idea— 
the Idea of Riropean cooperation—^if Amer¬ 
ican help was not to be utterly valueless. 

The Paris report, in short, contained the 
glimmerings of a great idea. But in the 
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Intervening months there has been so little 
cooperative European effort that one must 
use a magnifying glass on the record to find 
examples of it. 

The brave, imaginative things that have 
been done in Europe since the Paris confer¬ 
ence—and there have been many—have been 
done mostly by Individual countries, as If the 
coUective concept of Paris had never been 
born 

BriUln, struck by a financial crisis In Au¬ 
gust, has faced up to its desperate situation 
nt last: piuhing coal output above 4,000.000 
tons for four successive weeks, driving its 
export trades beyond their prewar levels, 
postponing expensive bousing and road- 
bulldlng projects, and cutting down con¬ 
sumption to such an extent that Its people 
regarded an extra Christmas ration of 10 
cents worth of meat almost as a gift from 
Heaven. 

Italy, standing up courageously to Com¬ 
munist sabotage, has succeeded In reducing 
prloes and has devalued the lira down to 
Its true worth In the hope of stamping out 
the Mack market. France, the slowest of all 
In coping with her internal Uls, has shown 
determination and courage In fighting the 
Communist-inspired strikes aimed at para¬ 
lyzing her 

But where is the cooperative effort? 
Where are the signs that the Europeans 
have understood the meaning of what they 
agreed to at Paris? If there are examples, 
they are pathetically few. 

One of them, of course. Is the pioneer 
work of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux¬ 
embourg In forming a genuine economic 
union. ’This was started long before the 
Paris Conference, end It cannot possibly be 
completed until long after the Marshall 
Plan Is under way. 

ITALIAN INSPIRATION 

Another example has come from Italy, an 
Imaginative one The Italians need coal 
from Britain instead of having to spend 
dollars for American coal at fantastic prices 
because of shipping costs The British 
miners need incentive to produce more coal. 

So last month the Italians offered free 
12-day vacations to 11,000 British miners 
and their wives for every 600,000 tons of 
BrlUsh coal allotted to Italy. Their ex¬ 
penses In Italy would be paid by the official 
Italian tourist agency out of the $3 a ton 
saving. 

Moreover, the Italians, with a surplus of 
labor, offered to send the British 6,000 min¬ 
ers from Sicily and Sardinia. 

Whoever thought of this scheme under¬ 
stood the "great Idea’’ that lay behind Secre¬ 
tary Marshall's original offer and Europe’s 
original response. 

Still another Idea, this one of Franco- 
Italian parentage, was good In Intention but 
poor In execution. It was a scheme to send 
200,000 Italian workers to Prance ’The 
PYench have a labor shortage; the Italians a 
surplus 

But the planners did not take account of 
the workers’ wives and children, or of the 
stubborn Italian Instinct to live In Italian 
communities In foreign lands. Nor did the 
French allow for the easily foreseeable desire 
of the Italians to remit their earnings (In 
francs) to their relatives, who would want 
to spend them In lire. So many of the Im¬ 
ported workers soon streamed back across 
the Alps to Italy. 

UN OROUP VTORKINQ 

Intsmatlonal organizations are doing 
something to develop cooperative projects In 
Europe, but their woilc has not progressed far 
beyond the study stage. The UN Economle 
Commission for Europe Is studying the ex¬ 
change of labor across European boundaries* 
and a committee of the 16-natlon Paris con¬ 
ference will get to work on this problem 
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wben the UN group has ^nlshed surveying 
the field. 

The European Central Inland Transport 
Organization, an Inter-Allled group which 
has done effective work since the war, has 
already agreed on the standardization of 
freight cars. This was one of the ohjectlves 
of the 16-natlon Paris conference, but It will 
be many months before Europe is ready to 
produce freight cars of the new dimensions. 

The British have pointed the way to an¬ 
other cooperative effort by a recent confer¬ 
ence of their African colonial governors, to 
discuss the development of food and raw 
material rcsuorces If this conference were 
broadened to Include the governors of the 
French, Belgian, and Portuguese colonies In 
Africa, It could produce important long- 
range plans to free Europe from Its depend¬ 
ence on American supplies. 

Otherwise the record of cooocrative effort 
has been a dreary and negative one. One 
official will explain, “We are learning that 
these thln'^s are difficult and take time"; 
another, asked why so little has been done, 
will answer, "We have to wait to cee how the 
Marshall plan develops In Congress." 

But why wait for the Marshall plan? If 
Europe combined Imagination with deter¬ 
mination, many projects of collective self- 
help could be started without a single Amer¬ 
ican dollar. A good example is scrap steel. 

L I ' X T EItED WITH IT 

Oiiglnally the Europeans asked the United 
States for 1,600,000 tons of scrap steel over 
the ne.'it 4 years. Yet scrap la so scarce in 
this country that It Is almost a precious 
metal Tlie Harrlman committee reported 
that It was the tightest of all bottlenecks in 
American steel production, and recommended 
that not a ton be exported. 

Yet the Continent la strewn wltb twisted 
steel A superficial look at the city of Essen 
alone suggests that there Is enough scrap 
there to supply the entire European steel In¬ 
dustry Certainly there are many Essens In 
the total of war-wrecked buildings In western 
Europe. 

Why not set up a committee of the 16 
European nations to make an Inventory of 
scrap resources and devise means of getting 
It out to the steel mills? It will be useless. 
In any case, to wait for the Marshall plan, for 
if one thing is sure about the program it is 
that the United States will not export the 
scrap that Europe wants 

Six months after the Harvard speech, there 
Is talk in Europe of reconvening the 16 na¬ 
tions. But again timid officials say, "Wo 
must wait x’ntll we see more clearly what 
Congress will do " If these counsels prevail, 
the 16 nations will not come together until 
early spring. Precious months will have been 
lost. 

HOBBLED BT FEAR 

The 16 nations do not even have a con¬ 
tinuing organization, apart from a few study 
committees and a small staff. Fear of Soviet 
displeasure is so strong that the Scandi¬ 
navians for example, and the Swiss for neu¬ 
trality reasons, rcolst setting uo any perma¬ 
nent or semipermanent organizations. The 
British, too, have been holding back, perhaps 
because they still hope for some kind of 
special treatment and fear taking their place 
in a 16-natlon queue. 

But can western Europe go on waiting for 
Congress and still convince Congress that It is 
doing everything possible for Its own salva¬ 
tion? 

The European recovery program will mean 
high prices, taxes, and shortages in the United 
States. It will have to overcome strenuous 
resistance in Congress. 

The best way to overcome It Is for western 
Europe to give continuing evidence of self- 
help. 


The Role of Edncatioii in Our Democracy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Dzeemher 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
August 8.1947, Dr. Ralph E. Adams, act¬ 
ing president of the University of Ala¬ 
bama, delivered an address entitled “The 
Role of Education in Our Democracy,’* 
before the Alabama Association of Cir¬ 
cuit Judges. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Role of Education in Our Democract 
(By Ralph E. Adams, acting president. 
University of Alabama) 

Although It has been suggested to me that 
I should not talk about the law (which I am 
not qualified to do and certainly would not 
dare do anyway In the preecnee of this dis- 
tlnguiEhed group of Jurists) luid that I should 
not talk about the University (which Is a 
subject always close to my heart and one 
on which 1 do sometimes e.xpound) it has 
seemed to me appropriate that my rejaaiks 
should have some relationship to the work 
in which I am engaged. I have reasoned to 
myself that, had your program chairman de¬ 
sired a philosophical address, he would have 
engaged a pbUosopher; had he wanted a 
humorous talk, he would have Invited a wit, 
had he expected a discussion of economic or 
social or political questions, he would have 
presented to you a specialist In one of those 
fields. Sxnce he has, for reasons best known 
to himself, seen fit to Inflict me upon you. 
he must be prepaiod to accept reBponsiblUty 
for my choice of topic, subject only to the 
two limitations which he imposed upon me 
and which I have already mentioned. 

In exercising, therefore, the latitude 
granted me, and because I think that the 
shoemaker rhould stick to his last, I have 
chosen to talk briefly today concerning the 
role which education has played and must 
continue to play In the furtherance of cur 
democracy as our forefathers knew It, as we 
have known it, and as we would have our 
children know It. That this role has been 
an Important one there will, I think, be no 
disagreement. 

It has been said that "Education Is de¬ 
pendent upon democracy, and democracy is 
dependent upon education," Democracy 
and education cannot stand still; in order to 
live they must move forward together It 
should be our purpose to promote for our 
youth the typo of education that will give 
Intelligent direction to the Impelling forces 
of democracy and which will make Increas¬ 
ing use of their Intellect and will expand 
their opportunities for full expression of 
their Inherent creative talents. 

It Is no trite expression to say that our 
democracy and our system of education face 
grave challenges and tremendous responsi¬ 
bilities in these difficult and demanding 
times. They have been challenged before; 
they will be challenged again. Let us exam¬ 
ine briefly the record of the past 6 years, 
using the war as an undesirable but an effec¬ 
tive yardstick, in order that we may Judge 
bow well our democracy and our educational 
system respond to challenge. 

Our schools and colleges laid the founda¬ 
tions upon which our citizens* armv was 


built. Our young soldiers met and stood the 
sternest tests In the crucibles of war In every 
comer of the globe. Who can forgot that the 
principal factor on which the Axla based its 
hopes for victory was a flabby soldier, 
schooled to weakness by a soft democracy? 
To bo sure, our soldier was not like the pup¬ 
pet Nazi nor the Jap fanatic. He was. on the 
contrary, an individualist who abhored regi¬ 
mentation. But he had the capacity to do 
his Job effectively. In spite of any Inherent 
resentment that he may have felt at the 
abridgement of his personal liberties which 
the essential discipline of the Army imposed. 
Above all, he was intelligent and resourceful. 

This product of our educational system 
manned our research laboratories, piloted our 
bombers, labored in our shops and on our 
farms, and made us the greatest mllltaiy 
power In the world. His teacher, the myopic 
professor scorned by the practical world, be¬ 
came the most feared soldier of them all_ 

the brains behind the atomic bomb. 

The war did something to our soldier which 
we must now take Into account in our edu¬ 
cational planning. War not only made him 
more realistic and more matter of fact—It 
also strengthened his natural Idealism. 
Having witnessed so much denial of human 
freedom, he has a better concontJon of the 
value of our constitutional freedoms. He 
has an awakened appreciation of the prin¬ 
ciple that strong men gain added strength 
through helping others, that making allow¬ 
ances for shortcomings its a valid part of liv¬ 
ing, that elements of cowardice or dishon¬ 
esty or jealousy are problems for communi¬ 
ties OB well as for Individuals to atuack and 
to conquer. He has come back to us with an 
Impelling passion to make this a better world 
In v/hlch to live. 

Ho believes that under the threat of de¬ 
struction thiough atomic fission the key to 
world peace lies in the development of better 
human relationships; as Einstein has ex¬ 
pressed It, that "Our future lies not in the 
atom but In the human heart ” 

In our effort to make and to keep our edu¬ 
cational system worthy of our democracy, 
therefore, one of our principal responsibili¬ 
ties, It seems to me, Is to develop within our 
young people an abiding sense of dlstmcLlon 
between good and evil—a sense of beauty as 
contrasted with ugliness—a sense of good 
will, of tolerance, nnd of lair pley. 

But we must do moic Education for the 
finer things of life must be Eynthcslzcd with 
education for public responsibility and for 
economic security. Wo must not cuccumb 
to the llltislon that cultural cducavion nnd 
practical or technical or utilitarian educa¬ 
tion are mutually exclusive. Wo need not 
have—we thould not have—on the one hand, 
the scientist who lacks an appreciation of tho 
social implications of the products of hla 
scientific knowledge; on the other hend, the 
man skilled in the multiple phases of social, 
cultural, economic, or political life but with 
no appreciation of the scientific forces which 
BO powerfully affect that life. 

Education for democracy must mean far 
more than the acquisition of a number of 
disconnected fragments of Information An 
Intelligent attitude of mmd, one of the es¬ 
sentials of democracy, will not necessarily 
follow the mere absorption of facts, which 
In Itself Is likely to lead to the accumulation 
of an excess of inactive unsystematized In¬ 
formation, lacking In purpose. A knowledge 
of facts without the ability to use these facts 
Is of questionable value We cannot have 
understanding without knowledge, nor can 
we expect Intelligent action without the 
proper use of such knowledge as we have 
acquired. 

Some of our university graduates, I fear, 
finish their courses without ever having given 
even cursory consideration to tho great prob¬ 
lems of politics and government. Tho con- 
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tlnuanoe of our democracy is dependent upon 
the proper handling of the equaUy dUBcult 
and equally Important Bolentlflc. InduatrlaU 
economic, political, and eoelologlcal prob- 
lenu. some of which are bo often neglected In 
our Individual thinking. 

The college atudent shotild seek to gain 
from hlB oouree a conception of the u^ty of 
knowledge and of the interrelationship of Its 
parts. The teacher should make a sustained 
effort to show his students the relationship 
of his particular subject matter to knowledge 
and to life as a whole. 

You may ask: "What has all of this to do 
with us? Why talk to this group about these 
matters?" 

My response to such questions would be 
that as representative citizens of our State 
and Nation, and as shareholders in our de¬ 
mocracy and In our educational system. It 
should be your business to Interest your¬ 
selves in these matters and we should all 
work together toward a solution of our prob¬ 
lems as they arise. 

You men in your dally work are brought 
Into close contact with the maladjusted ele¬ 
ment of our populace. No lees an authority 
than the Burgeon Ceneral oi the Army has 
estimated that as many as 14,000.000 of our 
people are seriously maladjusted. You see 
the fruits of this maladjus«,meut daily, and 
you arc in excellent position to assess the 
economic costs arising therefrom, as well as 
to evaluate the facneffts to society which 
would accrue from the rehabilitation of this 
large group. 

How bettor can we hope to accomplirh 
this rehabilitation—and to have our people 
learn to adjust themselves properly to our 
society—than through education? 

Wc have many common problems and a 
common goal. Together we can solve those 
problems and attain that goal. Our chief 
purpose must be to know the truth, and by 
properly disciplining; the search therefor, to 
build into the lives of our young people char¬ 
acter, ability, and understanding Through 
this means wc can translate facts Into a 
course of action which will lead to a deetr- 
ablc end. 


My Faith 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LANCER 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December i), 1947 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “My Faith.” written by Robert 
G. Sproul, 66-year-old dynamic president 
of the University of California, which has 
the largest enrollment of any university 
In the world. Dr. Sproul, who is the re¬ 
cipient of 11 honorary doctorates and 
degrees, and numerous other interna¬ 
tional honors, has given to the American 
Weekly this statement of his public and 
private faith, his religion, and the ideals 
he believes are needed to build a peaceful 
and aspiring world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

UT FAXTB 

(By Robert O. Sproul) 

Ao<x>rdl 2 ig to the dictionary the creed of 
a ehurCh to which a man belongs Is an ex¬ 
pression of the faith which he holds. 


One might say. therefore, that my faith 
la the creed of the Presbyterian Church, for 
I have been affiliated with that denomina¬ 
tion all of my life, and even though circum¬ 
stances prevent me from attending services 
as often as I would like, it continues to 
hold my allegiance. 

But, there is. I believe, more to my faith 
than this would Imply. 

As president of a university which at¬ 
tracts students and scholars from all parts 
of the world, and representing most, if not 
all, of the major religions of mankind. It has 
been my privilege to discuss creeds and faiths 
with many people 

A man's creed determines the architec¬ 
ture of his faith It supplies him with the 
instrumentalities, the words, the codes, and 
the patterns of thought which, like anchors 
to windward, hold him steady in time of 
storm 

But faith Itself Is a thing of life and spirit 
which neither house nor trellis can confine 
It lives in the hearts of men of a thousand 
different creeds, and joyously dwells with 
men who know no creed at all 

In these reflections there Is, of course, 
nothing new, for in this matter of personal 
faith much foolishness and much wisdom 
have been both written and snoken. Never¬ 
theless. it is necessary that I. too, repeat, not 
only to define my own faith, but also to pomt 
the way toward that world understanding 
through faith for which today so many mil¬ 
lions of people yearn 

The common ground on which psoples of 
the whole world may meet and work together 
will never come through creeds, for their 
number is legion, and their differences as 
night and day Rather, that common ground 
Is the faith, urgent. Ineradicable, which they 
all share. In the essential significance and 
eventual goal of man's existence on earth 

It has taken me many y^ears to set straight 
in my own mind wherein lies the difference 
between the creed of my church and my 
personal faith. My creed is important to 
my faith, but my faith is greater than my 
creed 

Only through this conclusion can I speak 
with mutual understanding to men and 
women of churches other than my own, and 
to men and women of no church affiliation. 
In outward semblance we may differ, but in 
our hearts there is no difference. We have 
the same hopes and dreams, and we hold 
the same strong conviction that faith Is the 
one sure foundation, the rock of ages, on 
which men must build. 

Relatively speaking, religion today does 
not mean so much to mankind as it did only 
a few generations ago. In this country and 
in many others, the percentage of people 
who maintain membership in organized 
churches Is smaller than it used to be. More¬ 
over, the percentage of those nominally af¬ 
filiated with churches who attend regularly 
Is also smaller 

There Is here a twofold danger. Without 
the guidance that a church and a creed pro¬ 
vide. many people will never find a personal 
faith. The churches are our spiritual schools, 
and few persons have the initiative or the 
ability to educate themselves without a 
school. But even more serious is the danger 
that those who avoid churches and creeds 
will not even seek a personal faith because 
they believe that aU three are one and the 
same, and therefore shun them all. 

This danger is fNurtleularly grave In the 
case of young people, lieft to drift without 
protection and without support they may be 
killed by frost, spiritually speaking: or 
growing almig the ground Instead of up¬ 
ward, they will bury their fruit in the mud. 

There are those who are (^itimlstlc about 
this situation. A pastor of my aoqxialntance, 
Bot of my own church, believes that the rel¬ 
ative decline of interest in churches does not 
represent a decline in fai^. He believes that 


It la merely an adjustment to ebanglng con¬ 
ditions. 

He points out that a few generations ago 
people looked forward to Sunday, not alone 
as an opportunity to commune with Qod, 
but also as an opportunity to commune 
with their friends and neighbors Most of 
them lived on farms, and all during the 
week communed with God through nature; 
they welcomed the opportunity to meet their 
feliowmen. But today, most people live in 
cities, work Indoors, and rub elbows with 
people all week 

As a consequence, my friend reasons, 
they naturally desire a different aoproach 
to Qod on Sunday. They prefer to com¬ 
mune with nature in tholr gardens, on a 
golf course, or on the highway Moreover, 
my friend adds, Sunday morning services 
conflict with the fact that men need sleep 
to recuperate from the nervous strain of 
modern living. Perhaps my friend is right. 
I hope he Is 

But I am not at all sure that the majority 
of men v/lll faeluon a personal faith with¬ 
out guidance, or keep It strong without some 
community of expresBion. I know that wo 
cannot do without schools In the mundane 
education of men I know tliat men cannot 
develop strength of spirit, even cchcol spirit, 
unless they Join together in expressing it 

If I may review then, my faith Is Clirls- 
tlan, but it recognizes a kmsiup with the 
fpithB of all other peoples, regardless of 
how my creed and theirs" may difler. 

My faith requires only one absolute con¬ 
viction, namely, tnat there Is a significance 
to man's existence on earth, a gccl toward 
which ho must strive, and an Insnircd guid¬ 
ance within each Individual which, if shared 
and acted on In conceit, will help all the 
way And that part of my creed which seta 
a code of Christ-like behavior toward my 
feliowmen Is the coie of my faith, however 
poorly I may express that faith in words. 


China’s Job Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAT ARNOLD 

OF MISBSOtrxi 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mi*. Speaker, the De¬ 
cember 1947 issue of Nation’s Business* 
just received, contains a timely article 
with regard to the subject of aid to 
China. The article is by Herbert M. 
Bratter, entitled “China’s Job Begins at 
Home.” Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the article in its en¬ 
tirety: 

China's Job Begins at Homs 
(By Herbert M Bratter) 

Not long ago an old China hand referring 
to reports he bad read that more American 
money could be expected for the Chinese 
wrote me from abroad* 

"Should this be confirmed, I do hope your 
people will be wise enough, after past ex¬ 
perience, to insist on American control of 
the use of the money '* 

Our past experience has not been good 
Despite heartbreaking Burma Road graft 
and hijacking, we put $1,600,000,000 worth of 
lend-lease supplies into China. When we 
got through we found we owed China 150 ,- 
000,000 American dollars for goods and serv¬ 
ices she had provided at an extortionate rate 
of exchange. And we paid. 
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In the course of the war. Congress lent 
China an additional $600,000,000, interest- 
free. This "loan” accomplished none of Its 
stated purposes. Nearly half of it was used 
by China’s Government largely for sales of 
American gold to the Chinese public at bar¬ 
gain prices, giving highly placed individuals 
the opportunity to make fortunes. 

Our $800,000,000 to $900,000,000 postwar 
surplus property agreement with China pro¬ 
vided that China should utilise to the great¬ 
est extent possible established commercial 
distribution channels for the resale of such 
property and that United States distributors 
established in China should have an equal 
opportunity to bid for and obtain such 
property. This agreement has been ignored. 
So we find the Chinese reaping rich profits 
on United States surplus property they sell 
to American businessmen. 

The history of UNRRA, too, is replete with 
wholesale Instances of misuse of our money 
for private Chinese gain. 

Chlang Kai-shek himself says: 

“Honesty Is regarded as pedantic and self- 
respect as backward • • • trickery has 
spread from business circles to the communi¬ 
ty as a whole. Officials and gentry, in seek¬ 
ing gratification of their selfish purposes, re¬ 
sort to manipulation and all other 111 prac¬ 
tices in total disregard of the country as 
well as of the people ’• 

On another occasion the United Press re¬ 
ported from Nanking- 

“In a bitter 40-mlnute speech, Chlang Kai- 
shek berated Kuomlntang leaders for low 
morale and corruption within the party. 
* * * Chlang was quoted as saying that, 

after 20 years of his leadership, he saw only 
chaos all around him Then ho added, T have 
failed Sun Tat-sen (founder of the Chinese 
Republic) 

Lt. Qen. Albert A Wedemeyer headed a 
fact-finding mission to China this past sum¬ 
mer His report, which has been turned over 
to Secretary of State Marshall for evalua¬ 
tion. has been called one of the best-kept 
Government secrets In years The talk In 
Washington is that It will probably be kept 
secret. 

On the eve of General Wedomeyer’s return 
to America, he made a farewell statement to 
the Chinese in which he criticized the inef¬ 
ficiency and corruption in their government. 

MUNOLES POLITICS AND SUSINESS 

It has long been recognized in the United 
States that high public office and close ties 
wiih bu-:lncs5 do not mix for the public good. 
No Cabinet officer, for Instance, could pos¬ 
sibly retain the presidency or board mem¬ 
bership of a private corporation In this 
country 

In China, however, such matters arc of 
personal concern. Thus we find Madamo 
Chlang Kal-shel:’c brothers and sisters and 
the.r Xi lends and relatives heading a “cast of 
Inliuentlal characters" who have official con¬ 
nections in government and business circles. 

American-educated, Madame Chlang is 
known to mUllons here through her wartime 
visits to Inc Whivc House and the oppor¬ 
tunity given her to appeal personally* to a 
joint cession of Congress for aid Her 
maiden name v/ao Soong Members of her 
Immediate family are high In Nanking’s 
hierarchy 

INFLUENTIAL TEADINO COMPANITS 

To understand the situation in China, It 
is necessary to knev/ somethmg about the 
Interlocking relationships of private corpora¬ 
tions and government. 

Private Chinese trading companies, most 
of them formed sinco the vmr, Include: 

Fu Chung Corp. (China) Ltd, and its 
American affiliate; 

Yangtze Dovclopmont Corp., also with a 
N ew York trr.ding affiliate; and 
Ooldmont Corp. 


These are private ^‘family companies.** 
controlled by the Soongs and the Kungs. 
They act as representatives In China of many 
American exp^ companies. 

These new Chinese corporations have al¬ 
ready acquired many agencies for long- 
established American products. 

The Chinese trading corporations have the 
Inside track, particularly the Fu Chimg 
Corp. 

Chairman of the Fu Chung Corp. Is H. H. 
Kung. 

Managing director of the Fu Chung Corp. 
la T. L. Soong. 

A director of the Fu Chung Corp. Is Hal 
Te-mou, T. L. Soong’a father-in-law. 

Vico president of the F\i Chung Corp. Is 
Stanley Shen. Stanley Shen Is connected by 
family ties to Capt. Moon P. Chin, who op¬ 
erates the government air line In China— 
the Central Air Transport Corp 

Capt. Moon Chin is a brother-in-law of 
the present Mme. Teuyee Pei And Tsuyee 
Pel is Stanley Shen’s father-ln-law. 

The Fu Chung Corp, the private concern, 
la purchasing agent for the Government’s 
Central Air Transport Corp. 

In 1946, when Uncle Sam sold surplus air¬ 
craft to CATC, the Fu Chung Corp. guar¬ 
anteed payment. Since the Pu Chung 
Corp represented the government company, 
its vice president, Stanley Shen, had a dip¬ 
lomatic passport when he came to the United 
l^tatcs to look for agencies for American 
products Hla fellow business directors, H 
H. Kung and T L Soong, and other members 
of the two families, also travel on diplomatic 
passports 

T V Soong, a director of the China De¬ 
velopment Finance Corp., is Mme. Chlang 
Kai-shek’s brother Bbrmer premier of 
China, he has also been minister of finance, 
minister of foreign affairs, chairman of the 
supreme economic council, and acting chair¬ 
man of the four Government banks. He has 
recently been made governor of Kwangtung 
Province, one of the richest in China 

XNSIDEBS ASE FAVORED 

According to the Nanking Central Dally 
News, firms controlled by high officials ob¬ 
tained—at the officially controlled and, thcro- 
fore, extremely cheap rate—nearly $3,360,000 
In precious United States dollars. Part of 
thl.s money they sold to other Chinese busi¬ 
nessmen at the much higher open-market 
rate, reflecting the rampant inflation, and 
the remainder they used to import items 
banned by China’s Import control regulations. 

In the administration of the import regu¬ 
lations, the insiders arc favored. In allotting 
quotas, for instance, the Chinese Import 
control board calls for data on the appli¬ 
cant’s prewar volume of business but, in 
special cases, has Ignored that period and 
has taken 1946 as the “previously representa¬ 
tive period “ 

By delaying action on applications for im¬ 
port permits and foreign-exchange licenses, 
Chinese authorities have made it difficult for 
American firms to b.'mg goods Into China. 
But Chinese firms with dollar balances have 
ImpoHcd freely, sometimeo through official 
agancies Whllo authorized tire representa¬ 
tives. for example, were having trouble t;ct- 
tlng permission to Import tires, Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment agencies brought in 3,400 tires on 
a single ship This Is state trading. 

Likcv/ise steel, which Americans could not 
get permission to bring Into Cnlna, came in 
for tho account of the Chinese Government’s 
Universal Tracing Corp 

One American fii-m which had sold a large 
amoimt of piling reported that lie Chinese 
customers could not got Import permits; 
yet, at that very moment, the Chinese Sup¬ 
ply Commission in Washington was actively 
soliciting piling. Tho Commission and the 
official Universal Trading Corp. have steadily 
imported huge quantit os of restricted and 
even forbidden articles—consigned to Chi¬ 


nese firms—^whlle Amcurlcan firms have wait¬ 
ed In vain for approval of their import 
licenses. The more fortunate have thus im¬ 
ported autos, refrigerators, radios, phono¬ 
graphs. paper, tiros, metal products, phar¬ 
maceuticals. and chemicals. 

On the siirplus property deal, China got 
the boodle, the American taxpayer the bill. 

The first batch of ships we disposed of to 
China-—valued for disposal purposes at $3,- 
000,000—was handed over without our even 
getting an official receipt. 

Later, 18 tankers were turned over, the 
first four being delivered before the contract 
was signed. Then, while the Chinese held 
the four tankers os a pawn, our officials tried 
to get them to sign a contract for all 18— 
and finally succeeded only after writing down 
their value by almost $200,000 each. That’s 
only part of the story 

Before the sale of those tankers to China, 
the Texas Co. (Chhia) Ltd., had bid $350.- 
000 each for two of them After we sold the 
18 tankers to China, the Chinese offered eome 
of them to the Texas Co. at $400,000 each. 

Tho tanker deal enabled the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment to prohibit by lav/ old established 
United States oil firms from continuing In 
the up river oil distribution business In 
China. United States ships had to be regis¬ 
tered under the Chinese flag if they were to 
continue In this trade 

Here Is another case In keeping with con¬ 
gressional policy, wo had sold some surplus 
drum steel in Shanghai to two United States 
firms. Tho Texas Co and the Standard OH 
Co. for $06,000. Half of the money had al¬ 
ready been paid 

Then the Chinese decided they wanted the 
steel. So they got the contract canceled and 
bought the steel themselves for $57,000. Nor 
Is that all. Later we reduced the price to the 
Chinese to only $19,000 The Chinese then 
sold the steel on the open market at a fat 
profit. 

Through the press, the American public 
had heard something about the disposal of 
Army surplus in Okinawa, one result of which 
was ihat Red Cross blood plasma—estimated 
to have been donated by 290,000 Americans 
to help win the war—ended up, In part at 
least, in China's drug trade. Among other 
surplus medical supplies so sold, narcotics 
found their way Into Illicit use in China. 

What the American public does not know 
is that this operation Involved the Reliance 
Corn, financed by T. V. Soong’s Fn Chung 
Corp. 

Prominent In the medical supplies deal 
wan J. H Powell IQioong who, according to 
Brig Gen. Bernard A Johnson of the Office 
of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, was 
an agent of T. V Soong American officials 
wltnesECd In a Shanghai warehouse the in- 
tcrmcQhing private interests and official In- 
tercels In this warehouse were a acked 
medical supplies and plasma beught by 
Khoong’s company, and also surplus candy 
bough 0 by the Chinese Government Three 
persons were allocating the distribution of 
these goods—an American Army officer, 
Khoong, and T. L. Soong. 

RELIEF SUPPLIES GONE ASTRAY 

UNRRA officials were alarmed at a sensa¬ 
tional proposal by Chlang Kai-shek last Feb¬ 
ruary that China bo authorized to sell on tho 
black market $200,000,000 worth of UNRRA 
supplies. This would have been contrary to 
the purpose of UNRRA—and UNRRA. of 
course, could not consent. However, UNRRA 
supplies found their v/ay to the black mar¬ 
ket Just the same. 

The New York Times’ Peiping correspond- 
enu reported that it was “common knowledge 
that, during tho past year, Chinese govern¬ 
mental agencies have been celling UNRRA 
supplies on the black market at high prices. 
The present Chinese Government can 
neither enforce fair distribution through the 
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land nor crush profiteering and speculation 
in relief supplies by powerful polltloians." 

New York Herald Tribune's Shanghai cor¬ 
respondent describes in detail how Chinese 
authorities recently violated an agreement on 
cotton which UNRJRA had accepted. Under 
this agreement, UNBRA was to have received 
cotton yam in return for raw cotton at a 
stipulated ratio, but the Chinese with cate¬ 
net support arbitrarily changed the ratio 
without UNBRA's knowledge. 

Concluded the Herald Tribime writer: “It 
is hard to see bow this operation can be de¬ 
scribed as anything but a direct steal of re¬ 
lief funds. The cotton mills which signed 
the agreement are owned to a considerable 
extent by big Chinese politicians “ 

A former UNRRA official tells me this one: 
“We had ordered some trucks, which came 
without batteries. The batteries were 
shipped separately. When they arrived they 
were stolen off the docks by S—'b gang (nam¬ 
ing a prominent Chinese official) and next 
day appeared on the black market in Shang¬ 
hai. We had to take UNRRA cash, American 
dollars, and buy back those very batteries, 
plainly marked with UNBRA's name, at $125 
per battery!" 

An American official told me bow—from his 
Shanghai hotel window on the Bund—he 
could watch moving Junks, laden with Amer¬ 
ican relief supplies they were hired to trans¬ 
port ashore from ocean vessels, being pilfered 
by pursuing sampans in broad daylight 

A tjrpical Chinese device for attempting to 
influence United States officers who are in a 
position to do the Chinese favors is to promise 
them fat Jobs or concessions. 

GOLD LENT TO CHINA 

The gold scandals, of which there have 
been a series, were made possible by the 
$500,000,000 wartime aid turned over to China 
by Congress In 1942, 

Chlang had bluntly demanded the money 
of us and a like sum from Britain. Be gave 
no explanation of how he Intended to use it. 

Mystery siurounds the arrangement where¬ 
by $220,000,000 of the total was taken in the 
form of gold There is no mystery about the 
fact that our Treasury had to sell war bonds 
to raise the $500,000,000, and that China im¬ 
mediately put some of this money in United 
States obligations, so that the Treasury was 
paying Interest twice, once to Americans 
holding war bonds and a second time to the 
Chinese Government. 

China sought to hold down its wild infla¬ 
tion by selling gold to the public at prices 
below the prevailing black-market price As 
the inflation progressed, China frequently 
had to raise the selling price of gold. 

Insiders, with foreknowledge of such price 
increases, could and did profit With war¬ 
time censorship, little was known generally 
about their transactions, but in February 
1945 occurred such a fabulous 2-day coup as 
could not be kept secret. 

Financier T V Soong, then Foreign Min¬ 
ister, publicly stated that the guilty would 
be severely punished. But 2 years later 
American Congressmen, trying to learn from 
the State Department what punishment had 
been meted out in China for this misuse of 
American gold, were—after long delay—in¬ 
formed only that the Department did not 
have the information but would get it. The 
Congressmen are still waiting, half a year 
later. 

MO soLtmoN vox china's tboubles 

China’s rulers have demonstrated no 
ability to solve China’s problems alone and 
little promise of being able to solve them 
with our aid. 

Should we keep on trying to help China 
with more large appropriations by Congress? 

Certainly a loan to China at this time Is 
not a good business risk. The Chinese are 
the first to recognize this. With 80 percent 


of its budget going for mUltary purposes, 
the country has been experiencing hyper¬ 
inflation. The Government's credit finds 
ever lower levels. 

An American engaged in business In China 
recently told me- "It will crucify me if 
China doesn't get an American loan, but a 
loan would be Just stupid, like throwing the 
money into the street. It will all go to a 
few." 

Describing his wartime official experience 
In China, this man said* 

“The most disgusting thing to Americans 
during the war was not the manipulation of 
the gold market in the private interest of the 
top clique, but the ‘rooking* our Government 
got at every turn Conservatively speaking, 
60 percent of lend-lcose goods was sold by 
the Chinese at black-market prices Our 
Army had to buy everything it got in China 
for cash If the story ever comes to light, 
nobody will believe it. 

“For Instance, wo needed fuel for 20,000 
trucks in China to haul United States sup¬ 
plies. That was in 1643. They wanted us to 
pay part of the fuel cost in cash, instead of 
letting us have it as reverse lend-lease We 
started by subsidizing Chinese alcohol plants. 
The price to us went up from 35 cents 
(United States) a gallon to $5." 

The American-published China Weekly Re¬ 
view, long and ardently pro-Chinese, this 
year examined the question of a proposed 
American loan to China in the light of past 
defaults on China's foreign bonds. The Re¬ 
view’s advice 

"While we are not convinced that the 
present time Is the best one to grant large 
additional credits to China, especially in 
view of the great temptation there will be 
for politicos and militarists to divert funds 
to political and military matters, we cer¬ 
tainly advocate the closest supervision of 
any new credits that may be forthcoming. 
This will be the only way to moke certain 
that the funds are spent in the best inter¬ 
ests of the people " 

The New York Herald Tribune writer de¬ 
scribes pessimistloally the outlook in China, 
saying “There is the fact that the more 
we help the present Government, the more 
we encourage its vices and weaknesses. 
This is a tendency proved by experience 
since way back in the Japanese war. • • • 
Communism is making headway in China— 
a vast country and one hard for outsiders 
to manipulate—almost entirely because of 
factors Inherent in Chinese society itself 
• • • altruistic help • • • reaches 

those who need it in greatly diminished 
form ” 

Communism has gained of late In China 
because of the official corruption and 
knavery which the public has had to endure. 

Where the Chinese have accepted com¬ 
munism, It has been an action of despair 
for the old system, rather than of hope for 
the new 

For decades the people of China have been 
crying for leaders who would promote the 
welfare of all of the people at least some 
of the time, instead of the pocketbooks of 
a few of the people all of the time 

The strongest propaganda the Commu¬ 
nists have at hand in China today is the 
behavior of her high officials. 

So we see the sad spectacle of Chinese 
“going Red" when China so sorely needs out¬ 
side guidance and material help These will 
never be forthcoming from Russia. They 
can be had only from this side of the Pa- 
clflc. This is China’s dilemma. For, while 
the United States has a diplomatic stake In 
China and wants to help China get on Its 
feet, we should not keep pouring our help 
through sticky fingers. 

In aiding the Chinese people In the fu¬ 
ture, we have to be very much more realistic 
than we have been In the past. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 ileoislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President. I re¬ 
cently read an article prepared by our 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ver¬ 
mont IMr. Flanders], which was pub¬ 
lished in the autumn 1947 issue of Public 
Administration Review. The article is 
entitled “Administering the Employment 
Act—^The First Year." On the whole I 
think the Senator’s criticisms are valid, 
and, Mr. President, I recommend that 
every Member of the Senate read the 
article. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Aomjnxstexzno the Employment Act—The 
Fzxst Year 

(By Ralph E. Flanders.^ United States 
Senator) 

The Employment Act of 1646 has been in 
operation 1 year When passed it was her¬ 
alded as the most significant administra¬ 
tive implementation to the formulation 
of public policy since establishment of the 
Federal budget system a quarter of a century 
earlier. The framers of the act realized that, 
important as are its goals of maximum em¬ 
ployment, maximum production, and maxi¬ 
mum purchasing power, the act would serve 
no real purpose unless adequate govern¬ 
mental machinery was provided for carrying 
it out 

The act called for the President to transmit 
an economic report to the Congress at the 
beginning of each session. The nature of 
this report was indicated In general it was 
to present a picture of the economic health 
of the Nation, discuss trends, and appraise 
Federal economic programs Also, it was to 
contain a program and legislative recom¬ 
mendations for carrying out the policy of the 
act. The President was authorized to trans¬ 
mit supplemental reports to the Congress 

To assist the President in discharging this 
responsibility, the act created a three- 
member Council of Economic Advisers In the 
Executive Office Bpeciflcally the Council 
was charged with (1) helping the President 
prepare economic reports to the Congress, 
(2) gathering and interpreting information 
for the President relevant to current and 
prospective economic conditions, (3) study¬ 
ing and reporting to the President the effects 
of Federal economic programs. (4) develop¬ 
ing and recommending to the President na¬ 
tional economic programs, and (6) making 
whatever other studies and recommendations 
with respect to Federal economic policy and 
legislation the President might request The 
act stated the qualifications that the mem¬ 
bers should have and gave broad powers foi 
staffing. While the Council was given no 
operating functions, it was empowered to 
form advisory committees and consult with 
the various private economic groups and 
Btate and local governments Furthermore, 
the Council was directed to "utilize the serv¬ 
ices, facilities, and Information * * * of 

‘This paper has been prepared with the 
assistance of Dr. Grover W. Ensley of my 
office. 
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Other OovemmMit agezieies^ tm vMl -as of 
private research agencies. In order that dupli¬ 
cation of r'ffort and expense may he avoided.’* 

The CouncU was charged under the etat* 
ute with making an annual report to the 
President each December. This report la not 
to be confused with the President’s economic 
report to the Oongreas. The Council’s report 
Is considered an administrative report simi¬ 
lar to the ann^Md reports made by moat oper¬ 
ating agencies. It la not conceived as pro¬ 
viding materials for inclusion in the Presi¬ 
dent’s economtc report. 

The Employment Act placed great re- 
sponaibllity on the Congress In carrying out 
the policies of the act. The Joint Commit¬ 
tee on the Economic Report was establiahed 
to help the Congress meet this responsibility. 
The 14 members of the committee were to be 
drawn equally from the Senate and the House 
of RepresMitatlves. The committee’s func¬ 
tions were (1) to make a continuing study 
of matters relating to the (President’s) Eco¬ 
nomic Report; (2) to study means of coor¬ 
dinating programs in order to further the 
policy of this act. and (3) as a guide to the 
several committees of the Oongreae, to report 
to the Senate and the House by February 1 
Its findings and recommendations with re¬ 
spect to each of the main recommendations 
made by the President in the Economic Re¬ 
port, and from time to time to make such 
other reports and recommendations • * • 
as it deems advisable The joint committee 
was authorized to organize a professional 
staff to aaslat in Its endeavors 

But aside from these specific and general 
statutory directives which, in the main, ap¬ 
pear adequate after 1 year’s experience, the 
act left to the agencies Involved the job of 
establishing workable procedures and de¬ 
veloping sound rclatlonidiip within the ex¬ 
ecutive and the legislative branches of the 
Government, between these two branches, 
and with the outside world. Even with the 
soundest economic thinking in both Congress 
and the executive agencies, economic policy 
would be little Improved as a result of the 
Employment Act unless proper procedural 
relationships were established and main- 
tamed. Thus, whHe the act placed particu¬ 
lar responaibillty on economists. It placed 
great responsibility on students and practi¬ 
tioners of public administration 

The first chairman of the Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers recogniaed the vital role of 

f • lit ; «!. ,f ■ ■(» 1 

meeting the American Society for Public Ad¬ 
ministration m March, 1947, be stated: 

“May 1 Invite you as specialists In publio 
administration to propose or to respond to 
such consultative or operating relations as 
may beat bring the professional training and 
business experience of the United States to 
bear on the perennial and widely ramifying 
adjustments through which alone our com¬ 
plex industrial economy may be kept nm- 
ning at a rate approximating Its potential 
productive efficiency.’’* 

This paper, therefore, has as Its purjiOBe an 
analysis of the operating procedures devel¬ 
oped during the first year by the agendea 
charged with carrying out the act. But 
rather than merely enumerate the accom¬ 
plishments—and much has been accom¬ 
plished in this short period—it will foctis at¬ 
tention particularly on those relationship 
problems which represent danger signals to 
the successful functioning of the act. It Is 
believed that certain operating policies in¬ 
itiated during the first year can and should 
be modified and that new procedures should 
be adopted promptly to assure the act’s suc¬ 
cess in the second and succeeding years. 

THx cotnren, or economic advisehs to the 

PRESXOEMT 

The President appointed the three mem¬ 
bers of the CouncU in July 1946, 6 months 

* Edwin O. Nourse, Public Administration 
and Economic Stabilization, 7 Public Admin¬ 
istration Review 02 (spring 1047). 
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after the En^loyment Act became law. 
While the CouncU was not charged by statute 
with operating functions, in the usual sense 
of the term, it was. nevertheless, faced with 
significant administrative problems during 
the first srear. These may be aummarlzed as 

(1) working out its own organiaation, (2) 
eatabllsblng proper r^ttonahlpa with the 
President, (3) deveif^lng sotmd working re- 
latlonshlpa with other executive agendea, (4) 
arranging for maximum assistance from non¬ 
governmental agencies, and (S) creating a 
satisfactory relationship with the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on the Economic Report 

Selectlcm of professional staff was slow 
and represented the first Mrions problem for 
the CouncU. The pressing staff require¬ 
ments of universities with swollen enroll¬ 
ments made it difficult at first to attract per¬ 
sons of high professional qualifications. 
Furthermore, the reaction of many compe¬ 
tent people, foUowlx^ the war and demo¬ 
bilization. waa to leave Government service 
for work in private business Rather than 
quickly appoint a full but mediocre staff, the 
Council elected to start formal operations on 
October 14, 1946, with a skeleton staff of 
only five full-time and part-time top prefes- 
aional people. As competent personnel be¬ 
came available, the staff was expanded. By 
AprU 1947 the total professional and clerical 
staff. Including the three members of the 
Council, reached 26; It Increased to 38 by 
Jime 30, 1947, 

Selection of staff has been made in accord¬ 
ance with the Classification Act and hence 
within the $10,000 ceiling—even though the 
Council Is free under the Employment Act 
to make appointments without regard to 
clvU-servlce limitations. The average pay 
of Coimcll personnel is presently $6,200, 
probably the highest for any Government 
agency. This, of course, is defensible in that 
the Council is a top-level professional 
agency It is charged by statute to rely on 
Government and nongovernment agencies for 
information needed for purposes of advising 
the President on economic policy, and can 
therefore dispense with a large staff of sta¬ 
tistical clerks and other extensive personnel 
required for doing economic spade work 

The Council’s budget program for the fiscal 
year 1948 calls for 48 positions with 10 top 
functional heads responsible for particular 
areas of the economy. The members of the 
Council assume special responaibillty for 
coordinating certain of these areas and for 
relations between the Council Itself and the 
top staff personnel These functional areas 
are (1) labor market and labor relations; 

(2) plant capacity, investment, and manage¬ 
ment; (3) agriculture and food; (4) flow of 
Income, goods, and services, (5) price rela¬ 
tions and price poUclea, (6) International 
economic relations; (7) development of hu¬ 
man and material reaourcea; (8) construc¬ 
tion and public works, (9) veterans, social 
security, and welfare; and (10) taxation, 
debt, and banking. 

’The Council met with the President from 
time to time during the first year, particu¬ 
larly preceding transmission of the Presi¬ 
dent’s economic reports to the Congress. 
There has been established a regular q\iar- 
terly meeting of the Council with the Presi¬ 
dent and Cabinet. All the evidence suggests 
that the President has relied heavily on the 
Council's advice on matters of economic 
policy 

Working relations with other executive 
agencies are rapidly being established The 
Bureau of the Budget provides library, pro¬ 
curement. and personnel services to the 
Council on a reimbursable basis—a com¬ 
mendable procedure In light of the small 
Council staff, physical location of the two 
organizations, and the fact that both are in 
the Executive Office of the President. In the 
important substantive areas, the Council and 
the top professional staff have developed 
channels for the flow of information from 
the several executive agencies charged with 
administering Federal economic programs. 
These arrangements enable the Council to 
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obUdn Shformation upon which to reach Its 
conclusions for presentation to the President 
and to synthesize the views of the executive 
agencies for the President. 

An Important role of the Council is to 
bring together the best economic thinking 
outside as well as inside the Federal Oav- 
emment. The statute specifically aidced the 
Council to consult with "representatives of 
industry, agriculture, labor, consumers, State 
and local governments, and other groups,’’ 
ahd to utilize services of private research 
agencies. ’The Council has undertaken to 
meet with leaders of these economic groups 
four times a year, and staff relatlomffilps with 
technical people outside the Federal service 
are developing. The Council contemifiatcs 
reimbursing certain nongovernmental re¬ 
search agencies for studies to flU gaps in the 
Government's economic information 

On the whole, the Council has made sig¬ 
nificant progress in the short period of its 
existence In working out the above-men¬ 
tioned administrative problems The Coun¬ 
cil’s effectiveness was evidenced by the ability 
of the President to transmit the first eco¬ 
nomic report In January 1947 on schedule 
and a midyear report in July 1947. It has 
been widely noticed that the factual Informa¬ 
tion in these economic reports la much more 
current than we have been accustomed to 
receive In other Executive documents. Today 
the Coimcll is a going concern. 

But there remains to be developed a satis¬ 
factory working relationship with the con¬ 
gressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. A fundamental question of admin¬ 
istrative policy which the Coimcll had to 
determine almost Immediately was the extent 
to which It would cooperate with that com¬ 
mittee Is It the Council’s Job only to gather 
facts, make economic analyses, and provide 
advice and recommendations to the Presi¬ 
dent? A literal reading of the section creat¬ 
ing the Council would possibly permit this 
restrained and academic attitude on the part 
of the Council. It may be reasoned that the 
work of the Council Is Intended to equip the 
President to make wise economic policy deci¬ 
sions and recommendations to the Congress; 
that the decisions and recommendations once 
made become the responsibility of the Presi¬ 
dent; and that the professional character of 
the Council would be lost if It appeared be¬ 
fore the Joint committee of the Congress to 
defend or even to elaborate on the analyses 
or recommendations presented by the Presi¬ 
dent It Is pointed out that the views of the 
Council may differ from those of the Presi¬ 
dent and that the stature of the Council 
would be harmed If such differences of opin¬ 
ion became generally known. 

An alternative policy would be to perform 
the tasks specifically enumerated In the stat¬ 
ute and, in addition, assist the Congress In 
any way necessary to secure adoption of the 
President's economic programs. The Em¬ 
ployment Act, taken as a whole, would sug¬ 
gest that the combined machinery created 
should work In the directions of achieving 
maximum employment, maximum produc¬ 
tion. and maximum purchasing power 
Such an mterpretatlon—which appears to be 
more In line with the spirit of the act— 
would permit the Coimcll to meet with the 
Joint committee whenever such action would 
facilitate the formulation of public policies 
which would aid In achieving the high ob- 
jectlvea of the act. 

It is suggested that from the standpoint of 
bringing into focus the President’s report to 
the Congress, and particularly before the 
joint committee, much could be gamed from 
a meeting—executive or open—at which 
members of the Council coiUd present and 
elaborate on the economic reasoning under¬ 
lying the President’s report. The economic 
report, proponents of the broader Interpre¬ 
tation of the Council’s functions point out, 
la the only comprehensive statement trans¬ 
mitted by the executive branch to the Con* 
gross that is not supported by oral testi¬ 
mony of an executive agency. The Federal 
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budget If given as an example. Mot only la 
tbe Dtreotor of the Bureau of tbe Budget on 
call to amplify and defend the budget In 
whole or In pwt, but each agency must jus¬ 
tify and defend the Preeident's recommezMla* 
tioas in respect to itaelf—even if these ree* 
ommendatlons are adverse to Its own views 
and wishes, it is true that embarrassing alt- 
uations may arise if the President dom not 
tak^ the Council's advice. If there shotild 
be consistent major differences on in^iortant 
economic issues the Council naturally would 
be apt to resign, and should resign. Of 
course, it must be reoognlaed that economic 
considerations must be relegated to a po¬ 
tion of secondary Importance in some in¬ 
stances. The President must balance the 
economic with the xnUitary, the political, and 
other factors in formulating his over-all pro¬ 
gram and in recommending legislation to the 
Congress. 

In practice the Council has moved away 
from being purely an academic agency. 
Proof of this is the meritorious Council prac¬ 
tice of meeting with the President’s Cabinet 
periodically and of entering into public dis- 
eusalons and debates on economic policy. 
However, the policy of the Council toward the 
Joint committee was one of aloofness during 
the first year. The Chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil. in conversations with members of the 
committee, urged that the committee refrain 
from asking the Council to elaborate on the 
President's economic reports. Furthermore, 
members of the committee were prevailed 
^pon not to ask the President to direct the 
Council to sit down with the Joint committee. 
During the first year, the relations between 
the Council and the Joint committee con¬ 
sisted primarily of the Council’s giving sup¬ 
port. at the request of members of the com- 
XDlttee, to appropriations for statistical agen¬ 
cies and the Ooimcll's own appropriation. 
Lack of interchange of views at the council- 
committee level largely applied at the tech> 
nlcal staff level as well. There were, however, 
some Informal exchanges of factual source 
materials and attendance of committee staff 
at some Council conferences and of Council 
personnel at some committee hearings 

Modification of Council policy to permit a 
closer working relationship with the Joint 
committee at the policy and staff levels ap¬ 
pears imperative This is particularly true 
because the principal elements of an eco¬ 
nomic policy geared to carrying out the ob¬ 
jectives of the Employment Act must be 
adopted by the Congress. Every attempt 
should be made, therefore, to assist the Con¬ 
gress in this endeavor. It is encouraging to 
note that the members of the Council are 
beginning to appreciate this problem and 
prc^^ss may be expected in the direction 
of a closer relationship between the two 
agenoies. 

THE jozxrr coMiarrm on the xconoixic 
XXPOXT 

Members of the Joint committee were not 
appointed until July 1946 shortly before the 
end of the second session of the Seventy- 
ninth Oongreae. Staff was not employed 
and work was not undertaken during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Organisation of 
the committee in the new Eightieth Con¬ 
gress got off to a slow start. New members 
were s^polnted in January 1947 to replace 
those defeated In the November 1946 elec¬ 
tion and those resigning. Hiring of three 
professional staff members, however, was 
not completed until May 1947. The com¬ 
mittee’s report submitted to the Senate and 
Bouse on January 81 was short and apolo¬ 
getic. Zt did not attempt to coxutider the 
legislative proposals oontalnsd in the Presi¬ 
dent’s January report. With respect to the 
President’s short-range recommendatlans 
dealing with rent control, minimum wages, 
social security, housing taxes, and labor, the 
eomxnlttee merely Indicated that standing 
eommlttees of ths Congress were currently 
studying these matters. The report, how¬ 


ever. promised that the committee would 
proceed to consider these probleins with 
reiereuoe to their effect on the economy. 
Mo action In the form of guidance to the 
eommttteee of the Congress followed, how¬ 
ever, during the remainder of the session. 

The President's midyear economic rep^ 
(July 1947) received only cursory attention 
from the committee. A staff-written pre¬ 
liminary analysis which raised some ques¬ 
tions of economic philosophy and reason¬ 
ing was never discussed by the committee. 
However, had this analysis been considered 
In the absence of oral testimony by the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Presi¬ 
dent’s position on the points at Issue would 
not likely have been given adequate hearing 
because of the obvious and understandable 
difference in approach of the committee 
staff from that expressed in the report. 

Work of the committee and the staff dur¬ 
ing 1947 consisted largely of organising and 
holding hearings on the economic outlook 
and particularly on the cost of living, first 
in Washington and during the faU recess in 
the field Questionnaires were also iised to 
elicit the views of business, agriculture, labor, 
and economists In addition, in May 1947, 
Dun and Bradstreet made an independent 
survey of these groups for the committee as 
a public service A concurrent resolution 
passed In July 1947, speclflcaUy called for 
the Congress, under the Joint committee, to 
hold hearings and report on the cost of 
living In early 1947 This resolution was 
technically unnecessary as the Joint com¬ 
mittee already had power and plans for such 
studies It did, however, authorize appoint¬ 
ment of additional Members of Congress to 
sit with the committee temporarily and 
$26,000 to be expended for this specific study. 

The approach of the committee during the 
first year, therefore, was to aollcit views of 
various nongovernmental groups and Indi¬ 
viduals The time of the committee staff 
was devoted to facilitating this venture, with 
the result that it had little time lor syn¬ 
thesizing information, for focusing attention 
on pending legislation, or for studying con¬ 
temporary economic theories A factual staff 
report on the food situation constituted the 
only study completed 'The committee did 
not face up to Its responsibiilty of evaluating 
economic policy The Council of Economic 
Advisers, on the other hand, while consult¬ 
ing with nongoverment leaders in the field, 
concentrated its activities on analyses of cur¬ 
rent economic developments, based largely 
on source materials provided by the execu¬ 
tive agencies, and on appraising and inter¬ 
preting professional economic thinking 

Thesd differing approaches by the coiznnit- 
tee and CoimcU appear satisfactory to a cer¬ 
tain point. But the end results must be syn¬ 
thesized by the committee for purposes of 
carrying out its statutory responslbUltles 
of (1) reporting to the Congress on the Pres¬ 
ident’s report by February 1, and (2) guiding 
substantive committees of tbe Congress on 
legislation throughout the year. 

Expansion of staff and relief of members 
from other major committee responsibilities 
seem imperative if the committee is to carry 
out both of these responsibilities properly. 
The committee staff, flmt of all. must be ade¬ 
quate to permit organization of materials in¬ 
dependently for the committee’s February 1 
report To the fullest extent possible the 
staff should work with the staff of the Coun- 
ell in this endeavor. This preparatory work 
Bhomd be done in the late fall in anticipa¬ 
tion of the President's report. The full com¬ 
mittee should meet at least once during this 
period to consider staff outlines for the com¬ 
mittee report. This staff work and commit¬ 
tee meeting are scheduled for late fall of 
1947. Further planning would call for a pre¬ 
liminary committee report to be available to 
each committee member when Congress as¬ 
sembles early in January. With these mate¬ 
rials before them, the committee and staff 
should devote themselves during January to 
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an analysis of the President’s report for pur¬ 
poses of completing their own report to the 
Congress by February 1. The staff should 
provide the committee with a careful analysis 
of the President's report together with an ap¬ 
praisal of the recommendations contained 
therein and a check list of policy issues to be 
considered by the committee After the com¬ 
mittee has had an opportunity to study the 
President’s report and the staff's analysis, 
there should be a meeting of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Joint committee 
with their respective staffs in executive ses¬ 
sion. ’This meeting would provide the com¬ 
mittee the opportunity to question the eco¬ 
nomic reasoning underlying the President’s 
report—much in same way that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget meets with the 
Joint committee on the legislative budget 
A number of meetings of the full committee 
should be held during January In an en¬ 
deavor to evaluate each policy Issue raised In 
the President's report and to complete Its re¬ 
port as called for by the act. 

In addition to its statutory responsibility 
In connection with the President’s economic 
report, the committee also has responsibility 
for presenting supplemental reports on spe¬ 
cific pieces of pending legislation as a guide 
to the substantive committees. This re¬ 
sponsibility has not been fully recognized by 
the committee to date It is clearly Implied 
in the act, however The committee la 
charged, among other things, with making “a 
continuing study of matters relating to the 
economic report. • • • coordinating 

programs In order to further the policy of 
this act [making. In addition to the annual 
report) such other reports and recommenda¬ 
tions to the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives as It deems advisable.” 

As an adviser to the several committees of 
the Congress on specific economic matters, 
the committee faces a delicate question of 
relationship. To avoid any possible crltlciam 
on the part of other committees the few rec¬ 
ommendations made during the first year 
were informal—members of the Joint com¬ 
mittee carrying the word to members of the 
committee having primary Jurisdiction over 
the subject bill ’This procedure, of course, 
was facilitated to a limited extent by cross 
membership Members of the Joint commit¬ 
tee were on 10 of the 16 standing committees 
in the Senate but only 6 of the 19 committees 
in the House A number of the committees 
which were not represented were of no great 
Importance in implementing an economic 
program, but It would seem to be an omis¬ 
sion to have bad no members of the House 
Appropriation or Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tees on the Joint committee when these two 
groups are so Important in establishing Gov¬ 
ernment fiscal policy. Neither the Senate 
nor the House Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions was represented en the Joint com¬ 
mittee. 

While this informal procedure may have 
been Justified during the first year because of 
lack of staff and In order to allay criticism 
by tbe standing committees. It is too piece¬ 
meal as a regular proposition Rather defin¬ 
ite procedures should be established whereby 
an enlarged committee staff would analyze 
the principal pieces of legislation which it, 
or members of the committee, believe have 
Important economic implications Follow¬ 
ing the analysis, a staff memorandum should 
be submitted to members of the committee. 
This memorandum should contain a brief 
statement of tbe economic effects of the sub¬ 
ject piece of legislation and specific recom¬ 
mendations as to what action the committee 
should take At each meeting the com¬ 
mittee should have a place on its agenda 
for consideration of these pending bills 
Ck)mmlttee action could take the form of a 
report to the substantive committees includ¬ 
ing an economic appraisal and recommenda¬ 
tions Alternative committee action could 
take the form of a report to the substantive 
committees containing merely the staff's 
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economic appraisal with no committee 
recommendation 

When committee recommendations are 
given It may be expected that majority and 
minority reports could and should be made. 
The purpose of these reports should be to 
indicate the economic Implications of the 
pending legislation. Admittedly, other con¬ 
siderations. such as military, ethical, and po¬ 
litical, would be Involved. All factors, of 
course, would be weighed by the substantive 
committee, the majority and minority policy 
committees, and each Individual member of 
the Congress In taking final action on a bill. 

In Its first year the Joint committee, un¬ 
like most other congressional committees, 
had no regular meeting date. As a result 
when a meeting was called many members 
could not attend because pressing business 
demanded their attendance at other com- 
mltteees. During the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress the Joint committee met 
17 times. Six of the sessions were executive 
and 11 were open hearings. A significant 
step In establishing the standing of the 
Joint committee would be a regular weekly 
meeting on a definite day. This day should 
be determined after consultation with chair¬ 
men of other committees to minimize the 
number of conflicts. This procedure would 
assure maximum committee attendance If 
a series of fact-finding hearings appear de¬ 
sirable during the session, additional meet¬ 
ings could be held with as many as possible 
attending 

We come, finally, to one of the most press¬ 
ing problems of the committee, namely, lack 
of time on the part of members to devote to 
the work of the committee. One has only 
to look at other committee assignments of 
the present members of the Joint committee 
to appreciate this problem Three of the 
Senate members serve on four committees, 
the other four Senate members have three 
committees each. Two of the House mem¬ 
bers are on three committees, the other five 
on two committees. It Is of particular sig¬ 
nificance that the chairman of the Joint 
committee serves on four committees and 
Is chairman of three, namely, the Republican 
Policy Committee. Labor and Public Wel¬ 
fare Committee, and the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 

A look at these committee assignments, 
however, does not In Itself give full weight 
to the problem It might be expected that 
each person on the Joint committee became 
a member because of a special interest In 
economic policy. That was true of the mem¬ 
bership In 1947. The matters coming before 
the Joint committee, however, are not always 
as well defined and are not usually as press¬ 
ing as are matters coming before substantive 
committees In the case of substantive com¬ 
mittees, bills are considered and important 
and crucial steps are taken In respect to these 
bills Bills are not formally referred to the 
Joint committee 

One solution to this problem would be 
for the Congress to consider the work of the 
Joint committee so Important that members 
would be relieved of other major committee 
responsibilities Short of a reduction In 
committee assignments, a partial solution 
would be to elicit maximum leadership from 
an enlarged committee staff. The statutory 
authorization of a $50.000-a-year appropria¬ 
tion for the committee should be tripled. 
aUMMAKT 

In summary, the Employment Act of 1946, 
which established a statutory mechanism for 
the formulation of economic policies, Is In 
need of administrative implementation. On 
the executive side, the role of the President's 
report could be substantially strengthened 
through modification of the aloof policy 
adopted by the council during the first year 
without compromising objectivity on the part 
of the council 

On the legislative side, compliance with 
the act during the first year was largely 
lacking. Procedures for handling the Pretl- 


dent’s reports were only beginning to evolve 
In anticipation of the January 1048 report. 
On the other hand, procedures for fulfilling 
the committee's responsibilities in Judging 
the wisdom of specific legislation and In 
guiding the substantive committees were not 
considered. Attention was concentrated on 
gathering information rather than analyzing 
Information and advising the Congress on 
economic policy. Committee operating poli¬ 
cies need to be developed, committee staff 
needs to be expanded, and a sound and 
workable type of committee staff and com¬ 
mittee council relationship established. 
Members of the Joint committee should be 
relieved of other major committee respon¬ 
sibilities. These steps appear necessaiy to 
permit the Joint committee to assist the Con¬ 
gress In adopting economic policies compat¬ 
ible with the objectives of the Employment 
Act. 


Speech of His Excellency Mennel Roxas, 
President of the Philippines 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, December 1947 

Mr. DEVITT. Mr Speaker, in recent 
weeks our thoughts have been concen¬ 
trated on the plight of the peoples of 
western Europe. Certainly they are in 
great need there, but we must also be 
attentive to the welfare of the peoples 
of Asia and the Far East. I recently read 
the very excellent speech of His Excel¬ 
lency Manuel Roxas, President of the 
PhlJippines, delivered at the second ple¬ 
nary meeting of the Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and the Par East at Baguio 
on November 24.1947. Because the talk 
is so timely and so logical. I felt it could 
wisely be inserted with my remarks and 
read with great profit by the Members of 
Congress. The speech follows: 

Mr Chairman, members of the Economic 
Commission lor Asia and the Far East, on 
behalf of the Government and people of the 
Republic of the Philippines, I extend to you 
a most cordial welcome. I also desire to 
express my warmest greetings to the govern¬ 
ments and peoples v/hom you represent 

It is the good fortune of the Philippines 
that you have decided to hold your second 
session here. 1 triist you will find the ar¬ 
rangements satisfactory. 

The ECAFE is one of the organizations of 
the United Nations which gives greatest hope 
of practical achievements. Its members can 
meet, and 1 know you do. In a genuine spirit 
of cooperation and understanding, unbur¬ 
dened by confilctiug national Interests. Al¬ 
though you represent governments, your pre¬ 
occupation is not to gain selfish advantage 
for your respective countries, but rather the 
welfare and happiness of all the peoples liv¬ 
ing in this section of the earth. It is, in¬ 
deed, an Inspiring example of intelligent and 
constructive International collaboration It 
proves that In the New World that we are 
trying to build, men of different countries, 
colors and creeds can gather as friends and 
associates to work out solutions to their 
common problems. 

Tour particular mission, as I understand 
It, is to formulate plans for the most ex¬ 
peditious reconstruction of the economies of 
our different nations and. Insofar as it may 
prove advantageous, to Integrate them on a 
regional level It is a gigantic task. It will 
require ccurage and vision and statesman¬ 


ship of the highest order. But of all these, 
I know, you are capable, and I am confident 
of your success. 

The problems that confront us are varied 
and complex, and they ore acute. Their 
urgency Is reflected In the poverty and ex¬ 
tremely low living standards which prevail 
among large portions of our populations. 
These conditions already existed in var 3 rlng 
degrees In some of our countries before the 
war; the war aggravated and generalized 
them. It Is futile now to attempt to fix re¬ 
sponsibility for prewar conditions, but we 
cannot forget that for centuries we were 
never free to direct and much less to control 
the course of our lives. Our economic sys¬ 
tems were highly incapable of Insuring either 
fiscal adequacy for our governments or a 
satisfactory standard of living for our re¬ 
spective peoples Large groups of our popu¬ 
lations never succeeded in attaining what 
we commonly regard as a decent human 
existence. 

But even that weak esonomy was seriously 
dislocated by the last war. Today the major¬ 
ity of our peoples are closer to starvation than 
they have ever been In the past. Suffering Is 
acute among them. They are struggling 
heroically to Improve their situation, but 
they seem Impotent In the face of Insur¬ 
mountable difficulties The population pres¬ 
sure on land Is Intense. The per capita 
production Is very low. Tools and Imple¬ 
ments are scarce and inefficient. Credit fa¬ 
cilities are very insufficient and interest rates 
aro high Methods of production are archalQ 
and uneconomical. Food requirements ab¬ 
sorb practically all individual Incomes, leav¬ 
ing almost nothing for clothing, housing and 
other necessities of life. Communication and 
transportation services ore limited and ex- 
penslves Tens of millions are in the ranks 
of the unemployed Widespread shortages of 
consumptioa goods aggravate Inflation due 
to excessive and largely unsecured currency 
In circulation. These are but a few Indices 
of economic prostration which grip so many 
millions among us They constitute a grave 
danger to political stability in this part of 
the world 

It is not possible, therefore, merely to plan 
for the restoration of our economies as they 
existed before the war Our colonial econ¬ 
omy mu^t be completely discarded. Our 
agricultural economy must be rapidly com¬ 
plemented by sound industrial development. 
Per capita productive capacity must be great¬ 
ly increased, living standards must be rap¬ 
idly Improved We should no longer be con¬ 
tent merely to produce raw materials to fill 
the tables and supply the factories of others. 
We will, of course, continue to grow but we 
must also make things that we vitally need. 
We must give people work, all the people. 
We must Insure for them effective purchasing 
power which will be sufficient to provide not 
only their essential requirements but also the 
means to attain a higher social status. We 
will never truly prosper If we continue to be 
just a source of raw materials and a market 
for manufactures made by others from the 
products that we produce We must en¬ 
deavor to process a large portion of those ma¬ 
terials ourselves 

The need of stimulating Intrareglonal 
trade and commerce cannot be over-em¬ 
phasized. The Commission, I trust, will be 
able to propose specific plans looking to a 
drastic reduction of tariffs and the lowering 
of other trade barriers among our different 
nations. There are other matters in which 
regional collaboration Is desirable, conserva¬ 
tion and prudent exploitation of our common 
marine resources, a convenient medium of 
exchange or other measure of value to fa¬ 
cilitate trade among us, the Improvement of 
rice production and a plan of allocations of 
exportable surpluses granting priority to de¬ 
ficient countries in this region. 

The formulation of blueprints for the eco¬ 
nomic development of our respective coun¬ 
tries Is relatively an easy task. The real 
difficulties will be found in the effectuation 
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Of these plans. The chief obstacles are lack 
of sufficient capital needed for productive 
enterprises and the enormous credits that 
will be required to finance the program. 
Without adequately meeting these two Im¬ 
peratives, we can neither hope to solve our 
economic and social problems nor prevent 
widespread discontent and suffering among 
our peoples The countries of Asia and the 
Far East need help and assistance from other 
nations which are capable of supplying those 
needs. 

It is to be regretted that the world's atten¬ 
tion seems to be focused apparently only on 
the problems of Europe. We cannot deny 
that the peoples of Europe also need help, 
and urgently so They need food and other 
necessities. But It is also undeniable that 
the needs of Europe are relatively less acute 
and less pressing than those of the peoples 
of this part of the world It is true that 
the living standards of the peoples of Europe 
are now much lower than the standards they 
enjoyed before the war; neverthless, low as 
those standards are, they still compare favor¬ 
ably with those prevailing today among our 
peoples 

We have every right to appeal to the gen¬ 
erosity of nations able to help others not to 
forget the sad plight of the hundreds of 
millions in our part of the globe. The con¬ 
cern over European problems alone may be 
a result of the false notion that our peoples, 
not being accustomed to high standards, can 
be relied upon to endure patiently greaW 
and more acute privations This is a griev¬ 
ous mistake, for our people, having had very 
little, will have only a pittance left with the 
further curtailment of that little that they 
had 

If the motive behind present plans to aid 
European nations is pure altruism, I submit 
that the more depressed peoples of Asia and 
the Par East have at least an equal claim to 
that generosity If the motive Is material¬ 
istic, or partly so, predicated on the need of 
maintaining a certain volume of exports, 
then I submit that Asia and the Par East, if 
assisted in equal measure, would provide a 
greater and progressively more profitable 
market for such exports Plnally, If the 
motive Is to avoid what some nations believe 
is the danger of large populations of the 
would embracing political and economic sys¬ 
tems which destroy human freedom and en¬ 
danger the peace of the world, in that case 
I submit that Asia and the Par East should 
not be neglected, for here we are concerned 
with ono-half of the population of the world 
who, because they aie immersed in deeper 
poverty and helplessness, are closer to des¬ 
peration, and therefore can be more easily 
attracted to Ideologies which promise them 
radical Improvement on their present plight 

If the ideal of one world is to be achieved, 
world cooperation in the solution of world 
problems must be rationalized. Men and 
women. Irrespective of race or nationality, 
should be looked upon as human beings en¬ 
titled to the same consideration and atten¬ 
tion The peoples of Asia and the Par East 
are not beggars waiting at the door of wealthy 
powers. All they seek is an equal opportu¬ 
nity to work out their own destiny. If the 
nations able to help them should choose to 
forget them and leave them to starvation 
and misery, that Is their privilege, oui peo¬ 
ples will accept that decision with dignity 
and manly pride But this seeming injustice 
will leave in their hearts unanswered the 
persistent and intriguing questions— 
whether the one-world concept Is limited to 
the nations of Europe and the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere; whether the generosity or altruism 
of the great powers have a color mark upon 
it; and whethei the millions in this part 
of the globe who fought and died for lib¬ 
erty, Justice, and enduring peace deserve 
less from the victors, their allies in the last 
war, than the peoples who were their enemies 
and who attempted to stifle the voice of 
human freedom fiom the face of the earth 
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God may grant that we do not find reason 
to lose confidence in the nobility of those 
In whom we have placed our trust 

I feel strongly that world peace is indi¬ 
visible, that to preserve that peace It is essen¬ 
tial to promote the well-being and prosperity 
of all mankind. There can be no enduring 
peace for this distracted world of ours un¬ 
less all peoples are free and are able to 
enjoy decent standards of life. This world 
cannot long live at peace half slave and halt 
free; neither can it live at peace when half 
of the world have too much and the other 
half have less than Is needed to maintain 
human existence Without the recognition 
of these fundamental principles, we cannot 
avoid another war and our striving to estab¬ 
lish a new order of peace, liberty, and Jus¬ 
tice would be doomed to fail We must not 
fail. We will surely not fall if we should 
Just decide to Invest in this epochal under¬ 
taking a small portion of the wealth, work, 
and wisdom needed to win the war that 
everyone fears 

God willing, we will yet see the light. 


Thomas Aquinas: Advocate of Natural 
Law and Limited Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 

OP KEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include therein an article 
written by the late Wendell Phillips 
Dodge. Jr 
The article follows* 

Thomas Aquinas* Advocate of Natural Law 
AND Limited Sovereignty 
(By Wendell Phillips Dodge, Jr (deceased), of 
New York City) 

(In an issue replete with expositions of 
“brcBd-and-butter” problems of the present- 
day profession, we turn also to the domain 
of legal scholarship and offer a discussion of 
the early origins of basic concepts of law and 
government There is also a "human Inter¬ 
est" story as to the authorship of this 
article ) 

A LAW STUDENT'S TESTAMENT 

On May 26. Wendell Phillips Dodge. Jr., a 
law student in the John Marshall Law School 
In Chicago, was hit, knocked down and run 
over by an automobile in East Chicago, Ind. 
A few hours later he died In a hospital with¬ 
out regaining consciousness A few days 
before, he had submitted to the Journal the 
article which Is published herewith. Ordi¬ 
narily we do not have space for contributions 
by law students, but your editor in chief was 
Interested, even puzzled, by the scholarship 
and breadth of view of this exposition, and 
by its revelation of what at least one young 
law student had been thinking end writing 
about When the article was submitted to 
those who could judge of Its merit, the ap¬ 
proval of it for posthumous publication 
resulted 

Young Dodge was not an ordinary student 
In law school, in his thirty-sixth year. Born 
in New York City, having attended at in¬ 
tervals the Bordentown Military Academy, 
the Academic Commerciale in Quebec City, 
Canada, Montpelier Seminary, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont, the George Washington 
University Law School in Washington, and 
the University of Chicago, he had from time 
to time done reportorlal and editorial work, 
and written book reviews lor the Boston 


Herald and Traveller, the Christian Science 
Monitor, the New York Sun, and the Brook¬ 
lyn Eagle, and had shown marked ability In 
research and writing. 

Despite determined efforts to enlist, he 
could get into the Army only for limited 
duty as a sergeant technician fourth class, 
assigned to the Pentagon In Washington, 
where he began his law studies by day while 
on night assignment in the Army. Deter¬ 
mined to obtain admission to the bar as 
soon as he could after his discharge, he be¬ 
came an employee of the law firm of Ryan, 
Condon Se Livingston in Chicago and en¬ 
tered the John Marshall Law School. He 
was most diligent and ambitious for his 
future in the law when a tragic accident 
ended his life 

His flair for research and writing, especially 
as to the law, stemmed from his family 
origins. His grandfather, Arthur Plllsbury 
Dodge, was a successful lawyer In Manchester, 
N H , and in Boston, before he forsook the 
law to become an Inventor and manufacturer, 
the founder and publisher of the New Eng¬ 
land magazine with Dr Edward Everett Hale 
as editor In chief Young Dodge’s father has 
been an engineer, a dramatic editor and critic, 
a producer of plays, publicity representative 
of such producers as David Belasco and Max 
Reinhardt, and a lieutenant commander in 
the United States Navy, and is now the editor 
of Marine News devoted to American shlp- 
plng. 

Young Dodge’s article stands on its merits, 
however, as the last work of his life and an 
expression of his deep interest In the funda¬ 
mentals of law and government, the enduring 
principles which lie back of man-made Insti¬ 
tutions. 

Thomas Aquinas was the first to Introduce 
Aristotle’s Politics into medieval political 
doctrine ‘ Under its Influence, he announced 
a new and positive Justification of the secular 
state In his Summa Theologlca, one finds 
a well-defined exposition of the medieval 
position as to the state Despite the tenden¬ 
cy to give to reformers in the seventeenth 
century all credit for the concepts of limited 
monarchy, equality, and natural law, actual¬ 
ly the exposition of these concepts lies In 
the thoughts of the great scholastics The 
systematic character of scholastic social 
philosophy Is striking In Aquinas’ works * It 
is well to examine the doctrlne.s of the an¬ 
gelic doctor that we may the better compre¬ 
hend the later growth of politico-legal 
thought 

The Carlyles saw three great principles in 
the political literature of the middle ages 

"1. The purpose of the state Is ethical or 
moral, the maintenance of righteousness and 
Justice 

"2 The supremacy of law as the concrete 
embodiment of Justice. * * • The con¬ 

ceptions of an arbitrary authority was sim¬ 
ply unthinkable • • • The king is 

under God and the law • * • 

"3 The • • • mutual obligation to 

maintain Justice and law ' « 

THE SCHOLASTICS AND THE MAIN BODY OF 
political THOUGHT 

Let US consider briefly the theories held 
most widely by men In all oges, that It may 
be shown that the scholastics were In har¬ 
mony with the main body of political 
thought, afterward, let us turn to those 
thinkers who. either through their own works 
or through later commentaries on their work, 
had a direct influence upon the theorists of 
the later middle ages 

As early as the sixth century before Christ, 
men held the two doctrines of natural law 


» Vossler Mediaeval Culture, vol I, p 282. 
»Dc Wulf Philosophy and Civilization in 
the Middle Ages, pp 220. 221, 

J Carlyle. B W and A J : A History of 
Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. vol. 
ni, p. 181. 
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and equality. Lao Tse stated: “Only that 
government has value which Is In accord 
with nature or the Tao. All other clvUlza* 
tlon Is corrupt error,*' Later we shall find 
the same opinion expressed by Augustine. 
Isidore of Seville, and Aquinas. Confucius 
enunciated the principle that "By nature 
men are nearly alike." * 

The Influence of Plato on scholastic 
thought was entenslve ” Cicero, known 
throughout the Middle Ages as ever since, 
had written: "What is a clvltas except a 
society under law?" and "The discipline of 
law Is drawn from the Innermost nature of 
man." Surely, the scholastic concept of the 
natural law as Implanted In every man Is 
akin to this I 

Further, Ulplan, who had tremendous In¬ 
fluence In the development of law, had pro¬ 
claimed "So far as natural law pertains all 
men are equal " Aristotle had defined the 
notion “Equality Is to render things equal 
to the equal and unequal things to the 
unequal ” 

In Augustine, the most revered patristic 
authority for medieval wrltera. we find the 
atatement. "That which Is not Just seems to 
be no law at all."* And we find even the 
basis for democratic government. “If a peo¬ 
ple have a sense of moderation, and are most 
careful guardians of the common welfare, it 
is right to enact a law allowing such a peo¬ 
ple to choose their own magistrates for the 
government of the commonwealth But If, 
as time goes on. the same people become ao 
corrupt as to sell their votes, and entruat 
the government to scoundrels and criminals, 
then the right of appointing their public 
officials is rightly forfeit to such a people, 
and the choice devolves to a few good men *' * 
This position, with its unwillingness to trust 
completely to the moh. Is the very attitude of 
the founders of the American republic 
INTtUENCX or TH* ROMAN LAW ON THIBTKKNTH 
CXNTURT LAW 

Before consulting Aquinas himself, let us 
give some brief consideration to the state of 
law In the thirteenth century. The sources 
of the Roman law proper (Jua clvUla) were 
the leges enacted by the Plebs, the eenatus 
consults peMsed by the Senate, and the 
constltutlones and resezipta prlnclpl or¬ 
dained by the Emperor. All except the 
rescripts were statutory. The edicts of the 
magistrates, especially the praetors, called 
by Paplnlan the Jus praetorliun, aided, sup¬ 
plemented, or corrected the Jus clvilis for 
the sake of public utility. The sources and 
authorities of the Roman law were codified 
by Theodosius in 438 A. D. and by Justinian 
In 634 A D. Justinian’s codification was 
divided Into the Ckxlex. the Digest, the 
Institutes, and the Novellae. The Jmispru- 
dentlal part of Justinian’s code was known 
as the Digest or Pandects. Under Alarlc n. 
King of the Visigoths, about 606 A. D., the 
Brevlarlum was composed for his Roman 
subjects A feature was the Interpretations 
or glosses on the law. 

Mediaeval Law was drawn from the Codex 
and Novellae of Justinian, but the Jurispru¬ 
dential law contained in the Digest was 
well forgotten In Italy as well as north of 
the Alps *' The Brevlarlum became the code 
of the Roman Law for the countries Included 
In what is present-day France. It was super¬ 
seded gradually by a multiplicity of epit¬ 
omes, an excellent compendium being the 
Epitome Jullanl In which was presented the 
substance of the Novellae Throughout the 
early Middle Ages, law was considered largely 
the will of the visible niler, though also the 


4Catlln: The Story of the Political Philos¬ 
ophers. pp. 18, 22, 118. 
s OatUn: Op. clt., pp. 66-67, 121,129. 

*St. Augustine: De llbero arbltrlo, vol. 1, 
p. 6. from Aquinas vol. n, p. 784. 

7 Ibid., p. 801. 

■Taylor. The Mediaeval Mind, vol. II, p. 
277. 


thought of a contract between ruler and 
people frequently appears.* 

AQUINAS OAVX TOLL EKPHX8SION TO PKILOSOPHT 
BUaND LAW 

It remained for St. Thomas Aquinas to 
give full expression to the phllosz^y lying 
behind the law as seen by men of the Medi¬ 
eval period *■ Re began with a discussion 
of the fimdamental nature of law, what It 
Is, and what la necessary to make It law: 

*Tn order that the volition of what is com¬ 
manded may have the nature of law, it needs 
to be in accord with some rule of reason. 
And In this sense is to be understood the 
saying that the will of the sovereign has 
the force of law; or otherwise the sovereign’s 
will would savor of the lawlessness rather 
than law."“ 

Thus did Aquinas place a limit on, or de¬ 
fine, Ulplan’s "Quod prinolpi placult legls 
vlgorem habet." It must be In accord with 
"right reason " Also, It must be In accord 
with the “Law of Nature": 

"Just as nothing stands firm with regard 
to the speculative reason except that which 
Is traced back to the first demonstrable prin¬ 
ciples, so nothing stands firm with regard to 
the practical reason, unless it be directed 
to the last end which is the common good. 
Now, whatever stands to reason In this sense 
has the nature of a law.’* 

ATTRIBUTES ASCRIBED BY AQUINAS TO THE 
NATUKAL LAW 

How a thing may partake of the natural 
law Is described by Aquinas as follows 

"A thing Is said to belong to the natural 
law In two ways. First, because nature In¬ 
clines thereto: e. g., that one should not 
do harm to another. Secondly, because na¬ 
ture did not bring with It the contrary. 
Thus, we might say that for man to be 
naked is of the nattiral law, because nature 
did not give him clothes, but art Invented 
them. In this sense, the possession of all 
things In common and universal freedom 
are said to be of the natural law, because, 
namely, the distinction of possessions and 
slavery were not brought In by nature, but 
devised by human reason for the benefit of 
human life Accordingly, the law of nature 
was not changed in this respect, except by 
addition.” « 


•Ibid, p 807. 

“Mcllwaln: The Growth of Political 
Thought in the West, p. 324: "The power, 
the receptiveness, and the boldness of St 
Thomas' Intellect can only be appreciated 
through a consideration of the magnitude of 
his task, and the monumental character and 
lasting Influence of his achievement. He 
was not the first to ai^eclate the Importance 
of Aristotle’s political thought. Albert the 
Great, his master, who survived him, was 
earlier in the field and influenced him great¬ 
ly, so was the great English Franciscan. Rob¬ 
ert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, William 
of Auvergne, whom Professor De Wulf has 
called 'the first gx^at philosopher of the 
thirteenth century,’ and a number of others; 
but of them all, St. Thomas was the greatest, 
and the subtlety, the profundity, and the 
comprehensiveness of his writings contrib¬ 
uted to make them the principal medium 
through which the pOlttical Ideas of Aristotle 
were reinoorporated In the thought of the 
West In the later thirteenth century." 

Aquinas: Summa Theologlca, q. 90, art. 
1, vol n. p 743. (All citations to the Sum¬ 
ma Theologies refer to the Basic Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, edited by Anton C. 
Pegls, and published by Random House, New 
York, in 1944 ) 

” Op. clt., q. 90, art. 2, vol H, p. 744; from 
Isidore Btymolologlca. vol. II, p. 10; vol. HI 
(pi. 82. 180. 199); Aquinas: q. 90, art. 2. vol. 
n. page 744. 

"Ibid., q. 94. art. 6. vol. n. p. 780. 


But reason and bensflolal results do not 
of themselves establish the force of law. 
*** * • Promulgation Is necessary for law 
to obtain Its force. Law la nothing else than 
an ordinance of reason for the common good, 
promulgated by him who has tha care at the 
oonununlty." ■* 

The Angelic Doctor defined natural law: 

* The natural law Is nothing else 
than the rational creature’s participation of 
the eternal law."* He then quotes Augus¬ 
tine: * "That which is not Just seems to he 
no law at all." HO contlnuM: "Hence the 
force of a law depends on the extent of Its 
Justice. Now In human affairs a thing is 
said to be Just from being right, according 
to the rule of reason. But the first rule of 
reason is the law of nature, as is clear from 
what has been stated above. Consequently, 
every human law has Just so much of the 
nature of law as It Is derived from the law of 
nature But if in any point it departs from 
the law of nature, It Is no longer a law but 
a perversion of law." 

LONG DZmCULTT IN VOISINO ACTS RXTOONANT 
TO NATURAL LAW 

The great difficulty for oentiules was the 
lack Of governmental machinery for passing 
upon the legality of acts of the lawmaking 
authority, whether prince or senate. Hence 
there was a tendency to find at least some 
rightness in almost every enactment. Who 
can Judge a king? Aquinas Iterates the same 
conclusion; 

“Human law has the nature of law Insofar 
as It partakes of right reason, {uid it is clear 
that, in this respect, it is derived from the 
eternal law. But insofar as It deviates from 
reason. It Is called an unjust law, and has 
the nature, not of law, but of violence. 
Nevertheless, even an unjust law, Insofar as 
It retains some appearance of law. though 
being framed by one who is in power, is de¬ 
rived from the eternal law. for all power Is 
from the Lord God.” ” 

This might be considered a quibbling posi¬ 
tion which would leave one with no reel 
basis for declaring a law unjust. But Is it 
not fundamental to maintain the sanctity of 
law in general and to maintain respect for 
the law? Is not the difficulty the practical 
one of finding a legal means of voiding a 
law? "In the Judgment of God, the sov¬ 
ereign Is not exempt from the law."* 

Although Aquinas recognized the unlaw¬ 
fulness. absolutely considered, of a tyran¬ 
nical law, yet he could not conceive of the 
means or instrument by which an unlawful 
act might be legally Invalidated. The day 
of a written constitution and Judicial re¬ 
view had not yet dawned. On the other 
hand, he did suggest one remedy, however 
Inadequate—disobedience: "Human laws 
that are contrary to the commandments of 
God should not be obeyed * * *" and “In 
such matters, i. e, unjust bturdens on the 
subjects, man Is not bound to obey the law 
provided he avoid giving scandal or Inflict¬ 
ing a more grcvloua injury." » Of course, one 
could question the unjustness of an edict 
from Rome; but so long as papal Interven¬ 
tion confined itself to what was in accord 
with the natural or divine law as defined 
in the Siunma, the question would not arise. 

8t. Thomas deemed monarchy the best 
form of government * but In the de reglmlne 
princlpum he was emphatic on the moral 
limitations placed upon the royal power. 
Indeed he even called for some provisions 
for restraining the king,** and approached 
even Jefferson’s advocacy of revolution 
against tyranny. 


* Ibid., q. 90, art 4. vol. n, p. 746. 

«Ibld., q. 91. art. 8. 

* Ibid, q 96, art. 2, vol. U, p. 784. 

■■ Ibid., q. 93. art. 4, vol. n. p. 766. 

■•Ibid., q. 96, art. 6, vol, n, p. 797, 

»Ibid., q. 96. art. 4, vol. H, p. 798. 

■■Ibid., q 106. art. 1. vol. n, p. 928 

■* Aquinas; De Reg., book I, chap. Vl, p. 69. 
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'Turthermore, It rather aeems that to piro- 
ceed against the cruelty of tyrante la an 
action to be undertalcen, not through the 
private presumption of a few but by public 
authority. First of all. if to provide Itself 
with a king belong the right of any inulti> 
tude, It Is not unjust that the king set up 
by that multitude must be deatrojFed or his 
power restricted, If he tyrannically abuaa the 
royal power It must not be thought that 
such a multitude Is acting unfaithfully in 
deposing the-tyrant, ‘even though it had pre« 
vlously subjected itself to him In perpetuity, 
because he himself has deserved that the 
covenant with his subjects should not be 
kept, since, in ruling the multitude, he did 
not act faithfully as the office of a king 
demands ‘ ” « 

AQUINAS’ CONCBPTS OF FtlNfCnoNS AND liiKTHODS 
OF LAW 

After noting his exposition of regal powers, 
duties, and limitations, we pass to the func¬ 
tions and methods of law Laws should be 
made to suit the majority of cases, not 
framed to particular Instances," for— 

“As the philosopher says, it Is better that 
all things be regulated by law than left to 
be decided by Judges. And this for three 
leasons First, because It Is easier to find a 
few wise men competent to frame right laws 
than to hnd the many who would be neces¬ 
sary to Judge rightly of each single case; 
secondly, because those who make laws con¬ 
sider long beforehand what laws to make, 
whereas Judgment on each single case has to 
be pronounced os soon as It arises, and It Is 
easier for man to see what is right by taking 
many instances Into consideration than by 
considering one solitary Instance, thirdly, 
because lawgivers Judge universally and 
about future events, whereas those who sit 
in Judgment Judge of things present, to¬ 
ward which they are affected by love, hatred, 
or some kind of cupidity, and thus their 
judgment becomes fjerverted ’’ 

And In keeping with the universal as op¬ 
posed to a particularistic conception of law, 
Aquinas noted that 11 Is not the function of 
human law to forbid all the vices"—the 
major vices, yes, but the minor vices are left 
to the natural law In each man Thus he 
would have been no friend to the Volstead 
Act Law, in his opinion, may require some 
changes from time to time, but such changes 
should not be too readily made* 

"A measure should be as enduring as pos¬ 
sible But nothing can be absolutely un¬ 
changeable in things that are subject to 
change And therefore human law cannot 
be altogether unchangeable ” ^ 

Aquinas’ reasons for Infrequent change In 
the laws weie cogently presented He rec- 


== Ibid , pp 68 69 

summn, q 90. art 2, vol II, p 790. 

»' Ibid , q 95. art 1, vol 11. p 783 

S'* Ibid . q 96. art 2. 3. vol II. pp 792-793. 

Ibid , q 97. jvrt 3, vol II. p 801 

!>■ Ibid , q 97, art 3. vol H. p 802. “Human 

law is rightly changed Insofar as such change 
Is conducive to the common welfare. But 
to H certain extent, the mere change of law 
Is of Itself prejudicial to the common welfare, 
because custom avails much lor the observ¬ 
ance of laws, seeing that what is done con¬ 
trary to general custom, even In slight mat¬ 
ters, Is looked upon as a serious offense Con¬ 
sequently. when a law Is changed, the bind¬ 
ing power of law Is diminished. Insofar as 
custom Is abolished Therefore human law 
should never be changed, unless, In some way 
or other, the common welfare be compensat¬ 
ed according to the extent of the harm done 
In this i-espect Such compensation may 
arise either from the extreme urgency of 
the case, due to the fact that either the exist¬ 
ing law Is clearly unjust, or its observance ex¬ 
tremely harmful Therefore the Jurist says 
that in establishing new laws, there should 
be evidence of the benefit to be derived be¬ 
fore departing from a law which has long 
been considered Just,” 


ognlaed the difficulty of enforcing any law 
that conflicta with the prevailing custom of a 
people and advocated change when custom 
and law are Irreconcilably at odds. In law 
he was a pragmatist, not a dogmatist. Thus: 

“* * * Human laws fall In some cases. 

Hence It Is possible to act outside the law. 
namely, in a case where the law falls; and yet 
the act will not be evil. And when auch 
cases are multiplied, by reason of some change 
In man, then custom shows that the law is 
no longer useful; just as It might be de¬ 
clared by the verbal promulgation of a law 
to the contrary If, however, the same rea¬ 
son remains, for which the law was hitherto 
useful, then it Is not the custom that pre¬ 
vails against the law. but the law that over¬ 
comes the custom, unless perhaps the sole 
reason why the law seems useless Is that it Is 
not passible according to the customs of the 
country, which has been stated to be one of 
the conditions of law. For it Is not easy to 
set aside the custom a whole people ’’ ** 

Aquinas next summed up the position of 
the man who acts outside of or beyond the 
letter of the law and the reasons therefor 
“He who In a case of necessity acts outside 
the letter of the law doea not Judge of the 
law, be be Judges of a particular case In 
which he sees that the letter of the law Is 
not to be observed. He who follows the in¬ 
tention of the lawgiver does not interpret 
the law absolutely, but he interprets the law 
In a case In which It Is evident, by reason 
of the manifest harm, that the lawgiver in¬ 
tended otherwise For If It be a matter of 
doubt, he must either act according to the 
letter of the law, or consult those in power. 
No man Is so wise as to be able to consider 
every single case, and therefore he Is not 
able sufficiently to express In words all those 
things that are suitable for the end he has 
In view And even if u lawgiver were able 
to take nil the cases into consideration, he 
ought not to mention them all, In order to 
avoid contusion, but he should frame the 
law according to that which is of most com¬ 
mon occurrence ’’" 

Aquinas summarized thus his opinion on 
the nature of law. “But properly a law Is 
first and foremost an ordinance lor the 
common good, and the right to ordain any¬ 
thing for the common good belongs either 
to the whole multitude, or to someone who 
acts In place of the whole multitude 

• • *•'Mcllwin says of the above 

passage • 

“It Is apparent that the type of human 
government here most favored by St Thomas 
is a true res public:*, in form somewhat like 
that of the Roman republic, or one In which 
the people (multitude) has entrusted the 
supreme government of the state to a single 
ruler who has the “care” or responsibility 
(euro, solllcitudo) lor it all The latter 
form—and the latter was the form of chief 
Importance In the thirteenth century, essen¬ 
tially the same whether elective car heredi¬ 
tary—is a monarchy founded on the law 
eternal and created by the people for the 
common utility of all. and especially to 
secure peace, the chief earthly prerequisite 
to human good Its ruler or prince Is, there¬ 
fore. a true king, with vast powers, espe¬ 
cially the power of Judging and punishing 
offenses, and with a responsibility of equal 
or greater weight 

“This, however, for St Thomas, as for John 
of Salisbury, is no ’constitutionar monarchy 
of the modern type In which this responsibil¬ 
ity of the prince is regularly enforced by 
Independent agencies of the community. 
So far as my knowledge goes, the first and 
sole clear advocacy before the Conciliar pe¬ 
riod of a theory of ‘limited’ monar¬ 
chy * * • In any strict sense resem¬ 
bling the latter form occurs In Book I of the 


*" Ibid , q 97, art. 3, vol II, p. 803 
"Ibid , q 90, art 0, Replies to Objections; 
1, 2. and 3. vol. n, p. 799. 

Ibid, vol II, Prlma Sccundae partis, q. 
90, art 3. 


Defensor Pads. The responsibility of St. 
Thomas' prince Is of a different order. Bis 
prime responsibility is to Ood, the author of 
the law on which all his authority rests; and, 
In a general, or even In a loose political sense, 
he might be said to be rosponalble also to 
‘the multitude’ which raised him or his house 
to the throne and might conceivably sweep 
them away for acta of tyranny. But In the 
strictly ‘legal’ sense he Is ‘absolute’ In the 
ordinary administration of human law In 
his realm, within this sphere he Is without 
superior or a peer, and is responsible to no 
man. Of human law, in the sense of co¬ 
ercive force, St Thomas says he Is wholly 
free, a monarch ‘leglbus solutus’—the equiva¬ 
lent of Bracton’s legal dictum that no writ 
runs rgainst the king ’’ 

Attesting to the harmonious relationship 
of Aquinas' political doctrines and the three 
systems of legislation of the Middle Ages— 
feudal, civil, and canon—De Wulf writes 

“The Thomlstlc theory of the state repre¬ 
sents the crystallization of the political ex¬ 
periences of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, but It also represents conformity with 
the fuedal and civil and canon law. which 
was making no little progress during this 
time. Consequently the three systems of leg¬ 
islation (fuedal. civil, and canon) are at 
one on so many important points, such as 
the divine origin of power, the subordination 
of the king to the law, the king’s character as 
servitor of Justice, the force of custom, the 
intervention of the community In the dele¬ 
gation of power to the prince, and the partici¬ 
pation of the people in government In the 
same way natural law is for the legists and 
the canonists an Ideal to which positive (hu¬ 
man) legislation must approach; and the 
prescription of the natural law must be 
adopted In so far ns It Is possible In existing 
circumstances. 

“Pinally, the thirteenth century theory of 
the state takes up and completes various 
philosophic doctrines which had found credit 
among former philosophers, such as Mane- 
gold. of Lautenbach. and John, of Salisbury. 
But It has become a social philosophy, and It 
dresses all in a synthesis which Is found nei¬ 
ther among the ftudal theorists nor among 
the legists, nor among the canonists, nor 
among the philosophers of the preceding 
centuries It coordinates all, and attaches 
the doctrines which It establishes to a system 
of psychology, of morals, of logic, and of 
metaphysics It la a kind of democrary, con¬ 
ceived In moderation, and based upon the 
pluralistic conception of the world and of 
life" 

SUMMABY OF AQUINAS’ PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND 
LIMITATIONS ON POWTO 

Prom our brief examination of the political 
thought of St Thomas Aquinas, together 
with the perhaps cursory view of prior politi¬ 
cal thought, I think we may soundly 6ay, 
Bourbons and Stuarts to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding, that there was no legal basis 
in mediaeval political thought for such a 
doctrine as the divine right of kings Every 
expression by Aquinas, and apparently by his 
picdecessors, seems to point not to the divine 
right of kings, but to the divine responsibility 
of kings. Indeed, It would be difficult not to 
draw from Aquinas principles which lead up 
to the modern concept of the limitation of 
governmental powers His suggestion that 
law. If contrary to divine law, should be dis¬ 
obeyed, and hlB Insistence that an unjust 
law Is no law lead inevitably to the conclu¬ 
sion that the will of the prince Is not law 
per se but per accldens, that Is to say, the 
will of the prince Is not law in Its essence. 


"Mcllwnln* The Growth of Political 
Thought In the West, pp. 329-330 But see 
also, quotation from De Reglmlne Prlnclpum, 
supra. 

"De Wulf* Op clt, pp. 263-264. Compare 
Coke’s famous dictum on the law and the 
king 
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but only Insofar as It partakes of the natural 
law, which Is law In Its essence. 

In his insistence upon the proper place of 
authority in the political realm, and his re- 
lucUnce to place the lawmaking authority 
in the hands of the multitude. Aquinas was 
in harmony with both Plato and Aristotle. 
Indeed, the same distrust of the undisci¬ 
plined mob was manifest in the deliberations 
of the framers of the American Constitution. 
It would seem that, were St Thomas able to 
view and pass upon the development of the 
principle of Judicial review, he would acclaim 
the principle as being the means, the “prac¬ 
tical reason.’* to be used in maintaining what 
the speculative reason proclaimed That the 
natural law is superior to the human legis¬ 
lator 

President Conant, of Harvard University, 
Defends American Goals and Describes 
the Contribution of Education to the 
Perfecting of Our Economic and Politi¬ 
cal Systems 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKAKSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 2947 

Mr HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following excellent address 
entitled “America’s Fitness to Survive” 
delivered by James B. Conant, president 
of Harvard University, before the Boston 
Conference on Distribution. 

In the current issue of Foreign Affairs the 
former Secretary of War. Henry L Stlmson, 
discusses “The Challenge to America ’’ Ho 
describes in realistic term*)s the present grim 
International scene and, after refusing to 
subscribe to the doctrine of an Inevitable 
conflict with the Soviet Union, says “We 
must make it wholly evident thot a non- 
aggressive Russia will have nothing to fear 
from us We must make it clear, too, that 
the western non-Conununlst world is going 
to survive in growing economic and political 
stability If we can do this, then slowly— 
but perhaps less slowly than we now be¬ 
lieve—the Russian leaders may either change 
their minds or lose their jobs. The problem 
of Russia is thus reduced to a question of 
our own fitness to survive “ 

I have taken the last phrase of this quo¬ 
tation from Mr Stimson’s article as the text 
for my remarks today The fitness of the 
United States to survive depends, of course, 
on many factors: but primarily our survival 
depends on a vigorous demonstration in the 
next decade that we can make our form of 
democracy function even in a war-torn world. 
Tills in turn means imaginative and bold 
policies both abroad and at home; a reali¬ 
zation of our international responsibilities 
as a great power, and a satisfactory devel¬ 
opment of our Internal economy: above all, 
a realization of the unique nature of Amer¬ 
ican democracy and a determination to move 
a few steps nearer our historic goals. 

All of which is admittedly a large order. 
Even to discuss all the problems implicit in 
my brief summary of the challenge before us 
would require many hours. In the few mo¬ 
ments at my disposal today I am going to ask 
you to consldar one group of questions which 
seem to me central to all discussions of the 
future of this country. What sort of society 
do we wish to develop in the next few decades 
here in the United States? Is this society 


to be continuous with our past development 
and a refiection of our traditional aspira¬ 
tions? Or is It to represent a marked devla- 
tlon? If the former, what are the basic 
Ideals of American democracy and how can 
we further their realization? And finally, 
since I come before you as an academic man, 
how can our unlversitlee contribute? That 
is to say, how can they assist in the develop¬ 
ment of American society as a strong, vig¬ 
orous, and united body of freemen? 

I have spoken of the uniqueness of Amer¬ 
ican democracy. To my mind we rarely do 
Justice to this fact. Of course, on many 
counts the evolution of our political and 
legal systems may be considered as only a 
slight variant of a much wider pattern. We 
share with Great Britain in particular many 
Ideals, traditions, and even details of oper¬ 
ating a democratic government. Represent¬ 
ative government, universal suffrage, and free 
elections are in this century the sine qua non 
of democratic government. All nations 
which have this minimum in common are 
drawn together in this period of history as 
never before But without in the least 
weakening this vital international link, we 
Americans would do well to emphasize the 
special nature of the ideals which charac¬ 
terize us as a Nation These have arisen 
from our history and should, if we meet the 
challenge of our day, point the way for the 
next stage of our Journey 

The United States, unlike almost any other 
nation, has not arisen from a state foimded 
on military conquest. Therefore, we have 
nowhere in our tradition the notion of an 
aristocracy entitled to rule by right of birth. 
Run through the other democratic nations 
of the world and, if you recall their history, 
you will see how striking Is our exceptional 
origin and growth Neither political nor 
economic nor social privilege comes to one 
by right of birth according to our American 
Ideals On the contrary, the members of 
each new generation are supposed to start 
from scratch. Merit alone should win The 
cynical among you may shrug your shoulders 
and say this is theory, the facts of modern 
American life are far different Granted, but 
that leads immediately to the central issue— 
our fitness to survive 

The morale of a small group of men or 
of a large nation (if it is a free nation) de¬ 
pends in no small measure on agreement as 
to the ends for which all labor Ideals in 
an open society like ours represent goals to¬ 
ward which men and women may move by 
concerted action. They never can be reached 
in practice—almost by definition—but we 
can readily recognize whether wc are mov¬ 
ing toward them or retreating. Our Ameri¬ 
can ideals in part correspond to the goals 
of all democracies, in part they represent a 
special contribution to the world. If we are 
to survive we must make these ideals ex¬ 
plicit by our actions: words alone will not 
suffice 

The United States has developed its great¬ 
ness as a Nation in a period in which a 
highly fluid society overran a rich and emp¬ 
ty continent; one of the highly significant 
Ideals of the American Nation has long been 
equality of opportunity This concept may 
well represent an exportable commodity 
sorely needed by the other democracies of 
the world today There is considerable rea¬ 
son to believe that the absence of this idea 
In France and Italy, for example, has been 
responsible in no tonall measure for the large 
inroads of communistic philosophy and the 
subsequent sympathy with Soviet foreign 
policy. To the degree that we can demon¬ 
strate in the next few years that this unique 
American ideal is no mere myth or legend, 
we mqy both contribute to the stability of 
other nations and forward our own democra¬ 
cy along its historic path. 

If I had time, I should like to dociunent 
the proposition that our free tax-supported 


schools represent in concrete form those spe¬ 
cial Ideals which charaoterlze this cotmtry. 
Our educational system of universal educa¬ 
tion with its emphasis on flexibility and ca¬ 
reers open to the talented is unlike any other 
either now or in the past. Our public schools 
are the sinews of our democracy. We must 
keep them strong. The machinery of our 
democratic form of government must like¬ 
wise be vigilantly maintained. Our educa¬ 
tional system, our political institutions, and 
our social Ideals form a closely Interwoven 
pattern. Equality of opportunity could be 
realized only in a political democracy; it 
would have meaning only in a competitive 
society in which private ownership and the 
profit motive were accepted as basic prin¬ 
ciples. 

I hardly need remind this audience that 
a competitive society which each generation 
draws nearer to the goal of equal opportunity 
is not to be had Just for the asking, nor is it 
Just a question of economics. There are few 
today who would deny that economics, poli¬ 
tics, and social Ideals are thoroughly inter¬ 
woven. Tlie history of this century has 
taught all thinking men that neither do mod¬ 
ern industry and trade proceed in a vacuum 
nor do human beings behave in reality like 
economic symbols The problem of morale 
exists in almost every working group. 

For example, people are coming to realize 
Increasingly that a discussion of taxation 
must Involve more than a consideration of 
fiscal policy, it must Include social Ideals 
and the effect of taxes on human motivation. 
High inheritance taxes reflect the American 
belief in a fluid society without a hereditary 
privileged class. We shall want to keep the 
taxes high in order to move fmther toward 
our goal of equality of opportunity for the 
members of each new generation Yet we 
realize the importance of the rewards and in¬ 
centives which actuate most Americans 
These are a complex mixture of social ideals 
and personal aspirations including the de¬ 
sire to provide for one’s family after death 
We shall not want our tax laws to be so 
drastic as to block powerful human incen¬ 
tives from having desirable social and eco¬ 
nomic consequences The American public 
must consider the conflicting factors and 
strike a balance High taxes on earned in¬ 
comes, it may be noted, have the reverse 
effect of high inheritance taxes on the fluid¬ 
ity of our society. Therefore, Insofar as the 
national expenditures permit, the case for 
keeping Income taxes low is overwhelming 
both in terms of social Ideals and incentives. 
In short, debates on the future of our tax 
policy both State and national to be realistic 
must Involve a consideration of social ideals 
and human motives as well as balanced budg¬ 
ets and the welfare of our national economy. 

The point 1 am trying to make is this. 
Grunted private ownership and the profit 
motive (which have been sneered at in cer¬ 
tain circles, but for which I believe thexe 
is no substitute for this Nation), the ques¬ 
tion of how best to keep our society truly 
competitive and moving toward a greater 
degree of equality of opportunity is no easy 
one to answer. I suppose few would really 
subscribe today to the old doctrine of "hands 
off ” As in the case of traffic, the nature of 
modern society has made the public a party 
to what once seemed a strictly private mat¬ 
ter. The role of government has been per¬ 
manently enlarged. The political machinery 
of government is today meshed into our in¬ 
dustrial life. The problem surely is to see 
how we can operate our private enterprises 
and our political institutions so that otir 
society will be in fact competitive and there¬ 
by increasingly productive of the goods and 
services required. 

As never before, business needs men who 
appreciate the responsibilities of business to 
itself and to that unique society of free men 
which has been developed on this continent. 
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Such men must understand not only the 
practical workings of business organlxatlone 
but also the economic and social climate in 
which business operates. Management and 
labor share with the statesmen whom we 
elect to office the responsibility for our fu¬ 
ture. Less directly but ultimately to an equal 
degree so do those who guide our vast system 
of public schools. They should be statesmen, 
too. Professional men and leaders of opin¬ 
ion, particularly the bar and the press, are 
likewise heavily Involved In the question of 
our survival. Cannot all these people, in¬ 
deed the majority of our citizens, subscribe 
to u common set of postulates as to what we 
desire to accomplish In the coming years? 
The goals of equality of opportunity, a mini¬ 
mum of class distinction, a maximum degree 
of Individual freedom, and a wide distribu¬ 
tion of centers of initiative are inherent in 
the American creed. If the United States is 
to continue as a vigorous and healthy re¬ 
public of free men, it must continue to move 
toward these goals. Can’t we all. or a very 
large fraction of us at least, agiee on that? 

If BO, then the first condition for survival la 
assured Our sights are set, our target Is de¬ 
fined But It is no easy matter to move ap¬ 
preciably toward these goals even if wc are 
all agreed, some of you may say. A modern 
technological scciety is a complex ailulr 
and the international situation a sorry mess 
To find the answers to countless detailed 
questions—ah, there’s the rub The going 
will be tough, no one can gainsay that. 
Statesmanship will be required not only In 
afiairs of state but in other vital areas I 
have in mind two In particular, not usually 
associated together Industry and education. 
One may reach this conclusion from the fol¬ 
lowing considerations 

The future pro.sperlty of America depends 
on the capacity of Its economy to remain dy¬ 
namic while providing satisfying employ¬ 
ment for all capable of employment Per¬ 
haps you will agiee to that. But every year 
some two or thico million boys and girls 
mature and enter our society looking for 
Jobs Wc believe they are all entitled to 
a fair chance. Our schools aie to a large 
degree ladders of opportunity. In short, 
our educational sjstcm must guide and 
educate a diversity of talent for the best 
Interests of the Nation Particular emphasis 
should be placed on the word “guide” In the 
preceding sentence because the process of 
helping people to determine the activity for 
which their abilities beat qualify them Is of 
great Importance at all levels of our schools 
and colleges I may remark parenthetically 
that we are beginning to have sound knowl¬ 
edge as to how such guidance can be pro¬ 
vided 

Now It Is obvious that the best minds of 
the country should be devoted to a study 
of the many problems arising ns a conse¬ 
quence of our endeavors through industry 
and education to keep our society prosper¬ 
ous, strong, and demociatic It is may be- 
llcl that the methods of certain of the social 
sciences have already been developed to a 
point where studies of society by competent 
scholars can provide basic Information to 
assist the leaders of Industry and of educa¬ 
tion Both fundamental Investigations as 
to the nature of man and society and imme¬ 
diate studies of apeclflc problems are re¬ 
quired. It Is at this point that I believe our 
universities have a special contribution to 
make. Through such studies they may be 
able to play a significant role in assuring our 
fitness to survive. 

To Illustrate what I have In mind may I 
tell you of certain plans we are formulating 
at Harvard. In so doing I trust you will not 
think that I am unduly provincial In my out¬ 
look. Undoubtedly other Institutions are 
proceeding along the same general lines, but 
perhaps you would be interested in the de¬ 
tails of a proposal with which I have some 
familiarity. In the first place. I do not have 


to remind this audience of the work of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Btulness Admin¬ 
istration. This school Is dedicated to the 
proposition that business needs men as well 
trained as our professional men In law and 
medicine. We believe this is one of the re¬ 
sponsibilities of American universities In the 
twentieth century. Harvard takes pride— 
trust Justifiable pride—In the work of the 
Harvard Business School In meeting this new 
educational challenge—education for busi¬ 
ness responsibility. But In addition to con¬ 
tinuing and strengthening the work of this 
school we have in mind a cooperative venture 
involving the business school, the graduate 
school of education, the Department of so¬ 
cial relations of Harvard College (the faculty 
of arts and sciences). Referring to what I 
said a few minutes ago, It seems clear that 
the methods of certain of the social sciences 
have reached a point where the scholars In 
these disciplines can help train the future 
statesmen of business and public education. 
In particular, certain types of work In soci¬ 
ology, anthropology, and social psychology 
seem full of promise. The point of view of 
the younger men in these fields, If coupled 
with practical experience with Industry on 
the one hand or public education on the 
other and Infused with a zeal to move Amer¬ 
ican society along Its historic road, we be¬ 
lieve might be peculiarly effective at this 
moment In our history Both In training 
students and In studying problems In the 
field this fusion of three somewhat distinct 
areas of the sccial sciences we think has 
promise 

As Illustrations of what types of activities 
might be undertaken by a research center 
at Harvard, thus cooperatively manned. I may 
mention three major projects 

Prof Elton Mayo. In his recent publi¬ 
cation on the Political Problem of Industrial 
Civilization, stated “The outstanding need 
of the modern world is the need for Investi¬ 
gation and study of organization and the 
principles of intelligent administration If 
we are to lay aside the strong and simple 
religious feeling of medieval times as the 
chief organizing principle of clvlllzaton, we 
can only substitute Intelligent understand¬ 
ing of all the necessary elements Involved In 
human organization on the modern scale ’’ 

Within this general field lie literally dozens 
and hundreds of concrete studies, for exam¬ 
ple. the human qualities and factors which 
permit the development of teamwork within 
a group or which work to Inhibit teamwork 
in other groups Again, a highly Important 
problem In this area which cuts across both 
business and education Is the process of ad¬ 
vising and counseling individuals so that 
they reach In life an activity which generally 
accoids with their abilities and interests 
Evidence Is accumulating that the square peg 
In the round hole is at the root of much of 
our Individual and social unhappiness and 
frustration Here Is the not uncommon sit¬ 
uation in the social sciences where a begin¬ 
ning has been made In research The bring¬ 
ing together of many experiments la required: 
much actual field use Is necessary, and sllll 
more research Imperative The possibilities 
for rapid progress here are very great 

A very different type of illustration is found 
In the research project which Is Just about 
to be undertaken Jointly by the members of 
the Harvard Business School faculty, working 
In cooperation with the National Bureau for 
Economic Research. In the economic field 
the present system of taxation, both corpo¬ 
rate and personal. Is having profound effects 
on the way men regard new efforts It Is 
having a profound effect on the Incentives 
which thus far In our history have cantrib- 
uted to the taking of risks and the seizing 
of opportunities. Many of these effects were 
not anticipated in advance, and we do not 
know by any means what they are or what 
they may be in the future. 


Still another Illustration may be men¬ 
tioned of special interest to this group. The 
costs of distribution have been a matter of 
concern for many years Factual informa¬ 
tion on the operating costs of retailers and 
wholesalers has become available In public 
form over the last 26 years. Very little, how¬ 
ever. Is available In regard to the marketing 
costs of manuincturers. This lack In turn 
prevents careful study of the costs Involved 
In the whole chain of activities from pro¬ 
ducer to consumer. 

These three illustrations will perhaps in¬ 
dicate to you what we have in. mind. As re¬ 
sources become available we hope two of cur 
professional schools—business and educa¬ 
tion—may become more closely associated 
with each other and with that group of 
scholars who In the faculty of arts and sci¬ 
ences are studying by modern methods the 
ancient problem of how man functions as 
a social animal. We expect no miracles but 
have a strong conviction that along some 
such road os this lies the best hope of 
mobilizing our academic brains and learning 
to meet the challenge of the times We plan 
the undertaking with the firm conviction 
that this country will continue strong, pros¬ 
perous, and democratic Furthermore, that 
our society will move forward; and In so 
doing, by example, contribute to the welfare 
of other nations. One can have no doubt 
that scholars will participate with vigor In 
solving the many problems which will be 
solved as America moves toward Its historic 
goal of equality of opportunity In a society 
of free men. 


Paper Mills for the South 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STEPHEN PACE 

OP OEOBOIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8,1947 

Mr PACE Mr. Speaker, the manu¬ 
facture of paper Is contributing greatly 
in the development of the resources of 
the South, and for its historical value I 
desire to place In the Record an arti¬ 
cle on this subject recently published in 
Dixie Business by its editor, the Hon¬ 
orable Hubert P. Lee. The article is as 
follows. 

PAPElt mills Fon THE SOUTH 
(By Hubert F Lee) 

The $30,000,000 Coosn River newsprint mill 
getting under way In Alabama Ls the biggest 
industrial development this year. 

Fme papci, machine finished book, news¬ 
print and the pioneer kraft have added to 
the pay rolls 

However, there was a day In the memory 
of readers of Dixie Business when kraft was 
the kind of mill thought of when paper mills 
were talked of In these parts 

Our good friend the late Dr. Herty con¬ 
ducted notable experiments and his research 
laboratory proved to the skeptics that native 
woods could be used for all kinds of paper 
making 

And before Dr. Herty there was the late 
L. A Thomas, who had the distinction of 
making newsprint for the Carroll County 
Times and other papers in n small paper 
mill at Banning, Ga —the Wilkinson Paper 
Co, If memory serves us right. 

When the late Dr, Herty In December of 
1937 announced that his laboratory would 
have to close down unless more money was 
available many editors and leaders Joined 
in the movement to have the various States 
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Appropriate money lor bis experiments to 
continue 

Prom Montgomery, Ala., a wire news story 
went out December 6, 1937, which said' 

“Hubert P Lee, president of the chamber 
of commerce of the South, said here today 
‘It would be a catastrophe’ to permit aban> 
donment of a pulp and paper research labo¬ 
ratory being operated at Savannah. Oa.. by 
Dr Charles H Herty. 

“Lee said he was writing Qov. E D. 
Rivers, of Georgia, suggesting that the State 
appropriate funds to carry on the work, par¬ 
ticularly regarding development of news¬ 
print paper from southern pine 

“‘Other States, too. could profit through 
an appropriation and continuance of the 
work,’ he said 

“Dr Herty was quoted In Savannali dis¬ 
patches as saying the laboratory would be 
discontinued December 31 unless new means 
are found to finance the work ’’ 

On the front cover of the January 1933 
issue of Dixie Business was an announce¬ 
ment which read; “Herty’s newspaper re¬ 
search goes on •* 

“Gov E D Rivers, of Georgia, has in¬ 
formed Dixie Business that Dr Herty’s News¬ 
print Laboratory at Savannah. Ga. will go 
on 

“ 'I am tremendously Interested In seeing 
Dr Charles H Herty’s work continued and 
In seeing that he gets whatever It takes to 
continue,* *’ Governor Rivers said. In an In¬ 
terview with Dixie Business 

“Representative Jim Fowler, Dixie Busi¬ 
ness learns from reliable sources as we go 
to press, will probably Intioduce a bill In 
the Georgia Legislature appropriating such 
funds as are necessary for the greatest labora¬ 
tory for the South 

“Typical of the editorials that have ap¬ 
peared In the newspapers over the South la 
that of our good friend Jimmy Stahlman. 
publisher of the Nashville Banner. Nashville, 
Tcnn , and president of the American News¬ 
paper Association Mr Stahlmnn’s editorial 
appears on page 14 of this magazine (Janu¬ 
ary 1038) 

"If the South has ever been solidly back 
of any man or enterprise for the common 
good of the section • • • it Is back of 

Dr Herty 1,000.000.(X)0 percent ” 

In that same January 1938 Issue we re¬ 
printed in our Editor’s Whirligig column a 
paragraph from John Temple Grave's syn¬ 
dicated column This Morning which read: 

“Everybody, surely, will agree with Editor 
Hubert Lee. of Dixie Business, that It would 
be a tragedy for the South If the work of 
Dr Charles H Herty should be limited In 
anywise by the lack of funds. Prom his 
chemical laboratory at Savannah, Dr Herty 
has contributed the Investigations which 
piumlse southern pine and black gum eter¬ 
nal glory as the bases of a ncweprlnt Indus¬ 
try that will support the whole continent 
He is engaged in other research which may 
rival what he has done In these directions. 
His work Is worth potrntlal billions of dol¬ 
lars to this region, but his laboratory Is to 
be closed after December 31. unless new 
moans of financing It are found ’* 

WX HAD rAmxD 

We were eager that the work of Dr Herty 
succeed because nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago we Bouaht to establish a newsprint 
mill In the South but failed to Interest cap¬ 
ital In financing It. 

Dr. Herty was proving that the woods of 
the South were good for making paper, news¬ 
print. all kinds of paper. 

In 1923, the editor of Dixie Business, then 
a young and ambitious man, fought wind¬ 
mills and came off bleeding and sore at heart 
but undaunted. Lack of money with that 
project. Just as Uck of money to properly 
promote Dixie Business, stopped the first. It 
required more than a million dollars to start 
a paper mlU but with 915 capital we in 1929 


started Dixie Buslneaa. With a magaslne. 
all that Is needed Is aubaeribers and adver- 
tlsers—granted able editorial ability. We are 
itlll making slow but steady progress to get 
subscribers and advertisers and we leave to 
others the Judgment of the editorial force 
and ability. We only do what we can and 
try to make up in steadfastness and deter¬ 
mination whatever we lack in the gift of 
words. 

To Shartle Bros.. Middleton. Ohio, on 
September 17, 1928, we wrote- 

**Would you please furnish us with in¬ 
formation. data, and catalogue relative to 
pulp and newsprint mills? 

“Consideration la beli^ given to a plan to 
start a paper-making enterprise using south¬ 
ern pine and possibly tublor gum. A dally 
tonnage of 25 to 50 would be desirable as a 
basis for tentative purposes. 

“I understand that you manufacture ma¬ 
chinery and also have used machinery for 
sale Information and prlcea would not be 
undesirable for me to have at this time 

"Negotiations are being made to get a man 
with many years of practical experience to 
back the enterprise with hU knowledge and 
vast treasure chest of experience Should 
we, and it is practically certain 1 am con¬ 
fident. secure his active Interest the South 
will have taken another forward step In help¬ 
ing bring the paper Industry to the land 
where pulp paper can be grown in 10 to 16 
years large enough for use. 

“This genileman is Mr L A. Thomas who 
has the distinction of being the first, so far as 
Is known, man to cut down a tree In the 
morning, haul It 3 miles to a pulp mill, then 
to the paper mlL and by wagon 10 miles to a 
small town to be used by the newspaper and 
at 6 that day have copies for the men at 
the mills to read That happened a consider¬ 
able number of years ago 

“Possibly you would consider helping 
finance this proposed enterprise Local capi¬ 
tal Is always ready to foster such projects but 
the backing of a large concern who knows the 
paper making biislness would tend to give 
the enterprise a soundness and firmness that 
only practical and experienced people can 
exert ’’ 

80T7TH STAimS KUiNX 

The reply from Charles W Shartle, presi¬ 
dent. dated September 19, 1923. read. 

"We have your letter of the 17th and note 
that you are considering the manufacture 
of newsprint from yellow pine lumber, and 
will say that os far as I know this class of 
lumber Is not suitable lor white paper. If I 
am not mistaken, or mislnforDoed, it Is found 
Impractical to bleach It on a commercial 
basis At the same time the yellow pine Is 
being used a great many mills in the South 
for making pulp which Is converted Into kralt 
paper 

"In your letter you mention the construc¬ 
tion of a mill of about 25 tons capacity and 
will say that I do not believe a mill of this 
size would be rrofltable, and It would not be 
to your advantage to construct a mlU of less 
than 50 to 100 tons capacity 

"I suppose you know that a mill of this 
kind runs Into lots of money. The Brown 
Paper Co Is building a mill at Monroe, La. 
This mill will have a capacity of 75 tons, and 
am informed that their investment Is In the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. So while we 
deal some with second-hand machinery, 1 
would not Invest a dollar In a mill con¬ 
structed with this equipment because I feel 
very confident that it would not be a paying 
Investment; and In order to compete with 
the large and fine mills which are being 
erected In the South the only way we would 
equip it with the very best and most modern 
machinery. 

"I do not know of anybody Just at the 
present time who might be Interested In as¬ 
sisting in financing such a proposition. We 
have numerous opportunities to make invest¬ 


ments with timber owners and lumber mills 
In the South, but we have never felt disposed 
to go out of our own line. 

"I do not know of any northern piqier malt- 
ers who have gone into the eouthem field, 
and whatever hai been done in the South has 
been accomplished by the local people. 

"There Is no doubt at all in my mind but 
that first-dasa paper of certain kinds could 
be produced from your local woods, and at 
the same time I feel sure that the paper can 
be produced very much cheaper than any 
other place in the United Btatee.** 

WX READ AND LEARN 

Alexander Botts, of the Earthworm ’Tractor 
fictional fame, might have given up the Idea 
of trying to promote a newsprint paper mill 
back In those days had he turned his sales 
abilities to promotional efforts. Just as we did 
because of lack of capital and lack of promo¬ 
tional abilities to raise the money to build a 

Dllll. 

However, the letters In our library are his¬ 
torical documents of noble attempts and 
blunt failure. We think others would find 
some of them interesting. Here’s one writ¬ 
ten September 12. 1923, from O. 8. Barton, 
then president of the Rice. Barton & Fales, 
Inc . Worcester. Maes., which reads- 

"Your letter of September 6 came to 
hand during the writer's absence from home, 
hence the delay In answering same. 

"We note carefully what you say regarding 
a proposition that contemplates the manu¬ 
facture of newsprint In the South, using 
Georgia pine We are aware that several 
paper mills are In operation In the South 
using this class of material for pulp, but did 
not realize that this kind of wood was suit¬ 
able for making newsprint, as most of the 
mills that we know of manufacture kraft 
paper from this class of stock. 

“We also note that you say your local 
market ought to consume the output of a 
25-ton-dally capacity mill, and we would say 
In this connection, that this Is a very small 
dally tonnage for a newsprint mill to turn 
out In fact, we are Inclined to think that a 
mill turning out newsprint paper, and having 
no large capacity than this, would not prove 
to be a particularly profitable venture Even 
a newsprint mill that had one paper-making 
machine in It could produce a larger output 
than this Of course, we do not know any¬ 
thing at all about the details of your propo¬ 
sition, and It may be that there are certain 
features In connection with It that would 
mrkc such a proposition as you have in mind 
a profitable one, and we would be very glad if 
you could favor us with any more facts and 
data concerning the particular proposition 
that you have in mind 

“As far as referring you to someone who 
might be Interested in financing such an 
imdertakiug, would say that this Is some¬ 
thing that we have on several occasions been 
able to arrange for, but, of couiee. before we 
could say anything at all about your particu¬ 
lar proposition It would be necessary for us 
to have complete Information as regards Its 
operations, from start to finish This, we are 
sure, you yourself can readily appreciate. 

"Our company has been building paper¬ 
making machinery now for over 80 years, 
and we are. naturally, very much interested 
In your proposition from a paper Doaklng 
machinery standpoint. If from no other, and 
If, as stated above, you will favor us with 
further Information with Just as much de¬ 
tail as possible, stating Just what your prop¬ 
osition is, both Rs regards the manufacture 
of the paper and the sale of same, In short, 
send us a complete prospectus of your pro¬ 
posed mill, we would be very glad to give it 
our best consideration and let you hear from 
us as to any recommendatlonR or suggestions 
that It would appear to us would be worth 
while to make. ** 
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"P. S.—Tha Invention you speak of In 
your letter Is also a matter of much Inter¬ 
est to us. and we would appreciate complete 
Information from you as to what this In¬ 
vention consists of." 

The invention referred to was one in¬ 
vented by the late Mr. L A. Thomas and 
not that of the editor of Dixie Business. 
Our Inventive genius Is used In devising 
ways and means of selling subscriptions to 
Dixie Business and In offering the maga¬ 
zine’s advertising columns to whomsoever 
will accept It at 8100 a page, with smaller 
space In proportion to advertise their wares 
and institutional messages 

Although complete documents In our Saga 
of Newsprint Promotion are not available, 
we do have a number that have survived 
the years and should any of our readers like 
to have others printed In Dixie Business, 
wo Invite invitations to do so 

Although we never managed to put over 
the South’s first newsprint paper mill, we 
hope that our pioneer work and the letters 
we wrote did play some part In getting the 
news scattered around to leaders of the In¬ 
dustry ovei the Nation that the South of¬ 
fered big opportunities for paper mills 
Whether we bad anything to do with It or 
not. we are proud that today the paper in¬ 
dustry and the chemical industry has come 
South and more and more Will do so be¬ 
cause it is profitable to do so 

Can anyone wonder why we were so en¬ 
thusiastic that the late Dr Herty carry on 
his scientific work? Dr. Herty—statesman 
of science 


Americanization in Hawaii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATK FBOM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. December 8, 1947 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article from the December 
Issue of Reader’s Digest by Blake Clark, 
in their series Chronicles of Americani¬ 
zation—Xin entitled “ ‘G. J.’ Shows 
That East and West Can Meet ” 

The article follows: 

Chbonicles or Americanization— xii 
“G J.” SHOWS xHAT EAST AND WEST CAN MEET 
(By Blake Clatk) 

(Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 
Goblndram J Watumull, of Honolulu, is 
one of the few East Indians to achieve United 
States citizenship, and few Americans are 
more grateful for the privilege To bring 
Indians the benefits he has found In Hawaii 
this friendly merchant Is giving nearly 
8100,000 a year tlirough a unique foundation 
which obtains Its funds from a full partner¬ 
ship in his business. 

Watumull, whom his family called Goma, 
was born In Hyderabad, India. On Goma’s 
eighth birthday his father, a contractor, was 
thrown from his camel and incapacitated for 
life Goma's brother Jhamandas went over¬ 
seas, seeking a Job to help support the family. 
Two other brothers worked for 4 cents a day 
to keep Ooma, their parents, and four sisters 
alive 

Ooma was a bright boy and did well in the 
village school. By the time he finished. 
Jhamandas, who had found work in Manila, 
was able to stake him to a 2-year course In 
engineering He graduated to a job with the 
Indian Government, and In a few months was 


chief clerk with a salary of 30 rupees (810) 
a month. Englishmen doing the same work 
drew 20 times as much. 

One day he happened upon a book about 
Abraham Lincoln, and read excitedly the 
story of a dark people gaining dignity and 
self-respect through the Great Emancipator. 
Looking out his window to where his coun¬ 
trymen passed, half-starved and submissive, 
he prayed for an Indian Lincoln 

In 1917 Goma received a letter from Ha¬ 
waii. *T now have a branch store here,” 
wrote Jhamandas, *‘My manager lacks effi¬ 
ciency. Would you. Brother, care to replace 
him?" 

Three months later Goma walked down 
the gangplank in Honolulu At a busy Inter¬ 
section he saw a native policeman directing 
traffic A blond, well-drcBScd man started 
across the street and was stopped by a sharp 
command The offender scurried back to 
the curb Watumull stood dumfounded It 
was the first time In his life that he had 
heard a dark-skinned man raise his voice to 
a white 

In his brother’s bazaar Goma received lur- 
ther surprises Customers and neighboring 
businessmen called him "Mister ’’ Across 
the street was a soda fountain owned by a 
Chinese who employed white clerks Every 
day at noon Dr Mundorf. the optician next 
door, stopped by and ca’led out, “How about 
lunch, G J ’’ They Joined a group of other 
businessmen of various races at the Mer¬ 
chants’ Grill 

Imprcs-ied by the democracy he found In 
Hawaii. G J took out his first United States 
citizenship papers Soon afterward he met 
an American glil with whom he fell In love. 
She was Ellen Jensen, a pretty young red- 
haired music teacher from Reed College In 
Oregon In India, If they had met at all. 
custom would have fmeed her to hesitate 
about going out with him 

In Honolulu, the dark, slender man and his 
fair companion went everywhere without em¬ 
barrassment Goma confided to her his am¬ 
bitions for himself and India and asked her 
to help They were mairled in 1922 The 
bride thereby forfeited her United States 
citizenship, but she expected to regain it at 
the end of u year when Goma would be 
eligible to apply for hla final papers. 

Less than a month before Goma was to ob¬ 
tain hl.s citizenship, the Supreme Court 
barred Indians under the law restricting im¬ 
migration of orientals Neither ho nor Ellen 
could now become American citizens 

There was nothing to do to ease the blow 
but plunge into hard work With his savings 
Goma bought Into the business, while his 
brother gradually withdrew, keeping only a 
small Interest for himself During the next 
10 yeais Goma and Ellen developed what had 
been a small bazaar Into a prosperous de¬ 
partment store Q J regarded those who 
worked for him ns friends and equals, and all 
were guests at his home Each month his 
bookkeeper set aside a percentage of gross 
sales for a fund to entertain the Watumulls 
"& Co ’’ at the best Honolulu restaurants. 
He established vacations with pay. a plan of 
health Insurance, a model bonus system. 
Every employee owned his own home 

By 1937 WatamuH’s methods were so suc¬ 
cessful that he put up a handsome modern 
building In the next few years ho opened 
another show place at Waikiki and a third 
downtown. Mrs. Watumull was a full part¬ 
ner. While bringing up a family of two girls 
and a boy, she prepared all the firm’s ad¬ 
vertising copy, and for 1 year managed the 
main store. Assisted by loyal-hard-working 
employees, they built up a business that 
grossed $2,000,000 a year. 

8o now O. J. was able to act on a dream 
he had long cherished. He wanted to help 
India become more like the United States. 
He wanted to stop the plagues of cholera, 
malaria, and dysentery which killed five to 


six million people a year. He yearned to lay 
food before the 80,000,000 there who are al¬ 
ways hungry. India's salvation, he was con¬ 
vinced. lay in Industrialization, India has 
the iron to forge her own washing machines, 
refrigerators, and bathtubs, but lacks the 
knowledge and the means to get it out of the 
ground Power to bring electricity to her 
700,000 villages rushes unharnessed down 
torrential rivers. She needs engineers as 
desperately as doctors. 

Goma poured out his dream to a lawyer 
friend. The lawyer said, "Don't break your 
heart. What can one person do for 400,000,- 
OOO people? It will take billions of dollars 
and millions of men to revitalize India " 

“The longest Journey begins with a single 
step," replied G J. "I intend to take It ’’ 

He and Ellen decided to begin by sending 
highly qualified Indians to the United States. 
They would be experts in their fields, mature 
men and women able to absorb the most up- 
to-date techniques In such matters ns con¬ 
trolling epidemics, preventing infections In 
mothers and babies, canning food, and build¬ 
ing machines To obtain the necessary money 
they hit upon the idea of setting up a foun¬ 
dation which would be a partner In the 
business 

The first year they offered 14 fellowships, 
guaranteeing passage to and from the United 
States, tuition at a university of the candi¬ 
date’s choice, and 8160 a month for 2 years 
for living expenses. The grants were open 
to anyone In India—no political or religious 
strings attached. The sole consideration was 
merit and ability to help the country. 

The announcement caused great excite¬ 
ment throughout Indio Newspapers dubbed 
Watumull "the Cecil Rhodes of India ’’ Two 
thousand applications poured In. and an im¬ 
partial board of American and Indian edu- 
rators and scientists appraised the applicants 

Among the dozen accepted were Dr and 
Mrs Mahendra Bhat, who W'ent to Tulane's 
Bchooks of tropical medicine and social work 
to equip themselves to fight tropical diseases 
Two women gynecologists, Drs Lakhani and 
Naslr-ud-Dln, one a Hindu, the other a Mos¬ 
lem, were selected to perfect their knowledge 
of the best methods of prenatal and postnatal 
care An engineer, M A Lokhande of Bom¬ 
bay, was given a grant-in-ald at Rutgers 
University to study sewage dlsixjsal —r neg¬ 
lected pioblem for thousands of workmen’s 
hovels In his city. 

To increase food supplies, H D R Iyengar 
studied fisheries at the University of Wash¬ 
ington Millions of hls fellow countrymen 
will touch no meat, only fish India’s 4,000 
miles of coast line and 600,000 square miles 
of rivers and lakes teem with fish, but be¬ 
cause of outmoded techniques the yearly 
catch Is small, 

India has one-third of all the cattle In 
the world—205.000.000 head, but only 30 per¬ 
cent get the care that enables them to give 
milk Amar Rathore, an expert on the staff 
of a government cattle farm, came to Iowa 
State College to study the best methods of 
improving milk production Indians who 
will not touch meat will drink milk, the 
next best source of animal protein. 

The Watumulls enlisted the old of Amer¬ 
ican Industries Pour young Indian engi¬ 
neers are gaining practical experience at 
Allls-Chalmers, three are working as chem¬ 
ists at Seagram’s, studying the manufactur- 
ture of Industrial alcohol, and another Is at 
the Olsholt Machine Co’s shop building 
small machines and motors. 

Watumull is especially pioud of two men 
whose foundation-sponsored work will ben¬ 
efit both continents. Dr J. V. Bhat has 
done Important work at the University of 
California in isolating a micro-organism to 
dissolve kidney stones, which are a common 
cause of death In hls country. Dr. M. 
Aslrvadbam, of the Scudder Hospital in 
Vellore, had often stood helplessly by and 
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seen surgical aid denied patients whose run¬ 
down systems could not withstand the shock 
of an operation Given time and money by 
the WatumullB to work on this problem, Dr. 
Asirvadham found restoration of the func¬ 
tioning of bone marrow a great aid to such 
people, and has developed a special protein 
diet to restore this basic need. 

This year, as their twenty-llfth wedding 
anniversary present to themselves, the Watu- 
mulls gave India its first Beckman spectro¬ 
photometer, a machine to record the re¬ 
sults of nUcroanalyses Dr N. I. Purshottam 
and Miss Tara Deodhar. nutritionist, are re¬ 
turning to India to conduct a government- 
approved feeding program. They hope to 
prove that, with the aid of concentrated 
meals, malnutrition con be prevented and 
that India's recurrent famines are no longer 
inevitable. 

Distressed by the lack of understanding 
between Americans and Indians, tbe Watu- 
mulls set In motion an information shuttle 
of qualified spokesmen from each country. 
Sir 8 Radhakrishnan, professor of eastern 
religion and ethics at Oxford University, 
was invited to lecture In the United States 
To India went Dr. Merle Curtl, winner of 
the Pulitzer prize in history for his book. 
Tbe Growth of American Thought. He criss¬ 
crossed the subcontinent for 4 months, tell¬ 
ing gatherings in every section about the 
United States Audiences at Lucknow were 
so eager for more Information that the uni¬ 
versity established a Merle Curtl award for 
tbe beat studies on American life or history. 

The Watumulla are stocking university 
library shelves in each country with factual 
books about the other They have estab¬ 
lished lectureships on Indian affairs at Amer¬ 
ican University, in. Washington. D C., and at 
New York University. And at Columbia they 
have granted a research fellowship to Q B. 
Lai. 1937 Pulitzer prize winner for science 
reporting. Re Is writing a history of Indian 
science 

The WatumuU Foundation has set an ex¬ 
ample for Indian philanthropy. An Indian 
industrialist has just inaugiuuted a plan of 
sending scholars on visiting professorships 
to this country. And the Indian Govern¬ 
ment recently granted 1.600 fellowships to 
graduate students to pursue their studies 
abroad The Watumulls felt a great deal of 
pride when more than half of the winners 
chose the United States 

In July 1046 Congress revised the Oriental 
Immigration Act, again permitting Indians 
to become United States citizens. After 28 
years, welcomed with flower lets from his 
friend and warm aloha from newspaper edi¬ 
torials. O J. became a full-fledged American, 
hailed as the first Indian to be nattirollzcd 
under the revised law 

According to an Indian proverb, the two 
hardest things In the world to do are to give 
of one's earnings and to find a home in an¬ 
other country. Q J. Watumull has done 
both. 


Frances Bolton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAmx 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
again Frances Bolton has shown her 
great value not only to the people of 
Ohio, but also to the people of the 
entire Nation. It is most gratifying to 
jne that the press in my own State— 


Portland Press Herald—has recognlaed 
and commended Representative Bolton 
for her recent and effective speech on 
the necessity of aid to Europe to fight the 
cold war that Russia is waging. 

This is but another instance In which 
Frances Bolton has forcefully shown 
that she is one of the most informed, in¬ 
telligent, and understanding Members in 
Congress. She continues to amaze those 
of us in the House with her keen, pene¬ 
trating mind, her energetic and discern¬ 
ing ability to get at the real facts, and 
her pleasing and interesting manner of 
analyzing and presenting the facts. 

Ttnc ntXNCH STEIIUS 

Representative Bolton, of Ohio, made an 
effective speech in the Hoiue the other day 
that brought genuine applause from her 
hearers. She was one of those Members who 
cruised about Europe last summer and fall, 
and she returned confirmed In mind as to 
what is going on abroad and what must be 
done here at home. Overshadowing every¬ 
thing else, she said, la the conviction that 
Moscow is waging relentless cold war against 
the United States—a war in which the United 
States must go all-out If it hopes to avoid a 
shooting war. She said 

“Having read the Communist posters. In¬ 
credible In the viciousness of their attacks 
upon the United States, having read the Paris 
newspapers, having seen some of the hand¬ 
bills flooding the city. I confess to an inability 
to imderstand bow men can say. T’m not for 
this aid unless France stops the strikes* 
Can*t they realize that the Commies do not 
propose to let the strikes abate in the slight¬ 
est If they can keep them going? Can’t they 
see the dark hand of Moscow keeping the fire 
going under the pot of discontent and 
despair?*’ 

Those are fair questions, tbe correct an¬ 
swers to which are known to the Senate, but 
unknown to far too many Members of the 
House, where there is an evident unwilling¬ 
ness to act with energy and speed upon the 
Marshall stopgap plan, and a sudden solici¬ 
tude for economy—in the wrong place and 
at the wrong time. Perhaps Mrs. Bolton's 
testimony will have effect unless some of the 
Members take refuge In what they call their 
private advices from abroad. Full coopera¬ 
tion with tbe administration program still 
has a chance of shoving a shooting war well 
Into the future. As a matter of fact, it is the 
only chance, and it seems strange that there 
are any who are unwilling to take It. To 
quote Walter Wlnchcll for once, "Bread on 
water’s much cheaper than blood on streets." 


Exports to Russia Versus Aid to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or ZNDXAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8,1947 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in to¬ 
day’s discussion on the European tempo¬ 
rary-aid legislation several Members rec¬ 
ommended that shipments of the various 
eiiports to Russia be completely curtailed. 

In Saturday’s edition of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, editor H. B. Snyder has written 
an editorial setting out some practical 
thoughts concerning our present com¬ 
merce with the Soviet Union. His edito¬ 


rial contains sound thinkinK and com¬ 
mon sense. 

EXPOXTS TO RUSSIA VXBSUB AID TO EUROPE 

It has been moved by Harold Btassen and 
seconded by Representative John Taber that 
the United States stop ehlpping machinery, 
machine tools, and Industrial material to 
Russia The euggestlon has received a good 
deal of Immediate support—‘though not from 
the President, to whom Stamen addressed hla 
advice 

The Republican aspirant to Mr. Truman’s 
job labeled the present trade with the Soviets 
"economic appeasement,*' and at first glance 
the label seems accurate Our scrap-iron 
shipments to Japan before the war are almost 
as fresh in the public mind as Russia’s obvi¬ 
ous militarism is today. One may ask if, 
after the Japenese experience, we are again 
providing the materials of death that will be 
used against us. 

But there are other questions that should 
be asked before the demand for a break in 
Sovlet-Amerlcan trade increases. 

What sort of machines and material are we 
sending Russia, and how muCh? 

Is it wise for the UnltcJ States to impose 
economic sanctions on its own, while trying 
at the same time to strengthen the UN? 

If such economic sanctions are imposed, 
what will Russia do about them? 

In connection with the last question Staa- 
een made an interesting point in his tele¬ 
gram to Mr Truman which has drawn an 
equally Interesting, though unofficial, reply 
from the State Department. 

Stassen called attention to the fact that 
the Communists and the Russian Govern¬ 
ment "have not permitted a normal flow of 
machinery and equipment from the steel 
works of Czechoslovakia to western Europe 
and have obstructed the movement of ma¬ 
terials between eastern and western Europe 
and eastern and western Germany ’’ 

The State Department’s point is that if tbe 
Russian Government can check tbe normal 
flow of exports from its own and its satelllie 
countries now, It might shut off that flow 
completely In retaliation for America's em¬ 
bargo on exports to Russia. Such action not 
only might add enormously to the cost of 
the Marsludl plan but also prove to be the 
final stroke that divides Europe. 

It should not be forgotten that the Secre¬ 
tary of State's original proposal for European 
recovery took in Russia and the eastern Euro¬ 
pean states as well as the 16 nations that 
finally accepted it. One objective was. and 
evidently still Is, to hasten the return of 
normal tragic throughout Europe. It stands 
to reason that the quicker this objective can 
be reached tbe less the Marshall plan will 
cost, and the less chance there will be of Its 
failure. 

The Members of Congress who favor Stas- 
■en’s suggestion and who also favor the 
greatest possible economy in the program of 
European aid might consider such factors as 
the relative cost of providing and transport¬ 
ing American machinery and Czech machin¬ 
ery, American and Polish coal. 

It can be argued, on the other hand, that 
the Russian satellites, especially Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Poland, must export In order to live. 
The Soviet Government might have to permit 
them to trade, however much it disliked the 
idea, in order to retain what support it has 
in those coimtries and to avoid an even 
greater economic burden. 

Whatever the decision on continuing pos¬ 
sibly dangerous e]q;>orte to Russia, it will not 
be easy. There are risks involved either way. 
It is of great importance that they be 
weighed carefully. And it Is certainly equally 
important that both Congress and the ad¬ 
ministration, in weighing them, avoid tbe 
growing danger of making this question still 
another issue of domestic politics. 
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Guilt by Aiiodatioii Criticized by New 
York Times Editorial 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, every one 
of us here is deeply concerned about 
loyalty to our Government, and about 
loyalty to the principles on which our 
Government is founded. 

We differ only m our approach: and 
there are many of us—I Include myself— 
who believe that in our fear of disloyalty 
we are likely to betray our fundamental 
principles. 

It was. therefore, with more than or¬ 
dinary interest that I read the editorial 
which follows in the New York Times of 
Saturday, Decembei 6.1947, which states 
explicitly the attitude I myself have 
taken 

The New York Times is not known as 
a liberal newspaper; it is known as a fair 
and honest newspaper, whose editorial 
policies have set a high standard of ex¬ 
cellence and of Influence When the 
Times decries the theory of "guilt by 
association” and advises the Attorney 
General to avoid the issuance of lists of 
proscribed organizations and make "de¬ 
cisions as far as possible on individual 
merit,” it heartens all of us who have 
objected to the current wave of hysteria. 

WITHOUT DUE PROCESS 

Attorney General Tom C Clark has desig¬ 
nated some 00 organizations in this country 
as “totalitarian. Fascist, Communist, or sub¬ 
versive ” Membership in one or more of 
these organizations will be one factor in test¬ 
ing the fitness of Federal employees under 
President Truman’s loyalty order 

Obviously worried by the responsibilities 
laid upon him, Mr Clark has delayed issuing 
the list, and he has now issued it with a 
qualification which ought to win the warm 
approval of those who look upon civil llbci- 
tles as the first line of our democratic de¬ 
fense As he puts it 

“Guilt by association has never been one 
of the principles of American jurisprudence. 
We must be satisfied that reasonable grounds 
exist for concluding that an individual is dis¬ 
loyal. That must be the guide ’’ 

But guilt by association is certainly im¬ 
plied in the piocedure which the Attorney 
General was in duty bound to follow under 
the Presidential order. The designated or¬ 
ganizations. some of them schools, were 
studied under that order by the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation The FBI findings were 
then transmitted to the Attorney General, 
who in turn made them available to the Pres¬ 
ident’s loyalty board There have been no 
public bearings on these organizations. 
None of them, so far as appears, is Illegal 
under present Federal laws No doubt they 
had opportunity to defend themselves to the 
Federal Investigators. They have had no op¬ 
portunity to defend themselves by what is 
known In our constitutional law as due 
process. 

Some of the names cited speak for them¬ 
selves There are organizations that are 
frankly Communist and others that are 
recognizably Fascist, and membership In 
either sort Implies a disbelief in American 
forms of democracy. This belief Is not a 


crime, but it unfits the person who holds It 
for Federal positions in which he would 
be expected to work through those forms 
and in the democratic spirit Other or¬ 
ganizations are less easily identified, the 
publication of this list will at least cause 
many persons who are associated with one 
or another of them to reexamine the basis 
of their membership. Still other organiza¬ 
tions on the list are new to most of us We 
simply do not know the evidence under 
which they are blacklisted We do know 
Communists often Infiltrate organizations 
which arc not Communist and wc know that 
Communists and non-Communlsts may oc¬ 
casionally agree up to a certain point— 
for instance, in their concern for refugees 
who dare not return to Franco Spain 
Our Federal Government is certainly under 
no obligation to employ persons who do not 
believe in our form of government But 
it seems to us that the Government will be 
on safer ground, well within the principles 
of the Bill of Eights, if it makes its decisions 
as far as possible on Individual merit, if it 
abandons the rule of "guilt by association” 
wherever it possibly can, and if it gives 
every organization designated as “sub- 
verslve," Just as it would give an individual, 
a public day in court 


Naval Air Reserve Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, an old 
friend of mine, Capt. William Gordon 
Roper, a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy of the class of 1898, vis¬ 
ited with me the other day and brought 
along a speech which he recently had 
written. It concerned the establishment 
of a strong air naval reserve in each of 
the 48 States. 

Captain Roper is primarily interested 
In the establishment of such a program 
in New Mexico, where he now resides. 
Although his own program is directed at 
the State of New Mexico, which is so ably 
represented in this Congress, It is really 
a program which should attract the at¬ 
tention of every other State. 

Naturally I personally am vitally In¬ 
terested in such a program, because it 
was in New Orleans that the naval air 
reserve program gained its quota first. 
There Capt. James Leeper, commandant 
of the naval air station in New Orleans, 
has done a remarkable job. 

I believe that the manner In which the 
gap has been spanned between Captain 
Roper, who is now 72 and retired, and has 
seen service in every war from the Span- 
ish-American War to the recent conflict, 
and Captain Leeper, who has served his 
country with distinction in the recent 
war, Is most interesting, 

I believe It would serve us all well to 
read what Captain Roper has to say on 
the subject and for that reason I have 
obtained permission to Insert his speech 
in the Record at this point: 

My fellow citizens of New Mexico, the fol¬ 
lowing is aimed at the students of the Uni¬ 


versity of New Mexico and the high-school 
and college students from coast to coast, 
because the future of this land lies in their 
liands 

I am not here to speak for the Navy or 
the Navy Department I am here on my 
own as a citizen of New Mexico My only 
recompense will bo the accomplishment of 
a self-made mission. The establishment of 
a full-fledged naval air reserve station in 
New Mexico When and if authorized by 
the Navy Department it will become fabu¬ 
lous 

Now It is my duty to tell you. young man. 
that the Interest in forming the station is 
growing by leaps and bounds 

Since noon, November 24, George Atkinson 
(American Legion) and I In a plane from 
the Los Alamltos Naval Air Reserve Station, 
visited and talked with key young men in 
Roswell, Clovis, Tucumcarl, Gallup, and 
Santa Fe. 

At each place we found a warm welcome 
for the cause, with a fixed healthy en¬ 
thusiasm 

You and I must thank the Messrs Charles 
C Broome, president of the Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce. Dan Burrows, editor 
of the Albuquerque Tribune, Frank Rand, 
publisher of the Santa Pe New Mexican. Joe 
Behl, of Boren-Behl Sportings Goods, Knox 
Converse, manager of Converse Motor Co., 
Radio stations KGOM, KOAT, KVER, and 
the American Legion for their valiant effort 
in this cause 

They make a team of nine—unsparingly 
donating time, thought, and material out of 
which will come to you great good, physi¬ 
cally, mentally, and morally, when once the 
station is functioning 

KGGM, KOAT, and KVER. though keen 
rivals in business are as one when the pub¬ 
lic interest is at stake. 

The undertaking is a bit audacious for a 
State of some 600,000 population, so It is up 
to you. young man. to concentrate, remem¬ 
ber. and pass on the following Because of 
our remarkable terrain, high and low alti¬ 
tudes, surpassingly superb year-around cli¬ 
mate, with more year-round free-flying hours 
than can be found elsewhere, we could be¬ 
come a great, if not the greatest, naval air 
reserve training center—the most economi¬ 
cal of all 

En passant. Navy and Air Force fliers of 
long experience in peace and war tell me 
that basic training should be done at about 
this altitude rather than near sea level. 

When established and equipped you will 
receive free training in a variety of trades 
and skills, keep up with scientific and techni¬ 
cal developments, having both civilian and 
naval air application t’or example. Atlanta’s 
station has an amazing educational program 
offering an education to any man in academic 
or technical training out of which he could 
get high school or college credits We must 
have It here. 

The brilliant Lt Frank Hartzberger, United 
States Naval Reserve, organized and put it in 
practice In my notebook he wrote a com¬ 
plete brochure of same He would be happy 
to come here temporarily and set up his 
system for us 

You will find athletic facilities, baseball, 
football, etc , numerous Indoor sports, hous¬ 
ing for the Btationkeepers, as well as for the 
week-end volunteer fliers 

A lot of war surplus is scattered over the 
land. If alert we of New Mexico will get our 
share of it for use In building our top-flight 
station. 

Composed of citizens carefully supervised 
and trained by responsible leaders of the 
community, the station, like the other naval 
air reserve stations from coast to coast, will 
welcome community understanding and sup¬ 
port. • 
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New Mexico is destined to become one of 
the air centers of the world, which became 
clear from my air travels July 1 to September 
24 During that period, as a cltlaen of 
Albuquerque and New Mexico, among the 
22 air reserve stations now established I 
visited, observed, compared, made written 
and mental notes of conditions at naval sta¬ 
tions and naval air reserve stations in San 
Francisco, Los Alamltos, San Diego, Corpus 
Christl, Pensacola, Atlanta. Norfolk, Wash¬ 
ington. Squantum, Mass., Willow Qrove, Pa, 
Glenview (Chicago subiub), Memphis, 
Kansas City, and Denver. 

Had fathers, mothers, and congressional 
leaders heard, felt, and seen on the spot, what 
I did by mingling with all hands, from ap¬ 
prentice seaman up, the Congress would ear¬ 
mark annually enough money to equip and 
maintain a naval air reserve unit in each 
State. 

If so, wo will quickly have a million naval 
air reservists, ready for a frolic or a fight, so 
adaptable and resourceful that no nation or 
combination of them will dare deny us gang¬ 
way when and If we need It and want it for 
our safety. 

Tha United States Naval Air Reserve is a 
thing apart, over and above all else, no 
feather bedding there With a completely 
serious system of training, a unique esprit 
de corps. It Is destined to become our corps 
de llte under the guidance of Rear Adm. 
Edward C Ewen 

Moreover, it Is a peacetime career, part 
time for some, full time for others There is 
an example of two full time career men a 
petty officer second class, ship's cook, age 86, 
reported for duty August 6, 1946, with base 
pay. longevity, family allowance, commuted 
rations, he gets $328 56 a month A seaman 
second class, age 38, reported for duty August 
1.1946, with base pay. family allowance, com¬ 
muted rations, and he get $242 80 a month. 
Remember these men will be advanced in 
rating 

Membership is open to the qualified oitl- 
aen. veteran or nonveteran from any State 
He voluntarily becomes a member and may 
resign of his own free will, mind you, at his 
own free will. Except in a state of emer¬ 
gency he may not be detached and sent else¬ 
where, except at his own request. He earns 
while he learns, in his week-end spare time 
and on the annual 2 weeks flying maneuvers 
over the land What a square deal, made to 
order for you, young man. 

At most stations, high school and college 
students who are adapted mentally, and 
physically fit are now taking advantage of 
that square deal enabling them to do some 
spare time week-end majoring In aviation 
technical training and piloting. They are 
taking advantage of that square deal in the 
belief that It may be the deciding factor 
when applying for a Job, especially with the 
big corporations, whose headquarters execu¬ 
tives and regional directors are using com¬ 
pany-owned small planes lor Inspecting and 
pepping up their far-flung holdings, mean¬ 
time abandoning other forms of transporta¬ 
tion to save time and money. 

New Mexico’s terrain is not unlike that of 
Brazil, where in 1942 small clubs were formed 
at inaccessible spots over the land to develop 
Brazil’s hinterland. 

Aviation is the only transportation to de¬ 
velop New Mexico commercially and spir¬ 
itually 

All of which should Intrigue and cause 
you to flock to sign application blanks, and 
be on the road to becoming a part of the 
Nation’s strong virile young manhood, so 
urgent in the strategic years ahead, business- 
wise and otherwise. 

The blank begins with ‘T hereby make ap¬ 
plication to Join New Mexico’s Organized 
Naval Air Reserve, for Inactive duty, when 
and If established by the Navy Department." 
Sign it now, or, otherwise when our comple¬ 
ment Is filled, you will be on the waiting 


list. That will not be so hot for you. If 
interested. 

To properly upkeep and maintain mechan¬ 
ically 10 squadrons, we will need 1,100 en¬ 
listed men from apprentice seaman to chief 
petty officer, some 260 officers from ensign 
to commanders. If there are not enough 
properly fitted men In the State to fill the 
complement, I am sure that the nine leaders 
mentioned herein will be happy to fill it 
with men from any State, east, west, north, 
or south. 

It Is to be noted that 160 men may be 
appointed annually to the Naval Academy 
from the total number of Naval Reservists 
and Naval Air Reservists. 

Among the part time and full timers there 
will be doctors, clerks, mechanics, elec¬ 
tricians, high school and college students, 
lawyers and bankers, etc. 

Three hundred of the enlisted men and 
28 officers will be assigned as stationkeepers 
The balance of enlisted men and officers will 
be in the part time voltmteers. 

Don’t let this State down So shake a leg; 
always have application blanks on your per¬ 
son. Get them signed properly and mailed 
to Albuquerque’s chamber of commerce at 
once The blanks are at Navy recruiting 
stations and American Legion posts. 

When a sufficient number of signed appli¬ 
cations are In hand, then and not until then 
will we put it up to Washington. Aided by 
an upsurge of New Mexico’s spirit, demand¬ 
ing that we Join the fast-growing network 
of Naval Air Reserve stations, so that our 
young aviators may broaden their knowl¬ 
edge and gain ex^rlence through inter¬ 
change of flights with other Naval Air Re¬ 
serve stations throughout the land. 

It can, it must be done 

Let’s do it for New Mexico, a land of low 
humidity, enchanting sunshine, long life 
and a happy one, your State and my State 

Let’s do it for otirselves and our firesides. 


Alaska: Tke ^Promised Land’’? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 include the following article by 
the gentleman from Utah TMr. Dawson] 
which appeared in the National Pub¬ 
lisher for November 1947: 

Alaska; The ’’Promised Land”? 

CRT or "TIMBER I" EESOUNDB AS THE STAGE ZB 
BET rOB OIOAMTZC PULFWOOD, HEWSPRZNT 
ZNDUBTRT 

(By Representative William A. Dawsok, 
Second District of Utah) 
(Congressman Dawson 1b a Member of the 
House Public Lands Committee and has Just 
returned from a 3-weeks inspection of the 
resources of Alaska) 

For too many years Alaska has been re¬ 
ferred to as "the promised land.” Today she 
stands on the verge of a huge expansloca in 
Indiutrial activity. 

My recent visit to Alaska has convinced 
me that this future development holds 
promise, not only to residents of Alaska, but 
the newspaper industry of the United States 
as well. During the war years American 
newspapers have been faced with a meet 
serious shortage of newsprint. World pro¬ 
duction of newsprint la fast getting back to 
what it was before the war. Output last 
year was 7,083.000 tons, compared to 7,732,- 
000 tons in 1939. The trouble now stems 


from a war-bome spurt In newsprint de¬ 
mand. Dealers estimate that from 9,600,000 
to 10,000,000 tons could be sold this year il 
such a supply were available. Instead, many 
newspapers in the United States have less 
than a month’s reserve on hand, which in 
many cases is worse than the situation 
during the war. 

Canada, long the world’s leading producer 
of newsprint, Is working at full capacity, but 
her producers are reluctant to invest In new 
mills for fear the present demand will not 
be sustained. 

NOW is the time to utilize the vast resources 
of Alaska and build a lasting newsprint In¬ 
dustry of our own. 

Tbe last session of Congress passed a meas¬ 
ure authorizing the Forestry Department 
within the Department of Agriculture to sell 
timber In Alaska to prospective bidders in¬ 
terested in developing a pulpwood industry. 
Already bids have been advertised and much 
of the groundwork done on two proposed 
plants. 

Two plant sites are located 

One of these plants would be located near 
Ketchikan and the other at Thomas Bay, 
near Petersburg. Both will be in the Ton- 
gass National Forest area in southeastern 
Alaska These are large-scale projects and 
the specifications call for plants which will 
eventually produce 600 tons of newsprint a 
day Each plant would cost from $26,000,000 
to $36,000,000 and contracts now being of¬ 
fered by the Forestry Service extend for a 
period of 60 years with readjustments on 
the stumpage rate every 6 years Each of 
these plants would employ over 1.000 men 
which it Is estimated would support a com¬ 
munity of over 10,000. This would be larger 
than the most populated towns now in 
Alaska The specifications call for the oper¬ 
ations to be on a sustained-deal basis, and 
It is estimated that each 87 years the forest 
will be completely regrown so as to offer 
continuous operations Provision is also 
made to protect fish and wildlife from stream 
pollution 

One of the chief advantages to Alaskan 
operations Is the availability of hydroelectric 
power and water for ptu-lfylng purposes The 
site of the plant which I visited at Ketchikan 
is within 7 miles of a huge glacier filled lake 
located several thousand feet above the plant 
Bite. Tbe proposal is to bore and install a 
conduit under tbe bottom of the lake to fur¬ 
nish the necessary hydroelectric power. It 
is estimated that over 800,000 horsepower 
could be developed in this area The timber 
is located on hundreds of accessible islands 
and Inlands and extends from the shores of 
tidewater to an elevation of about 2,000 feet. 
The stand per acre averages between 20 to 25 
thousand board feet, or M to 60 cords It is 
estimated that three-fourths of the 80,000,- 
000,000 board feet of timber on tbe Tongass 
Forest lies within 2>/^ miles of navigable 
tidewater. 

High-grade pulp 

Two principal timber species, western hem¬ 
lock and Sitka spruce, ore of high value for 
pulping The hemlock, which is superior to 
eastern hemlock in this regard, Is the same 
tree which Is the foundation of the large 
bleached and unbleached pulp Industry in 
Oregon. Washington, and British Oolumbla. 
Tbe bleached output goes into rayon and 
eellopbane, and the xmbleached and me¬ 
chanical grades into newsprint. Sitka spruce 
is an excellent all-purpose pulping wood, 
comparing favorably with white spruce, the 
standard pulpwood of eastern North America. 
With on estimated commercial stand of virgin 
timber on the Tongass National Forest of 
78,600,000,000 board feet, and allowing an 
average of 78 years as a rotation period during 
which this timber may be entirely removed 
under eustained-yleld forest management, 
some 1,600,000 cords of wood of 600 board 
feet each can be taken from the forest each 
year. This'amount would produce 800.000 
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tons of sulfite pulp a year or well over a 
million tons of newsprint paper, wUph Is 
about one^fourth of the present anniuil 
newsprint consumption in the United States. 

In the entire Tongass Forest area there is 
an estimated commercial stand of virgin tim¬ 
ber amounting to 78,500.000,000 board feet. 

It is the plan of the Foreatiry Department 
to sell sufficient timber for four additional 
plants some years in the future, making a 
total of 6 plants in southeastern Alaska. 
All this, coupled with an increased produc¬ 
tion in the Southern States, will greatly al¬ 
leviate the newsprint shortage In this coun¬ 
try. The first two plants are now In the bid¬ 
ding stage. Bidders on the Petersburg plant 
have been given until January 5. 1048, to 
qualify. An oral auction of all such qual¬ 
ified bidders will be held in Washington on 
February 18, 1948 

Large pulpwood manirfacturers in the 
United States have also submitted proposals 
for the Ketchikan plant These firms have 
had their englneeis on the ground for the 
past few months and the indications are 
that bids will be let within the next 6 
months 

Congress has evidenced an active interest 
In this development and the indications ore 
that full cooperation will be given in this 
giant undertaking. 

On the future of Alaska rests the defense 
of our country and on the availability of a 
free press rests the defense of our American 
way of life. 


Political lims 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8,1947 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 
Russian communism, German socialism 
under Hitler, Italian socialism under 
Mussolini. British socialism under the 
falsely called labor government of Brit¬ 
ain, and new dcalism are all the same 
disease All are police states 

What appear to be differences between 
these isms are but manifestations of 
different forms and stages of develop¬ 
ment of identically the same social and 
economic malady. 

All the bodies controlling these isms 
subsist on the sweat and toil of others 
by substituting the political profit motive 
for the pnvate profit motive; political 
laissez faire—let the politicians run the 
affairs of the workers—for private laissez 
faire—let the workers run their own af¬ 
fairs—government by men and bureaus 
for government by representation and 
Jaw, a politically planned economy for 
a natural economy. 

All are based on the principle of un¬ 
limited power to tax, to expropriate 
private property, to “take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 

New dealism is not as fully developed 
into a police state as the others but it 
is making rapid progress in that direc¬ 
tion. About all It needs to finish the 
Job is the power it is now inveigling 
Congress to give it—peacetlma price and 
wage control, rationing, authority to 
seize farm crops, livestock, savings, and 
so forth. The President himself has 
said so, though perhaps at an unguarded 
moment. 


Social-SeoirHy Program Wanted 

EXTENSION OF lOSMABKS 
or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CAurosNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have been vainly pleading 
for action on the broad social-security 
program recommended year after year 
by the President and endorsed by both 
political parties in their 1944 platforms 
were pleased to hear on Tuesday, No¬ 
vember 18. that the chairman of the 
all-powerful Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee, the gentleman from Minnesota LMr. 
Knottson] had Joined forces with us. He 
tells us that everywhere he traveled in 
his own district and in 16 other States 
people were asking the same question, 
namely, why more thought is not being 
given “to the needs and suffering of our 
own indigent.” 

Some of us have been asking the chair¬ 
man of the committee with Jurisdiction 
in this area the same question repeatedly 
and we are glad that the voice of the 
people, hungry for security in their later 
years and other times of need, has at 
last been heard. 

It does seem strange, however, that it 
takes starvation in Europe to arquse the 
gentleman to the fact that we have in¬ 
security at home. He has not lacked for 
information. 

In 1946 a technical study—Issues In 
Social Security, a report to the Ways and 
Means Committee, 1946—was made and 
publLshed by the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee which spelled out the inadequacies 
of the present social security program in 
persuasive detail. 

He has not lacked for evidence of pop¬ 
ular support for social security exten¬ 
sion Extensive hearings—see 3 volumes 
of Hearings on Social Security before 
Ways and Mesui® Committee. 1946—were 
held by the Ways and Means Committee 
following the release of the technical re¬ 
port and witnesses representing the wid¬ 
est possible range of viewpoint appeared 
to support comprehensive liberalization 
of the program. I refer to such groups 
as the American Federation of Labor, the 
CIO, the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the National Association of Man¬ 
ufacturers, the Grange, the American 
Legion, the Federal Churches of Christ 
in America, the National Catholic Wel¬ 
fare Conference, the PratemaJ Order of 
Eagles, and a great many others. 

He has not lacked for encouragement 
from his own party, which in 1944 
pledged itself—see Republican platform 
of 1944—to extension of the existing old- 
age insurance and unemployment sys¬ 
tems to all employees not already cov¬ 
ered as well as to the strengthening of 
programs for maternal and child health, 
dependent children, and assistance to 
the blind. 

We sincerely hope that the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee is 
determined this year to press for the ful¬ 
fillment of the promises made year after 
year by the committee— see, for example. 


House Report 594 and other reports on 
stopgap social-security legislation—to 
give this matter priority next year. We 
sincerely hope that the popular demand 
for real social security for all our people 
is at last to be fulfilled and the pledges 
of the Republican Party to this end are 
to be redeemed. 

But we are not for a moment deluded 
that this has anything in the world to do 
with the Marshall plan, with aid for Eu¬ 
ropean recovery. What kind of national 
self-belittlement Is this which says we, 
the richest nation in the world, cannot 
afford both security for our own people 
and a helping hand to those European 
nations in whose recovery we have such a 
staked What kind of tactic is this which 
seeks to confuse the great humanitarian 
impulse of the American people by Illu¬ 
sory conflicts and delusive doubts lest 
this endanger their own chance to 
achieve security for themselves and their 
families? Of course, we are going to 
press for a broader social-security pro¬ 
gram, and this would be a good year for 
our colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle to show their good faith in at least 
this one area of social legislation. 

But we are also going to fulfill our 
pledges to human kind in the broader 
arena. What is social security worth at 
home if the peace of the world is to be 
everlastingly threatened? What is so¬ 
cial security worth at home if the people 
of Europe are starving, embittered, and 
desperate? Above all. what kind of mis¬ 
chief is this which asks us to blind our¬ 
selves to the hunger for security in the 
rest of the world in order to achieve it 
for ourselves? Security, like peace, is 
indivisible, and we must and can direct 
our efforts to achieving it simultaneously 
at home and abroad. 

If We Really Believe in Free Enterpriae the 

Unjust Restraints on Sale of Margarine 
Should Go 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BROOKS HATS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8,1947 

Mr. HAYS Mr. Speaker, the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News recently carried an ex¬ 
cellent editorial on the proposal to repeal 
the Federal taxes on margarine 1 hope 
that the Committee on Agriculture will 
get around to this problem, in Justice, 
not only to the producers of margarine, 
but primarily to millions of consumers 
who are entitled to fairer treatment Un¬ 
der leave previously granted by the House 
I include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News: 

CHANCS TO Bl HIBOZS 

We don’t know what measures for controll¬ 
ing the cost of living will toe proposed toy 
President Truman or enacted by the special 
session of Congress. 

But we know one simple measure, long 
overdue, that would help materially: 

Repeal the Federal tax on margarine. 

There Is no respectable reason for these 
taxes. Their sole purpose Is to protect the 
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butter buslneas—to make margarine cost 
consumers more than It should and to make 
its use needlessly Inconvenient. 

Each margarine manufacturer mtist pay a 
Federal license fee of $600 a year, plus a tax 
of one-fourth cent on each pound of uncol¬ 
ored margarine he sells His tax for selling 
colored margarine would be a prohibitive 10 
cents a pound. 

That's why housewives can't buy yellow 
margarine, but must work the coloilng mat¬ 
ter In at home. 

The Government charges wholesalers $200 
a year, retailers $6, for the privilege of selling 
white margarine If they sold it colored, 
wholesalers would have to pay $480 a year, 
retailers $48 

There are no similar Federal taxes on other 
foods Even with these taxes and fees, 
which arc rank discrimination against mar¬ 
garine. It sells for about half the price of 
butter. But It would be even cheaper still 
If the taxes and fees were taken off 

Many bills to take them off have been In¬ 
troduced In recent sessions of Congress, but 
blocked by the Influence of the butter lobby. 
The special session offers a grand opportunity 
to get rid of them. 

Let’s see how many Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives would rather please the butter 
lobby than be heroes to millions of house¬ 
wives. 


A Bloeprint for Europoati Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8.1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am Including as a part thereof an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Akron 
Beacon Journal of November 12, 1947: 

BLUEPRINT rOB EUROPEAN RECOVERY 

The Harriman committee report and Secre¬ 
tary of State Marshall's statement of pur¬ 
poses provide Congress with guidebooks as 
It begins to work its way through the maze 
of the European recovery program 

Although there is general agreement on 
the id^^a of helping western Europe out of Its 
economic diflicultleb, Senator Taft’s warn¬ 
ing indicates that Congress will write no 
blank checks for the administration to fill 
out While he agrees that reasonable aid 
should be given, the Republican leader Is 
determined to fight wholesale additions to 
the taxpayers’ burden and commitments that 
would Increase domestic inflation and require 
restoration of price controls. Taft’s argu¬ 
ments are certain to act as a broke upon free 
spending abroad 

Congressmen should paste on their desks 
or in their hats these fundamental truths 
from the President’s 19-member advisory 
committee headed by Secretary of Commerce 
W Averell Harriman- 

“Such aid must be viewed not as a means 
of supporting Europe but as a spark which 
can fire the engine 

“For all its resources, the United States is 
no limitless cornucopia 

“The hope of western Europe depends pri¬ 
marily upon the Industry and straight think¬ 
ing of its own people 

"The aid which the United States gives 
will impose definite sacrifice on this country. 

’’The extension of such aid calls for anti- 
inflatlonary fiscal policies on the part of this 
country and a new agency to administer 
the aid extended." 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The Harriman committee report offers a 
realistic approach to the problem of Euro¬ 
pean aid Zf the interim assistance immedi¬ 
ately required and the long-range Marshall 
program are to produce the desired results 
the first condition Is that Europeans be 
warned that they’ll have to work. 

If the European people are not sufficiently 
Interested In remaining democratic and free 
to work for those prlvUeges, the United 
States can better spend its money on building 
Its military defenses. 

The American people, at the same time, 
must realize that this country cannot lend 
or give sixteen to twenty billions in dollars 
or products without sacrifices on our part. 
President Truman has been Inclined to treat 
the Marshall plan aa a painless adventure In 
check writing But the money has to be In 
the bank when the checks are presented for 
payment And the money must come from 
the American taxpayer. 

The Harriman committee wisely suggests 
that the European recovery plan be financed 
out of taxes rather than by treasury borrow¬ 
ing “Maintenance of a surplus In the 
United States Treasury is a necessity in this 
inflationary period.’’ the report states. 

Moreover, the taxpayer will have a greater 
Interest In how his dollar is spent If it comes 
directly out of his pocket He’ll know the 
amount of his personal sacrifice for European 
recovery, and he’ll howl w'hen the drain be¬ 
gins to got too heavy. 

The committee correctly brands as “non¬ 
sense” the idea that helping Europe will 
make America prosperous It recognizes— 
although the administration doesn’t—that 
exports of commodities in shortage contrib¬ 
ute to higher prices and constitute an eco¬ 
nomic danger. 

When export-import balances arc restored, 
our economy will be strengthened, but until 
then, aid to Europe does carry certain risks 
Buying prosperity Is as silly today as It was 
in the Roosevelt era 

It Is essential, too, that Congress differ¬ 
entiate between the interim emergency eld 
needed to see certain countries of Europe 
through the winter end the plan for lasting 
restoration of European economy When 
people are cold, naked, and starving, there 
Is little time for Congress to haggle over 
minor details. The need Is urgent. The 
answer must be Immediate. 

This program, as Secretary Marshall said. 

Is not a recovery plan. It Is designed to keep 
people alive through the winter. It must 
provide enough and in time 

Congress’ chief chore will be to determine 
whether the State Department’s estimate of 
$697,000,000 Is too high If it is possible to 
scale this down, without reducing the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the program. Congress should 
do It, to relieve the load on the American 
taxpayer. 

Congress should also have something to 
say about what commodities are to be sent, 
to whom and how they will be distributed. 
Aid-to-Oreece supplies piled up on docks in 
Greek ports because the machinery for dis¬ 
tribution was faulty. 

Although Secretary Marshall prefers to 
have existing agencies handle both Imme¬ 
diate relief and long-range aid, the Harriman 
committee suggestion for creating new direc¬ 
tion Is better The head of the new agency 
should be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, the committee re¬ 
port proposes. He should assume active, per¬ 
sonal direction, cooperating with a board of 
directors composed of Cabinet officers and 
others named by Congress. The agency 
should work in cooperation with the State 
Department, since foreign policy is a primary 
concern. But the State I3epartment is ex¬ 
pected to cooperate, not control. 

The committee further recommends that 
a European representative be named to di¬ 
rect and coordinate activities abroad. It 
does not urge, as doM the National Assoeia- 
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tlon of Manufacturers, that financial assist¬ 
ance be channeled through private enter¬ 
prises instead of foreign governments. 

The committee prefers to keep the recovery 
agency from interfering in domestic political 
affairs of the recipient countries, as long as 
those countries work for me announced goals. 
A regular check up would be made to make 
sure that the money is being spent as in¬ 
tended Those governments which fall to 
do so would be denied additional help 
Over all. the Harriman committee baa given 
Oongreas a workable blueprint for a colossal 
task. The necessity of helping western Eu¬ 
rope is admitted as a measure to keep cold 
war from warming up to a shooting war. 
If Communist penetration of western Europe 
can be checked with dollars, America will get 
off cheaply. 

The danger lies in subsidizing Europe at 
the expense of our own security We can 
afford to give and lend generously, only as 
long as our own strength is not impaired 
The Harriman report erects a danger sig¬ 
nal for Congress to heed. 


AAA 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 

or ARKANBAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8. 1947 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to insert seven resolutions 
adopted by the delegates from 12 com¬ 
munities of Washington County, Ark, 
at their convention held at Fayetteville, 
December 3. These people are leaders 
in agriculture in that county and are 
doing good work. 

Delegates from the 12 communities of 
Washington County held their annual con¬ 
vention at Fayetteville, Ark, December 3, 
1947, and elected the county committee for 
1948 and passed the following resolutions: 

“1. That the ACP funds for the progiam 
year 1948 and future program years be ap¬ 
propriated by Congress In the amount of 
not less than $400,000,000 with adequate 
funds each year to properly administer a 
program controlled by elected farmer com¬ 
mitteemen 

“2 That the agricultural agencies operat¬ 
ing In the State are all accomplishing much 
and merit the support of Congress and should 
be continued However, In the event that 
any combinations are made by Congress In¬ 
volving triple A, that such combination 
should remain under the control of farmer- 
elected committeemen. 

“3 That price support be continued at 90 
percent of parity on all commodities now 
covered and on such additional commodities 
as are necessary for national economy 

“4, That community and county commit¬ 
teemen be elected by farmers as at present 
and that State committeemen be elected by 
county committeemen and representatives 
of the State committee act as an advisory 
board to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

"6. That the triple A Is the program 
through which the Nation and public should 
discharge its reaponslbility In rebuilding and 
maintaining the soil and preventing erosion. 

“6. That funds appropriated for conserva¬ 
tion are not doles to farmers but public in¬ 
vestment in soil conservation similar to in¬ 
vestments in other national public neces¬ 
sities. 

“7 That the State committee be responsi¬ 
ble for developing and carrying out the 
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triple A program with the assistance and rec¬ 
ommendations of community and county 
triple A committees and that the State pro¬ 
gram be subject to the approval of the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture.*' 


Article by George E. Sokolsky 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT J.TWYMAN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. TWYMAN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarlb in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I wish to submit an 
article by George E. Sokolsky, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
Sunday, December 7. I am happy to 
know that Humphrey Bogart and his 
wife, Lauren Bacall, have had a change 
of heart. Like Mr. Sokolsky, 1 think a 
great number of us would like to know 
who persuaded Humphrey Bogart and 
the others to make their much-publicized 
trip to Washington. 

The article follows: 

These Days 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Dear Humphrey Bogart' I received your 
mimeographed letter in which you say: 

•*My recent trip to Washington, where I 
appealed with a group of motion-picture 
people, has become the subject of such con¬ 
fused and erroneous Interpretations that 1 
feel the situation should be clarified. 

"I am not a Communist. 

*T am not a Communist sympathizer. 

•T detest communism Just os any other 
decent American does. 

‘T have never in my life been Identified 
with any group which was even sympathetic 
to communism 

"My name will not be found on any Com¬ 
munist front organization nor as a sponsor 
of anything communistic. 

"I went to Washington because I thought 
feUow Amci leans were being deprived of 
their constitutional rights, and for that rea¬ 
son alone. 

"Thai the trip was Ill-advised, even foolish, 
I am very ready to admit. At the lime It 
seemed the thing to do. 

"I have absolutely no use for communism 
nor for anyone who serves that philosophy. 

‘T am an American 

"And very likely, like a good many of the 
rest of you, sometimes a foolish and Im¬ 
petuous Amex lean ” 

Confcssioii Is good for any man’s soul. 
And you display great courage and manhood 
to confess error. Yes. that trip was foolish. 
You and your very beautiful lady did look 
exciting In the photographs, leading your 
gang that flew through the air all the way 
from Hollywood to Washington to save the 
world from the Thomas committee You all 
looked so tall and masterful 

Next time, however, I hope you will look 
before you leap. Things arc not always what 
they seem to bo in the exciting game of in¬ 
ternational politics 

For Instance, you people out In Hollywood 
had an idea, like so many others in America, 
that this country had an ally during the war. 
You were asked to portray Soviet Russia as 
a glorious, free, democratic country that was 
allied to us You may recall that Hollywood 
produced some pictures along that line. 

Of course, that was never true. Soviet 
Russia was never an ally. Germany’s war 
on Russia coincided, more or less, with our 


war on Germany and the Russians were 
ready and willing to take advantage of that 
situation. 

So we gave them $11,000,000,000 of lend- 
lease, and we shipped them airplanes and 
tanks and machinery. But they never coor¬ 
dinated their military plans with ours 

They never permitted our military observ¬ 
ers to visit their fronts. They declined such 
cooperative action as appeared in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

They put terrific pressures on us for the 
second front, as they called it And they 
blackmailed us at Teheran and Yalta. Allies 
do not act that way. Only enemies, tempo¬ 
rarily related by coincidence, act that way 

If you are genuinely contrite for a very 
foolish bit of exhibitionism, you ought to go 
further. You might tell us who suggested 
that trip from Hollywood to Washington. 
Whose brain child was It? Who projected 
you and your wife to take the lead? 

Your wife, Lauren Bacall. Is a beautiful 
young lady, and you are a popular actor, but 
some of those who marched behind you were 
neither beautiful nor particularly popular. 
They stuck you two out front because you did 
not belong to them 

That Is an old trick. But somebody was 
using both of you Who Is that somebody? 
In the pictures you often sock a swine on 
the snout. You might sock whoever used 
you In this way It would be a great service 
if you told all—and gave him a sock. 

Anyhow. I am glad to see you among the 
Americans and not the stooge of that little 
gang of serious conspirators who are using 
their ephemeral Hollywood fame to ruin the 
country that gave them wealth, comfort, and 
opportunity 

You show first-rate manhood In taking the 
people who admire you Into your confidence. 
Now do something for your country that Is 
really constructive 

Tell UB who suggested and organized that 
trip If you have no better way. use this col¬ 
umn for that purpose It gets around. 

Best regards to the lady. 


The Real Commuaittf 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAT ARNOLD 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I wish to Insert the 
following article by David Lawrence, in 
the United States News, entitled “The 
Real Communists”. 

The Real Communists 
(By David Lawrence) 

The real Communists arc not In Hollywood. 

Nor are they to be found In any substantial 
number in the rank and file of American 
labor unions 

The real collectivists and socialists are In 
Washington. In the high places of Govern¬ 
ment, in the high councils of national labor 
unions, in the high councils of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

For the real Communists which America 
must combat are not those who are In loaguo 
with foreign governments or who are sub¬ 
versive In the sense that they wish to see 
our form of government overthrown by phys¬ 
ical force. 

America has only a handful of Communists 
who sympathize with totalitarianism In Rus¬ 
sia or arc really working In the Interests of a 
foreign power. 


But America bos many citizens whose loy¬ 
alty to the United States Is unquestioned 
and who yet ore the enemies of our risk- 
capital system They are doing everything 
in their power to overthrow It by political 
means. 

The enemies of our system of risk capital¬ 
ism are for the most part conscientious citi¬ 
zens with a sincere conviction that state so¬ 
cialism Is better for America than the free- 
onterprlse system. They do not avow that 
belief They would be offended if called by 
any other label except liberals. 

This very group, however, strives to destroy 
our system of risk capitalism. They really 
want government capital and government 
control substituted and some form of planned 
economy established, with the government 
as master. This group Is Infiltrating our 
Government, our churches, our schools and 
colleges. 

UNDERMINING TACTICS 

The underlying strategy nt the moment 
of the group Is to break down America's 
strongest sinew of strength—the proflt-xind- 
loss system. 

In recent months the main attack against 
the proflt-and-loas system has come from the 
strategists In the CIO. aided and abetted by 
Domccrats of the radical school of thought In 
Congress. 

The objective seems to be to undermine 
all confidence in the proflt-and-loss system, 
first, by arguing that profits are too high 
and, second, by attributing all price increases 
to profiteering end playing down the part 
that wage increases or agricultural condi¬ 
tions or scarcities of materials have played In 
the Inflation of prices. 

CONFUSING THE FACTS ON PROFITS 

The attack Isn’t subtle. It Is out in the 
open It starts with the emphasis on the 
numerical size of profits It ignores the 
large volume of business done in an Infla¬ 
tionary period and the fact that profits have 
not changed materially In ratio when related 
to the national Income It omits mention¬ 
ing that the profit dollar is taxed twice and 
that the purchasing power of the profit 
dollar has shrunk by 61 percent while the 
worker’s dollar has diminlbhed 30 percent 

It Ignores, moreover, the fact that profit 
margins or percent per dollar of sales have 
not varied materially from prewar averages. 
It overlooks entirely the fact that the book 
value of capital in terms of the cost of 
plant or buildings or equipment is low and 
that any use of "net worth" when applied 
to 1930 figures will necessarily be wrong 
today. For the "book value" of capital Is 
not a true picture on which to make meas¬ 
urements of profit 

A locomotive still running today was 
bought at about $50,000 in prewar days 
A new one costs about $150,000 A plant 
imlt to produce an ingot of steel is on the 
books at a depreciated level of about $50 
whereas a new unit would cost close to 
$200 today. 

Plant Is wearing out Machinery must be 
replaced at present-day cosle—-not “book 
value" costs Where Is the capital coming 
from to replace what Is worn cut’ 

Fortunately, the excess-profits tux was re¬ 
pealed In time to prevent the worst depres¬ 
sion America would have faced in her whole 
history. The Communists or ladlculs call It 
a “wind! " ‘ ” * economic Impli¬ 
cations . ., •* want fixed ex¬ 

penses Increased because 1 or 2 years of read¬ 
justment show numerical profits to be high. 
They Ignore the fact that the intio of profit 
to total sales in 1047, according to the De¬ 
partment of Commerce figures, is less than 
eight-tenths of 1 percent above that of 1929. 

After eliminating the Inventory profits, 
which are temporary, and the benefits duo to 
carry-back provisions In the tax laws, cor¬ 
porate profits In 1946 were lower than In 1046. 
This Is the statement recently made by the 
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economic staff of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress In response 
to Inquiries from the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Nation owes a debt of thanks to the 
conEervatives in Congress who foresaw the 
need both for the repeal of the excess-profits 
taxes Immediately after the war and for the 
carry-back provisions that have so well cush¬ 
ioned the transition period 

There are, nevertheless, radicals In Con¬ 
gress who have so little regard for economic 
reasoning that they now want to put back 
the excess-profits tax on the mistaken theory 
that It will hold down prices What they 
really want Is a managed economy—a public 
utility status for most Industries and Govern¬ 
ment-created monopolies and cartels Yet 
they vehemently deny any such purpose 
and consider themselves liberals 

Some of the enemies of our risk-capital 
system are merely demagogs who distort 
the economic facts of life, but some of them 
are good men who Just do not knew what 
makes the wheels go round In a profit-and- 
loss or risk-capital system. 

KVXRTBODT ON THE SAME UtVEt 

The most conspicuous example of this la to 
be found In the attitude toward tax reduc¬ 
tion on the part of many Democrats Some, 
to be sure, go along blindly with the Admin¬ 
istration without stopping to think what the 
Implications of their position really are. 
Others know what they are after—they want 
to reduce all earnings to a level of so-called 
equality They want to put the skilled and 
the unskilled, the talented and the untal- 
ented all on the same footing. They be¬ 
little management's skill at every oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The Communistic doctrine, too, is based on 
a leveling of Incomes. Many of our Amer¬ 
ican Communists do not know that In Rus¬ 
sia the original revolutionary concept come 
to be modified after some practical experi¬ 
ence with human nature Some rewards are 
given today in Russia to the skilled workers. 
Some Incentive systems have been adopted. 
Private capital and private ownership of the 
means of production are, however, still ta¬ 
booed. 

But In America the first step in the orig¬ 
inal approach apparently has been intro¬ 
duced—not as communism, of course, but as 
so-caUed liberalism It is plainly a move 
In the direction of state socialism. 

PENAI.1ZINO THE THOIFTT 

In the message of President Truman last 
summer vetoing the tax bill, for instance. 
Is to be found the equivalent of the original 
brlng-everybody-to-the-same-lcvel doctrine 
of the Communists He argues. In effect, 
that the successful must bo penalized, that 
thrift Is not to be rewarded, that tax re¬ 
duction must not benefit those who by their 
very earnings have achieved an advanced 
position 

The Democratic administration's argument 
is that proportionate tax reductions from 
high wartime rates cannot be given those 
upon whom the burden fell heaviest dmlng 
the war These men must continue Indefi¬ 
nitely to bear wartime tax burdens. They 
have felt the biggest cut by the tax collector 
In take-home pay of any group In America 
since 1939, and on top of this has come In¬ 
flation's cut in purchasing power 

There Is no more certain way to kill risk 
capitalism than to punish the managerial 
class. 

The managerial class usually furnishes In¬ 
vestment money for the purchase of stock 
equities. Today this market has dried up. 
The middle class Is pinched by Inflation and 
the administration denies It tax relief. Com¬ 
panies that were not fortunate enough to 
earn big profits in 1948 and 1947 cannot 
expand or replace outworn equipment to In¬ 
crease production because they do not have 
sufllclent earnings to Justify bond issues and 


they cannot find a market for the sale of 
stock. The Investor class foresees no divi¬ 
dends high enough to be worth the risk as 
long as tax rates are virtually confiscatory. 

The Bjrstem of risk capitalism con be de¬ 
molished by a refusal to relieve Individuals of 
wartime tax rates, thtis destroying Incentives 
and depriving the middle class of a chance to 
save money for investment. 

The enemies of the system of risk capital¬ 
ism are the unwitting exponents and allies 
of the Communist philosophy. 


Need for Laws To Fight Commumim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald R. Richberg, prominent Wash¬ 
ington attorney and once former head of 
the NRA In the prewar days, has made 
some great contributions to the welfare 
of the United States and our constitu¬ 
tional form of government. 

He writes in the Sunday Star with deep 
conviction on the need for laws to fight 
communism, shown in the motion- 
picture hearing. 

Under unanimous consent, I Include 
herewith his intellectual and far- 
reaching philosophies that should have a 
bearing on every Member of Congress 
and every citizen of the United States: 
Need foe Laws To Fight Communism Shown 

AT motion Picture Hearing—Richberg 

Says No Witness Has a Right To Refuse 

AN Answer When Poutical Hostility to 

United States Is Involved in Inquiry by 

Congress 

(By Donald R. Richberg) 

The need for legislative action to combat 
Communist efforts to undermine and even¬ 
tually to destroy our form of Government Is 
obvious As a people we are seriously 
menaced by the persistent activities of a 
political organization whose purposes are so 
sinister that Its membership and programs 
must be concealed and its policies advanced 
by calculated deceit and treachery. 

The right of a legislative committee of 
Congress is unquestioned to compel testi¬ 
mony to bring out the facts which are the 
nece 888 U 7 foundation for legislative action. 

The Investigation of the motion picture In¬ 
dustry by the House Committee on Un- 
Araerlcan Activities provided a good example 
of Communist tactics In evading exposure 
and confusing public opinion. The refusal 
of alleged Communist Party members or 
Communist followers to admit their beliefs 
and affiliations was glorified as an exercise 
of civil liberty and Individual rights which, 
of course, do not exist under communism, 
and which were In no way violated by re¬ 
quiring a congiesslonal witness to answer tbe 
simple question, “Are you now or have you 
ever been a member of any Communist 
Party?" 

NO RIGHT TO REFUSE 

No witness had either a legal or moral 
right to refuse to answer such a question. 
Yet, Communists and many of their deluded 
followers have so confused public opinion 
with Irrational, emotional harangues that the 
simple legal and moral Issue Is quite widely 
misunderstood. 

Infiltration Into labor organizations and 
the disorganization of production and dis¬ 


tribution are major features of the Oom- 
munlst program. Likewise, It Is wdl known 
that all potable avenues of publicity are be¬ 
ing Utilized for the misleading of public 
opinion by Communists and befuddled “lib¬ 
erals" who follow tbe party line. If oom- 
mimlsm were a creed advanced only by those 
who openly espoused It, there would be little 
need for committee hearings or legislation to 
protect the American people and their Gov¬ 
ernment from this political activity. If com¬ 
munism were not an international creed, 
national legislation to protect the United 
States against foreign aggreaalon by Com¬ 
munists might not be needed. 

TOLERATED BY AUEEXCANS 

But here we have a political organization, 
born and nurtured outside the United States, 
acting as the agency of a foreign government 
which la admittedly antagonistic to the 
Government and Institutions of the United 
States. Here we have what is essentially a 
treasonable organization giving aid and com¬ 
fort to our enemies which, however, has been 
tolerated because of the extent to which 
Americans are willing to go in the protection 
of Individual liberty, free speech, a free press 
and freedom of conscience. 

If the Soviet government were waging an 
ordinary war, or If that government oven 
acknowledged that it is waging a cold war 
against the United States in which Ameri¬ 
can Communists are providing the fifth 
column of attack, It would be evident that 
we need a national law to compel the public 
registration of every agent of such a hostile 
foreign government and every person engaged 
In any way in helping such an agent Such 
a law would, of course, make It a crime to 
conceal any such activity. Under such a law 
any one called to testify as to whether he 
was a Communist or a Communist helper 
would be required to answer, unless he pled 
that his testimony would Incriminate him¬ 
self, which would be tantamount to an ad¬ 
mission of guilt. 

Clearly, the United States is facing the 
need of Federal legislation to limit and con¬ 
fine the evil effects of Communist propa¬ 
ganda and activities In this country. It Is 
a necessary fotmdation of fact for such legis¬ 
lation to determine the extent to which 
channels of public Information are being be¬ 
fouled, the methods that are being used, 
and the persons who are so engaged. 

NEW LAWS ARE NEEDED 

Thus, the legal question which the Com¬ 
munists have attempted to raise disappears 
immediately. Since tbe question asked of 
every witness was relevant to the inquiry 
being made, the witness had no legal right to 
refuse to answer, because until It is made 
Illegal to be a Communist or to conceal one's 
communism, no one can plead that he will 
be Incriminated by admitting that he Is a 
Communist. As a matter of fact, no wit¬ 
ness pleaded the defense of self-Incrimina¬ 
tion. 

There la no privilege of a witness recog¬ 
nized In the law to refuse to answer the 
question propounded by the House commit¬ 
tee since It did not Involve sclf-lncrlmlna- 
tlon. It Is mere farce comedy for apologists 
to babble about free speech and free press 
and secrecy of the ballot since none of these 
rights was Involved. No one but a Com¬ 
munist ever pretended that freedom of 
speech or press authorizes a witness to re¬ 
fuse to testify regarding his opinions or his 
political activities, or that the secrecy of the 
ballot la Involved, when one Is called upon 
to state whether or not he belongs to a 
certain political party. 

A lot of foolish articles have been written 
arguing that it Is offensive to American 
principles to compel a man to testify as to 
his opinions. As a matter of law. If the 
opinions a man holds, whether political or 
economic, are evidence which will shed light 
upon the question imder legal consideration. 
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he has no right to refuse to testify. He 
must even testify as to his religious beliefs 
If that Is relevant to the pending issue, 
MATTEBS or FXBaONAI, PBXVXUnX 

The obligation of a witness to testify has 
been established for centuries as shown by 
the rule laid down long ago In England In 
this Judicial language- "The public has a 
claim to every man’s evidence and no man 
can plead exemption from his duty to his 
country " Or, In the more recent language 
of an American court, “There Is no privilege 
of silence when reticence, if tolerated, would 
thwait the public good ’’ 

There are some varieties of personal privi¬ 
lege which are recognized In the law and are 
Justined by the desirability of preserving the 
confidential character of certain relations, 
such as those between a priest and a peni¬ 
tent, or a physician and a patient, or a law¬ 
yer and a client. But none of these privi¬ 
leges justifies a man In refusing to testify 
to his political affiliations or his political or 
economic opinions if those facts are rele¬ 
vant to a lawful Inquiry 

It Is very easy to criticize a legislative 
committee which is endeavoring to get the 
facts about what Is essentially a conspiracy 
to violate the laws and to overthrow the 
Government Witnesses trained In Com¬ 
munist tactics do everything possible to 
muddy the issues and to avoid a direct re¬ 
fusal to answer They try to make speeches. 
They denounce Government officials. They 
do all they can to provoke disorder and to 
confuse the public mind with cries against 
fascism and tyranny and denial of constitu¬ 
tional rights 

These are the same tactics which lead to 
street rioting, Kicking policemen in the shins, 
using any means of annoyance and physical 
Injury that may piovoke exasperated officers 
to use force against force and thus create 
public resentment against police brutality. 

ONE WAT TO COMBAT THEM 

The chairman of an Investigating commit¬ 
tee is required to have the patience of Job 
to avoid turning nn ordinary hearing Into a 
mob scene and making a spectacle of him¬ 
self in his rlghteou.-; Indignation There Is 
only one way In which these subversive ac¬ 
tivities of trained Communists can be effec¬ 
tively combatted That Is to turn the light 
of publicity on these secretive treacherous 
practices and to put the finger of suspicion 
upon all these who, whether by design or 
from adulterated notions of liberalism, carry 
on the insidious campaign of creating Indus¬ 
trial and political disorder and undermining 
confidence In the fairness of democratic gov¬ 
ernment and the desirability of free business 
and labor 

Of course, efforts to expose secret plottings 
and activities harmful to the general welfare, 
will sometimes go astray. Despite my own 
rather conspicuous tervices, writings, and 
speeches devoted consistently to upholding 
constitutional government and Individual 
liberty under a competitive system of pri¬ 
vate enterprise. I had to hear myself de¬ 
nounced as a revolutionary and Socialist, off 
and on for many years, and frequently by 
publicists who addressed large audiences. 
More rerently the tide has turned and be¬ 
cause of advocating the same principles (such 
as freedom of labor from any form of tyr¬ 
anny), I find myself now denounced as a 
Fascist and reactionary. 

MORAL PRINCIPLES IGNORED 

So, I can sympathize with those who, be¬ 
cause of their associations of muddle-headed 
liberalism, find themselves wrongfully ac¬ 
cused of being Communists or follow travel¬ 
ers. But, there Is one final defense that any 
one has available by virtue of civil rights 
and free institutions which are the Inheri¬ 
tance of Americans. He can always avail 
himself of the opportunity which is his 
birthright to state frankly what he does be¬ 


lieve, and to express clearly his political and 
economic views and thus let his fellow men 
Judge of him by his own utterances and 
actions. 

It should be accepted as a truism that any¬ 
one who Is unwilling to have bis fellow citi¬ 
zens know what he believes and what he is 
trying to accomplish politically is seeking to 
accomplish his elms by deceit and fraud and 
Is hot to be trusted 

It has been argued, with a curious disregard 
of moral principles, that Communist writers 
have a constitutional tight to conceal their 
opinions because, if their communism were 
known, they would lose their highly paid 
employments. This Is a brazen claim that a 
man has a constitutional right to obtain and 
to hold a Job by fraud—by concealing his dis¬ 
qualification from his employer. 

According to this argument, a lawyer could 
properly obtain fees from a client by con¬ 
cealing the fact that he was hostile to his 
client and his client’s ideas and by conceal¬ 
ing his Intention to use his employment to 
work against his client—^as far as he could 
do so without losing his fees. But If a bar 
association should Investigate such o lawyer 
with a view to disbarring him for his dis¬ 
honest practices, we would hardly expect to 
hear the lawyer try to Justify his refusal to 
state his opinions on the claim of a con¬ 
stitutional right to delraud his client. 

THE PRODUCER'S RIGHTS 

This Is precisely the claim that has been 
urged on behalf of these overpaid egotists of 
Hollywood. When a writer Is employed to do 
a specific job It Is not only on the basis of 
past performance and technical ability but 
also on certain assumptions as to the kind of 
person he is. the ideas that appeal to him, and 
his reactions to popular or unpopular opin¬ 
ions—all of which will Inevitably affect the 
work he produces. A writer might be em¬ 
ployed to write contrary to his own convic¬ 
tions if he were known to be able and willing 
to do so But surely the employer would 
have a right to Inquire, or even to expect 
Information without Inquiry, regarding any 
mental disqualification or Impediment in an 
employee hired to do a mental Job—Just os a 
physical disqualification for a physical Job 
should be revealed 

Moving picture producers may not all have 
a keen sense of public responsibility, but the 
Inevitable censorship of their films by cus- 
tomcis. In addition to various restraints 
from religious, political, and social organ¬ 
izations, certainly has a powerful influence 
on their Judgments Whether their opin¬ 
ions are wise or foolish, they have an un¬ 
doubted right to insist that those who work 
for them shall, in good faith, not use their 
productions as the means of spreading so¬ 
cial, economic, or political views which the 
producers regard as unhealthy or unpiofit- 
able or otherwise undesirable. 

These employers cerjalnly have a right to 
know whether an employee will try to do an 
honest Job or whether he is a fanatic who 
will probably use his Job as the means of 
advancing his secret purposes and accom¬ 
plishing ulterior alms, which, if eventually 
revealed, will do untold injury to the em¬ 
ployer whom he Is defrauding. 

PROTECTING THE AMERICAN WAT 

If there were a little more attention given 
to the old-fashioned virtue of honesty, both 
In Hollywood and Washington, the excuses 
of essentially dishonest men for plainly dis¬ 
honest conduct would not have been se¬ 
riously offered In press conferences or se¬ 
riously treated In any news commentary. 

This democratic Government of ours can¬ 
not endure, except upon the basis of gen¬ 
eral confidence that the ways of learning 
what Is true, of ascertaining the facts, and 
of exposing fraud and dishonesty, are al¬ 
ways open. The courts '^ust be able to 
command the testimony of every citizen as to 
his knowledge or belief, when these are per¬ 


tinent to the case on trial. Legislators must 
be able to Investigate all the facts regard¬ 
ing the good things that should be preserved 
and the evil things which should be checked 
or remedied Therefore, the ability of both 
courts and legislative bodies to compel testi¬ 
mony Is one of the most vital protections of 
the American way of life. 

With all the power which resided in bank¬ 
ing Institutions and large property owner¬ 
ship, congressional committees were enabled 
through Investigative authority to expose 
many evils in uses of money power which 
led to far-reaching reforms through new Fed¬ 
eral laws Despite the enormous Influence 
of largo employers of labor, congressional In¬ 
vestigations paved the way to the enactment 
of laws to uphold the right of workers to 
organize for the protection and advancement 
of their Interests. Becently, despite the 
powerful opposition of widely organized la¬ 
bor. congressional Investigations paved the 
way to correcting many of the inequalities 
In legal rights and privileges which had given 
to labor unions monopolies and coercive pow¬ 
ers injurious to the general welfare. 

NO IRON CURTAIN HERE 

It is recognized today that the great world¬ 
wide political economic struggle Is being 
waged between the advocates of an authori¬ 
tarian system, with a controlled economy and 
enslaved labor, and the upholders of a free 
industrial and political system. As to the 
success of the latter, the United States is 
the outstanding example and the fortress 
of Individual liberty, and so, above all things, 
we need today to have the guiding light of 
publicity shine upon the leaders and pro¬ 
grams of communism. Just as It shines all 
the time upon the leaders and the workings 
of our democracy 

If we cannot lift the Iron curtain abroad, 
at least we can Insist that no Iron curtain 
shall be maintained In the United States, 
behind which the destroyers of liberty can 
operate In a legally protected secrecy. 

The defense against communism should 
not be made by projects for the suppression 
of free speech, or a free press, or the free 
organization of those who wish to espouse 
and advance the creeds of communism. 
The best defense would be a demand en¬ 
forced by law that Communists and their 
followers come out In the open, Identify 
themselves, and honestly endeavor to con¬ 
vince others that they can give guidance 
toward a better way of life. If wo under¬ 
took to suppress all communistic organiza¬ 
tion and publicity, we would provide the 
Communists with a Justification for secre¬ 
tive, fraudulent activities, which are now 
Indefensible 

COMMUNISTS’ STRATtGY 

Of course, the Communists know that 
their program and Its methods and Its 
directing personalities cannot stand the 
light of day They are seeking, not only to 
promote a revolution by the force of a woll- 
organlzed, treacherous minority, but also 
to establish tyrannical Internationalism 
which would destroy our Institutions of celf- 
government and subject our people to a for¬ 
eign rule. This project Is not merely the 
aggression by a foreign nation, but tlie ag¬ 
gressive action of people at home and abroad 
whose thinking and whoso purposes are so 
alien to the spirit and promise of American 
life that they cannot, by any peaceful per¬ 
suasion, convince the American people that 
they should embrace this alien way of living 
and deny themselves the individual ambi¬ 
tions, rewards, and liberty that are the very 
heart of what we call Americanism. 

It is not necessary to Indorse or approve 
all the activities of the present or preceding 
House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties. But. the Issue raised by the refusal 
of witnesses to testify truthfully and can¬ 
didly Is one which should not be lost In 
Communist contemptuous confusion. The 
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Witnesses did not merely defy a committee 
of the Congress. They defied the Govern¬ 
ment which is seeking to find the facts upon 
which necessary legislation be based, legis¬ 
lation which should require all cltlaens at 
the United States engaging in political ac¬ 
tion to use their civil liberties only as 
assuring the opportunity for free speech and 
honest action, and to stop using their civil 
liberties as a license to carry on a treason¬ 
able conspiracy against the American people 
and their Government. 


ResolutioB of Eastwood Gvitan Club, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

or GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker. 
I am today in receipt of a letter from 
Hon. James A. Rollins, president of the 
Eastwood Civltan Club, Atlanta. Oa.. in 
which he enclosed copy of a resolution 
adopted on November 25. 1947, by East- 
wood Civltan Club, in which resolution 
passage of House bill H. R. 4278 and 
Senate bill S. 651 is recommended. 

The Eastwood Civltan Club draws its 
membership principally from the Kirk¬ 
wood and East Lake sections of the city 
of Atlanta, and is one of the outstand¬ 
ing civic clubs of the city. It owns its 
home on Boulevard Drive NE., where 
I have, on various occasions, had the 
pleasure of visiting. The officers and 
members of this club are patriotic citi¬ 
zens of the highest type, and I take 
pleasure in presenting herewith the 
above-mentioned resolution for the con¬ 
sideration of my colleagues: 

Eastwood Czvitan Club. 

Atlanta, Oa., December 5. 1947 
Hon. James G. Davis, 

Home of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Judge Davis There li enclosed here¬ 
with a resolution which was adopted by the 
Eastwood Civltan Club on the date stated In 
the resolution. 

It is our sincere hope that when this piece 
of legislation comes to the floor of the House 
you will exert your Influence in Its behalf. 

With aU good wishes, we are 
Olvltanly yours, 

James A. Roixiws, 

President 

Whereas the members of this club are In¬ 
terested In preserving and promoting peace 
and in preventing further wars, and 

Whereas this Nation has been forced to 
engage in two wars within the past 30 years 
for which It was not adequately prepared in 
advance, resulting in prolongation of the 
wars with added costs and loss of life; and 

Whereas the present state of world affairs 
is unsettled, rendering it uncertain as to 
when It may be necessary to defend ourselves 
and help preserve the peace of the world; 
and 

Whereas there Is pending In the Congress 
of the United States proposed legislation pro¬ 
viding for universal training of our young 
men to Insure partially trained reserves and 
enable us to defend ourselves more readily 
and effectively In the event of war, and which 
would, we believe, constitute a deterrent to 


war In that other nattons would hesitate td 
provoke war If they knew we were prepared: 
and 

Whereas this proposed legislation, con¬ 
tained In House Resolution 4278 and Senate 
bill 661, has been prepared after mature con¬ 
sideration and alter consultation with lead¬ 
ers of olvlo, educational, and religloua or- 
ganlEatlona, la designed to achieve the pur¬ 
poses stated above and at the same time to 
safeguard and develop the physical, moral, 
and civic character eff the trainees: There¬ 
fore, be It resolved: 

First. That the Eastwood Civltan Club ap¬ 
proves the prlndples incorporated In H. R. 
4278 and S. 661 and recommends the passage 
of this legislation. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the United States Sen¬ 
ators representing the State of Georgia, and 
to each Member of Congress from this State. 

This resolution was, upon due motion, 
made and seconded, and. alter dlsctiasion. 
unanimously adopted at the regular meeting 
of the Eastwood Civltan Club. November 11. 
1947. 

This 26th day of November 1947. 

Thirow J. Smith, 

Secretary, 
James A. Rollins. 

President. 


Letter of J. Peter P. Healy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOR C.T0LLEFS0N 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8,1947 

Mr. TOLLEPSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to ektend my remarks In the 
Appendix of the Record, I include a letter 
recently received from one of my con¬ 
stituents setting forth his views on cur¬ 
rent questions: 

November 11, 1947. 

Thor C. Tchcxetson. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the opening of this adjourned 
session of Congrem. you are entitled to re¬ 
ceive, and may appreciate, and the people 
have the duty to communicate with you 
some Ideas of what are the needs of the 
country, and the desires of the people. 

In recent months, for Sbme reason that I 
don’t fully understand, a great deal has been 
brought to the attention of the people by 
newspapers, radio commentators, and acme 
public officials about the Importance of tak¬ 
ing sides In European affairs between Russia 
and dominated countries on the one hand, 
and alleged western democracies on the other 
hand, and these public utterances have been, 
in my opinion, a little overdrawn. I don’t 
underestimate the tendency of Russia to 
dominate eastern European countries and 
some other areas; but I do question the man¬ 
ner and method of Europe and the United 
States to combat the tendency and creep¬ 
ing control of Russia. In my opinion, no one 
can buy a favor excepting by continuous 
payments and usually increasing payments, 
and It Invariably happens when the pay¬ 
ments cease the recipient turns into an 
enemy Instead of a friend and it doesn’t make 
any difference whether it is a rich imcle and 
a grasping nephew, or a nation that haa 
been saved from conquest by a friendly 
neighbor, or whether It Is an Infant industry 
growing in strength and practice to get Into 
keen competition with a former employer; 
the tendency Is always the same. That tend¬ 
ency Is born of selflshness and aggression 


and greed fbr power, and^ it won’t be wiped 
out of ihe world, ever. For these reasons, I 
seriously question the iiraotioabUity of the 
MarshaU plan to subsidize western European 
democracies. I feel too that some of the 
administration officials In Washington have 
been talking about Amerleantsm and work¬ 
ing with and lending a helping hand to per¬ 
sons and organizations altogether too 
friendly with Russia. The RueslanB never 
obtained any information about the atomic 
bomb from the ordinary workers In Rich¬ 
land, Wash. If they got that Information, 
they got it from higher authority than that, 
and I have had a feeling all the time that 
some administration officials wanted them to 
have It. As Pulton Lewis, Jr., said a while 
ago. the millions of dollars that the admin¬ 
istration was asking Congress to appropriate 
to eliminate “Commies” from the Federal 
structure was a prodigious amount to spend 
to get rid of Communists, which the admin¬ 
istration said were nonexistent In Federal 
offices. 

We have problems within the United States 
which are of vast Importance to the people 
here and to the welfare and progress of the 
country at large, and altogether too little 
has been done to work out those problems, 
to strengthen our own economy, our national 
defense, and the moral and loyal qualities 
of the people Inside our borders. In this 
connection. I consider that the four articles 
recently printed In the newspaper from Sen¬ 
ator WiLET, of Wisconsin, are rather out¬ 
standing. He said that the battle rages for 
communism in every school room, movie, 
screen, pulpit, street corner, and home, and 
that the effect of It was to undermine our 
system of government, encouraging executive 
usurpation of legislative power; centralize 
authority over local affairs in the seat of 
government; encourage an unwarranted con¬ 
trol by labor unions over the affairs of the 
people; to teach the youth of the country 
ways inimical to our form of government; 
weaken the natural strength of cur armed 
forces by ideas of sedition and by interfer¬ 
ing with the proper diffusion of information 
through newspapers, radios, and movies. 
Then he urges every American to take an 
active part in local. State, and National af¬ 
fairs, to wipe out corrupt machines, and get 
back to the fundamentals of American Gov¬ 
ernment by representation of the people. 
However, I don’t believe he goes quite far 
enough. The idea is good; it Is necessary 
and indispensable to the recovery of and 
maintenance of our form of government, but 
you cannot take the tools of man’s trade from 
him and then expect him to produce record 
quantities of goods, and you can preach all 
you want to about individual citizens taking 
an active part In local. State, and National 
affairs, but unless you give these Individual 
citizens the right to select their own repre¬ 
sentatives, small, medium, and laige, by 
cBueuses of their own. so that they may 
choose originally their own representative 
Instead of accepting some self-selected ones, 
they are going to have an Ineffective and 
futile voice in their own affairs. 

You will remember well, we had a can¬ 
didate for public office in Tacoma, not long 
ago, who was never mentioned in any caucus 
meeting nor by any group of representative 
citizens chosen by their constituents, nor 
qxmsored by any political party, but ap¬ 
parently backed by some nonresident group 
which supplied liberal amounts of money to 
obtain his election, and that came altogether 
too close to doing so. That kind of pro¬ 
cedure Is not representative government. 
Now. I appreciate that the correction of this 
lameness In our nominating ssrstem is not 
a concern of the Congress, nor of the Federal 
Government, but It is a concern of the local 
people, and has an important and abiding 
effect on the officials in Federal offloes, and 
to my mind, that Is the source where cor¬ 
rection will have to begin before the people 
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Of tbe Uolted States can expect a proper 
responsiveness in their public officials. 

There was no ground, nor excuse, for the 
excessive exercise of power in the Federal 
Government over nearly every activity of local 
concern over the last 5 or 6 years, except to 
promote the war effort and strengthen tbe 
national defense. Mow. tbe war is over more 
than 2 years, much of the War Powers Acts 
have been cast aside, but there is still al¬ 
together too much dominance by the Federal 
Government over the affairs of the people. 
It is a practice which is out of tune with 
our Constitutional Government, and is inimi¬ 
cal to the best interests of the people. If 
the officials in the New Deal feel that they 
have to save the people from themselves, 
then there must follow that those officials 
have lost confidence in the people Still 
those officials continue to say that they are 
servants of the people. I say. if the servant 
has lest confidence in the master it is time 
for the servant to find another position: and 
if the servant doesn’t voluntarily do that, he 
ought to be discharged. 

Yours very truly, 

J. PCTEH P. Healt. 


Political Ties Secret? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. DEVnr. Mr. Speaker. Mr. Gus- 
taf A. Nordin, a Washington repre¬ 
sentative for the St Paul Pioneer Press, 
has written an Interesting column which 
was published In the December 3 edition 
of that newspaper, with reference to 
the action of the Congress In citing the 
Hollywood writers for contempt. The 
article exposes the fallacy in the argu¬ 
ment that these people have been de¬ 
prived of their constitutional rights. I 
include the article as part of my remarks: 

POLITICAL TIES SECRET? 

(By Gustaf Nordin) 

Washington —The recent congressional 
contempt citations against 10 Bollywood 
writers and directors has raised the question, 
"Just how sacred is the political affiliation of 
an American?" 

To some degree, 39 States invade those 
rights. 

The 10 HoUywoodites. all of whom held 
Communist Party cards, according to the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
screamed at the hearings that the committee 
did not have the right to invade their minds 
and ask their political affiliations. 

Take as an example the reply of Samuel 
Ornltz, of Los Angeles, a writer, when he was 
asked, ‘‘Are you now, or have you ever been, 
a member of the Communist Party?" He 
said: 

•T wish to state to you that my poliUcal 
affiliations, like my religious affiliation, is a 
matter fully guaranteed by the Constitution. 
I can belong to any party that I see lit to 
Join, and you have no right to inquire into— 

But if Ornltz and the other nine Cali¬ 
fornians cited want to vote in Callfomlar— 
or have in the past—they must declare their 
party affiliation 40 days before tbe State pri¬ 
mary. When :they register they must do so 
as Republicans or Donoorats if they wish to 
participate in a partisan primary election In 
that State. That registration is a public rec¬ 
ord. If they refuse to state, they can vote 
only for nonpartisan offices or they can sign 
XCm—App.-^289 


petitions and hope to get enough signatures 
to get their party on tbe ballot. 

In fact, only 7 States have so-called "open" 
primaries, whare no teat of the voter’s party 
affiliation ia required. Those States are Wis¬ 
consin. Minnesota, Montana. North Dakota, 
South Dakota. Utah, and Vermont. 

Two others—Connecticut and Rhode Is¬ 
land—have no primaries. 

The other 39 have "closed" primaries. 
These fall into two categorlee: Disclosure of 
party affUlation at registration time, such as 
in California, or at the time of the primary. 

In the latter case, there is no way at all 
to conceal your political affiliation When 
the information is requested upon the reg¬ 
istration of a voter, it is still possible for 
the voter to cast his ballot for the opposite 
party if he wishes He does so quite often 
when voting machines or the printed ballots 
Include the names of all candidates of all 
political parties. 

Political faith is certainly not sacred in 
those States which have the ‘’challenge’’ 
system. Under it. the voter can even be ex¬ 
amined under oath as to his qualifications to 
cast the ballot of a particular party 

The “open" primary has come in for much 
criticism from those who believe in strict 
political party discipline. Under such a 
system, it is piosslble for Democrats to enter 
a Republican party to gang up on a partic¬ 
ular candidate, or vice versa. 


Barncli’t Prescriptioii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT GORE 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 

BARUCH’S PRESCRIPTION 

At the risk of being branded a New Deal 
Communist, or something equally as pre¬ 
posterous. Bernard M Baruch has looked a 
group of New York doctors and hospital ad¬ 
ministrators in the eye and told them of the 
need In this country for compulsory health 
insurance 

Mr Baruch, long one of the most respected 
men In public life, does not go off half- 
cocked. By no stretch of tbe vocabulary 
can he be brushed off with a catch-phrase 
implying that he is out to overthrow the 
American system. ‘This elder statesman Is 
the son of a doctor. He has given millions 
for the advancement of medical education 
and research. He has studied carefully the 
health needs of this country. 

A man doesn’t need to be in league with 
Joe Stalin to appreciate the plight of mil¬ 
lions of low-income Americans who simply 
cannot afford adequate medical attention. 
Nor does the term compulsory health insur¬ 
ance necessarily imply socialized medicine, 
with a Federal bureaucrat looking over 
every doctor’s shoulder. 

"A form of compulsory health insurance 
for those who cannot pay for voluntary In- 
eurance can be devised, and adequately safe¬ 
guarded." said Mr Baruch, “without involv¬ 
ing what has been termed 'socialized medi¬ 
cine.' The needs can be met. as in other 
fleldB, without the Government taking over 
medicine, something I would fiercely oppose." 

Mr. Baruch would eatahlisb a Federal agen¬ 
cy, with Cabinet rank, to handle all health 
and w^are problema. He also recommended 
more and better doctors—In more places— 
more general practitionMx, more hospitals. 


more group practice, more preventive medi¬ 
cine. a committee to guard veterans' medi¬ 
cine against politicians, increased medical 
mearcb, health education, preventive med¬ 
ical program for children, more trained 
nurses and technicians, and adequate dental 
care 

These things are not too much to expect 
of the wealthiest country in the world. The 
wonder is that Congress, which has had 
similar proposals before it, has not acted 
long ago to meet the obvious needs of the 
people. 

A recent booklet of the medical society 
of the State of Pennsylvania outlines a pro¬ 
gram of better health and medical care Like 
similar groups in other States, it recognizes 
the plight of people who cannot afford proper 
medical attention. It encourages wage 
earners to participate in voluntary prepaid 
medical and hospital care plans. As for the 
more needy, it declares that State and local 
governments are responsible for piovidlng 
medical care and hospital services, at public 
expense, for those not financially able to af¬ 
ford needed care 

Thus one finds leading doctors accepting 
in principle both health insurance and the 
health obligations of Government. It is a 
logical and inevitable extension of such 
thinking to make health insurance com¬ 
pulsory and to shift the major governmental 
responsibility to Washington, the only place 
where a uniform, comprehensive program 
can be set up 

Like Mr Baruch, we do not wish to see 
doctors regimented or deprived of personal 
and professional prerogatives But we do 
most earnestly wish to see a badly needed 
extension of medical services In this country. 

President Truman offered a program last 
May. when be advocated an extension of the 
social security system to embrace a broad 
medical aid plan We are glad that a man of 
Mr. Baruch’s stature has added his voice to 
the growing demand for better medical care 
It is not unreasonable to expect the medical 
profession to cooperate fully with Govern¬ 
ment In the adoption of a satlsfactoiy pro¬ 
gram along the lines proposed by President 
Truman and Mr. Baruch. 


Constantine Brown Says Billions May Not 
Prevent Fall of Western Europe to Com¬ 
munism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
while we are in the midst of debate on 
H. R. 4606, known as the foreign-aid bill 
or stopgap legislation, Mr Constantine 
Brown, noted columnist, writing In the 
Washington Star, points out that United 
States officials fear that the billions of 
dollars which we are appropriating may 
not halt the fall of western Europe to 
communism. I commend this article to 
every Member of the House: 

United States Officials Fear Billions Mat 
Not Halt Fall of Western Europe to Com¬ 
munism 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Billions of American dollars may not prove 
adequate to prevent tbe complete collapse of 
western Europe and Its envelopment by the 
iron curtain. 
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Tbls l8 the fear that is ttdclng hcdd of some 
high-ranking Oovemxnent offlolals and Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who are watching with grow¬ 
ing anxiety the struggle between the forces 
of order and democracy on one hand and 
those of Moscow's totalitarianism on the 
other. This struggle Is regarded as the start 
of the showdown between the two remaining 
great powers—America and Russia 

Maurice Thorez, leader of the French Com¬ 
munists, returned this week from Moscow. 
After conferring a few hours with his col¬ 
leagues in Paris, he went on a tour through¬ 
out northern and eastern France, where the 
baok-to-work movement by strikers is most 
pronounced. 

, He haa already made a number of inflam¬ 
matory speeches, all bearing the marks of the 
propaganda which the Russians arc pouring 
out all over the world. That America's aim 
Is to enslave the peoples whose governments 
accept American help under the Marshall 
plan 

Thorez told the workmen that their misery, 
hunger, and low pay Is all the work of the 
Paris government, which receives and blindly 
obeys orders from Washington. He said fur¬ 
ther that unless the administration, which 
has sold out to the United States, is over¬ 
thrown and replaced by a government which 
truly represents the workers, farmers, and 
small bourgeoisie, the French people will be¬ 
come the slaves of American cc^altallsm. 

SIMHAS SPKBCKXS Ut ITALY 

Similar speeches are being made In Italy by 
Palmlro Togliattl and his henchmen. They 
have roused the masses In certain areas, such 
as southern Italy, to such a pitch that the 
Italian military police had a hard time pre¬ 
venting the destruction of the coal stocks 
near Bari. The coal had Just arrived from 
the United States 

The French National Assembly has Just 
passed drastic antisabotage and strike laws 
designed to halt subversive activities In the 
provocation of strikes To bolster the en¬ 
forcement of these laws, the French Qovern- 
mont this week called to the colors about 
80,000 more men, thus raising the armed 
forces of the Republic within the metro¬ 
politan area to about 200,000 men. 

This Is a substantial force, capable of 
dealing with any kind of civil strife. But 
some American observers in Paris report 
that this determination of the Schuman 
Government may be too late. Railway 
strikes have paralyzed France's transporta¬ 
tion and it Is feared either that the men 
called to the colors may not be able to reach 
their garrisons, or that the military units 
may not be able to move Into the areas of 
France where the situation Is considered 
very serious 

The Communists have concentrated their 
main activities In what is known as the 
Communist belt of France—the central 
plateau which includes such important cen¬ 
ters as Marseille, Toulouse, St. Etienne, and 
Grenoble 

SOVIETS ALKEADT ORGANIZED 

In some of the smaller cities In this area 
"Soviets" already have been organized. 
These workers* and peasants’ committees 
have taken over not only the police and 
Judiciary but also control the press, which 
Is permitted to publish only bulletins and 
news emanating from the committees them¬ 
selves 

There is little news since communications 
have been interrupted. Whether these ex¬ 
perimental "Soviets" will spread to other 
cities depends on how quickly the govern¬ 
ment Is able to rush forces to put down 
the Moscow-directed efforts to create chaos 
In the country. 

This Is no longer a dollar battle. No 
amount of assistance In the form of food 
and living essentials can have any effect. 
The French Government has accepted the 
Communist challenge and It Is now merely 
a question of who Is strongest. Mere de¬ 


bates In Congress and kind words of encour¬ 
agement are of no avail today. 

The second phase of Russia's drive toward 
the channel has already begun and can be 
halted only by force. Whether the French 
Government will be able to hold the fort 
with the mMuu it has at its cUspoaal is a 
question which none can answer. But it is 
recognized In the highest Washington quar¬ 
ters that the struggle Is not easy and the 
chances of the Schuman govenunent sur¬ 
viving are by no means great. 


The Late Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surlet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
all of Us have been saddened by the re¬ 
cent passing of MaJ. Qeh. Alexander D. 
Surles, wartime director of public rela¬ 
tions for the Army. Throughout Ills 
long Army career, he served with distinc¬ 
tion and honor. However, his Job as pub¬ 
lic relations director was perhaps the 
most difficult of his many assignments. 
It required inteiligenee, tact, balance, 
and understanding. These qualifications 
he had in abundance. General Surles* 
duties brought him in constant touch 
with the President, the members of his 
Cabinet, the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, and the Members of Congress. 
Every one of them had the utmost con¬ 
fidence in him. 

The general was well and favorably 
known to many Texans because of his 
service there as a young officer, and be¬ 
cause of his marriage to one of our most 
charming Texas girls. 

The Department of the Army has lost 
a distinguished soldier and officer; the 
people of the United States, an outstand¬ 
ing citizen and public servant; his family, 
a lovable, devoted husband, and father. 


Don’t Believe All You Hear About 
Hollywood 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Monday, December 8.1947 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, 
Hollywood is not all the tinsel and bauble 
that the public is led to believe. As the 
congressional representative of Holly¬ 
wood I have always maintained that 
there are many more substantial, home 
loving, good, sound Americans living 
there than there are of the class and 
character that the public hears so much 
about. 

It must be remembered that Hollywood 
existed long before the motion picture, 
radio, and entertainment industries be¬ 
came established there, and the firm 
foundation of good sound and reliable 


citizenship which they established far 
outshadows the reports of the present 
day Hollywood. 

Many of Uiese good sound citizens are 
identified with the motion picture, radio 
or entertainment industry. It is only 
the few who are seekmg publicity all of 
the time that give the impression that 
all of Hollywood is of this class, and 
these few represent a very small percent¬ 
age of the population. 

Neither the motion picture, radio, en¬ 
tertainment industries, or Hollywood 
should be condemned b^use of the few 
who are always seeking the public lime¬ 
light. 

The Hollywood Reporter recently 
made an accurate check of the type of 
people that make up Hollywood which 
revealed the following facts: 79 percent 
of HoUywoodlans are married; 70.1 per¬ 
cent have never been divorced; 66.5 per¬ 
cent own their own homes; 61.3 percent 
attend religious services; 29 percent list 
themselves as executives;. 33 percent 
plus save 10 to 30 percent of their gioss 
income; 99.7 percent voted either Re¬ 
publican or Democrat in last congres¬ 
sional election; three-tenths of 1 pei'- 
cent voted for another party; 33 percent 
belong to golf clubs. 

The favorite Indoor pastime is reading. 

Far from being inveterate night owls, as 
most non-Hollywood Americana believe, more 
than half of the good people of the village 
venture forth but once or twice a week after 
dark Only a highly durable 2 percent ad¬ 
mit to going out "every night” and some 
of these, the survey implies, may refer to 
putting out the cat. 

When HoUywoodlans do step out, three 
fourths of them head straight for the movies 
at least once or twice a week—Just like in 
Kenosha, Wls , or Kalamazoo, M*ch. 

As might be expected from all this, 87 
percent of the honest people of Holljrwoud 
are smarting under the indignant belief that 
the rest of the country has got Hollywood 
all wrong 


A Sensible Solution for tbe Ntvnjot 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

or ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8. 1947 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, many 
interesting proposals are being offered by 
friends of the Navajo Indians whereby 
the Government may do some long-range 
planning and construction to enable the 
Navajos to better their lot. I ask leave 
to extend my remarks and include here¬ 
with a letter to the editor of the Arizona 
Daily Star from an engineer connected 
with the University of Arizona offering 
one of these solutions. This letter is pre¬ 
pared by an eminent authority who is 
well acquainted with the subject of which 
he treats and well qualified by training 
and experience to offer this suggestion. 

It is a well-known fact that the Navajo 
Reservation, vast and varied as it is, can¬ 
not support its present population ac¬ 
cording to its present utility by stockmen. 
It is also a well-known fact that some 
of the best farm land in Arizona, belong- 
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Ing to Arizona Indians and controlled by 
the Indian Service, is now virtually un¬ 
used. These facts give point to Dr. 
Smith’s suggestion. I, myself, am con¬ 
vinced that it is a practical proposal. 

It is not entirely a new proposal, for 
something has already been done toward 
making the rich lands along the Colo¬ 
rado River, belonging to Arizona Indians, 
available to the hard-pressed Hopis and 
Navajos. I say something has been done, 
which is merely an earnest of what could 
be done. One of these foundational mat¬ 
ters has been a generous offer by the 
Colorado Reservation Indians to share 
their land and its potential wealth with 
the Hopis and the Navajos. I agree with 
Dr. Smith that the Indian office should 
push this matter to the full. 

Dr. Smith’s suggestion is as follows; 

December 9. 1947. 

To the Editor or ms Arizona Daily Stab 

In an editorial recently you called lor a 
solution of the problem of Navajo Indian 
poverty and threatened starvation Since 
none of the other readers ol the Star has 
responded. I will accept the challenge. 

The Navajos are by tradition nomads. 
They are inured to severe winter cold and 
long drought seasons. They were not moved 
by the Federal Government and were given 
a reservation of great dimensions But the 
phenomenal growth of population of the 
tribe outstripped the economic possibilities 
of the dry plateau region and the increased 
number of sheep destroyed the natural range, 
aided of course by the resulting accelerated 
erosion. 

Meanwhile, the rich alluvial land on the 
Colorado Blver Indian Reservation lan¬ 
guishes This land reaches southerly from 
Parker for about 40 miles and Is flat bottom¬ 
land. similar In origin and In soil to that of 
the Yuma Valley. It is the most conspicu¬ 
ous undeveloped natural resource In western 
United States 

A small area, about one-twentieth of the 
valley, at the north end Is occupied by the 
Chemchuevl Indians with a few Mohaves 
and at times some of the cleared land has 
been leased to white farmers, but over 90,000 
acres covered with brush lies unused. Water 
from the river was obtained by a well-de¬ 
signed pumping plant and deslltlng basin 
until 10 years ago when Headgate Rock Dam 
and a main canal were constructed, a huge 
Investment for the small area in cultivation 
by five or sbe hundred Indians but Justified 
If the canal system is extended, some drains 
con.structed and the whole valley brought 
Into use. 

The Navajo tribal council should enlist 
or conscript by lot a couple thousand of their 
younger, strong-bodied men and settle them 
on an area lying next south of the area now 
occupied by the Chemehuevls. with the aid 
and guidance of the Indian Service Vege¬ 
tables and fruit and grain ample for the 
entire Navajo tribe should be raised, also 
alfalfa on which to fatten their sheep and 
lambs and for dairy cows. Meanwhile, most 
of the tribe would remain on the homeland 
weaving blankets, fashioning sliver Jewelry 
and In other productive pursuits Each year 
some of the young men with ambition to help 
themselves and the tribe would move to the 
“temporale" or colony In the Parker Valley. 

In 1934 when I was In Sofford preparing a 
report for the United States Planning Board, 
I saw huge truckloads of vegetables loaded 
at the PERA gardens ready to depart for 
various State institutions including State 
College at Flagstaff. We can Imagine huge 
truckloads of food loaded at the tribal land 
area at Parker and distributed at various 
points on the Navajo reservation The 
Navajos would enjoy a better diet than ever 
before in the memory of their oldest men. 


I understand that the Indian Service made 
Just such a proposal to the Navajoe a few 
years ago. I cannot believe that the bureau 
o fflcjiiiB made a strong effort to sell the Idea 
to the Indians; If they did they were poor 
salesmen. The sales talk was made probably 
to the old men, it should be directed to the 
younger generation 

Do the Navajos prefer to be mendicants 
forever? Z think not But there is an evil 
side to unconditional charity. It breaks 
down moral qualities and the spirit of am¬ 
bition, It destroys self-reliance Bead what 
Count Bumford accomplished in middle 
Europe in a period of widespread poverty 

It will be argued that the Navajos cannot 
live in a hot climate. That is wholly specious 
and fallacious. 1 myself had been accus¬ 
tomed to a temperature of 46 degrees below 
aero several mornings in a row. but I have 
worked long hours in the summer heat of 
Mohawk Valley and Yuma Valley. Tens of 
thousands like myself have chosen to live in 
southern Arizona and Imperial Valley The 
Indian Bureau has a medical service which 
would look after the health of the Navajos 
In the Paiker Valley. 

For 40 years I have believed that the 
Parker Valley should be opened to settlement 
by white farmers, that la. the major port 
of It, the part not needed for Indian settle¬ 
ment One of the early superintendents of 
the Yuma project convinced me on that 
point The Indian Service should utilize 
that highly valuable land or should relin¬ 
quish It. 

An Inlgatlon project could be built on the 
San Juan River which is nearer the reserva¬ 
tion. but the high cost would far outweigh 
the benefits There la no alternative to the 
proposal above which la ao feasible and 
promising. 

G E P Smith 


Reiolakions Urging Adoption of Legbla- 
tion by Congreit Qnitclaiming, to All, 
the States of the Union, Lands Beneath 
Tidewaters and Navigable Waters 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUS W. BRADLEY 

or CALZFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8. 1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, refer¬ 
ring to my remarks In the Appendix of 
the Congressional Record on December 
4. 1947, r.nd supplementing the resolu¬ 
tions therewith. I submit herewith reso¬ 
lutions from the American Association 
of Oil Well Drilling Contractors and from 
the League of California Cities, In sup¬ 
port of legislation which would quit¬ 
claim marginal sea areas of the United 
States, as well as lands under rivers and 
harbors, and so forth, to the Individual 
States of the Union: 

Whereaa on June 23, 1947, the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered Its de¬ 
cision in the case of United States of America 
v California. Original No. 12, and in said deci¬ 
sion it was determined, among other things, 
“that California Is not the owner of the 3- 
mile marginal belt along its coast, and that 
the Federal Government rather than the 
State has paramount rights In and power 
over that belt, an Incident to which Is full 
dominion over the resources of the soli under 
that water area, Including oil,” and In said 
decision the court stated, “we cannot say that 
the Thirteen Original Colonies separately ac¬ 


quired ownership to the 3-mlle belt or the 
soil under It, even if they acquire elements of 
the sovereignty of the English Crown by their 
revolution against It.” and “this Court has 
followed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in doing 
so It has used language strong enough to 
Indicate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tldelands and soil 
under navigable Inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters with¬ 
in their territorial jurisdiction, whether in¬ 
land or not"; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, In approximately 64 prior decisions 
rendered over a period exceeding 100 years, 
held that such lands belong to the States or 
to their successors or grantees, and that they 
have full and complete title and ownership 
thereto; and 

Whereas municipalities throughout the 
Nation, In reliance upon said decisions, have 
Invested untold millions of dollars of public 
funds in the construction of ports, harbors, 
and other public improvements on lands re¬ 
claimed from the sea and from Inland navi¬ 
gable waters; and 

Whereas the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is of extremely far- 
reaching importance, not only to the State 
of California and its cities located upon said 
navigable waters, but to all coastal States 
and cities in the Nation similarly situated, 
and Is detrimental to the best Interests of 
these municipalities throughout the Nation 
which have invested vast amounts of public 
funds In the construction of said Improve¬ 
ments, and 

Whereas House Joint Resolution 226 was 
adopted by the Seventy-ninth Congreas, but 
subsequently vetoed by the President, to 
quiet the title of the States, their successors 
and grantees, to all kinds beneath tide¬ 
waters and navigable waters, whether along 
the seacoast or inland, within the boundaries 
of the respective States. In order to remove 
the cloud on said titles created by the attack 
made by the Department of the Interior upon 
the rule of property law settled by said deci¬ 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and 

Whereas It Is imperative to protect the 
title and interests of the States and munici¬ 
palities so adversely affected by said decision 
that corrective Federal legislation bo enacted 
similar to House Joint Resolution 226, Intro¬ 
duced In the Seventy-uinth Congress, to 
rectify the injustices and damage to many 
municipalities and States by reason of said 
decision and In order that there may be re¬ 
stored to the States, their successors, and 
grantees, title to their rightful property; and 

Whereas such legislation would not inter¬ 
fere with the constitutional paramount 
power of the United States to control navi¬ 
gation or to provide for the common defense.* 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the League of California 
Cities urges the Congress of the United 
States, diurlng Its next session, to adopt 
legislation similar In substance to House 
Joint Resolution 226, to correct the Injustices 
which would follow from the Supreme Court’s 
decision and restore to the States and their 
municipalities their property rights and titles 
In accordance with the law of pi operty e.stab- 
llshed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a long line of decisions handed 
down throughout 100 years, to the effect that 
the States and their grantees hold complete 
title and ownership to all lands lying beneath 
tidewaters and navigable waters within their 
respective boundaries, and that this organ¬ 
ization lend Its cooperation and full support 
to securing the enactment of such legislation. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, Senators Sheridan 
Downey and WnxiAM P. Knowland, and to 
each Congressman representing the State 
of California. 
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Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a recent decision, has deprived 
various States of the Union of their rights 
to the minerals underlying submerged lands, 
contrary to the doctrine heretofore recog¬ 
nized by the Federal Government and exer¬ 
cised by the various States; and 
Whereas this decision not only deprives the 
various States of the Union of the resources 
which are rightfully theirs, and of the exer¬ 
cise of power over such resources, but Is a 
violent Infrlngment on the rights of the vari¬ 
ous States guaranteed to them by the Con¬ 
stitution: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, by the American Association of 
Oilwell D7tiling Contractors in convention 
assembled, this the fifteenth day of October 
1947, That the Congress of the United States 
be. and It Is hereby petitioned, to enact, at 
the earliest opportunity, such legislation as 
may be required or necessary to confirm Into 
the various States the ownership of all sub¬ 
merged lands adjacent to or within the 
boundaries of the various States, and the 
title to all resources underlying such lands; 
be It further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution bo 
sent to each Member of the Congress for his 
consideration 

Amesican Association or Oxlwzll 
Drilling Contractors. 

By J. Dotlz Scttlk. Secretary, 


How Phony Liberali Are Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
Prank R. Kent has forcibly indicated in 
a column which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Star of December 6 Just how some 
Members of the Congress are built up as 
so-called liberals. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am Including all of Mr. 
Kent’s article: 

SoMc Party Rebels Get Great Build-Up as 

Ehcny Liberals—Tkit Serve a Purpose 

But Create Danger or Legislative Chaos 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

It always has been true In politics that one 
of the surest ways to get that personal pub¬ 
licity for which most men In public office 
yearn and without which many wither and 
fade is to make oneself a nuisance to the 
majority of one’s own party. 

Evidences of this basic political fact are 
unusually plentiful at this time among the 
Republicans in the Senate, where their party 
has a very slender margin of control and a 
few defections may reduce it to futility. 
This Is the t 3 rpo of situation which offers the 
richest rewards in newspaper notices to those 
with a tendency to buck the party leader¬ 
ship and It is not surprising the number of 
such Senators has Increased since the last 
session Most parties have them. 

Undoubtedly some are men of conviction 
and character but by no means all of them. 
Quite a few are largely motivated by the Itch 
for favorable publicity and know no other 
way to acquire it. Once they break away 
from the leadership they are there. 

In the first place, the break Is news. Where 
the margin Is so small, any Indication of a 
spilt naturally is of public Interest. Under 
existing circumstances, 1 rebel’s voice car¬ 
ries a lot further than that of 20 regulars. 
And the so-called rebel la always more articu¬ 


late. Naturally, the reporters leap to get his 
side and play him up. 

PHONT "liberals’* BUILT UP 

No matter how wrong he may be nor how 
cheap he Is, the rebel really makes news. 
In consequence, he reaps the publicity bene¬ 
fits. In the second place, he especially ap¬ 
peals to the left wing—New Deal columnists 
and commentators of the Roosevelt regime 
who have become Incurable professional lib¬ 
erals and whose disposition Is to rush up on 
the roof and cheer anyone who seems to go 
In the old New Deal direction. Particularly 
is this true If he opposes reduction In gov¬ 
ernmental costs and advocates the general 
economic and social program of the CIO 
propagandists. 

As a result of this attitude upon the part 
of a considerable number of publicists and 
the eagerness with which some of the so- 
called rebel Senators lend themselves to It. 
a number of what seem to be ridiculously 
phony "liberals" are being built up 

All a Republican Senator has to do to gain 
the support of the left-wing Journalists is to 
vote a few times against cutting appropria¬ 
tions and in favor of CIO proposals. He then 
will find himself gratlfylngly alluded to in 
the press as "able." "clear-headed,’’ "hard¬ 
hitting,” "forthright,” "broad-minded," "In¬ 
dependent." “thoughtful," or by other stock 
terms of a laudatory nature Also, Inevitably 
he will be called a "humanitarian" and con¬ 
trasted with the "reactionary," “hard- 
boiled." "narrow-minded.” “selfish," "penny- 
pinching" “Tories." who want to go back to 
"the Harding days" and "return the Ameri¬ 
can workman to slavery." 

WHOLE GAME TRANSPARENT 

The whole game is so transparent that It 
Is amazing more people do not see through 
It. An Illuminating story Is being told of 
how one Senator came to be a "great lib¬ 
eral " Coming from a conservative State, 
until about a year ago It had been the In¬ 
variable habit of this Senator to vote with 
his older and generally conservative col¬ 
league One day an amendment came up 
upon which his colleague had voted and then 
left the Chamber. The Senator wanted to 
vote with his colleague but got confused and 
voted exactly the other way. 

When he found It out It was too late to 
change. He felt rather badly about It until 
"the next morning when he found himself 
played up In the press as a "liberal.’’ com¬ 
mended for his Independence, courage, and 
enlightenment 

’This was a great surprise to him. It was 
the first favorable publicity be had ever had, 
and It certainly did things to him ’The next 
time he bad a chance he again voted against 
his colleague and again was deluged with 
praise by some of our most eminent Journal¬ 
istic observers Now he regularly waits until 
he finds how his colleague is voting and then 
votes against him 

The result is he has become a sort of liberal 
hero. He has had magazine articles written 
about him and talks the liberal patter^ as 
fluently as any Probably this Is not exactly 
a true story, but It is not very far off the 
track. 

To repeat, none of this means there are 
not among the alleged rebels some sincere 
men. Nor does It mean that even phony 
rebellions of this type do not often serve a 
useful purpose. They keep the party leaders 
from becoming too smug and going too far. 
They discourage abuse of power. They com¬ 
pel compromises that may be in the national 
Interests They may force action along pro¬ 
gressive lines 

On the other hand, if the rebellion Is 
manned by publicity-seeking demagogs and 
piomoted by extremists, it might bring about 
legislative chaos, destroy all party potency, 
and do a great deal of damage to the country. 


RECORD 

Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ITVES 
Monday, December 8.1947 
Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thought-provoking editorial with refer¬ 
ence to tax reduction appeared in the 
December 3 issue of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, of St. Paul, Minn. It challenges 
the thinking of Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach with reference to this 
subject. Because of the soundness of the 
reasoning and the general Interest in the 
subject. 1 include it as a part of my 
remarks: 

AN EASIER WAT 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, testify¬ 
ing on ways of avoiding more price increases, 
says that a third round of wage boosts can 
be averted only by quick action to cut the 
cost of living 

The Secretary of Labor has overlooked an 
easier way to accomplish the same thing 
It could bo done by a substantial cut of 
the Federal Income tax 

What he Is worried about Is another round 
of wage Increases that would increase costs 
of production and thus raise prices still 
further. Gone is the delusion that en¬ 
tranced President Truman In the days Just 
after the end of the war. We no longer 
are told that there can be across-the-board 
wage Increases without price Increases 

So now the Administration is worried be¬ 
cause It thinks wages have to run faster In 
order to catch up with prices. 

President Truman and his colleagues might 
reflect that the same effect as a wage in¬ 
crease could be brought about by a cut of 
the Income tax What the wage earners is 
Interested in is the amount of money he 
gets to use for his own purposes. If his 
withholding tax were cut. be would have In 
effect a wage Increase without any raise In 
costs of production or on the price of the 
product he Is making. 

There are objections that any tax reduc¬ 
tion Is In Itself Inflationary, because It puts 
more money in people’s pockets to spend 
and because the more money they spend, 
the higher they bid up the price of goods. 
There Is only so much goods to be bought. 
Increase the amount of spending money and 
the only result Is to make the goods more 
expensive So runs the argument 

But If the tax cut Is accompanied by a cut 
In the Government’s spending, there is no 
such result The tax cut then only means 
that the people spend the money instead of 
the Government 

8o It Is easier for the Government, which 
never likes to cut Its spending, to say that 
some other way has to be found It talks 
about bringing down the cost of living That 
is to be done by price ceilings, controls of all 
sorts and rationing. It would also be done 
to the tune of black marketoering and It Is 
doubtful whether, In peacetime, the controls 
could be held together. Knowing this, the 
proposal Is to put them on only here and 
there. This would mean that pressure for 
higher prices would disappear. It would only 
mean that It would be exerted In different 
places. Pretty soon everything would be out 
of line again. 

Perhaps something of that sort will have 
to be done, but it hardly seems easy. The tax 
cut would have the further advantage of 
doing Justice to people who, more than 2 
years after the end of the fighting, are still 
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•truggllng to carry the peak load of wartime 
taxation. 

There Is a many-hllllon dollar eurplus. 
The real question is whether part will be 
used to cut taxes or whether all will go to 
debt reduction, a large part of which goes 
to cashing war bonds 

President Truman seems to think that It 
wou:d be Inttatlonary to rut taxes. But what 
does he cull It when people are forced to 
cabh In their war bonds to get money to pay 
their bills? Using the surplus to pay bills 
Is every bit as Inflationary as giving a tax 
reduction so people can pay bills—and much 
more painful to the ordinary people who have 
to sell war bonds to do so 


It Can Happen Here 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

OF PENNSTIVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr EBERHARTER Mr Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the St Louis Post-Dispatch: 

IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 

Unless Congress reronclles Itself to limited 
countorinflation controls now, it may need 
to put everything under rationing and price 
ceilings later. Secretary Harrlman warned 
the House Banking Committee That Is 
true. In the .same way that a fire fought early 
enough can be put out with an extinguisher 
but will take heavy equipment If It is 
reached late Attacked now. the damage 
from inflation can still be limited, attacked 
belatedly the ruin can be Incalculable 
Who can calculate the cost of 1929-33? 

It Is 17 months since there were effective 
price ceilings Inflation has had ample 
time to burn Itself out If It were going to. 
Citizens on rigid low incomes know the dam¬ 
age it has already done Retail food has 
flamed up 40 percent since mld-1046, con¬ 
sumer prices as a whole 23 percent Seven 
dollars then would have bought the groceries 
that cost $10 now 

Nor Is the end In sight Living costs are 
climbing at the rate of 16 percent a year. 
With short feed supplies, meat will go sky- 
high next spring Steel, automobiles and 
other scarce goods are black marketed The 
time Is past to speak of the imminence of 
Inflation Inflation Is here 

Therefore, conceding everything he could 
to the temper of a hostile Congress, President 
Truman proposed a minimum program to 
keep the fire from spreading further Some 
measures, especially the control of con¬ 
sumer credit and of exports, seem sure of 
adoption The main attack, however. Ilea In 
selective rationing of the most critically In¬ 
flated foods, fuels, clothing, and industrial 
commodities, accompanied by ceilings over 
prices and wages In the rationed fields. If 
anything, this proposal does not go far 
enough Nevertheless, offering little more 
than the hands-off policy which they have 
had In force this past year. Senator Taft 
and his faction are balking Reiterating 
hlB opposition Monday night, Taft had little 
more to offer than a homily about working 
more and spending less, 

There would be some reason to this stand 
If the cold statistics did not speak so grim¬ 
ly There would be some reason If the 
administration were out of harmony with 
the people But the President is in harmony: 
be speaks for the mllllous who cry for a halt. 


There are those in Congress, too, who see 
how urgent it is to halt the flight toward dis¬ 
aster The bipartisan Flanders committee 
wants a rationing law to spur voluntary 
cooperation and. If that continues to fall, 
to invoke with legal force The committee 
goes with Mr. Truman most of the way In 
fact, he Is reported to have drawn much of 
hls proposal from its report. He outran the 
committee In proposing some direct price- 
wage control, but on this explosive question 
the Congressmen were perhaps happy to leave 
leadership to the Executive 

Inflation Is bad enough to reserve curbs 
on its own account, but Congress has a fur¬ 
ther motive to act promptly and adequately. 
In a boom and bust. President Truman put It, 
"our economic system, as wo know it, might 
not recover " (That, of course, is what the 
world’s Communists hope for and expect ) 

The warning is not overdrawn Inflation 
and deflation reduce the ranks of the middle 
class, the mainstay of democracy Inflation 
In Germany paved the way for a fuehrer, at 
the same time undermining the liberal dem¬ 
ocrats who might otherwise have stopped the 
Nazi movement Inflation made postwar 
Hungary a push-over for communism The 
United States bad a mild taste of political 
revolution In the New Deal, which came to 
power becatise the ruling conservatives let a 
boom and depression happen Another New 
Deal will surely sweep wider and may be less 
disposed to restore private capitalism to 
working order 

As a partisan matter, doing too little to 
arrest Inflation would court a OOP defeat 
next year Today the blame Is divided, 
but a refusal to take strong action would 
shift It to the Republican Congress How¬ 
ever. this thing Is bigger than partisanship. 
It is a national emergency Inflation has 
alieady caused suffering and will cause worse 
suffering It threatens the genuine pros¬ 
perity that underlies the dangerous boom 
and, in some degree, the country’s way of 
life. 


The Voice of America Most Be Heard 
Abroad 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

Ot SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVBB 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr MUNDT Mr Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House. I am in¬ 
cluding with these remarks a copy of an 
editorial recently appearing In the Daily 
Argus-Lcader of Sioux Palls. S. Dak., the 
largest daily newspaper published in a 
five-state area of the Northwest Central 
States. In this editorial, its author, 
Fred C. Christopher.son, endorses the 
support which John Cowles of the Min¬ 
neapolis Tribune has put behind the 
proposed United States information pro¬ 
gram abroad after having made an ex¬ 
tensive trip in Europe. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we find two more 
important editors of the United States 
and close students of world affairs voic¬ 
ing their support and approval for an 
adequate American Infoimation program. 
Now that we are again being called upon 
to supply food for unfortunate people 
in unhappy European countries, certainly 
it is clear we should accompany this aid 
with an intelligent, adequate, and effec¬ 
tive program of publicity and informa¬ 


tion. We can never hope successfully 
to run a Freedom Train through Ekirope 
if we concentrate all of our efforts on 
stoking the boilers while leaving to others 
with unfriendly motives the assignment 
of handling the throttle and arranging 
the running schedules! 

VOICE or AMERICA MUST BE HFARD ABROAD 
Just back from a visit in Europe, John 
Cowles, of the Minneapolis Tribune, ftneis 
himself tremendously disturbed by the lack 
of American understanding there 
And, reading his Impressions, it is easy for 
all of U6 to share his disturbance 
Our assistance, actual and proposed. Ip not 
being appraised accurately 

"We must not think,” Cowles writes, "that 
most Europeans understand our motives in 
connection with aid to western Europe They 
do nut Many ofllelals and businessmen in 
Ehjrope regard the Marshall plan as a clever 
scheme whereby the United States, under the 
guise of altruism, can export unmanageable 
sui pluses and in that wav postpone a serious 
price rprcs.slon and business slump in Amer¬ 
ica Europe has not the slightest undeistand- 
Ing of the fact that the commodities we are 
sending abroad are contributing to the price 
Inflation here at home ’’ 

Cowles explains tills lack ' 
as a result primarily of an r\i e i ' 'i • 
propaganda service 

"Much of the press of continental Europe 
is now, as It always has been, venal and cor¬ 
rupt," he says "Many editors or owneis aie 
now on the Russian pay roll ’’ 

As a counter measure, he advocates a strong 
"Voice of America” progr > i* 

appropriation annually of . ■ ■ 

for this purpose The current American 
propaganda effort in Europe, ho points out. 
is largely ineffective. 

These statements of Cowles supplement 
thase of Representative Karl Mumct, of South 
Dakota, whose observations upon hls recent 
return from Europe were similar He, too, 
found a deplorable absence of understanding 
abroad and a broad tendency to misinterpret 
the motives behind our programs of assist¬ 
ance As the sponsor of the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica program, Mundt was particularly em¬ 
phatic in urging Its need It was hls initial 
suggestion a year ago that Congress piovlde 
a large amount for this service but the appro¬ 
priation was slashed to a relatively Ineffectual 
total. 

In view of these comments, it seems that 
our future program should Involve adequate 
sums for a propaganda service that would 
really tell our story to the Europeans. We 
should by all means let them know that 
European assistance Is accentuating our in¬ 
flationary pressure, that It Is depriving us of 
commodities and articles we need, and that 
it is Jeopardizing our tax-reduction program 


Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mm. SMITH of Maine. Mr Spieaker, 
In my service as a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Affairs and the Commit¬ 
tee on the Armed Services, I have had 
the privilege of meeting, knowing, and 
working with all of our military leaders, 
I have conferred with them during war 
and during peace, here in America and 
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all over the world. Their courage, de¬ 
termination, devotion to duty, and 
broad-gaged vision have been demon¬ 
strated time and again under most trying 
circumstances. They have been an in¬ 
spiration to me in my work on the Naval 
Afiairs end Armed Services Committees. 

None has been more outstanding or in¬ 
spiring than Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz, the retiring Chief of Naval Oper¬ 
ations, Much of what Admiral Nimitz 
did in leading the brilliant naval victory 
in the Pacific is well known throughout 
our country and the world. Our smash¬ 
ing naval victories under the guidance of 
Admiral Nimitz turned the tide of war 
in the Pacific and mark him as an out¬ 
standing naval hero of World War II. 
Most people in the world know this. 

But when I was through the Pacific 
when the war was still being waged. I 
saw something in Admiral Nimitz that 
actually contributed more to his great¬ 
ness than his tactical and strategic 
genius—something that was never re¬ 
ported to the rest of the world. I saw 
a commander-ln-chlef who was literally 
worshipped by the men who served under 
him. It was this morale ingredient 
that actually tipped the balance of war 
In our favor during those dark days 
of the Pacific campaign when so much 
of our fleet had been put out of action 
and when our naval force had so little 
to fight with. The most powerful 
weapon of our naval force was its fight¬ 
ing heart—it was practically the only 
weapon that they had for so long. 

What made the men worship Admiral 
Nimitz’ It was his father-like way with 
all of his boys—and every single one, 
from seaman to second class to admiral, 
was one of his boys Words are not 
adequate to describe the quiet, modest, 
and reassuring interest that Admiral 
Nimitz had in his boys—nor their faith 
in him It was the nearest approach to 
a ma'is father-son relationship that I 
have ever seen. 

Chester Nimitz personified the United 
States Navy at its very best—he epitom¬ 
ized its greatest virtue, a "fighting heart ” 


Radio Address to the People of My District 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 

OF NFW YOHK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
Station WNBP on December 6,1947. 

Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, this coming week 1 will 
dine Informally with the next President of 
the United States 

I received an invitation from one of my 
colleagues, which reads as follows’ 

“Dear ED I am giving a dinner for my old 
friend, Tom Dewey, and should like very 
much to have you come. The dinner will bo 
on Thuisday. December 11, at 7 p m, In the 
Federal Boom of the Hotel Statler. 


"Please advise me at ycur earliest con¬ 
venience. 

“Believe me, very faithfully yours." 
Naturally, I look forward to this friendly 
occasion as it will be my first Intimate meet¬ 
ing with Governor Dewey since 1 was enter¬ 
tained by him for dinner at the Executive 
Mansion in Albany a year ago and at a subse¬ 
quent affair tendered him by the Republican 
Congressmen from New York State here In 
Washington last spring. 

A few days ago I made the following speech 
in the House. 

“Mr Speaker, there is certainly no Member 
of this House more anxious than I am to 
extend the help of American food, clothing, 
and other vital necessities to those of the 
downtrodden and hungry throughout the 
world We Americans must aid the unfor¬ 
tunate to get on their feet and to enable 
them to be self sustaining with respect to 
food. Therefore. I am Introducing a bill 
today which provides for the services of from 
100 to 600 county agricultural and home 
demonstration agents In the European field. 
It is entitled. ‘A bill to provide for the re¬ 
habilitation of foreign countries being fi¬ 
nanced with American aid by making avail¬ 
able to them the services of American county 
agricultural and home demonstration agents 
and for other purposes' 

" 'Be it enacted, etc, That the Sreretary 
of Agriculture shall select not less than 100 
and not more than 600 county agricultural 
and home demonstration agents wherever 
available throughout the United States for 
immediate voluntary service In countries de¬ 
vastated by the recent war and being financed 
by American aid 

‘“Sec 2 The Secretary shall assign said 
agents to duty along the following general 
lines 

*“(a) To scrutinize, study, and observe 
ngrlcultuial activities in the afore-mentioned 
areas 

*“(b) To work along with departments of 
agriculture In the official governments of 
these nations In advisory capacities 

“*{c) To make available to them their 
services, advice, and knowledge to individual 
farmers to the end that their production 
of grains and foodstuffs be Increased to ade¬ 
quately feed their entire populations. 

‘“(d) To encourage the Improvement of 
farming and husbandry wherever necessary. 

‘“(e) To foster the Inherent desire on the 
part of the farmers of said countries to be 
self-sustaining and raise sufficient food 
crops to make their populations eventually 
independent of outside aid 

***(f) To Introduce and Improve the arts 
of homemaking, cooking, dressmaking, and 
allied subjects. 

“ ‘Sec 3 For the purposes of carrying out 
the work of said agents, there shall be made 
available funds from whatever appropria¬ 
tions are made by the Congress for official 
United States aid to Europe 
“ ‘Sec 4 Wherever localities in the United 
States have been deprived of services of said 
agents, vacancies shall be filled forthwith by 
regular authority so as not to Impede or 
hamper agricultural extension work In the 
United States' 

“I hope that we will be able to devise soma 
plan like this whereby the millions of help¬ 
less people across the seas will have the ad¬ 
vantage of making themselves Independent 
through American* aid and American genius. 

“Any plan this Congress adopts to finance 
aid to Europe and Asia must, it seems to me. 
consider as Us ultimate goal lifting the re¬ 
cipients out of a relief class In which so 
many have been since the war. 

"Put the farmers over across on their feet 
by material help accompanied by real advice, 
instruction, and education which the county 
agents are capable of giving They will rem¬ 
edy this tragic situation in u short time 
If they get the cooperation of our Govern¬ 


ment and of those they are designated to 
assist. 

“This plan Is worth a try. It cannot pos¬ 
sibly cost more than a tiny percent of the 
whole aid expenditure and It is bound to 
work over there Just as American agriculture 
has profited by It here." 


AddreiI of Gov. Jimmie H. Davit, 
of Louisiana 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr Speak¬ 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
radio address by Governor Davis, of Lou¬ 
isiana, Thursday, November 27, 1947: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the cycle of time 
brings my admlntstiatlon near its close, and 
In accordance with our laws and customs, we 
turn once inoro to an accounting to you and 
to the selection of our officials for the next 4 
years For these reasons mainly I am speak¬ 
ing to you for the next few minutes 

Just 4 years ago I opened my campaign 
for governor and again I express to you my 
sincere appreciation for the faith you en¬ 
trusted in me 

At that time as I spoke from parish and 
from town to town I did not make to you 
a lot of impossible promises and wild state¬ 
ments Neither did I tell you things that 
were untrue nor did I defame the name 
of any man, to be Governor of Louisiana On 
the contrary, I told you nothing but the 
truth. 

I knew there would come a time 4 years- 
later when I would meet you rgaln face to 
face to give an accounting That day Is 
here,' now, and certainly I am not at this 
late hour going to tell you something that 
Is untrue or ml.sleadlng. 

I am very thankful that 1 have been able, 
within myself, to serve as Governor of Lou¬ 
isiana without malice and without hatred to¬ 
ward any man regardless of political dif¬ 
ferences 

And this fact alone Is a source of satisfac¬ 
tion and pride because 1 had a great deal to 
say about peace and harmony during my 
campaign—a time of war—when all men 
needed to be Jui.t a little closer together. In 
order that we might obtain an all-out effort 
to support our fighting men and to preserve 
our Nation In its most trying hour. 

I was elected governor at a time when we 
were in the midst of the most horrible war 
mankind has ever known—naturally, the un¬ 
certainty of war precluded specific promises 
as to what might be accomplished In Louisi¬ 
ana, or any other State. 

The conflicting claims and varied state¬ 
ments of those engaged in a political cam¬ 
paign often becloud the record as to what 
has been achieved and what remains to be 
done. 

It Is to bring these two relationships Into 
proper focus that I speak to you tonight. I’d 
like to say in the beginning that when I be¬ 
came governor we still had a tremendous 
State debt, that became our responsibility 
several years ago We have paid on that debt 
the sum of $48,000,000, and yet we are oper¬ 
ating on a cash basis—and we are going to 
leave the State’s financial affairs on a solid, 
sound, and businesslike basis—we believe 
that Is our solemn duty to leave It in good 
shape for future administrations and for 
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future generations The State's business Is 
the biggest business In the State and It 
should be operated as such. 

It Is good to know that this administra¬ 
tion has been honest and consctentlous in 
Its undertakings, in that we sought to render 
a service truly beneficial to the people. Per¬ 
haps 1 have not run all of the affairs of the 
governor's office exactly as you would have, 
and sometimes. If I had It all to do over, 
maybe I would do a few of the things a little 
differently I am somewhat In the position 
of a quarterback, referee, or umpire, when 
the game Is In progress I must call them as 
I see them, and that's what I have done with¬ 
out apologies. At no time have we compro¬ 
mised with honor, with integrity, end with 
the high purpose which you have a right to 
expect of all your State officials. 

If in my administration there may be 
found something that Is worthy and good, I 
am pleased to acknowledge that a great many 
able assistants and coworkers have helped to 
make this possible I shall be forevei grate¬ 
ful also to the members of the legislature 
who cooperated so helpfully and underaland- 
Ingly. It is also due to the ambitions and 
cooperation of you. the people, that progress 
has been made 

It is quite difficult In the time allotted, 
to cover the full scope of the achievements 
of the past 3V^i years, but we will have time 
to outline certain aspects of these advances 
and services to our people 

First, let US discuss the major benefits 

My personal Interest In the cause of pub¬ 
lic education has not, to my knowledge, been 
questioned Thts cause has continuously 
been close to ray heart I had been a teacher 
I married a teacher I taught in the country 
and I taught in the city 

I recall that during my campaign for Gov¬ 
ernor that the per educablc In our State was 
$20 and 1 was urged by school leaders and 
politlclRn.s, and friend and foe, to pledge 
that I would raise the per educable from $'J0 
to $22 60 I told them I would not, make 
such a promise unless I knew it could be done 
I investigated the matter and found that this 
would be possible, and I pledged that I would 
work toward that end 

In my administration wc not only raised 
the per educable from $20 to $22 60 but we 
raised it from $20 to $40. not only a bigger 
increase than any other administration, but 
a bigger increase than all of the administra¬ 
tions combined since the beginning of our 
school system 

In 3939 the State’s support of public 
schools was. only $15,000,000 This year it 
will be $34,000,000, more than twice the pre¬ 
vious amount 

In addition to appioprlatlng the amount 
fixed by Congress lor school lunches, we gave 
nn extra $300 000 this year 

But even the moat farsighted of school¬ 
men did not rcallise that with the end of the 
war oui soldiers would come back so rapidly 
and that our colleges and universities would 
be filled and overflowing almost overnight 
In spite of this unexpected Increase In eii- 
rollmcnts, however, we were able, with the 
cooperation of the Fedeial Government, to 
provide emergency housing for more than 
6.600 GI’s and since the school year 1939-40 
we have more than doubled appropriations 
for the operation of these institutions so as 
to enable them to meet this cmcigeiicy con¬ 
dition 

Moreover, projects approved or under con¬ 
struction provide for permanent new dormi¬ 
tories and other badly needed facilities for 
men and women. Approximately $16,000,000 
has been made available to cover the cost of 
these improvements 

In our vocational educational program 
there has been an Increase of from five to 
eleven State-supported trade schools, operat¬ 
ing with more than three times the amount 
allocated in 1039. 


In other words, during my administration, 
the cause of education will have received a 
total of $160,000,000 I did not promise this, 
but you are getting It. 

Could anyone sincerely Interested in pub¬ 
lic education, tell you that we've done noth¬ 
ing as far as our schools and school children 
are concerned? 

As you know, we maintain four types of 
Institutions General hospitals, mental hos¬ 
pitals. penal and correctional Institutions, 
and special hospital services 

After making a survey of the conditions of 
our institutions, we found that our general 
hospitals needed enlarging and that wc need¬ 
ed a completely new general hospital at 
Shreveport to replace the obsolete facilities 
there 

We found that from 1928 to 1040, not one 
eent of public funds had been expended to 
make repairs or expand the facilities at our 
mental Institutions We found our mental 
hospitals overcrowded, poorly equipped, and 
deteriorated almost beyond repair 

In 1943, during the preceding administra¬ 
tion, $6,000,000 was authorissed for hospital 
improvements, but because of the war, none 
of this building program could be carried 
out There was an urgent need for a new 
mental institution near New Orleans, and 
there was also a need for expanded special 
hospital services So to remedy this unsat¬ 
isfactory condition, and provide greater serv¬ 
ices for the sick and needy, a $24,000 000 
building program was Inaugurated It is 
based upon suggestions made by citizens, 
Federal prison experts, hospital authorities 
and surveys made during the Jones admin¬ 
istration, as well as my own 

In order to meet the needs of our general 
hospitals. $8,346,000 was set aside for con¬ 
struction and expansion A greatei portion 
of this amount. $6,600,000 has been allo¬ 
cated for a completely modern general hos¬ 
pital known as the Confederate Memorial 
Medical Center at Shreveport The remain¬ 
der of this amount has been divided among 
Lafayette Charity. New Orleans Charity, 
Florida Parishes Hospital and Alexandria 
Hospital, and the Monroe Hospital, to enlarge 
them to accommodate the needs of our peo¬ 
ple in those sections of the State 

Since our mental institutions were in 
worse shape than our general hospitals, an 
appropriation of $11,000,000 was set aside for 
use In this manner $7,000,000 has been al¬ 
located to East Louisiana. Central Louisiana, 
State Colony and Tialnlng School for repairs 
and expansion $4,000,000 has been set aside 
for the erection of a new mental hospital 
at Fontalnbleau Park, with a receiving sta¬ 
tion in New OrleiuiB There Is now, about 
complete, a new building for women patients 
at Jackson, described by Federal experts as 
the finest of Its type in the world Such a 
building ns thl.s Is a godsend to people who 
are helpless and pennllc.^s, and m need of 
this special care 

Two million dollars has been allocated to 
our penal and correctional institutions Most 
of this money goes to the State penitentiary 
for a new hospital and receiving station and 
to piovide many other badly needed improve¬ 
ments The icmalndcr has been dedicated to 
the expansion of facIlitleB at the State In¬ 
dustrial School for Girls, and for the erection 
of n $400,000 new Industrial school for col¬ 
ored youths, the first of Its kind in the State, 
and It is now complete and ready to operate 

A new hospital is being built at Hot Wells 
Pour new tuberculosis units ore planned 
Some are to be under construction soon 
These are at Shreveport. Monroe. Alexandria, 
ard Lafayette. Another 250-bed unit Is 
ready for operation at Ruston—$2,600,000 has 
been set aside for these facilities The first 
time In the State’s history we have had hos¬ 
pitals for the incurable tubercular patients. 

So, my friends, during my administration, 
the entire existing facilities of the depart¬ 


ment of institutions has been expanded. 
There Is programed or under construction 
a new mental hospital, a new correctional 
institution, five new tuberculosis units, a 
special hospital at Hot Wells, and a great new 
charity hospital In Shreveport. This Is a 
total of 11 new hospitals 
This constitutes, we believe, the greatest 
institutional building program ever under¬ 
taken in one administration 
Duriifg the first part ol my administration, 
as well as practically all of the pieccdlug 
administration, we were not permitted to 
build roads—due to the War. as you know 
But I am glad that I will have had abcut 2 
years to get oui road program going 
During my tenure as Governor, $128,000,000 
in Federal and State funds will have been 
alloc.'ited to the department of highways 
Eighty-eight million dollars of this amount 
has been earmarked for new construction 
and forty million has been allocated to main¬ 
tain our existing 15.000 miles of roads and 
11,000 bridges We have actually awarded 
$40,000,000 in highway contracts—half of 
them completed and half now under con¬ 
struction throughout Louisiana 

These achievements have been made in 
spite? of the desperate shortages and the sky¬ 
rocketing prices, and our labor costs more 
than doubled since 1C39 
Nevertheless, we have already contracted 
for $40,000,000 in highway Improvements, aud 
$48,000,000 more is programed now—this 
year—for construction ns soon ns planfi can 
be finished, rights-of-way obtained, and con¬ 
tracts let 

This huge program, one of the greatest ever 
undertaken by the State of Louisiana, will 
mean major Improvements for every parish 
and almost every city and town In the Dtate 
Again, my friends, as you know more than 
one-half of our people here in Louisiana gain 
their livelihood from agriculture or allied 
puisuits While I did not make any specific 
promises to the.sc people, during my admin¬ 
istration the activities of the Government 
devoted to agrlrulturnl Interest have received 
great increases in appropriations to aid all 
types of agricultural development 
In addition, I have taken a great interest 
in the furtherance of the Stute-wlde flood 
control and dialnage program which is bo 
vital to OUI future welfare Wc dedicated 
$6,000,000 to underwrite the State's portion 
of this program which Is destined to become 
one of the most coaastructlve developments 
of OUT time 

Af> u result of this drainage program and 
because of the time, effort, and leadership 
given, the aid that will come from local and 
Federal sourrea. Is now more than $65,000,000 
In projects With the Overton Canal, which 
will soon get under way, an additional $48,- 
000,000 in Improving flood eontrol and drain¬ 
age expenditures Vrlll be made 

Altogcthcj lu the next few years this pro¬ 
gram will entail an nutlnv of more than 
$100,000,000, which will reelulm 6 . 000,000 
acres of our best farm land and save $25,- 
000,000 In annual crop losses 

Tills program will also greatly aid our soil 
conservation woik to which activity more 
than $600,000 has nl.so been allocated dui- 
lug my administration 
Since 1940 the new industiles that have 
come to our State, Including the additions 
made to existing iudubtries, is an approxi¬ 
mate total of 700 This it an investment of 
more than $268,000,000. creating 70,000 new 
Jobs 

In the last 11 months we have signed up 
246 new plants, a total Investment of $134,- 
000,000. piovlding 13,950 new Jobs, with a pay 
roll of $31,000,000 I am sure you realize that 
those things Just do not casually happen 
This represents a lot of work, effort, and 
planning When one considers Investing 
millions of dollars in our State with the idea 
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Of moving here to spend his life he first Is 
anxious to know that the State’s affairs are 
on solid ground 

Thus, my friends. 1 might go an and on 
enumerating advances made during my ad¬ 
ministration I could refer to the aid and 
money which we appropriated to all parish 
police Juries to be spent on parish roads, to 
reforestation; to the development of our fur, 
game, oyster, and fish culture. I could cite 
the new agricultural experiment stations in 
Claiborne. Bossier, and Plaquemines parishes; 
or remind you of the exhibit buildings which 
we provided for Delhi, Lake Charles, Arabl, 
Alexandria, and Shreveport, and remind 
you of the new junior college established 
at Thlbcdaux. the large vocational agricul¬ 
tural school established In Rapides parish; 
the complete new building for the school 
for the blind and deaf at Baton Rouge; the 
Impetus and support given the sweet potato 
development program, the Increased parks 
and recreational facilities; Including public 
shooting grounds 

I could cite the fact that, even though it is 
not enough, since 1940 the average old-age- 
nsslstance check has been raised from $11 90 
to $21 35 

I am also reminded of the fact that today 
we have a lot of unexpected people on the 
welfare—the total number being 76.443. more 
than we ever had In the State's history 
I could mention that we provided for the 
first time retirement and pensions for State 
employees and school bus drivers, and many, 
many other activities and services which all 
have felt proper and needed by the people. 
The State of Louisiana contributes an 
amount equal to 5 percent of any employee’s 
pay I hope many of you already have con¬ 
trasted that with the days when 6 percent of 
the then poor pay received by State employees 
was deducted for the benefit of somebody 
else—not the employees But I don’t think 
there’s any use In my getting Into that 
I called a lot of these things to your atten¬ 
tion Just in case someone asks you ”Where 
has the money gone*’” 

Summarizing briefly, 37 percent of all our 
moneys go to the cause of public education 
We now pay a larger percent of our tax dollar 
to education than any State in the South 
We are devoting 26 percent of all moneys 
to public welfare and hospital care 

A big portion of all our moneys go to the 
highway department 

Ten percent of all our moneys go to pay off 
the public debt This Is an Inherited obliga¬ 
tion Nevertheless, during this administra¬ 
tion we have paid $48,000,000 on this obliga¬ 
tion I would like to remind you that most 
of this money went to pay for Improvements, 
primnrllv on roads built 15 or 20 years ago 
So you are reminded here that no one has 
given you anything You pay for everything 
you get. one yf,ay or another 

S:x percent of our moneys goes for home¬ 
stead exemptions 

The other 11 percent of all moneys goes to 
conservation, law enforcement, health, agri- 
cult me, and general government. 

Again, my friends, let me repeat, your 
money has gone to satisfy your needs and 
services which you wanted and which your 
State government alone could give you Yes; 
It Is true that your government, especially in 
these Inflatloi ary times, is spending a lot of 
dollars But I am proud also to be able to 
tell you. and I hope you will not forget It, 
that with all the many millions expended or 
Invested for public benefits there has been 
no Incicase In taxes during my administra¬ 
tion No. sir. not a single Increase In taxes. 

Our gains have accrued through your In¬ 
dustry and Increase In prosperity. Good 
financial management of your Government 
has helped make it possible. 

I am proud that this administration, like 
the former administration. Increased l^ne- 
flts without Increasing taxes. Many of my 
fellow citizens of Louisiana repeat that I 
made no promises. I confess I did not make 


promises, but I believe you will agree that 
we have given you more during this admin¬ 
istration than most politicians dare to even 
promise. 

In final summation, as a result of our 
planning and management, we now have un¬ 
der way and fully financed an over-all im¬ 
provement prograir --. 

000,000 covering * 

highways, drainage and flood control, and 
other services. Although nothing was prom¬ 
ised, you are to receive these great benefits. 

At this point, I again acknowledge the in¬ 
debtedness of my administration for the 
$15,000,000 surplus which we inherited from 
the Sam Jones adminlsti atlon. As 1 pointed 
out earlier, this administration Is going to 
leave the State’s affairs In fine shape—finan¬ 
cially 

It is a deep satisfaction for me to know 
that money will be available to better provide 
for our needy old people, our public schools 
and hospital services and for other direct 
benefits to our people 

And that we were able to do this without 
any increase In taxes 

But, my friends, I wish to remind you that 
there is no end to the parade of progress. 
Much yet remains to be done Through hon¬ 
esty and efficiency, through the development 
of our great natural resources for the benefit 
of our people, we will reach to even greater 
heights of prosperity 

The governorship of Louisiana Is a tre¬ 
mendous lesponslbllltv I sincerely believe 
that the future progress and welfare of our 
State and our whole people depends In a 
very large measure on the character and abil¬ 
ity—and esperinlly the character—of the 
man you select to odmlnlster your affairs 
He should be one who not only stands as a 
very symbol of honesty, but he should be a 
man of vision and of courage, and one who 
understands fully the economic aspects of 
governmental operation, and the need for the 
economic development of our State 

Naturally, I am anxious to see this work 
that Is now In progress finished I am inter¬ 
ested In seeing the people who need It get 
the most benefits I am interested In seeing 
a friendly successor elected Thus far, I have 
refrained from expressing publicly my choice 
I have watched with Interest the develop¬ 
ment of • . I have observed that 

of the 10 • campaigning for office 

of governor—one has sponsored the princi¬ 
ples and projects which I have mentioned In 
this talk 

The choice, therefore. Is not a difficult one 
for me to make 

I am naturally In favor of completing the 
program that Is under way today I am in 
favor of electing a man vrho will protect the 
works that I have started 
It Is for this reason that I announce my 
support of Sam H Jones 

I believe he has the sympathy of the masses 
at heart I believe his background as a man 
who sprang from the soli and a poor family 
enables him to understand the needs of the 
under privileged people of the State 
Because he has known poverty, It Is my 
thought, therefore, that his heart Is close 
to the problems of the people and certainly 
he has shown a sympathetic attitude The 
State cannot go wrong in electing such a 
man to the high office of Governor of this 
State 

Then, too. I am convinced that time and 
experience have tempered his attitude and 
made him more tolerant of all people—his 
foes as well as hla friends I am convinced 
that he Is ready to spend his time In work¬ 
ing for the up-buildlng of the State. I am 
convinced that the era of political bitter¬ 
ness is ended—and that Sam Jones can work 
with all the elements who have cooperated 
with me In the last 4 years. 

Believing these things, I have asked my 
friends to support his candidacy—not for 
him personally—^but because his candidacy 
offers the only real hope for the continued 


development of our State and the bringing 
of prosper^^y and happiness to the people. 

I am not for one minute holding him up as 
a “superman”, but a man who is capable, 
a Ood-fearlng man. and a man who Is honest 
and sincere In purpose. 

And now, my friends, since this is Thanks¬ 
giving Day, I’d like to take this occasion to 
wish all of you a lot of health and happiness 
You know there are a lot of things more Im¬ 
portant than being governor, or being sheriff, 
mayor, or being president and holding all 
the other political offices If a man has 
health, good neighbors and friends, If he has 
a family that Is healthy—physically and 
spiritually—and an opportunity to make an 
honest living—well—he’s a rich man 

Again, I extend to you the greetings of the 
day 


Designation of December 7 as Gold Star 
Mothers’ Day 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or JTEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, December 8,1947 

Mr. KEATING Mr. Speaker, 6 years 
ago yesterday this Nation was aroused 
from Sunday afternoon lethargy by news 
of the infamous Japanese attack on the 
United States at Pearl Harbor. The sol¬ 
emn significance of this day must never 
be lost to futuie generations. 

Among us who live today this event 
marked a turning point in many of our 
lives For those who were to offer up 
their lives on the altar of freedom it was 
the beginning of a final chapter. There 
is one group whose magnificent sacrifice 
probably surpassed all others, the mem¬ 
ory of which we must forever keep fresh 
and beautiful. This group is the Gold 
Star Mothers 

In order that the remembrance of their 
priceless gift to the Nation may never 
grow dim I have introduced today a joint 
resolution authorizing and directing the 
President of the United States to desig¬ 
nate December 7 as Gold Star Mothers' 
Day, a day on which all citizens of the 
country may join in grateful tribute to 
these mothers of hero sons. 


Diplomatic Boondoggling 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mrs. DOUGLAS Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann which appeared m the 
Washington Post today: 

DIPLOMATIC BOONDOGGLING 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

The other day while reading the newspaper 
reports of a speech by Mr. Bullitt I found 
myself wondering what Joseph Stalin would 
fiiake of It It was from Stalin’s point of 
view a most extraordinarily flattering picture 
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that Mr. BuUltt painted. There ts a man, 
eald Mr. Bullitt, who will “eventually" nio> 
bllhse “all the resoiurces of Europe and Asia 
against us." He will “organize" 450,000.000 
Chinese. He will organize 350,000,000 Mos¬ 
lems and Hindus or India. He will organize 
all the Arabs. He will organize all the French, 
Italians. Gormans, Poles, Scandinavians. He 
will organize them into “overwhelming 
masses of men and machines." 

Stalin is. In short, at once Caesar. Napoleon, 
Hitler. Genghis Khan, the Great Mogul, and 
the biggest Manchu of them all. If Mr. Bul¬ 
litt’s estimate of Stalin's ability is even ap. 
proximately correct, then we are dealing not 
with a man but with superman himself. 

The purpose of this kind of hysterical agi¬ 
tation is, presumably, to rouse the country 
and persuade it to give money, arms, and 
men to Chlang Kai-shek and to everyone else 
in Asia and Europe who Is struggling with 
Communists. We cannot afford, 1 believe, 
to let ourselves be rattled by this kind of agi¬ 
tation. It can lead only to the squandering 
of our wealth, our power, and our influence 
In an Immense diplomatic disaster. 

For the American people are not rich 
enough, the United States does not have the 
troops, and it does not have the political 
Influence, required to Intervene decisively 
and effectively all over Asia and all over 
Europe The practical result of the kind 
of policy Mr. Bullitt is agitating for would 
be to entangle us at so many places, com¬ 
mit us irrevocably in so many widely sep¬ 
arated conflicts, that we would lack the re¬ 
sources and the energy to be successful any¬ 
where *niat is not foreign policy but diplo¬ 
matic boondoggling, of which, considering 
the results In Korea and in Greece, we have 
had quite enough 

The difference between Mr. Marshall's for¬ 
eign policy and what preceded it is that Mr. 
Marshall has been acting on the strategic 
principle that a nation must concentrate Its 
effort at the point where the greatest results 
can be obtained. In his China policy and 
In his European policy Mr. Marshall has been 
seeking to correct the error which we had 
fallen into of dispersing our effort on sec¬ 
ondary objectives while we neglected our pri¬ 
mary objectives 

Mr. Marshall has had, of course, to carry 
on as best he could the commitments which 
ho Inherited But the policy which, quite 
Justly, bears his name—the Marshall plan— 
calls for a concentration of American effort 
at that point on the face of the earth where 
our civilization is most deeply threatened, 
and where on the other hand there are the 
greatest opportunities for the recovery and 
the revival of our civilization That point 
is not China. It is not the Middle East. It 
is not the Balkan Peninsula. It is in the Brit¬ 
ish Commonwealth, in France, in Scandl- 
navlo, in the Benelux countries, and in Italy. 

It is there that the struggle wUl be won or 
lost in the advanced countries, not in the 
backward ones. It will take our utmost effort 
to succeed. But if we entangle ourselves in 
many other places we shall not have the re¬ 
sources that are necessary if we ore to suc¬ 
ceed We shall have made the catastrophic 
mistake of trying to do so many things that 
we do none of them successfully. 


Federal Taxes Paid by Hawaii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DSLXOATX rXOM RAWAB 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8,1947 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 


remarks In the Appendix of the Record, 
I include therein an analysis of the taxes 
paid to the Federal Treasury by the Ter¬ 
ritory of Hawaii in the fiscal year 1947, 
as follows: 

LmtAXT or CONOKXSB. 

LSOISLATIVX RETEHSMCX SSRVICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 1. 1947, 
Hon. Joseph R. Farrzkqton, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C 

Deah Ms Faiwikoton: This Is In response 
to your request for a statement of the rela¬ 
tive position of Hawaii and the various 
States with respect to Internal-revenue col¬ 
lections during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947. We enclose two tables; one shows 
total collections and the other shows per 
capita collections In Hawaii, the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 

Total collections of Internal revenue In 
Hawaii decreased more rapidly between 1946 
and 1947 than collections in all States and 
Territories combined, the percentage of de¬ 
crease between 1946 and 1947 being 24 9 (Ha¬ 
waii) and 8.8 (total). This represents a re¬ 
versal of the trend of the years prior to 
1945-46. The drop In total collections re¬ 
sulted mainly from the reduction In excess- 
profits collections, for all areas In Hawaii 
collections were reduced for all except em¬ 
ployment taxes. 

In spite of this reduction In revenues, the 
total internal revenue collected In Hawaii In 
1046 exceeded that collected In 12 States. 
The States are* Arizona, Idaho, Mississippi, 
Montana. Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont. Wyoming These States had also 
provided less levenue than that provided by 
Hawaii in the fiscal years 1944 through 1946 

As shown In one of the tables attached, per 
capita collections of Internal revenue in Ha¬ 
waii were greater than per capita collections 
in 24 States (60 percent of all States) during 
1947. Hawaii’s rank was lower during 1947 
than duilng 1946, In the earlier year per 
capita collections had been larger in Hawaii 
than in 34 States 

The States in which per capita collections 
were smaller than in Hawaii are: Alabama, 
Arizona,* Arkansas, Florida. Georgia, Idaho,* 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi,* 
Montana.* New Hampshire.* New Mexico,* 
North Dakota,* Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota,* Tennessee, Texas, Utah,* 
Vermont,* West Virginia, and Wyoming.* 
Of the States In the last for 1946, Colorado. 
Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oregon. Virginia. Washington, and 
Wisconsin are not included in the 1947 list; 
collections of internal revenues in those 
States were smaller per capita in 1946 but 
larger in 1947 than In Hawaii. (An asterisk 
indicates that both total and per capita col¬ 
lections were smaller in the State than In 
Hawaii ) 

Sincerely yours, 

Ernests ORxrmH. 
Director, Legislative Reference Serv¬ 
ice. 


Alabama_ $87 

Arizona- 121 

Arkansas_ 61 

California_ 856 

Colorado_ 236 

Connecticut_ 363 

Delaware- 1,128 

Florida..._ 173 

Georgia_ 129 

Idaho_ 132 

Illinois_ 446 

Indiana- 267 

Iowa- 164 

Kansas-....__ 210 

Kentucky-’.___.......... 287 


Per capita collections of Internal Revenue by 
the United States in the States and Terri¬ 
tories, fiscal year 1947 —Continued 


Louisiana_ $132 

Maine- 158 

Maryland_ 810 

Massachusetts... 821 

Michigan. 825 

Minnesota_ 946 

Mississippi---.. 47 

Missouri- 299 

Montana_ 160 

Nebraska...:- 247 

Nevada_ 208 

New Hampshire- 182 

New Jersey- 802 

New Mexico_ 90 

New York_ 614 

North Carolina_ 838 

North Dakota- 97 

Ohio.. 366 

Oklahoma_ 147 

Oiegon_ 236 

Pennsylvania_ 326 

Rhode Island_ 285 

South Carolina_..._ 94 

South Dakota- 03 

Tennessee__— 118 

Texas_ 160 

Utah.. 136 

Vermont_ 144 

Virginia.._ 240 

Washington_ 232 

West Virginia- 114 

Wisconsin_ 247 

Wyoming..._ 132 

Alaska__— 267 

District of Columbia_ 618 

Hawaii. 212 


Source* Computed from data contained in 
press release of Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
dated Aug 26. 1047 Population estimates 
for June 30, 1945, were used in the com¬ 
putations 

(John C. Jackson. General Research Sec¬ 
tion. Dec. 1, 1947.) 

Total collecitons of internal revenue by the 
United States in each State, the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, fiscal year 1947 

$244, 285, 520 38 
76,962,217 33 
109,042.722 13 
3,144.385.640 00 
263.878.667 06 
646,345,211 43 
323,668,135 00 
413,725,954 99 
410, 737, 368. 21 
65.989,998 91 
3.447.148.367 01 
910.678.240 96 
348,763,454 52 
;i66.'267, 976 *20 
739,719,335 40 
326,137.482 40 
124,220,870 88 
678,159, 708.24 
1,342.620.908 03 
1,770.425.803 21 
612,200,104 02 
08.310.270 GO 
1,061,844.944 33 
68. 532, 698 34 
296,312,323.17 
42.768,134.38 
82,266,064 82 
1,267.410.582 83 
48,116.165 86 
7,723,862,348 36 
1.183.005,650 73 
60.303,006 30 
2, 443. 637, 089. SB 

Oklaboma^.._ 300,032, 612 60 

Oregon.-. 284.193,102.48 

Pennsylvania_ 2,986,060,371.69 

Rhode Island. 216.326.430.14 

South Carolina_ 178.291,486.06 

South Dakota..- 61,902,874.20 

Tennessee_ 888,837,918.29 


Per capita collections of Internal Revenue by 
the United States in the States and Terri¬ 
tories. fiscal year 1947 
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Total collectiona of internal revenue by the 
United States in each State, the Territoriee 
of Hawaii and Alaska and the District of 
ColumbUi, fiscal year 1947 —ContUmed 

Texas.$1,086.680,197.08 

Utah_ 84,224,106.08 

Vermont. 44.813,441.62 

Virginia... 788, 987,898.73 

Washington_ 484,388,^55$. 31 

West Virginia_ 196, 867,861.24 

Wisconsin.. 730, 031,296.39 

Wyoming_ 32,630,067.13 

Alaska_ 16,831,344.83 

District Of Columbia_ 486,876,864.48 

Hawaii. 106,314,370. 16 

Source: U S Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Release of Aug. 26. 1947. 

(John C. Jackson, General Research Sec¬ 
tion, Dec. 1, 1947.) 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MAaSACHUSETTB 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRBSENTATIVKS 
Monday, December 8,1947 
' Mr. PHTTSIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein the following notice 
Indicating that the Massachusetts Coun¬ 
cil of Churches recently went on record 
as opposing universal military training: 

NATIONAt CoUNCn. AOAINST CONSCRlPnON, 

Washington, D. C , December 2, 1947. 
Representative Pmup Philbim. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DiAX Ms PHiLBrn* You may be Interested 
in noting that the Massachusetts GouncU of 
Churches, on November 17, In Pitcbbtirg, went 
on record as opposed to universal military 
training In peacetime. There were 172 dele¬ 
gates from churches throughout the State 
attending. Including the Eplsr nl and Meth¬ 
odist bishops of Boston. 

Sincerely yours. 

John ..1 SwoMUCT, Jr. 


The Presidenfs Recommendations in the 
Fight Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

or CALIPOHNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. HOUFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has called 
the Congress to Washington to enact 
legislation of vital Importance to every 
individual at home and millions abroad. 

He has asked for an emergency appro¬ 
priation to be spent for food to prevent 
starvation this winter in the western 
European nations. 

He has outlined a plan lor combating 
inflation here at home. He pointed out 
that “the housewife who goes out to buy 
food today must spend $10 to buy what 
$7 bought a year and a half ago.’* He 
continued as follows: 

The cost of living Is still climbing. In 
the past 4 mouths It has risen at a rate of 


16 percent a year * * *. Adequate pro¬ 
tection from high prices and unfair distribu¬ 
tion can be assured only by establishing 
authority for price ceilings end rationing in 
fields of critical Importance. * • • Next 
to food, the most Important element in the 
cost of living Is rent. Under the modified 
rent-control law, rents are rising at the rate 
of about 1 percent a month. A 12 percent 
annual increase in rents Imposes an Intol¬ 
erable strain upon the family budget. The 
rent-control law should be extended and the 
weaknesses In the present law should be 
corrected. 

The harsh effects of price inflation are 
clear. They are felt by wage earners, 
farmers, and businessmen. Wage earn¬ 
ers are finding that bigger pay checks 
this year buy less than smaller pay checks 
bought last year. Small businessmen are 
being squeezed by rising costs. Even 
those who are well off are asking, “How 
long can it last? When is the break 
coming’’* 

We must win the battle against Infiatlon, 
BO that our long-range efforts may start from 
high levels of prosperity and not from the 
depths of depression. 

In summary, the immediate anti-inflation 
program that I recommend calls for the fol¬ 
lowing legislative action: 

First. To restore consumer credit controls 
and to restrain the creation of Inflationary 
bank credit. 

Second. To authorize the regulation of 
speculative trading on the commodity ex¬ 
changes. 

Third. To extend and strengthen export 
controls. 

Fourth. To extend authority to allocate 
transportation facilities and equipment. 

Fifth. To authorize measures which will 
Induce the marketing of livestock and poul¬ 
try at weights and grades that represent the 
most efficient utilization of grain. 

Sixth. To enable the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to expand its program of encouraging 
conservation practices in this country, and 
to authorize measures designed to Increase 
the production of foods In foreign countries. 

Seventh. To authorize allocation and In¬ 
ventory control of scarce commodities which 
basically affect the cost of living or industrial 
production. 

Eighth. To extend and strengthen rent 
control. 

Ninth. To authorize consumer rationing 
on products In short supply which basically 
affect the cost of living. 

Tenth. To authorize price ceilings on prod¬ 
ucts in short supply which basically affect 
the cost of living or industrial production, 
and to authorize such wage ceilings as are 
essential to maintain the necessary price 
ceilings. 

If we neglect our economic Ills at home, 
if we fall to halt the march of Inflation, we 
may bring on a depression from which our 
economic system, as we know It, might not 
recover. And if we turn our backs on na¬ 
tions still struggling to recover from the 
agony of war. not yet able to stand on their 
own feet, we may lose for all time the chance 
to obtain a world where free peoples can 
live in enduring peace. 

The freedom that we cherish in our own 
economy and the freedom that we enjoy in 
the world today are both at stake. 

I have recommended Interim aid for cer¬ 
tain western European countries and a pro¬ 
gram to curb Inflation In the United States, 
I regard the measures which I have pre¬ 
sented to you as vital and essential to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

When the American people have faced 
decisions of such magnitude in the past, they 
have taken the right course. 

1 am confident that the Congress, guided 
by the will of the people, will .take the right 
course on this occasion. 


Mr. Speaker, In my opinion the Presi¬ 
dent’s recommendations are timely and 
unless heeded by the Congress, we face 
further dangerous inflation. 

I shall support any legislation which is 
properly drawn for the purpose of ac¬ 
complishing the purposes In his recom¬ 
mendations. 


Democracy Can Defeat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or cAXoroitMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4,1947 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Jan Clechanowskl, the last 
legal Ambassador from the Republic of 
Poland to the United States, recently 
made an important address in Los 
Angeles at a meeting on Friday, Novem¬ 
ber 7, sponsored by the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, the Knights of Colum¬ 
bus; the Society for the Promotion of 
'Poland’s Independent, the PVlenda of 
Poland Association, and the California 
Division of the Polish American Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Clechanowskl spoke on the 
subject Democracy Can Defeat Com¬ 
munism. 

This meeting was presided over by the 
Honorable Joseph Scott, one of Califor¬ 
nia’s most prominent citizens who has a 
national reputation for defending and 
upholding constitutional government, 
and Is a vigorous opponent of commu¬ 
nism in the United States and other 
parts of the world. 

The following is the address delivered 
by Mr. Ciechanowski: 

We have been living for several years In a 
fool's paradise of mock security. While it 
lasted, public opinion wanted to believe that 
the prospects for a secure peace, established 
on the much-vaunted big power unity whs 
attainable and that progress was actually 
being made at the numerous peace confer¬ 
ences held In various world capitals. 

Only since February 1947, when General 
Marshall became Secretary of State, through 
March 12, when President Truman launched 
a more active American policy to meet what 
he termed- “a very serious world situation.'* 
has the public been made officially aware 
of the gravity of the situation, of the high 
tension In Soviet-Amerlcan relations and of 
some of Its dangers. 

For over a year, the American press has 
been practically filled with accounts of star¬ 
tling facts and developments showing the 
steadily growing controversy between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 

But really we are mainly indebted to Com¬ 
rade Vishlnsky’s outbursts at the United Na¬ 
tions Assembly, to Comrade Ehrenburg—the 
great official Soviet editorial writer—and to 
other Soviet leaders and writers of the 
Soviet-controlled press for opening our eyes 
to the grim realities of today. 

Prom their crude remarks wo know that 
they openly accuse the United States of being 
*'an imperialist power," a "potential aggres¬ 
sor. out for world domination," and the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States and Secretary of 
State Marshall of being "the servile puppets 
of Wall Street." These are only a few choice 
quotations from their insulting statements. 

In a recent masterly attack on the United 
States, in the official Moscow Literary Gazette, 
Comrade Ehrenburg wrote: "Our soldiers 
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gave a friendly greeting to the Americana on 
the Elbe River (In Germany). Our people do 
not hold grudget, and, In their ^ous victory, 
they weffe ready to forget the bitterness of 
1943. when Russia was covered In blood and 
America was covering herself In gold/' 

So "America was covering herself In gold"— 
In 1942? At the time when all her vast re¬ 
sources, her manpower, her industries and 
labor, her public and private enterprises were 
making the greatest coordinated effort In the 
good fight against German. Japanese, and 
Bfussollnl's fascism and Its satellites? At 
the time when America's lend>lease assist¬ 
ance to her fighting allies was the mightiest, 
in fact, the only weapon which allowed them 
to carry on the fight? 

Mo, Comrade Ehrenburg, America was then 
and throughout the war and after it cover¬ 
ing herself with gold to the tune of over 
$11,000,000,000 of lend-lease to Soviet Russia, 
of one additional billion dollar cash loan, and 
of some three additional billions In Russian 
war relief and UNRRA supplies and services 
to the Soviets. How enriching for America, 
and how useful this "chicken-feed” aid has 
proved to be in the light of the truly Sovietic 
gratitude which she is now reaping 

Well, we live and learn. Recently another 
Soviet propaganda bubble has been exploded. 
The allegedly dissolved Comintern has sud¬ 
denly been revived. It Is now called the 
Cominform. In this new guise It declares 
Itself to be the determined expression of an 
active anti-American drive on the part of 
nine European nations, at present Soviet sat¬ 
ellites behind the iron curtain. But its leader 
and spokesman is Comrade Zdanov, so fre¬ 
quently mentioned In past years as Stalin's 
most probable successor. This new Comin¬ 
form, reborn as a Soviet-led center of Infor¬ 
mation. has chEdlenged American policy on 
all counts and has declared its determination 
actively to oppose the Truman doctrine, the 
Marshall plan, and in fact any American ini¬ 
tiative for European and world rehabilitation. 

On the basis of its declared intentions this 
newest Instrument of anti-American Soviet 
policy can no longer be regarded as merely 
another center of ideological Communist 
propaganda Itlsast ' • *•' * f "/ 

armed and equipped.. ■ < f 

satellite countries, now Communist con¬ 
trolled. It is the militant spearhead of Soviet 
expansion and of communism, armed openly 
against the United States t 

We may no longer Indulge In wishful think¬ 
ing W-- are fully informed. The veil of 
secrecy has been brutally torn off reality A 
new situation now faces the American peo¬ 
ple and all the nations still outside the Iron 
curtain It is time to sit up and take notice. 
It is time to debunk It Is high time to meet 
the Soviet challenge by an active counter¬ 
challenge of democratic determination By 
boldly doing so, we may prevent the present 
showdown from becoming yet another armed 
conflict. 

Let us first briefly review the situation and 
some of its origins and then turn our at- 
ttotion to a choice of effective counter-meas¬ 
ures. In wartime, when Soviet Russia’s par¬ 
ticipation was of such paramount military 
Importance, it was realistic to give her fullest 
aid, support, and assistance. It was fair to 
admire and to praise the courage and sacri¬ 
fice of the Russian people in the defense of 
their country against the German invasion. 
This was unstlntlngly done But It was ill 
advised to oversell Soviet Russia to public 
opinion as a kind of liberal democracy of 
which the Soviet dictatorship Is the direct 
antithesis. It was shortsighted to regard as 
a permanent alliance the purely incidental 
and temporary war association of democratic 
nations, fighting against one kind of totali¬ 
tarianism, with that other totalitarian Ciom- 
munlst power. 

The alliance between the democracies and 
Soviet Russia could not be expected to sur¬ 
vive after the war and to continue as a 
working partnership in establishing a one- 


world peace of freedocn. Juatloe, and collec¬ 
tive security. Such miracles just dont hap¬ 
pen. It was therefore a basic error of policy 
to agree, under Soviet pressure, to finalise In 
wartime any territorial or political problems. 
All such settlements should have been firmly 
rejected and postponed to the end of the 
shooting war. That would have allowed the 
western powers to preserve the Initiative in 
later negotiations. 

Their premature settlement at Tehran and 
Yalta did not only rmtlt in depriving Po¬ 
land—a staunch, fighting ally and charter- 
member of the United Nations—of her Inde¬ 
pendence, together with that of Estonia. 
Latvia, and Lithuania. It directly violated 
the fundamental principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion of nations. It allowed the Soviets to 
create a dangerous precedent for future nego¬ 
tiations. On the Polish test case, they real¬ 
ised the American and British passive policy 
would agree under pressure to sacrifice basic 
principles and war aims to opportunism, even 
If thereby the United States and Britain be¬ 
came parties to such acts of violation. Thus, 
the Soviets succeeded In opening a wide 
breach In the moral front of the United Na¬ 
tions' principles which set a dangerous prece¬ 
dent and opened the way for ever-growing 
pressure and demands. 

As the Western Powers’ appeasement policy 
of Russia developed, the Soviets forced the 
acceptance of a power-political pattern. In¬ 
stead of a democratic one. In the structure 
of the United Nations Organization It was 
then that the one-world concept was Irre¬ 
trievably lost and the world divided Into two 
spheres of power Influence The appease¬ 
ment policy pursued by the two western 
democracies towards totalitarian Soviet Rus¬ 
sia was as hopeless as trying to Induce a 
man-eating tiger to become a v^etarlan. 

During and Immediately after the war. by 
means of Communist-ridden puppet govern¬ 
ments. which were the Soviet version of the 
Yalta formula of governments "friendly to 
Moscow,” they gradually subjected to their 
domination 11 previously free countries: Fin¬ 
land, Estonia, Latvia. Lithuania. Poland. 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia. Rumania, and Albania—with a joint 
population of one hundred and fifteen mil¬ 
lions All these nations are now being com- 
munized in the exclusive sphere of Soviet 
influence behind the Iron curtain. 

The Soviets have sabotaged the U N by 
constant use of their veto power, and have 
stalemated it completely on all Important 
peace problems and made it Inoperative. 

They have managed to seize and to hold 
the initiative at all International conferences 
and to force the United States and Britain 
to be always on the defensive 

By facing the western powers with ever 
new accomplished facts, Stalin has period¬ 
ically probed and challenged their policy. 
Their reactions showed him how far he could 
go In carrying out his expansionist designs. 
Unfortunately, even quite recently, in Jan¬ 
uary 1947, on the case of the faked Polish 
election, the feeble protests of London and 
Washington, followed by almost Immediate 
recognition of this flagrant violation of the 
Yalta agreements, convinced him that he 
had nothing to fear In the way of a tough 
American policy at the Moscow Conference 
which took place in March, barely 8 weeks 
later. At that Moscow Conference the Sov¬ 
iets wrung another important concession 
from the American Government on the key 
problem of Austria, Insuring their prolonged 
military occupation of that coimtry. 

The Soviets staged their Communist coup 
in Hungary on May 31, 1947. President Tru¬ 
man called it publicly an outrage. But 
again, a few days later, this gross violation 
of agreements and of Hungarian sovereignty 
was recognized after but a feeble protest 

As these accomplished facts and outrages 
were prepetrated by the Soviets during and 
shortly after the change In American policy 


to a more active one as expressed In the so- 
called Truman doctrine, without arousing 
any more definite reactions, the Soviets m\ut 
have concluded that they could continue to 
thwart the Western Powers, even when Amer¬ 
ican and British signatures on agreements 
were directly involved 

The Soviets are conducting an armed Com¬ 
munist aggression on China, having obtained 
from President Roosevelt at Yalta territorial 
advantages in Manchuria which made this 
possible, while all American foices and aid 
In war materiel have been withdrawn from 
the legal Chinese Government. In their Chi¬ 
nese aggression the Soviets have encountered 
no American opposition, although China has 
always been regarded oa a vital factor of 
American security. 

Sorea is being Sovlet-communized and 
armed 

In Germany the Soviet zone of occupation 
Is strongly manned by a considerable, fully 
armed Russian foice. Recently, in summer, 
full-scale military maneuvers were staged in 
the Austrian Burgenland by a Soviet army of 
350.000 troops, mostly mechanized, with a 
powerful display of air force, tanks, and mod¬ 
em weapons, obviously to Intimidate Europe 
and to give warning to the United States, 
whose occupation force In Germany at pres¬ 
ent Is about one soldier to 2 square miles 

The national conscript armies of the Euro¬ 
pean countries, now satellites of Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. are being communlzed, Sovlet-ti. ined, 
armed, and equipped. Tito’s small Yugo¬ 
slavia alone boasts an army of 650,000 with 
modem armament, trained under Soviet 
supervision, and poised in the vicinity of ths 
focal port of Trieste. 

Strategic railroads are being built in haste 
through these countries, their direction 
clearly indicating that they are planned for 
eventual Soviet military alms of further ex¬ 
pansion 

The populations, the military establlah- 
menta, the natural resources of all these So¬ 
viet-dominated countries are made to work 
primarily for Russian war preparedness and 
for the Soviet economy—while Lhe western 
portion of partitioned Europe, deprived of 
tnelr mineral and agricultural resources 
which It BO badly needs, depends on Amer¬ 
ican assistance for Its existence and rehabili¬ 
tation 

Having achieved their Immediate alms In 
eastern central Europe and In the Far East, 
the Soviets are consolidating their hold and 
preparing the next phase of their expansion. 

There Is every Indication, in the light of 
their moves up to date, that they are tending 
to complete their advance in the Balkans by 
Communist aggression on Greece and by 
planning to gain a foothold In Turkey and 
Iran They appear to be following out the 
old Tsarist basic policy of gaining control of 
the Straits and an outlet on the Persian Gulf. 

In addition to these activities, they men¬ 
ace Italy through their satellite, Tito, via 
Trieste They are exerting political pressure 
In France and other European countries by 
moans of very active Communist parties 
which they entirely control and which they 
richly finance, for the purpose of "taking 
these countries fiom within ” 

They have spread their centers of disrup¬ 
tive communism to the Western Hemisphere 
and have set up Communist pressure groups 
In Canada, in the United States, and in all 
central and southern Latin American Re¬ 
publics 

Based on actual facts, such Is, In broad 
outline, the tiue picture of Soviet achieve¬ 
ments and activities 

When one looks at the map of the world. 
It is clear that Soviet Russia has taken over 
Hitler’s succession. For the time being, she 
Is out for world domination on Haushofer's 
geopolitical theory of the Eurasian Heart¬ 
land. But, In addition to this grandiose 
plan, the Soviets are actively working to im¬ 
pose their Communist leadership on all the 
remaining free nations. 
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Owing to war exhaustion and disruption, 
only two really Big Powers are left which 
are capable of pursuing a world-shaping 
policy, and of assuming world leadership. 
They are the United States and Soviet 
Russia. 

The United States Is the natural, the 
acclaimed leader of the world which fears 
communism and Is ripe for true democracy. 
America can exercise its leadership If it 
takes the Initiative in a policy of bold and 
active determination. 

The Soviets could only impose their leader¬ 
ship In the case of American default to meet 
its vast responsibilities as the foremost 
world power 

Through the elimination of other powers, 
owing to present-day conditions, the actual 
world conflict, which In reality is a conflict 
between tolalitarianism and democracy, be¬ 
tween freedom and Communist enslave¬ 
ment—has now been narrowed down to a 
due’ for leadership between the Soviets and 
the United States 

The vital question is this* Will democracy 
let communism get away with It and Impose 
its lecdership on the world, or will it call the 
Soviet bluff by boldly accepting their chal¬ 
lenge and assuming leadership? 

The fate of the world, of peace and secur¬ 
ity, of human happiness, prosperity and. in 
fact, the very survival of our Christian civili¬ 
zation—all depend on the answer. The 
American people hold the answer to these 
most Important questions of the day 

What are the Soviets now counting on to 
deliver the world Into their hands? 

Most recent, entirely reliable reports from 
Moscow, received In October, show that Stalin 
and the Politburo mainly rely on a general 
crisis in the United States. On the basis of 
their ovn reports from their envoys, i^enta, 
and friends In America, they foresee a finan¬ 
cial. Industrial, and social crisis which they 
expect will cripple the entire economy of 
this country and prepare the way for com¬ 
munism They are sure that American labor 
Is being effectively permeated by communist 
trends, especially as regards land and sea 
transport, the coal and steel and electric 
power unions And to crown this Soviet 
wishful think ng, Moscow appears to be con¬ 
vinced that American political forces are 
swinging to Henry Wallace, w’hom Stalin 
apparently regards as the most likely chance 
In the 1940 election campaign 

Not long ago some American fellow travel¬ 
ers connected with American labor circles 
assured Stalin that, If ever American-Soviet 
relations were to reach the danger point of 
armed conflict “40.000,000 American workmen 
would down ton’s and make war with Ru'sla 
Impossible ” This and other similar assur¬ 
ances, pcssed on to the Soviets by Amcr can 
fellow tiavelers . ■ ' i 

the Kremlin In > ( . 

American opposition to Soviet Communist 
exoans'on. 

Dictatois are usually misinformed because 
the.r envoys and observers are afraid to tell 
them the tiuth, while their foreign sym¬ 
pathizers are too arxioua to gain their con- 
fldenee and praise to dare give them even 
friendly warning. 

In preparing any kind of strategy on real¬ 
istic b.'iser.. It Is necersary to appra’se dis¬ 
passionately the elements of strength and 
weakness of one’s adversary and to weigh 
them against one's own assets and liabilities. 

In this conflict for world leadership be¬ 
tween Soviet Communist Imperialism and 
American democracy, what have the Soviets 
got that America does not have? What can 
they offer that America cannot give the 
world? 

They certainly have an enormous military 
force, armed and trained for any emergency. 
They have added to their military potential 
the considerable potential of their present 


satellites In eastern central Europe. They 
have secured by fair and foul means some 
of the best and most efficient war scientists, 
engineers, technicians and skilled labor from 
Germany and other countries, to raise their 
most Inefficient standards of industrial pro¬ 
duction and research. They have added to 
their own military force a German elite force 
of some 36 divisions, mostly shock troops, 
which they have recruited, armed and care¬ 
fully screened and indoctrinated from among 
selected prisoners of war. They continue 
to hold and to use for military and labor 
purposes more than 1,000,000 Japanese, 
They have their subservient puppet govern¬ 
ments in 11 European countries and Com¬ 
munist centers In all other foreign countries. 

They have their admirably organized prop¬ 
aganda machine, with Its far-reaching ten¬ 
tacles everywhere and they have converted 
the United Nations into a convenient sound¬ 
ing board from which they organize and rally 
their supporters all over the world. 

Their policy Is highly aggressive and dy¬ 
namic 

Their weapon for retarding negotiations, 
for preventing solutions of urgent problems 
being reached Is the veto power. 

They have broken practically every agree¬ 
ment they have signed, and in their diplo¬ 
macy they do not hesitate to resort to brutal 
pressure and blackmail. 

Those are their elements of force and 
prcFSure 

They have the advantage of operating in 
a war-weary world, and among democratic 
statesmen mostly Ignorant of their mental¬ 
ity and methods, whose natural fear of war 
discourages them from debunking the Soviet 
methods of intimidation and from calling 
their bluff. 

In this framework, so propitious to the 
furthering of their expansionist policies, the 
Soviets have been, and still are, making full 
use of the receptive readiness of passive de¬ 
mocracies to swallow any of their lies rather 
than to challenge them and to disprove them. 

So let us debunk some of their lies and 
see what they really have to offer the world 
06 compared to democracy. 

The Soviets have brazenly assumed the 
role of champions of freedom and of the 
sovereignty of small nations, allegedly men¬ 
aced by American capitalist imperialism, and 
the championship of the common man 

They have declared themselves the defend¬ 
ers of democracy, especially among the col¬ 
ored populations of this hemisphere, where 
it is easy to Intensify race problems, and in 
colonial regions where it serves them to set 
Indlgenom populations against Great Britain 
and other colonial powers. 

While thus championing human rights 
outside the Iron curtain—In Europe, as a 
means of attraction, and In African and 
Asiatic possessions, and in the Americas, as 
a means of fomenting unrest and disrup¬ 
tion—the Soviets have subjected 11 formerly 
free European countries to their domination, 
to their forced communication, and to prac¬ 
tical enslavement. In their own vast coun¬ 
try they have suppressed for 30 years all the 
freedoms of the Russian people and are actu¬ 
ally using around 17,000,000 slave laborers In 
their mines, industries, and public works. 

Under their ruthless one-party system, the 
standard of life in Russia is the lovicst of 
any country Inhabited by the white race. 
Labor Is not free to choose its kind of work 
or to leave It The Stakhanoff system Is ap¬ 
plied to labor. In the satellite countries the 
lowering of standards of living, indispensable 
to the spread of communism, is proceeding at 
lull pace. 

Wherever the Soviets have held sway, the 
•Toiur freedoms” have been doomed and 
destroyed 

Those are the gifts and advantages which 
bankrupt Soviet communism has to offer hu¬ 


manity in the twentieth century of our 
Christian civilization. 

It may be argued that if those are the only 
attractions they have to hold out to other 
nations, then why has their Infiltration and 
propaganda been so surprisingly successful? 
Mainly because their lies are presented so 
insistently by an organization of truly dia¬ 
bolical cunning and knowledge of psychology, 
and with a methodical and gradually planned 
coordination of the minutest details and with 
that Incredible efficiency of which the Marx- 
Lenin Institute Is a past master. Also, be¬ 
cause their propaganda has no scruples in 
making use of lies, because it makes fullest 
use of every situation, of every slightest op¬ 
portunity offered by any actual or potential 
political, social, religious, or even personal 
tension anywhere which can be fanned up 
into serious antagonisms, Into racial or class 
hatreds, into t trlfe, or unrest on which com¬ 
munism thrives. 

Last but not least, because of the amazing, 
Inci edible passivity displayed by democracies 
in the face of the Communist danger and of 
active Soviet imperialism. 

Here you have on the one side a highly 
dynamic, fanatical Communist doctrine, ever 
on the offensive, effectively challenging and 
actually invading the strongholds of Democ¬ 
racy, Its government departments and agen¬ 
cies, Its Intellectual, sclentlllc, professional, 
business, and labor centers—while democracy 
sits back complacently, wishfully hoping 
against hope that some miracle will auto¬ 
matically stop this aggression, that the merits 
of Democracy will prevail of themselves, 
without having to take up the challenge and 
fight by pitting truthful arguments against 
lies, by assuming leadership, by actively 
strengthening Its natural friends and allies 
the world over and helping them resist this 
menace. 

And yet Democracy was ready to fight a 
total war In defence of its principles It 
mobilized and militarized Its entire might 
and won the greatest military victory over 
the most technically perfect war machine In 
defending its rights to freedom against the 
combined forces of totalitarian enslavement. 

Is Democraev only capable of military ac¬ 
tion? Are Its Chiistian foundations and prin¬ 
ciples to bo used only as a war cry for rallying 
Its followers In a shooting war. or are they 
truly so convincing and compelling that they 
caij be effectively used to rally freedom-lov¬ 
ing peoples to ensure peace and happiness? 

Ideologically, democracy has all that so- 
vletlc communism lacks. 

Its doctrine follows the doctrine of Christ. 
Its record has evolved through years of mili¬ 
tant progress Into the only known system 
of government “of the people, by the people, 
for the people Its way of life has insured 
Juridical equality to all It has placed the 
worker In a position of dignity and Insured 
his rights. Contrary to communism, It Is the 
very antithesis of imperialistic domination, 
and It is founded on truth and, therefore, 
needs no Iron curtains to conceal its methods 
and its Institutions. 

Its magnetic attraction for all freedom- 
loving peoples Is so great that its rallying 
force Is the most powerful of all. 

This has been strikingly proved most re¬ 
cently by the sweeping victories of the con¬ 
structive forces of stability and rehabilitation 
In the French and British municipal elec¬ 
tions, and In the political elections in Swit¬ 
zerland and Denmark. 

These elections are a triumph of democ¬ 
racy In action. Not only because they atop 
some Communist-pressed, too radical politi¬ 
cal, and economic policies, but because, 
above all. they express the peoples’ power to 
reverse the course, when the people regard 
it as unpractical or unsuitable. 

In democracies the government Is the ex¬ 
pression of the will of the people and its 
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servant, not Ita bully, es under Communist 
dlctatorsblp. 

Por the American people these elections 
should be most Instructive, for as Anne 
O’Hare McCormick writes in the Tiroes of 
November 3: “This trend away from com- 
munlbm in western Europe la the first divi¬ 
dend on the Marshall plan. Besides, it con¬ 
stitutes the only test which Americans can 
apply to the Governments we propose to aid 
under the Marshall plan, for its objective 
la to extend, if possible, but to hold at almost 
any cost the area of freedom in the world A 
free government is one which can be changed 
by the peoples’ will ” 

I often heard it said that American organ¬ 
ized labor is fast becoming communistic. 
These assertions, coming mostly from people 
who have never had much direct contact 
with labor or its union leaders and from 
hopeful fellow travelers, do not impress me. 
On the contrary, there are two main unsur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of commu¬ 
nism, the Catholic church and labor 

The former constitutes the solid spiritual 
vanguard, the latter the solid practical one 
against Soviet communism The doctrine 
of the Catholic Church la the very founda¬ 
tion of individual freedom and justice which 
has evoloved into domocrary Labor has 
achieved all its rights through democracy 
and stands to lose them all under commu¬ 
nism 

But as far as labor is concerned, It should 
be borne in mind by every one of its repre¬ 
sentatives that the Soviets count on labor 
troubles, on strikes and stoppages, on labor- 
manaerement difficulties—oil of which they 
skillfully encourage through their infiltrated 
agents and fellow travelers~to gain direct 
Influence in labor quarters and thereby to 
weaken American enterprise and economy In 
a preliminary softening process aimed at re¬ 
ducing its coordinated resistance 

It is to be hoped that the October AFIj 
convention nt Sm Francisco and the latest 
news from CIO quarters in New York, will 
somewhat disillusion Moscow on that score. 

The Soviets who still live in the superan¬ 
nuated Marxist doctrine of a hundred years 
ago of exploitation of labor by industrial 
bosses apparently cannot yet grasp the fact 
that in democracies and especially here. In 
this blessed land, enlightened and organized 
labor has long ceased to be a working class 
and hn.s become a working power Today, 
only in Russia and in Communist-dominated 
countries, the superstate has replaced the 
blood-thirsty bosses of old, and still drives 
labor on the antiquated patterns of compul¬ 
sion and class hatred. 

In summing up, may I say that this is no 
time for complacency. The danger faring 
democracy is real and close and menacing. 
It is militant and thoroughly organized Al¬ 
though democracy is so eminently sound and 
unassailable on its merits and record—while 
communism hasn’t got a leg to stand on— 
democracy can only defeat communism by 
actively fighting it everywhere, by assuming 
leadership, by taking up its challenge, by 


It will have to restate its own principles and 
alms, and oppose their mighty force of per¬ 
suasion and attrectlon to the empty slogans 
and lies of Soviet-led commimlsm It will 
have to denounce Soviet enslavement of 
peoples and isolate them as the barbaric ag¬ 
gressor and slave driver which it is Democ¬ 
racy will have to revise its own statesman¬ 
ship and revert once more to its fundamental 
spiritual values and principles, and replace 
its temporarily adopted cynical superreallst 
opportunism, by the basic realism which has 
made democracy great and which can never 
be divorced from the rights of humaiilty, 
from the ideals of freedom and Justice. 

Only If it is thus armed, determined and 
militant, democracy can defeat communism. 


Report on China 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNKSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 1947 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I Include a most 
informative and illuminating article on 
the present situation in China by the 
Catholic archbishop of Nanking, an emi¬ 
nent scholar in the language and cul¬ 
tures of many peoples. When the Amer¬ 
ican people hear such conflicting reports, 
Including so many from those who see 
China only as she is now at the end of 10 
years of war, and for a short time at that, 
It is most helpful to have one that can 
be depended on as wholly accurate. 
Report on China to Institute of Chinese 
Culture 

(By H E Paul Yu-Pin, D D, archbishop of 
Nanking, China) 

WAR IN CHINA 

Today, China Is fighting, not a civil war, 
but a life and death struggle against Soviet 
communlbin—the new invader ot China. 
True, the fighting in China hns the appear¬ 
ance of a civil war Let us not be deceived 
It 18 part, the beginning, of an international 
wai, a world war. launched by the Soviet 
Union against the democracies 

The third world war has already begun 
The armed skirmishes of this new war started 
before the old wai was finished In Europe, 
the third world war started with the so- 
called civil war in Greece There, an armed 
Greek Communist army, assisted by intornu- 
tlonal brigades from the surrounding Soviet- 
dominated cuuntrles, revolted and attempted 
to overthrow by force the Greek Government 

In Asia, the third woild war started in 
China It began when the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist armies, sheltered, equipped, and in part 
officered by the Russian Army, attempted to 
establish Independent sovereignty in Man¬ 
churia These nimles met in battle with the 
armies of the Chinese Government 

Theie were no Chlnr.so Communist troops 
In Manchuria on VJ-day (surrender of 
Japan) The Soviet plan was to use the time 
gained by the armistice to transfer as many 
Communist troops as possible from North 
China to Manchuria and there to arm them 
with the abundant Japanese supplies and 
equipment which the Russian Army had 
seized when the Japanese Army surrendered 
To withdraw the Russian Red Army from 
Manchuria only when it could be replaced 
by a well-armed Chinese Red Army, and use 
the Marshall truce period for this purpose: 
this was the Soviet plan It worked perfectly. 
Today the Communist forces occupy 90 per¬ 
cent of Manchuria. 

The fighting in China today is a war be¬ 
tween Soviet communism (using her satel¬ 
lites, the armed Chinese Communists) and 
the democratic forces of the world, of which 
China has, by choice, taken her place, and 
for which cause she Is now fighting The 
whole truth is that China, today, is fighting 
for the democracies—as in World War I and 
II It is but a half truth to call it a civil 
war. Chinese communism, like commu¬ 
nism In every country, is but a part of the 
international Communist movement. 

International communism obeys and is led 
in all its activities from its supreme head¬ 
quarters within the Soviet Union. 

In the war in China, the Communist forces 
have fighting for them, not only Chinese 
Commimlst troops, but also Korean troops. 
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Mongolian soldiers, Japanese troops, and 
Russian officers. These international bri¬ 
gades comprise one-third of the Communist 
force In Manchuria. Some officers of the 
Russian Army direct military operations. 
Russia supplies much of the war materials 
used by the Chinese Communists, most of 
the guns, ammunition and artlllerv used were 
surrendered to Russia by Japan, some of the 
supplies are part of American and British 
lend-lease to Russia. 

These events I have been citing, so-called 
Greek civil war and the ao-oallecl Chinese 
civil wni*— are not part of, the Second World 
War True, great wars have as their niter- 
maths civil war, revolutions, and mass strikes. 
But these two events, the war in Greece and 
the war in China, are of a different character 
The loices basically opposed in them, op¬ 
posed and clashing by arms, as well as by 
economic und political competition, are not 
alined ns weie the opposing forces of the 
Second World War 

One of the main power groupings of that 
war has Indeed been eliminated—Germany 
and her nozism The main power grouping, 
in this thnd world wni, Is Russia and her 
Communist satellites on the one slue and 
the demncintlc forces of the woild on the 
other China is fighting the opening battle 
of the third woild war for the democmcie.s 

Is theie any hope for world peace*^ Aflei 
these years of death and suffering, ol exile and 
des.ruction, there Is a gie.it weariucBt. in th“ 
world It Is haid to say it, but hope without 
action is empty The penally for closing our 
eyes to fuels will be heavy, the price of in¬ 
action will bo catiistiophe To be foiewarned 
is to be forearmed 

Also it is t) ue that prellminarv skirmishes, 
even bloody skirmishes, aie not identical with 
the grand battle and the further widespread, 
advanced stages ol a full world war Some¬ 
times the grand battle can be delayed and 
even avoided It Is possible that the third 
world wai may never advance much beyond 
these preliminary slages II the demociacies 
join together and assist each other with the 
common cause, and put up a united strong 
front agalnt the new aggiessor, Soviet com¬ 
munism will fall in her objective—world con¬ 
quest 

CHINESE OOVERNMF-NT 

During my last visit to the States I was 
happy to hear and feel the praiae and warmth 
of filcndshlp that swept the country On 
this present trip, slnw* I arrived here. I ob¬ 
served a change of attitude toward China, 
Before, there was admiration and pr.alse for 
China’s heroic fight against the Japanese 
Invader. Now criticism and disappointment 
because of our courage and determination to 
fight the new Invader If fighting against 
aggression and invasion in 1941 was a great 
virtue, how can It now in 1947 be a vice? 
Whilst we did not deserve all the flowery 
praises you showered upon us at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, yet neither do we deserve the 
unqualified criticism and scoldings which too 
many American writers, broadcasters, and 
some Government offlclals are giving us to¬ 
day Bpeclflcally, the Chinese Government 
Is aecused of being undemocratic, Fascist, 
nonllberal. 

What means Fascist and nonllberal? 
These words are confusing Wlint they mean 
here In the United States, I do not know 
But, as used by the Communists in China, 
all who oppose communism are labeled Fas¬ 
cists and nonllberals 

Is the Chinese Government democratic? 
In a very true sense I can bear testimony to 
the fact that it Is democratic However, it 
does not enjoy all the luxuries of democracy 
yet No country does during war. Let me 
explain. 

Some 10 years ago (only yesterday In the 
perspective of history) the present Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of China was estab- 
listicd. Only one-score years ago China was 
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a loosely knit country of semi-independent 
stutCB (provinces) under the rule of war 
loids. Today the authority of the Central 
Government Is firmly estatollshed except In 
Communist areas. This Is progress. And, 
Incidentally, the reason why we could fight 
tha war so long and victoriously against the 
might at Japan. 

China has already passed through the 
three stages on the road to a constitutional 
government* the military period, the period 
of tutelage (or educational stage) and la now 
at the door of the constitutional stage The 
first two periods are over, and now the era 
of constitutional government becomes effec¬ 
tive, Christmas of this year. Since April of 
this year, there has been ruling China, an 
interim, multi-party government It Is a 
liberal government, because It includes all 
the political parties of China (except the 
Comnunlst Party, which was invited, but 
refused to c^me in) 

Now the highest policy-making body of 
this coalition government of China Is the 
state council. This coalition council of 
state Is, by law, made up of 40 members. 
Here Is the break-down The much-belabored 
Kuomingtang Party, under Chlang Kai-shek 
has 17 members. The Young China Party 
has 4 members. The Democratic Socialists 
have 4 members. The Independents have 
4 members The Communists were allotted 
8 members, their front parties given 3 mem¬ 
bers Hence out of 40 seats, the Kuoming¬ 
tang Party has onlj 17 membeis—far leso 
than a majority. 

Now the executive arm of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment is run by a coalition cabinet made 
up of 24 heads of the various government 
ministries and commissions. The present 
political repre-icntatlon in this coalition 
cabinet in as follows Kuomingtang 14. Dsm- 
ociatic Socialists 3. Young China 3. Inde¬ 
pendents 4 No more one-paity rule in 
China 

Is the Chinese Government democntlc? 
If by democracy you mean Soviet democ¬ 
racy—that we have not got It Soviet de¬ 
mocracy Is slavery. If by democracy you 
mean certain types of democracy that came 
out of Europe In the past century, that too 
vie have not For the engineers and phi¬ 
losophy of that democracy were godless men 
with no respect for the dignity and rights of 
all men of all classes But If by democracy 
ycu mean American democracy, which has 
ns its basis and philosophy the American 
Constitution, and in its interpretation Lin¬ 
coln’s ••government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.’' and in its appli¬ 
cation to others, John Hay’s open-door policy 
In China (defending the integrity of 
Chinn)—this kind of democracy we have in 
China In principle. In law, and in govern¬ 
ment 

Our new constitution Is practically a copy 
of your American Constitution, the children 
In the rchcols of China knew the American 
Constitution almost by heart. The set-up cf 
our government Is much the same as yours, 
its administration Is In the hands of a multi¬ 
party government We have freedom of 
speech, religion, and assembly in China As 
I said before, some of the luxuries of democ¬ 
racy we do not yet enjoy, and that because 
of the necessities of war. Fur Instance, the 
new general mobilization order, which was 
Issued and signed by the new coalition gov¬ 
ernment, curtails some rights In the Interests 
cf national security, for the purpose of 
mobilizing the nation to fight the new in¬ 
vader and aggressor of China—Soviet com¬ 
munism 

CHINA HINOSaiED BY INFLATION 

The people of China live In a glass house 
There a^e no curtains on the windows of 
China, much less Iron curtains. Within that 
glass house of China 400,000.000 people, one- 
filth of the human family, .labors and stilves 
and struggles to make a scant living—with 
not enough food In the pantry. Everything 


they do can be seen by the world—nothing Is 
hidden. The correspondents of the world are 
free to come to China and look in each of the 
10,000 windows of the house of China. (In 
Manchuria Soviet communism has drawn a 
heavy iron curtain—your newspapermen can¬ 
not go there ) If these newspapermen re¬ 
port to you what they have seen, even though 
It Is bad. we are not displeased—that is de¬ 
mocracy—^for the press can be a powerful de¬ 
terrent against evil ’The truth Is that a 
large section of the American press has criti¬ 
cized China unfairly, indulged In exaggera¬ 
tions. half-truths, and falsehoods 

Runaway Inflation in China is the cause of 
most of the deplorable conditions there For 
inflation brings on high prices, which in turn 
creates black maikets Inflation, cutting 
down the buying power of salary, brings 
about a low standard of living Government 
servants, military and civil, must look else¬ 
where for enough money to support their 
family. This Is bad It d'-ves good ir"n cut 
of the Government I' cca'c** li c'Im'mm i*. 
and corruption 

All this Is tiue I wish to state the facts. 
But I also want to place them in their proper 
perspective and causes I am free to speak 
cut I am a private citizen, not a govern¬ 
ment official In China, my six daily news¬ 
papers and two bioadcastlng stations have 
waged a crusade against these evils of In¬ 
efficiency. corruption, and graft I criticize 
the Government, but constructively, by ham¬ 
mering at the causes of these evils And the 
main cause of these evils in Cnina today Is 
Soviet communism By their Invasion, they 
necessitate a huge standing army and huge 
war-costs—which is the mam cause of infla¬ 
tion They have robbed Manchuria of her 
heavy industry ($2.00nOCO000 worth), which 
was brought back to Russia ’niev have de¬ 
prived China of 80 percent of her raw ma¬ 
terials They have destroyed large sections 
oi rail-transportation In China and sabotaged 
every effort of the government to Improve 
China's economy Conditions in China, po¬ 
litical economic, and social cannot be im¬ 
proved until the Communist Invader Is 
driven from our lands 

You might well say Why does not the 
Chine'-e Government tell the world about 
Soviet Russia's Invasion of China’ Officially, 
she cannot. Yalta forced China Into a 30- 
yenr alliance of Irlendshlp with Russia This 
treaty of friendship Is cfffclallv still In force 

V/liy does not the Chinese Government, at 
le'’8t nail and blast the lies about China In 
the American press? I will permit a great 
friend of China to answer that one. I quote 
Clare Boothe Luce 

"Ch'na • • * la the greatest country 

in the world In terms of what counts most— 
Individual human souls Chinn, the oldest 
civlllzatinn in the world—and China, the first 
and longest-suffering of all the United Na¬ 
tions—China—a country too civilized to be 
100 percent militaristic, too Isolated to be In¬ 
dustrialized, too polite to master the vul¬ 
garities of propaganda, too patient to know 
how to complain against her allies And 
because the Chinese are too polite and they 
are too civilized, too proud and too loyal to 
their allies to give their side of the story in 
the vulgate called by our so-callcd civilized 
nations propaganda • • • therefore, you 
and I must tell It ” 

CHURCH IN CHINA 

Today In this world, the church Is suffer¬ 
ing a great persecution at the hands of Soviet 
communism and her satellites. Greater 
than the old Roman persecution against the 
early Christians Today there are more 
martyrs for the faith than in the days of 
early Christianity. The same is true in 
China. That is. It is true in that part of 
China occupied by the Soviet Communists— 
North China and Inner Monogolla. 

During the Japanese war, the Communist 
Party line in China was to appear tolerant 
toward the church—to win them over. 


However, after the war, particularly begin¬ 
ning this year, the Communists started an 
open persecution of the church. The Com¬ 
munists now know that they cannot deceive 
or win over the church to their cause. 
Hence their policy now is to annihilate the 
church. This terrible policy she is methodi¬ 
cally carrying out in Mongolia (Inner). 
Here are some case histories. 

Some months ago, in Inner Mongolia, In 
the Province of Cbahar, in the city of 
Chungll, the Communist troeps overran this 
little Christian village of 3,000 people and 
slaughtered half the papulation Church 
buildings were destroyed Inhuman cruelty 
was perpetrated on this Christian com¬ 
munity 

Sungshu Tv/el Tsi Is a town of the Province 
of Jehol in Inner Mongolia This Is a Chris¬ 
tian community of 2.000 people Commu¬ 
nist troops Invaded the town 'They mur¬ 
dered hundreds of Christian inhabitants 

Recently the femous Trappist Monastery 
in Yung Kal Ping, Cbahar Province, Inner 
Mongolia, was overrun by the Commimlst 
troops, 80 Chinese Trappist monks—noble 
men who never harmed their lellowmen— 
were captured and taken away os prisoners. 
The monastery was burned to the ground. 
What happened to the monks? Most prob¬ 
ably, they were forced Into being carriers 
for the Red aimy—peihaps they were put to 
death 

A Polish bishop In north China, together 
with 12 priests and sisters were beaten by 
the Communists. Somehow they escaped. 
Afterward the Communists burned the bishop 
in effigy before his own church The Chris¬ 
tians there Kvffered great persecution from 
the Communists 

Ninety percent of Manchuria is occupied 
by the Communist.s Mtpslons there, both 
Catholic and Protestant, are suffering at the 
hands oi the Communists Miny mission¬ 
aries are leaving Manchuria because of this 
persecution It is dilRcult to tell just what 
is happening there, because the Communists 
have drawn an iron curtain acro-’s Man¬ 
churia 

The refugee missionaries seek refuge In 
the Province of Hopei Hopei is the most 
Catholic Province in China—fcOO,000 ui num¬ 
ber, one-filth of the Catholics in China The 
great Cardinal T’len Is the metropolitan, with 
hla episcopal seat In Peking 

I here pnv tribute to the Christian courage 
and heroism of our suffering and persecuted 
Christians in nnith China and Manchurin. 
They are fighting the good fight. We are 
proud of them 

ciliracil IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH CHINA 

Central and South China is free of the 
Communists There the central government 
of China is in control Christian rehabilita¬ 
tion is not handicapped There the church 
Is progressing tremendously There the 
church is cooperating with the Government 
In spiritual and mural reconstruction Spe¬ 
cifically in reopening high schools, colleges, 
and universities And In opening new ones. 
The demand lor Christian teachers and edu¬ 
cators Is far In excess of our humble re¬ 
sources. 


High Prices—A Posithre Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 
Monday. November 24, 1947 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, poli¬ 
ticians, some editorial writers and radio 
commentators following their lead, con¬ 
stantly charge that the Republican Party 
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has no positive policy; that it merely 
criticizes, offers nothing in exchange for 
what it condemns. 

That criticism is not sound, rests upon 
the false assumption that, unless the 
people are offered more and more of the 
things which most of us desire, we have 
no sound program. 

If it were possible to give everybody 
everything we wanted, then the charge 
that Republicans offer nothing better 
than what we have would be true. That 
Is not possible for the reason that the 
supply of things—whether it be money, 
food, clothing, homes, automobiles, 
yachts, race horses, or chorus girls—just 
is not sufiQcient to satisfy the demands of 
everyone. 

The charge also overlooks the basic 
fact that a program to end—put a stop 
to—an unsound, wasteful policy, is a 
constructive move. When the firemen 
put out the fire which is destroying your 
home, they do not build a new home. Yet 
their act was a constructive one. 

Republicans in Congress have had for. 
lo, these many years, a positive, construc¬ 
tive program. It was an attempt to do 
away with unnecessary Federal jobs; 
with waste, extravagance and—worse 
yet—the corrupt u.se of the taxpayers’ 
money to aid politicians who were in of¬ 
fice . keep us out of war. 

The Republican policy was one of re¬ 
trenchment, of economy, of greater ef¬ 
ficiency. but they could not force it upon 
the administration for the reason, which 
all informed people should know, that 
they just did not have the votes. 

The last year. Republicans have had a 
majority in the House. There was an 
apparent but not a real Republican ma¬ 
jority in the Senate. There, almost al¬ 
ways three, sometimes five, who were 
elected as Republicans, refused to go 
along with acknowledged Republican 
policy. 

As we know, the Republican attempt 
to cut taxes was twice vetoed by the 
President So, too, was proposed labor 
legi.slation—on two occasions—until 
finally enough Democrats Joined Repub¬ 
licans to pass it 

HIGH PRICES 

High prices are caused by an unusual 
amount of dollars in circulation or by a 
scarcity of the things people wish to 
buy—sometimes by both. 

In spite of the persistent efforts of 
most Republicans, the present adminis¬ 
tration, backed by a bipartisan group, 
has insisted on adding to the dollars in 
circulation. That policy gave the aver¬ 
age individual more dollars than he ever 
had before, thus he was able to bid a 
higher price than ever before for the 
things he wanted. Prices went up. 

In addition to increasing the number 
of dollars in circulation, the New Deal, 
by frightening the people into believing 
that we were in danger, first from Hitler 
and nazism, now from Stalin and com¬ 
munism. has been giving foreign nations 
not only billions of dollars, which are 
used to compete with us when we go into 
the market to buy, but it has sent abroad 
millions upon millions of tons of most of 
the things we wanted to buy. You can¬ 
not send wheat to Europe and bake it 
into bread here. 


Thus you see that it was inevitable 
that we have high prices. We will have 
high and yet higher prices until we either 
get a depression, which no one wants but 
for which we, by our conduct, are ask¬ 
ing, or until we quit giving to others so 
much of what we ourselves want to buy. 

If there are only two cows in the 
neighborhood and each of 10 farmers 
with plenty of money wants to buy them, 
we know the price is going up. If the 
owner gives one of the cows to someone 
a thousand miles away, we know that the 
price of the other will go up, and so will 
the price of the milk she gives If we 
send her abroad, we cannot eat her, 
nor will she give us a veal roast. 

That sort of a situation, as it applies 
to national policy. Republicans, includ¬ 
ing your humble servant, have been try¬ 
ing to end by opposing the giving away 
of things we need, by the printing of 
billions of dollars—evidenced by bonds— 
tossing them into the market to compete 
with your purchasing power 

We have consistently fought to reduce 
the number of Federal employees, to 
stop the waste, but so far. when we move 
in that direction, many times we are 
circumvented by some administrative 
agency. 

Only through the election of a Repub¬ 
lican President, determined, as are the 
Republicans in the House, to take this 
Government away from the bureaucrats 
and the politicians, restore it to the peo¬ 
ple, will we come out of this inflationary 
tailspm. It is that or a depression 
Avoiding a depression, restoring their 
Government to the people, is a positive, 
constructive program We are for it. 


Hospitalized Veterans Aided by Free Edu¬ 
cational Courses—Program Originated 
byUib 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. December 9. 1947 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans’ Administration recenty an¬ 
nounced that over 20,000 hospitalized 
veterans are now making profitable use 
of free educational courses offered to 
ill and disabled patients in Government 
facilities throughout the Nation. 

It is. indeed, gratifying to note that 
so many disabled veterans are being 
benefited by this new and far-reaching 
educational program. 

This is a step in the right direction. 
Needless to say, this progresisive measure 
has changed many dull and dreary hours 
into bright and hopeful days for thou¬ 
sands of former servicemen. GI’s are 
now able to continue their educational 
objectives regardless of their unfortu¬ 
nate illness. 

At this time I desire to place in the 
Record three newspaper articles which 
explain how J. H. Lelb, former American 
Legion and AM VET official, developed 
the idea and the progress the program 
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has made to date. The documents are 
as follows: 

IProm the Washington Dally News of 
February 19, 1946. J 

VA Arranges School bt Mail fob Patients 

Free correspondence courses covering 92 
educational fields will be available in a few 
days for patients hospitalized In Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. Medical Rehabili¬ 
tation Chief Dr Donald A Covalt sa'd today. 

United States Armed Forces Institute 
training will be available foi shop as well 
as classical work for veterans well enoush 
to undertake them. Dr Covalt said When 
the veteran is discharged from the hospital, 
credits derived from this work may then be 
added to any further schooling he desires 
under vocational rehabilitation plans now 
operating 

The plan was first suggested by J H. Lelb. 
national dliector of American Veterans of 
World War II. In a letter to VA Vocational 
and Educational Administrator H V Ster¬ 
ling “Future VA hospitals will have class 
and shop rooms built Into them,** Dr Covalt 
Said. 

[Prom the Stars and Stripes and National 
Tribune of January 24. 19461 
Mail Courses and Hospital Schooling Are 
Now IN Offing 

The leplslative representative of the 
AMVETS, World War II veterans’ organiza¬ 
tion, Is out to obtain for tubercular and 
other World War II veterans who will be hos¬ 
pitalized for protracted periods of time cor¬ 
respondence courses under the OI bill of 
rights 

Joseph H Lelb. now speaking for the 
AMVETS In a legislative capacity, has used 
as a basis for his appeal to the Veterans* 
Administration the case of a young veteran 
who had completed all but 1 year of a law 
course, had contracted tuberculosis, and was 
In a dilemma for fear that long hospitaliza¬ 
tion would deny him the right to earn a 
degree 

A number of Members of Congress Inter¬ 
ested themselves in the problem, and a fa¬ 
vorable ruling has since come from the Vet¬ 
erans* Administration The decision in the 
case of tubercular veterans Is expected to bo 
extended to ex-servlcemcn suffering finm 
other dlBablllticB, and It Is hoped that 
eventually classrooms and Instruction, in 
addition to correspondence-course woik. will 
be set up In Veterans’ Administration hos¬ 
pitals 

ADMINISTRATION ACTS 

A release from the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion dated January 20 and emanating from 
the office of H V Stilling, Assistant Admin¬ 
istrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education, follows 

A training course for Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration personnel, who will oiler bedside Job 
counseling and prevocatlonal training to 
patients in tuberculosis hospitals, will begin 
January 28 at the Administration’s TB hos¬ 
pital at Oteen, N C. 

Students for this training course, which is 
to last 3 weeks, will be vocational advisers 
and training officers, occupational then.plsts, 
social workers, and doctors of physical medi¬ 
cine from regional offices at Columbia, S C , 
Fayetteville. N C, New Orleans, La, and 
Lexington, Ky . and from hospitals at Oteen, 
Columbia. Outwood. Kv and Alexandria. La , 
as well as representatives from the central 
office in Washington 

Upon completion of their training, voca¬ 
tional advisers and training offlceis will be 
assigned to counseling positions In TB hos¬ 
pitals. Similar schools will be held at other 
TB hospitals In the future 

Instructors for the course will include both 
Veterans’ Administration representatives and 
members of the National Tuberculosis Asso¬ 
ciation, which Is cooperating In expanding 
Its guidance program for TB hospitals. 
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Job counseling and prevocatlonal training 
for veterans in the €2 Veterang’ Administra¬ 
tion general medical and surgical hospitals 
has already started, with successful programs 
in progress at such institutions as Hines 
(Chicago), Bronx. N Y., and Jefferson Bar¬ 
racks, Mo 

Plans are being mapped to also put the 
service in the 32 neuropsychiatric hospitals. 

(From the National Tribune and the Stars 
and Stripes of October 30, 1947) 
Patients Gain School Credits—Vets in Hos¬ 
pitals Use Leisure Time Proittably in 

SiUDYiNC Correspondence CouRsra 

Twenty thousand ill and disabled patients 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals are 
making profitable use of their long hours in 
bed by studying correspondence courses rang¬ 
ing from high school English, mathematics, 
and history, to bookkeeping, farming, and 
carpentry 

Most of the 234 available courses have been 
obtained by the VA from the United States 
Armed Potces Institute (USAFI) in Madison, 
Wis 

The purpose of the educational pregram— 
conducted . . divi¬ 
sion of the \ 'i : I I serv¬ 

ice—is fourfold 

utilizes leisure time 

1 It offers a patient the opportunity to 
utilize his leisure hospital time to best ad¬ 
vantage and at the same time provides him 
with an interest In activities other than the 
hospital routine 

2 It furnishes him mental stimulation to 
replace the lack. In many cases, of physical 
activity This stimulation is particularly 
Important for patients with tuberculosis who 
are permitted little, if any, physical exertion 
In some VA tuberculosis hospitals, up to SO 
percent of the patients are taking advantage 
of the educational program 

3 It provides a patient with an academic 
or vocational background of particular value 
when he leaves the hospital, either to con¬ 
tinue his education or to obtain employment. 

4 A patient often is enabled to leave the 
hospital and return to his community earlier, 
and in a better physical and mental condi¬ 
tion for normal living 

The courses, available to patients only with 
the prescription of physicians, are conducted 
in this manner 

A patient studies a subject at bis leisure, 
using a recognized textbook, under the di¬ 
rection of a trained VA medical rehabilita¬ 
tion staff member At the end of the course, 
he may take an examination to measure his 
mastery of the subject The tests are sent 
to the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division for grading 

COURSES USED FOR CREDITS 

In most cases, educational courses studied 
In hospitals may be converted Into credits 
toward a high school diploma if prior ar¬ 
rangements are made with the patient’s last 
secondary school When credits are desired, 
examination results are forwarded to the 
high school for evaluation by the principal. 

The amount of credit to be granted for 
these courses—as well as evaluation, in 
terms of credits, of all training courses com¬ 
pleted by veterans in the armed forces—has 
been suggested in a Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Forces, published by the American Council 
on Education 

As a lesult of the Guide’s evaluations, pa¬ 
tients may receive credit not only for stand¬ 
ard academic subjects but also for military 
courses such as radar techniques, aviation 
mechanics, typing and the like 

In cases where long periods of hospitaliza¬ 
tion Interfere with veterans' plans for their 
future education, they may obtain high 
school diplomas or equivalency certificates 
by taking USAFI general educational devel¬ 
opment tests (Form B), which measure their 
entire educational background. 


These tests consist of five sections, each 
requiring 2 hours to complete: Correctness 
and effectiveness of expression, interpreta¬ 
tion of reading material in the social studies, 
Interpretation of reading material in the 
natural sciences. Interpretation of reading 
material In literature; and general mathe¬ 
matical ability. 

More than 2,600 patients last year were 
discharged from the VA hospitals with high- 
school diplomas earned while bedridden 
One such veteran made use of his diploma 
to enter Marine Corps preflight training. 
Eligible for a commission in the Marines after 
he completes preflight, he wrote the VA. “I 
finally reached the goal I could have had 4 
years ego If I had had a hlgh-school diploma 
then." 

ENROLLS IN DE PAUL 

Another former patient, also a bedside 
hlgh-school graduate, enrolled this fall in the 
De Paul University pre-law school 

A number of communities are cooperating 
with VA hospitals in helping patients qualify 
for high-schuol diplomas 
Veteran-students in the TB hospital In 
Bunmount. N Y , are carried on the rolls of 
the local high school, and may take New 
York State Regents examinations when they 
complete their studies 
The Los Angeles, Calif , school system fur- 
nishes teachers for patients studying hlgh- 
school subjects in nearby VA hospitals 
The Brecksvllle, Ohio, post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars awards a yearly scholarship 
of $500 to the outstanding student-patient 
In the hospital there 

In addition to the VA’s educational re¬ 
training program, about 100 courses of a 
technical nature, also obtained from USAFI, 
are available to patients in the manual arts 
therapy program of the VA medical rehabili¬ 
tation service In this pri gram, patients en¬ 
gage in purposeful shop activities, enabling 
physicians to measure their work capacity, 
and at the same time furnish them the op¬ 
portunity to acquire skills of value of their 
post-hospital careers 

Courses taken by patients in the VA hos¬ 
pitals are not charged against their entitle¬ 
ment to education or training under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
16) or the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(GI bill) However, a recent VA directive 
provided for the VA training officers to recog¬ 
nize hospital courses In helping former pa¬ 
tients plan educational programs or on-the- 
job training courses under both laws. 


Prohibit Christmas Carols in the Schools 7 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, a day or 
two ago I had a very Interesting discus¬ 
sion with the distinguished commenta¬ 
tor, Albert L. Warner, concerning the 
proposal which has been made to ban 
the singing of Christmas carols in the 
public schools. As a portion of my re¬ 
marks, I include an excerpt from Colonel 
Warner’s broadcast of December 8, with 
the feeling that there is nothing which 
could be added to Its eloquent appeal: 

I run into considerable congressional com¬ 
ment on the effort that has been made In 
the public schools of New York to prohibit 
the singing of Christmas carols at Christmas 
time I lemember last year a local civil lib¬ 


erties union tried to suppress the carols In 
the schools of San Francisco 
Representative Albert L. Reeves, Jr., of 
Missouri, suggests it Is a pity that such an 
Issue Is raised The singing of carols is an 
old historic tradition, he says; they carry a 
universal message. By the same token, 
schools and churches, too, Mr Reeves goes on. 
might well sing from time to time, and know, 
the bynms and eongs of other faiths. We 
need to get away from sharp divisions and 
stratification, he suggests 
As a digression, I might point out that the 
Noyes Elementary School here In Washing¬ 
ton, under Miss Grace Bush, Is having a 
children’s play dealing with the current Jew¬ 
ish Feast of the Candles even as It Is having 
a Christmas play later 

It is, of course, proper to be sensitive to 
the pride and beliefs of all religions In that 
connection, who is there of any religion who 
has not been moved by the grand strains of 
those old carols? Who can find himself re¬ 
mote from their simple theme of hope and 
peace and good will? 

The real spirit of Christmas is no more ex¬ 
clusive than is the aspiration to peace. It is 
a time when we are good neighbors and when 
at last we do something about the less for¬ 
tunate among us and when we go back to 
the eagerness and wonder of chUdhood. 

It is a time when good will surges in cold 
veins and old Scrooge relents and Tiny Tim 
may say to a universal audience of the heart, 
‘‘God bless us, every one ’’ 

In such a season, oh, school administrators, 
go about your business of raising the stand¬ 
ards of learning and getting teachers who 
know how to teach and schools enough to 
give decent equal opportunity to all races 
In such a season, oh champions of minorities 
and civil liberties, go about your business of 
helping the oppressed, succoring those who 
are victims of mobs, challenging and fight¬ 
ing prejudice and discrimination. Your 
task is large and imperative 
But leave to us all. the minorities Included, 
the spirit of Christmas Leave to us peace 
and good will, and the songs that sing that 
message 


Veterans’ AdminUtratioD Boston Office 
Should Have New Streamlined Building 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr. LiANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein an excellent letter 
I have received from Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk of the superior court, civil business, 
Suffolk County, Boston, Mass., as to the 
reasons why the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion in Boston should have a new Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration building in down¬ 
town Boston with all the various facili¬ 
ties housed under one roof. 

The letter follows: 

Commonwealth op Massachusetts, 

Superior Court, Civil Business, 

Boston, December 5, 1947. 
Hon. Thomas J Lane, 

House oj Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Tom' For the past 3 years 1 have been 
suggesting to the Senators and Congressmen 
of Massachusetts that the only way to have 
an efficient and economical service In the 
Veterans’ Administration In Boston is to have 
a new streamlined Veterans’ Administration 
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Building In downtown Boston, with all the 
various facilities housed under one roof. In 
fact, 1 circulated petitions and obtained over 
20.000 signatures of Massachusetts citizens 
which were sent to the Veterans' Adminis¬ 
tration In Washington. 

You know what the set-up la In Boston. 
At the present time the facilities are operat¬ 
ing in three different locations—160 Cause¬ 
way Street, 655 Tremont Street, and 17 Court 
Street. It would be an utter Impossibility 
to prevent confusion and duplication of work 
with such an arrangement. By the time the 
veteran gets through traveling from one place 
to another he is pretty well worn out and 
must feel like putting in for extra com¬ 
pensation. 

Furthermore, the present set-up is difficult 
for the personnel There is now a shortage 
of 233 employees, chiefly clerical, at the Bos¬ 
ton regional office The worst situation exists 
at the Finance Division, Which pays the vet¬ 
eran his monthly allotment for disability 
compensation and educational subsistence 
This Division, with the tremendous volume of 
work entailed, has a shortage of 76 employees 
This means that when the work gets behind 
clerks have to be borrowed from other divi¬ 
sions, which, In turn, causes a serious back¬ 
log In their own divisions The cause of this 
shortage of help can be blamed originally on 
the lack of space at 17 Court Street when the 
Finance Division was stai ted They were au¬ 
thorized to hire additional help but could 
not because they had no room for them. 
Later, when Finance was moved to 160 Cause¬ 
way Street, where more space was available, 
the freeze was on. and the central office 
would not permit the hiring of new person¬ 
nel This Inefficient arrangement certainly 
cannot be blamed on the management or 
personnel of the Boston office, who are doing 
a tremendous job under difficult conditions 
It can be blamed directly on the lack of 
proper space and the confusion resulting 
froft the present arrangement of facilities 

It la certainly hard for the average tax¬ 
payer to understand why. with all the billions 
of dollars being poured Into Europe, It Is so 
difficult to get the monej appropriated for a 
suitable and efficient Veteran^' Administra¬ 
tion Building in Boston As long as the 
present set-up continues there will be Ineffi¬ 
ciency and confusion—It cannot be helped. 
It Is about time the ball started rolling for 
a new building for the veterans in Boston, 
with all the facilities under one roof, and 
which can be operated on an efficient and 
economical basis 

With kindest personal regards, 1 am, 
Sincerely yours. 

Thomas Dokgan, 

Clerk. 


11 Progreso Italo-Americano Publishes 

Prize Editorial on National Unity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, “divide and 
conquer” has been the guiding rule of 
aggression as long as there has been ag¬ 
gression. Totalitarian dictators believe 
that because America is a nation drawn 
from many nations they can find here a 
fertile ground for their aggressive inter¬ 
national aims. Yet, our national unity 
has stood like a rock against the con¬ 
tinuing flood of divisive propaganda 
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from overseas and even from among 
some of their tools here at home. 

Obviously, the reason is that here in 
the United States we are, all of us, 
Americans first of all. 

We may be Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, Mohammedans, or infidels; but we 
are Americans. We may be Caucasian. 
Negro, Mongoloid, or red Indians; but 
we are Americans. We may have come, 
or our parents and grandparents may 
have come, from any country on the face 
of the globe, yesterday or 400 years ago; 
but we are Americans. 

Here in America we have achieved the 
nearest to the realization of mankind’s 
dream of equality, freedom, and justice 
With it we have attained the greatest 
development in terms of industrial pro¬ 
duction and high living standards. 

To that accomplishment men of all 
creeds, of all races, of all shades of po¬ 
litical belief, and of every kind of na¬ 
tional derivation have contributed with¬ 
out stint. 

At the present time there are more 
than 5,000,000 Americans of Italian de¬ 
scent in the U. S. A., and the history of 
their contribution to America is inspiring. 

It was in that tradition of devotion to 
America that II Progreso Italo-Amer¬ 
icano, a dally newspaper printed in the 
Italian language and published in my 
congressional district, printed an edi¬ 
torial on national unity which was 
awarded first prize yesterday by the Com¬ 
mon Council for American Unity in a 
national competition in which over 1,000 
foreign-language newspapers partici¬ 
pated. 

II Progreso Italo-Americano is owned 
and published by Generoso Pope, a loyal 
and progressive American and a loyal 
and progressive Democrat who is himself 
of Italian parentage. He is a success¬ 
ful businessman of many interests; but 
closest to his heart are his publishing 
enterprises 

I know that to Gene Pope—as. indeed. 
It is to me—it is the utmost gratification 
that an editorial from his newspaper, 
which has a daily circulation of 150,000 
and a Sunday circulation in excess of 
200,000, should have won the common 
council’s first prize 

I am happy to insert In the Record 
the full text of the prize-winning edi¬ 
torial from II Progreso, and I take the 
liberty of expressing the hope that Mem¬ 
bers will take the time to read it, with 
its exhortation to national unity lest we 
arm our enemies: 

Remove the Blight on America 

There are three main requirements for our 
country’s fulfilling Us great responsibilities 
In promoting world reconstruction and pre¬ 
serving peace These three vital require¬ 
ments are The maintenance of a healthy na¬ 
tional economy, continually Invigorating our 
democratic way of life, and the solidification 
of our national unity Upon examination, 
it will be found that these three distinct fac¬ 
tors are intertwined beyond separation In the 
life of the people. 

However, there Is one element around 
which these three prerequisites revolve. 
That element Is the question of racialism— 
race prejudice and hatred. We know of no 
other social question which Involves as much, 
and which cuts so completely across our 
country’s welfare and the world’s future. 
Every single manifestation of discrimination 
on account of race, national origin, or reli¬ 


gion hurts Amei lea’s economic life, saps the 
vitality of our democratic foundations and 
institutions, and dangerously disrupts our 
national unity Every action in any part of 
our country rooted in racial prejudice and 
conceived in bigotry and Intolerance Is a blow 
against the entire American people and the 
fundamental interests of all other nations 
dedicated to economic reconstruction and 
peace. 

OUR TRUE GREATNESS 

The basic source of America’s national 
strength lies in the unity, not only of Its 
geographical sections and 48 States, but above 
all of its component human elements of di¬ 
verse national, racial, and religious origins. 
Here is a rich variety of cultures, ideals, ideas, 
talents, capacities, and aspirations mingled 
into one new and distinct national and so¬ 
cial pattern This Is America Here la the 
why and wherefore of our Nation’s unity, vi¬ 
tality, accomplishments, and bright piospects 
of progress And by the same token, here is 
the most dangerously vulnerable spot In the 
body-politic of the American people Those 
who would divide our country along the lines 
of color, creed, or national origin would ruin 
its present and future What we have done 
In America In welding under one banner and 
common ideals, men and women from all 
climes, of all creeds and colors, Is a model for 
older continents, for a world In despair and 
misery To spread bigotry In our midst, to 
peddle anti-Semitism, to discriminate against 
human beings because of the color of their 
skin, or to put up economic or social handi¬ 
caps against someone because be speaks with 
an accent, or happened to be born In an¬ 
other land is the surest way of undermining 
America and tearing her asunder beyond 
repair 

Whether they realize it or not, that is pre¬ 
cisely the fatal blow some inhabitants of our 
country are striking against America when 
they resort to race hatred, to hostility to¬ 
ward their countrymen of a different faith, 
and to petty persecution and disgusting dis¬ 
crimination against those who may have 
been born In Italy or the Ukraine, or whose 
accent may not bo Yankee-pure or of the 
crystal-clear below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line variety When such bigots engage in 
their thoroughly un-American propaganda 
and practices, they not only hurt some 
particular individuals at home but injure 
beyond measure the good name and moral 
prestige of the whole American people 
abroad 

ARMING OUR ENEMIES 

In Italy, In Prance, In England, In China, 
and In Latin America the main weapon, the 
most effective argument of the demagogs 
against the United States Is the manifesta¬ 
tion of race prcdjudlce In our country. Of 
course, individuals of this Ilk engage In ter¬ 
rible Blunders and exaggerations Yet. even 
the slightest manifestation of race hatred In 
our country Is an opening for dangerous in¬ 
fection. since It provides just the fuel de¬ 
manded by those who want to Inflame world 
opinion against our Nation It must bo 
frankly stated that throughout Europe and 
the Old World, the most sinister and telling 
method of discrediting America’s motives 
and policies is the pointing of a finger of 
guilt at our Nation for abominable crimes 
like lynching or reprehensible economic and 
social practices based on national prejudices 
and antagonisms in the United States 

With even the best democratic foreign 
policy, America will never be able to win the 
peoples of other lands for world reconstruc¬ 
tion and peace as long os we do not seriously 
set about to uproot every vestige and discard 
every practice of race hatred, religious preju¬ 
dice. and national discrimination at home. 
It is painfully significant that the one sec¬ 
tion of our country wheie racialism Is ram¬ 
pant. where lynching now and then rears 
Its ugly head, has the highest rate of Il¬ 
literacy and Illness and the lowest level of 
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poverty Nothing makes more difficult good 
government and broad participation of the 
people In political life than does race preju¬ 
dice. 

Laws against race prejudices? Fine I A 
Fair Employment Practice Commission? 
Bure But valuable as these are, preventive 
rather than punitive measures will be deci¬ 
sive Our schools, churches, labor unions, 
cultural bodies, press and radio must be 
aroused and mobilized for an unceasing drive 
against this ghastly blight on the good name 
of our Nation—against this serious, but not 
insuperable, obstacle to America’s fulfilling 
its historic destiny. 


How Can CapitalUm Be Helped To 
Sarvive? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

OF CAUFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker. I have 
received a letter from Mr. Prank C. Mac¬ 
Donald, general president of the State 
Building and Construction Trades Coun¬ 
cil of California, an affiliate of the Amer¬ 
ican Pederation of Labor, in which he 
directs my attention to an address de¬ 
livered by Dr Ira B Cross, professor of 
economics at the University of California, 
before the Pacific Coast convention of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, recently held in Yosemite 
Valley. 

This speech by Professor Cross has 
been recommended by the California 
Building and Construction Trades Coun¬ 
cil for the consideration of all of its offi¬ 
cials and legislative committees At the 
request of the president of this organi¬ 
zation. Mr. MacDonald, I am glad to di¬ 
rect the attention of the Members of 
Congress to this notable address 

We live In a period when frank talking is 
nere.'ssary American business must be 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation 
that exists both at home and abroad. Many 
of us thought that the end of capitalism had 
ceme in lUtlS with all of the banks closed, 
15,G00,0C0 unemployed, and distress and dls- 
conicnt pievulllng on all sides But whether 
or not you as businessmen are willing to 
acknowledge it, Roosevelt and his New Deal 
measures gave capitalism another lease on 
life by placing a lot of props under It at 
strategic points 

Capitalism now faces an evf'n moic serious 
and a double threat, that Is, communism 
abroad and a possible economic collapse or 
bust at home, either of which may spell its 
doom 

And what of a constructive character la 
being done about It? The answer Is little. 
If anything We all know that communism 
Is the open enemy of capitalism We thought 
that nazlsm and fascism would protect us 
against communism, but we had to destroy 
Hitler and Mussolini because we learned too 
late that they were just as greatly opposed 
to capitalism as was commimlsm. Yet in 
our country today we find many fosclstlc 
elements that are using the same tactics and 
arguments that were employed in the dic¬ 
tator-controlled countries of Germany, Italy, 
and their satellites. Wo are actively sup¬ 
pressing all but the accepted Ideas of pres¬ 
sure groups, so as to have only one position 
presented to the people Practically all of 
our liberal commentators have been dropped 


from the air lanes. The National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, the National Eco¬ 
nomic Council, and other groups attempt to 
censor the texts that are used in our schools 
and colleges I need not describe to you ho^ 
our newspapers are controlled. Remember, 
In Russia only one set of Ideas Is laid before 
the people, and that was true In Germany 
and Italy. Then, too. we have our anti- 
Semitic. anti-Negro, antl-Cathollc, antiunion, 
antidemocratic campaigns going strong. In¬ 
tolerance is rampant, and intolerance sows 
the seeds for unrestrained, Ignorant, rabble- 
rouser-led mob action. The futtire doesn’t 
look too rosy 

We fear Russia In Europe. Russia aims to 
control Europe and Asia. Communism feeds 
on starvation and discontent. So Russia op¬ 
poses the Marshall plan and united action 
by the United Nations. May I say, bluntly, 
that I am of the opinion that no matter how 
much food and money we dump Into western 
Europe, we shall be unable to prevent the 
spread of the influence of the Russian bear. 
Russia, unlike the United State.s, knows 
what she wants and how she is going to get 
it We are mere amateurs at playing the 
game of International power politics As 
A. A Berle. ex-Asslstant Secretary of State, 
said over the air a few evenings ago, we have 
sadly bungled the handling of the European 
situation. We have no friends In Europe 
Not only have many of the European coun¬ 
tries come under the domination of com¬ 
munism, but even England and France are 
rapidly exterminating capitalism or private 
enterprise, and doing It to a gieat extent with 
the funds that we have loaned them Now 
they are back for more money to do more 
of the same thing 

If the situation in Europe is hopeless, and 
I think that It Is, would it not be wise for 
us to put our own house In order so as to 
more successfully withstand the attacks of 
communism? But some of you may say 
that communism and capitalism cannot live 
together Maybe so, but I think that they 
can If we have a strong capitalism that has 
the wholehearted support of Its people Any¬ 
way, It Is worthwhile to make the attempt 
Otherwise, we too shall be swept Into the 
whirlpool of communism 

Let us be frank with each other. We all 
know that all Is not well here at home Most 
of our employing and propertied cl asses still 
think In terms that were rampant 100 years 
ago, such as lalssez faire, no governmental 
Interference with business. Individual rights, 
caveat emptor, free competition, and so on 
I need not elaborate. Possibly many of you 
or your agencies have had a hand in writ¬ 
ing some of the current propaganda along 
these lines appearing In the pi ess and over 
the radio The trade paper. Editor and Pub¬ 
lisher, on September 13, 1947, stated that 
$3,000,000,000 Is to be spent diirlng the com¬ 
ing year by advertisers to influence the 
thinking of the American people And you 
know that there is no easier way to Influence 
an editor than to give him a big, juicy ad¬ 
vertising contract. Practically none ol this 
propaganda that we have had, or will have, 
has had. or will have, any appeal except to 
those whose property interests are concerned, 
and they constitute a very small proportion 
of our population. Possibly some of you 
have had your tongues In your cheeks as you 
have pounded out that sort of copy But 
like newspaper men, you have to write what 
the boss and the clients demand. 

Let us face the facts and not stick our 
heads In the sand. 

First, what about governmental regulation 
of business? May I briefly dispose of that 
matter by quoting Mr. Bbram, the president 
of the New York Exchange, certainly not in 
the pay of Moscow, who lately declared, 
"Businessmen are in favor of free enterprise 
until It works against them, then they rush 
to Washington and ask that the Government 
do something " 


Second, what about free competition, 
which Is the very basis of a belief In free 
enterprise? It has been Interred along with 
the dodos. We are living In a highly mo¬ 
nopolised economic society. You have all 
heard of the aluminum monopoly. One firm 
controls over 96 percent of oxu- nickel, an¬ 
other controls about 00 percent, possibly 
more, of our cash registers Only one tele¬ 
graph company. Two banana importing com¬ 
panies. Five glass producers, and two con¬ 
trol 95 percent of the product. Two produce 
all electric accounting machines Two all 
railroad brakes. Three, 90 percent of our 
autos Four, more than 76 percent of rubber 
tires and tubes Four, all inlaid linoleum 
Four companies pioduce over 75 percent of 
the product in typewriters, farm tractors, 
carburetor engines, acetylene, rubber foot¬ 
wear, dry batteries, power transformers, am¬ 
munition. cigarettes, firearms, sewmg ma¬ 
chines, chewing tobacco, milk bottles, steel 
rails, window glass, and so on Ninety per¬ 
cent of all prime war contracts went to 200 
coi poratlons. One and one-half peicent of 
all American businesses employ 66 percent of 
all of our workers Who says that we are 
living In a competitive era, an era of free 
enterprise? But maybe we can fool all the 
people all ol the time by the right kind of 
propaganda Yes, business believes In free 
enterprise and competition so long as one is 
able to crush the other fellow and obtain a 
monopoly Even oiganized labor believes In 
competition, for It also Is eager to obtain a 
monoiJoly Then, too, we must admit that 
there are many fields of economic activity 
which today arc closed to the entrance of 
newcomers. They can’t buck the monopoly. 

Third, the Federal Trade Commission, in 
Its 1946 annual report, uses seven pages to 
list the unfair and objectionable practices of 
business—unlair to competitors and to the 
public. I haven’t time to enumerate them 
A number of these practices concern false 
and misleading advertising You are •un¬ 
doubtedly better acquainted with those 
things than I am, so I shall not cnumeiate 
them Actually, the situation has become so 
bad that many of the cuusumiug public no 
longer have any faith In printed or radio 
advertising This attitude reacts upon the 
reputation of firms that are actually trying 
to play square with the public, and cuts 
under the foundations of capitalism Ad¬ 
vertising must be cleaned up, for it has the 
responsibility of building up the laith of the 
public In private enterprise 

Fourth, practically all of our public-rela¬ 
tions advertisement, of which wc are having 
BO many at the present tune, are Ineffective 
and a waste of money It doesn’t do any 
good for an oil company to tell the public 
that John Doakes, an immigrant, has worked 
up to become a foreman, or for the United 
States Steel Corp to radio that it loves Its 
employees Actions speak louder than words 
Take the present wages-pilces-profits situ¬ 
ation. Cost of living goes up It goes up 
first and not because the woiUeis have de¬ 
manded higher wages Then the workers 
demand higher wages, then prices go up, and 
the workers are blamed for it, or workers 
strike, an Increase is given, and then prices 
go up, usually more than wages do. During 
the past few years we have had many strikes, 
companies have said that they would go 
broke If they paid higher wages, yet the 
Wall Street Journal stated that ‘‘profits of 
the United Stales Industry for the June quar¬ 
ter 1947 showed a whopping 84-perccnt In¬ 
crease over the year-ago level. The first half- 
year profits were the highest ever." The Na¬ 
tional City Bank of New York stated that 
the Industrial profits In the first half of 1947 
were approximately double those of the first 
half of 1946 Capital has not been willing 
to share Its enormous profits with the work¬ 
ers, and so we have had a growing hatred 
of business by the working class. Do such 
things build up good will for capitalism 
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among the people? I have never met a pay 
roll, but I want to quote from a man who 
does It every day Mr. Charles Luckman. 
president of Lever Bros., In an address before 
the Super Market Institute, asked and then 
answered the following question* 

"Why is It that during the past 20 years 
American business has become Identified in 
the public mind as opposed to everything 
that spells greater security, well-being, or 
peace of mind for the little guy? Why is it 
that scarcely a month goes by these days but 
that some trade association or other decides 
to embark on a crusade to save free enter¬ 
prise for America? 

"I think the answers are pretty clear We 
got the reputation we have because, by and 
large, wt earned it. How? Well, we de¬ 
clared war on collective bargaining We 
actually opposed increased taxes for educa¬ 
tion We fought health and safety ordi¬ 
nances The record proves that we battled 
child-labor legislation Wc ylpped and 
yowled against minimum wages We strug¬ 
gled against unemployment insurance. We 
decried social security, and currently we are 
kicking the hell out of legislative proposals 
to provide universal sickness and accident 
insurance. 

"We did all of these things without mak¬ 
ing one single constructive suggestion which 
would assure the American people of our 
desires to achieve the same results for them 
on a basis which would be more businesslike 
and less political Where on the record is 
there a single example to show that big 
business ever initiated a legislative program 
of benefits for the workers? 

"We did all at these things, and then we 
sit back and wonder why people don’t like 
big business. Wc wonder why it is necessary 
to start campaigns to save free enterprise 
from the ‘damnation bowwows’ ’’ 

If we are to retain cap wulism, we must 
have a changed attitude on the part of our 
employers Labor which has the votes, may 
some day, notice that I .say "may some day," 
be led by a rabble rouscr to overthrow our 
cnpitulistlc system oa is being done today in 
the European countries 

Pmally, the greatest throat that capitalism 
faces is the next depression, which Is Just 
around the corner, if it hasn’t already started 
Many of us have loigotten 1933 With cur 
economic life rent asunder, every sector of 
bu'iincss and every other group rushed to 
Washington and yelled ’ For God’s sake save 
us from destruction Do something for us ' 
Practically everybody got comethlng Even 
some college professors got work on WPA. 
But that crash did something to the Ameri¬ 
can Lusinossmun, It look some of the daring 
out of him He had lost go much that he 
feared to take risks with his capital And to 
until World War II. capitalism was pretty 
wobbly In the United States, but it perked up 
during the war because of war contracts and 
Government guarantees, and since the war, 
has been levelling in a champagne era of high 
prices and profits But what about the 
futuie? ’There Is every Indication visible to 
the observer that we are headed for a bust, 
and in my estimation It v/111 be a "beauty..” 
And that’s Just what Russia wants. 

The world la bankrupt England, formerly 
the world’s financier, is flat on its back finan¬ 
cially We are two hundred and sixty billions 
lu the hole, where we had a debt of only 
fourteen billion after the First World War 
and the European countries, outside of Ger¬ 
many. were not really in bad shape Hence, 
this coming depression is going to be a bad 
one 

What aie the signs on the horizon? 

We have always had a depression after 
great wais. After World War I it came In 
1920, about 2 years after the Armistice. 

The present extraordinary high level of 
prices Is bad The so-called law of supply 
and demand failed to work after business had 
killed OPA The higher prices go, the farther 
they fall, and prices do not slide down slowly. 


This means a depreeaton Prices will not 
decline because of President Truman’s pleas, 
but because of the lack of buying power on 
the part of the public. The Federal Reserve 
Board of 1946 announced that 50 percent of 
our people had only 3 percent of the buying 
power of the Nation. It is buying power 
that takes goods off the market and provides 
employment and profits Savings have 
dropped from thirty-three billions in 1945 
to sixteen billions in 1946 and to about 
eleven billions in July 1947. People are 
spending money for food and not lor other 
commodities, with the result that inven¬ 
tories have piled up rapidly. Retail stores 
are fully stocked, some of them overstocked 
at present. Banks are refusing to make loans 
on InventorioB or are Increasing the margins 
on such loans. Retail sales are oil both In 
value and volume Bad accounts are In¬ 
creasing Industrial production dropped 
steadily from March 1947 to September, then 
rose to about where It was in May 1D47 The 
number of lapsed life-insurance policies Is 
a good indicator of business trends, and the 
number that have been allowed to lapse has 
been rapidly increasing. 

The stock maikct Is very wobbly. The 
situation doesn’t look good to those in the 
market 

Exports have been off since May. dropping 
20 percent from May to July, One out of 
every 12 industrial workers and 1 out of 
every 4 farmers is concerned with our for¬ 
eign trade The European countries are 
not buying from us as they did They haven’t 
the dollars to buy with We won't buy from 
them because of our tariffs, so they can’t 
get dollnis in that way, but even so, they 
haven’t very much that they could sell us 
at the present time So we loan them money 
to buy from us—taxpayers’ money—and rest 
assured that those loans will not be repaid 
any more than were the thirteen billions that 
we loaned to Europe after the First World 
War for reconstruction purposes Yet you 
wonder why taxes are high. Without buying 
power at home and abroad where will we, 
where can we, find markets for our goods? 
And If we can’t rell we shall have to shut 
up shop with a resulting depression, unem¬ 
ployment. discontent, and a rapid growth of 
ladlcal agitation directed toward the aboli¬ 
tion of capitalism, which will again have 
failed the great mass of the people 

’There is no valid reason why wc should 
have depressions under capitalism Wc know 
what can be done to avoid them We should 
increase wages to increase purchasing power, 
we should have adequate credit control, wo 
should lov/er our tar.ffs so as to enable other 
countries to sell to us, we should stop sup¬ 
porting farm prices by Government controls, 
and we should enforce our antitrust laws so 
as to break up collusion In price fixing But 
the power of the various selfish economic 
pressure groups makes the application of such 
measures impossible. Note how Truman’s 
plea to use less bread, meat, eggs, and poul¬ 
try has brought condemnation down on his 
head irom vai lous economic quarters 

What we do need most of all at present 
is leaders in the economic and political 
fields—men with vision to make life under 
capitalism a life of security and happiness 
for the people. 

Bolshevism, nazlsm, fascism came out of 
the First World War What will the Second 
World War bring us? Can we resist the 
world-wide swing toward the left? Which 
way will we go? Judging from the way things 
are going, and paraphrasing Mr. Cassady, of 
Allen’s Alley, it looks as though capitalism 
Isn’t long for this world in the United States. 
If labor wins, the trend will be toward some 
sort of American communism If capital 
wins, the trend will be toward some soit of 
American fascism 

We can build a better world here in the 
United States under capitalism. Let us have 
the sacrifices to make It work. But wc must 
have less greed and solfishness on the pax t of 
employers, unions, and farmers. If capital- 
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lam is to be wrecked. It will be wrecked, not 
by the ladlcais and revolutionaries who op¬ 
pose It but by the capitalists who control It. 
If It Is to be saved, it can be saved only If 
those who control It recognize that economic 
power is a call to responslblilty. a call to the 
service of humanity and to themselves. 


Freight Forwarders Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 

OF VIBGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr BLAND. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks several problems have arisen con¬ 
cerning the position of the American 
freight forwarders under the foreign-re¬ 
lief programs. For the benefit of the 
Members of Congress who are not fa¬ 
miliar with the functions of freight for¬ 
warding, let me say that these people 
pick up cargoes shipped to ports from all 
over the country, arrange for its unload- 
Inc, prepare ocean bills of lading and 
consular Invoices, arrange for cargo 
space aboard ships to carry the cargoes 
to their destination, and generally chap¬ 
erone cargoes from their arrival at the 
port to their loading in the hold of the 
ship During the early days of the war, 
Congress enacted the so-called Bland 
Freight Forwarding Act. which has been 
codified as section 217 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 19C6, as amended Under 
that act, it was contemplated that the 
Maritime Commission and other Govern¬ 
ment departments would take all possible 
steps to protect and develop the freight 
forwarding industry, both during war¬ 
time and in the postwar period. Ex¬ 
perience m the w’ar demonstrated that 
private forwarders could handle ocean¬ 
going cargoes more expeditiously and 
cheaper than it had been possible for 
Government agencies to do 

At the present time there is some ques¬ 
tion as to the application of the Freight 
Forwarding Act to the present postwar 
period. In my opinion, both from a study 
of the act and from my recollection of 
the congressional intent In its enactment, 
there can be no question but that this 
was a postwar act and that its pre¬ 
visions are as applicable to present relief 
cargoes as they were to lend-lease ship¬ 
ments. 

In order that the Congress may be 
fully aware of the Freight Forwarding 
Act, its purposes and its postwar opera¬ 
tion, I am here inserting a copy of a 
speech recently delivered before the 
Freight Forwarding Panel of the Ameri¬ 
can Merchant Manne Conference by 
Marvin J. Coles, formerly counsel to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries : 

For decades many problems of the Ameri¬ 
can mei chant muilue have been resolved 
through governmental assistance and regula¬ 
tion, The competitive disadvantages of 
Americans In our International competition 
With comparatively low-cost loreign ship 
operators have required constant Federal as¬ 
sistance to maintain our maritime Industry 
In a reasonably healthy condition. Several 
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examples will show this Oovernment assist¬ 
ance has covered all phases of the indiutry. 
For one, American shlplmilders have been 
aided through the grant of construction dif¬ 
ferential subsidies sufficient to compensate 
for lower construction costs normally avail¬ 
able In foreign yards. Our ship operators in 
foreign trades have been assisted through the 
availability of operating differential subsidies 
and tax deferrals, while oui coastal operators 
have been protected against competition in 
their trades by foreign vessels Ameilcan 
seamen have received both the Indirect bene¬ 
fits of the subsidy and protection programs 
as well as direct governmental assistance 
through our safety laws designed directly for 
Ihclr benefit and protection In short, every 
segment of the American maritime Industry 
has been receiving Federal support in their 
day-to-day operations 

Like other parts of the Industry, freight 
foi warding, too, has been the subject of bene¬ 
ficial legislation For freight forwarding has 
been recognized by the Congress as an essen¬ 
tial portion of our maritime Industry and an 
Important adjunct to the American merchant 
marine 

In substantial measure, the entire future 
of freight forwarding and the freight for¬ 
warders may depend upon this existing leg¬ 
islation for the development of the freight- 
forwarding segment of our marine Industry. 
At the present time, with the problems aris¬ 
ing from the huge shipment of relief supplies 
abroad, that simple statute may represent the 
difference between prosperity and bare sur¬ 
vival. Yet, unbelievable as it may seem, in 
the many discussions I have had with people 
In the freight-forwarding industry as well as 
those In the Government. T have vet to find 
anyone who had thoroughly analyzed and 
studied the legal position of our freight for¬ 
warders so os to be able to understand and 
enforce the rights which have been granted 
them by congressional enactment 

Usually relerred to ns the Bland Freight 
Forwarding Act In honor of Judge Bland, a 
long-time friend and proponent of freight 
forwarders, the basic statute embracing 
freight forwarding as a part of our merchant- 
marine Industry and policy was approved 
by the President on March 14, 1942 Signifi¬ 
cantly. It has been codified as section 217 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 It Is 
a short and comparatively simple piece of 
legislation Nevertheless, so many conflict¬ 
ing opinions, arguments, and Interpreta¬ 
tions of Its provisions have been given that 
It becomes important to analyze the statute 
and Its legislative history most closely. 

At the outset, let me read two sentences 
as they appear In this statute The first 
sentence of section (a) states that 

"The Commission Is hereby authorized 
and directed, through such administrative 
measures, agreements with other Federal de¬ 
partments and agencies, contracts with in¬ 
dividuals or private business concerns, or 
other arrangements, as it may deem to be 
necessary or appropriate in the public In¬ 
terest. to coordinate the functions and fa¬ 
cilities of public and private agencies en¬ 
gaged in the forwarding and similar servic¬ 
ing of water-borne export and import for¬ 
eign commerce of the United States, for the 
efficient prosecution of the war, the mainte¬ 
nance and development of present and post¬ 
war foreign trade, and the preservation of 
forwarding facilities and services for the 
postwar restoration of foreign commerce ” 

Next let me read the first sentence of sec¬ 
tion (b), which adds that 

"Other Federal departments and agencies 
are hereby authorized and directed to coop¬ 
erate with the Commission by entering into 
and carrying out such agreements as may be 
necessary to effectuate the purpose of this 
section.” 

Several minor provisions can be noted and 
largely forgotten. One provides that lend- 
lease shipments shall he Included within tha 
coverage of the legislation. 


For practical purposes of analysis, we can 
confine ofirselves pretty well to the two 
quoted sections. Simple as they may seem, 
they do require a break-down to iinderstand 
their full coverage. Looking at the first sec¬ 
tion, It will be noted that the Commission Is 
not only authorized, but "directed," to take 
certain types of action to accomplish certain 
specified purposes. The action directed to 
be taken includes (a) administrative meas¬ 
ures. (b) agreements with other Federal de¬ 
partments and agencies, (c) contracts with 
Individuals of private business concerns, or 
(d) other arrangements "as it may deem to 
be necessary or appropriate In the public in¬ 
terest to accomplish certain purposes.” 
Looking at the purpose to be accomplished, 
we find It stated to be to coordinate the 
functions and facilities of public and private 
agencies engaged in forwarding and similar 
services to water-borne foreign commerce in 
order to provide for (1) the efficient prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, (2) the maintenance and de¬ 
velopment of present and postwar trade, 
and (3) preservation of forwarding facilities 
and services for the postwar restoration of 
foreign commerce As you will see from the 
second section of the act which I previously 
read, the work to be done under this act is 
not limited to efforts by the Maritime Com¬ 
mission On the contrary, other Federal 
agencies and departments are both au¬ 
thorized and directed to cooperate with the 
Commission by entering into and carrying 
out such agreements as may be necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the act. 

Prom the break-down of the statute which 
we have Just made. It is my opinion that 
the law clearly envisages not a temporary 
wartime measure, but also a postwar program 
for the preservation of freight forwarding as 
an adjunct to our foreign commerce and our 
merchant marine Nevertheless, recent de¬ 
velopments. particulaily those relating to the 
shipment of foreign relief supplies, have 
raised serious questions concerning the cov¬ 
erage of the statute These interpretations 
clearly suggest the advisability of examining 
the legislative history of the act 

In seeking to determine the Intent of Con¬ 
gress In promulgating a statute which may be 
ambiguous In its terms, first resort Is usually 
made to the debates on the floor of the House 
and Senate to determine what the Members 
of the£e bodies believe the legislation to cov¬ 
er Unfortunately, little assistance can be 
found from the floor debates, as this statute 
was passed by both Houses under the 
wiunlmous-consent rule 

In the absence of enllghtment from the 
floor debates, let us turn to tbe next best 
sources, which are the reports of the House 
and Senate committees Our Job is made 
easier, as the House report was adopted In 
toto by the Senate committee Looking at 
the report of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries explaining the legisla¬ 
tion’s coverage, it becomes clear that Con¬ 
gress did not Intend this act purely as a war 
measure, but believed that Its operations 
should and would continue In the postwar 
period. Moreover, and most important, these 
reports demonstrated forcibly that, in the 
opinion of the Congress, freight forwarding 
Is essential to the postwar development and 
continued health of the American merchant 
marine and our foreign commerce As evi¬ 
dence of the latter opinion, let me read you 
two brief excerpts from the report. First Ifl 
the statement that: 

“It was clear to the comDolttee that the 
work of freight forwarding is essential to the 
movement of goods in foreign commerce un¬ 
der normal conditions.” 

The Importance of freight forwarders to 
the postwar merchant marine was demon¬ 
strated by the statement that— 

"The freight forwarders and licensed cus¬ 
tom brokers, in the opinion of your com¬ 
mittee, are necessary and vital agencies In 
the promotion of an American merchant ma¬ 


rine to such an extent that. If they should 
be eliminated and the business formerly 
done by them should be done only by the 
representatives of their competitors, the fu¬ 
ture of the American merchant marine in 
the postemergency period wlU be precarious 
in tbe extreme.” 

Other statements In the committee report 
demonstrate forcibly that It was the con¬ 
gressional purpose to extend the benefits 
granted by the then pending legislation into 
the postwar period. For example, the com¬ 
mittee stated that— 

“Your committee has been particularly 
concerned not only with the unsoundness of 
shunting aside American companies by any 
foreign government agencies (no matter how 
friendly such government or agency may be) 
but with the more serious matter of ascer¬ 
taining and preserving the experience and 
ability of American firms for the benefit of 
foreign trade after the restoration of peace. 

"Some coordination of forwarding both In 
carrying on the war and after the war Is 
and will be necessary in the Interest not 
only of American forwarders but of our for¬ 
eign trade in general. To be effective this 
Involves the correlation of functions and 
facilities of public agencies concerned and 
the private business firms engaged In foreign 
freight forwarding and the handling both of 
exports and Imports ” 

At the very end of Its report the commit¬ 
tee described the stejis to be taken by the 
Maritime Commission under the bill to in¬ 
clude “development of plans for postwar co¬ 
ordination of foreign trade, ocean ports, 
transportation, and cargo forwarding and 
handling, to the best interests of the Ameri¬ 
can trade and the American merchant 
marine ” 

The committee then stated that* 

"Your committee believes that the last- 
stated objective Is one of the most Important 
points of this legislation The measure Is 
aimed not only at the current problems but 
at the vital problem of maintaining our 
merchant marine and our foreign trade after 
the war ends ’’ 

While I hesitate to belabor the point by 
adding additional authority for this opinion, 
I think It advisable to give the comments 
of the Maritime Commission on this legisla¬ 
tion. These also demonstrate the then con¬ 
sidered opinion of the Commission that this 
measure had postwar applications In his 
report to the Congress supporting this legis¬ 
lation the following two statements were 
made by Admiral Land, then Chairman of the 
Commission. 

"The proposed legislation would authorize 
and direct the CommisBlon to coordinate the 
forwarding of water-borne exports for the 
efficient prosecution of the war, for the main¬ 
tenance of essential foreign trade, and for 
the preservation of forwarding farUltles and 
services for the postwar restoration of for¬ 
eign commerce. While It is Impossible at 
this time to forecast the extent of the prob¬ 
lem of postwar restoration, It appears in¬ 
evitable that the dislocations of normal trade 
already experienced will become even more 
extensive as a result of the spreading conflict. 
Consequently, it would appear to the Com¬ 
mission to be advisable to plan now for the 
continuation at least for a reasonable time 
after the end of the war of whatever super¬ 
vision of forwarding may be imdertaken as a 
part of the war effort. 

"The coordination of the functions and 
facilities of public and private agencies en¬ 
gaged in the forwarding of water-borne ex¬ 
ports (and Imports) would appear to be a 
broader undertaking than the task of super¬ 
vising and directing the forwarding of lend- 
lease and military supplies which the Com¬ 
mission has already midertaken. Such co¬ 
ordination would supplement the Immediate 
supervision and direction imdertaken os part 
of the war effort, and would provide the 
means lor the continuation thereof after the 
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war ends, when the problems of postwar ad¬ 
justments will become acute. 

* * • • • 

“The bill under consideration would pro¬ 
vide coordination of forwarding 'for the 
• • • pi enervation of forwarding facili¬ 

ties and services for the postwar restoration 
of foreign commerce * The Commission con¬ 
siders this to be one of the most Important 
fer‘tures of the proposed legislation, since 
authority exists without legislation to take 
such steps as may be required for the effec¬ 
tive prosecution of the war." 

In summary of the matters I have Just 
mentioned, I should like to repeat three 
things First is that Consross in the Freight 
Forwarding Act directed the Maritime Com¬ 
mission to coordinate and preserve the 
freight-forwarding end of our water-borne 
foreign commerce. Second, Congiess in¬ 
tended this development and preservation to 
be a postwar project rather than limiting It 
to the war emergency. Thlid, Congress ex¬ 
pressly directed other Federal departments 
and agencies to cooperate with the Commis¬ 
sion to carry out the purpose of the act. In 
short, Congress has directed the Commission 
and all Federal agencies to cooperate In the 
development and preservation of the freight- 
forwarding business of today 

Let us now place this legal position against 
the background of certain practical condi¬ 
tions existing In freight forwarding today. 
At the present time and during the coming 
few years, huge cargoes of Government- 
owned supplies are being and will be shipped 
abroad for foi eign-rellef purposes. All of 
these cargoes must go abroad by ship and 
most of them require the same services as 
would be given to ordinary commercial ship¬ 
ments. In handling these cargoes, should 
private freight forwarders be used or should 
Government facilities such as those of the 
Army be availed of to handle them? That 
is the crux of the economic situation facing 
you today. Congressional intent seems quite 
obvlorus 

In determining what Is most In the public 
Interest, numerous factors must be consid¬ 
ered Flist Is the question of cost. If it will 
cost the Government less to ship through 
use of Army facilities, that Is an important 
considciatlon If It will cost less to ship 
through private freight forwarders, that Is 
an almost Incontrovertible argument In favor 
of their use But In addition to the dollais- 
and-cents aspects, substantial consideration 
must be given to the Importance of maintain¬ 
ing the freight forv/aidei, the Interest of the 
American merchant marine In their prcsciva- 
tion and prospcilty, and the future as well 
as the picscnt cervices which freight forward¬ 
ers will render to our mailtimc Industry 

By the Bland Freight Forwarding Act, the 

preserve the fi elght-forwardlng Industry. 
To accomplish this purpose, it may well be 
willing to take the lead. If compelling rea¬ 
sons to do so can be advanced by the for- 
wardeis, to cooidlnate the shipment of all 
foreign-le’lcf cargoes. Such action could 
well be used to assist the American ship 
operator as well ns the forwarder. But the 
Commission must first be convinced by you 
of the necessity of undertaking the Job and 
of doing BO now Moreover, In view of the 
Commission’s lack of funds and personnel, 
the endeavor would have to be a Joint Job, 
having the active rather than passive assist¬ 
ance of the forwarders. 

Looking Into the future, no one of us can 
predict what the coming years will bring to 
our Nation, to Its merchant marine, or to the 
freight forwarder. Looking at the latter's 
problems, though, I think that present indi¬ 
cations arc that we will find constant pres¬ 
sure to subordinate, and perhaps eliminate, 
the freight forwarder from the shipping pic¬ 
ture. To avoid this, those of you In the 
frelght-forv/ardlng portion of our maritime 
Industry must, I believe, provide an affirma¬ 


tive program. Should you fail to do so. I 
think there are serious questions whether 
there will be sufficient persons in the freight- 
forwarding business 10 years from now to re¬ 
quire a panel of this kind at the 1057 Pro¬ 
peller Club meeting. 

It seems to me that section 15 of the Ship¬ 
ping Act of 1016 offers the legal background 
and basis for an association of freight for¬ 
warders. An association formed under this 
authority, and with the approval of the Mari¬ 
time Commission, could establish self-gov¬ 
erning rules for freight forwarders which 
would Insure the abolition of abuses Of 
equal importance, through such an associ¬ 
ation. the views of the freight forwarders 
could be coordinated for presentation to the 
Commission, the other Government agencies, 
and to the Congress. The second action 
which the freight forwarders must prepare 
to take In the near future is the presentation 
of their views and needs to the Congress 

11 the use of Government forwarding fa¬ 
cilities will save the taxpayer money, your 
prot'em of combating denial of the Freight 
Forwarding Act will be difficult. People In 
the freight forwarding Industry have assured 
mo, however, that they can demonstrate that 
use of their services will save the Govern¬ 
ment large sums To Insure your continued 
porltlon and the use of your services for the 
relief program, it will therefore be necessary 
for the freight forwarders to present their 
views and proof to the congressional com¬ 
mittees Involved. Those of you In the freight 
forwarding Industry must be vigilant to see 
that all necessary information and proof of 
your views are given to the committees prior 
to their making their recommendations to 
the Congress. 

One other problem remains. Over the long 
term, the freight forwarders must develop a 
program of how they can best assist Ameri¬ 
can commerce and the American merchant 
marine. Additional future legislation for 
the benefit of the forwarders as a group, 
should this become necessary, cannot be 
expected unless such a showing can clearly 
be made While the Congress has Indicated 
Its Interest In the protection and advance¬ 
ment of freight forwarding, it has done so 
solely because of the Importance of their 
functions to the over-all advancement of our 
merchant marine The legislation so far 
granted Is not a hand-out, but has been de¬ 
signed to accomplish a particular purpose of 
asblbtlng In the development of our foreign 
commercial shipping operations. Accord¬ 
ingly, In coming to the Congress for any 
needed future assistance, I believe It neces¬ 
sary for the freight forwarders to show not 
only that they arc experiencing certain diffi¬ 
culties, but that should the Congress legislate 
to resolve these difficulties, such legislation 
will substantially benefit not only the for¬ 
warders but the American merchant marine, 
American foreign commerce, and our Nation 
as a whole. 


Twenty Million Children Share Europe’s 
Misery and Fear 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9,1947 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing article picturing the hunger and 
devastation of Europe’s children should 
be read by every Member. This is a 
special problem apart from the hunger 
of Europe’s adults. There will Indeed 
be little hope for Europe if this devasta¬ 


tion among the children continues. 
Continued support of the international 
children’s fund and support of my bill, 
H. R. 2446, to permit the entry into the 
United Slates of war orphans for adop¬ 
tion free of the quota is clearly indicated 
by this report. 

The article reprinted from the New 
York Times of December 8, 1947, is as 
follows: 

TWENTY MILLION CHILDREN SHARE EUROPE’S 
MIoERY AND FEAR—HUNGER AND DEVASTATION 
OF WAR’S AFTERMATH EIlARrEET IN EFFECT 
ON THEM—NATIONAL AID EFFORTS SHOWN IN 
SURVEY 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

Geneva, December 2 —The appioach of Eu¬ 
rope’s third postwar Christmas finds 20,000,- 
000 children on this continent living In 
squalor and mlseiy, In cold and in fear. 

As holiday shopping gets Into full swing 
In the United States a world-famous doctor 
reports from Rumania: 

"Hundreds of nearly naked children are 
roaming the countryside in an eternal search 
for food. Many were casualties of mine- 
laying and have lost legs and arms. Whole 
families are existing on cucumber soup and 
on bread made of dirt and straw ’’ 

Not all Europe Is In straits so bad as 
Rumania’s, but everywhere children In such 
numbers that the future of whole nations 
Is at stake are underfed, undeiclothed, and 
living In a state bordering on savagery. 

In no aspect has war so terrible an after- 
math as in Its devastation of the lives of 
children. The brighter side of the picture 
is that In no area of national and inter¬ 
national recovery Is so much being done to 
fight the consequences of war Perhaps even 
more significant, In no other field Is there so 
much honest nonpolitical activity that cuts 
right acioss the east-west barrier. 

Correspondents of tbe New York Times In 
Europe have survc>ed the status of Europe’s 
orphans at the beginning of this potentially 
disastrous winter. The picture varies greatly 
from rapidly recovering Belgium, where 
nearly all orphans have been absorbed In the 
community and had a new start, to disturbed 
Greece, where 160,000 child refugees have 
been added to the 300,000 or more other 
orphans of World War II. Everywhere the 
reports show that governments consider chil¬ 
dren the No 1 priority 

With nslonjshlng rapidity, the Inter¬ 
national Children's Emergency Fund, an 
agency of the United Nations, has gone Into 
operation to help stem the deterioration of 
child health With only a little more than 
$38,000,000 to go on, the fund plans to see 
that at least one good meal a day Is provided 
for 3,500,000 children In 12 of the hungriest 
nncl most devastated countries 
Wilhln 90 days of the receipt of Its first 
contributions, the fund had shipments on 
the way to Euroue 

One of the gravest problems is that of 
orphans. More than 1 of every 10 Greek 
chlldicn have lost one or both parents. 
There are more than 500,000 war orphans In 
Yugoslavia, end probably os many in Italy 
and Poland. 

SWITZERLAND'S HAVFN 

Geneva, November 20 —Switzerland, whose 
children mirror the healthy, prosperous con¬ 
dition of their country, has taken on heavy 
burdens In helping the children of her less 
fortunate neighbors 

Last wlntpi 1,000,000 children In 7 coun¬ 
tries received one meal a day from Don Suisse, 
an agonev that has official ard private finan¬ 
cial support. This winter Don Sulsso will 
pool much of Its activity with the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 

With a population of slightly more than 
4.000.000. Switzerland in this activity alone 
contributed to Europe’s children more than 
$1.20 a person. Tbe equivalent contributed 
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in the United States would be nearly 
$170,000,000. 

Even more cboracterlatlcally, the Swiss con¬ 
tribution is in taking children directly Into 
Swiss homes. Individual Swiss, at their own 
expense, have cared for more than 135,000 
children for periods averaging 3 months dur¬ 
ing the war and postwar years. Since 1038 
more than 6,000 refugee children have been 
received unconditionally into Switzerland. 
Pour hundred children from the Buchenwald 
concentration camp are still here, awaiting 
permission to enter Palestine 

A more permanent rehabilitation Job is 
being done in a child city named after the 
famous Swiss educator. Pestalozzi. While 
only a few can be taken, those lucky enough 
to be chosen are educated, trained, and 
allowed to stay in Switzerland or return to 
their homes when conditions warrant, as 
normal, healthy citizens There also are 
two Pestalozzi villages in Greece, and one in 
Poland 

nrrT percent znpant deaths in Albania 

Geneva. November 30.—^According to child 
welfare experts who have visited all the Bal¬ 
kan States. Albanian children are in the 
greatest need. 

No approximate statistics exist on the 
number of children suffering from under¬ 
nourishment or tuberculosis or even on infant 
mortality A competent physician estimated 
recently that the Infant mortality rate was 
almost 50 percent, which is nearly double 
the worst rate recorded in any other Euro¬ 
pean area 

There are fewer than 200 doctors for the 
country, which has a population of more than 
1,000,000. most of which is thinly spread 
ITiere are a few good hospitals in Tirana, the 
capital, but only the most rudimentary 
facilities are found elsewhere. 

XJndulant fever and tuberculosis are com¬ 
mon. as nearly all cattle are infected with 
both diseases Diphtheria is reported to be 
bad because supplies of vaccine furnished 
by the United Nations Belief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration have ran out No 
antitoxin is available for the winter. All 
medicines are short. 

To bring Albanian children up to anything 
like adequate standards of diet and medical 
care is a work of generations The most 
emergency aid can do Is to keep alive some 
that would otherwise die this winter. 


TITO NURTURES A GENERATION 

Geneva. December 1 —With more than 90 
percent of all social-welfare institutions de¬ 
stroyed by the war, Yugoslavia is struggling 
to aid her more than 800,000 orphans and 
hundreds of thousands of undernourished, 
underclothed children who have parents but 
not much more 

The Government, through several minis¬ 
tries. Is giving 112,300 children free meals in 
schools or kindergartens More than 650,000 
children receive other aid, such as shoes, 
clothing, and textbooks, when available. 

Medical experts who visited the country 
recently report terrible ravages of tubercu¬ 
losis and other postwar diseases. From 
10,000 to 12,000 active cases of tuberculosis 
wcie reported. The rate of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is described as “enormous” 
among small children 

Throughout the country children with one 
leg or one arm can be seen struggling along 
with inadequate artlflclal limbs or none at 
all. Most of them arc victims of mines that 
the Germans and Italians left in fields and 
along roadsides. 

CtRXEK STRIPE HEIGHTENS MXSERT 

Athens, December 1 —Greece has about 
250,000 orphans as a result of the war or 
the guerrilla fighting, according to sketchy 
■tatistics of the welfare ministry. 

The ministry says that there are about 
100,000 children under 14. most of them 


orphans in need of immediate and full sup¬ 
port. Government, private and foreign In¬ 
stitutions, and relief programs are taking 
care of only 25,000. This leaves 76,000 In 
desperate straits. American welfare agencies 
consider all these figures padded and think 
those facing the winter without care total 
about 20,000. 

The problem looks much more eerious than 
it w as last year because the food that the 
UNRBA allocated for children Is gone. 

Many boys take to the road and emigrate 
to the towns without identification papers. 
They make a living selling cigarettes, candy, 
and newspapers, and shining shoes. They 
take occasional Jobs. Borne engage In petty 
thievery. Although the realistic police look 
the other way moet of the time, inevitably 
some are arrested. 

BlAJOB EPrORT IN 8U10ABXA 

Bom. Buloakia, November 27.—“The great¬ 
est wealth of a nation is its children.” is a 
theme basic in the Bulgarian Government’s 
internal policy. All former private institu¬ 
tions and enterprises for children are now 
state undertakings and three ministries, 
those of Education, Health, and Social Policy, 
provide large sums for children’s care and 
coordinate their efforts for radical reforms 
in the bringing up of children. 

Under a new scheme, children are divided 
into three groups—infants, preschool, and 
school age 

Infants receive the highest proportionate 
milk, sugar, butter, and clothing rations. 
The preschool age group, from 3 to 7 years 
of age, is the object of a special education 
program which is superior to any previously 
tried in Bulgaria. Newly set up this year are 
20 crdches. 700 kindergartens. 170 special 
summer kindergartens, and 2,000 village 
summer children’s homes 

More than 1,000,000.000 leva have been 
spent this year on children’s homes, or¬ 
phanages for ordinary and war orphans, 
and nurseries Another 1,660.000.000 leva 
have gone as aid to newlyweds and large 
families Bchool-age children from 7 to 14 
years old arc organized in state groups. 

Shortages of food, clothing, medicines, and 
other basic articles—in large part the effect 
of three consecutive droughts—greatly hin¬ 
dered the government's scheme. Bulgarian 
children are still undernourished and the 
Infant death rate is very high. 

SUMANIA expanding AID 

Bucharest, Rumania, November 25—^Ru¬ 
mania emerged from the war with about 
200,000 war orphans Life is not easy lor 
them or for any other Rumanian today. 

Inflation and two successive years of se¬ 
vere drought, linked with heavy reparation 
payments and the costs of supporting occu¬ 
pation armies, have created great scarcities of 
foodstuffs and other necessities of life. 

The Government’s current effort to care 
for the children Is a modest one, but it is 
being expanded as rapidly as economic re¬ 
covery will permit Authorities report that 
the delinquency rate among war orphans is 
not disproportionately high. 

The entire State budget for orphans, wid¬ 
ows. and disabled veterans for the period 
from August 16, 1947. to April 1, 1948, 
amounts to 1.162.000,000 Id. or $7,700,000. It 
is hoped that a special issue of stamps will 
raise another $13,300,000 for the program. 
According to Ion Clopetel, general director 
of the lOVR, which looks after the orphans, 
widows, and disabled veterans, no distinction 
is made in granting relief to those needing it 
because of the war against Russia or against 
Germany. 

HUNOABT’g rUNDS LOW 

Budapest, Hungart, November 1$.— There 
are 66,000 children in Hungary who were or- 
l>haned by the war. Most have been left 
with relatives or foster families. The Oov- 


eminent pays $2.10 a month for the support 
of children who lost both parents; $1.75 for 
the care of half oiphans. By law. all war 
orphans are entitled to one meal a day at 
public expense, and they pay no tuition fees. 

The financial resources of the Govern¬ 
ment and communities for the oare of war 
oiphans are almost depleted, and foreign 
aid plays a large role, although lately United 
States willingness to grant such aid has 
fallen off. The Hungarian American Society 
began a token adoption scheme under which 
foster parents contribute $3 to $45 a month. 
About 3,000 orphans may eventually come 
under this scheme. 

For orphans cared for in asyluma the Gov¬ 
ernment contributes $8 a month. Asylum 
facilities are limited and there is an urgent 
demand for accommodations. ’The delin¬ 
quency rate is reported to be high. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA LOSS UNTALLZED 

Prague. Czechoslovakia, November 24.— 
The Ministry of Social Welfare lists the 
names of 43,939 war orphans in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, but the list is far from complete. 

Many Slovak families were dragged away 
by the Nazis dining the German retreat and 
the children neither are listed as dead nor 
have they returned. In Bohemla-Moravia 
alone one nonpolitical organization, the As¬ 
sociation of Freed Political Prisoners, has on 
its lists 40,000 widows and orphans seeking 
financial support. 

The Mlnls^ of Social Welfare gives war 
orphans some financial help. Mostly, they 
have been placed with foster parents, and 
only problem cases are in state child welfare 
Institutions. 

In Slovakia, of 600 children who have lost a 
leg or arm or suffered other major injury by 
explosions of mines, 60 are being cared for 
in children’s homes. The rest receive no re¬ 
habilitation training. 

This year's poor harvest because of drought 
has already reduced food rations, especially 
of milk, eggs, and fats, which means that 
many of Czechoslovakia’s children need to be 
constantly watched and helped or they will 
again approach the danger line in health. 

POLAND'S BOO.000 ORPHANS 

Warsaw, November 29 —The war left 
Poland with nearly 500,000 war orphans, 
whose care and education has been made a 
primary concern of the new Polish Govern¬ 
ment An extensive program for child wel¬ 
fare has been instituted over the last 2 years, 
and 19,000,000,000 zloties will be spent on 
it this year 

The orphans are housed In 1,000 special 
homes dispersed throughout the country, 
mainly in former palaces and manor houses 
on the estates of the aristocracy that were 
taken over by the government. The children 
up to 3 years come under the care of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, those over 3, un¬ 
der the Ministry of Education. 

Both Ministries try so far as possible to 
find foster pareTts, pay these for the upkeep 
of the children and make special financial 
allowances for their education. The foster 
parents are encouraged to adopt their charges 
officially, but the majority of the children 
remain under direct supervision of the state. 

All the state institutions have medical and 
educational staffs and the children there, so 
far as food, clothing, and attention are con¬ 
cerned are better off than most of th? coun¬ 
try’s children, who In many parts of Poland 
lack fresh milk and warm winter clothing. 

AUSTRIA'S PROBLEM BOXED 

Vienna, November 28. —The war orphans in 
Austria who constitute a problem are those 
who are not only orphans but also displaced 
persons. Tliese are either the children of 
slave laborers—often Illegitimate because 
their parents were not allowed to marry— 
children brought to Austria to be nazifled. or 
children brought here for slate labor. 
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. Austria’s own war orphans are being cared 
for either by relatives or in asylums. But 
non-Austrian orphans are under the care 
or the child-welfare section of the Interna¬ 
tional Refugee Organientlon, which tries to 
trace parents or relatives, and to repatriate 
or settle the children. 

The children of many slave laboiera whose 
parents have long since disappeared, have 
been taken by Austrians, some of whom 
have passed themselves off as the fathers 
In order to be able to keep the children. 
The families of nazifled children have been 
difficult to trace os these children received 
German names and were placed with Aus¬ 
trian families for adoption. 

The physical condition of most of the 
children, is fair, since they to a large extent 
live on farms 

Of more than 6.000 waifs handled by 
UNRRA and IBO In Austria. 782 have been~ 
repatriated. 661 have joined relatives else¬ 
where, 76 have been resettled, 21 have found 
permanent homes in Austria, and 32 have 
died. 

IT ALT'S AD) SSSTBICTKD 

Rome, December 1 —Financial stringency 
prevented the Italian Government from do¬ 
ing much for the 160,000 war orphans at 
present receiving state aid. Appropriations 
for this year amount to about the equiva¬ 
lent of 62.70 a child. 

The orphans are entrusted to the Op6ra 
Nozlonale Orfanl dl Querra, which operates 
under the Ministry of the Interior and has 
branches In most provinces. It cooperates 
with the Vatican and with private relief and 
municipal welfare Institutions and receives 
certain donations from private sources. For 
example, Augusto Bellanca. of the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers of America in New 
York, raised funds to build two homes for 
Italian war orphans. 

Scarcity of funds limits the Italian or¬ 
ganization to the placing of orphans in pri¬ 
vate homes or Institutions, medical care, 
and free schooling Neither the Opdra nor 
most private welfare agencies are in a posi¬ 
tion to supply additional food and clothing 

Juvenile delinquency Increased greatly 
after the war but Is now returning to normal, 
thanks to economic recovery and to various 
Italian boys' town projects, 

ClSaMAN TOTTTH IN FLUX 

Bkbljn, December 1 —The problem of war 
orphans in Germany Is a large one, but nei¬ 
ther German nor Allied public welfare officials 
can say exactly how large it is There are no 
accurate data on the numbers of children who 
lost their parents during the war. unofficial 
estimates put It at from 600,000 to 1,300,000 
There seems to be a general agreement among 
teen age orphans and those In their early 
twenties that Germany offers little to them. 
German labor offices and Allied manpower 
officials frequently find themselves hard 
preesed to build up labor pools from youths 
who normally would be In some stage of ap¬ 
prentice training. 

To cope with the problem In the United 
States zone, where the number of orphans 
is estimated at 100,000 to 300.000. there are 
about 930 public and private Institutions. 

Emphasis is placed upon putting as many 
children as possible In foster homes. How¬ 
ever, tills program Is currently running Into 
difficulties because foster parents cannot ob¬ 
tain clothing for children and welfare au¬ 
thorities are unable to provide it. 

Officials concerned with Germany's future 
economy are seeking to set up programs to 
train the war orphans In mechanics, car¬ 
pentry, cabinet making, farming and other 
types of vocational activity But although, 
with the assistance of Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant welfare societies, many orphans get ben¬ 
efit of school feeding programs and some liv¬ 
ing facilities, It is estimated that thousands 
ore wandering around on their own, ferret¬ 


ing out an existence in the many ways it is 
pdUlble to do In a country to which stabil¬ 
ity has not returned. 

SWEDEN Ama rOEEION CHlLDItEN 

Qtockholu. Sweden. November 17.—Swed¬ 
ish homes and Institutions have taken in 
chlldi'en from belli g eren t and occupied terri¬ 
tories. 

From a peak of 43,000 in 1046 the number 
of these has. dropped to 13.600, most of them 
PinnlBh. and a few Norwegian, Dutch, Bel- 
glan and French.' 

Except for some placed In sanatorlums for 
tuberculosis treatment, the children have, 
been placed In homes for an average of six 
months before being returned to their par¬ 
ents. They attend Swedish schools and are 
generally treated as the foster parents’ own. 

DUTCH THOBOXrOU IN CABS 

- Amstbeoam. the , NETHEEfcANDB, November 
25.—’The Foundation of 1940 h 46. caring for 
the families of needy members of the war¬ 
time resistance reports that financial aid Is 
given to 5,600 orphans. It estimates the total 
number of children in the country without 
one or both parents Is probably about 20;000. 

Apart from orphaned Jewish children with¬ 
out father or mother, the group presents no 
great problem at present Some difficulties 
are being experienced in placing 1,300 Jewish 
youngsters, each of whom requires, special 
care as a result of the effects of wartime 
hardships. 

The Netherlands has no war orphans 
awaiting adoption since they have all been 
either absorbed in their own family circles 
or assigned to guardians. 

Social welfare experts In the Netherlands 
believe conditions as to delinquency, mortal¬ 
ity, and general health, and outlook of the 
war orphans arc no different from those of 
the average children of the wartime gen¬ 
eration 


BELOIUM MEKTINQ PEOBLEM 
Brusset.s, Belgium, December 1 —It Is esti¬ 
mated there are In Belgium about 20,000 
youngsters under the age of 16 orphaned as 
a result of the war. The great majority of 
them have long since shaken off 111 effects of 
the wartime period with regard to nourish¬ 
ment and general health. 

The Belgian system of child core centers 
around the placement of orphans In the 
homes of relatives or friends without delay. 
In most cases this has been done. 

Most serious is the plight of the about 800 
Jewish war orphans who survived In Belgium 
They are the remnant of 4,300 children of 
Jewish parentage whom the Nazis deport¬ 
ed—39 of these children have returned—and 
about 2,100 children who went into hiding. 

The problem of rehabilitating these Jewish 
children is grave. They are often obsessed 
with fear and the adolescents among them 
face the world without training. The Jewish 
population remaining in Belgium Is for the 
most part Impoverished and often Incapable 
of meeting the needs of the children, accord¬ 
ing to Max Ansdacher, secretary of the 
Agency for Jewish War Relief. 

Institutional treatment Is the only solu¬ 
tion here for the Jewish war orphans, Mr. 
Ansdacher says About 600 of them are now 
In homes maintained largely by the American 
Joint Distribution Committee and ORT. 

FRANCE SEES AN ADVANCE 
Paris, December 2.—^In Prance there Is no 
exclusive organization for the care and educa¬ 
tion of war orphans as a group. They are 
looked after by numerous independent or¬ 
ganizations, including Assistance Publique, 
which Is the Government-operated Institu¬ 
tion for orphans, relief agencies In devastated 
areas, religious orders, and numerous pri¬ 
vate institutions. Over-all figures are un¬ 
available. 


There are more than 10,000 orphans In the 
Paris area. Here those in private religious 
institutions get the required elementary 
schooling, but in many provincial distrlfits 
this is still Impossible. 

Mortality has been high among French 
children since the war, particularly lor the 
new-born and adolescents, but the situation 
Is improving, according to the latest health 
reports. 

Delinquency showed sharp Increases dur¬ 
ing and right after tire war. In 1839 French 
juvenile courts had 12.000 cases, in 1943 it 
was 39,000, and It has been about the same 
the lost 2 years. Some Improvement Is now 
reported. 

Public health services are making Increased 
efforts In behalf of children and war or¬ 
phans. One of the greatest problems Is the 
deterioration In child mentality brought 
about by war conditions with the attendant 
lack of supervision, under-nourishment, and 
temptations of the black, markets.- 

BRITAIN’S PROGRAM 

London, December 2.—Britain has 3,360 to¬ 
tal orphans from the war, all of whom under 
the core of the Ministry of Pensions Admin¬ 
istration Of the number, 1,343 are orphans 
of service personnel, 390 of merchant marine 
perronnel. and 1.627 the children of civilians. 

.Each child receives a basic pension of 13s 
6d, or about $2.60 weekly, until the ago of 15. 
a^ter which It receives 2Qs. This covers liv¬ 
ing expenses. There are additional grants 
for clothing and medical attention when 
necessary 

The children where possible are placed In 
the homes of relatives, otherwise they are 
placed with fully Investigated families on a 
non-adoption basis. If after a trial period a 
family wishes legally to adopt, the Ministry 
bandies arrangements 

The children are visited regularly by the 
Ministry’s welfare staff and Inspected In mat¬ 
ters of health and general well-being. 

They must follow the British law of at¬ 
tending school until 16. For higher school¬ 
ing there is special provision for financial aid. 

Only isolated Instances of delinquency are 
noted ’The Ministry says morale Is generally 
excellent: In cases of persistent personality 
clashes the child Is transferred to another 
home. 


The Potash Industry—A Western Product 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ANTONIO k FERNANDEZ 

OF NSW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday, December 9, 1947 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I v^lsh to insert a statement 
made by Horace M. Albright, president 
of the United States Potash Co., before 
the subcommittee of the House Agricul¬ 
ture Committee, on fertilizer this morn¬ 
ing. 

Three significant facts appear from 
this statement* First, that potash dur¬ 
ing the First World War soared to as 
high as $500 per ton because of our un¬ 
preparedness in the production of pot¬ 
ash; second, that production in my State 
was begun by Mr. Albright’s company 
and two others in the thirties, end that 
this Industry and its expansion have been 
financed entirely by private investment, 
no Government funds having been re¬ 
quested or provided: and third, that 
there has been no increase in potash 
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prices since 1937, the potash BtiU selling 
f. o. b. Carlsbad, N. Mex.. at $22.50 per 
ton. The statement reads as follows: 

STATZUENT Or HOBACB M. AI.BIIXGKT 

Mr Chairman, on January 81 of this year 
I appeared before your committee as a rep¬ 
resentative of one of the large American 
potash producers to provide you with In¬ 
formation and opinion concerning post and 
future potash supplies in this country. At 
that time 1 emphasised the point that de¬ 
spite the fact that there was not suffliclent 
potash to meet the demands of fertilizer and 
chemical industries, domestic production was, 
nevertheless, at an all-time high. This state¬ 
ment is still true Demand continues to 
exceed supply~by Just how much It la Im¬ 
possible to estimate—but domestic produc¬ 
tion has continued to increase and for the 
fertilizer year ending June 30,1948, will once 
again reach a new high. 

It Is Important to emphasize once again 
the extent of the Increase in production of 
the American potash industry. The average 
annual prewar consumption (years 1935-39) 
of agricultural and chemical potash In this 
country was 376,076 tons of Kp. Fully half 
of this potash was Imported from Europe. 
Throughout the war American consumption 
Increased annually and by 1942 the entire 
supply was the product of American Indus¬ 
try By 1946 consumption had reached ap¬ 
proximately 016,000 tons of Kp. an Increase 
of around 144 percent over the 1936-39 aver¬ 
age. and of over 300 percent over that por¬ 
tion of the 1936-39 consumption supplied 
by the domestic industry 

Naturally, figures for the entire year of 
1917 are not as yet available, but It is en¬ 
couraging to note that deliveries to Ameri¬ 
can chemical and agricultural Industry dur¬ 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 exceeded those 
in 1946 by approximately 67,375 tons of KjO— 
an Increase of slightly over 12 percent It Is 
to be expected that this Increase will con¬ 
tinue until the end of the year, indicating 
an annual Increase of at least 10 percent 

So much for the past We have the pic¬ 
ture of an American industry—a new Amer¬ 
ican industry at no time aided or protected 
by subsidy or tariff—developing from an 
average prewar tonnage of less than 200,000 
tons of K.O to a tonnage which this year 
may well leach the 1,000,000-ton mark You 
all know the history of potash production 
In this countiy—the pre-World War I de¬ 
pendence upon France and Germany, the 
desperate struggle during the war to estab¬ 
lish a domestic industry with pitifully inad¬ 
equate supplies and prices soaring to as 
high as $600 per ton, the return of foreign 
potash and the survival of only one American 
producer, discovery in 1925 of a potash field 
in southeastern New Mexico with the open¬ 
ing of the first mine In 1931. That Industry 
now comprises five major producers. Three 
of these are located in the New Mexico field: 
The International Minerals 8t Chemical Corp , 
the Potash Co of America, and the United 
States Potash Co 

The other two companies produce potash 
from brines The American Potash & Chem¬ 
ical Corp , at Bearles Lake, Calif, and Bonne¬ 
ville, Ltd . at Wendover, Utah 

These companies have provided for the 
needs of agriculture and Industry during 
the past 8 years, and have given ample evi¬ 
dence of their willingness to accept full 
responsibility for domestic requirements. 
Their expansion programs have all been fi¬ 
nanced entirely by private Investment. Gov¬ 
ernment funds were not requested nor pro¬ 
vided for this industry 

We are all familiar with the alleged “short¬ 
age" of fertilizer and potash A look at the 
production records of both of these Indus¬ 
tries should make it readily apparent that 
this shortage is a result not of a deficiency 
In supply but of an unprecedented demand. 
Farm prices are high and the farmer has 
learned the value of fertilizer as an Invest¬ 


ment. an investment estimated by the 
farmer himself to yield him anywhere from 
$2 to $10 for every dollar Invested. Large 
sections of the country which before the war 
used little or no fertilizer are now using 
large quantities of hlgh-potasb fertilizer, 
and pleading for more. The Midwestern 
States present a good example. Percentage 
increases In tonnage in these States are 
tremendous. Throughout the rest of the 
country where the original base was higher, 
percentage Increases have not been as great 
but tonnage Increases have In many cases 
been greater. 

Education and experience have taught the 
Nation the value of chemical fertilizers In 
the production of crops and conservation of 
the soil. Hence the tremendoiis demand for 
commercial fertilizer and potash. 

Another factor affecting the future course 
of action for domestic potash producers Is 
the uncertainty regarding large-scale re¬ 
sumption of imports. To date postwar im¬ 
ports have been in small quantities and at 
high prices 

In view of the uncertainties surrounding 
this whole question, any contemplated plant 
expansion Involves considerable risk. The 
fact that 60 percent of prewar German pot¬ 
ash production capacity lies within the Rus¬ 
sian zone highlights the uncertainty. The 
Increasing freight rates from sources of 
American potash in the West to the agricul¬ 
tural East makes the domestic Industry quite 
vulnerable to cheap ocean rates from Europe. 
It Is logical to assume that when their full 
productive capacity has been restored end 
their local needs more nearly satisfied, the 
European producers will seek to recapture 
a large share of the American market The 
need for dollars dictates such a program, and 
It appears that the reciprocal trade program 
has always envisioned it. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the willing¬ 
ness of the domestic industry to expand In¬ 
dicates a confidence in its competitive ability 
and a further confidence in a stable American 
economy as It la a known truth that the 
amount of fertilizer consumed rises and falls 
With the farmer’s prosperity. 

Now for the future. I know that you are 
primarily Interested In plans for the Increased 
production of potash in this country and I 
shall give these to you to the best of my 
ability. As for my own company, we pro¬ 
duced approximately 9 percent more K_,0 In 
the first 10 months of 1947 than In the cor¬ 
responding months of 1946. Further im¬ 
provements In our technology and additions 
to our plant sbotild result In still further 
Increases In our capacity during the 1948-49 
fertilizer season. 

Another of the large producers has an¬ 
nounced a major plant expansion, the effects 
of which should be felt during the 1948-49 
season. Projecting proposed increases into 
the fiscal year 1946-49 production expansions 
now planned and provided for should estab¬ 
lish a production rate of some 1.120,000 tons 
of K,0, an Increase of 120,000, or better than 
10 percent, over the expected output of the 
current fiscal year 1947-48. 

At this point I should like to Introduce a 
chart entitled "Potash Deliveries’ Agricul¬ 
tural and Chemical, North America." The 
addition Into this chart of the figures given 
for the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 will 
Indicate Its continued upward trend. It Is 
anticipated that approximately 37,000 tons 
of K O will be Imported during the present 
fiscal year and It is of course impossible to 
estimate Imports for the succeeding year. 
These totals will be added to domestic pro¬ 
duction In projection of the chart. 

There Is great need for potash In the 
Orient, especially in Japan, the Byukyus and 
Korea. House Report No. 1148 submitted on 
November 27, 1947, this being Preliminary 
Report 4 of the Bouse Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid pursuant to House Resolution 296. 
states on pages 8 and 9 that 143.000 metric 
tons of potash Is required by those coimtrles 


in 1948, and that **it Is expected that the 
above quantities can be obtained at a landed 
cost of about $21,087,500." This means that 
the Russians are charging the occupation 
authorities $1.33 per unit, or about $M per 
ton. 

The American market price Is currently 
37H cents per unit f. o. b. Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, or $22.60 per ton. and at Atlantic 
ports the cost per unit, including freight, 
etc., is about 60 cents per unit, or $86 per 
ton. Of course, really moat of the American 
usere of potash buy at the discount rate of 
12 percent for equal monthly deliveries, and 
this means 38 cents per unit at Carlsbad, or 
about 55 cents at most Atlantic ports. 

There has been no Increase In potash prices 
since 1937, the increased delivered costs being 
due to advancing freight rates; in fact. In 
early 1947 potash was reduced 6 cents a unit 
f. o. b. Carlsbad. 

In considering and planning for Increased 
production of potash as well as that of other 
fertilizer materlala and mixed fertilizers, one 
llmltlug factor must be recognized. That Is 
the Nation-wide shortage of boxcars At 
present our company has approximately 760 
carloads of material In storage—convincing 
proof of how the boxcar shortage Is delaying 
deliveries of potash. Any Increase in out¬ 
put can only augment this difficulty until 
boxcar supplies are more nearly adequate. 
Even this year It Is probable that manure 
salts production was curtailed to some extent 
by lack of shipping facilities, as at the height 
of the boxcar shortage storage facilities were 
taxed to capacity. 

The current expansion in production is de¬ 
signed as the potash Industry’s response to 
the Government’s appeal for an expanded 
food production and for fertilizer wherewith 
to produce It. 1 am happy to have had this 
occasion to discuss it with you. 


New Air PoUcf Seeki To Keep Nation 

Ready But Always Preparinf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. LAHCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I wish 
to Include a newspaper article by Mr. 
John G. Norris, which appeared in the 
Washington Post, on Sunday, December 
7, 1947, as follows: 

Long Sights on T-Dat—N zw Am Polict 

Seeks to Keep Nation Rkadt Bxtt Alwayz 

PaSPARINO 

(By John G Norris) 

A new American air policy—charting a 
costly but vital course Into an uncertain 
future—soon will bo put before the Nation 

Covering the broad field of national se¬ 
curity as well as civilian aviation, Its main 
outlines now are evident—though not yet 
down on paper. Two groups charged with 
writing the new policy—a presidential com¬ 
mission and a Joint congressional commit¬ 
tee. will present their findings this winter. 

But the record on which their reports will 
be based Is about complete. The President’s 
board ended its hearings last week after two 
solid months of testimony and field Investi¬ 
gations. It heard every one of the Nation’s 
top defense leaders. Government civil air 
chiefs, aircraft industry and alr-Une execu¬ 
tives and others prominent in the field. 

In Investigations like these, the judges— 
rarely expert In aviation matters—base their 
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verdict on logical conclusions to be drawn 
from the evidence presented by the experts. 
Here are the hard facts put before them— 
and the clear conclusloius they have drawn— 
which will form the core of the new air 
policy 

MOAT IS USELESS 

America’s traditional national defense 
strategy Is obsolete. No longer can we rely 
on a powerful navy to keep an enemy from 
our shores, and count on expanding a skele¬ 
tonized Army, Air Force, and munitions in¬ 
dustry alter trouble starts 

With offensive weapons 'way out ahead 
of defensive weapons for the present at least, 
and no strong allies across the oceans to 
rely on, the “cushion of time,” we had in 
World War II will not be available next time 
Complicating the situation is the fact that 
the sclentiflc revolution In weapons Is still 
going on—perhaps is just getting well 
started We can't be safe by stocking up on 
present weapons 

So we must ride two defense horses—be 
as ready as possible for a war in the near 
future, and prepared for a far distant and 
more dangerous conflict which might come 
5 years from now or later. 

WICKED COUNTERPUNCH 
In getting ready for the latter, we must set 
a target date That date is the best guess 
as to when a potential enemy will have 
atomic or other new weapons in quantity and 
the means to use ttiem against us 

By T-day then, we must be ready. Re- 
senich and production programs, industrial 
preparedness plans and actual production of 
weapons will have to be scheduled with that 
date in mind. Defensive measures against 
atomic attack are a part, but only a small 
part, of the program. 

Th'j main string to our bow must be an 
Bbllltv to come back after an initial assault 
with such a paralyzing return blow that an 
aggressor will be discouraged 

That means a first-class air force in being— 
taombeis able to lay waste the enemy's key 
ccntcis and other forces to round out a 
fighting team There must be tioops. air¬ 
craft carriers, and amphibious vessels to 
seize advance bases and keep control of the 
seas The old “first line of defense”—the 
Navy—also must be maintained 

That is the picture today New develop¬ 
ments—intercontinental guided missiles, 
possibly radically new naval craft—might 
change it But the essential element of the 
defense of a democracy like the United 
States—unable to start the shooting—is the 
threat of Instant retaliation in force. 

STANDING STRENGTH 

This preparation for a distant target date 
Is expensive by Itself Research costs aie 
high, and so is that of the gradual build-up 
to T-day strength 

At the same time, however, we must also 
ride the other preparedness horse We must 
keep a sizable loice in the interim in ca-^e 
the world blunders into a major war, and 
we must have fairly substantial forces to back 
up oui international commitments and our 
new role as a world leader 

Then there's another important factor 
We can't stop producing airplanes and 
wait for the scientists and englneeri to 
come up with thn.se supeisonic jet planes and 
long-range guided missiles in time for target 
date The plants that will make such weap¬ 
ons are today's aircraft factories If we stop 
building ’48, ’49, and ’50 models, or order 
too few of them to keep the companies going, 
the plants won’t be there when we want 
them 

Evidence before the committee is that a 
minimum of 3.000 military planes a year 
must be built to keep the production ma¬ 
chine healthy. We’ve been constructing air¬ 
craft at about half that rate. 

ONLY HALF ENOUGH 

Many people on Capitol Hill have looked 
upon proposals to build 3,000 planes os a 


subsidy. Air Force Secretary Symington, 
however, told the Presidential committee 
than an air force of 20,541 planes. Includ¬ 
ing reserves and trainers. Is required to give 
the Nation the protection It needs. 

Navy Secretary Sullivan said naval avia¬ 
tion should have 11.500 planes now and 
14,500 by 1052. Replacements to keep these 
forces modern would require a yearly pro¬ 
duction of 5,700 to 6,200 military aircraft. 
If this Air Force-Navy program were adopted, 
there would be no question of subsidy. It 
calls for four times the current rate of plane 
production and double the minimum neces¬ 
sary to keep aircraft builders in business 

These programs have not yet been approved 
by Defense Secretary Porrestal, but it is ex¬ 
pected that the President’s commission will 
endorse them as goals and urge that a good 
start be made this year 

BACKS OLD SET-UF 

On the civil phases of the new policy being 
drafted, there is great divergence of opinion 
Therefore the congressional board may take 
a different slant from that of the Presidential 
group Present views of the latter may be 
summarized as follows 

1. Reorganization of Government civil air 
agencies No major changes, such as the pro¬ 
posed Department of Civil Aviation, favored. 
More power over policy should be vested in 
the Secretary of Commerce, with higher rank 
for top civil air officials 

2 Air lines Let the 1036 act largely alone 
and permit the CAB to continue present pol¬ 
icy in passing on the air-line route pattern. 
Suggestions for a moratorium on new routes 
met with little favor 

Feeder lines should be given a longer period 
to get established 

Any legal barriers to the entrance of ship¬ 
ping companies and railroads into air trans¬ 
portation should be removed Granting of 
routes to such companies should be left up 
to the CAB on the merits of each case 

Air Transpoit President Emory S Land’s 
proposal for a war reserve of 5,000 transport 
planes, paid for by the Government and 
available for lease to air lines in peacetime, 
met with little favor 

3 Development of an air cargo industry: 
Strongly favored, with specific recommenda¬ 
tions likely for Government subsidy of both 
development types and operation of cargo 
routes 

4 Ground facilities for aircraft The group 
agrees that aircraft have gotten ahead of 
their ground facilities and that major im¬ 
provements in airports, airways, and landing 
aids will solve most of the ills of the air 
transport and manufacturing Industries. 
This angle will be hit hard 

All of these recommendations—both on 
military and civil aviation—will cost money, 
big money They would add billions to the 
defense budget. Yet the President’s Air Pol¬ 
icy Commission, largely consisting of hard- 
headed businessmen, feels that security rea¬ 
sons make them necessary 

The group, which will submit its report to 
President Truman January 1, consists of 
Chairman ’Thomas K Flnletter, New York 
lawyer. Palmer Hoyt, Denver Post publisher, 
Arthur D Whiteside, president. Dun & Brad- 
street, John McCone, industrialist, and 
George P, Baker, Harvard professor. 


Iowa Undisputed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9,1947 
Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, In 
spite of the fact that this year the great 
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State of Iowa suffered unduly from floods 
in the spring and drought in the summer 
statistics released recently show that 
Iowa is still the leading State both in 
farm production and income. An edi¬ 
torial appealing in the Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Courier of December 5,1947, which I de¬ 
sire to include in the extension of my 
remarks, significantly points out that 
credit for the record achieved belongs to 
our stalwart farmers, whose intelligent 
planning, determination, and competent 
use of modern methods made the splen¬ 
did results possible. In many cases ci ops 
had to be planted twice because of the 
floods and the yield was materially less¬ 
ened on account of droughts that oc¬ 
curred during the late summer. Even so, 
Iowa still stands at the top in production 
and total value of farm crops: 

The editorial follows: 

IOWA UNDISPUTED 

Iowa repeats In being the undisputed lead¬ 
er of the Nation in farm production and 
Income 

Farm marketings of the State’s crops and 
livestock reached record totals during the 
first 9 months of this year, Department of 
Agriculture figures from Washington ahow 
Total income to Iowa farmers increased 
64 percent over 1946 while the average in¬ 
crease for the Nation was 21 percent 
Receipts from livestock and products were 
$1,387,071,000 as compared to $936,774,000 in 
the first 9 months of 1946 Cash receipts 
from crops this year total $309,802,000 against 
$160,126,000 last year 
lowu and California have been running 
neck and neck for the No 1 place in agri¬ 
culture for a decade The western State 
placed second this time In the 10-year 
period, Iowa has been first five times, Cali¬ 
fornia five times 

Iowa is the unchallenged leader from the 
standpoint of productivity and Income per 
acre because It has only about one-third 
the total acreage of California, yet tops the 
coast State In total farm income Further¬ 
more, California has the advantage of semi- 
tropical climate, enabling it to produce two 
or three vegetable crops a year 

There Is no dispute either on Iowa’s lead¬ 
ership in production of the seven basic foods 
most essential to adequate nutrition and 
good health For many years Iowa has pro¬ 
duced 10 percent of the Nation’s total in 
the basic foods 

This Information Is enlarged upon In the 
current issue of the Iowa development com¬ 
mission It is the proper medium for doing 
BO But the real motive power In all this 
Is the individual—the farmer, whether he 
works a section of land or 10 acres His en¬ 
durance. his Intelligent planning, his ac¬ 
ceptance of modern methods, his careful 
conduct of essentials have made this record 
possible 


Railway Travel It the Safest Mode of 
Transportation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9, 1947 

Mr. VAN ZANDT Mr. Speaker, de¬ 
spite the headline publicity given to rail¬ 
road accidents, traveling by rail is by far 
the safest method of transportation. 

According to recent figures, for every 
billion passenger miles traveled in 1946 
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there were 12 4 passengers killed by air¬ 
plane crashes, compared to 1.8 pas¬ 
sengers who lost their lives in railroad 
accidents. 

The following commentary on the sub¬ 
ject appeared in the November issue of 
the Missouri-EIansas-Texas Railroad 
Employees’ Magazine. The M-K-T R R., 
nicknamed “The Katy,” and the M. K. T. 
Employees’ Magazine is not only well 
edited, but has a wide circulation. 

The article is as follows: 

TRAINS, Planes, or Busses—Which A*« 
Safest?—Figures Prove That the Railway 
Is Still Safest Wat to Travel 
RallroBda. despite some propaganda to the 
contrary, still provide the safest of all trans¬ 
portation available to the public. 

Proof of this was given the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives recently by the Honorable James 
E Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, who cited 
facts and figures comparing the relative 
salety of air lines, busses, taxicabs, private 
automobiles, and railroads. The railroads 
won easily 

Congressman Van Zandt showed that In 
1945, the last year for which figures are avail¬ 
able, the railroads had one passenger fatality 
for each 633,285,193 miles traveled compared 
with one fatality for each 46,063,843 miles 
traveled by the air lines 
Busses were much safer than the air lines, 
with 464,000,000 passenger-miles for each fa¬ 
tality Private automobiles and taxicabs, 
however, had a fatality for each 34,900.000 
miles traveled. 

RAILS FIRST IN SAFETY 

Remember this the next time somebody 
starts telling you that railroad travel Isn’t as 
safe as it used to be Here again the figures 
prove that this isn’t true 
In 1935. when rail travel was at the depths 
of the depression low, the railroads had one 
passenger fntalllty for each 804,760.739 pas¬ 
senger-miles traveled A better record than 
In 1945, to be sure, but let’s take a second 
look 

In 1936, depression-ridden railroads oper¬ 
ated trains only 18,609,497.000 passenger- 
miles But In 1945, rallroadb operated trains 
91,826,353,000 miles So while the fatality 
rate per hundred million passenger-miles was 
.12 In 1935, the rate was only 16 In 1946 when 
the railroads were operating five times as 
many passenger traln.s as they were In 1936, 
The greatest killer remains the private au¬ 
tomobile In 1945, 12,900 passengers died In 
automobile accidents (This does not In¬ 
clude pedestrians killed by automobiles) 
But during 1945, only 145 railroad passengers 
were killed 

In 1945, the air lines operated only 3,500,- 
C92,0G4 passenger-mile.s compared with the 
01,826,353,000 passenger-miles operated by 
the railroads Despite the fact that railroads 
operated almost 30 times more passenger- 
miles than did the air Hues, the air-llne fa¬ 
tality rate jier hundred million passenger- 
miles was nearly seven times greater than 
that of the railroads 

Does this sound like the railroads are un¬ 
safe? 

ONLY half or story 

During the Inst year, there have been many 
news storle*' and editorials In the American 
press calling for greater safety precautions 
by the railroads Railroads have been 
charged with refusing to adopt modern safe¬ 
ty devices and with placing economy above 
the welfare of passengers 
These charges are, of course, untrue, and 
absolutely unfounded on fact They have 
arisen because train wrecks always have been 
nows, and when a wreck occurs, it is a page 
one story, usually with pictures. This pub¬ 
licity. ethical as It may be from the stand¬ 
point of news, nevertheless sometimes creates 
a false impression among readers that trains 


are becoming the least safe of transportation 
media. 

If readers were told that while two persons 
were killed In a single Isolated train wreck 
on a particular day. a total of three people 
were killed In automobile accidents In one 
medium-sized city the same day. then the 
picture would have a more proper propor¬ 
tion. And the public might not forget that 
automobiles killed more than 36 times as 
many people in the United States last year 
than have died in passenger fatalitiee aboard 
American railroads in the last 10 years. 

PROUD OF RECORD 

Railroad managements are proud of the 
safety record of their railroads and do every¬ 
thing in their power to maintain it. New 
safety devices are being developed and in¬ 
stalled all of the time on American railroads 
and will continue to be. Railroads realize 
that they have an obligation to the public to 
protect the passengers aboard trains, and 
there Is no evidence to support claims that 
this obligation has been shirked. 

Railroads, despite the stories you’ve heard 
to the contrary, remain America’s safest form 
of public transportation The figures pro¬ 
duced by Congressman Van Zandt don’t He. 


State Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS L OWENS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9,1947 
Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article by 
Frank C Waldrop, from the Wa.<!hlngton 
Tlmes-Herald of December 9, 1947: 

state BECHETS 
(By Prank C Waldrop) 

The State Department took a slugging on 
Capitol Hill yesterday from an expert who 
has slugged it before, and with results The 
last time he went to work on the diplomats 
he got a promise from Secretary of State 
Marshall to clean house 

Now he’s back charging that the house 
ain’t even half way clean and that it must 
be If Congress Is to be Justified in trusting 
the State Department with mere billions of 
United States money abroad 

The slugger Is Representative Fred E 
Busbft, Republican, of Illinois, and every 
State Department administrator knows him 
He knows how to hit where it counts, as for 
Inst-ince • 

"All present indications point to the fact 
that the President will select the State De¬ 
partment as the administering agency of the 
$590,000,000 provided for in this (rush for¬ 
eign spending) bill 

"Did anyone ever hear of the State Depiu-t- 
ment protesting or objecting to the malad¬ 
ministration—yes, criminal maladministra¬ 
tion—of UNRRA funds when they wei e being 
used to subsidize the satellite (Russian) 
governments? The State Department offi¬ 
cials abroad must have known the facts. I 
know of no State Department protest of 
record " 

Come to think of It, who does? 

Certainly it is true that at the time the 
UNRRA circus was on, plenty of other people 
raised questions as to whether the billions 
it was spending were helping Uncle Sap or 
Bloody Joe Stalin. 

And plenty of evidence rolled in soon 
thereafter to show that it was Stalin who 
got the value from the spending of our 


money. But if State Department authorities 
did anything to protest or counteract that-^ 
where Is the evidence? 

Mr. Bubbey yesterday called on Congress 
to force a clean-up by the State Department 
of some sinful secrets it continues to hide, 
before trusting It with a penny more. Among 
those secrets for which no reasonable ex¬ 
planation appears on record, is State’s con¬ 
tinued concealment of the facts concerning 
how Russia helped (Jermany destroy Europe 
in 1988-41. 

It Is an already publicly acknowledged 
matter that the State Department has cap¬ 
tured records to show how Stalin’s man, Mol¬ 
otov, and Hitler’s man. Ribbentrop. were 
working together against civilization in 1939. 

If the State Department really wants to 
use a big gun against Russia right now in 
the Ideological war and not just grab off more 
United States tax money for building up its 
own self-importance, what could have a more 
powerful anti-Russian effect than to unveil 
that stuff? Said Busbet on the floor of 
the House yesterday: 

"I hereby charge that if the State Depart¬ 
ment would release the complete text of the 
Molotov-Rlbbentrop agreements with accom¬ 
panying discussions both written and oral, 
subsequent to August 23. 1939, they would 
disclose among other things that Russia 
agreed to let Nazi Germany use Murmansk os 
a naval base for Nazi submarines which in 
turn were responsible for the sinking of many 
of our ships carrying supplies to England." 

Certainly it is true there was a military 
agreement between Russia and Germany from 
1939 to 1941 that blew up, according to ex- 
Secretary of State Jimmy Byrnes, only be¬ 
cause Molotov kept demanding more and 
more and more every time Hitler tried to 
appease him. 

And the State Department has even gone 
so far as to admit it has the facts in its pos¬ 
session concerning the length and breadth 
and depth of that military agreement Why 
doesn’t it uncork the story? No need of 
fear that it will be a flop 

Too much has leaked out already to show 
that It would rock the world if fully and 
officially told 

Why hold It back, then, since the official 
declaration of the Truman administration is 
to save Europe from communism? 

But would too many State Department and 
administration reputations be damaged In 
the reaction, as truth about our foreign 
policy for the past 16 years comes home? 
For that, too, Is tied in with the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov secrets. 

Here’s Busbev 

"I challenge the President to make public 
these (Nazi-Red) agreements before we vote 
on this Interlm-ald bill. I sincerely believe 
if these agreements were hiade public now 
this bo-cdlled emergency-aid bill which is 
supposed would not have 

a chance ‘ Congress 

"If these agreements are made public be¬ 
fore we consider the Marshall plan I am 
willing to wager it would be impossible to 
muster 100 votes in favor of It ’’ 

Wonder why he thinks that? On the face 
of it you’d suppose It would be exactly the 
other way around—that exposure of Russian 
perfidy would add to the ordinary American's 
determination to face the Russians down, 
here and now 

But Mr. Busbet, whose record for speaking 
with facts in hand is already established, 
charges that the truth would smack down 
the Truman administration at least as hard 
as it would smack Stalin, and in passing save 
the United States taxpayers’ conscience in 
refusing more billions for Einrope. 

This looks like deep stuff. If the State 
Department’s secrets are not what Mr. Bub- 
bet says they are, here’s a great chance for 
State to destroy one of its most feared con¬ 
gressional opponents. Will it risk the 
chance? 
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Fear It Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or H.LIKOI8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9, 1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Oberlln (Ohio) Times of 
December 4, 1947: 

rSAR IS UN’AMKRICAir 

Last week’s action in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, where the Thomas committee’s 
contempt citations against 10 alleged Holly¬ 
wood Communists were upheld by a vote of 
346 to 17, la symptomatic of something pretty 
unhealthy in the Nation's state of mind. It 
Is hard to believe that the congressional vote 
accurately represents a cross section of 
American opinion Assuredly it does not 
represent the opinion of intelligent Ameri¬ 
cans who have examined the Issues involved. 
(Sunday’s Plain Dealer report of the Gallup 
poll revealed that) But it does show a dis¬ 
turbingly prevalent tendency to stay with 
the herd, to conlorm—no matter how great 
the sacrifice in personal Judgment, (We are 
happy to report that Walter B Huber, repre¬ 
senting the Fourteenth District, was i of 
the 17 who refused to yield to the popular 
pressure and voted against the committee 
citations ) 

Arc we being true to American principles 
by permitting the existence of a committee 
which. In the words of the New York Herald 
Tribune “operates In defiance of the way of 
life it seeks to serve"? Are we setting for the 
world a morale-building example of courage, 
faith in democracy, and regard for human 
rights? 

Brooks Atkinson, New York Times colum¬ 
nist who won the Pulitzer prize for a series of 
articles on Russia (and for which he won no 
acclaim in the Soviet press), gave some an¬ 
swers to these questions in a recent article 
In the Times magazine Although we should 
like to quote the complete text, the following 
portions must sufflee. 

"A vague kind of fear permeates the coun¬ 
try now It is eating away at liberal Institu¬ 
tions and Influencing our policies at home 
and abroad It poisons our capacity to think 
clearly We are afraid of Soviet Russia, 
which, Ironically enough, la afraid of us. If 
the gods pay any attention to these flutters 
of panic that skip across the world, they 
must enjoy this foolish spectacle of two pow¬ 
erful nations shaking in their boots at each 
other and competing with each other In a 
tempest of rancor. 

“Fear Is a treacherous factor in situations 
that require decision and action. It wrecks 
normal Judgment. If the Thomas committee 
wants to And a real adversary in its search 
for un-American activities. It might Inves¬ 
tigate the growth of fear In this country. 
On the evidence of history fear Is im-Amer- 
Ican. America was settled by foreigners who 
were not afraid of work and danger. At cru¬ 
cial moments America has been inspired by 
men who were not alrald of freedom. • ♦ • 

“Action motivated by fear has recently 
appeared In another branch of the executive 
arm of the Government. • • • A few 

weeks ago Pierre Courtade, correspondent of 
the Communist I'Humanlte, of Paris, applied 
for a visa to report the meeting of the Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations. • • * After 

a mysterious delay, the State Department 
finally gave him a limited visa with the pro¬ 
viso that he must not peek at the rest of the 
United States. 


“We spend a good deal of time wrangling 
with the Soviet Government about freedom 
of the press and the moral right of news¬ 
papermen to travel anywhere in search of 
Information. But In the Courtade case the 
State Department, assuming authoritarian 
powers of discretion, applied to a foreign 
journalist the same attitude we condemn In 
the Russians. Every nation guided by fear 
Inevitably ends up in the same blind alley. 

“The Un-American Activities of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities also 
come from group h^teria. Fortunately, 
they are legal, though unenlightened by the 
philosophy of the Bill of Rights. • • • 

“People In high places In American life 
are scared, chiefly of Soviet Russia, and are 
willing to undermine American institutions 
by informing on their neighbors and recom¬ 
mending that an unpopular political party 
be declared illegal • • • In fact, they 

are willing to try a little totalitarianism to 
preserve democracy 

“Why do we let Russia inhibit our free¬ 
dom of action and poison democratic prin¬ 
ciples at home? For this Is the time to be 
not less democratic but more democratic 
than ever, to have faith In our own system 
and eagerness for progross And 11 we base 
action on fear of Russia we shall be Just as 
guilty as Russia is of blocking the avenues 
to eventual understanding ” 

That last phrase, “eventual understand¬ 
ing," raises another question. How long 
will free expression be granted to the con¬ 
viction that eventual understanding is pos¬ 
sible? How soon must we expect that Idea, 
also, to go on the "subversive” list? 

It so happens that we have long con¬ 
sidered international understanding and co¬ 
operation for peace not only possible but 
humanity's last hope as well So—when 
the Times ceases to speak out lor under¬ 
standing, it will be much too late to run 
for cover. 


Address of Hon. Harold Knutson, of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T.(URTIS 

OF TIEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include the following address 
delivered by Representative Harold 
Knutson, of Minnesota, before the As¬ 
sociated Industries of Nebraska, At 
Hastings, Nebr., on September 18, 1947: 

Mr Toastmaster and fellow Americans, I 
am very happy to be at Hastings this even¬ 
ing to address this splendid gathering, and 
particularly so because Hastings Is situated In 
the district of my good friend and coworker 
on the Ways and Means Committee, Repre¬ 
sentative Carl Curtis. 

As you know, Mr. Curtis Is now serving 
his fifth term in Congress and In that com¬ 
paratively short period has attained a posi¬ 
tion of leadership In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, As a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee he has shown unusual dili¬ 
gence and has acquired a grasp of taxation 
second to none. In addition to taxation Mr. 
Curtis has devoted much time and attention 
to irrigation matters, and as I recall, there 
are several projects now under construction 
In his district, all of which have been started 
since the war. 

AS a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee he has sponsored the following 
proposals: 


1. The promotion of synthetic rubber 
through tax deferential. 

2. To treat money spent by farmers and 
landowners for soil conservation os busi¬ 
ness expense and a proper deduction from 
income 

3. Extension of social security so that the 
self-en^^loyed may have old age and survivor 
Insurance on an optional basis 

4. Extension of social security to cover 
public employees if the State so exei clses an 
option 

Other distinguished Nebraskans to have 
served on the Ways and Means Committee are 
William Jennings Bryan, Charles H. Sloan, 
and Ashton C Shallenbarger. 

As chairman of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, I am 
going to make two statements by way of my 
opening remarks: 

1. President Truman, a captive of the Com¬ 
munist-dominated CIO. Is not going to write 
the tax program for 1948. 

2. Your Republican Congress will pass an¬ 
other tax reduction bill as B(X)n as we re¬ 
convene next January and, with the help of 
the more constructive of the minority, we will 
pass the bill over the President’s veto 

When we failed, by Just a few votes, to over¬ 
ride Truman’s veto of the second tax bill In 
the Senate In July, some of us felt we would 
be required to take the Issue to the Ameri¬ 
can voters In November of 1048 But during 
the past few weeks the Members of Congress 
have been talking to their folks at home 
Republicans and Democrats alike reach me al¬ 
most daily with Identical reports—the Ameri¬ 
can people want relief from the terrific bur- 
dent of wartime tuxes and they want this re¬ 
lief now So we will give them action In 
January and apply the reduction to the en¬ 
tire year of 1948 

I expect Piesldent Truman to veto tax 
reduction for 1948 The CIO will demand it 
of him. and he Is their man If he deviates 
from the ClO-Communlst line on fiscal policy, 
he knows Henry Wallace is prepared to take 
over the political leadership of the element 
on whose support he is completely dependent 
if he has any political future That explains 
why, as stated, Truman is a captive of the 
CIO. The American people, and certainly 
yom: Republican Congress, do not Intend to 
permit the CIO to dictate the Nation’s fiscal 
policy 

I believe If Harry Truman were a freeman 
the American people would have hod a sub¬ 
stantial tax cut for the current year Un¬ 
fortunately he is not free He must of neces¬ 
sity stay on the CIO line, and it Is must un¬ 
fortunate for our country tha* • •■ ■■ ' ‘ 

follows the peculiar and in ■ < li> 

thinking on fiscal policies 

The Republican tax program provided 30 - 
000,000 low-income taxpayers with a 30 per¬ 
cent reduction, almost one-third of their tax 
burden It would give fifteen to eighteen 
million In the middle brackets a 20 pci cent 
reduction and to some 1.000 taxpayers in the 
highest biackets It would have given a 10^.1 
percent reduction. These 1.000 taxpayers 
now pay 87 cents in Federal taxes out of every 
dollar of Income, and under our program they 
would still give their Federal Government 
76% cents out of every dollar of income and, 
In addition, pay their local and State taxes 

And what was the objection to this pro¬ 
gram by the CIO and Its Communist phi¬ 
losophers and economists? They mobilized 
their sympathizers In Congicss—the rem¬ 
nants there of the New Deal rubber stamps— 
and their fellow travelers In private life, 
as well us theli kindied souls on the Federal 
pay roll, and waged a great propaganda 
campaign of misrepresentation They de¬ 
manded the lower Income groups be re¬ 
lieved of all their tax burden and even higher 
taxes be extracted from the middle and 
upper brackets To some It was merely an 
opportunity for cheap demagoguery—and we 
have some people like that In public life. 
But to the Communists and the CIO it was 
basic to their true alms. 
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The Communists snd some CIO leaders 
do not want our private enterprise and capi¬ 
talist system to survive. They know our 
American system cannot endure without 
private capitalists. While the savings yielded 
by the lower Income groups can bo chan¬ 
neled Into secunties bearing a low element 
of risk, the high capital risks of expanding 
enterprise—that is to say, of progress—can 
only be assumed by Individuals or Insti¬ 
tutions having the financial strength to 
withstand the losses that must Inevitably 
accompany the profits of venturing capital. 
America today needs the stimulant of ven¬ 
ture capital. But the pity Is that President 
Truman—Just because of the peculiar politi¬ 
cal tlx he Is In—played the CIO game all the 
way 

After the Congress had adjourned, the 
President belatedly confirmed the Repub¬ 
lican contention that our surpltu for fiscal 
1948 will be billions greater than the esti¬ 
mate he stuck to from January until late 
August. Our congressional experts were 
right in their estimates Truman and the 
CIO economists were wrong We could have 
cut taxes for this year and made a substan¬ 
tial payment on the national debt, except for 
the CIO Influence on the White House. 

Last November the voters repudiated the 
CIO and Its Communist appendages. This 
basic determination is more pronounced In 
this country today than It was a year ago. 
And In November of 1948. Truman—the CIO 
captive—will not carry as many States as 
Cox carried In 1920 You can’t play the CIO- 
Communlst song any more In these United 
States and expect the American people to 
sing lor you 

This recess of Congress has been a very 
fortunate development for our country Tour 
Representatives and Senators are getting the 
feel of things at home and the results will 
be very astonishing to the creators of crises. 
That la why the top boys in the State De¬ 
partment are hurrying to Paris to dampen 
the expectation over there that Uncle Sam 
Intends to tmn over the United States 
Treasury to them. The American people are 
saying. 

“We want to know the details of this so- 
called Marshall plan end W'hat It Is going to 
cost We demand relief from our excessive 
wartime tax burden so that our economy can 
continue strong and dynamic. We want our 
assistance to other countries keyed to our 
own resources and the willingness of the 
peoples of the other countries to go to work 
We don’t believe 60,000,000 producers in this 
country can sustain the entire world ’’ 

That Is what Congress is hearing first hand 
from the American people Truman will ap¬ 
preciate that next January 

As you are only too well aware, the ques¬ 
tion of taxation cannot be divorced from that 
of public expenditures The most dilficult 
financial problem confronting us today Is 
how to reduce public spending Some of you 
may, like myself, be old enough to remember 
the denunciations for extravagance heaped 
upon the first billion-dollar Congress—one 
that spent a billion dollars, not In one year 
but in two How times have changed 

If it Is deemed desirable to reduce the 
budget td manageable proportions, we should 
look even more to the elimination of im¬ 
proper governmental activities than to the 
trimming of expenses In each bureau or de¬ 
partment Over and over again, we should 
ask the question Are there not private or¬ 
ganizations which could and would perform 
this service more efficiently and economi¬ 
cally? 

This question ought certainly to be raised 
In the cose of all the aceucles extending Gov¬ 
ernment credit. The Farm Tenant Office, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, the So¬ 
cial Security Board, the Federal Works Agen¬ 
cy, the National Housing Agency, the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Board, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Veterans Administration, the 


Federal Security Agency, the United States 
Maritime Conunlsslon, the War Shipping Ad¬ 
ministration. the Smaller War Plants Cor¬ 
poration, and various insurance and retire¬ 
ment fimds. 

At present, of course, the dominant Item In 
the budget Is the expenditure for national 
defense. Until this Item of expenditure Is 
reduced drastically, the Federal tax burden 
Is qprtaln to be oppressive. But. under pres¬ 
ent circumstances, we dare not disarm. 

Are we not, however, faced with the un¬ 
pleasant fact that. Just as France spent 20 
years and billions of francs strengthening the 
Maglnot Line, only to see It collapse in one 
day. we may spend 10 or 16 billions a year for 
several years on our Army and Navy, and yet 
have our Nation destroyed in a single night 
In a terrific atomic holocaust? Does It not 
follow that an essential prerequisite to any 
sound financial program for the future Is the 
establishment of effective International con¬ 
trol of armaments, and especially of atomic 
energy? 

If our enemies, by persistent stalling, can 
succeed in postponing for 2 or 3 years action 
In this direction, it Is not improbable that 
few of those present will have any occasion 
to worry about terrestrial affairs, and the 
Government at Washington will bo heard of 
only In history books—If the reading of such 
bonks is still permitted. 

li, regardless of immediate expenses, we 
were wise enough to use our present pre¬ 
ponderance of power to force the Immediate 
establishment of International control of 
armaments, our future expenditures for de¬ 
fense might be safely cut to a fraction of 
the present budgetary allowance for that 
purpose. 

Under such circumstances the most trou¬ 
blesome Item In the budget would be pay¬ 
ments on the public debt, both principal and 
Interest 

We have a situation where we are now col¬ 
lecting 75 percent of all revenues from In¬ 
come taxes, corporate and Individual If we 
could be asBUred of a uniformly level degree 
of prosperity for a considerable number of 
yeon,. the present arrangement would be 
Ideal, but, unfortunately, In time of depres¬ 
sion there is a rapid falling off In revenue 
from that source and It would be highly de¬ 
sirable If the Congress can work out a tax 
plan that will at all times produce the needed 
revenue 

In May the Ways and Means Committee 
began hearings on the very Important sub¬ 
ject of tax revision and revision of the en¬ 
tire revenue code. At the outset we named 
a tax study committee, consisting of 11 of 
America's outstanding tax experts, to help 
us In the gioat task, and I am happy to say 
that the progress already made Is fur beyond 
our expectations 

Early In the next session of Congress we 
hope to have ready for Introduction in the 
House of Representatives a general tax bill 
that will mark a new milestone in the eco¬ 
nomic history of America, As a matter of 
fact, the Job should have been done 10 or 
16 years ago So we will have two tax bills 
next year and we will pass a “quickie’’ In 
January patterned after the personal In- 
come-tax-rcductlon bill Truman vetoed 
twice. This will be followed by the general 
bill 

You will realize the great need for revision 
of the revenue code when I remind you 
that under the Roosevelt regime 18 tax laws 
were passed, each one slapped on top of the 
other until the whole thing looked like a 
suitcase that had traveled around the world. 

Progresslvlty In taxation conflicts with 
American ideals of fair play. The theory of 
our competitive free enterprise system Is that 
the rules of the game are set by government. 
Every Individual Is expected to do his best 
to win, while abiding by these rules. The 
most skillful players are entitled to their win¬ 
nings, and what they do with their gains is 


not the business of anyone else—^provided, 
of course, that such winnings are not used 
antisoclRlly. 

But, under our present tax laws, the<Oov- 
ernment is likely to seize the lion’s share of 
the winnings. When It does so, it makes a 
travesty of the rules and. In effect, endorses 
the communistic doctrine that the whole 
institution of private property Is antisocial 
and that outstripping one’s rivals Is criminal. 

We are told that the free-enterprlse system 
is outmoded and must give way to what the 
do-gooders are pleased to term the ^ “new 
order.” Their arguments are that the' free- 
enterprlse system Is a failure and wholly 
Inadequate to our times. 

If their contentions be true, how does It 
come that In the darkest hour of the great 
contest to destroy nazism and fascism the 
world looked to us to become the arsenal of 
democracy, also the banker for the Allied 
aide? 

1 cannot yet understand how it was possi¬ 
ble for a decadent system of capitalism to 
convert from peace to war, almost overnight, 
and produce the endless and limitless quanti¬ 
ties of planes and tanks, trucks and tractor.s, 
grins and shells, precision instruments, not 
to mention the required supply of food and 
clothing, all so desperately needed In the 
Battle of Armageddon. 

We even had to step In and save Russia 
from being crushed and destroyed. If what 
those who would destroy our soul tell us 
be true, It should have been In the reverse, 
and Russia should have done the saving, but 
she couldn’t do so because It takes free initia¬ 
tive to do that kind of Job 

We are In general agieement, I think, that 
It Is most fortunate for the world that there 
yet remains one rountry—the United States 
of America—which has Its foundation In the 
free-enterprlse system, and has the money 
to give and lend for the relief and rehabilita¬ 
tion of the less fortunate countries of the 
world. 

True we put everything that we possessed 
Into that war We felt then, as we feel now, 
that no sacrifice was too great when made 
to preserve our liberties, our free Institutions, 
and our way of life, to the end that our chil¬ 
dren and their children may enjoy the bene¬ 
fits and advantages of our historic and tra¬ 
ditional Institutions, our free-enterprlse sys¬ 
tem, our representative form of government, 
and the many other blessings with which we 
have been so generously endowed. 

You will recall that we had an election last 
November, when 50,000,000 voters marched to 
the polls and by an overwhelming majority 
Issued a mandate to the President and to 
Congress that the Government of the United 
States should be returned to the people, and 
that the Constitution be reinstated as the 
organic law of the land 

Unfortunately, we failed to reckon with the 
biireaucratic lust for power, and Individual 
stupidity, as witness President Truman’s two 
vetoes of the tax-reduction bill and the 
labor measure At the November election 
the American people, by a preponderant ma¬ 
jority. declared that they wanted relief from 
the staggering tax load that hod been Im¬ 
posed upon them as a war measure They 
demanded a stop to wasteful spending, they 
also emphatically registered their will that 
the power of racketeering labor leaders be 
curbed, if not destroyed. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
conferred upon the Congress the sole power 
to levy taxes, yet It was vetoed by a Presi¬ 
dent who has Utile or no conception of his 
constitutional limitations. 1 charge that 
President Truman’s vetoes wore a usurpation 
of the sole authority of the Congress to Im¬ 
pose taxes. His veto of the second tax-reduc¬ 
tion bill compounded the wrong. 

You will agree with me. I am sure, that one 
of the major causes for the labor unrest Is 
the number of tax fingers that dip into the 
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pay envelope. The workingman naturally 
computes his wage as being what he takes 
home, after all deductions have been made. 
The result is a constant demand for increase 
in wages and every increase granted means 
an increase in the price of what we buy. and 
that creates a vicious inflationary spiral that 
can conceivably get out of control. 

On the other hand, tax reduction will In¬ 
crease wages, but not prices 

I am reliably informed that a large mid- 
western manufacturer has figured that H. R. 
1 would have b:en equivalent to an average 
3V2-centB-per-hour wage increase for his em¬ 
ployees and that is not to be sneezed at 

Canada and the United Kingdom have al¬ 
ready each given their people the benrfit of a 
substantial reduction in personal Income 
taxes and on July 1, a second docroaso, 
amounting to as much as 29 percent, went 
Into clTect In Canada. But we, the richest 
people In all the world, are told by our Presi¬ 
dent that it would not bo safe to Increase 
the Income of the American people through 
tax reduction, that the better method la 
through wage increases Have you ever wit¬ 
nessed a similar example of crass stupidity 
and unbridled demagoguery? 

When It comes to spending there Is little 
to choose from between Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Roosevelt, but if I were to award an 
accolade It would have to go to Mr Truman 
because he has made Roosevelt look like 
an amateur when It comes to spending I 
base that assertion on the fact that 2 years 
after VJ-day he sent a peacetime budget to 
Congress that Is 400 percent bigger than any 
peacetime budget ever submitted by Mr. 
Roosevelt 

The President Insisted, again and again, 
that his estimate of $37,500,000,000 Is the 
rock-bottom figure for the fiscal year 1948. 
It Is enlightening to compare this record of 
decline from the war peak with that estab¬ 
lished after the First World War After that 
earlier war the maximum Federal expendi¬ 
ture was made in the fiscal year 1919, when 
the total was eighteen and one-half billion, 
or about one-half 

Now a word about the Hartley-Taft labor 
law which the Congress passed over Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s veto Not one of labor’s legitimate 
rights will be denied by the law which the 
Republican Congress has enacted Labor's 
right to strike for legitlroete purposes will 
bo preserved; so will Its right to free col¬ 
lective bargaining by agents of Its own choos¬ 
ing But the law placed some much-needed 
restrictions and cuibs upon union labor 
leaders—all intended for no other purpose 
than to protect the public against wlde- 
spiead abuses of power and the evils inhcicnt 
111 the exercise of that power The new labor 
law returns to the rank and file of labor 
control of their union affairs. 

You will agree, I am sure, that the need 
for corrective labor legislation was even of 
greater Importance than tax reduction We 
have hod our fill of strikes since VJ-day and 
the need of the country is for labor tran¬ 
quility and maximum pioduction 

It took such strikes ns the railroad tie-up 
of a year ago, John L Lewis’ several coal 
strikes, the New York truck strike, the Pitts¬ 
burgh power strike, not to mention a multi¬ 
tude of lesser strikes, to convince Congress 
and the country that we were nurturing a 
government within a government, and I am 
not BO sure that at times the Inner govern¬ 
ment, made up of labor leaders, was not as 
strong, or stronger, than the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and I say that because time after time 
labor leaders have defied the President and 
the Congress. 

However, an aroused people compelled 
Congress to act. The Taft-Hartley law is 
deficient in several respects in that it per¬ 
mits industry-wide strikes and recognizes 
unionized shops. It will need some clarilica- 
tion. 


Industry-wide strikes are un-American and 
Indefensible. As a matter of fact, they con¬ 
stitute a canker sore on our economy 1 need 
not go Into detail with you people on that 
score because the Iniquity of the thing is so 
flagrant as to be apparent to all. The union 
shop has no more place in our scheme of 
things than has the closed shop. Both are 
half brothers born out of wedlock 

1 well recall during the late war constit¬ 
uents writing to me and complaining that 
they could not secure employment on war 
work until they Joined a union. Many mem- 
beis of Congress tried to do something about 
it. but the labor leaders were so firmly en- 
trenched In the administration that our 
efforts got us nowhere. 

I ask you, fellow Americans, If this Is still 
a free country? If it Is, why should it be 
necessary for an American citizen to pay trib¬ 
ute to a labor union before he can secure 
employment? 1 consider the closed shop and 
the union shop a clear violation of articles 
9 and 10 of the Bill of Rights. 

If we are to maintain our economy on a 
sufficiently high level to meet all of our 
needs, we must have maximum production. 
For years labor leaders have insidiously 
worked to curb the output of the Individual. 
Even during the war. when the cry was for 
more and more of everything, we found in¬ 
stances where union leaders were deliberately 
trying to slow down the production of their 
own cowoikers with a remark something like 
this. “What’s the hurry, buddy, are you try¬ 
ing to win the war alone? Take It easy, pal “ 

I do not like to think of what would have 
happened to individuals who preached that 
kind of doctrine during the war had they 
lived in Germany or Russia, but under a 
representative form of government I suppose 
we have got to take It and grin. 

All over the country building operations, 
are retarded becatisc of excessive building 
costs Brlcklayeis, plasterers, carpenters, 
and other bulIdlng-trade groups are not 
alone demanding wages so high as to throttle 
construction, but, to make matters worse, 
they are only turning out a fraction of the 
work that they did n few years ago. 

The same holds true in Industiy. I seem 
to recall a statement by young Henry Ford to 
the effect that with 30 percent more workeis 
employed, Ford production was down 25 
percent 

The present high prices arc in a laigc meas¬ 
ure due to high production costs and exces¬ 
sive cxpoita of neaily everything we need 

Fellow Americans, I ask you in all sincerity 
how long can this continue without bringing 
on economic paralysis? 

God knows I want to see the workingman 
get as much money as ho earns, and I rejoice 
with him In many of the gains he has made 
over the yeans I. myself, have carried a cord 
In the typographical uniou for more years 
than I care to recall, so I know somewhat of 
the benefits that have accrued for the work¬ 
ingman by being organized, but the situation 
has gotten out of hand. 

The average union member has little or 
nothing to say about how his union is to he 
conducted, and indications are that the rank 
and file are getting fed up with their leader¬ 
ship. I think that was demonstrated at De¬ 
troit more than a year ago when Mayor Jef¬ 
fery was reelected over a man named Prank- 
ensteen, a vice president of the Automobile 
Woikers Union. You will recall that Mayor 
Jeffery was elected by a 60,000 majority, and 
to me that was most significant, because the 
automobile workers can elect anyone they 
wish in the city of Detroit. 

In late weeks there has appeared In many 
publications of national circulation a most 
timely advertisement by Warner & Swasey, 
of Cleveland, entitled “You Don’t Negotiate 
Wages—You Produce Them." This advertise¬ 
ment may have escaped some of you, so 1 am 
going to take a few moments to read it. 
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"If wages were a matter of negotiation we’d 
all negotiate ourselves a million dollars a 
year. But it isn’t that simple. 

“You produce something; it Is sold. That 
selling price has to Include the cost of the 
material you used; It has to includes taxes to 
support your Government; it has to Include 
a small—a very small—amount needed to 
keep your company in business. The rest is 
your wage. 

"If you produce more, there is obviously 
more for you. If you produce less, there Is, 
of course, less for you. 

“You decide your wage by your production. 
And you decide something more—the secu¬ 
rity of your Job. The less you produce, effi¬ 
ciently, the more It costs. The more It costs, 
the fewer people there are who will buy it. 
The fewer people who buy It. the less demand 
for your work—the less secure your Job. You 
are seeing that right now in this buyers’ 
strike against high costs 

“Prices and wages and Job security are a 
question of efficient production. And that is 
your responsibility “ 

I have gone into the labor question in some 
detail because I consider It the paramount 
question confronting us today It Involves 
the workeis, who nie being exploited, Just 
as much as It does the employer and people 
In general, and it Is unfortunate for the 
country as a whole that President Truman 
has failed to recognize and take cognizance 
of a situation that at various times has 
threatened our economic stability. If he 
thinks that his veto of the Taft-Hartley bill 
will win him support from the rank and file 
of labor. I fear he will become a very much 
disillusioned men when the votes are counted 
in November of ’48 

For months the New Deal propaganda bu¬ 
reaus have frantlcaUv sought to sell the 
American people on the idea that the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress was a do- 
nothing Congress. Based upon my more 
than 30 years’ service in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives I say to you that this is a foul 
falsehood. I cannot recall a Congress that 
has accomplished so much In such a short 
time 

The Republican-controlled Eightieth Con¬ 
gress came into being on January 3 and our 
first act was to streamline the organization 
in conformity with the Reorganization Act 
passed by the late Congress In the process 
it was necessary for us to squeeze 49 com¬ 
mittees Into 19 committees and at the same 
time Rive due regard to the seniority rights 
of the older Members 

We had to set up research staffs for the 
various committees and you people know 
that It was not an easy matter to pick 
trained and experienced men for the various 
staff positions. In the case of the Ways and 
Means Committee, we have not yet been able 
to find a suitable individual for one partic¬ 
ular position, notwithstanding that the Job 
pays $9,000 a year. 

The first session moved carefully, but with 
as much dispatch as was advisable, to fulfill 
the Republican Party’s campaign pledge to 
eliminate all that portion of the huge bu¬ 
reaucratic machine which is not absolutely 
essential. 

Congress made muc];^ progress In that di¬ 
rection without impairing a s nglo essential 
governmental function or service. 

We promised the American people to 
drastically reduce the costa of Government 
which, under tho New Deal, have assumed 
Frankenstein proportions. Despite the great 
lobbying activities of an entrenched bu¬ 
reaucracy. wc saved you some $4,000,000,000. 
Truman fought us at every step. 

One of our most Important concerns must 
be the maintenance of existing and the crea¬ 
tion of new Jobs, dependable income, and 
well-being for the many by preserving and 
promoting the economic motives and in¬ 
centives of the few. 
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At this point m«f 1 remind you thtt It re¬ 
quires an investment of over fl^OOO to create 
a new Job. The average person who receives 
a Ruall Income does not create the lob 
through which he gets that Income. Some¬ 
one else has made that job possible through 
his decision to provide capital, or assume a 
business risk, or take on managerial respon¬ 
sibilities. Any plan of tax revision which 
does not give at least proportionate recogni¬ 
tion to this basic reality of our eccmomlc sys¬ 
tem would be gravely deficient 

If our economy is not to remain static, we 
must provide proper incentives for expand¬ 
ing existing industries and businesses, and 
the creation of new ones, both of which 
would make more Jobs, greater production, 
lower prices, and an expanded market for 
finished and raw materials. 

I am one of those old-fashioned Americans 
who believes that In order to have a sound 
and expanding economy all investments 
should retmn at least 6 or 8 percent over and 
above taxes, cost of operation and deprecia¬ 
tion. That should be true of the farm, the 
shop, the factory, the railroad, and all other 
activities. 

Americans in aU walks of life should cher¬ 
ish and cling to the principle that ours, be¬ 
ing a free country, there should be the least 
interference on the part of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in our lives. 

We firmly believe in the law of supply and 
demand, which should at all times be per¬ 
mitted to operate freely, and only with such 
restrictions as are abscAutely necessary to 
fair dealing 

We utterly and comifietely reject the theory 
that thoee with vision, courage, ambition, 
and energy should be held back to time their 
progress with those who have been less gen¬ 
erously endowed 

Life in America should be geared to give 
one and all full opportunity according to 
one’s talents More than that no one can 
ash for, less than that would be un-American. 

Above all, we reject the principal of gov¬ 
ernment that would tax success to a point 
of diminishing returns. 

Taxation for the necessary needs of gov¬ 
ernment. yes. taxation to penalize success, 
a thousand times no. 

Fellow Americans, I am greatly disturbed, 
as I am sure you are, over the loose talk that 
we hear about a prospective depression Let 
me say to you with all the candor and force 
at my command that there Is absolutely no 
foundation for such expressions The situa¬ 
tion today is wholly different from what it 
was back in the late I920’s. Then we bod 
a run-away market and no backlog of orders 
Our credit system was overextended and we 
were skating on mighty thin Ice 

Today the situation is wholly different. 
Our banks are bursting with deposits. The 
manufacturer has a backlog of orders We 
need everything from shoes to automobiles, 
household gadgets, watches and clocks, roll¬ 
ing stock, farm and factory equipment, and 
so I could go on and enumerate Indefinitely 

If we get a depression It will be altogether 
due to the old New Deal defeatists In Wash¬ 
ington and their irresponsible and malicious 
talk A depression will only come when we 
lose our heads, our faith in America, and In 
the future. I believe that with Intelligent 
leadership we can work out a program that 
will continue the present level of prosperity 
indefinitely. 

Oh, we must have some readjustment, of 
course, bxit there is a vast difference between 
such readjustment and a depression. 

Early in the New Deal we were told that we 
had reached the outermost horizon of our 
economy and that we need look for no fur¬ 
ther expansion or development. Now we 
know how loosely and lll-advlsedly they 
spoke. Then our national Income was about 
840,000,000,000 a year. Now that income has 
increased to about $176,000,OOp.QOO, and while 


I am wan akng in ynn. 1 mflitntly aneet 
to live to Mt a natloaal Inoome of 138 bU- 
Uoxa. 

America It a land without preaent eco¬ 
nomic horlaons. There le no limit to where 
we can go If we have the will and the Indue- 
try. Today we stand on the threahoM of the 
greatest era of development in aQ the his¬ 
tory of mankind. 

What we need, my friends. Is a spiritual re¬ 
birth of the American people. must re¬ 
capture that fine old American spirit of self- 
reliance that made America what it is. 

We must get over the Idea that the Govern¬ 
ment owes ue a living. I freely concede that 
there are certain fixed obligations to the peo¬ 
ple that are Inciunbent upon the Govern¬ 
ment and which should not be avoided. On 
the other hand, the people of America also 
have certain obllgattone to their Govern¬ 
ment. I have never conceded It to be the 
duty of the Federal Government to act aa a 
nurse or Santa Claus to all and sundry and 
I feel, with my whole being, that the Ameri¬ 
can people must stop looking to Washington 
to do the things for them that they should 
do for themselves. 

America was not builded and made great 
by Washington bureaucrats and Government 
subsidies. Rather, our groat and glorious 
country is the product of industry, freedom, 
opportunity and personal initiative. 

The brave men and women of the East, 
who loaded all their worldly poeseesions into 
covered wagons and turned their faces reso¬ 
lutely and hopefully to the setting sun, brav¬ 
ing the hidden dangers of the forests; who 
in 150 years transformed a vast wilderness 
Into the richest empire on earth—they were 
the ones who builded America. 

Not only did they wrest the empire west 
of the mountains from hostile Indians, they 
•built roads and railroads, opened up farms, 
established schools and churches, and cre¬ 
ated thousands of modern and prosperous 
cities, villages, and hamlets where the stand¬ 
ard of living Is so high that it is the envy 
of all the world. 

When the early pioneers set out on that 
great migration they cut all ties with the 
old home, and what they did and what they 
accomplished was done without Government 
subsidies. Government controls, or even gov¬ 
ernmental planning In short, they gladly 
imderwent the tribulations and the trials of 
their brave and hardy forefathers, who hod 
landed on Plymouth Rock two centuries 
before 

While their worldly possessions were few, 
they had boundless faith in the future of 
America and a supreme confidence In God 
and in themselves. That Is what America 
needs today. 

They demonstrated to an admiring world 
what the American pe<^le can do if but given 
a free hand. 

Today that area which we proudly call 
the bread and butter basket of the world 
holds as many oj^rtunitles as It ever did, 
but In order to bring these opportunities 
into fruition we must be released from the 
stranglehold in which we are held by a grasp¬ 
ing and a thoroughly selfish bureaucracy 
which seeks to control our every act 

The venturesome spirit which made Amer¬ 
ica now lies dormant, because the incentive 
to branch out has been repressed and sup¬ 
pressed by excessive taxation and oppressive 
regulations. The big Job before Congress and 
our people, as I see it, lies in reawakening the 
spirit that was America In our earlier days, 
and this can only be done by permitting the 
American people to retain for themselves a 
fair share of the wealth that tbi 7 create. 

Fellow Americans. I have boundless con¬ 
fidence In the future and In the destiny of 
America. 

I believe we now stand on the threshold 
of the most wonderful era in all the history 
of manklttd. 


Lee ua here thd now raeohre to break the 
lart ehaekloi that a burommatfe octopus has 
Iaet«ied upon ue. Let ua roeognlie the ne- 
ceasity of mutual aaerifloe for the realisation 
of the *laie beet hope on earth*'--4he freedom 
and dignity of the Individual man. 

Let us also resolve that while Washington 
shall have every dollar that is needed for 
the necessary conduct of govemmont, and 
for our national security, there ehaU not be 
1 penny for extravagance and waste. 

America no longer has money to throw 
away. Henceforth let us think of America 
first. Then we will again become a happy 
and prosperous people. Let us ever remem¬ 
ber that only a prosperous America ean help 
rebuild a war-devastated world, indeed, a 
solvent America is necessary to the rebuild¬ 
ing of that world. 

The issue Is clear. Shall we cling to the 
bleeslnga with which we have been endowed 
by a benefleient providence and to the insti¬ 
tutions and traditions handed down from 
the founding fathers? In arriving at a decl- 
Sion It is well for us to remember that we 
are but custodians of the blessings and 
benefits that we have Inherited, aa th^ also 
belong to the generations yet unborn which 
are to follow us. 

The issue is clear-cut. and let no one make 
any mistake about it. In short, shall we 
choose to remain a free people, whose roots 
are deeply grounded In the tenet that there 
can be no substitute for personal Integrity, 
individual initiative, and collective industry, 
or shall we substitute therefor a philosophy 
that would destroy the soul and enslave the 
individual? The choice Is ours to make, and 
I pray the God of our fathers that we will 
not repeat the same mistake that so many 
other peoples have made. 

Perhaps I can best Illustrate what I have 
in mind by quoting an Englishman, Herbert 
Casson, of London, on private enterprise: 

*The power to choose the work I do, 

To grow and have the larger view; 

To know and feel that I am free, 

To stand erect, not bow the knee; 

To be no chattel of the state; 

To be the master of my fate; 

To dare to risk, to lose, to win; 

To make my own career begin; 

TO serve the world in my own way. , 

To gain in wisdom, day by day; 

With hope and zest to climb, to rise— 

I call that private enterprise.” 


In Commemoration of tiie One Hundred 
and Sixtieth Anniversary of the Ratifi¬ 
cation of the Federal Constitation by 
the State of Delaware—*The First 
State” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OF OeLAWABE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr. BOQQS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, to all Americans the date December 7 
has a great significance which shall never 
be forgotten. On that date In 1941 the 
Infamous attack was made on Pearl Har¬ 
bor by the Japanese. 

However, long before 1941, December 7 
was a date of the greatest historical sig¬ 
nificance to the people of the United 
States. It was on December 7,1787, that 
the State of Delaware ratified our Fed¬ 
eral Constitution; and dnee it was the 
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first of the Thirteen Original States to 
do so, Delaware became, in fact, *'the 
first State.” In the intervening 100 years 
the State of Delaware and its citizens 
have cherished and protected this his¬ 
torical position and have continuously 
had a prominent part in the tremendous 
growth and development of this Nation. 

Last week, in proclaiming December 7, 
1947, as Delaware Day, His Excellency 
Walter W. Bacon, Governor of Delaware, 
stated in part; 

Whereas on December 7,1787, Delaware be¬ 
came the first State to ratily the Federal 
Constitution; and 

Whereas in this year, which marks the 
onr hundred and sixtieth anniversary of that 
historical event, the peace- and liberty- 
loving peoples of the earth are again engog^ 
In a sincere effort to establish peace through¬ 
out the world: 

Now, therefore, I ask the cltlaens of the 
State of Delaware to pay tribute to the part 
Delaware played In the establishment of the 
basic law of our Nation and to those men and 
women of Delaware who have contributed to 
the honor and glory of their State from the 
early days of the Colonies down to the present 
time. 

As December 7 this year fell on a Sun¬ 
day, official exercises commemorating the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
Delaware’s ratification of the Constitu¬ 
tion will be held tonight in the capital 
city of Dover. At that time the principal 
addres.<> will be delivered by a prominent 
member of one of Delaware’s oldest and 
most hi^ly respected families, the Hon¬ 
orable Richard S. Rodney, a judge of the 
United States District Court for Dela¬ 
ware. 

A leader in the early colonial and rev¬ 
olutionary periods, the State of Dela¬ 
ware remains today a leader in many 
phases of our natloneil existence. In 
broad fields of agriculture and industry. 
Delaware’s productive activities are 
known and heralded throughout the Na¬ 
tion—and in many specific fields 
throughout the world. In recognition of 
its position of leadership, wealth, and 
productive importance, Delaware is 
widely known as the Diamond State— 
small but of tremendous value. 

It should also be remembered that 
within its boundaries there exists today 
one of the oldest institutions of higher 
education in our land. At Newark, Del., 
there is the University of Delaware, 
which had its Incepticm as an academy 
in 1743 and which, in the 204 years since 
that date, has continued to be a center 
of knowledge and learning. 

From the days of Charles Thompson, 
permanent Secretary of the First and 
Second Continental Congresses, and 
Caesar Rodney, whose historic all-night 
horseback ride from Dover to Phlla- 
dcilphia enabled Delaware’s delegation to 
the Constitutional Convention to cast 
its vote for Independence, to the present 
day, Delawareans have served this Nation 
nobly and gained renown in many fields 
of endeavor. Among such Delawareans, 
past and present, are: Dr. James ’Tilton, 
called the father of the Army hospital 
service; Commodore Thomas McDon¬ 
ough, hero of the battle of Lake Cham¬ 
plain in the War of 1812; John M. Clay¬ 
ton, who was Secretary of State imder 
President Taylor and coauthor of the 
famous Clayton-Bulwer Treaty between 


the United States and Great Britain; 
Thomas Bairard, Secretary of State un¬ 
der President Cleveland, and our first 
Amhqggftrinr to England; John Bassett 
Moore, noted authority on international 
law who died only a few weeks ago; 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, former Com¬ 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps and now Minister to the Union of 
South Africa; George Messersmlth, 
former Ambassador to Argentina; Josiah 
Marvel. Jr., now Ambassador to Den¬ 
mark; Howard Pyle, noted artist and au¬ 
thor; HenrySeidelCanby. author, editor, 
and critic who founded the Saturday Re¬ 
view of Literature; and Emily P. Blssell, 
who Inaugurated on December 7, 1907, 
the antituberculosis Christmas seal drive 
which is now a national institution. 
There are many others. 

Today Delaware, the agricultural and 
industrial, “diamond.” is widely recog¬ 
nized as the explosives and chemical cap¬ 
ital of the world. It is also the capital of 
the broiler industry in the poultry field, 
as well as the center for the manufactur¬ 
ing of vulcanized fiber. Eighty percent 
of the world’s vulcanized fiber is pro¬ 
duced in America, and 00 percent of that 
is manufactured in Delaware. 

Other fields of industry in which the 
people of Delaware play a prominent part 
are: Leather; textiles; plumbing fixtures; 
castings of malleable iron, brass, bronze, 
and manganese; paper; ships; fish oil; 
find a variety of others too numerous to 
mention in such a brief accounting as 
this. 

In addition to poultry production, Del¬ 
aware is Important agriculturally for its 
prosperous and expanding production of 
fruits and berries, grain feeds, vege¬ 
tables. and dairy products. Delaware is 
also studded with canneries, specializing 
mostly in poultry and such truck crops 
as tomatoes and com. 

Widely known as a summer vacation 
and resort area, Delaware also has large 
commercial and pleasure fishing fleets. 

Thus, it may be seen—from even such 
an inadequate summary as this—that 
Delaware, “the first State,” although 
small in geographical size, has always 
been, and, I am confident, will forever 
continue to play, a large and important 
part in the history, development, and 
progress of the United States of America. 


Out-Patient Treatment and Hospitaliza¬ 
tion of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CURENCEJ. BROWN 

OF omo 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 
The Ohio Department of the Disabled 
American Veterans on December 6.1947, 
adopted a resolution with reference to 
the deplorable conditions in connection 
with the out-patient treatment and hos¬ 
pitalization of wartime disabled veterans. 
This resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration’s 
out-patient medical service and hospital care 


for veterans who were wounded or disabled 
as a direct result of war service is nearing 
the point of collapse, the present projected 
work load interpreted in terms of money re¬ 
quirements, Indicating a shortage in the 
Veterans’ Administration of from 33 to 40 
million doUars—for the out-patient phase of 
the medical program alone—the present in- 
Btructlons requiring the Ohio offices of the 
Veterans' Administration to further curtail 
the medical program—to the extent ncoes- 
aary to remain within the funds allotted; 
and 

Whereas out-patient medical service in¬ 
cludes medical treatment at home, treatment 
at the offle of a local physician, and emer¬ 
gency hospital care, medicine, prosthetic ap¬ 
pliances. and BO forth for war service-con¬ 
nected disability, also physical examinations 
which are necessary to determine eligibility 
to monetary benefits, and entitlement to 
medical and dental care; and 

Whereas In order ta keep within, the lim¬ 
ited funds available, this service is being pro¬ 
vided on a priority basis, physical examina¬ 
tions which are essential to determine eligl- 
bllliy to benefits and service being at the 
bottom of this priority list; and 

Whereas to further curtail this service, 
medical aid to veterans with pending claims 
is to be discontinued at the end of this 
month, regardless of prlma facie evidence of 
entitlement; and 

Whereas huge back logs are Increasing 
dally, veterans travel auUKStty and even pur¬ 
chase of needed medicine sometimes being 
deferred.—because of lack of funds; Ohio fee 
basis physicians by the score having with¬ 
drawn from the Veterans’ Administration 
medical program because of red tape and the 
long delay In obtaining payment for service 
rendered, many of these physicians prefer¬ 
ring to administer to war-time disabled vet¬ 
erans as charity patients without cost; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration hos¬ 
pitals in Ohio are filled with waiting lists 
upward to in excess of one thousand at Day- 
ton; many municipal and private hospitals 
In Ohio cities and notably Cincinnati, are 
refusing to accept wartime disabled veterans 
for treatment on Government authorization 
and are demanding cash guaranty by the 
veteran before admitting them, regardless of 
the emergency, this being due to the long 
delay In the payment of bills and the low 
Government hospital fee schedule which is 
outdated and does not cover current cost of 
medical care; and 

Whereas It is a most unbelievable thing 
that this Government would single out 
America’s service disabled, those who were 
wounded and disabled as a direct result of 
war service, and for the sake of economy deny 
these men and women the necessary medical 
care to relievo the ravages of disease and 
disability Incurred by serving the Nation in 
time of war on the battle fronts of the world; 
and 

Whereas this situation is a most serious 
one, and even grave, and Is of much greater 
Importance than the sending of billions of 
dollars overseas for the care and rehabilita¬ 
tion of Europe’s millions: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Ohio Department of the 
Disabled American Veterans— 

(1) That an appeal be made to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and to the Congress 
for a deficiency appropriation sufficient to 
maintain adequate medical service for the 
Nation’s wartime disabled. 

(2) That an appeal be made to the Admin¬ 
istrator of the Veterans’ Administration to 
consider temporary reallocation of funds 
pending action by the President and the 
Congress, and that the Administrator also 
consider closer supervision of the medical 
service with a view of improved efficiency; be 
It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
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to the Administrator of the Veteratur Admin¬ 
istration, to the Members of Congress from 
Ohio, and that a copy be given to the press. 

Adopted by the executive committee. Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans, department of 
Ohio, this 6th day of December 1047. 

Albxbt L. Csot, 
Department Commander. 

Mr. Speaker, the Disabled American 
Veterans, commonly referred to as the 
DAV, is composed exclusively of those 
who were wounded, or disabled as a di¬ 
rect result of war service, and is the only 
organization of its kind ever to receive a 
charter from the Congress of the United 
States. The DAV in Ohio has rendered 
a most valuable service to this particular 
group of veterans and to the widows and 
orphans for more than 25 years. During 
the last fiscal year ending June 30,1947, 
the representatives of this organization 
at the offices of the Veterans* Administra¬ 
tion in Ohio, arranged for 2,971 hospital¬ 
izations, obtained 4,745 physical exami¬ 
nations, received 27,571 letters from vet¬ 
erans regarding their claims, addressed 
27,703 personal letters to veterans re¬ 
garding their claims, personally inter¬ 
viewed 19,517 claimants, made 5,602 per¬ 
sonal appearances before the rating 
boards of the Veterans* Administration 
for veterans, and reviewed 27,833 claims 
flies. 

The Ohio department of the DAV is 
leading all States in membership in the 
organization for the tenth consecutive 
year, has more members than the com¬ 
bined total of 23 States, and more chap¬ 
ters than the combined total of 15 States. 
Approximately 60 percent of the entire 
membership in Ohio, are either part- 
paid or fully paid life members. More 
than 30 percent of the entire member¬ 
ship in the State are fully paid life mem¬ 
bers. This is a record that is unequaled 
by any State organization in any State. 

The officers responsible for this great 
record are Mr. Albert L. Croy, the present 
State commander of the DAV in Ohio, 
who. I am proud to say. is a fellow editor 
and publisher, publishing two newspa¬ 
pers in Van Wert County, and who has 
long been an outstanding leader In veter¬ 
ans’ affairs; and State Senator Albert L. 
Daniels, the State adjutant and treas¬ 
urer of the Ohio DAV. who has been the 
most able representative of my own 
State senatorial district in the Ohio Leg¬ 
islature, and has for many years served 
as an officer of the Ohio DAV, with great 
benefit to such veterans and honor to 
himself. 


World Situation Regarding Nitrogenons 
Fertilizers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CAUFOBMXA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» December 4 .1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
In the Ricord. 1 wish to include the fol¬ 
lowing letter dated November 20 which I 
have recdved from Mr. C. Tyler Wood, 


Deputy to the Assistant Etecretary for 
Economic Affairs. Department of State: 

Depabtmzict or Stati, 
Washington. November 20,194T. 
The Honorable Helen O. Douolas, 

Home of Representatives. 

Mt Dkab Mx8. Douolas: The following In¬ 
formation concerning the present world sit¬ 
uation 08 regards nitrogenoiu fertilizers is 
sent in response to your telephoned request 
of November 10 to the Department. Infor¬ 
mation concerning the present status of 
aovemment-owned plants in the United 
States is included. 

The United States is a member of the 
International Emergency Food Council, 
which has a total membership of 85 coxm- 
trles. This Council, among its other func¬ 
tions. has foimd it necessary. In view of the 
obvious Importance of nitrogenous fertilizers 
to food supplies and In view of the extremely 
short supplies of fertilizer nitrogen through, 
out the world, to establish a recommended 
world distribution of fertilizer nitrogen. 

The Council makes its recommendations, 
of course, only after agreement is reached 
among the member countries on the basis of 
full discussions within the Committee on 
Fertilizers. As you know, the lEFC does not 
have powers to compel a given member to 
take action which is not acceptable to that 
member. In June of this year the lEFC rec¬ 
ommended that the United States should re¬ 
ceive 187,330 short tons of fertilizer nitrogen 
(this figure Is expressed in terms of nitrogen 
content as a common denominator: the ag¬ 
gregate tonnage of the actual materials Is 
much higher) during the 1947-48 production 
year (July-Jime) from countries having ex¬ 
portable supplies It also recommended, 
with the concurrence of the United States, 
that this country export 67,860 short tons of 
nitrogen from commercial sources during the 
same period: this figure has been raised by 
the United States to 61.160 tons to include 
an Increase of 3,300 tons of nitrogen in the 
form of solutions, which are in relatively 
good supply, to be exported to Cuba The 
United States Government’s decisions to ac¬ 
cept the lEFC recommendation and to insti¬ 
tute the increase were taken with the con¬ 
currence of the Interested Federal agencies. 

The guiding principle followed by inter¬ 
ested agencies (the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture, Commerce, and State) in determining 
the level of the commercial export program 
for the current fertilizer year was that the 
United States net import balance should be 
essentially the same as that during the pre¬ 
vious fertilizer year, and that the increase in 
domestic production contemplated at the 
time the present program was established 
would be retained entirely for the domestic 
market This means, of course, that larger 
supplies will be available to domestic con¬ 
sumers than last year. Comparative figures 
are ab follows. 


Short tons of nitrogen 
(All figures roonded off to nearest hundred tons] 



1046-47 

1947-48 

Exports ______ 

61,000 

>61,200 

I"ii O'"!* __ 

186,300 

>187,300 

l^uiiiCoiK 1 I'o;! • _' 

> 663,800 

*086,600 


>1EFC allocation. 

• Exclusive of Army Ordnance prodncUon 

»Recent developments now being investlitated by the 
Ueporfmont of Commerce may indicate whether this 
Hpire may be incTcased. 

Following the lEFCs recommendations. It 
Is the responsibility of member countries to 
establish individual programs for import 
and eiqport of nitrogenous fertilizers. Pur¬ 
suant to the provisions of Public Lew Na 
188, Eightieth Congress, "Second Decontrol 
Act, 1947," the Deportment of Commerce is 
the agency of this Oovomment authorized 
to provide for the folflllment of sueh pro¬ 
grams. 


The nl tfog e n-export progr a m for the 1947- 
46 production year, as originally established, 
provided for the export of 67,860 short tons 
of nitrogen. Zn establishing the program 
great care was exercised to minimize the 
Impact upon domestle requirements. It was 
also determined that the oomp<Mltlon of the 
total export tonnage as regards specifle nitrog¬ 
enous fertilizer materials (viz. ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium sulfate, etc.) should 
be arrived at in an equitable manner, so that 
no Individual material would be compelled 
to bear an undue share of the burden. To 
this end, the projected program was fully 
discussed with and agreed to by representa¬ 
tives of tbs Industry, whose recommenda¬ 
tions were Incorporated into the present pro¬ 
gram. The export program tiius established 
was published as Direction No. 4 to Alloca¬ 
tions Regulation No. 2. a copy of which is 
available from the Olfice of Materials Dis¬ 
tribution. Department of Commerce. This 
regulation requires all producers of nitrog¬ 
enous fertilizer materials to accept certi¬ 
fied export (xrders for these materials up to 
stated percentages of their respective pro¬ 
duction of such materials In the 1946-47 
production year. The subsequent Increase 
of 8,300 tons of nitrogen is in the form of 
"solutions,” which are not in short supply. 
This form of fertilizer is exported to Canada 
and Cuba In tank cars, by overland railroad, 
and sea train, respectively; long-distance 
water shipment Is not feasible. 

The world’s commercial exportable pool of 
nitrogen Is smaller than last year’s; conse¬ 
quently. several coimtries will consume con¬ 
siderably less than last year. Recent lEFC 
data show that in 1947-48 the estimated 
world production of nitrogenous fertilizers 
(exclusive of Ordnance output in the United 
States and United Kingdom for Germany, 
Japan, and Korea) Is 2,576,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen, as against total stated requirements 
of 3,500,000 tons, the deficit being more than 
900,000 tons. In 1937 there were 12 coun¬ 
tries exporting fertilizer nitrogen, now there 
are only 5 major experters In the commercial 
sexue. If the output and shipments from 
the United States Ordnance plants are taken 
Into account, there are now 6 major exporters 
of nitrogen. The report of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, entitled "1947 Fertilizer Sup¬ 
plies” contains, among other things, the ex- 
pla- atlon of how the Army came to sponsor 
the operation of the United States Ordnance 
facilities for the production of fertilizer. 
The salient facts relating to the present sit¬ 
uation are given below. You may desire to 
communicate directly with the Department 
of the Army for further details. 

Upon assuming the responsibilities of oc¬ 
cupation, the Army was faced with a net Im¬ 
port requirement of considerable magnitude 
as regards nitrogenous fertilizers. Funds 
were appropriated by the Congress to cover 
the cost of the needed fertilizer. It was 
found, however, that the quantities required 
could not be purchased from commercial 
producers without seriously Impinging on the 
supplies available to domestic consumers. It 
was subsequently decided by the Government 
to make available for the Army’s program 
certain Government-owned plant facilities, 
some of which had previously been declared 
surplus, and others which the Army was re¬ 
taining as stand-by munitions facilities. 
Actual operation of the plants is by com¬ 
mercial companies, on a contractual basis. 
Originally, the Army had 16 plants reacti¬ 
vated for the production of ammonitun 
nitrate. Anhydrous ammonia was made In 
4 plants, transported in pressure tank cars 
to another 6 plants for the manufacture 
of ammonium nitrate solution, then f<»- 
warded by ordinary tank car to 6 additional 
plants for llnlshl^ (graining). However, 
due to a Shortage of available tank cars. It 
waa found necessary to take some 5 plants 
out of produetlon, thus reducing the avail¬ 
able oapaelty lOr the production cC flntthad 
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ammonium nitrate tram 38.000 abort tona at 
nitragen par month (88.000 ton at material) 
to 11430 tona (OSjOOO tona of material). Oar¬ 
ing the 1047-48 producUon year the Army’a 
program la underatood to call for the pro¬ 
duction and Bhlpment to the occupied terrl- 
torlea of about 282.000 abort tona (280.000 
metric tona) of nitrogen. It la underatood 
that about 20 percent of the total la pro¬ 
gramed for Oermany. 48 percent for Japan, 
anr^ 32 percent for Korea. 

One of the planta releaaed from the Army’a 
pn^am, for the reaaona outlined above, waa 
turned over to the Bureau of Mines for ayn- 
thetlo fuels reaearch. This Is the Missouri 
Ordnance Works. Recently two of the pro¬ 
ducing units (''trains”) of this facility were 
declared surplus to War Assets Administra¬ 
tion; the latter agency la proceeding to dis¬ 
pose of this capacity to a commercial bidder. 
The Department has recommended to War 
Assets that the facility be disposed of in such 
a manner as to assure Its use for the produc¬ 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizer materials during 
the emergency period of world-wide nitrogen 
shortage. The capacity of the two units at 
Missouri, in terms of nitrogen. Is understood 
to be 18,000 short tons a year on the basis 
of a 300-day operating year. 

According to the best Information avail¬ 
able to the Department, additional unused 
capacity at Government-owned ammonia 
plants consists of 86,000 short tons of nitro¬ 
gen a year at the Morgantown Ordnance 
Works and some 54,000 tons a year at the 
Cactus Ordnance Works. In the latter case 
the facilities necessary for the Increased pro¬ 
duction are completely unassembled, and It 
la understood that a considerable capital ex¬ 
penditure would be Involved. In the coses 
of both these plants, due to the continuing 
shortage of tank cars, the problem of Inte¬ 
gration would have to be solved—that Is to 
say. the problem of bringing together in one 
producing area the facilities needed In the 
manufacture of finished nitrogen fertilizer. 

The Information furnished above Is be¬ 
lieved to be sufficient to Indicate the com¬ 
plexity of the task of contributing to the 
alleviation of the severe world shortage of 
fertilizer nitrogen, and I trust that it will 
be of some assistance to you. However, It Is 
appreciated that there mav be many ques¬ 
tions you have on this subject that could 
not possibly be answered in one letter. Please 
feel free to communicate with the Depart¬ 
ment whenever you have questions that you 
feel this agency is In a position to answer. 

Sincerely yoiurs. 

C. Ttlxr Wood, 

Deputy to the Assistant Secretary Jor 
Economic Affairs. 


The Unheard Cry of the World’i Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CALirOBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. December 4.1947 
Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Record, I wish to Include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the New York Times 
Magazine of October 12, 1947, by Ger¬ 
trude Sasmels who is a member of the 
Sunday jtalt of the Times. To gather 
material for this article she interviewed 
Bed Cross 4md former UNRRA workers 
returned from overseas and officials of 
the Unlied States ChUdren's Bureau and 
the united Nations. 


The article follows: 

THE tntXBsao car or tbz wosld’s cmmxxw— 

TKntrr imjt.toiis m emoR, twice that 

KAMT JM AEU, MAKE TBES APPEAL TO US POE 

AID 

(By Gertrude Samuels) 

WASKmoTOM.—^Thirty mUllon children In 
Europe and thirty to sixty million chUdren in 
the Near and Far East—children on two- 
thirds of the lace of the earth—are in dire 
need of help. They are living in caves made 
out of rubble. In areas where every dwelling 
has been destroyed by fire. In patched-up 
buildings and In wartime dugouts. Their 
faces—old. emaciated, green from deficiency 
diets—show the nature of the enemy. Thou¬ 
sands are mutilated for life, without arxns, 
hands, legs, and lacking even the artificial 
limbs to replace them. Nearly all bear the 
deeper wounds of the spirit—the result of 
broken families, lost faith, and himger. 

These chUdren don't complain. No one 
has ever seen them gather In angry, self- 
pltylng mobs before some ambassador’s house 
or military government headquarters with 
hunger placards. In fact, like the proverbial 
ChUdren, they aren’t—dlplomatlcaUy speak¬ 
ing—beard at all. But they are terrifyingly 
there—for all to see who want to see. 

Their greatest problem Is food. Some of 
the problem derives from the military war 
which, like any war, turns countries into 
battlefields and destroys farms, villages, and 
cities. That military phase of World War n 
took a grim toU. It not only mutUated chil¬ 
dren. it killed their families, robbing them 
of love and security; it cut into their means 
of existence, taking the basic foods, especial¬ 
ly mUk, which chUdren must have for health 
and growth. 

The other phase of the problem, particu¬ 
larly in Europe, stems directly from the 
amazing Hltler-Haushofer strat^y to colo¬ 
nize the contlent for Germany. This Is the 
crime without a name, as Winston CburcbUl 
caUed it In his broadcast of Augiist 1941, for 
which a name has since been coined— 
genocide. 

Genocide, which comes from the Greek 
word genos (race, tribe) and the latln clde 
(kUllng), was the plan to win the peace even 
though the war be lost—by annihilating 
whole populations, whether of national, 
racial or religious character, and so change 
the demographic picture of Europe in favor 
of Germany. This took several forms. In 
the case of the Jews of Europe and their 
ChUdren, It almost succeeded. That was by 
direct extermination In the gas chambers 
and crematories. In the case of the occupied 
countries, particularly eastern Europe and 
western Russia, the philosophy of Hitler, 
Ooerlng. Keitel. Haushofer was expounded 
by Heinrich Hlxnmler in October 1943: 

"What the nations can offer In the way of 
good blood of our type, we will take. If 
necessary, by kidnaping their chUdren and 
raising them here with us. Whether na¬ 
tions live In prosperity or starve to death 
Interests me only insofar as we need them as 
slaves for our Kultur. • • •” 

Thus In all the former occupied countries 
where the enemy looted the food stores and 
underfed the young, malnutrition and dis¬ 
ease bad a 6-year start before the end of the 
war. 

As the Nuremberg Indictment summed It 
up: "[The defendants] conducted deliberate 
and systematic genocide. • ♦ •” While 

German babies and chUdren waxed fat 
and healthy on balanced diets and Ger¬ 
man women faithfully carried on their 
"Kinder, Kueche, Klrche” role, enduring 
weakness ate away at the rest of Europe's 
chUd reserves. 

This was the children's problem facing the 
aUies as their libwating armies went Into 
Buropa—a problem whlcb they met with 
Imagination, trained workers, and with cash 
Ixf the form at body-bulldlxig supplies and 
medicines—from the international Red 
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Cross, from the vdlimtary welfare agencies 
aided by the National War Fund, and from 
UNRRA. 

To the occupied countries, UNRRA became 
a holy word and often meant the difference 
between life and death. It was never 
enough, but it did reach part of the children, 
and it did stave off epidemics. Now UNRRA 
Is closed down. But the need Is not only 
graver than ever—it is a matter of weeks to 
a crisis. 

Perhaps the most crucial areas are Italy 
and those which were marked for death by 
the Nazis—Greece. Poland, Byelorussia. 
Most of their chUdren can never remember 
what mUk looks like. Hundreds of thou- 
stands are orphans who never had a chance 
I saw some of this among the United Na¬ 
tions children In the miserable displaced per¬ 
sons camps of Germany this year. The chil¬ 
dren of the eastern European nations are, if 
anything, a hundred times worse. Here, 
from the grave. Hitler continues to win his 
demogriqjhlc war. 

In Greece, in a desperate plan to save pre- 
tubercular chUdren (those who could not 
survive the winter without contracting TB) 
doctors helped by the Australian Bed Cross 
have been going on mule or horseback into 
the mountains, picking out children hSre 
and there and accrediting them to rest camps 
for 3-week periods. Such a camp was 
Eagle’s Nest at Karpenessl, northwest of 
Athens where the more fortunate chUdren, 
trudging through the mountains for 9 to 14 
hours, clad In rags and wearing pieces of old 
tires for shoes, for the first time saw whut 
civilization could be like. 

One child, Kosta, 9^^ years, his father shot 
by the Germans, his mother dead of TB, 
made the Journey with his grandmother. 
Washed down In a primitive shower, his head 
shaved, Kosta was treated for body sores and 
put Into new clothes made from flour sacks. 
In the 3 weeks Kosta gained In height and 
weight. Now, say leading pediatricians, vir¬ 
tually no children can have even this care, 
because there is no food for them. 

Nor will Greek chUdren get their one 600- 
calorle supplementary meal. They can con¬ 
tinue to meet in the rubble-heaped grave¬ 
yards which serve as their schoolrooms—for 
how long as the living? 

In Italy children are dying because they 
lack a few drops of cod liver oil, mUk, and a 
minimum of notirlshlng food. Thousands of 
babies live in old. battlo-scarred barracks 
•which have walls but no floors, easy prey for 
TB, rickets, and scurvy. For the lack of 
milk, they are fed on bread ground In water. 
This brings another scourge—^hunger edemas, 
their bodies swelling with water "under the 
skin. Hundreds carried to the pediatrics 
clinic of the University of Rome are affected 
In the corneas; these children will be nearly 
totally blind for life. *'Yct a few drops of cod 
liver oU • • •’* goes the plea. 

In Poland nearly 6,000,000 children, 200.- 
000 of them orphans, lack every basic neces¬ 
sity of life. These are the children of the 
''inferior" race who were serfs of the "Her- 
renvolk." They are the children who wit¬ 
nessed an appalling human tragedy. 

Their reward for having survived is the 
near-fulfillment of Hitler's genocide strategy. 
They live in many areas In dork, subterran¬ 
ean dwellings under the rubble of the cities, 
crucially dependent on outside help, their 
"potato fat" stomachs signifying the lock 
of milk, eggs, fresh fruits, bread. 

A chUd-feeding center at Lodz gives a re¬ 
cent picttire. Beginning at 11:30, about 
1,000 children a'gcd 6 to 14 years lined up 
for their main meal—a soup made of cab¬ 
bage. potatoes, and water. Observers from 
the United States Children's Bureau and 
UNRRA were "mostly struck by their weary, 
ragged, stunted appearance It was shocking 
to talk with Ludwlk and Jerzy in the line, 
who looked about 7 yeoi's old, and discover 
that they were actually 13 years old.'* Is 
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Hitler to have his way with the Pollah chll* 
dren? 

The meet desperate need In the whole 
picture—from England where children are at 
least getting a school lunch, to Poland, Italy, 
Rumania. Byelorussia—Is milk. The simple 
truth Is that children of all ages need milk 
for growth and development. Iforeover. to 
be of real value It should meet the nutri¬ 
tional standards of cleanliness, quality, and 
be used as quickly as possible. And there 
la virtually no fresh milk in the war- 
devastated countries, while the powdered 
milk supply is nearly gone. 

Germany presents a strange paradox. 
Milk is what most German infants, at least in 
the American and British zones, are appar¬ 
ently sure of getting. Dr. Rudolph Dega- 
witz, chief of the Children’s Department at 
the University of Hamburg, told me: ‘Tn the 
American and British zones the children are 
normally fit for the first 4 years of life. In¬ 
fants up to this age are getting their milk 
regularly, although they don’t get enough 
of other foods The school children look 
undernourished and those between the ages 
of 11 and 14 years are In bad shape because 
they need more food at that oge to keep on 
growing fast. But these school children also 
get milk in their schools plus a 300-calorle 
meal ” 

Dr. Dogawitz said that the "worst head¬ 
ache" was the Russian zone "where chil¬ 
dren are getting only about one-flfth of 
the mUk that they get in the other two 
zones." 

But If Europe is a continent of hungry 
children the Far East presents a stranger 
tragedy. At least before the war Europe 
knew a decent living standard. In the East 
traditional poverty and starvation are still 
complicated by war. In all China, there are 
two children’s hospitals to care for, roughly, 
200,003.000 children. Chinese children need 
everything—milk, food, cod-liver oil, medi¬ 
cines, clothes, shoes—and, equally impor¬ 
tant, some show by the rest of the world 
of human understanding In the famine 
area of Honan province last fall, children 
lay down in the street and died and were 
burled In common ditches. Today the dying 
are seen on the streets of Shanghai. 

Children carried into the Shanghai Pub¬ 
lic Hospital for Children (the other is in 
Peking) died within 24 hours of TB, men¬ 
ingitis Sixty percent of the cases are mal¬ 
nutrition— ‘but how can we afford to buy 
even milk? One pound of milk powder costs 
one United States gold dollar or 60,000 
Chinese dollars." Silent, orphaned, aban¬ 
doned children clutch the only possessions 
they have left—a sandal or a wash cloth. 

In the primitive villages of India, with 
their mud huts and spare water supply, chil¬ 
dren often live on a plate of boiled rice a 
day 

One canteen near Bombay, provisioned by 
voluntary agencies, served seven villages in 
a vain attempt to reach the children with 
one nourishing meal a day, "so whatever the 
United Nations can do for India will at least 
be a stait.’’ 

This is the extent of the children’s prob¬ 
lem. Wliat are the nations of the world 
doing about It? Alter faltering starts, four 
efforts are being made 

1 Nations are themselves doing what they 
can. 

2. There Is the substantial effort of exist¬ 
ing voluntary agencies. 

3. UNESCO, the educational and cultural 
agency of UN. will project a campaign against 
illiteracy and try to promote imderstandlng 
among nations 

4 ’The International Children’s Emergency 
Fund Is beginning to operate. This last has 
the widest attention because it, above all, 
was expected to fill the Immediate need The 
UN member nations have badly let It down. 

When ICEF wxs formed last December, com¬ 
posed of representatives of 28 countries, in¬ 
cluding the big five, the original aim was to 
reach at least 20,000,000 infants and adoles¬ 


cents in the war-devastated areas with a 
e-cents-a-day meal. Enthusiasm tor the 
plan was tremendous, a budget of $480,000,- 
000 was set for the first year of which the 
United States—as a nation blessed with sur¬ 
pluses and tmdi^aged by war was expected 
to contribute $100,000,000, 

What happened to the emergency fund is 
what has happened to many another human¬ 
itarian plan—it sickened of a disease callel 
lack of Interest and support. At this writing. 
UNRRA has transferred $6,000,000 to the 
fund; the United States has contributed 
$15,000,000, and Canada $5,000,000; France 
has promised to contribute 6 percent of what 
the United States offers. Latln-American 
countries may contribute $20,000,000. The 
probability Is that the most the fund can 
ultimately expect from UN members ic 
$70,000,000. Meantime the money in hand la 
only enough to supply a dally ration for 
1 year of 8 cents worth of powdered milk, 
cocoa, fats, and fish to 4.165.000 children in 
all the world. No medicines, basic foods, 
clothes, or shoes are now contemplated. 

So hopeless is the situation that many feel 
that if governments refuse to respond to 
the need the people of the world must. The 
chief spokesman for this point of view is Aake 
Ordlng, Norwegian member of the Secre¬ 
tariat. Through his efforts the UN appeal 
for children is taking shape It will take 
time for the international machinery to start 
moving, for national committees to be 
formed, for a campaign to stimulate the peo¬ 
ple Into an act of world citizenship to save 
millions nf young lives. 

On a given day, in a given month, every 
adult In the world will be asked to give 1 
day’s pay or its equivalent in potatoes, wheat, 
fruit, rice, milk, cows Much of the money 
raised will go directly to the Children’s Emer¬ 
gency Fund. As Mr Ordlng sees It: "The 
practical and emotional possibilities for good 
are tremendous. What use is the best of 
all worlds if the children don’t exist?" 

However, the earliest that the "Appeal for 
Children" can get under way is In 1948 But 
the crisis is now. And the biggest question 
is: How can this terrible gap be bridged? 

It must be done in two ways; First, the 
Children’s Emergency Fund must be imme¬ 
diately strengthened by its UN members with 
large-scale grants. Second, the volimtary 
agencies must triple their efforts which, while 
UNRRA existed, found them contributing 
supp lies equal to 30 percent of the whole 
UNRRA program. They cannot do this with¬ 
out the people, and the fervent hope Is that 
the American public will respond to the need 
for strengthening their services and to the 
coming UN appeal. 

Americans would seem to have no choice 
but to respond. As a Nation, we are tradi¬ 
tionally generous—and this is one catas¬ 
trophe which has a personal meaning for 
everyone who loves children. Equally im¬ 
portant, we are forced to see these children In 
terms of tomorrow's world—the hope or the 
threat of civilization. 

Are they to have the chance to nourish 
their bodies and minds on the good foods of 
life, or are their broken bodies to breed a 
generation of neurotics? In short, are we 
to let Hitler’s genocide plan succeed? The 
means are in the hands of nations with well- 
stocked larders. The answer depends largely 
on us. 


Action on Fuel-Oil Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE HacKINNON 

OF MZNNXSOTA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9,1947 
Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called by many con¬ 


stituents to the shortage of fuel oil in 
Minnesota and the upper Midwest States. 
The unmatched severity of our winters in 
those areas makes any fuel shortage more 
acute for us than is the case in other sec¬ 
tions of the United States. We know 
what acute suffering freezing tempera¬ 
tures can bring. It was for this reason 
that I have consistently supported 
amendments to the foreign aid bill to 
prevent the shipment of our fuel oil to 
foreign countries unless our supplies 
were adequate for our own needs. 

To further prevent the development 
of an acute shortage of fuel oil in Minne¬ 
sota and the upper Midwest States I have 
today wired the President, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Solid Fuels 
Administrator, the Association of Ameri¬ 
can Railroads, and the American Petro¬ 
leum Institute urging the allocation of 
additional tank cars and fuel oil to Min¬ 
nesota and the upper Midwest States. 

XntOES 6TATK ACTION 

I have also wired the Governor of my 
State, the Honorable Luther W. Young- 
dahl, urging him under his constitutional 
power to protect the health, welfare, and 
safety to appoint a State fuel adminis¬ 
trator with authority to channel avail¬ 
able supplies to those in need. Action by 
the States under their police power Is the 
constitutional method of meeting such 
an emergency and I am satisfied will pro¬ 
duce more satisfactory results than 
would the establishment of a Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Copies of all telegrams referred to 
above are here Inserted under leave to 
extend my remarks: 

Dxcembsx 9, 1047. 

Hon. Harbt 8. Txuman, 

The President, 

The White House. 

Washington. D. C.: 

This la to direct your attention to the 
severe early winter that has already de¬ 
scended upon Minnesota and the upper 
Midwest States Present temperatures are 
below zero and snowfall is heavy. This un¬ 
seasonable weather has required an unan¬ 
ticipated consumption of fuel-oil reserves 
and severe shortages of fuel oil are already 
being encountered The severe winter Indi¬ 
cates that these shortages will become more 
drastic os the season progresses. The basic 
cause of this shortage of fuel oil Is a short¬ 
age of transportation facilities Into these 
areas. It Is respectfully urged that you com¬ 
municate with the Office of Defense Trans¬ 
portation and the Solid Fuels Administrator 
and recommend the allocation of fuel oil 
and additional tank cars for the transpor¬ 
tation of fuel oU into Minnesota and the 
upper Midwest States. Such allocations ore 
absolutely necessary to prevent extreme suf¬ 
fering and distress in these areas. I urge 
that the unmatched severity of the winter 
In these areas entitle them to first priority 
in such matters. 

Respectfully, 

Oeoroe MacKinnon, 

Member of Congress, 

Third Minnesota District. 

December 9, 1947. 

Hon. Julius A. Rnua, 

Solid Fuels Administrator for War, 
Interior Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

It is respectfully requested that you allo¬ 
cate additional fuel oil to Minnesota and the 
upper Midwest States. Severe winter with 
freezing temperatures below zero Is pres¬ 
ently being encountered. Acuta fuel-oil 
shortages have developed and more will de¬ 
velop unless Increased transportation faclli- 
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Um and fual oil ara made available to theee 
axeaa. In lltnnesota and the upper ICldwast 
Btatee the eeverlty ctf the winter Is un¬ 
matched elsewhere, and lor this reason It 
le strongly urged that this area should re¬ 
ceive the highest priority fw the necessary 
fuel oil and transportation facilities. Oon- 
formanoe with this request will be highly 
appreciated and will do much to relieve suf^ 
faring and distress. It Is suggested tha. you 
discuss this matter with the Director of the 
Offioe of Defense Transportation and coor¬ 
dinate your activities. 

Bespectfully. 

Georgs MacKinnon, 

Member of Congress, 

Third Minnesota District. 

Dscemser 9, 1947. 

Mr. J. M. Johnson, 

Director, Of^ce of Defense Transportation, 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission Building, 

Washington, D. C. * 

It Is respectfully requested that you allo¬ 
cate additional tank cars for the transporta¬ 
tion of fuel oil to Minnesota and the upper 
BAdwest States. Severe winter with freezing 
temperatures below zero is presently being 
encountered. Acute fuel-oil shortages have 
developed and more will develop unless in¬ 
creased transportation facilities end fuel oil 
are made available to these areas. In Minne¬ 
sota and the upper Bildwest States the se¬ 
verity of the winter is unmatched elsewhere, 
and for this reason It is strongly urged that 
this area should receive the highest priority 
for the necessary fuel oil and transportation 
facilities. Conformance with this request 
will be highly appreciated and will do much 
to relieve suffering and distress It is sug¬ 
gested that you discuss this matter with the 
Administrator of Solid Fuels Administration 
and coordinate yotir activities. 

Respectfully, 

Oeoboe MacKinnon, 

Member of Congress, 

Third Minnesota District. 


Decencber 9. 1947. 

Association op American Railroads, 
Transportation Building. 

Washington, D. C: 

You are respectfully urged to allocate addi¬ 
tional tank cars for the shipment of fuel oil 
to Minnesota and the upper Midwest States. 
I believe this Is necessary In order to* prevent 
acute suffering and distress In that area and 
that this section of our country should re¬ 
ceive first priority because the severity of the 
winter there exceeds that of any other sec¬ 
tion of our country. Your immediate con¬ 
sideration of this request will be highly ap¬ 
preciated. Some communities there are pres¬ 
ently out of oil. In others an acute shortage 
exists, and others have no prospect except an 
eventual shortage, unless tank cars are made 
available Immediately. 

Respectfully, 

George MacKinnon, 

Member of Congress, 

Third Minnesota District. 

December 9. 1947. 
American Atrozjcxtm Institute, 

Washington, D. C.: 

You are respectfully urged to prevail upon 
fovar members to make avallaBle additional 
fuel oil to Minnesota and the upper Midwest 
States. I believe this Is necessary In order 
to prevent acute suffering and distress In 
that area and that this section of our coun¬ 
try should receive first priority because the 
leverity of the winter there exceeds that of 
any section of our country. Your immediate 
consideration of this request will be highly 
appreciated. Some communities there are 
presently out of oil. in others an acute short¬ 
age exists and others have no prospect except 


an eventual shortage unless additional fud 
oil Is made available immediately. 
Respectfully, 

Oacnuix MacKinnon, 

Member o/ Congress, 

Third Minnesota District. 


December 9, 1947. 
Hon. Luther W. Younodahl, 

Governor of Minnesota, 

State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn.: 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
present and anticipated fuel-oil shortages 
In Minnesota. These are caused by the lack 
of transportation facilities and the Increased 
consumption of fuel oil. The early advent 
of a severe winter has made It apparent that 
fuel oil Is going to be in short supply In 
Minnesota this winter and many people are 
going to suffer cold and hardship if appro¬ 
priate steps are not taken Immediately by 
all governmental agencies. You are also 
undoubtedly familiar with the fact that ar¬ 
rangements have been made for the trans¬ 
portation of fuel oil on the Upper Mississippi 
River for more than 1 month beyond the 
normal close of navigation. This was made 
possible by the assignment of an Ice breaker 
from the United States Coast Guard but this 
means of transportation will be closed in a 
few days. To fill in the gap caused by the 
discontinuance of river transportation I am 
presently requesting the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Solid Fuels Admin¬ 
istrator to allocate additional fuel oil and 
tank cars for the transportation of fuel oil 
Into Minnesota and the upper Midwest 
States If you also feel their action would 
be helpful I urge you to make similar re¬ 
quests. But I believe that an effective solu¬ 
tion of the problem will call for additional 
action and leadership by the State of Min¬ 
nesota which you in your capacity as Gov¬ 
ernor are authorized to take under the power 
granted to you to act in emergencies when 
necessary to protect the public health, wel¬ 
fare. and safety. I suggest you appoint a 
State fuel administrator and local subadmln- 
Istrators with authority to bring the prob¬ 
lem home to the people, to urge economical 
consumption by consumers, to maintain a 
liaison office for the collection and dissem¬ 
ination of Information on available fuels, 
recommend distribution to areas in need and 
with further specific authority to channel all 
available supplies to consumers who are In 
need. I believe the police power vested in 
the States gives this authority to you. I be¬ 
lieve that if this program Is set up Imme¬ 
diately that It will be able to operate effi¬ 
ciently before the emergency becomes more 
acute and I believe such program would re¬ 
ceive the substantial support of dealers and 
consumers alike upon which any program 
must necessarily depend for success. Your 
Immediate consideration of this suggestion 
to meet an acute problem will be highly ap¬ 
preciated. 

Respectfully yours, 

George MAcKnmoN, 

Mofiber of Congress, 

Third Minnesota District. 


American Opportonity Program of United 
States Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH P. OHARA 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOmSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 9,1947 

Mr. O’HARA. Bffr. Speaker, my atten¬ 
tion has recently been called to a press 


release regarding a program for Amer¬ 
ican opportunity through advertising, 
initiated by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The proposed program set out In the 
press release Is Indeed a comprehensive 
one and is noteworthy In Its scope. So 
that my colleagues may be advised con¬ 
cerning this matter, I wish to quote a 
copy of the press release. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
include the following press release; 

New York, N. Y., November 18—A vast 
volunteer effort employing facilities of many 
existing associations to achieve a unity of 
purpose among all groups in America for 
the preservation of our free competitive sys¬ 
tem was announced today at a meeting of 
the insurance division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce by Leonard W. Trester, 
chairman of the chamber’s newly created 
committee on advertising. 

Because of the Importance attached to this 
activity, known as the American opportunity 
program, the chamber’s board of directors 
has Just authorized the establishment of an 
advertising committee, Mr. ’Trester revealed 
for the first time. 

The new committee replaces the former 
advertising subcommittee of the chamber’s 
domestic distribution department, which 
began work on the program some months 
ago The group, which will devote Its major 
attention to this broad campaign, is being 
considerably enlarged. It will bo comprised 
of leaders drawn from newspaper and other 
media groups, as well as from trade and In¬ 
dustrial associations, especially those which 
represent utilities, retail stores, and other 
key factors at the community level. 

Mr Trester. a dliector of the United States 
Chamber and director of public policy of 
General Outdoor Advertising co., has been 
named chairman 

Through chambers of commerce and other 
local outlets, the committee plans to release 
guides and other materials for use in the 
implementation of this theme by busi¬ 
ness establishments and community action 
groups 

"The open house, employee meetings, local 
speakers’ bureaus, and discussion forums are 
among the methods available to employers 
and community leaders for getting across the 
fundamental facts about our system. Its ad¬ 
vantages and possibilities for Improvement," 
Mr Trester said. 

"In the local community we can talk with 
fellow citizens within the framework of their 
everyday experience. We can translate the 
significance of their own particular Jobs and 
their local free institutions in a way that Is 
meaningful to them 

"Every available source will be tapped to 
give substance to this program. It calls for 
the most expert skills from many specialized 
fields, both In contributing materials for 
local distribution and in helping to carry out 
the program in the cities and towns of the 
Nation. 

"In spite of all that has been done so far. 
this program Is still In fluid form, subject 
always to modification and revision I trust 
this will continue to be so We learn as wo 
progress. TTie more groups Involved, the 
sounder will be our basic premises as well 
as our techniques. 

"The umbrella of American opportimlty 
Is available to cover all who sincerely want 
to advance this cause The chamber Is per¬ 
forming its well-established function of act¬ 
ing as a common platform for all business 
groups. It also offers its facilities for the 
widespread dissemination of materials de¬ 
signed to aid In this effort. 

"Already we are exchanging Information 
and Ideas with a similar organization In Eng¬ 
land. Known as Alms for Industry, it has 
recruited scores of regular speakers for civic 
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groups. Is publishing many pamphlets and a 
monthly magazine, and Is serving as a re¬ 
search center. This foundation has but a 
single purpose—namely, to make known ‘the 
part played by free enterprise In sustaining 
the position, welfare, and integrity of Great 
Britain and its citizens.’ 

“With materials already produced under 
chamber auspices, many businesses—ranging 
from Thomas A. Edison, Inc., In Kearny, 
M. J., to the Van de Kamp Bakery Chain on 
the west coast—are already going ahead with 
advertising and employee programs. Among 
the outstanding examples of community ac¬ 
tion is the program of the Grand Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce. In that city all types 
of businesses are systematically bringing the 
benefits of the American way to the atten¬ 
tion of customers, employees, and stock¬ 
holders. 

“Truly we are beginning to demonstrate 
that American business Is preparing to accept 
its social responsibilities and to assume Its 
proper role in the preservation of our free 
society.” 


The Citiien in Today’s World 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OUN D. JOHNSTON 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (.legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South CaroUna. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Record 
an address entitled “The Citizen in To¬ 
day’s World,” delivered by Dr. Malcolm 
W. Davis, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace, at the 1947 session 
of the South Carolina Conference of 
Social Work on November 5, I urge the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
and other interested citizens to this out¬ 
standing discussion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Such n conference as this has a great slg- 
nillcance. In addition to all the constructive 
efforts that It rcprceenUs, because It Is a vol¬ 
untary movement of free Individuals dealing 
with the’r ovai problems on their own Initi¬ 
ative Althoi7gh this fact may appear ob¬ 
vious, It Is worth emphasis because In many 
parts of the woilcl such action has been or 
Is being replaced by government as the di¬ 
recting and controlling agent In some 
countries, a conference such as this would 
necessarily mean that the gathering was 
under the domination of the government. 
Here, the conference Is recognized by the 
government, as a body of citizens with the 
dignity of independence and with liberty 
to model their society according to their own 
thought and in their own way It shows In 
the finest light that confident and free rela¬ 
tionship between the people and their gov¬ 
ernment which has been our source of 
strength and which la now more than ever 
valuable and vital—not only to us but also 
to other nations. It is the standard that 
we uphold. 

The beginning of liberty is to believe In 
people, as Individuals with capacities for 
growth and for Intelligence In mastering 
their problems and measuring up to their 
responsibilities. This faith has been at the 
heart of the long struggle against arbitrary 
authority. And the maintenance of liberty, 
too, requires continuing belief In people, de¬ 


spite their mistakes and their shortcomings, 
belief in each other as well as In ourselves, 
confidence In each other, reliance on each 
other. Further, it calls for an Immediate 
challenge, always, to any person or any 
party laying claim to complete knowledge 
or exclusive power. This simple recognition 
that anybody or any group may be mistaken 
at any time is an essential safeguard of lib¬ 
erty. That Is why, under a system of liberty, 
the right must rest with the people to change 
administrations, correct errors, and above all 
control their own lives. It Implies a bal¬ 
ance of power In society. We are familiar 
with the balance of power among nations, so 
that no one power can dominate the earth. 
Liberty means a balance among groups with¬ 
in a nation so that no one party can au¬ 
tomatically be In command of the govern¬ 
ment What we In America call democracy 
la the embodiment of these principles Into 
a form of government. We sometimes fall 
Into a habit of talking and thinking as If the 
form of government Itself, rather than the 
principles and purposes for which It exists, 
were the Important thing. But it Is the 
principles, not the form In which they are 
expressed which ore the essential founda¬ 
tions of a people’s respect and responsibility 
for themselves. 

The forms vary widely throughout the 
world, taut whether they are republics or con¬ 
stitutional monarchies the different repre¬ 
sentative systems have this principle In com¬ 
mon—a belief In Individuals and In their 
right to rule themselves. Unless that Idea 
is truly there, the government cannot be 
really representative but Is Instead a screen 
for a minority holding the people In re¬ 
straint. 

The people’s rule of themselves naturally 
Implies another risk because with that privi¬ 
lege goes a prerogative of rulers—the right 
to be wrong. We Insist on an opportunity 
to make our own mistakes and learn from 
them, rather than be compelled to endure 
the mistakes of an autocracy or a dictator¬ 
ship. So democracy as we understand It 
necessarily means that any majority will al¬ 
ways keep open for their opponents an equal 
opportunity to speak their minds, to pub¬ 
lish their Ideas, to organize parties, to elect 
leghtlators, and In tiun by persuasion If they 
can to form a majority and to constitute 
the executive government. ’The indispen¬ 
sable condition Is that no opposition may 
advocate or attempt to gain and hold power 
by force. 

That recognition and protection of minor¬ 
ity opinion Is freedom’s balance of power. 
It Is the assurance of good faith and fair 
play In the political stiuggle Wc as mem¬ 
bers of such a society have to guarantee to 
each other the privileges and safeguards that 
we all together want And precisely because 
we do Insist on rights for opposing groups 
among the first of these privileges and safe¬ 
guards we need the certainty that whatever 
programs or reforms one group or another 
may seek, the appeal will be to reason and 
never to violence, that there will be accept¬ 
ance of decision by a'majority and orderly 
and peaceful procedure by social understand¬ 
ing. 

The fundamental freedom Is the freedom 
to modify opinions and policies, by speech 
and study and writing This Is of more 
significance than any particular program. 
It is the method Inseparable from Intelligent 
judgment and Indispensable to Individual 
freedom of action, by which all programs 
may bo tested All our discoveries come 
from experiment and proof: all our enlighten¬ 
ment has had to be achieved progressively 
in this way. In the search for solutions to 
our problems, we need to expose all Ideas 
and proposals to criticism and comparison. 
Refusal of the opportunity to do this, under 
any system, whatever its merits In other re¬ 
gards. amounts to refusal of the right to 
think. Without this liberty of the mind, no 
other rights can be safe. 


More often than not in the past, democ¬ 
racies have had to hold tholr ground against 
odds. The evidence of their soundness was 
their ability to survive In a struggle with 
more powerful opponents. Now the odds are 
on the side of the democracies, and the ques¬ 
tion Is how well and how worthily we shall 
use our control of the greater reserves of 
strength and sources of supply In the world. 
The democracies have already had an earlier 
opportunity of leadership—after the First 
World War. At that time also they held for 
a period the power to control the course of 
events. But they differed among themselves 
about the treatment of their defeated 
enemies and they allowed their differences 
to drive them along diverging lines of policy. 
In the end they were menaced again with 
the peril of subordination by war, and only 
at ruinous cost the strongest saved them¬ 
selves and rescued others who had been over¬ 
whelmed. At the present time there apperrs 
no certainty that our use of victory will prove 
to be any wiser. We of the United States 
have the position of main Infiuence, since 
we are the country with undamaged produc¬ 
tive capacity, but with all our power and 
resources we cannot by ourselves provide 
prosperity and preserve peace In the world. 
The outcome must depend on the extent 
to which we keep In touch with all the other 
countries where most of the people believe 
in freedom as we do—particularly England 
and the countries of western Europe—and 
work together with them. 

Unlike dictatorships democracies are not 
designed for Isolation On the contrary, 
democrscles have thrived on cooperation, on 
free exchange of Ideas among their peoples, 
on a growth of liberty In all realms. A 
community of thought and an Interchange 
of knowledge belong to the enter pi Ise of 
freedom They are part of Its nature, and 
freedom has always developed through the 
Interplay of minds We have nothing to fear 
and everything to gain from such relation¬ 
ship with other llkc-mlrdod peoples 

Moreover, In our world today any democ¬ 
racy is less Isolated than ever before, and the 
degree of Its Isolation Is growing steadily 
less The airplane and Jet propulolon have 
made that certain, and the nation.*? are Inter¬ 
linked by the almost Instant communication 
of news, good or bad. reliable or unreliable. 
Here we begin to get at the heart of the 
dilemma for democracies. Wc as citizens can 
no longer concern ourselves with our own 
localities and let concern with other people 
and places go. It would be simpler and often 
pleasanter If wo could But our life Is now 
more affected by what happens In other parts 
of the world thnn the life in one of our States 
used to be affected by what happened In an¬ 
other State. 

The pressing demand on governments, 
whatever their political system. Is to provide 
for national safety and social welfare Just 
as the days of local solutions for problems 
are gone, for better or worse, science and 
modern Industry have made It Impossible for 
any one nation to assure its own safety, and 
they have made every nation look paitly to 
others In maintaining Its own standard of 
wclfcre. There Is no self-sufficient country. 
Despite the Illusion of eomo of our people 
that the United States has d^erythlng It 
needs to produce everything It wants, the 
war taught us that If wc could not get some 
supplies froiri abroad we could not go on liv¬ 
ing as we normally do Many articles of dally 
uco—our telephones, our automobiles, to note 
but two examples—are made out of materia^ 
coming from many parts of the world; and 
our dally diet, from breakfast through din¬ 
ner, comes partly from other lands. We can 
all find International trade in our neighbor¬ 
hood stores, If we look ot the products and 
learn where they came from. So we can agree 
that social welfare in any nation calls for 
more than Its own resources—even the most 
richly supplied—for no nation has all that it 
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requlTM. Here tbe inue for the demooraolee 
oroseee the frontlere of their homelmndi, 
reaches out into the rest of the world, and 
brings them Into contact with other ways of 
dealing with social problems and political 
Issues. Tbe citizen finds his community 
linked with other communities around the 
globe. 

The countries that did not believe In what 
we mean by freedom and democracy have 
sought social welfare by other methods, by 
collectivized economy, and state supremacy. 
The Individual had none of the Importance 
and freedom that we assign to Individuals, 
and that makes our way of life what It Is to 
us. In place of the idea that Individuals 
build the community and the nation and 
form governments to represent and serve 
them, leaders In those other countries set up 
tbe idea that Individuals exist for the state 
.as an end Ip Itself and as the supreme value. 
We had to defeat such systems In Germany 
and Italy and Japan, which we called totali¬ 
tarian, In order to defend oturselvee and our 
society from their threat. Now we find our- 
selves lacing another kind of totalitarian 
system In Soviet Russia, based on different 
concepts from those others and operated for 
different purposes, but Just as surely subordi¬ 
nating the individual to the one-party state 
and by this method seeking eoclsl welfare. 
The Issues between us meet most passion¬ 
ately and persistently in the field of Ideas, 
as they did With those others which were 
vanquished in the war, and the contest la 
first for the minds of men. This Is tbe great 
challenge to free citizens In today’s virorld, 
but it need not mean war. 

We seek our social welfare by our faith in 
Individuals and their Initiative In our pop¬ 
ular sovereignty. Therefore, our system 
must hold out to a large majority of our 
people a practical prospect of reasonable sat¬ 
isfaction for their wants. The stability of 
our system has been and Is In tbe fact that 
almost all of us prefer It to any other even 
when we disagree entirely with the party In 
power. Bo long as this Is so, o\ir system can¬ 
not really be undermined from outside Only 
If we should get Into a situation In which 
a large proportion of our people would feel 
that the odds were against them, that they 
bad no prospect of reasonable, satisfaction 
through their own work, only then would our 
system bo endangered, and from inside. We 
operate not by the grip of fear but by the 
force of hope. Our methods and programs 
cannot he Imposed. We are not a police state, 
but a political society whose leaders con¬ 
stantly turn back to the sources of power 
among the people and rally support from 
them. That is our main reliance and safe¬ 
guard. Our peace and prosperity and 
strength spring from this trust and under¬ 
standing among us. That is the example we 
set. which exerts its influence throughout 
the world. It depends on the citizens and on 
their activities in their own communities. 

In all our talk and thought about democ¬ 
racy, let us remember that the defense of 
freedom and human rights depends on citi¬ 
zens who are active. Indifference and pas¬ 
sivity on the part of the people can rapidly 
turn a democracy into a bureaucracy in which 
the most determined will grasp power, 
straltjacket public opinion, and rear a pres¬ 
sure group as the government. An active 
citizen Is more than an active individual. 
The active citizen considers and includes the 
Interests and rights and welfare of his fellow 
citizens along with his own. In work he 
recognizes the duty to give a fair exchange 
In goods or services for what he receives In 
return In social and public affairs he also 
recognizes a responsibility. He receives the 
benefits of the established laws, of order and 
peace, and of mutual protection; and in re¬ 
turn be takes his part in maintaining them. 
The creation of tiieee twnefits have been ap 
hard aa winning a war. Freedom la tbe 
heritage of a long struggle which must be 
continued. A vote from time to time In elee- 
tlons is not enough. Good institutions and 


laws are the outcome of patient and renewed 
teamwork. The citizens who take part in It, 
locally or nationally, not only contribute 
their own Ideas, Judgment, loyalty, and per¬ 
sistence; they not only gain In knowledge of 
the social, political and economic conditions 
In the community: they not only help to keep 
their own democracy healthy; but they also 
strengthen It In the world. The fitness of 
any democracy can be measured by the pro¬ 
portion of its active citizens. They are the 
red corpuscles In the bloodstreams of the 
body politic. The others, the passive citi¬ 
zens, have to be carried along, but It Is tbe 
active ones who keep democracy alive and 
alert. The success of America has been due 
in large measure to the numbers of our peo¬ 
ple who have developed and exercised this 
capacity for making the democratic way work 
and in doing so have learned to rely on their 
fellow citizens as well as on themselves 
They are the basis of tbe contribution we can 
make to order and peace and welfare in tbe 
world. 

There never was a time when It was more 
important to make the American way work 
well. That used to be a problem primarily 
for ourselves. Now the results of what we 
do are observed and the effects are felt every¬ 
where. So, also, there can hardly have been 
a time when it was more stimulating to be 
an American. This task of making the 
American way work rests on Individuals and 
groups acting in whatever way they can. It 
cannot be done from any one center The 
nature of the American way Is that It hM to 
be operated by many people and from many 
places. All together they maintain the well¬ 
being of the Nation and its standing In the 
world They make It possible for our repre¬ 
sentatives to act effectively for peace and se¬ 
curity In other regions from which they 
might otherwise be a threat to our own posi¬ 
tion in the American hemisphere. They 
make It possible for our Influence to count for 
order and the gradual adjustment of dis¬ 
putes and conflicts. We have won a war 
triumphantly, but victory has not yet yielded 
security or real peace. Agreement on the 
terms of a treaty for Germany still seems far 
away, and*a beginning has not been made on 
negotiation of terms for a treaty with Japan. 
Along with the trials of reorganizing our own 
life and meeting the costs of the struggle, wo 
face also another obligation. As the only 
untouched and unweakened power, we must 
assist the nations of western Europe to get 
their people and their productive systems 
back effectively to work, so that they may 
clothe and feed themselves and heat their 
houses and avoid the distress that fhlght 
produce revolution and social strife. This is 
urgent, for shortc^es and suffering are likely 
to be worse this winter than last winter. 

We are still under hostile pressure, and we 
are more than ever dependent upon each 
other, both as economic groups and as Indi¬ 
viduals. Yet many Americans assume the 
existence of liberty and opportunity as they 
assume sunlight and air. They want to take 
freedom easy We need a wider rediscovery 
of the spirit which can make our country an 
encouraging example, proving that men and 
women can govern themselves and share 
prosperity equitably, an example to be fol¬ 
lowed. It Is the spirit which you demon¬ 
strate In the South Carolina Conference of 
Social Work. Your members act, as natural¬ 
ly they have to do. where they are and in the 
circumstances that they know. But your ac¬ 
tion does not stop there. Whatever improves 
conditions here, whatever Increases content¬ 
ment here, whatever heightens hope here, 
helps to make the American way work, aids 
the Nation as well as tbe State, adds to our 
importance and influence In the world. That 
la one answer to the |>eople who look at the 
troubles beyond our borders and say. “But 
what can 1 do about It all?” We can first 
do something where we are, and then try 
to connect what we do with like efforts In 
other places. 


We are In one world with other peoples, 
whether or not it can be unified; so. In any 
case, we have to face the fact. Because of 
our size and strength, we have a greater 
capacity to determine events for good or 111 
than any other people. Our ability to pro¬ 
duce Is about equal to the combined abUl- 
ties of all the other peoples of the earth. 
What we decide and do will count tremen¬ 
dously either to advance the conditions of 
peace or to Increase the tendency towards 
war. We took a chief part In eBtebllshlng 
the United Nations and Its agencies, we are 
the leading member of the United Nations; 
It Is the central field for our foreign policy 
Yet, already many of our people are asking, 
“Will the United Nations work?” The an¬ 
swer Is, “Yes—If enough people of the mem¬ 
ber nations, In whose name It was set up, 
want It to work, Insist that their govern¬ 
ments do everything in their power to make 
It work, and first of all the people of the 
United States.” The International need Is 
Just what It Is in community and social 
work, to develop In enough people the sense 
of responsibility to find the facts they must 
know and to cooperate with others In work¬ 
ing out practical agreements based on those 
facts. This does not mean that we have to 
give up principles which from our point of 
view are fundamental, for the sake of an 
apparent agreement which would not be an 
actual agreement. It does mean patience In 
negotiating with those who hold other points 
of view, willingness to regard other proposals 
as contributions to the thinking through of 
common problems and to analyze them Im¬ 
partially, and observance of the pledge not to 
use force or the threat of force against the 
Independence or integrity of a neighbor or 
member nation, together with Insistence 
that others observe it likewise. We have 
promised also, under the Charter of the 
United Nations, to advance standards of liv¬ 
ing and to promote understanding through¬ 
out the world. The responsibility for hon¬ 
oring these engagements starts with us, In 
our families and communities. We have to 
be ready to combat prejudice among our¬ 
selves and promote understanding of other 
nations and their problems, and we have to 
be ready to accept and aid the plans that may 
be necessary for relief of suffering and for 
reconstruction in tbe war-damaged countries 
The future of our civilization seems to me 
to depend on the outcome of a contest be¬ 
tween forces for undermining Its social struc¬ 
ture and forces for understanding among the 
peoples of the earth. Men and women of 
good will are seriously troubled over the des¬ 
perate plight into which the world has been 
brought by total warfare, and over the pros¬ 
pect that there might bo another war with 
still more terrible means which would be 
even more ruinous and would directly strike 
the United States. Since the Immediate fu¬ 
ture Is clearly In the hands of the adult 
population, the Importance of their action 
for understanding is manifest As citizens 
their field of influence, in most coses, is in 
the community In which they live. Still, 
their conduct as community citizens can be 
related, as we have seen, to the larger prob¬ 
lems that press on their communities from 
outside. That relationship starts with their 
own education as adults, and extends to 
their fellow members of the community. As 
they learn, they become effective as groups. 
These groups, by States, by regions, and na¬ 
tionally, surely If slowly become effective In 
forming a world public opinion. We have 
only to prevent one war, the next war, long 
enough to give us time to apply our modern 
knowledge to the tasks of reconstruction and 
our negotiating power to the problem of se¬ 
curity. That means, first of all, an Informed 
public sentiment, a will that these possibili¬ 
ties be pursued resolutely, and a faith in our 
ability to act effectively through the United 
Nations. Against the forces pulling back 
towards despair and conffict. there are forces 
pulling forward towards tbe world we want. 
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The free nations, that think and vote with 
us, hold by far the larger share of natural 
resources and technical skills, despite their 
losses in the war. An extending network of 
trade treaties is bringing them closer to¬ 
gether. They are consulting and cooperat¬ 
ing with each other more and more on the 
problems of security and welfare There is 
no doubt that the unsatisfactory world we 
have made for ourselves so far holds the 
elements and energies capable of furnishing 
a good life In the world as we want It. Yet 
there Is no doubt that these energies can be 
directed as we wish, that these elements can 
be moved to our purpose, only as the free¬ 
dom-loving people In all lands—and in our 
own land first of all—carry on the conscious 
effort of developing the institutions for Jus¬ 
tice and the Instruments for the overcoming 
of privation and the spread of welfare 
throughout the world. 

The United Nations and its agencies can 
represent at the world level the kind of 
means that we use in national government 
and In community affairs. If It has Inade¬ 
quacies and faults, they can be Improved 
and the charter can be amended. What 
makes the organization seem strange Is that 
It Is made up of different nations and unllke- 
mindcd peoples, but that Is also its signifi¬ 
cance The agencies are there to be used 
and to reinforce what Individuals and groups 
can do. In whatever field you work, you 
have the prospect that an International or¬ 
ganization Is available to give assistance and 
advice and that an Increasing number of 
people are working your way. You are not 
isolated, but ere actually part of a move¬ 
ment that Is growing and extending Its 
effectiveness 

If you are doing something about public 
health, you have as part of the United 
Nations system the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion, devoted to the same task and prepared 
to cooperate with your work If you are In¬ 
terested In Improving agriculture and nutri¬ 
tion, you have the Food and Agriculture 
Organization acting to extend programs for 
that purpose throughout the world If you 
want to better conditions of labor and Indus¬ 
try, you have the International Labor Or¬ 
ganization In which representatives of gov¬ 
ernments and Industries and labor all 
cooperate If you want to enlarge trade, 
you have the prospect of the International 
Trade Organization for which a conference 
Is meeting this month In Habana. If you 
want to Increase understanding, to advance 
the exchange of Ideas and knowledge and 
the enjoyment of the arts, you have the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, meeting this month 
in Mexico City to outline Its plans for next 
year These and other agencies are available 
to be used by the people and their govern¬ 
ments to do anything that they can agree 
upon doing Backing them all, you have the 
United Nations Assembly, the public forum 
of the world where the members stand on 
an equal footing to consult and debate with 
each other. And in none of these agencies 
Is there the possibility of one nation block¬ 
ing action by a veto. They can come to 
decisions by a majority or at most by a two- 
thirds vote, and then the recommendations 
go to the member nations. That Is where 
the test comes, since one member nation may 
decline to follow a recommendation, while 
others that are prepared to act together may 
carry it out. 

So you can see the Importance of public 
opinion, of getting people to understand the 
connections between their problems and 
world problems and then to support cooper¬ 
ative plans through the United Nations to 
solve these parts of the problems together. 
The United Nations cannot work by itself, 
but that kind of popular support can make 
it work. And in this regard what we can do 
is more Important than what any other na¬ 
tion can do because wo operate from stability 
and strength. 


I close with a quotation from a book re¬ 
cently written by my wife: 

“There are three aspects to this United 
Nalons world idea. Educational—we have to 
understand the United Nations, otir world 
and America’s part in It. Political—we 
should act on what we imderstand. Prac¬ 
tical—we must, if only In our own interest, 
help other nations back to normal. If you 
want to learn and then act, first look around 
In your own community What is the 
church, the school, your society, or your club 
doing for peace, educationally, politically, or 
practically? If nothing, start something, 
affiliated with a going movement. If some¬ 
thing, Join it, get your friends to Join, and 
give all the time and thopght you can spare. 
Every time you Join with a social-minded 
group to urge upon your Government an Im¬ 
portant bill about lowered tariffs or a for¬ 
eign loan or reestablishing some food control, 
you are swaying your own and your children’s 
destiny. Every time you send food, clothes, 
or books to needy foreign countries, you are 
promoting American and world prosperity. If 
we Americans, men and women, pull together 
for peace as we did for war, then we are all 
that much safer from the atomic bomb, the 
imknown enemy, and the war that must 
never happen’’ (World on My Doorstep, by 
Harriet Eager Davis). 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record my 
fourth report to the people, broadcast on 
September 25 last from Stations KFRC, 
m Houston; WBAP, in Port Worth; and 
WOAL. in San Antonio. 

There being no ob.|ection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, and 
hello there, boys and girls. This Is your 
United States Senator, W. Lbs O’Daniel, 
Democrat, of-Texas, speaking in the fourth 
and last of a series of Reports to the People, 
from the studios of WOAI, 1200, San Antonio, 
Tex. I want to again say that copies of all 
four of these radio broadcasts will be mailed 
free to anyone In Texas, or any other State, 
who will write me and request same. My 
address Is Fort Worth. Tex. 

My main purpose in making these radio 
reports to the citizens of my State is to sound 
the alarm of approaching destruction that 
is facing your Nation and mine. 

America has reached the cross-roads, and 
far beyond the cross-roads, and Is still 
traveling In the wrong direction. 

I am not an alarmist, but instead I claim 
to be a realist. 

Other great nations of the past have 
fallen, and In most cases the destruction 
was wrought from within, and not from 
without. 

This great Nation of ours has been 
wrecked from within by a gang of old fo¬ 
gies whom you folks have worshipped and 
kept In power too long. 

Your Government at Washington Is filled 
up with stagnant senile old men who have 
become vain. Jealous, conniving, and Im¬ 
bued with the obsession that their long 


tenure in office has endowed them with In¬ 
telligence superior to the intelligence of the 
people who placed them in power. 

During this series of radio broadcasts I 
have pointed out specific acts of these ty¬ 
rants which have undermined the founda¬ 
tion of your Government. 

When this fourth and last broadcast is 
concluded I Intend to get In my car and 
cover as much of this State as I possibly can 
In order to visit with you folks, and to say 
to you some of the things which might not 
be permitted on the radio 

It Is time for plain talking. 

I do not Intend to polish up anything 1 
say to you folks in Texas during my trip. 

The crisis facing this Nation la so serious 
that there are several subjects for discus¬ 
sion of far greater Importance than the sub¬ 
ject of whether or not I will offer myself as 
a candidate for reelectlon to the United 
States Senate next year. 

When Father Time’s eternal clock reaches 
the fateful hour and the good trusting peo¬ 
ple of this State and this Nation come to the 
sad realization that the hour has already 
struck, and that It Is then too late to recov¬ 
er our great American system of government, 
and our great American system of private 
enterprise, you will remember the warnings 
that I have been sounding throughout this 
State and this Nation. 1 want you to know 
that this Nation Is facing a crisis. I want 
you to know that the truth about our awful 
condition la being withheld from you. I 
want you to know that you are being propa¬ 
gandized by the most elaborate governmental 
propaganda machine that ever existed. I 
want you to realize that you are being de¬ 
ceived. I want you to know that your own 
public officials In Washington are picking 
your pockets and using the loot to buy razzle- 
dazzles and opiates for the purpose of enter¬ 
taining you and lulling you to sleep. They 
believe they are forced to do this to cover up 
the tragic blunders they have been making 
for the past 14 or 16 years. 

I want to tell you that official Washington 
is at this moment In a dither These poli¬ 
ticians are completely at sea and flounder¬ 
ing The only thing they have ever known 
to do to cover up their blunders or solve any 
problem is to appropriate more millions or 
billions of dollars they do not have. They 
are in a dither today because the appropri¬ 
ating committees of Congress cannot func¬ 
tion because Congress Is not In session. Your 
weak-kneed leaders In Washington are com¬ 
pletely helpless when the Appropriation 
Committees are out of their sight. They are 
as nutty as an opium addict who runs out of 
dope 

Now before some of you folks in the twi¬ 
light zone of this false prosperity era reach 
over to tune me out because you think I am 
unduly alarmed, I want you to know that 
I am not the orfly public official who knows 
what the score Is. 

I want you to know that I am not foolish 
enough to expect many of you to believe what 
I am saying. 

I am perfectly rational. 

I know how absurd It would be for some 
long-faced bug expert to rush Into a dazzling 
ballroom filled with gay and carefree guests 
and scream to them that termites were bor¬ 
ing into the foundation of the building in 
which they were having such glorious fun 
and expect to stop the dance. Maybe you 
are having too much fun to heed ray warn¬ 
ing, but I am going to make this report to 
you. That is as far as I can go. One reason 
why our Nation may faU is because the truth 
seems so ridiculous that the average honest 
American citizen cannot believe it, even when 
told to him by his most trusted friend. 

The good citizens of France placed explicit 
confidence in their mangy mummy politicians 
who ruled them so long that the people 
ceased to think for themselves. They did 
not come to the sad realization that their 
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mofeMloutl poUtioluiB had aold them down 
the Tiyr uhtQ one sad day they foimd them- 
Mltee btlnf drlyen down the hlghwaya like 
drovee of cattle, their country deetroyed, and 
their government gone. 

Now I want you folk to know that I am 
not going to cry "Wolf, woir* and quit there 
without telling you what 1 think you can 
do to save your country. 

Tou will note that I eald I Intend to tell 
you what you can do to save your govem- 
ment>-not what I can do. 

Nobody has a higher opinion of our con- 
atltutlonal form of government than I have, 
but that Constitution lying in the Congres¬ 
sional Library at Washington alone cannot 
save us—our success or falling llw in wheth¬ 
er or not we all follow the mandates of that 
Constitution to the letter. 

It was patterned after the holy word of 
God. and the teachings of Christ. For many 
years after It was written and adopted our 
forefathers, including the public officials, 
considered It to be a road guide to the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of oiu: people. 

Now the guiding lights In your adminis¬ 
tration at Washington employ the smartest 
attorneys they can find to figure out ways and 
means of by-passing the Constitution so they 
may carry out their peculiar philosophy of 
government. Yea; we still have the Consti¬ 
tution. but it Is now looked upon by the 
Washington smart boys as an antique heir¬ 
loom. I also want to restate my faith In the 
good Judgment of the rank and file of the 
good citizens of this Nation. I believe that 
the majority of them will find the right 
solution to every one of oiir problems, pro¬ 
viding they are in possession of all the facts 
at the time they make their decisions 

But friends I tell you frankly the truth is 
being willfully withheld from you, and all 
you are permitted to read or hear is the dis¬ 
torted facts, half-truths, and bedtime stories. 

There Is a passage In the Holy Bible aimed 
straight at the people of this Nation. It 
says: "Te shall know the truth, and the truth 
will make you free.” Now before I tell you 
what I think you folks can do to save your 
Nation. I want to make a few other observa¬ 
tions. 

I want to call your attention to the fact 
that your lawmakers have stlfied production 
during the past 14 years by passing every 
law they could think of to stop or retard 
production. By the Wagner Act, nobody is 
permitted to work more than 40 hours per 
week, except by the Imposition of a tax on 
the consumers of the Nation of 60 percent 
of the wages paid to these workers. There 
are 70,000.000 people now working for wages 
In this Nation. If they worked 60 hours 
per week Instead of 40, production would 
be Increased by 700,000.000 hours per week. 
At an average of $1 per hour, that would 
put Into the pockets of the laboring people 
of this Nation $700,000,000 per week. It 
would also give to the consumers of this 
Nation 25 percent more houses, food, auto¬ 
mobiles, farm machinery, refrigerators, and 
other necessities of life for which the people 
are crying and for which they have the 
money with which to buy. But your Im¬ 
practical lawmakers have a different Idea of 
how to bring on prosperity • • • they 

like the easy money-printing-press method, 
so they passed the law that forced the labor¬ 
ing people to quit work each week after they 
have put in 40 hours, and thus not be able 
to have more money with which to buy 
food, houses, and other things they need. 
Then the lawmakers wanted to contribute 
their bit to chUd delinquency, so they pro¬ 
hibited everybody from working until they 
are 16 years of age. but those strong young 
boys and girls still do their bit at eating all 
they want at the family table at the expense 
of dad and mother who both have to work 
now to make a living for their families. 
Then the long-haired lawmakers pass more 
laws prohlblti^ everybody from working for 


wages dftar ttiaiy reach the age of 06. or de¬ 
duct the amount such people earn from their 
efid-age pensions, so as a result not many 
of these pec^ have a burning desire to 
work for wages when they can get the same 
amount of money in the form of pensions 
for not working. So you can see that the do- 
gooders and up-llfters and soft-soapers In 
your Federal Government have hogtled all 
the able-bodied citlaens 16 years of age and 
under, and all the able-bodied men and 
women over 66. and 70,000,000 of the men and 
women In between those ages, and by law 
have stopped them from working and In¬ 
creasing production. 

Then on top of this method of slamming 
the brakes on production of goods and serv¬ 
ices.^ this gang of New Deal theorists have 
failed completely to alter or amend God's 
laws of baby production, and as a result 
the population of this Nation has Increased 
during this 14-year period of New Deal night¬ 
mare from 120,000,000 people to 143,000,000 
people, so here we have 23.000,000 new mouths 
to feed, and bodies to clothe and house, and 
not a single one of these 23,000,000 newcomers 
are permitted to produce a single thing, be¬ 
cause none of them are 16 years of age yet 
Bo the only thing under the shining sun 
that has enabled us to keep up the limited 
producing we have are the new Inventions 
and labor-saving devices which some of our 
Inventors and scientists have devised to In¬ 
crease production by machinery. And the 
New OmI Congress has not overlooked this 
Interference with their plans of destruction 
because they have passed laws to curb the 
activities of inventors and scientists. 

Now on top of all this, these big brains in 
Washington have continued wartime taxes 
In peacetime economy for more than 2 years 
after all of our enemies surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally. This means that they are sapping 
such a large proportion of everybody's earn¬ 
ings that they have practically destroyed the 
desire of real producers to Increase their pro¬ 
duction. The plague has gone so far that 
there are many actual cases existing where 
some large producers of consumer goods will 
earn less net profit, after taxes, by increasing 
their production than by holding their pro¬ 
duction down to a lower level. 

There are thousands and thousands of cases 
where the risk of loss Involved In building 
new facilities for Inoreaslng capacity Is so 
great that the venture Is not undertaken— 
and the potential production never material¬ 
izes. I am only pointing out to you folks 
some of the monumental blunders that your 
lawmakers and administration leaders have 
made which has brought us right up to the 
brink of a terrible crisis Time does not per¬ 
mit to explain all of them. But on this last 
Issue of taxes. Just think of the expansion 
In producing facilities that could be built 
each year with the twenty or twenty-five bil¬ 
lions of dollars that your Government Is sy¬ 
phoning off from the people each year, and 
taking It to Washington to spend foolishly, 
squander, or give away. If these twenty or 
twenty-five billions were permitted to remain 
in the hands of the people, as It used to be 
before the advent of the New Deal, It would 
be spent for enlarging production facilities, 
building homes, schools, and churches. Im¬ 
proving farms and ranches, highways, and our 
towns and cities. Instead of the people 
building up their communities with their 
earnings as they used to do, the Govern¬ 
ment Is taking those earnings and distribut¬ 
ing them all over the world, and then bor¬ 
rowing money to send back to the States, 
cities and counties to build schools, airports, 
dams and other public Improvements. 

By this process the Government Is placing 
large groups of our voting citizens under ob¬ 
ligation to the administration for the pur¬ 
pose of retaining Itself In power. And In ad¬ 
dition to this It la taking this money from 
the taxpayers to pack around tvro and one- 
half million flunkies on the Government pay 
roll, moat of whom do little more than get 


Into each other's way. And with our Oonstl- 
tutlon abandoned, our people taxed nearly to 
extinction, production stifled, and our whole 
economic structure on the verge of one of the 
worst depressions in history, these big-headed 
Ctovernment officials In droves are flying all 
over the world In warplanes and battleships 
at taxpayers' expense trying to show-off how 
rich we are and how smart we are, and try¬ 
ing to stick our noses Into the Internal af¬ 
fairs of every other nation on earth and tell 
them how to run their own affairs. And 1 
can tell you folks now. before they all get 
back and make their speeches in Ciongresa. 
and over the air, that not a single Idea will 
be advanced by one of them, except to spend, 
or squander, or give away more of our bor¬ 
rowed money, and keep running this Nation 
fiirther Into debt. 

One of the most silly propositions ever 
propounded by the ruling dynasty at Wash¬ 
ington Is the fallacy that this Nation must 
keep on Increasing the exportation of more 
end more of our food, clothing, and other 
things to foreign countries, even if our Gov¬ 
ernment has to give those nations the money 
with which to pay our people for these prod¬ 
ucts. I have the official figures put out by 
our own United States Department of Com¬ 
merce showing that for the 10-year period 
preceding the recent world war, only 3.2 per¬ 
cent of our total business was for export. 
We also imported more than we exported 
The life of this Nation does not depend upon 
exports, as these dreamy New Dealers In 
Washington tell you. The statistics prove 
this point And certainly any schoolboy or 
girl could figure out that absolutely nothing 
can be gained in exporting our goods when 
we have to give to foreign nations the money 
with which to pay for the goods we export. 
That is silly rot. And there Is even a darker 
Bide to this export picture. Every business¬ 
man and woman knows that when this 
Nation produces more wheat, cotton, meat, 
or other product than is needed, the mar¬ 
ket goes down, but If we do not produce 
enough, the market goes up If more people 
take more eggs to town than the buyers 
want, the price goes down, but If there are 
fewer eggs taken to market than the people 
want, the market goes up That Is common 
knowledge So with that In mind I want 
to point out to you that your Government 
officials are entirely responsible for the run¬ 
away prices on these markets of food prod¬ 
ucts They are responsible because they have 
given to foreign nations enough money to buy 
enough of our products so that a shortage 
exists here at home, and that has run the 
prices up. Now you can have your own opin¬ 
ion about this, but I. myself, am definitely 
convinced that yoxu* own gang of New Deal 
officials In Washington did this very thing for 
the specific purpose of running our food 
prices up BO they can have support In the 
next Congress to reimpose price-fixing on the 
people of this Nation. With prices skyrocket¬ 
ing like they are, a lot of good people are 
going to petition their Representatives In 
Congress to reimpose OPA upon you. I know 
how hard the administration fought to retain 
OPA, and I know how determined they are to 
regiment and control and dictate to the peo¬ 
ple of this Nation. Knowing all of this con¬ 
vinces me that they deliberately planned and 
put Into effect this process of running up food 
prices in order to get support from the people 
for renewal of OPA, or price controls under 
some other less offensive name. 

You Just wait and see what happens about 
price control as soon as Congress convenes, 
and remember what I am telling you. 

Now while I am discussing these funda¬ 
mental problems, I do not want anybody to 
get the Impression that I am heartless and 
that I do not believe in helping poor starving 
people. Nobody believes in helping the poor 
more than I do. and I practice what I preach, 
I do not want to see any human being suffer 
of hunger, or from cold, or disease, and I will 
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do my share to relieve their misery. But 1 
also believe In the Constitution of the United 
States, and I took an oath to uphold and 
defend it. I have studied the Constitution 
carefully, and I fall to find therein any dele¬ 
gation of power granted by the people to any 
of their public officials to take money out 
of the people's pockets by taxation or any 
other process, and give that money away 
to anybody for charity. In other words, cur 
wise forefathers set up a government and not 
a charitable organization when they estab¬ 
lished the United States of America The 
people retained unto themselves the right to 
practice charity In their own Individual ways. 
And In my opinion that was a wise policy 
because anybody knows how free and easy 
most people can be In giving away the other 
fellow's money. I also believe that when 
the Lord urged all His people to be charitable 
that ho did not intend to encourage pocket 
picking as a means of charity. So, until the 
people of this Nation amend the Constitution 
of the United States so as to provide for 
charity by taxation. I shall continue to op¬ 
pose the giving away of the people’s treasure 
and goods by public officials Let us look at 
the proposition from another angle—the 
practical angle. Our Government does not 
have to go to Europe to find people who will 
stop sowing and reaping, and working and 
producing as long as somebody else will sow 
and reap and work and produce the food for 
them and hand It to them free on a sliver 
platter Those people over there are human, 
and they will never work and produce for 
themselves as long as we give them food and 
clothes And when we come to the place 
where we can no longer give to them, they 
will become our eternal enemies. That la 
only human nature. And now time does not 
permit me to continue reciting the blunders 
which your New Deal do-gooders and self- 
admlrlng plutocrats In Washington have 
made, and are still making As I travel 
through the State In the weeks to follow, 
I will tell you many more things they are 
doing that Is wrong But now I am going 
to tell you how to save your Government 
The first step In saving your Government Is 
to find out what Is causing all the trouble at 
home and abroad I have told you what has 
caused It, and Is still causing It, 

As proof of my statement that the Con¬ 
gress Is causing all the troubles this Nation 
is encountering I refer you to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. That document 
plainly places the policy-making responsibil¬ 
ity of this Nation on the Congress Our 
forefathers set up a government of law, not 
a government of man No man In this Na¬ 
tion, regardless of whether he Is a public 
official or not, has the right to compel any 
other man to do anything, except by law. 
Our wise forefathers wanted to get away 
from government by men. They had seen 
enough of It. So they set up this gov¬ 
ernment of law. Every citizen of this 
Nation is free to do rnythlng he desires 
to do, except as he Is forbidden by law 
to do such and such Our whole policy 
is formulated and written into the statute 
books by the Congress The office of the 
President Is a minor office Our wise fore¬ 
fathers knew that If our President, or any 
other man, or woman, got enough author¬ 
ity, he would become dictatorial That 
Is human nature, so they wrote Into the 
Constitution all the duties that a President 
could perform. They then provided for Con¬ 
gress to write the laws without any assist¬ 
ance from the President, when two-thirds 
of the Members of Congress got together on 
a policy. All the President Is empowered 
to do under the Constitution is to see that 
the laws which are enacted by Congress are 
faithfully executed. He must see that they 
are faithfully executed whether he likes the 
laws or not. The framers of our Consti¬ 
tution did not care one whit whether any 
President of this Nation liked any certain 


law or not. It was still his duty to have 
all laws enforced. Lately the people of this 
Nation seem to have become hero worship¬ 
pers, and are looking at our President as 
some high mogul, who has super-duper in¬ 
telligence, and who Is suppos^ to get on 
the radio every so often and tell everybody 
Just how he Is going to make your life a 
bed Of rosea without any effort on your part, 
except to keep on voting for him at re- 
election time. During this era of President¬ 
worshipping the people have paid less and 
less attention to their selections of Sena¬ 
tors and Congressmen. Too often they have 
placed In the Congress of the United States 
stooges who were roosting on the coattail 
of their hero, the President. So when these 
stooges, or “yes" men, got Into Congress they 
commenced to transfer the powers delegated 
to Congress over to the President until Con¬ 
gress became principally the tool of the Ex¬ 
ecutive branch of the Government, and. In 
turn, delegated powers to the President that 
were not given him by the Constitution. 

In appreciation of these powers the Presi¬ 
dent paid off his congressional benefactors 
by giving to their relatives and friends big 
profitable war contracts, radio station li¬ 
censes, or pleasure trips around the world. 
Re could also assure them that If the voters 
back home caught up with them and de¬ 
feated them, he would appoint them to a job 
In his department which would pay them 
more money, last longer, and not cost them 
the time and expense of running for reelec- 
tlon Friends, by this process you have built 
up In Washington a djmasty, a one-man gov¬ 
ernment, a dictatorship. 

But here Is the way the people of this Na¬ 
tion can whip this dynasty, providing It Is 
done before It Is too late* 

The people In each congressional district 
and in each State still have the right and 
privilege to put anybody you please on the 
ticket as candidates for Congress Thank 
goodness the professional politicians have not 
yet taken that right and privilege from the 
people Here In Texas next year you will have 
the right and privilege to put anybody, and 
as many candidates on the ballot as you 
please for the place of Congressman In each 
district, and for one Senator. The people of 
this Nation can change every Member of the 
House of Representatives next year. They 
can change 32 out of 86 Senators. Our wise 
forefathers gave you a Constitution by which 
you can govern yourselves If you will but ex¬ 
ercise your rights. If you are satisfled with 
the conditions that exist, just reelect the 
present Members of Congress who have voted 
to bring about this condition If you want 
conditions changed—If you want your Gov¬ 
ernment to get back onto the Constitution— 
If you want to regain and preserve your origi¬ 
nal form of democratic government, elect 
men and women to Congress who will with¬ 
draw the powers which Congress has given to 
the President. Elect men and women to Con¬ 
gress who will repeal all the class legislation 
and who will take the Government out of all 
business In competition with the people. 
Elect men and women who will build up our 
defenses so that no nation or combination of 
nations will dare attack us, and let the other 
nations run their own business. If you get 
enough of the right kind of God-fearing men 
and women In the Congress, they can repeal 
the rotten laws and enact new laws they deem 
necessary to turn this Government com¬ 
pletely around and face It In the right direc¬ 
tion within 30 or 60 days, and they will not 
need any help from the President. They can 
enact legislation and repeal legislation with¬ 
out the aid of the President, providing you 
have two-thirds of them Inclined to do so. 

The Congress of the United States is the 
greatest organization on earth. Your Con¬ 
gress Is entitled to the best brains produced 
In our entire Nation. You do not have many 
men of that character in Congress. Mostly 
you have old fossils who never had but slight 


experience in business or professional life. 
You have some men and women up there 
who you would not hire to work for you at 
over $360 per mouth. If this Nation Is to 
continue as the greatest nation on earth, 
you have got to put our greatest men and 
women in Congrese because that is the pol¬ 
icy-making body of this Nation. This Na¬ 
tion will not run itself. You businessmen 
cannot stay at home and send men and 
women up there who you would not hire to 
run your own business, and expect them to 
save your Nation and your business. If our 
Nation goes down, all businesses will go down 
with It. We are going down. There are only 
two ways out. One Is the way we are going 
and the other Is to build up your Congress 
with a better type of people. There are thou¬ 
sands of good men and women in this Na¬ 
tion who are honest, experienced, success¬ 
ful, God-fearing, and have proven that they 
have common sense and are not theoretical. 
This type of people do not want to make the 
sacrifice of running for public office and take 
all the abuse and ridicule and criticism that 
Is now being heaped upon every honest Mem¬ 
ber of Congress who tries to do what is 
right You are going to have a terrible time 
to get honest men to run for Congress. You 
will get plenty of the other type. 

My advice is to forget about who Is going 
to be the next President, but get busy and 
draft some sound, honest, experienced, suc¬ 
cessful, God-fearing American citizen In your 
district or State as a candidate for your Con¬ 
gressman or Senator. Please get busy In 
every section of this State right now. Don’t 
wait another day Unless the good Chris¬ 
tian people get busy, eversrthlng we hold 
dear to us In America will be lost Time is 
running out This is no trivial matter It 
Is the most Important thing that has ever 
been called to your attention The men and 
women who are elected to the Congress of 
the United States next year will determine 
the fate of this Nation, and perhaps the 
fate of the world for centuries to come 

This broadcast is the last in the series of 
four In my Report to the People All four 
of these broadcasts may be had by writing 
to me in Fort Worth, Tex Monday, Septem¬ 
ber 29,1 will visit the towns of Boerne, Kerr- 
vllle, Fredericksburg, Mason, and Brady; 
Tuesday, Brownwood, Coleman, Ballinger, 
and San Angelo. Wednesday. Bronte. Abilene, 
Baird, Eastland, and Banger This Is your 
United States Senator, W Lez O’Daniel, bid¬ 
ding all of you a pleasant good night. 


Rentals Charged by the Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday. December 4) ,1947 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr President, a few 
weeks ago It was brought to my atten¬ 
tion that the Government of the United 
States, as a landlord, was violating the 
rent-control laws. I made a little Inves¬ 
tigation of that particular charge, and I 
ask unanimous consent that a report on 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. The report is in the nature of a 
letter which I addressed to the Senator 
from South Dakota tMr. Gurney] , chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv¬ 
ices. suggesting that action be taken. 

It is disclosed In the report that in the 
operation of certain housing projects lo- 
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eated near naval bases, the Government 
ot the United States has Increased the 
rent and is collecting today, in some 
cases, as much as 300 percent over and 
above the rents being charged tor similar 
houses as late as 2 years ago. 

Ihere being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Dscnraia 10. 1947. 

Hon. CBAir Gttxnxt, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear CoLLEAGtnt; Since 1040 wages have 
gone up approximately 100 percent, while 
rents have gone up only 8 percent. Rent, 
therefore. Is a smaller portion of the family 
budget than in 1040. In spite of this star¬ 
tling fact, on June 30, 1047, the President of 
the United States in signing H. B. 3203. the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1047, severely crltl- 
ci^d the measure and said that, “It Is clear 
that this legislation marks a step backwards 
in our efforts to protect the tenants against 
iinjustiflod rent Increases arising out of war 
conditions,” and in condemning the 16-per- 
cent rental increase allowed to the landlords 
he said, “Many landlords will press for rent 
increases whether or not there Is any need for 
adjustment. Severe hardship will thus be 
imposed on many tenants. The hardship 
will be particularly acute In the case of vet¬ 
erans, who comprise such a large portion of 
those seeking rental housing accommoda¬ 
tions.” 

In view of this unjustified condemnation of 
the landlords by the President. I am at a loss 
to understand the record of the operations of 
one of our Federal housing projects since the 
war. 

It was brought to my attention that one 
of these projects known as the Homoja Hous¬ 
ing Unit at Annapolis, Md.. was completely 
Ignoring the rent-control laws as passed by 
Congress. Since receiving this complaint 
from a reliable source, I have not only visited 
this project personally, but I also conducted 
some research regarding Its development and 
operation. 

This housing project known as the Homoja 
Housing Unit at Annapolis consists of three 
developments of quonset huts (each of which 
contains two housing units), as follows; The 
first development consists of 180 units at a 
cost of $737,771.76. The second development 
consists of 120 units at a cost of $661,000. 
Both of these developments have been com¬ 
pleted end ere now occupied. A third de¬ 
velopment la under construction, which will 
consist of 160 units. The average cost per 
housing unit of the two completed develop¬ 
ments Is $4,629 23. 

During the war these homes were rented 
to transient officers and enlisted persozmel 
attached to a ship In port for repairing dam¬ 
ages or general overhaul on a temporary basis 
ot a rental charge of $1 per day for the time 
occupied. At the end of the war, these quon- 
set huts were made available to permanently 
stationed personnel In addition to transient 
officers. The monthly rental for these homes 
since the time of construction until Novem¬ 
ber 1946 bad been at the rate of $1 per day 
or $30 per month. 

Effective November 1. 1046, without giving 
any consideration whatever to the national 
rent-control law, these rents were Increased 
as percent, making the new monthly rental 
$87.50 per month. This rate remained in ef¬ 
fect until September 1, 1947, at which time 
another decision was made that since these 
offleers were living in Federal housing units, 
the Government had a right to deduct from 
ttielr checks as payment for rent the maxi¬ 
mum allowance as prescribed by their dassl- 
llcations. This was the equivalent of % 
second Ihcrease in the average rental of those 
units from $37.50 per month to approximately 
$05 per month or nearly 300 percent. 


Z have made a detailed check of 156 of 
these units and fotmd that under the origi¬ 
nal rental scale of $80 per month, which 
existed prior to November 1,1046, the average 
monthly income from ttiese 156 units was 
$4,680. 

Diurlng the period between November 1, 
1046, and September 1. 1047, which was the 
period In which the 25-peroent increase was 
in effect, the monthly income was equal to 
$5,850; but under the new schedule which 
was placed In effect September 1. 1947, my 
visit to these same 156 housing units dis¬ 
closed that the Government was collecting 
a monthly rental of $14,707.60, or an average 
of approximately $05 per home, or. as I have 
said, a 800-percent Increase. It Is Interesting 
to note that under this new rate which is 
now and has been in effect since September 
1, 1947, it will only take approximately 4 
years for the Government to recover all of 
its original investment costs. 

In view of the fact that John Doe, an 
American citizen and a landlord who owns 
property in Annapolis adjoining this Govern¬ 
ment housing project and renting that prop¬ 
erty to similar naval officers, is forbidden 
under the law to increase their rent in excess 
of 16 percent, and, remembering that we 
as Members of Congress were severely criti¬ 
cized when we granted to the landlords the 
right to Increase rents even 16 percent. It is 
Just Inconceivable that we should find a Gov¬ 
ernment agency Itself Increasing their rents 
as much os 800 percent and doing that by 
taking advantage of men In uniform. 

Apparently, these Federal housing projects 
were the greedy landlords whom the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States had in mind last 
June when he said that, “Many landlords 
will press for rent Increases whether or not 
there Is need for adjustment,” or it could be 
possible that we are witnessing a restoration 
of that old adage that the Government is a 
sovereign power and can do no wrong. 

I might say that this Is not the first time 
that a Government agency has willfully vio¬ 
lated the law. During the OPA period, I re¬ 
member a situation where the Commodity 
Credit Corporation openly paid SO cents per 
bushel over established ceiling prices for 
com, and it was excused on the basis that 
one Government agency cannot enter suit 
against another Government agency for vio¬ 
lating the law. 

During the recent years, we have witnessed 
a determined effort to launch this Govern¬ 
ment Into the msiny fields of private Indus¬ 
tries; this Is particularly true in the housing 
industry. The time has come when these 
Govorament agencies who are competing 
with private enterprise should be forced to 
comply with the same laws and regulations 
that are placed upon their competitors. 

These men who are living In these homes 
with their families were encomaged to enlist 
in the Navy, and at the time of their enlist¬ 
ments were told of the availability of these 
homes at the $30 or $37 50 figure. It was 
only after their enlistment and assignment 
to this station that they were notified of the 
increased charges. 

I understand that the same conditions 
which I found to exist at Annapolis are com¬ 
parable to those existing in all Federal bous¬ 
ing projects of quonset huts located near 
Naval bases, both in this country and in the 
Pacific. 

This breach of faith on the part of our 
Government has had a serious effect upon 
the morale of our Navy. These men, unlike 
Individuals employed in private industry, 
cannot resign and move elsewhere. They are 
forced by their employer, the Government, 
to remain in Annapolis or these other bases; 
and since no private homes are available, 
they are forced to remain in these quonset 
huts and pay the additional rent. 

I am of the opinion that this increase, if 
not a direct violation of the Federal rent 


control law, at least amounts in principle to 
the same, and the tenants should be ex¬ 
tended the right to hold the Federal Govern¬ 
ment responsible for the overcharge, even to 
the extent of the treble damages, the same 
as they could do imder similar circum¬ 
stances from a private landlord. 

I strongly recommend that your commit¬ 
tee give early consideration to this unjusti¬ 
fied discrimination discussed herein, and in 
the event that there is no relief available 
under existing laws that your committee take 
immediate action to recommend whatever 
legislation might be necessary to correct this 
rank Injustice, with the specific recommend¬ 
ation that whatever legislation might be 
further necessary be made retroactive to Sep¬ 
tember 1. 1947, In order that these men 
might at least obtain the refund of these 
excessive and outrageous overcharges. 

Yoms sincerely, 

John j. wuxxams. 


The Real Straggle: The Battle of Ideas 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. ALEXANDER WiLEY 

op WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of tlie Record an address 
delivered by me last evening before the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

The Real Btxugqlb: The Battle or Ideas 
•‘Grow young, friends, with me. 

The best Is yet to be. 

Man’s spirit at noontide stands. 

Reflecting the Intelligence of that hand 
That shaped the spheres. 

So man. through the years. 

In mind, whole, complete, 

Remains Immortal, with powers replete. 
And though mortal anchors slip away, 
Man lives forever and a day.” 

My friends, this little stanza points up the 
subject of my talk; The Real Struggle: The 
Battle of Ideas, which I am privileged and 
honored to submit to you tonight. In the 
stanza that I have related there is the idea 
that man’s spirit at noontide stands, re¬ 
flecting the Intelligence of the Almighty. In 
that language, there Is the concept that 
man Is Immortal—not a temporary bit of 
human clay, not a creature without a soul. 
As you know, the ideas of the material and 
the spiritual have been In conflict through¬ 
out the centuries. 

THE POUNDING PHILOSOPHY 

The other day at Union Station I passed 
(os many of you did, I am sure) through the 
Freedom Train. I stopped reverently before 
the Declaration of Independence. I read: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that aU men are created equal, and that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
Uberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In that paragraph Is a granite idea that haa 
come in conflict with the Fascist and Com¬ 
munist concept. This language of the 
fotmding fathers, when Interpreted as they 
meant It—(remember “the letter JclUetb, the 
spirit maketh alive”)—this language Is In 
agreement with the dynamic woids of John: 
“Now are we the sons of God.” 
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TH£ CHOICl SXrORX VB 

Unfortunately, aome of our alleged liberal 
friends cannot see In these words of the 
Apostle, or in the words of the Declaration 
of Independence, the true spiritual meaning 
that they poasesa. We here today, you and I. 
looking back through the years, rejoicing in 
our finest traditions of the past, realize that 
we are at a turning of the road, Just as in 
1776 our fathers found themselves at the 
crossroads. They took the right, that is, 
the correct turn, and it is for us to take the 
right turn. 

Yes, today the battle is on in this struggle 
of ideas. You may call it the battle between 
Christianity and paganism, between the 
things of the spirit and materialism, between 
the democratic way of life and totalitarian¬ 
ism, or you may call It a battle between 
capitalism and communism. At any rate, the 
time for straight thinkers has come. 

Every man's mind Is an arena and in that 
arena are exponents of these various con¬ 
cepts. Every nation Is an arena and the con¬ 
flict Is waged therein between the exponents 
of the various ideas. Yes, even behind the 
Iron ciurtaln the love of liberty burns, though 
dimly. Within the human soul, there are 
the well springs for better things, though, of 
course, in Russia and in the other police 
states, there is very little opportunity for 
minds to get constructively Into action—in a 
democratic fashion. 

RIVAL CONCEPTS THROUaBOtlT WORLD 

On one side of these arenas—In the states 
of the earth and In the minds of men—there 
is the idea or exponent that elevates the in¬ 
dividual. that gives him the dignity of a 
thing of the spirit—on the other side, man 
is considered as mud. as mere materiel sub¬ 
stance. 

In our own laud, this conflict Is reflected 
In various minor conflicts. One Is between 
the concept of a planned society, wherein 
the state Is master, and the concept of free 
enterprise, where man Is a free builder and 
creator. You know that the exponents of 
a planned society and of the police state 
All men with fear. They put to the fore 
the Issue of security, wherein men are asked 
to BXirrender their freedom for what is al¬ 
leged to be economic secwlty guaranteed 
by the state. 

Yet, as we look around Europe and the 
rest of the world, where the police state 
obtains, we see that the freedom which men 
had under the free-enterprlse system has 
been bartered away for the freedom to 
starve, and for the supposed freedom to be 
ruled like animals. In this conflict of Ideas, 
we who are c.xponents of the American way 
must not permit the shouting and the tumult 
to detract us from the line of attack. In 
spite of our economic recessions and a cer¬ 
tain Instability, in spite of. In particular, 
the world collapse in the thirties involving 
America, we ask* What other nation can be 
compared with our own? Where else do 
people have the Income, the comforts, the 
standard of living, that wc have here? 

THE PROPER AREA FOB GOVERNMENT 

But you hear someone say. Is there no 
place for the Intervention by the state? 
Lincoln answered that, and I quote his 
words* 

*’The legitimate objection of government 
is to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do it 
all, or cannot do so well In their separate or 
individual capacities. In all that people can 
Individually do for themselves the govern¬ 
ment ought not to Interfere '* 

Instances where tlie State can act best 
are, of course, Illustrated In times of great 
depressions or panics or war. In such cases, 
the Intervention of the arm of the state 
functions as the arm of the people. But it 
should be only temporary so that It doesn't 
give opportunity for the servants of the peo¬ 
ple (who are the ofllcerB <tf the state) to 


become the masters of the people and the 
masters of the state. 

We realize that the challenge to America’s 
enterprise system is principally that it has 
not always provided economic stability. We 
recognize that, of course, our system is run 
by men. human beings, with human short¬ 
comings. We recognize, too. that the world 
has been ahrunken and that what happens 
in the rest of the world automatically af¬ 
fects ourselves. We have seen that now in 
two world wars when the war fever has 
crossed the oceans. There was no iron cur¬ 
tain to prevent it. And with the war came 
a disarranging of our whole economy, and 
what la more, a tremendous spending of our 
material wealth. We have been on a mate¬ 
rial Jag which has left us with the Jitters— 
high prices, shortages, and ao on. 

GETTZNO AT THE CAUSE OF OUB FEVER 

Now it la recognized by the medical pro¬ 
fession that a fever is not a sickness, that it 
is a result—not the cause. And what human 
being must do Is to get at the cause of the.'e 
fevers—wars, depressions, and so forth. The 
American enterprise system Is a result of our 
American way of thinking. And when we 
experience a fever which interferes with the 
American enterprise system, we should not 
destroy the system, but get at the cause of 
the fever 

If we follow this Idea, we will not permit 
the eirponents of the Fascist or the Com¬ 
munist Ideas who ore battling In these arenas 
to take our minds off the value of freemen, 
going forward and meeting the challenge 
BUccessfuUy on every front. You and 1 know 
that those who would destroy our American 
way of life which includes the free-enterprlse 
system, say that It Is tnefScient In producing 
wealth, and it is Inefficient In the distribu¬ 
tion of what It has produced. And so they 
argue for the police state, for a so-called 
regulated economy, lor the withdrawal of 
the economic freedoms that have made 
America great. These folks want the Job 
planned and executed by a chosen few whom 
we call bureaucrats. They want the Gov¬ 
ernment to allocate labor, materials, and 
resources 

Now let us demolish this fake argument 
that the free-enterprlse system Is inefficient. 

UNITED STATES’ TREMENDOUS EFFICIENCY 

Studies recently released show that Amer¬ 
ican productivity has increased at the rate 
of 3 pel cent a year over the last 60 years. 
President Truman said that American farm 
production Is at present 30 percent above 
the level of 1029 and that the current Indus¬ 
trial production la 66 percent over the 1929 
level And he said that in terms of actual 
purchasing power, the average Income In the 
United States after taxes has increased S9 
percent between 1928 and the present And 
you and I know that more people are receiv¬ 
ing more things—in other words there Is a 
more equitable distribution—than ever be¬ 
fore And the facts show that the so-called 
depressed one-third of the Nation mode 
greater progress diu*lng the war than the 
other two-thlras. 

EXPERIENCE ABROAD WOTB SOCIALIZATION 

We know, too, that where governments— 
national and State—have engaged In plan¬ 
ning, that It hasn’t brought about the mil¬ 
lennium. You and I know that in Britain, 
where industry has been nationalized, it 
hasn’t increased the productivity potential. 
There simply is no substitute for work and 
production. We have seen politicians se¬ 
duce the workers by saying they could be 
paid more for less work. And we have seen 
the evils that followed in the wake of such 
falsehood. 

We also know from what has taken place in 
Great Britain thot when the state national¬ 
izes its industry, it doesn’t make for better 
working conditions or better relations with 
labor. No; the planning by the State is Just 
another fake term, like this term "stream¬ 
lining” Which is so Often abuCed. There Is 


no magic In mere words so that they can 
constitute a aubstitute for wrork and produc¬ 
tion. The industry in Russia has been state 
controlled for over 80 years. Yet a recent 
report of the Department of Labor indicates 
that the Russian standard of living is only 
one-tenth of that of the American. And 
this, my friends, after Russia has bad four 
successive 6-year plans and regimentation 
and sacrifice under rigid state planning. 

Yes; the Idea is the thing, as Knute Rockne 
used to say—the right idea. As a man 
thlnketh in his heart, so Is he. As a Nation 
thinketh in its heart, so will it be. And it 
Is time that we do some straight thinking 
and kick out from our own minds the ex¬ 
ponents of the wrong way of thinking—the 
wrong concepts and wrong ideas. 

VALUE OF INCENTIVE 

One other thought, I want to bring to 
you As long as wo are human beings, 
In order to got results. It Is well that there 
be a proper incentive. One of the great 
weaknesses of the so-called planned economy 
Is Its failure to provide people with adequate 
incentive. If people are supposed to share 
equally, there Is no motive, there is no 
desire to excel. Tha result Is depressed 
production and depressed standard of 
living. 

CONTEMPLATING RIGHT IDEAS 

Yes, the real struggle is the battle of 
ideas, and it is up to the American people 
to get ahold of the right Ideas. I know 
you people, you leaders, you builders, have 
them. Was it not Paul who said. 

"Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest; whatsoever things are 
Just; whatsoever things are pure, whatso¬ 
ever things are lovely; whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue 
and If there be any praise, think on these 
things.’’ 

PRESERVING AMERICA'S FBEBDOM 

1 have stressed the political and economic 
angle of this struggle because It is going 
on In the arena of the nations today. What 
of the educational angle? Here we are 
confronted with a step that we Americans 
must take. We must see to It that our edu¬ 
cational Institutions are cleaned of any in¬ 
sidious and Irresponsible teachings—teach¬ 
ings of mere materialism, teachings that 
reject America’s founding philosophy. 

The other night In New York I heard 
Stanlslaw Mikolajezyk, former Vice Premier 
of Poland, who had Just escaped from that 
stricken land He made a deep impression 
upon the people who listened to him, and It 
was because I heard him that I chose the 
subject of my talk tonight, The Real Strug¬ 
gle—the Battle of Ideas. Poland, as you 
know, was once gloriously free. The citizens 
of Germany, even under Frederick the Great, 
the Germanburgers, were once free men. 
How these and other once free peoples have 
suffered from lack of freedom. 

After we became a nation, after our 
Declaration of Independence and our Consti¬ 
tution came Into being, the ideas they rep¬ 
resented were carried by countless foreign¬ 
ers filled With the passion for freedom. 
Those ideas circumnavigated the globe. But 
the flame and the lire of these ideas were 
allowed to die down. As a result, the ancient 
evils have returned, garbed In flashy new 
clothes, the evils of absolutism and absolute 
monarchs. They have come back Into the 
arena, under the guise of communism and 
fascism and totalitarianism, the police state; 
and so the world is in the mesa that It Is to¬ 
day. But right Idc^s and right concepts are 
still right, and freemen and free enterprise 
are the result of the minds of men being 
filled with right ideas. 

CONCLUSION 

My friends. I am grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunity for having been with you tonight. It 
has been « real pleasure over the years to 
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imoiw the Mendahip of yoor iptonttld orgaal- 
■atloB. I know that in this rMl stnigi^* b«- 
fon v», la this battlo of idosa, you will be 
counted among those who will stand with the 
forces of freedom and Justice. You know the 
meaning and the glories of Amerloa’s past 
and of her present, and It la for this reason 
that you, like countless others, will strive to 
maintain that meaning and those glories un¬ 
impaired In the future. 

The people of this great city look to your 
group and others representing the best In 
Washington's traditions for continued lead¬ 
ership. guidance, and inspiration. I am sure 
that you will continue to lead them on the 
right path, the right way. 


The Atomic Energy Issue in the United 
Nations 


ETShTElNSION OF RJC&lARiKS 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or VUGINU 

IN THB SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday I December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a notable speech 
made by Ambassador Warren R. Austin, 
the United States representative to the 
United Nations, which was delivered in 
Richmond, Va., on December 8.1947. be¬ 
fore the Public Forum Committee, 
Richmond Council on Adult Education. 
This address, dealing with the atomic 
energy issue in the United Nations, made 
a very profound impression upon the 
audience, and should be read carefully 
by every American citizen. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

One of the most dramatic acts of any 
government unilaterally made for the ptir- 
pose of peace was the offer of the United 
States at the first meeting of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations. 
Thereby, the United States offered to trans¬ 
fer its vast manufacturing plants to an in¬ 
ternational agency capable of maintaining 
a fully effective, enforceable system of con¬ 
trol Within 46 days after that, the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, acting upon the 
report of a Spefclal Legislative Committee, 
of which Senator Btbd and I were members, 
adopted the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
Americans must keep this act in mind he- 
cause it represents the public opinion of the 
United States officially expressed after ex¬ 
haustive Nation-wide consideration. For 
our purposes two provisions are Important 
today. 

Section 10 A>1 states* "That until Con¬ 
gress declaies by Joint resolution that ef¬ 
fective and enforceable International safe¬ 
guards against the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes have been established, 
there shall be no exchange of Information 
with other nations with respect to the use 
of atomic energy for industrial purposes." 
This section also provided for the subse¬ 
quent dissemination of scientific and tech¬ 
nical Information relating to atomic energy. 

Secondly, the act declared In section 8-B 
that the provisions of any subsequent Inter¬ 
national arrangement should supersede any 
conlliotlng provision of the law at action of 
the domestlo Oommisslon. 

The transfer of a great measure of sov¬ 
ereignty from the United States to an inter¬ 
national agsx)^ was prepared lor by aM of 


Omigrses. The United States was aware of 
the probability that the Soviet Union would 
be rejnresented in such agency. 

The Atomic Energy Commission of the 
united Nations was estainished by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly resolution of January 24,1946. 
That resolution gave to the Commission cer¬ 
tain specific tasks. It colled upon the Com¬ 
mission to develop specific proixMals* 

(a) For extending between all nations the 
exchange of basic scientific Information for 
peaceful ends. 

(b) For the control of atomic energy to the 
extent necessary to Insure Its use only for 
peaceful purposes. 

(c) For the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons and of all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass de¬ 
struction. 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of In¬ 
spection and other means to protect comply¬ 
ing states against the hazarda of violations 
and evasions. 

Meetings of the CommlsBlon began in June 
1946. Its membership included the 11 mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council, plus Canada. 
Because of changes in Council membership, 
a total of 16 nations have now studied Inten¬ 
sively the problem of atomic energy control. 
The Commission and its committees have 
held more than 200 meetings In an earnest 
endeavor to solve the problems placed upon 
It. From Its work has emerged two reports. 
The first of these was approved on December 
81, 1946, by a majority of 10 members, with 
the Soviet Union and Poland abstaining. The 
second report was approved on September 11 
of this year by a vote of 10 in favor. The 
Soviet Union opposed and Poland abstained. 

The eminent scientists who participated 
In the work of the Commission reached 
agreement early In the negotiations on one 
fundamental fact. It Is one that must al¬ 
ways bo remembered In considering any pro¬ 
posal for atomic-energy control. This is the 
fact that the nuclear fuels made from 
uranium and thorium by whatever process 
can bo used either to make power or to make 
bombs It is therefore the nuclear fuel and 
the facilities for producing It which we must 
control If there is to be any security from 
atomic warfare 

The character of effective control Is dic¬ 
tated by this identity of production processes 
and the dangers Inherent In nuclear fuel 
itself. 

It Is evident that decisions as to produc¬ 
tion of nuclear fuel cannot safely be left In 
the hands of nations To do so would mean 
a terrific accentuation of national rivalries, 
each nation being Impelled to secure all the 
raw materials that it could to build produc¬ 
tion plants as quickly as possible in order to 
secure advantages over other nations In this 
field. National rivalries that we have known 
In the past for other world commodities 
would be child’s play by comparison. 

The majority has, therefore, determined 
that security can be afforded only through 
the establishment of a truly international 
agency with broad powers, under terms to 
be specified In a treaty, to control atomic- 
energy processes throughout the world on 
behalf of all nations. Realizing the ease 
with which nuclear fuels In the possession of 
an. aggressor nation could be made Into 
atomic bombs, tbe majority has determined 
that this International agency must Itself 
own. operate, and manage all facilities which 
contain or can produce sizable quantities of 
such fuels. It has determined also that this 
agency must own and possess all uranium 
and thorium ores from l^e moment they are 
taken from the ground and all nuclear fuels 
as they are produced. A point to be remem¬ 
bered Is that 13 nations hold this conviction 
and It can no longer be regarded solely as a 
United States position. 

The field of atomic energy le a new one 
In which there will be constant advances in 
knowledge. The majority has, therefore, de» 
termined tbat the agency must have meaaf 
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Of keeping In the forefront of eelentifle de¬ 
velopments throughout this field. The 
agency would possess research facilities and 
would be charged with the duty of conduct¬ 
ing researches in the fundamentals of nu¬ 
clear fuels. It alone would be authorized to 
carry on research on atomic weapons. The 
agency must know what It Is looking for— 
what the shape and scope of Its problem Is 
at all times. 

Certain nondangerous atomlc-energ^y ac¬ 
tivities, particularly those having to do with 
research on a small scale, can be left in the 
hands of nations, provided, however, that the 
international agency is given full Informa¬ 
tion concerning, and full access to, such 
activities. 

By placing In the hands of the proposed 
agency all dangerous activities—dangerous 
In the sense that they can lead to the pro¬ 
duction of atomic weapons—the problem of 
control Is reduced to manageable propor¬ 
tions. By giving the agency constructive re¬ 
sponsibility for fostering the beneficial uses 
of atomic energy, one can create a viable 
organization which will attract able people— 
not only scientists and technicians, but ad- 
mlnlstratois as well Such a system makes 
possible, and the majority proposals so pro¬ 
vide, for the complete elimination of secrecy 
and full access to Information In the field 
of atomic energy 

Security also demands that the agency be 
given broad powers of inspection. However, 
inspection is reduced and made less onerous 
by the fact that the agency Itself would own, 
operate, and manage all dangerous activities 
Itxspectlon is needed primarily to make cer¬ 
tain that no nation and no person is carry¬ 
ing on any atomic activities contrary to the 
treaty which establishes control Inspection, 
forces would bo concerned with searching 
out any illegal activities and for preventing 
any diversion of nuclear fuel from authorized 
operations and would carry on their work In 
connection with positive, constructive oper¬ 
ations 

Good government demands safeguards 
against undue and arbitrary interference in 
the affairs of Individuals The majority, 
therefore, in working out proposals on In¬ 
spection, has excicised great care In provid¬ 
ing such safeguards. It would give the 
agency adequate powers of Inspection, but 
at the same time establish procedures for 
warrants and appeals which are designed to 
prevent the agency from abusing Its powers 
or carrying on Inspections In any Improper 
manner 

The majority recognizes that effective con¬ 
trol also requires that violations of the 
treaty would be a most serious matter, pun¬ 
ishable with swiftness and with certainty 

No nation can be permitted the obstruc¬ 
tion of a veto. 

We come now to the question of stages, 
in other words, steps whereby International 
control would be put Into effect. This prob¬ 
lem has not yet been worked out in full de¬ 
tail It Is the view of the majority that no 
useful purpose would be served by working 
out this question in detail until there is 
agreement on the system of control which 
we seek. On the other hand, the Soviet 
proposal insists that the first stage be that 
of prohibition and that a system of control 
shall not come until later. The majority 
rejects unequivocally this formulation Both 
the majority and the minority agree that 
the production and use of atomic weapons 
should be prohibited. The majority insists, 
however, that prohibition can be effective 
only If It is a part of an over-all and thor¬ 
oughgoing system of control through an 
international agency. On this there can be 
no compromise whatever. 

You have heard, perhaps, the Soviet 
Union's charges that the proposed contrdl 
system of the majority would Invade na¬ 
tional sovereignty sufficiently to destroy their 
independence. This is an absurdly exagger¬ 
ated charge. I say to you that tbe aiaj^ty 
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whlcb has put forward these proposals Is 
fully aware that all the nations hold dear 
their particular national prerogatives, they 
are equally aware, however, that no effective 
solution to this problem can be found with¬ 
out some delegation of sovereignty. They 
know that the need for security against 
atomic warfare cannot be met without depu¬ 
tizing an International agency of control to 
make decisions In this matter. The highest 
aim of national sovereignty is security. Bach 
member state of the United Nations is already 
committed to exorcise Its sovereignty col¬ 
lectively in the Interest of the common se¬ 
curity. If national sovereignty Is put up as 
a barrier against international control It is 
a foregone conclusion that no effective con¬ 
trol can bo devised. Even the Soviet pro¬ 
posals, inadequate ns they are, call for some 
delegation of sovereignty 

The Soviet proposals reflect the attitude 
generally taken by them toward collective- 
security measures. Throughout these 18 
months of negotiations we have had a minor¬ 
ity view persistently held by the Soviet 
Union What is their view? 

First. Is the idea of prior prohibition of 
the ptodustion, possession and use of atomic 
weapons Only after such prohibition would 
any system of control be established. 

Second. The Soviet proposals do provide 
that there should be an International agency 
This is of no gi-eat consequence unless that 
agency has effective powers of control. Such 
powers are not provided for In the Soviet 
proposals. They add up to continued na¬ 
tional control 

Third. The Soviet proposals provide that 
the agency should carry on certain research 
octiiVities by its own personnel and in its 
own facilities However, they make no pro¬ 
vision for control of national research or 
development activities Involving nuclear fuel 
in dangerous quantities. Thus, they would 
legalize the possibility of destructive use. 
Indeed, the international agency Is asked to 
assist nations in acquiring dangerous quan¬ 
tities of nuclear fuel 

Fourth. The Soviet proposals suggest that 
the ln/.ernatlonal agency should have the 

h 

facilities, and check existing stocks of such 
matcrlalB. However, tho Soviet proposals fall 
to recognise the basic principle that only the 
International agency can bo permitted to use 
laigo quantities of source matenal.T The 
Soviet proposals leave these materials in na¬ 
tional hrnds, thereby eccentuatlng national 
riv.'ilrlos. whcrc.'is security requires full con¬ 
trol of all raw materials by the agency. 

The Soviet proposals do not give the agency 
effective pov/rre to obtain and maintain accu¬ 
rate information on world supplies of source 
matcriale. namclv, uranium and thorium 

Fifth. Production and distribution of nu¬ 
clear fuel, as in the case of raw mateiials, 
would bo rmbjcct to a system of periodic in¬ 
spection, veriiication of accounting, and tho 
checking of existing stocks tjf atomic ma- 
tcilcls. In addition, tho proposals slate: 
"Thcro shall be established strict Interna¬ 
tional control simultaneously over all facili¬ 
ties engaged In production of atomic mate¬ 
rials and alom’c energy.” Just what is this 
•'strict international control”? Apparently, 
inanectlon would bo conducted by the Inter¬ 
national agency over atomic-energy activities 
carried on by nations, but control over most 
phases of atomic energy would remain In 
national hands Moreover, the Soviet pio- 
posals provide that the agency should make 
recommendations to Governments on ques¬ 
tions relating to production, stock piling, and 
uso of atomic matcrl'ils and atomic cneigy, 
and should make recommendations on en¬ 
forcement to the Security Council, where the 
veto would prevail 

From this evidence, It Is clear that no effec¬ 
tive method of enforcement Is provided in the 
Soviet plan. Individual nations wculd de¬ 
termine lor themselves policies lor the pro¬ 


duction of nuclear fuel. This would mean a 
world of national rivalries in all fields Involv¬ 
ing atomic energy, and exposed to ever-ln- 
creaslng danger of sudden atomic warfare. 

Now as to inspection. The Soviet Union 
has long evidenced interest in this question. 
The majority had hoped that the Soviet 
views on Inspection would be fairly close to 
theirs. But the Soviets have refused to di¬ 
vulge their views on inspection. Their pro¬ 
posals contain only vague and general state¬ 
ments on this point. The kind of inspection 
contemplated would seem to apply only to 
facilities which nations themselves reported 
to the international agency. There dees not 
seem to be any definite requirement for na¬ 
tions to make such reports. The question 
of clandestine or unreported facilities ap¬ 
pears to be virtually Ignored in the Soviet 
proposals. Wholly inadequate provision Is 
made for international surveys or Inspections 
to locate unreported deposits and mines or to 
detect clandestine plants and activities. 
Complying states would not be protected 
against the hazards of violations and 
evasions, as called for in the terms of refer¬ 
ence given ua by the General Assembly. 

In summary, all the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission except tho Soviet 
Union and Poland believe that the Soviet 
proposals are completely Inadequate in their 
provisions. Obviously they are based on the 
concept of predominantly national control 
of what Is generally recognized as tho most 
danger-ous field of activity in the world to¬ 
day They provide Just enough of an appear¬ 
ance of control to delude the unlnfoimed, 
and give rise to a false cense of security, 
such a situation is far more dangerous than 
the honest, though grim, acceptance of the 
fact that no international control exists. No 
responsible statesman or government can 
honestly participate in such a fraud, not only 
on the people of tho United Slates, but on 
the peoples of tho entire woild 

Months of study have led all but two of 
the members of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion to tho basic conclusion that to leave 
activities involving dangerous quantities of 
source materials or nuclear fuel in national 
hands is entirely inconsistent with world se¬ 
curity. The need for effective international 
control transcends the claims of national 
sovereignty. 

In dealing with this grave problem, we 
should not be concerned with who is right 
but what Is right and necessary. We are 
confronted with certain scientific and tcch- 
nlral facts that must be faced and their de¬ 
mands satisfied. The majority has developed 
painstakingly a series of practical measures 
that deal with the facts of tho case Tlie 
anewer it has sought—and found—is one 
that would be cfiecLlvc. This Is not an Issue 
on which people can choose up sides on 
the basis of idealogics One must choose 
on the merits of the proposals and their ef¬ 
fectiveness in meeting the challenge of the 
atomic problem 

Soviet spokcEmen claim that the United 
States and the majority stand in the way of 
securing agreement on atomic energy con¬ 
trol. This is utter nonsense. 

Let's look at the record It was the United 
States in concert with tho United Kingaom 
and Canada which first proposed the steps 
to bo taken to secure International control. 
Very shortly after Hiroshima, the President 
of tho United States, the Prime Ministers 
of the United Kingdom and Canada, Joined 
in an agreed declaration to tho world that 
they were willing and eager for the United 
Nations to take ui^thls problem and to seek 
an effective solution. The proposal for a 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
was made by tho United States and the 
United Kingdom. At the Moscow Confer¬ 
ence in December of 1945 the Soviet Union 
Joined them and the three invited France 
and China to participate in sponsoring a 
resolution to establish such a body in the 
ynlted Nations. Ths resolution establioh- 


ing the Atomio Energy Commission was 
sponsored by these five and was unanimously 
agreed to on January 24, 1946, at the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly session In London. 

Between that time and the first meeting 
of the Atomic Energy Commission In June, 
the United States Government undertook an 
Intensive study of the problem of Interna¬ 
tional control. It produced the Acheson- 
Llllenthal Report which recommended a 
scheme of control on whlcb were based 
United States proposals presented by Mr. 
Baruch on the 14th of June 1946. The ma¬ 
jority plan for atomic energy control la an 
elaboration and development by all but two 
members of the Commission of these original 
proposals. 

This is. necessarily, a sketchy statement 
of the situation which now exists in the 
United Nations In regard to atomic energy. 
But It reveals some highly significant things. 

First, it shows that great progress has bsen 
made by the majority. Tlio succefsful col¬ 
lective effort embodied In the two reports of 
the Atomic Energy Commission Is an im¬ 
portant achievement. 

Secondly, it shows persistent effort by the 
minority to legalize national control of 
source materials, of nuclear fuel and of the 
plants producing them. This, we have seen, 
would endanger rather than protect the 
world 

Thirdly, and perhaps most Importantly, it 
reveals the nature of the problems en¬ 
countered by the vast majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations In their relation¬ 
ships with the Soviet Union. 

The suspicion, the distrust and the fear 
which dominates the Soviet approach to the 
problem of atomic energy are prc::cnt in 
nearly all of the other Issues that have arisen 
in the short life of the United Nations This 
is true whether the issue is Greece, Koiea, 
the veto, the Interim Committee, the Juris¬ 
diction of the International Court, or any 
one of a score of such diverse problems The 
implications of this general situation I in¬ 
tend to discuss at greater length In a speech 
next week In Chicago. Tonight, I will only 
say that disappointment awaits him who 
thinks the causes of Soviet obstruction can 
be easily or quickly removed. Years of de¬ 
termined and patient effort may be required. 

Debates alone will not do It, nor will 
protestations of our good faith and peaceful 
pu>poEc do It Deeds alone can have the 
probative force to convince the Russian peo¬ 
ple that our strength and the strength of tho 
other members of the United Nations is not a 
threat to her national existence and welfare. 
We believe that collective action is tho best 
guarantee of security and progress As wo 
translate that belief into proof, the founda¬ 
tions on which present Soviet policy io fcaoed 
should disappear. Then, we could look for¬ 
ward to a United Nations that will function 
with all tho vigor, with all the promise, with 
all tho hope that animate the Charter of 
your United Nations. 


American Railroads 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 {legislative day 
Wednesday, December 10.1947 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, on Mon¬ 
day. December 8, I obtained unanimous 
consent to have Inserted In the Appendix 
of the Record ar article by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt In the New York World-Tele¬ 
gram of December 2. giving facts with 
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reference to the operation of the United 
States Railroads* Which Indicated that 
they were operating more successfully 
under private ownership than under 
Government control. 

Another article by Mrs. Roosevelt ap* 
peered In the New York World-Telegram 
on December 3, giving still further in¬ 
formation on this subject* which 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcord. This 
probably follows the first article* and 
gives added information. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcord, 
as follows: 

RAnaOADS PROBABLY BUN CUBAPBB X7NSXR 
PRIVATB OWNXRSHXP 

(By Eleanor Booeevelt) 

Obnxva. Swnzi&LAMD—Perhaps one of the 
most Interesting subjects to be considered In 
discussing the question of nationalizing 
American railroads is how they are now 
regulated and how their taxes are dis¬ 
tributed. 

They operate under both Federal and State 
regulations, and they ore also affected by 
city ordinances The first regulatory In¬ 
terstate Commerce Act was passed in 1887. 
Its purpMe was to prevent discrimination. 
Laws ana regulations are now concerned 
with freight and passenger rates, the publi¬ 
cation of tariffs relating thereto, hours of 
service, safety standards, minimum wages, 
accounting, working conditions of employees, 
and so on. 

No stocks and bonds can be issued, no 
railroad can acquire other railroads, new 
rail lines cannot be buUt and old ones can¬ 
not be abandoned without Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission authority. Railroads are 
stiU regulated as a monopoly even though 
they now compete with many other types 
of transportation. 

8o much for regulation. 

RaUroad taxes may be divided into three 
general groups* Federal normal income, siu- 
taz, and excess-profits taxes. 

Taxes for pensions, social security, etc. 

State and local taxes on physical property, 
franchise taxes, excise, license, and miscel¬ 
laneous taxes, as well as State Income taxes. 

The annual tax blU of the railroads de¬ 
pends upon earnings. The taxes of class I 
railroads prior to World War n varied from 
1237,000,000 to $396,000,000 a year. Naturally, 
during the war their taxes soared, but even 
in 1946 they were only a little short of $500,- 
000,000. In many counties, railroads are the 
largest taxpayers. In 1946 class I railroads 
paid $213 in taxes for every $1 paid in 
dividends. 

There is a trend toward consolidation of 
railroads just as there is in every other busi¬ 
ness in our country, but it goes on under 
careful regulation. 

It is easy to see it is competition which Is 
the incentive for improvement of all private 
enterprise. If the railroads were owned by 
the Government, this incentive would dis¬ 
appear. And operation under the Govern¬ 
ment would be bound to have some political 
taint. 

The main reason why I have chosen to look 
into railroads is because, obviously, nation¬ 
alization in this field would be the entering 
wedge to widespread nationalization of in¬ 
dustry. The Government would not be likely 
to permit competition from other forms of 
transport and would therefore be prone to 
nationally not only transportation but some 
of the essential elements which enter into 
the functioning of transportation. 

Our country is very large, and we still have 
conditions which mske it seem probable that* 
under private ownership, the railroads can 
be better and more cheaply nm and can 


furnish the aovwament—Federal* State, and 
local—with a substantial amount in revenue. 
In a latw c<fiumn, however, 1 shall cover the 
arguments in favor of nationalization* as 
presented by a labor leader. 


IhllatioB: The Cante and the Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

or OSCLAROMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. one of the many problems con¬ 
fronting the Congress is that of infia- 
tlon. I am in receipt of a communica¬ 
tion from one of the leading citizens of 
Oklahoma on this question, in the form 
of a statement by J. K. Wells, of Okla¬ 
homa City, Okla., entitled ^'Inflation: 
The Cause and the Remedy.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

inflation: thz CAmsz and thz bemxdt 
(ByJ. K. Wells) 

Any effort to curb infiation by reenacting 
the OPA law, rationing of basic oommoditiee, 
price and labor controls and urging the pub¬ 
lic to cease eating meat on Tuesday and eggs 
on Thursday are the very height of folly and 
will accomplish nothing toward reducing 
prices The whole Idea is but an Insincere 
political gesture to gain popularity among 
certain classes, losing sight, altogether, of the 
serious harm these false panaceas will 
produce. 

Before trying to correct a serious malad¬ 
justment in our economic life, let us first 
analyze our present Inflationary condition 
and ascertain the cause thereof. 

The high cost of living, or inflation, which 
are synonymous terms, is caused, primarily, 
by the unbalanced relation between supply 
and demand. Basically, when the supply of 
the necessities of life far exceed the demand, 
prices are low. Contrarily, when the demand 
far exceeds the supply, prices are high When 
the supply equals the demand, prices are fair 
and reasonable. 

Inflation Is sometimes caused, yet only in 
a minor degree, by an unusual amount of 
money In the hands of a great many people 
passing In rapid circulation between buyer 
and seller even though there is a normal 
supply of practlcaly all the necessities of 
life available. When money Is plentiful a 
great many people buy in larger quantities 
and, also, many things they do not need. 
This increases the demand and causes in¬ 
flation. When money is scarce, naturally, 
consumers buy less, resulting In the accu¬ 
mulation of large supplies which, Invariably, 
depresses prices. From the foregoing defi¬ 
nitions It is apparmit to any thinking per¬ 
son that Inflation, or the high cost of living, 
can be practically and materially reduced 
by one, or two, or both, of the following 
methods: One, by stepping up the available 
supply of consume commodities; two, by 
reducing tbe amount of money in general 
circulation. The Government is primarily 
responsible for the Uttar and same can be 
eorreoted and prices reduced if tbe Gov¬ 
ernment In Washington really and honestly 
wants to curb inflation. 


The aimple formula neoessary to suceeas- 
fully combat inflation can be stated In the 
foUowing 4 words; Produce more, spend 
lees. 

1. The most practical and effective way 
to reduce prices is to increase the available 
eupply. This can be accomplished by re¬ 
pealing the 40-hour-work-week law in Ita 
entirety and then encourage, request, and 
urge greater production of all the basic 
materials and commodities that are in short 
supply, especially steel, coal, farm ma¬ 
chinery, building material, commercial fer¬ 
tilizers, and railroad rolling equipment, by 
instituting three shifts per day, 8 hours 
each, around the clock, 5 or 6 days per week 
In all industrial plants This method is 
now followed by the oil business, both drill¬ 
ing and refining, and in the flour milling 
business, which has proven successful lor 
many, many years. This method was also 
followed In all defense plants in this coun¬ 
try dmlng the last war which alone enabled 
us to win even though we were In short- 
supply of all war equipment at the beginning 
of the war. It will now help us win the 
economic war against high prices. This 
plan should increase production by at least 
26 percent, or more, In a reasonable length 
of time and thereby decrease the cost per 
unit of each article manufactured. 

2 Our exports should be reduced from 
$20,000,000,000 annually to a maximum of 
$12,000,000,000, In value on the present 
market, which amount would be 100 percent 
more than our annual exports prior to the 
last war. Obviously, this would leave more 
commodities In this country for home con¬ 
sumption. This would help to alleviate the 
short supply of which we so justly complain. 

3. Congress should reduce the annual 
National Budget from $36,000,000,000 to a 
maximum of $24,000,000,000 which Is ample 
for all legitimate purposes This reduction 
would, obviously, necessitate a reduction in 
our Federal civilian pay roll of many bureaus 
and multiplied useless employees who render 
no practical and valuable service to the pub¬ 
lic and would stop the wanton waste of vast 
sums of money on worthless and altogether 
unnecessary projects. This would decrease 
tbe amount of money In general circulation, 
and, incidentally, help reduce prices 

4. The law authorizing the Government to 
guarantee the farmer minimum prices on his 
corn, cotton, wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, 
prunes, peanuts, and potatoes, together with 
the law authorizing subsidies on hogs and 
cattle should be repealed. Tbe sole purpose 
of thebe laws, at the time of their enactment, 
was to boost prices above the cost of produc¬ 
tion. Surely, tbe need for higher prices does 
not exist today Competition, free enterprise, 
and the Inexorable law of supply and demand 
should be permitted to fix the price of 
everything without the interference of Im¬ 
practical, expensive, and unworkable laws. 

5. The number of Federal civilian em¬ 
ployees should be reduced from 2,200,000 to a 
maximum of 1,000,000 which would be ample 
for all legitimate purposes and far in excess 
of the number so employed in 1939 and prior 
thereto. These employees produce nothing In 
the way of material necessities of life, but 
when discharged would then find employ¬ 
ment In tbe production of many basic com¬ 
modities and materials now In short supply. 

6 Aid to Europe: There Is a growing be¬ 
lief among a great many people that the 
so-called Marshall plan, or aid to Europe, 
Involving the expenditure of some $16,000,- 
000,000 to $22,000,000,000 Of our money IB 
but a scheme of big business to siphon off 
the surplus commodities in order to further 
continue shortages in the domestic market, 
thereby continuing existing high prices and 
unconscionably high profits at the expense of 
all the people of this country. 

Be that as it may, aid to Europe should be 
limited, for the present, to extending only 
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such aid as is absolutely necessary to relieve 
suffering and hunger in the distressed na¬ 
tions In Europe not under the control of 
Russia, vdth the understanding and agree¬ 
ment that they go to work, abolishing the 
S4>hour workweek in England, France, and 
Italy, and devote themselves industriously to 
working out their own salvation by hard 
work. 8 hours per day, 6 days per week. 

Further aid should be limited to sending 
them grain for seeding crops successfully 
grown in each country, together with suffi¬ 
cient fertilizer. If available, and the neces¬ 
sary farming machinery commonly used In 
those countries to cultivate and harvest their 
crops. They should be taught the principles 
of self-reliance and self-maintenance. When 
this shall have been accomplished a giisat 
many more articles and commodities will be 
available for home consumption which will 
materially reduce prices. 

Politics is largely responsible for the de¬ 
plorable economic conditions In which we 
find ourselves today. If the national ad¬ 
ministration and the Congress would forget 
the 1048 election and forthwith enact the 
necessary laws that will solve this controver¬ 
sial question, without any thought as to how 
their action or vote will affect them or their 
party in the next election, the problem can 
be effectively and practically solved in a 
reasonable length of time and prices will im¬ 
mediately begin to decline. 


Exportations to Rnssia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

01 NEW HAMPSHnUB 

IN THE SENATE OP THE tJNITED STATES 

Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the New Hampshire Morning Union, 
entitled “An Insane Policy," which is an 
able discussion of the policy we are fol¬ 
lowing today In exporting goods of cer¬ 
tain types to Russia, the only potential 
threat to the peace of the world and to 
our own country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AN INSANE FOLXC7 

Supposing you bad a boy, and he used 
his nlr rifle to shoot the neighbor’s cat, 
smash the windows in a church, and to 
break the glass on Insulations on electric- 
light poles? Supposing you then called him 
Into the house and gave him a severe lecture 
on his misbehavior, after which you not 
only let him keep the air rifle but on top 
of that you gave him a dozen new boxes of 
ammunition? 

What do you think the lad would think 
of the seriousness of the lecture and of you? 
He would not think you meant what you 
said, or that he should mend his ways. And 
he would also think you were a dope. And 
could you blame him? 

Does not the same apply to the United 
States* policy of allowing the shipment of 
heavy machinery and machine tools to Rus¬ 
sia? What Is the point of lecturing Russia 
on her noncooperation with the rest of the 
world and her refusal to help rebuild Europe, 
when on the same day of the lecture we 
allow her to buy, in this country, the intricate 
and complicated machines she needs to be¬ 
come strong? Which will Impress Russia the 
most, the words or the deeds? 


As Harold Stassen said recently. In a tele¬ 
gram protesting President Truman’s state¬ 
ment that the President saw no reason for 
curbing shipments to Russia, what is the use 
of refusing to share the atomic secret with 
Russia because she will not agree to abide by 
the United Nations* plan for world-wide 
atomic control, and allowing the export to 
Russia of precision machine tools and intri¬ 
cate Instruments which will aid Russia in 
making atomic bombs? 

Why should wo export to an unfriendly 
Russia the machinery which Is desperately 
needed to rebuild the rest of Europe, which 
we are trying to save from the Communists? 

How can we Impress Russia that we mean 
what we say. If we keep helping to build 
Ruasla up? 

This Is the exact blunder we made with 
the Japa before Pearl Harbor. During the 
1930*8, even after Japan had Invaded China 
and It was quite clear that Nippon had en¬ 
tered on a ruthless course of conquest of Its 
neighbors, the United States allowed private 
firms in this country to ship to Japan thou- 
aands upon thousands of tons of scrap Iron, 
steel, oil, aviation gas, aviation motors, ma¬ 
chine tools, and any number of items used 
In the making of weapons 

How utterly horrible is the realization that 
those materials, furnished to Japan by Amer¬ 
ica, were used subsequently to kill Americans, 
and that the scrap iron and steel came back 
to America, where It was made, in the bodies 
of American boys. 

Must we forever go on repeating these 
errors at terrible cost? 

The shipment of heavy machinery, ma¬ 
chine tools, or anything that can be used to 
develop weapons, of food, an 3 rthing the rest 
of the world needs to help it get on Its feet 
should be banned, as far as Russia is con¬ 
cerned. until such time as the Soviet changes 
its warlike attitude and cooperates with the 
civilized world. 

W L. 


Economy in Goverament 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

• or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the No¬ 
vember 22 issue of the magazine Com¬ 
mercial West, the financial weekly of the 
West, contained an article which I pre¬ 
pared on the subject of Economy in Gov¬ 
ernment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this article be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE LOST ART OF ECONOMY 

(By Senator Alexander Wiley) 

If you were to ask In what single art the 
Federal Government and Its employees are 
least profleient, you might answer. It Is the 
art of economy. Although thrift is a great 
American Ideal (was It not Ben Franklin who 
said, ’’Beware of little expense; a small leak 
will sink a great ship?’*), the United States 
Government manifests little of that ideal. 

Our fabulous expenses In two world wars 
and In a depression (In which we unsuc¬ 
cessfully tried pump-prlmlng) have resulted 
in a prevalent disease which might be called 
“spendltis** which afflicts most bureaucrats. 
It is the tendency to spend recklessly, heed¬ 


lessly. and then to crow about it in the mis¬ 
taken belief that he who spends most Is most 
entitled to prestige and to high salary classi¬ 
fication; and that he who spends most fast¬ 
est, Is performing hli Job most efficiently. 

This can in no sense be described as a uni¬ 
versal phenomenon In the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. but It Is sufficiently widespread to be 
objected to by every American taxpayer and 
to merit the continuous extensive Investiga¬ 
tion and condemnation not only by the Con¬ 
gress (through Its Joint Committee on Reduc¬ 
tion of Nonessontlal Federal Expenditures 
and other committees), but by appropriate 
Instrumentalities in the Executive branch. 
Among those instrumentalities are the 
United States Bureau of the Budget, which Is 
ostensibly supposed to husband the resources 
of the Government by eliminating waste 
through Its Administrative Management and 
Budget Divisions, and the United States Civil 
Service Commission, which Is also vested with 
the responsibility of conserving personnel and 
man-hours. 

Although Government has become quite 
well known for its orientation courses for 
new employees, few If any of such courses 
have given Instructions in economy either 
In office supplies, persopnel time or In the 
use of funds for project purposes. Perhaps, 
therefore, this quotation from Henry Clay in 
a speech of 1820 might become a standard 
part of every Government orientation course • 

“Government is a trust, and Itoe officers 
of the Government are trustees, and both the 
trust and the trustees are created for the 
benefit of the people.*’ 

Whoever heard of a private trustee spend¬ 
ing the resources of a trust like a profli¬ 
gate? Tet that is what Government servants 
do with Impunity. It has been well stated 
that most Government functions which are 
necessary are treated too luxuriously and that 
Government services which are luxurious are 
treated as necessary. Perhaps a contribut¬ 
ing factor to this lack of frugality in gov¬ 
ernment is the fact that we are overly im¬ 
pressed by our wealth In relation to the rest 
of the world, particularly In these times. 
Every Government servant might recall these 
words of Hallburton • 

"No man Is rich whose expenditure exceeds 
his means; and no one Is poor whose In¬ 
comings exceed bis outgoings *’ 

*1116 words of President Calvin Coolldge 
might also stand recollection at this time: 

“After order and liberty, economy Is one 
of the highest essentials of a free govern¬ 
ment. ♦ • • Economy is always a guar¬ 

anty of peace ** 

It Is not enough, however, that bureau¬ 
crats be Informed of the urgency of economy, 
they must be equipped with standards of 
economy and Instructed to adhere to those 
standards. Definite yardsticks as to tha 
amount of money that should be spent In 
the handling of given types of government 
projects should be established wherever pos¬ 
sible We have recently learned of one In¬ 
stance In the 1930*8 where the Government 
Agriculture Department disbursed in admin¬ 
istrative expenses $115,000,000 for the pur¬ 
pose of expending a farm project sum not 
five times as large—a fantastic administra¬ 
tive ratio Surely, if standards had been 
established, no such ratio would have been 
tolerated We might add, had there been 
appropriate Government servants handling 
the program originally, neither the outra¬ 
geous administrative expenses nor the proj¬ 
ect expenses would have been Indulged In. 

Samuel Johnson said: "Without frugality, 
none can be rich and with it very few would 
be poor.*’ Without frugality, the United 
States Government cannot be rich, which 
means the United States people cannot he 
well off. With frugality, we will not founder 
on the rocks of insolvency. Even so eminent 
a cynic as the great George Bernard Shaw 
has stated: “Economy Is the art of making 
the most of life; the love of economy Is the 
root of all virtue,** Only when the taxpayeri 
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at tbe UnitMl Btetet art vtgilant and la- 
duatrloxia enough to insure that the art and 
the love of economy becomes more wide¬ 
spread in Oovemment will we attain stand¬ 
ards at economy in the management of Gov- 
exnment business to as high a degree as pri¬ 
vate enterprise attains It In the manage¬ 
ment of piivate business. 


Natioiial Security 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. arhwr capper 

or KANSAS 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wedneadav, December 10 ilegialative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an able ad¬ 
dress on the subject National Security, 
delivered before the Chicago Kiwanis 
Club on December 9,1947, by Ron. Alf M. 
Landon, of Topeka. Kans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Most Americans today are interested in the 
elemental things of a place to sleep—some¬ 
thing to wear—and something to eat. Soar¬ 
ing prices of food, clothing, and housing are 
of immediate concern to most of us. 

But Important as the elemental problem 
of a place to sleep, something to wear, and 
something to eat are to many of us, there 
Is another even more vital elemental prob¬ 
lem that w® must not lose sight of—o\u na¬ 
tional security. That is particularly true as 
the Big Foitf in the London conference seem 
to be following the customary pattern. 

Of coiirse, national security Involves a 
sound national economy. That means a re¬ 
versal of the unsound fiscal policies we have 
been following. But I propose to discuss 
specifically today the questions involved In 
military preparedness Marshall plan or no 
Marshall plan we have got to gird ova loins 
forthwith. 

The little guys are In a hecE of a fix But 
bad as their fix is today, their fix would be 
infinitely worse if America lets her defenses 
down and becomes Involved In another world 
war. 

There Is no question that we must main¬ 
tain our defenses to the utmost of our abil¬ 
ity and resources. It would be suicidal to do 
otherwise. At the same time, the equally 
Important problem confronts ua of what is 
the best way to maintain our military de¬ 
fenses. And in saying military defenses, I 
mean economic as well. Because the crux of 
military strength is economic and industrial 
strength and political unity. It Isn't going 
to do us any good to have a large Army and 
great Navy, If we are weak economically and 
politically. France Is a very recent and 
graphic Illustration of that. France had the 
greatest standing army In the world, but 
when the showdown came in 1040, she lasted 
less than 2 months. 

All the power of Government propaganda 
Is being turned loose in favor of compulsory 
peacetime universal military training as a 
prerequisite of national strength and secu¬ 
rity. Now, 1 do not Intend to say today that 
compulsory military training may not be 
neosBsary—provided it Is done through the 
National Guard. But I do say that the 
American people should not make up their 
mind eomtlonally on this question cd mili¬ 
tary preparii^ess, and that we should also 
consider other factors of national security be¬ 
fore reaching a final decision. 


There are outstanding authmrltles In the 
profeeslonM military group who are very 
much opposed to universal military training, 
as obsolete and wasteful expenditure of 
money. 

Both the Marshall plan and tmlversal mili¬ 
tary training are being presented to the 
American people with emotional propaganda. 
The danger In such emotlonml appeals Is that 
it oaxises lu to believe that we have the an¬ 
swers to our problems—when the question Is 
decided—^Just as we were led to believe that 
we were approaching the millenium with the 
British loan, the Bretton Woods agreement 
for the International Monetary Fund, the 
United Nations and Talta. Bight or wrong 
the emotional appeal is not the right wap 
to settle any vital long-range problems 

Just look at the record for a minute of how 
Mpeatedly wrong Oovernment-inapired masa 
propaganda has been In recent years, begin¬ 
ning with the New Deal theory in 1033 that 
America was a failure and had to be re¬ 
vamped and have its face lifted. 

We were told that 11 we made the English 
loan that that would carry her for 6 years 
and get England on her feet again. Now, It 
is all gone In a little over a year, and the 
Government of that country is bock for more 
money. 

Anybody who objected to the International 
Monetary Bank created at Bretton Woods was 
hysterically denounced as a dirty little Iso¬ 
lationist. Yet that bank has not done the 
job promised us The administration of 
UNRRA was sold to the country as a glitter¬ 
ing success when it was a fantastic failure. 
We were told that the United Nations was the 
answer to a peaceful world, and that the only 
reason we got into World War II was that we 
did not have the League of Nations. The In¬ 
effectuality of the United Nations In major 
disputes can no longer be concealed from the 
American people. 

We were even told by many sources that 
we had to get Into the last war because our 
security depended on Great Britain. How 
ridiculous that statement was In the light of 
events. But no wonder all those gross decep¬ 
tions, including the Atlantic Charter, have 
left the American people punch drunk with 
something of an inferiority complex despite 
our unparalleled military achievements. 

A quotation from one of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt's speeches fits our present situation. 

"Speak softly and cairy a big stick—you 
will go far. If a man continually blusters, if 
be lacks civility, a big stick will not save him 
from troubles: and neither will speaking 
softly avail if back of the softness there does 
not lie strength, power. In private life there 
are few things more obnoxious than the man 
who Is always loudly boasting; and if the 
boaster is not prepared to back up bis words, 
his position becomes absolutely contemptible. 
So it Is with the Nation. It Is both foolish 
and undignified to indulge In undue self- 
glorifications. and. above aU, In loose- 
tongued denunciation of other peoples " 

1 don’t pretend to pose as a military ex¬ 
pert. but I have made It a point for some 
time to study the question of a well-rounded 
and adequate military system. 

Here are some of the conclusions I have 
come to: 

1 That any war of the future will move 
Incredibly foster than the last war. If the 
last war was a bills—the next one will be 
supersonic. 

2. That wo have no longer a two-ocean 
front, but a third front—the Arctic Circle. 

8. That bases In the Arctic Circle are of 
prime Importance. Also, continued and con¬ 
sistent expeditions testing out equipment, 
material, and men under conditions existing 
in that area. 

4. That maintaining an efficient and con¬ 
stantly improving air force U Imperative. 
Any future war will certainly be an air war. 
All you have to do Is to look at a new atr 
map and the whole story is right there in 
front of you. Topeka, the approximate geo¬ 


graphic center of the United States Is closer 
by air route to Moecow than it Is to Santiago, 
ChUe. 

5. That the biggest navy in the world Is 
not out of step with warfare of the future. 
I don’t mean by that simply a lot of massive 
battleehlps and piling up of deep sea arma¬ 
ment. We need plenty of floating air bases— 
carriers—submarines, and lighter escort and 
consort vessels. 

6. A Regular Army four or five times the 
else of owr prewar Army. 

7. A bigger and more efficient National 
Otiard and Organized Reserves 

8. Proper and Sclent intelligence facili¬ 
ties are of crucial Importance. We are now 
spending a great deal of money on Intelli¬ 
gence but there is a very serlom question 
as to whether It is being spent properly. 
We have too many intelligence agencies 
squabbling among themselves to be top dog 
and to build tip their own empires. CIO, 
which was supposed to be a sort of correlat¬ 
ing outfit. Is now engaged In collecting In¬ 
telligence Itself, our intelligence U not 
being coordinated or meshed together by 
one alert chief such as we must have. 

8 That most important of all—^we stay 
ahead of the procession in nuclear physics 
and strengthen our research, particularly 
basic research Very little Is being said 
about bacteriological and other scientific de¬ 
velopments In that field. That la just as 
terrible and as fearful as atomic weapons. 
In fact, we could have superiority In the 
atomic field and be destroyed by bacterio¬ 
logical warfare. The Russians probably have 
as much in that field as we have. 

The Army says It wants a trained and dis¬ 
ciplined population to meet any sudden at¬ 
tack. But a trained and disciplined popu¬ 
lation has always proven. In the end, to be 
the destruction of any republic. 

Neither am 1 Impressed with the argu¬ 
ment that the Army camp training, no mat¬ 
ter how beneficial, Is necessary for a boy 
because of mounting adolescent delinquency. 

Tl^e reason for adolescent delinquency la 
lack of parental responsibUlty We have too 
many baby sitters In this country, and not 
enough parents who stay on the greatest 
job of all, and that Is making good homes 
We already have too many parents who shove 
off on the schools and churches the job of 
raising their youngster And I think It Is a 
fallacious argument that we must have still 
a third agency—the Army—to help raise our 
youth. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I believe that 
military training serves to Inculcate a val¬ 
uable sense of personal obligation to the 
Nation. That Is something to be desired 
in a political system that has been too 
prone to emphasize the take and not the 
give on the part of Its citizens 

The main question In my mind is whether 
national universal military training will do 
the job needed to be done under modem 
conditions of warfare. As I have said. I 
fear that we are not considering other 
phases of military preparedness of even 
greater Importance. We might come nearer 
to meeting our problems by seeing that more 
youths entered the fields of science and 
research. We should be concentrating our 
military preparations on air power and sci¬ 
entific developments. 

What a nation needs now to keep Itself 
■trong militarily la great technical re¬ 
sources—scientific resources and develop¬ 
ments, air power, radar, remote-control 
weapons and devices, atomic energy, bac¬ 
teriological familiarity. 

I believe It Is necessary to have a reservoir 
of manpower trained to an extent to meet 
sudden attack. I favor keeping It at the 
community level through the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves. At least every pos¬ 
sibility should be exhausted for keeping It 
at that local level before we embark upon 
the uncertain long-run course of universal 
military conscription. 
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There is no question In my mind but 
that we must take some steps to Increase 
the national security. But peacetime con¬ 
scription is a whale of a change for tis to 
adopt without the most careful considera¬ 
tion. It Is a grave national decision. To 
many nations it has led to disaster and 
not to security. 

The National Guard has alwairs been the 
poor relation in regular Army circles. It 
has never received the credit due it for its 
work in our last two world wars. It has 
alwajrs had to take the leavings in any 
military preparedness program Yet it is 
profoundly an American institution. The 
Regular Army does a lot of bleating about 
the National Guard but has heretofore done 
little to help build it up. However, it is 
now supporting a provision In the Universal 
military training bill whereby a boy may, 
after 6 months training in the Army com¬ 
plete his service period in the National 
Guard. Of course, if the Guard la to be 
efficient it has to have vast appropriations 
for new armories and modern equipment. 
I believe, that with proper support and 
backing by the Congress, the National Guard 
ccu!d be made a sound and effective and 
very American alternative to universal mil¬ 
itary conscription by the Regular Army. 

The National Guard has always heretofore 
shown its ability to contribute a sizeable 
military force in the event of war There 
is no reason to believe it can't do better if 
properly supported by the people. 

It is still too early to say that mass armies 
will not be employed again, but the impor¬ 
tant thing is to have some reservoir of man¬ 
power trained to an extent that a sudden 
attack will not bring complete disaster. I 
believe that the bulk of the training should 
be done within the framework of the Na¬ 
tional Guard Those who wish to continue 
on in the regular branches could do so on 
a voluntary basis—the remainder, and by far 
the greater number, then to continue their 
intensive training in the Guard Then they 
would pass on into reserve units and be 
available for active duty, upon call in na¬ 
tional emergency, for approximately 6 years 
longer. That would be about the limit of 
really effective preparation of the Individual 
soldier. 

In any event, this issue of national pre¬ 
paredness Is the most elemental question 
confronting us today. The next Congress 
should decide it one way or the other. In 
light of world conditions we can no longer 
let the matter of national security drift 

Nor will It do us any good to have guns, 
ships, airplanes, and bombs if we are bled 
white at home by an extravagant free-spend¬ 
ing national administration A sound fiscal 
policy is the essence of national defense and 
one of the ways we will stop these soaring 
prices is to cut our wasteful and extravagant 
national expenditures and apply the savings 
on our national debt. 

For Instance, before World War II there 
was one Aimy civilian employee to four sol¬ 
diers. At the peak of this war there was 
one Army civilian employee to six soldiers. 
The budget for 1948 plans for one Army 
Civilian employee to each two soldiers 

Today there la mere or less undeclared 
war going on between Russia, western civili¬ 
zation in I'iid the United States of 

America li' [xiriicu ur Russian agents are 
actively and determinedly attacking Amer¬ 
ica at homo and all over the world. So fur 
the battles are being waged on economic and 
political fronts although some minor combat 
skirmishing has sporadically occurred since 
Yalta. The French and Italian labor troubles 
ore a part of the Communist storm breaking 
on this harassed world. A more or less un¬ 
declared war went on between Britain and 
Rfissla for 300 years. I don’t think it will 
go on that long between Russia and the 
United States of America. Things mova 
faster today than they did In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 


There are two essential differences that 
ought to be borne in mind between the un¬ 
declared war going on today on the part of 
Russia with the United States, and the 300 
years of more or less undeclared war be¬ 
tween Russia and Great Britain. 

(1) The background of the trouble be¬ 
tween Russia and Great Britain started with 
Britain's seizure of India—in what Russia 
considered to be her sphere of influence. 
Whereas we handed Russia, on a platter made 
of American money and blood, vast terri¬ 
tories she has been seeking for centuries. 

(3) The Czars had no fifth column In 
Great Britain. Today the Russian Soviet 
has an active, disloyal, and traitorous fifth 
column composed of Americans who are tak¬ 
ing their orders directly from Moscow. 

Can you imagine Eugene Dennis and W Z. 
Foster, who are secretary and chairman of 
the American Communist Party living In 
Russia and sabotaging the government of 
that country as they are the United States 
of America. They might live a short time. 
But not very long 

Can you imagine Henry Wallace as a Rus¬ 
sian making speeches in Russia—siding with 
America as against Russia—and living very 
long? 

I do believe we have to face the fact that 
for some years we will be teetering on the 
abyss of another war. and we have to prepare 
ourselves accordingly The best way to do 
It deserves the most thoughtful and 
thorough attention of every American 
citizen 

The destruction of Germany shifted the 
center of European gravity eastward The 
destruction of Europe and Japan shifted the 
center of the world’s gravity westward. The 
center of the world’s gravity today Is the 
United States of America. 

We must resolutely and wisely rally all the 
forces of western civilization That can best 
be done as Investing partners by requiring 
Government policies that will increase pro¬ 
duction 

Above all, the American people must not 
get the idea that the Marshall plan means a 
peaceful world. Rightly handled It can be 
a contribution toward restoring order and 
stability In the world A stable world con¬ 
tributes toward a peaceful world. But we 
don’t even have a stable Marshall plan The 
President’s committee recommends one fig¬ 
ure. Secretary Marshall a much higher one 

The greatest debate since the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates is going on today in the 
American Congress. That debate, which will 
cover not only our position In the world, but 
our domestic policies as well, will bring be¬ 
fore the American public, particularly in the 
campaign of 1948, the issue of how Ameiica 
Is meeting this undeclared war by Russia. 
The debate may not fully develop all the 
measures necessary But increasingly the 
real world situation will become known to 
the American people 

We seek neither satellite countries nor 
reparations We seek only a prosperous and 
peaceful world. 

The time Is here when we must adequately 
and intelligently organize our own forces for 
our own security How wo do It demands the 
thorough consideration of every patriotic 
American citizen. 


Mike Kirwan Reports to His People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MOZ4TANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der dale of Sunday, Novemtier 9, 1947, 


the Youngstown Vindicator, one of the 
Nation's outstanding newspapers, carried 
a story on the report of his European 
Investigation trip by our colleague, the 
Honorable Michael J. Kirwan, to the 
people he has the honor to represent. 

Mike did not make this report from 
Washington, but Immediately on his re¬ 
turn from abroad he hurried home to 
Youngstown, Ohio, and reported person¬ 
ally to his constituents. He gave his 
own people the story of what he saw and 
what he thought should be done. As 
usual, he minced no words, but spoke 
straight from the shoulder. The Youngs¬ 
town Vindicator is to be complimented 
for giving this report such wide publicity 
and Congressman Kirwan Is to be com¬ 
plimented for having made such a thor¬ 
ough study, giving such sound recom¬ 
mendations. and making such a fine first¬ 
hand report to his district. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I am inserting in the Record the 
story carried by the Young.stown Vindi¬ 
cator of Mzke Kirwan's report to his 
people. I sincerely hope that the Mem¬ 
bers of the House will find the time to 
read what Mike has to say because there 
is much food for thought in what he 
recommends: 

"Last Chance To Save Europe,” Kirwan— 
Says Action la Necessary This Winter— 
Sums Up 6-Wkek Tour With Prayer That 
United States Will Act in Time—Cites 
Starvation—Asks Pood, Machinkj, Brains, 
AND "Pacino Up to Russians” 

This wmter the United States has Its third, 
and probably last, chance to win peace In 
Europe. 

That Is Representative Michael J Kir- 
wan'b summation of a 6-week tour of the 
war-devastated Continent. America, the 
Congressman said, must act quickly, and he 
added with characteristic frankness 
"I humbly pray we may act In time ” 
Youngstown district's Congressman barks 
his prayer with facts gathered from every 
European who could command even a smat¬ 
tering of English and from his own observa¬ 
tions from the air, from railway car, from 
Jeep, and afoot In the hack alleys He le- 
tuined home last week with voluminous 
notes. He will take his place In the special 
session of Congress next week armed with 
these facts to plead for speedy appioval of 
the Marshall program of aid to Europe. 

Kirwan will propose that we send help in 
three major categories 

1 Pood: Starvation Is dogging the steps of 
virtually every European, and many will fall, 
aid 01 no The masses can be sa\ ed only with 
Amerlran-provlded food. 

2 Machinery and supplies: It will take 
many yeais to clean up merely the rubble, let 
alone rebuilding with bare hands 

3 Brains: Euiope, aptly Illustrated by the 
four-power confusion In Berlin, vlstally needs 
the organizational and constructive know¬ 
how of haid-hcaded American leaders. 

"WE must face up to RUSSIA” 

Kirwan would add one further vital in¬ 
gredient. 

"We must," he said, "face up to Russia ” 
The Congresman recalled his disgust when 
he observed In Berlin that Russia has control 
of the largest and strongest radio station on 
the continent With this station, the Rus¬ 
sians were blasting out their anti-American 
propaganda 24 hours a day. But the "pay¬ 
off” to Kirwan was the fact that the equip¬ 
ment was in the British zone. 

"Why.” Kirwan asked, "don’t the British 
take It over?” 

"The Russians would tell them to go jump 
In the iLke," his military guide replied. 
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To this KntWAN declared: 

"Now I say most sincerely it’s about time 
someone told the Russians to go Jumpt In the 
lake and stopped this business of their grab¬ 
bing everything they feel they can hold onto 
without too much trouble.” 

"But don’t let anybody get the idea," he 
added in the next breath, "that this Is an 
easy chore. I’ve seen samples of the 2,000,000 
slaves that Russia has been working the life 
out of. They come back home worn out com¬ 
pletely, good for nothing but to lie down 
presently to die ” 

But this Is getting ahead of the legislator’s 
practical recommendations for relief and re¬ 
building Europe. He feels that the program 
Is not at all one-sided. ’The United States, 
he agreed, must take the Initiative and prime 
the pump. After that there will be a flow 
to, as well as from, America. And he feels 
that It will be a healthy economic flow. For 
Instance, he reiterated his statement that 
America could use very handily some of 
Europe’s millions of tons of scrap. 

MAHONING valley INCLUDED 

"This is a matter vital to my own district. 
It means something to the steelmakers of the 
Mahoning and Shenaugo valleys. Steel scrap 
Is selling at $40 a ton. Steel production is al¬ 
ready hampered somewhat for lack of It,” he 
said and added 

“I saw millions of tons of steel scrap In Ger¬ 
many I don’t mean wrecked automobiles In 
which there are 60 different kinds of metal 
from bearings to body I mean No 1 scrap, 
uniform scrap—the kind of scrap our open- 
hearth foremen are yelling for.” 

KiawAN reached Into his notes and pulled 
out a couple of pages of description of the 
scrap he saw with his own eyes. He told of 
wrecked bridges on navigable waterways 
wheie all that is needed Is welders to cut 
the steel Into pieces and pile It aboard 
barges for shipment to America. He told also 
of the twisted girders of huge buildings 
needing only to be cut for first-grade scrap 

"These cities,” the Congressman explained, 
"aren’t off in the wilderness somewhere. 
They sit squarely on Germany’s waterways, 
and these waterways lead directly to the 
sea Youngstowners who have been plead¬ 
ing BO long for a waterway of their own know 
well how easily this scrap can be shipped 
out 

“In addition, a program of removal of this 
heavy scrap would be of direct benefit to 
the people seeking to rebuild In many 
cities, they can’t make a move because that 
heavy twisted steel Is In their way.” Kibwan 
stated Taking It out not only would help 
clear their ruins but would make way for 
the labor that Is now grubbing the streets. 

LABOn PLENTIFUL THERE 

"Labor Is one thing they have plenty of 
I know they would Jump at a chance to get 
that labor usefully employed All we need 
to do is to send over the torches and some 
supervision, and they’ll cut up that eciup 
and get It out and ready for shipment to 
us.” he explained. 

Railroads, he pointed out have very little 
rolling stock, but their roadbeds are In 
excellent shape. 

Kibwan Insisted that It requires only 
American know-how plus a minimum of 
machinery to get sufficient scrap for both 
American and German mills. Ho was espe¬ 
cially astounded with the lack of elemental 
tools for rebuilding In Germany 

"I didn’t see,” he said, "a single steam 
shovel In all of Germany that I visited. And 
I was looking for one, too.” 

This lack of machinery, the Congressman 
believes, accounts for the failure of Ger¬ 
many to come back as Japan has come back. 
He said bombed-out Hiroshima Is now largely 
rebuilt, and he commented that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur must have been able to 
get equipment for the Japanese to do it. 

"Of course, that brings out another fly in 
the European ointment,” he added. "Mac- 
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Arthur is in supreme command. In Ger¬ 
many there are four commands. I don’t see 
how they get anything done. Our Army 
bans the shipment of cigarettes in quantity 
to our soldiers, but they can go Into the 
French zone and deal all they want to.” 

WHAT’S “THIRD CHANCE”? 

"But, Mike," his Interviewer asked, "what 
do you mean when you say this is America’s 
third and probably last chance to win the 
peace?” 

Mike replied that the answer to that one 
Involved some of his observations in Europe 
and some conditions In America that flashed 
through his mind when he looked Into the 
pinched faces and hollow eyes of Europe’s 
children. Mike's voice became a little husky 
when he told about the children He didn’t 
see so many children on the streets. Some¬ 
one explained that thousands had insuffi¬ 
cient clothing to let them emerge from their 
hovels Mike carried pocketfuls of mints, 
bought at the Army post exchanges, and gave 
them to children whenever he saw them, 

"The expressions on their faces almost 
broke my heart, but I Just couldn’t pass them 
by with an empty hand,” he said 

But. to get back to the third chance to 
win the peace: Congressman Kixwan said we 
passed up the first chance entirely when 
we did virtually nothing in coordinated aid 
the first winter after the war’s end. 

The second winter, he explained, we sent 
over tons and tons of potatoes, and they 
froze on the way over. 

"WE MAY BUNGLE IT” 

"Now we have our third chance, and we 
are fairly well along toward bungling it also.” 
he added. "You would think we should 
learn from our own experience Remember, 
in the dark days of the depression, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt said our only enemy was fear 
We feared the terrible debt of twenty-eight 
or thirty billions And many of our citizens 
fought tooth and nail against the expendi¬ 
tures necessary to bring about recovery 
’Then we feared the developing militarism of 
the Nazis, the Fascists, and the Japs Bo a 
majority of us at times feared to build up 
our strength or to spend for fortification and 
defense We feared to offend So we faced 
Pearl Harbor, and we found we had to spend 
and build ” 

"Now our fear mongers are at It again,” 
he continued “They fear to spend the 
money to feed Europe They fear to send 
machinery. They fear to build up our Army 
and Navy Their fear has delayed us so long 
that we are already late, I hope not too late 
Congress doesn’t meet until December Our 
fears will be debated a week or so. It will 
take time to lound up ships and get the 
program going I hope and pray It won’t be 
too late ” 

The Youngstown Congressman had definite 
ideas also about what will happen If the 
United States program falls. 

DANGER OF RUSSIA 

"The Russian hordes,” he said, "will sweep 
over the rest of Europe and perhaps Into 
England, too. Only a definite program with 
plenty of manpower backing It up will stop 
them. This Isn’t kidding or seeing night¬ 
mares or battling windmills Anyone w'ho’s 
been In the Russian zone knows that the 
Russians mean business. Anyone who’s seen 
the terror on the faces of Austrians in Vienna 
knows that the Russians aren’t kidding ” 

"Why did I find five Russian soldiers on 
the border at Vienna to every one Ameri¬ 
can?" he asked and con^ued, "Because 
Russia is getting ready to move on In further 
and make slaves of all the rest. If Germany 
collapses, it will be only a few years before 
Russia can amass and equip an army of 
60,000,000 men, all her slaves. I Just want 
to ask what chance we should have when we 
can’t even get enough recruits now for our 
limited forces." 


KmwAN explained that the key to Europe 
iB the Danube waterway and that Vienna, 
where 80 percent of the people voted to the 
right, must be withheld from the Reds. He 
recalled Lt. Gen. Gooffry Keyes, in command 
at Vienna, explaining the pcsition vital to 
that sector. The Danube, he said, Is the key 
to Europe 

But Kirwan found communism by no 
means confined to zones near Russian ter¬ 
ritory. He arrived In Rome on election day. 

REDS PLASTER ROME 

"The Communists.” he said, "had plastered 
the whole city with paint. Their signs were 
everywhere They had even painted ‘Vote 
communistic’ on the wall of the Pope’s sum¬ 
mer home They had killed a young Chris¬ 
tian Democrat and it took the best of Ameri¬ 
can troops present to protect the funeral 
procession to the church. I tell you, this 
menace Is real and terrifying all over Europe 
today ” 

To this end Kirwan advised an Immediate 
rebuilding of the United States Army and 
Navy He said both need manpower for their 
present limited strength, and both should 
be enlarged The Congressman also took 
issue with the type of army personnel sent 
to Europe as occupation forces He said more 
than 400 American soldiers were brought 
back as prisoners on the transport on which 
ho sailed bal:k to America. Further, he was 
Informed that the next army transport would 
bring back 300 more Army prisoners. Of the 
first batch, more than 60 were general court 
martial cases. The others^ were headed for 
dishonorable discharge. 

"We should have better men than that 
representing America abroad.” he observed. 
"We should select the best for overseas 
duty ” 

While on the subject of defense, Kuwan 
had a barb or two for his own colleagues 
In Congress and for the press and rodlo of 
the Nation. He told of being invited, with 
nine other Congressmen, to hear Secretary 
of Defense James V. Porrestal and other top- 
ranking military minds outline the Nation’s 
defense situation. He said seven of the 
Congressmen excused themselves and left 
after only a few minutes and that only three 
remained for the entire meeting. 

blames press, radio 

"The press and radio are to blame for our 
military might reaching the vanishing 
point,” Kirwan added "They urged and 
urged the quick demobilization, and our 
forces ore now Inadequate for our needs ” 

All of this, the legislator asserted, has had 
a direct bearing on the attitude of Russia 
and certainly has kept us from winning the 
peace. In the scramble of the victors, espe¬ 
cially Russia, for parts of Germany, he lik¬ 
ened the situation in Germany as be saw 
It to the early days of Jack Dempsey, former 
world heavyweight champion. 

"Berlin,” he remarked, "has four nations 
In control. Just as Jack Dempsey once had 
four managers. Jack got himself Into that 
mess, and the managers took all his carnlngi 
and left him nothing. It wasn’t until 
the court straightened It out that Jack got 
anywhere. Now, we must straighten things 
out In Germany, or continuing to get noth¬ 
ing, they’ll Invite communism ” 

Aside from the political and economic as¬ 
pects of his trip, Mike noted many interest¬ 
ing things. He was amazed at the way Rus¬ 
sia Is stripping Its section of Germany of 
everything that can be carried away. 

"Why, they even took the marble out of 
Hitler’s palace. They took cattle, food, 
everything " 

HIGHWAY 18 STORAGE DEPOT 

The Congressman was also sui prised at 
some things he saw In the British zone of 
Germany In one case, the party had to 
turn off one of Hitler’s prized highways be¬ 
cause the British had used 40 miles of It as 
a dry base on which to store supplies. 
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KnwAN admits ratber heeltatlngiy that 
he bought at the Army poets and distributed 
over the territory hundreds at packages at 
cigarettes. Cigarettes, he pointed out, stlU 
claim top place among all commodities or 
paper that passes for legal tender. A carton 
Is worth $100 in Germany, and several car¬ 
tons guarantee a full year a food and living 
for a family. German farmers will gladly 
trade food for cigarettes while they eye the 
mark dubiously, A pound of potatoes costs 
6 marks, and the Germans have survived so 
far on their potatoes. 

But BLihwan’s cigarettes went mostly one 
pack at a time to disabled war veterans. 

“Whenever I'd see a man with a leg or an 
arm gone. I couldn’t help giving him some¬ 
thing. He fought for the cause he thought 
was right.” the Congressman explained. 

Besides the cigarettes and mints. Kixwan 
also carried bars of soap In his pockets. 
German women accepted them most eagerly. 


A Better Deal for Brooklyn 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or NEW TCMtK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following address de¬ 
livered by Edwin B. Wilson, executive 
editor of the Broc^lyn Eagle, over Sta¬ 
tion WHN on November 12.1947: 

A Betteh Deal fob Bbookltn 

It Ib a fine Idea to celebrate in an appro¬ 
priate fashion the fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of Greater New York as we know 
It today. This Is of special Interest in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, for the central fact 
in the creation of the vast metropolis of five 
boroughs was the consolidation of the old 
city of New York and the city of Brooklyn— 
then the third largest municipality in thi 
country. 

Out of It all has developed the mighty 
world capital which New York Is today—a 
city of over seven and a half million souls, 
over 2,700,000 of whom are from Brooklyn, 
which Is now by far the most populous of all 
the boroughs. 

However, It should be made perfectly clear 
at the start that great numbers of dyed-ln- 
the-wool Brooklynites do not think that the 
fiftieth anniversary of Brooklyn’s stirrender 
of her Individuality is a fit occasion for cele¬ 
bration Some even feel that It should rather 
be marked by the donning of sackcloth and 
ashes For these enthusiasts believe that 
consolidation was a great mistake, that it 
should never have occurred. 

It should be remembered that when the 
consolidation idea came up In 1897 it was de¬ 
feated In the city of Brooklyn proper, al- 
though approved by Kings County as a whole, 
by a plurality of only 277, or two-tenths at 
1 percent When the bill was passed by the 
State legislature, it was vetoed by the mayevs 
of both Brooklyn and New York and had to 
be passed over those vetoes by the legislature. 
Such was the popular attitude here at the 
time. 

BBOOKLTN-MANHATTAN BXVALBT 

There had always been this strong rivalry 
between the two communities situated on 
the opposite banks of the East River. When 
they became coequal boroughs in the new 
greater city, this rivalry was. If anything, en¬ 
hanced. At any rate, the feeling grew with 
the years that the central city government 
was not doing right by Brooklyn, that far too 
large a proportion of the available ftmds 


raised from taxation were being expended for 
Improvements in Manhattan. 

This feeling seemed especially strong in 
1041 with the result that the Eagle decided to 
do something about It. The publlaher of the 
Eagle, Frank Sohroth, went to his aid friend, 
the president of Princeton University, Dr. 
Harold Dodds, and asked If Princeton surveys 
would make an Investigation to seek the an¬ 
swer to the question. “Should Brooklyn Get 
a Divorce?” Thus It came about that an 
historic Inquiry was undertaken at the 
Eagle’s initiative and expense. 

If the result had been to produce evidence 
that it woxild be to Brooklyn's beat Interests 
to pxill out, the Eagle was prepared to lead 
a campaign for Brooklyn to secede from 
Greater New York. But Princeton siirveys 
found that this would be inadvisable, re¬ 
porting that It would probably cost Inde¬ 
pendent Brooklyn a substantial Increase in 
Its tax rate or a marked decrease in Its 
services. 

BBOOKX.TN—OBPHAN BOBOUGB 

At any rate, we are still a part of New 
York City; and yet we are Brooklynites as 
well, with an Intense pride In this vast 
borough. For Brooklyn’s personality and In¬ 
dividuality were not swallowed up by con¬ 
solidation. Meanwhile, Brooklyn remains a 
sort of orphan borough, making it necessary 
for us from time to time to fight stubbornly 
for the sort of square deal to which we feel 
we are entitled. 

The tendency of the city fathers has always 
been to take care of Manhattan’s needs first. 
She got her new supreme court house, her 
new Jail to take the place of The Tombs, her 
new express highways, and so on down the 
line. Here was Brooklyn, the famous city of 
homes or city of churches or city of Indus¬ 
tries or the city of docks—whichever you 
wish to call It. Yet It has often been treated 
like an orphan. 

SBOOXLTN'a FAMX 

Brooklyn Is one of the best known place 
names in the world today. The bridge which 
bears this community's name Is the best 
known bridge in the world—and In our 
opinion Is unexcelled in beauty. The base¬ 
ball team which bears this commimlty’s 
name is the best known In the world—and 
came within a hair's breadth of proving it¬ 
self to be the beat in the world. Here Is 
the best known playgroimd for the masses 
In the world—Coney Island. From here 
went during the recent war the largest num¬ 
ber of Army and Navy fighting men that 
ever rallied to the colon from any single 
comparable community at any time In his¬ 
tory. over 325,000. Wherever Americans 
fought throughout the world, the news dis¬ 
patches Invariably revealed Brooklyn men 
distinguishing thexnselves In battle. In 
Brooklyn’s great navy yard some of Uncle 
Barn’s finest warships have been built. 

Brooklyn's water front Is imexcelled. Over 
Its miles of docks from Greenpolnt south, 
along the East River and the bay, products 
manufactured here and elsewhere In the 
United States move onto ships to be taken 
all over the world. 

But It Is the people who make Brooklyn, 
Here we find a true melting pot In the great 
American tradition—people of every blood 
strain In the world living together, working 
together, playing together. 

It Is becatue of the concentration of wealth 
and power In Manhattan that Its spokesmen 
seem to feel that It has certain vested rights 
In the \ue of the city's tax money which 
give It precedence over all other parts of the 
city. 

So it Is that in iplte of Brooklyn’s great 
tax-producing manufacturing plants and 
docks and warehouses, this borough has bad 
to light with the leaders of the central 
borough of Maxihattan to secure Its just 
share of the public funds for Improvements. 
And more often than not it has failed to 
get them. 


■BOOKLTN XAOLX CAMTAfOMS 

And so the Brooklyn Bagls has ftflt that Its 
prime mission—after presenting the news 
of the day—is to light for the things that 
this community needs. We fought for the 
elimination or the Pulton Street elevated 
structure from the borough's principal shop¬ 
ping thoroughfare. And it came down. We 
fought for the creation of a Brooklyn civic 
center and it Is now In process of being cre¬ 
ated—slowly, because of the Intervention of 
the war, but, I think, surely. We fought 
for the construction of a vehlcxilar link be¬ 
tween the two major boroughs and the 
Brooklyn-Battery tunnel Is now well und«r 
way. 

Because of the neglect of the past, how¬ 
ever, and particularly because of the jump 
Manhattan got in many vital fields, Brook¬ 
lyn’s essential needs today are still numer¬ 
ous and varied, such as the following: 

Construction of more subway extensions 
and Improved service on trolley and bus lines 
in various parts of the borough. 

Elimination of motor bottle-necks and im¬ 
provement generally in the traffic and park¬ 
ing situation. 

EHmlnatlon of the antiquated, Inadequate 
supreme court house and old, iinsanitary 
Raymond Street jail. 

Increased facilities for the high and ele¬ 
mentary schools, additional modem hospital 
facilities, completion of the beautiful central 
library, and provision for new branch li¬ 
braries. 

We could go on and on. 

Most of these needs were listed In the 10- 
point program for Brooklyn which the Eagle 
presented on the first page of Its one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary number, published Oc¬ 
tober 26. 1041. Also listed was the rehabili¬ 
tation of the older sections of the borough. 
In no community In the country Is the need 
for new bousing greater. The tenth and con¬ 
cluding point was the revival of a real Brook¬ 
lyn spirit. We then felt, and still feel, that 
this Is the heart of the whole program: For 
when Brooklyn lost Its Independence, there 
was tbe danger that It would also lose that 
Intangible something which Is generally 
spoken of as community spirit. Due to the 
unselfish efforts of many Brooklyn leaders In 
various walks of life, that spirit which for a 
time seemed to be waning has. In recent 
years, been newly aroused. In It lies one of 
the chief hopes for Brooklyn’s future. 

But things do move, and under the lead¬ 
ership of Boro\]gh President John Cashmore, 
Brooklyn seems to be In the way of getting a 
considerable number of vital Improvements 
sewed down pretty effectively Of course we 
have to make full allowance for the Inability 
right now of getting various materials needed 
for any sort of construction work. But If 
Brooklyn can get its share of these materials, 
it can have no justifiable complaint. 

At times It may seem regrettable that the 
differences between tbe five boroughs of the 
greater city are given as much emphasis as 
they are, but pride In one’s^own community 
Is a natural thing, and th&a should be no 
reason why a person can not be a loyal 
Brooklynite and, at tbe same time, proud to 
be a New Yorker. For the combination of 
the contributions of the five boroughs has 
made New York City a metropolis and, In¬ 
deed, the capital of the world today. 

Much as the Manhattanites at times decry 
these borough differences. It has been the 
constant attitude of spokesmen for that 
borough which has emphasised the situation. 
Manhattan writers have talked of New York 
as a Balkanlzed city and have deprecated 
what they liked to describe as the less glam- 
oroaa nature of the other boroughs. Their 
references to the Brooklyn accent have bor¬ 
dered on tbe absurd, when It is realised that 
the same little oddities which they pretend to 
laugh at are found just as frequently among 
tbe denlsens of Manhattan as In any of tbe 
other tioroughs. Brooklynites, however, have 
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long become inured to this sort of tblng and 
take the laughs in their stride. 

BROOKLYN’S CONTBXBUTXONB 

Over the years Brooklyn has been making 
more than its share of contributions to the 
greater city in terms not only of personal 
service but of economic and even spiritual 
Values. 

It is noteworthy that the first public guar* 
anty of freedom of worship was Included in 
the Dongan charter given in 1643 to Lady 
Deborah Moody and her little group of Eng¬ 
lish settlers in Qravesend, who came here 
after they had been driven out of several 
points in New England because they would 
not conform to what was then the estab¬ 
lished religion of the colonies there. 

This was a pearl without price, for the 
principle of religious freedom Is one of the 
cornerstones of American liberty which has 
made possible the continued success over the 
years of our form of government. And no¬ 
where is it more important than right here 
in Brooklyn, where men of every creed wor¬ 
ship according to their own lights, while 
maintaining the friendliest communal rela¬ 
tionships, 

A BETTER DEAL UROED 

The disposition of Manhattan to treat 
Brooklyn as an orphan has always been hard 
for us to understand. For in spite of their 
separate origins and their original develop¬ 
ment as rival cities, and their present or¬ 
ganization as separate boroughs, although 
within the one great metropolis, each de¬ 
pends on the other to an unusual extent. 

To mention only one of Manhattan’s debts 
to Brooklyn, a large proportion of our people 
work in Manhattan, most of them as trusted 
employees, but a considerable number run¬ 
ning their own successful businesses It 
would be difficult, Indeed, to determine 
Brooklyn’s share in the success of the hun¬ 
dreds of industrial, commercial, banking, and 
other enterprises which go to make up the 
wealth of Manhattan Borough, which, In 
tuin, provides a big share of the tax money 
which makes public Improvements possible. 
But it Is unquestionably a very big share. 

So as the fiftieth anniversary of the con¬ 
solidation of the greater city approaches— 
and we hope it is celebrated in a dignified 
fashion, appropriate to the times—Brooklyn 
as a community looks forward to a fairer ap¬ 
portionment of the city’s funds which it has 
so large a part in creating. We can think of 
no better nev/s for our borough on this his¬ 
toric and gala occasion than assurance th.at 
the sister boroughs of Manhattan and Brook¬ 
lyn will hereafter be treated ns exact equals 
In the municipal family of Father Knicker¬ 
bocker. 


Rights of Certain Minorities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 {legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an abstract of a Statement on 
the Denial of Human Rights to Minori¬ 
ties In the Case of Citizens of Negro De¬ 
scent in the United States of America, 
which statement was presented to the 
United Nations on October 23, 1947, at 
Lake Success, N. Y. 

The statement is a product of careful 
and objective research which consumed 


more than a year in assembling, editing, 
writing, and revising. It was prepared by 
a group of individuals highly competent 
to deal with such materials, including 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, present director 
of the NAACP Department of Special 
Research, who wrote the introductory 
chapter and edited the document; Earl 

B. Dickerson, Chicago attorney and pres¬ 
ident of the National Bar Association; 
Milton R. Konvitz, an associate profes¬ 
sor in the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations of Cornell University; William 
R, Ming. Jr., associate professor of law 
In the University of Chicago Legal In¬ 
stitute; Leslie S. Perry, administrative 
assistant of the NAACP, Washington, D. 

C. , bureau; and Dr. Rayford W. Logan, 
chairman of the department and profes¬ 
sor of history, Howard University. 

There being no objection, the abstract 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A compilation comprising some 160 pages 
of historical material and recent facts rela¬ 
tive to the discrimination practiced against 
Negroes in the United States, was presented 
officially to the United Nations on October 
23. 1947. at Lake Success, N. Y. The presen¬ 
tation was made to M Henri Laugler, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary General for Social Affairs, 
and Dr John P Humphrey, Director, United 
Nations Division of Human Rights, Social Af¬ 
fairs Department, by a small delegation from 
the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People headed by Dr W. E. 
B. DuBois, director, department of special 
research, and Mr. Walter White, executive 
secretary of the Association. 

In receiving the document, Dr. Humphrey 
said that under the workings of the Com¬ 
mission on Human Bights at the present 
time, “it has no power to take any action in 
regard to any complaints concerning human 
rights ” However, he explained, that the 
Commission la now in the process of formu¬ 
lating an International bill of rights, and he 
asked the association to continue its efforts 
for human Justice, being mindful of the 
coming meeting of the Human Rights Com¬ 
mission in Geneva, beginning December 1 

In the first section of the document the 
terrible cost of race discrimination in this 
country is clearly and precisely pointed out. 
Emphci.«:lzlng the lack of complete biological 
unit among Negroes, their variation from 
black to white in color, and their descend¬ 
ance from both white European and red 
American Indian stock, as well as black Afri¬ 
can, it la shown that prolonged policies of 
discrimination and separatism have invol¬ 
untarily caused Negroes to become practically 
an enclaved national entity Thus they are 
to a large extent provincial, Introvertlve, 
self-conscious, and narrowly race-loyal. Yet 
on the other hand, this segregation has im¬ 
pressed xipon them the necessity of con¬ 
stant effort to achieve, to deserve, and to 
prove to the world their capacity to share 
modern civilization, so that in nearly every 
facet of American life they have made credit¬ 
able showing. But it la upon white America 
that color prejudice has prevailed at such a 
high price 

It has repeatedly led the greatest modern 
attempt at democratic government to deny 
Its political, ideals, to falsify its philan¬ 
thropic assertions, and to make its religion 
to a great extent hypocritical. A Nation 
which boldly declared “That all men are 
created equal,” proceeded to build its econ¬ 
omy on chattel slavery; masters left a mu¬ 
latto progeny which neither law nor science 
can today disentangle; churches which ex¬ 
cused slavery as calling the heathen ,to God, 
refused to recognize the freedom of converts 
or admit them to equal communion. Sec¬ 
tional strife over the profits of slave labor 
and conscientious revolt against making 


buman beings real estate led to bloody civil 
war, and to a partial emancipation of slaves. 
Poverty, Ignorance, disease, and crime have 
been forced on these unfortunate victims, 
and a great nation, which today ought to 
be in the forefront of the march toward 
peace and democracy, finds itself continu¬ 
ously making common cause with race-hate, 
prejudiced exploitation, and oppression of 
the common man. Its high and noble words 
are turned against it, becaxise they are con¬ 
tradicted in every syllable by the treatment 
of the American Negro for 328 years 

An outstanding characteristic of a democ¬ 
racy Is the right to vote. But following the 
conclusion of the Civil War, by a “gentle¬ 
man's agreement” with the North, the Negro 
was disfranchised in the South by a series 
of laws, methods of administration, court de¬ 
cisions, and general public policy so that 
today three-fourths of the Negro population 
of the Nation is deprived of the right to vote 
by open and declared policy The effect of 
this disfranchisement on democracy in the 
United States is vividly seen when wo con¬ 
sider the relative political power of three 
parts of the Nation, the North and West, 
where In 1946 each Congressman was elected 
with an average of 100,225 votes ca.st in the 
election; in the border States (Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina. Ken¬ 
tucky. Tennessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma), 
an average of 43,288 votes elected a Congress¬ 
man, while for the southern South (Snuth 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama. Florida, Missis¬ 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas), only an average 
of 16.785 votes were necessary to elect a 
Congressman Thus according to political 
power which each actual voter exercised in 
1946, the southern South rated as 6 6. the 
border States as 2 3, and the rest of the coun¬ 
try as about 1 Thus It is understandable 
that a national Republican committeeman 
from Illinois could declare, "The Southern 
States can block any amendment to the 
United States Constitution and nullity the 
desires of double their total of Northern and 
Western States ” 

Today racial discrimination In America has 
superseded its national boundaries and ex¬ 
panded Into an international problem as the 
nations draw together It Is overly Impor¬ 
tant to the United States, since the United 
Nations Is located here, and since the vast 
majority of the people of the world are more 
or less colored In skin they render themselves 
liable to insult and discrimination in being 
mistaken for American Negroes It is evident 
that this may make the functioning of the 
United Nations more difficult. If not in some 
cases impossible. Thus, in the attempt of the 
world to find common ground and to main¬ 
tain peace, it is quite appropriate that the 
more than 14.000,000 American citizens of 
Negro ancestry—a group numbering ns many 
as the inhabitants of the Argentine or 
Czechoslovakia, or the whole of Scandinavia, 
including Sweden. Norway, and Denmark, a 
people nearly the size of Egypt, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, larger in number than Cat^ada, 
Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Hungary, or the 
Netherlands, or Portugal, or Peru, or Belgium, 
or twice as many as Australia, Switzerland, or 
Greece, and half as many as Spain—should 
appeal to the United Nations, asking this 
body to recognize fully a situation which de¬ 
prives a large group of humanity of their 
rights as people and citizens 

Prom 1787 until 1914 the legal status of the 
Negro had declined until on the eve of the 
First World War the colored American found 
himself enmeshed in a pattern reminiscent 
of that which existed before the Civil War. 
For example, in 18 Northern and Western 
States, civil-rights acts were adopted after 
1884 to protect Negroes from discrimination. 
But these laws suffered the vicissitudes of 
legal interpretation, and their present effec¬ 
tiveness is actually a reflection on the race 
attitudes in the States rather than on the 
sense of justice In the courts. On the other 
liand, it is slgnlflcant that in the Southern 
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States, where legal rights of Negroes hare 
been completely distorted and abused, no 
GlvU-rtghts statutes hare been adopted. 

This tact portrays the fallacy Inherent In 
the argument that the legal rights of Ameri¬ 
can Negroes can be entrusted to the States. 
It Is almost Idiotic to expect that States 
where the cltiaenshlp of Negroes had to be 
established by force would later honor that 
citizenship by law. As a complement to the 
doctrine that the Federal Government could 
not protect civil rights In the States, the 
Supreme Court developed the doctrine that 
private action condoned by State inaction 
was not within the scope of the fourteenth 
amendment It was In this peculiar quag¬ 
mire of incapacity and Inaction that the 
American Negro found himself in bis search 
for Justice within the framework of American 
law 

Since 1014. the legal position of American 
Negroes has become more solidly defined. 
Congress has refused to pass laws to declare 
the poll tax Illegal; to make lynching more 
effectively subject to Federal law; to make 
discrimination In private emplojrment In in¬ 
terstate commerce a crime; to define and 
guarantee civil rights in the District of 
Columbia. The Supreme Court has failed to 
declare Jim Crowlsm in intrastate commerce 
unconstitutional; to outlaw segregation In 
schools as a denial of due process or equal 
protection of the laws; to outlaw the restric¬ 
tive covenant In the sale or rental of prop¬ 
erty; to declare the poll tax an unconstitu¬ 
tional tax on a federally guaranteed right or 
privilege. The Supreme Court has placed 
the Negro at the mercy of the individual 
States; they alone have the power to define 
and guarantee civil rights. The Negro la a 
citizen of the United States, yet the thread 
that ties him to the Federal Government, 
when It Is a question of protecting his life, 
liberty, or property. Is so thin that the 
Government Is compelled to admit Its Im¬ 
potence. 

Today, the socio-legal status of the Negro 
Is best seen by contrasting the breadth of 
rights guaranteed by law to every person and 
the few which Negroes are allowed to enjoy. 
Although the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution 
were promulgated In legal and ethical con¬ 
sonance with the American creed of "Equal 
Justice under law," the practical result Is 
far from consistent with their intentions. 
The Independence of State law and the tech¬ 
nicalities of the rules as to unrepealed but 
obsolete legislation, have led to efforts to 
enforce the legal codes of the pre-Civll Wax 
period In the South under present-day con¬ 
ditions. Under all these circumstances the 
legal and social status of Negroes In the 
United States can best be described as that of 
a minority whose physical presence is tol¬ 
erated and whose rights receive lip-service, 
but who rarely secuies the protection the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
guaranteed to all within Its Jurisdiction. 

Considering this toleration existence 
under which the Negro lives, it follows logi¬ 
cally that the social framework of the Na¬ 
tion would shape up differently for him from 
that In which the dominant group moves 
about. Thus, although the fundamental 
human rights which the United States, like 
all other members of the United Nations, is 
pledged to promote Include education, em¬ 
ployment, housing, and health, the Negro 
is victimized widely In each of tYicse rights. 

In a country where education counts for 
so much, the denial of equal access to facili¬ 
ties finds 10 percent of all Negroes 26 years 
old and over having had no formal school¬ 
ing, as compared with 13 percent of all 
whites; 82.7 percent had no formal schooling 
or failed to complete more than 8 years of 
elementary training, as against 53.1 percent 
whites. 

Color-crazed America has erected employ¬ 
ment barriers that generally keep the Negro 
beyond the limits of decent wages, job satis¬ 


faction. union benefits, and eoonomle se¬ 
curity. In 1940 the last census year, 64 per¬ 
cent, or the vast majority of Negro eopq>loyees 
were unskilled; less than 8 percent were 
skilled and foremen, while only 2.6 percent 
were professionals. The rest were mainly 
semiskilled wcHicers, farm tenants, and the 
like. These employment barriers extend into 
Federal service, so that personnel practices 
In Federal agencies closely parallel thoee in 
private employment. In 1938, jobs in cus¬ 
todial classifications constituted less than 
8 percent of olvil-servioe Jobs. Yet 00 percent 
of all Negroes employed by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment In Washln^on were designated as 
custodial. The highest paid Negro employee 
in the Washington office of the Department 
of State, for example, was the chauffeur to 
the Secretary. With slight modifications this 
is the Negro labor plctxire today, both in 
private and Federal employment. 

The ghettoes known as Black Belts, are 
traditional in the housing pattern of Amer¬ 
ica. The multitudes among dark Americans 
are found living In these urban and rural 
slums, and forced to remain In these blighted 
areas because of the decisions of courts. In¬ 
timidation. actual use of physical force and 
violence, and the collusion of organized gov¬ 
ernment with vested Interests. According to 
the last census, 36 1 percent of all homes 
occupied by Negroes needed major repairs, as 
against but 16 3 percent for whites. Almost 
a third of Negro occupied urban units lacked 
rimning water, as compared with 4.2 percent 
for whites; and 13.3 percent had no flush 
toilets, as against 7i) percent for whites. In 
regard to overcrowding, for the Nation in 
1940. It was three times greater In Negrd 
hcmies than In those of whites. 

Discrimination by health services Is gen¬ 
eral. and both private and public agencies 
refuse the Negro adequate and proper care— 
even when he can afford to pay for it. Con¬ 
sequently. his tuberculosis mortality rate Is 
more than three times that for whites; syph¬ 
ilis occurs six times more often than among 
whites; and he contracts pneumonia twice 
as frequently as white people. This is due 
to no Inherent susceptibility on his part, but 
rather to the4ow economic and social statxis 
to which he is confined and kept. Hospitals 
frequently refuse and exclude him altogether, 
and some white physicians adopt an attitude 
toward him that borders on criminal neglect. 
Thus In view of all of these factors, the com¬ 
bined Impact of economic and social dis¬ 
crimination In America casts a shadow over 
the Negro which extends from the maternity 
bed to a premature grave. 

Precedent and the language of the United 
Nations Charter provide the basis on which 
this appeal Is made. Provision by Interna¬ 
tional treaty to protect and guarantee human 
rights was such a failiu'e, and the adamant 
opposition of some statesmen to Include a 
provision guaranteeing rights of minorities 
in the Covenant of the Iieague of Nations, 
Impelled the drafters of the UN Charter to 
establish and guarantee basic human rights, 
such as the American Negro Is denied. In six 
different places—the Preamble, and articles 
1, 13. 66. 62, and 76—^the Charter Indicates 
that It Is the obligation, the purposes, and 
principles of the United Nations "to achieve 
International cooperation * * * in pro¬ 

moting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fimdamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion " To supplement 1^ nonequivo¬ 
cation on this point, the Charter designated 
In article 13 the General Assembly as the 
agency to Inplement this protection o< 
rights. 

It Is a well-known fact that the implemen¬ 
tation of Nazi racial theories and discrimi¬ 
nation against mln(»'ltles were important 
causes In bringing about World War U. 
Thus the racial theories and discrimination 
against Negroes falls into the same category 
and remains no longer a purely internal mat¬ 
ter, but rather assumes international aspects 


that ars a threat to world peace. AHhougb 
article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter provldee 
that nothing in It authorlms the United 
Nations to Intervene In matters essentially 
domeetle in Jurisdiction, the lest clause of 
this same section adds, "But this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of en¬ 
forcement measures" to correct abuses. The 
Charter then stipulates that the Security 
CounoU Is empowered to determine the 
existence of any threat to peace and decide 
upon the measures to be taken to maintain 
or restore world peace and security. 

In this respect, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People urges 
that these petitions on behalf of minorities 
anywhere be received by the General Assem¬ 
bly because all members of the United Na¬ 
tions have the right to speak in the General 
Assembly, and that the Assembly, "the 
sounding board of ths conscience of man¬ 
kind," be given the fullest opportunity to 
dlscun petitions on behalf of mlnoritlee. 
The General Assembly, except Insofar as it it 
limited by article 12. could then make a 
recommendation to the Beomity Council, 
which in turn, according to the view pre¬ 
sented above, could take action in cases 
where the violation of human or minority 
rights constitutes a threat to International 
peace and security. 


Some SodaJ Implicationf of Natural 
Resonrees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R.CLAS0N 

or MAflSACHUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, December 5, 1947 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the Congress of the United States 
and the American people are l^ing 
called upon to pass judgment upon great 
plans for the rehabilitation of foreign 
governments at our expense, I believe 
that it is most timely for us to have In 
mind information concerning our na¬ 
tional resources. We ought also to con¬ 
sider our own national wealth In the light 
of the future. Today we have at our 
disposal more useful products, both in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural, than the peo¬ 
ple of any other nation. Therefore, we 
have the highest standard of living ever 
known. For that very reason. It Is Im¬ 
portant that we consider the extent of 
our material resources and those of other 
nations. We should give thought both 
to our future and to their future in de¬ 
termining the extent of our gifts of 
money and overseas shipments of mate¬ 
rials. We must not only look out for 
the welfare of those presently in need 
abroad but we must give earnest consid¬ 
eration to the American boys and girls 
of coming generations for whom we are 
acting as trustees in the handling of our 
Nation's resources. 

I believe that every thinking American 
will gain much food for thought by read¬ 
ing the following article on Some Social 
Implications of National Resources by 
Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, professor of 
geology and geography at Smith Col¬ 
lege, Northampton, Maas. Dr. Meyer¬ 
hof! is a businessman well known In 
western Massachusetts. He has also 
made extensive surveys in foreign coun- 
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tries in the service of their governments 
and private corporations. His conclu¬ 
sions are worthy of careful consideration. 
His article is as follows: 

[From the Annals of the American Academy 

of Folltioal and Social Science, January 

1947J 

SoMX Social I&iplicationb or Natural 
Resources 

(By Howard A. Meyerhoff) 

(Howard A. Meyerhoff, Ph. D, Is professor 
of geology and geography at Smith College. 
Northampton, Maas, on leave to serve as 
executive secretary of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science In 
addition to an interest In natural resources 
and a specialty In Caribbean geology, he is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Prcppor-McCallum Hosiery Co.'was a me¬ 
diator and chief hearings officer on the Na¬ 
tional Vfar Labor Board, and Is chairman of 
the arbitration board in a large ship repair 
concern. He Is author of The Geology of 
Puerto Rico (1932) and wrote the chapter on 
the stattis of natural resources In the Science 
of Man In the World Crisis ) 

In a country as richly endowed with natu¬ 
ral resources as the United States. It is diffi¬ 
cult to persuade our statesmen or our poli¬ 
ticians—or, for that matter, the public— 
that raw materials have been so vital in 
shaping our development and history that 
they must be a primary consideration In the 
determination of domestic and foreign pol¬ 
icies. Even historians, whose function It is to 
view historical factors In proper perspective, 
have underestimated the resource fretor In 
their struggle against the so-called economic 
Intelpretatlon of history. But our civiliza¬ 
tion is predominantly Industrial and from 
the moment the industrial revolution start¬ 
ed, certain key resources predetermined the 
destinies of nations, though many other fac¬ 
tors have modilled the rate end the quality 
of progress which Individual peoples have 
made. A brief analysis of the ingredients of 
Industrialism will support this premise, 
which Is basic In the thesis that I have un¬ 
dertaken to develop. 

The industrial revolution started in Eng¬ 
land.' and it was some time before it spread 
to other countries. Its beginnings in Eng¬ 
land are complex, but several factors in its 
development can be Isolated. Basically the 
discovery of coal as a substitute for water 
in the generation of power and as r sub¬ 
stitute for charcoal in the manufacture of 
pig iron and steel gave the Industrial revolu¬ 
tion its technological start, but no leas im¬ 
portant was the presence of commercial 
deposits of coal and iron ore in the Midlands 
of England The political integration of the 
country minimized such problems as labor 
and taxation, while geographic compactness 
made domestic transportation a negligible 
Item of cost. The incentive to industrialize 
was the growing and populous Empire, seivcd 
by the merchant marine and policed by the 
Navy. Here was a market that offered the 
lure of endless profits with comparatively 
little competition. 

There are six ingredients in this brief an¬ 
alysis raw materials, technology, labor 
transportation, markets, and protection, and 
they are still the basic factors In the complex 
industrial civilization of our day Among 
them, however, raw materials have been the 
Bine qua non of industrial expansion, and 
no national effort to Industrialize has yet 
been successful where it has not been ade¬ 
quately supported by domestic or proximate 
supplies of fuel and iron. The early collapse 
of Italy and the exhaustion of Japan in the 
late war are definitive commentaries on the 
failure of the two most ambitious attempts 
to offset the Inadequacy of native resources. 
The gravitation of industrial power to the 
comparatively few large deposite of coking 
coal demonstrates that, tintll atomic energy 
has actually achieved a greater diversity of 


application than is now in sight, industrial 
and political might are mocked to the world’s 
bituminous coal reserves. A sketch of the 
geography of coal and industry will make 
this point clear. 

TO HIM THAT BATB 

In the United States the major Industrial 
regions lie upon, or within easy access of, 
the two largest deposits of high-grade bi¬ 
tuminous coal—the Appalachian and the 
eastern Interior coal fields Except for local 
centers of light Industry, the remainder of 
the country Is concerned with agriculture, 
pastoral activities, mining and forestry In 
Great Britain, the manufacturing districts 
are localized on and near the coal seams of 
the Midlands and the Scottish lowlands. In 
central Europe the dominant industrial posi¬ 
tion of the Ruhr made It the main target of 
bombing attacks. It Is the major problem 
of postwar Europe, for Its excellent cck'ng 
coals, which extend Into Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands, and northeastern France, make the 
Ruhr inevitably the economic hub of conti¬ 
nental Europe Coal has converted the 
Silesian and Bohemian Basins Into secondai'y 
centers of Industrial activity while, similarly. 
In prewar Russia the coal of the Donets Basin 
made the eastern Ukraine and Rostov sec¬ 
tions of Russia tho Industrial heart of the 
U. S. S. R One of the principal objectives 
of the three S-year plans was the establish¬ 
ment of a second Industrial area In and 
marginal to the newly developed bituminous 
coals of the Kuznetsk Basin in the west 
Siberia region. Smaller Industrial centers 
nourished by smaller coal-mlnlng develop¬ 
ments have grown up In Manchuria, coastal 
China, the Calcutta district of India, and 
New South Wales in Australia, but elsewhere 
heavy industry either is nonexistent or main¬ 
tains a precarious economic hold on a local 
market or a nationalistic dream of self- 
sufficiency, rather than on handy energy re¬ 
sources. 

Large hydroelectric installations have in 
recent years modified the industrial pattern 
to a minor degree Yet even here It Is evi¬ 
dent that “to him that hath shall be given,” 
for tho most ambitious piograms of water¬ 
power development have been Instituted in 
countries already endowed with supplies of 
Industrial coal, or In those which have ready 
access to nearby coal In neighboring coun¬ 
tries Some of the latter have attempted to 
balance deficiencies In coal by full utiliza¬ 
tion of hydroelectric energy, but the effect is 
usually to extend the mai'gins of the highly 
industrialized regions which are based upon 
coal rather than to increase tho number of 
these regions. In Europe, for example. Italy 
hes fully developed Its water resources, and 
there aie laige power InstallatlonB In Pr-ince, 
Switzerland. Norway, and Sweden. When 
plotted In relation to central European in¬ 
dustry. these developments appear In proper 
perspective as peripheral extensions of tho 
Ruhr Industrial aiea. The same Is tiue of 
Canada, which ranks second to tho United 
States In developed water power at of 
the power has been harnessed In the St Law¬ 
rence lowland and the Laurcntlan upland, 
marginal to the lower Great Lakes Industrial 
aica 

More fortuitously, two of the world’s great¬ 
est Industrial nations—the United States 
and the Soviet Union—are Its largest pro¬ 
ducers of oil and natural gas, but with these 
two exceptions, nature seems to have placed 
oil In out-of-the-way places where there is 
little Interest In Its production and use. 
Under these circumstances, nationals of the 
industrial countries have discovered and re¬ 
covered It, and nearly all of it finds Its way 
to the industrial areas for processing and 
consumption The geography of oil produc¬ 
tion may reflect the whims of nature, but 
the geography of oil consumption is essen¬ 
tially the geography of Industrialization. 
Only a few enterprising districts have suc¬ 
ceeded in building a partial Industrial econ¬ 


omy on local oil production, but even such 
communities as Los Angeles and Houston 
have no illusions of Industrial self- 
sufficiency. 

FROM HIM THAT HATH NOT 

What applies to oil applies with even 
greater force to the oaith's commercial min¬ 
erals, for they, too, must make their way 
to the sources of heat and energy to be proc¬ 
essed. In the Midlands and In Alabama, 
coal and Iron ore a-e neighbors, in the Ruhr, 
in the Donets Basin, and In the Calcutta 
district these two complementary raw mate¬ 
rials lie within reasonable distances of each 
other; but in the remaining industrial oveas 
the problem of bringing the two together 
has taxed man’s Ingenuity. Lake Supeilor 
Iron ore travels far down tho Great Lakes to 
Gary or Detroit or Cleveland or Buffalo, and 
even overland to Pittsburgh and Youngs¬ 
town. Chilean ore moves through the Pan¬ 
ama Canal to tho furnaces at Spariows Point, 
Md . v.'hcrc It meets ore fiom Cuba and Lake 
Superior, and sometimes from Bilbao, Biain. 
And In western Siberia, magnetite from the 
southern Uralr, Journeys 1,200 miles over¬ 
land to Novosibirsk and Stallnsk In the 
Kuznetsk Basin, while coal makes tho return 
journey to keep furnaces busy at both ends 
of tho line. Only hoie is the normal move¬ 
ment of Iron ore to coal reversed, and the 
exception has been made solely to reduce the 
all but prohibitive costs of long-distance rail 
transportation. 

Not only does iron ore move to 00 . 11 , but 
manganese, molybdenum, nickel, chromium, 
vanadium, tungsten, and the rarer ferrous 
alloys make the same Journey, commonly 
from remoter parts of the earth Nonfer- 
rous metals tend to follow suit, though for 
more complicated reasons. The smelting of 
copper, lead, and zinc Is relatively Inex¬ 
pensive, but those ihetals find their readiest 
markets In tho industrial centers Bauxite 
moves to fuel for calcining or dehydration, 
but as a rule the alumina thus produced 
must go still farther to cheap hydroelectric 
energy for the final process of reduction to 
metallic aluminum Like a magnet, coal 
draws metallic and nonmctalllc raw ma¬ 
terials to It taeciuse it furnishes heat, power, 
and byproduct gas, as well as many of the 
raw materials employed In the chemical and 
synthetic Industries 

We are, then, confronted by the spectacle 
of mineral raw materials, agricultural raw 
materials, pcpu’atlon, and food being drawn 
In Increasing quantities Into a dozen Indus¬ 
trial areas which arc endowed with the most 
basic raw matcual of them all—bituminous 
coal Wo may talk about the decentraliza¬ 
tion of industry, taut man cm do little more 
than decentralize tho light industries. The 
heavy Industries can be spread within very 
limited geographic districts, but hardly de¬ 
centralized Herein lies one of the principal 
social problems of our industrial era, al¬ 
though there are others v;lth more far- 
roachlng Implications. The dozen industrial 
areas of flic world are partially competitive, 
and their competitive activities are beset 
with domestic and International questions 
of vital economic and sociological Import. 
Upon Ihc successful solution of these prob¬ 
lems depends the economic and political 
security of virtually every one of the world’s 
peoples. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Economic security has become a fetish of 
popular governments, labor unions, and 
farmers as a direct consequence of the de¬ 
pression of 1929-37, but It would be folly 
to claim that any of these groups uncovcrc-d 
the means of achieving It It w’os the threat 
of war In 1937 that provided a fuller measure 
of industrial employment and the grim fact 
of war in 1939 that ultimately created the 
manpower shortage and the full employment 
of the war years. Full employment Is mo¬ 
mentarily being maintained, in part by the 
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military establlshmctxts of the viotorloue 
nations, and In part by the unsatisfied de¬ 
mand for civilian goods. Thanks to this 
temporary respite, we have a brief oppor¬ 
tunity to survey and assets the requirements 
of full employment and to determine bow 
best to meet them. 

Labor unions and farmers have come up 
with the right answer but not with the right 
method. Purchasing power adequate to buy 
the products of factories, the produce of 
farms, and the services of other working 
groups Is fundamental to high production 
and full employment. But in this country It 
has apparently been forgotten that we pos¬ 
sess resources and production facilities which 
far exceed domestic requirements and which 
make us dependent upon foreign markets for 
a sizeable fraction of our production. Before 
the war this fraction was estimated to be 
10 percent, but now it is higher. Full em¬ 
ployment In the United Statea depends, 
therefore, upon purchasing power abroad. 
Failure to sell our surpluses abroad will clog 
the American industrial machine and unem¬ 
ployment will follow. 

XtmOPKAN POUCT 

Britain's Industrial economy has been pred¬ 
icated from the outset on the need of a 
world market, and her methods of meeting 
the need stand In startling contrast with 
ours. Until comparatively recent years she 
has focused upon the multiple aspects of 
costs, starting with raw materials and ex¬ 
tending through such politico-economic 
policies as free trade to the distribution of 
manmactured products by an efficient 
merchant marine. Same British economies 
do not stand up under scrutiny, but others 
may profitably be studied and emulated. 

Britain has assiduously developed the 
native raw materials available within the 
Empire as well as those within her own tight 
boundaries. Endowed only with coal, Iron 
ore, and tin. she embarked upon a program 
of exploration which at'Il continues In the 
colonies and the Dominions. When the tin 
mines of Cornwall were exhausted, the tin 
ore of Malaya and the East Indies kept 
Britain dominant In the production of ore, 
and her monopoly of smelting and refining 
techniques gave her such complete control 
of this metal that no substitute faculties 
were available when the Malaysian mines fell 
to the Japanese early in 1942. Comparable 
monopolistic controls have been established 
In other fields—for example, nickel, dia¬ 
monds. and rubber (with the Dutch) And 
monopoly in other forms has been a charac¬ 
teristic feature of British Imperialism no¬ 
tably the exclusion of non-British capital and 
management from certain colonies and the 
acquisition of exclusive concessions in non- 
Bntlsh countries. In the latter category la 
the well-known d’Arcy concession in Iran, 
with its long chain of consequences, the last 
of which was the Azerbaijan incident In 
northern Iran. 

Although British policy In the develop¬ 
ment or acquisition of raw materials was 
dictated by British Industry, it hus long been 
closely Identified with Government policy in 
a wav that Is foreign to the American system. 
Official Government representation In the 
management of the affairs of the Anglo-Per- 
slan Oil Co is an instance which was given 
prominence about two decodes ago. but It 
was by no means an exceptional instance. 
The British Government and British Indus¬ 
try and trade were Indissolubly linked, and 
in combination they created International 
friction which at times became acute The 
uneven struggle between semipublic British 
and private American interests for oil In the 
period following World War I Is a matter of 
record. 

It must not be concluded that the British 
policy in regard to raw materials la peculiarly 
British. On the contrary, the only natloxud 
designation which can be given it is that It 
Is non-American. The Dutch, the Belgians. 


the Pteneh. and the Rusalana have praetloed 
It In one form or another, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Rusalana, nationals of tbeaa 
several countries have formed International 
cartels to exploit monopolies which could not 
be confined within national or single colo¬ 
nial boundaries. The Dutoh-Brltlsh combi¬ 
nation to restrain production and trade in 
rubber boomeranged twice, and the second 
time It adversely affected the conduct of 
World War n and—possibly—wrecked for¬ 
ever a mainstay In the economy of the Seat 
Indies. 

Although any statement regarding the 
ultimate competitive positions of natural 
and ssmthetlc rubber would be premature, 
it can definitely be said that the artificially 
created shortage of rubber in 1942 greatly ac¬ 
celerated development in the synthetic field. 
Although American capital was permitted to 
participate In the copper developments along 
the boundary of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo, the control Is closely held, 
and had It not been for the enormous, 
though temporary, demand for this metal 
during the war. Chilean and American cop¬ 
per production could not have met antici¬ 
pated competition from African copper In 
foreign markets. Protected by a 4-cent tar¬ 
iff, American copper producers will survive 
by supplying the United States market, but 
South American producers face extinction, 
for basic production costs are roughly 2 cents 
a pound higher in Chile and Peru than they 
arc In Africa. 

PHODUCTZON MOVES TO LOW-OOST ABSA8 

There is no need to multiply examples, for 
It makes little difference whether we touch 
oil, rubber, copper, nitrates, radium, or food, 
the historical trend has been the same. Pro¬ 
duction of raw materials or of finished goods 
moves to low-cost producing areas High- 
cost producers survive only If the low-cost 
producers cannot meet world demand, or If 
their governments protect them by tariff or 
subsidy, and the domestic consumer pays the 
price. Thus Americans pay 2 cents extra for 
every pound of sugar to keep domestic beet 
and cane sugar producers In business; 4 
cents a pound to keep American copper min¬ 
ers at work; and approximately as much to 
enable cotton producers to raise four to six 
million bales of cotton more than this coun¬ 
try normally needs But In general, the 
locale of production has followed the lure of 
low coats—rubber moved from Brazil to the 
East Indies, copra forsook the West Indies 
for the East Indies, quinine likewise changed 
hemispheres aa did cacao, despite the reten¬ 
tion of a feeble hold in Ecuador and the 
Caribbean countries. Radium moved from 
Colorado to the Belgian Congo, and It may 
be on Its way to the Arctic Circle In Canada. 
Nitrate production has partially deserted 
Chile for widely scattered synthetic plants, 
and rubber may now be headed In the same 
direction 

Some of these movements are worth a brief 
analysis. In the cases of rubber, copra, 
quinine, and other forrat and agricultural 
products which were successfully Introduced 
into the Malayslan-Eaat Indian region, three 
vital factors were Involved—capital, manage¬ 
ment, and labor. The history of rubber af¬ 
fords an Illuminating example. Rubber was 
native to the Amazon basin, where It grew 
without cultivation. The British and the 
Dutch transplanted It to Ceylon, Malay, and 
Sumatra, but It was some time before the 
managerial genius of the Dutch evolved the 
plantation system of cultivation. Then fol¬ 
lowed the development of large plantations, 
kept scrupulously clean by cheap and abund¬ 
ant native labor. Brazilian producers, har¬ 
assed by a scarcity of labor, could not emu¬ 
late the Dutch system, nor could they match 
in quality the rubber which the Dutch and 
the British placed <» the market. The de¬ 
mise of the industry in Brazil was rapid and 
so complete that the combined efforts of the 
United States. BrazlUan, and Peruvian Gk>v- 


•mments and a oorpi 'St experts, backed by 
unlimited capital, were unable to revive it, 
even under the grim requirements of war. 

LSBOa 

The moral of the story is dear. In the 
ease of rubber and of other products requir¬ 
ing laborious cultivation and other manual 
operations, low-cost production depends 
upon labor when other factors are equal. 
Recognition of this fact was basic in Dutch 
colonial policy, and It was evidently the 
cornerstone of German military and admin¬ 
istrative policy in the new order of Burope 
and of Japanese policy in the new order 
of the Far East. Xn a less spectacular way, 
it WES the cheap and abundant labor avail¬ 
able in the South that led so many textile 
manufacturers to abandon mills in New Eng¬ 
land and set up operations In the Carollnas, 
Tennessee, «nd Alabama. The same factor 
took the needle indiutry out of New York 
and into Puerto Rico, and when the wage- 
and-hour law equalized labor costs In Puerto 
Rico, the Industry moved as far afield as 
China, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 

Labor Is a primary resource to those who 
need It, but It has not yet achieved com¬ 
parable importance to those who have It. 
Germany and Japan bad a momentary vision 
of its Importance en masse but no compre¬ 
hension of tile prerequisites to Its successful 
exploitation. Mussolini, with one of the 
most crowded countries In Europe, was so 
obsessed by the stupid Illusion of Itallsn solf- 
Bufflclency that the military significance of 
45,000.000 Italians meant more to him than 
their economic and political value. 

If the British have learned ofDolaUy that 
manpower la an economic asset, they have 
scrupulously refrained from revealing the 
knowledge, although the IndusUlolists of 
Britain have long exploited British labor. 
Conditions In the coal-mining districts of 
England and Wales were publicized during 
the depression years, but somewhat less hoa 
been said about working conditions aboard 
ships of the much vaunted British merchant 
marine Any disinterested study of the in¬ 
dustrial situation will reveal that the British 
have been maintaining a favorable competi¬ 
tive position for British goods in world 
markets primarily at the expense of ’labor. 
Domestically, labor governments have ef¬ 
fected social reforms, but chiefly to counter¬ 
act or partially offset the abuses and Inade¬ 
quacies of the British Industrial system—If 
it can be called a system. Abroad In the Eha- 
plre no policy can be discerned, but hero too 
there has been local exploitation of labor by 
industrial interests. The mines of Africa are 
not a worker's paradise and plantation condi¬ 
tions in many of the colonies leave much to 
be desired, but in general the natives In the 
colonies are left to their own devices and to 
the vicissitudes of local conditions. 

Only the Dutch have evolved a well-ordered 
administration of native labor in the col¬ 
onies, but Its admirable order and efficiency 
have not endeared the system or its ad¬ 
ministrators to the native population The 
current uprisings Jn Java and other Islands 
of the Netherlands East Indies are more 
than manifestations of racial and national¬ 
istic unrest. They are protests against the 
most efficient—and humane—system of labor 
exploitation that has thus far been devised. 

In review, labor appears to be an unreli¬ 
able factor if one is seeking low costs. The 
textile manufacturere who move South found 
it impossible to hold wages at low levels, 
although It Is true that wage differentials 
between North and South are still marked 
and are so well established that a rather 
ideallstio National War Labor Board gave 
them formal recognition and sanction. 
But It is evident that the densely populated 
natlozM of the earth, like Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, the Ukraine, England, India, Java, 
China, and Japan, have a labor potential 
which will exert a arltioal influence on coste 
and on world economy. Whether these 
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labor pool! be utilized for the production 
and processing of raw materials—^mineral 
or agricultural—or for the use of the raw 
materials In manufacturing, the law of 
migration of work will inexorably operate. 
Any operation requiring a large amoimt of 
manual labor will migrate to these populous 
regions, and to those which also possess In¬ 
dustrial fuel will go the raw materials that 
nourlEh, or draw nourishment from, coal and 
the heavy Industry founded on coal. 

It behooves United States labor, United 
States politicians, and the United States 
public to ponder this Important trend be¬ 
fore United Stotes costs are Jacked up beyond 
the reach of world markets, upon which full 
employment Is dependent. How much 
money a worker makes Is far less significant 
than how much he can buy. and to buy 
anything at all he must stay In competition 
with the rest of the world. 

TECHNOLOOT 

Labor, however. Is not the only factor In¬ 
volved In costs, and to some extent high labor 
costs can bo counterbalanced by techno¬ 
logical Ingenuity and Invention. At times 
Inventive Ingenuity has been charged with 
the high crime of creating technological un¬ 
employment. and the charge may soon be 
heard again as war-inspired devices, designed 
to save manpower. Increase production with 
fewer emploirces. But over the years tech¬ 
nology has revolutionized Industry, and It is 
likely to repeat the performance. It has cer¬ 
tainly revolutionized the sources of raw 
materials 

In the field of mineral raw materials, geo¬ 
graphic exploration has turned up many a 
new deposit of ore, but not a few of them 
have remained unused for years, and even 
for decades. untU technological discoveries 
enabled man to exploit them. The develop¬ 
ment of techniques whereby the low-grade 
copper ores became available to commercial 
processes of recovery; the application of elec¬ 
trolysis to the reduction of alumina to metal¬ 
lic aluminum; the design of more clBclcnt 
equipment, like the boats and the loading 
and unloading facilities that handle Loke 
Superior Iron ore, the uncanny selectivity of 
flotation In the concentration of ores of 
metals and even nonmetals—these and many 
other equally familiar developments have 
transformed the mining Industry and have 
freed us from dependence upon a compara¬ 
tively small number of high-grade mineral 
deposits and a limited number of metals. 
Even so, mining, milling, and metallurgical 
progress has barely kept pace with an in¬ 
satiable Industrial demand that has called 
for larger quantities of a greater variety of 
metals during the past generation than the 
human race consumed in all preceding 
history. 

Indeed, technology has been called upon, 
not alone to devise production facilities, but 
to "Invent” raw materials. Currently the 
processing of wood bids fair to transform the 
Industries based on forest products Within 
a comparatively few years plastics have been 
produced more rapidly than names have been 
found to designate the many varieties. As if 
by magic, deepite the cumbersome equip¬ 
ment employed, the air Is made to yield 
nitrogen for nitrates, and coal is changed 
more readily to nylon than nylon Is to a pair 
of precious stockings. 

As applied to natural resources, technol¬ 
ogy has BO altered the geography of raw ma¬ 
terials as to precipitate social revolutions In 
many parts of the earth We think of the 
profound effect of the discovery of gold at 
Butter’s Mill In opening up California and 
ultimately, with the construction of the 
flrat transcontinental railway. In binding the 
far-flung comers of this country into a close¬ 
ly knit national unit. But do we realize what 
the development of oil In the steamy Mara¬ 
caibo Basin has done to and for Venezuela? 
or what the exploitation of oil may do in 
Baudl Arabia? 


Not all the consequences of new develop¬ 
ments are beneficent. For many years the 
nitrates of the Atacama Desert made Chile 
the most solvent of South American coun¬ 
tries. Then, In 1013, Germany perfected the 
nitrogen-fixation process, freeing Itself from 
dependence on Chilean nitrates os It waged 
World War I. The nitrate supply was a sore 
trial to oil other contestants, all of which 
set out to develop their own nitrogen-fixa¬ 
tion facilities as soon as the war was over. 
Copper saved Chilean economy for a time, 
but Africon copper and depression ended 
that, and the country has had hard times 
ever since. As a current example, following 
the bitter experience of highly localized and 
monopolistic production of rubber, the 
United States may develop synthetic rubber 
to the point of impairing the economy of the 
E^st Indies. 

Technology brings changes that are both 
profound and kaleidoscopic. It transplants 
civilization to the wilderness and to the 
desert; it makes and breaks economies In 
regions and in nations with limited re¬ 
sources; it creates problems of obsolescence 
which wreck investments; it brings neces¬ 
sities and luxuries within reach of more 
people. It is an undlecrlmlnating social 
force v.'hlch, thanks to the atomic bomb, 
our politicians and statesmen are confusedly 
trying to direct and to control. 

But we are dealing with technology as 
a factor In costs, and It must be evident 
that, like abundant labor, it causes the 
migration of Industrial demand to the 
cheapest source of raw material. In fol¬ 
lowing technological applications. Industrial 
demand has migrated widely over the face 
of the earth, and its peregrinations should 
hold one important lesson supplies of raw 
materials have no political or national affil¬ 
iations—they are International Freedom 
of access Is vital, at least to the Industrial 
nations Freedom to supply native resources 
is equally vital to any nonlndustrlal nation 
or colony, for the time to dispose of native 
resources, particularly in the mineral 
category. Is at the figurative moment when 
Industrial demand and technological devel¬ 
opments give them their greatest cash value 
and their maximum utility value. The no¬ 
tion of conserving irreplaceable raw ma¬ 
terials for some hypothetical future use is 
pointless In a world whose needs are chang¬ 
ing rapidly, and particularly is this true 
In countries which lack the energy resources 
to process their own mineral resources 

Technology Is thus leading industrial de¬ 
mand over the face of the earth, shopping 
for Industrial raw materials In those places 
where, at each given stage of technological 
progress, they may be acquired most eco¬ 
nomically. Each major Industrial region 
may seek the same raw material from the 
same region, Just as the Midlands and the 
Ruhr sought high-grade iron ore from the 
Kiruna district of northern Sweden in the 
days before the war. No nation can supply 
all Its needs at home, and In the competition 
for raw materials abroad the successful com¬ 
petitor will be the one that offers In trade the 
best-priced products, rather than the best 
price for local products. Again the need to 
stay In competition with the rest of the world 
Is self-CT ident. 

X.AND 

Although Industry uses many irreplace¬ 
able raw materials, replaceable products are 
playing an ever Increasing role, not alone 
In feeding the human race, but also In pro¬ 
viding It with Industrial employment. Tech¬ 
nology has greatly changed land use in such 
a variety of ways as to defy listing. Modern 
transportation has opened up remote regions 
and has led to specialization and regionali¬ 
zation of land use that was unthinkable 100 
years ago. Refrigeration has transformed 
the tierra caliente of Caribbean countries 
Into banana plantations and. In combination 
with Irrigation, has converted a desert such 


as the Imperial Valley Into truck gardens. 
Mechanization has greatly enlarged the eco¬ 
nomic land unit for many crops and has 
encouraged—and has itself been encouraged 
by—migration of population from farm to 
city. Laboratory techniques have developed 
new uses for old products, new products 
from old crops, and new products from new 
crops. Experiment has evolved hardier or 
more prolific plants and animals, and chem¬ 
istry coaxes higher yields from every acre, 
until the dismal predictions of Malthus seem 
remote In a for more populous world than 
the one in which he lived, though their 
theoretical validity may still be sound. 

Through all the changes which have oc¬ 
curred. a clearly defined order can bo dis¬ 
cerned. The geography of forests, crops, 
and animals has steadily become a function 
of climate, which in turn Is a function of 
latitude, precipitation, topography, and ele¬ 
vation. The result, though logical, borders 
on the phenomenal, for regions In different 
hemispheres have developed startlingly simi¬ 
lar characteristics, and even their peoples 
show tendencies to evolve comparable habits 
and outlooks. The wheatlands of the Argen¬ 
tine are scarcely distinguishable from those 
of Canada; and the members of Roy Chap¬ 
man Andrews’ third Asiatic expedition so 
reacted to the wheat-raising country beyond 
the wall In north China that they named 
their first camp North Dakota. The Gaucho 
of the pampas has been likened to the cow¬ 
boy of the Great Plains, and the sheep 
rancher of South Africa or Australia has 
much In common with the sheep rancher of 
Wyoming or Texas. 

LAND CULTIVATION 

There Is a temptation for the geographer 
and the historian to conclude that these 
striking similarities in land use reflect the 
normal transition of any new country from 
the pioneer to the mature stage of develop¬ 
ment The agricultural Iilstory of the cen¬ 
tral United States, which finds recent par¬ 
allels In Canada, Argentina, and Australia, 
appears to support this view. In accordance 
with this Interpretation, only countries In 
which land is cheap and population scant 
can afford to u:e land for extensive agricul¬ 
ture. As population increases there Is—It Is 
claimed—on Irreversible trend toward Inten¬ 
sive agriculture. 

The Interpretation cannot be convincingly 
supported China, India, and central and 
eastern Europe, with their dense agricultural 
populations, evolved agriculturally before 
modern techniques were evolved. Only In 
the Ukraine has a serious effort been made to 
modernize the agricultural pursuits of the 
farming population, and much as one may 
question the arbitrary methods employed by 
the Bovle't Government In "collectivizing" the 
farms. It must bo concluded that mechaniza¬ 
tion, coupled with drastic reduction In the 
rural population, has definitely resulted In 
more effective, use of land and of manpower, 
perhaps no other government has the "nerve” 
and the power to take elmllar steps, but com¬ 
parable results could be achieved In the 
Danublan Basin, and perhaps In Poland. In 
Poland such a possibility may be presented 
as a postwar program, for the acquisition of 
the coal depaslts of SUesla will provide the 
Poles with the basic raw material of industry 
and with the means of employment for dis¬ 
placed farmers. 

In China and India similar steps could be 
taken, but more slowly. In both these coun¬ 
tries there are extensive alluvial plains on 
which the cultivation of rice could be mech¬ 
anized. as has been done in Louisiana; and 
In both countries there ore the mineral raw 
materials. Including coal, to provide work for 
displaced agriculturists. But the numbers of 
people that would be Involved In such a 
change are staggering, and the program would 
succeed only If carefully and cautiously 
planned. 
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A criticRl appraUal of the agricultural alt- 
uatlon throughout the world leads Inevitably 
to a revision of the dubious dictum that In a 
country with a growing poptilatlon the land 
will be used more and more intensively. The 
fact is. land seeks the most economical use, 
and this means the highest yield of the most 
valuable crop with the mlnimtun expenditure 
of manpower. 

This Is an economic law that is not well 
enough known or observed, but its Inexorable 
effects are evident enough—sometimes pain¬ 
fully so. As has been noted, we pay 2 cents 
a pound extra for sugar which Cubans can 
grow more cheaply, solely to keep our sugar 
producers growing sugar rather than some 
other crop. It becomes increasingly expen¬ 
sive to support our cotton farmers as good 
cotton-growing lands in Brazil. Egypt, and 
aouthwcstem Siberia enter production and 
either compete In the world market or cut 
down demand from former customers like 
Russia. The situation will not Improve as 
the “cotton belt’* of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Paraguay expands to its full climatic and 
agronomic limit. 

Plainly the renewable raw materials—food, 
agricultural raw materials, and animal and 
forest products—obey the same economic law 
that governs all other natural resources: 
production moves to regions of low cost. 
Production can be maintained elsewhere only 
by subsidy or tariff, or the Inability of low- 
cost producers to meet the full demand. 
Insofar as domestic food supplies are con¬ 
cerned, proximity to market will ordinarily 
equalize costs with more distant competitors: 
but with foods for foreign markets and agri¬ 
cultural raw materials for Industry, com¬ 
petition makes the cost factor paramount. 
Ultimately, therefore, the farmer finds him¬ 
self In the same box with labor—In a type of 
competition that makes high farm prices a 
major hazard to his prosperity. His con¬ 
cern Is rightly with the purchasing power of 
his money but wrongly with gross income. 

SOCIAL SXGNiriCAWCZ OF KCONOBCXC TRXmMI 

Our Industrial civilization is founded on 
six major and seven or eight minor deposits 
of industrial coal. Two of the major de¬ 
posits are in the United States, two are In 
the U. S. S. B, one Is In Great Britain, and 
one is in the Ruhr end its environs. The 
minor deposits arc domestically or regionally 
Important chiefly to the nations which have 
them The belated development of the 
Kuznetsk coal field of western Siberia and 
the belated modernization of the Donets 
mines, not to mention internal problexxis, 
have thus far kept the U. S. S. R. concerned 
primarily with domestic demand, but Soviet 
coal reserves are ample for the country to 
enter into international competition. 

As of 1946-47, however, the United States. 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium have 
an energy potential In excess of domestic re¬ 
quirements, and at the moment this Nation 
and Great Britain have industrial produc¬ 
tion facilities In excess of any conceivable 
domestic demand. These resources alone 
make them Inevitable competitors for foreign 
raw materials and for foreign markets. 
Until war terminated all normal interna¬ 
tional trade. Germany was also in the com¬ 
petition and could have been a more for¬ 
midable rival had she not been so preoccu¬ 
pied with rearmament Given a chance to 
achieve complete industrial recovery, Ger¬ 
many and her neighbors will feature once 
moro in International trade 

War has serioitsly depleted our mineral re¬ 
sources: our supply of high-grade Iron ore 
is perilously low; we are no longer self-suf¬ 
ficient in bauxite; copper production can be 
maintained only if protected by a tariff 
totaling 60 percent of foreign mining and 
refining costs; we never have had sufficient 
stocks of the ferrous alloys, tin, antimony, 
and other lesser minerals: the adequacy of 
our oil production is in doubt. More and 
more we must enter the open market lor raw 
materials, and our chief competitor and all 


our prospective oompetitort are nations that 
have never praotioed freedom of aooeei to raw 
materials. 

With production of manufactured goods 
mlgratixig to low-cost producers we shall find 
ourselves In competition with nations whose 
social legislation may be advanced, but whose 
wage policies, workl^ caodltlons, and cost 
of living fall far short of United States stand¬ 
ards. With technology and mechanization 
also tending to move production and process¬ 
ing of mineral and agricultural raw materials 
out of this country to areas of lower Costs, 
we are pursuing poiitical, labor, and agricul¬ 
tural policies which threaten to hasten these 
movements and so to reduce the available 
employment as international trade slowly 
seeks a postwar norm. 

WOOLS COICPXTITION 

Technology and the productivity of land 
are factors which man may control, If oxily 
because they are calculable and finite. Par¬ 
adoxical as it may seeza, the hximan factor 
in production costa Is ibe only one beyond 
human control. While United States labor 
insists on the highest wage In Industrial his¬ 
tory. it may be matching its ambitions 
against the policy of another nation willing 
to get business at the expense of labor; or 
against a war-torn country bent on rehabil¬ 
itating Itself by underbidding all competi¬ 
tors for the sake of getting work. People are 
easily manipulated, as was demonstrated by 
the fanatical patriotism of the xmderpald and 
undernourished Japanese, or by the blind 
hope of the Germans In the ultimate secur¬ 
ity which the New Order would provide. 

Under conditions which now exist. It Is 
dangerous for any group to commit the 
United States to a policy or to place It in a 
position that will handicap it in interna¬ 
tional competition. We may believe that the 
control of prices is vital, and it is. But prices 
cannot be divorced from costs of production, 
and it Is the height of stupidity to delude 
ourselves with low prices when we subsidize 
producers who cannot make ends meet be¬ 
cause of high costs. Our Industrial, eco¬ 
nomic. and social future must be guided by 
several elementary facts: 

1. We have the principal raw materials of 
industl-lal production—coal, oil, water power, 
and a modest but incomplete and exhaustible 
stock of mineral, forest, agricultural, and 
animal products. 

2. We need freedom of access to those raw 
materials we lack. 

5. We are in competition not only for these 
materials, but also for world markets in 
which to sell our surplxises. 

4 Our competitors never have had a policy 
of free competition. 

6. Our competitors have a larger supply of 
labor in their Industrial districts than we. 
and their labor has never enjoyed a standard 
of living comparable with ours. 

e. Our economic and social standards de¬ 
pend entirely upon our ability to meet this 
competition. 

7. Our ability to compete depends upon 
sound foreign and domestic policies, but 
chiefly upon the genius of American workers, 
farmers, and industrialists to produce effici¬ 
ently what the wmld needs at a price It can 
afford to pay. 


Fordgn Aid Mid High Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM^STEVENSON 

or wzscoNaZN 

IN THB BOUSE OF REPRBBXNTATIVXS 

Wednestfag, December t0» 1947 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, im« 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I include the following letter 
from a constituent: 

La ORQMn, WW.. Deeember g, 1947, 
Bom. W. B. B t ev x ot ow, 

United States Congreis, 

Wathinffton, L. O. 

Dear CknfORXBflOiAN: Permit me to register 
my opinion against the movement now be¬ 
fore Congress to make a loan of bilUons in 
dollars to European countries. 

The first duty of our Congress Is to see 
that the people—American citizens—are fifily 
housed and fed. There are many American 
citizens now Uvlng In traUers, oellars, garages, 
and unaanitary quarters, that are deserving 
the support they are not getting. Some 
families are even evicted because the land¬ 
lords want an excuse to raise rents. 

One other reason for my objection to this 
movement Is that I have no confidence in 
the men who are behind this loan. Who 
can say that the total amount or even a part 
would go to charity? History wlU not sup¬ 
port It. 

There is another angle of our economy 
that has been ignored, and that is the ques¬ 
tion of our aged In America. Knowing our 
economic system as I do, Z cannot believe 
there is any excuse for the present plight of 
the American people in general. I claim it 
is due to plain stupidity and greed. 

I want to be as humane as anyone can be, 
but I refuse to be used as a sucker and a 
victim of coercion when I know the facts. 

The enemies of the American people will 
stop at nothing to snare and defeat us. But 
they are not doing it without uur knowledge 
and protest. 

The American people today are taxed to 
unreasonable limits and gouged to the core 
with unreasonable high prleas. In the final 
transaction the consumer pays the whole tax 
bill. 

Our economy may destroy itself unlen 
there is a change for the better. To ac¬ 
complish the {letter wo must get rid of the 
buccaneers. 

Very truly yours, 

W. A. D. 


Committee on Un-American Activitief 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

or NSW JERSXT 

IN THB HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, December 10.1947 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on AprU 22,1947, the House, by 
a vote of 356 to 2, cited Leon Josephson, 
a Communist, for contempt of the House 
of Representatives for refusing to be 
sworn or to testify before a subcommit- 
up the House Committee on Un-Amcrl- 
Activlties. Leon Josephson, on October 
16, 1947, was convicted in the Federal 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York. The Jury deliberated 5 minutes. 
He was sentenced by Judge Albert C. 
Coxe to the maximum sentence, 1 year 
and $1,000. Mr. Josephson appealed to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals and challenged his conviction on 
the grounds that the resolution setting 
up the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities was so vague as to make 
It unconstitutional. 

Yesterday the clroult court of appeals, 
In a 2-to-l decision, affirmed Joaephson’s 
conviction. The majority cmhiion was 
made by Judge Harrie B. Chase, and 
concurred in by Judge Thomas W. Swam 
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X have here the article from the New 
York Times this morning, December 10, 
in which the majority and minority opin¬ 
ion are given rather fully. There was 
a dissenting opinion by Judge Charles 
E. Clark. 

Judge Clark, in his dissenting opinion 
said that there had been no definition 
of the “keyword Un-American” in the 
resolution setting up the House commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent speech I said 
that the power of Congress to investigate 
was historical and as untrammeled as is 
our Constitution. It is this very inde¬ 
pendent authority and prerogative of the 
legislative branch that constitutes one 
of the essential elements of our system 
of government, for without this authority 
to explore, to Inquire and to secure the 
facts and knowledge requisite to determ¬ 
ining whether or not legislation is 
needed, or not needed, how could we long 
function as an organized government. 

There is a determined and organized 
effort on the part of the Communists to 
destroy the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by any means. They would 
like nothing better than to have the 
committee’s authority so limited and so 
finely drawn, that their subversive activi¬ 
ties could not be investigated or exposed, 
and when Judge Clark refers to there 
being no definition of the “keyword Un- 
American” I am reminded of a six-line 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Thurston County Independent, m the 
State of Missouri, a weekly newspaper. 
This editorial was sent to me by my col¬ 
league Russell V. Mack. To my mind It 
contains more common sense and truth 
than the wishy-washy palavering which 
you can find agaln.st the Committee on 
Un-American Activities on the editorial 
page of the Washington Post almost 
dally. 

Here is the editorial: 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITlEa 

The congressional and legislative commit¬ 
tees on un-American activities have been at¬ 
tacked on the grounds that no definitions 
exist as to Just what is meant by un-Ameri¬ 
can. No one has ever fully defined love, 
honor and decency either, but most of us ore 
quite satisfied that we know what these 
things are—and what they are not. 

I am sure that thus editorial expresses 
the sentiments of the vast majority of 
the American people. 

The article from the New York Times 
Is as follows: 

OONVICTION OP JOSEPHS.ON IN Red iNQXnRT Is 
Upheld 

Tlie United States circuit court of appeals 
affirmed yesterday in a 2-to-l decision the 
conviction of Leon Josephson on charges of 
having refused to bo sworn and testify last 
March 6 before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 

Josephson, a former Trenton (N J ) lawyer 
and an admitted Communlet, who was sen¬ 
tenced to a year in Jail and a fine of $1,000, 
challenged his conviction mainly on the con¬ 
tention that the resolution setting up the 
House committee was so "vague” as to make 
It unconstitutional. That position was sup¬ 
ported In a 20-pBge dissenting opinion by 
Judge Charles E. Clark. 

The majority opinion, written by Judge 
Harrle B. Chase and concurred in by Judge 
Thomas W. Swan, declared that "the power 
of Congress to gather facta of the most in¬ 
tense public concern such as these is not 
diminished by the unchallenged right of the 


indlylduals to speak their minds within law¬ 
ful means.” 

The majority went so far as to say that 
Congress could and should curtail freedom 
of speech where "there is a ‘clear and present 
danger* that Its exercise would, as by armed 
rebellion or external attack. Imperil the 
country and Its constitutional system. In¬ 
cluding. until amended, the peaceful proc¬ 
ess of amendment” 

Judge Clark's dissenting opinion declared 
that the resolution setting up the House 
committee had the vice of "vague and am¬ 
biguous authority " 

"It Invites and justifies an attempt to en¬ 
force conformity of political thinking, to 
penalize the new and original, to label as 
subversive or un-American the attempt to 
devise new approaches for public welfare, in 
short.” Judge Clark asserted, "to damn that 
very kind of Initiative in experimentation 
which has made our democracy grow and 
flourish ” 

The decision was the first ruling by an 
appellate court on the constitutionality of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Two similar cases, involving Ger- 
hardt Elsler, Communist agent, and Eugene 
Dennis, secretary of the Communist Party, 
have been argued In the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Washington, but the decisions 
still are pending. 

In all three cases Josephson, Elsler, and 
Dennis took the tack of attempting to get 
lengthy statements upon the record of the 
House committee and refusing to be sworn 
for purposes of giving testimony. 

ORATinED BY DECISION 

United States Attorney John P X McOo- 
hey, who prosecuted the Josephson case be¬ 
fore Judge Alfred C. Ccxe and a Jury, ex¬ 
pressed gratification at the outcome of the 
appeal While it Is expected that the deci¬ 
sion wllf be taken to the United States Su¬ 
preme Court, Mr McGohey said the split de¬ 
cision did not necessarily make certain that 
the higher court would review the case 

The majority opinion rejected every Issue 
raised by Josephson In an effort to get a re¬ 
versal of his conviction As to the sufficiency 
of the indictment, Judge Chase said the in¬ 
dictment was "a good example of ’a plain, 
concise, and definite written statement of 
the essential facts constituting the offense 
charged ’ ” 

The evidence, too, he found, "was ample 
for the jury to find with the requisite cer¬ 
tainty that the appellant appeared before the 
subcommittee and refused to be sworn or to 
testify" Nor could he find any fault with 
Judge Cox's charge and Instructions to the 
Jury 

The majority rejected Josephson’s conten¬ 
tion that the resolution authorizing the 
House committee Is so vague as to make It 
unconstitutional The resolution empowers 
the committee to investigate the extent, 
character, and object of un-American propa¬ 
ganda in the United States, the diffusion of 
subversive and un-American propaganda of 
both foreign and domestic origin that attacks 
the form of government as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, "and all other questions In re¬ 
lation thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation ” 

Josephson’s indictment was under another 
statute that makes It a misdemeanor to re¬ 
fuse to ansvver any question pertinent to a 
matter under Investigation by Congress 

"Having refused to answer any questions 
whatsoever,” Judge Chase said, "he (Joseph- 
son) cannot now claim that the authorizing 
statute is invalid merely because it did not 
furnish him with criteria that were suffi¬ 
ciently definite to permit him to determine 
the pertinency of some question that might 
never have been asked him.” 

The subject matter for the committee, the 
majority said, "was sufficiently broad in 
scope BO that the Information sought to be 
gained for the use of Congress would be com¬ 
prehensive and adequate, but was neverthe¬ 


less confined to certain types of propaganda 
about the potency of which there can be 
little doubt." 

"XT this propaganda takes the form of, 
for example, advocacy of the overthrow of 
the Government by violence,” Judge Chase 
continued, “it is rightly called ‘un-American’ 
and a sensible regard for the self-preserva¬ 
tion of the Nation may well require its In¬ 
vestigation. with a view to the enactment 
of whatever remedial legislation may be 
needed or to the amendment thereof. 

"One need only recall the activities of the 
so-called fifth columns In various countries 
both before and during the late war to 
realize that the United States should be alert 
to discover and deal with the seeds of revolu¬ 
tion within Itself. And, if there be any 
doubts on the score of the power and duty of 
the Government and Congress to do so. they 
may be resolved when It Is remembered that 
one of the very purposes of the Constitution 
Itself was to protect the country against 
danger from within as well as from without. 

"Surely," Judge Chase continued, "matters 
which potentially affect the very survival of 
our Government are by no means the purely 
personal concern of anyone. And Investiga¬ 
tions into such matters are Inquiries relating 
to the personal affairs of private Individuals 
only to the extent that those Individuals 
are a part of the Government as a whole.” 

As to the appellant’s argument that the 
purposes of the committee are not to pre¬ 
pare legislation but to ‘ expose the political 
beliefs and affiliations of Individuals and 
groups," the majority referred to the state¬ 
ment of the President's Committee on Civil 
Bights, which said; 

"The principle of disclosure Is, we believe, 
the appropriate way to deal with those who 
would subvert our democracy by revolution 
or by encouraging disunity and destroying 
the civil rights of some groups ” 

RIGHT TO Sirr PROPAGANDA 

In a discussion of the right of free speech, 
Judge Chase said that the first amendment 
of the Constitution (guaranteeing free speech 
and a free press) can be construed to prevent 
Congress from Investigating propaganda, 
then "the Constitution itself provides Im¬ 
munity from discovery and lawful restraint 
for those who would destroy It ” 

Legislation curbing free speech when that 
speech Imperils the country. Judge Chase 
said, might ultimately be the only means 
for the preservation of free speech. 

Judge Clark said In his dissenting opinion 
that "no more extensive search into the 
hearts and minds of private citizens can 
be thought of or expected than that we 
have before us,” and added, "If this Is le¬ 
gally permissible, it can be asserted dog¬ 
matically that Investigation of private 
opinion is not really prohibited under the 
Bill of Rights. In other words, there will 
then h.ave been discovered a blank spot In 
the protective covering of that venerated 
document ” 

Judge Clark said that there had been no 
definition of the key word "un-American” 
In the resolution setting up the House com¬ 
mittee Attempts to explain the meaning, 
he continued, have been avoided or opposed. 
The committee has been continued without 
restrictions on its scope until it has become 
as characterized by one of its members the 
most powerful committee of Congress. 

No definition of un-American can be 
determined from the activities of the com¬ 
mittee, Judge Clark said, nor from contem¬ 
porary thought "Since this Is a penal 
statute we are called upon to enforce,” he 
added, "standards so vague and doubtful 
should be adjudged insufficient under the 
settled requirement that piohibited conduct 
must for criminal purposes be set forth 
With clarity.” 

Judge Clark declared that when Congress 
attacked "not merely dangerous propaganda, 
but in effect all argumentation departing 
from the then norm, there is no Justification 
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for tb« ^do reachei of its claim of mutbor- 
ity." **In truth,** he added, **lt seems not 
a matter of great difficulty to provide for 
an investigation of proper scope whloh would 
impress all as being constitutionally Jus¬ 
tified.** 

Friends and supporters of the Congres¬ 
sional power may well fear Its present 
exercise here Judge Clark asserted, and 
find the application of a proper restraint 
a source of strength in the long run. “For.** 
he said, **a widespread belief that the com¬ 
mittee is acting In an un-American way to 
even an American end will destroy the 
cmxunlttee's usefulness In the eyes of 
liberty-loving people.** 


Foreign Aid nnd High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

' or wxscozrsm 

XN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATIVEB 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter from 
one of my constituents: 

Ricauam Cana, Wis., 

December 8,1847. 

WXLZJtAM STKVXNSON. 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxab Bill: Oot your letter and was glad to 
be Informed as what some Members of Con¬ 
gress are thinking 

It looks to me like we are in a bad spot. 
If future loans (gifts) are to be dissipated 
by the debtors using the money for con¬ 
sumers* goods, movies and other nonproduc¬ 
ing purposes, then It looks to me like we ere 
pouring money down a bottomless rat bole. 
If the money provided by the so-called Mar¬ 
shall plan could be used for capital outlay, 
lor example, If money allocated to England 
would be used to modernise her obsolete min¬ 
ing equipment so that once again England 
could export coal and thus help build up a 
favorable balance of trade or exchange, then 
it would appear that the money might be 
well spent Apply the same principle to 
other countries so that they might begin to 
be self-supporting and not be looking for 
endless handouts at the expense of the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer There should be some guar¬ 
anty as to Just how the money is to be spent 
and definitely for what purposes. I see there 
is some bellyache that the recipient of such 
loans (gifts) would be sacrificing some degree 
of sovereignty. Well, If I want to go to the 
bank and borrow a large sum of money, the 
bank as a matter of course Inquires and is 
entitled to know how and for what purpose 
I propose to spend the money. It ill befits 
the begging nations to cry about loss of 
sovereignty. However, I think we should 
extend constructive help but draw the line 
if we are to be continually blackmailed with 
the threat that unless we come through all 
the time the said debtors will embrace com¬ 
munism, • • * We will stop bleeding 

ourselves white and prepare to set our own 
house in order by retiring the debt, lower¬ 
ing our own taxes, and in general be pre¬ 
pared to repel communism when and if it 
threatens our country I feel like old John 
Adams when he said ''millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute.” We can’t 
continue indefinitely to drain ourselves for 
their benefit. 

Now about the high prices. The answer 
does not involve any complicated economic 
theories or solution that any person of ordi¬ 


nary IntsUlfMiM cannot (xuiqprciMnd at laatl 
In part. 

Anycma Nhonld know tf wa band over 
bnilona of money to European natlona with¬ 
out conBldaratton and those oountrlea use 
this money to omnpete In our markets that 
It will raise prices here. There ire only so 
many goods and if one of the bidders does 
not have to provida the money except 
through gifts no wonder the prices go up. 
If 8anta Glaus furnished me the moxxey and 
you and I needed a ault of clothes and wa 
wished the same suit, who do you think 
would be the succesful bidder? To talk 
about lowering prleee while this process con¬ 
tinues is like t^lng to lift ourselves by the 
boot straps. 

In my mind the present high prices are In 
a large part at least due to United States 
furnishing the money for foreign bidders 
to compete in our own markets against the 
normal American bidders who have to l^ad 
their own cash. The whole proposition is 
as simple as that—in large part. I eay. You 
can't In essence give away mllllone and mil¬ 
lions of tons of foodstuffs, meat, grain, be¬ 
sides steel, machinery, trucks, automobiles, 
and everything else and expect the price here 
not to go up. When and only when we stop 
this economic drain we may expect normal 
Burplusea here and a consequent lowering of 
prices due to normal supply and demand. 

What I have said reflects my own thinking 
but 1 can say to you that you won’t find one 
person in a hundred who does not believe 
exactly as I do In this part of the United 
States. 

Well, Bill, I seldom sotmd off by writing 
to my Congressman or anybody else and I 
am sure that you know the score as well as 
I do. I won't say any better because the 
truth should be obvious to all except hare- 
brained New Dealers who. thank aod, are on 
the way out. I think that Senator Tait, 
from what I have read, has about the same 
ideas as I have mentioned and there have 
been some editorials in News Week along 
the same line 

With best of luck and the season’s greet¬ 
ings. I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

r. E. P. 


Polkod 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CUUDE I. BAKEWELL 

or MISBOUU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESBNTATXVBS 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, by 
virtue of permission to extend my re¬ 
marks, I would like to Include herewith 
a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
National Committee of Americans of 
Polish Descent, Inc., at their sixth an¬ 
nual convention held in Philadelphia 
November 8 and 9. 1947. 

No country has had a more tragic his¬ 
tory of partition and unsurpation by for¬ 
eign powers than has Poland, and yet no 
country has, despite such obstacles, re¬ 
tained its national Identity, culture and 
traditions as has Poland. Truly It is a 
national history of which the Polish peo¬ 
ple and the people of Polish descent liv¬ 
ing throughout the world can be proud. 

Now. once again, a foreigner dominates 
the daily lives of the great Polish nation 
and seeks through force to impose alien 
ideas, and to wean the people away from 


the heritage of culture, reUgton and na- 
tkmal unity which Is theirs. It should 
be a cause of genuine sorrow to every 
American to know that duzlng the late 
World War our leaders by their acts were 
responsible, at least in part, for this mel¬ 
ancholy state of events. This knowledge 
should impel all Americans, whether they 
are of Polish descent or not, to dedicate 
themselves to correcting these grievous 
wrongs which have been done to a proud 
and courageous people who were our 
allies. 

The resolution follows: 

A CALL rot TBX XNVttTXOATXON OT THX TALTA 
AOXSEMIIIT 

From the very beglmxing of Its activity 
the National Committee of Americana of 
Pollah Descent has warned the American 
public to be on guard lest America and the 
democrotlo world betray the causes for which 
they waged the war. We pointed out that a 
betrayal of those causes would lead to trouble 
In the democratic group and that despite the 
defeat of Hitler, America would not In the 
end stand in the role of victor hut of the 
defeated. 

During the various phases of our struggle 
we have had many proofs of the rightness of 
our warnings At the same time, mistakes 
znade by the United States and Oreat Brit¬ 
ain—countries upon which depends the fate 
of world eivllieatlon and culture—multiplied. 
We believe that failure to see the dangers 
threatening America and the world Is the 
reason for the present state of affairs and 
that this blindness must be cured. We look 
upon the Yalta accord as the most outstand¬ 
ing evidence of the correctness of our po¬ 
sition. This accord was positive proof to us 
that the democracies were not cognisant of 
the danger resulting from the betrayal of 
their principles and ideals, that they were 
not really aware of what they were fighting 
for. and that they were blind to the fact that 
their Soviet ally is their worst enemy. 

When all our protests, together with those 
of the Polisb-Amerioan Ctongresa, against the 
Yalta accord came to nothing 2 years ago at 
the fourth annual meeting of the delegates 
of our organization, we accepted it as a fun¬ 
damental principle that only an investiga¬ 
tion of the Yalta agreement could check the 
disintegration of American political life. 

That occurred at a time when the American 
Congrees was devoting itself almost wholly 
to the Pearl Harbor investigation. In a reso¬ 
lution passed at that meeting of our dele¬ 
gates, November 24. 1045. we declared that 
“the moral responsibility for tbe crimes com¬ 
mitted by the Soviets against the Polish Na¬ 
tion rests equally upon tbe United States.” 
The resolution concluded with the following 
appeal: 

“We are calling your attention to tbe neces¬ 
sity of an Investigation of the secret commit¬ 
ments undertaken at Yalta because, In our 
opinion, they Jeopardize the safety of the 
United States and of the world.” 

A year later, at tbe fifth annual conven¬ 
tion of the National Committee of Americans 
of Polish Descent, a telegram was sent No¬ 
vember 17,1946, to Secretary of State Byrnes, 
in which again we stated emphatically that: 
“If American public opUnion demanded an 
investigation of Pearl Harbo]>—even after our 
victory over Japan—It was far more essential 
to Investigate the secret, unconstitutional 
Yalta commitments and the pernicious effects 
which caused eatastrophio setbacks to our 
American prestige and are Jeopardizing tbe 
safety of the United States and of the civil¬ 
ized world.” 

If It was the purpose of the Pearl Harbor 
Investigations to examine the circumstances 
responsible for the catastrophe In tbe Pa¬ 
cific, canceled out by the bravery of our 
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Army, Navy, and Air Corps, together with the 
great devotion of the entire population— 
as we wrote in our resolution—an investiga¬ 
tion of Yalta la Imperative to reveal the 
source both of the defeats we have already 
sustained and of those which loom In the fu¬ 
ture. The Pearl Harbor catastrophe was 
washed out by later victory. Yalta brings 
one setback after another. These can neither 
be checked nor rectified and they open the 
way to uuforseeable and Indescribable 
catastrophes. 

Yet the American Congress remains blind. 
Month after month and year after year It has 
been learning of the secrets of Yalta, learn¬ 
ing of the partitioning of Poland, of the 
handing over of half of Europe to Soviet con¬ 
trol, of the cession of the Kuriles to RuBsia, 
of the granting of three votes In UNO to the 
Soviet Union, of the right of veto, of giving 
Manchuria, half of Korea, and part of China 
to the Soviet sphere. 

Much has been written and spoken about 
all ibis, and at last we have the documents 
themselves In the memoirs of Byrnes, who 
was present at Yalta and later the executor 
and defender of the agreement. 

To date, however, not one American speak¬ 
ing with authority has come out with the 
declaration that to rectify the blunders, to 
turn from the road of treason and capitula¬ 
tion, to abolish the sentence of death given 
world freedom, and the honor and security of 
America, the Yalta Agreement must be re¬ 
pudiated. On the contrary, the Yalta accord 
executor, Byrnes, revealing the secrets of this 
disgraceful betrayal as he had them In his 
stenographic notes, concludes that the evil 
lies not In the death sentence for the western 
democracies implicit in the Yalta accord, but 
In the fact that this death sentence Is not 
carried out by the Soviets according to the 
regulations Byrnes again attempts to de¬ 
ceive America and the world with the idea 
that if the Soviets would conduct the execu¬ 
tion of Poland, half of Europe and China In 
proper form, then everything would be In 
order and the American war objectives would 
be attained. 

And so we say again os we declared In ear¬ 
lier years that until we return to those pur¬ 
poses for which America fought the war and 
which led to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charier and the four freedoms, until we 
understand what the struggle is about, until 
we lay bare the plans of the Soviet Union, 
aiming at world domination. Just so long our 
political ns well as our military decisions will 
be erroneous. Incomplete, unsuccessful, and 
ending in disaster 

It was disastrous giving Russia two and a 
half years time to win Europe and Asia and 
thus to weaken America A year intervened 
betiveen Munich and Hitler’s invasion Al¬ 
most 3 years have passed since Yalta This 
was a period of uninterrupted disasters for 
America and Poland and of triumphant 
Climes of the Soviets. Hence this year as in 
years past the National Commlttoo of Amer¬ 
icans of Polish Descent demands that the 
execution of the death sentence according to 
the Yalta agreement cease, that instead 
there be an investigation, followed by a re- 
pudletlon of these criminal agreements, 
which have thus far served as the basis of 
United States foreign policy. 

National Committee of Americans of 
Polish Descent, Inc , Sixth Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y: Wil¬ 
liam Cepek, Providence, R. I, 
Chairman of the Convention. St. 
Smletana, New Bedford, Mass. W. 
Chybowskl, New York, N. Y, W. 
aawrysiak, Philadelphia, Pa., S. 
Lodzieskl, Cleveland. Ohio, A. F. 
Reclaw, Detroit, Mich., Dr. A. 
Culkowskl, Buffalo, N. Y., T. 
Boclia, Paterson, N. J., B. Mroz, 
Chicago. HI.. Resolution Com¬ 
mittee. 


Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CAUroitNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker. In 
answer to many requests for an investi¬ 
gation as to the reason for discontinu¬ 
ance of work on Central Valley projects 
after November 30, 1947, I have this to 
say: 

No investigation is needed to discover 
the reason for the work stoppage on 
dams, canals, and power plants in Cen¬ 
tral Valley. 

There Is not any more money. 

The President, in his Budget message 
to Congress for this year, requested 
$20,000,000 for Central Valley in order 
that work authorized by Congress could 
go forward on schedule. 

The Eightieth Congress, in the name 
of economy, saw fit to reduce this amount 
to $9,141,288. 

A few Representatives from California 
warned that this appropriation was 
wholly inadequate and that it would 
force a shut-down of work before the 
year was over. We pointed out that 
having to stop and then start work on 
dams, canals, and transmission lines is 
no economy, but will cost more to corn- 
plate the same work. It is sheer 
insanity. 

Well, what we predicted has come to 
pass The Interior Department has run 
out of money to carry on work in Central 
Valley and is forced to notify contractors 
that work must stop. 

As you remember, an amendment of¬ 
fered to provide the necessary funds in¬ 
cluding the Central Valley project was 
defeated by a vote of 197 to 140. 

Of the 197 who voted against necessary 
funds to continue authorized construc¬ 
tion. 186 were Republican vote.s—11 were 
Democratic. 

Of those voting for the funds, 130 were 
Democrats—only 9 were Republicans. 

In other words, nine Republican Con¬ 
gressmen in the entire country voted 
correctly In the all-important matter of 
Interior Depaitment appropriations. 

The vstory in California is equally un¬ 
attractive for the Republicans of the 
State. There were 11 votes cast by Cali¬ 
fornia Congressmen for the funds—8 of 
those votes were by Democrats. There 
were 10 votes cast by the California Con¬ 
gressmen against the funds—all 10 votes 
were Republican. 

Congressman Gearhart called a meet¬ 
ing on December 3 of the subcommittees 
of the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and the Senate In the hopes, I 
suppose, that he could persuade his Re¬ 
publican colleagues to do something 
about this situation which was created 
by Republican leadership and Republi¬ 
can votes, and yes, more the shame, by 
California Republican votes. 

The whole buslrfess Is disgusting and 
senseless. It is the kind of political econ¬ 
omy that the Eightieth Congress has 
been legislating the entire session. 


I have here. Mr. Speaker, a factual 
report on work stoppage in Central Val¬ 
ley at the moment. It is a letter from 
Mr. Michael W. Straus, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. With this 
letter was enclosed a copy of the Bureau’s 
letter of November 26 to the chief engi¬ 
neer and the regional director. These 
letters are as follows: 

Bureatj of Recmmatton, 
Department of thk Interior. 

Washington D. C . December 3, 1947, 
Mrs. Helen Oahagan Douglas, 

House of Jlcprescntatives. 

Mr Dear Mrs Douglas: In response to 
your telephone icqueat of yesterday the situ¬ 
ation with regard to construction on certain 
features of the Central Valley project may 
be summarized In the following manner. 

The available funds for construction have 
been exhausted for work on construction of 
the Friant-Kern canal, the Shasta power 
plant, the Prlant Dam, the Contra-Costa 
canal, and the Shasta Dam and reservoir. 
It is probable that funds for completion of 
Keswick Dam and Keswick power plant may 
bo exhatLsted during the second or third week 
in December. Furthermore, it appears that 
funds for the Delta-Mcndota canal will be 
exhausted during the latter part of December. 
There are sufficient funds available for con¬ 
tinuing construction on certain power facili¬ 
ties including the switchyards at Shasta and 
Keswick Dams and transmission lines from 
Shasta Dam to the Shasta substation, and 
Orovllle to Sacramento. 

This situation has arisen because the Con¬ 
gress has in its appropriations for the Cen¬ 
tral Valley project in past years specifically 
earmarked funds for certain features It is 
impossible, therefore, to transfer available 
funds from one of these features to another 
where shortages have developed. There are 
31 specific appropriation accoiuits, none of 
which are transferable one to the other. 
These occurrences were predicted end ex¬ 
plained to the Appropriations Committees 
during our hearings last spring. 

You will recall that the President’s budget 
Indicated that the fund requirement for 
Central Valley project was $20,000,000 This 
1948 fund requirement was based upon our 
best estimates of contractor performance in 

1947 and 1948 The contractor performance 
in fiscal year 1947 was disappointingly slow 
because of labor and materials dlfflcultles. 
Those diflloulties were overcome during the 
latter months of fiscal year 1947, and the 
performance in fiscal year 1948, with the aid 
of exceptionally good construction weather 
has far exceeded the contractors’ expecta¬ 
tions 

The amount appropriated for fiscal year 

1948 was only $9,141,288 The fiscal year 1947 
carry-over of $21,104,800, together with the 
1948 fiscal year appropriation, made up a 
total of $30,246,088 available for expendi¬ 
ture In the 1948 fiscal year for Bpeclflc fea¬ 
tures. Although this sum is approximately 
equal to the total anticipated contract earn¬ 
ings, as stated before, the total for the Ascal 
years 1947-48 period is $10,868,712 less than 
the amount estimated to be required for this 
period, and in view of the contractors’ accel¬ 
erated progress described above, the result 
has been that the available funds for con¬ 
struction on the irrigation and joint focll- 
Itles have been exhausted. 

In order that you may be fully Informed 
on the details concerning the various limi¬ 
tations and the administrative action that 
has been necessary, I am enclosing a copy 
of our letter of November 26 to the chief en¬ 
gineer and the regional director concerning 
the subject of carrying out the construction 
program on the Central Valley project In 
fiscal year 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 

Michael W. Straus, 

Commissioner. 
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BT7ICAT7 09 RlCLAUATIOH, 

DxPAJmuorr or tbx limatxoit, 
Washington, D. C., November 26,1947, 
To: Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo., regional 
director, Sacramento, Calif. 

From; Acting Conunleeloner. 

Subject: Policy determination concerning ea« 
tabllshment of fiical year 1948 Central Val¬ 
ley project-program schedules in light of 
appropriations. 

1 Pursuant to the authorizations granted 
by the Emergency Belief Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 
115), the Central Valley project was estab¬ 
lished on December 2, 1935. when the Presi¬ 
dent approved a finding of feasibility sub¬ 
mitted the Secretary under the provisions of 
the act of December 5, 1924, (43 Stat. 701), 
Additional authorizations were granted by 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1938 
(49 Stat. 1622), and the entire project was re¬ 
authorized by the act of October 17.1940 ( 54 
Stat. 1198, 1199), and declared to be for the 
purposes of improving navigation, regulating 
the flow of the San Joaquin River and the 
Sacramento River, controlling floods, provid¬ 
ing for storage and for the delivery of the 
stored waters thereof, for the reclamation of 
arid and semlarld lands and the lands of 
Indian reservations, and other beneficial uses, 
and for the generation and sale of electric 
energy as a means of financially aiding and 
assisting such undertakings and in order to 
permit the full utilization of the works con¬ 
structed to accomplish the aforesaid pur¬ 
poses. The administration of the project is 
governed by the provisions of the act of 
June 17, 1902, and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto, including the 
aforementioned statutes, collectively known 
as the reclamation law. 

2. Pursuant to the aforesaid authoriza¬ 
tions. the Bureau formulated plans and in¬ 
augurated the necessary activities to effectu¬ 
ate the aforesaid objectives. During the war 
many features of the project bad to be de¬ 
ferred. but with the restoration of peace the 
full-scale program was resumed. The over¬ 
all program for the fiscal year 1947 contem¬ 
plated an expenditure of approximately $32,- 
000,000 but because of deferments of con¬ 
templated contract awards occasioned by the 
X>residentlal “freeze” order in the early part 
of that fiscal year, and because of curtail¬ 
ments in work resulting from strikes and 
labor and material shortages which contin¬ 
ued until' the spring of 1947, the full execu¬ 
tion of that program was not realized, and 
at the end of the fiscal year there remained 
a carry-over of unobligated fimds among 
the several features of the project, aggre¬ 
gating $21,104,800. The aggregate appropri¬ 
ation for the 1048 fiscal year amounted to 
$9,141,288, making a total of $30,246,088 
available for expenditme in the 1048 fiscal 
year. The 1947 and 1048 fiscal years’ appro¬ 
priations. as well as the appropriations made 
for some other prior years, were made for 
specific features of the project, while, in some 
of the other prior years a single appropriation 
was made for the entire project 

3. As a result of the manner in which these 
appropriations were made, it was necessary 
to carry the project’s funds in 31 “limitation 
accounts.” Of these only 12 are of concern 
for the purposes of this memorandum, as 
described below: 

14x607 001. All other expenditures: This 
constitutes the balance of prior year appro¬ 
priations made for all purposes of the proj¬ 
ect. The unobligated balance in this ac¬ 
count, as of June 30, 1947, was $2,576,574. 

14x0607.024. Irrigation facilities: This con¬ 
stitutes the balance of prior year plus fiscal 
year 1948 appropriations for irrigation facili¬ 
ties. This accoimt may be applied to any or 
all Irrlgaticm facilities in the project. The 
total available in this account for expendi¬ 
ture in the fiscal yeur 1948 was $9372,522. 

14x0607.006. Frlant-Kem canal; This con¬ 
stitutes the balance remaining from fiscal 
years 1944 and 1946 specific appropriations 


for the Frtant-Kern eanal. The amount 
available ttom this account tor the fiscal 
year 1948 was $4,SKi5.165. 

14x0607.008. Contra Costa canal: This con¬ 
stitutes the balance remaining from the 1944 
appropriation for the Contra Costa oanal. 
The amount remaining available in this 
account for expenditure in 1948 was $1,274. 

14x0^)7.016. Delta-Mendota oanal: This 
constitutes the balance of the 1946 appro¬ 
priation for the Delta-Mendota oanal. The 
amoimt remaining available in this account 
for expenditure in the 1948 fiscal year was 
$4,667,662. 

14x0607.017. Frlant Dam and Reservoir: 
This constitutes the balance remaining from 
the 1946 appropriation for Frlant Dam and 
Reservoir. The amount available for expend¬ 
iture in 1948 from this account was $18377. 

14x0607.018. Shasta power plant: This con¬ 
stitutes the balance of the 1946 appropria¬ 
tion plus the 1948 appropriation for Shasta 
power plant. The amount available for ex- 
pendltxire in 1948 from this account was 
$020,482. 

14x0607.019. Keswick Dam: This constitutes 
the balance of the 1946 appropriation plus 
the 1048 appropriation for Keswick Dam. 
The amount available for expenditure in the 
1948 fiscal year from this account was 
$669,621. 

14x0607.020. Keswick power plant* This 
constitutes the balance of the 1946 plus the 
1948 appropriation for Keswick power plant. 
The amount available for expenditure in fis¬ 
cal year 1048 from this account was $880,850. 

14x0607.014. Shasta Dam: This constitutes ^ 
the balance remaining from the 1946 appro¬ 
priation for Shasta Dam. The amount re¬ 
maining available for expenditure In 1048 
from this account was $64,775. 

14x0607 027. Joint facilities; This consti¬ 
tutes the 1948 appropriation for Shasta Dam 
and Reservoir. Moneys from this account 
may be applied only for the purposes set forth 
in the justlfioatlcms submitted to the Con¬ 
gress with the request for 1948 appropriations 
under the subheading “Joint facilities.” 

14x0607 011. Shasta Dam and Reservoir- 
Relocation of secondary roads* This consti¬ 
tutes the balance remaining from the 1046 
and 1947 appropriations for this purpose. 
The amount available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year 1948 was $795,648. 

4. In furtherance of the general objectives 
and purposes of the Central Valley project, 
the Bureau, in the fiscal year 1947 and prior 
years, and pursuant to the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 12 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939, entered into many construction and 
supply contracts which contained “contin¬ 
gent on appropriations” clauses. The prog¬ 
ress under these contracts, after the difficul¬ 
ties above mentioned were overcome, was 
proceeding at an exceedingly high rate at 
the beginning of the 1948 fiscal year. It was 
apparent that work could not continue at 
that rate throughout the 1948 fiscal year 
within the amount of funds available. It 
was administratively determined that the 
best Interests of the Government required 
the continuance of the work under those 
contracts to the full extent of the funds that 
would be available therefor after making 
adequate provision for the purchase of such 
services, work, materials, and supplies as 
were needed to support the existing construc¬ 
tion contracts, and after providing for the 
necessary administrative contingent and fa¬ 
cilitating services. In making this determi¬ 
nation it was recognized that construction 
work on certain features of the project could 
not continue throughout the entire fiscal 
year. It appeared that four irrigation fea¬ 
tures and three power features would be thus 
affected, namely, Delta-Mendota oanal, 
Frlant-Kem canal, FMant Dam. Contra Costa 
canal. Shasta Powar Plant, Shasta Dam and 
Reservoir, Keswick Dam and Bewick Power 
Plant, including the joint facilities of 
Shasta Dam and Reservoir. 


6. It was also detemilned that an early and 
diaameily stopping or constmotion work 
would most probably result in substantial 
looses to the Government oeoasioned by de¬ 
terioration of imoaoipleted work and the 
Inability to properly maintain partially com¬ 
pleted works and structures because of the 
ravages of weather and waters. Conse¬ 
quently. it was determined that all work 
should be continued as long as possible 
within the funds available so that the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress might be 
afforded an opportunity to look Into the 
matter, it being understood, however, that 
under no circumstances would obligations 
be incurred beyond the amount of funds 
available. 

6. As indicated above, there was available, 
at the beglxming of this fiscal year, the sum 
of $4,567,662 for the Delta-Mendota canal. 
Because of the Indicated inadequacy of funds 
for the several features, as herein mentioned, 
it was administratively determined that no 
additional money should be made available 
for this piupoae from either account .001 or 
account .024. As of October 81, 1947. it ap¬ 
pears that the potential earnings under the 
existing contracts on this feature, if con¬ 
tinued throughout the year would far exceed 
the fimds available therefor. 

7. It appears, as nearly as can be estimated 
at this time, that the funds remaining avail¬ 
able for payment of construction and supply 
contracts on the following features of the 
project will be exhausted as indicated below: 

Delta-Mendota canal. December 31; Frl¬ 
ant-Kem canal, November 80; Shasta power 
plant, November 80, Keswick Dam. December 
16; Keswick power plant. December 16; Frl- 
ant Dam, November 80; (Dontra Costa canal, 
November 80; Shasta Dam and Reservoir. 
November 80. 

8. In keeping with the desirability of con¬ 
tinuing construction as long as possible with¬ 
in the limit of the funds available, and recog¬ 
nizing that the inevitable, at least partial, 
cessation of construction work because of 
exhaustion of funds will occasion some re¬ 
ductions in the expenses for administration, 
facilitating services and other contingencies, 
as origmally contemplated in the apportion¬ 
ment of the funds for such purposes, every 
effort shall be made to adjust the apportion¬ 
ment made for these piirposes so that what¬ 
ever savings can be made thereby may be 
applied to payments for contract earnings. 
The regional director shall, accordingly, as¬ 
certain what portions of the moneys which 
have been set aside for low-cost canal lining 
investigations, weed control investigation, 
expenses of the Denver office in connection 
with the project’s activities, force account 
work, and other administrative, contingent 
and facilitating services, can be made again 
available through their restoration to the re¬ 
spective limitation accoimts from which the 
amounts were taken. Any such imobllgated, 
available funds when so restored to their 
original accoimts shall be used for contract 
earnings to the extent that expenditure for 
that purpose is within the purposes for which 
such accounts are properly chargeable. 

9. In ascertaining the approximate dates 
when available funds will be exhausted, the 
regional director shall first provide for the 
payment of those contracts made in this 
fiscal year under which the Government’s 
liability for earnings during the fiscal year 
is not limited by a “contingent on appro¬ 
priations” clause, except those involving 
work or supplies not needed because of an¬ 
ticipated work curtailment. As to those of 
the latter class which cannot be suspended 
or terminated without additional cost to the 
Government, by voluntary agreement or 
otherwise,-the regional director is requested 
to report to the Washingtoa oflioe with his 
recommendations the full details Including 
the basis and estimated coot of possible 
suspension or termination. 
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10. B« shoidd then proTlde for the pay* 
meat of such “holcl-baok*’ moneys as 17111 be¬ 
come due for payment out of c\irrent funds 
by reason of contract completion within 
such funds. In this connection, it is point¬ 
ed out 4hat "hold-back" money under con¬ 
tracts made contingent upon appropriations 
does not become payable imtU the work has 
been completed and accepted. Thus, where 
work under a contract ceases by reason of 
exhaustion of available funds, the "hold¬ 
back" money would not be payable until 
after work under the contract is resumed, 
completed and accepted. Likewise, "hold¬ 
backs” on contracts not scheduled for com¬ 
pletion until fiscal year 1949 or later should 
not be treated as obligations payable out of 
currently available funds. 

11. As pointed out In my letter of Novem¬ 
ber 21 to the Chief Engineer, the regional 
director for region 1 and the district mana¬ 
ger, Coulee Dam, Wash, in the matter 
of fiscal year 19^ Columbia Basin project 
program schedules, the best Interests of the 
Government, as well as fairness to the con¬ 
tractors, requires that the contractors be 
kept Informed as far ao practicable, as to the 
status of the funds from which tholr con¬ 
tract earnings may be paid Accordingly, 
such notices shall be Issued without delay. 
Perms of letters, to be prepared and signed 
by the contracting officer or his authorized 
representative, are attached. Detailed In¬ 
structions in this respect will follow. 

Kenneth MacDaniel, 


Scrap From Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

- Wednesday, Decemher 10.1947 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend zny remarks, 1 include 
in the Congressional Record the follow¬ 
ing letter I have received from Mr. David 
Bruce, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Indeed, It Is my hope, since the price of 
steel is so Imporiant and basic in our 
economy, that we shall be able to get 
scrap from Europe; 

Department or Commerce, 
Wa'stnngton, December 8, 1947, 
Hon Lindley Beck worth. 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

My De\r Congressman: Your letter of No¬ 
vember 26 requests comment on the sug¬ 
gestion made by a friend of yours that It 
might bo desirable to bring scrap iron or 
steel from Europe to this country in some 
of the boats now being used to carry goods 
to that area. Since the implications of such 
a proposal are International and Involve the 
whole question of the scrap supply, do¬ 
mestic and foreign, I should like to icvlew 
some of Its more salient aspects for you 

During and since the war the domestic 
production of steel has been impeded by 
the shortage of scrap. Even today’s high 
output could be still further Increased If 
more scrap was available. Stocks in steel¬ 
makers* yards are small and will dwindle 
still further during the coming winter 
months when seasonal factors will curtail 
collection. In fact, many producers antic¬ 
ipate having to scale down their opera¬ 
tions because they do not have enough scrap 
on hand or in prospect to enable *them to 
continue to. make eteel at present levels of 
operation. 


Additional scrap might bs had from either 
or both of two sources—from within this 
country by more Intensive collection or by 
Importing It from Europe or elsewhere. At 
this writing the former would seem the more 
practicable if for no other reason than that 
there is a "scrap” Industry already estab¬ 
lished In this country on a national scale. 
This industry has the knowledge, facilities, 
and the physical equipment needed to get 
at this scrap. It seems probable that, al¬ 
though all the more accessible, more obvious 
sources have long since been tapped, and 
despite our largo prewar exports and the 
several wartime scrap drives, there are con¬ 
siderable quantities remaining scattered 
throughout the country which might profit¬ 
ably be collected. 

As to the foreign side, among the recom¬ 
mendations contained In the Paris confer¬ 
ence report of the Committee on European 
Economic Cooperation was ono calling upon 
the United States to supply the participat¬ 
ing countries with scrap in amounts rang¬ 
ing from 1.399.000 metric tons In 1943 to 
2,231,000 tons in 1951. These quantities were 
held to bo required to give effect to the Mar¬ 
shall plan tenet that the participating 
countries should utilize all existing ctcel- 
maklng facilities to the maximum extent 
possible In the light of our domestic short¬ 
age, such a recommendation could not be 
accepted, especially since It is possible that 
there are In western Europe quantities of 
uncollected, unsorted scrap sufficient to 
satisfy all their needs. 

Whether this scrap Is actually there and 
where and in what quantities aie moot ques¬ 
tions to which no one. In this country or In 
Europe, may bo said to have the answer. 
However, both because there Is some possi¬ 
bility that there is scrap in Europe which 
might be brought here to ease our own short¬ 
age and because of the heavy scrap require¬ 
ments set forth by the Marshall plan coun¬ 
tries, this Department has been directed and 
is currently cnga«:ed In organizing a group 
of experts from the steel, foundry, and srrap 
Industries, as well as from within the Gov¬ 
ernment, to BUivey the European scrap plc- 
tuic on the Bite 

However, even If this group found large 
tonnages of scrap. It would not necessarily 
mean that It could be made readily avail¬ 
able to steel makers either In Europe or in 
this country. One very great obstacle Is the 
absence In Europe of national organizations 
comparable to the American scrap industry 
capable of collecting, processing, and trans¬ 
porting any quantity of scrap. Another Is 
the Inadequacy of existing equipment to 
carry on the above and to load scrap on 
borrd ships for carriage overseas Bolutlons 
to both these problems would have to be 
found if any very great tonnage In addition 
to that now being used is to be brought out. 

Finally, as far as bringing European scrap 
to this country Is concerned, there is the 
problem of arranging for its purchase. Only 
scrap generated by the American Army—de¬ 
militarized mat6;lcl of war for the most 
part—Is actually the property of the United 
States. All tho rest. Including rubble scrap 
In the American zone of Germany, is the 
property of the countries In which It Is lo¬ 
cated. Any of this last would first have to 
be purchased from Us present owners before 
it could be brought to this country and since 
most of the countries of western Europe con¬ 
sider sciap an .expendable national resource 
they are understandably loath to permit its 
exportation 

This whole, highly complex problem Is 
under constant study by the several Gov¬ 
ernment o'vrcic concerned to Insure, as 
far as pousLi'c, ihit the greatest cconomio 
advantage Is taken of this important raw 
material wherever It may be located—^for the 
benefit of the United States and In the ac¬ 
complishment of the purposes of the Mar¬ 
shall plan. 


I trust that you will find this discussion 
to be of value and that we may have other 
opportunities to be of service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

DAvm Brtjce, 

Assistant Secrctanj of Commerce, 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee, for some 30 days, in the months of 
September and October, I was pnvilopied 
to visit 13 countries in Europe and the 
Near East, 

As Is often Indicated and said, eco¬ 
nomic and political conditions in Europe 
are very serious. There are hunger, dev¬ 
astation, destruction, disorganization, 
and discouragement in many of the sec¬ 
tions we visited. In my opinion, some 
plan or program of aid is justifiable for 
the peoples of Europe, recognizing the 
greatness of our country, are looking to 
America for leadership. I feel the legis¬ 
lation which has been presented to the 
House to aid Europe—the legislation we 
are considering as a stopgap measure— 
Is warranted. I shall support it. It is 
my hope that the assistance wo give the 
people of Europe wiU aid them to do 
something for themselves. Much good 
has been done when assistance enables a 
man to do something for himself—to 
make for himself and family a living. 
The same is true with reference to indi¬ 
viduals within a country. 

However, we should be reasonably sure 
that any help we give Europe will aid the 
cause of liberty, freedom, and democracy, 
and the ideal of us all—world peace. 
Moreover, we should be certain the peo¬ 
ple we help are endeavoring to help 
themselves by demonstrating the proper 
willingness to work. Furthermore the 
extent to which we endeavor to help 
Europe must be determined by our abil¬ 
ity to help, our resources, and so forth. 

Whatever course of action we follow, I 
am sure and certain America must re¬ 
main strong, economically and other¬ 
wise. The hope of the world lies in the 
strength of America, in my opinion. As 
a Member of Congress during the past 9 
years, I have voted measures to strength¬ 
en and keep strong America. This I 
expect to do in the future. 


Agricultoral Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letter 
from Mr. Stanley Faul, of Stewartsvllle, 
Mo.: 

Stewartsvilie. Mo., December 4,1947, 
Representative William C. Colb, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Db-ur Sir* I am a farmer, living In De Kalb 
County, a member of the American Legion, 
also a member of the veterans agricultural 
class at Maysvllle, Mo., under Bob Hubble. 
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X have been deepljr Interested In the Gov- 
ernment'bungllng agriculture prograni. Last 
year, as an example of the bungling, the 
Government went on the market and pw- 
chascd com and wheat for export to the old 
country. Com went up and up. MlUlona of 
sows went to town—lots of them had pigs In 
the stockyards—^because the farmers couldn’t 
see a possible chance of a gambling hope to 
make money In the hog game. A few of us 
held on. Wo have our fall pigs. Now we are 
paying $2.80 a bushel for corn, and wheat is 
out of this world to buy. Corn Is going to $3, 
but where are hogs going? The Government 
caused the scarcity of meat by their policy of 
high grain exports. Now what Is happening? 
Corn at 93 a bushel and, because of the nar¬ 
row. short-sighted policy, meat Is scarce. 
They want to roll meat prices back. 1 am 
warning vou to warn the men in charge of 
this bungling policy to go slow on meat price 
roll-backs. Meat Is scarce because of last 
year's short-sightedness. Now a roll-back 
will send millions of sows (bred sows) to 
market, and the meat-consuming public will 
starve for the delicious steak and ham steak. 
It will be like a dream that you have meat 
and awake to find you are starved tor meat— 
but. alas, no moat. 

I have 23 bred sows that I will gamble on If 
they allow the market to go up like, for 
example, the prices of cars, rugs, farm ma¬ 
chinery have gone up. Why should the poli¬ 
ticians take their suite out on the farmers. 
Most city people spend more money on shows 
and gasoline than they do on meat anyway. 
Men at the Ford Co. or Sheffield Steel Co. at 
Kansas City, Mo., make 811 3S a day. If we 
paid our men those wages, they would soon 
own the bank and the farm. I am not kick¬ 
ing on their wages but on the paternal love 
the Government has for these people. I re¬ 
cently asked a lot of farmers what they 
would do If corn went to |3 a bushel and the 
Government held prices of meat down, and 
the answer was unanimous—“we’ll sell our 
sows.’’ You know that would be the general 
situation over the country, and why wouldn't 
It? You say wo would ration feed and sell 
It so farmers could make a profit. Mr. Colx, 
you are smart enough to know that would 
not work. Com Is scarce and there Is enough 
demand to take care of all com that is for 
sale—to keep their stock from starving, 
they'll pay black-market prices for grain. 
That’s what happened under OPA—only the 
sucker got stung by selling his grain at OPA 
levels. Mother sold her corn under OPA 
while down the road they paid SO cents a 
bushel more. A high trucking bill, I’d say. 

Whatever you do on this price roll-back, do 
It now: be fair so we can save our shirts. 
Three-dollar corn and $25 hogs Is a pants- 
losing proposition. I want to buy cattle but 
not until I know what you men In Washing¬ 
ton are going to do—you might cause me to 
be In debt the rest of my life. 

Why doesn't Secretary Harrlman roll back 
freight rates and passenger ticket fares? 
They hiked their rates and fares almost 20 
percent recently. In all his bate for meat 
and steel prices, he never mentioned his 
beloved railroad and how It contributed to 
Inflation. Charity begins at home. The 
Government caused these high grain prices 
end now Is trying to cover up on paper by 
rolling prices back. 

The lug Is not caused by farmers, at least 
not by the ones in your section, but by the 
city business Itself My sister purchased a 
new car recently. The dealer of one popular 
moke car sells one out of ten legitimately— 
on the rest the price Is hiked either by 
buying a later model car for $300 or $400 
and selling it for $1,200 to $1,400 or by 
making more than the legitimate profit on 
the new car sales. People In Government 
don’t holler about this, but let the farmers 
break a little ahead and the sky Is blue with 
hot air. We still take an awful gamble to 
get what we get. One of my country friends 


went to the olty to work. Tbe first week 
he made $180 laying rugs. There must be 
a lot of velvet In ru^. The old hen wouldn*t 
know her egg after the olty guy got his lug 
out of her cheap ^ and the same Is so 
with anyUilng we sell. 

I believe you as our Representative Aoi^d 
fight this roll-back as It wUl h\irt the city 
fellow hard In the long run. Farmers can’t 
raise free stock. 

STAsnxT Paul. 


Nttkmal RecUmation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

or CALXrOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
"Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr. PHILLIPS of Citllfornla. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to insert an 
arlicle taken from the Salt Lake Tribune 
of November 22,1947. 

Our colleague the gentleman from 
Utah, Hon. William A. Dawson, has 
called to our attention some obvious mis¬ 
statements of fact regarding the action 
of the Eightieth Congress on reclamation 
appropriations. 

The article follows: 

DAvraoN Answers Charoxs bt Maw on 
Rbclabsation 
(By Harry J. Brovm) 

Washxnqton. November 22.—“Judging by 
the speech he made before Oregon Demo¬ 
cratic State committee at Portland, Novem¬ 
ber 15. our Governor seems to be following 
the lead of Reclamation Ccnnmlseloner 
Michael W. Straus and his chief In attempt¬ 
ing to make a political football of our na¬ 
tional reclamation policy,’’ Representative 
William A. Dawson, of Utah, said Saturday. 

The Congressman's comments were based 
on reports of Gov. Herbert B. Maw’s speech 
which appeared In the November 16 Tribune. 
“If correctly reported,” Mr. Dawson added, 
“Governor Maw certainly was reckless with 
the use of both facts and figures, for what 
he said at Portland will not stand up when 
compared to the records of the Bureau of 
Reclamation or of Congress, which are official 
and presumably authentic.” 

Governor Maw, Mr. Dawson recalled, told 
the Oregon Democrats that the people of the 
West know they have fared better in recla¬ 
mation appropriations while his party was 
In control of Congress than they did at the 
past session, when House and Senate were 
both In Republican control. 

FtnUE SUNK, NONSENSE 

"Such a statement is pure bimcombe and 
nonsense; It simply won't stand up,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Dawson. “As another good Demo¬ 
crat was fond of saying, ’Let’s look at the 
record.' The Interior Department appro¬ 
priation bill that was passed last session by 
the Republican Congress carried In new ap¬ 
propriations for reclamation a total of $03.- 
867,038. In addition to that, according to 
the Appropriations Committee, there was a 
carry-over of unexpended reclamation 
money's amounting to $111378,000, making a 
total available for expenditure during the 
present fiscal year of $205345,000. 

“What happened during the long years the 
Democrats were In control of all branches 
of the Government, including Congress? For 
answer I quote from figures supplied to Con¬ 
gress by the Bureau of Reclamation. Xn 1934, 
the first full New Deal year, the Bureau of 
Reclamation spent all told $24,661,888; the 


following year, when Presldettt Rooeevelt be¬ 
gan ellotting rMlef funds to expedite xeela- 
matlon work, the total expendltutee for the 
year roee to $40382312.” 

WHAT XT TOLD CONOBUS 

“Let’s look at the remaining yeeia of Dem¬ 
ocratic control of reclamation appropriations. 
Here is what the Reclamation Bureau told 
Congreia It had qpent, year by year: 

1936 - $49,849,120 

1937 - 68,879,804 

1938 - 66.406,810 

1939 - 79.829.428 

1940 - 96.306.084 

1941 . 86.806,484 

1943- 91,488.942 

1943 - 60,987.440 

1944 - 64, 687, 242 

1946- 60. 376, 076 

1946 - 64.862.688 

1947 (estimated)_ 146,833.971 

“Let Governor Maw contrast these figures 
with the $206345,000 which Is available for 
expenditure by the Bureau of Reclamation 
during the current fiscal year, by a decree 
of a Republican Congress, and explain how 
he substantiates his charge that the present 
Republican Congress has been niggardly, 
wbUe Democratic Congresses have always 
been generous with reclamation funds. 

‘I’m afraid the Governor will have to eat 
his words. It should be noted in the figures 
here given that never under a Democratic 
administration did reclamation expenditures 
In any year get as high as $100,000,000 until 
last year, while more than double that 
amount Is at the disposal of the Bureau this 
year.” 

Representative Dawson also recalled that 
soon after President Truman went Into the 
White House he Issued hla famous “freeze 
erder’’ that forbade the Reclamation Bureau 
from spending all the money the last Demo¬ 
cratic Congress bad appropriated for recla¬ 
mation; that this order stopped work alto¬ 
gether on most projects and slowed down 
operations on the few that were favored. 

WHT XQNOBX “XXXEZX” 

“If the Governor wants to Inject reclama¬ 
tion Into politics, why does he ignore the 
Truman freeze order and the set-back It gave 
reclamation during a year when the Demo¬ 
crats were In undisputed control of all 
branches of the Government?" queried Mr. 
Dawson. “It was only when western Demo¬ 
cratic Senators and Congressmen sat down 
heavily on him that the President, Just be¬ 
fore election, modified his freeze order. Was 
that playing politics with reclamation? 
Maybe Governor Maw will answer ’’ 

Looking to the future of reclamation, Rep¬ 
resentative Dawson thought It appropriate 
that hls governor shotild declare himself on 
the now widely advertised Krug 7-year plan. 
“Is Governor Maw In favor of the Krug plan? 
If so. Is he aware of the fact that the Bureau 
of Reclamation assured Congress during 
bearings last spring that it would complete 
the Deer Creek project In 1961, while the 
Krug plan, according to the Secretejy of the 
Interior himself, would postpone completion 
of that Utah project until 1064? Does Gov¬ 
ernor Maw favor slowing down construction 
of the Dser Creek project by 3 years? This 
Is what the Krug plan would do. The Sec¬ 
retary’s own data, made public at Phoenix, 
shows exactly that.” 

ONE UOBB QUESTION 

*T would submit one more question to 
Governor Maw.” continued Mr. Dawson. 
"Does be favor the eaxly approval and adop¬ 
tion of the Central Utah project? It li not 
embodied in the Krug plan; that plan makes 
provision for no new project. On the other 
hand, when Secretary King was before the 
House Public Lands Goxnmlttee on the 8d 
of last April and was discussing the feasibil¬ 
ity of some projects, he argued strongly that 
Interest collected on power lold on multiple- 
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purpose projects should be credited to the 
project on which the power was generated; 
that unless that were done certain projects 
would not be feasible. I asked the Secre* 
tary whether the Central Utah project, in 
his opinion, would be feasible unless It re* 
celved the interest on deferred power pay¬ 
ments. *1 am quite certain the project 
would be unfeasible if you could not use the 
interest component as a credit against the 
project cost,’ he answered. 

“Secretary Krug is a Democrat,” said Mr. 
Dawson In conclusion, “Oovernor Maw la a 
Democrat. If reclamation Is to be dragged 
Into politics, where it has never been hereto¬ 
fore since the reclamation act was passed in 
1002, Oovernor Maw should not only dis¬ 
prove the official figures I have given, but he 
should, to Utah at least, explsdn which party 
Is holding back further reclamation devel¬ 
opments in Utah. Reclamation should 
never become a political Issue, but if our 
Governor and bis friends Insist upon It, we 
are ready to meet the challenge.” 


Stalin, Good Fellow, Our Expense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday December 10,1947 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
winter upon us thousands of people 
throughout the United Slates are unable 
to purchase coal because of the high 
prices and the shortage caused by ship¬ 
ping coal to foreign countries, especially 
the past shipments to England where the 
miners are not working hard like those 
In America. The Times-Herald, of 
Washington, D, C., Just carried an item 
that the Department of Commerce Is still 
postponing the date of banning exports 
of coal, even though poor people, old- 
age pensioners, and others who heat their 
homes with coal are unable to buy be¬ 
cause of the high prices and shortages 
caused by exporting coal from continen¬ 
tal United States. Yet with all of this 
the State Department approved and per¬ 
mitted on October 13,1947, the Russlap- 
named ship Kapitan Vislobokov, on Oc¬ 
tober 25, 1947, the Russian-named ships 
Akademik Krtlov and Sukhona, on Oc¬ 
tober 29, 1947, the Russian-named ship 
Michurin, to leave the United States with 
cargoes of coal and coke for Stockholm. 
With the shortages at home and our 
people being short of fuel, yet two of 
these ships owned by the United States 
Government and paid for by the tax¬ 
payers of the United States, are being 
used by the Russians to carry coal from 
continental United States to other coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr. Speaker, by such conduct. Mr. 
Stalin is able to make himself a good 
fellow with other countries of the world 
in his effort to spread communism with 
the aid of the President of the United 
States giving the use of the United States 
Government-owned s*liips to carry coal 
away from continental United States 
when it is badly needed here at home. 
Surely, the Russians must smile to them¬ 
selves when they can use the ships of the 
United States on which they fly the Red 
tEussian flag to take away short commod¬ 


ities from the citizens of the United 
States and carry them to Europe as one 
of the favors of communism. 

Mr. Speaker. 1 ask you, is that the 
common-sense method of stopping com¬ 
munism, while the President has called a 
special session of Congress demanding 
untold millions be given other countries 
to stop communism? 


Progress Report to Members of the Joint 
Comnuttee on Housing From Congress¬ 
man Ralph A. Gamble, Chairman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK L SUNDSTROH 

or NXW JXR8ET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a progress report to 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Housing from the Honorable Ralph A. 
Gamble, chairman, delivered at a dinner 
meeting at the Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, D. C., on December 8. 1947: 
PsoGBEss Report to Members or the Joint 
Committee on Housing From Congress¬ 
man Ralph A. Gamble, Chairman 
I. realistic approach 

(a) Although the Joint Committee on 
Housing was authorized, under the con¬ 
current resolution, to explore every ramifica¬ 
tion of this complex subject, limitations 
in time made necessary a simple, realistic 
approach. 

(b) This approach was to ask each of 
you to give special consideration to a certain 
topic. 

Senator Wagner, who, I am sorry to say. 
was unable to be with us tonight, reports 
that, out of 500 questionnaires distributed 
by him In order to gather opinions on slum 
clearance, 20 replies have been received 
from governors, 30 from mayors, and 60 from 
prominent individuals. Mr. Wagner’s assist¬ 
ant feels that ho will need until the middle 
of January to complete his study. 

Senator Flanders has had two assistants 
working for weeks on the costs of building 
materials. This may well be the heart of our 
problem. I understand that the Senator has 
drawn heavily from his experience In In¬ 
vestigating the entire problem of inflated 
prices. 

Although his absence^n Europe prevented 
an early start, Senator Cain has vigorously 
taken up the question of the effect of exist¬ 
ing housing legislation on shortages and 
costs. 

In practically every one of the cities in 
which we have held hearings, we learned that 
the municipality owns considerable areas of 
nonproducing land, with utilities brought to 
the curb. Some cities have assisted in solv¬ 
ing their housing problem by donating this 
land, from which little tax revenue Is ob¬ 
tained, to home bulldeni, together, of course, 
with utilities. This points up the vital re¬ 
lationship of real-estate taxes to the housing 
problem. Senator Tobet and I learned in 
Boston that the tax rates in New England 
have passed the prohibitive point, and you 
will be glad to learn that the Sehator has 
written a treatise on how, in his Judgment, 
we can best bring about, or at least moke a 
start on, tax reduction. 

From the outset. Senator Starxman has 
be^n moot helpful 4h ^^velopiDg,,^ nha sa 
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concerning disabled veterans, and I under¬ 
stand that he not only has speolflo sugges¬ 
tions but will supply witnesses for us at our 
forthcoming hearings In Washington. 

I imderstand that Mr. Tatlor has had a 
long-standing engagement to deliver an ad¬ 
dress In New Brunswick, N. J., tonight, and 
consequently will be unable to be with us. 

Mr. McMillen Joined with Senator Mo- 
Castht in the first attack we made on build¬ 
ing codes. Mr. MCMillen In his preliminary 
comments states that while codes may not at 
the moment be Interfering with construction 
under Federal grants, they certainly are add¬ 
ing to the costs of private construction, ond 
that if we can clean up codes, we can reduce 
buUdlng costs. 

Like others of us who have been on the 
road. Mr. FurrcHsa learned that there is a tre¬ 
mendous need for rental housing in urban 
areas and that multlple-imlt construction la 
of fundamental Importance as a means of 
meeting such needs. 

As you have heard me say before, the three 
elements in our problem are men, materials, 
and money, and we turned the subject of 
money over to Mr. Sttndstrom. He end I 
met with representatives of private capital In 
New York, and Senator McCarthy and I met 
With others in Chicago. Within the next 
week or so those of you who desire to do so 
are invited to Join with me In conferences 
with representatives from some of the big 
Insurance companies in Hartford 

I believe Mr Sundsteom is convinced that 
we must find the Incentives that seem to be 
necessary, not only to attract private capital 
in greater quantities, but also to Interest It 
In rental housing, particularly for the low- 
income classes. 

Mr. Boggs undertook a study of the distri¬ 
bution of materials and 1 think must have 
proved his point In the first two or throe cities 
in which we held bearings. It would appear 
that the supply lines have not yet been filled, 
let alone the stock piles. 

Mr. Patman was perhaps the first to give 
us an impressive report on the need for rural 
housing, which he later amplified in hearings 
In which he participated. 

Mr. Rains was requested to look Into the 
effects of purchaser pressure in driving up 
prices and Increasing the demand for high- 
priced labor. 

On the conclusion of my over-all report, I 
shall nsk each one of you gentlemen to 
amplify my remarks about you and to give 
US the benefit of your thoughts as to where 
we should go from here I shall then ask 
Senator McCaetht to sum up. 

Just one more thing. In adopting the 
conference method, Instead of the usual 
formal procedure, we substantially strength¬ 
ened our cooperative approach. Wo have re¬ 
ceived many expressions of appreciation from 
the cities we visited. 

(c) I have taken the position from the 
time you elected me chairman that a pri¬ 
mary objective of our Investigation and 
study is facts. There are reports and studies 
galore on housing and Its various phnses. 
If possible. I would like to have the Com¬ 
mittee make a housing report to end housing 
reports. 

At jour place, you will find a folder which 
contains some of the material that has been 
gathered and prepared by our staff between 
times when they have been working on ar¬ 
rangements for hearings. 

This Includes a preliminary draft of an 
economic Interpretation of the housing 
situation, some statistical data, copies of 
questionnaires which have been sent out and 
copies of questionnaires which it Is now pro¬ 
posed that wc send out. 

I would appreciate your reaction to the 
proposed questionnaires within 24 hours be¬ 
cause It will be necessary to revise and mall 
them almost Immediately if we are to be 
able to present you with the results of the 
crqes-chcck th^y hrp (designed to prpvide. ' 
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Ona of tha outatanding flndlnga from our 
hearings to date Is tha dlvarganca of opin¬ 
ion on the part of each of the major Interests 
concerned with housing. 

A conspicuous feature of testimony at 
hearings In 2S cities was the similarity of 
Tiewpolnts presented by the local groups 
representing the same interests In each cl^. 
Each seemed to have a position derived from 
a common source. To a considerable ex¬ 
tent each seemed to make a plausible case. 
Yet the divergence of views In most cases as 
between the different groups was conspicu¬ 
ous. Z don't think we can say that we 
found a consensus. 

The additional questionnaires we now 
contemplate sending separately to tuo or 
three persons of the principal groups directly 
conceined with housing should enable us to 
picture and present this diversity and lack 
of substantial unity on the basis of returns 
from about 150 cities 

n. HOMX BtnLDXNQ ACdXXEATXD 

(a) There is reason to believe that the very 
creation of this committee, the hearings it 
has held in 25 cities, end the scores of con¬ 
ferences held individually by committeemen 
or members of our staff, In all parts of the 
country, already have resulted In accelerated 
home building. 

(b) Whereas on adjournment of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, It was 
doubtful whether 760,000 new dwelling units 
would be started In 1047, It now appears that 
starts by December 31 will total 860,000. 

(c) This would be Impossible were It not 
for the fact that the supply of materials Is 
Increasing and that the cooperative spirit 
shown by building trades union leaders Is 
being reflected in increased productivity. 

m. nvc-TxAa sirniMUM raocoAM 

(a) As this figure at 860,000 units will not 
even meet our normal national housing ex¬ 
pansion requirements, It probably will have 
to be Increased by at least 60 percent for a 
minimum of 4 or 6 years, particularly in the 
multlple>unit rental field, if adequate shelter 
at lower than prewar costs to tenant os well 
as to owner is to be achieved. 

(b) The housing need would appear to be 
so obvious that the only thing to do Is to 
build and build until the condition is self- 
adjusted by the economic law of supply and 
demand. 

XV COOPXEATXON, NOT COMPULSION 

(a) Testimony at our hearings Indicates 
that more private capital, more materials and 
more productive labor, are necessary In order 
to overcome the housing shortage. 

(b) Members of the committee were in 
general agreement from the outset, we be¬ 
lieve, that we could make more progress 
through cooperation than through compul¬ 
sion. At all the subcommittee hearings thus 
far held members, regardless of party, made 
it plain that while this Joint Committee on 
Housing is to bo no witch hunt, neither Is It 
to be a whitewash. 

V. LABOR THE MOST IMPORTANT ELXMENT 

(a) Of the three essential elements— 
money, materials, and men—labor. In the 
long run, is by far the most Important. Al¬ 
though the Index of union wage rates now 
stands at 147.4, as compared with 100 In 1039. 
labor costs in a six-room frame dwelling unit 
arc now 60 percent of the total cost, as com¬ 
pared with 66 percent in 1939, 

(b) From testimony and from personal ob¬ 
servation by committee members. It Is Im¬ 
perative that on-site labor productivity be 
Increased. To this end Senator McCabtht 
and I have been working with International 
officers of the AFL building trades, while In 
every city where hearings have been held 
subcommittees have discussed the problem 
with local union heads. 

(c) Proof that this approach, predicated 
on friendliness and mutual respect, Is sound, 


Is found In a progressive reduotioa of defen¬ 
sive restrictions, in *‘the American will to 
work to produce,** rathw than simply to Jaok 
up pay through monopoly and cultivated 
overtime. Impressive evidence of the sin¬ 
cerity of labor’s approach came from various 
quarters. In Cleveland, for example, a lath¬ 
ers* local which had barred Negro appren¬ 
tices, even though there was a shortage of 
lathers, reversed itself at the Insistence of 
the head of the Cleveland Building Trades 
Council and now conforms to the nondls- 
crlmlnatory policy of the AFL building trades 
department in Washington. In supplement¬ 
ing his testimony at the New York hearing 
the head of the carpenter's local specifically 
stipulated antl-feather-beddlng practices in 
the use of time-saving machinery, such as 
power saws. In Chicago the head of the 
building trades council went on record as to 
the willingness of paintei-s to use spray guns 
and of all trades to erect prefabricated 
homes. 

(d) Further proof Is seen in the appoint¬ 
ment by the president of the AFL BuUding 
Trades Department, at oxir request, of an AFL 
committes of six. bipartisan, and representa¬ 
tive of variom parts of the country as well 
as of principal home-buUdlng trades. The 
appointment of this AFL committee may foe 
one of the most significant developments 
thm far apparent In our Investigations. 

(e) Highly skilled on-site labor merits 
commensurate high wages; high productivity 
Justifies high wages. High productivity of 
on-site skilled labor will assure the success 
of a 4- or 6-year housing program, even 
though the other elemente—money and ma¬ 
terials—may fall somewhat short of the chal¬ 
lenge which confronts them. 

(f) It is the belief of l^nator McCarthy 
and myself that the same cooperation, 
through special committees, should be sought 
among the financial interests, material pro¬ 
ducers. and home builders as hM already been 
established with labor, and I am taking steps 
toward this end. 

VI PRICES Ain) 8B0RTA0E8 OF MATERZALB 

(a) Shortly after our election,alienator Mc¬ 
Carthy and I took up buUdlng-materlal 
shortages in the order of their relative 
Importance. 

(b) That the critical soU-plpe shortage was 
due to a protracted dispute between War As¬ 
sets Administration and the Republic Steel 
Corp., as to which should bear the cost of 
repairing the blast furnace from which pig 
Iron for much of our soil-pipe production was 
obtained, is beyond question. That this com¬ 
mittee’s Intervention brought an adjustment 
within a few hours, encourages us In the 
belief that bureaucratic red tape can be out 
and commercial Interest subordinated to tbe 
public interest when Congress, as the body 
closest to tbe people, takes an active and di¬ 
rect hand. But this problem Is not yet 
solved. 

(c) In soil pipe, however, as in most other 
short or excessively high-priced building ma¬ 
terials, our national export policy Is Involved. 
Pig iron cannot continue to be exported with- 
out lessening the supply available for soil 
pipe manufacture for domestic construction. 
A balance must be determined, else shortage 
In this one item alone could block our dwell¬ 
ing construction recovery. 

(d) We have the promise of the nall- 
monufacturlng indiut^ that production In 
1948 will be stepped up from 16,000,000 to 
18,000,000 k^. Hearings have revealed 
widespread black markets, drainage through 
legal and questionably legal exports, and 
what appears, to say the least, to be an as¬ 
tonishing confusion War Assets Adminis¬ 
tration policies, whereby surplus nails either 
go first to the black market, then to the 
builders, or, If the builders get them first. It 
Is only through outbidding tbe black mar¬ 
keters. If the committee can obtain the co¬ 
operation of War Assets as well as tbe manu- 
taotursrs, btaok-4b|trket tralfts to toUlB; at tha 


eapaiiae e< bonalea Amerlean XarnlUti. ean 
be quleUy stoppad. 

(e) Tbe third moat critical abortage wm 
found to be in gypsum products. Investi¬ 
gation revealed It to be due to (1) export 
laaka, (3) black markets Involving cleaning 
out retailers' stocks and diversion of carlot 
shipments en route, (8) accumulated de¬ 
mands for building repairs. Conferences 
with the Industry stimulated production, 
and it is expected that the outj^t in 1948 
will be tnoreased at least 26 percent over 
1947—assuring ample supplies for in ex¬ 
panded home-bulldlng program. 

(f) At this writing we have no satisfactory 
evidence that the situation in heating, pip¬ 
ing, and plumbing fixtures has improved 
either as to prices or available quantities. 
The subject should be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated. 

(g) Only in the lumber Industry have we 
thus far failed to obtain either from the 
manufacturers and retaUers or from our own 
investigators a satisfactory answer to the 
question, Why has the wholesale price index 
of lumber risen to 286.7 since 1989 (1939- 
93.2), whereas the price Index of all building 
materials has risen to only 183.3 (In 1939 it 
was 90.6) t It may be necessary to examine 
our entire lumber-export checking machin¬ 
ery. It may be desirable—In the public In¬ 
terest—^to look further Into the profits of 
lumber manufacturers and also to sstabllsh 
to the committee’s satisfaction that a re¬ 
tailer’s service is necessary to mass construc¬ 
tion of housing, particularly where some 
manufacturers own or control their retail 
outlets. We are personaUy convinced that 
the price of Itunber can he reduced. 

(h) On the east coast I was told, out on 
the west coast Senator McCarthy was told 
of alleged export leaks, implying down-grad¬ 
ing It was also stated to us that logs from 
which a heavy percentage of No. 1 liunber 
would be obtained are bought at premium 
prices by the plywood manufacturers, and 
that the Army Is one of the heaviest current 
buyers of plywood for home construction. 

(1) As soon as Senator McCarthy and Z 
checked our views by phone, I called into 
my office Under Secretary Foster and Assist¬ 
ant Secretary Bruce, of the Department of 
Commerce, and also Dr. McIntyre, who has 
charge of export controls. At my request 
they held in abeyance plans which they had 
for the immediate dropping of all lumber 
export controls. 

vn. IMPERSONAL CULPRITS 

(a) Tbe construction Industry, next to 
agriculture. Is our No. 1 business. Upon it 
rests all manufacture. No food con be proc¬ 
essed. no material object fabricated, no la¬ 
bor can be housed, without a building of 
some sort first having been erected. 

(b) Yet this giant Is nonlntegrated. It 
Is not a science. In the laboratory sense that 
steel or textUes may be so regarded. And It 
stm appears to be helpless in the face of two 
of the most variable, yet adamant, aspects 
of the human mind—prejudice toward mass 
housing production and indifference toward 
restrictive building codes. 

(c) Local building codes, municipal ordi¬ 
nances, and certain state laws, unquestion¬ 
ably constitute the ‘'impersonal culprits” In 
the housing shortage. Our Investigations re¬ 
veal that these archaic statutes or regula¬ 
tions, which should be everybody's business, 
too often have been only the "business'* of 
some materials manufacturers, and some lo¬ 
cal labor imlons. It should be said to the 
great credit of some of the unions that they 
are moving far more quickly than acme of 
the manufacturers to remove Xrom them¬ 
selves the possible stigma of ohstruotlon. 

(d) The committee has made a fair start 
by encouraging the tounedtate substitution 
of performance codes for speetfidatton codes. 
Performance codes wifi plaee a ptoaUum on 
the development of new maitiilale mad more 
m c o noiatea l procaMSs. .TSMT wlA at least 
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dtsooucftfe tomt nonopoliat, and tbey eer- 
tmnly alioQld encotmge homo oonstTucUon 
and decfoaM Ito eoct. 

(fi) In this work thw oonunittoo has tho 
helpful cooperation of numbers of organisa¬ 
tions such as the Amerioan Municipal Associ¬ 
ation, the National Association of Buildli^ 
Officials, the National Association of Hrnne 
Builders, and the Building Trades Depart¬ 
ment ol the American Federation of Labor. 
It also has requested the coc^eratlon of 
governors and mayors. 

vnz. FUBUo koubuto 

(a) We believe we have dlaoovered the ftrst 
steps out of the controversy over public 
housing. They are to be foiind in facts. 
Our committee has been directed by the 
Congress to help it lick the housing short¬ 
age. Public housing is a part of the prob¬ 
lem, and consequently a part of the answer. 

(b) We have called on the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Labor Statisiloa, 
which together constitute the moat reliable 
sources at government Information at our 
command, to supply us with the record of 
normal requirements for housing based on 
the number of families. They have pro¬ 
jected the increase in the number of families 
up to 1960. On this basis of reasoning, it 
la possible to arrive at a defensible estimate 
of the economle shortage in housing, regard¬ 
less of social standards. 

(c) Public housmg for social betterment 
of the lowest Income classes is quits a dif¬ 
ferent matter. The need for differentiation 
has required us to insist that witnesses make 
it clear what they are advocating and that 
they define the words they employ. 

(d) At those hearings attended by the 
chairman or vice chairman, there appeared 
some earnest and sincere people who seemed 
to think that it was the Federal Govem- 
nmnt's responsibility to bouse the middle- 
class workers as well as the lowest class 
made up mostly of the Indigent. In effect, 
some regarded housing and public housing as 
being synonymous. 

(e) Boms witnesses as well as some mem¬ 
bers of our subcommittee expressed them¬ 
selves in favor of pending housing legisla¬ 
tion. These views were placed in the record 
for your consideration. 

(f) Speaking for myself only. It would not 
appear to me that there is any inclination 
to reject the proposition that some sort of 
bousing assistance should be given m urban 
oommunitles to the indigent and to the 
lower income group. And If this la true of 
urban populations, it is logically true of rural 
populations. The question Is not so much 
one of a housing ahortage as it la one of 
social betterment. 

(g) In numbers of places, notably Los 
Angeles and Detroit, abuses of public ho\u- 
Ing were brought to the attention of subcom¬ 
mittees. and. in my opinion, should be In¬ 
vestigated further. 

(h) At our hearings and conferences there 
was evident a widespread conviction that. If 
public housing is to be paid for by Federal 
taxes, there will come a time (if it has not 
already arrived) when competition by cheap 
Federal loans, 100 percent insured loans, or 
outright Federal capital grants, will have a 
deadly effect on, private capital and indi¬ 
vidual enterprise in the construction indus- 
tty. 

(i) In Indiana, IHlnois, New York and else¬ 
where there were visible signs of the convic¬ 
tion that, as there la only one place from 
Which Federal monies can be drawn, namely, 
local taxes. It follows that real responsibUity 
for public housing should rest, not on the 
Federal Government, hut on the munici¬ 
pality, or the State, or a combination of the 
two. 

(J) Comment on public housing woidd bs 
Ittoomplete without reference to the fact 
that, in city alter city, Commimlsta were 
boisterous In their advocacy of more and 
more public housing. Public housing, rural 
XCIlI-^App.-398 


or urban, on a sound beals. has nothing to 
fear from this committee, X believe, but it 
has much to fear from the ardent actlvl^ 
of the Commimlsta. 

IX. XNDUCtMXMTS TO PBXVATX CAPITAL 

(a) If, among the three essentials of 
housing—^money, materials, and men—men 
are the most important, it la nevertheleu 
true that nothing can be done without 
money. The questlcm is: Shall the money 
be Federal (obtained by taxes drtilned from 
earnings) or shall It be private capital 
created out of the savings of producers? I 
hope that the committee can be in no dis¬ 
agreement that, in furtherance of our Na¬ 
tion’s role as defender of Individual rights 
vs. State socialism, private capital is more 
desirable than public In emergency as well 
as permanent houslz^. 

(b> Our hearings and investigations thus 
far dl8el<»e that: 

1. Thefe is an abundance of private capital. 

2. Large amounts are going into specula¬ 
tive building for sale to owner-occupants. 

3. Much smaller amounts are going into 
rental housing 

4. Virtually none Is going into housing for 
the lower income groups. 

5. Private capital could be Induced, under 

certain conditions, to finance emergency low 
rent bousing as well as housing for the lower 
Income classes. '' 

(c) It has been pointed out to us that* 

1. No sound and permanent financing 
policy for housing is possible without first 
scrutinizing our national monetary policy 

2. If the Federal Government continues 
indefinitely its program of cheap money on 
an approximately 100 percent loan basis, the 
danger of Inflation is extreme. 

(d) Asked for suggestions as to what 
emergency Inducements might be offered by 
the Federal Government to private capital, 
local officials, capitalists, mortgage bankers, 
etc., proposed among other things: 

1. Accelerated rate of depreciation. 

2. Abatement of Federal Corporation In¬ 
come taxes up to 2 or 8 percent. 

3 Some form of yield insurance above the 
tax abatement figure. 

4 Provision by the municipality of land 
and utilities. 

(e) I offer no suggestion that local taxes 
be abated. To do so would be to further 
Imperil the finances of many municipalities. 
At the same time consideration must be 
given to the lowering oi local real-estate 
taxes, else other inducements to private capi¬ 
tal may be largely nullified. 

(f) Given the foregoing inducements, we 
were told, private capital could be substi¬ 
tuted for Federal grants or subsidies, even In 
the lower-income field of renters 

(g) Extension of loan insurance under 
section 608 of the Federal Housing Act seems 
to be favored because a lapse In building 
at this stage of the emergency would have 
demoralized many dwelling construction 
projects. Nevertheless, the inflation poten¬ 
tialities of 608 are a threat which must be 
eliminated or guarded against at the earliest 
possible moment. 

I earnestly request your Judgment in this 
matter. 

X. SUGOESnONS 

(a) Further hearings should be held be¬ 
tween now and the end of the year, In 6 to 
10 more cities. 

(b) Opportunity Should be given to ma¬ 
terials manufacturers and dealers to bring 
about price reductions before full commit¬ 
tee hearings are held in Washington early 
in January 1948. 

(c) Further investigation should be made 
Into certain altuations, which are aH^edly 
responsible lor monopolies and black markets. 

(d) Our esport praotloes should be in¬ 
vestigated further In the light of interim 
and long-term foreign aid. 


(e) Coc^ratlon similar to that now in ef¬ 
fect with the A. F. L. buUdlng trades de¬ 
partment shoiUd be sought with other ele¬ 
ments essential to housing, such as finance, 
materials, producers, and home builders. 


Developments Spell Doom for Tramim's 
Economic Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT N. McGARVEY 

or PXWNSTLVAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr. McQARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
J. A. Livingston from the Business 
Outlook: 

Developments Spell Doom roa Truman's 
Economic Plan—Anti-Inflation Proposal 
Even Lacks Support or Leading Memsbrs 
OF PREBlDENT’a CABINET 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

Washington, December G.—You can now 
write off the President’s 10-polnt anti-lnfia- 
tlon program. Senator Taft attacked It, but 
Truman’s own team laid it low. 

No legislative program could survive the 
mauling Secretaries Anderson, of Agriculture; 
Snyder, of the Treasury; Harrlman, of Com¬ 
merce: and Schwellenbach, of Labor, gave it 
In testifying before cougresslonal commit¬ 
tees. In addition, there was Chairman Eccles. 
of the Reserve Board, who brought forth a 
program all his own. 

The Cabinet members talked like unbe¬ 
lievers Not one was wilting to pound ths 
table and declare: "This Is what the coimtry 
needs It’s beyond politics. And if you don't 
give It to us we’re In for a time.” 

bought, but not eold 
Perhaps the fault runs back to the White 
House. Seven weeks ago. President Truman 
told a press conference that price control 
was a police-state tactic. Yet only 4 
weeks later he was to ask Congress for au¬ 
thority to impose price controls, If neces¬ 
sary. Assumably, in the Interim, the Presi¬ 
dent bought a bill of goods from some one. 
But apparently he wasn’t sold. And, appar¬ 
ently he didn’t sell the men who had to sell 
Congress. 

The President, himself, didn’t work for it. 
When Truman wanted emergency aid for 
Europe, be called in eongresslonal leaders, 
talked It over. He didn't call in the leadeis 
to talk over the antl-lnflatlon measures The 
first they heard of it was when ha delivered 
his message to Congress on November 17. 

Not one administration representative was 
able to pull the President’s 10 points into an 
understandable, unified whole. Edwin G. 
Nourae. Chairman of the Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers, might have been able to do 
that Job. Harrlman wanted him to. But 
Noune declined—on principle 
He argues that he Is a professional adviser 
on economics, and therefore that he should 
not be put In tho position of advocating a 
politico-economic program, even though, as 
in this case, the Council provided the basic 
ideas In the President’s program. Bo, tho 
program went to ths Capitol unbsfriended. 

No bills had been prepared 2 weeks after 
Truman called for legislation. That never 
happened before. It hasn’t happened In the 
pest when TTuman wanted legislation. Nor 
can Democrats beg off on the ground that 
this Is a Republlean Congress, that it’s up 
to ths majority j>arty to provide the legis¬ 
lation. You can bet that U the Democrats 
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were enthusiastic, bills would have been of* 
fered, with eponsors aplenty. 

The antllnHatlon program constitutes the 
flrr>t fulUdress test of the Employment Act 
of 1016 And It's certainly not coming off 
well Here was a law designed to put eco¬ 
nomics above politics, to bring the Presl- 
dwt and the lawmakers together on boom- 
and-bust matters. But both sides seem as 
far apart as ever. Is that always to be the 
Nation’s fate when the President is of one 
party, the majority of Congress of another? 

Biia. or pAancuLAES 

When Congressmen questioned admlnls- 
tiatlon witnesses; “When would you feci It 
necessary to impose price controls or ration* 
Ing: what standards would you apply?** 
replies were vague. Yet If the administra¬ 
tion had a clear Idea of what It wanted and 
why. such standards could have been stated. 
Not precisely, but at least specifically enough 
to give Congress a feeling of what was in¬ 
tended. A statement such as this might 
have been appropriate; 

“We would not like to see wheat at $4 or 
Steel s at $45. We would not like to see the 
cost of living index, now around 164, at 175. 
If we saw those levels approaching, we'd cer¬ 
tainly want to act But we don’t want to be 
hasty So, In the legislation we're proposing, 
wc want to set up a board representing the 
public, labor, Industry, and agriculture. 

“It would be something like the advisory 
board set up in the War Moblllssailon Aet. 
We would take counsel with the board before 
rclmposing price controls, wage controls, or 
rationing." That, at least, would have been 
reasonable and sensible—something that 
Taft and other Congressmen couldn't kiss off 
as vague or authoritarian. 

The administration witnesses had no mo¬ 
nopoly on economic uncertainty or contra¬ 
dictions. Bankers who testified on the pro¬ 
gram declared that what the country needs 
Is more production. Admittedly. But whore 
are we to get it? The basic bottleneck Is 
steel which Is already at capacity. If we 
could rapidly expand steel output, which wo 
can’t, that would only expose other bottle¬ 
necks—in copper, lead, transportation, ma¬ 
chinery capacity, etc. 

6THXKE SLACK TAKEN UP 

We’ve taken up production slack. We 
haven't lost many man-hours duo to strikes 
this year (see chart). The ITU walk-out In 
Chicago la the exception rather than the rule. 
6o with manpower operating virtually full 
tut. along with steel, coal, electric power, 
and the railroads, the cry. more production, is 
unreal 

Somehow, at the end of the fifth decade 
of the twentieth century—only 14 years re¬ 
moved from the groat depression—you’d 
think that we’d get around a table like 
mature men and try to work out a way to 
solve our economic problems. 

We have the machinery for it—the Joint 
Economic Committee and the Council of 
Economic Advisers I guess we haven't yet 
learned to use It. Or maybe, it’s Just that we 
elect a President next year. 


The Wagee-and-Hoore Law Should Be 
Flexible 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALT HORAN 

or WASHmOTON 

ZN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
hearings on various appropriations bills 
before the first session of this Congress, 


1 was amazed to learn that hundreds and 
probably thousands of Government em¬ 
ployees were taking advantage of the 
shortage of labor and their 40-hour week 
to hold down additional part-time Jobs. 
At the same time, the Government was 
forced to pay overtime charges to many 
of its employees in order to get the 
Nation’s business done. 

At that time. I expressed the feeling 
that the wages-and-hours law should be 
made more flexible so that, in times of 
extreme labor shortage such as we now 
experience, full production might be 
maintained without undue increase in 
the labor cost of production. This prin¬ 
ciple, I consider, should apply to private 
business as well as to Federal employees. 

I fully appreciate that the wages-and- 
hours law was passed at a time when 
equity demanded that available employ¬ 
ment be shared among as many woikers 
as po.ssible. We do not have such a con¬ 
dition today. The health and welfare 
arguments for a short workweek do not 
pertain when a man sees fit to work 10 
or 20 hours at another job after finish¬ 
ing 40 at his regular stand. 

Let there be no mistake about it—I do 
not by any means advocate the repeal of 
the wages-and-hours law; I consider the 
basic legislation very necessary for the 
welfare of the thousands of unorganized 
workers who have no collective-bargain¬ 
ing power. At this time, also. I feel that 
a rise in the minimum wage is in order. 

I do believe, however, that no such 
law should be so rigid that it will not 
allow for adjustment to meet changing 
economic conditions. For that reason I 
am very pleased that the Committee on 
Education and Labor is considering 
mean.s of adjusting the provision of this 
law so as to make it more flexible. 

One of the better analyses of the prob¬ 
lem is contained in an article by Mr. 
David Lawrence, as published in the 
Washington Evening Star for December 
0,1947, which, if there be no objection, I 
should like to include in today’s Record. 

It is also to me quite apparent that any 
lengthening of the maximum workweek 
probably will have to be accompanied by 
a reasonable increase in the minimum 
wage provision which would be reflec¬ 
tive of the increased cost of living in a 
reasonable state of health and comfort 
for the average family. I hope the 
proper committees and the Houses of 
Congress will be fully prepared to act on 
these problems very early in the next 
regular session. 

The article follows: 

Congress To Be Asked for Program To Cure 

Work Shortages—Mant Members Seek 

Wage-Hour Law Changes To Aid Output 

Gains 

(By David Lawrence) 

Congress soon will be called on to adopt a 
program to cure the work shortage which Is 
one ot the basic causes ot present-day infla¬ 
tion. 

Many Members of Congress are proposing 
that the wage-and-hour law be reexamined 
In the light of current conditions. When it 
was adopted in 1937, the Nation waa still 
suffering from the effects of depression. The 
Bpread-the-work movement therefore was 
pqpular and the 40-hour week was adopted 
with all time over that Unfit to be paid 
time-and-a-half rates. 


This was in the nature of a penalty against 
longer hours but It did not work alwaya in 
the direction of compelling the employer to 
hire men on a new shift. Many Jobs required 
only 1 or 2 or sometimes 3 hours more and 
it was not practicable to hire a whole shift 
for 8 hours. Where overtime was paid. It 
Increased costs. As hoxirly rates rose. It 
added sharply to costs and forced prices 
higher. 

penalty on production 

Today, with everybody crying for goods, the 
law penalises increased production. It Is an 
anomaly that has been allowed to go on be¬ 
cause political courage to tackle it is lacking. 
The Truman admlnlstretion, for Instance, 
which has been excessively timid about pro¬ 
posing any reforms whatsoever In labor mat¬ 
ters, has not come to grips with the over¬ 
time problem at all. 

Actually labor unions are not too fond of 
the wage-and-hour law. Some of them op¬ 
posed its adoption in the first instance. This 
is because labor-union tradition places the 
subject of the length of the work week ns 
properly one for collective bargaining be¬ 
tween employer and union in specific Indus¬ 
tries. 

The answer made to this was that labor 
unions were still free to agitate for and strike 
for a shorter work week In some industries, 
like printing, for example, there has been a 
35-hour week and in some cases a 37>/Q-hour 
week. The shortening of the work week has 
long since been separated from the Idea of 
the health of the workers It Is a trans¬ 
parent device for getting wage Increases In 
Akron, Ohio, where 6-hour shifts are worked 
at the instance of the unions, many workers 
go from their jobs at the rubber factories to 
part-time Jobs In other fields. 

The Government has never taken any stops 
to insure that the health of workers be pio- 
tected by limiting working hours and, so far 
as Is known, no labor union bos done so 
either—the worker can work at one job for 
40 hours and at another for 12 hours moie. 
Fifty-hour weeks are not the rule but it la 
surprising how many people work at two 
Jobs—that is, for two different employers, 

coxnj} AID UNION ORGANIZING 

The unions would not lose much sleep If 
the present law were repealed. It would 
help them tremendously In their organ izin g 
strategy. As a matter of fact, an argument 
has often been made that the exercise of the 
power to fix minimum wages and maximum 
hours on a particular Job prevents unioniza¬ 
tion. For the law takes care of the vast 
number of workers who do not belong to 
any union. Whenever the law can do things 
for workers that unions usually do. it makes 
the unions less essential. 

A few advocates of a repeal of the wage- 
and-hour law have arisen but they are mis¬ 
taken in their approach. The placing of a 
floor under wages Is an effective way to pre¬ 
vent exploitation of a large number of unor¬ 
ganized workers. But the determination of 
what shall constitute the work week is some¬ 
thing else. This could very well be left to 
collective bargaining but with a limit on 
the number of hours that could be worked 
before overtime rates would apply. 

If Congress changed the law to make a 
44-hour week permissive. It would enable 
unions to enter into agreements for 42- or 
40- or 36-hour weeks dependent on chang¬ 
ing needs and fluctuating conditions. If the 
■pread-the-work principle Is sound, it is Im¬ 
portant that flexibility be retained because 
a boom In one industry sometimes occurs at 
the very moment when there is depression 
in another. 

The present law Is too rigid and needs 
better definitions of the classes covered. 
The minimum rate coifid well be raised, too. 
It ought to be possible also for the rates of 
overtime pay to be adjusted so that those 
who want to work longer hours at straight 
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tiBM mty do 10 voluntarily and thui aim 
mom monoy at tha same job ratbar than ba 
foroad. aa at praaant. to go to a aaeond am- 
ployar and work in a dlffeiant trada. 

Bavtslon oi tha waga*atid-hour Uw la 
aaaantlal to meet tha ahortaga of manpower 
and work ahortaga today. 


Camonflafed Rdief 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER E. BREHH 

or OHIO 

IN THE BOUSB OF BEPRSSBNTATIVEa 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker. If a bill 
guaranteeing direct aid to those needing 
it is reported to Congress with no strings 
attached. I will most certainly vote for it 
just as I have always voted for previous 
legislation which had as its objective the 
relief of human misery. 

I charge that the vast majority of our 
present relief supplies are not going di¬ 
rect to hungry people unless those 
hungry people buy them. They are be¬ 
ing sent to the politicians who run the 
various governments and they, in turn, 
either sell them through the stores to 
the people or they are side-tracked into 
the black market. 

Just last year Congress appropriated 
millions for relief and we know that over 
$300,000,000 of this was used in Yugo¬ 
slavia to mobilize and equip Tito’s army. 
Tito is a Communist leader of a Russian 
satellite nation. 

In order for a government to get Amer¬ 
ican relief, the nation so aided must 
operate as a police state, the very thing 
which we are trying to prevent in 
America. 

Is It not Just a little ironic that Con¬ 
gress should be called upon to support 
a program of this kind under the guise 
of stopping the spread of communism in 
Europe, or anywhere else for that matter? 

There is nothing new regarding Rus¬ 
sia's technique in securing converts to 
communism or building up good will on 
the continent. She simply invites the 
folks of the countryside to a party of free 
sandwiches and free beer. They eat, 
they drink, they dance, and then go home 
In a happy frame of mind. Millions of 
dollars were not spent on propaganda 
to tell the peasants what a wonderful 
system communism is. I doubt if the 
word was even used at the party. Nev¬ 
ertheless those who attended, go home 
with something in their stomachs, and 
naturally they become sympathetic with 
such a program. 

Our Slate Department on the other 
hand sets up a multimillion dollar pro¬ 
gram to broadcast the Voice of America. 
Its purpose is to convince hungry people 
that America is their friend. If you were 
hungry would you rather have canned 
speeches or canned food? 

A cup of hot coffee or a glass of milk 
keeping company with a sandwich in the 
stomaoh of some hungry, discouraged in¬ 
dividual. will do more to win him over to 
America’s position than all the speeches, 
canned or otherwise, which have been or 


which may yet be made in behalf of some 
recipient polittdan. 

No one is more willing to share his 
goods with hungry, destitute, friendly 
people than I am. However, when mag¬ 
nified relief needs are used to camoufiage 
the real purpose of perpetuating a po¬ 
litical party in power, as well as the 
granting of military loans, and I am 
asked to swallow it under the guise of 
helping cold, hungry, and homeless peo¬ 
ple, then that is laying it on just a little 
too thick. 

I refuse to subject those whom I am 
honestly and conscientiously trying to 
represent to further and continued hard¬ 
ships of high prices and high taxes under 
the false premise that it is necessary to 
win the peace, when I am convinced that 
it is the highway to war. 

We have learned from long and bitter 
experience that politicians will not ad¬ 
minister relief supplies to the needy 
without Injecting politics into their ac¬ 
tions. Remember WPA and surplus 
commodities? Sure you do. 

Why will not this administration 
agree to employ the various church 
groups, the Society of Friends, the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, or other ca¬ 
pable and competent charitable organ¬ 
izations who are experienced in this type 
of relief work, to administer the pro¬ 
gram? Why is it necessary to maintain 
on the Federal pay roll thousands of 
persons to administer a program of this 
type, unless it be for political consid¬ 
eration. 

It has been reportedly stated that 
Russia could take over the whole of Eu¬ 
rope within 24 hours and also that Russia 
and her satellites have over 5,000,000 
men under arms who could move at a 
moment’s notice. Now If that be true, 
then I wish someone would explain how 
the passage of this bill or any bill pro¬ 
posing any method short of total war 
might deter Russia from moving, pro¬ 
viding she decided so to do. 

President Truman has stated in sub¬ 
stance that our foreign-aid program is 
aimed primarily at defeating or destroy¬ 
ing communism in Europe, and yet in the 
same breath he approves the program 
which permitted his administration to 
export almost $10,000,000 worth of sup¬ 
plies to Russia and her satellite nations 
in 1946, and a like amount during the 
first 7 months of 1947. No one has yet 
explained to me how we intend to defeat 
communism if we continue to send sup¬ 
plies and materials to the breeding 
ground of communism. This will only 
increase its potency for begetting a more 
powerful war machine. 

If one is sincere he does not choke a 
person with one hand and attempt to 
administer artificial respiration with the 
other. Either this administration is for 
or against communism, and it should be 
consistent and not follow a program of 
appeasement one time and then later 
pretend to be tough, Just because polit¬ 
ical expediency seems to indicate that it 
would be popular at the time. 

Anyone who is so naive as to believe 
that the so-called Marshall plan will de¬ 
stroy communism is ignoring historical 
facts. Communism can only be uprooted 
and destroyed by righteous indignation 
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and an uprising of the people against It. 
Xf we are going to lull nations to sleep on 
the false premise that by sending Ameri¬ 
can dollars and American relief supplies 
to their country communism will be de¬ 
stroyed, then they will deliberately sit 
back and wait for it to happen. Only 
when they know that the salvation of 
their country depends upon their taking 
action will they act. Just as France is 
now acting to throw the Communists 
out. 

The nations of Europe should be 
taught how to help themselves. We will 
only make weaklings out of them and 
make them more dependent upon our 
generosity If we continue our present un¬ 
realistic program. 

In my opinion, a strong German econ¬ 
omy holds the greatest hope for the 
stabilization of Europe. I am sure that 
no one wants Germany to ever again 
become an aggressor military nation. 
However, when this administration per¬ 
mits German industrial plants to be 
wrecked and the equipment utterly de¬ 
stroyed Instead of converting those fac¬ 
tories to peacetime production, then It 
appears to me that they are formulating 
a plan which is bound to keep taxes high 
and goods scarce on our own domestic 
front. If ever the opportunity presented 
Itself to literally beat swords Into plow¬ 
shares that opportunity exists in Ger¬ 
many today, but Is being completely 
ignored. 

The nations of Europe which need 
financial help should be granted that 
help so far as possible through loans 
from the World Bank, as well as from 
private sources, rather than out of taxes 
collected from the American public. 
They have assets and resources. Let 
them use this collateral to help them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion Congrress- 
man Buck, of New York, properly in¬ 
spected Europe dui’ing the past summer. 
He drove In his own car at his own ex¬ 
pense a distance of 5,600 miles along the 
highways and byways of France. He did 
not talk to French officials but Instead 
he talked with hundreds of ordinary peo¬ 
ple; storekeepers, farmers, mechanics, 
waiters, laborers. Industrialists, white- 
collar workers, and so forth, who consti¬ 
tute a fair cross-scctlon of the people 
who make up the French Republic. He 
was not met and entertained or wined 
and dined by royalty. He was not Just 
shown the sights which they wanted him 
to see, but rather he saw with his own 
eyes, conditions first-hand, and from his 
own report I quote briefly as follows: 

When President Tinman told this Congress 
that food In Prance la near the vanlrhlng 
point he was badly misinformed That state¬ 
ment just 18 not BO The fact Is that food 
supplies there are adequate but not properly 
distributed. 

But as long as the United States continues 
Its blind, heedless giving, no French Govern¬ 
ment will take the politically unpopular 
measures necessary to the solution of France’s 
Interior problems. Reliance on rich Uncle 
Sam is a for easier course. 

Congressman Buck discusses wheat, 
milk, oils and fats, petroleum products, 
cotton, and so forth, and gives what I 
consider the most concise, first-hand re¬ 
port that has been attempted on the floor 
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of this Congress. The President of 
France recently stated that there are 
more livestock in France today than 
there were prior to the start of World 
War H. Why then, you ask, are the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayers called upon to contribute 
$23,000,000 as provided for in this bill, to 
furnish milk products, fats and oils to 
France? Congressman Buck’s answer is 
readily understood. The farmer does not 
want the French franc because it has 
dropped too low in purchasing power. 
He wants things such as fertilizer and 
equipment. His government offers him 
only unstable francs, so the French 
farmer refuses to sell his food to his 
own countrymen. Should the American 
taxpayers subsidize a program of this 
kind? 

Mr. Speaker, it Is Impossible to vote 
for this particular piece of legislation 
unless one is willing to obligate and bind 
himself to vote for all those steps which 
will follow, including the Marshall plan. 
It is impossible to take one without ac¬ 
cepting all, and I for one refuse to obli¬ 
gate the American citizens to a scheme of 
this kind. 

I realize that charges and counter¬ 
charges have been hurled and will con¬ 
tinue to be hurled regarding this legis¬ 
lation. The one of Isolationism is pretty 
well shopworn, but still it has been and 
will continue to be bandied about by 
those internationalists who seem to be 
more concerned with foreign problems 
than they are with taking care of some 
of our own worthy and needy Improve¬ 
ments, such as. Improved welfare insti¬ 
tutions, increased payments for the aged, 
blind, and handicapped, greater and 
more equal educational opportunities for 
all. Improved highways, increased flood 
control, more adequate housing, and so 
forth. 

Isolationism died forever in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean when Mr. Church¬ 
ill apparently induced Mr. Roosevelt that 
America should again hop into Elurope’s 
war a second time. 

Amencans have the greatest record 
for charity of any people in the history 
of the world. Anyone who brands as 
Isolationists those of us who are simply 
attempting to keep our own economy 
sound in order that we might lead the 
world to a better day, is simply trying to 
confuse the issue. We as a Nation are 
too warm-hearted and I may say gullible 
for anyone to brand us as Isolationists 
and make it slick. 

Remember our relief program in China 
wherein 75 percent or more of all the 
supplies which we so generously sent 
went into the black market and only 
those with money could get them? The 
same old group will still have their fin¬ 
gers in the pie. 

I feel that if and until a program is 
oflered which I know will put food into 
the stomachs, and clothing on the backs 
of hungry and cold men, women, and 
children, as well as bind up the wounds 
of the afflicted, that I Just cannot per¬ 
manently commit my people to such a 
nebulous hypothesis. 

If the success of our present or any 
proposed foreign policy requires a regi¬ 
mented and planned economy in Amer¬ 
ica. then it just cannot be an American 
foreign policy, bipartisan or otherwise. 


I cannot help but feel in the final 
analysis that instead of thanking us for 
what we have done, that the nations in¬ 
volved will follow the pattern set after 
the First World War, and only condemn 
us for not having done more. This bill 
was certainly not drafted with the idea 
in view of how to win friends and influ¬ 
ence people for America. 

Mr. Speaker, for reasons given, and 
many more which I could cite, based on 
the experience and bitter disappoint¬ 
ment of the past. I just cannot support 
H. R. 4604 and still keep faith with those 
who sent me to Congress. 


American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or mew TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letter ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Prank J. Taylor, presi¬ 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc., under date of December 
6,1947, by Judge John J. Burns, general 
counsel of the American Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Institute, Inc.: 

AMXniCAN Mkrchant 
Mawnk Institute, Inc., 

JVcu) York, December 5, 1947, 
Hon Frank J. Tatlob, 

President, American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc., 

New York. N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Taylor: In view of some recent 
developments which may seriously affect the 
present and future status of member com¬ 
panies who now have or may In the future 
have operating subsidy contraett with the 
United States Maritime Commission, I am 
writing this letter for the Information of 
the Institute’s officers end members. A very 
brief review of the Merchant Marine Act. 
1936, and operations thereunder, woiUd ap¬ 
pear to be relevant. 

Passive of the Merchant Marine Act, 1036, 
followed a half century of unsuccessful 
attempts in this country to build up the 
American merchant marine We had foimd 
both our merchant fleet and our shipbuild¬ 
ing facilities woefully lacking at the out¬ 
break of World War I, and by 1936-36 we 
saw an ever increasing proportion of our 
foreign trade being carried In foreign 
bottoms. American seamen had less and 
less chance of employment on American flag 
vessels; American shipyards had practically 
no new vessels on the ways, shipyard labor, 
highly skilled, was drifting Into other fields. 

In section 101 of the Merchant Marine Act. 
1936, Congress enunciated the following 
policy: 

“Sec. 101. It Is necessary for the national 
defense and development of Its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine (a) sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne commerce 
and a substantial portion of the water-borne 
export and Import foreign commerce of the 
United States and to provide shipping eervloe 
on all routes essential for maintaining the 
flow of such domestic and foreign water¬ 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable of 
serving as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency, (c) owned 
and operated under the United States flag 
by citizens of the United States insofar m 


may be praotloable, and (d) composed of 
the best-eqvlpped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned with a trained and effi¬ 
cient citizen personnel. It Is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the United States to 
foster the development and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine." 

This policy has been reaffirmed. In almost 
identical language, in the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946 (Section 2). 

In the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, Congress 
recognized that an American steamship com¬ 
pany, operating under the American flag and 
with citizen crews, faces costs far In excess 
of those met by its foreign competitors. To 
help offset the competitive advantage in favor 
of the foreign steamship operators. Congress 
granted financial aid both in the construc¬ 
tion and in the operation of American flag 
vessela. In both cases this aid or subsidy is 
measured by. and cannot exceed, the differ¬ 
ence between American costs and those of 
foreign competitors, and to a very great de¬ 
gree, all subsidy payments go, directly or 
indirectly, to American labor. The construc¬ 
tion-differential subsidy may equal, but not 
exceed, the excess of American construction 
cost over the estimated cost of building the 
proposed vessel In a foreign shipyard. How¬ 
ever. this construction-differential subsidy 
may never exceed 60 percent of the American 
cost of the vessel. The operating-differential 
subsidy may equal, but not exceed, the excess 
of American costs for certain Items of ex¬ 
pense over the estimated cost of such Items 
If the vessels were operated under the registry 
of a foreign country whose vessels are sub¬ 
stantial competitors of the American opera¬ 
tor The Items of expenses normally con¬ 
sidered in determining the amount of an 
operating-differential subsidy arc. wages and 
subsistence of officers and crew, insurance, 
maintenance, and repairs not compensated 
by Insurance. 

In order to qualify for either construction 
or operating assistance an American steam¬ 
ship company must enter Into a contract 
with the Maritime Commission whereby the 
company undertakes numerous obligations 
and subjects itself to numerous limitations 
and restrictions While these obligations, 
limitations, and restrictions are set forth In 
Annex A, attached hereto, a clear under¬ 
standing of the philosophy and function of 
the 1936 act cannot be had without an 
explanation of the statutory system under 
which subsidized operators must maintain 
reserve fimds. 

A steamship company receiving an operat¬ 
ing differential subsidy must maintain a 
"capital reserve fund" and a “special re¬ 
serve fund." In the capital reserve fund the 
operator must deposit an amount equal to 
the annual depreciation charge (figured on a 
20-year life expectancy) on vessels on which 
subsidy is being paid. The operator must 
also deposit In this fund the proceeds of 
sale or other disposition of a subsidized 
vessel or the proceeds of Insurance on her 
loss. From this capital reserve fund the 
operator may make dlsburser •'nts to pur¬ 
chase new vessels or to pay notes secured by 
mortgage on existing vessels. The fund can 
be used for no other purpose. 

In the special reser\e fund the operator 
must deposit all annual earnings In excess of 
10 percent. Moneys In the special reserve 
fimd may be used by the operator (1) to 
reimburse his general funds for operating 
losses, (2) to make the required payment to 
the Commission of one-half of the operator's 
profits In excess of 10 percent o\er a 10-year 
accounting period (not to exceed the subsidy 
paid to the operator) and (3) with the 
approval of the Commission, after having 
reimbursed the Commission as in (2) above, 
to place money in the operator’s general 
funds or to make a distribution to share¬ 
holders or employees. 

On occasion It Is not clearly understood 
that if a subsidized operator makes profits 
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!n exoMt of 10 poroent over a lO-year period, 
he must use such profits to reimburse the 
Oovemment for subsidy payments received. 
In truth, of the 12 steamship eompanles 
h<fidlng operatlng'dlfferentlal subsidy con¬ 
tracts with the Oovemment, 7 companies 
now have In their special reserve fund, sub¬ 
ject to recapture by the Oovemment at the 
end of the 10-year accounting period, an 
amount equal to all subsidy received; the 
other five companies now have in their 
special reserve funds slaable amounts sub¬ 
ject to such recapture. The gross amount 
of operating-dilferentlal subsidy paid to all 
companies holding such subsidy contracts 
since the enactment of the 1036 act Is $40,- 
0004)00. Present official estlmatM show that 
of this amount approximately $28,000,000 
will be reimbursed to the United States at 
the end of the respective 10-year accoiint- 
Ing periods of the companies. The first ac¬ 
counting period for most companies will 
terminate on or before December 31, 1048. 
While the period may be considered ab¬ 
normal, operating results pay tribute to the 
plan set up by the 1036 act by which aid Is 
made available to assist an Amerlcan-llag 
operator to meet competition from lower cost 
foreign operators, while any portion of such 
assistance found unnecessary over a 10-year 
period Is reimbursed to the Oovemment. 
The plan may well be considered national 
Insurance against reverses which have in 
the past emaciated our merchant marine. 

Pursuant to the 1036 act. holders of oper- 
atlng-differential-subsldy contracts entered 
into constmction and replacement programs 
whereby the essential trade routes would be 
serviced by new and modern vessels. In the 
years immediately prior to the outbreak of 
war In Europe practically all shipbuilding in 
this country was for the account of the sub- 
sldiaed lines. These companies have built 
280 new vessels since passage of the 1036 act, 
and, according to the latest Maritime Com¬ 
mission report, these same companies have 
purchased 08 vessels under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1046. Prior to the recent 
war the vessels of these lines were operating 
62 essential services In the foreign commerce 
of the United States. In 1040. the last full 
year of prewar operation, vessels operated by 
the subsidized companies made 786 voyages 
on these essential trade routes. Their oper¬ 
ating personnel and their newly constructed 
vessels, the finest in the world, were available 
for immediate war service. Their construc¬ 
tion programs. Inaugurated under the Mer¬ 
chant Maxine Act, 1028, and carried out 
under the 1036 act, had created the nucleus 
of this country's great shipbuilding Industry 
which so amazed the world with its wartime 
production. Unquestionably the Merchant 
Marine Act. 1036, Is the greatest single legis¬ 
lative contribution to the war effort. With¬ 
out Its farsighted planning countless lives 
and considerable time would have been lost 
before this coimtry’s shipbuilding program, 
BO essential to the armed services, could have 
materialized. 

The Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act. 1048 (Public Law 260, 80th Congress), 
provided that, after meeting certain obli¬ 
gations therefrom, the balance in the Mari¬ 
time Commission's construction fimd, es¬ 
tablished by the Merchant Marine Act, 1036, 
should be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered Into the Treasury. T^e Apprc^rla- 
tion Act provided further that all receipts 
which otherwise would be deposited to the 
credit of the construction fund during the 
fiscal year 1048, shall be covered into the 
Treasury as mlsmllaneous receipts. The act 
limited to $10,000,000 the obligations from 
such construction fund during the fiscal 
year 1948 for the purpose of paying operat¬ 
ing-differential subsidies. The Maritime 
Commission had estimated at $28,000,000 Its 
obligation under existing operatlng-dlffer- 
entlal-subsldy contracts during the fiscal year 
1948. Obviously, the amount appropriated, 


$104)00,000, is Insufflelant to permit the Mari¬ 
time Commission to meet its obligations and 
to carry out the purpose and the mandate of 
the 1986 act. Present Indications are that 
the amount required for the payment of op¬ 
erating-differential subsidies during the fiscal 
year 1940 will be approximately $60,000,000. 
The Bureau of the Biidget is reportedly ask¬ 
ing for only $30,000,000 on this account. The 
faUure of the Bureau of the Budget to rec¬ 
ommend an adequate amount for payment 
of operating-differential subsidies gives a 
clear indication of a lack of understanding 
of the purpose and operation of the 1936 act. 

Even more important is the implication 
which might be drawn from other language 
Included In the Independent Offices Appro¬ 
priation Act. 19M. This language is as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Except as hereinabove provided no obli¬ 
gation shall be incurred against such con¬ 
struction fund during the fiscal year 1948.” 

A question has been raised as to what 
effect, if any. this provision may have on the 
Commission's authority to carry out or to 
renew or extend operating-differential sub¬ 
sidy contracts. In other words, does this 
language in the appropriation act reduce to 
an annual basis the long-range contract au¬ 
thority granted by the 1936 act? In my 
opinion the quoted language has no effect 
whatsoever on the contract authority granted 
to the Maritime Commission by the 1936 act 
and I do not believe that any serious con¬ 
tention will be made In this direction. Cer¬ 
tainly the entire philosophy of the 1936 act 
is founded on a long-range program of ship¬ 
building and ship operation, one which ob¬ 
viously cannot be sustained if the operator's 
contract with the Government wer > to be 
limited to 1 year. Nevertheless, It seems 
essential that the question of the Commis¬ 
sion's contract authority be settled Immedi¬ 
ately If the subsidized lines are to be enabled 
to carry out their existing plans for new ship 
construction. The simplest means of put¬ 
ting this question to rest would be to restore 
to its normal fimction the Maritime Com¬ 
mission's construction fund The same pur¬ 
pose might also be accomplished by legisla¬ 
tion or even by express language in a report 
of a congressional committee to the effect 
that the limitation on the annual appropria¬ 
tion was not Intended and does not affect 
the Commission's long-range contract au¬ 
thority. These are matters which Interested 
members of the institute will wish to give 
serious consideration. 

The cyclical nature of the steamship In¬ 
dustry has . long been recognized—the 
thought is Inherent in the statutory require¬ 
ment for an accounting of the operator’s 
finances at the end of each 10-year period. 
The present need of the individual operator 
Is not the criterion at all. In normal times 
the American steamship companies, oper¬ 
ating Amerlcan-flag ships with American 
crews, cannot compete In foreign trade with¬ 
out the type of governmental assistance pro¬ 
vided by the 1036 act, and unquestionably 
the next 10 years will see our merchant 
marine in dire need of such assistance be¬ 
cause of the competition of forelgn-fiag ships 
on their trade routes. If, In the long pull, 
operating subsidies prove unnecessary, they 
will be reimbursed in full to the Govern¬ 
ment. If, however, the future shows that 
cost-equalization payments are necessary for 
continued operation, then the payments will 
have served the purpose for which they are 
Intended—^the development and mainte¬ 
nance of a strong American merchant ma¬ 
rine. It cannot be overemphasized that pay¬ 
ments under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, in view of the naval auxiliary factor, 
are Just as much a part of our national de¬ 
fense as routine national defense appropria¬ 
tions. 

I will be pleased to discuss these problems 
at your convenience. 

Very tiuly yours, 

John J. Bxtbns, Otntral Counsel, 


ANmX A. OBUOATlOm, KXSTUCnONS, Aim LXMX- 

TATIONS IMPOeXD ON BUBBIOIZB) OPBBATCMW 

I. The holder of an operating-differential 
subsidy contract assumes the following obli¬ 
gations and Is subject to the following limi¬ 
tations and restrictions: 

1. He must maintain a capital reserve fund 
and a special reserve fund inti which re¬ 
serve ftmds must go (a) all profits over and 
above 10 percent on the contractor's capital 
necessarily employed In his business; (b) 
proceeds of all Insurance and indemnities on 
the loss of vessels; (c) proceeds of sale or 
other disposition of vessels; and (d) an 
amount equal to depreciation charges on the 
operators' vessels (sec 607 (b). (c)). 

2. He may make withdrawals from these 
reserve funds only for limited purposes: (a) 
Payments for replacement or reconstruction 
of subsidized vessels; (b) payments for acqui¬ 
sition of additional vessels; (c) payments on 
notes secured by mortgages on the subsidized 
vessels; (d) reimbursement to the contrac¬ 
tor for operating losses, and (e) with the per¬ 
mission of the Commission, payment into 
general funds or limited distribution as divi¬ 
dends or bonus (sec. 607 (b), (c)); 

3 He must man his vessels under wage 
scales and working conditions and provide 
living quarters prescribed by the Maritime 
Commission (sec. 301); 

4. He is required to employ a higher per¬ 
centage of citizen seamen than unsubsidized 
operators (sec. 803); 

5. He must undertake a program of vessel 
replacement (sec. 601); 

6 His accounts and records must be kept 
in accordance with regulations of the Mari¬ 
time Commission (sec. 801); 

7. He is prohibited from operating, directly 
or indirectly, foreign-flag vessels in competi¬ 
tion with other Amerlcan-flag lines (sec. 
804); 

8 He Is prohibited from operating, direct¬ 
ly or indirectly, in the coastwise or inter- 
coastal trade (sec. 805); 

9. Compensation paid to officials cannot 
exceed the $26,000 maximum fixed by the 
act (sec. 805); 

10. He must repay to the Maritime Com¬ 
mission 50 percent of his profits over a 10- 
year period in excess of 10 percent of capital 
necessarily employed in the contractor’s busi¬ 
ness as determined by the Commission, not 
to exceed the subsidies received (sec. 606); 

11. He must personally maintain, manage, 
and operate the vessels, without assignment 
(sec. 608). 

12. He is prohibited from employing affili¬ 
ates to do certain accessorial work (sec. 803); 

13. He must carry on subsidized vessels 
cadets and cadet officers being trained by 
the Government to become licensed officers 
of the merchant marine (sec. 216), and 

14. He is required by the terms of the 
standard form of operating-differential sub¬ 
sidy agreement to operate his vessels only 
on prescribed routes and to make an agreed 
number of round voyages each year upon 
sailing dates and with ports of call approved 
by the Commission. 

n. The recipient of a construction-differ¬ 
ential subsidy assumes the following obliga¬ 
tions and is subject to the following limita¬ 
tions and restrictions: 

1. Vessel on which construction-differen¬ 
tial subsidy is granted must be documented 
under the laws of the United States (sec. 
603); 

2. Vessel must remain documented under 
the laws of the United States for not less 
than 20 years, or so long as there remains 
due the United States any principal or in¬ 
terest on account of the purchase price, 
whichever is the longer period (sec. 503); 

8 Vessel must be Insured against such 
risks and in such amounts as the Maritime 
Commission may prescribe or approve, such 
Insurance to be payable to the Commission 
or to the parties as their Interest may appear 
(sec. 60S){ 
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4. VesLcl must be operated exclusively in 
foreign trade (sec, 606); 

5 Operator mii£t employ a higher per¬ 
centage of citizen seamen than unsubsidlzed 
operators (sec. 302); and 

6 Value of vessel on requisition or pur¬ 
chase by the United States cannot exceed 
actual depreciated construction cost thereof 
leas depreciated amount of construction-dif¬ 
ferential subsidy theretofore paid, or the fair 
and reosonable scrap value as determined by 
the Maritime Commission, whichever Is the 
greater, such determination by the Commis¬ 
sion Is final. This limitation runs with the 
title to the vessel and Is binding on all own¬ 
ers thereof (sec. 802). 


Seventieth Anniversary of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF SIASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Dtcember 10,1947 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I wish to Include herein an editorial that 
appeared In the Dally Evening edition 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Item. 

This newspaper that started from a 
humble beginning has established an 
enviable reputation in Massachusetts 
and is now considered among the lead¬ 
ing newspapers throughout New Eng¬ 
land. 

The readers, the advertisers, and my¬ 
self are happy to congratulate and ex¬ 
tend well wishes to this newspaper or¬ 
ganization with the expressed desire that 
It will continue to be most successful In 
the future. 

OUR SEVCNTIETH ANNIVERSAST 

It is fitting and proper for Institutions, 
like Individuals, to pause on important an¬ 
niversaries In their careers for a bit of 
spiritual stocktaking and some meditation 
on the future 

Today, the Item Is 70 years old. It has 
attained the Biblical fulfillment of “three 
score and ten," so far as age goes, but In 
spirit and vigor it Is merely at the dawn 
Of limitless potentialities of an expanding 
and dynamic Institution. 

The Item of today is a far cry from the 
four-page tabloid infant that first saw the 
light of day on December 8, 1877, yet the 
publisher's creed set forth on the front page 
Of that original Issue la as valid and appli¬ 
cable today as It was 7 decades ago; 

"We shall endeavor to labor for the inter¬ 
ests of the great public. We mean to be 
Independent, to be fearless, and to be feared. 
Times like the present are not the time to 
falter, the goal of our ambition Is on the 
upward path, and we have stepped upon it." 

Newspaper publishing has become an In¬ 
creasingly complex and costly enterprise In 
the 70 years that the Item has existed as a 
dally, but the devotion to the service of the 
public which animated its first publisher 
and which over the years has brought It 
respect, faith, and success is still the guid¬ 
ing principle of today's management The 
Item's most priceless asset—like that of every 
good newspaper—Is good will. For 70 years 
the Item has sedulously sought to cultivate 
that good will and never more earnestly than 
at the present time. Without It, a news¬ 
paper is a sterile, worthless gesture. 

Today, as they look back on 70 years of 
achievement, the men and women who make 


the Item possible are humble; grateful that 
the efforts of themselves and their predeces¬ 
sors have been so enthusiastically received 
In this community. For the Item considers 
Itself an Integral part of the commimlty, 
sharing its ups and downs, its worries and 
triumphs, its prosperity and Its depressions. 
As Lynn has grown from a modest com¬ 
munity of 36,000 people in 1877 to the bus¬ 
tling metropolitan, highly industrialized city 
of today, so the Item has expanded from a 
modest, hand-printed sheet to a modem, 
complete, prosperous and influential daily, 
fully geared to the expanding demands of 
its territory. 

On this, our birthday, we can best cele¬ 
brate by assuring our readers and advertisers 
that we shall continue to be completely at 
their service in the years that lia ahead, and 
that we are still restless to improve the 
Item day by day and year by year and to 
prolong Indeflnlttiy that happy marriage of 
community and newspaper which has helped 
to make Lynn an enviable place in which to 
live and work and play. 


Enropean Wealth in United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOtnSlANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following excerpts 
from an article by a Washington colum¬ 
nist printed In the Washington Post of 
December 10.1947, as follows: 

European Wealth zn UxmxD States of 
America 

Congratulations to young OOP Congress¬ 
man Walter Norblao, of Oregon, for one of 
the soundest proposals in helping Europe to 
help Itself. Most newspapers missed it, but 
Norblao has introduced a resolution calling 
upon the Commerce and Treasury Depart¬ 
ments to make public all property In this 
country owned by foreign citizens and to 
Identify the Individuals who hold the prop¬ 
erty. 

Of an estimated $27,000,000,000 worth of 
bank deposits, gold, stocks, bonds and other 
investments held by foreigners In the United 
States, about 50 percent—more than $18- 
000,000,000 worth—is in the names of citi¬ 
zens who would receive help through the 
European recovery program. 

Norblao isn't asking that the United States 
seize these holdings—^but he does think it 
would be a good idea for the governments 
which want help from us to see what they 
can do about getting some value from these 
holdings. He proposes that the few lucky 
European citizens who have wealth In this 
country, share with the American taxpayers 
the burden of helping the mass of Europe’s 
people get back on their feet. 

merrt-go-roumd 

MaBsaebusetts’ impeccable Hsmrt Cimor 
Lodge, Jr., urged his colleagues to support a 
long-range program of aid to Europe. 

“All I ask," he pleaded, “la that you keep 
open minds until we work out a bill for for¬ 
eign aid.’’ 

James Kem, of Missouri, doubted the Sen¬ 
ate’s ability to work out a practical long- 
range aid program. 

“It shouldn’t be a one-way street," Looai 
agreed. “In return we should take scarce 
materials and air bases." 


Elimhiate Jovenila Dtlinqiiency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 

OF CONNBCTXCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. POOTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcoao, 1 wish to Include 
the following article by my distinguished 
colleague the Honorable Jobe Davis 
Lodoe, of Connecticut, which appeared 
In the Bridgeport Life of December 7, 
1947, entitled “Eliminate Juvenile De¬ 
linquency": 

xuminatx ^vbnxlz pnjNqo»ticT^--T« n i men 

AND WOMEN OF TOMORBOW 

(By Hon. John Davis Lodge, Member of 

Congress, Fourth District, Fairfield County, 

Conn.) 

Juvenile delinquency is a natural and 
habitual concomitant of war. Because of 
their age. the excitement of a country at war 
was Just beyond the reach of our teen-age 
boys and girls. This led some young people 
to misbehavior and others to outright law¬ 
lessness. They too felt the pressure of war 
and were subject to its tensions. The dis¬ 
ruptions of war disturbed their lives also and 
produced a sense of insecurity which can be 
cured only by intelligent and sympathetic 
action. 

Just as the world Is still suffering from the 
terrible Impact of World War II, so the child¬ 
ren of today feel the demoralizing forces 
which were set loose by the war and which 
have not yet been defeated. Although we 
were spared the destruction of our cities and 
the desolation of our countryside, the ravages 
of war are still very much with us In no 
case do these ravages demand our attention 
more Insistently, more urgently, than with 
respect to our children. 

The best way of all to protect children from 
harmful community Influences is to safe¬ 
guard the security of the home. Economic 
security Is a vital factor. So also Is emo¬ 
tional security. An increased sense of secur¬ 
ity brings a strengthening of family ties. 

Accordingly, the first object of the social 
services and welfare agencies should he to 
help the family to meet its economic and 
social problems; problems arising out of Ill¬ 
ness, dislocation of employment, absence of 
the breadwinner and the like Facilities 
should also be available to supplement home 
care and to provide competent supervision 
when mothers are employed. Adequate 
health and recreational facilities should be 
furnished In order that the child should 
have a balanced program of activities with 
special attention to wholesome companion¬ 
ship and the proper use of leisure time The 
educational opportimltles provided should 
be such as to Inspire confidence In the 
American idea of a free society based upon 
the will of the people, to the end that the 
child may grow up Belf-reliant. In other 
words, while the government must help It 
must not encourage reliance on government. 
The child should be taught that the basic 
Ingredient of our system Is that freedom and 
responsibility are Inseparable; that self- 
control rather than government control is 
the essence of true liberalism; and that 
when the individual citizen transfers his re¬ 
sponsibilities to the government he eventu¬ 
ally sells himself into slavery. A confidence^ 
In the American system will increase the 
child’s sense of security and tend to minimize 
any maladjustments. 

Finally, in order that their lives should 
have a deeper meaning, the resources of reli¬ 
gious guidance should be easily available. 
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ni« conftdcBM imd hope and 1 ot« which this 
will bring will do much to ellxaiaste e sense 
of Inseourlty. 

This, then, Is the touchstone of tbs cbOdli 
life. The family, with all that this means, 
of ootnfort and warmth and teaderaess. 
The family has for many centuries been the 
most important pOUtleal unit in the life of 
a nation. So it was in ancient Greece and 
Borne. So It has been in those countries of 
Burope from which so many Americans came. 
So it has been in America. Destroy the fam¬ 
ily, and you will have far more than a prob¬ 
lem in ^venlle delinquency—you will have 
destroyed America. It Is interesting to note 
that the Soviets, realising the political Im¬ 
portance of the family, attempted to destroy 
it soon after they oaxne to power In Russia. 
That they did not succeed is a measure of 
the vitality of home life. The laws that we 
pass and the treaties that we sign will avail 
us little If the families of America are not 
preserved. 

In cases where these preventive measures 
fall then the churches, the social aervlcea, 
the welfare agencies, the health and educa¬ 
tional facilities, the Juvenile oourte, the rec¬ 
reational organlssatlons and the pcdkse, 
should all come Into play in a concerted 
effort to eliminate the destructive influences 
which hamper the happy growth of our dtall- 
dren. All these services should join in a 
comprehensive ccmimunlty program directed 
at the problems which surround children and 
adolescents during these strenuous times. 

Essentially, the functions of these various 
groups whether on a Federal. State, or local 
level, whether lay or eoclealastlcal. are to 
supplement the ftmotlons of the family. 
This Is at best a highly difficult task. It is 
a formidable challenge. For there is no 
substitute for the family. 

The multifarious aspects of family life are 
In many instances so elusive, so imponder¬ 
able. that it 18 impossible to reproduce the 
family environment ortlflcially. We must 
do the best we can. Children who are phys¬ 
ically handicapped or mentally deficient, 
children away from their homes, children liv¬ 
ing under difficult home conditions, cbUdren 
with special problema of personality and be¬ 
havior, all these and many others need help 
from the community in order that they 
should be able to lead happy, useful lives. 
Deprivation and neglect and maladjust- 
ments during childhood will produce an in¬ 
creasing load of dependents and delinquents 
for the community to care for. But more 
serious even than this is the hard fact that 
unless we take effective measures to cure 
these afflictions we are bequeathing a terrible 
burden of responsibility to our children, 

America cannot grow and prosper, Amer¬ 
ica cannot exercise world leadership, Amer¬ 
ica cannot fulfill her destiny as a seat of 
culture, if we do not help young people to 
adjust themselves to the modem world. 
America Is the achievement of the American 
people. America will be what the children 
of today make it. 


Hawaii and Alaska^ Too 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or IX.UNOI8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks, I should like to insert in the 
Record an editorial appearing in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of December 8, 
which I believe is both timely and con¬ 


structive on the question of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

The editorial follows: 

RAWAn AWD ALASKA, VOO 

It is forecast that the Senate will take up 
and probably act favorably the Hawaiian 
Statehood bin soon after the regular aessloa 
Of Congress meets In January. With lltUe 
or no opposition expreesed. Senators Tatv 
and VAwiMnnBsaa and other Republican policy 
makers are said to be ready for a vote when 
the bill comes out of the Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee. Some members of the committee are 
interested enough in speeding action that 
they may fly to Honolulu In the holiday 
period to settle any remaining questlont. 

Hawaii is entitled to first consideration 
since its statehood bill is under way in Con¬ 
gress, yet Its advantage in time over Alaska 
Bhoifld be only a short one. Alaska Is vital 
to American defense. As long as the vast 
Territory Is a stepchild, and that Is exactly 
what tt la in the American family, it wlU 
continue to suffer injustice. Without repre¬ 
sentation In the House and Senate. Alaska 
can get no adequate consideration for Its 
needs. Its lone Delegate, who has no vote, 
cannot begin to keep up with all the hear¬ 
ings and committee meetings which pass on 
issues Involving his constituents. 

Siberia la only barely more than 50 miles 
across the Bering Sea from Alaska. The dis¬ 
tance is so short that all the key spots are 
in danger of seizure by the Russians There 
are other aspects of Alaskan life which will 
also get short shrift until this Territory with 
90,000 American citlaens becomes a State. 
But the issue of defense is enough in itself 
to win favorable action. The Sunday Post- 
Dispatch showed in detail how wide open we 
are to another Pearl Harbm through a “top 
of the map” attack 

Here Is an issue on which a Republican 
Congress and a Democratic administration 
should get together without a trace of party 
dlflerences. 


Foot-uid-Motttii-Diseate Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following report and recom¬ 
mendations of the Subcommittee on the 
Foot and Mouth Disease Program: 

Repobt and rbcommxndations on Putub* 

rOOT-AND-MOUTH-DiaSABE FBOGBAM 

On December 26, 1946. the XJepartmcnt of 
Agriculture received reports of the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease In Mexico The 
disease la presumed to have been brought 
Into Mexico by cattle Imported from Brazil 
in violation of the Mexico-United states 
sanitation treaty. 

On February 28, 1947. the Congress ap¬ 
proved Public Law 8 (80th Congress) au¬ 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to co¬ 
operate with the Government of Mexico In 
the control and eradication of this disease. 
The law was Implemented promptly with 
ample appropriations and a campaign of 
tt’adlcatlon was undertaken. 

That campaign has been under the direc¬ 
tion of a joint Mexico-United States com¬ 
mission with the responBlblUty-Hio far as 
the United States Is concerned—resting on 
the Department of Agriculture through its 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and on the De¬ 
partment of State. 


Late in June, not entirely satlsflad with 
the progress of the campaign, a cennmUtee 
of this Congress visited Mexico and spent 
a week Inspecting the aoUvltles then under 
way. It was Impressed by the need for a 
top-fllgbt executive, one entirely free of bu¬ 
reaucratic restrictions and entanglements, to 
take over the direction of this campaign. 

On Its return to Washington the commit¬ 
tee urgently recommended that there be 
created “the office of executive director of 
the campaign" to be filled by a Plan of “out¬ 
standing executive ability and experience** 
competent to “direct a campaign of this mag¬ 
nitude In all its ramifications and to bring 
about the speed, coordination, and efficiency 
which ore abeolutely essential to the success 
of this program.*’ That recommendation has 
never been followed 

In spite of the slaughter of some soo.ooo 
cattle and many small animals, the disease 
continued to gain ground until the Mexican 
Government—whose wholehearted assent is 
of course a necessary prerequisite to any ac¬ 
tivity on Mexican soil—notified the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture on November 26. 1947, 
that the economy of that country could not 
stand the Immediate slaughter of the tre¬ 
mendous number of livestock which had by 
that time become Infected or exposed to the 
disease. 

Accordingly, on November 20.1947, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture announced a "modi¬ 
fication’’ of Its program. In plain words this 
meant abandonment, at least for the present, 
of efforts to eradicate the disease from Mexico 
by the slaughter and burial method which 
has several times conquered It in the United 
States and acceptance, instead, of a quaran¬ 
tine and vaccination, program designed to 
control the disease so as to prevent Its spread 
outside the present generally infected area. 

On the same day the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture announced a hearing beginning De¬ 
cember 3, 1947, in which all interested par¬ 
ties were Invited to participate, for the pur¬ 
pose of analyzing the threat to the livestock 
Industry and the economy of this country 
presented by the failure of the eradication 
campaign, and to consider the best steps 
which might now bo taken to keep the dis¬ 
ease out of the United States. 

Having considered carefully all of the evi¬ 
dence available, the committee makes the 
following recommendations. 

RXCOMMENDATIONB 

1. That the campaign against foot-and- 
mouth disease In Mexico shall be conducted 
on the following basis; First, an all-out 
effort by both countries to hold a quarantine 
line immediately north of the present In¬ 
fected area, Including a sterUe zone as wide 
as possible south of such line in which all 
Infected and exposed animals will be sub¬ 
ject to immediate slaughter and burial. In or¬ 
der to prevent the spread of the disease Into 
northern Mexico and the United States: sec¬ 
ond. extension and enlargement southward of 
that sterile zone as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit, with vaccination being employed 
by the commission only as an adjunct to 
quarantine. 

2. That It shall bo understood definitely by 
all participants that the program now under¬ 
taken Is not an abandonment of the effort to 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease from this 
continent but la merely a postponement of 
that effort until it can bo undei taken and 
accomplished In a manner which Is more ac¬ 
ceptable to the Mexican people and tolerable 
to the Mexican economy. 

3. That the best available scientists and 
economists be assigned immediately to re¬ 
search and study in Mexico and elsewhere 
on the disease Itself, its prevention and con¬ 
trol. and the effect of the disease and of pro¬ 
posed eradication methods on the economy 
of Mexico and the United States. 

4. That there be created forthwith the 
office of executive director of this campaign 
and that this office be filled hy someone of 
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oxUstanding executive ability, acceptable to 
the governments of both countries, who shall 
have sole and complete authority for the 
conduct of the campaign and who shall— 
Insofar as the United States is concerned*— 
be responsible only and directly to the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture. 

6, That there shall be a congressional ob* 
ser\er who shall work In coordination with 
the professional staff of the House Commit* 
tee on Agriculture, whose duty it shall be 
to observe bontlnuously and report to the 
Congress the progress of the program here¬ 
after undertaken, with authority to see and 
examine all the books, records, and docu¬ 
ments of the Joint Commission and of the 
Department of Agriculture pertaining to the 
campaign against the disease. 

6. That the cost of the prograpa hereafter 
shall be shared by the two governments on 
substantially the basis on which the cam¬ 
paign was being operated Immediately prior 
to November 26, 1947. 

7 That the program substantially as out¬ 
lined herein shall be made the basis of a 
new agreement between the Qovemmenta of 
the United States and Mexico. 

COMMITTXK ON FOOT AND BCOtrTK DtS- 
XASE or THK COMMirm ON Aou- 
CULTUBE. 

Geobox W Oixjux, Chairman, 

Sm BoersoN. 

Ernest K. Bsiamblxtt. 

Walteb K. Oranoeb. 

Eugene Worut. 


Armiftice Day Addretf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, my atten¬ 
tion has been called by Judge Joseph 
J. Moriarty, of the Eighth Judicial Dis¬ 
trict of Minnesota, to a speech made by 
Miss Betty Fossum, a student at the 
Central High School of Norwood-Young 
America, on Armistice Day of this year. 
Miss Possum’s speech Is an exemplifica¬ 
tion of the thinking of our young people 
regarding some of the problems which 
confront us. She is to be congratulated 
upon having stated the problem so elo¬ 
quently and succinctly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
speech: 

We have gathered here today to honor the 
men who bo gallantly fought and died that 
we may live In comfort In a few moments 
we will pay silent tribute to these men. It 
is then that our thoughts turn to those who 
are absent 

If. by some miracle, these men could speak 
to us today I feel they would caution us 
about our methods of establishing world 
peace Our world of today Is one of friction 
and chaos Fear overrules the world Peo¬ 
ple In all nations are hungry, cold, and 
homeless In their simple way they appeal 
to us Isn’t It up to us to answer their 
appeals by sharing some of our material 
wealth? 

Our Government is asking a small favor 
of us when it asks us to conserve food in the 
homes, restaurants, and In the school lunch 
rooms. Hereafter, may we let our conscience 
guide us. 

After every war comes a period of read¬ 
justment when displaced persons must find 
new homes. America will have her share of 


these people. It is up to us to accept them, 
open the doors of our hearts to them, and 
teach them the American way of life. 

Throughout our Nation today there Is 
friction In various groups. Such evils as 
racial and religious prejudices should not be 
tolerated. Vicious inner circles are mali¬ 
ciously plotting against our democratic 
rights We Americans should form a league 
of hdnor against these evils. Democracy 
has always been carried near our hearts, and 
let us continue to carry It there. 

We, the young people, can hold our beads 
high for wo are proud to be Americans. But 
wo have a great responsibility—In our hands 
lies the future of America. It Is never too 
early to learn good citizenship and good cit¬ 
izenship starts in the home communities. 
We must learn to respect one another’s 
property and rights, and we must remember 
we all have the same privllegea. for we are 
all created equal. 

These men have made their appeal to us. 
They have stressed world peace, lasting peace, 
that they have not fought and died in vain. 
Can we fall them? 

I quote from the Reader's Digest: “If there 
Is righteousness in the heart there is beauty 
In the character. If there be beauty in the 
character there will be harmony in the home. 
If there Is harmony in the home, there will 
be order in the Nation. When there Is order 
In the Nation, there will be peace In the 
wcM-ld." 


Cure for Inflation: General Meatnrei, Not 
Price Control 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OS’ 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Minneapolis Sun¬ 
day Tribune. December 7, 1947; 

Cure for Inflation: General Meabvbzs. Not 
Price Fixing 
(B y Arthur Upgren) 

Practically everyone agrees the cost of liv¬ 
ing has been going up too speedily. We may 
properly worry also about a third Inflation- 
boosting round of wage increases In a drive 
launched by the CIO. Yet I think we must 
avoid price control and rationing. The rea¬ 
son is that even worse distortions then are 
Introduced Into the economy. When one 
price Is controlled, purchasing power Is piled 
up In buyers' hands. It Is used In other 
directions to cause still more Inflation. 

People who work in the lines that bear the 
heavy hand of price control try to escape. 
They try to find their jobs In uncontrolled 
areas. No raw materials flow Into making 
the commodity whose price Is controlled. 
They, like the workers, command a higher 
price-over In the uncontrolled fields. 

HOW rr WORKS 

The more we control some prices, the 
higher all other prices go. That’s Inflation. 
In France the price of wheat was controlled 
to make bread cheap. But now the wheat 
there flows into anything but bread. It 
helps make meat for sale In black markets. 

The trouble with price fixing Is that it 
deals with symptoms, not causes. Two hun¬ 
dred years of economic history have proved 
the everlasting dangers of price fixing. 

What is needed are sound plans to reduce 
the purchasing power the people are spend¬ 
ing. That Is a general measure. Price con¬ 
trol Is a specific measure. General measures 


do not upset price relationships. We go on 
having a free price system—easily the best 
as judged by today’s price trouble every¬ 
where else In the world. 

Businessmen continue to make their price 
and cost calculations if we adopt only gen¬ 
eral measures. Workers, as consumers, then 
buy goods whose prices have not been 
juggled by speoiflo measures. General 
measures can reduce purchasing power. As 
soon as output or productivity rises, general 
measures can be eased to allow a greater 
amount of purchasing power. That greater 
purchasing power can then buy that larger 
product. 

How can general measures be adopted? 
What will be their effects? 


BAVINOS IMPORTANT 

One *'general measure” Is for the Ameri¬ 
can people to Increase their savings. Not 
spending helps hold prices down. Then the 
saver can spend later and get a lot more for 
hlB money. The Tl’easury and Its Under 
Secretary. Daniel W. Bell, told us at the start 
of the war: 

'Tf you don't save, all your money will go 

for higher prices. 

•'If you do save, you can buy all the goods 
there are, anyway, and have your savings, 
too " 

ITie schedule shows how our savings rose. 
It shows, too, how they fell after the war, to 
cause the spending spree that gives us the 
Inflation headache we are having. 

The recent savings record of the American 
people is almost as bad as to make us say: 

"We deserve the inflation we are getting. 
If we insist on spending before new. high 
production is realized, we’re only wasting 
our money ” 

This applies to all of us. It even applies to 
Industry and business. A survey of ciurrent 
business showed recently that business plans 
to try to spend $16,000,000,000 for plant and 
equipment this year. Last year It spent 
$12,000,000,000. Even $12,000,000,000 was a 
new all-time high by a good margin. 

Business should spend for improved pro¬ 
ductivity—but not so much for expansion 
with no greater efficiency. Here Is a job for 
the bankers who have been, and will be, lend¬ 
ing to business. 

OTHER MEASURES, TOO 

Other general measures, too, can be adopt¬ 
ed: Slowing down consumer credit, reducing 
business and commercial credit, reducing 
over-all bank credit, continuing high taxes. 
Increasing discount rates, too. will help very 
much psychologically in showing that bank¬ 
ing authorities also agree we should be de¬ 
fended further against Inflation. 

It would be near tragic not to be "debat¬ 
ing and adopting” these measures now. We 
propose to adopt the Marshall plen. We also 
hope greatly to enlarge housing. We may 
adopt other employment sustaining meas¬ 
ures. All that in the way of employment- 
sustalhlng measures allows us to "boil down” 
our excessive Inflation of prices of today. 

In these ways we can produce a sound 
basis for a long-run period with the highest 
prosperity we have ever known. Fair and 
reasonable prices, shorn of Inflation, are the 
cornerstone for that objective. 

Consumer income and savings 
(Figures in bilIion.s of dollarsl 
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SalaiiM of Postal Employees 

SXTEN8XON OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK LSUNDSTROH 

or KTW JBMIT 

IN TB8 HOX78S OF BBPBBSENTATtVSS 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. SUND8TROM. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include a letter from Mr. 
Thomas P. Flanagan, publicity director 
of the New Jersey AfBliated Postal Em¬ 
ployees Legislative Committee, concern¬ 
ing salaries paid postal service em¬ 
ployees, together with a story on the high 
cost of living from the Newark Evening 
News: 

NSW JBSSET AfTtLIAtS) POSTAZ. 

Ebxplotebs Leoislativi CoMMirm, 

Boat Orange, N. J„ December 7, 1947, 
Bon. Feamk L. SmrosTRoiK, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C. 

Dxab Ck»raMS8MAK: I am enclosing the at¬ 
tached clipping from the Newark Evening 
News of December 3,1&47. As a representa¬ 
tive of the New Jersey Afflliated Postal Em¬ 
ployees Legislative Committee, which repre¬ 
sents 10.000 postal employees in New Jersey, 
1 wish to call to your attention the ever in¬ 
crease in the cost of Uving. especially in the 
area of your congressional district. This 
clipping proves that the Newark (N. J.) area 
Is the highest in the country according to the 
latest data avallahle. 

On behalf of the 10.000 faithful postal em¬ 
ployees in New Jersey, the letter carriers who 
deliver the mall, the postal clerks who sort 
the moll, the railway mall clerks who keep 
tiae mails moving in transit and the postal 
supervisors who see that all functions of the 
great mall services are carried out in an 
efficient manner I plead with you and through 
you with the Members of Eightieth Congress 
to act favorable on a substantial basic salary 
Increase for all these falthTul employees. 
Our salaries are fixed by Congress and we 
must depend on Congress to act in our be¬ 
half. I do hope that you will use your 
good graces of your office to influence the 
House Committee on Civil Service and Post 
Offices to take early action on a basic salary 
Increase to meet this ever increase In the cost 
of living. 

We will appreciate anything that you can 
do to be of help to us in the postal service. 
We will appreciate anything you can do for us 
In this Congress. With best wishes to you. 
I remain. 

Sincerely yours. 

Thomas P. Flanagan, 
Publicity Director, New Jersey AffiU^ 
ated Postal Employees Le^lative 
Committee. 


(Ptom the Newark (N. J) Evening Now* of 
December 8. 1947] 

CiTT Sets HCL Pag*—^T ops UNirsn Statis 
With Risx'or 3 7 Psbcsnt in Month 
Newark had the doubtful distinction of 
experiencing the biggest monthly jump in 
living costs in the country~S.7 percent- 
according to the National Industrial Confer¬ 
ence Board's latest consumer price Index. 

The jump, as recorded In mid-September 
over the previous montb was 1.6 percent for 
the Nation as a whole. Detroit had the lowest 
inernasn 3 percent, doee behind Newark 
for the price skyrocket sweepstakes came 
Macon. 8.8. and Minneapolis, 3.9. 

The biggest jtunp here, of course, was In 
food. Which rose 0.6 percent in a single 
month—«nough to make cOmost any house¬ 


wife dlcsy. Sundries were up 8.6 percent, 
housefumlshtngs 8.1 percent, fuel 0.7 per¬ 
cent. and elothlng OA percent. Only housing 
showed no change. 

FOOD UP ae.s pxacxNT 

As compared to a year ago. food costs here 
are up 24A percent. houselurnishlngB 13.9 
percent, and sundries 8A percent. 

The jump for a year in Newark was 14 3 
percent, taking 1938 as a base. Figuring 
August 1939 as a base, the index had shot up 
to 154.6 In September, aa compared tb 149.1 
the previous month and 1S6A a year ago. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
Is the only non-Qovemment agency which 
gathers consumers* prices for the country as 
a whole. The full name of its survey Is 
Index of Quoted Retail Prices for Consumers' 
Goods and Services Purchased by Moderate- 
Income Families. 


Rationiiig of Food and Fnel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OP MAaSACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am In¬ 
serting In the Record today two articles 
from the New York Herald Tribune which 
ought to give Members of this body food 
for thought. 

The first is an article entitled "Con¬ 
gress Gets Bill To Ration Pood and Fuel," 
and the second Is an article headed 
"Russia to end rations by January 1, cut 
prices, 'consolidate' ruble." 

While I am not unfamiliar with the 
chicanery and misrepresentation, cheap 
propaganda and patent deceit, of advo¬ 
cates of the Soviet system, yet there is 
something not only paradoxical but iron¬ 
ical about the fact. If it Is true, that 
Russia should be terminating rationing 
and economic controls and reducing 
prices at a time when the American peo¬ 
ple are suffering from the highest prices 
In history and this Congress Is consider¬ 
ing the reestablishment of rationing and 
price fixing. 

The situation illustrated by these arti¬ 
cles indicates the urgent need of Imme¬ 
diate action by this body to deal with 
oiu* own social and economic problems 
along democratic lines, and not along 
totalitarian lines. • 

The articles follow: 

OoNGBXss Gets Bill To Ration Pood and 

Fuel—^Barriman Omaa Plan To Allocatb 

£CAXCB ITXMS, EXTEND EXPORT CURBS— 

Would Pburt United States To But Food 

Crops—Republicans Are Cool to Pbotosals, 

Will Press por Voluntabt Procsam 
(By Raymond J. Blair) 

Washington. December 9.—A sweeping 
administration bill to authorlEe consumer 
rationing of food. fuel, and other items, pri¬ 
orities, allocations, and Inventory control for 
scarce commodities, export-control extension, 
and Government purchase of entire food 
crops was given to Congress today. 

The measure is the first concrete piece of 
legislation submitted by the administration 
to support parts of President Truman’s em¬ 
battled 10-polnt anti-inflation program since 
he presented it to a joint session of Con¬ 
gress November 17. 


The bni was placed before a Senate Judi- 
elary Subcommittee by W. Averell Harrlmant 
Secretary of Commerce. 

It covers In 'one stroke 4 of the 10 points 
In Mr. Truman's program. Administration 
officials are preparing suggested legislation 
to carry out the other 6 points. These are: 
control of consumer and bank credit, r^pu* 
latlon of speculative trading on commodity 
exchanges, marketing of livestock and poul¬ 
try at lower weights, expansion of the volun¬ 
tary food-conservation program and encour¬ 
agement of greater foreign food production, 
rent control, and selective price ceilings, aAd 
such wage ceilings as are necessary to main¬ 
tain them. 

CROP PURCHASE SUGGESTED 

Although the administration draft stated 
specifically that It did not authorize the 
"direct establishment" of maximum prices, 
it developed that the requested authority to 
purchase entire food crops would enable the 
Government to fix the prices of these crops 
and thus exert indirect price control upon 
consumers. This was brought out In ques¬ 
tioning of Adrian Fisher, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment Solicitor, by Senator John 8. Cooper, 
Republican, of Kentucky, the subcommittee 
chairman. 

The Initial reaction of Senator Cooper and 
other Republicans was that the requested 
grant of authority was for too broad. Re¬ 
publican leaders, therefore, proceeded with 
drafting their own program of voluntary 
price reductions and allocations of scarce 
commodities. Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, chairman of the Senate Republican 
policy committee, announced that House and 
Senate Republican leaders would hold an¬ 
other closed meeting on their program to¬ 
morrow. The leaders launched the program 
at a session last week. 

BBPUDLICAN PROGRAM 

The Republican plan, being pushed as an 
alternative to Mr. Truman’s, Is based on 
giving the administration sufficient funds to 
promote a voluntary Industry program of re¬ 
ducing prices and sharing scarce goods. Pre¬ 
sumably. labor also would be colled upon to 
hold down its wage demands. 

The administration has told Congress It 
will try voluntary steps first before resorting 
to controls, but It is opposed to the Repub¬ 
lican emphasis on voluntary means alone. 

Secretary Harrlman said today that volun¬ 
tary cooperation by Industries would solve 
most of the problems, but contended that 
mandatory powers were needed to foice un- 
coqperative firms Into line to protect them 
against contractual commitments and main¬ 
tain a competitive economy. 

The heart of the Republican program Is 
to amend the antitrust laws so as to protect 
from restralnt-of-trade prosecution firms 
which enter into price-fixing or allocation 
agreements after consultation with the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

The administration bill contains such a 
clause. It authorizes Government officials 
to try to promote voluntary agreements with 
a view to averting the use of mandatory 
powers. Then it adds: 

"Any act or omission by such person or 
persons In compliance with a written request 
made pursuant to this section and with a 
voluntary plan promulgated thereunder shall 
not be the basis at any time for any prosecu¬ 
tion or any civil action or any proceeding un¬ 
der the antitrust laws of the United States 
or the Federal Trade Commission Act.*’ 

Senator Cooper, whose subcommittee had 
been considering only legislation to extend 
export controls and Federal authority to allo¬ 
cate a few scarce goods, said he was "over¬ 
whelmed” by the scope of the adminlstratlcm 
bill. Be stated that it would have been pos¬ 
sible to act on the export-control legislation 
before the expected December 19 OhrUtmas 
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recesB, but added that the broad bill pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Harrltnan could not be con¬ 
sidered before that date. 

The bill would do the following: 

1. Authorize the President to apply priori¬ 
ties when ho found that prompt filling of a 
contract was needed for production of Items 
alTectlng Industrial production or the cost of 
living or essential to carrying out the foreign 
aid programs. 

2. Authorize, for the same reasons, allo¬ 
cations of these commodities to the most 
essential users: tin and tin products, anti¬ 
mony, cinchona bark, qulnldlne, nitrogenous 
fertilizer materials, grain and grain products, 
rice and rice pioducts. dried beans and peas, 
fats and oils of vegetable, animal or marine 
origin, fatty acids, margarine, soap, soap 
powder, livestock, poultry and theL- products, 
milk and milk products, and freight cars and 
other railroad facilities. 

3 Provide power for consumer rationing 
through this allocation authority. 

4. Empower the President to restrict and 
control inventories of scarce commodities 

5. Authorize these allocations, priority and 
Inventory controle until March 31, 1960, im- 
less ended earlier by Congress. 

6 E.xtend export controls, which expire 
February 29^ until March 31, 1960. 

7 Provide for quarterly reports to the 
President and Congress on operation of the 
controls 

8 Empower the Commerce Department, 
when licensing exports, to give preference to 
firms which have the lowest prices, and to fix 
export premiums. This authority Is designed 
to attack what President Truman has charged 
is “profiteering** In the export trade. 

The proposal of Marrlner 8. Bccles, chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve Board of Gover¬ 
nors. to require ell banks to establish an 
additional reserve was opposed as Impractical 
end Inequitable by Edward E. Brown, chair¬ 
man of the board of the First National Bank 
of Chicago and president of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board’s Advisory Council. He appeared 
before the Senate-House economic com¬ 
mittee. 

The House Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee was told by J. M. Mehl, Chief of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, that It prob¬ 
ably would not be necessary to raise margin 
requirements on grain futures above 33^ 
percent now. even If Congress grants such 
authority. This is the present margin re¬ 
quirement. Mr. Mehl said he would leave 
this figure alone, "until there Is evidence of 
speculative Influences developing.” 

Russia To End Rations bt Januabt 1.*Cut 

FSJCXS, "CONSOUDATX” RUBLX—STOMNO OF 

MATESIAI.S AND FOOD REBERVXS AOAINBT ANT 

Eventualitt SrmssssD 

(By Joseph Newman) 

Moscow, December 9.—Oeorgl M Malenkov, 
a member of the Politburo of the Communist 
Party, announced In a statement published 
here today that rationing will be abolished 
In the Soviet Union this year. The an¬ 
nouncement la of great interest and Impor¬ 
tance throughout the Soviet Union. 

He made two other Important announce¬ 
ments bearing on developments in the Soviet 
economy by the end of this year: that prices 
are to be reduced and that the Soviet cur¬ 
rency Is to be "consolidated.” 

Mr. Malenkov’s disclosures of economic 
plans to be carried out by the end of this 
year (which means within the next 3 weeks) 
were contained in a report he made at the 
founding of the International Communist 
Information Bureau (Comlnform) in Poland 
last September. The text of his report filled 
two pages of today’s four-page edlUon of 
Fravda, Commimlst Party newspaper. 

With Andrei A. Zhdanov, another member 
of the Politburo, Mr. Malenkov was one of 
two Soviet representatlvee at the founding 
of the Comlnform by the Communist Parties 


of nine European countries. His report la 
comparable In importance to the one made 
at the same time by Mr. Zhdanov, who an¬ 
nounced the division of the world Into two 
blocs—imperialist and antl-lmperiallst—and 
called for international action to undermine 
the Marshall plan. 

DEFENSE SfZASUBXS 8fTSE88ED 

Besides announcing the end of rationing 
and changes In the currency, Mr. Malenkov 
made the following points: 

1. 4rhe current 5-year plan seeks to de¬ 
velop further the defensive capacity of the 
Soviet Union and to supply the Soviet armed 
forces with the latest military technology. 

2. The 6-yoar plan Is being revised to 
increase the development of certain Indus¬ 
tries. 

3. Tremendous importance Is attached to 
storing material and fopd reserves required 
for overcoming all sorts of difficulties and as 
a true guaranty against eventualities of all 
kinds. 

4. In view of the current international 
situation the Soviet Union cannot count on 
the Importation of considerable quantities of 
equipment from abroad, and therefore ef¬ 
forts ore being made to establish a greater 
m3asure of self-sufficiency. 

6. The Communist Party of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion is now concentrating on Improvement of 
the quality, instead of the quantity, of Its 
membership, which increased during the war 
from 3,800,000 to 0.300,000 at present. 

6 Recently the party has unleashed a 
resolute campaign against various manifesta¬ 
tions of servility to the bourgeois culture of 
the west. • • • Survivals of these old 

capitalist notions are now being utilized by 
agents of American and British imperialism, 
who are sparing no efforts to find, within the 
U. B S. B, support points for their espionage 
and anti-Soviet propaganda. 

7. The Central Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Party Is now preparing a new party 
program because the present one has been 
long obsolete, and Is making changes in the 
charter of the party. 

8. The foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and democratic countries Is directed toward 
undermining imperialism. • • • The rul¬ 
ing clique of American Imperialists • • • 
Is preparing new war plans against the 
U. S S. B. 

9. The class struggle has now been shifted 
to the international arena and here our party 
la called upon to try its weapons In battles 
against the cunning businessmen of bour¬ 
geois politics. 

10. The Commimlst Party of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion Is selecting and training cadres capable 
of assuring that the party line Is followed In 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Malenkov noted that the succesaful 
Soviet harvest had provided ‘’conditions for 
Bbolisblng the ration-card system In the 
Soviet Union this year.” He said the Soviet 
stale can now return to normal commodity 
circulation and the general development of 
production and consumption. The agricul¬ 
tural drought last year, be said, made It nec¬ 
essary to postpone derationing until this year. 

Mr. Malenkov announced that the Soviet 
state already has taken steps to abolish the 
current multiple-price system in preparation 
for derationing. 

Since the German invasion of Russia In 
1941 and the Institution of rationing, about 
four different price levels have been In force 
here: 

1. For rationed food and Clothing. These 
are the lowest prices. 

2. For unratloned food and clothing sold 
In state stores at what are called commercial 
prices. These are usually the highest prices. 

3. For food and clothing sold by coopera¬ 
tives. These prices are below the commercial 
but higher than the rationed prices. 

4. For foodstuffs sold In the open noarket 
by peasants. These prices fluctuate In ac¬ 
cordance with supply and denoand. 


Foods still being rationed are bread, cere¬ 
als, meat, fats (butter and oils), sugar, tea. 
and salt. Other rationed goods are matches, 
shoes, rubbers, cloth, knitted goods, and 
clothing. 

According to Mr. Malenkov’s statement, all 
these goods will be derationed In the next 
3 weeks and will be sold at imiform prices 
in state stores. Since last year, when ra¬ 
tioned prices were increased, commercial 
prices were reduced. The new, uniform, un¬ 
ratloned prices will be fixed at a point which 
closes the present gap between rationed and 
conunerclai prices. 


Politics or Economics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARVE TiBBOTT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark in the Rec¬ 
ord. I desire to include the Tollowing edi¬ 
torial from the Johnstown Tribune, 
Johnstown, Pa., December 3, 1947; 

POLITICS OR ECONOMICS 

The worst feature of the present Impasse 
in Washington Is the prevailing confusion 
between politics and economics. Bach side is 
looking past the Immediate threat of Infla¬ 
tion to the Presidential elections less than 
a year from now. 

As an example. President Murray and his 
vice presidents of the CIO have announced 
their support of another round of wage in¬ 
creases early next year. On the face of It, 
that Is a purely economic question. In fact, 
the CIO Is notoriously political-minded, and 
has already made It plain that It Intends to 
support President Truman In 1048 How 
much of Its conclusion was dictated by eco¬ 
nomics, and how much by a desire to dis¬ 
count Congress and if possible stampede It 
in the direction Mr. Truman has chosen? 

A short time ago Walter Reuther, presi¬ 
dent of the United Auto Workers, one of the 
biggest CIO imlons threatened wage demands 
unless prices were rolled back 12 percent. It 
was evident then, and is evident now, that 
a roU-back of prices cannot be expected 
early next year. The administration has no 
such hope, even If Congress gives It every law 
it has asked. Therefore It will be Just os well 
not to gamble that anything Congress can 
do will prevent the third round of wage 
demands. 

As for the administration’s plans, they stUl 
give no evidence of workability. Secretary 
of Commerce Harrlmau told a House com¬ 
mittee this week that “If we should wait too 
long. Congress may well be faced with the 
hard choice between disastrous delay and a 
hasty. Ill-considered law.” But the chair¬ 
man of the committee. Representative Jzssi 
P. Wolcott, of Michigan, said: “I have been 
sitting on this committee since 1932, and I 
have yet to hear a program as vague as this 
presented to us. I wouldn’t know how to 
write a bill to carry out your purposes with¬ 
out giving you blanket powers.” 

Despite all Its efforts, Congress has been 
unable to draw from administration spokes¬ 
men anything except the broadest generali¬ 
zations. The authority they ask would be 
merely a delegation of the authority that 
Congress possesses, without the remotest 
idea of how or why or where it would be 
exercised. That Is not lawmaking. It Is the 
reverse—an abdication of the place that Con¬ 
gress holds as a coordinate branch of govern¬ 
ment. 
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Ennpi^t Wealth fe UbM Staiet 
EZTSMBION OP BEMABSS 

HON.WALmNORBIAD 

or OUBOON 

W 1B8 BOUSE OF RBPRBSHITATIVBS 
Wednesday, December 10,1947^ 

Mr. KORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcoro. I include therein 
the following editorial from the News- 
Sentinal of Port Wayne, Ind., of Monday, 
December 8: 

luaopc’s vncALtM xn nNrrxo states 

Will Congress, as it considers sending tRO,- 
000.000.000 abroad to Onance the Marshall 
plan, overlook the fact that over-all foreign 
holdings In America total •37,000,000.000? 

The Administration has disclosed officially 
through the National Advisory Council on 
International Problems, that gold holdings 
of foreign countries In the United States 
alone total •14,000,000,000. Short-term de¬ 
posits and long-term stocks, bonds, and other 
Investments amount to •13,000,000,000, ac¬ 
cording to the NACIP. 

This is the first statement of foreign hold¬ 
ings we have seen recently. It should throw 
an entirely different light on the problem of 
appropriating American wealth to foreigners 
owning such vast resources In this country. 

Tho •27.000,000.000 figure, incidentally, 
surpasses by nearly 10 bllHons tho earlier 
disclosures of an independent survey made 
by the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
Its total of gold and Investments secreted 
in this country by foreign citizens was 117.- 
000,000.000. 

What Is the extent of holdings by citizens 
of tho 16 nations which banded together 
to ask for the Marshall plan hand-out? The 
Government says its $13,000,000,000, which Is 
only 3 billions less than the minimum of 
16 billions these countries say they must 
have. 

That Isn’t the extent of their North Ameri¬ 
can holdings. Another •2,000,000,000 is held 
by Canada and Newfoundland and approxi¬ 
mately •11.800,000.000 by other countries 

Senate Finance Committee spokesmen said 
that While the earlier NANA revelations 
seemed startling at the time, they actually 
were highly conservative in contrast to 
official reports. 

There are other things Americans would 
like to know. What portion of the United 
States wealth la held by governments and 
what portion by individuals? How much 
revenue is thus realized? If the amount is 
considerable, to what extent, if any. Is it 
being invested in rehabilitated business en- 
terpTisee In Europe? 

Port of the answers may come if Repre¬ 
sentative Waltex Nokblad, Republican mem¬ 
ber of the Finance Committee, wins approval 
for his Joint resolution requiring the Treas¬ 
ury and the Commerce Department to list 
owners of foreign holdings and all related 
information within 80 days. This ought to 
bo In the hands of Congress before it acts 
on any European recovery plan. 

It will be noted that it was Representative 
Noebiao. a rival party spokesman, and not 
the administration, who released the report. 
The Oregonian demands legal steps for forc¬ 
ing use of at least a part of the huge hoard of 
European wealth in effecting the Continent's 
recovery. 

Much ado has been made of the Marshall 
ptiAw provision that the beneficiaries must 
demonstrata ability to help themselves as a 
condition of assistance. 

Here, then. Is the acid test of bow much 
the 16 nations want to realize help from 
their own resourcea. 


**But,** It may he said, 'nialng reeouroea of 
indlvtduala wotOd be oonflacatlon.'* 

Let’s eee. One of the big argumenta for 
the ICarahall plan la that this country la so 
rich and well off that it can easily afford to 
give aid. To aome extent, this Nation can. 
But the •SO.OOO,000.000 program would entail 
aaorlfloes and foul up our economy. Before 
that’s done, isn’t It logical that western 
Europe should first draw on its own resources, 
private or Government-owned? Otherwise, 
the American citizen will. In ect, be sub¬ 
ject to the legalized confiscation that comes 
with excessive taxes, higher prices, and fur¬ 
ther scarcities of vital commodities. 


Traman U Talkmg Us Inio • Meat Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OT WXSCONSm 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the farmers of my district—and it Is 
an important agricultural area—arc con¬ 
cerned with the President’s threat of ra¬ 
tioning and price controls, and with what 
those messages will do to the already 
short supply of food. Many fanners al¬ 
ready have begun to curtail operations. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a letter which 
I have received from a constituent In my 
home county, which is an indictment of 
the wasteful and contradictory farm 
policy of this Administration: 

PtSASANT VaIJLCT RaNCH, 

Elm Orove. Wis.. December 4, 1947. 
Representative Glenn R Davis. 

House of Repreaentatiues, 

Washington, D C 

Dear 8m* President Truman’s threat of 
rationing and price roll-backs is seriously dis¬ 
couraging food production. Why don’t you 
check with s number of farmers to find out 
how much they are curtauing their opera¬ 
tions as a result? 

We think an accurate survey would show 
an alaimlng decline. This is partially due 
to the short corn crop and poor prospect.s 
for winter wheat, but fear of rationing Is 
making It acutely worse. 

Truman is talking us Into a meat famine. 
The hoarders already are buying up meat. 
7ou con show the people where the blame 
really belongs by revealing the damage that 
ration and roll-back threats are doing 

If you get the facts, the tables will be 
turned and Truman will be over his own 
pork barrel. The only conceivable way to 
bead off high prices and critical food declines 
is to encourage farmers to produce. 

Corn is short, but to counterbalance it. we 
have one of the best hay and protein feed 
crops In history. Humans can't eat hay. 
livestock feeders can convert it Into milk 
and meat and conserve on grali^—if ration¬ 
ing and roll-hacks are not on their list of 
worrlofi. 

Further, if you will Investigate the Federal 
Government's own meat graders, you will 
find that they themselves are the cause of 
wasteful cattle fattening->by Insisting on an 
overfat carcass for prime and choice grades. 
Tender, tasteful meat can be produced with 
half the com required for prime beef—and 
housewives like It better. The United States 
meat grading system Is itself encouraging a 
lard-type beef. like the old lard-type hog, 
which is wrong and wasteful. 

Cordially yours, 

Caalton D. Btodoaed. 
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Bowiti Vmni Csit* h F«4cral S|MiiSa| 

BBTENSION OF RunnARTTH 

HON. ALBERT RAINS 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10 .1947 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
John Sparkman, of Alabama, delivered an 
address on December 4, before the Con¬ 
gress of American Industry^ In New York 
City, on the subject Benefits Versus Costs 
in Federal Spending. I commend this 
address to the attention of tlie Members 
of the House. 

Gentlemen of the Congress of American 
Industry, the topic which you have given 
me the privilege of discussing with you— 
Benefits Versus Costs in Federal spending— 
has a certain ring of fEuniliarity. I remem¬ 
ber that this topic was discussed frequently 
In tho debates of the Eightieth Congress. 
One would find much about It In the pages 
of tho Congressional Bbcors. In fact. U 
seems safe to say that the bulk of the pages 
of the Congressional Rscoro for 1047 deals 
directly or indirectly with this subject, 

Di your invitation to me you suggested 
that I outline whnt I believe to be "social 
values attainable through liberal exercise of 
Federal Government spending powers." Per¬ 
haps first of all we had better take a look 
at that word ’’llbBral’’ which means so many 
different things to different people. 7ou 
may remember Kipling’s story of the man 
who Invited all the animals in the world to 
a feast He assembled thousands upon 
thousands of tons of food of every sort, 
whereupon one big animal rose up out of 
the depths of the sea, swallowed all the as¬ 
sembled food at one mouthful and grumbled 
at the stinginess of the meal. On the other 
hand there was the Scotchman who woke up 
one morning and said to his wife, "Maggie, 
it’s ma blrrrthdayl Spare na expense! Gle 
the canary blrrd another seed!’’ 

I believe too that in considering this sub¬ 
ject we should keep in mind the simple defi¬ 
nition that Government exists for the pur¬ 
pose of doing those things for the common 
good which could not be effectively done 
by individual citizens or States acting 
separately. 

LnUCRAL VERSUS WASTEFUL SPENDING PROGRAM 

In my opinion, liberal spending means a 
program that avoids both extremes, that of 
extravagance and that of parsimony. It 
should be measurable by many of the cri¬ 
teria by which sound private Investment is 
meastned. Such criteria Include examina¬ 
tion of the BoundiieBs of the objective, the 
wisdom and efficiency of administration, and 
on evaluation of the results obtained in the 
light of the expense incurred In making 
such an evaluation there is one fundamen¬ 
tal difference between Government and most 
private spending. While many governmental 
projects are self-liquidating and, therefore, 
may be assessed on an accounting basis. 
Others find their justification in social values 
that Increase the productivity and wealth of 
the Nation as a whole, but cannot be meas¬ 
ured by a dollar-and-cent yardstick 
It should be particularly emphasized that 
liberal spending does not mean wasteful 
spending. It is my understanding that my 
good friend and distinguished colleague, Sen¬ 
ator Btbd, for whose ability, industry, in¬ 
tegrity, and filncerlty I have the greatest ad¬ 
miration, Is to speak to you on this same 
topic. He Will doubtless call to your atten¬ 
tion many instances of overlapping and du¬ 
plication of work In the Federal Government 
•tructure. This is an extremely important 
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problem which h$w engaged the attention of 
succeeding administrations over a long pe¬ 
riod of years. It will be a continuing prob¬ 
lem Just as organization and administration 
are continuing problems In any large busi¬ 
ness, Government or private. 

The Congress achieved some success In 
streamlining Itself through the Reorgani¬ 
zation Act of 1046 and should show further 
improvements as the new changes are un¬ 
derstood. A nonpartisan commission Is 
studying now to make suggestions as to how 
the executive branch may be reorganized so 
as to avoid unnecessary duplication of work 
In its several agencies. These are good signs. 
Certainly, In the performance of the Govern¬ 
ment's business waste should be reduced to 
a minimum, and excessive personnel should 
be removed from the pay rolls. A sane 
spending program does not preclude either. 

COVESNMXNT SPENDING PROGBAM AS OLD AS 
GOVERNMENT ITSELP 

At the outset It should be realized that the 
American people have shown social conselous- 
ness for many years. Contrary to current 
opinion held by some, the Government¬ 
spending program is not a fad that has devel¬ 
oped overnight or even with the advent of 
the so-called New Deal. Our Government's 
efforts to take care of Its citizens and to pro¬ 
mote projects of national benefit are os old 
as the Government itself. 

Let us take a quick backward look at the 
development of Government spending as It 
has adapted Itself to the changing needs of 
our country, and the evolution of our social 
and economic institutions. Prom the earliest 
days of our Republic the Federal Government 
took responsibility for national survival* and 
security. An early step In meeting the needs 
of a young people was the establishment of 
the Post Office Department In 1794. Federal 
spending for Internal improvements, such as 
highways and canals, was the subject of early 
and bitter debate on constitutional grounds 
President Madison vetoed such a bill In 1817. 
Large-scale Federal spending on highways did 
not take place until passage of the Federal 
Aid Road Act of 1916. By that time the prob¬ 
lem to be dealt with had changed. Develop¬ 
ment of the automobile, the rapid settlement 
of the country, and the tremendous growth of 
the industrial life of our Nation had made 
Interstate highways a matter of national con¬ 
cern. Indeed, all forms of transportation 
have rightfully come to be considered matters 
of national Importance. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, and also the State and local gov¬ 
ernments gave huge grants of land, as well as 
subsidies and other favors, to the railroads 
of the country. This use of Federal property, 
like the Homestead Act of 1862, brought the 
Inestimable social gain resulting from the 
opening up of the continent to settlement, 
thus contributing to the phenomenal growth 
of productive wealth which has characterized 
our history. The construction of canals, the 
Improvement of rivers and harbors, the un¬ 
dertaking of such projects as the Panama 
Canal, the Mississippi River Improvement, 
and the intercoastal waterway have all been 
projects of the Federal Government. Wo 
have come a long way from the thinking of 
an earlier day In this respect. A need was 
there, and the need was met. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
ONCE DENOUNCED 

Free public education was bitterly con¬ 
demned as socialistic at the time of Its adop¬ 
tion. Now It Is recognized as one of our most 
priceless posseEslons While the financing 
of education has been thtis far a responsi¬ 
bility borne almost entirely by the States and 
local communities, the Federal Government 
played a part by enacting '''he Morrell Land 
Grant College Act in 1862 under which mil¬ 
lions of acres of land were granted to promote 
education. SUty-nlne such colleges were 
established. Today members of both major 


pbUtlcal parties, recognizing the need for 
equalization of educational oj^rtunity 
among our citizens, are advocating Federal 
aid to the States for general education pur¬ 
poses. 

COMMON NEEDS XEQUXRE OOVSRNBSEI9T 
E XPENU rr UR ES 

In these, and numerous other Instances, it 
will be seen that action was taken In response 
to a need and not because of some theory of 
planning or In order to centralize power. 
We have become a great Nation because we 
have kept ourselves flexible: because we have 
kept marching forward. Tet, at all times in 
our history there have been those who lagged 
a little behind the procession. 

PRESERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES LED TO 
NATIONAL AID PROGRAMS 

As we look back at the pattern of our evolu¬ 
tion, we see that almost all the programs of 
today have their roots in earlier develop¬ 
ments For example, as our irreplaceable 
natural resources began to be seriously de¬ 
pleted, we undertook measures for their con¬ 
servation and improved use. In 1839 Con¬ 
gress gave the first appropriation for agri¬ 
cultural research. Tho Bureau of Biological 
Survey was established in 1885; the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry In 1884. the Bureau of 
Fisheries In 1871; and the development of 
agricultural experiment stations In the vari¬ 
ous States was authorized by the Hatch 
Act of 1887. The Bureau of Chemistry and 
the Bureau of Soils were created in 1901 All 
of these programs were undertaken In recog¬ 
nition of the social values to be obtained by 
helping to Improve agricultural activity and 
to conserve our resources by means of gov¬ 
ernmental research and technical help. Prom 
these beginnings have blossomed our soil 
conservation program and our many valuable 
research programs of today. 

As early os 1891 Congress set aside 2,500,- 
000 acres of land for forest reserves. In 1901 
the Bureau of Forestry was established, 
which became In 1905 the Forest Service of 
the United States. A great movement for 
reclamation and Irrigation based on the Rec¬ 
lamation Act of 1902 was undertaken during 
the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
social value of all these measures was rec¬ 
ognized as contributing not only to our na¬ 
tional prosperity but to our very survival. 
It was recognized also that these problems 
could not bo successfully met by individuals 
acting In their private capacity. They were 
of national scope. 

CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES IMPORTANT 
GOAL 

As our country developed and as our whole 
system of production, both agricultural and 
industrial, became less a matter of Individ¬ 
ual skill and more a matter of mass produc- 
'tlon scientifically organized, new problems 
arose. Just as In the pioneer days when we 
did not recognize that our natural resources 
would not last forever unless conserved, so 
did we not at that time foresee the problems 
of individual security which a more mature 
economy would present However, conserva¬ 
tion of .our human resources was a natural 
step to succeed measures for the conserva¬ 
tion of soil resources. 

Serious dislocations In our economy re¬ 
sulted in the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
and the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923. 
Such precursors of our present farm-sup- 
port program came because it bad been 
found that the welfare of individual farm¬ 
ers was of vital importance to the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole, and that changed 
conditions bad made Impossible the solu¬ 
tion of the problems of the farmer on an 
individualistic basis. 

OUR NATION NOT STATIC; PROGRESS REQUIRES 
CHANGE 

These examples that I have cited seem to 
me to demonstrate that the scope of our ob¬ 
jectives has progressively widened In re¬ 


sponse to definite needs and problems. The 
pattern of change has been gradual, far ante¬ 
dating the programs of the New Deal. More¬ 
over, the direction of the change has cor¬ 
responded to the general direction of man's 
evolution. I call your attention to the fact 
that we began by talking about considera¬ 
tions of mere survival, from which we 
quickly moved to considerations of the well¬ 
being of our material assets, and now we are 
talking about the well-being of our human 
assets. We have In recent years developed 
Federal programs for health, recreation, full 
employment, for fair wages and good work¬ 
ing conditions, for adequate housing. Our 
programs for extension of electricity in rural 
homes and for the multiple-purpose projects 
In our river valleys have been motivated by 
the desire both to increase productivity and 
to Increase cultural opportunities. Similarly 
man through the ages has struggled first for 
survival, then for material prosperity, and 
gradually for higher moral and spiritual val¬ 
ues. The scientific developments of the last 
few years have confronted us vfitb a new 
necessity for moral progress. If we are able to 
meet this challenge as the world becomes 
more stabilized, we can dare to hope that a 
smaller proportion of our budget will need 
to be spent on national defense and that we 
can then devote a greater proportion of our 
expenditures to productive uses. 

However, we must come back to the Imme¬ 
diate and practical problems of today. Are 
these Federal programs costing us more than 
we can afford? 

THINKING or RECENT CONGRESS 

Evidently those In charge of the recent 
Congress think not. During the Eightieth 
Congress many verbal blasts were let loose 
at the so-called socialistic legislation of the 
last 14 years, and yet I do not recall that 
any Congressman or Senator openly advo¬ 
cated the repeal of a single law passed dur¬ 
ing president Roosevelt's term of office. It Is 
true that a partially successful attempt was 
made to cripple some of tho essential serv¬ 
ices by denying adequate appropriations, but 
this roundabout procedure of circumvent¬ 
ing the laws of Congress Is, to say the least, 
a refusal to face the Issues squarely. In 
fact, one congressional leader of the major¬ 
ity party was careful to claim as the first ses¬ 
sion came to an end that no social gains 
made during the last few years were lost. 

Some of you who followed closely the rec¬ 
ord of the Eightieth Congress perhaps recall 
the sharp disagreement between the two 
Houses on the question of expenditures for 
soil conservation, school lunch, and farm 
tenant loans under the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration In its efforts to make a large 
and what turned out to be an unattainable 
budget cut the House had voted to abolish 
or severely limit each of these programs. 
The Senate refused to accept the House deci¬ 
sion and Instead recommended figures very 
close to those of the President's budget. A 
Joint committee was unable to reconcile the 
differences and the House voted to adhere 
to Its original decision. When the matter 
again came before the Senate, on three sepa¬ 
rate roll calls there was not a dissenting vote 
on either of the motions that the Senate 
Insist that Its larger appropriations be ac¬ 
cepted by the House of Representatives. 

This one Instance Is proof that In our 
efforts to provide essential services necessary 
to maintain the dignity of our citizens, we 
accept tomorrow provisions which seem to¬ 
day by many to be contrary to our demo¬ 
cratic way of life. When these measures 
were first advocated they were considered by 
some to be socialistic. A few still think 
they are. I do not believe, however, that 
many of us would term socialistic the entire 
membership of the United States Senate, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, who voted 
unanimously on roll calls for these actlvlUes. 
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rt !■ now obvious tlint this leglslotlon Is only 
further evldtnoe of the flexibility of the Oon- 
Btitution In enabling our Government to 
meet more adequately the needs of iU oitl- 
aens. 

While it is true that no new social legis¬ 
lation was enacted during the last session, 
much was introduced. In my opinion, there 
will be new social legislation passed In sev¬ 
eral fields in the next regular session of Con¬ 
gress. Mo less an authority than Senator 
Tart, policy maker for the majority party 
and an avowed candidate for his pfurty*t 
presidential nomination, has affirmed that 
the Federal Government must play a wide 
and substantial role in the whole range of 
social welfare and social security. In some 
of his campaign speeches throughout the 
West a few weeks ago he even came within 
shouting distance of the Mew Deal objective 
of using Government to achieve social secu¬ 
rity for those who cannot achieve social 
security for themselves. 

APPLY TRX TASDSnCK OP PXACTICALITT 

Let US examine a few programs of unques¬ 
tionable value which were so strongly opposed 
at one time and which still are threatened 
by a few perennial snipers. During the war 
period our farmers were urged to produce to 
the utmost food, fiber, and vegetable oils. 
Although the war is over, the need of the 
world for food is still as great as ever. Mil¬ 
lions of people depend upon our production 
to save them from starvation. This all- 
out effort has inevitably meant unusual de¬ 
pletion of the soil from which, even in pre¬ 
war days, fertility was being drained off year 
by year. The doUars-and-cents value of the 
soil-conservation program is demonstrated 
by the results of a careful survey made by the 
Soil Conservation Service in 1945 which com¬ 
pared conservation-treated farms with sim¬ 
ilar farms on which an average of only about 
half as much conservation work had been 
done. The results showed that the conser¬ 
vation-treated farms had an average income 
of $7,332. compared with $5,959 for com¬ 
parable size farms not so treated, or an aver¬ 
age of $4.90 an acre more. Moreover, it has 
been estimated that soil erosion has cost 
the country up to $14,000,000,000 since 1083. 
This figure includes direct cost to farmers, 
silting of reservoirs and harbors, flood dam¬ 
age, damage to highways and transportation 
facilities and other measurable costs It does 
not include such items as reduced purchas¬ 
ing power, reduced tax value of eroded lands 
or Impairment to health and community wel¬ 
fare. In the same period the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service has spent $480,000,000 in its fight 
to stop the waste of our one basic and abso¬ 
lutely essential resource—^the soil. From the 
results attained with this expenditure it 
seems that an even greater effort would be 
Justified in order to put a stop to the devas¬ 
tating and Irreparable waste that still exists 
on much of our farm land today. 

It may be argued that soil conservation is 
the sole responsibility of the owner of the 
land. Sxperlence has taught us that while 
this philosophy sounds good, it accomplishes 
little. Boil losses In the United States total 
more than 5.000.000.000 tons annually. 
About one-fourth of the arable land in this 
country is already ruined. In a normal pro¬ 
duction year erosion by wind and water re¬ 
moves 21 times as much plant food from 
the soil as is removed in the crops sold off 
this land. Boil conservation is the Nation's 
business and as such must be attended to by 
Federal encouragement and direction. The 
dust clouds which depleted the topsoil of 
large parts of Kansas, Texas. Oklahoma, and 
Colorado in 1934 are threatening again. If 
they return they can be as portentous in their 
meaning as were the clouds which rose from 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima. I, for 
one. do not want to be a party to the sure 
ruination of this country by refusing to take 
steps to avoid further soil depletion. 


Biay Z point out here that at least part of 
the mldwastem plains that suffered the tor¬ 
tures of the "dust boed'* in 1884 is no longer 
afraid. This is because of the expenditure 
by the Fsderal Government cff a little money 
and a little effmrt a few yMrs ago. The pro¬ 
posal by President Roosevelt of a shelter belt 
met with widespread criticism and opposi¬ 
tion. The Louisville Courier-Journal in a 
recent editorial says: 

"Cynics scoffed that the trees would never 
grow In that arid soil. People in general 
were skeptical over a scheme to pin down 
the soil in an area as vast as a Roman em¬ 
peror's dream. There is not much talk 
about the shelter belt these days, but nobody 
laughs at it any more. It has worked." 

The cost to the Federal Government was 
$15,000,000. A quarter billion trees were set 
out, of which 00 percent survived. As with 
most Government programs, now that it has 
proved itself it has been accepted. The 
Courier-Jotimal proceeds: 

"Acceptance of the program has been quiet 
hut decisive. The conservative magazine 
Business Week notes that ‘many farmers 
credit the shelter belts for the fact that they 
are still on their land today.' It describes 
the benefits in this way: The shelter belts 
have modified winds and kept crops from 
blowing out of the ground or being smoth¬ 
ered by dust; they have curbed soil erosion, 
conserved ground moisture on protected 
fields by checking evaporation, improved soil 
fertility, and possibly increased rainfall. 
They have brought millions of birds to attack 
insect pests' 

“Nobody knows how many square miles 
of farm land have been saved by the shelter 
belts, and how many more have materially 
benefited. Statistics are colorless things 
anyway, compared to the evidence of our 
own eyes. A trip through the midwestern 
plains is a revelation, for there across many 
hundreds of miles is fresh green evidence 
of restored land, happy and productive, saved 
for the Nation from hopeless waste." 

Forest conservation is another essential 
program which Is the business of all the peo¬ 
ple. This program is, of course, allied with 
that of soil conservation. A recent survey by 
the United Btates Forest Service showed that 
in the past 80 years our total volume of 
standing saw timber baa decreased 44 per¬ 
cent. The present annual drain on our saw 
timber is 60 percent in excess of annual 
growth. Overcutting of the forests was 
enormously and necessarily Increased during 
the war. Now tbree-fotirths of all private 
commercial forest land is divided into hold¬ 
ings which average only 62 acres. The cut¬ 
ting practice on such email holdings Is re¬ 
ported as from poor to destructive. Nation¬ 
wide standards for forest regulation, devel¬ 
opment of a sustained-yield basis of cutting, 
and the adequate protection of our publicly 
owned forest lands are of urgent and imme¬ 
diate need. 

TTie great bulk of the distressed farmers 
and unemployed agricultural workers are 
concentrated in regions whore the resoiarces 
of the area have been wrecked by erosion 
and deforestation. And yet today less than 
1 percent of the Federal budget is spent on 
conservation. History clearly shows that a 
sure road to a Nation’s collapse is refusal 
to conserve its natural resowoes. 

Another highly desirable and self-liqui¬ 
dating program is the insurance of bank de¬ 
posits. On Beptember 8 of this year the 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation announced that reduction of the 
national debt had been accelerated by retire¬ 
ment of more than half of the capital initi¬ 
ally subeoribed to the Corporation. The sum 
repaid amounted to $140,l»5,250, retiring in 
full the $138,000,000 originally subscribed by 
the Federal Reserve banks and $7,600,000 of 
the $150,000,000 subscribed by the Treasury. 
The remainder of the original capital will 
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be retired In annual sums. Note that the 
country is now well Into its fourth year with¬ 
out a bank failure. 1 venture to say that few 
would now abandon this program, which at 
Its inception was fou^t by many bankers 
and businessmen. 

1 could give you many other lUustratlons 
of the practical value of Federal programs. 
I could detail for you the lowered farm pro¬ 
duction costs and the increase In land values 
resulting from the REA program which has 
brought electricity to thousands of rural 
homes and farms Not only is the REA pro¬ 
gram ahead in self-amortization, but it has 
pointed the way for private power companies 
to serve rural areas—a venture which the 
private companies had almost completely 
neglected. Despite the opposition and pro¬ 
tests of most of the private companies to the 
REA program, there is much evidence to 
support the belief ’that the program has 
been a boon to private electrical companies 
There is room for further expansion of rural 
electrification end, at the same time, larger 
sales of electricity by private companies 

I could describe the self-liquidating power 
projects and the great reclamation projects 
of our Western States. I could mention the 
great TVA project which contributed tre¬ 
mendously to the winning of the war. I 
could point out the farm-tenant-loan pro¬ 
gram which Is ahead In Its payments to the 
Federal Government tor the money loaned 
to enable farm tenants to become farm own¬ 
ers. But time will not permit an examina¬ 
tion of these programs one by one Sulflce 
it to repeat that the Eightieth Congress made 
effort to repeal outright neither such meas¬ 
ures as these, nor any of the great programs 
of hiunan welfare legislation developed dur¬ 
ing the years of the New Deal This seems 
a clear indication of a general public recog¬ 
nition of the value of these programs. 

COOPEXATIOW BKTWEEN rKDXRAL AND STATX 
OOVXaNMKMTB 

There ere two Important controversies 
about which discussions of Federal expendi¬ 
tures BO often center The first of these is 
the division of responsibility as between the 
Federal Government and the States and local 
communities The second is the over-all 
size Of the budget. 

Cooperation of the various governmental 
units is essential to a democratic solution of 
the first problem A Judicious balance be¬ 
tween Federal and State controls should be 
maintained. Where Federal financing and 
supervision is employed, administration 
should be decentralized as far as practicable 
and local advisory committees should con¬ 
stantly supply the grass-roots thinking 
which will keep such programs close to the 
people. Where funds are granted to the 
States on a matching basis, provision must 
be made for adequate standards of use. 
Again, we must seek a middle course, avoid¬ 
ing Federal dictatorship but maintaining the 
broad national Interest. 

HSSV MUCH CAN WK AFFOlU) TO SPEND? 

With regard to the over-all size of the 
budget. It is clear that this should bear a 
relation to the size of the national Income. 
If our expenditures serve to maintain pur¬ 
chasing power and productivity on a high 
level, a large budget can be Justified. Cer¬ 
tainly it has been proved clearly during the 
course of the efforts to cut the present budget 
that we cannot return to the prewar level 
of spending. Not only have costs risen, 
but we are committed to many new Items of 
expenditure. We are maintaining the armed 
services at a level greatly higher than prewar 
size; we have very large expenses related to 
the veterans program; we have commitments 
of Increasing size and urgency for foreign 
rehablllatlon and emergency aid. 

Even a casual analysis of the Items of 
present government expenditures should 
convince anyone that we can never revert to 
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the budget figures of prewar days. A com¬ 
parison of 1940 and 1048 budgets, representa¬ 
tive of prewar and postwar years, gives lUuml- 
natlug Information. 
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I do not think many of us are willing to 
reduce appreciably our expenditures for na¬ 
tional defense until there Is more stability 
111 world conditions. Care for veterans will 
glow rather than decline. The interest on 
the national debt, four-fifths of which la due 
to World War II, is stationary except as the 
debt is reduced. We are committed to more 
International expense Instead of less. Not 
many businessmen will advocate the dis¬ 
continuance of the refund of tax receipts. 
Then, gentlemen, why need we talk of a 
pre-war budget? In the remaining approxi¬ 
mately seven and one-half billion dollars of 
the budget arc Included an the services and 
expenses of the Government not named in 
the five Items listed above, The atomic 
energy program is part of this amount. 
Road building, reclamation, hospital con¬ 
struction and other necessary programs dis¬ 
continued during the war are also Included. 
The Increased cost of all these Items over 
the pre-war cost is largely due to salary and 
material rises 

Thus, It is significant to note that present- 
day Government expenditures are compara¬ 
tively the same as prewar except the added 
expense brought about by war Economies 
relating to efficiency can and should be 
made But the times are too critical to per¬ 
mit us to risk the stability not only of our 
own economy but the peace of the world 
through Injudicious slashing. Within limits 
we can postpone certain undertakings, such 
as the building of new post offices and cer¬ 
tain other public works which can be re¬ 
served as a cushion against depression. 
Even the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce In Its recommendation a few days ago 
came around in support of this proposal, al¬ 
though Individual Chambers of Commerce 
will continue to ask for their own projects. 
But we should beware of cutting back on 
programs and services which are needed In 
good times as well as In bad. Among such 
programs are flood control, soli conservation, 
health programs, REA, and research. 

fiESEARCH ^ 

Because of new needs. I want to emphasize 
particularly research. The Importance of 
research, long recognized in specialized fields, 
is becoming understood more clearly than 
ever before. A Gallup poll of October 9 
addressed Itself to the question of the ad¬ 
visability of an annual governmental ex¬ 
penditure of $2,000,000,000 for various kinds 
of scientific and mlltlary research. Seventy- 
six percent of those queried thought this a 
good Idea and 50 percent said they would be 
willing to pay more taxes to make this ex¬ 
penditure possible. Businessmen were among 
those who most strongly favored this pro¬ 
posal. 

The importance of research has also been 
recognized in the establishment of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, charged 
wlln studying the condition of our economy 


as a whole. The same concept may be ap¬ 
plied fruitfully to studies of segments of our 
economy. For this reason I have Joined with 
several other Senators in introducing a bill 
which would provide Government aid in the 
form of studies and technical advice In the 
industrialization of underdeveloped areas. 
These areas are to be found In all sections 
of the Nation. The reorientation of such 
areas so that they would contribute more 
fully to our total national prosperity is on 
Important task In our postwar reconstruction. 

To sum up, gentlemen, a liberal spending 
program Is desirable In government as In 
business to the extent that It brings results. 
As a Nation, we have recognized this through¬ 
out our history. We have been flexible in 
adapting governmental programs to changed 
needs and circumstances. Recent years 
have brought more rapid and far-reaching 
changes than the world has ever before seen. 
We must continue to meet the challenge with 
foresight, imagination, and vigor. Business 
leadership can make an outstanding con¬ 
tribution as it addresses itself to construc¬ 
tive action and forward-looking goals. The 
spirit which developed the greatest tech¬ 
nology that the world has ever known can 
bring equal ingenuity to bear upon the com¬ 
plex social and economic problems of this 
postwar era. New concepts will be required; 
new experiments will have to be undertaken. 
In the business of government let us be hard- 
headed but daring, prudent but far-vlsionod. 
This Is the mixture of practicality and Ideal¬ 
ism which is needed now more than ever. 
This Is the American tradition which has 
made cur country great. 


Aid for Devastated War Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPHS. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CABOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. December 10.19i7 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly impressed by the generosity 
of our people generally in making con¬ 
tributions in money, clothing, and food 
to the unfortunate of the devastated war 
areas. 

Those of us who live in the South and 
are descendants of Confederate soldiers 
probably have greater sympathies for 
those in distress than those of you who 
are descendants of Federal soldiers who 
participated in the War Between the 
States. 

Our own fair Southland was overrun, 
comparatively speaking, as badly as any 
of the countries in which recent wars 
have been fought. The courage of the 
Confederate soldier, which had sustained 
him against overwhelming odds in bat¬ 
tle and by which his family survived, 
ultimately restored our section to its 
present state of prosperity. 

Our people are contributing gener¬ 
ously to the Friendship Train and 
through other collecting and distributing 
agencies of food, clothing, money, and 
other substances which will sustain life 
and, we hope, bring some degree of hap¬ 
piness. I cannot, of course, enumerate 
the many outstanding contributions 
which are being made. Oftentimes the 
v/ldov/’s mite is given in a better spirit 
than larger gifts. 


Prom my home-town paper, the 
Greenville News, I clipped the following 
story: 

MXLUON YARDS OF CLOTH ARE DONATED BY MILLS 
FOR XUROPX 

One million yards of cloth have now been 
contributed to Europe’s destitute women and 
children by American textile mills, It was 
announced here last night by the American 
Cotton Blanufacturers Association. 

Xn making Its announcement, the associa¬ 
tion Indicated that the total of cloth thus 
far donated was, roughly, equivalent to the 
yardage needed to make ^,000 women’s 
dresses, although It was noted that not all 
the goods were of a type suitable for this 
purpose. 

The program was initiated In late October 
when appeals went out to all members of 
the trade group asking that they give one- 
twentieth of 1 percent of their 1946 sales for 
relief of acute suffering In the devastated 
countries of Europe. In the 6 weeks which 
have Intervened, excellent response has been 
received from scores of plants. 

Final distribution of the cloth Is being 
handled by the American Friends Service 
Committee, a Quaker organization, and ship¬ 
ment Is being made by individual mills to the 
Quaker warehouse In Philadelphia, from 
which point overseas shipment is made. 

A wide variety of goods has thus far been 
donated, Including sheeting, print cloths, 
poplin, seersucker, broadcloth, drills, twills, 
denim, duck, and birdseye. In addition to 
these items, one mill has contributed sev¬ 
eral thousand suits of children’s underwear, 
subsidiary cqrporatlons of another have 
pledged dresses and other items of women’s 
apparel and a third mill has made a sub¬ 
stantial donation of turkish towels. 

Mills which have advised the association 
of contributions include the following 

Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, Blair Mills, 
Belton, Clearwater Manufacturing Co , Clear¬ 
water; D E. Converse Co, Glendale. Easley 
Cotton Mills, Easley; Industrial Cotton Mills 
Co , Inc , Rock Hill; Jackson Mills, Wellford, 
and Joanna Textile Mills Co . Ooldville. 

Norris Cotton Mills Co, Cateecheo, Ply¬ 
mouth Manufacturing Co. McGoll, Reeves 
Bros., with plants In Chesnee, Greenville, 
Spartanburg, and Woodruff, and Bessemer 
City, and Rutherfordton, N. C ; J. P. Stevens 
Co, with plants in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia; United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., with plants In Georgia, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, and Massachu¬ 
setts, Wellington Mills, Inc, Anderson, and 
Woodslde Cotton Mills Co, with plants In 
Fountain Inn, Greenville, and SlmpsonvUle. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the contribu¬ 
tion made by the textile Interests, a large 
portion of which is in our section of the 
country, will be emulated and followed 
by other Industries. It will be observed 
from this statement that cloth for 400,- 
000 dresses has been contributed to those 
who are naked and cold. 


Is the Marshall Plan ^^Operation 
Rat Hole?’’ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALXPORMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
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ftit Hioord, X wish to include the follow- 
lag article which appeared In the Sat¬ 
urday Svening Poet of November S9, 
1947 :^ 

Is VHB Mamhall Plan “OraBATXoN Bat Bolb** 
<By Will Olayton, as told to Beverly Smith, 
Washington editor of the Saturday Xve- 

nlug Poet) 

(From the lian Who Khowa: Former 
Under Secretary of State Will Clayton, who 
continues in the capacity of specUd adviser 
to Secretary of State Qeoi^e O. Marshall. Is 
prabably better quallUed to pass Ixidgment 
on the Marshall plan than any other Amer¬ 
ican. In this article he reveals findings 
which are based on the 4V& months he spent 
overseas directing the first steps of Imple¬ 
menting the plan. Before he was drafted 
into Oovemment service because of hla 
unique knowledge of world economic affairs. 
Clayton was chairman of the board of Ander¬ 
son. Clayton ft Oo.. a 150,000.000 firm, the 
largest cotton brokers In the world.—The 
Xdxtcis.) 

The doubte of those who are skeptical of 
the Marshall plan are summed up In the 
caustic question: “Is this 'Operation Bat 
Bole'?’* It is a heartless phrase, applied to 
a situation involving the hunger and near 
despair of 270,000.000 human beings In west¬ 
ern Burope. And yet it la a fair qxiestlon. 
Americans have every right to ask it. It 
goes to the essence of the matter. 

Here Is a proposal that we hand over to 
Europe, during the next 4 years, goods and 
money In the neighborhood of $20,000,000,000. 
Some of It may be in the form of gifts or 
grants, some In the form of loans. Much of 
It will not return to America in any tangible 
form. This great outlay will not be Just a 
bookkeeping transaction. It will represent 
a certain continuing strain on our economy, 
a certain sacrifice on the part of individual 
Americans. There Is no use fooling ourselves 
about that. 

The American people, as I know them, will 
not refuse to make such a sacrifice if they 
believe a great constructive goal can be at¬ 
tained. They will shrink from It if they 
believe that our aid will he frittered away 
by the recipients, leaving Europe as badly 
off as before, and yielding no permanent good 
to America and the world. 

My own opinion Is that the Bfartball plan, 
adequately financed and competently ad¬ 
ministered, will succeed; and that Its success 
will yield priceless dividends in world peace 
and securltj^—which also means American 
peace and security—In comparison with 
which the coet of the plan will be Insignifi¬ 
cant. 

In simplest terms. It is a proposal that 
America help western Eiurope to save herself 
frcan economic and political collapse; that 
we enable these people to continue to eat 
and work until they can stand on their own 
feet. 

If the plan succeeds, the entire Interna¬ 
tional sky will brighten like magic. With the 
16 nations of western Europe restored to 
health, production and cooperative trade, 
the world will achieve a new stability which 
only a madnurn would attempt to upset. 

Yet It m\ist be admitted that success la 
not certain. This is a risky enterprise. It is 
something new and strange. As said by the 
London Observer, "In the whole history of 
the world, no continent has ever offered to 
save another from economic catastrophe." 
It is a task desperately difficult and complex. 
Most Americans, and even many Biuopeans, 
do not realize bow close Europe Is to a gen¬ 
eral break-down. 

The task will require much from both 
America and Europe. On our part It will 
need a combination of imderstandlng, firm¬ 
ness, and tact. We must not only send 
Europe food, fuel, and raw materli^ wa 
must give them something of ourselves. 


These peopis are put beginning to recover 
from great shock. We must be prepared to 
help the4& morally and epiritually, and to 
share with them the new production tech¬ 
niques and new buslneee ideas which we de¬ 
veloped while they were under the direct 
blast of war. In a sense, and for a while, we 
must stand ready to lead them by the hand. 
I remember from childhood the verse of 
James Bussell Lowell: "The gift without 
the giver la bare." All this will bring big 
returns to ua. both in material and spiritual 
things. 

On the other hand, we must Insist on 
certain wise hut tough conditions and stand 
firm for their observance. For if any coun¬ 
try willfully fails in its commitments or 
wastes the working capital provided, It will 
not only be taking unfair advantage of us 
and its neighbors but will be Jeopardizing the 
success of the entire recovery program. 

Europeans, for their part, mtist also have 
understanding if the plan is to succeed. 
America does not want any hosannas of 
gratitude, but we are entitled to a fair 
appraisal of the burden we are assuming, 
and of our motives—^whlch I take to be a 
mixture of ordinary human decency, our old 
tradition of helping friends in distress, and 
an enlightened self-interest—shared by 
Europe—in the rebuilding of a free, prosper¬ 
ous, and secure world. Insofar as Euro¬ 
peans swallow the Communist line, whicn 
deplete us as a lot of greedy Imperialists, 
dumping surpluses In order to prevent an 
American depression and to enslave Europe 
to the dollar sign, the entire program will 
limp. Men who believe that are not going 
to do the kind of work which recovery re¬ 
quires. Only if Europeans catch the spirit 
of this program, feel the pull of this mighty 
effort In friendly cooperation between coun¬ 
tries and continents, will they be able to 
fulfill the great commitments which their 
governments have made on their behalf. 

These commitments, agreed upon by the 
delegates of 16 nations meeting in Paris, 
constitute the best answer we have to 
the question of whether this program Is 
Operation Bathole. They are Europe's reply 
to our offer of aid, her promise of good faith 
and self-help. They set forth an unprece¬ 
dented schedule of production, stabilization, 
and mutual cooperation. I doubt If most 
Americans realize what extraordinary efforts 
the 16 countries are thus pledging For 
example, In production these European 
countries are planning, during the next 4 
years, an expansion from present levels on 
a scale comparable to that achieved by the 
United States under the war pressures of 
1940 to 1944. 

The long-range value of the Marshall plan 
to all concerned depends largely upon these 
various European commitments—their ex¬ 
tent, their feasibility, their probability of 
performance. But before discussing the 
background and detail of these. 1 would 
like to go back to what I said about the 
risks In this enterprise 

I have said that the success of the plan 
Is not certain There Is a possibility that our 
objectives may not be attained. But never 
forget that we must Judge it in terms of the 
alternative. If we were to say to Europe 
today: "We are very sorry, but we cannot give 
you any further assistance," then we know 
what would happen In Europe. There is no 
uncertainty about that. The grim down¬ 
ward spiral, in which each critical shortage 
begets other shortages, would move faster. 
Spots of starvation would appear and spread 
as panic drove remaining food supplies into 
hiding. Shortages of cool and raw matexials 
would progressively shut down the power- 
horfses and factories. Disorder, riots and 
chaos would follow. 

In such a situation, It vrould seem inevita¬ 
ble that oximmunlam woifid take over In both 
Italy and France. The Communist Party is 
In the minority In. each of these countries, 


but is headed by leaders trained in the 
technique of street fighting, revolution and 
the seizure of power in emergencies. 

This would, In turn, leave the smaller 
countries of Europe Isolated and helpless. 
They live by trade, and the Communists 
would have the power of shutting off that 
trade. This would bring Communist dom¬ 
ination of the entire European Continent. 
England, even if It could resist the Com¬ 
munist tide, would be driven into some form 
of authoritarian or totalitarian government. 

The result would be to leave the Amer¬ 
ican continent as a relatively small and pre¬ 
carious island of freedcmi in a chaotic and 
Increasingly hostile world. An Island able to 
take care of itself, perhaps, but only at the 
expense of ever-lncreaslng governmental 
controls and authority to meet the outside 
pressures—controls and authority which 
could, in the end, mean basic change In our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

I do not like this somber chain of reason¬ 
ing. It has an incredible, alarmist sound, 
especially In the atmosphere of a cheerful, 
busy America. But I cannot, testing each 
link against the tragic realities of Europe 
today, find any escape from Its logic. 

How did Europe fall into this state, and 
why does the crisis suddenly deepen now. 
more than 2 years after the fighting stopped? 

The truth seems to be that no one realized, 
at the war's end. how deep wore the hidden 
wounds of the long conflict. Everyone knew 
the outward damage: the millions of per¬ 
sons slain, the cities destroyed, the shipping 
sunk, the railways and bridges broken, tbe 
machinery worn or obsolete, the fields long 
starved for fertilizer. But observers under¬ 
estimated the damage to what might be 
called the nervous and circulatory system 
of the European economy. 

Western Europe, because of the density of 
Its population, has not in recent times been 
able to feed and clothe Itself from its own 
soil. It has made up for this by Its spe¬ 
cialized industrial and agricultural skills, and 
by a highly developed and delicate mech¬ 
anism of international trade, dependent 
upon the smooth flow of goods and services. 
And a considerable portion of Its raw mate¬ 
rial Imports was paid for by tourist expendi¬ 
tures, by shipping, banking, and insurance 
services, and by foreign investments built up 
over the centuries. 

Tbe long years of war destroyed this com¬ 
plex network of relationships. In the first 
surge of hope after the war this was not 
fully grasped. Europe went feverishly to 
work to repair the outward damage. In this 
she was helped greatly by the United States. 
The final shipments of lend-lease, the sup¬ 
plies of UNRRA, the loan to England, the 
loans of the Export-Import Bank—all these 
contributed to the initial recovery. 

At first the recovery went even faster than 
after World War I. By the fall of 1946 It 
seemed that most of the countries of west¬ 
ern Europe were safely on the upward rood. 
Then things went wrong. The hidden dam¬ 
age began to show 

It was like a man who has been injured In 
the bombing of his home, and at first does 
not know how badly he Is hurt He runs 
about, pulling others out of the wreckage, 
binding up his outward wounds, reassuring 
the children, cleaning up the rubble. And 
then, a couple of hours later, he staggers 
toward collapse from delayed shock. 

Something of the sort was beginning to 
happen to Europe last winter. There were 
other factors’ the prostration of Germany, 
the failure of food and raw-material Imports 
from eastern Europe within the Soviet or¬ 
bit. tbe lack of sustenance from troubled 
areas of the East Indies and southeast Asia. 

And then, as a final calamity, the -weather 
of the winter of 1946-47—the most dreadful 
in recent memory. Cold which froze the 
seeds in the ground and exhausted slim coal 
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rraerves: bllzaards which blocked transpor¬ 
tation. floods which washed away topsoil and 
drowned livestock in the valleys. 

By late spring the full desperation of Eu¬ 
rope’s situation was becoming apparent. On 
June 5 Secretary of State Oeorge C. MUirshall 
made a speech at Harvard University. This 
was the formal genesis of the so-called Mar¬ 
shall plan, which began as a suggestion or 
proposal made by Mr. Marshall to Europe, 
which took on a tentative outline in the re¬ 
port drawn up by a committee from 16 Euro¬ 
pean nations, and which now awaits action 
by the Congress of the United States before 
It can become a definite plan or legal course 
of action. 

Secretary Marshall said. “Europe’s require¬ 
ments for the next 3 or 4 years of foreign food 
and other essential products—^principally 
from America—are so much greater than her 
present ability to pay that she must have 
substantial additional help or face economic, 
social, and political deterioration of a very 
grave character. • • • Before (however) 

the United States can proceed much further 
in its efforts to alleviate the situation and 
help start the European world on its way to 
recovery, there must be some agreement 
among the countries of Europe as to the re¬ 
quirements of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take in order 
to give proper effect to whatever action might 
be undertaken by this Government. • • • 
The Initiative • • • must come from 

Europe " 

Within a few days Foreign Minister Bldault. 
of Prance, and Foreign Secretary Bevln, of 
Britain, met In Paris and Invited Foreign 
Secretary Molotov, of the Soviet Union, to 
join them In n discussion of the Marshall 
proposal. At this time several countries in 
the Russian orbit, such as Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, seemed eager 
to Join In the plan. Subsequently Molotov 
denounced the plan and quit the conference. 
Thereupon the Russian satellite countries, 
taking the cue from Moscow, declined to par¬ 
ticipate. Ever since that time the Com¬ 
munist propaganda line all over the world 
has excitedly denounced the plan as a das¬ 
tardly American trick. 

So far as Russia’s alms are peaceful and 
nonexpanslonlBt, she has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain from the restoration of a 
prosperous Europe. So far as Russia's alms 
are to Infiltrate the countries of western Eu¬ 
rope and take them over from within as 
chaos develops, the Marshall plan Is a barrier 
to all her designs. This, because Russia’s 
technique la to bore from within, under con¬ 
ditions of hunger and economic disintegra¬ 
tion Thus, from the bitter Communist op¬ 
position to the plan, we can draw only one 
reluctant conclusion as to the present line of 
thought in the Kremlin. 

With the Russian orbit out, Britain and 
France now Issued invitations to 16 nations 
of western Europe to meet In Paris In July 
to work out a reply to Secretary Marshall’s 
proposals. These countries were* Austria, 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Eire, France. 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden. 
Switzerland, and Turkey. Their delegates 
formed the Committee on European Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation—or CEEC—to draw up an 
economic program for themselves and west¬ 
ern Germany. 

In the summer Europe suffered new blows. 
While I was working there during those 
months I usually traveled by plane. I re¬ 
member being surprised, and at first pleased, 
by the fact that the planes were never de¬ 
layed by bad weather. Day after day, week 
after week, the sun blazed in a cloudless sky. 
Gradually I realized what was happening. 
The weather was beautiful—and terrible. 

For this was drought. A withering drought 
which, following upon the dreadful winter, 
has brought millions of persons within meas¬ 
urable reach of starvation. In France, for 
example, the drought, combined with other 


factors, produced the lowest wheat yield since 
Napoleonic times. 

The sun was a smiling mask, sometimes 
deceptive to the American visitor. I am sure 
the conscientious Congressmen who studied 
European conditions during those summer 
days will make allowances for this. The sun 
gave pale cheeks and pinched faces an illusory 
glow of health. It warmed homes which 
had been icy for half a year. A European 
who might have no adequate clothing against 
the winter cold seemed decently enough clad, 
In his neat shirt and trousers, as he walked 
in the warm Stmday sunshine. 

There were omens for the observant visitor. 
In European cities before the war the char¬ 
acteristic Eound in the predawn hours was 
the rumble of farm vehicles carrying their 
produce In to the central markets. The 
streets are almost silent now. The stream 
has become a trickle. Even when the farmer 
has food to spare, he is reluctant to take 
it to the city, because he has lost faith in 
the currency. He cannot buy with It the 
things he needs He would rather feed his 
produce to his farm animals, or sell it at 
inflated prices in the black market, or swap 
it to the city people who trudge out to his 
farm with clothes or household goods to 
exchange. 

An American visitor might note that the 
elevator In his hotel had stopped. A minor 
Inconvenience. But if he inquired further 
he would find that the electric power in an 
entire section of the city had been cut off 
because of lack of coal; that factories had 
had to suspend, that the hospital operating 
rooms were using emergency equipment; that 
the cold-storage plants were warming up. 
threatening precious food reserves; that the 
textile mill had closed; that the worker 
could not get his only pair of shoes repaired 
because the shoemaker’s electrical equipment 
had stopped. 

And thus In the brilliant summer weather 
Europe continued Into Its downward spiral. 
Each shortage begets other shortages. Not 
enough food for the miners—they can’t dig 
as much coal. Not enough coal—you can’t 
make enough steel. Not enough steel—you 
can’t make enough farm implements to cxil- 
tlvate food or enough freight cars to trans¬ 
port your coal and steel. Not enough coal, 
and you can’t operate your synthetic-nitro¬ 
gen plants to make the nitrogenous fertilizer 
for fields neglected since 1939. 

During these same summer days, in the 
spacious old Grand Palais, delegates of the 
16 nations sat in unprecedented conference. 
They worked feverishly, for time was short. 
I cannot say that the ancient Jealousies of 
Europe were completely forgotten or that 
nationalistic self-interest was entirely sub¬ 
merged I do say that the various countries 
worked together with a rare degree of ob¬ 
jectivity and mutual good will and attained 
an amazingly wide general agreement. Their 
historic report, with its voluminous ap¬ 
pendices and supporting bales of statistics, 
has been under checking and analysis, this 
fall, by the President’s Committee on For¬ 
eign Aid and by various congressional com¬ 
mittees 

I would like here to touch on merely a 
few high points of this report. Let’s look 
first at the two most vital elements of all: 
food and coal. In the years 1934-38 this 
area of western Europe produced an average 
of 210,000,000 metric tons of the basic foods— 
including cereals, bread grains, potatoes, 
sugar, meat, milk, oil, and fats. This year it 
is producing only 179,000,000 tons, for a 
population larger than It was 10 years ago. 
The deficit is 31,000,000 tons of food. 

In 1938 this area produced 662,000,000 tons 
of coal This year it Is producing 439,000,000 
tons. The deficit is 113,000,000 tons of coal. 

The shortage of food and the shortage of 
coal, added together, have a conservative 
value of 1^6.000,000,000. Europe, In its present 
state, hasn’t the gold, tbs dollars, or the ex¬ 
ports to buy these things. 


And these are only two of the short items, 
though they are the most basic. 

With the Marshall plan, and with all-out 
efforts on their own part, the 10 nations 
say that they can and will, by 1951. raise food 
production to 222.000.000 tons, and cokl pro¬ 
duction to 684.000,000 tons—figures some¬ 
what above prewar in total, but somewhat 
less than prewar on a per capita basis. 

In addition to this coal Increase of about 
83 percent above present levels, western 
Europe plans to increase its steel output 
60 percent—perhaps overoptlmlstic—and 
power output by 39 percent by 1961. In 
America, from 1940 to 1944, we Increased coal 
output by 34 percent, steel output by 31 
percent, and electric power by 81 percent. 

You will note that the scale Is comparable, 
and that the Europeans will have to work 
without the dramatic incentives of war. 

This production Increase Is vital to the 
success of the plan. Just as vital are the 
commitments of the 16 nations to stabilize 
their currencies and cooperate with one an¬ 
other In lowering artificial trade barriers. As 
Congressman Christian A. Hkrtrr and his 
committee said upon their return from Eu¬ 
rope, “No program of American aid can 
achieve the objectives desired unless each 
country sets its own house In order to a 
maximum of its ability and cooperates with 
its neighbors in such a way as to obtain for 
all the fullest use of existing or potential 
resomces.’* 

Personally. I do not believe the production 
targets can be reached unless the various 
countries restore the value and function of 
their money. I have studied the function 
of money during my entire business life, but 
never until I observed the Europe of today 
did I quite realize bow basic it is to the 
entire economy, to production, exchange, and 
distribution. 

This commitment by the 16 nations to 
straighten out their finances and stabilize 
their cmrency will be one of the hardest of 
all to carry out It will take will power, sac¬ 
rifice. and courage. It will be especially dif¬ 
ficult for those governments which are not 
very strong or stable. They will need our 
friendly help, and some pretty firm Insist¬ 
ence on our part, to carry this through with¬ 
out losing the support of their own people. 
Yet if we push them too hard we are bound 
to hear the cry of “imperialist domination.” 
Only a nice balance of wisdom, firmness, and 
tact will do the Job. 

As to cooperation, the 16 countries pledge 
themselves, first* To abolish as soon as pos¬ 
sible the abnormal restrictions at present 
hampering mutual trade, and. second: To 
aim at a sound and balanced multilateral 
trading system. 

In addition, many of the countries have 
formed themselves into study groups, which 
are now at work, to plan the formation of 
customs unions somewhat on the model of 
that set up between Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Luxemburg—the so-called Bene¬ 
lux 

The first steps were taken toward the freer 
flow of persons from country to country, 
France and Italy are trying to make arrange¬ 
ments by which workers in Italy, where there 
is now an excess of population, can go to 
France, where there is a shortage. 

Cooperative plans were also begun to ex¬ 
pand electric power without regard to na¬ 
tional frontiers; to standardize mining ma¬ 
chinery and railway cars; to create an inter¬ 
national' pool of freight cars; and to inter¬ 
change information on the steel-expansion 
programs. 

The promises of European cooperation, to 
an American accustomed to a free-trade area 
spanning a continent, do not seem either 
as spedfle or as far-reaching as might be 
desired. But against the European back¬ 
ground of Jealous compartmentatlon, they 
v/ill be a mighty stride forward if they are 
carried out boldly and in good faith. 
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Can all theae commitments be carried 
out? Can tbe great goals ol the Marshall 
plan be attained? I believe that they can 
If America does her part with understanding 
and administrative competence, adequately 
and on time; and if the people of Europe, 
as well as the governments, realize what is 
at stake for themselves and the world. 


The West Hat Not Forgotten 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, in the No¬ 
vember 17.1947, Issue of Newsweek mag¬ 
azine, in the column designated “Wash¬ 
ington Trends,” there appeared the 
following report, which I have learned 
was forwarded to the magazine’s Capitol 
reporters: 

Western resentment against reduced ap¬ 
propriations for reclamation projects is 
dying down. Republican strategists feel. 
Hence they will be less likely to restore them 
next year. 

Having spent nearly 3 months of this 
summer and fall touring the West, and 
having escorted three different congres¬ 
sional committees over the Columbia 
Basin project during that time and hav¬ 
ing talked with literally thousands of 
westerners who are vitally Interested in 
this matter, I addressed a letter to the 
editor of the magazine, questioning the 
authenticity of the statement above 
quoted. The letter follows; 

Novembkr 19. 1047. 
The Editob, Newsweik Magazine, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Since returning to the Capitol 
I have yet to meet one of the Republican 
strategists who feel that Western resent¬ 
ment against reduced appropriations for 
reclamation projects Is dying down, as re¬ 
ported In Washington Trends, November 
17. If there are such, they are not in har¬ 
mony with the announced positions of most 
committee chairmen whose groups Inspected 
Western projects during the recess. 

Fortunately, most Congressmen are grow¬ 
ing beyond the pork-barrel attitude toward 
reclamation and are realizing what a critical 
situation is facing the United States if 
a sound and continuing program of recla¬ 
mation and soil conservation Is not main¬ 
tained. At a time when we are wearing 
out some 5,000,000 acres of cropland an¬ 
nually and Jeopardizing the value of an¬ 
other 100.000,000 through overtilling to 
provide food for Europe, Americans can 
afford to accept no other position. 

The need for reclamation Is Just beginning 
to be met. During fiscal 1948, only 87,300 
new acres will be brought into production 
through irrigation, with supplemental water 
brought onto 283,000 acres now under cul¬ 
tivation. To bring the million-acre proj¬ 
ects like Columbia Basin, Central Valley, 
Colorado-Big Thompson, and Palisades Into 
production, steady construction schedules 
financed by regular appropriations are vitally 
necessary In the next half dozen years. 

The people of the West are acutely con- 
■clous of these things. They have lowered 
their voices for the time being because they 
believe the statements made by cougres- 
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•ional leaders this summer that money for 
completion In an orderly fashion should 
and will be appropriated. Additionally, 
they fully expect to repay the Government 
every dollar advanced them for these proj¬ 
ects—and they are conscious of the tre¬ 
mendous Increase in Federal taxes they pay 
as result of the newly created wealth. 

The resentment may be dying down—but 
only because Westerners are hoping they 
have convinced Congress that the future 
of America’s agrlcultum Is no longer a par¬ 
tisan proposition. 

Sincerely, 

Walt Horan, 
Member of Congress. 

This Is the reply I have just received 
from Mr. Edward W. Barrett, editorial 
director of Newsweek, which I think will 
be Interesting to all who believe in the 
reclamation program and who under¬ 
stand Its importance In stabilizing our 
precarious position in the world agricul¬ 
tural crisis we face today: 

December 7, 1947. 
The Honorable Walt Horan, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Horan: Thank you for your let¬ 
ter of November 10, which we have delayed 
answering until we could do some rechecklng 
with the original source of the Item. 

Our Washington bureau insists that this 
Information came directly to them from top 
congressional leaders, giving impressions they 
had gained while traveling In the West and 
Midwest. 

Assuming you have no objections, we now 
plan to use excerpts from your letter In our 
letters column. 

Sincerely yours, 

Esward W. Barrett, 

Editorial Director, 

Mr. Speaker, I cite these letters here 
for the simple purpose of notifying any 
Members of this Congress who think 
otherwise that the people of the West 
and their friends throughout the country 
are more convinced than ever of the 
necessity of saving our Nation’s most 
valuable resource—their land—and of 
making thousands of acres of new land 
available as quickly as possible to imple¬ 
ment our foreign-aid program. 

The western subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re¬ 
port, disturbed by reports from reliable 
sources to the effect that our food pro¬ 
duction programs during the war and 
postwar years have been using up our 
crop lands faster than they have been 
replaced, is presently working on a pro¬ 
posal I have submitted for speedmg up, 
rather than retarding, the reclamation 
program, so that as much new land as 
possible can be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion in time to aid in reaching the food 
production levels necessary to help Euro¬ 
peans and still guarantee an adequate 
diet for our own people. 

I am confident that the regular sec¬ 
ond session of this Congress will vindi¬ 
cate the judgment of western people that 
our leadership has gained, through the 
several investigations and Inspections 
held in recent months, a new apprecia¬ 
tion of the role reclamation plans in 
our national picture and of the neces¬ 
sity for keeping faith with the millions 
who have staked their future on the 
steady, orderly development of America’s 
remaining frontiers. 


The Refugee Problem 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK L. CHELF 

OF KENTUCKV 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letters: 

Preparatort Commission 
FOR THE International 
Refugee Organization, 
Washington. D. C, December 5, 1947, 
The Honorable James G. Fulton, 

Representative from Pennsylvania, 
House Office Building. 

Washington. D C. 

My Dear Mr Pulton: At the time of the 
meeting with the press and your special sub- 
committee to present your report on the dis¬ 
placed persons and the International Refu¬ 
gee Organization I was able to secure about 
80 copies of this report, 10 of which were 
Immediately airmailed to the executive sec¬ 
retary PCIRO, Mr. William Tuck, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

A study of the report by this office indi¬ 
cated its excellence and comprehensive cover¬ 
age and the value of this document and the 
demand for it by various agencies both in 
the United States and abroad was apparent. 
I therefore requested that 300 copies be held 
for this office and that they would be called 
for shortly. The 300 copies were set aside 
for this purpose Following this action a 
cabled request from PCIRO headquarters 
was received asking that 10 additional copies 
be forwarded air mail with 90 to follow by 
straight post 

Upon making arrangements to pick up the 
300 copies of the report which had been re¬ 
served for this office I have been Informed 
that through oversight they together with 
all other available copleg were Issued to meet 
other demands for them. 

I realize that this unfortunate situation 
Is largely the fault of this office In falling to 
Immediately pick up these documents when, 
they were available However, I am presently 
concerned In whether some action can be 
taken for a further reproduction of this re¬ 
port to meet the very substantial demands 
that have already developed and will con¬ 
tinue to develop for this publication, not 
only by this office but by Innumerable agen¬ 
cies and individuals. 

This report, for the first time, presents a 
clear, comprehensive, and fair statement of 
the displaced persons’ problem and the In¬ 
ternational Refugee Organization under a 
single cover. The value of such a report by 
a committee of the United States Congress 
Is immeasurable and Is only limited at present 
by lack of sufficient copies to give it the 
distribution it warrants. 

1 appeal therefore to you in the hope that 
a second printing of this report may be made 
and I will be most grateful for any action 
you find it possible to take In the matter. 
Very sincerely yours, 

W. A. Wood, Jr, 

Major General, United States Army, Re- 
tired, Chief, PCIRO, Washington. 

International Refugee Organization, 

Office of Special Representativf, 

December I, 1947, 
The Honorable James O. Pulton, 

Home of Representatives, United 
States Congress, Washington, D. C, 

Mt Dear Congressman: I have Just fin¬ 
ished reading the splendid report of your 
committee on displaced persons. It Is by 
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far tbe most thorough and undsrttandlng 
statement of the refugee problem that has 
appeared. I am in particular agreement with 
your conclusions and recommendations, 
which furnish a clear guide to our Nation, 
our Congress, and to the mtematlonal Refu¬ 
gee Organisation in the steps to be taken to 
achieve an early and praetloal solution of the 
problem. 

The energy and Intelligence with which 
your committee approached the examination 
of the refugee situation was most heartening 
and refreshing to us all. 

1 am sure that your work will have far- 
reaching and valuable results. 

Will you please remember me to Javits 
and Cbelf. also Besterman and Roman. It 
was a great pleasure for me to be with you, 
and 1 hope that I can see all of you again 
before long. 

With my high regards and best wishes, 
I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

John S. Wood. 

Major Oerteral. United Statee Army, 
Retired, Special Representative, In» 
ternational Rejugee Organization, 


Public Buiinetf It the People’s Buiketi 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

or 

HON. GEORGE MuKINNON 

or inifinESOTA 

ZN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, when 
It was first reported in the press of the 
Nation through the outstanding newspa¬ 
per work of Nat S. Finney of the Min¬ 
neapolis Star and Tribune that the ad¬ 
ministration was undertaking to pro¬ 
mulgate regulations imposing secrecy re¬ 
strictions with respect to the transac¬ 
tion of ordinary everyday governmental 
business, I was astonished. In fact, I 
did not believe it. I recognized that 
agencies such as the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion that habitually dealt with matters 
of national defense involving the essen¬ 
tial security of the Uhited States must 
necessarily, in the interest of national 
security, maintain some matters in con¬ 
fidence and away from the prying eyes 
of foreign agents. But, I concluded, 
there must be something erroneous about 
the report that the Government was seri¬ 
ously proposing the imposition of similar 
secrecy regulations with respect to the 
transaction of ordinary governmental 
business. 

However, I am now compelled to con¬ 
fess that an investigation by me has dis¬ 
closed the truth of the charges made in 
the newspapers with respect to this mat¬ 
ter. An attempt was made by the ad¬ 
ministration to impose secrecy and re¬ 
strictive regulations on the activities of 
departments not concerned with na¬ 
tional security, and on matters not di¬ 
rectly concerned with national security. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include an editorial further analyzing 
this situation, which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on Decem¬ 
ber 7. 1947. This editorial should have 
the thoughtful consideration of every 


American. In this editorial It was 
charged *that the Truman administra¬ 
tion proposes to handle the public busi¬ 
ness as if its relation to the American 
people were that of lawyer and client.’* 
If additional support is necessary on this 
particular point, I want to give it. I want 
to state that since coming to Congress 
I have heard this very argument made by 
substantial governmental officials in the 
present administration. The Implica¬ 
tions of such contention would have very 
far-reaching consequences upon the pub¬ 
lic. I feel that the press has made a 
noteworthy contribution to the Ameri¬ 
can people and to American liberties in 
ferreting out this attempt to deprive the 
public of essential knowledge of the 
activities of their own Government. 

MTBLXO Btnmsss 18 TBS PUBIAC^i B P BI KM S 

PoBtponexnent of sctlmx on President Tru¬ 
man’s plan to blanket domestic government 
business with military secrecy is not a satis¬ 
factory answer to ooimtrywlde protests 
against the plan. 

The men who created the plan should be 
rebuked. 

The scheme should be publicly killed. 

The Nation should be given real assurance 
that habits of secrecy formed during the war 
are being broken, not spread and confirmed. 

Reasons why finis should be written to the 
scheme, in a way that Is public, drastic, and 
embarrassing, are supplied by the Truman 
administration Itself. 

The security advisory board, which drew up 
the scheme, stands convicted, by its own 
acts, of trying to slip the plan into effect 
without public debate or the least color of 
legislative or executive authority. 

By the clearest Implication, President Tru¬ 
man approved what the board had done in 
putting secrecy rules into effect at the Veter¬ 
ans' Administration. 

He stigmatized the newspapers of tive 
Nation for discovering what had been secretly 
done, and be supported untrue assertions of 
the SAB that the scheme was la a pre¬ 
paratory stage. 

It took the testimony of Hamilton Robin¬ 
son, New York attorney who is chairman of 
SAB, to reveal fully that the llniman ad¬ 
ministration proposes to handle the public 
business as if its relation to the American 
people were that of lawyer and client. 

Robinson told the House committee on 
executive expenditures that secrecy rules 
are already in effect in most Government 
departments, and that all his board proposed 
to do was to standardize them in a military- 
type pattern. He made this statement under 
oath. 

Neither Congress nor the President has 
authorized any such rules. Executive de¬ 
partments have simply seized the power to 
decide what the public shall and shall not 
be told about the public business. That is 
the effect of what Robinson said—and any¬ 
one who has dealt with the executive 
branches since the end of the war knows it is 
the truth. 

Robinson gave the House committee a clear 
demonstration that he cannot understand 
the simple fact that in a democracy the 
public business is the public's business. 

Every development since disclosure of the 
Veterans' Administration's secret secrecy 
regulations has supported the conclusion that 
the Truman administration means to lock 
public business away from the public by open 
action, if it can, or by secret action If the 
public resists. 

This purpose has become eo apparent that 
David E. Llllenthal, Chairman, and W. W. 
Waymack, member, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, have publicly warned against It. 
They see the danger of creeping secrecy to 


democracy because they have learned, 
through the lack of It, the value cf putfilo 
understanding to a Oovemment agency. 

The Truman admbilstratlon's obstinate In- 
slstenee that secrecy shall surround the pul>- 
Uo business Is dangerous because it Is com¬ 
pletely at odds with the heart of the demo¬ 
cratic idea. 

It is dangerous because it is dead wrong— 
not a little wrong, or part wrong and part 
right, but dead wrong. 

Dead-wrong ideas, the world has learned, 
are easier to sell than ideas that are just a 
little screwy. 

Democratic government works because 
Americans are overwhelmingly conscientious, 
trustworthy, and patriotic. It works for a 
good deal the same reason that department 
stores are never put out of business by shop¬ 
lifters—the habit of honesty is too imiversal. 

This secrecy scheme rests on the assump¬ 
tion that Americans are not to be trusted to 
know what their Government is planning. 

It assumes that the man who gives his vote 
to a public official is less trustworthy than 
the pubUo official who receives that vote. 

It assumes that a citizen will injure his 
neighbor by loose talk about rightfully pri¬ 
vate matters, but that a public official won't. 

If the Truman administration believes 
these things, let its leader say so. 

If it doesn't, let it purge Itself beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 


What Blaket Cornmniiif to 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

IH)N. ALBERT RAINS 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
attach herewith an editorial entitled 
“ViThat Makes Communists,” which ap¬ 
peared in the Birmingham News on Fri¬ 
day, November 21, 1947, which I think 
will be interesting reading to all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress; 

WHAT MAKES COMMUNISTS 

In many ooxmtrles there doubtless Is a 
very small number of men and women infat¬ 
uated with the idea of state control and 
domination and desirous of exercising such 
authority or deluded by the notion that the 
all-powerful state is the answer to mankind’s 
problems. Such people actively take up com¬ 
munism or some other form of totalitarian¬ 
ism. Some of them are capable of becoming 
fanatical about controlling their fellows in 
all sorts of ways. 

But persons of this inclination are rela¬ 
tively very few. Most people want strictly 
limited government. They want Individual 
freedom to the greatest feasible extent. They 
want individual dignity and plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for the use of personal Initiative and 
the development of personal capacities. That 
is so In many other countries—^perhaps even 
In all other countries—in addition to the 
United States. Certainly there are vast num¬ 
bers even in Russia who have not liked the 
ruthless regimentation of communism. 

When pressures upon human bei^s be¬ 
come sufficiently acute, however, they may 
turn to any sort of government—to the 
totalitarian zealots, if they seem to hold any 
promise of relief. Even in Fnmce and Itidy, 
M now may be seen, many have already 
turned in that direction. It Is hop^ess- 
ness—desperation—that prompts them. 

It is not easy to eoncelve of the eOeet of 
hunger and hopelessness when we think of 
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them in connection with maasea of people. 
We have to think in terms of particular Indi* 
viduaJa In order to obtain anything ap¬ 
proaching an adequate emotional and mental 
awareness of the meaning of acute want and 
near despair. 

From Berlin, a Birmingham dentist who 
served in the American Army during the war 
has received a letter that conveys a pro¬ 
foundly moving realization of what condi¬ 
tions In Europe now mean for millions of 
persons. The letter was written by a Ger¬ 
man who was captured by our men. He was 
severely wounded in the face. The Birming¬ 
ham dentist operated on him and observed 
him over a considerable period. Now this 
man appeals to this Birmingham citizen. He 
writes in English: 

"The great anxiety, the hard sorrows lor 
my family, forces me to take the pen in my 
hand, as I know of no other way. We have 
often lost the courage to live, and only the 
belief In mercifulness and charity gives me 
the courage in trustfulness to turn to you 
with a request. In all the past hard years 
the Holy Writ has often given me consolation, 
as now in my great despair, the belief in 
your great kindness gives me the hope that 
my request will be heard, especially as 1 do 
not beg for a gift or a present 

•T am an artisan (artist), violin virtuoso, 
married, and father of two dear little girls 
6 and 7 years old. My dear wife expects 
a baby, and since about 7 weeks she suffers 
often with prolonged fainting fits, as a re¬ 
sult from acute anemia and weakness of the 
heart, caused by the long, hard time of hun¬ 
ger and in the failure of fat, albumen, and 
vitamins As she la very Infirm and tired 
through the shortage of food, her condition 
causes me much anxiety and great sorrow. 

"As in spite of great help from the United 
S'-atec of America garrison, so many people 
die from weakness and hunger. I ask myself 
with anxious heart what will happen to my 
wife How shall she bear the heavy time 
of birth, when her strength gives way now? 
What shall happen to our expected baby, of 
whom, In spite of hard times, we are looking 
forward to with much pleasure, when the 
mother Is already now weakened from un¬ 
dernourishment? In a time when so many 
women In normal condition suffer • • • 

how is It possible for a pregnant woman to 
exist? 

"My youngest daughter Gertraude Is also 
111 since a few weeks and cannot properly 
recover for want of nourishment. It Is hard 
Indeed for anyone to make progress In re¬ 
gaining hls health when food Is scarce I am 
sure you will be able to feel how heavy our 
heart Is, and bow it hurts when the children 
cry for hunger and one has nothing to give 
them 

"For some time now, people who have rela¬ 
tions In the United States of America receive 
food parcels from them, but as I have no 
relations In the United States of America and 
In spite of that fact know that it Is neces¬ 
sary to give my dear ones more food. • • • 
I beg you with deepest feeling to lend us *10 
for 1 year. I promise faithfully herewith to 
repay this sum in the forementloned time, 
as in the next year I shall undertake a con¬ 
cert tour through the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. With these $10 wUl you please be so 
kind and pay for a CARE food parcel for us? 
* * * Will you please let this parcel be 

sent to my address? 

"In the great hope and In the belief In your 
charity and your generosity, I beg you once 
again from my deepest heart, help us, do 
not let my request remain unheard. 

"With the greatest thankfulness.’* 

This came from a German. But what hope 
can there bo of a peaceful Germanyt a peace¬ 
ful Europe, If such cries are unheard? After 
the last war desperate Germans turned even 
to Hitler. 

There are such hungry and desperate 
people in other European countries. That is 


why our Government is striving so hard and 
80 urgently for the rehabilitation of Germany 
and of Europe. 

The alternative Is the danger of further 
surrender to some form of totalitarianism 
that promises bread and opportunity by gov¬ 
ernmental force. In such situations com¬ 
munism or fascism can be born. 


The Marine Corps and the National 
Security Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. SARBACHER, JR. 

or PENMSTLVAMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, December tl. 1947 

Mr. SARBAC^IER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include the following article 
appearing in the Marine Corps Gazette, 
issue of October 1947, 

I believe this article is one of the most 
clear-cut and concise explanations of the 
Marine Corps function under the recently 
passed National Security Act of 1947, 
commonly known as the unification bill: 

THE MARINE CORPS AND THE NATIONAI. 
SECURITY ACT 

(By Lt Col. James D. Hlttle) 

The National Security Act of 1947, more 
commonly known as the unification bill, has 
already taken its place among the basic laws 
of the land. 

In addition to those provisions of the bill 
concerned with national economy and foreign 
policy, and the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the new law contains provisions of Interest 
to personnel of the armed services Its pro¬ 
visions with regard to the Marine Corps are 
particularly significant 

This new law prescribes the basic functions 
of the major elements of the armed services. 
Such provisions In the law are, in effect, a 
directive from Congrfss to the armed serv¬ 
ices, stipulating the purpose for which the 
larger elements of the Nation’s fighting forces 
are created and supported. Legislation of 
this nature Is not altogether an innovation. 
Frequently in the past Congress has pre¬ 
scribed functions for various parts of the 
armed forces. But never before In our legis¬ 
lative history has any Congress so intelli¬ 
gently and deliberately set forth within one 
law the basic functions of the armed services. 
Congretslonal action In this respect was In 
harmony with the legislation's Intent to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication within the 
armed forces and to prevent Intraaervice dis¬ 
putes over the performance of certain 
functions. 

Within the armed forces each subordinate 
echelon deserves a clear-cut directive or 
order when a mission Is assigned. Thus, It 
Is consistent with sound military procedure 
that the armed services as a whole, charged 
with the protection of the Nation, should 
receive a "directive" from Congress—the 
higher authority—stating clearly the func¬ 
tions that each major element of the services 
will perform In accomplishing the common 
mission of all the armed services. 

The National Security Act of 1917 pre¬ 
scribes the general functions for the Navy, 
Naval Aviation, the Marine Corps, the Army, 
and the new Air Force. That portion of the 
act pertaining to the Marine Corps reads as 
follows: 

"The United States Marine Corps, within 
the Department of the Navy, shall Include 
land combat and service forces and such 


aviation as may be organic therein. The 
Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, 
and equipped to provide fleet marine forces 
of combined arms, together with supporting 
air components, for service with the fleet in 
the seizure or defense of advanced naval 
bases and for the conduct of such land op¬ 
erations as may be essential to the prosecu¬ 
tion of a naval campaign. It shall be the 
duty of the Marine Corps to develop, in co¬ 
ordination with the Army and the Air Force, 
those phases of amphibious operations wliich 
pertain to the tactics, technique, and equip¬ 
ment employed by landing forces In addi¬ 
tion, the Marine Corps shall provide detach¬ 
ments and organizations for service on armed 
VMsels of the I4avy, shall provide security 
detachments for the protection of naval 
property at naval stations and bases, and 
shall perform such other duties as the Presi¬ 
dent may direct. Provided, that such addi¬ 
tional duties shall not detract from or in¬ 
terfere with the operations for which the 
Marine Corps is primarily organized The 
Marine Corps shall be responsible, in ac¬ 
cordance with Integrated Joint mobilization 
plans, for the expansion of peacetime com¬ 
ponents of the Marino Corps to meet the 
needs of war " 

The first sentence of the new law gives 
legal recognition to the Marine Corps, per¬ 
petuates Its relationship to the naval service, 
and directs that the Marine Corps shall In¬ 
clude combat, service, and aviation elements. 
This guarantees that the Marine Corps shall 
continue to be a balanced fighting force, 
possessing its organic aviation and service 
units 

The second sentence of the Marine Corps 
section of the hill is of key importance It 
states "The Marine Corps shall be organized, 
trained, and equipped to provide fleet marine 
forces of combined arms, together with sup¬ 
porting air components, for service with the 
fleet In the seizure or defeuRc of rdvanced 
naval bases and for the conduct of such 
land operations as may be essential to the 
prosecution of a naval campaign" Thus, 
the law now recognizes and directs that the 
maintenance of fleet marine forces Is the 
fundamental function of the Marine Corps. 
Such a stipulation is wholly consistent with 
the concept of the Marine Corps, which, for 
the last quarter of a century has pioneered 
and specialized in amphibious operations 
It is in the concept of the fleet marine forces 
that the amphibious character of the Marine 
Corps finds Its most convincing emphasis. 
True, the Marine Corps since its earliest days 
has engaged In amphibious operations Also, 
tbe fact cannot be disputed but what the 
marines, in the years following World War I, 
developed the amphibious knowledge which 
In World War II proved to be prerequisite of 
victory in global warfare. Yet the funda¬ 
mentally amphibious nature of the Marine 
Corps, BO apparent in fact and action, was 
not recognized in the basic laws governing 
tbe armed forces Neither the National De¬ 
fense Acts of 1903, 1916, nor 1920 even men¬ 
tioned the Marine Corps. 

Unrecognized by previous basic defense 
legislation, the role of the Marine Corps as 
an amphibious force in tbe application of 
the Nation’s naval power Is now not only 
recc^nized in law, but the law makes It 
mandatory that fleet marine forces shall be 
a part of our armed forces. This, Inci¬ 
dentally. Is the only instance in which the 
National Security Act of 1947 makes any pro¬ 
vision for the existence of an operating com¬ 
ponent of any of the armed services Clearly, 
It was the Intent of those who wrote the 
National Becurity Act that "fleet marine 
forces of combined arms," should be recog¬ 
nized by law and legally Incorporated Into 
the basic military structure of the country. 
To assure that these fleet marine forces 
would not deteriorate Into lightly armed bat¬ 
talions or regiments used solely for lauding 
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parties, the law stipulates that the fleet ma* 
rine forces ahall be forces of combined arms 
(tanks, artillery, and so forth), and support¬ 
ing air components, thus assuring the con¬ 
tinued existence of a Marine Oorps capable 
of major combatant effectiveness. 

Specific reference is made in the employ¬ 
ment of fleet marine forces in the defense 
of advanced naval bases. Thus, the defense 
of advanced naval bases—a special aspect of 
amphlbloxis operations pioneered and devel¬ 
oped by the marines—is a function assigned 
to the oorps by law. 

In an even broader sense this portion of 
the bill relating to the fleet marine forces 
contains what is probably the most impor¬ 
tant passage affecting the conduct of future 
wars by the armed forces of this Nation. The 
key phrase Is that referring to "the prosecu¬ 
tion of a naval campaign '* Statutory recog¬ 
nition of the naval campaign Is of historic 
significance in the development of our na¬ 
tional mUltary thought. The concept of the 
naval campaign—a series of operations that 
are predominantly naval In character—Is in 
Its modem sense a purely American contri¬ 
bution to the art of war. The naval cam¬ 
paign Is the forceful application of naval 
power in accordance with another American 
contribution to modern war—the theory of 
the balanced fleet. The balanced fleet, con¬ 
sisting of naval surface, undersurface, naval 
air. and naval landing forces, is a combat 
entity, capable of exercising naval power in 
the most forceful meaning of the term as 
tised by Mahan. It Is a well-coordinated 
team of aviation, landing units, and surface 
forces habitually trained to operate as an all- 
naval team under common doctrine and sub¬ 
ject to imquestioned naval command. 

This cougressional affirmation of the naval 
campaign is, in turn, a statutory recognition 
that naval power—with its forceful appli¬ 
cation by the balanced fleet—is still, and for 
the foreseeable future shall continue to be, 
a fimdamental Instrument of our national 
security. Such congressional action was un¬ 
questionably based upon what some experts 
are altogether too prone to overlook—that 
we are still a maritime nation, bounded 
largely by the seas, and that our national 
security is, in the final analysis, dependent 
upon control of the seas. 

The Pacific war demonstrated that the 
naval campaign, based upon the balanced 
fleet, Is the true expression of naval power 
in its most forceful sense. 

Fleet marine forces of combined arms are 
the unique attributes of our naval organiza¬ 
tion. Consequently, it seems to be more than 
a matter of coincidence that Congress should 
choose the section of the Secxirity Act per¬ 
taining to the Marine Corps in which to give 
statutory recognition to the naval campaign. 

The third sentence of the section states 
that; "It shall be the duty of the Marine 
Corps to develop, in coordination with the 
Army and the Air Force, those phases of am¬ 
phibious operations which pertain to the tac¬ 
tics. technique, and equipment employed by 
the landing forces " This has the effect of 
congressional mandate that the Marine Corps 
shall have a major role in all future amphi¬ 
bious development. Most certainly, the 
corps Is not to be the only agency within the 
armed forces responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of amphibious tactics, technique, and 
equipment, but at the same time the corps 
is designated, by statute, as a developing 
agency, thus assuring the corps that it will 
be able to continue its progress in the field of 
amphibious operations. Since amphibious 
operations may Involve the employment of 
airborne units, the amphibious development 
activities of the corps will permit continued 
progress in the utilization of aircraft as a 
means of transporting landing force units. 

Indeed, it is noteworthy that the only in¬ 
stance In which the National Security Act of 
1947 makea reference to amphibious opera¬ 


tions, with respect to either operating forces 
or development activities, is the section of 
the law pertaining to the Marine Oorpa. In 
this respect the law continues the precedent 
by which the Marine Corps has been the focal 
Influence in the evolution of modem amphi¬ 
bious doctrine. 

Also, the new law assigns the Marine Oorps 
the traditional functions of providing de¬ 
tachments and organizations for armed ships, 
naval stations, and bases. This is a reaffir¬ 
mation of such functions originally assigned 
the corps by law in 1798. 

In addition to these specific functions, the 
corps may be assigned such additional func¬ 
tions as the President may direct. Accord¬ 
ingly, marines may still, as provided by pre¬ 
vious law, be assigned for duty with the Army, 
or such other functions as are not specifically 
prescribed by law. There Is hut one restric¬ 
tion placed on Presidential assignment of ad¬ 
ditional duties. The law states “that such 
additional duties shall not detract from or 
interfere with the operations for which the 
Marine Corps is primarily organized." Thus, 
Congress pointedly insists that, regardless of 
what additional duties are assigned, such ad¬ 
ditional duties shall not endanger the funda¬ 
mentally amphibious character of the Marine 
Corps. 

Under the new law. the Marine Corps Re¬ 
serve will continue to be a major factor in the 
expansion of the corps In event of a war. 
Such statutory recf^nltlon of the Marine 
Corps Reserve, as well as a guaranty of its 
continued existence, is contained In the por¬ 
tion of the law stating that “the Marine Corps 
shall be responsible • • • for the ex¬ 

pansion of peacetime components of the Ma¬ 
rine Corps to meet the needs of war.” 

In way of summation it can be seen that 
under the National Security Act of 1947 the 
Marine Oorps Is now by law assigned a major 
status within the armed forces of the Nation. 
The traditional detachment and garrison du¬ 
ties are reaffirmed. Of transcendant impor¬ 
tance is the fact that the amphibious charac¬ 
ter of the corps is legally recognized. The 
concept of naval campaign. In which the 
fl^t marine forces find their logical Justifi¬ 
cation, Is recognized as a fundamental fea¬ 
ture of our Nation’s sea power. Speciflcslly, 
fleet marine forces of obmbined arms are ac¬ 
corded statutory status, and the corps Is as¬ 
sured a prominent role in future amphibious 
development. 

The National Security Act of 1947 has been 
authoritatively described the most impor¬ 
tant legislation of its kind in the Nation’s 
history. The accuracy of this description 
cannot be questioned from the standpoint of 
the Marine Corps. 


Coogreifmaii Philbin Paintt Harrowinf 
Picture of Conditionf Overieat 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

or MASSAC H U B grra 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend xny remarks in the 
Record, I Include therein an article from 
the Clinton Daily Item which contains 
the substance of a statement I made 
upon my return from an extended Euro¬ 
pean mspectiOD tour. 


The article follows: 

OONORXSSMAN nOLBXN FAXHVS BAtROWlNO RO- 

TUXZ or CONDITXOMS OVUSXAS AND SAT8 IT 

IS oavzoua that thk umm statbs canmot 

ArroRD TO npcD, olotrx, and suptly xubo- 

rSAN HATXOH8 INDXrXMTmT 

Returning from his extended tour of Eu¬ 
rope. Congressman Phiup J. Fuzunn. of 
Clinton, member of the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee, today painted for 
the Item a harrowing picture of the condi¬ 
tions he observed. 

The Clinton Congressman says: 

"Oovemmentally, socially, and economi¬ 
cally," Congressman pRzunw stated, "most 
countries of Europe are in a deplorable 
state. Only Ireland. Denmark, and Switzer¬ 
land apparently enjoy satisfactory subsist¬ 
ence standards. Belgium and Holland are 
In fairly good shape. 

"In other countries many people are living 
dangerously close to mere survival, with dally 
rations barely capable of sustaining life. 
Germany is prostrate. The nation is divided 
into various military zones, under which the 
economy of the nation, once self-sustaining, 
la not able to function. This puts the 
burden of helping to feed large numbers of 
people. Including pitiable victims of persecu¬ 
tion and war who are located In and out of 
displaced persons camps, upon our Army. 

"It is nothing imusual to see women and 
children in the occupied zones going bare¬ 
foot through the streets or about their dally 
work. 

"Coal and fuel are In very short supply 
everywhere in Europe and this has crippled 
Industry and transportation and also 
threatens hardship during the winter 
monihs. In our occupied zones. If It were 
not for the excellent work of the Army in 
keeping up morale, maintaining public or¬ 
der. encouraging the resumption of normal 
business and, to a large extent, helping to 
feed the indigenous population, conditions 
would be much worse Both officers and men 
of the Army have full realization of the 
gravity of their tasks and are carrying them 
out In the main with fine spirit, sound Judg¬ 
ment, and efficiency, 

"I was partlciUarly Impressed with the 
work of Qen. Thomas F. Bresnahan, of Fitch¬ 
burg, commanding officer, at Bremerhaven. 
Though the zone of his command was se¬ 
verely stricken by intensive wartime allied 
bombing and is In large part literally a 
shambles of ruin and wreckage, General 
Bresnahan has achieved splendid results in 
restoring morale and economic activity and 
in ministering to the needs of the indigenous 
population and the displaced persons who 
are sent through his port. On the whole and 
in most every respect our military command¬ 
ers, officers, and enlisted men are conducting 
themselves with great credit but it waa espe¬ 
cially gratifying to observe an outstanding 
soldier from Massachusetts performing such 
conspicuous and valuable service. 

"A natural, but very distressing Incident 
of food and clothing shortages is the black 
market which thrives in many places In Eu¬ 
rope, to the great detriment of ordlimry peo¬ 
ple who have not the wherewithal to pay 
excessive prices for necessaries of life. 

"Strict rationing programs legally In force 
have not suooeeded in checking black mar¬ 
ket operations which exist not only in ar¬ 
ticles of food and clothing but also In dollar 
exchange. Everyone wants dollars. Severe 
penalties are Imposed in France, for example, 
for purchasing francs over and above the 
quoted rate which can be easily done be¬ 
cause of the anxiety of people to secure 
American* dollars, but this has not served to 
control extensive dealings In dollars and other 
desirable currencies (Swiss franc and Dutch 
kroner) which, or course, adds to existing 
scarcities and promotes prtoe inflation. 
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*'Bagland has also Inaugurated very strict 
exchange regulations. Commencing Octo« 
her 1 it became practically Impossible lor 
anyone to take more than a nominal sum 
ol money In pounds out ol that country 
though hundreds of thousands ol young 
Englishmen ore seeking opportunity to mi¬ 
grate. The food and fuel wants in England 
are extreme and deplorable Strikes and po¬ 
litical controversy have stifled coal produc¬ 
tion. Export requirements seriously deplete 
essentials of life. 

“Ireland was truly refreshing. There 
great physical beauty of surroundings, u 
bounteous nature, industrious habits, and 
the profound Christian faith and fortitude 
of the people combine to provide good whole¬ 
some living, orderly government and a hap¬ 
py contented citizenry. There is no discov¬ 
erable communism or radicalism in Ireland 
and everyone has enough to eat. adequate 
clothes and shelter. 

“Coal shortages exist but the Irish are 
effectively substituting peat to heat their 
homes and buildings. Warm of heart, they 
are generously sending food and supplies 
to other stricken nations. Their program for 
aiding displaced persons is considered the 
best yet in operation, I was very much im¬ 
pressed and touched by the placidity of opirlt. 
tolerance, and friendly, neighborly attitude 
toward other nations and people which I 
found in Ireland because it was in such sharp 
contrast with the chaos, hate, passion and 
skepticism I observed in some other places. 

“Collectivism in one form or other accom¬ 
panies the privation and starvation which 
stalk over the Continent. Left-wing phil¬ 
osophy and left-wing government based on 
cynical materialism seem to be the rule in 
xnany countries and repressive measures 
aimed at capltaHstic institutions and free 
enterprise are adding to the confusion and 
want by discouraging incentive and prevent¬ 
ing production. Radical, antidemocratic con¬ 
cepts and practices are putting Europe deep¬ 
er in the mire of stagnation. 

“Because of the activities of these collectiv¬ 
ist governments peoples of several countries 
are hampered in pursuing their regular work 
and literally millions helpless before actual 
or Impending regimentation, are marking 
time waiting foi the paradise which has 
been promised them by rabid Marxist, or So¬ 
cialist political reformers. 

“The frantic desire to migrate to the 
United States or some other western coun¬ 
try is found everywhere and large numbers 
of aggressive, ambitious young people as well 
as the indigent and the starving are striv¬ 
ing eagerly to escape from the welter of con¬ 
fusion and want which spreads over the 
Continent. 

“In general, social, political, and economic 
conditions arc so bad, morale so low and 
the spirit of the people so demoralized by 
privation, want, and radical agitation 
throughout much of Europe that it is very 
difficult to suggest workable panaceas or 


remedies. 

“Our Government officials of high rank. 
Including many of those of the armed forces, 
as well as many Members of the Congress, 
Committees of which are studying the situ¬ 
ation who have visited stricken areas outside 
the iron curtain, are seeking some solu¬ 
tion, trying to find some way by which we 
can aid the starving and the suffering and 
revive the languished commerce and indus¬ 
try of many afflicted nations. 

“The Marshall plan, which has already 
been outlined, is being given careful study 
and full report will shortly be available to 
Congress and the public. Up to this time the 
nations concerned seem to be more anxious 
for additional large cash gifts and huge food 
and material shipments without conditions 
or restrictions than they are receptive to con¬ 
crete measures for economic renovation and 
rehabilitation. 

“It would appear that unqualified cash 
outlays by the United States, or for that mat¬ 


ter unconditional shipments of food and 
materials will never adeqxiately answer these 
problems. Whatever its form, we must be 
sure that the relief extended goes to the right 
places and is not misappropriated or mis¬ 
applied. 

“Fundamentally Europe must get back to 
work, back to sanity, back to stability in 
government as well as economic activity, 
Russian Interference in the affairs of other 
nations must be stopped. 

“Undoubtedly our people are willing to lend 
a helping hand, certainly willing to do what¬ 
ever we can consistently with oiir own means 
and resources to alleviate the terribly com¬ 
pelling want and hunger which besets so 
many poor, unfortunate victims—women, 
helpless children, and aged and infirm— 
throughout Europe, and try to revive and re¬ 
store waning or defunct economies. 

“I think that in extending this help wo 
shall have no desire to interfere in any way 
with the sovereignty, self-government, or in¬ 
ternal economic affairs of any nation. On 
the other band, it would be foolhardy to 
txirn over any of our resources whether 
money, materials, or foodstuffs, as wo have 
done in the post, to some nations, obsessed 
by ideologies, who will use them not so much 
for the constructive purpose of rehabilitation 
and readjustment as for the continuance and 
strengthening of radical reform, social ex¬ 
perimentation, and socialistic or communistic 
programs hostile to our own Notion and to 
the cause of democracy. 

“It is necessary that before extending fur¬ 
ther huge grants of money and materials we 
should first make a careful appraisal of our 
own resources and needs and financial con¬ 
dition Wo have serious shortages of some 
essentials and very high prices in our own 
country which we cannot afford to aggravate, 
which, in fact, we should reduce. 

“We have a stupendous national debt and 
a very high level of wartime taxation which 
continue to impose burdens upon our in¬ 
dustry and people. In answering the call of 
humanity, in seeking to alleviate the plight 
of the hungry and affleted of stricken lands, 
as I believe every American wants to do, wo 
must make sure that we do not disorganize 
and disrupt our own economy, that we do 
not Impose further grave burdens of taxation 
and Inflation upon our productive system, 
txpayors, and people which they caiuiot 
stand, and bo ceitain that we are not dis¬ 
pensing relief, economic resources, financial 
aid, and material assistance to further and 
advance the plans of radical-minded politi¬ 
cal leaders or governments who, in turn, may 
well use these great assets to work detriment 
and harm upon our institutions, prosperity, 
and security. 

“Obviously, the United States cannot afford 
to feed, clothe, and supply European coun¬ 
tries indefinitely. We cannot afford to sus¬ 
tain hostile, antidemocratic, anti-American 
totalitarian systems anywhere. It Is said 
that communism breeds and thrives on 
hunger and want and that may be so, though 
its greatest gains to date have come through 
coercion. 

“But it is idle to believe that the furnish- 
InT of money, food, clothing, and matcriala 
of Itself will ever prevent or dissipate com¬ 
munism. In fact, if these are dispensed by 
pro-Communlsts and Socialists they will give 
an apparent vitality to collectivism which it 
does not intrinsically possess and will serve 
to strengthen such systems in the minds of 
the masses of the people. 

“Europe must by all means, and primarily, 
show the will and purpose for recovery. 
There must be a spiritual regeneration. In 
many cases Europeans have voted themselves 
Into radical government as a matter of choice 
and there is certainly no way that we can in¬ 
terfere with free electioxiB. Lamentably, 
some elections have been tainted with totali¬ 
tarian conspiracy and fraud. 


“Actual aggression and Ideological penetra¬ 
tion in foreign coimtries are also matters 
difficult to control adequately unless we 
want to chance Involvement in another war, 
or unless we are willing in the first instance 
to adopt drastic economic measures in con¬ 
junction with other democratic-minded na¬ 
tions of good faith to check these outrages, 
outlaw the transgressois against interna¬ 
tional morals and law from world commerce, 
and intercourse and work earnesty as we 
should do for a really effective, revamped in¬ 
ternational agency unhampered by the ob¬ 
structive veto power of a single nation to 
secure peace, and political and economic 
stability. We must not further appease or 
strengthen communism or any other anti- 
American philosophy or government. 

“It is a time for firmness and decisive ac¬ 
tion to protect our own Nation and all that 
It means. We must let no nation, however 
powerful, cajole or bluff us into the sacrifice 
of our sacred principles ana our own in¬ 
terests. 

“As matters now stand, the President and 
the Congress are preparing to implement 
our humonitarian program for relief of hun¬ 
ger and starvation abroad as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. Substantial temporary measures are 
already in effect and much is already being 
done to help aflliCLed peoples. These efforts 
merit our steadfast support Complete data 
and official reports will soon be at hand and 
then we can determine as a Nation what 
further financial and material assistance we 
can prudently and reasonably render without 
bringing disaster upon ourselves and define 
strictly the circumstances and conditions 
under which long-term relief and rehabili¬ 
tation measures should be effected. Wo can 
also continue our effoits to help feed, sus¬ 
tain and resettle the displaced persons, the 
persecuted, and the homeless, who are wan¬ 
dering over the face of the earth without ref¬ 
uge or sustenrnce 

“Meanwhile, if we would read clearly and 
Interpret intelligently the plain, uncontro¬ 
vertible ICBcons of history and the inescapa¬ 
ble distressing facts of the prc.sent, includ¬ 
ing the revival of the Communist Interna¬ 
tionale, we will first of all renew our deter¬ 
mination zealously to protect our own na¬ 
tional security and protect our own govern¬ 
mental and economic systems and demo¬ 
cratic way of life from the ravages of de¬ 
struction, decadence, and want which wjir 
and ladlcallsm have worked over such a large 
pa’t of the earth 

“Wo must not for any reason permit our 
Nation to be drawn into the vortex of ruin 
and dissolution that engulfs so many other 
nations We must fight militantly against 
subversion at home 

“A visit to war-torn, socially upset, and 
economically dlsordcied Europe, which I 
wish every American could take, evokes deep¬ 
est sympathy for the homeless, distressed, 
Impoverished, and hungry It brings strong¬ 
est resolution to help in every feasible prac¬ 
tical way. 

“It also sustains firm faith in the morality, 
soundness, and working efficiency of our great 
free democratic institutions which, through 
respect for the dignity and worth of the in¬ 
dividual and regal d for basic Christian prin¬ 
ciples of law, freedom, and Justice have made 
our Nation the most prosperous and our 
people the most happy and best-provlded-for 
In the whole world 

“Let us all humbly thank God for Amer¬ 
ica and ask for His continued help For 
without America, and v/hat che stands for, 
surely the shadows of darkness will fall over 
the earth." 

The Clinton Congressman returned from 
Europe on the steamship America, and was 
accompanied by Dr Lawrence F Burke, of 
this town, and Congressman Buck, of New 
York Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, 
General O’Hare, General North, Colonel 
Biddle were among officials who returned on 
the same ship. 
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Defeatbm in Confreii 
EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

HON. JOHN W. HcCORHACK 

or MAflUUCRVSCTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayt December 11,1947 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following comments by 
Robert L. Norton appearing in the Boston 
Post of December 8. 1947. entitled “De¬ 
featism in Congress”; 

Dsfbatxbm in Conouss 
(By Robert L. Norton) 

WASHXNorroN, December 7.—Considering the 
Communist Insurrection In France and the 
stalemate at the Foreign Ministers Confer¬ 
ence in London over the German and Aus¬ 
trian peace treaties. It is somewhat dismay¬ 
ing to note the defeatist tactics being em¬ 
ployed in Congress to delay and chisel the 
interlm-ald program for European relief. 

XXNDS Am TO Bsns 

This opposlUon, evidenced In the House 
debate. Is not of a decisive character as af¬ 
fecting final action, but It, nevertheless, does 
serve to lend aid and encouragement to the 
Soviets In their planned anarchy in France 
and Italy. 

The murderous rioting, the crippling of 
transportation, and the creation of chaos 
cannot be viewed In any other light than an 
organized attempt dictated from Moscow to 
seize the French Government. It la not the 
“cold war” which we talk about in this coun¬ 
try, but was In Its true sense, with the delib¬ 
erate purpose of fomenting revolution. The 
Soviet objectives might be as easily attained 
through the process of sabotage as With the 
use of armtd forces. 

MUST STAND KBM 

There certainly can be no misunderstand¬ 
ing the fact that the Bed Insurrection Is 
aimed to kill the Marshall plan In advance 
and to make stopgap aid ineffective, since 
this is openly avowed by the Soviets. There¬ 
fore, If we are to face up to the realities and 
disregard the evasive reasoning and soft 
pedaling of some Members of Congress, the 
present crisis In France can only be regarded 
as making war on the United States of 
America. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate In this 
real crisis than the weakening of our for¬ 
eign policy by not standing up to the Soviet 
onslaught Any reduction of the amount set 
for Interim aid by the House would certainly 
be so construed by the Schuman ministry 
which apparently has not yet gained a firm 
grip on the situation In Prance. It Is the 
key battle, the results of Which will deter¬ 
mine whether our long-range policy In Eu¬ 
rope is to be ditched before It gets under 
way. It’s a test of Soviet strength and of 
our own determination to stand firm against 
the clxallenge. 

NO TIME TO QUIBBLE 

The possibility of an armed show-down in 
Prance Is not to be disregarded. This is the 
measured Judgment of many House Mem¬ 
bers who observed the situation In France 
at first band during the recess of Congress. 
It does not represent an alarmist viewpoint. 
In the cloakrooms of Congress, one bears a 
much franker discussion of what may be the 
alternative facing this country if the eco¬ 
nomic and political power of the United 
States of America falls to restore stability to 
western Europe than in the public debate. 

With the Soviets succeeding in bringing 
about chaos in France, the question natu¬ 
rally asked Is why we should go ahead with 


the expenditure of some i30/)004)00,000 tf tt 
appears that this hslp contemplated imdeor 
the MArshaii plan would prove ineflective. 
Would it not be thrown away? 

It Is at best a calculated risk, as Asststant 
Secretary of State I^ovett explained to the 
House Committee on Appropriations. But 
just how justifiable the risk wiU be, m far 
as the Marshall plan Is ooneemed, wUl de¬ 
pend upon the outcome of the struggle in 
France during the next few months. This 
Is not the time to falter and quibble in the 
support of the Initial move which is con¬ 
tained In the stop-gap aid program. Any¬ 
thing but an overwhelming decision favoring 
this appropriation by Congress would dis¬ 
play a weakness which surely woiUd be high¬ 
ly gratifying to Russia. 

Otherwise, consider today’s example of 
Soviet propaganda misrepresentation from 
the Moscow radio, broadcasting In Germany 
to Austria: ”Zn the United States there is no 
real electoral freedom. The nomination of 
candidates Is monopolized by two parties. 
The voices of all other parties are hopelessly 
drowned la the noisy election duel between 
the two old parties, which is a sham fight 
rather than a real one. 

“The parties in the United SUtes have no 
members and no subscription. They have 
no local branches. 

“All election campaigns have the character 
of a commercial stunt organized by a highly 
paid expert, aided by bribed reporters. In 
order to get their candidate In, the monop¬ 
olists are lavish In their support of the cam¬ 
paign ” 

It hardly seems necessary to observe that. 
In the Soviet elections, there Is only one 
party—the Communists. The voters mark 
for Stalin, or else. Also, it is to be noted 
that the Commimlst Party Is still on the bal¬ 
lot In this country and entitled to participate 
in a free election along with Republicans and 
Democrats. 


The Pardon of Curlef 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 

or CALirOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricord, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Outlook: 

THE PABEON OP CUBLET 

We want to be fair to Boston’s mayor, 
James Curley, and to President Truman who 
has let him out of prison with a pardon after 
serving 4 months of a 6 months’ min im u m 
sentence. It may be that Curley really waa 
taken In, as he claims, by a smart confidence 
man who used the name of this Idol of the 
Boston Irish to sweeten his racket, and used 
the United States malls to tell the suckers 
what profits they could make In wartime by 
Joining him and Curley. But what was Cur¬ 
ley’s motive In being used, if not to line 
his own pockets? And wasn’t it wartime and 
he a trusted public official, the former mayor 
of Boston and Governor of Massachusetts? 

We want to be fair to Mr. Curley, who Is 
73 years old and reportedly suffering from 
diabetes and a heart condition. But the case 
smelled to high heaven at a time when 
American boys were dying to stop Hitler and 
Hlrohlto—and when Curley’s Boston ma¬ 
chine was needed the Democratic Party 
to help win a fourth term. They had to do 
something about Curley, after that election 
was won, to get rid of the smell. Bo they 


tried him on tho dberge of eansplxeej to tue 
the matte to defraud. Not a nlet charge 
agatnet« high pubUo ofltetid. and we may be 
rare that It would not hanre been brought If 
the facts had not been damning. 

We want to be fair to President 'Prumen. 
In ordinary rizeumatanoae It might be an aot 
of merciful nobility to pardon an elderly 
man, suffering from a aerioua malady, who 
had served most of hie short sentmee. But 
along with Curley the President pardoned 
another disgraced former official who was in 
for the same offense and is apparently in 
sound health. So it will hardly do to say 
that the President's tender heart was melted 
by compassion for a sick man, by that and 
nothing else. Especially whmi Curley is not 
too sick to make a beeline to Boston and 
annoimce that he will resume the duties 
of the mayoralty office which has been kept 
open for him by the faithful party hacks of 
the well-oiled Curley marixine. 

We want to be fair to President Truman. 
But isn’t it a remarkable colncldenee that 
Curley rules Boston and that the Democratic 
Party is going to have to carry Boston by a 
whopping big vote in 1948 to win the State 
of Massachusetts? And, speaking of that, 
when Mr. Truman pardoned all that gang of 
Fendergast henchmen who were doing time 
for wholesale vote frauds In Kansas City, was 
it because they had diabetes and a heart 
condition? 

Wanted in these United States: A return 
to simple honesty and probity in high office— 
especially in the greatest office In the world. 


Slupmenti to Rniiia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the New Hampshire Morning 
Union, of Manchester, N. H.: 

SHIPMENTS TO BUSSIA 

As usual voices are raised in the United 
States In support of the Insane policy of 
shipping raw materials, heavy machinery, 
and machine tools to Russia to help huUd 
up her military strength. 

These voices sound suspiciously like those 
raised before Pearl Harbor in favor of selling 
scrap Iron, steel, oil, and other products to 
Japan when she was already on the warpath 
In China. Against the petty reasoning of 
that time, the grim fact now stares us in the 
face that we helped to build up Japan’s mili¬ 
tary strength for an attack on ours^ves and 
that our own scrap Iron and steel were used 
later to kill our own boys. 

Are wo going to repeat this costly error, 
this time with Russia, when the evidence of 
our past folly Is so clearly written before m? 

There are times when common sense 
■peaks so loud that opposition to its dletatea 
becomes trivial. This cose of shipments to 
Russia la one of those times. Against the 
voice of common sense, the arguments raised 
In support of these shipments have the clear 
ring of quibbling appeasement. 

For Instance, we are told by James Reston 
In the New York Timm, and by some other 
newspapers, that the amount of goods going 
to Russia has been magnified. In reality, it 
is said, these shipments total only about 1.1 
percent of our total exports, and about 
double our imports lri>m Soviet Russia. 
What has thatg^ to do with it? If a policy 
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l8 wrong and dangerous. It Is still so although 
conducted in reduced form. 

We are told that actually the shipments to 
Russia are not real, because the bulk of what 
Is being transferred was pwchased by the 
Moscow government for cash and stored in 
this country to be shipped as transportation 
became available. What kind of hocus-pocus 
Is this? Are shipments any the less real be¬ 
cause they were bought for cash and stored 
for later transportation? 

Wo are told that we are getting the benefit 
of certain important imports from Russia 
that would be cut off If we ceased shipments 
to that country. Are not these materials 
available elsewhere, and does their advan¬ 
tage offset the destructive influence of help¬ 
ing; to increase Russia’s military strength? 

Finally we are told that If we cut off ship¬ 
ments to Russia, we will Invite the retaliation 
of not only Moscow, but also Russia’s satel¬ 
lites In eastern Europe, and that the Marshall 
plan will be weakened thereby 

This argument reveals a fallacy that lies 
behind the whole chain of reasoning of the 
defenders of shipments to Russia This is 
the silly notion that Russia Is not hostile and 
that somehow peace and understanding must 
be reached with her. This Is to overlook 
blindly Soviet opposition to every effort to 
achieve world peace and to aid the recon¬ 
struction of Europe. It Is to overlook sinister 
and lying Soviet propiaganda against the 
United States, and Moscow’s avowed pur¬ 
poses of aggression. It is to overlook the 
fact that Moscow has decreed the wrecking 
of the Marshall plan, and that It Is now filling 
Prance and Italy with chaos in the attempt 
to smash the economy of western Europe. 

No I ’There must be no return to Mxmlchl 
The purposes ct the Soviets are plain, and 
nothing but the moat arrant folly could in¬ 
duce us to continue shipping them materials 
that build them up as a potent antagonist. 
Every American hopes that the Soviets will 
change their purposes and decide to live with 
other peoples, but until they do. common 
sense leaves no other course than to stop 
selling them the Intricate and complicated 
machines they need to become strong. 


Foreign Aid 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include therein the follow¬ 
ing letter from a highly Intelligent and 
patriotic citizen: 

COBNXU. UmVEBSXTT, 

Dcfabtmemt of Histort. . 

Ithaca, N. Y., November 28, 1947, 
The Honorable Rot O. Woodbuff, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Woodruff: Will you permit me to 
convey to you my opposition to the program 
of foreign aids. 

When such gifts have brought us to the 
point that the ft'esldent considers It expedi¬ 
ent to ask Congress to make him the head 
of a police state. Is It not evident that the 
issue at stake Is the survival of American 
Institutions? 

For an independent state to give away vast 
sums of money to foreign countries Is so un¬ 
natural, so contrary to all past experience 
practice, that one has to conclude that 
such a course will soon terminate In the 
destruction of the country that follows it, 


If Congress Is to rush forward and give to 
foreign countries $600,000,000 whenever street 
fighting occurs In some distant land. It is to 
be presumed that the Communists wUl be 
only too glad to oblige by staging such com¬ 
motions, with the object of draining the 
United States of its means and substance. 

There are now on our list of countries 20 
states with a combined population of 842,- 
000,000 souls. If congress should give these 
20 countries eight and one-half billions every 
year, such gifts would amoimt to about 
3 cents a day per person. 

Experience has proved that it is imprac¬ 
ticable to limit such gifts to a few coun¬ 
tries. U a modest sum is given to all. the 
money will be spread so thinly as to have 
no appreciable effect, except on the United 
States. If large sums are given to so many 
countries (almost without exception the 
most densely populated countries In the 
world), the effect would be ruinous to the 
United States. 

Whatever may be said for the program of 
foreign aid. there seems to be no Justification 
whatsoever for haste, stampeding, and steam¬ 
roller blitzkrieg methods. The problems of 
the outside world have been centuries in the 
making, and they will no doubt be with us 
for generations to come. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
my views on this question, 1 am, 

Sincerely yours. 

Curtis P. Nettles, 
Professor of American History. 


Language Hollywood Understand! 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the best way “to combat Hollywood’s 
canned contamination is at the box of¬ 
fice,’’ the Right Reverend James A. Grif¬ 
fin. D. D., bishop of the Springfield, Ill., 
diocese, states in a letter prepared for 
reading In all diocesan churches on next 
Sunday when the Legion of Decency 
pledges will be renewed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith Include the text of Bishop 
Griffin’s message as reported in an Asso¬ 
ciated Press dispatch in the Alton (HI.) 
Evening Telegraph, December 9,1947. It 
follows: 

“All of ti! are familiar with the technique 
employed by communism In Europe. It has 
been called in pictmeEque journals packaged 
revolution, and consists of strategic coups 
d’etats formulated and prepared In Moscow 
or some other Red center, then smuggled 
within the frontiers of other countries. 

“Now, Hollywood, always with an eye to 
modernization and eflSclency, spurns the 
antiquated packi^e technique. Hollywood 
believes in the canning process. And so 
Hollywood’s canned contamination finds Its 
way Into the cities and villages of America. 

“In these cans are thousands of feet of 
movie film, colled like serpents, ready to 
pour their venom Into the souls of our chil¬ 
dren. No equivalent of a Pure Food and Drug 
Act has been adequately phrased to check 
this evil.” 

The bishop said that "the decent pro¬ 
ducers and authors In Hollywood are tre- 
xnendoua forces for good.” 

Be urged Catholics not to patronize filma 
classified by the Iiegloa of Decency as “C” or 
condemned, or those classed ”B” or objec¬ 
tionable In part. 


“This evil Influence—Immoral motion pic¬ 
tures—tries to squeeze itself Into the armor 
of freedom of speech and expression, but its 
usurpation of this protection still leaves 
vulnerable spots exposed—the box office. 

“The defenders of decency must strike one 
telling blow after another—at the box office.” 


Full Operation Due by Some Distillers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Journal of Commerce of 
Dscember 11. 1947: 

Pull Operation Due by Some Distillers— 

Industry Found Unable To Agree on Fua- 

ther Grain-saving Plan 

Washington, December 10.—Some liquor 
distillers are heading for full-blast opera¬ 
tion as soon as the voluntary shut-down of 
the distilleries ends on Christmas Day, it was 
learned today. 

During a stormy meeting yesterday of the 
distillers coordinating committee of the cab¬ 
inet food committee, one large distiller com¬ 
pletely rejected the proposal of another group 
of distillers for a voluntary allocation plan, 
while still another very large operator ad¬ 
vised the committee that it refused to be 
bound by Its recommendations. 

UNABLE TO AGREE 

The Impossibility of getting the distillers 
to agree to a common voluntary allocation 
program, as previously stated by Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, was borne 
out during yesterday’s meeting. 

Following the meeting, unconfirmed re¬ 
ports received hero stated that some dis¬ 
tillers were ordering substantial quantities 
of grain and malt in anticipation of full- 
scale operations during January. 

One of the big four distillers was today 
reported to have advised Its west coast dis¬ 
tributors to order full lots of liquors be¬ 
cause It anticipated unrestricted production, 
while still another was said to have advised 
Its plant managers to prepare for January 
operations on a broad scale. 

Failure of the distillers to agree on a 
voluntary program yesterday was hlgh-llght- 
ed by the fact that there now seems to bo 
disagreement between the Government rep¬ 
resentatives on the committee. 

CLASH OVER SAVINGS 

While James A. Stillwell, executive direc¬ 
tor of the voluntary foOd conservation pro¬ 
gram, Is reported to be holding out for no 
more than 2,500.000 bushels of grain for the 
distillers each month. Department of Agri¬ 
culture representatives are said to believe 
that 8,500,000 bushels would be all right. 

During the meeting the Distilled Spirits In¬ 
stitute, represented by Its executive-secre¬ 
tary, Howard Jones, proposed that each dis¬ 
tiller be permitted to use 46 percent as much 
grain per plant as was used during the 4- 
month period December 1946, through March 
1947, with a minimum allocation of 6,000 
bushels per plant. 

worm) END MARCH S 

This program, DSI proposed, should run 
from December 25 to March 31, at which time 
It should be reconsidered in the light of exist¬ 
ing conditions and extended if It were still 
needed to conserve grain. 
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During tbe Decembtf-llArch period the 
Industry consumed roughly 80.000.000 
bushels of groin, which would meon that If 
the 45>percent formula were adopted the 
industry would be permitted to consume 
grain at a monthly rate of around 8,600.000 
bushels. 

OFPOSED BT rtJBUCKBK 

Publlcher industries, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
immediately opposed the program and let 
the committee know that It would not agree 
to any voluntary allocation program operat¬ 
ing on a historical basis. This basis, the 
Fublieker representatives maintained, as 
they had In court over a year ago, would 
strengthen tbe domination of established 
interests and would keep out newcomers 

On top of this development, the committee 
received a telegram from one of the “big 
four” distillers stating that its representa¬ 
tive bad attended previous meetings of the 
committee only as an observer, and refus¬ 
ing to be bound by the committee's recom¬ 
mendations. 

The committee then finally agreed that 
the Department of Agriculture should de¬ 
velop a program, which is to be commimi- 
cated to all distillers on Friday. 

On December 16 the distillers have been 
invited to come in and discuss this program, 
or telegraph their acceptance or rejection 
of It, to the committee 

Meanwhile, a bill to control use of grains 
is pending in Congress but no action Is ex¬ 
pected before Congress adjourns December 
ID for the Christmas holiday. 


The Red Mate 


EXTENSION OF REMARE^S 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or KEW TOOK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. KEOQH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following sermon de¬ 
livered by the Reverend James M, Qillls, 
C. S. P., at the annual red Mass of the 
Catholic Lawyers Guild of the diocese of 
Brooklyn. The Right Reverend Mon- 
signor William T. Dillon, president of 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, is the 
spiritual director of the guild, and How¬ 
ard Seitz. Esq., president. 

Erruaw Mobalitt to Coukts in United 

States. Patheb Omms TJbges—C rrxa Adttla- 

TiON or God::.ess Legist at Annual Mass toe 

liAWTEBS, Jtn>GE.S—^MONBIONOB HOAB CeU!- 

miANT —St Cnables Bobhomeo'b Is Cbowded; 

SPONsoasii bt Lawtess Gvxxn 
text or SERMON 

The text of Father Gill is* sermon follows: 

"A French Communist of a century ago, 
remembered chiefly for hla apothegm 'All 
property is theft,’ made a much more sig¬ 
nificant observation when he said, *at the 
base of every political ayatem we find a 
theology.' 

“I cell this observation significant. It 
might have been profound. We find not 
theology but God. Communists of our day 
have achieved that deeper insight: the object 
of their attack is not theology or theolc^ans, 
not the clergy or the church or religion, but 
God. 

“When a smaller movement somewhat 
similar to communism was on in France In 
the 1870's Oambetta sounded the slogan 
'Clericalismt Thwe Is the enemy!' The So¬ 
viets are not so squeamish. 'God.' they say, 
'Is the enemy.' Their atheistio organisation 
was called not a League of Skeptics or of 


agnostics, nor like that of mote shifty athe¬ 
ists in this country a 'Preethlnklng Soclaty/ 
but Mainly and boldly the ’Anti-Qod League.’ 
It has ostensibly been diseolved. bvrt so was 
the Comintern, ostensibly. 

“Some observers of the conununiatto 
phenomenon, being perhaps purposely self- 
blinded. persuade tbemselvee that the athe¬ 
ism in communism is a mnre adjunct, un- 
eesenttal. temporary. It is not aocidental; 
It is, as we say ‘of the essence.’ It Is no 
1^ phase: it is permanent. The ultimate 
objective of Soviet attack is not capitalism: 
not even Oathollelsm, but God. 

“Another misxmderstanding on the part of 
certain not-too-lnteUigent observers is that 
the war on God ooneems only religion, which 
they take to be but one phase of clvUlza- 
tlon. If communism were to triumph, they 
admit, the Pope would be assassinated, the 
hierarchy and the clergy hounded and slain: 
the church would go miderground (meta¬ 
phorically If not literally), pious people 
would for a time lament, and then perhaps 
forget. But all other activities of oivlllsed 
life would continue, modified, no doubt. In 
some respects, but substantially the same as 
before. 

SOME WOULD RSJOXCX 

“The seventy or e^hty million people In 
our own country who have not euffleient re¬ 
ligious conviction to admit church member¬ 
ship, and with them we know not how many 
minions of neutrals and indlflerentlsts else¬ 
where, would enjoy a certain unconfeased 
satisfaction because the church, an irritant 
and a tacit rebuke, had been removed. The 
attack on God causes them no anguish, for 
their bond with God has long since been 
extremely tenuous. 

“They would, so they think, be like the 
cltleena of a kingdom whose king had been 
deposed to make way for a new form of gov¬ 
ernment. The things in which they have a 
real interest, politics, science, the arts, liter¬ 
ature, would continue. The physical sci¬ 
ences. which, as Laplace told Napoleon, need 
not the hypothesis of God, would flourish. 
The art of painting, which has been drifting 
away from the classical, not to say mediaeval 
standards, would receive a new Impetus to¬ 
ward the modernistic and the futuristic. So 
would all the arts. 

“Literature In all its forms, fiction, drama, 
poetry would shake off its few remaining 
inhibitions. Medicine would make swifter 
progress. Are there not many atheist phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons? 

“To come to the matter that most con¬ 
cerns this asembly, how could the science of 
Jurisprudence, tbe practice of law, and tbe 
administration of justice suffer if the c?om- 
munlst revolution were to suceed In Its pri¬ 
mary objective, the abolition of religion and 
the destruction of the very idea of God? 

“The answer to that question Involves a 
slight dip into metaphysics, tbe science that 
Is thought difficult because it deals with 
realities beyond the range of tbe eye or the 
ear, outside the grasp of tbe hands. But let 
us see if we can msdse It simple. 

GOD n BETOND DESTBUCnON 

“Ood Is no king. He sits on no throne. 
The throne of God is a figiure of speech like 
the battlements of heaven, the pearly gates* 
tbe streets of gold, and the rest. It is ohUd- 
lah, therefore, to apeak of dethroning Ood. 
abolishing Ood. God la not a man who can 
be snatched from Bis throne, or like the fugi¬ 
tive king of France who was arrested at tha 
border, brought back, tried. Jailed, guillo¬ 
tined to make a i^urlslan holiday. 

“God is being. Ood is truth, Justice, 
right. Ha la, In the phrase familiar to all 
philosophers since Socrates, me Good, the 
True, tbe Beautiful.* God la tbe absoluta 
and the ultimate; alpha, the beginning, 
omega the end. 

“Athelata oomplalQ tbe superstitions of 
believers, but we have no euperstltlons to 
equal theirs. *Vous inoredules, les plus 


eredulsa,* said Pascal. Hnliks tbam, we can¬ 
not believe that Ood can be done away with 
and all else remain. It is Uks saying that 
you could kill a man but that bia heart and 
brain, his body and hla Bsenkbers would stUl 
live; or that yon oould tfeetroy the untverM. 
and yet the earth, the sun, moon, and stars 
would remain. Ood is all; if Be goes, 
nothing remains. If Ood goes, thwre goes 
with Him good, truth, beauty, Justice. 
bQlng. all. 

“OMtaln opponents of Ood. In tbe open 
or in secret, within or without the Com¬ 
munist movement, have recc^mlzcd the iden¬ 
tity of Ood with the good, tbe true, the 
Itoautlful, and have set to work to rid tbe 
world of Him by corrupting, debaaing. and 
so destroying the good, the true, and tbe 
beautiful. 

"In amtemporary art, for example, there 
Is the deliberate cult of ugUness. The ultra- 
moderne try to persuade us that the obscene, 
the Indecent, the grotesque is beautiful. 
•There are also composers and performers of 
modern music who reject with scorn the 
majestic symphonies and harmonies of Bach, 
Beethoven, l^ahms, Llset, Moeart, and ask 
us to accept In their place a sophiaticated, 
degenerate adaptation of the savage rhythm 
of the Jungle. 

BOTH mad and DIABOUGAL 

“In literature there is Just now a vogue for 
what Is base and sordid, as if nothing noble 
or pure or holy were to be found in men and 
women. Even worse, perhaps, there is in 
certain highly reputed authors the purpose¬ 
ful cult of unlntelllgiblllty. Efforts are made 
not only by the lunatic fringe of the intelli¬ 
gentsia but by famous writers to demonstrate 
that meaning need have no place In litera¬ 
ture. This is Intellectual nlblliam. It may 
be madness, but if It be madness, there is 
diabolism in it. The ultimate aim ia to de¬ 
stroy logic. One of the names of Ood is 
Logos. 

"Now bU this may seem remote from the 
subject we have In mind today. But the at¬ 
tack upon God as beauty and truth and good 
Is of a piece with tbe attack upon Ood sbb 
J ustice and right. In the science of Jurispru- 
donce. in the practice of law and the admin¬ 
istration of Justice we are concerned with 
Ood as Justice and right. 

“Now the pity of It la—and the tragedy— 
that there are leftists who have done all they 
could to degrade tbe ideas of Jtutice and 
right and that among them are a few at tbe 
very top of the profession. 

“Of one of them it has been said by the 
dean of what is perhaps tbe most renowned 
law school in America: 'He has done more 
than lead American Juristic thought of the 
present generation. Above all others be has 
shaped the methods and ideas that are char¬ 
acteristic of the present as distinguished 
from the immediate past.' Tbe great man's 
peer—perhaps his only peer in tbe other land 
where the Anglo-Saxon tradition of law has 
prevailed—has said of him; 'What be hss 
done for tbe common law, taking It broadly 
and apart from obvious technical differences, 
is much like what Savlgny did for modem 
Roman law.' 

“Such eulogies could be multiplied tndefl- 
nitely. But I shall quote only one more. It 
Is that of a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States who said of his illustrious 
companion on the bench: 'He Is today for all 
students of tbe law and for all atudents of 
human society the philosopher and the eeer. 
the greatest of our age in the domain of 
Juriaprudenoe and one of tbe greatest of the 
ages.' 

QUOTES ATTACKS ON OOD 

“What then Is the attitude of this paragon 
of lawyen, Judges, philosophers on Justio# 
end ri^t and law and truth? Ton all know 
whom X mean and you ere femHler with 
his views, but I shall hastily reoepttulatoi 
them as a preliminary to e eonohislon in 
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line with my main theme, the attack upon 
God. It shall be mostly In bis own words 
or those of his friendly interpreters. If I 
add a few words of my own It shall be only 
by way of ampllflcatlon. 

"Here then is the great man's mind. 
‘Truth Is only what I cannot help thinking.’ 
What I cannot help thinking is truth for 
me; what another man cannot help thinking 
is truth for him. If there be Irreconcilable 
disparity between his truth and my truth, 
there can be no way of resolving the dis¬ 
parity. Truth exists only In the Individual 
mind. There Is no truth outside the mind, 
to which truth as seen within may be re¬ 
ferred for correction. 

"As with truth, so with Justice and law. 
There is no metaphysical standard of Jus¬ 
tice. If my concept of Justice differs from 
that of the majority of my fellow citizens 
they may attempt to coerce me into accept¬ 
ing their concept If I resist coercion I must 
suffer the penalty. ’Justice.' said Hobbes in 
Leviathan. ’Justice is what the state says 
It is’ 

‘‘In a democratic community Justice Is 
what the mejorlty declares It to be. The 
citizen haled to court and convicted may 
protest the Injustice of the summons and 
verdict. The Judge may agree with him and 
disagree with the majority. But nothing can 
be done about it The prisoner at the bar 
and the Judge on the bench are both victims 
of public opinion. 

CITBa POWER or MAJORITY 

"If there be agitation against the law as 
unjust, no reference may be made to a higher 
law or a purer Justice beyond and above the 
sresent law Reform of the law, If it come, 
via be only a change In the will of-the state, 
3r in the mind of the majority. There can 
w no certainty that the new law Is nearer 
^han the old to absolute justice. 

"As for law. It is ‘only that which I might 
jxpect a Jury to enforce * There is no natu- 
•al law. recognizable within the mind of man 
3Ut rejecting a higher law in a mind beyond 
md above the mind of man. There is no 
such higher law and no such superior mind. 

"It follows, therefore, that man has. strictly 
speaking, no 'rights.' still less inalienable 
rights, bestowed upon him by a source higher 
than himself and outside the state. There 
is no source beyond the state There is no 
absolute The place of the absolute is oc¬ 
cupied by the state. A man has, therefore, 
only such rights (improperly so-called) 
which he can vindicate lor himself, or which 
the states sees tit to vindicate for him as its 
beneficiary. 

"The state glveth and the state taketh 
away. The state may be a dictatorship or a 
democracy In either case its will Is law. 
The individual has no rights that a ruler, 
a bureaucracy, or a majority of his fellows is 
bound to respect. 'Since there is nothing 
sacred about an individual life, neither Is 
there anything sacred about a majority. 
• • • But there Is something singularly 

convenient about a majority. • ♦ • The 

first convenience of the majority Is that it is 
powerful. • • • Nothing so adds to the 
dignity of right as power enough to make it¬ 
self triumphant ’ 

ATHEISM JUSTIFIED KAZISM 

"In the relations of one state with another 
the only arbiter Is force. ‘When the Ger¬ 
mans in the late war disregarded what we call 
the rules of the game, there was nothing 
to be said except: We don’t like It and we 
shall kill you If we con.' Appeal to some 
higher rules of the game, above the Germans 
and above ourselves, would introduce both 
metaphysics and ethics Into the International 
relations. 

"But metaphysics and ethics, as we have 
■een, have no part in law. or justice, or right, 
and they must not be introduced into the 
question of war and peace. 


"But we must return to our theme and 
conclude. Theee astounding negations of 
the eminent American Jurist are, In effect If 
not by Intention, an attack upon God. To 
put it conversely, hie rejection of Ood made 
It necessary for him to deny the existence of 
transcendent right. Justice, law. truth. That 
denial Involves logically the denial of any¬ 
thing on earth corresponding to those words. 
He was keen enough to see the consequences 
and honest enough to proclaim them. 

"That he lacked belief In God la often evi¬ 
dent In his voluminous writings. One sen¬ 
tence will suffice. It is from a letter to a 
friend with whom he exchanged opinions 
over a period of 60 years* ‘We know nothing,' 
he said, ‘of cosmic values and bow our 
heads—seeing reason enough for doing all we 
can and not demanding the plan of campaign 
of the general—or even asking whether there 
Is any general or any plan.' 

"Five years later, when death seemed near 
he wrote: T am too skeptical to think that 
what I have done matters much, but too 
conscioiis of the mystery of the universe to 
say that It or anything else does not. I bow 
my head, I think serenely and say, "O 
Cosmos—Now lettost thou thy ganglion dis¬ 
solve in peace." 

" 'Thy ganglion!’ It reminds one of 
Haeckel’s equally base concept of man as a 
'placental mammal,’ of no more Importance 
In the scheme of things than the ‘micro¬ 
scopic infusoria* in the green slime of a 
stagnant pond. 

"The rejection of God Involves not only 
the repudiation of the good, the true, the 
beautiful, law. Justice, right—and be It now 
added, mercy and love—but the denial of 
the existence of any being properly entitled 
to be called man. 

"If God goes, all goes. It Is the deter¬ 
mination not only of dictators but of those 
who should be the enemies of dictators, 
scholars, legists. Jurists to see to it that 
God shall go. It Is our duty to see that 
God remains.’* 


Red Army In Rome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUBKTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the lollowing powerful, realistic 
editorial, which distinctly has in mind 
the national Interest of our country, ap¬ 
pearing in the Boston Post of December 
9,1947, entitled “Red Army in Rome”: 

RED ARMY XM ROME 

To those Congressmen who are now quib¬ 
bling over the relief program for Europe the 
story of the Red Army marching through the 
streets of Rome might well be a warning that 
time Is running out fast If Europe is to be 
saved from Russian domination. According 
to the report, advance notice had been given 
to the Italian Government that the Reds 
would parade, but such an alarming demon¬ 
stration of their military strength by massing 
20,000 of their shock troops through the 
streets of Rome had not been expected. 

These 20,000 men were not bearing arms, 
but they were In uniform and marched In 
military formation past the Communists’ 
leaders who had taken up reviewing stand 
positions at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol¬ 
dier. The ability of the organlEatlon to 
summon and transfer this large body of 
troops from distant points In Italy, from 


Trieste, Milan, Turin, Genoa, and other 
northern cities startled the citizens of Rome, 
who, naturally enough, thought It meant an¬ 
other seizure of the Government, similar to 
that staged by Mussolini In the "march on 
Rome" in 1022, when the Fascists took over 
control of the Government. How well pre¬ 
pared and how well financed was this move¬ 
ment Is indicated by the fact that they were 
well supplied with motorized transportation, 
thousands of them having ridden all night 
in big lOO-paasenger buses. 

That open warfare did not break out was 
apparently due to the policy adopted by the 
government of keeping the police and the 
army off the streets so that no collision might 
take place between the Reds and the gov¬ 
ernment forces. That prevented open war¬ 
fare for the time being. But how long can 
this truce be maintained? It is estimated 
that the Communist partisans now number 
some 280.000, which is well above the figure 
of 260,000 to Which the Italian Army Is lim¬ 
ited by the peace treaty. 

Patienjce by the Italian Government at this 
time may be a virtue, but when these Reds 
march through Romo shouting "Long live 
Stalin’’ and "Death to De Gasperle," the 
Italian premier, patience may be strained to 
the breaking point. The time may soon 
come when the Italian Government may de¬ 
cide that the "whiff of grapeshot" with which 
Napoleon cleared the streets of Paris be¬ 
comes more effective in bringing about order. 
For the Red Labor Party has announced its 
policy of "keeping all workers mobilized" and 
"to intensify agitation for a general strike " 

Evidently the Reds, having taken a partial 
beating 4n France, are now concentrating 
upon Italy whore they appear to have greater 
strength in proportion to the total popula¬ 
tion. Furthermore, the French Government, 
not being limited by peace treaties, has the 
power to call out reserve troops and has twice 
In the post several weeks called additional re¬ 
servists to the colors in order to be prepared 
to beat back any more serious demonstra¬ 
tions by the Reds 

The question of whether these Red demon¬ 
strations will be followed by more serious 
disturbances up to the point of open civil 
war, of course, lies ontlroly in the lap of Mr 
Stalin But how he will decide also lies 
probably in the lap of the American Con¬ 
gress. If sufficient aid and support is sup¬ 
plied quickly to France and Italy, Mr Stalin 
may decide that further action on his part 
Is too risky and that he had better bide his 
time for a more favorable opportunity to go 
ahead with his program of taking over the 
whole continent of Europe. 

Meanwhile, all we can hope for Is that the 
peoples of France and Italy, for whom our 
boys fought so desperately on the beaches at 
Anzio and Normandy, will come to realize 
in greater numbers that America Is still their 
best friend and that Stalin is a worse menace 
than was Hitler. 


Cleaning Up the Moyiei 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF n.LlNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday, December 11,1947 
Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Tinder leave to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks. I should like to include in the 
Record an editorial appearing In the 
East St. Louis (HI.) Journal of December 
8, 1947. The stand that the American 
people have taken on nonpatronizatlon 
of theaters showing vice and crime in a 
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glorified light has at last brought the 
motion-picture industry to the reali 2 sa- 
tion these kind of films are not wanted. 
The editorial follows: 

CLXAjnm VP nnc xovnoB 

The effort ot the Oatholio Legion of De¬ 
cency and other groupe to force Bollywood 
to clean up Its product is gaining some rather 
spectacular ground. 

Forever Amber Is being withdrawn for 
changes in line with moral criticism of the 
picture; the British movie, Black Narcissus, 
already has been altered in conformity with 
protests of the Catholic Church that it re¬ 
flected unfavorably on the religious life. 

Now comes annotmcement by the Motion 
Picture Association of America, which In¬ 
cludes all the Nation’s leading film pro¬ 
ducers, that its members will refuse to dis¬ 
tribute any more films glorifying gangster 
names and criminal practices. The action 
was a result of the protest of various women’s 
organizations against the projected produc¬ 
tion of a movie carrying the title ”A1 Ca¬ 
pone.” Also on the distributors’ blacklist 
are the titles "The Capone Story," "How We 
Trapped A1 Capone," "Dllllnger," "Boger 
Tuohy, Gangster," "This Gun for Hire," “The 
Murder Rii^," "Ladles of the Mob," and 
"Born To Kill." 

Once before, in the early 1030’s, the Le¬ 
gion of Decency forced a major change in the 
moral tone of the American movie by hitting 
the producers where it hurts most—in 
the box office. The mere threat of another 
such blow is proving enough to bring th* 
Industry into line this time. , 


A Good Friend of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or ZX>TnsXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Deceniber 10,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Evening Star of this date 
there appeared an editorial paying trib¬ 
ute to my colleague the gentleman from 
Louisiana IMr. Hubert] for his service 
for 7 years as a member of the District 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the edi¬ 
torial referred to, as follows: 

A GOOD nilXND or WASHINOTON 

It is too bad that Representative HEbxst, 
of Louisiana, is resigning from the House 
District Committee. Ho has been a valu¬ 
able member because of the consistently 
helpful part he played in working for the 
best Interests of this city. 

In a service on the committee of about 
7 years he sponsored much local legislation 
and took a leading part in writing It Into 
law His bill to broaden the Commissioners' 
powers of regulation, which he correctly re¬ 
garded as one method of diminishing the vol¬ 
ume of routine matters sent to Congress, 
became one of the Important local statutes 
enacted in recent years. He initiated a 
series of bills affecting penal and welfare 
matters in Washington and the forceful ef¬ 
forts be made In behalf of the law for med¬ 
ical treatment of alcoholics, as a subatituts 
for repetitious Jail sentences, should produce 
benefleial results for years to come under 
wise administration. He directed a local 
police investigation that was marked by its 
fairness and constructive results. 

In a letter he has written to Commis¬ 
sioner Young, Mr. HEbxxt speaks of the fact 


that he hae benefited from aervloe on the 
Dlstrlet Committee In a manner that would 
have been Impoeslble without the knowl¬ 
edge thus gained at his Nation's Capital. 
Were it not for his appointment to another 
committee he would remain. This Is the at¬ 
titude toward Dlsmot Committee eervioe 
which has developed so many fine friends of 
the Washington community In Congrese who 
are working to make it a better city and a 
finer Capital. Though leaving the commit¬ 
tee, Mr HitBiaT’8 knowledge of mimlelpal af¬ 
fairs and his continued interest will remain 
helpful. 


ReioIntioBi of die American Lefion, 
Department of North Dakota 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or KOaTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REFRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, It 
has long been tradition that the Ameri¬ 
can Legion has stood the champion of 
many national and international ques¬ 
tions, and in all cases their champion¬ 
ship has refiected the finest In our 
American thinking. Under imanimoua 
consent. I include herewith three resolu¬ 
tions from the American Legion. Depart¬ 
ment of the State of North Dakota, from 
its twenty-ninth annual convention: 

Resolution 16 

Whereas the Veterans” Administration, in 
response to congressional curtailment of 
services, has seen fit to drop allowances for 
travel for itinerant contact officers; and 

Whereas such officers are rendering a great 
service to rural veterans in North Dakota: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved. That the American Legion, De¬ 
partment of North Dakota, petition the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration to reinstate such serv. 
ice, and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to our Senators and Congressmen as well os 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 


Resolution 6 

Be it resolved, That the American Legion, 
Department of'North Dakota, in convention 
aesembled do request that a full and fair 
investigation of the disposal of such building 
materiala and petroleum products and farm 
machinery be made, and that if such practice 
of shipping vital building materials and pe¬ 
troleum products and farm machinery in 
short supply in the United States be found 
to exist, that we ui^e proper legislation by 
our Congress to immediately halt shipment 
to foreign countries of vital buUdlng mate¬ 
rials and petroleum products and fflnn ma¬ 
chinery, to the end that there be made avail¬ 
able to our veterans immediately materials 
from which to construct homes for their 
families, end also for the purpose of con¬ 
serving the vital natural resources of our 
coimtry; be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each and every one of our Rep¬ 
resentatives and Senators in the Congress, 
and to the national headquarters of the 
American Legion. 

Resolution 8 

Be it resolved. That we. as memben of the 
American Legion. Department of N<arth Da¬ 
kota, In convention assembled, ever mindful 
of our duties as citizens and of our oolemn 
obligation and determination to promote 
peace and good will on earth, and to sanctify 


onr eomradesblp by oar devotion to mntoal 
helpfolneas and ondenttanding, do hereby 
give our sincere effort and jdedge our hearty 
aui^xnrt to any and all prograsua having for 
their piupose the voluntary enliatment of 
personnel to fill the ranks of our Army, Navy, 
Air Gcffpa, National Guard, and the organlaed 
Raaerve; and be it further 
Resolved, That we memanaUze the Na¬ 
tional Congreas, setting forth the needs of 
our national defense forces and requesting 
and inaistlng that the program as announced 
by the American Legion providing for uni¬ 
versal military training be Immediately 
adc^tad and placed into operation, thia to the 
end that we, as Americans, may speak with 
farce and through strength znaintain the 
peace of the world. 


Forty Tears a King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

or lAAeaACHnBZTTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I should like 
to include an editorial from the Worces¬ 
ter (Mass.) Evening Gazette of Tuesday. 
December 9, 1947, which is deserving of 
wide publicity. This article is a tribute 
to a great king, a great country, and a 
great people. 

Since the earliest days of this coun¬ 
try’s founding no racial group has sur¬ 
passed the Swedish people in their loy¬ 
alty and devotion to American ideals. 

In my home city of Worcester the 
Swedish people through the years have 
been foremost in contributing to the 
social, civic, and economic advancement 
of the community. 

From our own knowledge and admira¬ 
tion of our fellow Swedish-Americans we 
can all well understand why, in a world 
of unrest, the Swedish Nation remains 
a rock of fundamental stability. 

The editorial follows: 

rOBTT TXARS A KINO 

Tho fortieth anniversary of the reign of 
King Gustav V, of Sweden, celebrated yester¬ 
day, is of interest to all the people of 
Worcester because of the respect in which 
we all hold our fellow citizens of Swedish 
descent. Not only do these form a eubstan- 
tial portion of our population, but they are 
80 closely associated with the city's industrial, 
social, and civic life, that they are indeed a 
vital element In its economy, its democracy, 
and its neighborlinesa. Their attachment to 
the country of their race Is baaed on a pride 
in its sturdy and righteous qualities, and this 
pride all, with neighborly friendship, are 
happy to share. 

The visits of members of the Swedish royal 
family, and honors conferred on some of our 
citizens by the royal family, have strength¬ 
ened this sentiment, as has the gracious 
gesture of the King in volunteering to em¬ 
broider an altar cloth for the Trinity Luth¬ 
eran Church here. Not only the members of 
the churches forming the new Trinity parish, 
but all the people of the city, look forward 
to the completion and dedication of this devo¬ 
tional work of art. 

But there Is a greater aignlfieanoe In this 
anniversary than these local and parochial 
intereete. In the midst of a changing politi¬ 
cal world, the reign of a monarch who has 
held the loyalty and love of bis people for 40 
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years represents a fundamental stability. 
That stability is reassuring for all who are 
hopeful that the world will find firm bases of 
security. For King Gustav has not been 
merely a mute hgure In a palace. He has 
been a leader. The politics of his govern¬ 
ments halght change, according to the will 
of the Swedish people, but their Ideals of 
loyalty and dignity, and of their place as one 
of the Important peoples of the world, have 
been embodied and led by this resolute heir 
of on ancient tradition of dignity and lead¬ 
ership. . 

In their monarchy, and under Oustav V as 
Bling. the people of Sweden have had a chart, 
and a firm hand to follow it,among the shoals 
of change. Under his leadership they have 
been able to demonstrate that howevM much 
Ideas may change, ideals remain constant. 

Their idng is now approaching the age of 
90. It is not in nature that he can be spared 
to them for many years more, but he has been 
with them through many troublous times. 
His example, his council, and his influence 
have become part of their history. They will 
not forget. 


Fighting Inflation: A Two-Front Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

or NSW JEBsrr 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, It 
Is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
append to my remarks a speech made on 
a recent occasion by Lewis H. Brown, 
chairman of the board of the Johns- 
Manville Corp. Mr. Brown Is a com¬ 
paratively young man who has attained 
his high position through his own recog¬ 
nized ability. He is an American of the 
finest type, having been born in the west¬ 
ern part of our country, and he knows 
what It is to work with his hands as well 
as with his brains. Recently Mr. Brown 
made a survey and report on western 
Europe and Germany which I wish would 
be read by every Member of the Con¬ 
gress. In this speech he makes specific 
suggestions for waging the fight against 
Inflation and makes a clear distinction 
between political and economic meas¬ 
ures. Mr. Brown’s views are sensible 
and sound and what is more, they are 
workable and would be effective. I hope 
my colleagues will all read this truly re¬ 
markable speech. It follows: 

During the past 4 months I have had the 
opportunity to talk to more than 10,000 busi¬ 
ness men on the question of Germany's 
political and economic recovery. 

In my report on Germany I outlined a plan 
to prevent the revival of German militarism, 
to get Germany off the backs of the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayers and to start her on the road to 
recovery. I also suggested several ways that 
the United States could render assistance In 
the recovery of France and Great Britain. 

Since my report to General Clay was sum¬ 
marized In recent issues of Ck}llier’8 and 
Newsweek and is now available in the book¬ 
stores under the title, “A Report on Ger¬ 
many.” I do not want to repeat here today 
the same ground covered in those reports. 

I think It is now widely accepted that 
there can be no recovery of western Europe 
Without at least western Germany's recovery, 
for Germany is the heart of Industrial 
Europe. And until western Europe xecovere 


there can he no political and economlo 
stabilization of the world. 

When I prepared my report on Germany 
last summer it was common knowledge in 
Europe that Communist Russia would not 
cooperate in any way to bring about the 
political and economic stabilization of west¬ 
ern Europe. Her policy was then and Is now 
to thwart any European recovery program 
and to prevent the unification of Germany 
on any other terms than her own. 

With this In mind 1 suggested last July 
that we could expect no cooperation from 
Russia at the London Confermiee and there¬ 
fore should proceed to unify the three west¬ 
ern zones of Oannany m a basis western 
Europe's recovery. 

The convening of the Foreign Ministers in 
London last wedt has not changed the basic 
picture. If anything, the Communist-in¬ 
spired disorders and uprising in France and 
Italy give us further proof of BuMla's deter¬ 
mination to upset the European apple cart. 

Under the circumstances, we should be 
realistic. For we have a big stake In the 
recovery of Germany and western Europe. 
We should proceed without delay to unify 
the three western zones of Germany, Until 
that is done we will simply be pouring more 
of the American taxpayers’ funds down a 
rat hole as we continue to carry Germany on 
our backs 

Whatever help we give should be provided 
on a declining basis By that I mean it 
should be substantially reduced each year 
over the next 5 or 6 years with the ultimate 
objective of having Europe stand on her own 
feet. Our aid should definitely be In the 
form of incentives to produce and should 
not be in the form of another dole or boon¬ 
doggling operation. I think we are all agieed 
on that. 

With that brief background I would like 
to discuss the effect such aid to Germany and 
to western Europe may have on the economy 
of the United States and what may happen 
if we fail to pursue a consistent, constructive, 
and realistic policy. If we realize the pitfalls 
ahead of us perhaps we will have t‘ho com¬ 
mon sense to avoid them. Or, if we cannot 
avoid them, perhaps we can minimize them 
to .some extent. 

The gravest threat to our economy will be 
the adoption or continuation of policies 
which unnecessarily increase the Inflation¬ 
ary trends that are already only too obvious. 
Most of us recognize these postwar infla¬ 
tionary pressures and realize they require 
Government action In a political year, It is 
particularly difficult for those in political 
office to take any steps that might alienate 
the support of a certain group even though 
the country as a whole would benefit by that 
step. 

Yet the times call for such action. Fight¬ 
ing inflation is a two-front challenge It 
calls for statesmanship of the highest order 
if we are to assist Europe and at the same 
time keep under control the inflationary 
preasuies which have already caught us la 
a vlclcus spiral. 

When we abandoned controls we moved 
forward. We cannot afford to move back¬ 
ward now by again imposing controls and 
restrictions which retard production or dis¬ 
courage the investment of capital in new 
ventures or improved tools. 

Such controls are definitely inconsistent 
with what we are trying to do to start 
Europe on the road to recovery. Instead of 
leading Europe out of her economic and po¬ 
litical chaos we would be setting a poor ex¬ 
ample by adopting the same economic plan¬ 
ning that is holding back Europe today. It 
is a matter of record that the planned econ¬ 
omies of Europe have failed to make any¬ 
where near the substantial recovery from 
the war that we have made here. 

How the administration will deal with 
prices in general, with farm prices in par¬ 
ticular, with purchases of food and supplies 
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for Europe, with Interest rates, wages, credit, 
taxes and the budget should be of deep con¬ 
cern to all of us 

The policies which the administration wlU 
adopt in the immediate period ahead can 
bring about a moat scrloue Inflation. Or 
they could help to restore a balanced econ¬ 
omy. Or they could readily tallspin us into 
a severe depression. 

At the moment the administration is again 
contemplating price and wage controls. In 
my opinion, this is a false solution to the 
problem. Price and wage controls are nec¬ 
essary in wartime. They have no place in 
our peopcethne economy. 

We should let supply and demand deter¬ 
mine both prices and wages. Prices of raw 
materials, food, wages, and finished goods in 
the United States, should be left free to per¬ 
form the moat important of their historic 
functions, namely, to stimulate production 
and to permit competition to bring more 
value for the money. 

The fact that our markets have been freed 
of most controls is why the United States has 
become the food basket of the world and the 
main reliance of millions of starving people 
abroad 

In 1946 we made the historic, decision to 
abandon price controls, government ration¬ 
ing. allocations and many other m^^asurea 
which are necessary In war but which in 
peacetime are trappings of socialism. But 
every country In Europe has continued con¬ 
trols of some sort or another We now pro¬ 
duce 40 percent more food than before the 
war and our factories are turning out from 
85 to 90 percent more physical output than 
before the war 

Where Is there any other country that can 
come even within hailing distance of our 
production records? Most other countries 
are still below prewar levels of production 

We In this country have balanced supply 
and demand by letting prices rise to stimu¬ 
late an increased supply. That Is why we 
have surpluses to ship to Europe But In 
Europe the planners have attempted to bal¬ 
ance supply and demand by rationing supply 
and attempting to reduce demand Instead 
of surpluses, there is In Europe underpro¬ 
duction, refusal of farmers to sell at fixed 
prices, austerity and outright hunger In the 
cities 

Admittedly a free market does not work 
to the complete satisfaction of everybody, 
but for the national economy It works vastly 
better than letting bureaucrats dream up 
prices from swivel chairs and enforce them 
on the producers. 

Tet there Is no doubt that rising prices 
can become dangerous when they pass the 
point where they increase production and 
go into an inflation spiral. It is for that rea¬ 
son that^ho Government should throw Its 
full weight into the balance to check wage 
Increases that do not help the employees but 
simply raise prices further. 

Prom the day Japan surrendered to the 
present time our Government has used all 
of Its power to maintain and increase food 
prices and to Increase wages The responsi¬ 
bility for the inflation that has already taken 
place must be laid on the doorstep of the 
administration. 

There are a number of factors that have 
caused high food prices in the United States 
First and perhaps most fundamental, Is the 
enormous manufacture of money during the 
war through deficit financing*, accompanied 
by the war boom, full employment, and the 
need to fill the delayed wartime demand for 
goods. 

Among other factors causing high prices 
are the export boom and the short corn 
crop. 

There is a further reason which, under 
present conditions is unjustifiable at this 
time. 

Prices have been boosted by Qovornment 
price-pegging operations and by extremely 
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heavy procurements of looda at the wrong 
times or by wrong prooeaures. 

Tbe entire legislative program lor raising 
food prices and putting a floor under agri¬ 
cultural pnoes by Government subsidies 
should be placed under review. This pro¬ 
gram was the product of the low-price era 
during and after the depression of the 
thirties and the Stabilization Extension Act 
of 1942. Now the problem has changed 
drastically from once very low to present 
very high agricultural prices. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration Is still compelled by law to support 
prices of certain farm products at 90 percent 
of parity. As a result of these legislative 
obligations, the 000 has entered tbe market 
and bought up large amounts of such farm 
products as potatoes, eggs, and so forth. 

You may recall that last year substantial 
Government funds were used to buy up pota¬ 
toes. They were then piled in heaps and 
saturated with kerosene to render them unfit 
for human consumption. This Is a vicious 
form of "ploughing under" that takes us 
hack to the worst traditions of economic 
planning during the gr^Mt depression. 

Only recently Senator McOabthy. of Wis¬ 
consin, reported that the Army had purchased 
1,600,000.000 pounds of sugar at a price of 
$1 a hundred pounds above that quoted on 
the world market. The Army replied that it 
was buying sugar on the recommendation of 
the State and Agriculture Departments. It 
did not disclose the amounts. Senator Mc- 
Castht declared that he did not "know what 
right the Army had to help raise the cost of 
living when tbe administration Is attempting 
to curb inflation." 

In short. Government price operations have 
repeatedly worked against the Interests of 
the consumer who Is valiantly attempting to 
hold the cost of living within reach of bis 
pocketbook by shifting from high-priced to 
somewhat lower-priced foods. Instead of 
allowing the consumer to buy when food 
prices are declining, the Govermnent enters 
tbe market with the taxpayer’s funds as the 
taxpayer’s main competitor. Obviously there 
Is something wrong somewhere. 

Purchasing for export at tbe wrong time 
has also helped materially to make prices 
unnecessarily high. Recently the Commodity 
Credit Corporation made very heavy pur¬ 
chases of wheat In the open market. In a 
4-week period about 68,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were acquired In addition to purchases 
of flour. 

I have not yet seen a denial from Washing¬ 
ton that $19,000,000 of wheat was bought by 
a Government agency on 1 day with the re¬ 
sult that wheat roee $1 a bushel In 1 week. 

Is it necessary for the Government to buy 
in this fashion when such purchases consti¬ 
tute the marginal amount that 4s sure to 
make the pitcher overflow? 

Cannot more discretion and good sound 
purchasing sense be used? 

At times it seems as If the Government, 
although compelled by law to buy, perforins 
Its purchasing function In utter disregard 
of what happens to prices and to tbe cost 
of living of the consumer-taxpayer whose 
sweet furnishes tbe money. 

I do not recommend the abolition of price 
floors under farm products. But I do recom¬ 
mend their suspension for a year or two at 
a time like this. The marginal demand for 
food resulting from exports abroad Is too 
much of a threat to the buying power of the 
Americax) housewife’s pocketbook unless pro¬ 
curements are skillfully handled 

I do not criticize the Government pur¬ 
chases of food for Surope. I strongly favor 
the export of food under a program which 
will utilize It as an Incentive to start Emope 
on the road to self-support. 

What I do criticise is the way purchases 
of food for S?urope are handled, the way 
the Government has continued to support 
food prices when demand exceeds supply and 
the way the'Ck>vemment has continued to 


iq}|fly depression and wartime remedies 
when tbe depression is long past and the 
war Is over and we have an inflationary 
boom. 

Unfortunately it appears that when the 
Government finally hears the voice of the 
people crying out In protest against high 
prices the only remedy tbe Government can 
think of Is to apply wartime controls to 
peacetlma conditions. 

What IS really needed is for the Govern¬ 
ment to make Intelligent use of some of the 
peacetime measures it has forgotten to use. 
Moreover, the Government ought to stop 
doing some of the things that eatise Infla¬ 
tion. These things may have been bene¬ 
ficial at the bottom of the depression but 
are positively detrimental at the peak of an 
Inflationary boom. 

What la needed are some gentle deflation¬ 
ary pressures. 

Once thq Government gave evidence of a 
clear understanding of the right way to deal 
with the causes of the problem there would 
be a good chance of getting a large measure 
of voluntary cooperation from businessmen. 
This cooperation would help to stop the 
inflationary spiral that Is Just as dangerous 
to business as to labor, the farmer, and the 
public. But businessmen cannot do this 
until Government first does its part. 

But when the Government does every¬ 
thing it can to increase farm prices and then 
encourages one wage Increase after another 
because food prices are raising the cost* of 
living, business cannot be expected to do more 
than It has done to keep prices down. 

However, it does little good to merely 
criticize the Government. Even though the 
President—In matters of economics—seems 
to accept the advice of the managers of 
politics rather than that of the managers of 
finance and buslnees, we must remember that 
it Is still our Government and It is up to us to 
continue to urge sound and constructive 
measures. 

If sound measures are not adopted, then, 
when economic trouble develops later tbe 
record will be clear that the blame lies with 
what has been done by tbe Government and 
not with what has been done by business. 

Let us risk the danger of oversimplification 
In an effort to state what ought to be done 
by Government, farmen, bankers, labor, and 
business. 

Let us hrst determins where we were In 
the inflationary spiral 28 months after World 
War I on Armistice Day, November 11, 1918. 
Wholesale commodity prices in those 28 
months had risen 16 percent and were about 
136 percent above prewar Then came the 
1921-22 recession after which wholesale prices 
stabilized for a long period of years at roughly 
48 percent above prewar. 

Compare what happened after this war. 
In the 28 months after VJ-month—August 
1948—wholesale commodity prices have risen 
over 60 percent Instead of a mere 16 per¬ 
cent as after the First World War. More¬ 
over, 28 months after the First World War 
prices were close to a peak and it was only 
a few more months to the downturn. In the 
present period, however, the spiral has taken 
a new violent turn upward and no downturn 
Is as yet in sight. 

Even In relative purchasing power, the 
fanner Is about 68 percent better off than 
before the war and the factory wage earner, 
In spite of the rise in living coste. is 26 per¬ 
cent better off. 

The rest of the population Is either no 
better or no worse off than prewar. 

This economic imbalance Is Just as great 
a danger to our continued prosperity as was 
the imbalance existing in 1928 when tbe 
relative purchasing powor of the farmer and 
the laboring man was on the down side. 

Tbe other great danger la that the Infla¬ 
tionary spiral threatens to go on and on 
while the Government prescribes political 
remedies for an economic disease. 


What are tb» right remedies? In my optn- 
l<m. hare la what should be done, and done 
now; 

1. Food price* miut be turned downward. 
We should not try to do this by restoring 
Government price oontr(ds. Such controls 
merely choke off production, create ehortages 
and bottlenecks, and set up bliMk markets. 
Instsod of oontrdts, the Government should 
siupend for 2 yetis all of tbe depression 
measures, subsidies, and price parities de¬ 
signed to get farm prices up and keep 
them up. 

2. Where the Government buys for export 
or lends money to foreign countries which in 
turn buy in our markets, the major pur- 
chasM should be made under a centralized 
purchasing control agency. This agency 
would receive tbe cooperation of the top ex¬ 
perts from business in each commodity. 
Thus, our Government, in buying, would 
minimize its competition with tbe housewife 
and oinr money loaned abroad would be used 
so as to least disturb the stability of domeatio 
prices. 

3 Instead of the Government trying to 
control pricea, wages, and allocate commodi¬ 
ties internally In peacetime, the Government 
should take full responsibility for allocation 
of materials In short supply for shipment 
abroad. This can be done through export 
licenses—a system of control still In effect. 

4. The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks should bring about mild deflationary 
pressure by simply stopping the depression 
and wartime policy of holding Interest rates 
down. Letting Interest rates rise would give 
investors an Inducement to again put their 
money into long-term securities. With mod¬ 
erately higher Interest rates the Government 
could begin to get some of the war-created 
deficit money out of the bonks and into tbe 
bands of real investors, thus siphoning off as 
much as possible of this money supply which 
In the current market tends to bid up prices 
of goods. Such mild messmes gently applied 
would also tend to tighten bank credit and 
thus put a brake on the inflationary spiral. 

5. Just as soon as these measures by Gov¬ 
ernment bad turned food prices downward, 
then tbe President, the Cabinet, and Con¬ 
gress must take a firm stand against any fm- 
ther wage increases. Once food—tbe main 
item In tbe factory worker's budget—turns 
downward, then the leaders of organized 
labor will, I believe, cooperate by agreeing 
with th6 Government to forego demands for 
wage Increases for at least 1 year. 

6 On the basis of a year's moratorium on 
wage Increases, the Government could then 
ask basic Industries to stop price Increases 
for a year. Since the spread between fac¬ 
tory prices and retail consumer prices la 
abnormal, the Government should ask all 
distribution and retail businesses to reduce 
prices wherever possible as their contribu¬ 
tion to stopping the Inflationary spiral. 

7. While maintaining an adequate na¬ 
tional defense and giving necessary support 
to the Marshall plan. Congrses should insist 
upon at least a $2,000,000,000 reduction in 
Federal expenditures as compared to this 
fiscal year, at least a $8,000,000,000 reduction 
In the Federal debt from surplus, and. finally, 
a tax reduction through community-property 
measures and any other tax-reduetlozf meth¬ 
ods compatible with a balanced budget. 
Tbe community-property tax measure 
should be made effective as early as possible 
next January. Reduction In expenditures 
and in the liberal deb*t, together with tax- 
reduction measures, would help put a mild 
damper on Inflation end at the same ttm* 
leave the average housewife a llttls more of 
tbe family pay envelope to get into balance 
With the cost of living. 

8. With these measures and a free market 
in effect, instead of Government price and 
wage controls, the Oovamment and the press 
should urge housewives and all purchasers 
to avoid wherever possible buying commodl- 
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ties In sbort supply and to switch to com¬ 
modities where the supply Is better and 
prices are being lowered. 

1 am sure that if statesmanship prevails 
It will be possible under this prof^am to 
ease the Inflationary pressures due to Ill- 
timed, inemcient Government purchases, 
parity and subsidy farm-price policies, low 
Interest rates, wage Increases that are nulli¬ 
fied by accompanying high prices and unre¬ 
strained granting of credit. 

Statesmanship Is also needed to adopt and 
follow through with a sound, coxistructlve 
tax policy, a policy that calls for a reduction 
In taxes as a result of Increased efficiency and 
economy In Government while at the same 
time spending for absolutely necessary 
purposes. 

IX our foreign aid Is given wisely and is of 
a nature that stimulates production In 
Europe, there Is no doubt that we can help 
to get western Europe started on the road to 
recovery. A restored western Europe will 
not only be a bulwark against the westward 
march of oommunlEm but will be a potent 
factor toward the political and economic 
stabilisation of the world. 

If we are to avoid serious economic reper¬ 
cussions in the United States os a result of 
superimposing our forelgu-ald program upon 
our already Inflated economy, we must boldly 
tackle the problem and set aside partisan 
politics. 

As I have said, the critical times In which 
we live require statesmanship of the highest 
order. Inevitably, such a program will not 
please everybody, but, In my opinion. It is 
required by our national interest. 


Freedom Train Visit to Boston 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MABBACWUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following speech made by 
me at a luncheon conducted by the 
Advertising Club of Boston in the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., In connection 
with the opening of Rededlcatlon Week 
in Massachusetts and the visit to Boston 
of the Freedom Train: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished and Invited 
guests, ladles and gentlemen, at the outset 
I wish to express my gratitude to all of the 
officers and members of the Boston Adver¬ 
tising Club for your invitation to Join with 
you in your contribution to the program of 
Rededlcatlon Week. 

The advent of the Freedom Train in Bos¬ 
ton, carrying with It the tangible evidences 
of the enshrinement of our democratic Ideals, 
furnished to each of us a golden opportunity 
to look upon the handiwork of those who 
secured for us the blessings which we now 
enjoy. Since many of the sentiments In 
those priceless documents found their origin 
In the atmosphere of liberty, which has 
always been characteristic of Boston and 
vicinity, wo of Boston and of Massachusetts 
take a special pride In the visit of the Free¬ 
dom Train, and we shall need no urgent plea 
to our people to reacqualnt themselves by 
seeing the historic documents whUe they ara 
In our midst. 

The assembly of any representative portion 
ot our cltlaenry—no matter what the occa- 
gjon—always a good and wholesome thing. 

It becomes more bo when a group of public- 
spirited cltlacns like yourselves take the time 
and make the effort to gather together and 


pay tribute to the basic charter ot liberty, 
which guarantees, as stated In the langua^ 
of article I of the Appendix to the Constitu¬ 
tion, “the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble ** 

It is Indeed a sobering thought to realise 
that in many parte of the world today the 
right of assembly—and all the other host ot 
precious rights which some Americans indif¬ 
ferently take for granted—are denied to 
whole nations of people. 

Even more than 2 years after the end of a 
terrible war, fought ostensibly to vindicate 
those rights, we are faced with the frighten¬ 
ing fact that their free exercise Is denied 
and extinguished by the ruthless and un¬ 
bridled use of dictatorial power. 

In those nations behind the “Iron cur¬ 
tain,*' where the puppets and the puppet 
masters are unrestrained by the laws of Ood 
or man, the people assemble only by leave 
of, or at the command of, their masters, and 
then only In fear, and to do their master’s 
will. 

If they have constitutions, they are not 
charters of liberty, but devices for control, 
domination, ond exploitation. 

If they have bills of right, they are not re¬ 
spected and hold sacred, but subject to sus¬ 
pension and even abolition at thp arbitrary 
will of the rulers. 

And the dignity of man and the doctrine 
of Inalienable rights In those lands are empty 
phrases, because a creature of the master 
state has no dignity. an4 his rights are the 
permissive grants of the master. 

It Is because of all these things that I can 
truthfully say “It la good for us to be here.” 

We need, more than any other people, the 
Inspiration of rededlcatlon. 

Having by the grace of Almighty God, 
emerged victorious from two world-wide hol¬ 
ocausts, wo have not suffered the deprivation 
of any of our liberties, and, ss a result, some 
Americans have grown callous to their pre- 
clousnees 

Wo declaim and exult in our rights and 
blandly forget that they entail solemn obli¬ 
gations of cltlaenehlp. 

We glory In the vigor and vitality of our 
priceless American heritage, and supinely al¬ 
low It to become emaciated by the virus of 
hatred and prejudice, and the cancer of civic 
indifference. 

We are the proud inheritors of a system of 
gf^ernment the like of which has never been 
devised by any other people on earth, end we 
stress and Insist upon our right to criticize 
It, as wc should, but sometimes the criticism 
goes to the utter exclusion of any defense of 
Its unique virtues. 

I do not make these Indictments lightly. 
As a matter of fact, 1 regret that it is neces¬ 
sary to assent to their truth. Personally, I 
-would much prefer to believe that our civic 
consciousness, our national Integrity, and our 
vigilance for Americanism were beyond re¬ 
proach. 

But there is evidence that does not permit 
such belief. 

Millions ot our citizens do not even make 
the effort to vote in national and local elec¬ 
tions. 

Can It be denied, then, that there Is an 
urgent and compelling need for rejuvenation 
of our civic consciousness? 

But personal neglect of civic duty on the 
part of some Is not the only indication of our 
lack of appreciation of the American heritage. 

Far more deadly is our lackadaisical atti¬ 
tude toward the manifestations and erup¬ 
tions of un-American conduct in our social 
and civic life. These range all the way from 
overt acts of hatred for minority groups to 
so-called Intellectual skepticism concerning 
the worth and validity of our institutions. 

The breeders and disciples of hatred, big¬ 
otry, and prejudice must be stamped out of 
our midst. That is the duty of all of us, the 
duty of all leaders of religion. 

We must bear in mind that lack of pro¬ 
test against any deprivation of civil rigbta— 


either those of any Individual or those of any 
group—means acquiescence In un-Ameri¬ 
canism. 

And what can be denied one person or one 
grottp by the prejudice ot the dominant ma¬ 
jority today can be denied to another or to 
any group tomorrow. 

The overriding need, then, is for vigilance. 

Vigilance to prevent the rise of racial prej¬ 
udice. 

Vigilance to provent the growth of religious 
bigotry. 

Vigilance to prevent the development ol 
class hatred. 

For these three things are festering dis¬ 
eases which will waste the fiber of America 
and destroy the sinews of her strength. 

Our vigilance must be accompanied by tol¬ 
erance—the tolerance of understanding, the 
tolerance of brotherhood, the tolerance that 
permits man to live in dignity and peace. 

Wo must be Intolerant only of social, ra¬ 
cial, and religious intolerance. 

Another manifestation of typical American 
Indlfferentlsm Is lack of awareness of the 
more subtle attacks upon our Ideals and 
institutions. 

1 think we will all agree that of the pre¬ 
cious freight of documents In the forthcom¬ 
ing Freedom Train, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States, are the most hallowed symbols of our 
political and legal freedoms. 

While the documents themselves are sym¬ 
bols, the doctrines expressed In them are the 
basis upon which the whole structure of 
government Is founded. 

The natural law concepts of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence were, and are today, 
the American challenge to tyranny. No in¬ 
dividual and no nation can depart from the 
law of Ood without ultimately meeting 
disaster. 

The Justice of the preamble to the Con¬ 
stitution is not an abstract theory but a goal 
and an Ideal to which we have been con¬ 
stantly striving 

The fine balance which the political and 
legal wisdom contained In these two docu¬ 
ments has produced is the secret of the suc¬ 
cess of our democracy. 

Because of It we have avoided the error 
of the political philosophy which teaches 
that the common good is completely subor¬ 
dinate to the Individual good. 

That would be anarchy. 

Also because cf It we have avoided the 
delusive doctrine that the Individual good 
Is completely subordinate to the common 
good. 

That would be totalitarianism. 

We have adopted the middle course—and 
that Is democracy. 

Yet. only the other day I read a polemic 
from the pen of a brilliant, highly educated 
associate editor of one of our leading and 
most respected Journals, In which he stated 
that the higher law of the Declaration was 
formulated by Thomas Jcffercon "under the 
necessity of Justifying open rebellion ogalnst 
the law of the land, act of treason, and the 
breaking of the oath of allegiance to a lawful 
sovereign “ 

A little further on the same author asserts 
that “As to the theory of tho Inherent and 
Inalienable rights bestowed by the Creator, 
I consider It sheer, convenient nonsense, in 
Just about the same category as the other 
eighteenth century French asstuxiptlons con¬ 
cerning the natural man and the noble 
savage.” 

It Is not my purpose to quarrel with tho 
writer of these cynical comments. My own 
brand of tolerance concedes to him his right 
to his own brand of skepticism. 

It Is evident, however, that If the hope for 
our future lies In a choice between the faith 
of the founding fathers and the skepticism 
of modern-day Intcllectuallsm, It would b« 
crass folly to place our reliance In a philoso¬ 
phy that denies natural rights and character¬ 
ises democracy, as does the same author, as 
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nothing more tban **obedlenoe to the public 
wlU.*» 

It la that faith of the founding fathera to 
which we muat return. 

Beafflrmance of that faith la eaaential to 
our aurvlval. 

You are all aware that there la a conflict 
of legal, moral, and governmental ideologiea 
raging In the world today. 

In the political arena, this conflict la be« 
tween the Idea of the free nation and the 
idea of a puppet, slave state—of the dignity 
of the human being—of man, or the modern 
totalitarian state supreme. 

In the economic arena, the oonfUct la be* 
tween the phUosophy of free enterprising 
and competitive capitalism of individual In* 
Itlatlve, and that of controlled, state-domi* 
nated communism. 

In the social arena, this conflict Is between 
the rigidity of a state-enforced proletarian- 
ism and the fluid Intercotirse at a society of 
free citizens. 

In the religious arena, this conflict Is a 
struggle of survival between a civilization 
built upon belief in Ood and the traditions 
of His heritage and an alien clvilleatlon 
based upon the philosophy of atheistic ma¬ 
terialism; of love or hate. 

There la no room for debate upon the ques¬ 
tion of where we shall stand. If world order 
is to ensue from this period of postwar ad¬ 
justment, such ordering must come from 
law and justice, and not from power and 
force. 

Each of us can contribute to that order¬ 
ing by accepting and performing the obliga¬ 
tions of our heritage 

We can do It by an alert and active par¬ 
ticipation In the processes of democracy by 
fulfilling the duties of American citizenship. 

We can do It by increased awareness of 
an appreciation for our Individual rights 
and liberties 

We can do It by acting, thinking and liv¬ 
ing as Americans with Justifiable pride in 
our past and In our accomplishments as a 
people, and looking with confidence to the 
future. 

Wo can do It by recognizing our obligation 
to the world to maintain our free Institu¬ 
tions as an example of democracy preserving 
the rights and dignity of the Individual. 

We can do it by rededlcating ourselves to 
God, to our country, to the Ck)nstituUon. 
and to the service of our fellow men. 

Ncwsome & Co.. Inc , 
Boston, Mass., October 10, 1947, 
Congressman John W. McCokuack, 

Dorchester, Mass. 

Dear Conceessman McCormack: I am tak¬ 
ing this opportunity to tell you how much 
I enjoyed your fine address to the Advertis¬ 
ing Club last Tuesday on the occasion of 
Bcdedlcatlon Week. Also, I want to thank 
you for letting us have your own copy of 
the speech for the newspapers. 

Enclosed please find the original as well 
as a new copy which I was happy to have 
made for you. You will notice that the 
fresh copy Includes some of your extem¬ 
poraneous remarks not found In the original. 

Sincerely yours. 

Patti. A. Mewsomb. 


Socialism and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or mcHXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday» December 11,1947 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by tbe House to extend my 


remarks in the CONoaxsanmAL Ricoan« 
I Include therein an editorial by Hamil¬ 
ton Fish in Today's World showing the 
difference between socialism and com¬ 
munism. It is a short analysis of the 
two theories, and I commend it to tho 
reading of my colleagues for the infor¬ 
mation It contains: 

THE DirrXXZNCE BE T WEEN SOCIALUM AND 
COMMtTNXSK 
(By HamUton Fish) 

It is surprising how little title American 
people know about the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Booiallsm and communism, and the 
difference between the two. Ask any of your 
friends and you are apt to get an evasive 
answer. 

One-half of Europe is under the Commu¬ 
nist control of Soviet Russia and most of the 
balance of Europe is under tbe rule of So¬ 
cialist governments, including the two most 
powerful western powers. Great Britain and 
France. The Socialists of Europe are, gen¬ 
erally speaking, antireliglous as are most 
Marxists, particularly in France, Italy, and 
Germany and to a Iraser degree in England. 
The economic aspects of socialism and com¬ 
munism are very much the same. Both 
these social and political ideologies are de¬ 
rived from the same source—the Manifesto 
on Communism by Karl Marx, published in 
1848. This is a statement of fact that will not 
be denied by elth^ the Socialists or Com- 
mimists 

It Is of the utmost importance that the 
American people understand the aims, pur¬ 
poses. and principles of both the Socialist 
and Communist parties. 

The Communists claim that socialism is 
the first step or stage in building a Com¬ 
munist state. Both socialism and commu¬ 
nism are opposed to our American system of 
free enterprise and private ownership of 
property. They both advocate government 
control and operation of industriee, trans¬ 
portation, and distribution systems. For 30 
years Soviet Russia has carried out a social¬ 
ist program under a terroristic dictatorship. 
The results have been the destruction of lib¬ 
erty and freedom and tbe creation of a police 
State honeycombed with concentration camps 
and supported by human slavery. Charles 
Sumner aptly said, "Where slavery Is, there 
liberty cannot be, and where liberty is, tb#e 
slavery cannot be." 

Most Socialists will approve of the huge 
concentration of governmental powers and 
the seizure and control of means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution of goods that have 
occTirred in Soviet Russia. They find no 
fault wltli the establishment of a Socialist 
state there. What many right-wing Social¬ 
ists balk at is the abolition of democratic 
processes under the Soviet totalitarian state. 

What the American people should under¬ 
stand is that the economic aspects of social¬ 
ism and communism are alike as two peas 
in a pod 

The Socialists deplore the brutal and 
bloody Communist direct-action tactics in¬ 
stead of their professed evolutionary one, 
by the ballot instead of by the bullet and 
force and violence. To most Boclallsts the 
oppressive Commimlst totalitarian dictator¬ 
ship is contrary to their fundamental be¬ 
liefs in freedom and democratic concepts 
of government. Nevertheless, tbe various 
steps taken by the Soviets to transfer the 
ownership of industries to the state meet 
with their qualified approval. That Is pre¬ 
cisely what the Socialists would undertake 
to do if elected to power in the United States. 
Just as they are doing in England and 
France today, and therein ruining the econ¬ 
omies of both hitherto pro(^rous nations. 

The Socialist Party of the United States in 
Its declaration of principles stated a quarter 
of a century ago that its pmrpose when In 
power is "to transfer the ownership of in¬ 
dustries to the people (government), begin¬ 


ning with those of a public Chsraoter, such 
as banking, insurance, mining, tran^xvta- 
tion, and communications." 

That is irtuit the SoeiaUst Labor Party has 
already done in England aaosipt for Insur¬ 
ance, which wiU probably come next. 

Kan Marx, the god of both the Boclallsta 
and Communists, was most e:q^oit in favor 
of "cmitiraUBation of oredit in tbe hands of 
the state by means of a national bank with 
state capital and an exclusive monopoly." 

Lenin, the father of modem or oriental 
communism, understood what the control of 
the banks by the government really meant. 
He said: "One state bank as huge as poasible, 
with branches in every factory, la nine-tenths 
of the Socialist apparatus. * • • Through 
the nationalization of the banks, they—^the 
small businessmen—may be tied hand and 
foot." 

The British Socialist leader, O. D. H. Cole, 
was forthright in bis explanation: "Before a 
labor government nationallms any induatry 
it should first nationalize the banks. With 
the banks in our hands we can take over 
other industries at leisure." 

The British labor government has been 
In power several years and has demonstrated 
Its capacity to imdermlne and wreck the sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise that made the British 
Isles the center of world trade and banking. 
That formerly robust and prosperous nation 
In the short space of 2 years has been laid 
low economically and financially by the in¬ 
credible follies and incompetence of tbe la¬ 
bor government and its Socialist program. 

The coal mines, which have been the foun¬ 
dation of British economic expansion and 
wealth, have all closed down while the miners 
live on family subsistence pay and Indulge 
their sporting proclivities in training and 
racing whippets. 

We have gone a long way In the United 
States down the dismal trail of collectivism. 
The terrible example aet by communism in 
Soviet Russia and the tragic failure of so¬ 
cialism In Great Britain should call a halt 
to further attacks on our American system 
of private enterprise based upon private 
Initiative and reasonable profit which has 
made our country the richest, most pros¬ 
perous, and freest in the world. It hae also 
made our American wage earners the best 
paid, tbe best housed, the best clothed, the 
best fed. the best educated, and the most 
contented and free. Half tbe population cf 
Italy, Germany, and Great Britain would mi¬ 
grate to the United States if we would let 
them in. and 75 percent would flee from 
Soviet Russia and its satellite countries if 
they knew how to escape from tbe terror and 
brutality of these slave and police states. 
Whole nations have made and will make 
mistakes and have been compelled to turn 
back or turn aside. It does not follow that 
because some industries can be socialized 
that all industries can. 

There is no desirable social or industrial 
reform in tbe interest ot the people that 
cannot put into effect throygh our republi¬ 
can system of government, instead of turn¬ 
ing to tbe radical principles of Karl Marx, 
founder of both tbe Socialist and Commu¬ 
nist Parties. There Is no need for either of 
them in free America. 

Early last month, Winston ChurchUl in 
addressing a Conservative Party convention 
declared: **The machinery for the totali¬ 
tarian grip on British society is being built 
up and perfected. One could almost wonder 
whether the government do not reconcile 
themselves to the economic misfortunes of 
our country to which their mismanagement 
has BO notably contributed, because these 
mlsfortunee give a pretext for establishing 
even more controls and ever larger bureauc¬ 
racy. They make mistakes which make 
things worse. Aa things get worse they claim 
more power to set them right. Thus they 
move nearer to tbe scheme of the all-power¬ 
ful state In which the Individual Is • help- 
lees serf or pawn." 
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The wartime Prime liUnleter put hla finger 
on one of the main dUBcultlea or aore spots 
when socialism la actutUly applied. It re¬ 
quires either the Soviet type of ruthless Com¬ 
munist police state or a drastic totalitarian 
Socialist government to make It halfway 
workable. No matter how altruistic the So¬ 
cialist remedies or reforms may sound, they 
are ineffective unless labor and the people 
are strictly regimented by the government. 
This Invariably means the loss of personal 
liberty and economic freedom for both labor 
and the people. Until the average citizen, 
whether British, French, American, or any 
other nationality, grows wings and Is willing 
to be regimented and ticketed by the state 
without coercion, neither socialism nor com¬ 
munism will work. The only alternative is 
a totalitarian state with all Its enforcement 
apparatus, even Including concentration 
camps as In Soviet Russia 

This Frankenstein of state socialism or 
Soviet communism requires a government 
based either on austerity or terror and the 
consequent loss of human freedom which 
hitherto has been the goal of all free nations. 

Despite the fact that Britain won the war 
militarily. It has lost It by adopting the 
principles of national socialism, which re¬ 
quires a totalitarian state to be made effec¬ 
tive. 

The Conservatives In England today might 
well quote from Ooethe, who said: ‘T hate 
bxmgllng as I do sin, but particularly bun¬ 
gling In politics, which leads to the misery 
and ruin of many thousands and millions of 
people." 

The proof of the pudding Is the eating. 
The proof of 30 years of communism Is the 
lack of eating and the lowest standards of 
living of any nation except China and India. 
Two years of Socialist government In England 
and France have brought about a stagnation 
of production and the decline of trade and 
living standards. 

Speaker Joseph Mahtin said a mouthful 
of truth when he announced recently that 
a majority of Americans want to help Europe 
but think It Is high time Europe was going 
to work and beginning to help Itself. The 
American people want to know when are the 
Socialist governments of Britain and France 
going to Increase production by Increasing 
hours of labor. Instead of our footing the 
bill for Increased wages and less work. 
Speaker Mautin Is one of the most influential 
leaders In the Republican Party and is the 
choice of Today's World for Vice President In 
case of the nomination of General MacArthur 
or General Elsenhower for President on the 
Republican ticket 

Today’s World favors spending a billion 
dollars of our Government’s funds to supply 
the starving people of Europe with food and 
necessities of life including clothes and medi¬ 
cines, but not $1 to underwrite and keep In 
power Socialist governments in England. 
Prance, or any other foreign nation. 

We are doing a disservice to the people of 
these nations by spending our wealth to 
rivet socialism on them. Its disastrous and 
ruinous effect on the economies of these na¬ 
tions and their people would soon result In 
an overwhelming repudiation by their own 
voters, if we stopped bailing out foreign 
Socialist governments. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PARKE M. BANTA 

or MXSSOtTBX 

IN TBB HOUSE OF RIZTtESENTATIVBS 
Thursday»December 11,1947 
Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric>^ 


ORD, X include the following editorial 
from the Farmington (Mo.) Press of De¬ 
cember 5,1947: 

See where Congress is debating over 
whether or not It should relmpose price con¬ 
trols to halt the constantly rising price trend. 
We might put in our two bits worth by say¬ 
ing that the only way to hold prices down 
is to have a plentlfxU supply. And if Con¬ 
gress would quit giving all our food and mer¬ 
chandise to Europe wo would have a suffleiont 
supply to meet the demand in this coimtry 
and prices would stabilize 

Naturally, we don’t want to see anyone 
starve to death. But. these Frenchmen, Eng¬ 
lishmen, Italians, and so on wouldn’t be so 
hard up for food and-clothing if they would 
quit having revolutions, strikes, demonstra¬ 
tions, etc., and get down to work. If they 
worked as hard as the average American citi¬ 
zen, they would soon be on their feet again. 
But why should they go to work as long as 
they can make us sucker enough to support 
them. Russia doesn’t give them anything, 
yet our Government is afraid they might 
become friends of Russia if we don’t kick in. 
How about playing a dirty trick on the Rus¬ 
sians and let them have all of Europe. 


Why Italy Reqalret Prompt Help 

EXTENSION OF REMARE:S 

or 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include the following very timely and 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
"Why Italy Requires Prompt Help,** 
which appeared in the Evening Gazette 
of Worcester, Mass., Tuesday, December 
9, 1947: 

WHY ITALY BZQT7XR1S PBOMPT HELP 

Sunday's Communist march in Rome was 
no "mor^ on Rome"; that Is, it did not seize 
the government in the manner of the Fascist 
Blackshirts of 1922. nor did It openly threaten 
to do BO. But it was a sharp and ominous 
gesture Just the same. 

Only a few hundred Partisans had been 
expected for a week-end convention. In¬ 
stead. between 20,000 and 30,000 arrived from 
the industrial north and paraded grimly In 
unarmed but precise military units. They 
had obviously been well drlUed, and Com¬ 
munist insignia decorated a motley attire 
that Included Russian fur hats, American 
army Jackets, and Italian army uniforms. 
The paraders had been driven long distances 
by night for a plain attempt to cow Premier 
Alcide de Gasperl and his Christian Demo¬ 
crat government. 

Whether or not the vigorous Schuman 
government's measures In France have led 
the Communist drive headquarters at Bel¬ 
grade to switch the main pressures to Italy. 
Sunday’s march in Rome had been carefully 
staged and timed. For the twenty-thousand- 
odd Communists, under their commissar 
commanders, were supposed to be a sample 
of an estimated 380,000 similarly organized 
and ready. The parade was a demonstration 
of the Partisans’ ability to mobilize under 
orders. It was accompanied by a burst of 
anti-American and pro-Sovlet propaganda in 
such Communist papers as L’Unlta. It came 
on the heels of a Conununist ultimatum, 
threatening a general strike and other out¬ 
breaks unless the government, by tonight, 
punishes police who put down a Communist 
riot at PrlmavUle, near Rome, lost Friday, 


There Is not the slightest doubt that such 
an ultimatum Is aimed at political upset 
rather than economic or social Justice 

Italy is second only to Prance on the list 
of European prizes coveted by the Com¬ 
munists, and may bo even wiore susceptible 
to Communist pressures The country has 
2,200,000 Communists, who rounded up 4,- 
000,000 votes for 104 assembly seats in the 
1946 election That 20 percent of assembly 
seats, however, has never carried enough 
power so that the Communists can hope to 
win Italy by democratic processes. ’Their 
exclusion from the De Gasperl Cabinet last 
June forced them to resort to violence. 

The yardstick of De Gasperl’s strength will 
be the firmness with which he rejects the 
ultimatum. He docs not popsess much mili¬ 
tary power to face the 280,000 Partisans. 
Italy’s police and army are limited by the 
peace treaty to 250,000, of which most units 
must watch the Yugoslav border. But the 
government has political shrewdness, and the 
Premier’s move to enlist a couple of small 
moderate left parties in his ranks Is a good 
sign. 

This week may tell the story. For at mid¬ 
night next Sunday, 30 days after the Sep¬ 
tember 15 treaty ratification, the few re¬ 
maining Allied troops must be out of Italy. 
The Communist leaders, Longo and Togliattl, 
ore well aware of that What the United 
States will do If De Gasperl asks American 
troops to remain Is uncertain. It is certain, 
however, that the situation in Italy rsqulroi 
the psychological, as well as economic, brac¬ 
ing of prompt action on emergency aid from 
this country. ’The march in Rome last Sun¬ 
day woe evidence enough. 


Brake on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ALBERT 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post, Washington, 
D. C., of November 26. 1947: 

BR\KZ ON HOUSTNO 

One segment of the housing program is 
grinding to a stop for want of legal author¬ 
ization. The amoimt of mortgage insurance 
which the Federal Housing Administration 
can grant under title VI—emergency housing 
for veterans—has been limited by Congress 
to $4,200,000,000, and that maximum was 
reached about 10 days ago. Congress extend¬ 
ed this authorization Just before taking Its 
summer recess, but It underestimated the 
demand for mortgage insurance of this type. 
Now it mtist act again with great speed if 
the building of homes for veterans is not 
to be seriously curtailed. 

’The importance of this aspect of the hous¬ 
ing program may be seen from fact that ap¬ 
proximately 30 percent of the new private 
housing currently placed under construc¬ 
tion is being financed under FHA title VI 
Insurance commitments. It Is this title 
which gives special encouragement to large- 
scale constiuctlon of low-cost housing both 
for sale and for rent. The country Is fortu¬ 
nate in having builders give spoclol atten¬ 
tion to housing of this type, although, of 
course. It does not take the place of low- 
rental public housing for families that can¬ 
not afford to pay for decent private dwell¬ 
ings of any kind. The hopeful momentum 
that has been attained in private low-cost 
housing is likely to be lost, however, unless 
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Ckmgress acta quickly to extend tbe FHA'e 
authorization. 

Oongreasman SMtATBXRS and Benatw 
Spabxman have Introduced a bill to extend 
FHA*8 authority under title VI by a billion 
dollars. On House side this bill has 
gone before the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee, of which Jasex P. Woxxxyrr is chair¬ 
man. In our opinion that puts a heavy re¬ 
sponsibility on Representative Woi.cotT. 
The bill Is not likely to be controversial. 
Yet it will need energy and push behind It If 
the veterans' housing program Is to avoid 
a tragic bagging down. We think BJr. Wol¬ 
cott ought to call an immediate hearing and 
report the bill out so that It may be passed 
at the extra session. 


The Panama Canal in tiie Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMAREB 


HON. DAVID M. POHS 

or ITEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, In accord¬ 
ance with permission imanimously 
granted to me today to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Rxcord, 
I Insert a radio address made by me on 
the subject entitled ‘*The Panama Canal 
in the Atomic Age” over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network, Monday, De¬ 
cember 8. 1947. 

The gist of my radio address was con¬ 
veyed to the people of the eastern sea¬ 
board by television Tuesday evening 
when I participated in the Walter Comp¬ 
ton news program over television sta¬ 
tions WTTG in Washington and WABD 
in New York. 

The radio address follows: 

Friends, as you all know by now, the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States has transmitted 
to the Congress a recommendation that the 
Panama Canal be converted to a sea-level 
canal. This request. If acted upon by the 
Congress, will cost approximately 2V^ billion 
dollars. We may well ask ourselves why the 
Congress and the people of the United States 
are being asked to provide fimds at tbls 
time for the Canal. 

The answer is quite simple. The report of 
Gov. Joseph C. Mehaffey, of the Canal Zone, 
and the Administration’s transmission of 
the same reflect a profound anxiety as to 
the vulnerabUlty of the Canal in event of 
any emergency. May Almighty God for¬ 
bid that a new holocaust—a new war—be 
visited upon us, but we are not chUdren 
and brutal as It Is, we must face reality in 
this Atomic Age 

We know now, but It could not be dis¬ 
closed then, that as tbe year 1930 and tbe 
war In Europe approached, the United States 
had become, and is now, profoundly appre¬ 
hensive about the Panama Canal—not only 
as to Its defense, but also as to Its capacity 
to accommodate the extra large battlewagons 
then being built for our Navy. You see, 
when the Canal was built, the locks were 
made 110 feet wide. At that time that width 
was considered more than ample to cover 
the needs of our Navy for many generations. 
However, naval building changed so greatly 
In the Interval between the two World Wars 
that by 1989 we had naval vessels having 
beams greater then 110 feet. These shlpe 
could not transit the Canal. Incredible aa 
it may seem, thme ahlps had to go around 
cape Horn at the tip of South America to 
get to the Paoiflo from the Atlantic or vice 
versa. They wtrt thus subjeoted to greater 


danger from enemy lUbmarlnM aa well aa 
delay In getting Into action in the FtcUlo 
theater of the war. So far aa these ships 
were concerned, the purpose of the Canal, 
which was to expedite the Ixanalt of ships 
between the Atlantic and Padflo Oceans, wee 
defeated. We can only speculate on the 
number of lives lost, (Uzectly and indirectly, 
as a result. 

A third locks project designed to scoom- 
modste these giant men-of-war was under¬ 
taken with a rush. However, the war en¬ 
gulfed U8 long before its completion. This 
project was discontinued because of the 
urgency of vital materials for other war pur¬ 
poses The problem should haVe been 
tackled by previous administrations long be¬ 
fore the advent of war forced ite postpone¬ 
ment. 

The experiences of World War n indicated 
tbe need of reconsidering our Interoceanio 
needs in peace and in war. As a result, the 
Governor of the Canal Zone was charged by 
an act of Congress with making a compre¬ 
hensive review and study, with approximate 
estimate of costa, of the means for Increas¬ 
ing the capacity and security at the Panama 
Canal to meet future needs of Interoceanlc 
commerce and national defense. He was also 
to make a study to determine whether a 
canal or canals at other locations, including 
consideration of any new means of trans¬ 
porting ships across land, might be more 
useful to meet the future needs of Inter¬ 
oceanlc commerce or national defense than 
can the present Canal with Improvements. 
This is the report which has now been trans¬ 
mitted by the President to Congress. 

It has been estimated that the Canal will 
not be taxed to capacity by commercial ships 
desiring transit for many years. Conse¬ 
quently, present consideration of Canal im¬ 
provements is Impelled principally by reasons 
of national defense, especially since the ad¬ 
vent of the atomic bomb 

Of course, the Canal, as it exists today, 
could be wiped from the face of the Isthmus 
of Panama by bombardment from atomic 
missiles. We all know this. The question 
before us, then. Is. What can we do to estab¬ 
lish effective measures of defense? This is 
the problem which is posed by the Gover¬ 
nor's report, and this is the issue upon which 
we must bring to bear our most expert knowl¬ 
edge and Judicious consideration. 

To assemble scientffle data on canal build¬ 
ing and narrow channel navigation, the Da¬ 
vid Taylor model basin was erected at Car- 
derock, Md. There Panama Canal conditions 
are simulated—everything except the 
weather. Scientific data thus collected will 
to a very large extent be useful for canal 
building In any part of the world. 

In addition, a model sea-level canal has 
been built at the Canal Zone at a cost of 
9180.000. This model Is testing the effect of 
the Introduction of currents If the Canal 
should be made sea level. 

It has already been concluded by tbe engl- 
neera exeunlnlng the problems that either a 
lock canal or a sea-level canal would satisfy 
the needs of interoceanlc commerce and the 
needs of naval vessels. But It has also been 
agreed that a lock canal cannot be designed 
and constructed to give absolute security 
against loss of the waterway or to provide 
as great a degree at security against traffic 
interruption as the comparatively invulner¬ 
able sea-level canal. However, the sea-level 
project will be substantially more costly to 
develop. Accordingly, Congress will be re¬ 
quired to balance security factors against 
comparative costs in determining what ex¬ 
pansion plana will be approved. 

Even before the rep<xt of the Governor 
of the Canal Zone was submitted, as re¬ 
quired by law, the House Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal, of which I have tbe 
honor of being chairman, gave intensive and 
extensive attention and study to the prob¬ 
lem in its many complex and Important 
phases. 


The members of tbe sdboommlttee in 
April of this year went to the Canal and 
after a period of the most exhaustive and 
detailed examination tbew up a report. 
This report waa filed with the Bouae of 
Bepreaentatlvea on July 8. 1947. and in it 
la contained the thoughts and oondualone 
of tbe members of the suboommlttee. This 
report makes no reoemmendationa as to 
what particular form tbe reconstruction of 
tbe Canal should iaks nor does it make any 
recommendations regarding alternative aitea 
for the Canal. However, it la upon the baala 
of the facta contained in this report that 
the legislation, which will make poaudble the 
reduction of vulnerability to attack upon the 
Canal, will be drawn up for submission to 
the Congress. This report, then, la miMh 
more fundamental in character than either 
the Governor's report or the President's en¬ 
dorsement. It is definitive precisely because 
it will be the instrumentality which will be 
utilized by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries In Its effort to produce 
the necessary legislative program affecting 
the Canal. 

The term “sea-level" canal means to tbe 
layman that a ship comes from one ocean, 
sails Into the canal at one end, and out the 
other Into the second ocean. That, however, 
is a misconception. The Atlantic Ocean has 
a 2-foot tide; the Pacific Ocean, a 20-foot 
tide. It is only when there Is a meshing 
of tides during the day that the Canal would 
be truly sea level That would only be about 
80 percent of each day. At other times a 
tidal lock would have to be used to control 
the difference of 18 feet in tide levels. 

Many naval experts, in turn, prefer the 
present type canal—a lock canal—as the beat 
from a navigational standpoint and safety 
to ships in transit. 

Contrary to popular belief, navigational 
hazards do exist in the Canal of today, which 
has experienced many accidents and some 
sinkings. It Is said that the sea-level canal 
will aggravate these perils and would olso 
involve a tremendous expenditure of funds. 
On tbe other hand, It would make the Canal 
less susceptible to complete uselessness in 
the event of attack 

Let us consider together for a moment some 
matters which will have to be considered In 
determining the nature of the Improvement. 

Navy men say that if the Canal la made 
sea-level, tidal currents will be Introduced. 
Navigation thus will be made more difficult 
and therefore some naval officers say It can 
be expected that accidents will be multipled. 

You will recall that the bed of the Canal 
proper Is 85 feet above sea level. It Is the 
function of the locks to raise and lower ships 
in transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. If tbe locks were blown to bits, the 
waters of the Canal would promptly cataract 
Into the oceans leaving behind a muddy 
mountain pass. 

To make the Canal sea-level, it will have to 
be dug down an additional 86 feet the entire 
distance of the Canal and through the Con¬ 
tinental Divide, that range of mountains 
running down through Central America. 

Severe and many slides were experienced In 
Oalllard, formerly Culebra Cut, which runs 
through the Continental Divide, caused by 
the excavation when the Canal was built. 
If It Is dug down an additional 85 feet, and 
the mountains on both sides made that much 
higher with a consequent greater weight and 
pressure on the sides of the cut. it is likely 
that the slides will be more numerous and 
intensive and a hazard to navigation. 

Occasionally Islands are pushed up fromt 
the floor of the Canal, creating a continuous 
dredging operation. These are brought 
about by the great weight of the mountains 
on the tides of the Canal pressing in on it. 
the tendency of which in the settlSig process 
is to push these islands up in the Canal. If 
it is dug down an additional 85 feet, it Is also 
Ukely that many more of these islands will 
be created. 
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XT It Ib to remain a look canal, the ques* 
tlon of Kxdc width will have to be ^ven 
aerlouB ocmefderation. This in turn will 
depend on what the beet minds In xwval 
en^neerlng can foretell will be the nature 
of naval architecture and construction over 
a long period of time. 

The committee has also reported on s\ig- 
gestions concerning the advisability of build¬ 
ing a canal or canals at other sites In Cen¬ 
tral or south America or both. In all cases 
It must be kept in mind that the defense of 
the Canal is not a problem which can affect 
the United States alone, but, on the contrary. 
It is quite apparent that every nation In 
this hemisphere has the most vital concern 
In seeing established a canal system which 
not only will be able to transit ships ply¬ 
ing the seas in times of peace, but also one 
which will offer the maxlmiun possible 
security In times of war. And one, more¬ 
over, which will in Itself be a mighty bastion 
against sudden and violent aggression. For 
their own protection, therefore, it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that every nation In 
this hemisphere and especially those con¬ 
tiguous to the Canal will cooperate In their 
own Interests as well as for the Interests of 
all tho Americas. 

I think we are all very grateful to the 
American Broadcasting Co. and to Its repre¬ 
sentatives Michael Boshklnd, Thomas Vel- 
lotta, and Bryson Rash lor their clvlc- 
mindedness In making this time available 
as a public service so that the people of 
America may be better Informed about and 
act Intelligently upon this tremendous proj¬ 
ect for our national defense. 


Why Baild Airports? Taxpayer Asks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSTI VANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr, Speaker, some¬ 
time early next year the House will be 
called upon to consider appropriations 
for the activities of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, especially the item con¬ 
cerning airport construction and the 
maintenance of airport-control towers 
and otheh facilities. 

When Congress considers this appro¬ 
priation it is my fervent hope that seri¬ 
ous attention will be given to the unfair 
competition provided for the railroads 
of America arising from the practice of 
financing the construction and operation 
of airports and airways at the expense of 
the taxpayers of America. 

When the question was before the 
House early this year of appropriating 
funds for governmental maintenance of 
employees in airport-control towers in 
certain airports I took the opportunity 
to point out that If funds of the Federal 
Government were used to provide per¬ 
sonnel to operate the control tower at 
Washington Airport why should Congress 
refuse to appropriate funds to operate 
the signal tower that controls the dally 
arrival and departure of hundreds of 
passenger trains at Union Station, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Bo that Members of Congress may 
realise that the taxpayers of America are 
interested in this unfair competition. I 
xcm—App.-^296 


am making part oi my remarks the fol¬ 
lowing, and appearing in the November 
SO. 1047, issue of the Beacon Journal, 
Akron, Ohio: 

WBT BUXU ABUPOBTSf TAXPATXa ASKS 

Kdxtos, Bsaoon Jousnal; 

Optlmlstloally assuming that our form of 
government Is still demooratio enough to 
permit freedom of speech and preu, and be¬ 
ing an Interested reader of the Beacon Jour¬ 
nal. as weU as a taxpayer, will you bear with 
me while I take advantage of the democratio 
principle to which I have referred? 

On November 12, I devoted an hour or 
more after dinner In poring over my tax 
bills. Finding no solution to my pressing 
financial problems. I turned, for solace per¬ 
haps. to the pages of the Beacon Journal. 
Did I hope there to find some news, some 
Inkling that the spiraling coats, the ever- 
Increaslng taxation, would take a downward 
trend? 

On the contrary, my troubles increased and 
my apprehension grew to such an extent that 
1 felt compelled, for my own salvation, to join 
the ever-growing army of citizens who are 
rebelling against further exploitation 

My fears were multiplied because of two 
different news articles in your issue of No¬ 
vember 12 One of them castigated the rail¬ 
roads for not building a new station In Akron. 
The other was a dramatic, all-out plea to 
build a new and better home In Akron for 
the air lines—at the taxpayers’ expense. 

I carry no torch for the railroads, but Is It 
not about time that some citizen of this 
country ask somebody why we should de¬ 
mand, 06 you have done In rather violent 
langu'^gc, that the raUroads build us a new 
station while, in almost the same breath, 
your article demands that wc, the home¬ 
makers. are asked to donate a portion of our 
own earnings to build a landing field for the 
olr lines? 

Just what is the angle here? Why must I 
pay out my money so that a plane can land 
In Akron, and not for a train to serve this 
city? The air lines published glowing post¬ 
war forecasts about what they were going to 
do for us In peacetime, but those long-haired 
planners failed to state that you and I 
would foot the bill I am convinced tbat 
the inunense contribution of planes to the 
winning of the war led to fantastic notions 
of their preeminence in peace But whether 
they arc notions or not, I. for one. cannot af¬ 
ford to finance their ambitions 

Furthermore, I think your caricature of the 
railroads Is In poor taste, and ccitalnly over¬ 
looks America’s vaunted principle of fair 
play. Not so long ago. in the press. In the 
Halls of Congress, and throughout the coun¬ 
try, the raUroads were lauded as saviors of 
the Nation Once again, as has happened so 
often before, they have become the peace¬ 
time football. 

Our memory Is short. And our scheme of 
things seems out of balance. We build high¬ 
ways for the trucks, runways for the planes, 
but our railroads not only build their own 
right-of-way, but. through heavy taxation, 
buUd many of our schools. 

R. E. B. 


Put Foreign on Business Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PARKE M. BANTA 

or lUSSOXTXX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSKNTATIVIS 
Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 


Include the following editorial from the 
Holla (Mo.) Daily News of December 8, 
1947: 

PT7T rOBEION AID ON BUSINESS BASIS 

The President's Committee on Foreign Aid 
Is to be congratulated upon Its recognition 
of the fact that European recovery depends, 
primarily, upon the efforts of the Europeans 
themselves and that the most the United 
States can do Is to assist slightly in accom¬ 
plishing the end desired E-peclallv com¬ 
mendable is the definite statement that the 
committee ’’regards as nonsense the Idea 
which prevaUs to a considerable degree In 
this country and abroad, that we need to 
export our goods and services as free gifts, 
to Insure our own prosperity ” It Is to be 
hoped that, now that the committee has 
brought out this economic truth so force¬ 
fully, Members of Congress will no longer 
give heed to the notion that export of our 
surplus is necessary to prevent depression. 

Another Important truth brought out by 
the committee is that any sound export trade 
is dependent upon a return flow of goods cr 
services If we sell abroad, we must llkewlF < 
buy abroad Failure to recognize this truth 
has led to the adoption, by our own and 
foreign countries, of many absurd restric¬ 
tions on trade. Let us send to Europe wn:i i 
she needs, and pays for. after our wants r.i.- 
provided, and let us buy from them, ai. l 
pay for, what we need of our output. That s 
good business. 


The Gentlemaii From Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, December 11, 1947 

Mr STRATTON Mr Speaker, this 
month is the one hundredth anniversary 
of the coming of Abraham Lincoln to t,«e 
House of Representatives. 

The following Interesting article bv 
Charles L. Allison, a resident of Lincoln*^ 
home town of Springfield, 111., has Just 
appeared in the Optimist magazine, and 
I believe this an appropriate occasion to 
Insert this article in the Congressional 
Record- 

The Gentleman From Ilunois—Little- 

Known Incidents in the Life of a Solemn- 

Faced, Gaunt Man Who First Appeared in 

Washinoton. D, C , 100 Years Ago This 

Month 

(By Charles L. Allison) 

A hundred years ago this month there ap¬ 
peared In the National Capitol for the first 
time a solemn-faced, gaunt man In his thirty- 
seventh year, his great height of 6 feet 4 
inches intensified by his funereal black stove¬ 
pipe hat 

He had come to Washington to represent 
the Seventh Illinois District In the House of 
the Thirtieth United States Congress Lone 
Whig Member from that Important Prairie 
State, this gentleman from Illinois was Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, the rail splitter, whom destiny 
was to recall to Washington 14 years later 
for a greater and more significant assign¬ 
ment In history, the role of President of the 
United States in Its crucial period of civil 
strife. 

Although hailing from comparatively 
frontier country and still years away from 
the Immortality now accorded him by 
liberty-loving peoples everywhere, the new 
Hoiue Member was no green backwoodsman 
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Of untried ability. Already carved Into hla* 
beardless features were years of hardship, 
toil, and sacrifice In Kentucky and Indiana 
and later In Illinois. With less than a year’s 
formal schooling, he had, through the mir¬ 
acle of self-education, become a lawyer, pub¬ 
lic speaker, and politician 

With him now was another driving, com¬ 
pelling force, his wife of 4 years. Mary Todd 
Lincoln, a daughter of a Lexington, Ky, 
banker, and their two sons. Robert Todd 
Lincoln, bom In 1843, and the Infant, Ed¬ 
ward Barker Lincoln born In 1846. 

Behind the newcomer were his early suc¬ 
cesses as a frontier circuit-riding lawyer 
and 8 years as a member of the house of the 
Ullnois General Assembly There, he had 
won renown for engineering the transfer of 
the Illinois State Capital from Vandalla to 
Springfield. 

Washington, with its unpaved streets, 
filled with roaming pigs, was not much dif¬ 
ferent than the Springfield he had left a 
few weeks earlier as Congressman-elect, 
except that Washington was ten times larger. 
Congress, he found, resembled the State 
legislature, except that the intrigues were 
more complicated and the personages were 
much more important. 

As contemporaries In the House and 
Senate, Lincoln had such men as John 
Quincy Adams, the former president, then in 
the House. Horace Greely, the editor; Daniel 
Webster, with whom he was to breakfast 
frequently. Andrew Johnson, who was des¬ 
tined to succeed Lincoln In the White House 
following that ill-fated night at Ford's 
theater in April 1865, Jefferson Davis, later 
to become President of the Confederacy, 
John C Calhoun, Lewis Cass, Thomas Ben¬ 
ton, and Stephen A Douglas, one of the six 
Democratic House Members sent by Illinois 
to roiind out its 7-man delegation. 

Singularly, this Douglas, who loaned him 
money in at least one impecunious period 
in Washington, was the same “little giant" 
who in later years was to catapult Lincoln 
into the White House by means of a series of 
famous debates on slavery 

In the ensuing 16 months he served as 
Congressman, Lincoln not only associated 
with these men, but • • • keen student 
that he was • • • the future President 

of the United States observed and studied 
them to good advantage, as later events 
proved Drirlng his campaign some of the 
Whig supporters raised $200 for his expenses, 
a sizable fund in those days. After his elec¬ 
tion, the Congressmen-elect returned all but 
75 cents of these funds to his supporters, 
with this statement 

'T did not need the money. I made the 
canvass on my own hoise, my entertainment, 
being at the houses of friends, cost me noth¬ 
ing, and my only outlay was 75 cents for a 
barrel of cider, which some farm hands in¬ 
sisted 1 should treat to." 

Although elected in early August 1846, 
It was not until October 1847, that he set 
out for his new duties. The Illinois Journal 
(forerunner of the present Illinois State 
Journal) for October 28, 1847, carried this 
item; 

"Mr. Lincoln, the Member of Congress- 
elect from this district, has Just set out on 
his way to the city of Washington His 
family is with him; they Intend to visit their 
friends and relatives In Kentucky before they 
take up the line of march for the seat of 
government.” 

And "line of march” It was • • • by 
stagecoach, boat and rail • • • from 

Springfield to Lexington, Ky, thence up the 
Ohio River and over the Alleghenies to Wash¬ 
ington. 

Apparently the XJncoln family arrived In 
Washington on December 3. 1847, tor on 
that day he wrote to "Friend Smith" (as¬ 
sumed to be Robert Smith of Alton, Ill); 
"This la my first day at this place • • *.” 


UNCOLN THX STOaT TXLLXB 

It is duly recorded that the Lincoln fam¬ 
ily first stayed at the Brown Hotel in Wash¬ 
ington, one of four hostelries then afforded 
by the community of some 40.000 persons, 
25 percent of whom were Negroes. 

Historians, however, make more mention 
of Lincoln's presence at the boarding house 
of a widow named Spriggs, In Duff Green’s 
Row, near the present site of the Library of 
Congress. Among the boarders were seven 
other Congressmen, and while these worthies 
must often have argued politics, the listeners 
were more Impressed with the IHinolsan’s 
wit than with his profound observations. 

A young physician who ate there, Samuel 
C Busey, described Lincoln In these words. 
"When about to tell an anecdote during a 
meal he would lay down his knife and fork, 
place his elbows upon the table, rest his face 
between his hands, and begin with the words 
‘that reminds me ’ Everybody prepared for 
the explosions sure to follow ” 

When the Thirtieth Congress convened for 
Its first session on December 6, 1847. Lincoln 
was assigned to the Committee on Post Of¬ 
fices and Post Roads and to the Committee 
on Expenditures of the War Department 
The Whigs were opposed to the war with 
Mexico, then drawing to a close, accusing 
President James K Polk of having provoked 
It Lincoln, as the only Whig from Illinois, 
was one of the ringleaders in the movement 
to fix the spot on which the first bloodshed 
occurred, hence historians record his measure 
as the "Spots resolution ” 

The Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 
forerunner of the present Conckessionai. Rec¬ 
ord, for the Thirtieth Congress, shows that 
Lincoln In his maiden speech in the House 
on January 12. 1848, less than 6 weeks after 
he took his oath of office, discussed the reso¬ 
lution which declared that the war with 
Mexico "was unnecessarily and unconstitu¬ 
tionally commenced by the President" 
(Polk) He concluded with these words 
"As I have before said, he (Polk) knows 
not where he la He is a bewildered, con¬ 
founded, and miserably perplexed man God 
grant he may be able to show there is not 
something about his conscience more painful 
than all his mental perplexity ” 

The rail splitter’s position on the war with 
Mexico was deeply offensive to hla constit¬ 
uency His law partner In Springfield, Wil¬ 
liam Herndon, wrote gloomy letters about 
the political disfavor he was winning, inas¬ 
much as the wor had been popular with the 
people because the fruits Included a veritable 
empire in the Southwest 
One opposition paper In Illinois denounced 
Lincoln in an article entitled "Out Damn 
Spot.” and a mass meeting in another com¬ 
munity resolved "that this Benedict Arnold 
of our district be known here only as the 
Ranchero Spotty of one term " 

Meanwhile, In Washington, Lincoln won a 
reputation as an eccentric because of his 
practice of wrapping borrowed library books 
Into a blue bandana handkerchief, looping 
the bundle over the end of his cone, carrying 
his cane over his shoulder like a squirrel rifle, 
and striding across the Capitol Grounds. 

LINCOLN THE BOWLER 

Although known as a profound student, 
Lincoln found time for occasional relaxation 
at the nearby bowling alley of James Cas- 
paris Busey, the young physician who was 
BO impressed by Lincoln’s story telling at the 
dinner table, also watched him In these 
lighter moments, describing the gangling 
Illinoisan as an awkward bowler, who "played 
the game with great zest and spirit, solely for 
exercise and amusement, and greatly to the 
enjoyment and entertainment of the other 
players and bystanders " That Lincoln must 
have played the game with zest Is Indisput¬ 
able. since he was a man of tremendotis 
strength, so great that he could easily lift 
400 pounds with his bare hands. 


Lincoln gained a reputation as a wit in 
Congress, being one of those Members who 
frequented the House post office, a small 
room where Members congregated and 
swapped yams. One historian of that time 
writes: 

"His favorite seat was at the left of the 
open fireplace, tilted back In his chair, with 
his long legs reaching over to the chimney 
Jamb. He never told a story twice, but ap¬ 
peared to have an endless repertoire of them 
always ready, like the successive charges in 
a magazine gun. and always pertinently 
adapted to some passing event." 

A newspaperman wrote: "By New Year’s he 
was recognized as the champion story-teller 
of the Capitol" 

Mrs Lincoln and the two boys soon re¬ 
turned to Lexington, Ky. Under date of April 
16, 1848, we find Lincoln writing to bis 
spouse 

"I thought you hindered me some In at¬ 
tending to business, but now having nothing 
but business • • • no vanity • • • 

It has grown exceedingly tasteless to me. I 
hate to alt down and direct accounts, and 
I hate to stay In this old room by my¬ 
self • • •" 

It was in this same letter that he vnrote: 

"All of the house, or, rather, all with whom 
you were on decided good terms, send their 
love to you The others say nothing. Very 
soon after you went away I got what I think 
was a very good set of shirt-bosom studs 
• • • modest little ones. Jet set in gold, 

only costing 60 cents apiece, or $1.60 for the 
whole. 

"Suppose you do not prefix the 'Hon' to 
the address on your letters to me any more. 
I like the letters very much but I would 
rather they should not have that upon them. 
It is not necessary, as I suppose you thought, 
to have them come free 

"Are you entirely free from the headache? 
That is good * • • considering it is the 
first spring that you have been free from it 
since we were acquainted. I am afraid you 
will get BO well and fat and young as to 
wanting to marry again." 

The Presidential election of 1848 held 
Lincoln’s attention. As a Whig, he was one 
of the early supporters of that party's can¬ 
didate for the Presidency, General Zachary 
Taylor, whose popularity had grown as a 
result of his military successes in the war 
against Mexico. In June of that year, Lin¬ 
coln was a delegate to the Whig convention 
In Philadelphia which nominated him. 

NOMINATION PLEASES LINCOLN 

Gratified over the nomination of "Old 
Rough and Ready.” Lincoln made a stump 
speech in his behalf in Congress the very 
next month, a speech so filled with sarcasm 
against the Democrats that the Baltimore 
American characterized Lincoln as a "very 
able, acute, uncouth, honest, upright man 
and a tremendous wag withal,” describing 
his speaking habits as follows 

"He would commence in his speech far 
up one of the aisles, and keep on talking, 
gesticulating and walking until he would 
find himself at the end of a paragraph, down 
In the center of the area in front of the 
clerk’s desk. Ho would then go back and 
take another head, and work down again. 
And so on." 

By agreement with his party, Lincoln was 
not a candidate for re-election, and was In 
Washington during the election, to name his 
successor on August 6, 1848. The Whig 
nominee, Stephen T Logan, was defeated by 
the Democratic candidate by a vote of 7,201 
to 7,095. 

Six days later the first session of the 
Thirtieth Congress adjourned On Septem¬ 
ber 9, Lincoln departed for New England 
where he barnstormed In behalf of General 
Taylor. The future President made a tre¬ 
mendous hit In Massachusetts visiting 
Boston, Cambridge. LoweU, Worcester* and 
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DBcQuun. Of one apeeCh. George H. Monroe, 
a young Whig, made this obeervatioii: 

**He wee at eober a man In point of exprea- 
Bion aa I ever aaw. In the cars he acavoeif 
aald a word to one of ua. Be aeemed un- 
eaay * * * I ahould aay the atmoaphero 
of Boaton waa not congenial to him. We 
took him to one of the moat elegant houaea 
In the town of Dedham, and here he aeemed 
atUl lees at home. The thing began to look 
rather blue for us. When we went over to 
the hall it was not much better. It was a 
email hall and only about half full; for Mr. 
Lincoln had not Q>oken in Boston yet, and 
there waa nothing in hla name particularly 
to attract. But at last be arose to speak, and 
almost Instantly there waa a change.” 

PLATPORIC asrUTT 

**Hla indifferent manner vanished aa soon 
as he opened his mouth. He went right to 
work. He wore a black alpaca sack and he 
turned up the sleeves of this, and then the 
cuffs of hla shirt. Next he loosened his neck* 
tie, and soon after he took it off altogether. 
All the time he was gaining upon bis audi¬ 
ence. He toon had it as by a spell. I never 
saw men more delighted. His style was the 
most familiar and offhand posalble. His eyes 
had lighted up and changed the whole ex- 
presaion of his countenance. He began to 
bubble with humor. But the chief charm of 
bis address lay In the homely way he made 
bis points. There was no attempt at elo¬ 
quence or finish of style; but for plain pun¬ 
gency of humor. It would have been dlfflcult 
to surpass his speech. The speech • • * 

ended in a half hour. The bell that calls to 
the steam cars sounded. Mr. Lincoln stopped 
Instantly. T am engaged to speak at Cam¬ 
bridge tonight and I must leave.* The whole 
audience seemed to rise In protest. ‘Go on! 
Finish itl’ was heard on every hand One 
gentleman arose and pledged to take his 
horse and carry him across country. But 
Mr. Lincoln was Inexorable ” 

Prom Boston the rail splitter entrained 
for Albany where he conferred with Thurlow 
Weed. Whig boss of New York, and the Vice 
Presidential candidate. MUlard Fillmore. 
Traveling by way of the Erie Canal, he went 
to Buffalo, visited Niagara Falls, rode a lake 
steamer the length of Lake Erie, and then 
continued overland to Chicago and south¬ 
west to Springfield. Back home. Lincoln was 
quick to detect the sentiment against him. 
He later returned to Washington for the 
opening of the second session of the Thirtieth 
Congress, which began on December 4, 1848. 

AKTXSLAVXXT KIX 

Lincoln, who said he must have voted "as 
good as 40 times for the Wllmot proviso," 
which provided that all territory won from 
Mexico should be nonslave, on January 10, 
1849, introduced a bill to abolish slavery In 
the District of Columbia. Subsequent to 
Lincoln's action, John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, Issued his famous warning to the 
Members of Congress that the South knew 
what to expect if it remained idle. He did 
not Lincoln in this appeal but referred 
to him as the "gentleman from Hlinois.” 

The Thirtieth Congress took lU sine die 
adjournment at 7 a. m. on March 4, 1840, 
having worked all night in an effort to finish 
Its business. 

One of his last official acts was to attend 
President Taylor's Inauguration, where his 
hat waa stolen, an Incident that forced him 
to walk home through the streets of Wash¬ 
ington, bareheaded, at 8 o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing. * 

Lincoln returned to Springfield, but was 
back In Washington the following June In 
an unsuccessful quest for the appointment as 
OOTunlsslonw of the land ollioe. 

millng In this, Lincoln went back home to 
resume hla practice of Uw and to prepare for 
a greater destiny. 


A Littk CkNid Oit sf tlM Sea 
VSnWBiaS OF RBMARBB 

HON. WRICHT PATMAN 

or tSXAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Thursday, December 11, 1947 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis¬ 
sion having been obtained, 1 am insert¬ 
ing herewith an address delivered by the 
Honorable Clinton P. Anderson, Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, at Everett. Wash., 
December 11, 1947, at a special meeting 
of farmers and representatives of farmer 
cooperatives of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho on the subject entitled “A Little 
Cloud Out of the Sea." 

Secretary Anderson was introduced by 
the Honorable Henry M. Jackson, who 
so ably represents the congressional dis¬ 
trict in which Everett. Wash., is located 
and who is also known as one of the 
best and most effective friends of farm 
cooperatives. 

The address is as follows: 

Like Elijah's servant In olden times, I have 
been scanning the horison. Like him, I 
must report that "There arlseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand " 

The cloud seen by Elijah’s servant was the 
forerunner of a terrible storm The cloud 
I see arising bodes no good. It may be the 
forerunner of an all-out assault upon the 
farmer cooperatives of this country. « 

I have come here to counsel with you about 
the approaching storm. 

I have come here because 1 believe In 
farmer cooperatives It is time for all of 
us of like mind to reaffirm our faith 

Already the winds of dissension are blow¬ 
ing The calm Is over. After all these years, 
in which farmer cooperatives have found a 
firm place In the competitive free-enterprlse 
system of this country, suddenly there arise 
adversazies who would restrict your rights 
to cooperate In a business way. So far they 
have not attacked the right of neighbors 
to share work—to help each other harvest 
or build bams—but they don’t want neigh- 
horllness carried to extremes Extremes, of 
course, are transactions that involve money, 
such as selling farm products or buying farm 
supplies. You mustn’t do anything for 
yourselves that somebody else wants to do 
for you—for a price. That seems to be the 
logical conclusion of the arguments you 
bear. 

Now, it's all right with me—and I know 
it’s all right with you—if some people want 
to make that kind of an argument. We don’t 
even worry too much If those who oppose 
cooperatives speak their pieces to vast audi¬ 
ences night after night. We have free speech 
in this country—freedom to speak, which 
carries along with it a right that is exer¬ 
cised too Infrequently—the right to remain 
silent. Perhaps we who believe In coopera¬ 
tives use our right to remain silent too 
much. Perhaps we have been too complacent 
in our belief that the fight for farmer co¬ 
operatives has been won, that they have 
proved their right to a place in the business 
community, that they are no longer a public 
issue. 

Yes; evidently we have been too compla¬ 
cent, for the opponents of farmer coopera¬ 
tives—made bold by the sotmd of their own 
words and by a well-sto6ked treasury—have 
begun a new assault. They now seek po¬ 
litical action. Unfortunately, they have been 
able to use a congressional committee as 
their forum in which to raise their political 
Issue. 

This, of course, is an old technique. It 
works like this: You don’t come right o\it 


and aay you're against whatever It Is you're 
against—farmer cooperatives, for example. 
Tou pick out some particular thing about It 
that is not widely understood and has soma 
dramatic appeal, and you make szire it ties id 
with a particular objective of the party In 
power—an objective like reducing taxes, for 
example. You harp on the one thing you've 
picked out Just, for example, you might say 
that farmer cooperatives under certain con¬ 
ditions are exempt from Federal income tax 
and you don't think they should be You 
harp on that one thing, but of course you 
can’t take time to spell It out all the time, 
so you Just talk about "tax-free coopera¬ 
tives,” You buy newspaper advertising 
You talk It on the radio—either In time you 
buy or In time you can get for free. You 
“sell" It to friendly commentators and edi¬ 
tors and others who might influence public 
opinion You “sell” your argument by mall, 
at meetings and cocktail parties, and in 
printed literature. Oh, yes, I almost forgot. 
You set up am organization with an impor¬ 
tant-sounding name so that your literature 
and all your doings will sound like the voice 
of the people. You make as much noise as 
you can, and then you go to a friend who 
heads a congressional committee, and you 
say. "Look, here’s a matter you ought to look 
into. Where there's smoke there's fire" 
And the committee chairman says to his 
committee. "Where there’s emoke there’s fire, 
we’d bstter investigate ” Even those who 
know the facts cant refuse to hear the facta 
except In rare circumstances. And so they 
Inve'itigate. and the people who have been 
making all the noise have their arguments 
all ready. They’re really on the offensive 
now, and they've got their opponents on the 
defensive—exactly as planned. 

In any argument there are always honest 
differences of opinion That gives you a 
chance to step in and say, "See. 1 told you 
so These people want action. They have 
found a party that can give It to them.’ 

Thus Is born a hot political issue 1 
shouldn’t say born—manufactured is the 
word—manufactured synthetically 

Thus have our farmer cooperatives come 
under attack The opening gun has been 
fired The adversaries—many of whom have 
not seen fit to make public their names— 
still have the offensive Their next ma¬ 
neuver Is concealed by the smoke of their 
propaganda barrage. But It’s coming—make 
no mistake about that 

Do you want to fight it out? 

Are your cooperatives worth fighting for? 

If your answer is yes, I’m with you In a 
show-down, we’re either for a thing or we’re 
against It 

I want to say again In plain language that 
I am for farmer cooperatives 

I want to say Just as plainly that the Tru¬ 
man administration is for farmer coopera¬ 
tives 

I say that with the specific authority of 
President Truman himself 

Harry 8. Truman, as one writer has put It, 
"grew up between the plow handles" on a 
farm In Missouri. He knows what It Is to 
make a living on the farm. He knows how 
cooperatives have helped farmers to make a 
decent living and to preserve their economic 
Independence I told him I was coming out 
here to meet with you people He asked me 
to bring his best wishes and to tell you to 
stay right in there and pitch for the coopera¬ 
tive principles you believe in. 

As I said In the beginning. It is time for 
all of us who believe In farmer cooperatives 
to reaffirm our faith. 

Vague generalities will not do There¬ 
fore, in the remainder of my time, I want 
to do two specific things* First, 1 want to 
tell you the reasons I believe In farmer co¬ 
operatives aa a part of the American way of 
life; and second, I want to give you a few 
observations about the future of our coopera¬ 
tive enterprises. 

The first reason for my belief In farmer 
coc^ratives is that 1 am deeply devoted to 
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the American system of free enterprise. In 
this whole Nation there are only 10,000,000 
Individual enterprisers apart from oorpora- 
tlons, and more than half of those Individual 
enterprisers are farmers. So It Is that the 
farmers arc the very backbone of our Indi¬ 
vidual fiee-enterprlse system That's the 
way we want It. That is America. 

Some would have you believe that when 
farmers Join together In a cooperative enter¬ 
prise they are no longer engaging In Indi¬ 
vidual business "Collective" is the word 
sometimes used to make the cooperative seem 
odious. I deny that a farmer carrying on 
part of this business through a cooperative 
is any less an individual enterpriser than his 
neighbor who does not belong to the cooper¬ 
ative I assert that cooperation Is simply a 
tool that farmers use to maintain their In¬ 
dividual way of life, a means of applying 
modern business methods to farming I 
assert that the farmer who belongs to a co¬ 
operative is Just as much an Individual free 
enterpriser as any single merchant or part¬ 
nership of merchants in town, and he’s cer¬ 
tainly as much of an individual enterpriser 
as the usual impersonal corporation. When 
you form or Join a cooperative, you do so 
for one reason—group service, not group 
profit If your problem is credit, you may 
Join a farm-loan association If you are 
dissatisfied with the price you have to pay 
for marketing services, you may organize or 
Join a marketing association that enables you 
to perform the marketing service Instead of 
paying others to do it If you think you 
can save money or get better merchandise 
by purchasing your farm supplies directly as 
a group, you can take part in a purchasing 
association Perhaps you want one organiza¬ 
tion to perform several services. And that’s 
all right The point is that your cooperative 
Is a nonprofit organization It's your service 
agency that helps you carry on your Indi¬ 
vidual free enterprise for your own Individual 
profit So I say that the cooperative is an 
aid to individual free enterprise and Just as 
American as the family farm It helps to 
preserve 

How it is that anybody ever pays any 
attention to the wild charges made against 
farmers’ cooperatives I don't know You 
hear It said or Implied that there's some¬ 
thing left wing about cooperatives I get 
a laugh Just trying to Imagine Republican 
Senator Capper as a left-winger, and as you 
know the Capper-Volstead Act which Senator 
Capper steered through the Congress is often 
called the magna carta of the farm coopera¬ 
tives—the farm co-op bill of rights. 

You hear it said that there's something 
communistic about cooperatives And In an¬ 
swer to that I might point to Sweden the 
middle way, or to other Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries where cooperatives have flourished and 
where communism has found less fertile 
ground in which to develop than In many 
other parts of Europe I recall with a great 
deal of pleasure a visit to the beautiful Dale- 
carlla area of Sweden, which was my fa¬ 
ther’s home before he came to America. I 
visited some of my people there. And I 
had a chance to learn a little bit about the 
cooperatives which they have used so exten¬ 
sively for so long. I can say, as probably 
many of you can say because of your ex¬ 
perience and Scandinavian family ties, that 
Individual enterprise and liberty flourish 
strongly with the help of cooperatives 

In our own country the farm co-ops attract 
a great many progressive people; and some 
of the most conservative people I know are 
among the strongest boosters for co-ops. If 
there’s any radicalism In the American farm 
cooperative movement, I have yet to discover 
It. Of all the nonsense written and spoken 
about cooperatives, the charge of left-wing 
tendencies Is by all odds the silliest. At the 
same time, let us recognize that cooperatives 
do not lend themselves to the other political 
extreme—^fascism. It would be well to re¬ 
member that Hitler killed the cooperatives 


in Germany because they did not fit Into his 
totalitarian schemes. 

My second reason for being a strong be¬ 
liever In farmer cooperatives is closely re¬ 
lated to my devotion to Individual free enter¬ 
prise. It Is my belief In the family farm. 
We are now, and for some time we have been, 
confronted with a trend toward fewer and 
bigger farms. 1 regard this as inevitable to a 
certain extent. We are becoming more elfi- 
clent. Three people can now produce more 
than four could produce Just before the war. 
If we are to make the most of our new ma¬ 
chines and methods, we have to have more 
land and higher Investment per worker. 
Otherwise, more and more farm people will 
become imderemployed. But the trend 
toward fewer and bigger farms Is not neces¬ 
sarily a trend away from the family-type 
farm It Is one thing to have family farms 
growing larger and continuing to compete. 
It would be quite another thing If the family 
farm could no longer compete but had to 
give way to gigantic factory-type units 

I have pointed out before, and I say again— 
because I believe this Is an extremely impor¬ 
tant fact—that our family farms arc com¬ 
peting In a world of economic giants Think 
of the biggest family farm in your neighbor¬ 
hood. How does It compare with the com¬ 
pany that manufactures the machinery used 
on the farm, with the company that makes 
the trucks, with the companies that make 
the household goods such as soap and light 
bulbs, and the shoes and overalls? How does 
It compare with the company that processes 
the wheat, the meat, or the fruit and vege¬ 
tables? We do have many small businesses 
comparable in size to the farm But In large 
measure our economic power Is concentrated. 
In 1946 the 200 largest manufacturing cor¬ 
porations controlled nearly half of the total 
assets of all the manufacturing corporations 
In the country Economic giants have an 
advantage In mass production and mass sales 
methods; they rule vast domains of natural 
resources; they have power. 

Now, the farmer is essentially a manufac¬ 
turer, he Is a producer of goods But he 
does not have the advantages of a big or¬ 
ganization He buys from powerful giants. 
He sells to giants How does he compete? 

A young fellow named David once contested 
a giant named Goliath—with rather notable 
success. But it should be noted that David’s 
feat was not accomplished with bare hands. 
He hud a sllng-shot or something of the sort 
and a very considerable skill In using It. I 
do not for one moment suggest that the way 
to get along with economic giants is to give 
them the David treatment. Many of the 
giants are useful contributors to what we call 
the American standard of living. What I do 
suggest is that the little fellow must have 
the means to equal or surpass the perform¬ 
ance of the giant 

Law and Ingenuity are better than force 

In this country we have some traditions 
and public policies embodied in law which 
encourage family type farming. I suppose 
that to some extent these are expressions 
of sentiment But to a greater extent they 
express a fundamental concept of the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. We dislike the idea of a 
landed class or of corporate giants employing 
the tillers of the soil. We think families of 
small freeholders are good plantbeds for the 
propagation of freedom and democracy. So, 
as national policy, we try to keep the rules 
of the game fair to the family farm. And 
important among the laws for that purpose 
are those which guarantee the rights of farm¬ 
ers to do business cooperatively and which 
give positive encouragement to cooperatives. 

Do we want to change all this? Have our 
ideas about democracy and the family farm 
been changing? I don’t think so. The people 
of this country can change or kill any law at 
any time they choose. They can kill farmer 
cooperatives at any time. Some misguided 
or avaricious people would have them do so. 


"There arlseth a little cloud out of the 
sea, like a man’s hand.’’ 

We who believe In farmer cooperatives must 
give the people the facts. 

Some of our adversaries would have people 
think there Is something new and secret 
about the Federal Government’s encourage¬ 
ment of farmer cooperatives. Let’s see what 
the real situation Is In 1896 a Federal cor¬ 
porate tax law was enacted that stated the 
tax did not apply to agricultural organiza¬ 
tions operated for the mutual benefit of Its 
members In 1916 the Income-tax law also 
exempted farmer cooperatives. These exemp¬ 
tions have since been continued and spelled 
out. Present revenue laws provide exemp¬ 
tions from corporation Income taxes and 
stamp tax on capital stock or bonds or any 
such certificates of Indebtedness 

In 1916, also, the cooperative land-bank 
system was established In the Federal Farm 
Loan Act 

In 1921 the Packers and Stockyards Act 
assured cooperatives the right to pay patron¬ 
age dividends, and this right was protected 
later In the Roblnson-Patman Act dealing 
with price discrimination and In the Bitu¬ 
minous Coal Act. 

In 1922 the Capper-Volstead Act freed 
farmer cooperatives of fear of Involvement 
in antitrust laws provided they meet certain 
requirements. 

In 1926 the Cooperative Marketing Act au¬ 
thorized Department of Agriculture service 
to formers' cooperatives In 1929 the Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Act provided funds for 
loans to them. In 1933 the Farm Credit Act 
provided for 18 banks to make loans to 
farmers’ cooperatives and also provided for 
the cooperative production credit system. 
Since 1935 farmers have been able to use the 
cooperative method to bring electricity to 
their farms whether the giant utility com¬ 
panies were ready or not—and REA today 
Is one of the most useful agencies In the 
Government 

That In brief Is the history of Federal leg¬ 
islation on farmer cooperatives. 

It is spread out In full view on the statute 
books, and It developed during a good many 
different political administrations In re¬ 
sponse to widely varying farm problems. 

Let me point out also that a number of 
State statutes providing for the incorpora¬ 
tion of cooperatives antedate the first Fed¬ 
eral legislation and that the cooperative 
movement in this country began long, long 
before The first organized cooperative In 
this country began operations in 1752—a 
full generation before the American Revolu¬ 
tion It was a mutual insurance association 
called The Philadelphia Contribution for the 
Insurance of Houses and Loss by Fire. Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin and other future signers of 
the Declai'atlon of Independence were among 
Its founders. The association Is still doing 
business 

Early farm cooperatives Included a live¬ 
stock shipping group in Ohio In 1820, a 
cheese factory In New York In 1861, and a 
creamery In the same State In 1856, mutual 
Irrigation associations In Utah and Califor¬ 
nia In 1860, and a grain-marketing associa¬ 
tion In Wisconsin In 1876. In the seventies 
and eighties the Grangers and Farmers’ Alli¬ 
ance gave farm cooperation organized sup¬ 
port, and later farm organizations have fol¬ 
lowed suit. 

So much for history. I simply want to ob¬ 
serve from this that those who attack farm¬ 
ers* cooperatives are attacking something 
which Is fundamentally American—as Amer¬ 
ican as the Declaration of Independence and 
as democratic as the temporary cooperatives 
called husking bees and bam raisings. 

I have said I am for farmer cooperatives 
because they serve the cause of Individual 
free enterprise and protect the family farm. 

I am also for them because of the many 
definite contributions they make to the gen¬ 
eral community. 
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Cooperatives have enabled producers to 
build a closer link with consumers by pioneer¬ 
ing in improvement ot the quality of farm 
products offered to the public. They have 
set higher standards and promoted better 
methods of marketing. They have helped 
and are helping to change the old rigid 
price structwe in farm-commodity markets 
so that true quality of product can be re¬ 
flected in returns to producers. 

They enable the producer to maintain 
some control over the sale of his product in¬ 
stead of having to take the first offer of the 
local market. 

Cooperatives have pioneered hi helping 
farmers get good farm supplies at reason¬ 
able cost and in helping to improve the 
quality of fertiliser and seeds. 

They have earned the reputation of pro¬ 
viding price and quality yardsticks by which 
all people can Judge the merchandise in the 
market place. They reduce or hold down 
handling charges on products bought and 
■old. 

They provide a forum for full and free dis¬ 
cussion of economic problems. In co-op 
meetings many farmers have their best op¬ 
portunity for free discussion of public 
policies. 

Farm cooperatives provide an essential 
mechanism for the operation of various Fed¬ 
eral-marketing agreements that have proved 
beneficial to both producers and consumers. 

They have been pace setters in the farm- 
mortgage field and have pioneered with the 
budget loan for production purposes. 

In passing, let me remind you that your 
cooperative credit facilities are frequently 
attacked. So far there has been little beat¬ 
ing of the propaganda drums on this mat¬ 
ter; the drums have been reserved for the 
tax issue. But a few master minds in the 
banking business have, in staid, conservative, 
professional utterances, been of the opinion 
that the sound, solvent private banking in¬ 
stitutions could very well handle all of the 
sound farm-mortgage credit that our sound, 
solvent farmers might require. The afore¬ 
said being true, now therefore might It not 
be considered possible that cooperative farm- 
mortgage credit is at this time unnecessary. 
All of which Is the sound way of saying. 
**Ck)me on. boys, let’s cut the throat of this 
cooperative credit thing before times get bad 
again ” 

Fortunately, most bankers have more sense 
than that. Most of them remember how the 
cooperative credit system bailed out their 
boat when they were about sunk with farm 
mortgage paper Most of them know that 
country banks are stronger today than they 
were after the other world war, and that part 
of their increased strength is due to our co¬ 
operative credit system After the other war, 
country banks held most of the farmers' 
paper, and when depression started they had 
to press for liquidation. Today the country 
banks have the heavy end of their assets In 
Government securities, and our rural credit 
structure Is strong. 

Nevertheless, cooperative farm credit bos 
come under attack, and you will probably 
hear more about It before you hear less 

Those of us who are for the farmer co¬ 
operatives had better be prepared 

This brings me to my observations about 
the future of our cooperative enterprises 

The cloud I see on the horizon is still no 
bigger than a man’s hand. 

We are not beaten. We have scarcely begun 
to fight. 

Let us look on the attacks as a challenge 
and an opportunity. Every farm co-op in 
this country owes its existence to problems 
which had farmers sufficiently worried to 
take up group action. 

I have tried to tell you today why I believe 
in farmer cooperatives. It has been a good 
exercise for my own thinking, and I heartily 
recommend the same exercise to you. Think 
what it is that you value In cooperation, and 
tell others. Co-op members have been lax In 


this, m a co-op. you can't let George do it. 
In a co-op there lent any they-<-there's only 
a we. You may have a manager, and he may 
have a staff, but they're not the co-op. The 
members are the co-Op. Let's remember that. 

When the tax issue came up, the apple 
groweis association over in Hood County, 
Oreg, took pains to point out that it is not 
tax-free, as the propaganda experts would 
have the people believe. On the contrary. It 
stated, the association is the second-largest 
payer of property taxes in the county, and 
pays seven other taxes, too 

That’s all to the good. But you don’t have 
to wait for a crisis to begin telling your story. 

I also recommend continuous self-ap¬ 
praisal and criticism within every coopera¬ 
tive. Let us not complacently assume that 
we are completely righteous because we are 
a fanners’ co-op A co-op Justifies its special 
place in our society only If It fully lives up 
to its responsibilities The co-op Is not just 
another business. If It becomes that, It Is 
not a true co-op. The whole history snd 
legal status of the farmer cooperative In this 
country are bound up with the fight against 
monopoly, the battle against problems which 
farmers as individuals cannot meet, the drive 
for progressive business methods, the strug¬ 
gle to maintain freedom for the little guy. 
Justify your existence through service. 
Keep pioneering If farm co-ops had not 
pioneered in the past, we wouldn't have 
them today, and wc probably wouldn’t even 
have the legal right to cooperate In my 
opinion, If co-ops don't continue to pioneer, 
they will die 

In recent testimony before congressional 
committees on long-range agricultural policy. 
Department of Agriculture representatives 
expressed the belief that cooperatives should 
have an important place in the agriculture of 
the future They urged certain extensions of 
the farm cooperative field The Department 
committee which studied this matter recom¬ 
mended that Congress grant legislative au¬ 
thority to broaden the basis of credit for 
forestry cooperatives and to encourage use 
of the cooperative pattern In forest conserva¬ 
tion The committee also suggested that 
the Department be given an opportunity to 
do a better Job In research, service, and edu¬ 
cation in the field of agricultural coopera¬ 
tion ’The COD mittee further suggested con¬ 
tinued vigilance against legislation which 
would Interfere with farmers’ rights to co¬ 
operate, or would handicap cooperative ac¬ 
tivities, or would cripple the cooperative 
credit system. 

Whether these suggestions will be accepted 
I have no way of knowing It depends to a 
large extent on your Interest and your ac¬ 
tivity 

Cooperatives on their own initiative can 
do one thing to strengthen tbclr credit sys¬ 
tem. It Is time, 1 think, for you to acquire 
more of the stock of the banks for coopera¬ 
tives, either through purchase of capital with 
cash or by leaving the savings accruing to 
you to be used for capital purposes. This 
should be done carefully, with regard for the 
stability of the banks. The objective should 
be to retire the Government capital In the 
banks completely and to provide a sound, 
permanent, and flexible credit base, so that 
the banks for cooperatives can obtain a large 
portion of their lending funds from the 
investing public. 

I recommend this to your consideration as 
a forward-looking course of action. The 
Farm Credit Administration believes this 
action should follow a carefully developed 
procedure, and I hope you wUl discuss the 
matter with the Farm Credit people. 

My final observation concerns the respon¬ 
sibility of the American farm cooperative 
In meeting the present perils to world peace. 

So far there is no peace settlement The 
agriculture and Industry of war-torn areas 
are still bleeding—^unable to build the firm 
economic base on which the structure of last¬ 
ing peace can be built. 
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President Truman has asked Congress to 
provide special emergency aid to three Euro¬ 
pean countries and to shore up our own econ¬ 
omy to meet the dangers of inflation. He 
will soon present a long-term program 
through which we can aid the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe 

American food fought for freedom through 
the long years of war. American food atill 
fights for freedom In time of war food was 
one of many weapons, in the building of 
peace it is the primary tool. 

Like Atlas carrying the world upon his 
back, the American farmer carries on his 
shoulders tremendous responsibility for the 
future of all mankind. The hungry and 
oppressed across the oceans, and the anxious 
people of our own land, turn their eyes to 
the American farmer. How much grain can 
he conserve? How much can he produce? 

Now, if ever, is the time to prove again the 
value of agricultural cooperation 
Through your livestock marketing coop¬ 
eratives, you can yield great Influence to 
bring down and hold down the market weight 
of your hogs, to market beef with less finish, 
to spread the word about all grain conserva¬ 
tion methods that fit your local conditions 
at this particular time 
Your grain co-ops can help prevent waste 
through careful handling, through an in¬ 
tensified fight on insects and rats, through 
all the ways in which people can work to¬ 
gether to save grain. 

Your State colleges have been given re¬ 
sponsibility for education in the ways of 
saving grain and In the '’why" of the pro¬ 
gram. Give them a helping hand Even 
to let the college people know you back up 
their effort is a help to them. But you have 
the means to do much more 
Let every farmers’ co-op stand out as a 
leading force in behalf of the homely tasks 
as well as the lofty aims while we, the people 
of the United States, press on toward peace 
and security Cooperate for this, the great¬ 
est of all our objectives, as you are in tho 
habit of cooperating for your personal goals. 
Let the Nation see once more the truth in 
the old proverb that “three helping one an¬ 
other will do as much as six men singly ’* Let 
the Nation see, through the example of the 
farmers, that this Is true In great affairs us 
well as small 

’Those who know from experience what co¬ 
operation means have something major to 
contribute to a sick and disordered world 
whose dire need is for cooperation 
The planning, the work, and the fighting 
that gave us victory and a new chance for a 
better world—all that was not in vain But 
neither has our effort been fully compen¬ 
sated 

Only when we have secured the freedom 
and order and peace for which we fought 
will we have been paid in lull for the pain, 
the sweat, the long labors of our people— 
only then will our task be done. 


Hawaii, Training Ground for Democracy, 
Inspiration to Chinese 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FBOM HAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday, December 11, 1947 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Appendix of the Record, I include there¬ 
in an article from the Shanghai Post and 
Mercury of November 21, 1947, by J. K. 
Choy, an American of Chinese ancestry. 
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Who was bom and received his education 
in Hawaii. The article follows: 

BAWAn’S CHINESB—THKT HAVE CONTBIBtrrED 

TO DEMOCEACr 

(ByJ K. Choy) 

The granting of statehood to Hawaii rep¬ 
resents the fulfillment of a normal and na¬ 
tural process In the best tradition of the 
United States as a melting pot of the world. 
It is the official recognition by a great na¬ 
tion of the political maturity long ago reached 
by the Hawaiian Islands. Hawaii’s new status 
has been won through the efforts and con¬ 
tributions of people of diverse national, 
racial, and cultural backgrounds Hawaii to¬ 
day Is beyond the stage of a sociological ex¬ 
periment, It is an actuality that Is demon¬ 
strating. day after day, the Interdependence 
tf diverse ethnic groups of one another and 
the practicability of those groups living and 
working together In harmony and peace. 
This is llvihg democracy 

To take one ethnic group and briefly sur¬ 
vey its role in the history of the Hawaiian 
Islands, we may consider the Chinese. 

Numbcilng 29,000, the Chinese people In 
Hawaii make up about one-tenth of the 
population. They represent one of the small¬ 
er Chinese communities overseas. The his¬ 
tory of their immigration Is similar to that 
of other peoples in the Islands and also to 
that of their brethren In the United States 

However, we must note one significant fact 
In their Immigration which differs from that 
of the Chinese immigrants to the mainland 
of this country, and which may well be the 
explanation to the comparatively more favor¬ 
able position they now hold in Hawaii. The 
fact is that Hawaii was an undeveloped land 
when the Chinese first came, and so although 
they had to start from scratch as did other 
immigrant groups, they enjoyed equality of 
economic opportunity Contrasted with 
Chinese immigrants on the mainland, they 
had a freer and more equitable chance to 
develop themselves and to compete for the 
resources of the land With their sense of 
economic security thus established, they set 
up permanent homes In Hawaii, whereas 
the contrary is still true with most Chinese 
communities on the mainland The Hawai¬ 
ian Chinese felt at home in Hawaii, and as a 
result, they have the incentive to devote 
their full energies to the development of the 
community and its people 

This feeling of belonging, together with Its 
psychological ramifications ore prime factors 
in the success of Chinese settlement in 
Hawaii and the large contribution they have 
made to the development of the islands. 
These are factors which only true democracy 
can offer and which must be extended up¬ 
ward and downward for the well-being of 
any Immigrant group. 

Nor Is this democratic spirit confined to 
the Islands, for Its influence Is felt far and 
wide and is responsible for much of the demo¬ 
cratic changes that have come about In re¬ 
cent Chinese history The Hawaiian Chinese 
have directly or Indirectly done much In the 
spreading of this spirit to China The Chi¬ 
nese Revolution of 1911 led by Dr Sun Tat- 
sen, which overthrew the Manchu dynasty 
and established the Chinese Republic of to¬ 
day, was intimately associated with Hawaii. 
Dr, Sun’s first contact with western civiliza¬ 
tion took place In Hawaii where he attended 
the lolanl High School at the age of 12. The 
contrast between the despotic Manchu reign 
and the easy-going democracy of the west 
made a deep impression on the young man. 
Later in his career as a revolutionist, he 
many times sought the political protection 
of Hawaii from the Manebus. The Chinese 
people there still love him as their own, so 
many times had he gone to them for help 
and so many times bad they contributed to 
his efforU and the cause of the Chinese 
revolution. 

During the same period Chinese reform¬ 
ists like the great scholars, lAang Cbl-Chiao 


and Kang Yu-Wel, who worked for constitu¬ 
tional government in China, more than once 
took refuge in the islands from the Manchus. 
They were the founders of the first political 
party of China, the Democratic Constitu¬ 
tional Party, which to this day works against 
despotism and dictatorship. Their present 
leader overseas is Lee Dai-Mlng, a Hawaiian 
Chinese, who is active in the present "reform 
movement" In China. Thus -Hawaii has 
played an Important role as a school of de¬ 
mocracy for the Chinese people. 

Countless other young Chinese Hawallans 
have contributed their service to China, 
bringing with them their experiences of 
democracy across the ocean For there have 
been six members of the Chinese Cabinet 
since the establishment of the Chinese Re¬ 
public In 1911 who have lived or taken po¬ 
litical refuge at one time or another In the 
islands It Is significant that in compari¬ 
son with the South Ssas and other parts of 
the world where millions of Chinese reside. 
Hawaii has been the only training ground 
for Chinese cabinet ministers 

In profession and in commerce the Chi¬ 
nese also hold many leading positions In 
the society of Hawaii. A few of the promi¬ 
nent citizens are Dr. Fred K Lam. physi¬ 
cian, who has done much to fight for the 
Immigration rights of the Chinese people in 
Hawaii, Mrs H C Chan, the Chinese lady 
lawyer who Is In charge of small estates for 
the court in the Territory of Hawaii, and Dr. 
W. K Chang, the well-known surgeon, who 
brought more babies into the world than any 
other of his colleagues in the medical pro¬ 
fession. There Is Nick Char, the fighting law¬ 
yer, whose courage in the fight for the 
rights of the underprivileged deserves 
mention 

In the commercial field we have Mr. C S 
Wing, founder and president of the Wing 
Coffee Co. who has helped to establish a 
place under the sun for the famous coffee 
produced In Kona, Mr C K Al, the grand 
old man in business, who has been furnish¬ 
ing lumber from the mainland for the build¬ 
ing trade in the Islands for the last 40 years. 

C Q Yee Hop is another old-timer who 
for the last 40 years has supplied In large 
scale the best meat and vegetables for the 
population. There are bankers like K M 
Chlng, of the Chinese American Bank, who 
is also an expert in agriculture. 

Democracy comes through practice and 
participation. Hawaii offered Its immigrants 
equal opportunities, and the Immigrants 
demonstrated their ability to make use of 
those opportunities and put democracy to 
work, both in the island and wherever they 
go 

Statehood of Hawaii, for the Hawaiian Chi¬ 
nese people. Is an expicsslon of democracy. 
Their forefathers left their homeland be¬ 
cause they believed In democracy, subse¬ 
quent generations have been participating 
In its processes Now that Hawaii will be¬ 
come a full member In the United States of 
America, we can look forward to further 
contributions from the Hawaiian Chinese 
toward the advancement of the democratic 
Ideals on which this Nation Is built. 


Ten Billion More for Britain, Sayi Peter 
Edspn 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or wxscoKsxxf 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday, December 11, 1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article which appeared 


in the Washington Dally News as of 
December 9. It seems quite obvious that 
the Democratic administration is deter¬ 
mined to furnish relief in dollars or goods 
to all the world in spite of serious short¬ 
ages and a continued rise in the cost of 
living. Mr. Truman must take the re¬ 
sponsibility for stoking the boilers of in¬ 
flation. 

The article follows: 

T£N BILLION MOItB FOB BBITAIN 

(By Peter Edson) 

The state secret of how much Marshall- 
plan aid Is scheduled for Britain wlU be let 
out of the bag soon The British will want 
nearly $10,000,000,000 over the next 4 years. 

Requirements from the United States will 
be around $6,800,000,000 From Canada and 
the rest of North and South America, $4,200,- 
003,000 The United States probably will be 
asked to furnish dollars for a large part of 
this latter amount 

Senate and House leaders who opposed the 
original $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain are 
laying for exact figures on new British re¬ 
quirements They have charged that much 
of this first loan was wasted and allowed to 
go down the drain. If cuts are made in the 
Marshall plan for economy’s sake or for po¬ 
litical reasons, the critics of European aid 
believe that reductions can be made in the 
British lion's share 

E.Kact amounts for British requirements 
will be revealed when the President’s mes¬ 
sage and State Department documents sup¬ 
porting the long-range European Recovery 
Program go to Congress. They will give 
country-by-country estimates for the 16 co¬ 
operating European nations and western 
Germany. 

In the initial Paris report of the 16 nations 
a country-by-country break-down was given 
for only the first year of operations under the 
Marshall plan. Of total estimated require¬ 
ments for $9,200,000,000 worth of Imports 
from North and South America. Britain’s 
share was given as $2,630,000,000—roughly 
28 5 percent. 

Why the British have been so reluctant to 
give out estimates on their requirements for 
second, third, and fourth years has puzzled 
many Washington observers Fear of stirring 
up anti-British sentiment may be one reason. 
But since the figures were bound to come out 
eventually, nothing particular seems to have 
been gained by trying to cover them up. On 
the contrary, failure to lay the cards on the 
table may have stirred up suspicion and 
antagonism. 

One reason given for not releasing 1949-61 
estimates is the desire to present the Marshall 
plan as a European recovery Job covering the 
whole continent. It was hoped to avoid the 
impression that the plan was for scattered 
and uncoordinated aid to 16 nations indi¬ 
vidually. 

Another factor In not making detailed esti¬ 
mates for the last 3 years of the plan was the 
difficulty In predicting what the price, sup¬ 
ply, and political situations would be that far 
ahead. 

Because of price changes up or down, good 
or bad weather, congressional cuts, and world 
upheavals, final figure for Britain for the 
whole 4 years may vary considerably. It may 
be as high as $15,000,000,000 or as low as 
$ 6 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Part of the total will be on a loan basis, 
part an outright grant. But It should be 
noted that repayment of the original $3,750,- 
000,000 loan Is not due to begin until 1962. 
Repayment in 50 years is called for, with 
Interest at 2 percent when the British can 
find the dollars. When they can’t. Interest 
is waived. 

In the best possible light, future advances 
to Britain have to be oonsiilered as invest¬ 
ments to keep the British going so they can 
eventually pay off their debts by A. D. 2000. 
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Iirrestifatiiif Committeet of CMgreis 


EXTENSION OF REMABXS 

HON. HELEN CAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or cAUroxmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATTVBS 
Wedneiday, December 10,1947 
Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following bill which 
I Introduced on November 24, together 
with an editorial from the Toledo Blade 
and one from the Washington Post re¬ 
garding this bill: 
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A bin to prescribe the procedures of Investi¬ 
gating committees of the Congress and to 
protect the rights of parties under investi¬ 
gation by such committees 
Be it enacted, etc.. That it is hereby de¬ 
clared to be the purpose and policy of the 
Congress that all legislative committees and 
subcommittees shall conduct their proceed¬ 
ings with the utmost fairness to all who may 
be affected by them and shall make every 
effort to avoid the abuse of their proceedings 
as a forum lor the making of charges detri¬ 
mental to the persons involved, which are not 
supported by convincing evidence. To this 
end the following specific regulations are 
prescribed. 

Sec. 2, <a) All witnesses at hearings of the 
committees, whether public or private, shall 
have the right to have the aid and assistance 
of counsel and such other assistance as may 
be necessary to protection of their rights and 
to a full and fair presentation of the matter 
under investigation. 

(b) Every witness who testifies in a hear¬ 
ing shall have a right at the conclusion of 
his testimony either to make an oral state¬ 
ment or at his option to file a sworn state¬ 
ment which shall be made part of the record 
of such hearing, but such oral or written 
statement shall be relevant to the subject of 
the hearing. 

(c) If a committee or any member thereof 
shall make public any report furnished to it 
by its staff or others, or if any witness shall 
make, by oral testimony or documentary evi¬ 
dence. any statement reflecting adversely 
upon the character or reputation of any 
other person (including governmental of- 
fflcialB or employees) the committee shall 
either at once strike such material from the 
record or shall grant to the person referred 
to an opportunity to cross-examine the per¬ 
sons responsible for the report or making the 
statement, and to present countervailing 
evidence Such cross-examination and evi¬ 
dence shall be relevant to the Interests of 
the individual who Is involved, and may be 
subject to such reasonable limits of time and 
duration as the committee may Impose. In 
addition, the persons concerned shall have 
the right, but unless subpenaed shall have 
no obligation, to file with the committee 
any denial, defense, or explanation they may 
see fit and they shall have the right to testify 
In person 

Sac. 3. The Ckingress hereby reaffirms the 
right and the duty of the press to comment 
on the sctlvltlee of the Ck>ngre8s and in¬ 
dividual Congressmen, whether favm'ably or 
adversely, and declares that it is contrary 
to this fundamental principle of a free so¬ 
ciety for editors, pubUshers, and reporters to 
be called into qu^ion before any committee 
of Oongress unlem It la deemed essential by 
a full committee to the conduct of a legisla¬ 
tive inquiry. And it is further declared to be 
the poUcy of the Oongress that, except at 
his own request, no rfl|x>rter, editor, or pub¬ 
lisher. shall be called to testify before a 
committee to be questioned concerning any 


ppblloatlon by him. unleae upon vote of a 
majority of the ocmunlttee or subcommittee 
before whom ha is called to testify: Pro¬ 
ofed, That no such person shall be called 
b^ore any committee or subcommittee hav¬ 
ing leas than five members. 


(Rom the Toledo (Ohio) Blade] 
SCAtXXNO OUT TBS mU> 

The bill which Representative Rclkn Oaha- 
euuv DouotAS. of Oallfomia, Introduced this 
week to define the scope and standards of 
ocmgresslonal investigate committees is the 
first sensible attempt to bring order out of 
the chaos which followed the most recent 
hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

In general. Representative Douglas’ bill 
would set up standards of conduct for con¬ 
gressional committees, and guarantee to wit¬ 
nesses the right to answer charges brought 
by committees. That makes good sense, no 
matter how you view what the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and other similar 
groups have done in the past. 

Surely these committees should have cer¬ 
tain responsibilities, in addition to their 
privileges. And witnesses called befere them 
ought to have legal opportunity to answer 
charges made by the committees. Whether 
or not there have been violations of consti¬ 
tutional rights in the past, there should be 
definite guarantees that such violations can¬ 
not be committed in tbe future. 

Congressional committees operate at pres¬ 
ent largely \inder rules of their own making. 
Tbe result has been something like a sand- 
lot football game in which the field Is un¬ 
marked and the rules are dictated by the 
biggest boys Involved in the game In most 
instances, committees have exercised par¬ 
ticular care to avoid any question of pro¬ 
priety. But there has been no way to check 
those groups which have been less scrupulous. 

Bad there been set standards, such as those 
now proposed by Mrs. Douglas, when the 
Thomas committee launched its investiga¬ 
tion of Hollywood Communists, there could 
have been no Justification lor the excesses 
committed on both sides The extravagant 
charges and countercharges were possible 
only because no one was sure what such 
committees can legally do and what they may 
not do. 

In proposing that this field be marked out 
dearly. Mrs Douglas Is on firm ground 
There will be some disagreement concerning 
the standards of conduct for such commit¬ 
tees But as soon as those differences can 
be Ironed out. her proposal should be enacted 
into law. 

I From the Washington Post of December 4, 

2947] 

INVESTIGATIVE mOCSDURE 

The extremely important work performed 
by congressional investigating committees 
haa s<mietime8 been marred by excesses In 
tbe exercise of their authority. Now and 
then. Indeed, as in the case of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, these 
excesses have amounted to gross abuse of 
the power delegated by Congress and have 
resulted In grievous Injury to the reputa¬ 
tions of Innocent persons Some regulariza¬ 
tion of investigative procedure has become 
Jmpa*atlve both for the aafeguarding of in¬ 
dividual lights and for protecUon of the 
prestige of Congress. Representative Helen 
Oabagan Douglae has sot^t to provide this 
regularization in a bill introduced last week 
which would prescribe the procedures of in¬ 
vestigating committees while still permitting 
them the latitude requisite to their effective 
oparati<m. 

UtB, DoxwLAB* propoeal would Impose three 
elementary restraints upon eenunittee con¬ 
duct. It would assure every witness, in the 
first place, “the right to have the aid and 
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assistance of counsel” and **a right at the 
conclusion of his testimony either to make 
an oral statement or at his option to file a 
sworn statement which shall be made a part 
of the record of such hearing ” The legiti¬ 
mate work of committees could In no way 
bo impeded by such obvious concessions to 
fair play But the denial of these “rights’* 
by such committees as the one Investigating 
un-American activities have made necessary 
the stipulation of what ought to be taken for 
granted 

The same can be said respecting Mrs 
Douglas* second provision—in sur view the 
most Important in her bill. It stipulates 
that When the reputation of any person is 
damaged by any report issued under the 
committee’s Imprimatur or by any testimony 
or evidence presented to the committee, the 
person relerred to shall have a chance to 
present countervailing evidence and to cross- 
examine his detractors. This seems a more 
effectual remedy than that proposed for the 
same purpose by Representative PaiCE— to 
make “privileged” the rebuttal statements 
of persons assailed in committee hearings 
Again the House Committee on Un-Amcrl- 
can Activities must be cited as the outstand¬ 
ing exemplar of the need for protection of 
this sort Time and again during its head¬ 
lined Hollywood hearings. It'permltted wit¬ 
nesses to defame persons not present, with¬ 
out requiring a shred of evidence to support 
the defamation and without affording the 
victims any opportunity of rebuttal. 

The third provision of the Douglas bill Is 
narrower in .; p'i’ ■ ■ redicssiy so in our 
opinion. It A I es ■ a newspaperman 
should not be caUed to testify before a com¬ 
mittee concerning any publication by him 
"unless upon vote of a majority of the com¬ 
mittee or subcommittee before whom he is 
called to testify, provided that no such per¬ 
son shall be called before any committee or 
subcommittee having less than five mem¬ 
bers.” This strikes us ns so reasonable a 
provision that we should like to see it ex¬ 
tended to all citizens, whether newspaper¬ 
men or not. Star-chamber hearings before 
arrogant committee chairmen acting without 
the knowledge or consent of their colleagues 
are an outright perversion of the investiga¬ 
tive process. 


Cargo for Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Congress is in special session, called 
by the President for the avowed purpose 
of keeping down communism In Europe 
and keeping down prices, the Secretary 
of Commerce is continuing to permit 
commodities of every kind and descrip¬ 
tion to go through to Russia, making our 
own supply scarcer and the prices higher 
On November 18, 1947, while the House 
was in specisd session at the call of the 
President demanding hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars to stop communism, the 
Russian-named ship, U. S. 6. R. steam¬ 
ship Mikhail Kutuzov, owned by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States, being the 
former United States flagship named 
Graham Taylor, left the Atlantic coast 
for Russia with electrical machinery and 
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apparatus, car wheels, construction ma¬ 
chinery, metallic working machinery, 
and other items, as follows: 

Russian steamship '^Mikhail Kutuzov’^ 
(Cleared from New York Nov. 18, 1947, lor 
Odessa) 

Principal items of cargo and value: 


Sisal rope.. $43.439 

Other nonmetallic minerals— 19,962 

Railway car wheels- 69,000 

Electrical machinery and ap¬ 
paratus _- 634,030 

Engines, turbines, and parts- 66,604 

Construction and conveying 

machinery ... 82, 634 

M’nlng. well, and pumping 

machinery ..- 267,162 

Metalw’orklng machinery—. 694,361 

Other industrial machinery— 666,971 

Agricultural machinery and 

implements_ 807,666 

Automobiles, parts, other ve¬ 
hicles and parts- 239,550 

Chemical specialties- 6,942 

Scientific and professional In¬ 
struments, apparatus, and 

supplies_ 249,280 

Commodities exported for re¬ 
lief or charity..— 1,964 

Miscellaneous commodities.. 12,123 

Lend-lease* Mining, well, and 

pumping machinery.— 11,476 

UNRRA Miscellaneous com¬ 
modities — 26, 620 

Total. 3,269,462 

And, further, on December 4.1947. the 


Ru5?sian-named ship U. S. S R. steam¬ 
ship Novorossisk owned by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States and formerly 
the United States flagship Edward 
Eggleston left Longview, Wash., on the 
Pacific coast for Russia, with cargo as 
follows: 

Cargo laden on the V S S R steamship 
“Novorossisk” {former “Edward Eggleston") 
at Longvie!\o, Wash 



Weight 

Value 

17 of sr'iiri' f)!ir(s for can making 

niacliiiii’ - - ..- --- 

Poiindi 
38, 6S1 

$154,09f 

2n< hoM’s ol iijoro parts for DiowJ 

ftlfillKs - ... 

32. fM.--, 

110,816 

1,(KK) pifce** of shi'Ct iti'ol piling - - 

3,669, £.69 

l.W.'^Ul 

pifci-s ol 111 ' rods, turrihucklos, 
and nuts ..— 

1,616,070 

113,718 

36 pim'N of iioad cono crusher aucl 
spares for erushi-rs fork . ... 

270.761 

81,818 

12 crates ofjiixx crushers and spares .. 

ft,, 570 

10, UI5 

6 boM's of cr.’-ni' sU''im locomotive, in 

240,260 

40,000 

2 ■ . 

; 8,4(XI 

3,000 


iiiftit- . .. .I 3,690 8, <40 

IS of flotation machine and 

, *■ *■ •-.pv ' 66,740 15,1)90 

I ■ .. 1,:W 016 

11 boxes of siKTiropraph pqulpment-l 2,966 6,7.16 
1- • » r.;-7 1 71,660 19,299 

machino . 69,874 3i),882 

148,326 63,111 

■ - 250 1,402 

. i.r, .ii'f <lio\<‘isiiiid sn-ip <■ | 116,694 83,111 


'A '’'•XI' o *> <«• xcr'irsi iM.irp'i .i.id 

spares. 124,340 32,239 

8 Ikixcs of d(*ep*well turbine pump 

and spares.. 1,660 1,068 

83 pieces of Symons staudard oone 

crushers. 184, IM 81,280 

10 pack stices of model 480 power shovel 

■ 37,360 18) 904 

•- < • . . 39,672 13,664 

. .. ; • 97,784 41,639 


■ ■, ,1 ■ ■ 

and parts. 27,316 0,803 

21 boxes of engine parts. 3,646 23,819 

21 drums of steel grinding balls. 39,900 1,741 

96 boxes of drill rods. lOO, 686 30,676 

16 cases of eleotrioal equ^ont_ 3,478 10,129 


Cargo laden on the V. S. S. R. steamship 
“Novorossisk’* {former “Edward Eggleston") 
at Longview, WasA.—Continued 



Weight 

Value 

2 cases of motor generator set and 

parts... 

8 cases of pumps, motor and parts_ 

2 boxes of spare parts for shovel. 

. fe 1 . , 

- X ' 

Pounds 
2,180 
80,000 
490 
107,136 
256,222 
3,240 

12.329 
43,6.12 
471 
67,983 
80,162 
1,681 


116,403 

17,360 

•• l k- 

' , ^- 1 ! ■ • 

' 14,090 

82, DOC 

2,786 

24,436 

1 ; ».>•'■ i.i : It ■ M ' 

spare iiarls.. 

02 boxes of drill rods_ _ 

298,90.1 
84,95« 

69.6.').') 
26, AW 

4 cases of pumps. 

10,U(K1 

14,000 


Mr. Speaker, this is all in the face of 
nearly $300,000,000 worth of exports to 
U S. S. R. during the period from June 

1946 through September 1947, and fur¬ 
ther in addition to $563,000,000 exports in 
1945, of which only $26,000,000 were com¬ 
mercial, the rest being gifts, of nearly 
$400,000,000 in 1946 of which $64,000,000 
were commercial and the rest being gifts; 
and of nearly $114,000,000 from January 

1947 through September 1947, of which 
$66,000,000 were commercial and the rest 
being gifts, Mr. Speaker, flaunting to the 
public such exports to Russia making our 
supply short and the prices high and the 
President demanding special aid to stop 
communism, it is inconsistent with the 
call of the special session by the Presi¬ 
dent to have his appointees go merrily 
on sending goods to Russia even in the 
ships owned and paid for by the tax¬ 
payers of the United States and ships 
Russia does not return. 


A Debauched Currency and Its Respon- 
• sibility for High Prices and Economic 

Chaos at Home and Abroad 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

* OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11, 1947 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, high 
prices are recognized as America’s No. 1 
problem. The American people are sore¬ 
ly disturbed at the economic chaos at 
home and abroad, and at the prospect 
of a return to regimentation and price 
controls. They want to know what has 
happened to their money—^why their 
dollar buys only about one-third of what 
it bought a few short years ago. There 
Is nothing mysterious about this dollar 
depreciation. Karl Marx said, and Lenin 
demonstrated, that “The surest way to 
overturn the social order Is to debauch 
the currency”; and so persistently has 
the New Deal administration pursued its 
course that the dollar and all fixed dollar- 
value securities, including savings, pen¬ 
sions. and life insurance, have lost 63 


percent of their value since 1933. Nat¬ 
urally it requires more of these depreci¬ 
ated dollars to buy the necessities of life 
and other commodities. 

The methods employed by the de- 
bauchers of our currency, and a remedy 
to end this Intolerable situation, are ex¬ 
plained in a House committee print Just 
off the press which has received much 
favorable comment in leading news¬ 
papers throughout the Nation. I Include 
the following quotations from the Chi¬ 
cago Daily Tribune; Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald; Salt Lake Tribune: Dal¬ 
las (Tex) Times-Herald; and Charles¬ 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier for the in¬ 
formation and thoughtful consideration 
of my colleagues and the American 
people, under the leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record: 

[From the Charleston (S. C) News and 
Courier of November 23. 1947] 

Sound Monet A Curb on War 

If it were possible to make a book on 
money a best seller so that everybody would 
be reading It and discussing it, wars and 
depressions would be eliminated. All wars 
are economic. All depressions are the result 
of unsound economic and monetary policies. 

Until the administration repeals the Bret- 
ton Woods Monetary Agreement, the Recip¬ 
rocal Trade Act. and Public Law 84, all talk 
of stopping Inflation will be so much eye¬ 
wash Public Law 84, enacted In 1946, de¬ 
preciated the dollar 37 percent caused 
commodity prices to advance 60 percent, and 
is responsible for the vicious inflation and 
the resultant demand for higher wages. 

It Is a well-planted fifth column in our 
country that has blamed the free-enterprlse 
system for our depression when It Is the 
Government that Is to blame 

High prices at home, economic chaos 
abroad, and threats of world war III can be 
attributed largely to the fact that we have 
permitted knaves and fools to so debauch 
our currency that In the short period of 13 
years cur dollar and all fixed-dollar-value 
securities have lost 63 percent of their value. 

The world needs stabilization of currencies 
more than It needs our dollars. Bound 
money is the first requisite for peace and 
economic recovery. The United States alone 
has the power to give that stability by adopt¬ 
ing a sound monetary system. This can be 
put into operation in 90 days and will cost 
us nothing. 

Karl Marx said, and Lenin demonstrated, 
that the surest way to overturn the social 
order is to debauch the currency It can be 
done in such a way that not one out of a 
million will see it. 

It requires $2.71 to buy what could be 
bought lor $1 prior to 1934 Your $10,000 
life-insurance policy has a value equivalent 
to $3,687.60 prior to 1934. Your $50-per- 
month pension has a purchasing power 
equivalent to $18 43% prior to 1934. A $10 
dally wage of today has a purchasing power 
equivalent to $3.68% prior to 1934. 

Where have 1 gathered this Information? 
From a book that could become a best seller. 
If our congressional leaders in Washington 
would appropriate moneys to put this book 
into the hands of every honest-to-God Amer¬ 
ican. Inflation, depression, and world war 
III would disappear overnight. Russia, the 
greatest hoax In all history, would be at an 
end. Russia knows her only “out" Is to keep 
the United States busy with Europe so she 
can overrun Asia and seize the rich rubber, 
tin, and oil resources of Asia and the Middle 
East. 

The name of this book, Money Makes the 
Mare Go. by John McBride, clerk of Commit- 
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tae on Coinage, Welghti, end Meaaurea, 
printed for the lue of the Committee on 
Coinage. Weights, and Measures. Bouse of 
Representatives, United States Government 
Printing Office just off the press. 

When you write for this book you may be 
told only 1,000 copies were printed. 

But you cut this letter out and send It 
to your congressional leader and ask him If be 
will not do all he can to get a printing so you 
can have a copy. After you read it you will 
be a red-hot American and you will do your 
best to get your congressional leaders to get 
this book published and placed in the hands 
of ell Americans 

And before I close I want to reveal an¬ 
other fifth column and that is the income 
tax Those who are Interested may write for 
a copy of Prom Solomon’s Yoke to the In¬ 
come Tax" by Prank Chodorov, Henry Reg- 
nery Co., Hinsdale. Ill., 25 cents, also Just off 
the press. 

If we can get the truth to the American 
people the day will never come when there 
will not be enough junk in this country to 
interest a jimk dealer 

Rev. Henht p Wolfe. 

Sacred Heart Parish. 

Charleston, S. C. 

(From the Washington (D C.) Times-Herald 
of November 13, 1947) 

Monet 

(By Prank C Waldrop) 

Next to life Itself nothing is so essential 
to mankind as money You can neither be 
born nor can you die, without it You can¬ 
not advance without It nor can you escape 
It even In retreat Money, It is the greatest 
invention in ell human history 

It overpowers all enemies. It survives all 
friends 

Neither religion nor politics nor war nor 
peace nor virtue nor evil has ever conquered 
money 

Money is not only the most powerful of all 
human inventions, but also the most ruthless 
enemy of fools It leaves the company of 
fools in a hurry and will have no truck with 
them 

We all know these truths, yet all of us try 
to deny or distort them. And for all of Its 
Importance to us, how many ever really try 
to understand money and Its place In life? 

For instance, it Is a common habit to pro¬ 
fess hatred of money and to cite money as 
an evil companion. It is not money that is 
an evil companion. 

It is man's use of money that can be evil. 
Money, like any other powerful agent, can 
be a terrible evil in its effects if the Intent 
behind its use is evil. 

Just so, money can be the most powerful 
of all agents for good. Money was the uni¬ 
versal weapon of our forefathers In making 
this country what it is, our inheritance of 
might beyond all other people of history. 

There were many other weapons for the 
building of our inheritance, but none so tire¬ 
less, so ingenious, so useful in all campaigns 
In all ways at all times, as money. 

It begins to be time, therefore, for us to 
put a little effort into thinking about the na¬ 
ture of money. What is it and why Is it so 
powerful? 

There never will he a full answer to those 
questions. But some facts are easily told and 
can he easily understood. 

First, money coiints because it is symbolic 
of command over energy and goods. 

Without It you cannot have civilization. 
You cannot even have anarchy. You can 
only have a return to the apes. No people 
this side of the apee have yet found a way of 
Uvlng together without money. 

*rhe better the money then the better the 
ffivUiaatlon that it serves. Money Is ‘‘better" 
or "worse" according to how near It comes to 


repreeenting accurately the measure of goods 
and services It it claimed to measure. 

A dollar la aa good as that which it buys 
for you. 

Not so good these days; is it? Why not. 
and whose fault is that? 

Back In 1038, when gold was taken away 
from the people of this country, the adminis¬ 
tration in power made a flat promise that we 
would none of us lose by the deal, in fact, 
the reverse. 

In fact, among the many things Mr Roose¬ 
velt set out to deliver was a dollar that would 
buy the same measure of wheat 20 years later 
as it would buy in 1033—an absolutely fixed 
value kinship between money and goods. 

If he bad been able to deliver that, he 
could be forgiven his multitude of other 
errors and false promises 10 times over But 
he didn’t deliver. 

In opposite fact, hia meddlings unhinged 
the dollar from value so completely that gen¬ 
erations not even to be born 20 years from 
now will still be suff«‘ing the consequences. 

Well, he wasn't the first statesman to be 
less able at making money do what he 
wanted It to, than at getting rid of money 
Nothing is harder than to make money do 
what you want, nothing easier than to drive 
money into doing what you don’t want 

Some very fascinating evidence cn that 
subject has Just come to hand from Capitol 
Hill The House committee on coinage, 
weights, and measures of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress assigned Its clerk. John McBride, 
to write a history of the money manias of 
the world these last few years 

It is not dull reading Quite the opposite. 

Mr McBride, who is a westerner, a miner, 
and. tus you might guess, a believer In "hard 
money ' provided it is made of gold and silver, 
has finally turned in his report 

The title is "Money Makes the Mare Go " 

You can argue with Mr McBride If you like 
as to whether paper currency ought to be 
subject to exchange anytime for either gold 
or silver according to individual taste. It’s 
not so simple an issue as it looks. 

But It Is hard for anybody to argue that 
the monetary history of the past 20 years re¬ 
flects much crfsdlt on the brains of the people 
who have claimed custody over the valuation 
of money. 

It is plain to anybody who has been to the 
grocery store lately that something is wrong 
with the alleged experts' management of 
money and has been for some time 

The report to the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures tells you 
some facts about that in language anybody 
can understand It Is worth rending and 
you can get it at the Government Printing 
Office for two bits or thereabouts 

Meanwhile, Items from it will be reported 
in this space from time to time Just as re¬ 
minders, but nothing less than the full item 
will really do Justice to your Interest, If you 
have interest. 

And If you don't, then quit kicking at 
prices, taxes, end other consequences of the 
Government’s money management. 

And it's no good pointing at somebody else. 
We people In the U. 8. A are responsible for 
the kind of government we get. 


[From the Balt Lake City Tribune of 
November 18, 1047) 

Bound Monet Held PBonenoN Against 
C oMicuNumo Inroads 
(By The Shift Boss) 

John McBride, clerk of the Bouse Com¬ 
mittee on Coinage, Weie^ts, and Measures, 
has written a hook entitliMl "Money Makes 
the Mare Go," which, incidentally, any oitl- 
xen can obtain by writing to his Oongress- 
man or Benator. It is a revealing piece of 
writing and compilation of facts. Boms dus 
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as to its expositions may be gained from its 
foreword, which says, in part: 

“Governments operating under a regi¬ 
mented economy know they can never suc¬ 
cessfully compete with a free competitive 
economy. They must either emulate us. de¬ 
stroy us. or face revolution at home Their 
more Intelligent leaders were inclined to 
emulate us until our Internatlonallfats and 
left-wingers—more vociferous than numer¬ 
ous—misled the more fanatical Communists 
into believing that they represented majority 
public opinion of the United States ’’ 

SUCOZSTS CURE 

"If we would preserve our American way 
of life, the first and most essential requisite 
is a sound world economy and a sound mone¬ 
tary system The very antithesis of sound 
money and a sound economy is the sn-callcd 
managed economy and managed currency 
now being perpetrated in tho most vicious 
form by that unholy triumvirate, the Brclton 
Woods Monetary Agreements, Rsclprrcnl 
Trade Act. and Public Law C4 These are the 
vehicles on which the Internsklonnllsts are 
riding to power 

"Introduced and passed as three separate 
and apparently unrelated pieces of leal‘^la- 
tlon. they fit together like the parts of u jig¬ 
saw puzzle to create a financial superstate— 
an international OPA, financed by us but 
controlled by debtor natlors—which will 
dominate and rule the world through the 
control and manipulation of money, trade, 
end credit 

"Dnlc.'is these three acts are speedily re¬ 
pealed or drastically changed, they will de- 
stioy domestic economy, siphon away our 
wealth, and precipitate an economic collapse 
from which we may never recover " 

POOR EXPLAINS 

Serious statements but interestingly and 
dramatically Justified In the author’s mind 
'In his book, which must be read to under¬ 
stand his recommendations on how to meet 
the threat he outlines And his preface goes 
a step further 

"Tidb remedy can be made operative in 6 
months If vte fail to adopt it, all present 
frenzied efforts to achieve permanent peace, 
recovery, full production, and full employ¬ 
ment are Just bo much sound and fury sig¬ 
nifying nothing ’’ 

[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of Novem¬ 
ber 10, 19471 

Sound Monet Plea Recounts Fabulous Idaho 
Mine Etokt 
(By the Shift Boss) 

In his plea for sound monetory principles 
and sound economy. Money Makes the Mare 
Go, recommended for reading (the book Is 
free) In tills column recently, John McBride, 
clerk of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, Illustrates one of his 
points In a manner particularly undeistand- 
able to western miners and westerners in 
general. 

Discussing current Government pouring 
of funds into Europe, the author said 
LOST AT POKER 

“Years ago, we had a rather odd character 
out In Idaho, a prospector named Norton. 
He discovered a fabulously rich gold mine 
near Ouster Mountain In the Yankee Pork 
mining district. The ore was high grade, 
assaying up to $10,000 per ton; and in a 
short time, he had taken out more than 
half a million dollars in gold 

"Norton called his mine the Charles Dick¬ 
ens, and the proudest boast of other pros¬ 
pectors In reporting a new strike was that 
*lt is as rich as the Dickens ’ Norton was in¬ 
ordinately fond of playing poker; and when 
those invited to Join him in play demurred 
becaiUQ they had no money, Norton promptly 
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staked them and sat down to play against his 
own money. He died In the poorhouse ’’ 

DRAWS COMPARISON 

“But before you laugh at this true story 
of the Impractical and Improvident Mr Nor¬ 
ton, stop to consider that your Government 
is now engaged In an International poker 
game with nations staked by the American 
taxpayers. Norton at least had the virtue of 
gambling with his own money, but we are 
gambling with the money of our people, the 
safety of our country, and the peace of the 
world. And we haven’t as much of a chance 
to win as Mr. Norton had because. In addi¬ 
tion to playing against our own money, the 
International racketeers, with whom we are 
playing are filching marked cards from a cold 
deck ’’ 

Whether or not one agrees completely the 
comparison is crystal clear in the West. 

fProm the Chicago Dally Tribune of 
November 17, 1947] 

UifsouND MoipcT Brandkd Caur or Dunuu- 

sioNS—F reV Enterpxxss Absolved in Houaa 

Group Report 

Washington, November 16 —Unsound eco¬ 
nomic and monetary policies of the Govern¬ 
ment rather than any failure of the free- 
enterprise system are to blame for depres¬ 
sions. according to a report released today 
by the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

The report, drawn up by John McBride, 
committee clerk, and printed by the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, has been in preparation 
for almost 2 years and consists of a history 
of money and a digest of statements of vari¬ 
ous world fiscal authorities The report has 
not been acted upon by the committee. It 
was submitted for the group’s use In con¬ 
sidering future legislation 

“In their effort to replace free enterprise 
with a regimented economy,” it assertedr 
“the most potent argument for our fifth 
column has been that free enterprise is to 
blame for booms and busts—for periods of 
depression and large scale unemployment." 
the report stated 

HOLDS STABLE MONEY VITAL 

“Government, not free enterprise. Is to 
blame for depressions because of unsound 
economic and monetary policies forced on 
business by Government All efforts of the 
administration and Congress to stop run¬ 
away prices and bring peace and economic 
stability to the world are doomed to fail¬ 
ure until a sound, stable, dependable mone¬ 
tary system is adopted 

“All thoughtful citizens will approve of 
the administration’s statement that, ‘Infla¬ 
tion must be stopped before It is too late.' 
But before any constructive action can be 
taken, it must be recognized that Public 
Law 84, enacted in 1945, depreciated the 
dollar 37 Vi percent, caused commodity 
prices to advance 60 percent, and Is respon¬ 
sible foi the vicious infiatlonary spiral of 
rising prices and resultant demand for higher 
wages “ 

Public Law 84 was an amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act reducing from 40 to 25 
percent the amount of gold certificates re¬ 
quired of Federal Reserve banks as a reserve 
for Federal Reserve notes This enabled the 
banks to increase their reserves In Govern¬ 
ment bonds, which, according to many com¬ 
petent authorities, cheapened the currency. 

TELLS DROP IN DOLLAR VALUE 

McBride said that in 13 years our dollar 
and flxed-dollar securities have lost 63 per¬ 
cent of their value. He declared that the 
crying need of the world Is for stabilization 
of currency rather than for dollars. 

“Sound money Is the first requisite for 
world peace and economic recovery," the 
report said. “The United States alone has 
the power to give that stability by adopting 
a sound monetary system. This can be put 


into operation In 90 days and cost us 
nothing." 

The report explained a sound monetary 
system Is based on money which will serve 
as a permanent standard or measure of 
value. The dollar was depreciated 41 per¬ 
cent In 1934 and was further devalued by the 
lowering of Federal Reserve requirements, 
the report noted. Congress could open the 
way for a sound system by passing legislation 
to outlaw future attempts to tamper with 
monetary standards, the report said. 

WARNS AGAINST ANARCHY 

“Will we take this common-sense course, 
or will we continue to pour billions down 
‘operation rat hole* until the economic 
structure of the world collapses and the en¬ 
tire world Is swept by ungovernable anar¬ 
chy?" 

“Operation rat hole" Is a term used fre¬ 
quently here to cover all schemes for pouring 
more American money Into Europe. 

The report states that for years there has 
been “a national and international con¬ 
spiracy. well-financed, and ctmnlngly di¬ 
rected. to pillage our country and overthrow 
our system." 

McBride holds that the conspirators are 
a strange alliance of Communists with Wall 
Street and London financiers. He asserts 
that one group—the “so-called Intellectuals, 
fellow travelers. Communists, self-designated 
’great liberals,' left-wingers, and political op¬ 
portunists"—would set up a financial super¬ 
state to control money, the value of money, 
credit, production, profits, and wages. 

The other group of pure Communists 
would set up a totalitarian state to be “ab¬ 
sorbed as a vassalage In a world superstate 
In which we would be outnumbered and 
outvoted 16 to 1 " 

“We must not permit ourselves to be prop¬ 
agandized Into voting billions of dollars to 
keep western Europe from becoming Com¬ 
munist." tl’e report said “The people of 
Europe realize that Communist Russia is the 
most tragic hoax in all history, her own peo¬ 
ple are restless and disillusioned, the Balkans 
seething with revolt 

"Russia’s arrogance. Insolence, and syn¬ 
thetic belligerence do not reflect confidence 
but desperation and fear on the part of her 
leaders It has always been the practice of 
tyrants and dictators to manufacture a war 
to scare and frighten people Into docility 
when their failure to solve Internal social 
and economic problems has led them to fear 
for the perpetuation of their power." 

[From the Dallas (Tex) Tlmes-Herald of 
November 17, 1947] 

United States Policies Blamed for 
Depressions 

Washington, November 17 —Unsound eco¬ 
nomic and monetary policies of the Govern¬ 
ment are to blame for depressions rather 
than any failure of the free enterprise sys¬ 
tem, according to a report released by the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures 

The report, prepared by John McBride, 
committee clerk, and printed by the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, has been In prepara¬ 
tion fur almost 2 years and consists of a 
history of money and a digest of statements 
of various world fiscal authorities 

“All efforts of the administration and Con¬ 
gress to stop runaway prices and bring peace 
and economic stability to the world are 
doomed to failure until a sound, stable, de¬ 
pendable monetary system Is adopted," the 
report states. 

DOLLAR DEraXCUTED 

“All thoughtful citizens will approve of the 
administration’s statement that, ‘Inflation 
miut be stopped before It Is too late. But 
before any constructive action can be taken, 
it must be recognized that Public Law 84, 
enacted In 1945, depreciated the dollar 37 
percent, caused commodity prices to advance 
60 percent and Is responsible for the vlcloiu 


Inflationary spiral of rising prices and re¬ 
sultant demand for higher wages." 

McBride said that In 13 years our dollar 
and fixed dollar securities have lost 63 per¬ 
cent of their value. He declared that the 
crying need of the world Is for stabilization 
of currency rather than for dollars. 

“Sound money Is the first requisite for 
world peace and economy recovery," the 
report said. “The United States alone has 
the power to give that stability by adopting 
a sound monetary system This can be put 
into operation In 90 days and cost us nothing. 

“Will we take this common sense course, or 
will we continue to pour billions down ‘opera¬ 
tion rate hole’ until the economic structure 
of the world collapses and the entire world 
Is swept by ungovernable anarchy?" 

The report states that for years there has 
been "a national and International con¬ 
spiracy, well-financed and cunningly di¬ 
rected. to pillage our country and overthrow 
our system.” 

McBride holds that the conspirators are a 
strange alliance of Communists with Wall 
Street and London financiers He asserts 
that one group—the “so-called Intellectuals, 
fellow travelers, Communists, self-designated 
great liberals, left-wingers, and political op¬ 
portunists—would set up a financial super¬ 
state to control money, the value of money, 
credit, production, profits, and wages " 

The other group of pure Communists 
would set up a totalltai‘lan state to be “ab¬ 
sorbed as a vassalage in a world superstate in 
which we would be outnumbered and out¬ 
voted 16 to 1 " 


Congress of American Women and 
Comintern Ladies Aid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11, 1947 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the text of a letter I di¬ 
rected today to the Honorable Tom Clark, 
United States Attorney General, and an 
article entitled “Comintern Ladies Aid” 
which appeared in the magazine Plain 
Talk of July 1947: 

Decemder 11, 1947. 

Hon Tom Clark. 

United States Attorney General, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Clark. On December 7. 1947, I 
received the following telegram from Rheua 
Pearce, Congress of American Women. 

“As mothers and homemakers faced with 
a very serious problem, we are coming to 
Washington on Tuesday, December 9, to talk 
with you, our Repre8entative.s. Our organi¬ 
zation represents 35,000 women from Chicago 
area. The delegation will Include representa¬ 
tives from other organizations speaking for 
the women of Chicago." 

Rheua Pearce Is president of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Congress of American Women 
with offices located at 203 North Wabash 
Avenue 

In order to save their time and be as help¬ 
ful as possible, I arranged for the following 
women who were in Washington from Chi¬ 
cago, In accordance with the telegram, to 
meet with Representatives Thomas Owens, 
Robert Twyman, Richard Vail, and myself, 
at 4:30 the afternoon of December 9 in the 
office of Congressman Richard Vail. The del¬ 
egation consisted of the following: Mrs. M M 
Robin. 3641 Van Buren Avenue, Chicago, Chi¬ 
cago Federation of Consumers; Mrs. Irene M. 
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OainM. SMS Vernon Avenue, Chicago, lUlnola 
Aaeoolatloa of Colored Women; Bfre. George 
Wtnahergi 1322 South Fairfield, Chicago, 
Emma Laaarua Division of Jewish Peoplm 
Ftatemal Order; Mrs. Grace D. Wells. Illinois 
Aieoeiatlon of Colored Women; Mrs. Margaret 
Hayes. Chicago, Chicago N. p. A. of C. Clubs; 
Mab' Andelman. 709 Cornelia. Chicago, Con« 
grees ctf American Women. Chicago; Anita 
Wolfson, Chicago, Congress of American 
Women, Chicago; Eva Levin, Chicago, Oan> 
gress of American Women, Chicago. 

This delegation, in addition to represent* 
ing the Congress of American Women, 
claimed to represent the following organlsa* 
tlons: Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Progressive Cltisens of America, Federation 
of ^ttlements, American Veterans Commit¬ 
tee, International Workers Order, Chicago 
Association of Colored Women, National As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, mmols Association of Colored Wom¬ 
en, Chicago Chapter of Negro Organizations, 
Victory Group of Consumers Civic Organiza¬ 
tion, and Chapter of Jewish Peoples Fraternal 
Order. 

I have checked with the office of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and find that 
the Congress of American Women is not reg¬ 
istered under title in of Public Law 601, 
known as the Federal Regulation of Lobby¬ 
ing Act. Section 307 of this law reads as 
follows. 

“Sac. 307. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to any person (ezcept a political com¬ 
mittee as defined m the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, and duly organized State or 
local committees of a political party), who 
by himself, or through any agent or employee 
or other p^sons m any manner whatsoever, 
directly or Indirectly, solicits, collects, or re¬ 
ceives money or any other thing of value to 
be used prmcipally to aid. or the principal 
piurpose of which person is to aid. m the 
accomplishment of any of the following 
piirposes* 

“(a) The passage or defeat of any legisla¬ 
tion by the Congress of the United States. 

"(b) To influence, directly or mdlrectly, 
the passage or defeat of any legislation by 
the Congress of the United States " 

Information I have m my files shows that 
the Congress of American Women is the 
United States branch of a foreign-inspired 
conference of the Womens International 
Democratic Federation, and that It Is m 
fact a Communist-controlled front organi¬ 
zation. 

I, therefore, formally request action on the 
part of the Department of Justice In refer¬ 
ence to this outright violation of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act and further m- 
formation as to the prospect of this organi¬ 
zation bemg formally cited by your office as 
a subversive organization. 

Very truly 3 rour 8 , 

Feed E. Busbet, 

Member of Congress. 


[From Plain Talk for July 1947] 

COMXNTSBN lAOISS Am 

(By Suzanne La Follette) 

Wrapped In mystery Is the origin of Stalin’s 
ladles’ auxiliary, the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, which suddenly 
sprang Into being in war-shocked Paris 6 
months after VE-day with a full-grown 
planetary membership of 120,000,000. At 
least that was the inside figure which the 
well-informed Dally Worker announced on 
December 28. 1940. 

The head of the United States branch of 
this colossal Moscow front is Dr. Gene Welt- 
flsh, a scientist and former member of the 
faculty of Columbia University. Dr. Welt- 
fUdi has never volunteered any clarification 
of the federation’ll apparent parthenogenesis. 
But last month. In addressing a convention 
of her branch, the self-styled Congress of 


American Women, she did announce, accord¬ 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune of June 
7, that the parent organization has expanded 
to a membership of 81.000.000 women In 44 
countries. 

Now Dr. Weltfish. who attended the Paris 
conference where the Comintern Ladles Aid 
was first launched, may have been ignorant 
of the Daily Worker’s claim of 120.000.000 
members. But as one of the founders, she 
surely knew the official figure, released in 
the New York Times on December 1. 104S, 
which claimed that the federation repre¬ 
sented 81,000,000 women in 86 countries. 
How that figure had expanded to 81,000,- 
000 by June 1047 is one of the little mysteries 
of Communist mathematics. 

Such Juggling of astronomical figures is 
but one Index to the character of the organi¬ 
zation which would mobilize the women 
of the world for peace and Justice. The rec¬ 
ord of Dr Weltfish as a Communist fronter 
and party-liner is another index Her urg¬ 
ing of American women "to assume their 
political reeponslbilitles before it is too late 
to alter the dangerous course our country 
is being steered into by the Truman doc¬ 
trine” la a familiar echo of the Moscow 
refrain heard the world over in recent 
months 

High-sounding indeed was the name of the 
organization to which the Paris conference 
of November 1045 had so mysterloualy given 
birth. The Women’s International Demo¬ 
cratic Federation (WIDF) was a label de¬ 
signed to stir legitimate hopes and to lure 
Innocents Few reali^d that the American 
women who attended the Paris conclave and 
later set up Its affiliate here were, almost 
without exception, consistent followers of 
the Communist Party line Nor did many 
Americans associate the "Mrs Elizabeth G 
Flynn" of the United States delegation with 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a member of the 
national committee of the Communist Party, 
United States of America, and columnist on 
the Dally Worker, who later became a vice 
president of the Congress of American Women 
(CAW). 

Now, through a special membership drive, 
the CAW la launching a country-wide effort 
to draw Idealistic—but credulous—women 
Into Its fold. It will try especially to reach 
worklngwomen Negro women, and women 
veterans Dr Weltfish stated that the or¬ 
ganization already has a "membership rep¬ 
resentative of over a quarter of a million 
women In the United States.” That this 
figure comes from the same mathematical 
primer as the official 81,000,000 membership 
of the parent organization goes without say¬ 
ing, According to that primer, of the world’s 
1,000,000,000 females of all ages. 1 out of 
every 13 Is represented by this Communist 
"front.” Perhaps all the women in Soviet 
government-controlled trade-unions are au¬ 
tomatically included In the statistics. Of 
course, no Russian woman has anything to 
say about it—except possibly the bemedalled 
and uniformed women commissars whom 
Stalin sent to Paris to officiate ajt the chris¬ 
tening of the Comintern's feminine offspring. 

The "happy lot" of the Soviet woman has 
proved the main inspiration for the work 
of both the WIDF and the CAW. Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, describing the Paris meeting 
of the WIDF in the United States Commu¬ 
nist magazine. Political Affairs, applauded 
"the tremendous progress” of women in "the 
only Socialist state as yet In existence." She 
urged that "we should use this example of 
the country of socialism to demonstrate to 
American women that Communists actively 
champion the rights of women * • • which 
bourgeois democracies grant them only 
piecemeal after tremendous smuggles." 

The well-known fact that Soviet women 
have won a new status under the Communist 
dictatorship—a status which permits them to 
toll 06 miners and bricklayers, os street- 
cleaners and hodcarriers; to stand in queues 


for hours before and after work In quest of 
bread for their children; to vote for only one 
party and one list of candidates; and to 
enjoy the privUege of raising children In 
slave-labor colonies—all this has been passed 
over in silence by the Flynn-Weltflsh propa¬ 
ganda mill. 

The creation of a powerful International 
women’s movement has been a Soviet aim 
since the beginning of the Bolshevist regime. 
As far back as 1920, Lenin told Clara Zetkln. 
the grandmother of German communism, 
that "real freedom for women is possible 
only through comrotmism • • • we 
need appropriate bodies to carry on work 
amongst them; special means of agitation, 
and forms of organization. That is not fem¬ 
inism; that is practical, revolutionary ex¬ 
pediency ” 

The organization that is working to turn 
Lenin's design Into reality has close connec¬ 
tions with Moscow’s other international 
fronts, the World Federation of ’Trade Unions 
and the World Federation for Democratic 
Youth Like them, it originated In Paris, 
where Jacques Duclos, secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Prance and recognized 
mouthpiece of the Comintern, laid down the 
new aggressive postwar Soviet line 'The 
Union des Femmes Francalses, which initi¬ 
ated the WIDF, is Communist-dominated. 
Bugdnle Cotton, who was refused an Amer¬ 
ican visa because of her pro-Communlst 
activity, became president of the WIDF 

Members of the WIDF executive committee 
incude Ana Pauker, of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Communist Party of Rumania, 
who directed the brutal purges of libeials In 
her country, Dolores Ibarrurl, known as "La 
Pasionarla,” Spain’s leading woman Com¬ 
munist, and Taola Dragolchcva, who has been 
called "Bulgarian Lady Executioner” for her 
activities as general secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Bulgaria A number of 
Tito’s women guerrilla fighters were delegates 
to the Paris conference The USSR dele¬ 
gation of 40 women was the largest from any 
country and Included two official Soviet 
deputies. 

There were some delegates who took the 
announced program of the federation at its 
face value They even dared to pppose the 
Communist steam roller Thus Madame 
Sedoux, a representative of Prance, sought 
to aline the newly organized women’s move¬ 
ment not only against fascism, but against 
totalitarianism of every color She and two 
delegates who supported her were expelled 
from the conference Also squelched was 
the suggestion of an Australian delegate that 
the slate of candidates for permanent execu¬ 
tive office be submitted to the members of 
affiliated organizations In the various coun¬ 
tries. 

In the fall of 1946, when few Americans 
could get passage overseas. Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and her covey of United States women 
delegates flew to Paris Now holding promi¬ 
nent positions in the CAW. these women 
have all been supporters of Communist-front 
movements Dr. Weltfish signed the state¬ 
ment In defense of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional agent, Gerhart Elsler. and has con¬ 
demned American policy In China, Greece, 
and Spain In orthodox Soviet fashion She 
is coauthor of a pamphlet. Races of Man¬ 
kind, which glorifies the Soviet Union, and 
has also sponsored various "fronts." Mrs. 
Muriel Draper, executive vice president, has 
been acting as executive secretary of the 
women’s committee of the National Council 
for Sovlet-Amerlcan Friendship, and spoke 
on a Dally Worker radio program She is a 
confirmed party liner. 

It was Mrs Draper and Dr Weltfish who, 
at a meeting in Moscow of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the WIDF In October 1946, pre¬ 
sented resolutions demanding disarmament 
of the United States and denouncing the 
"reactionary forces” In their country, which 
they said were aided "by the tyranny of the 
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press and the syndicates *’ Again on Soviet 
territory, though In the Unltec^ States of 
America, Mrs. Draper was chairman of a 
meeting held in the Soviet Consulate, New 
York City, on March 7, 1946, to celebrate 
International Women’s Day, a Communist 
holiday Incidentally, the group has not so 
honored any other foreign consulate 

Chairman of the WIDP’S Committee 6n 
Child Welfare and a vice president of the 
CAW Is Mrs Elinor 8 Glmbel, who has sup¬ 
ported numerous Communist fronts. At the 
June meeting of the CAW, she stated that 
the children of Europe, Asia, and Africa “need 
food, clothing, school supplies, medicine, toys, 
and a feeling of democracy ” True as this 
statement is, one wonders whether the brand 
of democraev advocated would be Soviet- 
style, which is admired by the CAW Just as 
Invariably as American democracy comes 
under their critical Arc 

Others prominent in the organization are 
Ruth Young, who was a Communist Party 
convention delegate in 1945, Thyra Edwards, 
formerly a member of the Young Communist 
League, who conducted tours to the Soviet 
Union. Dr Bella V Dodd, a member of the 
National Committee of the Communist Party, 
USA, and such well-known fellow travelers 
as Henrietta Buckmaster, Mary Van Kleeck, 
and Florence Eldrldge (Mrs Predrlc March). 

The CAW has recently moved Its headquar¬ 
ters to 144 Bleecker Street, New York, the ad¬ 
dress of the United States Committee for the 
World Youth Festival, which Is being con¬ 
ducted In Prague by the revived Young 
Comintern The June conference of the 
CAW met In Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
of which the rector Is the “Red Reverend” 
William Howard Mellsh, vice chairman of the 
National Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship Mrs Mellsh Is president of the CAW’s 
Brooklyn chapter 

The cooperation of the CAW with other or¬ 
ganizations is limited to well-known Com¬ 
munist fronts It has had no dealings with 
the established non-Communlst women’s 
groups In the United States In fact, it ef¬ 
fectively scuttled an attempt to organize a 
bona fide International Assembly of Women 
At the preliminary meetings held in New 
York last October American party liners and 
Communist delegates from overseas formed 
a tight bloc which Insisted that the group 
work through the WIDP rather than set up 
its own central bureau for the exchange of 
International Information among women 
The meeting adjourned without having 
formed a continuing committee 

With fanatical persistence the disciplined 
pro-Communist women make sure not only 
that possible rivals fall to get a finger in the 
International pie but that the plums wUl be 
dished out to themselves It Is an ominous 
fact that they have secured consultant status 
for the WIDF with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

’The emblem of the WIDP and its American 
affiliate Is a dove of peace holding an olive 
branch. Much has been said by the CAW 
about the menace to peace of America’s 
“Fascist-minded monopolies," “imperialist 
aggression,” and failure to share with Russia 
the secret of the atom bomb But the group 
has a sizable blind spot when it comes to 
the encroachment of Soviet totalitarianism 
upon the freedom-loving peoples of Europe 
and Asia. 

’The slogan of “peace" exploited by the 
Congress of American Women is befuddling 
many sincere feminists. Our leading news¬ 
papers have given the WIDP much free pub¬ 
licity, and have characteristically taken little 
trouble to expose its real nature. Yet even 
a cursory examination of the facts is suffi¬ 
cient to unmask the organization as the 
Kremlin’s “ladies aid," designed to perform a 
vital function in the secretly restored Com¬ 
intern. 


Handicapped Citixens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or WASHTWQTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11. 1947 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding citizens of my district is 
Mrs. R. E. Bondurant who throughout 
her lifetime has performed a great serv¬ 
ice for the handicapped citizens of the 
Nation. Mrs. Bondurant has been most 
diligent in sponsoring legislation, pro¬ 
grams, and community service for the 
blind and other handicapped people who 
are at a disadvantage in meeting the 
problems of life. No one in my State of 
Oregon has done more for these under¬ 
privileged persons in need of assistance 
in fitting them to meet the responsibili¬ 
ties of life and relieving them of some of 
the burdens resting upon them. 

Mrs. Bondurant has now as one of her 
projects the education of underprivileged 
persons and particularly affording them 
the opportunity to perfect themselves in 
skills and crafts so that they may not 
only provide for their own care and up¬ 
keep but give worth-while contributions 
to the economy of our Nation. Mrs. 
Bondurant has recently opened in the 
city of Portland, in my congressional 
district, a craft shop where the products 
made by the handicapped are offered for 
sale, by means of which these handi¬ 
capped citizens are enabled to earn a 
livelihood. This project is a worthy one 
and IS under the sponsorship of the Ore¬ 
gon State department for vocational re¬ 
habilitation and the Oregon chapter of 
the National Society for Crippled Chil¬ 
dren and Adults. 

I include as a part of these remarks an 
article by Mrs. Bondurant in the Port¬ 
land (Oreg.) Journal of Friday, Decem¬ 
ber 5. 1947, explaining this outstanding 
service in which she plays such an im¬ 
portant part and to which she gives her 
time without monetary recompense. The 
article is as follows: 

SHOP FOB HANDICAPPED 

(By Mrs R E Bondurant) 

Oregon’s thousands of home-bound per¬ 
sons, having lost some of their faculties but 
none of their courage, are building better 
“mousetraps”—and a myriad other types of 
hand-made, high-grade articles as a means 
of continuing as useful citizens, supple¬ 
menting family income and otherwise dem¬ 
onstrating to themselves and friends that 
they’ve still got what It takes to help make 
the American system of a free enterprise work 
So successful are the men and women who 
make such a wide array of useful items, toys 
and handicrafts in their own homes that 
Oregon would be crisscrossed many times 
with paths to their doors by persons seeking 
the figurative “better mousetraps" were It 
not that efforts are being made to establish 
a full-time, year-round store In Portland as 
a State-wide outlet for the results of their 
imagination, industry, and skills. 

The first step In the major project was 
taken about a month ago during the third 
annual observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, when one of 
Portland’s large, downtown department 
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stores donated easily accessible space for an 
exhibit and sale of hand-tooled leather purses 
and billfolds, slippers, toys, aprons. Jewelry, 
lamps, plastic vases, and many other items— 
embroidery, lace, and sundry equally high- 
grade and compelling products. Long before 
the week ended, it appeared that the next 
step—the establishment of a permanent 
store—should be taken at once In order that 
this fine merchandise be made available to 
Christmas shoppers who pride themselves on 
the personal touph in their gifts 

Search was made for downtown space suit¬ 
able for a craftshop for Oregon’s handicapped 
and home-bound producers. The problem of 
availability of any space was bad enough, 
but suitability proved insurmountable, at 
least for the time being Rather than be 
completely stymied, high-priced quarters 
were rented even though well out of the main 
(■'■c.-*; .: 1 .-(‘pri I* the hope that newspaper 

.-iidl' p..).l!!'v, together with enthusi¬ 
astic word-of-mouth reports would reach 
enough potential supporters of the craftshop 
to raise it to a self-sustaining, nonprofit basis. 
It Is the writer’s hope that between now and 
the first of the year this sales outlet for 
products made by home-bound persons can 
be moved from its present location at 1325 
Southwest Washington Street to more suit¬ 
able space convenient to shoppers. 

Under the sponsorship of the State depart¬ 
ment for vocational rehabilitation and the 
Oregon chapter of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, the craftshop 
for the handicapped Is a basically sound Idea. 

I purposely have made no mention of dis¬ 
abled American veterans in connection with 
the new craftshop, mostly because their 
needs, when home-bound, are Identified with 
the thousands of handicapped persons so 
urgently demanding an outlet for the prod¬ 
ucts of their ingenuity and industry Won't 
you help thorn, veterans and civilians alike, 
by visiting the craftshop between now and 
Christmas? By so doing, you not only will 
find better “mousetraps” but you also will 
help beat a new path to the collective door of 
Oregon’s handicapped workers. 


This Aid Continues America’s Mighty 
Effort Toward a Satisfactory and En¬ 
during Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ABIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 11,1947 

Mr. MURDOCK Mr. Speaker. I voted 
in support of the interim-aid bill, H. R. 
4604, which the House passed today by 
a voice vote, but I have had so little to 
say during the many hours of debate 
that I take advantage of this leave to 
extend my remarks in order to express 
myself briefly on the bill. While there 
may be some features I could object to, 
I am satisfied with the amount of money 
which the House committee wrote in the 
authorization, and of course I am en¬ 
tirely in sympathy with and favorable 
to the mtent and purpose of this bill as I 
understand Its purpose. 

I have heard the prophets of gloom 
predicting dire consequences to our own 
economy if this bill should become law. 
I am less inclined to heed these dismal 
prophets as I have heard them make 
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similar dire predictions many times be¬ 
fore, even while we were trying to pre¬ 
pare our country on the eve of a terrible 
war. I recognize that there is some 
danger to our basic economy inherent in 
this move, but I feel that we must take 
certain fairly definitely known hazards 
rather than risk a greater hazard in any 
conceivable alternative. 

Many of my colleagues have enumer¬ 
ated the tremendous sacrifices in blood 
and treasure which America has paid in 
recent years to win this war of survival. 
I do have some conception of that price, 
and that fact makes me willing to pay a 
relative high price to win the peace. 
Therefore, I think the vast investment 
in peace which we have already made 
and which we are making in this bill and 
which we are contemplating in addi¬ 
tional measures are worth the price if 
together they give us a fair chance to 
win the peace. All life Is a hazard, and 
that is true of the life of a nation. We 
did not hesitate to take long chances 
when it was a question of physical sur¬ 
vival. We should not hesitate now when 
the decision is equally critical. 

I was very much interested in the pro- 
po.sals made today In the two amend¬ 
ments offered by the gentlemen from 
Texas, Mr. Gossett and Mr. Poage I 
thought on first hearing those proposals 
that they sounded sensible, for 1 do 
want the peoples of the Old World, for 
whom we have done so much and sacri¬ 
ficed so greatly, to know of America’s 
part In bearing the burdens of this great 
conflict. I have all along supported 
the Voice of America. I think it is very 
foolish of us if America’s efforts are not 
fully made known throughout the world. 

I have heard so many political oppo¬ 
nents of the administration declare that 
the real America and her generous 
spirit have not been made known to 
the peoples of the Old World. Well, 
now, certainly America ought to have a 
great reservoir of good will abroad be¬ 
cause of our humane intentions and sac- 
riflcal efforts, If the truth about us is 
known. However, these two proposals 
were turned down today on the ground 
that the agencies administering this re¬ 
lief are given authority to tell the world 
about our efforts. Surely the majority, 
even of this Republican Committee, can¬ 
not have such utter lack of faith in all 
of the administrative branch of our 
Government to deal with such matters 
effectively when they pass over an op¬ 
portunity to direct how information con¬ 
cerning America shall be dispensed along 
with our aid. If there has been any 
failure in this respect in the past, it must 
be remedied In this program. 


Opposed to Bypaiting Antitrast Laws 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10,1947 
Mr KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 


the following telegram from George J. 
Brnger, director in charge of the Wash¬ 
ington office of the National Federation 
of Small Business, Inc.: 

Washington, D. C., December 11, 1947, 
Hon. Estes Kefattvek. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C: 

This is to call to your attention the joint 
resolution to check inflation aa reported In 
Nations press today, and particularly that 
part of the resolution, “Parties to any agree¬ 
ment approved under the section are hereby 
relieved from the operation of the antitrust 
laws, etc ” The federation, having the larg¬ 
est Individual membership of any business 
organization in this Nation, and speaking for 
that membership, strenuously opposes any 
bypassing of antitrust laws The federa¬ 
tion’s position In this respect was made 
known in its opposition to the Reed-Bul- 
winkle bill, which provided for the same 
exemption. The federation’s position was 
made definitely known In its testimony be¬ 
fore the Joint Committee on Economic Re¬ 
port. July 14. requesting and urging all-out 
enforcement of antitrust laws. We call to 
your attention testimony of the Assistant 
Attorney General before the Senate Civil 
Service Committee, February 13. 1947. In 
substance he stated that for 35 years or more 
the administrations have been giving lip 
service to the enforcement of antitrust laws. 
The federation, speaking for small business, 
is committed to oppose any weakening or 
bypassing of antitrust laws, and we see no 
Justification to commit this to be approved 
by the Government Please make known 
our views to the Congress It is most urgent. 
You are privileged to quote the full message. 

, George J Burger, 

Director in Charge. Washington Office, 
National Federation of Small Busi¬ 
ness, Inc. 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF ’THE UNITED STA-TES 
Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, Deeemoer 4), 1947 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered at the annual banquet 
of the Farmers Union Gialn Terminal 
Association, at St. Paul, Minn., on De¬ 
cember 9. 

There being no objection, the addre'^s 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In speaking before this cooperative to¬ 
night, I am addressing some of the most 
Important people In world affairs today. 

The American farmer more than anyone 
else in this critical period In history Is In¬ 
fluencing and shaping the economic and 
political destiny of nations. 

Hunger Is the great breeder of revolution. 
Hunger la the great destroyer of liberty. 
Hunger has toppled kings from their thrones 
It has prostrated economies. It has caused 
multitudes to grasp in desperation at the 
promises of false prophets. It has bred war. 

Many nations are today on the verge of po¬ 
litical and economic chaos. Only relief from 
the fear of hunger and famine can avert 
catastre^he for some of them. The Ameri- 
can farmer offers the only hope for providing 
that emergency relief. 


Through the exports of food raised on the 
farms of North America, a degree of stability 
has been maintained to date by governments 
of Europe. 

Only by maintaining stable governments 
in other countries has the foreign market for 
American manufactured goods been main¬ 
tained and the employment of over 60,000,000 
persons In the United States made possible 
There are still those who say, ’’Let the 
rest of the world shift for itself Let us keep 
America an Island of unprecedented pres- 
perlty in a world of chaos, poverty, and 
war ’’ 

VIHiat a ridiculous attitude that Is 
How can anyone really believe that the 
7 percent of the world’s people living in the 
United States can forever lemain prosperous 
and rich in a chaotic, poverty-stricken, and 
highly scientific world? 

After recently traveling 0,000 m'les 
throtighout this Nation of ours, I have be¬ 
come convinced of one thing—that the Amer- 
Ic.an farmer harbors no such Illusion 
He know.s that unles’S harmonious working 
agreements among nations prevail, unless 
the world can be rid of the fear of famine, 
pestilence, tyranny, and war, that the pros¬ 
perity now being enjoyed In this country 
cannot long be sustained ’The American 
farmer is willing to strain his efforts to the 
limit to produce the grain, the meat, and 
other products so necessary to attain th s 
stability 

In talking with a small group the other 
night, I mentioned the fact that the faTmcr 
is willing to go the limit in order to feed 
the people of Europe. 

One member of the group responded with 
a rather derisive laugh, the inference being 
that the farmer was, of course, willing to 
feed Europe because it meant money and 
profits to him. 

He Ignored the fact that American grain 
today is sold to Europe for much less than 
the price of grain pioduced in South Ameilca 
He ignored the fact that the farmers have 
contributed thousands of tons of food with¬ 
out any recompense whatsoever, and he ig¬ 
nored the fact that the great majority of 
farmers in America have had their produc¬ 
tion costs greatly Increased because of ship¬ 
ments abroad. 

It evidently did not occur to him that the 
farmer looked beyond Immediate and tempo¬ 
rary high prices In his outlook on world 
affairs 

I fear that the snap Judgment of this 
man on American farmers is too prevalent 
In some quarters. 

The wonder Is that there are not mtire 
people like this considering the vigorous and 
vicious campaign which Is constantly being 
conducted for the purpose of putting the 
farmer In a false light 
You and I know the forces that are re¬ 
sponsible for this campaign, conducted 
through magazines, on the air, and even be¬ 
fore committees of the Congress 
We know how difficult It Is for agriculture 
to get Into print in some great publications, 
except In a biased or misleading sense 

It Is a great tribute to the American peo¬ 
ple as n whole that more of them have not 
fallen for the piopaganda designed to mis¬ 
represent farmers 

It Is to the everlasting credit of our in¬ 
dustrial workers that not one of their lead¬ 
ers, so far as I have been able to determine, 
has attempted to put the blame on the 
farmer for the unprecedented high cost of 
living which exists today 
They seem to know, aa we know, that the 
campaign against farmers is designed to pro¬ 
mote class antagonism between those who 
work In the factory and those who work on 
the form, and to divert attention from some 
of the real culprits that contribute to the 
high coat of living. 

I am not attacking American Industry. As 
a whole, industry is as conscientious as other 
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groups, but there are monopoly-seeking ele¬ 
ments of industry and commerce that know 
no scruples, that seem willing to stoop to any 
level to satisfy their lust for power or money. 
They are determined to break the strength 
of organized agricultiire at any cost, by any 
means 

They would deny the farmer the right to 
market his grain and other crops except 
through channels which are controlled, and 
all too often exploited, by monopoly seekeis. 

They would deny the farmer the right to 
purchase his gasoline and oil except at a 
price above that which he should pay 

They would deny the 3,600,000 farmers 
who are still without electrical energy the 
privilege of getting that light and power 
except by paying tribute to the private utili¬ 
ties which are controlled, body and soul, by 
castcin financial interests. 

They oppose the development of the Great 
Lakes-St Lawrence seaway, which would give 
farmers in the Northwest access to world 
markets without paying a transportation 
bonus to the railroads 

They would destroy the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and' all It has accomplished for 
the good of all people. 

They wovild prevent the development of 
the natural resources of America unless the 
people pay monetary tribute to a small group 
for the privilege of using these resources. 

They systematically propagandize the small 
merchants and businessmen of America in 
their efforts to weaken the ranks of the farm 
people of our great Nation. 

They spend millions of dollars on radio 
programs and newspaper advertising. They 
hire a horde of so-called experts to try to 
substantiate, spread, and give credence to 
their one-sided, and often false, contentions. 

They infiltrate into the membership ranks 
of thousands of organizations This not 
only keeps them Infoimed as to what is going 
on but enables them in many cases to 
actually control these organizations and their 
policies 

They retain any legal talent which might 
make trouble for them. If they can They 
maintain extravagant lobbies in Washington 
and State capitals. They furnish speakers to 
spread Insidious propaganda to churches, 
chambers of commerce, and patriotic organ¬ 
izations fiee of cost to those unsuspecting 
organizations 

They plant their stooges In cooperative 
meetings from coast to coast and they hire 
full-time henchmen to work against the 
f-lends of farmers in Congress and State 
legislatures 

They collect millions of dollars from cor¬ 
porate interests, commodity gamblers, and 
financial manipulators in order to carry on 
their campaign against the farmers They 
do not pay one dollar of tax on the huge 
sums which they collect for this purpose 

In fact, they not only do not pay a dollar 
of income tax on these collections, but the 
contributor is actually permitted to deduct 
the amount he gives from his own Income 
In making his personal return. 

Why should organizations established for 
the express purpose of creating class preju¬ 
dice be permitted to avoid the payment of 
taxes on millions of dollars contributed for 
this purpose? 

A financial statement of every farm coop¬ 
erative in America can be readily obtained. 
A financial statement of the affairs of nearly 
every laboi union can be readily obtained. 

Organizations set up for the purpose of 
weakening both agriculture and labor not 
only do not make financial statements avail¬ 
able to the public, but resist all efforts to 
bring the source of their funds out into the 
light of day. 

The Congress of the United States should 
require the National Tax Equality Associa¬ 
tion and other power seeking class organlza- 
tlons to make full and open financial r^xnrts, 
and to pay taxes on their enormous cash 
incomes. 


If those groups which constantly wage war 
on American farmers are not curbed but 
should succeed in their selfish objectives the 
food production of our Nation will be seri¬ 
ously impaired. 

History has shown that when a nation's 
source of food supply and of raw materials 
becomes weakened, the^nation Itself cannot 
long remain strong. 

If the United States is to remain econom¬ 
ically secure and politically democratic, we 
must maintain agriculture at its present 
strength and Increase that strength as fast 
as possible. 

We must eliminate International trade 
bairiers as rapidly as we can, but until the 
time comes when a means of preventing war 
has been devised ond the world has worked 
out feasible economic agreements, America 
must never become dependent on overseas 
countries for its food, shelter, and clothing. 

Our agriculture can be kept strong only 
through maintaining our most precious heri¬ 
tage, the land itself, and by having that land 
operated by a strong and virile people. 

Five hundred thousand boys and girls an¬ 
nually leave American farms to engage in 
other occupations The farm, therefore, is 
not only the source of our food and fiber sup¬ 
ply, but is also the source of strong young 
citleznshlp needed to contribute to the lead¬ 
ership and the industrial strength of our 
cities. Character is one of our greatest farm 
crops 

It is vitally Important that we keep the 
right kind of people on our farms. If we ore 
to do this it is necessary that we assure them 
of a living Income 

It is not enough for the per capita income 
of farm people to remain at lees than half 
the per capita Income of city people Such 
an Inequitable income will not suffice 

We must continue our efforts until farm¬ 
ers in America are assured parity of Income 
with other people 

It has been my privilege to be chairman of 
a Senate subcommittee authorized to study 
the needs and trends of American agriculture 
and to develop a long-range program. This 
study was authorized by a resolution intro¬ 
duced by your own junior Senator from Min¬ 
nesota, Sauator Ed Thye 

We will not bo satisfied with any program 
which does not bring us nearer the income 
level of all people than we have heretofore 
been 

Farm people are entitled to good schools, 
good hospitals, good roads, and good living, 
just as much as any other people are 

We realize our Interdependence with other 
sectors of our national economy, particularly 
with those who are gainfully employed in In- 
dtistry, but we are within our rights when 
we insist upon equality of opportunity and 
equality of living standards for our families. 

We cannot be selfish in this matter We 
must seek only that which is properly ours 

Our fortunes, quite properly, should rise 
or lall with other groups engaged in com¬ 
merce. Industry, labor, and the professions. 

No one group can long maintain a high 
level of prosperity alone. We are concerned 
not only with the income of these others. 
We must also insist that they too have high 
levels of health and education and the en¬ 
joyment of life. 

We must never again let millions of people 
in the cities of this great Nation go hungry 
while food rots on the farm. 

We must Insist upon adequate levels of 
diet for all, not only because it makes for a 
stronger people in our Nation, but because 
it will actually pay cash dividends. 

We must support measures to provide full 
employment for the working people and full 
operation for our factories and industrial 
plants. 

We must support an adequate minimum- 
wage level for all workers. 

We must extend the benefits of social 
security to the 36i000,000 wecfcecs Includ¬ 
ing farmers who are now contributing to the 


costs but receiving none of the benefits from 
this program. 

We must stand ready to adapt our agricul¬ 
tural practices to the needs of the Nation as 
a whole and to shift our production when¬ 
ever these needs become clearly apparent 

We must encourage cooperation with other 
groups and unity among ourselves. 

An unorganized agriculture would soon re¬ 
sult in an economic peasantry and a weak¬ 
ened Nation. 

There are too many who today would prey 
upon agriculture regardless of consequences 
to their country. 

Theie are too many who are too self- 
satisfied with present conditions and their 
present status in society. They are the ad¬ 
vocates of scarcity and high prices. 

They lack foresight and are afraid Afraid 
to make changes in an expanding world and 
completely blind to the consequences if we 
fall to do so 

Farmers must organize and stand by their 
organizations. I refer especially to coopera¬ 
tives which have brought to the American 
farmer a high degree of Independence and a 
higher standard of living The cooperative 
is free enterprise in action. Contrary to 
what a few representatives of selfish interests 
have charged, the cooperative is one of the 
highest examples of private initiative. 

Farm cooperotlves have come in for in¬ 
creasing public discussion during recent 
years They have been too successful to suit 
the speculators and profiteers As farmers 
well know, a major aim of the cooperative is 
to give its farmer members the best pos¬ 
sible service at the lowest possible cost, 
whether it be In the field of marketing, 
purchasing, or other business services. The 
moie nearly it attains that major aim, the 
more it will draw the fire of its opponents. 

Recent attacks in the public press—and 
elsewhere—provide convincing evidence of 
the effectiveness of our farmer cooperatives. 

You, of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, are to be complimented on the 
splendid progress made by your organization 
since 1938. The growth from the few million 
bushels handled in your first business year 
to the enormous volume in 1046-47 gives con¬ 
crete evidence of your effective merchandis¬ 
ing job The savings made every single year 
since organization, and the very substantial 
equity you have built up through your sys¬ 
tem is almost beyond belief. 

The history of cooperative grain handling 
in the Twin Cities is evidence of your persist¬ 
ence in support of a worthy cause—higher 
incomes and better living for the farm fam¬ 
ilies of the Northwest 

You are familiar with the attempts of the 
opposition to hamstring or destroy cooper¬ 
ative institutions in the last session of Con¬ 
gress. It is certain that their efforts will be 
continued We must be prepared to fight 
such moves 

We must protect the farmer's right to 
organize and to conduct his affairs cooper¬ 
atively at all costs 

Let American agriculture break down and 
we would soon find ourselves In the position 
of many old world nations Keep agriculture 
strong and healthy and the iJnlted States 
will retain its position of international lead¬ 
ership 

Ihrough our organizations we can remain 
strong We can beat off the efforts of those 
who would reduce our farmers to a depend¬ 
ency level 

Let us work for agriculture and an expand¬ 
ing economy on a broad front. 

Let us unlock the great St. Lawrence River 
and utilize its navigation and power resour¬ 
ces. To complete the development of this 
deep-water channel would make seaports out 
of Duluth or Chicago or Detroit so that 
ocean-going vessels of the United States and 
of the world could ply the waters of the Great 
Lakes transporting the life-giving wheat and 
'meat'of the great Morthwest/ or the manu¬ 
factured products of our central cities, to the 
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ter comen at tlie earth. These vessels could 
bring back to us cargoes of oil, lumber, or ore 
so that our own exhaustible resources may 
be c(s»ervecl and protected. 

The power now going to waste in the rush¬ 
ing waten of the Bt. Lawrence would provide 
at low cost a vast amount of additional en¬ 
ergy that is needed so badly to turn the 
wheels of expanding industry and to light 
the farms and homes that are either without 
power now or are paying rates that are much 
too high. 

Let us develop also our other great re- 
aour cee - ■ esp ecially the Blissourl River sys¬ 
tem—thereby generating cheaper and more 
abundant power, holding back floodwaters, 
storing water with which to bring new life to 
parched fields, protecting us agsdnst future 
dust bowls, and making greats water trans¬ 
portation facilities available lor the future 
welfare at our Nation. 

We cannot take a narrow view of these de¬ 
velopments and look upon them purely In 
terms of local benefits, as they may affect one 
Btate or one region. There are 48 States In 
our Union and the welfare at each la inex¬ 
tricably Unked with the fortunes at all. 

We In this country can produce enough to 
meet the needs of our Increasing population 
and our growing economy and still be able 
to help the more unfortunate in other lands. 

Agriculture must remain politically strong 
If it Is to be econamlcally strong 

Farmers have it within their power to beat 
down the attempts of ruthless monopoly 
seekers who would control them. 

The people of America speak many lan¬ 
guages, but there Is one language that the 
elected representatives of the people under¬ 
stand better than all otberd and that is the 
language qKdcen by the voter at the polls on 
election day. 

The health and happiness of every humsn 
being depends upon a bountiful production 
of food and fiber. The farm program for the 
future is far too important., too. vital to us 
all. too essential to the peace of the world 
and the existence of mankind to be manipu¬ 
lated by selfish elements of society or to be 
tossed into the maelstrom of partisan politics. 

Regardless of our political beliefa we must 
unite our efforts in going forward to a richer, 
healthier, and more secure era for the Amer¬ 
ican farmer and for our country. 


Pij Inareafet for Federal Enployeef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LANCER 

or MOSTB DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed m 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me yesterday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AfMMiKim bt SXMATOX LANOEX, STATION WWDC, 
THUBSDAT. PECXMBEX 11, 1947 

The other day I received a letter from a 
ttiRn In Baltimore referring to the Langer- 
Cbavex salary bill which would grant a 11.000 
increase In pay to each man and woman in 
the Government service. 

My correspondent asked me if I were mak¬ 
ing some sort of preelection promises, and 
whether thie bill was in support of my 
furomisea. I replied to my friend that I have 
no campaign at hand and, therefore, it is 
unnecessaiy for mo to make any campaign 


promises. 1 am not running for office I still 
Ijave more than 6 3 ^eani before my present 
term expires and, therefore, there cannot bo 
the slighteat touch of politics in what 1 am 
trying to do. 

My primary interest is to keep Government 
employeee abreast of their economic needs. 
They are not responsible for the runaway 
prices and crazy economy in which we arc 
living today. They are merely trying to be 
substantial cltisens. just as you and 1. and 
to discharge their obligations to their loved 
ones and their neighbors. 

It should he recalled at the outset that a 
Government employee surrenders certain of 
what are regarded as commonplace preroga¬ 
tives of those In other segments of our popu¬ 
lation when they enter upon Government 
employment. Even before the Congress In¬ 
serted no strike provisions in appropriations 
acts, Government employees already had 
voluntarily surrendered what might have 
been regarded by some as a right to strike, 
and as we look across the waters today and 
notice the condition In which some nations 
find themselves, beset by one strike after an¬ 
other from the forces which are in open 
defiance of their constituted governments, 
pitting their strength against the govern¬ 
ment authority, and in some Instances show¬ 
ing superior power and force, we cannot 
possibly underestimate what it meaxu in our 
country to feel and be secure against strikes 
directed at the Government. 

The Government employee further is re¬ 
quired to prove his loyalty to his Govern¬ 
ment and here again, such condition of em¬ 
ployment does not obtain in private indus¬ 
try or business Outside the Government a 
man thinks and does very much as he pleases 
so far as ideologies are concerned, and if they 
are not too obnoxious to the employer, the 
individual carries on in his own manner and 
if he desires to harbor disloyal feelings there 
are not a great number of laws which fcwbld 
it. 

And so, 1 am pointing out a few of the 
limitations under which a Government em¬ 
ployee must operate, and to which he must 
conform—^before we even get into the salary 
and retirement phase of the discussion which 
I plan to take up tonight 

My research indicates that $1,000 is yet a 
modest amoimt when we are confronted with 
the actual facts. I find that, all things con¬ 
sidered and In line with what has taken place 
in industry, the Government employee should 
receive approximately $1,160 and not $1,000. 
A very substantial brief con be built on this 
statement. 

In order that there be less prospect of the 
salary legislation, both for those In the postal 
service and those under the Classification 
Act of 1923, deteriorating into a dlsctisslon on 
the part of thoughtless persons who might 
claim political partisaxishlp, I invited Senator 
Chavxz, our ranking minority member on the 
Civil Service Committee, to Join me In pre¬ 
senting these wholesome bills. Senator 
Chavez, always a true friend of the Govern¬ 
ment employee, believing that morale at all 
times should he promoted, readily collabo¬ 
rated in this legislation—and so we can. now 
call these bills the Langer-Chavez measures, 
Just as we refer to the pending retirement 
provisions as the Langer-Chavez retirement 
bUl. 

As a matter of fact, the Government Is 
giving substantially the same services to its 
peq;>le today as it was several years ago, and 
is being required to operate with lesa per- 
sonneL This means that the remaining em¬ 
ployees must carry about the same work 
load as they formerly did. but with fewer 
persems to h^p perform the Jdbs. So, we are 
requiring more of the Government employee 
today than we formerly did, and we are leav¬ 
ing him dangling by his economic eyebrows 
and at the same time , there are those who 
want to know why we should give the Gov¬ 
ernment employee any more money. 


It Is true that the Congrese bae granted 
two pay adjustments in recent years. One 
of these was the first since 1925 for the postal 
employees, and served to correct some of the 
maladjustments so long existing. 

Promptly, the Government sboilshed over¬ 
time and reduced the employees '‘take-home" 
pay At the same time, the Government 
has permitted prices to go sky high. This 
simply means that Government employees 
now have to meet Inftated coels with de¬ 
flated incomes. Senator Chavez and I are 
merely trying to get some degree of parity 
In the Government service with that pre¬ 
vailing In industry. There has never been 
a time when this has happened. There were 
Little Steel formulas, and there were all 
kinds of wage concessions dtirmg the war 
dating back to January 1, 1941, but not for 
the Goveriunent employee. He was left to 
suck his thumb and wait until 1945 for be¬ 
lated relief—out of all proportion to what 
bad taken place in industry. 

And so. 1 feel privileged and proud to have 
thia (^portunlty to do my part to fdjuat the 
Government pay scales, in some degree, and 
in the direction of sane diScuBsion 

You do not hear a great deal of public 
discussion In Congress on the salary legis¬ 
lation. 1 can assure you that the atmosphere 
Is heavily charged privately with dlscusston 
of the need of doing Just what these hills 
call for. 

Now 1 want to talk to you about the retire¬ 
ment legislation. 

When an employee retires after having 
spent his working lifetime with the Govern¬ 
ment, there are but a few remaining years 
in his life We become concerned, however, 
about where the Government money Is com¬ 
ing from for these few years, although It Is 
very lltUe when compsj^ with the salary 
that he has received. 

It would seem more logical to do a little 
more worrying about our active employees 
They should be fitted into the Jobe they like 
best, given supervisars who are well quali¬ 
fied ana have a warm fellowship feeling for 
their helpers. They should be ready and 
willing to utilize such improvements as em¬ 
ployees In the lower levels are able to sug¬ 
gest We need the fullest information possi¬ 
ble from our employees who leave the service 
both for retirement and other reasons We 
need to spot light Incompetence, partlculnrly 
in the supervisory levels, for It Is here that 
costs can be heaviest and greatest Injury in¬ 
flicted on workers' careers not to mention the 
damage done to the Government service as a 
career. 

There can be little question that whcie 
there Is a Job to be done and a contented 
group of employees la doing it, the Govern¬ 
ment la getting Its money's worth. In a 
pleasant situation we wuvdd expect a few re¬ 
tirements at the earliest age at which le- 
tirement is permitted 

My attention was recently called to the 
disparity in retirement and survivor bene¬ 
fits between the civil-service retirement and 
the Foreign Service retirement systems. 
Under the latter the average retirement bene¬ 
fit Is approximately $3,000 as compared with 
less than one-third that amotmt for em¬ 
ployees who have been retired under the 
clvil-8«rvlco system. The average widows 
benefits under the Foreign Service Is mote 
than 20 percent larger than is now being 
paid to the civil-service retired employec.s. 
It is approximately twice as much as the 
widow will receive under either S 637 or 
H R. 4127. 

It iB pertinent at this point to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that employees of the For¬ 
eign Service system contribute 5 percent of 
their salary as compared with 6 percent 
tmder the pending retirement bills 1 do 
not object to the benefits under the Fmreign 
Service plan but do object to the small and 
inadequate rct-rcraent benefits under the 
clvll-servlcc plan. 
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Every man with a family working for a 
salary has worries as follows: 

1. Sufficient Income to provide the neces¬ 
sities of life for him and his family. 

2. Some protection for his dependents In 
the event of his death. 

3. Security for time when he is no longer 
able to work, due to advanced age or dis¬ 
ability. 

It was the general practice among foreign 
countries long before the war to make ample 
provision for their public employees In all 
three situations. There Is no question but 
that this was the correct policy and It la a 
mystery why dependents of our employees 
have been so long neglected In our country. 

We talk of risks. There are business risks, 
venture capital, crop risks, and the probabil¬ 
ity of success In new lines of business, but 
we hear too little discussion of the risk of 
mothers and widows In rearing the future 
generations In a well-balanced society we 
must attend to the rearing of future genera¬ 
tions, whether the widows of children are 
those of public employees or not. It Is com¬ 
monly regarded as part of the employment 
system in private Industry as well as In gov¬ 
ernment. Conservation and development of 
the Nation’s human resources needs to be 
foremost when we think of conserving the 
Nation’s resources. 

I am receiving evidence all the time that 
many of our employees are not able to work 
for physical reasons. Yet. they continue In 
some fashion, because our laws and rules tell 
them. In effect, that If they retire on dis¬ 
ability. as they may, they will forfeit their 
rights to reemployment with the Government 
In the event of their recovery, and, further¬ 
more, we will check on them annually to 
make sure that their disability annuity Is 
discontinued If they should recover. 

It Is a reasonable assumption that many of 
our employees are needlessly dying and their 
dependents left In distressing circumstances 
because of our numerous requirements, re¬ 
strictions, and failure to take Into account 
the all-important human equation. 

Certainly, if we live long enough we will 
reach the old-age stage. I do not think that 
old-age should carry a penalty. I believe that 
a Government employee has the same right to 
reach old-age as any other of our citizens. 
I do not favor Oslerlsm. I do not think he 
must be hated because he grows old I feel 
that some of those In the Senate who have 
been opposing the passage of the Langer- 
Chavez retirement bill likewise are opposed 
to old-age, dependent widows, and little 
children 

We should do everything we can to avoid 
returning to the good old days of the law 
of tooth and claw and survival of the fittest. 

The Langer-Chavez retirement bill will go 
a great distance toward giving us better gov¬ 
ernment, and to prove that the expressions 
of an appreciative Uncle Bam will not be lost 
by providing a humanitarian return on the 
Investment by the Government and the bene¬ 
ficiary and his dependents tmder the civil- 
service retirement system. 

I leave with you a letter I received re¬ 
cently, which tells Its own story: 

"My husband died almost 3 years ago after 
over 30 years In the Railway Mall Service. 
After his long Illness and death, I used e^ery 
cent I had to pay hospital and burial 
expenses 

"Since then I have had a hard time getting 
along I do have my small house that my 
husband and I both worked hard to pay for, 
but the only Income 1 have now is rent from 
a bedroom 

"If something doesn't turn up, 1 will have 
to sell my home. 1 cannot work because of 
poor health." 

I ask you If some Senators are right In 
their opposition to old age and In their 
support of poverty? 


The Tift-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PXNNSTLVAKIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. >IARTIN. Mr. President, on No¬ 
vember 13 last, at Harrisburg. Pa., the 
distinguished Junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] delivered a very appro¬ 
priate address on the Taft-Hartley law. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad¬ 
dress be printed in full in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

address BT united states senator IRVING M. 

IVES ON TKE TATT-HARTUEY ACT BEFORE THE 

COUNCIL or REPUBLICAN WOMEN Or PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA ON TKE AFTERNOON OF THURSDAY, NO- 

VEMB]£r 13. 1947, AT HARRISBUBG, PA. 

I appreciate greatly this opportunity to 
speak to the Council of Republican Women 
of Pennsylvania. When your distinguished 
Senator and my very good friend, Edward 
Martin, enthusiastically seconded your kind 
Invitation, he specified that I should speak 
on the Taft-Hartley Act. I am glad to do so. 

As you know, the Taft*Hartley Act deals 
with the subject of labor-management rela¬ 
tions and Is termed the "Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 " No single piece of 
legislation considered during the last ses¬ 
sion of the Congress aroused more contro¬ 
versy than did this measure. Never to my 
knowledge has so important a legislative 
measure been so maligned, misrepresented, 
and misunderstood. 

Many who opposed It dcnoimced it bitterly 
as a slave-labor law. On the other hand, 
many felt that the so-called abuses of labor 
should be curbed, and some of these people 
were of the opinion that an even more dras¬ 
tic measure was desirable. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I subscribed to 
neither of these extreme views. Nor do I 
feel that most of my colleagues who voted 
for the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 have shared these attitudes. I believe 
that It is our duty as Republicans—yours 
and mine—thoroughly to explain this legis¬ 
lation, sponsored by a Republican Congress, 
to all the people of your State and my State 
and of the Nation generally. 

The results of a survey made several 
months ago by an Independent research or¬ 
ganization are significant. This survey was 
conducted among a representative cross sec¬ 
tion of workers, both union and nonunion, 
to determine their attitude toward various 
provisions of the new labor law. In line 
with my own experience with hundreds of 
communications received at my office, the 
majority of workers questioned were against 
this new labor law 

But the results of the polls taken In this 
survey produced an extraordinary and 
striking anomaly. 

When the union members were asked 
whether they favored preventive measures 
to eliminate Communists from holding union 
offices, 77 percent of them favored such pre¬ 
ventive measures. 

When the union members were asked 
whether they favored a requirement tl^^t 
unions make financial reports. 85 percent 
Indicated their approval. 

Plfty-four percent of the union members 
expressing an opinion registered opposition 


to the use of union funds for political con¬ 
tributions or expenditures. 

Seventy percent of the union members 
favored delay in strikes In industries vital 
to the country’s welfare. These union mem¬ 
bers, moreover, favored the temporary pre¬ 
vention of such strikes through a court 
order obtained by a Government agency. 

Seventy percent of the union members 
were in favor of requiring unions to give 60 
days’ notice before going out on any strike. 

Seventy percent of the union members 
agreed that unions, as well as employers, 
should be subject to lawsuits for breach of 
contract. 

Slxty-one percent of the union members 
felt that employers should be granted the 
same freedom of speech as that given to 
unions and employees. 

Seventy-four percent of the union meih- 
bers Indicated that they favored the check¬ 
off of imlon dues by employers only after 
obtaining the consent of the workers. 

Seventy-seven percent of the union mem¬ 
bers Indicated that they favored the estab¬ 
lishment of a union shop only after a ma¬ 
jority of all the employees had voted in favor 
of It. 

Plfty-two percent of the union members 
expressing an opinion felt that the closed 
shop Itself should be outlawed 

Among the nonunion members who were 
polled In this same survey these affirmative 
percentages for the most part were even 
greater, and the affirmative average of all 
workers polled was decidedly overwhelming. 

These 10 matters on which this poll was 
taken constitute the essence of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. As I have indicated, the union 
members themselves were In favor of every 
one of them. And this result also confirms 
the sentiment expressed in many hundreds of 
communications received at my office. 

Therefore, when I stated that opinion on 
the Taft-Hartley Act contains an extraor¬ 
dinary and significant anomaly, I was not 
exaggerating I was merely emphasizing that 
this law has been the subject of the grossest 
and most vicious kind of misrepresentation 
and misinterpretation on the part of those 
opposed to It 

The results of this poll obviously offer a 
sharp contradiction to the charges that the 
Taft-Hartley Act is a "slave labor law ’’ These 
results show, moreover, that the hostility 
toward this act on the part of workers, union 
and nonunion alike, has been occasioned 
principally by false assumptions, resulting 
from a lack of proper and sufficient informa¬ 
tion and from calculated misinformation 
concerning the provisions of the act itself. 

In these remarks I shall give my views con¬ 
cerning certain important provisions of the 
new law, a number of which have received 
thus far too little attention, due to the catch- 
phrase and slogan campaign which has been 
waged against It I shall confine myself for 
the most part to the action taken In the 
Senate. 

It Is only fair to state, however, that the 
House Committee on Labor and Education, 
which was also charged with the considera¬ 
tion of this t 3 rpe of legislation, duplicated In 
large measure the efforts of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, In an 
all-out attempt to obtain all the facts pos¬ 
sible from all Interested parties who could 
be heard by the House Committee. 

Shortly after the Congress convened In 
January these two committees began to sit 
dally, listening to complaints, suggestions, 
and recommendations from public officials, 
employer groups, labor-union leaders, labor- 
rflRtlons experts, and Individual citizens who 
wanted to be heard. 

As the hearings continued. It became ap¬ 
parent that no constructive suggestions for 
even the most moderate changes in the law 
were to be proposed—or even tolerated—by 
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those who spoke tor organized labor. These 
representatives of labor resisted every effort 
to amend the National Labor Relations Act 
or the Wagner Act, as It is sometimes called, 
In any way whatsoever. 

Faced with this Intolerable situation, I 
decided to, and did. Introduce legislation 
which I believed not only would prevent 
possible abuses by labor, but would bring 
Into proper balance the delicate relationship 
between workers and their employers. Most 
of the legislation which I proposed was sub¬ 
sequently Incorporated Into the Senate bill 
and finally into the Taft-Hartley Act Itself 

This legislation, which I sponsored, pro¬ 
vided for the creation of a Joint committee 
of the Senate and the House to explore thor¬ 
oughly Into the whole labor-management 
problem. It provided for the establishment 
of a separate and autonomous Federal Me¬ 
diation and Conciliation Service. It gave to 
the National Labor Relations Board the 
power to enjoin under certain conditions 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional dis¬ 
putes. It set forth certain unfair labor prac¬ 
tices on the part of labor organizations and 
employees. 

The bill passed by the House of Represent¬ 
atives was quite different from that passed 
by the Senate. Subsequently in conference 
committee the final legislation, in the form 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, was agreed to. This final bill followed 
closely the pattern of the Senate bill. 

In this connection I desire to clear up a 
considerable amount of misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding where I myself am 
concerned I have been accused by some who 
are hostile to the act of making an about 
face on this labor legislation. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

I had hoped that It might be possible to 
have genuine collective bargaining without 
new legislation But the heavy preponder¬ 
ance of evidence at the hearings showed be¬ 
yond question that my hope was in vain. 
I became convinced that without corrective 
legislation real collective bargaining would 
never have a chance 

A number of amendments to the original 
Senate bill, to which I was vigorously op¬ 
posed, were offered from the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate. Only one of these amendments pre¬ 
vailed, and this particular amendment was 
adjusted in conference committee to meet 
my chief objections Furthermore, the final 
conference bUl, which Is now the law, con¬ 
tained none of the objectionable features 
which I opposed on the floor of the Senate 
My position regarding this legislation has 
been consistent throughout. 

Testimony at the hearings proved that a 
new law was vitally necessary On several 
occasions at these hearings I so expressed 
myself vocally, and the transcript of the 
hearings bears me out. Throughout the 
consideration of this legislation I was striv¬ 
ing to exert all the Influence I possessed to 
the end that the final legislative product 
would be as equitable as sound, and as sat¬ 
isfactory as possible. I believe that the 
Taft-Hartley Act. although not perfect, in 
large measure meets the specifications which 
I laid down for my personal guide and chart. 

Perfect legislation in dealing with the re¬ 
lationship between workers and employers 
Is virtually Impossible of realization at any 
time The field of labor-management rela¬ 
tions is dynamic and constantly changing. 
New techniques and new procedures are al¬ 
ways appearing The best we can do at any 
one time in dealing with this subject through 
legislation is to strive for perfection and be 
satisfied If we arrive somewhere in the vicin¬ 
ity of the goal of perfection. Most definitely 
the Taft-Hartley Act meets these require¬ 
ments 

Experience Is already demonstrating that 
this new law, far from being a slave-labor 
law is actually a worker-emancipation act. 
Moreover, I am sure that people are recc^niz- 
xan—App.-200 


Ing more and more that In our efforts to 
correct such abuses as existed and to bring 
Into proper balance the relationship between 
labor and management, the Congress went 
far enough In passing the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Actually this act should contribute substan¬ 
tially to sound employer-employee relation¬ 
ships. 

To understand fully the need for the new 
labor law and the place which it occupies in 
our economy, It is necessary to become ac¬ 
quainted with its historical background. 
This law, as many of you know, did not sud¬ 
denly materialize out of space. Rather it 
Is the product of evolution In the field of 
labor-management relations. 

The so-called Wagner or National Labor 
Relations Act, which was passed in 1935 and 
declared constitutional In 1937, had been 
needed to meet an unbalanced relationship 
between workers and employers existing In 
the years prior to that time. In order to 
remove the previous unbalance, an act 
weighted on the side of labor was urgently 
required The National Labor Relations Act 
accomplished this purpose. 

With the improved condition of labor and 
the vastly increased power of labor which 
resulted from the enactment of the 1935 law, 
the relationship between management and 
labor once more became unbalwced—^thls 
time in the opposite direction, inequality 
of bargaining power where labor was at the 
mercy of management was replaced by in¬ 
equality of bargaining power where manage¬ 
ment was at the mercy of labor. This latter 
unbalance was just as harmful to our Amer¬ 
ican economy as was the earlier unbalance. 
Consequently our task was to make the ad¬ 
justment necessary to bring about equality 
In the law between employers and employees. 
This, as I have Indicated, was a primary pur¬ 
pose of those who supported the Taft-Hartley 
Act. and this is what the new act, is Intended 
to do 

Another objective of those supporting this 
legislation was to assure to the Individual 
workers their full rights as American citizens, 
not only where management is concerned, 
but where their own labor leaders are con¬ 
cerned Tlie act of 1935 had guaranteed 
these rights with respect to management. 
The act of 1947 has merely extended these 
rights to protect the individual worker In 
all his relationships and activities connected 
with his job. 

To be sure, the new law makes many ad¬ 
justments in the labor-management field, 
but I am sure that—properly interpreted and 
administered—these adjustments will work 
to the advantage of the employees of this 
country and will bring about ultimately a 
more harmonious relationship between them 
and management 

Provisions such as those subjecting unions 
to liability for breach of contract or r/jqulr- 
ing unions to submit financial and other 
statements to the Secretary of Labor or pro¬ 
hibiting unions from engaging in costly 
jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts 
should result in greater mutual responsibility 
among workers .and employers, and this im¬ 
proved condition should contribute both to 
Increased happiness among them and to In¬ 
creased efficiency and production. 

As I have indicated, contrary to what some 
allege, the Individual worker has not been 
deprived of the gains made under the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935. No basic 
concept has been deleted. Employees are 
still guaranteed the right given to them In 
that act to form labor imlons and to “bar¬ 
gain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing." The employer Is still 
obliged to bargain with whatever union Is 
the valid representative of his employees. 
Furthermore, the provisions prohibiting xin- 
falr labor practices by employers have not 
been removed or even changed In the 1947 
act. All of these fundamental achlevemente 
In labor’s progress stand unimpaired. 


In addition to preserving the rights guar¬ 
anteed in the 1936 act. the individual work¬ 
er—as I have stated—Is given additional pro¬ 
tection in the new law by provisions against 
arbitrary or coercive action by union leader¬ 
ship. It is no longer necessary, for example, 
that he be a member of a labor union In order 
to obtain emplo 3 rment Outlawing the closed 
shop removed this necessity. 

Once the job is his, however, an employee 
must join a union if a union shop has been 
established by contract with the employer. 
But such a shop can no longer be Imposed 
upon employees by a minority among them 
becatise the law now requires that a majority 
of all the employees of an employer—not just 
a majority of those employees who happen to 
vote—must vote in favor of a union shop. 

The employee is further protected not only 
from coercion by employers as guaranteed by 
the 1936 act, but also from coercion by a 
labor union seeking to enroll employees for 
bargaining purposes. Furthermore, under 
the new law, a worker cannot be summarily 
deprived of his job by dismissal from the 
imlon except for nonpayment of dues, and 
he is thtis protected against prejudice or un¬ 
warranted action by union leadership. 

The requirement that, before a union may 
have access to the facilities of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the purpose of se¬ 
curing its rights and privileges under the law, 
each union officer must file an affidavit stat¬ 
ing that he “does not believe In, and Is not 
a member of or supports any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional methods" 
has—to my mind—^received a disproportionate 
amount of attention. As a matter of fact, 
this provision should assist individual union 
members in ridding themselves of known 
communistic domination. Whenever an 
official of a union refuses to sign and file with 
the National Labor Relations Board the 
required affidavit, the membership should 
have the right to replace him with someone 
else who will act In the best Interest of the 
union members. 

One feature of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
has received comparatively little attention is 
that portion establishing a new and Inde¬ 
pendent mediation and conciliation service 
In the Federal Government. In the past, the 
chief role of mediation as It pertains to labor- 
management relations has been to endeavor 
to eliminate disputes between workers and 
employers after they have arisen. Under the 
1947 act, a new and equally Important func¬ 
tion of mediation and conciliation is to be 
the prevention of disputes which, without 
such preventive effort, would be apt to arise. 
Thus, under the new law just as much atten¬ 
tion is to be given to prevention as to cure 
and this change In policy and approach 
should be most effective in reducing the 
number of labor-management controversies. 

At this point I would direct your attention 
to an additional feature of that portion of 
the act establishing the new Federal Media¬ 
tion and Conciliation Service, which I feel 
has not received the attentlol^ or explana¬ 
tion it merits. This is the provision calling 
for the establishment of a National Labor- 
Management Panel consisting of 12 members 
to be appointed by the President. Of these 
members six are to be selected from persons 
outstanding In the field of management and 
six are to be chosen from persons outstand¬ 
ing in the field of labor. The specific duty of 
this panel is to advise on the avoidance of 
industrial controversies and on the manner 
In which mediation and voluntary adjust¬ 
ment should be administered, particularly 
with reference to controversies affecting the 
general welfare of the country Thus, in¬ 
stead of government regimentation of labor 
and management, there is created machinery 
whereby the leaders of these two great seg¬ 
ments of our economy are to advise and con¬ 
fer with Government, to the end that free 
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collective bargaining and mutual under* 
Btandlng, wblcb canatltute the Xoundation 
Of maUure and wise labor*mauciagement rela- 
tlona, ahall be made realitlea. 

OX great algnificanoe to the new act la that 
aectlon establishing a Joint congreaalonal 
committee on labor-managonent relations 
which la to study, Investigate and report on 
all Important matters aXIectlng the relation- 
Bhlp between empLoyeri and employees Mot 
only Is this committee, which has now been 
created and is presently functioning, study¬ 
ing the objective ot the Taft-Hartley Act. 
with the purpoee oX ascertaining how it Is 
working and what changes In It may be 
needed, but the committee Is also exploring 
the whole held of labor-management rela¬ 
tions, including such matters as annual 
wages. Incentive profit-sharing, welfare funds. 
Indtistry-wlde bargaining and the methods 
of best carrying out the collective-bargaining 
process. It Is further charged with examin¬ 
ing Into the Internal carganlsstlon and ad- 
mtnlBtratlcm of labor tmlons and with giv¬ 
ing special attention to the Impact on indi¬ 
viduals of collective agreements requiring 
membership in unions as a condition of em¬ 
ployment 

I am pleased to have been selected ae a 
member of this committee and can report 
to you bow impressed 1 have been with the 
objective thinking as expreased by moat of 
its members in their deliberations thus far. 

This labor-management relations commit¬ 
tee should be able to ascertain what further 
legislation can do to weld labor and man¬ 
agement together iar maximum happiness, 
p^uctlvlty and progreas. In Its broad field 
of activity, it tisiould go far to helping to 
bring about a happier era In American labor- 
management relationa. 

In these remarka, 1 have cited some of the 
Important provisions of the new labor law. 
It Is evident that senne raaployeni are aiUl 
dlssatlBfled because unions are not to be 
crushed into impotence. Some labor lead¬ 
ers, too, are dissatisfied because they are not 
left entirely free to have Ucenae as well as 
liberty. But, as I have pointed out, with 
sympatheUc and sincere admlxdstraUon the 
law can he made to work—wlthoat destroy¬ 
ing trade unionism and without Injury to 
the legitimate dbJecUvea ot arganlaed labor. 

As I have intimated, 1 do not like acme 
provisions of this new law. But the good 
that la in It far outweighs all of Its short¬ 
comings. Let us keep constantly to mind 
that we are Just banning our task of 
striking a working balance between the 
righU of unions, the rights of managements 
and the rights of the public. 

In our political life our ancestors gave us a 
balance of powers between the legislative, 
the executive, and the Judiciary. In our eco¬ 
nomic wm-kaday life we must evolve a simi¬ 
lar balance of powers between mganlsed busi¬ 
ness, organized labor, and the national gen¬ 
eral interest Let us seek that balance im¬ 
partially, persistently and, above all, oon- 
fldontly, knowing full well that the Inner 
light of American Institutions cannot fall. 


Iteou To Be Pnrcliuefl With Aa cri caB 
Dollars Under the Foreign Aid BiD 


REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H.SHrni 

or wiscoMsiw 

IN TH* HOUSE OF RRPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. SMTTB of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, many Members of the House 
have been surprised to learn that the 
bill H. R. 4604, now under consideration, 


is primarily a bUl to rebabUiiate the Su- 
ropean econmniea of Ptance, Austria, and 
Italy. The public also by now must 
know that Its chief objective Is not the 
relief of hungry and cold people In Eu¬ 
rope. So there may be no mistake as 
to what our dollars will be spent for, 1 
am including the following tables sub¬ 
mitted by the State Department for use 
by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs while it was preparing the pres¬ 
ent bill These tables indicate the spe¬ 
cific categories of commodities to be sup¬ 
plied to Austria. France, and Italy; 


Austria 

Pood _ 116.000.000 

Clothing and shoes_ 2,000,000 

Petroleum products_ 1.000,000 

Spare parts for agricultural 

machinery_ 1,000,000 

Induatrial materials: 

1. Spare parts fet other 

machinery _ 2,000,000 

2. Chemicals_ 4,600,000 

3. Monferrous metals and 

metal products_ 4,600,000 


31,000.000 

♦ Fratue 

Food _ $30,000,000 

Pats and oils_ 12,000,000 

Petrolexun products_ 23,000.000 

Food Imports lor French zone 

In Oermany_ 13,000,000 

Essential French 

overseas areas_..._ 32,000,000 

Importa of industrial materials 52,000,000 

Service of foreign debt........ 26,000,000 

Payment to Belgium on com¬ 
mercial account- 17,000,000 

Payment to Brazil on commer¬ 
cial account_ 8,000, OCO 

Additional contribution to In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund.. 10,000,000 

Admlniatratlve and other ex¬ 
penditures ...- 10,000,000 


228,000,000 

Italy 

Cereals_ $25,000,000 

Coal _ 13,000.000 

Petroleum supplies_ 12,000,000 

Cotton and other textile fibers. 16,000,000 
Baw materials for chemical In¬ 
dustry _ 10,200.000 

Rubber and carbon black- 5.100,000 

Industrial fats and oils_ 1,300,000 

Hides and leather_ 4,000,000 

Ferrous metals- 11,000,000 

Nouferrous metals_ 9,400,000 

Minerals _ 1,000,000 

Lumber_ 7,400.000 

Other Industrial materials_ 18,600,000 

Other 'foodstuffs_ 4,000,000 


159.000,000 

Mr. Chairman, a look at the items In 
the above tables reveals that only a few 
of them go to **a]leviBte condiUons of 
hunger and cold," as alleged in the bill. 
In this connection, however, it must be 
said that the bill provides. In addition, 
that it is to *'prevent serious economic 
retrogression." Thus, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has been forthright to 
the Congress and the people of this 
country in setting forth its objectives. 
Government propaganda, on the other 
hand, deceived the public into believing 
that it was strictly for the purpose of 
assisting people In Europe who are hun¬ 
gry and cold. 

Mr. Chairman, the bin is not wholly to 
my liking. 1 attempted to cut $90,000,- 
000 from it, although a deeper cut would 
have been justified. Further, I voted for 


constructive amendments. The bill gives 
to President Truman another blank 
check and many, many millions of dol¬ 
lars to play with. 


EJilaria] Tnbnte to Hoa. Lever^ Salion- 
stall, of HassadMicIts, From tbe Bostmi 
Herald 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY CA«)T LODGE, JR. 

or W A B Bs cmmx r r a 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 12 (legislative dap of 
Thwrsdap, December 4), 1947 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago theie appeared in the Boston 
Herald a very fine editorial paying tiib- 
ute to my colleague the seiiior Senator 
from Massachusetts TMr. SaltowstallT. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxccad. 

There toeing no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcokb, 
as follows; 

new or BAIXOIVSTAU. 

SexiBtor LKvxacR Bsltomsxsu., who served 
MasBachusetts as Ctovemor from 1939 through 
wartime 1944, went to Waahtngton in the 
latter year as a Mr. Deeds who Uved up to 
the soundest implications of the name. RIb 
broad contribution as the head of the State 
had restorsd dignity and fair dealing In the 
best tradition of the office to replace the 
dictatorial patronage of the immediate years 
before. His actions, then as now, spoke loud¬ 
er than his words. 

Massachusetis thought enough of him to 
hand him the Senatorial toga by an electoral 
coup d’etat In an overwhelinlngly Democratic 
year. In the sweep ot November 7,1944, that 
put Maurice Tobin, John E. Burley, and 
'Ihomaa J. Buckley on Beacon Hill, the Bay 
State sent Governor Saltonstall to the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital with the best showing of any 
Bepubllcau in the country. The State gave 
him s majority better than 400,000, In Bos¬ 
ton, which learned that hla South Boston face 
was never two-faced, he ran better than 
Mayor Tobin, his gubernatorial successor, 
and almcet as weu as Ffanklln D- Roosevelt. 

This was an eloquent tribute to accom- 
pUshment without futile fanfare. Outsiders 
recognized bis merit, notably the late Wen- 
deU Willkle who preferred him to Dewey as 
the GOP Presidential nominee in 1944. 

In his Senate career Massachusetts takes 
a generally unspoken pride In the Salton- 
srALL of unspectacular and considered lib¬ 
eralism In a career that lacks the youthful 
dynamics of Senator Lomix, or the ubiqul- 
tousnesa of Speaker Mabtin, or nelghtiorlng 
Senator Tobet. Msssacbtisetts, to her good 
fortune, is accustomed to bis stability, to ac¬ 
tion without impulsive haste. Other regions 
know him lees. They recognize him with 
delight. 

Locrir magazine hacks up the WUlkie diag¬ 
nosis in ranking Saltombtaix as an 'outstand¬ 
ing dark horse in the race lot OOP Presiden¬ 
tial candidate. In a poll of 10 leading figures 
to the Nation on 10 Government problems— 
from Russia to educatlc«i--aAi.TosisxAUi Is on 
record on every one. Be does not eonq;>ile his 
own views as did former Governor Stassen in 
VThere I Btsnd. Look compUes them for him. 

Of Bnssia. for example, em^toasls falls cm 
the Bsi.TOKaxALL faith In a firm bipartlssn 
policy, and the convIcUoin. that a people, 
Sdven the scantiest hope of freedom and de- 
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mocracy. choose them without hesitation in 
preference to communism. In education he 
holds for local autonomy with the stipula¬ 
tion that any Tederal aid he no invitation to 
Interference or dictation from Washington. 

Massachusetts looks back on Saltonstall 
with affection and looks on him now with re¬ 
spect. In no sense does the State make him 
a “prophet without honor,” hut there is basis 
for the feeling that his popularity grows 
faster throughout the Nation than we here 
in Massachusetts realize. The publication of 
Look's interpretation possibly can give us a 
new look at the potentialities of a consist¬ 
ently high-grade public servant whose good 
qualities we admit. We must not merely 
take them for granted. It should be a matter 
of pride that he seems to captivate Ameri¬ 
cans eterywhere he goes. 


Report to the People: Part 5 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. LEE O’OANIEL 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 

Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr O’DANIEL Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record my fifth 
report to the people, broadcast on the 
30th of September from Station KGKL, 
at San Angelo, Tex This broadcast fol¬ 
lows four which have been previously 
published in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

A few days ago I was reading an article 
by a noted economLst who for a good many 
years has been rather close to the powers 
that be in our Capital City of Washingon. 
He had made a trip around over the different 
sections of the United States and the one 
thing he states which impressed him more 
than anything else was that the people 
throughout the Nation, regardless of whether 
they were farmers, lawyers, doctors, mer¬ 
chants, day laborers, or bankers, were at a 
loss to understand just what the condition 
of the country actually was-—everybody was 
muddled in his thinking 

Well, now, friends. It Is not difficult to 
understand why the average American citizen 
Is muddled In his thinking at this time 1 
say to you as one who has been In Washing¬ 
ton for a good many years as a Member of 
the United States Senate that the wonder 
to me is not that the people are muddled, 
but I am surprised that the people are able 
to think at all. 

There is something very significant, how¬ 
ever, about all this. I think you will recall 
that prior te the time we entered the last 
World War and during the time wo were 
engaged In the war, I said in a number of 
speeches which I made In various sections of 
Texas and on the floor of the United States 
Senate that I thought the New Deal admin¬ 
istration In Washington was deliberately 
undertaking to confuse the thinking of the 
people; that I thought they were deliberately 
attempting to present so many issues to the 
people that, finally, the people would give up 
lu despair and say, “Let the Government do 
it." I believed that then, and I believe it 
now. 

I am encouraged, however, by one fact 
and that Is the American people as a whole 
have proved that they are not as easily 
tooled as the politicians thought they wovdd 


be, they do not swallow all of the propaganda 
that Is peddled by these “red” and “pink” 
Government agencies. 

You all recall that while the war was going 
on almost every day long interviews* were 
given out by various department heads In 
Washington pointing to the fact that Just 
as soon as the war was over the country 
would enter Into a depression, jobs would 
not be available, and that, therefore, the 
Government should move and move Immedi¬ 
ately to appropriate vast sunns of money to 
build up great Government agencies through¬ 
out the Nation that would be ready Just as 
soon as the war was over to begin to look 
after the millions of people who would then 
be unemployed 

Now, being as I was right In the middle 
of the situation I was able from my place 
in the Ufiited States Senate to see and to 
realize that there was Just one thing back 
of all this propaganda and that was to create 
an excuse to build some more Government 
agencies and to pour out some more patron¬ 
age I realized that these prophets of doom 
did not know what they were talking about. 
I said on the floor of the United States Sen¬ 
ate that American industry would pick up 
Its burden and It would move successfully 
to provide goods and to provide jobs If the 
Government would Just relieve industry from 
the tremendously burdensome taxes which 
they had piled up during the war and if they 
would relieve industry from all the red tape 
and governmental regulations which had 
been tied around Industry’s neck while we 
were etfgaged in the war 

Experience has proved that I was right 
In my conclusions then and I am satisfied 
that I am right in the conclusions which I 
hold now. Employment in the United States 
is higher now than it has ever been In¬ 
dustry Is moving aggressively to meet the 
demands made upon it, but this situation 
cannot go on forever unless Industry is re¬ 
lieved from these wartime taxes which take 
away from the citizens of this country and 
from business In this country a laige portion 
of what they earn. 

I have been very much impressed with the 
oceans of publicity that has appeared in the 
press pointing out how the cost of food and 
the commodities which enter Into the mak¬ 
ing of food has increased Day after day, 
these propaganda bureaus are trying to 
hammer into the heads of the American 
people the Idea that the cost of living has 
gone up mainly for two reasons 

One reason Is that the farmers, the ranch¬ 
men, the dairymen, and the fiult growers 
and poultry producers throughout the 
United States are profiteering and they are, 
therefore. Is ''-csr :!*•'' !!>e price of food An¬ 
other thec!‘ c\ iid* .c cc is that industry 
generally throughout the country is without 
any good cause unnecessarily advancing the 
price of things which our citizens must buy 
in order that they may live with a reasonable 
degree of comfort First, I want to talk to 
you somewhat In detail about our agricul¬ 
tural situation I want to talk to you about 
this propaganda that is being peddled now 
with the hope that they can use It to form 
a basis for making the farmers, the ranch¬ 
men and the fruit growers the goat, and say 
that they are the ones who have done the 
profiteering, they are the ones who must re¬ 
duce the cost of raw materials so that liv¬ 
ing costs will not go too high 

There Is one thing peculiar about the 
Communist philosophy and that is, they 
have a particular philosophy to fit any oc¬ 
casion. There is Just one thin*; that is con¬ 
sistent in the Communist philosophy and 
that Is, whatever they advocate always has 
one objective and that Is to put more people 
on the Government pay roll and to give more 
power to the Government and leave the peo¬ 
ple with less power. The whole Communist 
philosophy Is a philosophy built around the 
Idea that the individual exists for the state. 


It is absolutely opposite to the philosophy 
of demociacy, which says that the state 
exists for the good of the individual 

These Reds and Pinks started out during 
the war period as outstanding champions and 
advocates of paying subsidies for agricultural 
production I opposed all these subsidies and 
I stated then that what we should do was to 
allow the price of commodities to go up bo 
that the market price would reflect the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit lor the 
farmers and ranchmen of this Nation But 
these parlor-pink boys did not like this phi¬ 
losophy, in fact. It was not a popular philoso¬ 
phy with any of the New Deal bunch If the 
cost of labor and the cost of feed and the co.:.t 
of production warranted a price of 60 cents 
a pound for butter, they were not willing to 
let the price of butter go up from 40 to 60 
cents a pound They went on the theory 
that what we should do was to sell butter for 
40 cents a pound and take money out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket and pay a subsidy to the 
farmer of 20 cents a pound 

Now this was wrong, first, because the earn¬ 
ings of the men who worked In our war 
plants and our factories had gone up tremen¬ 
dously. There was no reason whatever why 
the Government should tax all of our people, 
Including the farmers, to raise money, put 
in the Treasury to pay the farmeis a sub¬ 
sidy to produce butter The logical thing to 
do was to let the price of butter reach the 
level where the dairyman could earn a fair 
profit for producing It, a price for which he 
could afford to sell butter and still have some¬ 
thing for his labor. The theory of the New 
Deal, however, was that by approaching it 
from the other standpoint they were putting 
millions of farmers of the United States on 
the Government pay roll, sending them regu¬ 
larly subsidy checks and they hoped to be 
able to make the farmers believe that the 
Government down In Washington was the 
farmer’s friend and. therefore, the farmer 
should vote to keep them there 

Now, as a matter of fact 1 realized then 
the danger of this situation from the view¬ 
point of the farmer himself I knew the 
time was going to come when the war would 
be over and with an enormous public debt 
piled up and with the cost of living exceed¬ 
ingly high, there would be a violent demand 
on the part of the rank and file of the people 
to reduce the cost of living and to reduce 
Government expenditures I thought then, 
and experience has proved I was right, that 
unless this situation was corrected while the 
war was actually in progress and unless prices 
to the farmer were allowed to reach a level 
where he could afford to produce these com¬ 
modities and still earn a profit, he might find 
himself in a position where when the sub¬ 
sidy was withdrawn he would have great 
difficulty In securing a sufficient Increase In 
price to make up the loss which he sus¬ 
tained when he lost the Government subsidy 
for production. 

Every farmer In the country knows now 
that that Is exactly what has happened. 
Every farmer In the country knows now 
that the only hope of agriculture to continue 
to secure a fair price for the commodities 
produced is to get the market price of these 
commodities set on a basis that the farmer, 
the ranchman, the dairyman, and the fruit 
grower can afford to produce them without 
any subsidy check from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment 

These New Deal politicians like to mall 
out subsidy checks. They like to use this as 
an argument to the farming class of people 
that the Government la doing great work for 
you and, therefore, you should vote to keep 
us in power. 

I said a while ago that the Communists 
philosophy, which is the philosophy these 
reds and parlor-pinks are now advocating, 
and it is the philosophy which controlled 
moat of our Oovemmeut departments during 
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the war period, Is to have the kind of gov¬ 
ernmental philosophy that can be changed 
to meet every situation, but still be con¬ 
sistent In doing one thing and that Is, put¬ 
ting more folks on the Federal pay roll and 
creating more Federal Jobs. Those who think 
along these lines and thoee who thought 
along these during the war period see In 
It a means of keeping the average American 
citizen In the position of being a slave to 
the Government. They hope to keep him 
there by the simple process of not allowing 
him to get In a free open market what he 
Is probably worth, but rather for the Gov¬ 
ernment to artificially set the price and then 
make up the difference with a subsidy pay¬ 
ment If they can do this. It la easy to show 
how In any period we may have ahead of us 
Government bureaus will grow and Govern¬ 
ment employees will Increase and Federal 
taxes will not be reduced 

To the extent that the money spent by 
these departments In Washington for pub¬ 
licity may create in the minds of the Ameri¬ 
can people the Idea that the farmers and 
ranchmen are profiteering, to the extent that 
they are able to create the Idea that those 
engaged In agriculture are receiving such a 
vast income that they can afford to have It 
reduced, to that extent they will be able to 
create In the mind of the average man that 
the Government is the only agency to whom 
he may look for protection 

Now. to begin with, the prices of agricul¬ 
tural commodities In this country, things 
that the farmers, the ranchmen, fruit grow¬ 
ers and poultry raisers produce are not too 
hli h The fact is that they are too low. The 
trouble is that the American people for years 
have been accustomed to buying products of 
the farm at about half of what they were 
worth, and they have done It so long they 
have gotten In the habit of It. 

I say to you that farming Is, and should be, 
an honorable profession Work on a farm Is 
an honorable Job Work In a dairy Is an 
honorable job Raising poultry Is an hon¬ 
orable Job. All people who are engaged In 
any and all phases of agriculture certainly 
have a right to demand and to expect that 
If they work and if they produce then their 
compensation for what they do and for what 
they produce and what they sell should be 
priced at a figure which will enable those peo¬ 
ple engaged in these pursuits to earn on a 
basis of what other people earn In other lines 
of endeavor 

You read In the press and hear over the 
radio many long stories about how much the 
price of cotton has increased, how much the 
price of corn has Increased, bow much the 
price of fruit has incieased, bow much the 
price of milk has Increased, and how much 
the price of butter has increased, how much 
poultry has Increased—these statements are 
all true These prices have Increased, but 
something else Is equally tine, and these 
things, as a rule, are never mentioned In 
these propaganda stories—It simply costs 
more now for the farmer, the ranchman, the 
dairyman, and the poultryman to produce 
commodities than It has ever cost before In 
the history of the country. 

The compensation being paid to people In 
nonagrlcultural pursuits Is now about 88 per¬ 
cent higher than it was prior to the World 
War. The farmer has to compete with all 
these industries for labor. The tools a farmer 
buys to operate his farm are made of steel 
and steel Is produced, manufactured, and 
marketed at a tremendously Increased price. 
It means that when a farmer hvija a culti¬ 
vator. a tractor, or any other farm Implement 
today the price he must pay Is more than 
double what he paid prior to the war. He 
must pay more than twice as much for practi¬ 
cally everything It takes to operate the farm. 
It logically follows that the first thing the 


man engaged In any of these agricultural 
pursuits must do Is to secure a sufficient in¬ 
crease In price to cover the increased cost 
of production. He has got to do that before 
he Increases the profit he makes one single 
cent. 

The farmer operating under conditions 
which he operated In 1939 could make far 
more net profit selling wheat at a dollar a 
bushel than he makes now selling it at two 
dollars and a half a bushel. But these propa¬ 
ganda artists who are constantly talking 
about what a great percentage the gross 
Income of farmers has Increased, completely 
Ignore one thing and that Is, they Ignore the 
question ef what It increased from 

The fact of the business is that agriculture 
In this country when we entered the World 
War was bperating on a starvation basis 
Yes, It Is true there has been a tremendous 
increase In what the farmer gets for his prod¬ 
uct now and what he could get for It prior 
to the war, but let’s Inquire into that situa¬ 
tion a little further. And what 1 am going 
to say to you now Is not my rplnion hut It 
Is based on figures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Do you know what the per capita farm 
Income was back In 1939 Just before we 
started our last war preparations? Well, I 
will tell you wbat It was. The average per 
capita income on the farm in that year was 
$176 Now after the farmers of this country 
have had all of this vast Increase which you 
read about in the papers, do you know what 
the per capita income in the United States 
of the people who live on the farm has In¬ 
creased to? Again I am giving you the 
figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, I am giving them for the latest 
year these figures are available and they show 
that the per capita income on the farm had 
Increased to $585. 

Now, of course, this was a tremendous per¬ 
centage increase, to increase from $178 per 
capita in 1939 to $585 per capita at the be¬ 
ginning of 1946, but let’s sec how that com¬ 
pares with the earnings of people in non¬ 
agrlcultural pursuits. Well, folks, here are 
the facte and again 1 am giving you the fig¬ 
ures from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The per capita Income of the 
average man on the farm at the beginning of 
4946, which If. the latest year we cun get 
comparative Nation-wide figures, was less 
than one-half the per capita Income of peo¬ 
ple engaged In nonagrlcultural production. 
So I say to you that this country faces a 
grave emergency at this time especially with 
the New Deal Democrats in power because 
they are definitely committed to do every¬ 
thing legal or Illegal to bold the big boss- 
controlled left-wing city vote In line, and 
you will hear them preaching from every 
housetop about how fortunate'the farmers 
of this country are now and they will be able 
by leaving the Inference that for the welfare 
of the country the farmers ought to be ready 
to reduce their prices so they can furnish 
the commodities to the folks who are living 
in the cities and whose votes the New Deal 
Is especially after, at a lower price. 

Well, now, 1 do not have any objection to 
these New Deal politicians playing all the 
politics they want to, by using all the propa¬ 
ganda they want to, hut I do propose as I 
go around over this State to give a few cold¬ 
blooded facte and the unvarnished facts are 
that the average per capita income of the 
man working on the farm In Texas today and 
throughout the United States today Is less 
than one-half of what it Is for those work¬ 
ing in other lines of endeavor. And I say 
to 3 ft)u that the price of farm commodities not 
only must not be brought down, but It must 
be brought up and we must continue to bring 
them up until the same effort put forth on 
the farm will yield the same return that 


that effort would yield If put forth in our 
industries throughout the country. 

The hope of America lies In maintaining 
a strong farm population, and you cannot do 
this if you allow the farmers of this coun¬ 
try to be impoverished, and you cannot do 
this If you make the farmers of this country 
dependent on Government hand-outs In 
order that they may get a reasonable price 
for their commodities. The farmer is en¬ 
titled to good prices, not as a gift, but he is 
entitled to them because he earned them and 
because it costs money to produce the com¬ 
modities be does produce. 

You know the farmers of this country are 
being charged today with being responsible 
for all the high prices Insofar as food com¬ 
modities are concerned Well, that is all 
right for the politicians to put out that dope 
If it suits the particular thing they aie try¬ 
ing to prove at the time, but the trouble 
about it Is that It Just simply Is not true 

If you will stop these New Deal politicians 
from peddling the philosophy that you ran 
forget costs and still control prices, you will 
do much to solve the question of the price 
of food commodities. ^ long as they con¬ 
tinue to export to other markets of the world 
and give away a large percentage of what ^^e 
produce In this coimtry, Just that long you 
may expect the prices of production will be 
high The price of everything the farmer 
buys will be high and, therefore, the price of 
whatever he sells will be high, or be must go 
broke. 

What the Nation needs now as it has never 
needed before Is some good horse sense In the 
administration of our Government. What 
we need is to give the people of America a 
chance to go back to work and to run their 
own business What we need 1$ to give the 
people of America a chance to forget about 
these world-made and "Government-made 
crises " What the people themselves need to 
do Is to realize that the less attention they 
pay to what these politicians in Washington 
say the better they will get along. 

Now, I make this statement advisedly, and 
I think It Is backed up by the record Let 
me cite you, not all the Instances because It 
would take a week to get through enumer¬ 
ating all of them, but let me cite you a few 
outstanding cases 

Back in 1940, when we were electing a 
President of the United States, the then 
President and candidate for reelectlon said to 
the people of America not on one occasion 
but on many occasions that the mothers of 
America need not have any fear that their 
sons would be called on to go forth to fight 
a battle on foreign soil. Now that statement 
was made by the highest officer In American 
Government. That statement was made by 
a man who bad at his fingertips the reports 
of the State Department, of the War Depart¬ 
ment, the Intelligence Department, and every 
other agency that the Government had to 
gather Information. I ask you now In light 
of experience, was this statement right or 
was It wrong? 

I am not going to charge and I do not 
think the people generally believe that the 
statement was a deliberate falsehood. I 
think the fact of the business Is that he 
simply did not know. 

Now, let’s move a little further down the 
road. We got into the war and we adopted 
the Atlantic Charter, and the world was as¬ 
sured of the fact that all we had to do was to 
stop Hitler and Mussolini and peace would 
reign throughout the world, from then on. 
Well, I ask you what evidence do you see now 
of that peace reigning? 

We were told by the President of the United 
States, and by our State Department, and by 
our leaders in foreign affairs that we would 
be able to sit around the conference table 
and work out a peace plan which would guar¬ 
antee the peace of the world and it would be 
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entirely acceptable to Mr. Stalin and to Soviet 
Russia. Well, what do you think about the 
accuracy of that statement? The President 
of the United States and our top-flight ad¬ 
visers in foreign affairs held conferences at 
Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam, at which they 
were laying the basis for a treaty further 
down the road which would guarantee the 
peace of Europe Well. now. let's see Just 
what we actually did in these conferences of 
those master minds Soviet Russia was able 
to secure complete control of Bulgaria, Ru¬ 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Po¬ 
land, and then after Uncle Joe had secured 
all the territory he Immediately needed, we 
commenced to hold our peace conferences, 
and what has been the result? 

Every time we suggested a plan to ad¬ 
vance world peace, we were face to face with 
a veto. And now those in charge of our 
foreign policy, including the President of the 
United States, admit they were wrong in all 
these forecasts They admit that they did 
not know what they were doing when they 
were dealing with Soviet Russia, but they tell 
us that they have a new plan now and this 
plan is going to work; and the new plan In¬ 
volves taking some $20,000,000,000 put up 
by the taxpayers of America and they are 
going to use this to buy the good will of what 
countries are in Europe and they think it 
is absolutely sacrilegious for anyone to even 
suggest they might be wrong In their last 
guess on how to deal with this situation 
Well, now, my friends, I am not criticizing 
those who are In charge of our foreign policy 
for having been uniformly wrong I am not 
criticizing them for now admitting they were 
wrong 1 am only enumerating these things 
to reinforce the statement I made awhile 
ago and that is. the best thing for the peo¬ 
ple of America to do Is to realize that after 
all we have Just a bunch of ordinary citizens, 
mediocre politicians running the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States Generally they 
do not know any more about foreign policy 
that you do or I do and their guess on what 
ought to be done might be right, it is en¬ 
titled to about the same consideration as your 
guess or my guess Their batting average in 
dealing with foreign affairs up to the present 
time has been mighty low and so far as I 
am concerned, I am not going to shut my 
eyes blindly and follow them on the theory 
that now they have become mental giants 
and they are now all stars 
Frankly, I never have seen anything In 
the performance of the politicians who are 
handling our foreign affairs to cause me to 
believe they know exactly what they are do¬ 
ing The fact of the business is, they are 
whistling In the dark and guessing about 
half the time I think about the only man 
we have had dealing with postwar problems 
that has proved he knows what he is doing 
is General MacArthur and he Is not very pop¬ 
ular with the brass hats and the political 
spellbinders who Inhabit the banks of the 
Potomac The fact of the business Is the 
boys of America won the World War and 
the politicians have gone a long way toward 
kicking the victory away. 

Now why has Russia been so uniformly 
successful in achieving her objectives not 
only during the war but since the war? 
Why is it that Russia has uniformly out¬ 
traded us every time we have sat with them 
at the conference table? Is it because they 
have more sense than we have? * 

1 do not think so. I think the foundation 
for the success of Russia In dealing with the 
United States was laid by Russia during the 
last 10 or 12 years of the New Deal Adminis¬ 
tration. You know from the time the New 
Deal blossomed Into power until the time 
war was over every department of govern¬ 
ment in Washington was absolutely Infested 
with these termites; they occupied places of 
power and authority; they belonged to groups 


that made declaicms and determined poli¬ 
cies. When Uncle Joe was ready to negotiate 
with the United States he did not have to 
arrange to get his stooges located In Wash¬ 
ington. They were already there. They 
were already firmly entrenched in the vari¬ 
ous departments of our Government. When 
he sat down to a conference he did not know 
only hlB side of the case and our plan—a man 
does not have to be very smart to be able to 
negotiate under those conditions because he 
Is sitting on both sides of the table For 
many years 1 have warned the people of 
Texas that there was a definite determina¬ 
tion on the port of the Communists to take 
over this government. I warned the people 
that these Communists were dangerous, that 
they were disloyal to this country, and 
should not be allowed to hold places of 
power in the Government at Washington. 
But you know what was said about me 
then I was called a red baiter; I was called 
a demagog. I was accused simply of playing 
politics. Well, what Is the situation today? 
Who was right and who was wrong. 

All you have to do is to read the newspa¬ 
pers All you have to do is look at the rec¬ 
ord of Congress and what do you find? You 
find that when Uncle Joe finally got Into ac¬ 
tion and when the facts commenced to come 
to the surface the President of the United 
States felt It necessary to send a message 
to Congress pointing out the danger of the 
Communists in this country President Tru¬ 
man decided It was necessary for him to 
issue an Executive order to the depart¬ 
ments In Washington to look up these Com¬ 
munists and weed them out of the Govern¬ 
ment service. 

Well, let's see what they have found— 
and bear in mind that these reports about 
what they found came from good New Deal¬ 
ers who still carry a shade of pink They 
admit now that during the war period, that 
Is during the critical period, we had over 4,500 
people In Government departments who were 
definitely disloyal to this Government They 
find that now, today, August 1047, there are 
still on the pay roll of the Government over 
3.000 employees where there is a serious 
question as to their loyalty They find that 
13,000 have already been fired because of 
disloyalty 

It Is not difficult to see why General Mar¬ 
shall. 06 your Secretary of Stale, has had 
trouble dealing with Soviet Russia When 
he went in os Secretary of State he, of course, 
had to use what he found In the Department 
and make changes only as the facts could be 
developed 

Now getting back to the statement I made 
a while ago that what we need is for the 
people back home to use good horse sense, 
what we need Is for the people to cease lean¬ 
ing on the politicians in Washington for too 
much leadership Don’t you think that this 
admitted situation with reference to a Com¬ 
munist-Infested Government In Washington 
is absolute positive proof that those who 
have been running our Government are cer¬ 
tainly not master minds? Do you think that 
if they had been such mental giants they 
would have ever allowed this situation to 
develop? 

Now. my friends, when you read in the 
paper that It is absolutely necessary for the 
taxpayers of the United States to Immedi¬ 
ately start shipping money by the boatload 
over to Europe in order to buy the loyalty of 
what few nations Stalin has not already 
taken over, when you read that unless we do 
this the whole world is going to pieces to¬ 
morrow morning, don’t get too excited about 
it. Just realize that these same mental giants 
who are putting out this propaganda are the 
same ones that have been uniformly wrong 
In the past and they might be wrong again. 

The strength of America lies in the intelli¬ 
gence and the individuality of Its citizens. 


The strength of America depends on having 
the people do their own thinking and who 
do not allow a bunch of politicians in Wash¬ 
ington to do it for them. 

Now I want to warn you about another 
thing You know we have a presidential elec¬ 
tion coming up in 1948 Don’t ever be dumb 
enough to think that the present adminis¬ 
tration in Washington is going to allow that 
election to take place without some great 
Government crisis confronting the people, 
because you can be certain that until the 
election Is over If we don’t have a real crisis 
the politicians are going to make one 

Every time you read In the press that It is 
necessary to spend three or four billion or 
five or six billion dollars or ten billions more 
of the taxpayers’ money and that it has to 
be spent right now in order to save the world, 
don’t forget that there Is a presidential elec¬ 
tion pending In 1948, and every time you 
spend a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money you are going to create a lot of politi¬ 
cal jobs, and don’t forget the New Deal poli¬ 
ticians In Washington are still there, and they 
still know how to use political Jobs to get 
votes They still know how to spend and 
spend, elect and elect, and then reelect 

So whenever they suggest some vast scheme 
for your consideration co a little thinking 
yourself—you can do it Just as well as they— 
you may be wrong in the conclusion you 
reach, but they have generally been wrong, 
so you will be doing as well as they have done 
Don’t got it in your mind that either I or any 
other man in the United States Senate knows 
with certainty the course world affairs are 
going to take, none of us know, the only dif¬ 
ference Is that some of us are honest about 
it and others are not honest 

I say to you frankly that as I see the sltua-. 
tion today it looks to me like we have about 
given Mr Stalin control of Europe We may 
be able to salvage something from the wreck 
or we may not I do not think it was neces¬ 
sary to do this, but I think It was purely 
blundering foreign policy on the part of the 
present administration that brought us to 
this situation. 

So far as I am concerned, I am in no sense 
an isolationist I believe in taking part in 
world affairs and I believe America has an 
obligation to perform to all the rest of the 
world I believe in performing that obliga¬ 
tion, that times will arise when we must 
spend our money to achieve our objective and 
when such cases do arise I am willing to 
vote to spend the money But I do not be¬ 
lieve that we can best aid the maintenance 
of world peace by allowing ourselves to be 
branded as the greatest suckers on the face 
of the globe I think we have got to be 
practical in our approach and In our appli¬ 
cation to our foreign policy I think wc 
have got to realize that It Is possible for 
all the world to live at peace if it wants to, 
and I think that certainly should be the 
aim of all of us to promote world peace 

But, on the other hand, I think the secur¬ 
ity of America in the future will depend, as 
it has depended in the past, on keeping our 
own people strong and keeping our own In¬ 
dustries strong I think the free-enterprise 
system of doing business in America is the 
system which has built up individuality in 
America. It is a system which has made 
strong men and It la a system which has 
made a strong nation. So far as I am con¬ 
cerned I cozmot get enthusiastic about pour¬ 
ing millions of dollars Into England to enable 
England to establish a socialistic govern¬ 
ment. I like the English people and I be¬ 
lieve the English people are making a defi¬ 
nite effort to establish a socialistic govern¬ 
ment and not a communistic government, 
but I think that In the end one of two things 
wUl occur; either England will go back to a 
system of free private enterprise or she will 
go overboard and adopt the Communist 
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regime. 1 do not believe any nation can 
exist as a free nation or as a demooratle 
nation when the government owns and con* 
trols the bulk of the great Industriee 
throughout that country. Tea, I want to 
help England. Tee, X believe in the sincerity 
of most of those who are now in charge of 
the English Government even though I dis¬ 
agree violently with them In their philosophy 
of government. 

I most devoutly hope that they see the 
error of their way before they, without In¬ 
tending probably to do so, convert the Eng¬ 
lish nation Into a Communist nation. In 
my opinion, socialism In government leads to 
Incompietence. Incompetence leads to pov¬ 
erty, and poverty leads to communism. 

In concluding what I have to say, let me 
again go back to the point which I have 
mentioned so many times in this talk, and 
that Is, the Importance of people doing their 
own thinking. Do your own thinking on 
foreign affairs Do your own thinking on 
domestic affairs. Do your own thinking on 
National, State, and local politics. Don't let 
the politicians think lor you. 

Don't forget that if a horse is not in the 
middle of the stream by 1948, this New Deal 
Party will. If necessary, dig a creek, they will 
mi It with water, and they wUl import the 
horse and they will cry loudly to the people, 
"You cannot afford to change horses In the 
middle of the stream " Don't get too excited 
about that. 

I have great confidence In the intelligence 
and the sound Judgment of the American 
people. Hiey reinforced that confidence 
greaUy on the 5th of November 1046. when 
they cleaned out a bunch of old mossbacks 
that had been In Washington so long they 
didn't know how to do anything except be 
"yes men" for the political Job dispensers. 
Frankly, I am beginning to have a little more 
confidence In the average intelligence of the 
people throughout the world, somehow I be¬ 
lieve the people throughout the world are 
going to find a way to maintain world peace. 
I do not think these ecrew-ball artists who 
are posing as foreign experts In this country, 
or In any other country. wUl ever solve the 
problem. But somehow there will come, in 
my Judgment, to the great rank and file of 
the people of the world a realization of the 
horrors of war and the beauties of peace. 
I think the road Is getting a little smoother 
and the prospects a litle brighter and that 
the mass thinking of the great rank and me 
of the people will somehow, some way. solve 
the problems which confront the world In 
the future and they will have enough Intel¬ 
ligence then, without resorting to war, to 
build in peace. 

This is your United States Senator. W. Ln 
O’Danixl, Democrat, of Texas, speaking and 
bidding you a most pleasant good evening. 


United States Pablk Relations in 
Western Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or ksssAcaueezra 

IN THE SENATE OF THE U NCTED STATES 

Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recoro an article 
entitled **Congre3S Now Sees Need To 
Combat Fklse Reports/’ by James Reston» 


from the New Yoik Times of Thursday, 
December 11. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcosn, 
as follows: 

OoMOBiss Now Son Nxxo To Comsat Faisi 

Bxpoxra— But tr* Exzcunv* Beancb Laos 

IN PazPAxora To Xacraovz Riruss to tks 

COMMUIfXSTB 

(By James Reston) 

WASKmoToir, December 10 —When Senator 
Hxniit Casot Lodos, Jt.. of Massaebueetts. 
was in Europe this summer he bad two con¬ 
versations that annoyed and Impressed him. 

One was with a wealthy conservative 
French physician, the other with a deputy 
of one of the French parties of the extreme 
right. The doctor told him; 

"Of course, we realize that medical science 
la way ahead In America of what it is in 
France, but then we also know that you have 
all those undezprlvll^ed people over there 
on whom your doctors constantly experi¬ 
ment." 

The conservative politician said: 

"We know that you Americans are trying 
to build up Germany induetrlally faeter than 
you want to build up Prance. The reason 
you do this la because you Intend to have 
a war with Russia and you want to get Ger¬ 
many Into shape as your ally." 

Astonished, Senator Loooz asked the poli¬ 
tician why he thought we wanted to fight the 
Russians, and be replied: 

"Becafuse Russia has taken away so much 
of your export trade." 

As a result of malicious misinformation 
of this sort. Congress is finally prepared to 
concede that Communist propaganda m 
Europe Is more effective than many Con¬ 
gressmen used to think and that the United 
States Government ought to do something 
about It. 

It la generally agreed that the appropria¬ 
tion for the United States Information Serv¬ 
ice In the State Department should be in¬ 
creased In the fiscal year 1047 it received 
about IQO.OOO.OOO. which Is considerably less 
than the sanitation department's budget In 
New York City, and this year it has been 
cut to $10,900,000 with an additional $1.- 
400,000 for liquidation of some of Its former 
functions. 

There also seems to be general agreement 
In Congress that the administration’s Voice 
of America radio programs should be In¬ 
creased, and that they should be put out 
over medium- and long-wave Instead of over 
the short-waves, which have a limited audi¬ 
ence In Europe. 

ICoreover, Senator Lodoz is now proposing 
that the administration consider translat¬ 
ing some American newspapers Into French, 
German, and Italian for distribution dally In 
Europe; that the Ooverxunent buy advertis¬ 
ing space in key European newspapers and 
time on some European stations; and that 
the information offices In our mlsaiona 
abroad be enlarged. 

All these proposals, including the more 
radical ones, are getting eympathetlc hear¬ 
ings from subcommittees of the House For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee and the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee but little progreM 
Is being made In the executive branch of 
the Government to Improve the substance 
of our Information service if the Leglslatare 
agrees to increase its facilities. 

The Stefe Department la still without an 
Assistant Secret^ of State for Public Affaire. 
The Job has been vacant since last Septem¬ 
ber when William Benton resigned. During 
that time, when Congress was out of s essio n 
and the Executive had every opportunity to 
dominate the flow of news out of Weahlng- 
ton, no information program about the 
Marshall plan was developed. 


Bimilariy, during theee eeme Importent 
monthe, no serious attempt wee made by 
tile White Bouse to enelyae the questions be¬ 
ing asked by the world about our foreign 
policy with a view to answering those ques¬ 
tions week-in-week-out In the President's 
press conferences. 

The system used so effeettvexy by President 
Roosevelt and his press secretary, Stephen 
Early, has been allowed to decline. In the 
Roosevelt administrations, an effort was 
made to use the White House press confer¬ 
ence as a means of removing doubts at home 
and abroad about foreign policy questions. 

When reports came in from our missions 
abroad about some misconceptions of our 
policy, a "brief" directed at that misconcep¬ 
tion was prepared by the appropriate official. 

COEBSSPONDBKT ASKED QUESTION 

Mr. Early then euggested to one of the cor¬ 
respondents that if a question were asked on 
this particular subject, the President would 
probably have something to contribute. The 
question was asked, and Mr. Roosevelt’s an¬ 
swer was usually on the front pages at home 
and abroad within a few hours. 

This system has not been dropped but is 
used far leas effectively than It used to be. 
Mr. Truman and Secretary of State Marshall 
tend to look on the preee conference as a dif¬ 
ficult chore, which admittedly it can be; 
Mr. Roosevelt looked on It as an opportunity. 
Bis political opponents did not particularly 
like the system, but nobody denied his right 
to employ It, and everybody recognized it as 
a most effective way of bringing the au¬ 
thority of the White Bouse to bear quickly 
on critical questions. 

What a few observers In Washington, like 
Senator Looezv are saying is that while more 
dollars must be spent to do the Job, It cannot 
be done by dollars alone; that the substance 
of what we say is at least as important as the 
means by which we distribute It; and that, 
since we now have a clearer plan and objec¬ 
tive for our foreign policy in Europe, it 
should be sustained and supported by a bet¬ 
ter plan of explanation and dissemination. 

In fairness, it must be noted that the ad¬ 
ministration has had trouble In getting a 
man to bead the program. They have 
sounded out Byron Price, Adlal Stevenson, 
and Mark Ethridge for the Job and all have 
indicated they would not be available. 

But In the meanwhile, the possibilities of 
filling the gap by carefully prepared state¬ 
ments from the White House and the Btata 
Department remain. For after all, as Sen¬ 
ator Lodge has pointed out, the real Voice of 
America. In the minds of people abroad, is 
not a radio station but the President of the 
United Statee. 


ReclamatioD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ERNEST1¥. McFARLAND 

or ABZONA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix the able address on 
reclamation delivered by the distin¬ 
guished Junior Senator from Nebraska 
iMr. WssatYl at the luncheon on the 
final day, October 31, of the annual con¬ 
vention of the National Reclamation As¬ 
sociation at Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The address delivered by the Senator 
from Nebraska stresses the urgent need 
for reclamation in Nebraska which is 
typical of the needs in every western 
State. Arizona wants to see reclamation 
extended wherever water can be con¬ 
served for irrigation and related power 
production, and Joins with her sister 
States in this laudable program. The 
address has special significance as an 
utterance of the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the In¬ 
terior Department. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Rotarlans, members of the 
National Reclamation Association, honored 
guests, and ladles and gentlemen; it goes 
without saying that I am Indeed glad to be 
In Phoenix this afternoon This reminds me 
of Nebraska, and, In keeping with Nebraska 
tradition and ouatom. Ill permit you. if 
youll permit me, to take off my coat. What 
do you say, everybody out there? 

Of course, it Is a pleasure to be on a 
program with such distinguished guests as 
Carl Hayden and Senator McFarland, and, 
also here today, James Murray, from Mon¬ 
tana, and other distinguished men with 
whom 1 am associated in Washington. It is 
also an honor to be on the program with 
Secretary Krug and I know you join with me 
in wishing him good health and a speedy 
recovery Let’s give him a hand | Applause ] 

We also have with us Mike Straus and 
many other good friends who are so intensely 
Interested In Reclamation, as well as the boys 
on the firing lino like Bill Warne and G W. 
Llneweaver 

It surpilsed me and did my heart good 
to arrive in Phoenix this ir.')'i.!' j u; U 
o'clock and be welcomed by !.••(• Nchr.'skii 
delegation of over 100 who came here to learn 
about the workings md program of our 
National Reclamation Association. Give 
them a hand alv ; Appl'iijM* 

You know a >('bi.i'kiii‘ callod me on the 
phone this morning and said, "You ktiow 
what this is, don’t you?" They surely pay 
one in public office the compliment of as¬ 
suming he has an enormous memory Once 
I even misspoke my friend Llneweaver's 
name and called him Llneberger. At any 
rate I want to tell you an experience I had 
about remembering names I was with my 
brother-in-law, Morris Van Horn, a man who 
stands 6 feet 4 Inches tall and weighs 253 
pounds You wouldn’t think he'd be afraid 
of anything—not even those white-faced 
Hereford bulls we have In Nebraska Well, 
we decided to go down to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis one Sunday Dr Spear from 
Baltimore had been Invited to preach and 
he delivered a wonderful sermon After the 
service. Dr Spear and the Academy chaplain 
were on the steps of the Chapel and my 
brother-in-law thought we should speak to 
them and ask Dr. Spear about a mutual 
friend from Nebraska who also was a min¬ 
ister We met Dr Spear and said. "We came 
over for two reasons We wanted to thank 
you for that sermon, Dr. Spear The second 
reason Is that we want to Inquire about our 
home-town boy. Well, you know, that name 
left me and I could not think of It I talked 
and talked about what a wonderful boy he 
was, and what a fine family he came from, 
and I got him way up on a pinnacle and still 
I couldn’t think of his name. Finally, I 
turned to this brother-in-law and said, “What 
was his first name, anyway?” Do you know 
what that man did to me? He turned white 
and red and purple, and he said, *T don’t 
even remember his last name.” 

Well, I am glad to be here because I think 
it Is a wonderful thing also to make the 


acquaintance of members of the National 
Reclamation Association, who have had an 
interest in putting on such a great meeting 
here In Arizona. Let's engage in an old 
Nebraska custom and give them a great big 
hand, what do you say? [Applause [ How 
wonderful it is to be herein Arizona I 

Out here we look upon Arizona as synony¬ 
mous with reclamation. Here you convince 
those who are not well acquainted with rec¬ 
lamation, because one can see what water and 
sunshine do for crop production and then 
you can see what happens when you go with¬ 
out water and what happens to this country 
without Irrigation To me it is most con¬ 
vincing. I’ll go back to Washington deter¬ 
mined not only to continue as an advocate 
of reclamation but to look upon these recla¬ 
mation projects as giving full economic Justi¬ 
fication for the reclamation program. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

It also was a prlvll^e to be Introduced by 
Senator Hayden Carl and 1 like to have nice 
things said about us. I deeply appreciate the 
remarks made by Carl Hayden not only on 
this cccasion but on others Because he 
comes from another party there are times 
when Senator Hayden and I are Just as far 
apart as the sun and mocm. but we get along 
well about reclamation I’m proud of Carl 
Hayden and treasure his friendship Let’s 
give Senator Hayden a hand. What do you 
say? [Applause ] 

Yes, we like to have nice things said 
about us 

When I first reached Washington a letter 
arrived addre.s8ed to Kenneth s Wherry, 
SOB. Washington. D C The inside of the 
letter wasn't very complimentary either My 
secretary remarked that, "At least they could 
have put 8 O. B on the inside of the letter ” 
At the time we had an experienced Washing¬ 
ton stenographer temporarily employed In 
our office, and she said, "You men know what 
that means, don’t you?” We said, "No, what 
does It mean?” She said, "It’s an abbrevia¬ 
tion for Senate Office Building. 1 wouldn’t 
worry too much about that ’’ 

I am glad to be here. I am happy to again 
Join you, Senator McFarland, and you will 
recall what I mean. The first bill I voted for 
In the Senate was a piece of legislation intro¬ 
duced by Ernest and affected Arizona We 
haven't always been togetbw since then, but 
I voted with him on the very flist chanpe 

I am also glad to be here with my senior 
colleague from Nebiaska, who gave a fine 
address at your banquet last night He made 
a very forceful plea for the need of reclama¬ 
tion We all love Hugh Btttleh in Nebraska 
The Nebraska delegation meets every Tues¬ 
day morning In Washington to discuss prob¬ 
lems of our State and there he demonstrates 
that he is a true leader We often discuss 
these problems and needs of Nebraska In 
the way of Irrigation A million acres of 
our State must be brought under irriga¬ 
tion if we are to continue to produce and 
hold our population on the farms I see 
what water will do out her© In Arizona to 
build up your land under irrigation When 
I see this, I can’t help thinking of that rich, 
black-loam soil In Nebraska that needs only 
Irrigation to make it blossom like a rose 

Just a few months ago floods in Ne¬ 
braska washed out precious crops We have 
hundreds of miles of river where such water 
could be conserved to produce crops we need 
badly We need Irrigation over large por¬ 
tions of our dry land, and on that land that 
is now Irrigated, we can always use supple¬ 
mental water Don McBride knows It. He 
was born there and we claim him as a Ne¬ 
braska boy. 

Out In Scottsbluff, Nebr., in 1910, if you 
will permit an example of how a country 
grows with irrigation, we loaded only 100 
carloads of agricultural produce for export. 
In 1042—Just look what occurred out there 


after irrigation went into the North Platte 
Valley—we shipped through the Burlington 
and Union Pacific Railroads 3,140 cars of ag¬ 
ricultural products. Oh. my. what that 
means to the farmers. How much that 
means for a great district out there In west¬ 
ern Nebraska Irrigation develops not only 
agriculture but all industries and all labor 
also benefit. 

In September I made a trip over the rec¬ 
lamation activities In Nebraska with Regional 
Director Batson and Mr. Llneweaver. We 
are making progress but we must make more 
there as well as elsewhere In the West. 

How wonderful It Is to sec water brought 
to the soli of these two great States of Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona. It shows how Nebraska 
needs Irrigation. Our State dropped fiom 
seven Congressmen to four, for due to the 
lack of irrigation our people left the farms 
and the State Think of It. Such a de¬ 
crease in population 

I want to serve notice now on the National 
Reclamation Association and the agencies In 
Washington that Nebraska Is sold 100 percent 
on reclamation From here out we will de¬ 
velop our projects and keep our population 
in Nebraska, and not let cur Nebraskans move 
to Arizona to vote for Ssnators Hayden and 
McFarland 

Yes, as Carl Hayden told you, I am chair¬ 
man of the Department of the Interior Ap¬ 
propriations Subcommittee in the Senate. 
Carl was formerly chairman of the Interior 
Subcommittee. When the Republicans be¬ 
came the Senate majority, 1 replaced him. 
I got his Job and he has mine. I chose It. 
1 could have selected any one of six other 
subcommittees, but I chose Interior because 
of the need we have In Nebraska for recla¬ 
mation To provide Irrigation for westein 
America will create new farm opportunities 
in many areas We need have no fear of 
overexpanding reclamation through our arid 
lands 

Then, 1 happen to belong to another com¬ 
mittee In the Senate with Jim Murray, of 
Montana, and that Is the Special Committee 
To Study Problems of American Small Busi¬ 
ness We have gone to all parts of the United 
States and listened to many problems Irri¬ 
gation will help their needs I am for recla¬ 
mation We can help the small businessman 
tremendously by developing these great rec¬ 
lamation projects that help bring business 
into existence There are 9,000,000 individ¬ 
ually owned units in the United States today 
and of these 6,000,000 are farms. We should 
Increase the number of these individual 
owners because it Is my humble opinion that 
If wc are going to continue this American 
way of life—this great representative gov¬ 
ernment—the thing we mue+ make sure of 
Is that we continue to have individual busi¬ 
nessmen operating throughout the United 
States, [ Applause ] 

Imagine 9,000,000 men planning their own 
destinies In comparison to the commu¬ 
nistic and totalitarian systems where only 
a few plan and say what the rest must do 
It was the local banker who believed in the 
faith and Integrity of the Individual who 
made loans to build the great communities 
and got the small businessman started Wo 
need both that banker and merchant more 
than ever today to keep the Communists out 
of the United States of America We need 
those who believe In the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of representative government 

There Is a need not only throughout the 
United States but throughout the world. 
Why, every paper you read sets forth recla¬ 
mation projects being sponsored across the 
water. Look at Greece ’They are doing 
wonders with their facilities, building for 
great reclamation projects and developing 
their agricultural territory there. But don’t 
forget we furnish the money You can look 
at the Italian states and find they need 
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recUmation there. They need agricultural 
products. The Kansas City Star wrote about 
an Arabian farm area to be developed. The 
need Is not only here In the United States 
but we need it abroad. 

There Is no question about the need at 
home. Look at our expanding population. 
There is an increasing need for food. The 
average meat consumption per capita, ac¬ 
cording to figures revealed by the AgrlciU- 
tural Department, Is 156 poimds per capita. 
That Is the rate of consumption now. It 
Is 35 percent more than ever before. The 
expanding need has come home to us here 
in the United States. A great portion of 
our agricultural products are produced in 
Arizona and California and all of the other 
reclamation areas included in the 17 StatM 
in the western part of the United States. 
The need is here. 

Let's go to another subject which 1 think 
should require your full consideration We 
know there is a need, but bow fast can 
we build these projects in keeping with 
sound policy and where shall we build them 
in the United States? Let’s be brutally 
frank about this thing. When I say how 
many projects shall we build and how fast 
can we build them, I make that statement 
in the light of other demands made on the 
budget How fast can we do it? That 
depends on or must be in keeping with a 
sound financial policy. The budget Includes 
our reclamation construction program I 
haven't seen the order but I have been told 
the President’s order provides that the 1949 
appropriations shall not exceed those tor 
1948 That is not my quotation I don’t 
know whether that Is true or not. It is 
being spoken around the Halls of Congress. 
Appropriations depend upon how the ad¬ 
ministration handles the budget. 

In other words, we become salesmen and 
should be salesmen ’The members of the 
Department should become salesmen to be 
able to go in and sell the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and Senate on the 
needs for reclamation Well, we all agree 
there is a need to build reclamation projects 
here in the country 

Let’s examine the budget. The first item 
on the budget is the interest we have to 
pay to service the debt. That is a '’raust" 
item, regardless of how we feel about recla¬ 
mation That is $5,600,000,000 we must raise 
to pay interest and service the debt. What 
is the second item? Another “must” item is 
the veterans’ benefits of all wars. This has 
been increased tremendously, of course, by 
benefits passed In the Seventy-ninth and 
Eightieth Congress. The amount today la 
$7,500,000,000 that we must have for those 
veterans’ benefits and If the benefits now 
proposed are passed. It will mean Instead of 
$7,500,000,000 an Increase of $1.000DOO.00O. 
That means there Is $13,000,000,000 that must 
be provided for 

Then we must provide for our national se¬ 
curity It has finally been agreed that the 
milltfUT budget for this year from all soxirces 
will run in the neighborhood of $10,600,- 
000.000. Already we have upward of $25,- 
600,000,000 to provide for before anything 
else can be included. I don’t know how you 
feel about national security, but I am one 
that has always felt we must continue to 
appropriate for the military in keeping with 
the national defense Job oonlrontlug the 
country Well, there is $26,000,000,000 be¬ 
fore we get started on domestic government 
services I am giving you 8(»ne of the prob¬ 
lems that confront your Senators when 
they have to determine what to spend for 
reclamation in the United States. These 
are practical questions after the program is 
endorsed. 

There are those who say that it Is Impos¬ 
sible for us to lower the living costa of this 
country unless we stabilize the dollar and 


check inflationary currency practloes. They 
say this is the only way we can plan an 
orderly retirement of the national debt. We 
have $41,000,000,000 in greenbacks and time 
and demand deposits. We’ve got to start pay¬ 
ing that debt. How much are we going to 
allocate for the payment of the debt? 

Then there is the problem of taxes and 
whether or not these can be reduced and the 
difficulty those in the lower-income brackets 
have because of reduction of buying power. 

On every band are demands that make it 
difficult for us who believe in reclamation 
to get appropriations from the Congress. 
But I’U teU you what I think. This is the 
time when much of the United States, re¬ 
gardless of the party In power, has begun 
to feel that while we. as *a great Nation 
should continue to do our part In aiding the 
rest of the world, we have got to think of 
the home fires and keep secure the economic 
strength of the United States of America. 
[Applause ) Yes; you must study these rec¬ 
lamation projects across the country very 
carefully, because if we do not take care of 
the home fires, no one else will take care of 
them for us. 

Yes; let’s be brutally frank It Is diffi¬ 
cult when you come .into committee and find 
a difference of opinion. Caxl Hatobn hit 
the nail on the head when he said we want 
to have a tmiform program. We must have 
it. There should be no dispute on these pro¬ 
grams between the States. There must be 
uniformity in the Agency. We must have It 
If you are going to sell Congress on reclama¬ 
tion needs Settling the disputes and differ¬ 
ences existing between States and differences 
over individual projects will go a long way in 
getting the necessary appropriations for rec¬ 
lamation. If that is done, we will have given 
valuable assistance when the reclamation 
program comes before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

’This year our Appropriations Committee 
had hearings that lasted 27 days. We were 
there from 6 o'clock in the morning until 
sometimes 7.30 or 8 o’clock at night. There 
were 3,700 pages of testimony. It is said 
to have been the longest bearing ever had 
before any standing committee In the Sen¬ 
ate It took that long to Iron out the diffi¬ 
culties about these appropriations. It was a 
tremendous job And I want to say that 
our committee took politics out of reclama¬ 
tion. We certainly did The report of the 
subcommittee was adopted unanimously. 

If you want to make it easier for us legis¬ 
lators, get a uniform water policy and be 
agreed among yourselves on a uniform pub¬ 
lic power policy throughout the entire 
United States. I long for that day. Decide 
what the policy shoidd be—whatever Is the 
best thing for America. 

So far as appropriations are concerned. 
Congress knew there would be a large sum 
of money carried over from the 1947 funds 
because reclamation bad not been able to 
use all of its appropriations in 1947. This 
amount was $75,000,000. Congress has ap¬ 
propriated for 1948. $60,129,838 for 1948. 
This is about $12,000,000 less than the 1947 
appropriation, which was the largest appro¬ 
priation ever made. But there Is more to 
the story than that. Despite the large 
amount available In 1947, only $1,125,690 
was actually used. We got into a real ta^le 
about unexpended funds and unobligated 
funds. The 1947 appropriation of $00,129,- 
838, plus the carry-over of $75DOODOO 
estimated for 1048 resulted In $166,206IK)0 
being available for reclamation this fiscal 
year. That’s the best we could get. but In 
the main we did mighty well. ’I’i^ was the 
biggest year in the entire history of recla¬ 
mation. X don’t mean that is enough. 

We must also be on guard to protect 
reclamation and our Western Btatee. The 
Missouri Valley Authority proposal is proof 


of that. It would create an empire within 
a republlo. Anyone thoroi«h1y familiar 
with the ’Tennessee Valley Authority knowa 
what I mean. 

Federal appropriattons have provided these 
reclamation benefits and that shows what 
representative government can do to expand 
these activities. We need progress reports 
every quarter of the year on the reclamation 
projMts. It Is highly essential. Allocated 
funds for specific projects should go to those 
projects. It not only should go to/those 
projects hut they Bho\ild be built 'up as 
speedily as possible. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been asked 
to make those progress reports. When we 
know what progress is being made with the 
funds appropriated, and can show Congress 
how we are spending money on the projects, 
additional funds will be appropriated more 
quickly for the projects you want down here 
in Arizona and throughout the 17 Western 
States. Yes, the Interior Department de¬ 
serves some credit lor the progress so far, 
but we can do a lot better If you give us 
performance, we. In turn, will get the appro¬ 
priations. 

I appeal to you who are leading this fight to 
get reclamation projects approved. 1 make 
this appeal in the interest of the farmers of 
our western country who should have elec¬ 
tricity on their farms and for the young peo¬ 
ple on those farms who deserve such advan¬ 
tages I make this appeal to keep faith with 
those concepts that I learned at my mother's 
knee, and to keep faith with the traditions 
that made America great. 

When I was overseas during the war, I 
visited our boys in the hospitals there and 
one of those boys said to me: “Benator, could 
I ask you something? When you get back 
to the States, won’t you stoop down and kiss 
the soil for me?” That was the roughest 
lesson I ever learned, and I learned it in 
France. And when I got home 1 went Into 
the yard with my wife, daughter, and son 
and I stooped down and kissed the soil to 
keep faith with that American boy. 

What did that boy mean? Why was the 
soli so important to him? I tell you It was 
because It represented the home whence he 
came; the school he went to and the rights 
he had—the rights of freemen, the right to 
go to the church he loved and worship God 
after the dictates of his own conscience. 
That Is what it meant to him and .what it 
should mean to all of us today Keep faith 
with the traditions of this great country! 
That is your challenge and mine I 


StabflizatioB of Commodity Prices 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF ZKOIAWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBBSENTA'nVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres¬ 
ident called the Congress into special 
session on November 17 to pass prac¬ 
tical legislation which would reduce the 
high cost of living, and also to extend 
aid to the suffering people who were 
victims In war-devastated countries. 

The Oallup poll recently revealed that 
the problem uppermost in the minds of 
the American people Is the necessity for 
immediate reduction of the high cost of 
living. 

Today the Republican leadership in 
this ipeclal seasion has submitted Joint 
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resolution 273 as their solution to our 
inflationary dilemma. 

This resolution is supposed to aid in 
the stabilization of commodity prices 
and further aid in stabilizing the econ¬ 
omy of the United States. 

This resolution is the Republican 
leadership’s answer to the crying need 
of the American people that prices must 
be reduced. 

This resolution, instead of effectively 
legislating on the 10 points which our 
President asked for. as necessary to stop 
inflation, is ineffective, impractical, and 
a malicious sham to fool the American 
people into thinking that the congres¬ 
sional leadership is serious in curtail¬ 
ing high prices. 

This resolution sets up four “skim 
milk** provisions, so the Republican 
Party can tell the Nation that they sub¬ 
mitted some kind of legislation to stop 
inflation. 

The first provision authorizes the 
President to enter voluntary agreements 
with representatives of industry, busi¬ 
ness. and agriculture so as to provide for 
allocation of transportation, marketing, 
and so forth This does not set out any 
effective penalty or power for the Presi¬ 
dent to enforce such agreements. Thi.s 
provision is merely a vacuum and an 
empty gesture. 

The second and third provisions set 
out an extension of time from February 
29. 1948, to February 28, 1949, of export 
controls and allocation of transport fa¬ 
cilities. These two provisions are mean¬ 
ingless as far as the special session is 
concerned because these controls will be 
in effect until February 29,1948, regard¬ 
less. 

The last provision sets up requirements 
for the Federal Reserve banks. This pro¬ 
vision in itself would not have an im¬ 
mediate effect on the high cost of living 
throughout the country, and would 
eventually increase the interest of our 
present stupendous national debt. 

The public will be amazed that this 
resolution contains no provision to halt 
the skyrocketing of rentals throughout 
the country . 

The most astounding provision in thLs 
resolution is part (c) of section 2 which 
begins as follows. 

(t) Parties to any agreement approved un¬ 
der this section are hereby relieved from the 
operation o£ the antitrust laws, and of all 
other restraints, limitations, and prohibi¬ 
tions of law. with respect to the making of 
such agreements and with respect to carry¬ 
ing out such agreement prior to March 1, 
1949, In conformity with Its provisions. 

This paragraph no doubt was de¬ 
manded and included in the resolution 
through the Insistence of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It is a 
continuing of the effort of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to nullify 
and weaken the antitrust laws of our 
country. It also coincides with their 
propaganda campaign to justify the 
record-breaking seventeen and one-half 
billions In profits piled up by American 
Industry in 1947. These profits represent 
more than a 40-percent increase over the 
previous year, 1946. 


Today is the first time in 14 years that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has sponsored a piece of legislation, either 
important or unimportant, under the 
“gag” rule. The Republican leadership 
has limited the debate on this so-called 
inflationary resolution to 40 minutes—20 
minutes on each side. The high cost of 
living today is staggering millions of 
American homes under its pressing bur¬ 
den. The leaders of this Congress are in 
effect telling the American people that 
this body should only have 40 minutes to 
debate this most important of all prob¬ 
lems. 

The American consumers, who are 
stretching the family budget to cover the 
grocery, rent, and clothing bill, should 
remember this legislative operation that 
the Republican leadership is forcing on 
us today. 

I firmly believe that the leadership 
would not have submitted even this 
weak resolution had not their conscience 
haunted them for advocating their kill¬ 
ing price control in June 1946. 

Congressman Hallecx, the majority 
leader, states that because of the im¬ 
pending adjournment, we have not time 
to give full and extended debate to price- 
control legislation. The American peo¬ 
ple are expecting this special session of 
Congress to remain in Washington and 
pass legislation which will solve this im¬ 
portant problem. 

The public should secure copies of this 
so-called anti-inflation resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 273—and ask the 
leaders respon.siblp for it if they are seri¬ 
ous In reducing the cost of living in Amer¬ 
ica, or if they arc merely playing 1948 
Presidential politics. 

This feeble effort to submit practical 
legislation against inflation will disap¬ 
point the American consuming public. 
They will be fearful that they cannot re¬ 
ceive cooperation from the leaders of this 
Congress to take drastic -steps to reduce 
prices. 

Our leaders fail to realize that the 
American people will gladly submit to 
sacrifice when they .see disaster facing 
our American way of life. They demon¬ 
strated that during the war, and will 
gladly cooperate to prevent inflation 
from ruining our economy. 


An Explanation Is Due 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture would .stay In Washington long 
enough between political speeches to 
see that the Steagall amendment Is put 
in operation in accordance with the law. 
His dire predictions about the future 
meat supplies of the country may come 


true, but if they do this administration 
will be responsible. When the present 
Secretary of Agriculture was chairman 
of the committee to Investigate food 
shortages the report quoted the follow¬ 
ing: 

One of the factors that has shaken the 
confidence of producers Is whether require¬ 
ments, once Indicated, will actually be ab¬ 
sorbed In full by the claimant agencies at 
the time production becomes available 

This can be found In Union Calendar 
No. 248, page 3. 

It is known that Marvin Jones, who 
had the responsibility for these situa¬ 
tions at that time, did do something 
to iron them out. In the same Union 
Calendar No 248, page 3, we find: 

It seems to this committee that a greater 
degree of responsibility should be recognized 
by the various claimants. Their require¬ 
ments once agreed upon, should represent 
firm commitments, and each claimant 
should be under an obligation to take In 
full the commodities claimed 

Why does not the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, Mr Anderson, take the same po¬ 
sition he did when he wa.s chairman of 
the Special Food Investigation Com¬ 
mittee? 

Some people want to put a ceiling on 
meat, as if one commodity could be suc¬ 
cessfully subjected to control. Do you 
suppose that they, Including Secretary 
Harnman, want to put a ceiling on the 
Midwest chickens when they are bring¬ 
ing 10 to 20 cents per pound and the law 
states that the support floor is 24.8 cents 
per pound’ If there is any doubt in 
anyone’s mind that chickens are selling 
for 10 to 20 cents per pound In the Mid¬ 
west, please read the following letter 
from a county agent, one of the em¬ 
ployees of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which is as follows: 
Cooperative Extension Work 
IN Agriculture and Home Economics, 

Menomonic, Wls , Decetnbci 9, 1947, 
To the Honotable Reid Murray, 

House Office Building, 

Wa'ihington, D C, 

Djlab Sir 1 am somewhat alaimcd to find 
that poultiy was selling Inst week for II 
cents a pound at Boyceville, Wla , and has 
been sellliig for several weeks at about 15 
cents a pound I am wondering if there 
Isn’t a support price on poultry at about 22 
cents a pound 

I have contacted the local AAA chairman 
regarding support prices lor poultry and 
corn, but he doesn’t seem to be familiar with 
any program that is in effect on these com¬ 
modities 

I am wondering If you would inform me 
as to whether or not there has been a sup¬ 
port price for poultry and other commodi¬ 
ties and If so I wish you would explain what 
methods should be used In obtaining this 
price for the farmers 

I am sure that you realize that it is not 
possible to market poultry at that price and 
even pay for the feed under the present 
ratio 

Most respectfully, 

Archie Johnson, 

Dunn County Agricultural Agent. 

If you do not believe that the great 
bulk of midwestern chickens are not be¬ 
ing purchased at less than the legal 
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lawful prices, read the following market 
reports from the Btldwest and Northwest: 


DlcklnBon, N Dak . Nov. 27, 1947; Cents 

Heavy hjiis_ 16 

Light hens- 10 

Heavy springers_ 16 

Light springers_ 16 

Cocks.._- 7 

Eggs- 45 

Aberdeen. 8. Dak, Nov. 17, 1947: 

No. 1 heavy hens, 4 >4 pounds and up. 19 

No. 1 hens, under pounds- 13 

Old roosters- 8 

Heavy breed springs.—.- 20 

Leghorns-- 16 

Eggs, extras .. 46 

No 1 eggs_ 86 

No 2 eggs- 27 

Oelwein, Iowa, Dec. 1. 1947 

Leghorn hens_ 13 

Heavy hens- 18 

Leghorn cocks_ 8 

Heavy cocks- 8 

Springs, over 6 pounds- 18 

Springs, under 6 pounds-- 13 

L^horn springs- 13 

Eggs, hennery. 60 

No. 1 eggs- 84 

No 2 eggs. 29 

Muscatine, Iowa, Dec 1, 1947: 

’leavy breed hens- 19 

Leghorn hens- 16 

Heavy breed springs- 23 

Leghorn springs_ 16 

Cocks. 12 

Eggs, grade A, large- 60 

Eggs, grade B- 40 

Eggs, grade C- 28 

Wadena. Minn , Nov 18. 1947: 

No. 1 hens, 4V4 pounds and up- 20 

No 1 hens, under 4y^ pounds- 13 

Boosters-1- 8 

Springs, colored- 21 

Leghorn springs_ 14 

Eggs, grade A. large. 46 

Eggs, grade A, medium. 36 


If the Steagall and LaFollette-Taft 
amendments arc of any value as a part 
of the law of the land, why hasn’t the 
legal lawful support been extended to 
these chicken producers In conformity 
to the expressed wishes of the Congress’ 

This chicken price program should be 
rectified at once. Otherwise the pack¬ 
ers will make a cleaning by purchasing 
these chickens now below the lawful 
prices like they did the light hogs In the 
winter of 1943 and 1944, and putting 
them on the market next spring when 
the Secretary of Agriculture states that 
meat will be scarce. The prices that 
people pay for chickens in their butcher 
shop is not reflected by these 10- to 20- 
cent chickens in the country. 

This chicken situation is Just one more 
example of the fact that the farmers 
could give away some of their products 
and still the consumer would be paying 
high prices for them. This indicates 
that there Is more Involved in this price 
situation than the price the producer 
receives. 


Price Control Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

or moXAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am 
perfectly clear in my opinion that the 


passage of this WU would not have been 
in the national interest. Not a single 
Member who spoke on the bin argued that 
it would meet the requirements and give 
the people the relief from inflation 
which they have a right to expect. Its 
best friends put it forward merely as a 
stopgap measure and the best that can 
be had in the limited time of the special 
session that it left. There was great 
danger, in my opinion, that if we had 
passed this biU it would stop the gap 
permanently and would be used as a 
means of foreclosing effective legislation 
on the subject at the regular session of 
Congress which is coming in a few weeks. 
This sort of a bill must not be used as an 
excuse to prevent real legislation on the 
the subject and it will not be with my 
vote 

When I read the bill I wondered if it 
would not be more in the Interest of mo¬ 
nopoly than of price control. To say the 
least the liberality with which it would 
suspend the antitrust laws calls for close 
inspection. I do not challenge the good 
faith of the proponents of the measure, 
whose sincerity I do not doubt, but I feel 
it is simply an impossible bill when it 
comes to meeting the country’s require¬ 
ments. The biggest Job before the Con¬ 
gress is the enactment of legislation to 
hold down the spiral of price inflation 
and I do not think it should be ap¬ 
proached in this lick-and-a-promise way 
by attempting to Jam through under 
suspension of the rules, with only 40 
minutes debate, a measure whi(^, cu¬ 
riously enough, was defended in a whole¬ 
hearted way by no one, not even by those 
who proposed it. Our patriotic duty was 
to kill this bill and then do a real job 
of price control after full consideration 
and ample debate when Congress re¬ 
convenes after the holidays. 


Letter From Marcus G. Cameron, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Disabled American 

Veterans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr, DURHAM. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following letter: 

Transport Division. 

OMOUS, Umitsd States Abmt, 

APO 742, Cars Postmaster, 

New York, N. T., December 4 , 1947. 
Hon Carl T. Dvrkam, 

New House 0ip.ee Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Durbak: I apoioglae to you for 
not having written to you sooner, but we have 
had the national adjutant of Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans over here the last at September 
for a 17-day tour of the American aone. The 
5th of October I left for a tour of the Ameri¬ 
can Rone also and spent 11 days touring 8,000 
miles over the farming region and dairies of 
Germany. 

Mr Durham, I traveled Into the wagon 
roads of the southern part of this country 


Where I oould see Just how the farmers were 
working. I viewed many thousands of acres 
of farms; aU I oould see everywhere was ob¬ 
solete methods of farming. AU work is done 
with oxen, the land is so poor from over¬ 
work that they cannot produce food in 
abundance. All crops were being harvested, 
and as soon as they removed the food from 
the land they were preparing the soil for the 
winter grain crop to feed the cattle. You 
would see men, women, and children in the 
Helds working from daylight untU dark. It 
Is my opinion that if the farmers of Ger¬ 
many, as well as Europe, for I have found 
these same conditions existing In, al\ the 
countries I have been in, had modem ma¬ 
chinery, fertilteer. and the abundance of seed 
that they oould produce three times the 
food that they now produce under existing 
conditions. 

Mr. Dueham, we are not in .sympathy with 
the German cause or any other country that 
tried to dominate the world imder its Naxl 
or Fascist leaders, but we do believe In giving 
them the necessary aid to get them back once 
more on their feet so that they can once 
more carry on peaceful world trade. The 
American taxpayers cannot continue to 
sponsor the burden of the European nations, 
neither can we take them all to the United 
States until we have obtained for our own 
American veterans homes and jobs—the men 
who fought that these people here might be 
free again 

Ck^ndltlons do not look any too good to me 
for the future; however, we will have to take 
what comes It seems to me that the Rus¬ 
sians are determined to nm us out of Eurepe 
if they can devise any way to do so. If Rus¬ 
sia can get a peace treaty to suit herself so 
that we will have to withdraw our occupa¬ 
tion forces from Europe then what we fought 
for is lost. As the Red armiee moved across 
Europe westward her trained Communist or- 
ganiatlon from Moscow moved with it, 
everywhere the Russian Army went it cleared 
the path so that the Communists could move 
In and take over with no opposition. Russia 
has repeated the -same tactics that Hitler 
and his henChmen used 

I feel that when universal military training 
Is passed that the whole economic, social, and 
political situation will change for the bet¬ 
ter. The peychopathic war lords of Europe 
will then realise that we are just as strong 
as they are and will not attempt to dominate 
the world. 

They know that as soon as we win our wars 
that we return to our homeland and fall 
asleep again, while they can prepare for the 
next war of aggresalon They have rertson- 
able assurance that we will not make any 
attempt to stop their crusade imtll It is al¬ 
most too late. 

Mr. Duxbam, you were in Congress when 
appropriations were made for the experi¬ 
mentation and development of scientific war¬ 
fare, and I am sure that if Congress as well 
as you had not been reasonably as¬ 
sured that we had something that the money 
would never have been appropriated If Rus- 
Lia does not have something then why is she 
enslaving 26,000 Germans in the uranium 
mines of ChemnltE, Germany, to mine the ore 
for atomic bombs and fljrlng It out to the 
Russian factories 

Our post of Disabled American Veterans 
here have adopted and are' now preparing 
a reeolutlon to go to our national head¬ 
quarters and with an information copy to 
each one of our 400 national service ofDoers 
pertaining to communism and national de¬ 
fense. 

1 was also in constant contact with our 
constabulary of the Army during my tour. 
1 must say that I have never seen «n or¬ 
ganization within the United States Army 
that could measure up with the qualities of 
this organization. I only wish that we had 
an army of 1,000,000 men that could come 
up to their qualifications and training. 
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With best regards to you and the folks In 
the office, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Marcus Q. Cameron, 

Deputy Chief of Staff. 
Disabled American Veterans, 


Western Development: The Nation’s 
Key to Prosperity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARUND 

or ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday. December 4). 1947 

•Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Record an able address dehvered 
by the Honorable J. A. Krug, Secretary 
of the Interior, at the 1947 annual con¬ 
vention of the National Reclamation As¬ 
sociation, In Phoenix, Arlz. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Fellow Americans, it is well to remember 
that our Nation is great—not because of its 
fertile acres, its rich mines, and productive 
factories, but really because of its people 
and their heritage Our Government sys¬ 
tem and our economic system. In which we 
take such pride—are merely manifestations 
of the living precepts, of the millions of men 
and women who came here to live in free¬ 
dom, and of their progeny who have stead¬ 
fastly followed in theii footsteps 
Here in America—the country—as well 
as its government—lives for the people. 

Some 10,000,000 persons will be added to 
the Nation by 1900 The majority of them 
should make their homes in the West. With 
the development of western agricultural and 
Industrial facilities, no other area has the 
same economic opportunity. Should these 
people settle in the established population 
centers of the country, they will merely com¬ 
pete for existing Jobs with a most depressing 
effect on the labor market. In the West they 
Will find Jobs, a good living, and security 
We know that the United States is a dy¬ 
namic economy. Only a constantly expand¬ 
ing agiiculture and industry can support 
the steadily rising standard of living which 
fulfills American ambitions, satisfies Amer¬ 
ican desires, and keeps America strong 
Western development means reclamation 
and reclamation means western develop¬ 
ment I am sure that no one in this au¬ 
dience would doubt the soundness of this ba¬ 
sic thesis Therefore, instead of presenting 
further arguments In support of western de¬ 
velopment ns the key to the Nation’s pros¬ 
perity, I would like to present to you a specific 
program of reclamation construction and de¬ 
velopment for the next 7 years 

It should be considered against the back¬ 
ground of possible public investment in the 
West In addition to the work now author¬ 
ized, there are about 15,000,000 acres of aild 
and semlarid lands in Western States lor 
which irrigation can be provided Addi¬ 
tional millions of acres need improved water 
supplies The fall of western river waters 
will produce at least 22,000,000 kilowatts of . 
hydroelectric power in addition to that now 
existing or are authorized for construction. 
Another 3,000,000 kilowatt potential may be 
found in sites not yet fully explored. These 
irrigation and power potentials could be 
made realities at a cost of approximately 
$15,000,000,000. 


These are realistic, total potentials as now 
recognized under present conditions and 
with the present information on land use 
and hydroelectric power sites. This great 
tmexplolted frontier would provide a tre¬ 
mendously valuable backlog of public works 
Into which wo could dig deeper and more 
rapidly at great benefit to the country when 
construction and employment may have de¬ 
clined to a point which threatens our econ¬ 
omy with depression. 

The reclamation construction program I 
shall now outline for completion in the next 
7 ^ears Is only a modest part of this great 
western potential and is designed for a pe¬ 
riod of prosperity and full employment such 
as we now have. It is designed to keep open 
the gates of opportunity, to provide rising 
living standards, an expanding industry, and 
food and electric power for our growing 
population. 

Since the National Reclamation Associa¬ 
tion includes the best informed people In the 
world on this subject. I can take the liberty 
of talking on some of the technical details 
of this program 

Perhaps the best way to describe the 
scheduling of construction is In terms of the 
results in irrigation and hydroelectric power 
benefits anticipated for each year. Of course, 
you will bear in mind the many collateral 
benefits, such as flood contiol, municipal 
water, silt control, recreation, etc , which, for 
sake of brevity, I am not describing in 
detail 

Rather than to read this. I have had it re¬ 
produced for distribution. I should like to 
point out, however, that the figures are still 
under study, and some of them will be ad¬ 
justed However, they are of sufficient per¬ 
manence to give you a good perspective of 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s program 

Specifically, the performance of the work 
outlined on the schedules calls for an in¬ 
vestment of $2,148,000,000 over a 7-year pe¬ 
riod It would bring under irrigation by the 
end of the 1964 fiscal year, about 4,000,000 
acres of new and supplemental irrigation 
embracing 40,000 farms This would Increase 
tlie lands now irrigated with reclamation 
water to over 8,000,000 acres. The program¬ 
ming of power developments anticipates add¬ 
ing some 2,250,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity by 1964, or enough power lor 21 
cities the size of Denver The detailed power 
scheduling has been completed only through 
1962, and the Bureau is still working out con¬ 
struction beyond that date The power units 
to be added by 1954 would more than double 
the generating capacity now available on the 
Bureau's power systems 

The Bureau of Reclamation has carefully 
estimated the construction costs of this 7- 
year program The work was planned fiom 
the grass roots up, beginning with the rec¬ 
ommendations of the men closest to the Job, 
and was reviewed by regional and top engi¬ 
neering officers at the Salt Lake City Con¬ 
struction Scheduling Confeience last July. 
With certain adjustments subsequently 
made, expenditures for the six succeeding 
yeais have been estimated as follows 


1949 - $296,000,000 

1950 . 408, 000, 000 

1951 - 422,000,000 

1952 - 398, 000, 000 

1953 --- 354. OOO, 000 

1954 - 271,000,000 


This comes to a total of $2,148,000,000 now 
programmed for the 7-year period, ending 
June 30, 1954 It would result in completion 
of less than half of the presently authorized 
reclamation construction which at today’s 
prices would cost a grand total of $4,435,- 
000,000. 

This program is a long step toward placing 
reclamation construction on a sound, busi¬ 
nesslike basis, assuring the water and the 
power users the lowest possible costa. While 
the proposed schedule embodies an economi¬ 
cal rate of construction progress, it may 
well be that the projected rate will not keep 


pace with the growing needs of the West. 
Continuous review is necessary and further 
study may show that a more rapid rate of 
progress is necessary 

If this long-range program Is to be worth¬ 
while, and if reclamation construction Is to 
go forward at minimum cost, the method 
of financing must have reasonably com¬ 
parable long-range planning 

Although reclamation appropriations for 
construction are good until expended, they 
are actually on an annual basis Dams, hy¬ 
droelectric plants, canals, and other engi¬ 
neering structures require long periods, 
stretching into years, to build Many con¬ 
tracts for Integral units run from 3 to 4 
years 

In order for contractors to bid on a basis 
that will result in low-construction costs, 
they must have assurance of continued, or¬ 
derly progress Once a contract is let. the 
contractor cannot be slowed down or stopped 
without serious waste. Other contracts 
which must be integrated with the primary 
work cannot be postponed if the work is to 
proceed on schedule 

Pint-sized appropriations, even though for 
the desirable aim of reducing Government 
expenses, disrupt the orderly progress of 
construction, causing waste, delay, and high 
costs So do limitations placed upon the 
exercise of judgment by our engineers, such 
as those upon our Branch of Design and 
Construction and on force-account oper¬ 
ations. 

We have already discussed the advantages 
of appropriations continuity with the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget. We shall follow It up 
with the Congress when It reconvenes 

For this 7-yenr program to be effective, 
reclamation management, too, must have 
careful attention The demands of the 
country have made reclamation big business, 
and you can’t run big business, either In 
the Government or in private Industry, with¬ 
out competent and adequate acfininlstra- 
tion To stint on that is to waste 

Today’s Job requires top administrative 
direction, coordination of multiple activi¬ 
ties, and engineering pcrfRptlon Through 
regionalization of its administrative work. 
Reclamation has made progress, but it has 
been handicapped by lack of adequate ad¬ 
ministrative finances 

I think that the most Important part of 
Reclamation in suppoitlng western develop¬ 
ment is what wc prosaically cull ‘'general 
investigations ” This Is where wo study the 
ground, plan the dams and ditches, and 
prepare for the community changes which 
Inevitably result from these gieat projects 
Without these investigations Reclamation 
will luck the knowledge to builu new projects. 
Congress will be without lecommendatlons, 
and the people of the West will be without 
a future 

It is up to U8 who need and use this kind 
of planning to defend it There is an eco¬ 
nomic superstition fostered by some theo¬ 
retical economists that "planning as such, is 
boclalistlc ’’ Planning for construction isn’t 
socialist, capitalist. Communist, or anyLhing 
else. It is just good common sense You 
don’t build a house without plans, without 
surveying the ground, checking the title to 
the property, studying drniquge, sketching in 
the landscaping, and considering the neigh¬ 
borhood A good planning slaff will pay the 
biggest returns in sound engineering and 
economlrnl consti uctlon 

This type of planning can go much farther 
than the direct. on-the-Job investigation of 
immediately attainable construction It can 
build up foi us a $15,000,000,000 reservoir of 
construction projects which can be used to 
speed up reclamation developmeiu whenever 
the level of employment Aid private con¬ 
struction falls below that which Is sound 
for the American people 

To keep western development in pace with 
the Nation’s needs we must have project 
ready both for ttday’s high level of employ¬ 
ment and for a possible tomorrow when 
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greater construction efforts be needed. 
We all learned from the bitter experience of 
the thirties that major construction projects 
cannot be let for contract without long pe¬ 
riods of engineering preparation. That prep¬ 
aration must precede the hour of need or 
our recovery funds are squandered on leaf- 
raking and work-making projects of every 
description which do not and cannot con¬ 
tribute much to renewing the basic cycle 
which leads to economic prosperity. 

It is imperative that project planning ac¬ 
tivities also be conducted as a long-range 
program The Bureau of Reclamation has 
now scheduled a 7-year program of general 
Investigations on a basis comparable to that 
for Its construction activities. 

This program contemplates development 
of rlver-basln-wide reports on every western 
river, covering all beneficial uses of water 
and related resources on a scale of ultimate, 
full development. 

The rate at which project planning will go 
forward Is governed, of course, by appropria¬ 
tions The Bureau of Reclamation cannot 
retain competent technicians, necessary to 
the sound planning of reclamation, on a hlt- 
or-mlss, stop-and-go basis. It needs a full¬ 
time research staff with continuity of em¬ 
ployment 

While the year-by-year details of our 
scheduled project-plaxming activities would 
he too tedious, many of you will be Inter¬ 
ested In the project reports which we ex¬ 
pect to complete this fiscal year. They in¬ 
clude: 

rOR XKGION 1 

Idaho- Cambridge Bench, CouncU, and 
Hoinet Creek 

Oregon: Crooked River, Canby. and the 
Dalles 

Washington- Kenewlck. Division of 
Yakima 

Wyoming* Upper Star Valley (supple¬ 
mental to Columbia Basin report). 

FOB XXGION 3 

Santa Barbara County Basin, Yolo-Solano 
Sub-basin, and Sly Park 

FOB BEGION S 

Arizona. Central Arizona, Chono Valley, 
Hassayampa, and Snowflake 

Smthern California San Diego, Including 
All-American canal connection. 

FOB BEGION 4 

Idaho Preston Bench. 

Colorado: Silt, Minnesota. 

Mew Mexico Hammond. 

Utah Emery County, Gooseberry, and 
Jensen. 


FOB BXGION • 

Oklahoma: Canton. 

Texas: CotuUa. 

Mew Mexico: Middle Rio Grande. 

We may be able to complete certain other 
project reports this fiscal year. Including 
those on units of the Missouri River Basin. 
Although work is continuing on a large num¬ 
ber of projects, we have scarcely begun to 
explore the opportunities. There are many 
that offer greater returns than the famous 
Hoover Dam. 

I cannot pass by without a special word 
about the Colorado River Basin report. 
Since the last meeting of this association, 
I have placed an Interim report, including 
comments from the States, before the Con¬ 
gress, so that complete data could be ofll- 
clally before that body. Major reclama¬ 
tion advancement on the Colorado Is still 
blocked, however, until a solution to the 
water allocation problem is found. It would 
be tragedy for the West, and for the whole 
Nation, if development of this basin Is halted 
or long suspended. 

In the basin of the Colorado, the driest of 
all our great valleys, there is no future ex¬ 
cept that founded on employment of the 
water resources Half utilized today this Is 
no time to stop our work In the valley of the 
Colorado because of fear of tomorrow and of 
each other We must go -forward. 

As President Truman said on October 8, 
1946, when speaking in the Tennessee Valley: 

"The valleys of America await their full 
development The time has come to press 
forward The days of the pioneer are not 
dead. The development of our natural re¬ 
sources calls for men of courage, of vision, of 
endurance. Just as in the pioneering days of 
old 

“The Nation I am siire Is determined to 
march forward. We will not listen to the 
whispers of the timid In the great valleys 
of America there is a challenge to all that is 
best in our tradition. Ahead of us lies a 
great adventure in building even stronger the 
foundations of our beloved country. Amer¬ 
ica will not hesitate to meet that challenge “ 

Today, reclamation is needed more than 
ever before to increase acreage under culti¬ 
vation and to provide power for great Indus¬ 
trial production. Survival in this and other 
countries depends on America’s ability to 
produce 

Firm leadership during this period of ex¬ 
panding western development falls squarely 
on your shoulders as members of the Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association. Many of you 
settled in the West because you believed in 
greater opportunities for yourselves and your 


families. You have achieved world fame for 
your miraculous transformation of desert 
into growing, thriving farm lands where vis¬ 
itors come, look, and want to settle. Your 
famlly-slEed farms are an anchor of democ¬ 
racy that is good and strong and comforting 
in times of upheaval. 

To hold what you have gained and to Im¬ 
plement a long-range conservation program, 
the reclamation work in the West needs your 
help in obtaining some forward-looking legis¬ 
lation. The Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of the Interior do not seek to 
advance this woric under the banner of any 
new social doctrines. Laws governing rec¬ 
lamation are of long standing. They In¬ 
clude the 160-acre limitation, which had its 
origin nearly a century ago In the Homestead 
Act, and the c<ingresslonal mandates which 
provide that power at Federal dams shall be 
UB^d for the benefit of all the people. 

In asking you to give careful thought to 
forwarding the reclamation program through 
adjustments of the laws to fit current needs, 
the Department of the Interior does not 
recommend that you uproot the laws that 
protect the family-sized farm and assure the 
domestic and rural power consumer served 
by public agencies and cooperatives of first 
call on reasonably priced energy for Fed¬ 
eral plants. 

Rather do we suggest that, as an associa¬ 
tion founded to perpetuate land and water 
conservation, you support legislation to 
strengthen the present reclamation program 
which you have so ably defended in the past. 

The lowered Interest rate on power provided 
In the pending Rockwell bill would be a great 
accomplishment. But I hope, and think, 
that eventually the Congress will see the 
wisdom of making the rate less than 
percent now provided by the bill. 

If we can do these thlngs—you of the Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association who provide 
the leadership, and we of the Interior De¬ 
partment who build the dams—we can Insure 
a healthy and prosperous West If the West 
Is prosperous, If it provides an outlet for the 
vigor of the youth of America and a place for 
new capital investment In productive facili¬ 
ties, the prosperity of the Nation will have a 
firm foundation. A sensible, steady program 
of reclamation construction geared to the 
needs of the West—sound planning so that 
further construction can be authorized and 
started promptly when desired—^maintenance 
of the time-tested benefits of family-sized 
farms and reasonably priced power—all of 
these will foster a rapid western development 
which will keep our Nation prosperous, 
strong, and able to share our bounty as well 
as protect the resources from which it comes. 


Project land-development schedule—Irrigation projects currently under construction and development or authorized for constructUin, 

fiscal years 1948-54 


[Preliminary (October 1947), subject to appropriations anJ availability of fundsi 


Pnijict 

Pre-i- 

entiy 

Irrl- 

Kahte 

acreage 

Fiscal ycor 1948 

Fiscal year 1949 

Fiscal year 10.50 

Fiscal year 1961 

Full supply 

Supplemental 

Ftill supply 

Supplemental 

Pun supply 

Supplemental 

Full supply 

Supplemental 

Actps 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

- 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

lUpion 1 

HoihC'AnderSiOn Ranch... 

0 

0 

0 

100,000 

1,250 

0 

0 

160,000 

2,000 

0 

0 


875 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H ■ >i:u . . . 

27,700 

12.7S0 

160 

0 

(] 

12,750 

160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 1 ■ !i ' 1 • 

0 

i,m 

7.'i 

0 

0 

1.300 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ixjschutcs. . 

1 10,000 

ai.ujii 

415 

0 

(] 

0 

(1 

4,000 

50 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■ 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

8,490 

45 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

V. ! M . • 

I oa,3fia 

4,i)00 

5t> 

0 

- c 

1,274 

Ifl 

0 


(J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 


47.000 

2.378 

42 



C 

c 

0 

0 

18,622 

810 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

M. ^ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Hamm 

125 

0 

0 

10,000 

186 

0 

0 

Total. 

183,113 


748 

104,000 

1,315 

15,324 

194 

167,490 

2,095 

28,622 

435 

30,000 

376 


125 

0 

u 

Region 2 

If • ■■ i*' *" ’i T.,, 

r 

8,522 

44 

0 

0 

7.728 

95 

0 

0 

8,200 

102 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t ■ :-v \ a: > . 

: -N SK 

20,060 

250 

0 

0 


876 

80,000 

875 

mm 

437 


625 

50,000 

626 


3,126 

Total. 

193,096 

23,522 

294 

0 

0 

87,728 

470 

80,000 

376 

48,200 

630 

50,000 

62.5 

60,000 

625 

250,000 

8,125 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Project land-development aohedule—Irrigation projects currently under construction and development or authorized for construction, 

fiscal years 1948-54 —Continued 





Fiscal year 1948 


n 



Fiscal year 1949 




Fiscal year 1960 




Fiscal year 1951 



Pros- 




























Project 

cntly 

irri¬ 

gable 

Full supply 

Supplemental 

Full supply 

Supplemental 

Full supply 

Supplemental 

Full supply 

Supplemental 


acreage 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Aerv's 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Kc^'iun 3 





























.\V \Tior'cftn CioV 'Co- 






























0 

(1 


0 


0 


0 

30,000 


300 

18,6f.8 

185 

20,200 

200 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


68,976 

4,800 

1,430 

48 

11.000 


123 

10.200 


102 

0 

0 

10,000 

100 

0 


0 

10, (XX) 


KX) 


0 

0 

1 unta. 




» 


0 




0 

0 

0 





0 


0 


“ 


0 


0 

0 

Total. 

74,691 

6.239 


ll.OOt) 

123 

40,200 

402| 

IH, (WiS 

185 

30,200 

StX) 

0 


10.000 

ItX) 

0 

0 


0 

0 

r' 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

6,000 

120 

700 


14 

DIXI 


10 


400 


8 

4(X) 

8 


20, C42 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


) 


0 

265 


13 


0 


0 

KK) 

6 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


J 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

12,7 

60 

160 


46,208 

2,225 

C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

U 


J 


U 

0 


0 


0 


0 

26,0(N) 

325 

Newton. 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

445 


18 


0 


0 



0 

Total. 

60,075 

0 

0 



0 

» 

6,(KX) 

120 

700 


1,210 


400 


39,250 

408 

Region 5 

W C Austin. 

0,243 

0 

33,00( 

( 

550 


0 


0 

9. (KX) 


150 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


(1 


0 


0 


0 

0 



0 

7.620 


75 


0 


0 

0 

0 


[) 


0 

( 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


8,887 

17,188 

215 


0 


0 

18,925 


236 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

\ 

fl 

( 


0 


(1 


(1 


0 


0 

0 

0 


1) 
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( 


(1 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

( 


u 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

( 

1 

1) 


0 


0 

80 . not) 

8(H) 

Total. 

18,130 

50,188 

1 765 
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!■ 
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38t.| 

0 

0 
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' 
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( 
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( 
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10,00( 
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( 
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(] 

( 
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( 


( 

15, ((X 



( 
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( 
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13,03^ 
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( 


( 


7,00C 


77 

c 

( 


( 


0 
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0 


0 

0 

Missouri River Basin. 

0 



0 


t 


0 

37,138 
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0 

( 

.3L*,6tt 




0 

78, 875 


I8f 


0 

0 

Total. 

64,538 

3I,40( 

)| 3.35 



67,138 
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0 

( 

.•’0,600 
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( 

1 

01,875 

1 r«i 

...... 

1) 


5,000 

2,m 


17 


0 


0 


2,000 


17 

0 

0 

4,000 
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0 
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17 


0 

0 


0,00( 

3, OCX 


3( 


( 


( 


( 


0 

(1 

( 


( 


0 

fl 


( 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 



0 

50.00( 


cot 


1 


0 

0 

( 


c 


0 

( 


0 


0 


0 

565, ()('() 

7,100 

■■ 

0 



( 


0 


u 


0 


0 

0 

0 

f,000 


75 

( 


0 

10, (HM) 


125 


0 

0 

Total. 

14,000 

5,(NM 

•1 

50,000 

600 

2,(KXI 


0 

0 

lO.UtX) 

lOJ 

( 

1 f 

12,000 

- 

.5()5, (KM) 

7, KK) 

Totals 

183,113 

Gl. 18' 

i 

1 

48 

104.000 

I. SI." 

15,324 


194 

167,4'0 

2.09'- 

28,622 

4.r) 

30, OOt 

! 

:: 

10,0(X) 


125 


( 

0 

1 

103, out) 

21.52. 

1 204 


0 


( 

1 

7.72K 


470 

.lo.txio 

37- 

43,2(l( 

MO 

.H), (Mlt 

62f 

.''O.tllHI 


(.2" 

2.50, (XK 

3,125 

1, 

74, GUI 

5.2.11 


7! 

11.00( 


12; 

40.k(Xl 


402 

18,058 

isr 

30,20( 

300 

1 


( 

10,000 


KX) 

31. 

( 

t) 

1 ■ 1 

69,075 



0 


( 


( 


i 


0 

•». )XX1 

121 

7tX 


14 

t 211 


41 


4IM. 


8 


408 


‘ 18 , no 

V. IM 


(ir 

7.621 


76 

1 27,925 


38t. 

0 

( 


( 


1 

( 


( 


{ 


) 

I, nt 

80, (KK 

800 


(•4, 538 

31, •)(',( 

1 335 


0 


( 

07,1.1.' 


4,940 

(1 

( 

50,»3)n 

581 



1 

0.1.87r 



(J 

0 

j 

14,000 

.5, (KK 


47 

50,000 


WX) 


2, (XX) 


17 

0 

(1 

10, (MX 

100 



( 

12. (XX 


14L 

.5(»r),(K.( 

7, KK) 

Grand total ........ 

010,043 

172,33! 

1 2,265 

172,620 

1 2,113 

1 100,315 


6,418 

222,148 

2.77S 

163 41. 

1 1,078 

81.211 

J 1 (M 

,7„ 

27r 

2 , nt 

1 0)1. 

.'.51 

11 52i 


1 


1 


1 


1 





1 



I 



1 



_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 



Fiscal year 1952 

Fiscal year 19.53 

Fi cal year 10.54 

After lor.l 

1 Ituil. to 

I’rojeit 

Fullsupply 

Supplemental 

Fullsupply 

Ku|>plcmenta 

Fullsupply 

Siifiplemcnlal 

J* ullsupply 

Mupplenietilnl 

Full 

supply 

t.itres) 

Fupple- 


Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acrc.s 

Farms 

Acres 

Farnu 

Acro.s 

Parms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

'arms 

Acres 

Farms 

(aucs) 

1 

■ i ^ ■ 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


(1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


200.000 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

t 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


n 

K\, 200 


0 


(iU,000 

TfO 

0 


0 

IIO.OCK) 

1.370 


0 

( 

l.'iO.OOO 

1,870 

(1 


0 

702,8.10 

8, Tfo 




0 

l,()2(t, '•(K) 


0 

1 1 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

t 

(1 

0 

0 


0 


(1 

(I 




0 

40. OIK) 


4,000 

1 ^ M '* '1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

( 

0 

0 

0 


0 


(1 

0 




0 


fl 


3,41K) 

1- ' '' t * 1 II 

0 

0 

f) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 




(1 

00,127 


0 

» il 1 1 All 1 Hr p 

' 0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


(1 

( 

(] 

0 

0 


0 


0 

u 




0 

t8,(KK) 


4, (KM) 

. 1 N 

17,000 

210 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(1 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 




0 


37.()n«) 


0 

Total. 

77,000 

0<3) 

0 


iio,a)o 

1,370 


t 

Pit), (Mil) 

1,870 

0 

_ 

702. 8_H 

8,7M) 


0 

l,.U2.8S7 

.)01,490 

Region 2 

Klaniath'Tule _ 

6,000 

75 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

4,087 


(1 

0 

250 

.58, 54(. 
,542, (KM) 

0 

!> 060,000 

Central Valley. 

30,000 

376 

50,000 


625 

25,000 


312 

50,000 

021 

25,000 

312 

60,000 


625 

327, IXXI 

■M, mi 

Total. 

36,000 

450 

50,000 

625 

25,000 

312 

50,0(KI 

621 

25,Q(MI 

312 

50,000 

62.5 

327, (MMI 

4,087 

20, (XK) 

2W 

6(X), 516 

600,000 

Region 3 ^ 

“■ 




























All-American Canal (Co 

fiehella)_.... 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

15,000 
3, .585 

0 

150 


0 


0 

0 

.50,200 

10.5,716 


18,658 
11, (KK) 

Gila*. 

15,000 

150 

0 


0 

16,000 


150 


0 


20,000 

200 

0 


0 






Yuma. 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


( 

0 

0 


0 






*’ 

— 

l-i, wu 

_ 


Total. 

16,000 

150 

0 

0 

15,000 

150 

» 


20,000 

200 

0 

0 

18, SSSj 

222 


0 

229,915 

20,658 

Region 4 

Man cos. 

100 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


100 


2 

0 

15 




0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


( 

0 


0 

0 


1,300 

0 


6,000 

21,007 

Ogdon River. 

Paonia - _.... 

1,000 


1,000 



0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6^000 


U 


0 

0 


0 


0 


%000 


12,750 

Provo Rlvor- __ 

0 

0 

14,OOG 


176 


0 


0 

t^OOO 

0 

fl 

0 




0 









^ ^70 

Newton. 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 




0 

0 








_1; 

_ 


_ 

, II 

Total. 

1,100 

17 

14,000 

175 

1,100 

17 

6,000 

6 

fl 

0 

5,000 

62 

o] 

0 

0 

0 

3,300 

130,535 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Frolect land^development tdudule^rrigatton prcj^eta ewmnUy under eanatmetion und development or euthorieed for oonstruction, 

fLaeal year# iM«-54-<Xmtlnued 


Fisokl year IMS Fiscal year IMS Fiscal your 19M 

Prolcct Full supply Supplemental Full supply Supplemental Fullaupply SupplM&sntal 

Acroslparms Acres Ipanns Acres iFanos AcrM lFanQs Acres iFarms Acres 


Region 6 

W C Austin. 

.. 

0 

Td- ! 

0 

1 

' c 

0 

0 

t iIL 

0 

t 

h'li \ .i 

0 

0 

Total . 

0 

0 

Region fl 



D r.,V 2 . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

I,'!- II, 1 ■ V« ! 

tain... 

1 0 

0 

M Issourl River Bwiin. 

160,000 

1,875 

Total. 

150.000 

1,876 


0180,600 

2,260 

0 180,600 

2,266 


Itopion f>. » 

Rogiou C. 150.000 

Region?. 24,000 


77,000 

OCiO 

0 

0 

110,000 

1,370 0 

0 

150,000 

1,S70 

0 

0 

702,839 

8,760 

0 

0 

1,382,887 

301,490 

30,000 

45(1 

60,000 

62.' 

26,00( 

312 60,00( 

62’i 

26,()0( 

312 

50,000 

0 

62i 

327,00(1 

4, oh; 

20 ,00( 

26( 

600, AM 

*000, (KX) 

ir, non 

151 

0 

( 

15,00(1 

( 

I 

so.oor 

0 

20 < 

( 

18,685 

222 

( 

( 

229,011 

20.658 

1.100 
(1 

17 

14,000 

175 

1.100 
( 

17 6.00( 

o: 

( 

6,000 

486,000 

0 

62 

(1 

( 

( 

( 

3,30( 

130, 635 

0 

100,000 

1,000 

0 300,000 

3,000 

100,000 

1,000 

4,860 

100 , flOO 

1 ,00( 

0 

0 

296,243 

973, 620 

150,000 

1,875 

0 

0 

106,40(1 

2,067 0 

0 

180.600 

2,266 

0 

2.860,000 

35,600 

50,000 

625 

3,65.1, .541 

50,000 

24,000 

287 

2 ,B(W 

30 

34.(XMI 

403 3.500 

43 

44,000 

83 

3,600 

435 

' 983,923 

12,282 

50,000 

625 

1.128,023 

C74,600 

303,100 

3,739 

106.600 

1,830 

360,600 

4.319 358,500 

3,730 

519,500 

^721 

644,600 

6,972 

14,962,347 

01,961 

12 (t00C 

1,60(1 

1 *7,246,365 

*2,828,703 


K 'll ■ < ■ • ' , 

I !■ . - I ' a II 

>1 , \l I . V ■ 

• I ■ I ■ Vt * I ■ T1 V« 


1 , ! !■ '■ ai*: ir-(“' !ni-; -va o" iil M» e iriPinc": !r f.^'n* jCii ' ; 

. 1 I* ■••• V11* «•> , I ‘ii I vi. ,'11" l 


• I'i ■ Vt* I 'Tl ‘ .'I- * ... II .Kan •••! il 

Or NKRAi Note —Not Included and not yet Achoduled as to land development are the following prolects Palisades. CM.OOOacreB (supplemental water) .Kings River, 800,LOO; 
total, 1,4&U.<K)0 

Scheduled program for development of authorised power projecU {euhjeet to appropriations), through fiscal year 1952 

IFiguros shown in kilowatts of installed oapacityl 


Kogioii and State 


ProjecLs and plants 


Existing Estimated capacity (kilowatts) to he added during fiscal year 

capacity " 'y ■ ■ - i .—p ' i ■ ' ' — p ' 

June 30, AfiAi. 

1047 • 1948 1949 19B0 1961 1962 


Retnon 1 

Idaho___ Boiw 

Dlack Canyon.. 

UoiM' RIut. 

Anderson Ranch.... 

Minidoka Mmidoka_.... 

Palisade'S Palisidoa__ 

Montana. Hungry Hor'W' Hungry JHotsc. 


Prosscr. 

Rocky Ford- 


Region 2 California.Central Valley 

Bhasta. 

Keswick. 

l>clta Steam., 


Region 3 

\rinmn Callfonila. Parker Parker. 

Ai .701111 Ni Midii. Boulder Canyon. 

Hoover_..... 

Davis. 

California... Yuma Biphon Drop.. 


Region 4 

Colorado.-.— Grand Valley. Grand Valley.. 

Nevada. Newlanda: Lahontan. 

Utah. Strawberry Valley: 

BpanisD Fork (uppw). 

Spanish Fork (lower)_ 

Payson...^. 


Total region 
Region 6 Now Mexico.. 


Elephant Butte. Elephant Butte.. 


154,000 ISaoOO 
120^000 _ 


1,034,800 .... 82,600 

.... 226,000 . 

1,W0 . 


1,166,400 .. 228,000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Scheduled program for development of authorized power profeeU (subject to appropriations), through fiscal year Continued 


[Figures shown in kilowatts of instalied capacity] 


BegloD and State 

Projorts and plants 

Existing 
capacity 
June :i0, 
m7* 

Estimated capacity (kllowalta) to he added during fiscal year 

1948 

1949 

19f»0 

19&1 

1952 

After 

1052 

H^ion 0 plants operated by 
Bureau of Jtcclaniotioir 
Montana. 

South Dakota. 

Missouri Basin 

l..ower Marias. 






1,000 

”120 (KKI 
J(),(Kn 
ISO, (KM) 
ir., (KID 

Yellowtail. 






Canjon Ferry... 







Wyoming... 




Pepion ft plants operated by 
Corns of EuBliieers ^ 

Montana... 

North Dakota. 

Boulii Dakota.. 

Total, repion 6. 

Region 7 

Colorado. 

Riverton Pilot Hutto.. 

Shoshone j 

Shoshone. 

i.iidO 

5,000 




Heart Mountain.... 


5,0tX) 

.MKiO 





fill.. . ■ . 

1 ^ 1 

\i y .1 

1 ' , 

42. 2tH) i 

l.MUMI 




320, tH)!) 
24.(KI0 
.'t20,(M)fj 
12U,0(M) 
4(KI,IMK) 


. ... 

3(>, CiOO 

1,5.1'), non 

1 

Marys Lake. 

Kstei.. 

■21,000 

. 


"'s, I(m') 
4.';, IKK) 

. 


28. NKl" 

n, .'KM) 
41, (MX) 
(5,71K) 


CJuillan .. 

Cottonwood. 

1 

1 ■ * 








\\ jomiDg. 

Llngle. 

Kell ■ ... 

Missouri Basin 

Knites . 

/T <1 j 1 

1, 400 

4, son 
32, 401) 


21,000 

12, (K4J 










20 , IKK) 
27, IKK) 

Nebraska. 

Total, region 7... 



. 


1,200 

00, 200 
2Tus, tlT 


24. (KM) 

til (KKI 

ti.'), too 

1)11 100 

.•JOS. {JOt'l" 

102.400 

47. (KM) 

2,27(.,(-(K) 

Total. hII regions. 


489,000 




Existing onpacity Juno .JO, l‘M7, 2,13H.n7, total scheduled throurli l»fi2.2,200,000, total programed after 1052,2,270,000, grand tota. authoris'd projocls, 0,(W3,737 


' Jlucr Valiev }'nlei I ser Association hv droclcctrit plonth (capacity 7n,lf.O kilowatts) and Imiennl \ alley iinpatum distiict p’nnts (capacity, I4,t00 kilowatts) on All- 
Atiicilean Canal not included i 

* Power markcte<i hy Hiireau ol Reclamation 


Forfig^i ReKef 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D.LARCADE, JR. 

or LOTTISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15.1947 

Mr. LARCADE Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the followinR copy of 
an Associated Press dispatch from 
Athens, Greece, as follows- 

Athens, December 16—The Ministry of 
Justice today ordered an investigation into 
chaigos by the Piraeus League of Merchants 
that approximately $4,600,000 worth of food¬ 
stuffs had spoiled in Greek warehouses dur¬ 
ing the lost 6 months because of failure to 
distribute them 

The league said the spoiled foodstuffs In¬ 
cluded cheese, canned milk, sugar, powdered 
milk, vegetables, codfish, herring, lard, and 
canned goods. 

The American Mission to Aid Greece pre¬ 
viously had reported that $75,000,000 worth 
of supplies and equipment shipped in by the 
UNRRA and other agencies were lying un¬ 
distributed in warehouses and on docks. 


Air Force Reterre 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15.1947 

Mrs SMITH of Maine Mr Speaker, 
for a long time now I have been urging 
that the Air Force Reserve be given par¬ 
ity with the other civilian components 
of the armed services. It has been my 
privilege to introduce most of the orig¬ 
inal Reserve legislation in this Congress. 
Among the foremost of the measures 
which I have sponsored are those pro¬ 
posing, first. Inactive training pay; sec¬ 
ond, Reserve retirement; third, death 
and disability coverage for reservists in 
training, and, fourth, the creation of a 
Reserve Medal and Reserve Special Com¬ 
mendation Ribbon in recognition of 
peacetime Reserve service. 

It is therefore most gratifying to me 
that the National Aeronautlc-s Associa¬ 
tion, an organization of top-level leaders 


of all segments of aviation, passed the 
following bill of policy at its annual air 
clinic last month: 

STRENGTHEN THE AIR HESERVE BV THE FORMA¬ 
TION OF READY UNITS IN AI.L AREAS, TRAINED 
AND EQUIPPED FOR EMERGENCY 
Be It approved by the delegates to the 
Fifth National Aviation Clinic 
Section 1 Since the Regular iAr Forces can 
be maintained In peacetime at only a small 
part of the strength required in war, a largo 
and ready Nation-wide reserve is essential to 
fast mobilization. 

Sre 2 Tlie Reserve of the United States 
Air Force is without combat alrcralt, pay, and 
incentives, and adequate facilities such as 
have been granted to the Naval Air Reserve 
and the Air National Guard. Only a small 
percentage of Its officers and even fewer en¬ 
listed men arc training, at a limited number 
of points Recruiting and training of young 
people is insufficient for reserve replacements 
Sec 3. Congress is urged at once to increase 
funds for the Air Reserves so that modern 
combat aircraft and other needed equipment 
may be used by the Reserve and new equip¬ 
ment may be developed for economical use 
on small airports within reach of reservists 
who lack access to larger fields. 

SEC 4 The pending legislation for Inactive 
duty pay, retirement, and other measures to 
raise the Air Reserve to a parity with other 
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reserves should be passed, all legislation 
should be codified In a single Air Reserve Act. 

SBC. 5. To conserve Federal funds, provi¬ 
sion should be made for contracts at civilian 
airports for flight and ground training of air 
reservists and Air Reserve prospective re¬ 
cruits. 

Mr. Speaker, this realistic and compre¬ 
hensive act of endorsement of parity for 
the Air Force Reserve stems directly from 
the Intelligent determination and pa¬ 
tience of Lt. Col. Kendall K. Hoyt. I 
urge the most serious consideration of 
this NAA bill of policy by every Member 
of Congress. 


Down to Earth 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

or UlSSOUBI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. CANNON Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend remarks in the 
Record, I am including an excerpt from 
one of the great farm journals in Amer¬ 
ica. 

No one has ever accused Wallace’s 
Parmer of being partisan. If It leans in 
any direction, it leans toward the party 
which dominates the State in which it is 
published Likewise neither General 
Marshall nor the Marshall plan are parti¬ 
san. 

For that reason the following editorial 
from Wallace's Farmer and Iowa Home¬ 
stead is particularly timely: 

WE’U, HELP EUROPE—AND OURSELVES 

What difference does It make to you as a 
Corn Belt farmer whather Congress sends 
emergency help to Europe? It makes this 
much difference. 

1 If European nations can work their way 
back to a modest prosperity, chances of an¬ 
other war will shrink Your younger boy 
may not have to flgbt. 

2 If Europe revives, oiu- lard, cotton, fruit 
and tobacco exports will be helped And 
farmers will sell more meat and butter at 
good prices to city workers who make goods 
for the export market. 

The revival of Europe may mean peace 
and profits to Corn Belt farmers, If Europe 
slips back Into anarchy well pay for it In 
war and depression. 

It Is good news to farmers, therefore, that 
Congress is apparently going to rush emerg¬ 
ency aid abroad. It will be better news if 
the Marshall plan for 19i8 aid also goes 
through early in the year. 

But some ask* Can wo help Europe by 
heavy exports without bringing on a worse 
Inflation here? 

In the first place. 1948 exports will not be 
heavier than in 1947, 

In the second place, our Inflation is a 
product, not only of high demand but of 
bad handling of credit 

If Congress puts back controls of Install¬ 
ment credit and fixes wa 3 r 8 of preventing a 
further boom in bank loans, inflation con 
be checked. 

Congress can help Europe and check infla¬ 
tion at home, too. Both need to be done. 


Can Americin Doliari Save Enrope 
From Cotnmiuiiim? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH H. BAU 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 15 ilegislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. BALL. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “The European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram” delivered by me on December 13, 
1947, at Philadelphia, Pa., before the 
Philadelphia Foreign Policy Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The genesis of the Marshall plan was two 
sentences In a speech by Secretary Marshall 
at Harvard last June In which he suggested 
that It was about time Europe tried tu help 
Itself, and that then we might feel better 
about helping them S’Xteen nations met 
at Paris and did two things First, they 
decided on a level of living standards for the 
200,030,000 people In their countries for the 
next 4 years and a level of production they 
would like to achieve by the end of the 4 
years, In most cases considerably above pre¬ 
war levels Then they estimated how much 
of the materials to reach these goals they 
could supply themselves and the dcflclt, 
$22,000,000,000, Is the Marshall plan, so- 
called 

Of course that is not a plan st all, In the 
sense that It includes any specific and de¬ 
tailed series of projects to Increase Europe's 
production Reports are that the first figure 
was twenty-nine billions Will Clayton per¬ 
suaded the nations to lop seven billions off, 
and our own Harrlman committee cut it sev¬ 
eral billions more But there Is still no plan 
that anyone can get bis teeth Into What is 
sought, apparently. Is authority for the Ad¬ 
ministration to spend from four to six bil¬ 
lions a year for the broad purpose of "Euro¬ 
pean recovery ” 

Although I am critical of such a vague pro¬ 
posal to spend more American billions In the 
same way that twelve billions have been 
spent unsuccessfully In the past 2 years, let 
me emphasize here that 1 have no quarrel 
whatever with the fundamental premise of 
the Marshall plan 

A free and economically solvent Europe la 
a sound objective of our foreign policy, It 
would be tremendously to our advantage, and 
if substantial assistance from us stands a 
reasonable chance of achieving It. then the 
expenditure is Justified on the basis of na¬ 
tional self-interest But I do want assurance 
that our expenditure stand at least a 60-60 
chance of achieving results, and 1 am very 
certain that If the Administration Is left free 
to pursue the policies It has pursued In the 
past, It will fall again. Therefore, 1 believe 
Congress must insist on some severe restric¬ 
tions and conditions on any future grants 
of funds or authority. 

One of the major arguments by the pro¬ 
ponents of this plan Is that unleM we extend 
this aid Europe will be taken over completely 
by the communists. In other wor^, we 
must buy off communist aggression with 
American dollars. 

Granted that severe economic distress pro¬ 
vides more fertile ground for commimlst 
treachery, that argument still does not Jibe 
with facts. Nowhere have the communists 
ever taken control of a country through the 


free choice of the people, whether the people 
were hungry or not. Always the commu¬ 
nists have been a minority, usually a small 
one, which seised power by naked force, 
usually with the backing of tbe Bed Army. 
Then the oommunists proceed to extermi¬ 
nate all political opposition, liquidate free¬ 
dom, and bleed that country to tbe limit for 
the benefit of Soviet Russia. The people are 
always worse off than before. 

That Is what has happened in one country 
after another in easteiTi Europe. With that 
horrible example of what communist dicta¬ 
torship means right next door to them, is It 
logical to assiune that tbe peoples of Italy, 
France, or any other country will freely 
choose that course out of their troubles, 
regardless of how serious these may be? I 
cannot believe It To use a favorite meta¬ 
phor of the Marshall-plan proponents, that 
is like saying that a man whose house Is 
burning will pour gasoline on tbe flames 
unless you help him carry water 

1 agree completely that communist dicta¬ 
torship and aggression are the most serious 
threat to both world peace and recovery 
today. But It Is a threat based on power 
and force Tbe fifty-odd Russian divisions 
In eastern Europe have a lot more to do with 
it than economic problems In western Eu¬ 
rope Like the Nazi dictator, the commu¬ 
nist dictator will be finally stopped In his 
aggressions by the presence, or If worse comes 
to worst, by the use of superior force It is 
Just as dangerous and wrong to try to fool 
the people into believing that we can buy off 
communist aggression with dollars as It was 
to try to appease Hitler 

It has been argued that If we attach condi¬ 
tions to future loans and grants we will not 
only spoil the effect of our gifts but that we 
would be accused of Interfering In the In¬ 
ternal affairs of the countries we help. 
Being an international Sant.T Claus Is be¬ 
coming a bit too expensive, and as for inter¬ 
fering with their affairs they don’t have to 
take our money if they don’t want It. and 
maybe It’s time somebody did do a little 
Interfering They don’t seem to be manag¬ 
ing 80 well by themselves 

No aid program can be put on a humani¬ 
tarian basis, deeply as we may feci about 
Europe’s plight Congress has no power 
under the Constitution to appropriate public 
money for charity abroad and we would 
violate our oaths If we acted on that basis. 
Likewise, our assistance cannot bv any 
stretch be termed an economic investment. 
If conditions In Europe were such that these 
expenditures would be a sound economic 
Investment, there would be no need for gov¬ 
ernment to step In Private capital would 
do the Job. 

The only basis on which Congress can act 
Is that our aid to Europe will advance the 
interests, national welfare and security of 
the United States. This Is a political pro¬ 
gram. and must be such to be constitutional. 
Therefore It is perfectly sound to attach to 
it any conditions which we believe are nec¬ 
essary to achieve those political objectives, 
with the recipient countries always free, of 
course, to turn down our help If they don’t 
like tbe conditions. 

What should those conditions be? I can 
suggest a few. It Is now costing American 
taxpayers at the rate of over $700,000,000 a 
year to support the economy of the British 
and American zones in occupied Germany. 
All atudies of the problems there that I have 
seen agree that an integrated economic and 
political administration of at least the three 
western zones in Germany is essential it 
German production Is to be Increased enough 
so its economy will at least be self-supporting, 
let alone repay these sums or pay any repa¬ 
rations. France baa consistently opposed 
unification of even the western zones In 
Germany. We can understand her fear of 
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a ttrong Germany, but our own generalo are 
oonvUiced tbey can inevent any rearmtag 
of Geraumy while increasing her produc¬ 
tion so she Is self-supporting, dhouldnt 
we insist that Trance, as a condition of par- 
tlctpatlng in future aid, go along with os 
on an Integrated administration of QemianyT 

Britain would he one of the heaviest pur- 
tlclpants in the Ma r s ha l l plan under the Paris 
report. Personally. I am convinced, and the 
record bears me out, that a free economy will 
always outproduce and provide a higher 
standard of living fmr all the people than 
either a socialistic or government-planned 
and controlled economy. I believe that when 
economic freedoms are liquidated, the other 
freedoms are In Jeopardy and the socialists 
have always had too much in common with 
the oomnmnlsts for my taste. I don’t know 
how long Britain’s socialist government can 
continue to fool their people by subsidising 
their cost of living at the rate of $1,600,- 
000,000 a year, and 1 rather resent it that some 
part of oiu* loan has gone Into that kind of 
fiscal legerdemain. But I would not for one 
instant think of trying to tell the British 
people what kind of government they should 
have or even making that a condition of our 
help. 

However, Its own production Is absolute¬ 
ly essential to Eiurope’s recovery Even at 
best, we can carry only a small fraction of 
the load. One of the key bottlenecks to 
^ropean recovery Is lack of coal, and a major 
part of it Is due to the fact that where Britain 
used to export ten or fifteen million tons of 
coal a year to seaports on the Continent, she 
Is now a coal-lmportlng country America 
has to make up part of the European deficit, 
and our coal delivered costs us $26 a ton. 
The rest Is taken from the current low pro¬ 
duction In the Ruhr, requiring long rail 
hauls over a transport system that Is near the 
breaking point. In the opinion of many, a 
resumption of British coal exports to the 
Continent is absolutely essential to the suc¬ 
cess of any European recovery program Why 
shouldn’t we then insist that as a condition 
to participation In an aid program, Britain 
supply, month by month, a million tons of 
coal a month for export to the Continent of 
Europe? We would not tell England how to 
mine the coal. That Is her problem. But we 
would Insist that somehow she achieve the 
production essential to the success of the 
whole program, so that our help stands at 
least some chance of succeeding. 

Another bottleneck to European recovery Is 
the foreign exchange situation The legal ex¬ 
change rates in many countries are 60 per¬ 
cent or more below the actual buying power 
of the local currencies as reflected In the free 
<or black market) exchange rate or that In 
Switzerland, which has a free exchange mar¬ 
ket This means the foreign lmi>orter must 
pay double or more the true value of any 
goods he bujrs. In terms of his own currency, 
and that prices most goods out of the mar¬ 
ket. This at a time when It is urgently neces¬ 
sary for Europe to build up its exports to pay 
for food and raw material imports. Shouldn’t 
we Insist on an Immediate correction of 
that situation as a condition to our further 
assistance? 

Even if these and other conditions of a 
similar nature, all aimed at achieving the 
increase in domratlc European production 
which is essential to the success of any aid 
program, are met, there Is always the danger 
that the communists la these cotintrles, 
through their control of or influence In the 
labor unions, will so sabotage production as 
to completely defeat the program. That is 
a chance we may have to take. The recent 
developments In France are enooxiraglng, but 
our future course should be determined in 
part by how effectively the governments we 
are to assist move to meet this very serious 
problem. 
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TlMtfe Is little question about the program 
for interim aid to Trance, Italy, and Austria. 
The failure of Xuropaan harvests Is a bard 
fiaot, and the aid is neceasary to keep hunger 
and cold from reaching proportions In Eu¬ 
rope which would endanger our own troops 
there and otu* aeciuity. The bill already has 
passed both Houees and the differences will 
be Ironed out speedily In conference 

Unfortimstely, the urgency of the need 
did not permit a thorough examination of 
the eetlmates for the interim aid. Whether 
the $697,000,000 total approved by the Sen¬ 
ate Is the proper one or not. I doubt whether 
any Member of Congress knows Personally. 
1 voted for some reductions in the Senate, 
first because I was very doubtful whether 
we con supply the volume of grains scheduled 
for export, and second, because the Justifica¬ 
tion for the amoimts proposed was Inade¬ 
quate 

Great emphasis has been laid on the 
“thorough screening’’ given the requests of 
Prance, Italy, and Austria for Interim aid by 
the State Department, tinder Secretary 
Lovett testified, with some pride, that the 
request by France had been reduced $131,000,- 
000 , from four hundred fifty-eight to three 
hundred twenty-eight millions. But then he 
went on to explain that the reduction in¬ 
cluded an Item of $80,000,000 for balance of 
payment debts between France and Belgium, 
another $20,000,000 for an old debt to Eng¬ 
land which the French were going to pay in 
dollars although they had $200,000,000 of 
blocked sterUng, and finally an item of $16,- 
000.000 which also was an old foreign ex¬ 
change debt These three Items, which are 
pure paper padding and had nothing to do 
with urgent needs for food and fuel, total 
$115,000,000 of the $181,000,000 cut out of 
the French request, making it apparent that 
her request for actual commodities could 
not have been reduced at all materially 
Since applicants for either gifts or loans 
seldom pare their requests to the bone, I 
believe we are Justified In questioning wheth¬ 
er the State Department’s “screening” of 
these requests was too vigorous or careful 

On the other question, America’s ability 
to Bpsu'e the 670,000.000 bushels of grain 
exports at which the administration Is aim¬ 
ing without very dangerous repercussions on 
our own economy, the testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee raised grave 
doubts In my mind The five major grains— 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, and rye—are tied 
together in our economy, being to some ex¬ 
tent-interchangeable as human food or live¬ 
stock feed This year our total production 
of these five grains is 6,395,000.000 bushels, 
which is 703,000,000 bushels less than our 
total domestic consumption and export last 
year of 6.098,000,000 bushels Expert wit¬ 
nesses before our committee were very doubt¬ 
ful, in view of these facts, whether we could 
export the 600,000,000 bushels of wheat 
planned by the administration without driv¬ 
ing the price of wheat up to $3.50 ch’ $4 a 
bushel and leaving us with a dangerously 
low carry-over. 

There are many other aspects of this pro¬ 
gram which need a thorough study and dis¬ 
cussion. But 1 would like now to turn to 
the whole field of American foreign policy. 

For 7 years In the Senate 1 have supported 
consistently every major foreign-policy pro¬ 
posal of the national administration. I have 
done so in the face of administration Justi¬ 
fications, which were often weak and vacil¬ 
lating, and which failed to give Congress or 
the people a full and complete report of the 
facts. In the past year my support has been 
tempered by growing doubts as to the wisdom 
of some programs. 

I am convinced that It is tlxna now for a 
thorough and critical discussion of United 
States foreign policy, both Its programs and 
their administration. 
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I have reached that conclusion because it 
Is glaringly apparent that our foreign policy. 
Judged by the acid test of results, has failed 
badly. 

‘Two years ago the United States stood at 
an all-time peak, probably unprecedented In 
history, of Interna**or ni(‘K*:ve a- d nswer. 
We had Just won, \ j a 

great war in the Pacific Our military power 
was the major factor in winning another 
great war In Europe 

Out of a flood of production from our 
farms, mines, and factories wc had rurnished 
to our allies and friends In the war over $50,- 
000 ,000,000 of lend-lease supplies, only a frac¬ 
tion of which was offset by reverse lend-lease 

All the peoples of the world were tremen¬ 
dously Impressed by the military power we 
had mobilized for the war, and were even 
more imprmscd by our almost miraculous 
productive capacity Peoples and govern¬ 
ments were convinced also of our good in¬ 
tentions. the fact that we had no desire 
either to exploit or enslave them Whenever 
In history, for Instance, had a great world 
power given away $60,000,000,000 worth of 
supplies and exacted no commitments or 
even promises to repay In return? 

It would appear, looking buck, that the 
United States with a wise and foreslghted 
foreign policy, should have been able to ob¬ 
tain In the world very close to whatever in¬ 
ternational system we desired; paitlcularly 
so since what we desired, and what must al¬ 
ways be the fundamental objective of our 
foreign policy. Is an ever-expanding area in 
the world where individual men and women 
are free to worship, think, and speak as they 
please, to choose their own governments, and 
to labor at the occupations of their choice 
and enjoy the fruits of their toll. That ob¬ 
jective surely Is one which all people who 
have had even a distant glimpse of the great 
benefits of freedom must share 

Yet what has happened? In the 2 years 
since VJ-day, far from moving In the direc¬ 
tion our foreign policy sought, the world has 
moved the other way. Mllllous of people 
whom we fought to free live under Com¬ 
munist dictatorship, and the rest of Euiope 
and Asia Is torn by civil strife 

American military power, while still tre¬ 
mendous potentially. Is much smaller in 
actual combat strength Our prestige with 
the peoples of the world has deteriorated 
even more. The editorials In European pub¬ 
lications sound shockingly like those ol 20 
years ago, when they were calling us “Uncle 
Shylock ’’ This time the criticism Is not be¬ 
cause we are attempting to collect what is 
owed us We have been too gentlemanly 
even to suggest repayment This time the 
criticism Is because we are not willing, with¬ 
out debate, to give Europe a blank check 
underwriting its economy lor the next 4 or 6 
years 

Finally, our shrinking free world is facing 
a great aggressor power. Communist Russia, 
whose dictatorship is as cruel and ruthless 
as any the Nazis ever imposed, and whose 
aggressions bear a terrifying slmllaritv to 
those In the late thirties which heralded tne 
Axis attempt to conquer the world The 
main difference is that Russia, in the com¬ 
munist parties tolerated In free nations, has 
a fifth column infinitely more effective than 
any the Nazis ever had 

The deterioration in our international posi¬ 
tion In 2 years is almost unbelievable Yet 
In those 2 years every foreign policy pro¬ 
posal of this national administration has 
been approved by Congress 

We ratified the United Nations Charter, 
with only two dissenting votes in the Senate. 
Yet we are continually on the defensive in 
that great world forum, answering the ridic¬ 
ulous warmongering charges of Russian dic¬ 
tators, who speak fresh from their armed 
subjugation of eastern Europe In violation of 
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the Atlantic Charter and their other agree- 

menta. 

Congress approved the Bretton Woods 
agreements establishing an International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. One 
was supposed, we were told, to stablllsse cur¬ 
rency exchange rates and the other to finance 
reconstruction projects. Fictitious exchange 
rates still are one of the bottlenecks to Euro¬ 
pean recovery today, and there would be no 
need to discuss a Marshall plan If the World 
Bank were functioning as promised. 

Pending the operation of the Bank and 
Fund, the United Nations Belief and Re¬ 
habilitation Administration was set up to do 
the relief Job, and Congress, at the admin¬ 
istration’s request, appropriated 13,700,000,- 
000 to it. Members of our Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee found $75,000,000 worth of 
UNRRA supplies, mostly tractors and farm 
machinery made in America, rusting In an 
open-air depot at Athens this summer. 
UNRRA was not a very happy venture either 

Recognizing the importance of British re¬ 
covery to our hopes for the world, Congress 
voted the $4,400,000,000 British loan. It is al¬ 
ready exhausted, with none of the purposes 
promised for It achieved In fact. Britain is 
In worse straits economically than before the 
loan was made 

In the 1047 session. Congress approved the 
$400,000,000 Greek-Turkish aid program, 
voted another $332,000,000 for relief purposes 
in Europe and Asia, to say nothing of $600,- 
000 ,000, now raised to $1,090,000,000. for re¬ 
lief In occupied areas during this fiscal year. 
Relief in occupied areas alone will have cost 
us $2,625,000,000 by July 194Q In addition, 
hundreds of millions have been loaned by the 
Import-Export Bank, whose lending author¬ 
ity was increased $2,700,000,000 in July 1946 
lor that purpose 

In all, our loans and gifts In Europe have 
totaled more than twelve billions In 2 years, 
plus another two or three billions in Asia 

What has been the result of all this ex¬ 
penditure of American resources? The reali¬ 
zation of our objective, a free world, appears- 
further away than ever, and 16 nations in 
Europe have presented to us a bill for twenty- 
two millions more *'to save Europe from com¬ 
munism.’ 

1 grant you there are extenuating clrcuni- 
itances in the record. There Is no question 
but that serious blunders were made at Yalta 
and Potsdam, blunders which are still block 
Ing tragically our hopes for peace and sta¬ 
bility In the world They were made at a 
time when few of us realized that the alma 
and strategy of Communist Russia were Just 
as repugnant to free peoples and the Atlantic 
Charter as were those of the Nazis. Probably 
our leaders were In a position to have known 
better, but there is little to be gained by 
trying to assess the blame for past errors. 

Then, too, it is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that at a period when strong and con¬ 
sistent administration of our foreign policy 
was all Important to America, we have 
changed horses in that administration three 
times in the middle of the stream Our State 
Department hardly has bad time to adjust to 
one set of leaders before it had a completely 
new set But that also, we may hope, is 
water over the dam 

I agree that hindsight is always easier 
than foresight. The big question is what 
do we do from here on. But 1 do insist 
that in view of this Administration's almost 
100 -percent record of erroneous predictions 
and failure to achieve promised results in 
foreign policy, its current proposal to com¬ 
mit the resources of America to a European- 
recovery program to the tune of sixteen to 
twenty billion dollars over 4 years must be 
given the most careful and searching scru¬ 
tiny. 

There are many other urgent questions 
which cry out for full and honest answers. 


Why. for Instance, shouldn't the United 
States at least try to regain the initiative 
in the United Nations? Why m\ut we al¬ 
ways seem to be on the defensive, apologetlo 
about our free, capitalist economy? If we 
think it is the best yet devised, and I do, 
let's say so a little more vigorously. 

We are still scrupulously observlifg the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements, even to the 
point of dismantling and shipping German 
war plants into Russia, although for 2 years 
the Russians have violate every major com¬ 
mitment of those agreements How much 
longer do we have to wait before telling the 
Russians that they themselves have nullified 
those agreements by their repeated viola¬ 
tions and that we are repudiating the agree¬ 
ments and their blunders? 

I have never heard of a football game or 
a hot war being won by a good defense and 
nothing else I doubt whether a cold war 
can be won by a good defense and nothing 
else Individual freedom, both political and 
economic, la still the most powerful and 
dynamic Idea In the world and we in Amer¬ 
ica should be its most vigorous exponents. 
We have let ourselves be pushed around for 
2 years on the defensive and the results are 
not happy. Let's try a little offensive strat¬ 
egy for a change. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December IS (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. BUTLER Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Incentives To Sell Wheat,” 
published in the December 6 issue of the 
Nebraska Farmer. The clo.sinK sentence 
of the editorial reads as follows: 

Should any of these plans be tried and 
found effective in speeding up the wheat 
market, it should also enable the Govern¬ 
ment to fulfill Its export commitments 
sooner That would take the Government 
out of the buying market and should ease 
the upward pressure on prices 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

incezvtives to sell wheat 

Farmers are holding a lot of wheat from 
the 1947 crop for later sale They are doing 
BO to loenofit from lower income taxes by 
spreading their high 1947 wheat Income over 
2 years, as well as from a possible lower tax 
rate for 1948, and in the hope of a higher 
price 

Many big wheat growers are faced with the 
payment of 60 percent or more of their tax¬ 
able Income to Uncle Sam, if they sell their 
wheat this year, which means that $3 wheat 
would net them less than $2 per bushel. 
Should their 1948 crop be small, as indicated 
in some sections, by distributing their in¬ 
come over 2 years they would be In much 
lower tax brackets. Poor crop prospects plus 
the continuance of high exports to Europe for 
relief also are favorable factors for higher 
prices. In the face of poor wheat crop pros¬ 
pects and unprecedented exports of grain, 
many farmers think they would be foolish to 
empty their bins now. 


Another factor which has held wheat off 
the xnarket Is the boxcar shortage, which 
makes it impossible to deliver wheat In many 
sections. All of these things make It dUAcult 
for the Government to find enough grain to 
take care of Immediate export commitments 
and needs. 

Among the suggestions for solution of the 
problem, the purchase certificate plan seems 
to have some merit. It would permit the 
Government to issue purchase certificates cn 
wheat for immediate delivery, to be redeemed 
for cash at the current market price at the 
time of delivery or at any time the following 
year. Assuming that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau would agree, this would permit wheat 
sellers to report their Income for next year. 
If the certificates were cashed after January 
1 , as well as to wait for what may be a higher 
market. 

Senator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, is au¬ 
thor of a bill to stimulate wheat and rye 
sales by limiting Income tax on them to 25 
percent, plus the 3-percent normal tax, for 
a period of l year. This in principle is 
applying the capital-gains tax to wheat and 
rye income. There ore good precedents, Mr 
Butler contends. 

The proceeds from the sale of oil and gas 
properties already enjoy a tax celling, and 
the Government has granted a tax concession 
to encourage the production of lumber. 
Wheat farmers are shut out of the world 
market, which Is now about $6 per bushel 
f o. b., because the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration handles all grain exports Mean¬ 
while, coal can bo exported through regular 
Channels at soaring prices 

The Nebraska Senator drives home a tell¬ 
ing argument by citing that grain trade 
speculators, who buy and hold futures for 
6 months or more, are taxed on the basis of 
capital gains on any profits they make. He 
thinks the farmer who tolled and sweat to 
plant and harvest the crop Is entitled to an 
even break with the speculator. And that 
sounds reasonable, too. 

Should any of these plans be tried and 
found effective in speeding up wheat mar¬ 
keting, It should also enable the Government 
to fulfill its export commitments sooner 
That would take the Government out of the 
buying market and should ease the upward 
pressure on prices. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous con.sent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered on the subject of 
Justice for Poland, on November 30,1947. 

There being no oWeetion, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Is fitting and proper that we should 
dedicate a day to the Polish Army It Is 
particularly appropriate that we should re¬ 
member It in this year of 1947 when the 
world has Just finished a war, which was be¬ 
gun in the name of Polish integrity, which 
was fought for almost six long years in the 
name of human freedom and which, having 
ended, finds the world still with many places 
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Where fBeedom li but % heUow awckery esd 
with Poland in a eondltlOD whltih avokac act 
Blncere concern. 

Xn thle spirit let us take a brief glance at 
Poland’s past and e3q;>reae soue bopae about 
Polaiuri future, 

It is In many respects a tragio history, but 
also a noble one. We are apt to forget that 
from the tenth century untU the first par¬ 
titioning at the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, Poland was an enonnous country, be¬ 
ing ae large aa the Oerman Bmptre. Bwltser- 
land, Belgium. Holland, and Denmark to¬ 
gether and, among all the nations of Europe, 
being only exceeded In sixe by Buaala. The 
Poland of those daya was nonaggreaslve knd 
tolerant. Oflenaive warfare was prohibited 
In the constitution. The Klng—wbo was 
elected—waa counpelled to swear that he 
would tolerate all sects and religious beliefs. 
The Polish coxistltutlon suhacrlbed to the 
principles of Christian morality. 

Then came the virtual end of Polish Inde¬ 
pendence In 16M when four kings were Im¬ 
posed by foreign powers to succeed John 
Sobleskl. In 1796 Poland was erased frenn 
the map of Europe. A tragic era Intervened, 
brightened only by the superhuman courage 
and love of count^ shown by Polish patriots 
who never gave up hope. May their devo¬ 
tion to their country be an Ineplratlon to us 
all In America today. 

Finally. In 1014, the forces of Polish patri¬ 
otism returned to the. attack, and after more 
than a century of oMlvlon a new Poland rose 
from the ashes—in the Latin phrase, that 
"Polonla Restltuta.*’ for which Is named that 
dlatlngulahed and honored medal with which 
the Polish Government in 19S0 decorated me. 
In 1818, when Poland came to life again, no 
one could foresee that she had only 20 years 
of grace before another frtghtful war would 
engulf her But she went ahead manfully 
wl^ the rehabilitation and modernization 
of her country 

You know the story of 1039* The Oerman 
attack on Czechoslovakia and the Polish 
alliance with Prance and England, which were 
followed by the shock of the Soylet-Oerman 
pact in August. The last rampart had fallen. 
Invasion came a week later. 

We ehall not forget fury of PoHsh 
reslstazkce during those 36 days of siege when 
the Warsaw radio played Chopin's Immortal 
music and inspired the freedom-loving world. 
But even when. Warsaw fell Polish coxirage 
never faltered. Thousands made their way 
to Prance and England seeking an opportu¬ 
nity to carry on the fight, which they did, on 
land and sea and In the air. In France at 
that time the Polish First Division loet al¬ 
most half of Its combat strength and the 
Polish Second Divislcm was decorated by the 
French Government with the Croix de Guerre. 
The Poles fought everywhere—on and above 
the North Sea, In frozen Norway, and In the 
deserts of Libya. 

It was my unforgettable privilege to serve 
alongside of the PolUdi troops in Italy In 1944 
We were together In the Fifth Army 1 was 
present at one of the early attacks on Monte 
Casslno In March 1044—an attack which 
failed In spite of 7 hours of continuous air 
bombardment and artillery barrage. Monte 
Casslno, os you know, controlled the whole 
Llrl River Valley and the approach to Rome 
Many bad tried to reduce it. but none bad 
succeeded. But the Polish teoops captured 
It, opened the road to Rome, and changed 
the course of Allied battle in Italy. 

I was present in Rome on a sunny August 
moentnf In the beautiful Firnsza Veneala 
when the American General Devers decorated 
that gallant and dynamic soldltf. Oen. 
Wladlslaw Anders with the Order of Com¬ 
mander of the Legion of Merit. Much later 
in 1945. on a wlnt^ day in eastern France, I 
saw Oenaral Anders decorate General Devers 
with the Polish War Groa»-4he order of 


VlrtuU mutarl. with Its blue and black 
ribbon. During a long evening with Gen¬ 
eral Anders we talked about his troope. 

These things have given me a close per¬ 
sonal Interest in Poland, which I know la 
shared by many Americans who have not bad 
a personal contact with Polish people. For 
every American, after all, knows about 
Kosoiudto and hU contribution to American 
Independence and we all appreciate what 
Americana of Polish descent have brought to 
the development of our common country. 
We therefore support the stated official 
Aroerloan policy—and I quote—^whereby 
"The United States refuses to recognize any 
government Imposed upon any nation by the 
force of any foreign power and whereby we 
approve no territorial changes unless they 
accord with the freely expressed wishes oi 
the people concerned " 

We support that policy—^yes. We do more. 
We are disturbed about the future of PoHumI 
because it Involves the future of every na¬ 
tion. The cause of Poland is the cause of 
world peace For that reason and because of 
Its performance as ow gallant ally It evokes 
the complete sympathy of the American 
people. 

At Yalta we Joined In underwriting a guar¬ 
anty of free elections At Potsdam we Joined 
in a guaranty of free ballots in those free 
elections, meaning that all democratic par¬ 
ties are to be admitted to the ballot In the 
free election. That Is the Potsdam agree¬ 
ment as I read It It seems to me a mini¬ 
mum of our obligation to our Polish allies. 

There is yet another way in whldi we can. 
help our Polish friends and help oxxrselves at 
the same time 1 refer to the obligation 
resting on ua to occupy Germany. We would 
be breaking faith with those who died In this 
terrible war, and we should be Inviting 
future trouble for ouraelves If we allowed 
the hard-won gains of this war to evaporate 
simply because we had lost Interest in the 
future of Germany. But the Job of occupy¬ 
ing Germany goes against our grain and 
there are citizens of other countries who 
would do such work with more liking than 
we do Prompt and detailed study, there¬ 
fore, should be given to the practicability 
of recruiting a force among the stateless 
young men in Germany who would make a 
life work of policing the country. There are 
surely many there who would willingly Join 
a properly organized military force, and 
who would not find the task of policing 
Germany uncongenial. There Is the great 
possibility that such a program could ma¬ 
terially reduce the demands on the United 
States to furnish occupation troops. It Is 
Indeed quite conceivable that such a con¬ 
stabulary could take over all functions ex¬ 
cept those to be performed by our American 
officers and by our technically trained troops. 
It might conceivably reduce American troop 
requirements in our zone in Germany to a 
few separate tank battalions. The idea 
abould be thoroughly explored. 

Today, we hear serious and tragic rumors 
about what is happening in Poland. Ameri¬ 
can policy muat, of course, he based on solid 
fact I want my country to proceed vigor¬ 
ously with its announced policy. I don’t 
want It to say things which It doesn’t mean. 
I don’t want It to be. as one high American 
official put It. "not unduly exacting about 
Poland." I want it to be very exacting. In¬ 
deed about any principle for which It stands. 
I want it to do more than pass resolutions 
and utter pious words. They accomplish 
very little. I want my Government to use 
its strong bargaining position—and there Is 
BO stronger one in the wcvld today—^to Im¬ 
plement Its policies toward Poland and to¬ 
ward all the world. If peace la to exist there 
mtut be Justice. There can be no Justice 
If we do not keep our promleee In word and 
tB deed. 


PSlkt •{ Widmrt •( WorU War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

or FLOBIDA 

XN THB fiBNAlE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December IS (legislative day of 
Thursday, December i), 1947 

Mr. PEPPER. Ur. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled ‘‘Plight of Most Widows, World War 
I," from the St. Petersburg Legionnaire 
for October 1847. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PLIGHT or MOST WIDOWS, WORLD WAR I 

(By Mrs A T. Lubln, national corresponding 

secretary. Widows World War I. Inc. St. 

Petersburg, Fla ) 

Perhaps no group of women are more for¬ 
gotten than the widows of veterans of World 
War 1. They are the middle group of the 
three major groups of veterans' widows TTie 
first group are the elderly widows now about 
78 years ox age ot the Spanlsh-Amerlcan (and 
prior) wars The second group are the mid¬ 
dle-aged widows now about 65 years old of 
World War I. The third group are the young 
widows now about 25 years of age of World 
War II. 

The public including Congressmen and 
Senators seems to be sympathetic to the first 
group due to age. and to the third group too 
because they can still be seen with their 
babies clinging to their skirts. But, the sec¬ 
ond group Oi the middle-aged widows of 
World War I Is in immediate danger ot being 
discriminated against now. Here are some 
facts about her 

She Is ‘‘flftylah’’ now. A few are still slen¬ 
der, ungrayed and youngish-looking, most of 
them look their ages. All of them now have 
first-hand experience of what the change 
of life means. She is In the peculiar posi¬ 
tion of being too young for old-age-benefits 
and for Social Security benefits, yet she is no 
longer wanted for employment in private in¬ 
dustry. She gets neither the understanding 
of the decrepit-old. nor of the young widows 
with the babies 

Today, Mrs. World War I cannot be seen 
with her babies clinging to her skirt for the 
babies are married now and have rightfully 
gone their way. She gets little If any regular 
support from them—the children seem to 
need It all. Some of these widows reside with 
their In-lawB, often where they are not 
wanted and made to feel it, too Some can¬ 
not afford to reside alone, others want to but 
are the last to be considered in housing 
programs. 

A little known but very vital fact about 
"Mrs. World War I*’ Is that she could very 
well be called the doubly golden starred 
widow, because in an era when women in 
general did not work outside of the home, 
that she was the breadwinner and the home 
nurse for her sick, ailing husband often for 
years after the war. 

Most widows of veterans of World War I 
did not lose their husbands during a war 
for the simple reason that our coimtry had 
comparatively few casualties during World 
War I. But so many of these veterans were 
made permanently 111 and unable to work 
at all or very little by the effects of gassing 
and shrapnel among other causes, so they 
did not die the swifter death during a war 
but many of them lingered on for years suf¬ 
fering oil the time and therefore unable to 
support themselves, their children, and their 
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wives Now “Mrs World War I,” who waa th® 
“Rose of One Man's Land," his home nurse 
end his breadwinner, a truly doubly golden 
starred widow is now in danger of being 
doubly-crossed by some of the "bills in the 
mill" now pending. 

One of these bills would give a widow whose 
husband died during a war (either non- 
service or service connected—but died dur¬ 
ing a war). $76 per month pension, but If 
either nonservice or service connected—^but 
where the widow had been breadwinner and 
home nurse for years after a war to her hus¬ 
band—oh, a lower ranh and lower income is 
good enough for her. (Oh death, where is 
thy sting? Huh?) 

To the wife who was breadwinner and 
home nurse to her veteran husband, it makes 
no difference as to when, why, where, or how, 
her husband died—she did an angel Job— 
there should be no rank-and-file amongst 
the widows of veterans therefore, although, 
of course, there must be rank-and>flle in the 
military forces. Equality In rank and pen¬ 
sions for all widows of veterans of all wars 
Is the only fair and just thing 

Then there is also "Mrs World War I," 
who served as a United States Government 
clerk throughout World War II. She was 
not acceptable as a WAVE. WAG, SPAR, or 
marine due to physical unfitness and/or 
age But she served in the same ca¬ 
pacity as the majority of these uniformed 
women, sans the glory of the uniform, 
sans the pay-with-keep and special rates of 
the uniforms and sans the full veterans' 
benefits of the uniformed women Yet 
when this particular group of World War I 
widows who were Federal clerks throughout 
World War II require medical attention now, 
they have the shame and humiliation of 
having to go to charity clinics for same 
And many of them eventually will get pauper 
graves I wouldn't be surprised If the static 
on the radio just now wasn’t a chorus of dead 
World War I veterans turning over in their 
graves 

At least all widows of veterans of all wars 
who are now 60 years old and over should be 
granted full veterans’ benefits and full equal¬ 
ity amongst themselves At present the 
widows of veterans of both World War I 
and of World War n lose their pension 
rights permanently by remarriage—this Is 
unfair, as the widows of the Spaniah-Amer- 
Ican War have this right to come back to the 
pension rolls after remarriage is dissolved 
either by death or divorce, if the latter is 
not due to her misconduct This remarriage 
right should be granted to all widows of all 
wars, regardless of age, and it would also 
be of great benefit to the taxpayers, for a 
large percentage of the young widows of 
World War II especially, and a considerable 
percentage of those of World War I, would 
permanently be remarried if they had the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan War widows’ “come-back 
right ” 

"Cast us not off In our old age," and re¬ 
member that Mrs World War I was the 
“Rose of One Man's Land," his home nurse, 
and his breadwinner 


American Dollars Sent Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OP OKIJIHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the American people 
are entitled to know something about 
how th.“ir money has been lent, given. 


and frittered away in foreign lands. The 
taxpayers of this country should be In¬ 
formed of the amounts of American 
money that have been sent abroad, and 
the countries and peoples who have re¬ 
ceived It. American dollars sent abroad, 
according to the views of our best think¬ 
ers, have been absolutely wEtsted. It has 
become a drain up<m our economy and 
should not be continued Indefinitely, de¬ 
spite the fact that the President appar¬ 
ently is insisting upon his so-called Mar¬ 
shall plan, a long-range program of giv¬ 
ing to foreigners. 

Many congressional leaders have said 
that since the fighting stopped. $20,000,- 
000,000 of our money has already been 
given to some 59 countries. Here is 
where more than $13,000,000,000 went, 
prior to July 7, 1947. the date these fig¬ 


ures were published* 

Albania: Through UNRRA_ $40,602,000 

Argentina: Cultural and tech¬ 
nical aid, bank credits_ 297.000 

Austria: Supplies, bank cred¬ 
its, surplus property_ 63,000,000 

Australia Lend-lease and 

fixed war installations_ 64.804,000 

Belgium ‘ Loans, lend-lease, 

surplus property- 404,000,000 

Bolivia: Cultural and tech¬ 
nical aid.. 246,000 

Brazil* Bank credits, cul¬ 
tural and technical aid_ 70,680,000 

Burma. Lend-lease- 11,000,000 

Canada * Alaska highway_ 138,312,000 

Chile: Bank credits, cultural 

and technical aid_ 42,106,000 

China * Export-Import Bank 
credits, surplus property, 

lend-lease. 1.483,703.000 

Colombia: Bank credits. cul« 
tural and technical aid.... 850,000 

Costa Rica* Inter-American 
highway, cultural and tech¬ 
nical Rid__ 1, 540,000 

Cuba* Cultural and technical 

aid... 190,000 

Czechoslovakia Export - Im¬ 
port Bank credits and sur¬ 
plus property.. 31,304,000 

Denmark Export • Import 
Bank credits and surplus 

property_ 40,000,000 

Dominican Republic. Cultural 

and technical aid- 76,000 

Ecuador Bank credits, cul¬ 
tural and technical aid_ 1,288,000 

Egypt War installations- 11,800,000 

El Salvador * Inter-American 
highway, cultural and tech¬ 
nical aid- 327,000 

Ethiopia Export-Import Bank 
credits and surplus prop¬ 
erty - 4,000,000 

Finland Export-Import Bank 
credits and surplus prop¬ 
erty. 02,600,000 

France * Export-Import Bank 
credits and surplus prop¬ 
erty.. 1,060,000,000 

Germany* Supplies- 400,000,000 

Great Britain: Loan, surplus 

property- 4,400, 000,000 

Greece* Economic assistance, 

UNRRA. lend-lease surplus 

property_ 790,000,000 

Guatemala: Inter-American 
Highway, cultural, and tech¬ 
nical aid__ 627,000 

Haiti: Cultural and technical 

aid_ 86.000 

Honduras: Inter - American 

Highway, technical and cul¬ 
tural aid.-.- 418,000 

Hungary: Surplus property... 15.000.000 

Iceland: Fixed war Installa¬ 
tions_- 65,000,000 


India: Surplus property- $60.000,000 

Italy; Economic relief, Export- 
Import Bank loans, special 

considerations_ 638,000.000 

Iran: Surplus property, lend- 

lease.- 80,000,000 

Iraq: Educational aid_.... 41,000 

Japan: Supplies_ 267,000,000 

Korea. Supplies, surplus prop¬ 
erty ... 62,000, 000 

Lebanon: Educational aid... 90.000 

Liberia: Civic Improvements. 20.200.000 
Mexico: Bank credits, cultural 

and technical aid- 87.674,000 

Netherlands: Export - Import 
Bank credits, lend-lease, 

surplus property- 377,384,000 

New Zealand: Surplus prop¬ 
erty, war installations_ 6,707,000 

Nicaragua; Inter - American 
Highway, cultural and tech¬ 
nical aid—. 2,430,000 

Norway; Export-Import Bank 

credits, lend-lease_ 66,500,000 

Panama Inter - American 
Highway, cultural and tech¬ 
nical aid—. 47,000 

Paraguay* Cultural and tech¬ 
nical eld.. 88,000 

Peru Bank credits, cultural 
and technical aid, war in¬ 
stallations _ 2,030,000 

Philippines. War claims- 695,000.000 

Poland Export-Import Bank 

credits, surplus property— 00.000,000 

Portugal War facilities- (') 

Saudi Arabia* Export-Import 
Bank credits, surplus prop¬ 
erty _ 12,000,000 

Spain War Installations-- 136,000 

Soviet Union. Lend-lease_ 250,000,000 

Syria Educational aid_ 10,000 

Turkey. Economic and mili¬ 
tary aid, Export-Import 

Bank credits. 270,000,000 

Uruguay Surplus property, 
cultural and technical aid.. 733,000 

Venezuela; Cultural and tech¬ 
nical aid. 144,000 

Yemen Surplus property_ 1,000,000 

Yugoslavia: UNRRA aid_ (') 

* Value undetermined. 


The above figure.? have been compiled 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., one of our leading 
statistical firms in the United States, and 
used by me with their permission. 

I suggest that all should stop, look, 
and listen. These figures do not include 
the expenditures through our military 
organizations, the interim-aid program, 
and the President’s so-called Marshall 
plan, involving future expenditures of 
perhaps another $20,000,000,000. 


An Opportunity—And a Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing address by Frank E. Gannett, 
Rochester publisher, before an Ohio Re¬ 
publican audience in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 2, 1947: 

Whether or not you agree with my views, I 
do hope that our meeting together will stim¬ 
ulate our thinking and deepen our interest 
in national and International affairs. It is 
my honest opinion that we are in the most 
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critical period In our history. Decisions to 
be made in our party conventions next sum¬ 
mer and in the elections next fall may de¬ 
termine not only the future of America, but 
the future of the whole world. 

The question that we must settle boils down 
to this- Are we the people going to control 
our Government as our forefathers provided 
in our Constitution, or is government going 
to control us? Are we going to be masters 
of government, or become Its subjects and 
slaves? 

inrST AWABJEK Ftrsuo 

We must awaken the public to a realUsation 
that our liberty and all our freedoms and 
our way of life are in danger. In most of this 
world today the sacred rights of the individ¬ 
ual, which we enjoy and appreciate, have been 
abolished. In most of the world the state has 
become all-powerful. 

We fought World War n to destroy the 
totalitarian states of Germany. Austria. Italy 
Japan. After great sacrlflce of life and prop¬ 
erty. a cost of $275,000,000,000 and a million 
casualties, we overthrew Hitler. Mussolini and 
Tojo, only to see arise a more potent dictator 
in Btalln who has repeatedly declared that 
the Soviets must dominate the world. That 
is their goal 

In my trip last June around the world I saw 
evidence of Intense activity by the Commu¬ 
nists You all know their technique They 
hope by intrigue and lying propaganda, by 
clever, undercover work, by promoting dis¬ 
cord, strikes and chaos, to make it possible 
for a minority to seize the government as 
they did when only a small, well-organized 
group overthrew the Czar of Russia. 

MILLIONS UNDER STALIN 

Since VE-day, with our consent, or at least 
without our opposition, Stalin has taken con¬ 
trol of 12 countries adjacent to prew’ar Russia 
and thus brought many more millions of 
people under his dictatorship. 

Today, In Italy and France, the Commu¬ 
nists are In great strength Indeed, they 
seriously threaten government In both these 
countries. Intolerable economic conditions 
may at any time put the people of those two 
once great countries in the chains of slavery 
to the Moscow Politburo 

Stalin can gain control of these nations 
without going to war. Indeed, even now he 
can march across Europe to the English 
Channel any time he decides to start and no 
one con stop him 

Greece, In spite of the financial help we 
have given her. Is not safe from communism 
As a matter of fact, there is great concern 
about the stability of Its present government 

China, with Its 400.000,000 wonderful X)eo- 
ple and great resources, is coveted by Stalin. 
He controls almost oil of Manchuria and 
communistic forces are so strong in north¬ 
ern China and conditions are so bad In China 
that communism may ultimately prevail 
General MacArthur told me that that would 
be a world disaster 

Even in India the plans of the Communists 
to promote riots, massacres, and chaos may 
open to Stalin the door of that great country, 
with its 400,000,000 population and enormous 
resources. 

BUST IN SOUTH AMERICA 

We don’t hear much about it, but in every 
country in South America the Bede are busy 
and making steady progress in their plans to 
get control of that great continent. William 
Green last week named a Mexican labor leader 
as Moscow's chief agent in Latin America. 

Only America stands in the way of Stalin. 
We are the one hope of preventing Russian 
slavery from dominating the whole world. 

That being the case. It certainly is of 
supreme Importance that this great coun¬ 
try which is only one-seventeenth of the 
world’s surface and only about one-four¬ 
teenth of the world’s population, must take 


every possible step to protect our future. 
War between Russia and America Is un¬ 
thinkable because It would mean such ter¬ 
rible destruction. I had hopes that the 
United Nations might promote lasting peace 
throughout the world, but so far Russia has 
blocked every important move in that organi¬ 
zation and we have made no progress in 
plans to eliminate war I don’t expect war 
with Russia at present or at least for several 
years Whether we shall have war with the 
Communists depends on the dictators In 
Moscow 

We must, however, realize that Russia Is 
building up a great military machine It is 
reported by our own officials that Russia now 
has more military planes than the United 
States She certainly has a great ai my, many 
times larger than our own She is working 
night and day to perfect her own atomic 
bomb and there ia no question that she will 
sooner or later have It 

This situation is so tense and critical that 
we should be doing all that we can to make 
America powerful In every way Our scien¬ 
tists and research men are developing new 
weapons We must be ready to produce them 
In quantity quickly If wc should have war, 
there will be no one to hold off the foe while 
we prepare for battle. 

I am glad to know that our military 
leaders are alert to the dangers in this sit¬ 
uation, but I'll not be satisfied until we 
are sure that we are ready to defend our¬ 
selves against Russia or anybody else Our 
liberty and freedom and what we have In 
America Is nil too precious not to be pro¬ 
tected by the strongest means that can be 
developed. 

REDS want depression 

As Important as our milltarv strength is 
the strength of our economy The Reds are 
hoping that wc shall have a great depres¬ 
sion—collapse Then, they say, people would 
turn to communism. So America must be 
prosperous Our production must be in¬ 
creased We must get our house in ordei 
in every respect By improved tools and 
machinery, by increased production of all 
the things that we need, we can make 
America a land of giants, unmatchable in 
all the world 

But I am gravely concerned by the trend 
of the policies oi our Govcinment Never 
has there been so much quackery, demn- 
gogery. Ignorance, and stupidity tis we are 
seeing today in Washington What wor¬ 
ries me Is the fact that even some of our 
Republicans in Congress have been misled 
and do not seem to understand what the 
proposals of the Truman administration 
really mean. 

On October 16, President Truman de¬ 
scribed price and wage controls and ration¬ 
ing as police state methods And yet in his 
message to the special session of Congress 
on November 17, this same President Tru¬ 
man submitted a 10-polnt program which 
embodies what he had called police state 
methods. He has asked Congress to impose 
police state methods on the American people 
in peacetime He would revive here methods 
used by Hitler and Mussolini. 

FOX A FREE ECONOMY 

In wartime we had to submit to control 
of our economy so that everything could 
be devoted to winning the war, but in peace¬ 
time, there is no excuse for police state 
methods in America. I am glad that Senator 
Robert A Taft holds this same view. 

It has been proved again and again that 
if you start on the road to a controlled econ¬ 
omy, there la no end but full government 
control. If you try to control prices of any 
articles, you drive production into other 
channels, promote black markets and rack¬ 
eteering. England staggers under planned 
economy, socialism, and government controls. 
Today everything In that country is con¬ 
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trolled and rationed, and the people have 
been getting less and less of everything The 
standard of living has been driven down lower 
and lower. 

Women stand in a queue for horns with a 
ration ticket with which to get one egg or 
an ounce of bacon once a week Scarcities 
are inci easing, and the ration tlcKets buy 
less and less 

The food on the English table, the clothes 
on the people’s backs, the production of 
Industry and its distribution, transportation, 
and everything else is controlled bj the Gov¬ 
ernment Taxes have been inci eased and 
bureaucrats by the thousands have been 
given government Jobs in the effort to con¬ 
trol the lives of the English people 

Once our people accept controls, they will 
be extended until we will be in the same 
plight as the English people If we accept 
controls at this time, we may never be able 
to throw them off. 

WHY RISING PRICES? 

The muddled thinking in Washington Ls 
the icsult of rising prices The politicians 
fear that they will be blamed because every¬ 
thing is costing more In their stupidity 
they don’t understand that prices arc the 
result of Inflation. Prices ore like a ther¬ 
mometer that reports the temperature of 
trade We cannot affect the tempeiature by 
decreeing that the thermometer may go Just 
60 high and no higher. What we must co 
Is to treat the fever The fever is Inflation 
Prices merely tell us how aggravated the 
Inflation Is 

Some of the economic quacks may blame 
high prices on speculatlqn, or profits, or labor 
unions, or the farmer, or marketing costs, 
or anything else, but the fact remains that 
oui tiouble Is due to the decreasing value 
of our dollar 

Dr P A Harper, a former Cornell econo¬ 
mist, makes the situation clear by supposing 
that all of our goods were in a warehouse 
and that the warehouse had issued receipts 
for them If we Increase the number of 
warehouse receipts, we diminish the value of 
each receipt Then no single receipt will 
obtain the full amount of goods called for on 
its face Our dollar today is worth about 62 
cents 'That Is why you have to pay more 
dollars fur anything you buy That is infla¬ 
tion 

INFIATION IS AT FAUIT 

Our inflation Is due to the fact that the 
amount of our money, that is our warehous? 
receipts, has been tremendously increased by 
our Federal Government ,ir our Govern¬ 
ment had kept within Its Income our dollar 
today would be worth Its face value, but In¬ 
stead of keeping within Its Income the Fed¬ 
eral Government In the last 15 years since 
the New Deal took office has spent times 
the total of our national wealth In real prop¬ 
erty and In Improvements— in other words, 
1',;, times the value of all our homes, offices, 
factories and farms 

Think of it Our Federal Government has 
contracted debts equal to an axerage of 
$6,000 for every family in America 

All this debt becomes in effect puich^filng 
power, Immediate or remote Two-fuths of 
this debt already has been turn " into 
spendable money Many bonds repr * ''ntliig 
our debt have been turned into cash The 
other three-flfthi, of this debt hangs ns a 
threat over our money supply and hence over 
the buying power of every existing dollar 

Of course a great debt was created by the 
war, but our Government b''fore the war 
had created a great deficit by unbusinesslike 
management of our Federal affairs. 

MORE PAT AND LESS WORK 

Much of this inflation Is due to policies 
put in effect by President Truman himself. 
You will recall of course that after the war 
ended. President Truman made a plea for the 
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full employment bill. The Republicans in 
Congress refused to pass this legislative pro¬ 
posal. 

Truman had predicted that by 1046 there 
would be eight million unemployed. He 
aided and abetted labor leaders In obtaining 
higher wages. That was like pouring gaso¬ 
line on a fire. It was inflationary. It was 
In effect a more-pay-for-less-work policy. 
Higher prices were inevitable as a result of 
this inflationary move. 

Had not ten million unemployed in 1939 
been put to work producing more goods, our 
dollar today would be of still less value than 
it is. 

The only way to correct the present dis¬ 
tressing price situation is to increase our 
production more and more, decrease govern¬ 
ment expenditures and in every way pos¬ 
sibly lessen the money In circulation so that 
the dollar ultimately may regain its face 
value in purchasing power. 

For Instance, today there is no excuse for 
the Government to carry on public works 
projects which could be postponed. 

It would seem that any school boy should 
understand the cause and effects of Inflation. 
But I doubt If President Truman himself 
understands these fundamental economic 
principles. He Is more concerned with poli¬ 
tics than with economics He adopted the 
program drafted by the left-wingers, the CIO 
the Russian appeasers and Soviet followers 
In this country because he thought It would 
get him votes. 

It was only because of a coalition of Re¬ 
publicans and Southern conservative Demo¬ 
crats that Congress did not adopt In toto 
In 1945 Truman’s program which would 
have made this country a police state and 
still further Increased Inflation. 

MONEY WORTHLESS IN CHINA 

Unfortunately many have forgotten the in¬ 
flation that swept Germany after the First 
World War when finally It required 3,000,000,- 
COO .000 marks to buy a dozen eggs Today 
China Is suflTerlng from the same sort of In¬ 
flation When I was there in June an Amer¬ 
ican dollar was worth 60,000 Chinese dollars 
A friend in Shanghai recently wrote that he 
paid 110,000 Chinese dollars for a drink of 
Scotch whisky. I’ll say emphatically that I 
don’t think it was worth It, but that price 
indicates that money In China Is becoming 
practically worthless 

Why, oh why, doesn't our Federal Govern¬ 
ment understand what Is going on? Why 
doesn’t it see what causes Inflation and do 
something to check it? 

The Constitution gives to Congress the 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. Thus Congress is authorized to In¬ 
crease the value of our dollar There are 
mmiy ways in which this can be done with¬ 
out resorting to police state methods. 

Quoting Dr. Harper again “High prices are 
not the criminal They are the tracks of the 
criminal If you were trying to protect your 
children against a bear in the forest, you 
would not feel that they were safe if you 
merely covered the bear tracks. That would 
be worse than doing nothing, for It would 
deprive the hunter of his only means of trail¬ 
ing the beast The tracks reveal where the 
boar is The children. If told that covering 
the tracks would take care of the matter, 
would be In more danger than before because 
they would acquire a false sense of secuilty 
and would be thrown off their guaid.’’ 

THE TRACKS OF INFLATION 

So it is With inflation. High prices are the 
tracks of inflation, not Inflation itself. Prices 
are the record of voluntary actions of con¬ 
sumers, acting freely in the market place, 
buying Items of their individual choice at 
prices agreeable to them, using their own 
money for that purpose. They are not under 
compulsion to buy at any price. 

Government loans are inflationary Un¬ 
der the so-called Marshall plan—^Marshall 


himself says it is not a plan but merely a 
proposal—16 nations of Europe got together 
and wrote a letter to Santa Claus. They 
would like to have us give them something 
like twenty or twenty-two billion dollars. 
Could anything be more absurd? 

As General MacArthur well put it, “You 
can’t buy democracy.” Furthermore, there 
Is no guarantee that any amount of money 
that we might spend in trying to rebuild 
Europe would check the spread of Com¬ 
munism surely the vast sum of money we 
already have spent In Europe has not lessened 
the threat of communism. Apd again, if 
we do rebuild Europe with billions and bil¬ 
lions of dollars, there Is no guarantee that 
these rebuilt countries will not become 
richer prizes for Stalin. 

Where are we going to get any such sum 
of money as they ask? We would either have 
to issue more bonds and further dilute the 
value of our dollar so that it would buy still 
less than It does today, or the Government 
could get the money by levying additional 
taxes on the people. Aren’t you paying 
enough taxes already? 

MEANS HIOKER TAXES 

Do you realize that 31 percent of the aver¬ 
age person’s Income goes to the Government? 
In other words, you and I and others work 
4 months of each year for the Government. 
If we are going to make loans of $26,000,000,- 
000 to Europe, or a half a billion dollars to 
Europe as Congress is now proposing, money 
must come either from bonds or from taxes. 

In any event, we, the people, will have to 
pay the cost 

Since the war ended we have poured Into 
Europe $26,000,000,000, and what has that 
accomplished? We made a loan to Britain— 
really not a loan, but a gift—of 3% billion 
dollars only a little more than a year ago 
This money has been spent, and there Is no 
evidence that it has improved conditions In 
England In any way. Churchill and Lord 
Beaverbrook charge that the money was 
wasted This Santa Claus letter from the 16 
nations asking for some $20,000,000,000 in¬ 
cludes, as I understand it, a request from 
Britain for another $8,000,000,000 to help 
finance Its socialistic government 

By the way, no one yet has had full Infor¬ 
mation about this Santa Claus proposal. We 
don’t know exactly what the requests are 
from the various nations or what they pro¬ 
pose to do with the money, but we are told 
that we are not to have any part In even sug¬ 
gesting how they should use these billions 
that they ask us to give them. 

As I said before, the Governments of Italy 
and France are In danger of becoming com¬ 
munistic, and yet today Congress Is propos¬ 
ing to pour millions of our dollars into these 
countries 

In France a million workers are on strike 
Are wo to provide money for these strikers 
who are not willing to work? Are we to pro¬ 
vide money for any people who depend on 
their government for their maintenance? 

NEED FOOD, NOT DOLLARS 

I yield to no one in my desire to do all we 
can to feed the hungry in the war-devastated 
countries. If we are going to help feed these 
hungry people we should send them food, 
not dollars. We should see that the food 
reaches the people that need it. I should 
like to see an organization like our American 
Red Cross set up in Europe to administer 
the distribution of food so that It helps hun¬ 
gry people rather than some socialistic gov¬ 
ernment. I would not trust any of those 
governments with a dollar intended for gen¬ 
eral relief purposes 

Our people are suffering from inflation. 
The high prices that we are paying for every¬ 
thing are oppressive. Our taxes should be 
cut so that we could better bear the burden. 
Mr. Truman's Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Snyder, and the President himself are op¬ 
posing cutting taxes. They seem to think 
it Is a good thing for us to pay taxes and 


that it will help our economy.. They say 
that the money paid for taxes will be with¬ 
drawn from buying power. If their theory 
is true, why don’t they advocate higher 
taxes? They can’t answer that question 
without revealing how stupid and how costly 
it Is for President Truman to veto bills that 
would reduce taxes Reducing taxes would 
give the public more purchasing power with¬ 
out increasing prices. The New Dealers 
want the Government rather than the peo¬ 
ple to do the spending. 

Another proposal by the Government is 
to have the power to allocate goods and ma¬ 
terials. Not knowing that there is a bear 
in the forest that should be hunted down, 
they are crying, “Emergency, emergency." 
We are having a “government of crises"— 
crisis after crisis. It would empower the 
Government to give materials to one manu¬ 
facturer and withhold them from another. 
The police state could punish an enemy and 
reward a friend By Its allocation. It could 
close down any factory and throw thousands 
of innocent workers out of jobs. 

There is no reason whatsoever for this 
proposal of price control, of rationing or 
allocation. They are puny efforts to cover 
up the bear’s tracks. They make inflation 
worse, not less 

CHALLENGE TO REPUBUCANISM 

Here Is a great opportunity for the Repub¬ 
lican Party. It should be unitedly opposed 
to these outrageous proposals. It should 
stand four-square and all together in de¬ 
fense of one of our important freedoms— 
the freedom of choice In the market places, 
without Interference by the police state. 

Anyone who has been abroad has seen the 
destruction in the moral liber of the people 
where black markets and other rackets 
thrive. It fills anyone with fear that it may 
happen here 

Let me offer a few suggestions: 

Instead of resorting to measures to lessen 
production, the Government should do 
everything possible to encourage production. 

It can and should reduce taxes It could 
urge a tax system that would increase in¬ 
centives to people to work and produce. 

It could advocate repeal of laws passed by 
the early New Deal which aimed at creating 
inflation 

The Government could sponsor an honest 
day’s work for honest pay. It could urge a 
longer workweek so that production might 
be increased. 

It could suspend all unnecessary and ex¬ 
pensive Federal projects that compete for 
materials and add to the inflation spiral. 

It could reduce Federal spending It is 
necessary to keep the budget balanced or 
overbalanced. An unbalanced budget adds 
to inflation. 

Such a program and many things along 
the same line would be much better than 
going back to ration tickets Secretary Har- 
rlman and Secretary Snyder are asking for 
powers to put price controls on oil and coal 
and to ration gasoline and fuel oil again. 
Do you remember the rackets and black 
markets we had during the war? 

They also want authority to limit the hold¬ 
ing of grain on the farm In other words, 
they would force the farmer to sell his grain* 
as the police state may order Thus the 
police state could Interfere with the farmers 
constitutional rights to his property. Forc¬ 
ing a farmer to sell grain is like the Hitler 
and Stalin policies. 

MORE BUREAUCRATIC BUNGLING 

Then, too, they urge that steel be allo¬ 
cated to the moat essential programs. Who 
is to determine what is the most essential 
programs? Why, of course, the officials of our 
police state. Some bureaucrat in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Instead of holding out their palms for bil¬ 
lions of dollars from us, why don’t the people 
of Europe follow Belgium’s example? Those 
fine people knew about inflation because 
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Bltlftr had triad to destroy Belgium by the 
easiest means—Inflating their currency. 

The first thing the Belgians did after the 
war was to provide money in which people 
would have confidence, But that is only half 
the problem. If money can't be exchanged 
for things people want. It loses value, no 
matter what governments do. So Belgium 
bached up Its money with goods that Balglans 
could buy. It took off police control. It 
welcomed labor from any source. It got the 
coal mines started and its factories rolling 
by letting the rewards of competitive woik, 
In goods and money, operate as Incentives to 
work It stayed out of fool’s paradise, the 
false social security promised by socialistic 
governments, and urged the people to pro¬ 
duce and gave them a reward for producing. 

NO INCENTIVE TO WOBK 

One of the causes of England's tragic plight 
Is the fact that there are no incentive! for 
work. No matter bow much time you put 
In on a Job and how much money you get, 
your real reward Is limited to the nvimber of 
ration tickets you are allowed 

In Belgium with free enterprise at work, the 
people are getting clothes, shoes, toys, cigar¬ 
ettes, radios, washing machines, automobiles. 
Belgium is making great progress and is the 
brightest spot In all Europe today. If the 
rest of Europe would follow their example, 
they would not need to seek loans or gifts 
from UH. For those doubting Thomases and 
skeptics who don’t believe In the American 
way of life. 1 should like to recommend a 
study of what Belgium Is doing 

Of course we are eager to see the nations of 
Europe back on their feet. We want to help 
them. The best way to assist them is to give 
them the know-how, give them encourage¬ 
ment and spiritual uplift. For Instance, I 
would favor sending a thousand of our 
county farm agents Into Germany for a year 
under competent leadership They could 
teach the Germans better methods for pro¬ 
ducing food and show them how to produce 
more food That would be etill better than 
sending food to them from America. 

A scoi e of American businessmen by their 
suggestions and advice to industrial mautMse- 
ment could do more to rebuild Europe than 
unlimited billions of dollars lu loans or gifts 

In the meantime, 1 am hoping that the 
Republicans in Congress will give us leuder- 
ship lu straight thinking on the problems 
that confront us Anyone who favors con¬ 
trols, restrictions and a police state as ad¬ 
vocated by the Truman administration, 
should realize that he Is endorsing the 
HiUer-Stalin .system and that It means a 
tragic end to our liberty and freedom, 
out OWN BUUSSINOS 

Returning from my trip around the world, 
I was more impressed than ever that wc have 
so much more than any other people on the 
globe In spite of the great mistakes made 
by our Government since New Deallsm got 
in power, in spite of the great burden of a 
crushing debt and a wild spending national 
Government, we still have full employment 
find the highest standard of living in the 
world. 

We have obtained this enviable position of 
being the greatest, richest and most power¬ 
ful Nation because our Constitution gives to 
every one an opportunity to work In any 
field of activity that he may choose. It 
gives to him reward for his effort which can¬ 
not be taken away from him without due 
process of law. 

Here we have Incentives. The promise of 
rewards spurred men on to clearing the land 
of forests, bridging rivers, tunneling moun¬ 
tains. building railroads, developing our great 
cities. All this progress was miMle not by the 
Government, but by individuals, free and 
imreetricted. 

In 150 years we fnade more progrees than 
had been made In all the preceding centuries. 
If v.e will only cling to the same methods 


and to our constitutional Government, we 
are sure to make still greater progress in the 
years to come. The Republican party must 
rise to this great opportunity and accept 
this challenge. Never was there such a need 
for a united party as there is today. A 
united Republican party under wide leader¬ 
ship can save America and protect us against 
any attack. 


South’s Man of the Tear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

KON.UURIECBAmE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr BATTLE Mr Speaker, in the 
South we have a great many businessmen 
with “social consciences.” I believe Mr. 
Tom Martin, of Birmingham, exemplifies 
this type of bu.‘inessman. I would like 
to place in the Record an article written 
by Hubert Lee, editor of Dixie Business, 
describing his selection of the South’s 
man of the year. 

For distinguished service to the South, 
Dixie Business has selected Thomas W Mar¬ 
tin. chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Southern Research Institute and presi¬ 
dent of the Alabama Power Co. as the 
South's man of the year for 1946 

In fathering the Southern Research In¬ 
stitute, Mr Martin has made one of the 
greatest contributions to the development 
of the South since the turn of the century 

In honoring Mr Martin, Dixie Business 
honors the scores of men over the South who 
have worked with him In making the Insti¬ 
tute possible What Mr Martin has done has 
not been done alone Late in November, 
lending scientists from over the Nation 
gathered In Birmingham for the institute’s 
annual meeting and were quoted by the Bir¬ 
mingham newspapers aa being hlgb In their 
praise of Mr Martin. 

More than a score of distinguished leaders 
over the South were nominated, through 
letters and telephone conversations, during 
the pest 2 months Each of the nominees 
has rendered signal service to this section. 
And not lightly has the final decision been 
made 

One letter nominating Mr Martin said. In 
part, "I nominate Mr. Martin • • • for 

hla remarkable accomplishments In estab¬ 
lishing and putting under way the Southern 
Research Institute For the first time in 
the history of the South, southern business¬ 
men laigely have voluntarily contributed in 
excess of $1,000,000 for capital funds for the 
Institute. Starting with a director and 1 
man In October 1844, the Institute hecamo 
self-sustaining in April 1945 and has grown 
to a staff pf 38 scientists and 15 clerical and 
administrative members of the staff." 

In an editorial following the diamond 
jubilee In Birmingham in November, the 
Anniston Star, published by Col. Harry M. 
Ayers, said that the industrial diversifica¬ 
tion promoted by the Alabama Power Co. has 
been farsighted and Intelligent in every way. 
* * * whose great president, Tom Mar¬ 

tin, is responsible for the Southern Research 
Institute " 

Mr. Martin also had a leading part in the 
development of the proposed newsprint |dant 
at Ohllderebnrg. Ala. He wae chairman of 
the Talladega Ooxmty War Plants Reconver- 
■lon Committee, which sponsored the origi¬ 
nal engineering study of the facilities of the 
Alabama Ordnance Woi'ks at Chlldersburg, 
which, in turn, led to the formation of the 


Coosa River Newsprint Co Mr. Martin Is a 
stockholder and director In this company, a 
prominent newspaper publisher who also had 
an important part in this project, informs us. 

The Birmingham News, in an editorial No¬ 
vember 26, during the second annual meeting 
of the advisory council of the Southern Re¬ 
search Institute, said in part, "In the South 
the need for such work is even greater than 
in other sections of the Nation," in pointing 
out the contribution research plays in the 
development of new products, new procpBSos, 
and techniques. "Many Alabamians have 
been aware of that need for some years The 
Southern Research Institute maintained In 
Birmingham by the generous gifts and active 
enthusiasm of many citizens and companies 
in this region has already rendered a distinct 
service to thw section and the country as a 
whole Such publlc-splrlted residents of Ala¬ 
bama as Thomas W. Martin, leading spirit In 
establishment of the Institute, have indi¬ 
cated how they recognize the importance of 
southern research for southern advancement 
by their whole-hearted and all-out support 
of this work It is their enthusiasm and 
their recognition of the need for finding new 
ways of using the South’s products and the 
South’s labor supply for,the benefit of south¬ 
ern people that underlies this second annual 
meeting of the advisory council " 

Business Week magazine, in the November 
16 issue, devoted a full-page article with 
pictures telling about Rir. Martin quickly 
backing a plan proposed by Milton H Firs 
for burning unmtncd roal to produce gas 
for Industrial use We like Ralph Smith's 
(editor of Business Week) use of that word 
"backing" for it has been through backing 
so many projects and giving hls time and 
service to seeing them through that Mr Mar¬ 
tin has made so great a contribution to the 
development of hls State and the South— 
and therefore to the Nation 

Through backing so many worth-while 
projects, Mr Martin has merited the backing 
given him by hundreds of prominent lead¬ 
ers In the Southern Research Institute and 
other programs he has served as "wheel 
horse’’ in helping make possible 

On December 4 Mi. Martin was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by leading cit¬ 
izens of Gadsden, where 40 years ago tJae 
Alabama Power Co, was started by the late 
Capt William P Lay with a capital of $5,000 
There, .tc iup'i'. U. Fr'd Taylor In a news 
stoiy in i!u' lli'm,:.^ News, Mi Martin 
was characterized as "the grcatc&t citizen of 
Alabama today" 

Our good friend John M. Ward, executive 
vice president of the Alabama State Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, voiced the sentiment of 
many men when he wrote us "Mr Martin's 
services to the South are not confined to any 
one particular project in any one State For 
years he has been one of the outstnnehm? 
men of action with vision ai^d fnith In the 
South’s poeslblllties. Ills own company, the 
Alabama Power Co., bos probably taken the 
lead and set the pace among Southern utili¬ 
ties In a number of Importunt programs In 
Its cooperative program with agriculture and 
the rural communities, the company has 
done an excellent Job. Mr. Martin w.’s one 
of the original organizers of the Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce and hai served 
continuously os a member of Its executive 
committee. He was bead of the committee 
for economic development in this State He 
has been honored by more than one organ¬ 
ization during recent years and deslgnat'-d 
as Alabama's first and most useful citlren 
In the splendid success he has had in this 
State In the conversion of Government- 
owned wartime facilities to peacetime op¬ 
eration he has taken the lend, having served 
as chairman of the Talladega war plants 
oonvorsion committee and other groups. 
* * * He has been in the forefront of 

every movement of which I have knowled«?e 
during the past 10 years that was for the 
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further economic development of our State 
and the entire South. 

"Mr Martin’s Interests are varied. He 
has had honorary degrees conferred upon 
him by educational institutions and. I be< 
lleve, Dixie Business will honor Itself and 
the South In selecting Mr. Martin." 

Editors and publishers over several States 
have agreed with our selection of Mr Martin, 
as well as others who have written us fol¬ 
lowing the news dispatches announcing^ It 
for release December 8. On that date Robert 
W Klncey. In his Business and Industry 
column In the Birmingham News wrote: 

"Hubert Lee. editor of D.xle Business. 
Atlanta, has selected Birmingham’s Thomas 
W Martin as the South’s man of the year. 
Hubert wrote this department a couple of 
weeks ago and suggested several of the 
South’s most prominent men had been men¬ 
tioned for the honor and distinction, among 
them Mr. Martin. Since Hubert Invited a 
suggestion from this department, he was 
told to look no further Surely when Mr. 
Martin’s record Is reviewed. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a man more genuinely deserving 
of this recognition than Thomas W. Martin, 
president of the Alabama Power Co, chair¬ 
man of the Southern Research Institute, 
publlc-splrlted and* public-minded citizen, 
gentleman, and scholar. Mr. Martin's pic¬ 
ture will be carried on the cover of the 
winter edition of Hubert’s magazine with a 
detailed account of Mr. Martin's activities 
during the past year carried in story form." 

Mr. Martin, In 1940, was made an Officer 
d’Acod^mle by the Republic of France, in 
recognition of his writings on early French 
military activities In Alabama, and the 
French settlement at Demopolls. Ala . called 
the Vine and Olive Colony He was 
decorated with the Palmes Acad6mlques, 
France's highest recognition to men of let¬ 
ters, arts and sciences Mr Martin's his¬ 
torical data on early French settlers and 
French colonies In Alabama has been given 
a prominent place In the National Archives 
of France, the National Institute and Public 
Libraries of Paris 

He recently received from the President of 
Finland the Insignia of Knight of the White 
Rose of Finland for his work In 1940 as 
chairman In Alabama of the Committee for 
Finnish Relief. 

The chambers of commerce of southeast 
Alabama In 1945 awarded Mr Martin a silver 
loving cup Inscribed with the designation 
as "Alabama’s most useful citizen" ’The 
Alabama State Chamber of Commerce at its 
last annual meeting passed a resolution com¬ 
mending Mr Martin for his efforts on behalf 
of the Southern Research Institute 

Born August 13, 1881, at Scottsboro. Ala, 
and educated in public and preparatory 
schools and law department of the Unlvenslty 
of Alabama. Mr Martin began practicing law 
at Montgomery, in 1901; seired as assistant 
attorney general of Alabama from 1903 to 
1911 In 1912 he became general counsel of 
Alabama Power Co., was elected vice presi¬ 
dent in 1915 On February 18, 1920, he be¬ 
came president, succeeding the late James 
Mitchell, brother of W. E Mitchell, president 
of the Georgia Power Co. In 1920 Mr. Martin 
was elected president of the Alabama Trac¬ 
tion, Power & Light Co., Ltd , succeeding Mr. 
Mitchell, and upon organization of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Co In 1924, he 
became Its president, serving in that capacity 
until 1930 when that company was merged 
with the Commonwealth and Southern Corp. 
Upon the organization of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corp in 1929, Mr. Martin be¬ 
came its president and served In that capacity 
until Jime 1932. 

Probably no other public-utility official, 
except the late Preston W. Arkwright, of 
the Georgia Power Co., who died December 
2 , has had such a distinguished career. 


As editor of Dixie Business, which we 
founded In 1029. we have known and written 
about many of the South's great leaders. We 
have followed Mr. Martin’s efforts during 
these years and found them worthy. He has 
that greatest of all faculties, that of working 
with and through people 
It would take more than our 20 pages of 
this magazine to list the names of all the 
men who share the honors that have been 
awarded Mr. Martin—by their working with 
him on so many projects 
In selecting Mr. Martin as the South’s Man 
of the Year we honor those who have worked 
with him and who achieved with him Mr. 
Martin would be the first to pay tribute to 
them—particularly to the late Robert Strick¬ 
land, Atlanta’s distinguished banker, who 
played a leading role In the formation of 
the Southern Research Institute and whose 
efforts for the development of agriculture 
will not soon be forgotten. 


A Report on Our Grazing Lands 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. HORAN. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark.s, I wish to 
Insert into the Record at this time a 
report on the work being done on our 
Nation’s grazing lands, which I have pre¬ 
pared with the cooperation of the vari¬ 
ous government agencies having such 
lands under their control. At the end of 
the report, I desire also to publish a 
chart showing some very intere.sting sta¬ 
tistics regarding the revenues of our 
rangelands and the amount spent on 
their upkeep and improvement. 

The report follows: 

Tlic current "save wheat” campaign has 
placed a tremendous burden on the grazing 
lands of the United States For If a greater 
portion of the Nation’s grains are to be 
shipped overseas for foreign relief, the vast 
bulk of our meat supply must he fattened 
on grasslands 

With this fact In mind, I asked the heads 
of all administrative agencies responsible for 
grazing lands to report to me regarding the 
steps being taken to preserve and improve 
our public pastures and to safeguard them 
against any harm which might result from 
overgrazing 

General reports from across the country In 
recent months have indicated that, while 
grazing has been more intensive this year 
than In most years, very little range land has 
been subjected to the same degree of overuse 
that most cropland has suffered However, 
there are some signs that we should be do¬ 
ing more to increase the availability of graz¬ 
ing lands and to make these lands more se¬ 
cure as an alternate to grain feeding of cat¬ 
tle during these days of crop shortage. It 
also appears we need better coordination of 
effort among the various agencies adminis¬ 
tering range lands, to gain the best use of 
all available pasture. 

RXSXARCH NEEDED 

Considerably less than one-third of the 
revenue from grazing ^ees is devoted to re¬ 
search and range Improvements, the survey 
shows. WhUe gross revenues for fiscal 1947 
totaled $6,491,498.46 on the 308,964,126 acres 
of Federal land used lor grazing purposes, 


only approximately $2,000,000 was spent on 
reseeding and improvement. About $360,000 
was devoted to research on methods of pre¬ 
serving or Improving grazing lands. 

The amounts spent for research and Im¬ 
provement could not be accurately stated In 
some Instances, because benefits to grazing 
purposes from Fish and Wildlife Service as 
well as from national defense funds were 
described as only incidental to other pri¬ 
mary uses for those moneys. 

WHAT THEY REPORTED 

Most research on range Improvement is 
performed by the Forest Service, which last 
year spent $330,000 of Its $2,260,000 In reve¬ 
nue An additional $536,000 was spent for 
range improvements by that agency 

The Bureau of Land Management, which 
controls 163,784,000 acres, or more than half 
of the Nation’s public range land, collected 
slightly more than $1,000,000 during 1947, 
Of this amount. It spent $15,540 for research 
and $794,360 for reseeding and improvements, 
a much greater proportion than any other 
agency 

The National Park Service used no money 
for research or Improvements Its revenue 
from grazing fees, however, was only $13,- 
776 67. The Bureau of Indian Affairs spent 
$146,000 of Its $1,438,000 grazing Income for 
Improvement but relies on other sources for 
research Information The Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation, which took in $56,890 58 for grazing 
on Its half-million acres during calendar 
1946, spent nothing on range Improvements 
The Tennessee Valley Authority ploughed 
most of Its $44,378 grazing revenues back Into 
Improvements on Its small acreage. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE RESERVES 

The Army and Navy together control 8,- 
117,714 acres of land In protective areas. 
Grazing fees on these lands last year were 
$1,138,713 but the only effort the services put 
Into their conservation was the nominal 
amount necessary for security purposes 

The Soli Conservation Service, which has 
an Important 'responsibility In this regard, 
spent $560,000 last year on research and Im¬ 
provements. much of which can be consid¬ 
ered to be more of benefit to the country as a 
whole, rather than devoted merely to the 
6,600.000 acres the agency administers. Its 
grazing fees were $336,000. 

REVENUES WILL INCREASE 

The survey showed that revenue.«i from all 
public range land should Increase next year 
by from 10 to 30 percent. Only the TVA, 
which will have less land available for graz¬ 
ing, expects a drop The total Increase 
should amount to nearly $1,000,000. 

Most of the agencies are devoting about 
the same proportion of their revenues to Im¬ 
provement this year ns they used last year 

The Bureaus of Land Management and In¬ 
dian Affairs will increase their work on 
improvement next year Soil Conservation 
Service, however, has $186,000 less for work 
on grazing lands in 1948 than It had for the 
fiscal year Just closed 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The probabilities regarding work on our 
range lands are Indefinite at this time. How¬ 
ever, I am confident the Agriculture and 
Public Lands Committees, faced with a real¬ 
ization of the important role our grazing 
lands must play in the world agricultural 
picture during the next few years, will give 
considerable thought to whether enough is 
being done toward conserving and Improv¬ 
ing those lands. Of course, almost any work 
done on grazing lands automatically aids In 
watershed protection, moisture control, and 
the production of healthier, heavier live¬ 
stock. Through such methods alone can we 
safely increase our iise of these lands and 
thereby save much-needed feed grains. 
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Cottununut Party Should Be Outlawed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.WILUAM CCOUE 

or MIS80T7SI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
by George A Blasser from the National 
Republic: 

TT BHOfTU) BK OUTLAWED 

(By George A Blasser) 

The National Republic has consistently 
recommended to the Congress of the United 
States, to our State legislatures, to oxir city 
and county governmental units: The Com¬ 
munist Party should be outlawed and Its 
activities S3^tematically suppressed, since it 
is committed to the criminal purpose of the 
destruction of American Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment by force and violence 

Approximately half of our 48 States have 
followed this reconunendation, at least to 
the extent of denying the Commimist Party 
a place on the ballot. 

However, in the last Congress—and In dis¬ 
cussion groups throughout the Nation—it 
has been revealed that many patriotic anti¬ 
communists are not convinced that the Com¬ 
munist Party should be outlawed. Because 
of the many misconceptions which prevail 
on this subject, we feel it worth while to de¬ 
vote this article to consideration and refu* 
tation of the argiunents which have been 
advanced in opposition to the National Re¬ 
public program for outlawing the Cmxunu- 
nlst Party. 

In the first place, some have asked the 
question: Would this not be a violation of 
the fundamental right of people In America 
to organize and function through a politi¬ 
cal party? The answer is, “No “ The Commu¬ 
nist Party is not a legitimate political or¬ 
ganization—any more than a group of doc¬ 
tors operating an illegal narcotics ring would 
constitute a legitimate medical enterprise. 

By Its own declaration of aims and pur¬ 
poses. the Communist Party is engaged in 
a criminal conspiracy and operation: the 
advocacy and projected overthrow of the 
American Government by force and vio¬ 
lence. The Attorney General of the United 
States has abundantly demonstrated that 
this Is the true objective of the Communist 
Party as has the National Republic and as 
have various congressional committees. 


The xMlicy of the Communist Party is 
simply this even though it loses at the bal¬ 
lot box. it proposes “when the time Is ripe“ 
to unlawfully seize control of the govern¬ 
ment by armed insurrection. For the pro¬ 
tection of “ballot-box government”—^the 
rule of the majority—any political organi¬ 
zation committed to the use of “bullets in¬ 
stead of ballots” should and must be out¬ 
lawed and rigorously suppressed, Just as 
gangsterism is outlawed and suppressed. 

By committing itself to the criminal pur¬ 
pose of bloody revolution, the Communist 
Party has made Itself an outlaw organiza¬ 
tion By serving as an arm of a foreign 
enemy it is also an outlaw force The only 
question for the American people to de¬ 
cide, through their elected representatives, 
is this: Shall we regard the Communist 
Party as a criminal organization? Shall we 
deal with it—as we would with any other 
criminal organization and foreign espionage 
organization bent upon attaining its end by 
bloodshed and violence? Or shall we per¬ 
mit the masquerade to continue—^whereby 
at election time the Reds pose as represent¬ 
ing a legitimate political party? 

The argument has been advanced that the 
outlawing of the Communist Party would 
drive the organization underground Out¬ 
lawing the dope traffic, gambling, and bank 
robbery probably drives these criminal gangs 
underground also. Is it not better to force 
the criminal Communist conspirators un¬ 
derground than to permit them to operate 
in the legitimate political arena, masquerad¬ 
ing as an American political organization? 
Furthermore, the Reds are already busily 
working underground 

The fact of the matter is that the Com¬ 
munist Party always maintains an under¬ 
ground organization, even when it is permit¬ 
ted to pose as a respectable organization 
As the American wing of the Red Interna¬ 
tional, the Communist Party has always been 
directed by underground connections from 
Moscow. Commimist Party literature di¬ 
rects its members to maintain the vitality 
and Integrity of their underground organi¬ 
zation 

Following World War I, the Reds were 
driven underground by the vigorous prosec- 
tlon of Woodrow Wilson's Attorney General. 
A. Mitchell Palmer. In the early 1920’8. the 
anti-Red crusade was relaxed. According to 
William Z. Foster, now head of the Com¬ 
mimist Party in the United States, the Beds 
have been careful to maintain their under¬ 
ground organization, since they never know 
when they may find it the only vehicle 
through which they can operate. Suppose 
the Reds should go underground again? The 
answer to that is we know who they are 
and their habitat and the situation requires 


vjgorous suppression of them, wherever they 
may seek to hide and endeavor to carry on 
their criminal conspiracy against the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States 

The argument has been offered that out¬ 
lawing the Communist Party would really 
help the organization—-by making “martyrs” 
of Reds and by forcing them "underground " 
This claim is completely upset by the atti¬ 
tude of the Reds themselves If it would 
help them to be "outlawed,” they certainly 
would not be fighting with all their resources 
against this proposal They know that if 
they are made Illegal they can be seized with¬ 
out awaiting their violation of some other 
law and they know that if driven under¬ 
ground they cannot reach the masses and 
their "fronts” will be shattered 

The simple fact is that the Reds in America 
fear nothing more than the outlawing of 
their party When Congress was consider¬ 
ing this legislation, the Communist Party 
purchased full-page advertisements in lead¬ 
ing newspapers to carry on bitter protests 
against such action aimed at their organiza¬ 
tion. The Reds well know that to be de¬ 
prived of legal status would deprive them of 
prestige, cripple their propaganda machine, 
and seriously interfere with their whole pro¬ 
gram for deceiving and misleading their mil¬ 
lions of lellow traveleis throughout the 
Nation 

It has been suggested that, by permitting 
the Communist Party to operate in the open, 
we can keep a closer eye on it and know what 
it is up to But this is fallacious reasoning. 
The real plans of the Reds arc always kept 
as closely guarded secrets in the inner coun¬ 
cil of the underground conspirators and their 
membership lists and financial records are 
always hidden In its elcctioneeiing, in its 
above-ground political activity, the Com¬ 
munist Party spreads only propaganda in¬ 
tended to deceive and agitate the people for 
the purpose of creating class and racial ha¬ 
tred and to undermine our Govei nment In 
the legitimate political arena, the Reds al¬ 
ways pose as champions of the workei, friends 
of civil liberty, and advocates of higher wages, 
larger old-age pensions, and racial freedom. 
In reality, the Communist Party plans a 
world-wide dictatorship under which all peo¬ 
ples will be pauperized, all liberty will be 
destroyed, all workers will be made slaves 
of the Soviet state, all elderly people will be 
turned out to starve. 

In outlawing the Communist Party, we 
would simply be denying it a propaganda 
forum through which It could continue to 
deceive multitudes of our people Through 
false and deceptive propaganda, the Reds 
have been able to recruit millions of pinkish 
liberals and fellow travelers to the banner 
of sovietism. By depriving the Reds of their 
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legal standing as a political organization we 
would be talcing away from them the very 
basis upon which they have promoted the 
deception and mlaleaderahlp of their legions 
of suckers and dupes. 

Much eentlmental nonsense has been ut¬ 
tered regarding the violation of civil rights 
that would be involved in outlawing the 
Communist Party. Any American who knows 
the difference between liberty and license 
can recognize the flaw in this form of argu¬ 
ment. It is not a denial of freedom of speech 
to put in Jail the man who stands on the 
street comer speaking insulting obscenities 
to every woman who passes by It is not a 
denial of freedom of speech to deny to the 
Beds the right to agitate for the establish¬ 
ment of Red tyranny with its system of pros¬ 
titution enforced upon all women. 

No civil liberties are violated when men 
are denied the right to come together, assem¬ 
ble, talk and plan and scheme to rob banks, 
bum churches, and engage in other criminal 
enterprises. There is no more reason for 
permitting Communists to come together 
and organize politically for the violent over¬ 
throw of the American Government than 
there is to legalize the conspiracies of other 
criminal gangs intent upon criminal acts 

Every true lover of free speech will favor 
the suppression of all groups intent upon 
destroying free speech under Bed dictator¬ 
ship Every believer In government by the 
ballot box will be vigilant to suppress move¬ 
ments which would substitute bullets for 
ballots 

It would be dumb stupidity to permit the 
sworn enemies of free speech to use it for the 
destruction of free speech. It would be ab¬ 
surd to permit the enemies of free govern¬ 
ment to use the Institutions of free govern¬ 
ment for its own destruction. 

The Marshall plan involves the expenditure 
of billions of dollars for the defense of Amer¬ 
ica from communism Communism In con¬ 
trol in China, England, Prance, and Italy 
would seriously menace us here. Is It not an 
oversight to slam the door on Communist 
expansion abroad, while permitting its free 
advancement and propagation here at home? 

So long as the Communist Party is per¬ 
mitted to function as a legal organization, 
its agents will be enabled to work as termites, 
undermining t^e very temple of American 
free institutions 

Is It not time to deal with these termites? 

Is it not time to recognize the Communist 
Party for what it is? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. PEPPER Mr. President, I wish 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, by unanimous consent, an arti- 
cife entitled “The Logic of Peace,” by 
Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, published in 
the December 1947 issue of the Atlantic 
Magazine. 

At this time, when all of us are search¬ 
ing for an honorable way to a perma¬ 
nent peace for our country and our world. 
I commend this article to those who are 
fortunate enough to read it. Prof. Ralph 
Barton Perry for many years taught 
philosophy at Harvard under Presidents 
Eliot, Lowell, and Conant. From 1940 


to 1945 he was chairman of the Amer¬ 
ican Defense Group at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, during which time he made a great 
contribution to the winning of the war. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to in¬ 
corporate in the Appendix of the Record 
this very able discussion of the most vital 
matter of obtaining and preserving peace 
for our country and our world. 

I have received from the Public Printer 
an estimate that the manuscript will 
make three and one-half pages of the 
Record, at a cost of $248.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Logic of Peace 
(By Ralph Barton Perry) 

1 

In the hostile allnement between com- 
mimism and western democracy the 
United States occupies a peculiar position. 
It is impossible for an American to live 
abroad and to read European newspapers 
without being struck by the profound para¬ 
dox that the fear of communism is as per¬ 
vasive and powerful an emotion in this 
country, in which there is, practically speak¬ 
ing, no communism, as in other parts of the 
world where commimlsm aboimds. In Italy 
and France the Communist Party is the 
strongest party, if not numerically, then 
through its unity and discipline, and through 
its control of organized labor. It is doubt¬ 
ful if any government can long stand in 
either eguntry without the support of the 
Communist Party: and it is quite possible 
that both countries wUl have a Commimlst 
government within the next few years. If 
this occurs it will be because of internal con¬ 
ditions, because a majority of the people be¬ 
lieve that this party has the answers to the 
most pressing questions of the day; because 
it has provided active and courageous support 
for the resistance movement diurlng the war, 
and therefore has a strong moral position; 
or because of a growing economic chaos in 
which people are inclined to resort to 
desperate measures. 

There are strong if not dominant Com¬ 
munist Parties In every European coimtry 
outside of Britain and Scandinavia: in Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands. Czechoslavakia, 
Himgary, Greece, Germany. There are, pre¬ 
sumably at least, eighty million or more Com¬ 
munists or Communist supporters in China, 
Manchuria, and Korea. What will happen 
in India, Burma, Indochina, and Malaya, no 
one knows; but it will be remarkable if com¬ 
munism does not become a powerful force 
throughout the entire Far East. Add these 
areas and peoples to those which are already 
governed by Communist Parties or Com¬ 
munist-dominated fronts—Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al¬ 
bania—and it is a modest statement to say 
that half of the world is actually or poten¬ 
tially Commimlst. 

Those who live outeide of Britain and the 
United States are, then, already living with 
Communists as their fellow-citizens, or next 
door to Communist-dominated countries. 
They cannot get rid of communism by the 
use of disinfectants, congressional commit¬ 
tees, or inquisitions. Their situation is what 
ours would bo if either the Republican or the 
Democratic Party were Communist and a 
Presidential election were impending. They 
cannot be purged of Communists any more 
than the United States can be purged of 
Republicans or Democrats. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to the 
United States, the picture is totally different. 
Communists are few in number; and even 
recognizing the proportionally greater influ¬ 
ence which they exercise through their disol- 
pllne and fanatical devotion to their cause, 
their power is negligible. Because American 


communism has been driven underground, 
because American Communists dare not ac¬ 
knowledge their party membership, Ameri¬ 
cans suffer from a conspiratorial complex, a 
fear like that of a haunted house at mid¬ 
night Since we cannot identify Communists 
in the full light of day, we see them every¬ 
where, and in our panic strike out at random 
against any sudden apparition. 

The real danger, if danger it be, Is not com¬ 
munism, but a social and economic move¬ 
ment toward the left, a movement known by 
various names, such as liberalism, radicalism, 
the New Deal, or collectivism—the danger 
that workers may achieve a larger share of 
the control and beneflts of industry, the 
danger that Negroes may achieve their rights, 
the danger that the masses of the people may 
learn to exercise their power, the danger that 
something may be taken away from the 
privileged and given to the imderprivlleged. 
This is the real danger. 

But since it would scarcely do in America 
to aline oneself against what so closely re¬ 
sembles our original equalltarian Ideals, 
since this danger in large part coincides with 
what was once called hope and has been held 
qp before our people as their legitimate 
aspiration, it is often given the bad name of 
communism in order to excite hostility 
against it; as, for example, when the super¬ 
heated advocates of white supremacy give 
the name of Communist to those who use 
the word "Negro" in place of the word 
"nigger ” The label is extended to include 
not only real Communists, that is. members 
of the Communist Party, but those who 
share with Communists any tendency to 
leftism—fellow travelers with communism, 
fellow travelers with fellow travelers, and so 
ad infinitum Hence, in America everybody 
on the loft, every effective advocate of radi¬ 
cal change and social betterment, is called a 
Communist by those on the right who prefer 
things as they are, or prefer to move more 
slowly. 

Such being the nature of the crisis, there 
are two strategies which we may adopt—the 
strategy of war and the strategy of peace. 
Faced with this choice and the present con¬ 
fused state of the American mind, I wish 
here to defend the thesis that we should, for 
some years at least, consciously and method¬ 
ically pursue the strategy of peace 
n 

The logic of war rests on the supposition 
that conflict is inevitable. At the present 
time, it rests on the supposition that the 
world cannot exist half Soviet and half 
American. The duty of self-preservation 
therefore requires the United States to adopt 
the strategy of war. This implies that we 
should Increase our armaments, and strike 
at the time and in the manner which are 
most likely to give us the victory Since at 
the moment wc have the advantage in atomic 
warfare, with a stock pile of improved atomic 
bombs and perhaps of other modern weap¬ 
ons, and since within a comparatively brief 
period the enemy will acquire a like equip¬ 
ment, we should make war at once Of the 
other Implications of the strategy of war we 
are only too vividly and painfully aware. It 
implies that building up of collective anger 
which inflames the deep-seated combative 
impulses of man, represents the enemy as 
hateful, submerges the humane feelings, and 
breaks down the acquired scruples which in¬ 
hibit the use of violence It implies the 
excitation of the adrenal glands and other 
parts of the sympathetic nervous system, 
rather than the control of the higher brain 
centers. It implies the blurring of the care¬ 
ful distinctions of thought, and the fusing 
of purposive living Into an elemental pas- 
Blon—a will to win, to destroy, to kill. 

The logic of war Implies that under the 
stress of emergency we must be prepared to 
abridge our personal liberties. Believing that 
life itself is at stake, we must be prepared 
lor a time to abandon most of what ennobles 
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fife, and aatkMr n inor» tbaax « mattar of 
Ololocical aurvlval. The lofle of ^aar furilMr 
ImiOlaa that wo ahouMI endaavor to allno 
othera with oamlvoa against the anemy; tn 
other words, create a bloolc. toeghmlng with 
Britain and the Brlttah Commonwealth of 
Nations, and drawing to Itself the leaser na¬ 
tions of western Europe and of Latin Amer¬ 
ica: a block which should share our Irrecon- 
ollable enmity to Soviet Buasla and consti¬ 
tute the beginnings of a military coalition. 

That this logic of war is sometimes forced 
upon nations I do not doubt, it was. I 
believe, forced upon the United States in 
1941. There is a strong current of thought 
and feeling in its support at the present 
time, and in some measure it describee what 
we are already doing. On the other hand, 
there would, I believe, be no doubt in the 
mind of any reader that this duty of self- 
preservation Is a duty in extremis—to be 
undertaken only when the necessity Is clear 
and pressing. When you add to the poet- 
Hlroshime superatomlc bombs the possibili¬ 
ties of guided missiles, and of biological and 
chemical warfare, the destructiveness of such 
warfare both to the flesh and to the spirit 
of man Is literally indescribable. The his¬ 
torical development of war la subject to the 
law of dimlnli^ing returns and It has reached 
the period where it is of doubtful profit to 
anybody. It behooves us to be more than 
normally sure that our self-preservation is 
at stake. 

If war la not fcsrced upon us by the neces¬ 
sity of self-preservation, the alternative duty 
is to adopt the strategy of peace and follow 
Its logic. This logic dictates a completely 
different policy It Implies, first, that we 
should refuse to regard war as inevitable and 
that our present differences vdth Soviet Rus¬ 
sia should be kept within the limits of good- 
tempered discussion It implies that instead 
of attributing her words and deeds to base 
motives, even when appearances are against 
her and the manners of her diplomats are 
most Irritating, we ahould give her the bene¬ 
fit of the doubt—and when In such matters 
is there not room for doubt? It implies that 
we should definitely renounce the idea of 
exploiting, either by action or by threats, our 
brief period of superiority in atomic weapons 
and other forms of military technology. It 
implies that we should be prepared to spend 
years, if needs be. In solving the dUBoultles 
of the peace settlement and the other dis¬ 
putes which are the normal legacy of war 
proportionate as they are to the magnitude 
of the greatest of all ware. 

The logic of peace argues for patience. It 
argues for forbearance and a desire to excel 
Soviet Russia, not in toughness or In dip¬ 
lomatic repartee or in winning applause from 
our partisans, but In constructive salesman¬ 
ship It implies that we should not wait 
for Molotov or Vishlnsky or Gromyko to be 
as generoxis or as bigh-mlnded as we should 
like them to be, meanwhile engaging in the 
unprofitable gome of recrimination, but that 
we should ourselves exhibit generosity and 
high-mindedness, and continue to exhibit 
them for as long as may be necessary to raise 
the spirit of dispute to a level consistent with 
the gravity of the Issue at stake and the Im¬ 
mense responsibility which we carry as one of 
the principals in the making of history. 

The logic of peace argues for a scrupulous 
avoidance of Inflammatory or provocative ut¬ 
terance on the part of public officials, press, 
and radio, and the spread of ollohfis in private 
conversation. 2t argues that we ahould scru¬ 
pulously avoid any intematiooal poUtScal 
aUnement that confirms the few of Soviet 
R 4 UBia that the capitalistic countries are 
leagued against her. It implies tliat we 
should strive, not for weeks and montha only 
but for yaara. to tranafer problems d aacwrUy 
to the new agencies of ooUaboratlcn—that la, 
to the United Nationa — e nd not despa i r of 
this organiaation beoauea In Ita Infancy tt 
displays the weaknessee of infancy and is as 


yet unable to ftdflU the purposes tot which it 
was designed. It is to be expected that dur¬ 
ing thia period of infancy certain great pow¬ 
ers, notably Soviet Russia and ours^vea, will 
haeltate for a time to trust their full weight 
to its as yet infirm foundations, and that in¬ 
ternational diiputce will be settled by a 
mixture of methods old and new. 

The logic of peace in its fundamentals le 
like the logic at getting on with one's neigh¬ 
bor. It implies seeing the other man’s point 
of view even if you do not adopt it. seeing 
yourself as he sees you, and seeing him as he 
sees himself, before finally making up yo\ir 
mind. The most wholesome preliminary ex¬ 
ercise for inclining disputants to agreement 
is to practice the maxim of turn and turn 
about. Bvery claim should be first submitted 
to this test, and, when so tested, conflicting 
claims tend to be moderated, in tone if not in 
substance. 

The logic of peace Implies not only good- 
tempered and patient negotiation, the grad¬ 
ual forging of methods of International 
collaboration, but a tolerance of differing 
Ideologies I do not mean tolerance in the 
negative sense of Indifference, or in the rela¬ 
tivistic sense of taking one idea to be as good 
as another, but in the constructive sense of 
advocating what one believes to be true by 
advancing the evidence, by the method of 
dlBCUBSlon, by listening and comparing, by 
thinking, distinguishing, and weighing, 
rather than by sheer affirmation or blind 
partlaansblp 

We are the advocates of what we call de¬ 
mocracy, and we find ourselves in a world of 
opposing camps, the other being what is 
called communism The logic of peace Im- 
pllea that Instead of merely raising our flag 
and sallying about it amidst cheers and 
martial music, we ask ourselves what we 
mean by democracy; not from a pedantic In¬ 
terest ill definitions for their own sake, but 
for clarity and coolness Instead of hurling 
verbal smoke bombs at the opposing camp, 
tolerance asks what they mean For the 
aimple-mindednese of combat, black and 
white, for and against, friend and foe. it sub¬ 
stitutes the making of more refined distinc¬ 
tions Tolerance in this sense Is a unifying 
and not a divisive force It breaks the 
solidity of total opposition It looks for com¬ 
mon ground and invites agreement It dis¬ 
closes partial agreements already existing; 
and partial agreements pave the way to larger 
agreements. 

ni 

Shall we, then, in relation to that half of 
the world which we call communism adopt 
the logic of war or the It^ic of peace? 1 am 
going to accept the logic of peace to the 
extent of making distinctions. To Americans 
who oppose it for reasons, and not merely 
because the name has become a red flag, com¬ 
munism means at least four things, and 
those who fight it would. If candid, admit 
that they fight it on quite different grounds. 
When these grounds are distinguished, those 
who are allied against communism fall apart. 

First, to many cmnmunlsm wim piy 

Soviet Riissla—^not an idea, or social phi¬ 
losophy, or way of life, but a particular na¬ 
tion. To those who fear Russian expansion, 
the fact that Russia has become more na¬ 
tionalistic and less Marxian (if this be a 
fact) affords no comfort. The issue here de¬ 
pends on whether Russia is or is not enter¬ 
ing on a career of territorial conquest which 
will bring a new and more extended Russian 
Empire into coziflict with American posses¬ 
sions, dspendencles, interests, and ^)heres of 
Influsnoe In different parts of this world. 

To understand Busaia's view of what we 
call her expansion requires no probing Into 
her dark filavlc souL la order that one 
force aball ootne into eoUision with another 
foroe, both must have arrived at the same 
place. Xf our territorial security Is thrsat- 
enad by Russia anywhsre In the world It is 
because we are there and not merely be¬ 


cause they are there. And to the slmple- 
mlndad Russian It appears from a glance at 
the map that the collision, if there is one, 
to likely to occur nearer where they live 
than where we live. If we identify our 
boundaries with China on our west and the 
Dardanelles on our east, it looks, again In a 
simple-minded way, as though we had wan¬ 
dered far from home; or as though we have 
succeeded to the role of those earlier em¬ 
pires which boasted that the sun never set 
on their domlnlcms. 

The eone of Soviet expansion Is peripheral 
and adjacent It has not leaped across the 
seas to Canada, Mexico, or the West Indies 
It comprises areas from which Russia has in 
the past been directly attacked, or unoccu¬ 
pied Asiatic areas analogoiis to our own west¬ 
ern Territories, into which her population 
has moved by peaceful penetration and set¬ 
tlement 

Russia’s recent expansion is thus prima 
facie defensive It springs primarily, 1 b?- 
lieve, from a desire to escape forced imprison¬ 
ment within her iceboimd ports, and to 
achieve freedom from the menace of attcck 
I se^ no intent of world conquest, no code of 
militarism, no philosophy of national or 
racial superiority—no Russian imperialism or 
pan-Slavism. What I do see is a determi¬ 
nation to consummate her own socialist rev¬ 
olution. within her own wide boundaries, 
with her own vast internal resources, and 
without interference from abroad, together 
with a profound suspicion of the inveterate 
hostility of the capitalistic countries No 
falrmlnded person vtHI, I think, deny that 
this demand for her own security—this will 
to achieve it now when she la comparatively 
strong, together wjih a tendency to overplay 
her hand now that she has at last a good 
hand to play—is a natural outgrowth of her 
history, both remote and recent, and that 
this suspicion of the Intent of the capital¬ 
istic West is well-grounded in Russian mem¬ 
ory and experience 

There are three other meanings of com¬ 
munism that Identify it not with an aggres¬ 
sive nationalistic force, but with ideas and 
ideals, wblcb therefore bring it within the 
duty of constructive tolerance Force is to 
be met with force, if needs be. but Ideas and 
Ideals with better ideas and ideals 

To the churches, and especially to the 
Catholic Church, communism means the re¬ 
jection of Christianity On this Issue the 
traditional American position Is religious tol¬ 
erance As regards the specific beliefs of 
Christianity, Christians will naturally and 
properly hope for their spread, but this Is no 
part of American public policy No one. so 
far as I know, has proposed that the fore'gn 
policy of the United States should be directed 
to the uprooting of Hinduism, Buddhism 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, or pag.ij- 
ism. throughout the world It Is a roceg- 
nlzed principle of American democracy th;)t 
religious belief or disbelief should be con¬ 
sidered a matter of private choice and left to 
churches completely separated from tl-e 
state. This question was, or should hR\e 
been, settled In the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries, when alter the bloody reli¬ 
gious wars of earlier times men came to see 
that sincere piety cannot be spread by inqui¬ 
sition and persecution, but only by radiant 
Infection of its own intrinsic appeal 

There remain the two meanings of com¬ 
munism which most clearly deserve the 
name—a political doctrine and an economic 
doctrine 

Assuming the most unfavorable interpreta¬ 
tion of the evidence, the Communist politi¬ 
cal system Is a dictatorship, a one-party rule, 
resting on the will of a small and self-per¬ 
petuating Politburo, enforced by Indoctrina¬ 
tion and police control, and exploiting the 
labor of extensive prison comps That this 
system is profoimdly un-American I would 
not for a moment question. If, however, we 
ore to give the Soviet professions the same 
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credit of sincerity which we claim for our 
own, this dictatorship, repugnant to us as 
It Is, should be considered a means and not 
an end, an instrument of revolution believed 
to be a necessary condition of the realization 
of a Socialist economy. 

The Socialist economy Is a debatable eco¬ 
nomic doctrine, to the effect, namely, that 
the abundant provision and Just distribution 
of material goods and the maximum of per¬ 
sonal security and well-being for all can be 
achieved better by the public than by the 
private ownership of capital or the means of 
production. I say that this doctrine Is de¬ 
batable because Its opponents, as well as its 
proponents, do in fact debate it, and argue 
for or against It In the light of experience. 

XV 

To remove these political and economic 
Issues from the area of mere acrimony, to 
proceed on the principle of constructive tol¬ 
erance, let us see whether it Is not possible to 
nnd a meaning of democracy which is broad 
enough to embrace both the Soviet and the 
American principles, or to reduce their oppo¬ 
sition to a difference of emphasis, or a differ¬ 
ence of procedure, or a difference of hypothe¬ 
sis. A democracy, let us say. Is a society so 
organized that It Is controlled by the people 
at large in the interest of the people at large. 
There are, therefore, two yardsticks by which 
a democracy may properly be measured, 
namely, the distribution of control and the 
distribution of benefits The first is the 
strictly political yardstick, according to 
which a society is deemed democratic in pro¬ 
portion as its government is controlled by a 
freely formed public opinion This in turn 
will depend on the extent to which the peo¬ 
ple are allowed to express and disseminate 
their opinions and criticize their govern¬ 
ment without Intimidation or government- 
inspired indoctrination The second is the 
social yardstick according to which a society 
Is deemed democratic in proportion as it is 
free from special privilege or great inequali¬ 
ties of wealth, education, and leisure. Meas¬ 
ured by this second yardstick a society would 
be undemocratic If It consisted, for example, 
of peasants exploited by great landowners or 
workers exploited by industrial magnates 

These two parts of democracy are in prin¬ 
ciple, and in the long run in practice. Inter¬ 
dependent For the extent to which the peo¬ 
ple arc capable of assuming control of their 
affairs will depend on the extent of their 
social advantages, and the extent to which 
they reap the fruits of organized society will 
depend on the extent to which they partici¬ 
pate in its control But these two parts of 
democracy do not always develop simultane¬ 
ously One may be behind the other; and 
In the transition from a nondemocratic to 
a democratic phase of development either 
may precede the other. 

Soviet Russia began with a social revolu¬ 
tion, on the assumption that the power of 
an exploiting class—the imperial bureauc¬ 
racy, the landed aristocracy, and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church—had first to be broken beffSre 
the people could be prepared to exercise po¬ 
litical power Soviet Russia now advocates 
the same order of procedure in the countries 
of eastern Europe and the Far East. The 
United States, on the other hand, in keeping 
with her different history and tradition, 
would begin by establishing the political 
forms which are peculiar to the West—par¬ 
liamentary government, opposition parties, 
freedom of discussion, the majority vote by 
secret ballot Each laughs derisively at the 
other’s claim to democracy We, when Russia 
gives the name of democracy to a system in 
which there Is only one candidate for office 
or in which the press Is strictly censored by 
the government; Russia, when we give the 
name of democracy to a system In which 
workers sre dependent on private employers 
who control their means of livelihood, or in 
which millions of Negroes and white tenant 


farmers remain In a condition of poverty and 
helplessness. 

It is possible. I suggest, to view the matter 
more roundly and to see the dispute not as a 
conflict between one eystem and another but 
between two halves of the same system, 
which have unhappily, and owing largely to 
historical causes, been sundered. When 
democracy is thus roundly viewed our crit¬ 
icism of the Soviet political system will be 
tempered by an acknowledgment of its 
social purpose. Undoubtedly the standard 
of living In Soviet Russia falls far short of 
that enjoyed In the United States. It is too 
early, however, to conclude that this com¬ 
parative failure is the fault of socialism 
There are other factors to be taken Into ac¬ 
count. The legacy of czarlsm, the exhausting 
effects of two world wars fought on Russian 
soil, the divisive and demoralizing effects of 
civil War, the sacrifices necessitated by a 
prolonged state of emergency There has 
unquestionably been some social gain—some 
measure of welfare and opportunity of self- 
development hitherto unknown; and thete 
is unquestionably some hope of better things 
to come In the near future 

Under given historical conditions it may 
well be that this gain and this hope would 
have been impossible without a violent over¬ 
throw of the old system and the temporary 
dictatorial control of the revolutionary party 
There is evidence that, as might have been 
expected, the dictatorship Initiated as means 
to an end has in the minds of a new bu¬ 
reaucracy become an end In Itself But it is 
too early, far too early, to conclude that this 
chapter of Soviet political history is the last 
or that the political liberties provided In the 
new constitution are only a sham and a 
pretense 

When democracy is thus roundly viewed 
criticism is attended with confession At 
the same time that we criticize the absence 
of liberty in Soviet Russia we will admit 
that we occasionally deny It ourselves We 
will recognize that political and civil liberty 
does not constitute the whole of democracy, 
the pride which we take in our free political 
and civil Institutions will be accompanied by 
an acknowledgement of the social and eco¬ 
nomic, inequalities which are as yet un- 
remedled 

This. I think. Is the procedtire which Is 
dictated by the duty of constructive toler¬ 
ance—to see democracy whole In order that 
the opposed champions of its parts may If 
possible become the allied champions of Its 
whole. The Integral democracy to which both 
parties profess allegiance may then be some¬ 
thing more than a name We may then 
cease to boast of the victories of the one part 
over the other part—of our one-sidedness 
over their one-sldedness; but only of vic¬ 
tories of both over the common enemy, anti- 
democracy, the oppression of the many by 
the few. of the unfortunate by the fortunate, 
the backwardness and misery of mankind, 
the Ignorance and helplessness which still 
frustrate the race of men In their endeavor 
to achieve the harmonious happiness of all 
Its members This is the old enemy, recently 
called nazlsm. but now widely forgotten 
amidst the new enmities which divide those 
who were once friends In action, and are still 
allies, I believe, In principle—In their long- 
range design for the good of man 

Insofar as we are imbued with the spirit 
of constructive tolerance, we shall consider 
our own institutions as on trial and strive 
to prove them, to ourselves and to the world, 
by our practices and by their fruits. We 
shall best defeat communism, if It should 
be defeated, by showing that we have some¬ 
thing so much better that communism loses 
its sales appeal. 

I submit that the greatest threat of eco¬ 
nomic communism Um In the possibility of 
depression and unemployment—In the pos¬ 
sibility of a profound and widespread priva¬ 
tion and insecurity v;hlch would lead men In 


their bitterness and despair to forsake capi¬ 
talism for some drastic remedy. And I sub¬ 
mit that a oatastrophio failure of capitalism 
would threaten not only our economic insti¬ 
tutions but our political Institutions as well. 
▼ 

How Is political communism to be avoided 
both at home and abroad? By securing and 
extending our liberties and by proving to the 
world that they can be reconciled with order, 
public spirit, and a sense of civic responsi¬ 
bility By perfecting our political system 
and by proving to the world that It Is capable 
of guaranteeing the good of all against the 
selfish pressures of personal ambition or cor¬ 
porate wealth. 

How is economic communism to be 
avoided? By correcting the monopolistic 
abuses of our present eystem and preventing 
its recurrent periods of collapse By prov¬ 
ing to the world that capitalism can do the 
economic Job, achieve stability, provide 
steady employment, create opportunity, and 
in general Increase and equalize the welfare 
of the people 

Here is the real fighting front Here U 
the real test of our institutions And this 
is as we should want it to be, for we want 
the best political and economic Institutions 
not those which possess the authority of 
dogma, or are merely endeared to us by 
old associations, or to some of us because 
they give us differential advantages; but 
those which in the light of criticism and 
experiment will most perfectly fulfill the 
social and humane purposes for the sake 
of which such Institutions exist 

If what I have said In general has any 
validity It should throw light on the spe¬ 
cific questions of American foreign policy. 

We have our Truman doctrine and our 
Marshall plan Unfortunately their wisdom 
must be debated at the same time that their 
meaning remains doubtful Meanwhile the 
situation which provoked the doctrine and 
the plan alters from day to day. and the 
private citizen remote from the scene must 
necessarily either question what it is too 
late to prevent, or anticipate what he cannot 
predict, or confine himself to applying broad 
principles 

What, then, is the Truman doctrine, as 
formulated by Its author? Its broad moral 
appeal Is based on the assumption that it 
means the relief of human want from mis¬ 
ery. Its broad political appeal Is based on 
the assumption that It means helping free 
peoples to maintain their free Institutions, 
that is, representative government, free elec¬ 
tions, guaranties of Individual liberty, free¬ 
dom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression 

But the time and place and implementa¬ 
tion of the doctrine Implied other mean¬ 
ings—some implicit and some explicit It 
seems probable that It had something to do 
with oil Interests In the Near East Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy has never at any time 
during the last 60 years or at any place on 
the earth’s surface been wholly free from 
the smell of oil. Not that there is any harm 
In coveting oil, but only that If that be a 
port of the policy It Is better to say so— 
better not to conceal It under high-sound¬ 
ing statements of principle—better fbr the 
world, better for the American soul, and per¬ 
haps In the long run, even better for oil. 

The substance of the Truman doctrine is 
further confused by its including military 
and not merely economic aid by Its sup¬ 
port of admittedly reactionary governments 
In Greece and Turkey, and by its timing to 
coincide with the withdrawal of Great Brit¬ 
ain’s military forces from her traditional 
lines of empire Taking all this into account 
the doctrine begins to look less like a decla¬ 
ration of humane and democratic principles, 
and more like an announcement of irrecon¬ 
cilable hostility to Soviet Russia and her 
friends and to communism and its adher¬ 
ents. It Is not surprising that In the other 
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camp, where there Is already a disposition 
to suspect our motives, the doctrine should 
be Interpreted as wolfish power politics 
clothed in sheepish professions of disinter¬ 
estedness. It is not surprising that at home 
the doctrine should be welcomed by Russo- 
probes and Red-baiters of every description, 
religious, political, and economic, and used 
to Justify their anger and recklessness. 

The Truman doctrine being so interpreted 
at home and abroad we are brought face to 
face with the issue of war and peace There 
are certain sobering questions which demand 
an answer before we allow ourselves to be 
committed further by our deeds or by our 
emotions. 

VT 

Are we for democracy, or are we against 
Soviet Russia, and prepared to defend any¬ 
body against her? Are we for democracy, 
including its social os well as its political 
implications, or are we against communism, 
and prepared to defend anything against It? 
It is our intention at least to contain 
Russia and communism, no matter for whom 
or for what? 

Do we identify Russian-oriented or Com¬ 
munist regimes In general with “totalitarian 
regimes imposed upon free peoples,” and 
under that formula do we consider them, 
one and all, as “undermining the founda¬ 
tions of international peace and hence the 
security of the United States?" In other 
words, is the Truman doctrine the opening 
gun in a war which we are prepared to woge 
all over the world? Are we staking our na¬ 
tional existence, pride, and prestige on vic¬ 
tory in such a war, and committing ourselves 
to all the Implications of such a war? 

If we consider communism anywhere In 
the world as a threat to our security, are we 
prepared to side with Franco and Per6n, who 
apparently hold the same view? Are we oth¬ 
erwise prepared to ally ourselves with any 
political force anywhere In the world, which 
for any reason has announced its hostility to 
communism? Are we announcing a new 
antl-Commlntern pact, similar to that 
adopted by Germany, Italy, Spain, and Japan 
in 1939, and accepting the strange bedfellows 
which such a political allnenrent would 
make? 

If, as lies within the bounds of possibil¬ 
ity, Italy and France should become Com¬ 
munist regimes, are we prepared to advance 
the necessary billions of dollars and the nec¬ 
essary personnel to defeat them by backing a 
counterregime? This is unquestionably what 
the opponents of communism in those coun¬ 
tries take to be the logical implication of 
our proposed action in Greece and Turkey 
Are we prepared through our inveterate hos¬ 
tility to communism to oppose popular and 
revolutionary movements throughout the 
world merely because they are instigated or 
led by Conununists, and even though this 
alines us with the oppressor? Can we for 
reasons either of morality or of prudence af¬ 
ford thus to disassociate ourselves from the 
prevailing social and politicEd currents of 
today and tomorrow? 

Are we taking over and underwriting the 
Imperialisms of the nineteenth century in 
defiance of the change In the balance of 
power through the simultaneous rise of Soviet 
Russia and decline of the British, French, and 
Dutch Empires, and regardless of the new 
economic and political forces which have 
come Into play throughout the world? 

Does the Triunan doctrine mean that we 
are committed in advance to a non-Com- 
munlst Germany—that we should regard a 
Communist Germany as a threat to our se¬ 
curity, and that we are therefore to prevent 
such a political development of Germany by 
force? If that is what wo mean, what Ger¬ 
man policy do we expect from Soviet Russia? 
Does it mean that we are to purge western 
Germany of Communists—decommunixe it 
rather than denazify it? Are we embarking 


(m a struggle with Soviet Russia in which 
each shall endeavor to attract Germany to its 
half of a divided world? Do we propose to 
dispossess Soviet Runla of eastern Germany; 
or do we mean to divide Germany itself? 
How, if we harbor any of these intentions, 
do we expect to negotiate a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the German problem—or, in fact, 
of any European problem? 

The Marshall plan had the great merit 
of confining itself to economic matters, and 
it did for a time provide a fresh and hope¬ 
ful approach to international problems. 
Whether the regrettable unwillingness of 
Russia and Russian-oriented states to par¬ 
ticipate in the Marshall plan was due to 
the Truman Doctrine is not known But I 
cannot see how anyone could claim that 
the doctrine contributed to the plan A 
seeming declaration of hostility to Russia 
and all her works was not calculated to 
create an atmosphere favorable to pan- 
European solidarity. It was awkward, to say 
the least, foy an America which had seem¬ 
ingly taken sides against communism to 
undertake the support of an economic 
agreement which should embrace com¬ 
munism. 

The reconstruction of the European econ¬ 
omy is a staggering problem. To put the 
European economy on its feet, and at the 
same time repair the losses of the war. guar¬ 
antee the safety of neighboring Btates 
against a resurgence of Geiman militarism, 
reconcile the methods of capitalism and 
socialism, and unite the industrial West 
with the agricultural Bast, will require every 
art of statecraft and expertness. It cannot 
be done by any simple formula, or in a 
day. perhaps for many years to come it can¬ 
not be done at all One thing, however. Is 
clear, namely, that it cannot be done with 
the world at the same time preparing men¬ 
tally or physically, for another war It 
cannot be done with the world divided into 
two mutually dlstiustful political and 
Ideological camps 

Hence we are brought back again to the 
urgent and the crucial problem of recreat¬ 
ing and preserving friendly relations between 
the United States and Soviet Russsla. To 
this end. and since I do not believe that 
the threat to our security through the spread 
of communism is either grave or immediate, 
I would reject the logic of war and follow 
the logic of peace, I would continue to 
strive by diplomatic means to secure the 
acceptance of that policy in Germany and 
elsewhere throughout the world which we 
believe to be most consistent with the fu¬ 
ture peace and prosperity of the world. But 
I would separate this diplomatic effort alto¬ 
gether from any national, imperial, or Ideol¬ 
ogical offensive which is bound to alienate 
and harden the attitude of those with whom 
we are attempting to come to agreement. 

In short, I would define the present prob¬ 
lem as the problem of living with com¬ 
munism, rather than the problem of destroy¬ 
ing communism I would place a modus 
Vivendi with Soviet Russia first In the order 
of business I should be prepared to offer 
Soviet Russia a loan and a 10-year nonaggres- 
Bion pact. I would do all possible to create 
with Soviet Russia a relation of collaboration 
In the cause of peace and in the hope of 
gradually strengthening the United Nations 
As respects the famous or infamous veto, I 
would bear in mind the fact that we in¬ 
vented it, are still officially committed to it 
and, for all we know to the contrary, would 
ourselves use it as often as the majority in 
the Security Council went against what we 
thought to be our interests. The present 
iise of the veto by Soviet Russia is a symp¬ 
tom and not a cause—symptomatic of a 
deep cleavage which would be fatal to the 
peace of the world whatever its constitu¬ 
tional machinery. The veto will be aban¬ 
doned when and only when it seems rela¬ 
tively unimportant to us and to Soviet 
Russia. 


I would couple a pacific and conciliatory 
policy with a ringing declaration of faith 
which would embrace not only the secular 
values of policy, law, and economics, but the 
spiritual values which arc a part of our Chris¬ 
tian heritage, a declaration which would 
embrace not only political democracy, but 
social democracy as well: which would em¬ 
brace not only our firm belief In the civil 
liberties, and In the right of peoples to 
choose their own form of government by 
free elections and open discussion, but also 
(and with equal emphasis) our sympathy 
with the submerged, exploited, and relatively 
unprivileged classes of men throughout the 
woild, and hence with the purposes, but not 
the methods, of the social revolution. 

If we adopt the logic of peace, we need 
not in the least abate either the loftiness of 
our ideals or the hope of their ultimate 
spread throughout the world On the con¬ 
trary, the method of constructive tolerance 
gives us gi cater freedom In the profession 
of our own creed because It is not accom¬ 
panied by threats For the ultimate realiza¬ 
tion of our ideals we would then count not 
upon the use of military or economic force 
against the proponents of other Ideals We 
would attempt to create throughout the 
world an atmosphere of peaceful rivalry for 
the good ol mankind We would be for and 
not against. We would prove our Ideals by 
realizing them at home, and by persuading 
the people of the world not by pressures or 
mere precepts but by experience and example 
that our woy of life Is the good way—goed 
for us and good for all 


The Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BUND 

OF VmCINlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr BLAND Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
herein an article from the December 1947 
issue of the Coast Guard Magazine. 
Prom my knowledge of the present-day 
Coast Guard and of its long and glorious 
history, I desire to say, as urgently and 
emphatically as I can, that the Coast 
Guard is one of the most useful, most 
productive, and most indispensable of 
our Federal services. In wartime It be¬ 
comes a part of and serves with the Navy 
In peacetime it performs many dutic.s in 
connection with safety at sea and Fed¬ 
eral maritime law enforcement. It is 
indeed the active peacetime service. 
It pays its own way. 

I fully agree with their late Com¬ 
mandant who, for many yeans and until 
his death, was my personal friend. Ad¬ 
miral Waesche said that there is perhaps 
no service with such a wide range of 
duties as the Coast Guard He said; 

The men of the Coast Guard are called 
upon to guard the sea lanes for convoys, to 
man the landing craft that spearhead the 
invasions, to carry on their traditional, wnr- 
Increased rescue work and other regular 
duties 

Their courage and seamanship reflect great 
credit on themselves and on the naval pro¬ 
fession. 

After many years of service with the 
Coast Guard under the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
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Fisheries, which has Jurisdiction of legis¬ 
lation for the Coast Guard, I testify to 
these words as unimpeachable. 

Seven years ago, in one of the most 
rigorous winters on record, the Coast 
Guard began manning ocean weather- 
observation stations in the North At¬ 
lantic. Weather reports received in the 
United States at that time were of con¬ 
siderable value in furnishing accurate 
aerological reports to transport aircraft 
and to the increasing numbers of mili¬ 
tary planes flying the oceans. Then, 
when we got into the war in Eiurope, the 
ocean weather-observation stations were 
continued, even increased in number, to 
provide the so-important weather fore¬ 
casts for our fighting forces in Europe 
as well as to furnish aerological reports 
for trans-Atlantic aircraft. 

After VE-day we operated 13 of the 22 
North Atlantic weather stations to as¬ 
sure the safe redeployment of the Air 
Force in passage across the Atlantic en 
route to the Pacifle theater. Weather 
stations were also maintained in the 
Pacifle for this purpose. 

Losses of the Air Force in thousands 
of trans-oceanlc flights were very small. 

The article mentioned above and en¬ 
titled "Ocean Rescues Not New for Coast 
Guard," follows: 

Nation Begins To Realize That Rescues op 

Impi:rii.ed Mariners Are Routine Part op 

Coast Guard Duties 

The citizens of America are Just beginning 
to recover their breath after watching, via 
newspapers and radio, the great sea saga of 
69 persons at the mercy of a mid-Atlantic 
storm that threatened to engulf their strand¬ 
ed plane, the Bermuda Sky Queen Few 
things captured the fancy and imagination 
of our people as did the spectacle of the 
Coast Guard cutter Bibb plucking those 69 
persons from the grasp of death. All Amer¬ 
ica clung to its radio receiving sets and 
snatched at late editions of newspapers to 
watch the progress of Btbb seamen as they 
rescued boatloads and raftloads of endan¬ 
gered victims until all were safe aboard the 
decks of the big white cutter 

What too' many persons will not recollect 
Is that the Btbb has been out in the Atlantic 
for months and years performing typical 
Coast Guard rescue, assistance, and patrol 
work. Not many persons will stop to realize 
that the Bibb and all other Coast Guard 
vessels maintain a daily vigil that is rugged, 
tiresome, and nerve-wracking. The work of 
these vessels Is never-ending, never-ceasing. 
Too often the work is thankless and un¬ 
appreciated Too often the Coast Guard has 
virtually to beg for funds with which to 
maintain its ships, Its planes, and its 
personnel 

Coast Guard cutters assigned to ocean 
weather stations usually remain at sea for 
a period of approximately 1 month—Included 
in this figure Is 10 to 12 days' travel time, 
depending, of course, on the location of the 
station In the course of future operations 
it is the Coast Guard's Intention to rotate all 
major cutters on weather station duty— 
baaing them in Boston, New York, and Nor¬ 
folk. 

Life aboard these Coast Guard weather 
ships patrollng their stormy squares in the 
Atlantic is not only lonely but also trying, 
both physically and mentally However, the 
realization that theirs Is among the most 
difficult of all assignments, as well as of vital 
necessity to ocean flying, has developed an 
esprit de corps among these men that Is 
seldom matched. 

Rarely In the North Atlantic do stretches 
of good weather appear—for the most part 
the days are overcast and stormy, with high 


aeas running. The acute pitching and roll¬ 
ing of the cutter occasionally makes sleeping 
difficult—the sleeper being tossed about In 
his bunk, awakening between catnaps still 
and sore. 

The food is excellent. Steaks, chickens. 
French-fried potatoes. Ice cream, etc., are 
regular Items on the crew's menu—^plus a 
never-ending stream of coffee from coffeepots 
that never cease to percolate. Recreation 
while on station la rather limited, consisting 
chiefly of movies (where elements are favor¬ 
able). short-wave broadcasts, dally news 
bulletins, general reading, and 101 different 
types of card games. 

As the day draws near on which the weather 
ship is to be relieved officers and enlisted men 
have but one thought In common, and that 
Is to be home again. During a portion of the 
time that the cutter Is In port certain mem¬ 
bers of the crew depart on annual leave The 
remaining members effect necessary repairs 
to the cutter, take aboard commissary stores, 
as well as supplies for the other departments, 
preparatory to the ship's next patrol 

After the Bibb's recent epic rescue per¬ 
formance many Americans confessed that 
they had not known of the Coast Guard’s Im¬ 
portant peacetime duties. The lack of knowl¬ 
edge about the Coast Guard was almost stag¬ 
gering. Even the United Press in reporting 
the story of the Bibb’s performance described 
the Bibb as a weather ship which, having no 
means of propulsion, had to be towed to Its 
station at sea. A radio commentator also 
described the Bibb In a manner that depicted 
it as a sort of helpless barge having no motive 
power 

On the whole, however. Coast Guardsmen 
were gratified that the people of the Nation, 
for once recognized the work of the Coast 
Guard Coast Guardsmen knew that it was 
not a new experience for the Bibb to perform 
dramatic rescue They knew there was noth¬ 
ing new about any Coast Guard vessel rescu¬ 
ing distressed mariners and endangered pas¬ 
sengers. It was old “stuff" for the Coast 
Guard 

For Instance. Coast Guardsmen knew that 
the Bibb had performed rescues that were 
equally as daring and spectacular ns the 
Bermuda Sky Queen Job Perhaps this Is a 
good time for this magazine to tell of a war¬ 
time rescue Job that has never been brought 
to the attention of the average citizen War¬ 
time security threw a cloak of secrecy around 
the rescue 

It was on February 7, 1943, that the Btbb 
(then commanded by Capt Roy L. Raney) 
went to the aid of victims of a U-boat attack. 

The rescued men—^more than 200 of them— 
were from a torpedoed United States trans¬ 
port which had been known In peacetime as 
the liner Henry R Mallory. A German tor¬ 
pedo rammed Into the Mallory’s side one 
stormy, snow-whipped night, and it was not 
until many hours later that the surviving 
crewmen and passengers were picked up 

The transport was torpedoed in the mid¬ 
dle of the night without warning Survi¬ 
vors said the crew and passengers had little 
time after the roar of the explosion to take 
to life rafts before their vessel went under. 
It was 6 hours before the survivors saw the 
“most beautiful ship In the world" bearing 
In their direction The question was. “Will 
Bhe be able to pick us up?" 

From that moment It was 7 perilous 
hours—7 hours In which the Bibb fought 
huge, heaving seas, frothing, wind-driven 
spray, and enemy subs—before the rescue 
was accomplished. 

U-BOATS ON THE PROWL 

Under severe weather conditions, any sea¬ 
man knows that only half of a rescue is 
accomplished when a rescue ship approaches 
a stricken vessel, or Its survivors, at sea. 
There have been many occasions when rescue 
vessels have been utterly helpless—unable 
because of high seas, to lend assistance. To 
come too close to a tossing lifeboat at such 


a time is to risk smashing It. Many a sea¬ 
man has died within speaking distance of 
the ship which came to his assistance. 

“But the Bibb’s skipper, Capt. Boy L. 
Raney, put that cutter alongside of our boat 
In that heavy sea Just like a cab driver parks 
a cab." said the Mallory’s cook, George K. 
Dunnlngham. of Wlnthrop, Mass. 

The Bibb had been protecting a fleet of 
ships on the night the Mallory was sunk. 
Early next day she sighted flares fired by the 
survivors. As the cutter neared the scene, 
lifeboats and rafts seemed to be all around 
the horizon. It was evident to the Coast 
Guardsmen that the U-boat wolf pack had 
had a good night’s bunting Even as they 
reached the scene they saw half-frozen sur¬ 
vivors fall off rafts and slip into the sea. 
Men could be seen dying and falling, with 
safety so near. On smaller rafts were corpses. 
Cook Dunnlngham's lifeboat containing 60 
shocked and shivering men, was the first 
one reached. 

"They had the lines overside and ready 
before they got to us," Dunnlngham said. 
“The waves were so high that I was able 
to step right onto the deck of the cutter 
when a wave lifted our lifeboat As soon 
as the 50-odd of us got aboard they gave 
us dry clothing, food, hot coffee, and cig¬ 
arettes, and put us to bed In their own 
bunks Many of us needed hospital atten¬ 
tion They were swell. 

"Then the cutter started to cruise In 
search of more survivors We were the last 
boat to leave the transport" 

AND THEN, THE RESCUE 

Half an hour later the Bibb came upon 
a number of rafts all grouped together 
Borne men were overside in the water, cling¬ 
ing to the rafts Some were too weak to 
grasp the lines thrown to them Knowing 
there was no time to lose, Coast Guardsmen 
aboard the Bibb promptly dived and swam 
to the men. tied lines on them and saw them 
hauled safely aboard 

During the 7 hours of rescue work, the 
Bibb’s crew were at their battle stations, 
manning the guns and fire control stations 
at all times. For the Bibb herself could have 
been easy prey for U-boats. At times the 
Bibb was forced to leave rescue to hunt 
for subs, dropping patterns of depth charges 
Four times, the escort commander of the 
unit to which the Bibb belonged messaged 
the cutter to break off rescue operations 
but each time Captain Raney declined and 
continued the Job The Btbb had saved 
202 of the Mallory’s men when she headed 
away from the scene of tragedy. And 2 
hours later the crew of another ship had 
reason to be thankful that the Bibb had 
been in the vicinity. Thirty-five men from 
another torpedoed ship, a smaller United 
Nations merchantman, were picked up in a 
lifeboat. 

It was 7 days before the Bibb, thumping 
through wintry seas with her own crew’s 
and officer’s quarters jammed with survivors, 
reached a United Nations port where the 
rescued men could be put ashore for the 
attention they needed. 

Rescue at sea? Old stuff for the Coast 
Guard but thank God the American people 
are at last awakening to an appreciation 
of this phase of Coast Guard work. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, I might say 
that the Coast Guard magazine is not 
published by the United States Coast 
Guard—^It is published by a private con¬ 
cern which is interested in this fine 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make some com¬ 
ment on the postwar ocean weather ob¬ 
servation station program since that pro¬ 
gram came up for quite a lot of discus¬ 
sion in the last session. 
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The present postwar ocean weather 
program began in the early fall of last 
year, after demobilization of wartime 
personnel forced the Coast Guard to 
abandon all but one ocean weather 
station. 

There is a great demand from com* 
merclal aviation in this country to con¬ 
tinue ocean weather stations on an in¬ 
creased scale. I am informed that be¬ 
tween two and three thousand passen¬ 
gers fly across the North Atlantic each 
week, and we have every reason to ex¬ 
pect that more and more people will fly 
across the North Atlantic as world con¬ 
ditions improve. 

Most trans-Atlantic air travelers are 
United States citizens, and ocean weath¬ 
er stations provide protection for our 
own people. 

Today a much curtailed weather-sta¬ 
tion program provides essential weather 
information for transoceanic flights of 
commercial and military planes and for 
ships. 

Ten nations now sponsor the weather¬ 
station program, including the United 
States. They are the United States, the 
United Kingdom. Canada. Ireland, 
Prance. Belgium, the Netherlands. Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, and Portugal. Their agree¬ 
ment was drawn up through PICAO, or 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization, which has since acquired 
permanent status. 

In 1944 the Chicago Convention on In¬ 
ternational Civil Aviation was drafted, 
and later ratified by the United States 
Senate. It provided that governments 
interested In maintaining radio aids to 
aerial navigation and other ocean facili¬ 
ties might enter into joint arrangements 
to provide these facilities. The present 
international agreement on North At¬ 
lantic Ocean weather stations is such an 
arrangement, and this agreement was 
accepted for the United States by the 
President in September this year. 

Terms of this agreement provide that 
the United States would man 7 stations 
with our own facilities and (me station 
jointly with Canada—out of a total of 
13 North Atlantic Ocean weather sta¬ 
tions. The United States is now operat¬ 
ing two of its seven and one-half sta¬ 
tions, with the United States Coast 
Guard doing the job. 

The Coast Guard Cutter Bibb has 
shown that rescues of plane passengers 
and crew can be made at sea. Weather 
stations, therefore, will assume increased 
Importance in the future as commercial 
air travel increases across the oceans. 
The flne spirit of the men who do the 
work of the Coast Guard is largely due 
to the training that instills in them the 
esprit de corps and the great traditions 
of this service. 

The enlisted men are truly a salty 
group, and learn their specialities at 
Coast Guard schools, by correspondence 
courses while serving aboard ship, and 
through experience after their basic 
training. 

At New London, Conn., is the Coast 
Guard Academy where otBcers for this 
Service are trained. Entrance Into this 
Academy Is strictly on a merit basis 
through competitive examinations held 
each year throughout the United States. 


Lest someone gain the impression, 
however, that manning ocean weather 
observation stations is the only duty of 
the Coast Guard. I would like to list some 
of the other important Jobs that this 
small Service is constantly performing. 
The Coast Guard maintains some 37,000 
United States aids to navigation, oper¬ 
ates loran stations, performs essentially 
all of the functions of the former Bu¬ 
reau of Marine Inspection and Naviga¬ 
tion, relating to the inspection and cer- 
tiflcatlon of vessels and their equipment, 
the enforcement of disciplinary controls 
over merchant marine personnel and the 
licensing and certification of officers, 
pilots and seamen. The Coast Guard 
also operates the International Ice Pa¬ 
trol each year when large icebergs men¬ 
ace shipping in the North Atlantic 
steamer lanes. The Coast Guard is par¬ 
ticularly Instrumental in enforcing the 
regulations for motorboats—and in pa¬ 
trolling marine regattas. The Oil Pol¬ 
lution Act, the Load Line Act and the 
navigation laws are also a part of the 
law enforcement Job of the Coast Guard. 
There are also a number of Conserva¬ 
tion laws such as the Northern Pacific 
Halibut Act of 1932, the Whaling Act. the 
Pelagic Sealing Act and the Sponge Fish¬ 
ing Act that the Coast Ouazxi enforces. 

There are many more duties that this 
United States Cosust Guard has—it is al¬ 
ways busy, working in the best interests 
of this great Nation. 

Its motto ‘'Semper Paratus’* typifies 
and describes its service in peace and in 
war. Its service is performed wherever 
men need help, whether in war or peace, 
in storm on the sea or drought on the 
land, where floods devastate or drought 
exhausts, whatever the occasion for the 
call the Coast Guard answers and it is 
“Always Ready.” 


What Veteram Are Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACKUBETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Rxcoan, I desire to include 
the following statement and poll, which 
was prepared by the Army Times, show¬ 
ing how the veteran feels concerning a 
number of problems both national and 
international. It follows: 

WHAT VETESAMB ABE THXNKXNQ 

To obtain an accurate cross section of 
current thinking among veterans of World 
War II on national and international prob¬ 
lems, Army Times recently sent question¬ 
naires to a large percentage of the subscrib¬ 
ers of its veterans edition. 

General conclusions from the poll, based 
on answers to 14 key questions, toother with 
the veterans' reasons for each answer, were 
published In the November 29,1947, issue of 
Army Times vet-letter. Additional details 
are ineludad in the report. 

Veterans were asked not only to answer 12 
d the questions “Tee** or “Mo," but to give 
their reasons. The two additional questions 
asked them to specify what they omialdered 


“the biggest vet problem today” end what 
they favored “as an immediate program ” 
Analysis of the statistics and the Indi¬ 
vidual comments (which were voluminous) 
shows: 

That housing and the high cost-of-llving 
are the outstanding problems of veterans; 
that there is a sizable amount of bitterness 
about domestic problems, but not as much 
as might be expected, that blame for the 
housing shortage and high prices Is not 
firmly fixed; the desire Is to get something 
dune about them, rather than to worry 
about causes, or to place blame 
There Is a general awareness among the 
veterans of the need to vote for their friends 
and against their enemies, and an over¬ 
whelming demand for access to the voting 
records of Members of Clongrees 
Tliere is overwhelming support for Ameri¬ 
can institutions, oil overwhelming feeling 
in favor of American preparedness 
The veterans are loss emphatic In express¬ 
ing their feelings about foreign relations 
Such expressions of opinion are definitely 
subordinated to the problems of finding 
homes and making ends meet. 

There is evidence that not enough clear- 
cut and understandable publicity has been 
given to the Marshall plan, particularly In 
its Asiatic aspects but, generally, the veterans 
favor the Marshall plan la its relation to 
Europe. 

There is a tendency on the part of the more 
conservative—the sizable minority opposed 
to price control—to favor a Federal bonus 
in place of the QI bill of rights And there 
is a definite division along age lines on the 
bonus question; older veterans unable to take 
advantage of the QI bill favoring it. while 
younger veterans who are benefiting, realize 
that Its tangible benefits are more valuable 
than cash. 

There Is almost unanimous feeling that 
veteran voter should be cast for the man, 
rather than for the party, and this Is re¬ 
flected even In replies from the solid South 
The poll developed a sizable minority of 
completely selfish answers but a very com¬ 
fortable majority of unselfish and objective 
type answers There Is much evidence that 
the average veteran devoted Intelligent 
thought to his answers and listed Intelligent 
and well-thought-out reasons for those 
answers 

More than 90 percent indicated a complete 
lack of partisan prejudice and favor politleal 
action by veterans for or against candidates 
for public office, Irrespective of political party 
Thus, the poll indicates that a great majority 
of the young war veterans are willing to vote 
Independently when such action appeals 
desirable from the standpoint of their in¬ 
terests and beliels. 

Klghty-seven percent of the veterans 
answering the poll favor enactment of a uni¬ 
versal military training law; 70 percent favor 
the Marshall plan for economic aid to 
Europe, but only 62 percent favor extending 
the plan to other parts of the world 

The greatest unanimity Is shown by the 
answers to the question, *TDo you want the 
voting records of all Members of Congress 
on all major Issues?”—with 07 percent 
answering “Yes." 

On cost-of-llvlng questions, 92 percent of 
the veterans favor continuation of Federal 
rent controls beyond February 20. 194n, uo 
percent favor cost-of-llvlng Increases In GI 
subsistence allowances, compensation, and 
pensions, 81 percent favor the use ol Pedernl 
funds for large-scale veteran-housing proj¬ 
ects, 84 percent favor direct Federal home 
loans to veterans in lieu of the present loan 
guaranties under the GI bill of rights; only 
M percent favor restoration of Federal price 
controls on food and clothing 
Only SO percent of the veteraxis answered 
“Tea” to the question, ‘‘Do you favor sub- 
Btitutlug a Federal casta bonus for the GI 
bill?”—only 3 percent of replies to the big¬ 
gest-problem question listed a Federal bonus 
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as the most Important problem lacing vet¬ 
erans; only 11 percent of the immediate pro¬ 
gram proposals favored political action by 
veterans to get Congress to enact a bonus 
law. 

However. 86 percent would like the GI bill 
revised to include substitute benefits for 
veterans who are not able to use the present 
educational and loan benefits. 

Fifty-nine percent of the total replies on 
biggest vet problem today listed housing; 21 
percent listed the h gh cost of living; 4 per¬ 
cent Hated employ nt; 3 percent listed the 
bonus; 2 percent InsuiHclent subsistence al¬ 
lowances; 2 percent political affairs; 9 per¬ 
cent miscellaneous. 


Statistical results of opinion poll 


Qu<'8tion asked 

Yes 

No 

Do you favor n'vi.sion of the fll bill to in¬ 
clude substitute provisions for those not 

Pn- 

Per- 

ai)i(> t(t use f)resctit cducuitioual and loan 

cent 

cent 

8().4 

13. t; 

Do vou favor rcsforiiiR Federal price con- 

trols on foO'l, clolhine, etc,?. 

fifi. 1 

33.9 

Do vou favor eontinuind Federal rent con¬ 
trols bevond Feb. 2lt, 1H4K? .. 

91.6 

8.4 

Do you favor Federal fund.s for larKc-scale 
veteran housing proiects?.. 

80.8 

19.2 

Do you favor direct Federal home losins to 
veterans In iilace of loan guaratilees?- 

84.0 

16.0 

Do you favor eost-of-livinft increases in Cl I 
allowanws, pensions, etc.?.. -- 

90.0 

10.0 

Do you favor substituting a Federal cash 
1 ^ 01111 *^ for th*' 

.W. 1 

49.9 

Do you favor the proposed universal mili¬ 
tary-training program?.. 

86.7 

13.3 

Do you favor tiie Marsliull plan for aid to 
European countries?,... 

70.3 

29.7 

Would you favor extending Marshall plan 
to other parts of the world?. 

62.2 

47.8 

Do you want the voting records of all 
Members of Congress on all rnator 

97. 4 

2.6 

Do you favor ftolitical action for or again.st 
candidates, irrespective of which politi¬ 
cal party lliey represent?. 

93.8 

6.2 


Percffitaoe of aU 
Ttphe* to thif 
(tuntionnaiTt 

What do you consider the bijtijest vet problem 
today? 

Housine. 

Living cost ami roiatoci answt*r.s .such as inlhi- 
tion, price coutrol, in-sutllcicut wages, etc... 21 

Employment.- 4 

Bonus..- 3 

I’oliticiil iilTiiirs. 2 

In.sulTlcii'iit size of subsistence allowanoes.- 2 

M i.soellaneous unsswers Including: Ilchabilita- 
tion and readjustnient, loans, 01 bill revi¬ 
sion, unity of action among veterans, tte.'iee, 
insurance, antivet feeling, need for \^A 
Imiirovemcnts, high taxes, and good govern¬ 
ment.-.....- 0 

Whnt do you favor us an immediiitc program? 

Housing action... 21 

rolilical action at the polls. bt 

Bonus action. U 

Organization of veterans for political action... 9 

Action on high cost-oMlving. 7 

Increase subsistence allowances. 5 

Influence Congres.s (by lobbying, etc.). 3 

Information service on attitude of siwciflo 

ofllce holders, etc. 3 

Liberalize (11 bill. 3 

Universal military training and national de¬ 
fense.- 3 

Increase pensions and corniHUisation. 2 

Employment programs for veterans—. 2 

Loans. 2 

rriee control.... 2 

Anything to help the veteran. 1 

Kent control..... 1 

Marshall plan action. 1 

Anti-CommunM action.. 1 

Improve the Veterans’ AdmiMi.stratlon.. 1 

IVact^..-.-.- 1 

Veteran organization cooperation or unity— 1 

Foreign policy... 1 

liaise suosistonoe allowance ceilings. 1 

•I’ax relief for veterans.' 

More educational benefits. 

Americanism. 

Better hosrdlalizalion for veterans. 

lieadjustment.. 

Independent veteran party. p) 

Agaiasl rod tape... 

MistvlIaneou.s including: Civil service reform, 

IxdKtr government, better treatment of en¬ 
listed men, economy in government, Im- 
l)rovement8 in insurance set-up, a vet BFC, 
no Immigration, etc..... 

* Less than 1 percent each. 


How Far Is It to Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 15 (legislative day oj 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record, an address en¬ 
titled “How Far Is It to Water?” delivered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Hon. 
Clinton P. Anderson, at a meeting of the 
National Reclamation Association in 
Phoenix, Arlz., on October 30, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

When I received your invitation to take 
part in this meeting I was pleased both per¬ 
sonally and officially. As a westerner. I have 
a deep personal interest In the development 
of our great western resources. As Secretary 
of Agriculture. I am proud to represent a 
Government Department which has made, is 
making, and will continue to make notable 
contributions to sound reclamation, 

I want to review what the Department of 
Agriculture has done in the field of reclama¬ 
tion and to suggest what the Department 
can contribute in the future. 

However, in speaking of Government ef¬ 
forts. I want to make it plain that neither 
the Department of Agriculture nor any other 
agency has or should have a vested interest 
in reclamation, that the sole function of 
Government in this field is to serve as an 
arm of the people, that people—not Govern¬ 
ment agencies—made the “desert entries” 
that were early pioneer trails to the whole 
reclamation effort. 

Thus, in my thinking, the starting point in 
reclamation is the old question that was al¬ 
ways uppermost in the minds of the pio¬ 
neers: “How far is it to water?” 

Picture in your minds the old prairie 
schooners on the “sea of grass." As they 
made their way wearily on toward the West 
they found day by day that the distance be¬ 
tween watering places grew longer. And as 
they came to the great expanse that their 
maps called the “Great American Desert” 
they began to ask anyone they saw, "How far 
is it to water?” They had to know. Their 
lives depended on It. The bleached white 
bones along the trail reminded them that 
others had miscalculated. 

To most of the pioneers, “How far is it 
to water?" was the neighborly way of asking 
how far to the next camp site. It was a 
traveling question, and the answer was time¬ 
table Information. 

But there were those, also, who saw possi¬ 
bilities In the land and wondered how far 
down it was to water. Those who tried to 
dig wells found that the answer for them, 
was about the same as for those who were 
traveling on. It was about 3 miles to 
water—3 miles down or 3 miles to the near¬ 
est creek. It was a "fur piece" to water, 
whichever way you went. 

To a few of the pioneers, distance was 
merely a challenge. They had faith in the 
land. They believed they could make the 
desert bloom. Tliey knew they could if they 
could find the water. So there were those 
who made their desert entries and started to 
see If they could put to beneficial use the 
necessary water. 

The Government began to take an inter¬ 
est in the special problems of the dry regions 
as far back as 1877 when the Desert Land 
Act became law. But while the early laws 
required settlers to Irrigate, there was no 


provision for proper irrigation. In view of 
the shortage of water and the capital required 
for good irrigation, it was not surprising that 
much of the land went into the hands of large 
interests, that settlement was slow, and that 
agriculture was slow to prosper. It was not 
until 1902 that the Government began, un¬ 
der the Reclamation Act, directly to promt)to 
irrigation. 

However, from the days when pioneers first 
dreamed of making the desert bloom, people 
have been asking, “How far is it to water?” 
and have been seeking the answer in moun¬ 
tain canyons above the desert valleys. 
Farmers and engineers of the irrigation com¬ 
panies and of the Government have visual¬ 
ized systems of aqueducts, canals, tunnels, 
and siphons, but, whether their vision was 
vast or narrow, they knew they had to center 
their plans around some kind of a dam. 
Prom the days of Elwood Mead on down to 
the present engineers have sought the best 
sites for dams. They had to find spots where 
the streams were narrow enough for dam¬ 
ming to be practical, and they had to have 
space above the dam for the impounded 
water to form a lake. Those were basic re¬ 
quirements for the early projects, such as 
Elephant Butte in my own State and for all 
the rest, including the gigantic Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, Shasta, Hoover, and 
Roosevelt. 

Do you wonder what I’m getting at? I 
think you know. 

If the engineers have done their Job well— 
and I’m sure they have—they have chosen 
the best location for every dam that is now 
in existence. Nature has provided a limited 
number of good sites. These sites are the 
end product of the ages—mlllenlums of geo¬ 
logic upheaval, the bulldozing of glaciers, 
and the stonecutting action of fast-running 
water. We have used the cream of Nature's 
crop. And If they are ruined by our own 
neglect, our country will have lost some of 
its most precious natural wealth. The cost 
would defy our imagination. What is the 
price of an irrigation system which makes 
possible the production of food our people 
need? What is the price of a power develop¬ 
ment and the network of industry based on 
that power? What is the price of a Grand 
Coulee site? 

Through neglect we have already ruined 
the best sites on some of our smaller streams. 
Each of you could name several dams that 
have been ruined or Impaired by silt. All of 
us know there Isn’t any site which is Immune 
to this danger. It Is up to all of us to pro¬ 
tect these Irreplaceable resources. 

This brings me to the first of the two kinds 
of work which the Department of Agriculture 
carries on In the field of reclamation. 

The first is action above the dam—on all 
the watershed lands. The second is action 
below the dam. 

Above the dam our responsibility begins 
where the run-off starts—up in the forests. 
We have a special, direct responsibility, of 
course, in the forests where we serve as 
trustees—the national forests, which make 
up more than 137,000,000 acres In these 
Western States and which produce a great 
deal of our Irrigation water. You are fa¬ 
miliar, I am sure, with our efforts to protect 
and Improve the timber, the range, and the 
water resources In the national forests. We 
seek to Improve timber stands, to protect 
them against fire, insects, and disease, to 
manage the harvesting so as to meet market 
requirements and also to provide for future 
harvests. On the range lands of the national 
forests we scientifically regulate grazing so 
as to use without overusing the annual 
growth of forage. Our timber and range 
management would automatically contribute 
to good watershed management. But we do 
not stop with that. We make the concept 
of watershed management a basic part of 
our national-forest administration. In other 
words, we are directly concerned with regu- 
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lating ■treamflow, reducing the danger of 
nooda and soil erosion, and protecting the 
sources of water for irrigation, power, navi¬ 
gation, and domestic use. We are Just as 
directly concerned with that as with timber 
and range conservation. 

I might add that the Forest Service has 
developed proposals for intensifying the 
Nation’s forest-conservation effort on the 
public lands and on private lands in co¬ 
operation with States and Individuals. The 
program would Include important additional 
aids to private forest land owners and public 
regulations to prevent destruction of forests 
and protect watersheds. 

When the pioneers of the dry regions of 
the West asked, “How far Is it to water?” 
they were not thinking of the headwaters 
of the streams, but today you and 1 must 
think about the headwaters. We dare not 
forget that if we are to guarantee the long 
life and continued usefulness of an Irrigated 
farm In the Salt River Valley we must start 
with the conservation of a forest hundreds 
of miles away. In a roof area that cradles the 
headwaters of the stream. 

If anyone doubts this, let him take note of 
what has happeyned in Germany since the 
beginning of the war You know, the Ger¬ 
mans were good housekeepers and kept their 
hills forested. They sacrificed the forests 
only slightly to met their war needs. But I 
am Informed that when the Russians came 
into eastern Germany, they promoted the 
rapid cutting of timber from the hilltops, 
gave a bonus for rapid timbering, with the 
result that the hills are bare and the streams 
which were always clear and clean are now 
running red with slit. I cannot vouch for 
the situation in eastern Germany, because 
the Russian Government didn’t invite me 
to go visiting on my trip to Berlin last July, 
but American observers in western Germany 
and Prance have told me that those reports 
on eastern Germany are true. 

What I'm saying Is that, because you are 
Interested in reclamation, you are directly 
concerned with forest conservation. 

And Just as surely, because you are inter¬ 
ested in reclamation, you are concerned with 
the conservation not only of forests, but of 
farm and range land abo.e the dams 

Through the agricultural conservation pro¬ 
gram and the soil-conservation service, the 
Departmeiat of Agrlcultvire cooperates di¬ 
rectly with farmers and ranchers as indi¬ 
viduals and with the soil-conservation dis¬ 
tracts they set up The whole public, work¬ 
ing through the Department, helps to pay 
the cost of farm and range practices which 
prevent erosion and save the soil for future 
generations This is a gigantic program, and 
virtually every farmer and rancher in the 
West cooperates in it One small example 
is the fact that in the 1945 program ranchers 
carried out good grazing land management 
practices on 81,000,000 acres 

The Department also provides technical 
assistance to the operators of land In Soil 
Conservation districts There are 900 dis¬ 
tricts in the 17 western States and they em¬ 
brace more than BOO.OOO.OOO acres Water¬ 
shed protection Is, of course, a big part of 
the work of the districts. In these districts, 
the land operators set up an over-all con¬ 
servation plan and keep their Individual 
plans geared to it. Where those individual 
plan.s cannot meet the needs of the whole 
district, they may plan and carry out cooper¬ 
ative projects such as the construction of 
small dams or waterways In some cases, 
the district plans are broadened to serve the 
needs of people far beyond the district. For 
example, river basin flood control plans made 
by the Department and the Army engineers 
under the flood control acts often call for 
land treatment or structures especially de¬ 
signed to control run-off, to prevent the sedi¬ 
ment of streams down the valley, and to help 
prevent loss of life and property from floods 
in the lands below. In such projects as 
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those, the public may foot the big end of 
the bill. 

Of course, our special flood control work 
is relatively slight, and although much more 
of this Is needed, we will make our effort to 
take care of the flood and silt problem as 
far as it is our responsibility through pro¬ 
grams of forest, farm and range conserva¬ 
tion. And believe me when I say that we 
will do this work in the friendliest spirit of 
cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the corps of engineers who have re¬ 
sponsibilities along with us and sometimes 
greater than ours in the fields of flood and 
silt control. 

Now, in a moment, I want to take you to 
the dam and on below to see the work we 
are doing there. But there Is one more item 
above the dam. So far, I've been talking 
about work which serves to protect our up¬ 
land resources as well as to safeguard the 
precious dam sites that nature has given us. 

The snow survey, on the other hand, is a 
Job that’s done above the dam for the direct 
benefit of irrigation agriculture In 1946 
the Soil Conservation Service, in collabora¬ 
tion with State and other agencies, made 
about 2,300 snow surveys As an example of 
the value of these surveys, consider the ex¬ 
perience of farmers in Crook County. Oreg. 
The surveys told them they would have an 
unusually large water supply In 1046. As a 
result of this advance information, they 
cropped an additional 4,000 acres, which pro¬ 
duced crops worth $400,000. All this in a 
single county. 

Now let’s move on down to the dam. The 
Department of Agriculture has a direct In¬ 
terest in what’s going on there, too. We’re 
concerned with power development. And 
we are concerned with the power shortage, 
which is a special problem In areas where 
fuel for power generation Is not available 
We administer a program of rural electri¬ 
fication, one of the most popular Govern¬ 
ment services that the country has ever 
had As fast as our funds permit, we lend 
to the farmer cooperatives in areas that the 
old power lines have missed. And the mem¬ 
bers of those cooperatives begin to enjoy 
the conveniences and the Increased farm¬ 
ing efficiency that are to be had from the 
use of electric power. 

The power generated at the dam concerns 
us In another way too. Our responsibilities 
for maintenance of farm prices and Income 
and for Improvement of marketing and dis¬ 
tribution keep us on the lookout for better 
markets and new opportunities for farm 
people I have strongly recommended that 
Congress pass legislation enabling the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and other Govern¬ 
ment departments to help meet some of the 
problems of rural industrialization 

Electric power Is a base for many indus¬ 
tries here In the West—industries to which 
western agriculture can supply raw ma¬ 
terials and food for the workers on the In¬ 
dustrial pay roll These industries also can 
supply opportunity for some of our farm 
people as agriculture becomes more efficient 
and requires fewer people It is extremely 
fortunate that the same projects which give 
us irrigation water give us electric power 
where it Is needed for farm and Industrial 
use and where extensive power generation 
might not otherwise be feasible. 

So we look on electric power as a tremen¬ 
dous aid to our programs for helping low- 
income farm families get on their feet and 
for protecting the Income of all farm 
families. 

The dam, the water It Impounds and con¬ 
trols, and the electric power It generates are 
wonderful assets to the agriculture of the 
West and, for that matter, to the whole 
Nation. 

But to the farmer In the valley below, the 
dam Is only a tool and the electric power 
is not his major concern. He is concerned 


with the water, the lifeblood of his farm 
business. 

As the water Is released from the reservoir 
through the tunnels, out into the canals. It 
becomes Irrigation water. 

So let us go below the dam and see bow 
the water Is used. 

'Through the years, in response to the needs 
and wishes of irrigation farmers, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has developed a large 
number of services and has made special 
adaptation of Its general program to meet 
the peculiar requirements of irrigation agri¬ 
culture. I shall confine my discussion to 
these special features because to discuss the 
more general services of the Department— 
even to name them for you—would take too 
long a time Suffice It to say that many of 
our programs and services, such as rural elec¬ 
trification. cooperative soil surveys, market 
reports, and agricultural outlook informa¬ 
tion, apply to agriculture generally, Including 
Irrigation agriculture. 

As an example of a direct aid to the Irri¬ 
gation farmer, consider the agricultural- 
conservation program under which payments 
are made to help farmers Improve their irri¬ 
gation systems and to use practices that pre¬ 
vent erosion, leaching, and seepage. Accom¬ 
plishments under this program were a sur¬ 
prise to me. To Illustrate During a single 
year—1945—over 2,000,000 linear feet of si¬ 
phons and flumes were Installed; almost 34,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete and rubble mason¬ 
ry were placed In check dams, drops, wlers, 
and similar structures; over 60,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth were moved in leveling more 
than 600.000 acres on 12,900 farms, nearly 
9,000,000 cubic yards of earth were moved in 
relocation and construction of permanent 
ditches and laterals, and over 10.000 other 
farmers were aided In the installation of 
drainage ditches—all In the 17 Western 
States. 

Furthermore, the Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice provides specialized technical assistance 
This agency has. In a few short years, as¬ 
sisted farmers In planning improved Irri¬ 
gation systems for 22,400 farms covering 
2,000,000 acres Among other things these 
plans call for the preparation of a million 
acres of land, principally by leveling More 
than one-third of this great leveling Job has 
already been accomplished In addition to 
this work on Individual farms, plans have 
been prepared for some 600 group-irrigation 
enterprises Involving an area of more than 
800,000 acres Three hundred and fifty-eight 
of thpsje Jobs have been completed. 

Recent research findings of the Depart¬ 
ment, working in collaboration with other 
Federal and State agencies, will greatly in¬ 
crease the efficiency and financial returns of 
Irrigation farming For example. Improved 
disease-resistant plant varieties have result¬ 
ed in Increased crop yields, as have studies 
in Improved utilization of water and fertiliz¬ 
er. In the lower Colorado River Basin, re¬ 
search has shown that It is possible to in¬ 
crease the yield of alfalfa to 10 tons per acre, 
or twice the average yield of the area. In the 
Columbia basin, where yields of corn have 
averaged about 50 bushels per acre, fertility 
studies have shown that production can be 
Increased to 130 bushels per acre. Similar¬ 
ly, potato yields can be increased from 355 
to 615 bushels per acre 

The removal of weeds from Irrigation 
ditches and canals with dragline and chain 
costs irrigation projects upward of a million 
dollars each year Department of Agricul¬ 
ture weed specialists have found a simple 
chemical which promises to eliminate this 
chore and much of the expense Other 
chemicals have been found which can be 
substituted foi expensive mowing and burn¬ 
ing to keep down willows and other heavy 
growth along banks 

The greatest single hazard in Irrigation 
farming Is the salt problem. In a relatively 
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few years a prosperom community can be 
utterly ruined by Uie accumulation of salts 
in previously fertile soils. As we become 
more and more dependent upon irrigation 
agriculture, we more and more urgently 
need weapons to combat this creeping pa> 
ralysis This need resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Regional Salinity Laboratory 
at Riverside. Calif Here research la con¬ 
ducted in the chemical and physical factors 
nffecting soil permeability, the selection and 
Improvement of drainage methods, the rec¬ 
lamation of alkali lands, the survey and 
dlagiaoslB of saline and alkali areas, plant 
tolerance to salme soils, and In similar Adds. 

Irrigation requirements differ In different 
localities due to variations in soils, climate, 
crops, topograpihy, and water source Kx- 
oeesive use of water Is costly not only In 
dollars but In loss of productivity through 
leaching, erosion and waterlogging. The 
Department constantly renders assistance to 
Irrigation faimcrs In different areas by help¬ 
ing them determine their water requirements 
and to institute measures that save water 

£t,m another special type of service Is 
rendered by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics This agency carries on Investl- 
gaMons dealing with the various economic 
aspects of irrigation development and Irri¬ 
gation problems Such investigations in¬ 
clude studies of irrigation development 
possibilities throughout the West, factors 
affecting the ability of farmers to meet water 
charges, circumstances contributing to the 
financial success or failure of various types 
of irrigation enterprises, management prob¬ 
lems of Irrigated farms, and analyses useful 
In planning new projects. 

These activities and the siorehouce of fac¬ 
tual knowledge back of the activities are im¬ 
portant to the larmcis on all irrigated land, 
regardless of where the water comes from. 
The Department started doing such work In 
response to the needs of farmers using water 
from privately developed irrigation projects 
That fa all there was for many years, and the 
privately developed areas still make up 16 
to 18 million acres out of our total of 20 to 
22 million acres of irrigated land The same 
services and information are equally avail¬ 
able and useful to the people who operate 
the 4.000,000 acres which are Irrigated en¬ 
tirely or partly with water from Federal recla¬ 
mation projects The experience and pro¬ 
grams of the Department ore also available 
to help guide the selection and development 
of new areas on a sound basis and can help 
minimize the hazards to farmers who settle 
on newly developed lands. 

I use these examples to as.sure you of the 
deep interest of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in the present day problems of Irri¬ 
gation farmers We sincerely desire to ad¬ 
vance irrigation agriculture to the fullest ex¬ 
tent possible under existing legislative au¬ 
thorities and fund limitations 

Right now the development of the west¬ 
ern water resources is proceeding by leaps 
and bounds For this, great credit must go 
to the Bureau of Reclamation and to many 
congressional leaders of the past We are In¬ 
spired, and even somewhat awed, by the vast 
magnitude of the Bureau’s plans for storing 
the precious waters of our wc.stern moun¬ 
tains behind towering dams so that those 
waters can give life to arid lands, and so that 
they may yield electric power that will bring 
Into being great western industries. I pay 
sincere tribute to the great engineering or¬ 
ganization which is carrying this work for¬ 
ward—one of the finest of all the Government 
agencies 

I likewise pay tribute to the men of sci¬ 
ence in the laboratories and fields of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture—to the agrono¬ 
mists, botanists, chemists, geneticists, pa¬ 
thologists. and the others who delve into 
the mysteries of living things—for agricul¬ 
ture will always be the cornerstone of the 
economy of the West, 


We realize, moreover, that the agriculture 
of the West—as It is stabilized, expanded, 
and strengthened—will become an increas¬ 
ingly vital part of the Nation’s agricultural 
plant. It is of utmost importance that west¬ 
ern agriculture should be developed as an 
integral part of the Nation's agriculture. 
We must see to It that this is done. 

America needs the full contribution of 
western agricuature In meeting the critical 
world food shortage of the present, and we 
need an even greater contribution from the 
West in meeting our long-range needs 

At the moment, our agriculture is hard 
pressed—and probably It will be for some 
time—to meet the abnormal demands from 
abroad. Last year we supplied more than 
62 percent of the total ’vorld exports of grain 
although In the prewar years we had sup¬ 
plied less than 6 percent of a allghtly smaller 
total. This year the problem is even greater. 
Bad weather has reduced crops in western 
Europe, which is cut off from many of its 
normal sources of supply and which has 
20 ,000,000 more people to feed than before 
the war. Furthermore, weather damage to 
our com crop has reduced our own supply of 
grain by an amount greater than last year's 
record exports Australian hope of good 
crops is one bright spot in the picture But 
bad weather has cut the Canadian wheat 
crop. And Argentine farmers, because of 
their own peculiar problems, have reduced 
their wheat acreage. 

The foreign demand, coupled with the fact 
that our own people are consuming food at a 
rate 17 percent greater than before the war, 
puts a terrific pressure on American agricul¬ 
ture. 

Western European countries have reported 
they will need extensive aid from us in de¬ 
veloping their cooperative program of self- 
help. Tf financing Is provided by Congress, 
aid to western Exirope along with demands 
from other parts of the world will keep 
American agriculture hustling to keep up for 
several years 

Meanwhile, we must strengthen our agri¬ 
culture as much as possible through conser¬ 
vation and other means, and wc must plan 
for the long-range future 

As you know, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in recent congretsional hearings has 
proposed long-range national policy anti 
programs seeking organized, sustained and 
realistic abundance This was based on 
many facts which can be stated quite sim¬ 
ply The simple fact is that, although we 
have had and are continuing to experience 
a revolutionary expansion in farm produc¬ 
tion, we have potential markets for the 
products of our entire acreage It 1^. up to 
us to conserve our resources that wc may 
establish a permanent, productive agricul¬ 
ture, that we may accept the blessing of 
abundance and find ways of balancing that 
abundance with effective demand. The 
wants of our own people, plus a reasonable 
amount of world trade, can give agriculture 
a completely adequate market That is the 
hepe and the challenge of a policy of abun¬ 
dance 

I know the West welcomes both the hope 
and the challenge. t<ar the spirit of this 
land of sun and saddle leather is a spirit 
of coturage, progress, hope, and realistic ideal¬ 
ism. 

In the spirit of the pioneers who inquired 
the distance to water and then proceeded to 
bring the water to their land, no matter 
what the distance, the new West Is assuming 
a vital role In the epic drama of American 
agriculture. The cotton, the fnilt, the po¬ 
tatoes, and the cattle of Irrigated lands 
become inextricably Intermingled with the 
products of rain-belt areas. 

From that fact we learn this lesson: Just 
as vre are one Nation, indlvlalble, we are one 
agriculture, indivisible. 

And Just as there must be liberty and 
Justice, there must be opportunity for all. 


Tour Department of Agriculture always 
stands ready to help bring assurance that 
there Is and ever shall be opportunity fear 
western ranchers and farmers in the Indivisi¬ 
ble agriculture of the United States. 


Iniation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 15 ilegislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. I ask that 
there be inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record, for the information of the pub¬ 
lic, a statement of the Republican Policy 
Committee, regarding inflation. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

We are deeply concerned over the steadily 
rising prices Already these prices Impose 
great hardship and suffering on many fam¬ 
ilies We are equally concerned because so 
many Individuals and groups are seeing ex¬ 
cessive gains If the spiral continues the 
ultimate adjustment may be drastic, threat¬ 
ening a serious depression We must adopt 
immediately policies which will stabilize 
prices, and encourage the raising of lower 
incomes up to the new price level 

Many committees of Congress under Re¬ 
publican leadership have been studying the 
causes of rising prices and the sound meth¬ 
ods of preventing further increase In par¬ 
ticular, three subcommittees of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report have held 
hearings in the East, Midwest, and far West, 
and all committees have been meeting stead¬ 
ily since our return 3 weeks ago. 

The present condition, while growing out 
of the Second World War, has assumed 
dangerous proportions because of the policies 
ul the administration which has controlled 
this Government for the past 16 years—the 
policy of first restricting production, of de¬ 
valuing the dollar, of deficit spending, of ex¬ 
porting unnecessarily goods essential for our 
own economy, and now of tremendous gov¬ 
ernment expense and corresponding taxation 
reflected in the price of every product bought 
by 40,000,000 families. The administration 
now seeks to impose controls on the effects 
of Inflation while it continues to encourage 
the conditions which cause Inflation 

We believe that the sound approach is to 
strike at the fundamental catises of inflation 
rather than permit these causes to go on 
operating and then vainly attempt to prevent 
the inevitable results by arbitrary bureau¬ 
cratic controls Such controls have failed 
in time of peace to remedy the causes of in¬ 
flation wherever they have been tried. Fur¬ 
thermore, the primary solution is to increase 
production and, since this la a slow process, 
to curtail unnecessary spending in the mean¬ 
time, particularly that brought about by 
credit expansion for nonproductive purposes. 

The program on which our oommittees 
are now working may be stated in general 
terms as follows: 

1. Encourage the Increase of production ss 
rapidly as feasible. 

2. Eliminate nonessential Government ex¬ 
penses, and reduce debt and taxes. 

3. Restrict exports, particularly to coun¬ 
tries which have not suffered the devasta¬ 
tion of war. This means an extension of the 
Export Control Act for another jresr. Legal 
power to restrict exports has existed for the 
past year, but deliberate Administration 
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policy has permitted practically unlimited 
export, BO that $10,000,000,000 of goods and 
services have left this country without any 
corresponding imports. This is one of the 
principal causes of the rise In prices. Most 
of these exports have gone to countries out¬ 
side of Europe. 

4. Discourage further Increase of bank 
credit for nonproductive uses The Ad¬ 
ministration has failed to use effectively the 
power which it has had to restrain bank 
credit. The Administration’s representa¬ 
tives are In disagreement today as to the 
method of carrying out the President’s recom¬ 
mendation We must not act without the 
most careful consideration, particularly since 
it affects the proper management of our huge 
national debt. Our committees are still 
studying this problem and will report at the 
regular session 

6 Discourage undue increase of consumer 
credit 

6 . Support a voluntary program to elimi¬ 
nate waste in the use of grain and food 

7 Support a general program to encourage 
all those in a position to do so to save more 

8 Authorize the President to enter into 
temporary voluntary agreements with indus¬ 
tries to limit inventories and authorize pri¬ 
orities, so as to remove bottlenecks in the 
production of vital commodities. If it ap¬ 
pears that voluntary controls are Inadequate 
to meet specific problems we will consider the 
granting of authority to meet such particu¬ 
lar problems 

9 Extend rent control for another year, 
making such adjustments as are required to 
give Just treatment to tenants and owneis 
alike 

10 Give authority to the extent necessary 
to prevent improper and excessive specula¬ 
tion on commodity exchanges 

Under the foregoing program we shall at¬ 
tempt at this special session to pass the 
following legislation: 

1 A bill (a) extending for another year 
the export control power, 

(b) extending for another year the control 
of transportation, 

(c) to permit temporary voluntary agree¬ 
ments on inventories and priorities 

2 An appropriation bill to provide funds 
where necessary to carry out recommended 
programs 

The definite working out of the foregoing 
program will be done by the committees of 
Congress which have initiated it under Re¬ 
publican leadership, and specific legislation 
dealing with phases of the general program 
which it has not been possible to study com¬ 
pletely will be considered at the regular 
session 

The present administration has failed to 
stimulate the Initiative and other elements 
of individual freedom which have made our 
country the strongest, our people the happi¬ 
est and freest on the face of the earth We 
Intend to do our best to give those principles 
of freedom another chance to operate for the 
greater benefit of all, with only such re¬ 
straints as the Government must impose to 
make them operate wisely. 


Veterani’ Legiilation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter; 


Veterans or Foreign Wars 

or THE United States, 
Kansa'i City, Mo , December ll, 1947. 
Hon. Edith N. Rogers, 

Chairman, House Committee on Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mrs. Rogers: I am keenly disap¬ 
pointed and somewhat discouraged over the 
failure of the leadership in the special ses¬ 
sion of Congress to give consideration to date 
to some very vital veteran legislation which 
was acted upon favorably by your committee 
during the first session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress I particularly refer to legislation 
which would grant a much-needed increase 
in subsistence allowances payable to veterans 
trying to avail themselves of the educational 
provisions of Public Law 346, as amended, 
as well as to Increase the ceilings affecting 
trainees taking on-the-Job training and leg¬ 
islation to liberalize the granting of auto¬ 
mobiles to amputees. There are many other 
important items which made some progre.ss 
in the first session and which we believe 
could be disposed of with a minimum of con¬ 
troversy in the special session 

I deeply regret that an impression has been 
mistakenly given that the major veteran 
organizations were not concerned or inter¬ 
ested in having the special session take up 
and consider vitally needed veteran legisla¬ 
tion. I cannot speak for other organizations 
but I can assure you that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars was hopeful and had expected 
that some of this legislation would be dis¬ 
posed of during the special session I know 
that you are aware that literally thousands 
of World War II veterans have been forced 
to abandon their schooling and other thou¬ 
sands are barely hanging on It scema to 
me that here is at least one Instance where 
the special session could dispose of pending 
legislation without waiting until the second 
session and thereby provide the necessary en¬ 
couragement and additional funds which 
would peimit these veterans students to re¬ 
main in school and not be compelled to drop 
out before action can be taken in the second 
session 

On two occasions I have written to the 
leadership of the present Congress urging 
that some consideration be given to vitally 
needed veteran legislation during the special 
session and stated that millions of veterans 
would have difficulty in understanding why 
all emphasis should be given to the relief 
and 1 ohabllitatlon of foreign nations while 
neglecting the problems of our own citizen 
veterans who arc attempting to rehabilitate 
themselves under promises made by a pre¬ 
vious Congress The VFW Is not opposed 
to reasonable and practical aid to the des¬ 
titute and hungry of Europe but wo do be¬ 
lieve that the problems affecting our own 
citizens should not be neglected 

Prior to the opening of the special session 
I addressed communications to Speaker 
Joseph W Martin and Senator Robert A 
Taft, chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee, with copies to other congres¬ 
sional leaders, making an appeal for consid¬ 
eration of certain veteran legislation which 
had been considered and on which some 
progress had been made during the first 
session, Eightieth Congress. In this com¬ 
munication to congressional leaders 1 enum- 
mcrated several bills which had cither passed 
one or the other branches of Congress or 
had been reported favorably by a Senate or 
House committee. 

In the absence of any action to date and 
with Information reaching me that an Im¬ 
pression was being given to veterans that 
the veteran organizations were not asking 
for consideration of veteran legislation in the 
special Congress I have again written to 
Speaker Martin reminding him of my earlier 
plea and asking that at least some of the 
vital veteran legislation be acted upon be¬ 
fore the close of the special session. I hope 
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you will continue your efforts to persuade 
the leadership to permit some of this legis¬ 
lation to be brought up for action and that 
you will be supported in your demands by 
many other Members of Congress. Our vet¬ 
erans know and undor.stand that action In 
the special session is not necessarily limited 
to European relief and rehabilitation and that 
the determination of what matters shall be 
considered rests upon the leadership of the 
present Congress. 

Assuring you that you have our whole¬ 
hearted support in your efforts to obtain 
consideration of at least some of this most 
Important veteran legislation and with best 
wishes for success, I remain. 

Respectfully yours, 

Omar B. Ketchum, Director. 


Russians Want To Smash Plans for 
Europe Aid To Upset the Entire 
Continent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

or MASSArHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under unan¬ 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Insert in the Appendix an 
article which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Post December 14, 1947: 

Russunb Want To Smash Plans for Europe 
Aid To Upset the Entire Continent- 
Foolish FOR America To Expect Coopera¬ 
tion From Them Now. When They Gave 
N o Aid to Us Even in War 

(By John Griffin) 

Another meeting of the Big Four is about 
to break up with nothing accomplished ex¬ 
cept some new insults The London confer¬ 
ence is going Just the way all meetings with 
the former Allies have been going, appar¬ 
ently the Russians are determined that they 
will not offer any cooperation 
General Marshall has finally lost his pa¬ 
tience and has told oil the Russians in clear 
terms It has always been obvious to many 
people that there is no way of getting any¬ 
where with the present leaders of the Soviet 
Government, but certainly the United States 
has made every honorable effort. 

This time the immediate cause of dispute 
Is reparations. Just as it was more than a 
year ago. Despite all the conference and all 
the high hopes, the situation remains Just 
as it was, which means that the United 
States is contributing heavily to Russian 
economy. 

GIVING it to them 

The United States is pouring money into 
Germany in an effort to rehabilitate that 
country, and Russia is taking it out in lepa- 
rations which have amounted, according to 
British figures, to $7,000,000,000 

Every time the subject is mentioned, Mr 
Molotov answers with a barrage of Insults 
and accusations. Every speech he gives is 
apparently designed for the Russian people, 
and he uses the conference Just as other 
Russians use the United Nations, as a plat¬ 
form from which to deliver piopaganda 
The fact is that Germany cannot bo 
brought back economically so long as the 
Russians refuse to cooperate. Even though 
the British and Americans have unified 
their zones as far as the German economy 
la concerned, there will be no real revival 
without unification of the four occupied 
zones. 
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That fact being clear, there can be no 
doubt that Russia does not want a revival 
of Germany, for that might mean a pros- 
peious western Europe. They prefer dis¬ 
order and chaos, which Is supposed to be an 
advantage to those seelclng to communlze 
the world 

It is not surprising that Molotov has re¬ 
fused to cooperate at the London Conference, 
for why should he be expected to work for 
unity there while Russia is seeking to bring 
about disunity everywhere else in Europe? 

Timed nicely with the London Conference 
has Ijeen the Communist uprising In France 
and the disorder in Italy which was spon¬ 
sored also by the Communists The French 
uprifalng was quickly dispelled, and ap¬ 
parently the Communists in Italy have also 
failed 

PART OP PROOKAM 

Obviously all these elements are part of 
the Communist program for Emope. Ob¬ 
viously the Russians want to break things up 
before the Marshall plan can become ef¬ 
fective And part of their scheme calls for 
n complete refusal to work with other coun¬ 
tries which have been their allies 

If the Russians failed to cooperate with 
Britain and the United States during the 
war, when they were fighting a common 
enemy, it is not likely that they have any 
Intention of cooperating now unless co¬ 
operation means getting their own way In 
everything 

MaJ Gen John R Deane, who was head 
of the United States military mission to 
Moscow during the war, has written a 
book called The Strange Alliance, pub¬ 
lished by the Viking Press In it he makes 
clear that there was a minimum of coopera¬ 
tion by the Russians all through the war 

The United States sent them billions of 
dollars worth of materials and did everything 
possible to coordinate activities, but through 
It nil the Russians were so suspicious that 
thev would not give any information about 
their own activities and refused to share the 
mllltniy knowledge they had learned 

General Deane's hook is a most revealing 
story of suspicion and self-interest on the 
part of the Russian leaders And this was 
during a period of war when their existence 
was at stake In view of that, It is probably 
expecting too much for the Russians to show 
any cooperation now. 

HONEST EFFORTS 

All this is undoubtedly clear to our own 
State Department, but in spite of it Ameri¬ 
can leadcis have kept hoping that something 
satisfactory could be worked out with the 
Russians A succession of American officials 
ha\e undertaken the Job of trying to work 
out some sort of cooperation, but none has 
made any progress 

S-rretary Marshall clearly had no illusions 
when he set out for London, but he expressed 
a dctcimination to throw aside all previous 
unpleasant experiences and to try to work 
out something at London. It is obvious now 
that Ills goal Is not going to be reached It 
is equally obvious that no one else can attain 
it either 

No one ha.s been able to solve even the 
reparations problem In Austria, let alone the 
gi eater problem of Germany In Austria the 
Russians still insist upon taking as repara¬ 
tions industries that weie originated and 
developed by the Austrians and which were 
later seized by the Germans 

These industries, in the view of the other 
allies, are Austrian assets and never were 
legally German properties, but the Russians 
aie taking everything they want, regardless 
of the fact that indirectly the United States 
is paying for them. 

Obviously this can't go on indefinitely. 
Tlie American people have responded to the 
sad plight of Europe and are willing to give 
and give of their substance under the terms 
of the Marshall plan. But sooner or later 


there is going to be a wave of resentment In 
America that will demand that we stop sup¬ 
plying funds and materials for the use of 
the Russians. 

There has got to be a time when we refuse 
to do any more dickering with the Russians. 
They aren't going to play ball with us, and 
there is no point in a constant exchafige of 
Insults, which is what the various confer¬ 
ences produce, and which seems to be the 
principal output of the United Nations. 

If we couldn't get any assistance from them 
as allies in a desperate war, what chance Is 
there in getting cooperation at a time when 
they are determined to grab everything in 
sight? 


Landon on Marshall Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D.LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
and Include a newspaper article, I wish 
to submit an article by Mr. William 
Philip Simm.s, colummst, which appeared 
in the Washington News of date Decem¬ 
ber 13, 1947, as follows: 

LANDON ON MARSHALL PLAN 

(By William PhUip Simms) 

America's greatest single need, Alf M 
Landon, ex-Oovernor of Kansas and former 
Republican standard-bearer, told this writer 
in an Interview here, is to make itself strong 
both militarily and ecouomloally. 

“The little guys In this country,” he said, 
"are in a fix But as bad as their fix is, it 
would be far worse if America lets her de¬ 
fenses down and becomes Involved In an¬ 
other war." 

He expressed complete approval of the 
Marshall plan. But he warned against allow¬ 
ing it to give the people of this country what 
might be called a Maginot-llue complex 

Rightly handled, he said, the Marshall plan 
would be of enormous help in getting the 
world back on its feet. But, he went on to 
say, it will take more than that. Unless law 
and order abroad are sufficiently restored to 
give the plan a chance to be effective, and 
especially unless currencies are stabilized, 
the plan won’t work. 

We may as well face the fact, he continued, 
that for some years we will be teetering on 
the abyss of another war And we must act 
accordingly. That Is why in his opinion 
current discussions in Congress are the most 
significant since the Lincoln-Douglas debate. 
Its outcome will determine not only our 
domestic policies but our position in the 
world ns well 

In Mr. London’s view one of our biggest 
issues is how we can face up to Russia’s 
“undeclared war” on the United States. He 
was not a military expert, he said, but he 
has devoted considerable study to our de¬ 
fense needs, and here are some conclusions: 

First, the next war won't be Just a "blitz”— 
it will be supersonic. 

Second, we won’t have Just a two-ocean 
front to defend, but a third front along the 
Arctic Circle. 

Third, Arctic Circle bases are imperative. 

Fourth, the next war will be an air war, 
hence a constantly improving air force also 
is vital. 

Fifth, while the biggest navy in the world 
is not out of step with future warfftre, the 
needs is for plenty of floating air bases— 
carriers, submarines, and the proper aux¬ 
iliaries 


Sixth, we should have a Regular Army 
four five times the shse of our prewar 
Army: a bigger and more efficient National 
Guard and corganixed reserves. 

Seventh, proper and efficient intelligence 
forces and—-most important of all—what¬ 
ever It takes to keep us well ahead of the 
procession in nuclear physics. 

Mr Landon expressed himself as main¬ 
taining an open mind with regard to uni¬ 
versal mUitary training. He does not believe 
it Is necessary now. but he admitted it may 
be sooner or later. 

The importance of pronouncements by 
Mr. Landon, it should be pointed out, is 
considerable for two reasons. First, he is a 
national figure of accepted political astute¬ 
ness, and second, he hails from Kansas, 
where the grass-roots really grow. 


Address by Hon. Robert A. Tift it Two 

Hondredth Anniversiry Dmner of the 
St. Andrew's Society of Philidelpbii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered on December 1 at the 
Two Hundredth Anmversary Dinner of 
the St. Andrew's Society of Philadelphia. 
It contains a discussion of the causes and 
possible solution of the Inflation trouble, 
which I think is at least as scientific 
as the discussion which the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'Mahonxy] has made this afternoon. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

I greatly appreciate the honor of the Invita¬ 
tion extended to me to speak on this great 
anniversary of the St. Andrew’s Society of 
Philadelphia, and the honor of sharing the 
platform with Lord Inverchapel, the British 
Ambassador. 1 have known him since he was 
secretary of the embassy, too many years 
ago to count, and I can testify to his ability 
and honest frankness, to his wide experience 
In India and China, and his accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the American people. This meeting 
tonight recalls vividly to our minds the close 
bonds which exist between the English speak¬ 
ing peoples throughout the world, and pai- 
ticularly those between the peoples of the 
United States and the people of Great Brit¬ 
ain. During the 200 years of your Society’s 
existence, there have been times at which 
oven your Society had to recognize differ¬ 
ences and conflicts, but those temporary dif¬ 
ferences have only served to emphasize the 
real community of Interest which exists, and 
how much our peoples think alike in our 
fundamental ideas of government and with 
human society 

In this century we have fought side by 
Bide in two great wars, and we are still united 
in trying to promote the principles of na¬ 
tional freedom on which alone the bappi- 
ness of peoples can bo founded. In both of 
these wars Great Britain has suffered more 
heavily than the United States because It 
has been so close to the field of conflict. 
Because of the sacrifice which It made In this 
war it is now temporarily Involved In tre¬ 
mendous economic difficulties. There is no 
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doubt In this country of the necessity of 
America working with the British through 
policy and financial aid to help Great Brit¬ 
ain to whatever extent one nation can really 
help another nation to solve Its difficulties. 
In the long run, the solution of any na¬ 
tion's problems rests with its own people. 
But certainly a helping hand can make that 
solution a little easier 

Such differerices as exists among Americans 
today relate rather to the method than to the 
principle of assistance Economic and poli¬ 
tical questions between nations are Infinitely 
complicated The analogy of assistance be¬ 
tween Individual persons Is seldom of any 
value Our experience with the Bretton 
Woods agreements and the British loan 
have not been encouraging The Bretton 
Woods fund distributes dollars automatically 
throughout the world without much relation 
to need, and contains conditions which may 
prove onerous to those who rely on Its bene¬ 
fits At the present moment It seems to in¬ 
terfere with recovery by encouraging the 
maintenance of currency at artificial values 
The British loan agreement permitted the 
dollars to be used anywhere for any purpose, 
which seems to have resulted in a large part 
of the proceeds to be wasted without result 
At the same time it Imposed conditions, such 
as that relating to convertibility, which were 
Impossible to comply with, and did more 
damage than good Many Englishmen them¬ 
selves question whether the over-all effect 
has been helpful or otherwise Certainly, in 
further plans we must study carefully the 
exact extent to which we can be of real assis¬ 
tance to Great Britain In its tremendously 
difficult problems, and the methods which 
can be effective to increase her own produc¬ 
tion 

One thing la reasonably clear. Any aid 
which we can give to Great Britain or the rest 
of the world depends on maintaining a sound 
economic condition In the United States 
We cannot stretch our economic strength to 
the breaking point A severe depression 
would not only be a disaster here, but a sev¬ 
ere blow to the economic recovery of the rest 
of the world and to the cause of freedom At 
the present moment we are producing more 
goods than we have ever produced before 
In some fields It can be Increased, although 
we seem to have reached the limit In what 
can be done In the production of grain for 
the moment But there is also danger that 
our production may fall off If the boom Is 
blown up until It busts 

In the domestic field, as in the Interna¬ 
tional, the principles of economics which can 
bring good times or bad times are Infinitely 
complicated The relative strength of con¬ 
flicting economic forces Is Impossible to 
measure and there is plenty of disagreement, 
even on the basic principles According to 
prevailing opinion, the spiraling Increase of 
prices and wages presents the greatest threat 
to our stability, but there Is practically no 
agreement on the best method of stopping 
this spiral. 

Rising prices are not an unmlxed evil As 
prices of a commodity rise, people buy or use 
other things so that consumption tends to 
decrease and production to Increase, so that 
the problem of that particular commodity 
Is ultimately solved. Thus, at the moment 
the high price of grain is conserving grain for 
shipment abroad because it does not pay to 
feed It to livestock Mr Anderson Is claim¬ 
ing some credit lor the decreased weight of 
cattle and hogs coming to market because 
of hlB campaign of education, but I think 
even he will admit that the high price of 
grain is a much greater factor. If we arbi¬ 
trarily reduce the price of grain, its use for 
feed will rapidly increase and there will be 
less wheat for human consumption and ship¬ 
ment abroad. 

But a continuation of the present spiral of 
prices and wages Is dangerous because It 
creates all kinds of dlstortlona which, when 


they get bad enough, will seek a violent re¬ 
adjustment. The Income of certain groups 
like farmers and factory workers has In¬ 
creased faster than the cost of living, but 
those who live on a fixed return from Invest¬ 
ments are in a pitiful condition with a 65- 
percent Increase in the cost of living White- 
collar groups and unorganised workmen have 
had Increases much less than the increase in 
the cost of living. Institutions relying on 
endowment funds find their Income de¬ 
creased, to meet increased expenses. States 
and municipal governments arc unable to 
Increase their tax receipts as rapidly as nec¬ 
essary to meet increased expenses and pay 
adequate compensation to their employees 
These income groups are using up their sav¬ 
ings Sooner or later there will be a falling 
off In the purchasing power of millions of 
people which may bring a violent reduction 
of prices such as occurred In 1920 after prices 
had outrun all wages. Once this purchasing 
power falls off, many manufacturers will find 
the high coat of their particular labor and 
materials an obstacle to continued produc¬ 
tion Without production unemployment 
can rapidly cumulate 

If prices can be stabilized where they were, 
It may be possible to correct the present dis¬ 
tortion We could Increase the minimum 
wage, and gradually increase the wages of 
those who have been left behind The pres¬ 
ent high prices in themselves may not be 
dangerous If the whole economy can be ad¬ 
justed to some new price level, below where 
It Is today, but 60 or 60 percent above prewar 
The United States is such a tremendous 
factor In the world today that world prices 
will tend to adjust themselves to American 
prices, BO that there may be no great dis- 
tcKrtion In international trade But a grad¬ 
ual stabilization may be impossible if prices, 
and the wages in all highly organized indus¬ 
tries, continue to rise From the point of 
view of the increasing hardship to the poorer 
families, and of the continued prosperity of 
the entire world we should do what we can 
to prevent further Increases 

There is another kind of Infiatiun going 
on also. We are bulldhig up our produc¬ 
tion In some fields beyond what can be 
hoped for in normal times If, for Instance, 
we create a great activity In some industries 
based on an abnoimal export maikei which 
we cannot hope to retain, the sudden cessa¬ 
tion of that export market may bilng sud¬ 
den and dangerous unemployment So, 
also, in various manufacturing fields where 
the production la abnormal to make up for 
wartime deficlenceb This abnormal Infla¬ 
tion of production wbrre it exists cannot be 
carried to further extremes without serious 
danger 

Except from a political standpoint. It Is 
somewhat futile to discuss how we reached 
the present situation of high prices when 
all the administration economic experts pre¬ 
dicted a collapse after the end of the war, 
serious unemployment and lower prices 
Some time ag(}. in San Francisco, I pointed 
out that In my opinion It Is the Inevitable 
refault of the policies pursued by our Gov¬ 
ernment The policy of deficit spendhig 
which reached $50,000,000,000 a yeeir during 
the wai, increased ti emend ously the amount 
of currency, deposits and E bonds available 
for spending to meet our needs deferred by 
the war The OPA deliberately held down 
prices while it let wages rise, creating a 
false relationship by 1945 when wage rates 
of factory workers had gone up 56 percent 
compared to 30 percent in the cost of living 
This relationship created by Inflation and 
deficits the wage earners have naturally at¬ 
tempted to maintain. Prices have con¬ 
stantly had to chase wages, to make pro¬ 
duction possible at all. This policy was 
accentuated after the war when the admin¬ 
istration adopted the curious theory that 
wages could be generally increased on top of 
the condition created by the OPA, without 


further Increase In prices. This theory was 
disapproved almost at once, but It started 
the upward spiral 

The maintenance of high Government ex¬ 
penses reflected In high taxes has also been 
an Important factor In raising prices When 
taxes are as heavy as they are today, they 
are passed on Into the cost and the price of 
every article that is purchased by the con¬ 
sumer 

If the removal of price control took place 
too soon, then It is clearly due to the Presi¬ 
dent’s own action In vetoing a perfectly ade¬ 
quate price-control bill, and then himself 
removing all price control before the Con¬ 
gress met In January 1947. 

The real question Is not so much past his¬ 
tory as present policy, I have no confidence 
In any proposed remedy of restoring price 
ceilings If the underlying conditions create 
a demand in excess of supply at the fixed 
price, I don’t believe price fixing In peace¬ 
time will prevent a black market or prevent 
prices reaching their natural level. Even If 
It were successful it would tend to increase 
demand and decrease supply, creating new 
shortages and furnishing no ultimate solu¬ 
tion Whatever we do ought to be directed 
toward increased production and at least a 
temporary dscrease of demand. I was for 
price control during the war because there 
was no possibility of reaching a balance when 
the Government was purchasing a hundred 
billion dollars of goods for the war But cer¬ 
tainly today we must be fairly close to a 
proper balance between production and pur¬ 
chasing power 

Current wages and other income such as 
profits and return on capital represent 
roughly the value of the goods and services 
produced by those who receive the Income 
and so should be In reasonable balance. In 
fact If there Is a normal amount of saving 
production ought to be mure than adequate 
But there are many other sources of pur¬ 
chasing power than current wages and In¬ 
come The factors which seem to upset the 
balance by creating unbalanced purchasing 
power are the following 

First Accumulated savings In cash, de¬ 
posits, and E bonds There seems to be no 
net decrease In the total net amount of such 
pavings, but probably money and bonds saved 
during the war arc being spent by many lower 
Income families thus reducing the amount of 
total savings of all families Therefore, sav¬ 
ings are less than would be normal in times 
of such prosperity as we have today 

Second Increase in bank loans now pro¬ 
ceeding at the rate of $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Of course, If wc are to increase production, 
and keep business going with the increased 
costs of Inventories and replacement, this 
increase in bank loans cannot be completely 
checked This dilemma faces us In every ef¬ 
fort to control prices, and yet surely the in¬ 
crease should bo restrained 

Third Increase in mortgages on new homes 
estimated to be about $5,000,000,000 a year 
To a certain extent this comes from new sav¬ 
ings, but not entirely This Increase is de¬ 
liberately stimulated by Government guar¬ 
anties amounting to from 90 to 100 percent 
of the cost Again, the program cannot be 
abandoned, but it could be placed on a sound¬ 
er basis 

Fourth Increase In consumer credit. In¬ 
stallment buying, amounting fiom one to 
two billion dollais a year 

Fifth. Expoits of $11,000,000,000 more of 
goods and services than we Import About 
$6,000,000,000 of this burplus is clearly Infla¬ 
tionary since It rises out of various kinds of 
foreign credit from the Bretton Woods fund 
and bank, and from the dollars accumulated 
abroad through lend-lease or war trading. 
These dollars are now coming back to com¬ 
pete for our short supply of many types of 
goods, without providing any Imports to be 
purchased by our people The other $5,000,• 
000,000 is covered by taxes, but still provides 
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purchasing power which competes for goods 
in short supply here and thus raiiea prices. 

Sixth. The tremendous cost of government 
In this country with the corresponding bur¬ 
den or taxation which is largely paaiKXl on by 
the taxpayer, reflected In the general cost of 
commodities and added to the price of prac¬ 
tically everything we buy. 

If we really wish to stop the rise of prices, 
we should consider how we can best meet 
these fundamental causes We can't meet 
these causea by any panacea of fixed prices 
and rationing and a controlled economy. 
We can’t have our cake and eat it, too If 
we don’t want high prices, we, and our Oov- 
erument, will have to spend less We can’t 
build new houses for everyone who wants 
them We can't export many billions more 
than we Import We can’t spend too much 
borrowed money If we don't want to sac¬ 
rifice any of these pleasant, and politically 
auvantageous, activities then we had better 
face the fact that we will have high prices. 

Certainly I do not have any stock solu¬ 
tion of remedies, but I suggest that the fol¬ 
lowing Helds should be carefully explored In 
every case Remedies which appear effective 
on the surface may be too drastic, or may 
Interfere with the production which we ulti¬ 
mately wish to attain, but certainly none of 
them can be Ignored: 

1 Conduct a campaign to secure an In¬ 
creased productivity per man from all work¬ 
men, both through the Improvement of 
methods and machinery by management and 
better Individual work by the men Cer¬ 
tainly, If further wage Increases are granted, 
they may well be conditioned on a more com¬ 
plete day's work. 

2 Cut Government expenses and activity 
with a corresponding reduction In taxes. 

3 Limit our exports particularly to coun¬ 
tries outside of western Europe so that they 
are largely balanced by Imports, and limit 
our assistance to foreign nations to specific 
fi^elds which we know can be effective. 

4 Restrain the Increase of bank credit, 
either by the traditional methods, or by Mr. 
Eccles' proposal for increased reserves in 
short-term Government bonds, as may be de¬ 
termined to be most sound 

6 . Reduce the percentage of Government 
guarantee on housing loans. 

6 , Impose some limit on consumer credit. 

7. Carry on a campaign to discour¬ 
age spending and encourage saving The 
Secretary of the Treasury has excellent plans 
for the sale of more “E" bonds, but the cam¬ 
paign should include saving in all direc¬ 
tions, and particularly the reduction of the 
purchase of scarce foods by those who can 
afford to waste less and eat less Only let It 
be carefully thought out and made reason¬ 
able to the people and the trades. 

6 Carry out the obligation to sup¬ 
port prices with discretion, and only to the 
extent required to keep our promise to the 
farmers 

Up to this time the administration pro¬ 
posals to prevent further price Increase do 
not seem to hit any vital spot They are 
demanding Indefinite power to Impose con¬ 
trols of all kinds, but avoiding the funda¬ 
mental actions which might really reduce 
prices Surely, after the experience with 
OPA in the postwar period, a complete re¬ 
liance by the administration on a return to 
controls at least raises the question whether 
It is In good faith In its denunciation of 
high prices. Up to this time the Government 
olBolala themselves have disagreed on nearly 
every Important proposal. Is it poeslble that 
they would like to see the present condition 
continue until after the November election 
in order that there may not be the slightest 
chance of a falling off in the boom so favor¬ 
able to anyone In power? 

Take the subjects which I have dlscttaeed. 
There has been no suggestion that labor 
might be more productive. The suggestion 
that we limit exporta. which has always baen 


in the power of the admlnlatratlan, has been 
discouraged by Mr. Harrlman’s testimony last 
week, and by the submission of a greatly in¬ 
creased program for shipments to western 
Europe. 

With regard to the increase In bank loans, 
Mr. Eccles submits an elaborate plan few In¬ 
creased reserves which meets the universal 
disapproval of the bankers, and It opposed 
apparently by Mr. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury. In the meantime, the Government 
refuses to use the orthodox methods against 
inflation, by increasing the rediscount rate 
and selling some of the Federal Reserve 
System’s bonds on the open market 

Mr. Eccles agrees completely with my pro¬ 
posal that a pre^am to prevent Inflation 
means the cutting of Government expenses. 
He said: “It means rigid Government econ¬ 
omy It means deferment of all exiMsndi- 
tures—^Federal, State, or local, to the greatest 
extent consistent with public obligations at 
home and abroad. * * • This means the 
greatest possible economy in all Government 
expenditures ’’ But the President has fought 
bitterly every effort to cut any Item of his 
budget, and we now read in the papers that 
next year's budget is to be $40,000,000,000, two 
or three billion dollars In excess of this year’s 
budget. 

The Government fully agrees with the gen¬ 
eral Idea of a campaign to encourage saving 
by others than the Government but up to 
date there has been no ofllclBl warning against 
our general spending, and the campaign to 
save food was so poorly organised that we 
must almost question its good faith now that 
It has collapsed 

Mr Eccles says that the increase of hous¬ 
ing credit guaranteed by the Government is 
a seiiouB danger, but Mr Harrlman says that 
the necessity lor a continued housing pro¬ 
gram is so great that no change should be 
made 

With regard to the support price program, 
while I think It has not had a tremendous 
effect under present conditions and must be 
continued to keep our promises to the farmer, 
certainly the Department of Agriculture up to 
this time has gone out of its way to indicate 
a desire to maintain farm prices at a high 
level, and the bureaus lower down seem to 
have no conception of the danger of over¬ 
doing these prices They begin to buy be¬ 
fore the price reaches the level fixed. 1 could 
find no Indication in their testimony that 
they would cooperate in any general effort 
to lower meat prices as of today 

Except for the saving campaign and the 
proposed limit on consumer credit which 
amounts to about 5 percent of the Increase 
In total credit, the Administration has ap¬ 
parently no Interest in the fundamental 
causes of the present situation. Oemgresa 
will certainly consider their proposals to re¬ 
store Regulation W on consumer credit and 
larger appropriations to conduct a proper sav¬ 
ing campaign Congress will furthermore 
consider most seriously the question of power 
to fix margins on commodity exchanges, al¬ 
though the evidence to date shows that such 
margins have no long-term effect on com¬ 
modity prices 

’The administration policy today is to leave 
all the fundamental reasons alone, particu¬ 
larly if they happen to Interfere with some 
favored policy or special Interest, and put 
their whole cause on a restoration of a 
planned economy to restrain the prices which 
other policies cause to rise. They want full 
power to allocate commodities, to regtflate 
their use, to fix prices snd to ration consum¬ 
ers' goods. These are police state methods 
abandoned by themselves befors the end of 
1948 because they were so Inffectlve and un¬ 
popular. mere ta a good deal of tsik «C 
limited control, but the authoit^ reqtMMrted 
by the President and Mr. Hantasian is un¬ 
limited Butbority with the staMnent that 
they will only use that authertty to a limited 
degree. 


t do not say It la absdlutsly impossible to 
regulate one commodity without extending 
controls to all. Every expsrlsnoe we have 
had, however, shows that controls of this kind 
are closely latsrreUted—that you cannot reg¬ 
ulate grain without regulating meat, you 
cannot regulate meat without regulating 
chickens and eggs and dairy products You 
cannot well regulate steel without regulating 
the hundreds of ixulustries that depend on 
steel. We face the issue of retwning to a 
controlled economy, the same kind of econ¬ 
omy which exists In nearly every other coun¬ 
try In the world. It Is an Issue greater than 
that of high prices. 

From an economic standpoint. It Is not a 
remedy, although It might hold prices back 
at least on the surface for a lew months. 
If it were effective, however, It would choke 
production instead of Increasing it and our 
ultimate solution must be mote production 
to give people what they need at reasonable 
prices. Certainly, price control has not in¬ 
creased production In any foreign country. 

It has had the opposite effect. Heie In 
America we saw how under OPA controls, 
many important products disappeared from 
the market. There was no butter, no meat, 
no soap or canned goods, no white shirts 
or new suits, no leather and no shoes There 
was no lumber or any other building ma¬ 
terials, and none of them came back In suffi¬ 
cient quantity until we got rid of OPA By 
price control you increase every shortage, 
necessarily because you Increase the de¬ 
mand. When prices ore held too rigid, you 
also decrease production 

Furthermore, no matter how well price 
control might work In theory, there Isn’t 
anybody in the world who knows enough 
to do It right in a country the size of the 
United States. There Isn’t any evidence 
that the Government can distribute better 
than the natural laws of supply and demand. 

Finally, price controls won’t work in the 
United States. In time of war a certain 
morale develops which makes It possible to 
retain control. I served with Hoover in the 
World War, and be relied almost entirely 
on that morale 1 was always convinced 
then that we couldn’t have done the same 
Job In time of peaoe. Certainly that was our 
experience with the OPA after the war. 
Whenever the economic price of any agricul¬ 
tural commodity was above the OPA price, 
the commodity went Into the black market 
to seek the natural level of prices The 
American people don't like to be regimented 
and they don’t like to be ordered arouzid by 
Federal officials. There was no regret when 
OPA closed down and free production 
started. No, the remedy for present con¬ 
ditions In America does not He In price con¬ 
trol. It lies In saving and restraint. It 
lies in sound government fiscal policy. It 
lies in more production and every incentive 
to more production. 

And with modifications the remedy for 
world conditions lies in more freedom and 
less government attempts to restrain. 

Even more than that. l believe most strong¬ 
ly that a peaceful and prosperous world 
can only be based ultimately on Individual 
freedom. In time of war that freedom must 
be surrendered. But if we admit that It must 
be sunendered In time of peace for some 
peacetime emergency, we will never find the 
time when that emergency doea not exist. 
If we once admit that In peacetime we must 
surrendMr Individual liberty, then it will 
never return. This country la today the bul¬ 
wark of the principles of liberty. If we 
abandon them, the whole world must 
follow. 

The reason this country has a surplus of 
food to sh4) In su^ tremendous amount to¬ 
day is that we have pruxausd aeystem based on 
personal and economic liberty. If we go back 
to Oovemnmnt restrtoUoiis. the time will 
oome wtMn there won’t be any stuplus to 
Mito AbroAd. Oar European friends can 
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point out that by strict rationing we could 
save more food for foreign shipment. That 
might be so this year, but In the end if 
accomplished by compulsory controls we 
would be subject to the same paralysis of 
initiative which exists In Europe today. In 
other words, Europe has to take the limita¬ 
tions which are Inherent in a free system if 
they want the benefits produced by it. 

The advocates of a planned economy have 
had their day They have made a complete 
failure throughout the world, except in some 
closely confined areas. Certainly, the Gov¬ 
ernment can greatly Improve any condition 
by sound policy, taut it cannot Improve those 
conditions by a detailed attempt to regu¬ 
late millions of transactions throughout vast 
areas. 

A return to OPA means an end to eco¬ 
nomic freedom. An end of economic free¬ 
dom in time of peace loads to the end of 
political freedom. Surely we should not 
turn now to the methods that have failed 
In every nation which has adopted them. 
Surely, we should not abandon now all of 
the principles of liberty which have made 
this country today the envy of the world. 


Diplomatic Boondoggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 8, 19i7 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter by Mr. William C. Bullitt, 
former United States Ambassador to Rus- 
fiia and Prance, in the Washington Post 
for December 15. Mr. Bullitt demolishes 
with Mr. Llppmann’s own words the lat¬ 
ter’s recent argument that the fate of 
China is of little importance to the 
United States: 

DIPLOMATIC BOONDOGGUNG 

My attention has been called to a column 
in your paper of December 8. signed by 
Walter Lippmann, describing action to pre¬ 
vent Communist conquest of China as diplo¬ 
matic i)i; Is this the same Mr. 

Llppmi.i.'i uli(, pv.blisiii'd in 1943, a book 
entitled United States Foreign Policy Shield 
of the Republic*? 

That book contains the following state¬ 
ments 

1 American naval power in the Pacific 
must, in Older to be fully effective, hold se¬ 
curely a chain of bases extending from con¬ 
tinental United States through Hawaii, 
Wake. Guam, and the Japanese mandated 
islands to the Philippines It is, however, a 
line which cannot easily be held securely un¬ 
less thcio Is an anchor at the other end of 
this barrier chain of bases. This anchor can 
be provided only by China 

2 Manifestly the peace of the Pacific has 
turned and will turn upon China All the 
international wars of the Pacific, including 
the war we are now waging, have turned 
upon China, and the future of China will 
for good or evil determine the future of 
the whole great basin of the Pacific 

3 As soon as the United States became a 
power in the Far East by occupying the Phil¬ 
ippines, the American Government commit¬ 
ted Itself to opposing the dismemberment of 
China into spheres of imperialist Influence 
This was the open-door policy. With some 
temporary deviations and some lapses, the 
United States adhered to this policy, and fi¬ 
nally became engaged in the present war be¬ 
cause It would not renounce the policy. 


4. All we can do is to act on the assump¬ 
tion that the conditions which for half a 
century have made the integrity and secu¬ 
rity of China a vital interest of the United 
States will, as China becomes a great power, 
make the security of the United States a 
vital interest of China, 

5. In Asia, a Russian policy of aggrandize¬ 
ment against China would disrupt Russian- 
American relations in the North Pacific and. 
In the coming air age. across the top of the 
globe. 

Perhaps this is the same Mr Lippmann 
For In the same book Mr Lippmann advo¬ 
cated a "nuclear alliance" between the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union, thereby displaying auch an ignor¬ 
ance of the alms of Soviet imperialism that 
readers who had some knowledge of world 
affairs were obliged to concur in his esti¬ 
mate of his own powers' "How wide has been 
the gap between my own Insight and my 
own hindsight,”—and to note his confes¬ 
sion* "And though I knew, and had often 
argued, that British-American sea power 
combined was necessary to our own security 
and to the maintenance of peace, neverthe¬ 
less I was too weak-minded to take a stand 
against the exorbitant folly qj the Washing¬ 
ton Disarmament Conference. In fact, I 
followed the fashion, and in editorials lor 
the old New York World celebrated the disas¬ 
ter as a triumph and denounced the ad¬ 
mirals who dared to protest. Of that epi¬ 
sode in my life I am ashamed, all the more 
so because I had no excuse lor not knowing 
better ” 

Some day, If Mr Lippmann exists, he will 
be as ashamed of calling action to prevent 
Communist conquest of China "diplomatic 
boondoggling" as he now is of having advo¬ 
cated the scrapping of a large portion of 
the American fleet 

Recently, someone using the same name, 
Walter Lippmann, published in your paper, 
I am told, 14 articles proving that the United 
States could not win the "cold war" against 
the Soviet Union; but before the,articles 
were published in book form, rushed to Eu¬ 
rope and returned with the Joyful announce¬ 
ment that the "cold war" had already been 
won by the United States If this Mr Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann really exists, and is iiot a 
chameleon pantologlst, he should be more 
careful—otherwise he will cea.se to be even 
the matrons’ mentor 

William C Builtet 

Washington. 


Aid for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUFETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mrs. ROGERS of Mas.sachusetts. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter; 

American Veterans Committee (AVC) , 
Washington. D. C., December 12. 1947. 
Hon. Edith Nourss Rogers. 

House Office BuiUHng. 

Washington. D C. 

Dear Mrs Rogers: 1 have noted with con¬ 
siderable Interest your remarks In the House 
of Representatives on December 11 in regard 
to the Importance of the early passage of 
three bills to aid veterans. I should like to 
express the thanks of our organization for 
your interest in these bills and to assure you 
of our support. 


The bill providing for an increase in sub¬ 
sistence allowances la of particular interest 
to the American Veterans Committee since, 
as you know, our college chapters conducted 
an intensive survey on the subject last winter 
and spring. These surveys, from more than 
50 different institutions geographically dis¬ 
tributed all over the country, indicates that 
veterans are not able to meet even basic 
living expenses on the present allowances. 

The supplementary bill providing for an 
Increase in celling on the amount of sub¬ 
sistence allowances plus pay by the employer 
to veterans In on-the-Job training also de¬ 
mands early passage. 

We realize the extreme importance of 
quick passage of the interim-aid legislation 
and of action by Congress on inflation. But 
we feel that the veterans’ bills which you 
are supporting are relatively noncontroversial 
and could be passed without much debate 
if they could be placed on the House calendar 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
Honorable Joseph Martin, Speaker of the 
House 

Sincerely yours. 

Chat Paterson, 
National Chairman. 


Danger in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OP OHIO 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mrs. BOLTON Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark.s In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following addrcs.s de¬ 
livered by me before the Council on 
World Affairs, Cleveland, Ohio, Decem¬ 
ber 13. 1947: 

Dancer in the Near East 

Mr Chairman, members of the World Af¬ 
fairs Council and guests, it is with a rare 
sense of privilege that I have come to you to¬ 
day, challenged by the fact that few groups 
in this country have your understanding of 
picsent issues Ten years of Brooks Emenv’s 
leadership have taken you out into a knowl¬ 
edge of contending forces, of possibilities 
for war and peace, such as Is seldom found 
The very name of the Council—World Af¬ 
fairs—gives indication that you are deeply 
aware that this great country of ours is in¬ 
deed a part of a world that longs for unity 
and peace and looks to the United States for 
leadciRhtp Your leailess choice of spcakcra 
down the years who have given you all sides 
of the pioblems that confront us as a great 
power, evidences your deteimlnatlon to bo 
ready to meet every possible cunilngency 
Ywur special groups, all of them so ably iccl, 
give evidence that you have graduated fr,.im 
the preliminary state of just listening to ono 
of a burning desire to know foi youiEcIvoi 
I wish It were possible for me to tell you 
what it means to me as youi Rcpicsentntlvc 
In the Congiess to know that you too are con¬ 
stantly reaching out fo.irlessly jeady to go 
into new areas as the.se open belore U' all 
I congratulate you on your courageous and 
progressive course and urge it upon you that 
you continue In an ever-widening elide 
Who can know the extent to which alicadv 
you have Influenced the treni of thesj 
rather terrible events In which, ns a great 
world power, we have found ourselves sud¬ 
denly engulfed? Who can say how far your 
deliberations may echo and reecho acioss ths 
world? 

This is my first public report, Mr Chair¬ 
man. and I am proud indeed to make it be¬ 
fore this illustrious company. My Informal 
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report to the House, now In printed form, Is 
available to anyone desiring It. 

Tou have asked me to talk to you of my 
recent Foreign Affairs Committee assignment 
as It relates to the Near Bast. This I am 
happy to do, though the picture Is not a gay 
one. I am certain that you. like myself, are 
deeply concerned with what the future holds, 
troubled as never before by the possibilities 
for ever>lncreaslng tragedy that seem to 
press In on every side. 1 shall speak with 
complete objectlveness confident that to each 
one of you and to you all collectively the 
future of the United States holds within It 
the futxire of the world. 

We older ones grew up secure in the 
thought that we were pretty safe behind our 
oceans, that we didn’t have to think about 
such things But that world has ceased to 
exist and we must become acutely aware of 
the areas that hold danger for us. The whole 
Near and Middle East Is such an area—from 
Greece to Afghanistan, from Turkey to the 
southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula. 

8UBCOMM1TTEX ASSIGNMENT 

1 must make it clear at the start that Z 
went out on an assignment to study condi¬ 
tions at first hand, to get facts, end to bring 
those facts back to the Congress. I did not 
go to form opinions—Indeed, except I kept 
an objective attitude I should have failed 
completely in the task given me. 

When 1 tell you that the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which 
I am chairman, is concerned with the move¬ 
ments that cut across national boundaries 
with particular emphasis on the explosive 
aspects of communism, Zionism, nationalism, 
etc, you can see that personal opinions are 
out 

Greece and Turkey, Cairo, the Arabian 
Peninsula, and Iran, with north Africa were 
to he the areas of our study Cholera kept 
us out of Cairo and a cable calling us back 
for special committee meetings on the 
interim-aid program November 10 prevented 
our getting Into north Africa. But we sent 
two of our men into Greece and Turkey, 
while Congressman Mxxbow, of New Hamp¬ 
shire, and 1 took the Near East as our share 

CONGRESSMAN JACKSON ON GREECE 

So much confusion Is abroad relative to 
the whole matter of foreign need and of the 
efficacy of our help that I wish 1 could 
give you not only my own impression, but 
also the even more authoritative statements 
of my colleague. Congressman Donald L 
Jackson of California, who spent some weeks 
In Greece. 

When we had the Interim-aid bill up be¬ 
fore the Committee on Rules last week one 
of the committee members said to the wit¬ 
ness, Mr Jackson, “You don’t mean to tell 
us thot the aid we have given Greece has 
stopped the Communists?” Here Is his 
reply 

“During the period between October 6-23, 
Air ’Teague and I traveled hundreds of 
miles through Greece to the northern fron¬ 
tiers. into Thrace, and in general, covered as 
much of the country as It was possible to 
cover V/c had Interviews with many per¬ 
sonalities both In and out of the Government. 
We did not spend our time on the front 
porch of the American Embassy in Athens. 
We talked to members of the Greek press, 
American and foreign correspondents, maga¬ 
zine writers, officers and men of the Greek 
Army and the Air Force, priests, villagers, 
businessmen and captured bandits We 
made every effort to learn what had hap¬ 
pened In Greece • • • since the Amer¬ 

ican mission went in there. Regardless of 
political affiliations—and there are 27 po¬ 
litical parties in Greece—we found no one 
even among the Communists, who did not 
say that if we had not gone Into Turkey and 
Greece they would be today in the economic 
and military control of Russia. 


**There might have been differing degrees 
of efficiency in the administration of aid in 
that area. There probably was some degree 
of friction between our Smbaasy and the 
aid mission. ’There was stupidity In some 
respects in connection with the admlniitra* 
tion of UNBRA, but the one unassailable 
fact, in spite of all that has been said here¬ 
tofore, Is the fact that if we bad not gone 
into Greece and ’Turkey when we did, the 
iron curtain would have lifted and crashed 
on the Mediterranean coast. 

“The military slgnlflcanoe of Greece is of 
the utmost importance. Fate, perhaps in a 
mood of Irony, gave Greece one of the world’s 
most unproductive soils—rugged, moun¬ 
tainous terrain—and an unbalanced econ¬ 
omy which has never in the history of the 
nation been a favorable trade-balance side. 
Strategically, however, ite Importance can¬ 
not be underestimated. It has been said 
that who controls Greece to a large extent 
controls the Mediterranean. ’The whole re¬ 
lationship of Greece must be studied from 
the standpoint of her relatlonablp with the 
remainder of Europe, and, what is more im¬ 
portant, from the standpoint of her rela¬ 
tionship with the Middle Bast. Geographi¬ 
cally, Greece stands on the flank of Turkey. 
Her island possessions dominate the ap¬ 
proaches to the Dardanelles and the Bos¬ 
phorus. Crete lies astride the communica¬ 
tion linee of the Mediterranean, and the har¬ 
bors of Greece, while not the best in the 
world, would offer facilities for repair and re¬ 
fueling in the event of a world crisis. It is 
highly questionable whether Turkey could 
stand alone against military aggression un¬ 
lees her flank on the west were covered 
The ancient gateway of invasion to the Mid¬ 
dle East lies through Turkey and has, since 
the days of AttUa, the Hun. and Ghengis 
Khan The Iran-Turkey-Qreeoe axis stands 
guard to the reaches of not only the Middle 
East, but to Africa and the balance of the 
Mediterranean world. It Is for this reason, 
as you will remember, that America went 
to the 4 id of Greece In 1047. 

“We have to accept on the face the fact 
that the Communists have not made a sub¬ 
stantial gain in Europe during the last year 
The pendulum for the first time since the 
war, has started to swing in the opposite 
direction. In all those countries having elec¬ 
tions, the tendency has been to repudiate 
the concept of communism 

*Tf the same is true In Europe as In 
Greece and Turkey, the aid we have poured 
into Europe has had a definitely beneficial 
effect on containing communism.” 

Mr Jackson says further, “There Is any¬ 
thing but a cold war going on In Greece to¬ 
day It Is a hot, fighting war.” And he 
should know. Questioned as to Henry J. 
Taylor’s remarks about Athens being a boom 
town while nothing he could see there Justi¬ 
fied the thought of great need, Mr. Jackson 
said, ”1 do not know where he traveled, but 
when one gets outside of Athens be Is In a 
different world. They are grateful for the 
things we have done for them. All along 
the way people surrounded our Jeep by the 
hundreds and literally kissed our hands be¬ 
cause we were Americans.” 

MT OWN OBSERVATIONS 

During my very brief stop-over In Athens 
we covered an amazing amount of ground, 
sitting in on a conference with Governor 
Griswold and his staff, going on to the in¬ 
formation office for a very concentrated hour 
of questions and answers and inspection of 
the office space and content, and ending up 
with an unforgetable hour with the Prime 
Minister. I-came away with a vivid sense of 
the terrific problem facing the keen, vener¬ 
able M. SophouilB. tattle constnictlva work 
can be done until the guerrilla war is stopped. 
The condition of the people is deplorable. 
No wonder they often take the attitude that 
they couldn't be worse off. and maybe Oom- 


munlst promises might hold something after 
all. 

One of the added trials is the searclty of 
water in the Athens area. The Qerznana 
emptied the great Marathon Reservoir which 
takes 7 years of good rainfaU to mi. And this 
year there was a drought. 

Do yon know I find it diffloult to under¬ 
stand the thought processes of people who 
my, “unless they will change their govern¬ 
ment and become a democracy we will send 
no aid.” Soviet Russia calls hermlf a democ¬ 
racy. To me there Is no future in imposing 
upon any people a form of government they 
don't understand. We believe in our kind of 
what we caU “democracybut how are we 
going to make the Greeks understand what 
we are talking about? After a while, per- 
hape—but even then It wont be our business 
to force them, will it? It makes much better 
sense to me to do what we are doing, giving 
them food, etc., and help in this business 
of driving the guerrillas back beyond the 
borders from which their strength comes. 
Once that is done and they can give some 
attention to their internal affairs, then let 
them choose. Didn’t we fight the war to 
preserve the right of peoples to choose? 

At the moment this new King Paul and 
his Queen Frederlka are doing an amazing 
job and are making the people nut only re¬ 
spect but love them. When we were In 
Athens the King was making a very thorough 
Inspection of the whole of Greece with a 
rather breath-taking courage. And the 
Queen was everywhere, working to establish 
food centers, clinics, etc. Did the papers here 
carry the story of how she was discovered in 
a crowd and lifted up onto the men’s shoul¬ 
ders and carried along while they all 
cheered? Give the people something to eat, 
set them to work, and then let them see 
whether or not they want to continue to be 
the most limited monarchy in the world. 

STRATEGIC ERONTIERS 

Greece. Turkey, and Iran are on the south¬ 
ern frontiers of the Soviet Union, their secu¬ 
rity constantly threatened. That security is 
of the utmost Importance to us. 

We had come through France; the unbe¬ 
lievable attacks against us in the Communist 
papers, on the air, on billboards and hand¬ 
bills were fresh In our minds We found 
the same procedure In varying degrees In 
Rome, Athens, and Tehran, It served to 
strengthen my conviction that we are en- 
gaged In a grim war—a cold war, If you 
want—upon which hinges the fate of man¬ 
kind. 

Two months In eastern Europe with 2 
weeks of that in Russia in 1946 and a very 
concentrated 6 weeks In Europe and the Near 
East this fall, have left me no alternative 
concept, Our adversary Is ruthless, relent¬ 
less and entirely without honor. His goal is 
the complete domination of the world He 
has said that if in his progress he must 
destroy those whom he cannot convince, 
even though he destroy all but a small num¬ 
ber of the present population of the globe, 
he will do BO. Evidence of his sincerity In 
this regard can be found In every land upon 
which he has laid the finger of his con¬ 
scienceless lust Unfortunately, by the ap-' 
peasement program of the adminstratlon in 
power at the time, we gave Moscow a sense 
of over importance at the very start It was 
the American armies that were turned back 
from the Elbe It was America that gave 
Stallu priorities In what are the satellite 
countries and helped him directly and In¬ 
directly to build Soviet strength In Korea. 
Manchuria, and China. As Americans we 
cannot escape our truly terrible responsibility 
to undo as fast as may be that which we 
have done. You may say to me, “But I 
didn’t do It, I was against it.” If you voted 
against them you did that at least, for It 
was the majority of those voting who seem¬ 
ingly continued the appeasement admlnlstra- 
'tlon. If you were among those who did not 
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vote, then your failure to take your per¬ 
sonal responsibility towards continuing free¬ 
dom and decency, opportunity and hope In 
a Ood-fearlng world needs expiation. 

I am not among the defeatists who say at 
the outset—*‘this can't be done, If this is 
done it won't work, we've poured so much 
down a rat hole we Just can't pour any 
more, etc " Why not close the rat hole? To 
base our thinking and our actions on the 
premise that all Moscow needs to take over 
the world is to start the Juggernaut rolling, 
Is to me shocking beyond measure. What is 
the matter with us? Have we no good old- 
fashloaed spunk left? Have we no courage, 
no faith, no belief in ourselves and the way 
of life we are building? And at this moment 
in man's battle for existence and for growth 
when we are faced up with the godless* 
forces of materialism, have we no allegiance 
to Him in whom our forebears put their 
trust? Where is our faith in the Almighty 
and Eternal God whom we call by many 
names and worship through various form¬ 
ulas? What have we become? 

The Turks have refused Russia control of 
the Dardanelles. They are bleeding them¬ 
selves white keeping an army out of all pro¬ 
portion to normal peacetime needs And up 
in Iran, on the very borders of the Soviet 
Union, the Province of Azerbajan. with 
United Nations backing and what is little 
more than moral support from us, turned 
them out. While we were in Tehran those 
same courageous Persians voted down the 
Russian oil concession 102 to 2 They know 
that their little army, only now beginning to 
pull Itself together with the help of our tiny 
military mission would be Impotent should 
Moscow decide to move to the Persian Gulf. 
But they have stood their ground. 

It is of vital importance to the security of 
the United States, as well as to that of west¬ 
ern Europe that the Iranians continue their 
courageous way There are many reasons 
for this, but perhaps the most vital, until 
science gives us the formulas to unlock 
atomic energy for use in our economy, la and 
will be oil Look at your map, and you will 
see the gateway Iran could be to Russia 
OIL 

At the northern end of the Persian Gulf is 
the largest refinery in the world Soviet 
troops could move down In short order across 
Persia on the very roads we built with the 
agreement of the Iranians to give to Russia 
the supplies with which she repulsed the 
Germans 

Just in the bend of the gulf lies the fas¬ 
cinating little land of Kuwait—very ancient 
Under It is probably the greatest known oil 
deposit in the world Ameilcan concerns 
own one-half of the concession, and woik 
had begun to go on apace when we were 
there 

Part way down the gulf lies the Island of 
Bahrein where the British, as well as our¬ 
selves, have vital Interests On the mainland 
Is Dhahran Here the seemingly inexhausti¬ 
ble concessions are ours, and the friendship 
and understanding that has been built be¬ 
tween us and His Very Powerful Majesty King 
ibn-Saud are making possible a development 
of the country that should be of great*beneflt 
to all the people. We saw the first rails laid 
on the ties of the railroad that will Join to¬ 
gether the principal cities. These in turn are 
to have water, sewage, and light. The engi¬ 
neers are ours, most of the labor is Arab, and 
far the first time in their lives they receive 
a living wage. For the first time, also, com¬ 
pany schools make it possible to the native to 
learn a trade, to improve that knowledge and 
so earn a progressively better position. A 
hospital is being built and schools, and the 
palm huts have been replaced by little houses 
of cement and of brick. 

Some of the oil from Bahrein and Dhahran 
goes to China—to India. During the war 
our Navy used practically all of the output 
of ARAMCO, and our ships still count upon 


fueling there. There is always a tanker at 
the dock, and there were half a dozen more 
waiting off shore the day we flew over to Ras 
Tanura—our ever-growing refinery north of 
Dhahran. 

What if Moscow decided to move south? 
Yes, there is an airfield at Dhahran and a 
small American mission teaching a well- 
chosen group of Saudi Arabian lads how to 
run a commercial airfield But could vou 
stop a Soviet paratroop army with a camel 
corps and a few passenger planes? 

Such a situation is not necessarily immi¬ 
nent, but it was our business to look at all 
these very grave possibilities. 

PIPE LINES 

Reaching only part of the way across this 
great peninsula, pipe lines move slowly to¬ 
ward Sldon on the eastern shores of the Med¬ 
iterranean You should fly over those des¬ 
erts as we did. Like a great snake the pipe 
crawls slowl/ toward its destination, often 
covered over by the sands Occasional small 
landing fields with a few flat huts make re¬ 
pairs and protection possible But even the 
agreements for portions of the rest of those 
lines have not been ratified by the coun¬ 
tries through ^hich they must go. Will they 
be? 

In Damascus I talked with the President 
several times, as well as with the Prime Min¬ 
ister and others in the Government Each 
one told me that strong forces were working 
on the Parliament for refusal to ratify the 
agreement made with the oil companies 
many months ago. And we need that pipe 
line, friends 

IMPACT or PAnxmoN 

Let me repeat at this point that our Job 
was to discover and to report on the explosive 
aspects of national and international move¬ 
ments Whether there be Justice or Injus¬ 
tice in the pastltionlng of Palestine was not 
our business But what was and is our busi¬ 
ness Is to give the Congress and to the people 
of America as calmly objective a picture as 
possible of the results of the impact of the 
United States' decision to stand for parti¬ 
tion 

We arrived in Jerusalem just at the time 
It was announced that the United States 
favored the majority report of the United 
Nations. It was a strange Jerusalem 
Barbed wire thrown around the five separated 
areas, passes required ever 3 rwhere. sirens that 
meant "stop where you are until the all 
clear." soldiers always in fours and armed 
The tension was an experience in Itself 

The effect of our announcement was amaz¬ 
ing Nobody was really pleased, not even the 
Jewish Agency. That was understandable 
because they have said sb often that they 
would be satisfied with nothing less than a 
Palestine according to the Jews Knowing 
this, the Arabs insisted that they could not 
believe there was any sincerity behind the 
Zionist agreement to the suggested partition 
plan 

We found our Consul General and his very 
able staff exceedingly well informed. We 
used their knowledge as background for our 
discussions and conferences with British, 
Jews, and Arabs, some of these talks were 
on the reco^, others not, but all of them 
were with people in positions of authority 
In their gr " 'h' some of their voices 

have been s * ■ . • • . ■ oo successfully 

It was particularly interesting to find that 
Creech-Jones' announcement of Britain’s de¬ 
cision to withdraw from Palestine was met 
on every hand with complete Incredulity. 
The High Commissioner Sir Alan Cunning¬ 
ham left no doubt as to Its finality when 
I talked with him, and when later he went 
on the air. The immediate reaction was 
pleasure on the part of both Jews and Arabs, 
although when I discussed it later with the 
Jewish Agency I found a curious attitude 
that was most difficult to rationalize. Both 
groups were very pc»itive that they could 
handle any violence that might occur should 


the final decision at Lake Success be for 
partition. 

Let me give you briefly—for my time is 
short—the reactions and opinions given us. 
and I assure you it was^never the opinion of 
isolated individuals or even of two of three 
that we wrote in our book. 

As I said—no one was Jubilant over that 
first azmouncement, and it was not only 
among the Arabs that we met violent op¬ 
position to the partition plan Just as here 
and in many other countries, ardent Zionists 
protest most loudly. The Zlonlst-Revl- 
slonists (they expressed themselves In New 
York newspaper advertisements in Septem¬ 
ber) are perhaps the most vocal opponents 
of the partition plan in Palestine. We were 
told by the authorities that they represent 
from 17 to 20 percent of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion There are also groups of orthodox Jews 
who told us with an Indescribable sadness of 
their grave concern lest the problems of 
establishing a Jewish state at this particular 
time, might become the greatest tragedy 
ever faced by Jewry 

And there are still others within both the 
Jewish and the Arab groups who have a deep 
certainty that Jews and Arabs could and 
should be able to work out their own salva¬ 
tion. They deeply resent the pressures from 
without that have brought discord amongst 
them To these I have said that I hoped 
they would let nothing discourage them, but 
that they would continue to try to find ways 
to bring about an ultimate peace in order 
that the dark clouds that presently cover 
the attainment of a goal long In the hearts 
of many may be dissipated by unselfish desire 
and a deep understanding of the need of the 
world for peace 

I am saying nothing today of the dreams 
of the thousands upon thousands of Jews 
taught in their synagogues that they have 
been singled out by the Lord Jehovah from 
all mankind and given a particular little 
country Nor have I time to speak of the 
tortured and homeless to whom the Promised 
Land Is their only hope, whose problem has 
not been simplified by having been made a 
part of the Zionist plan But the amazing 
growth of Tel Aviv to which so many have 
gone despite the terrible congestion and their 
own poverty, which Is probably true of other 
cities such as Haifa, cannot be passed over 
unmentioned Jerusalem, too, has changed 
unbelievably The new wholly modern city 
hob crawled up and down the little hills with 
Incredible elasticity The fact that all new 
structures must be of the native stone gives 
it an appearance of permanency. 

I could talk many long minutes on these 
developments, but that was not my assign¬ 
ment and you have asked for a report 

So today I am giving you as much of a 
picture as I can of what the Impact of the 
announcement of the American stand for 
partition was right at the moment and 
something of the Implications as they may 
play a part in the security and the future 
of the United States and through us, of 
the western world. 

POSSIBLE EFFECT UPON ARAO-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 

Let US look at our position quite coldly. 
As a result of our many conferences we 
came to the conclusion that the consensus 
of opinion of a very large majority of those 
with whom we talked was that a year ago 
we had the confidence and the friendship of 
every Arab country A year ago they be¬ 
lieved what they had learned of justice and 
democracy In the American colleges of the 
Near East into which they flocked at the 
end of Ottoman rule A year ago they 
trusted us to uphold those doctrines against 
all comers 

Now? The shock of what is to them our 
defection, our departure from all they be¬ 
lieved we stood for has confused them. 
They are bewildered by what they consider 
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our disloyalty not only to them but more 
seriously still to our own creed, to our own 
honor They feel we have betrayed them 
not only materially, but morally and spir¬ 
itually, as well. 

Nor can they understand our iir'ilill'^v. 
our Ignorance of the ways of « a TI - 
Majesty King Tbn Baud has and has had no 
Illusions about the gangsters In the Krem¬ 
lin He sees the danger they pre&etit to all 
who believe that man is a child of Ood, 
not a tool of the atate. He has watched 
the machinations of Uncle Joe as he has 
stretched his long hands out toward the 
eastern Mediterranean, pulling them hack 
whenever they got slapped, but always 
reaching out again In some new direction. 
And now? There was little In our papers 
about the possibilities of the Russian stand 
during the fUst days of maneuvering at 
Lake Success—^nothing to give the picture 
of the constant pushing and shoving behind 
the scenes, but definitely felt, to bring out a 
statement by the United States delegate. 
How well It was managed that Soviet agree¬ 
ment with America was Interpreted as a 
splendid step toward better understanding. 
Was there a word said of what was accom¬ 
plished in the sinister determination ot 
Moscow to control the world? Let us con¬ 
sider the partition plan from that angle 
and quite dispassionately for a moment. 
There are two ways—and two ways only— 
to put It Into effect (1) By the agreement 
of both groups upon which It Is really predi¬ 
cated (2) By force. It Is clearly apparent 
that the first method la out—and no think¬ 
ing person can fail to see the Implications 
and possible ramifications of the second It 
will do no more than suggest what It would 
mean should the whole Moslem world of 
some 300.000,000 Join In protest. Is it not 
Important that we consider whether It has 
not become far more than a question of Just 
Palestine—Indeed one has little alternative 
if one is to face the explosive aspects from 
the standpoint of world peace and the battle 
that Is on between the cold, merciless Krem¬ 
lin and a God-fearing world 

aUSSIAN STRATIGT AT LAKE SUCCESS 

Let US look at the Russian strategy at Lake 
Success beginning with the opening gun— 
the consummate skill of Gromyko's first 
speech 

*‘We had hoped that these two people 
would find a way to reconcile their dimcul- 
tles • • • we have come most reluc¬ 
tantly to the conclusion * • * Russia 

stands unalterably" —and here Is the heart 
of the matter—“for the right of all peoples 
to eclf-determlnatlon • • • for the 

right of an unhappy minority to ^withdraw 
from its association with a majority, the right 
to live unmolested In his own country, etc. 
etc.” 

Does this not make It Immediately evident 
that Moscow has used the Palestine issue 
merely as a tool to establish within the 
United Nations the precedent of the right 
of a minority to separate from the majority 
and set tip a separate state? You will see 
that by Us action in this one imtance the 
UN has sanctioned whatever Moscow has 
done or plans to do to instigate turmoil and 
revolt In every country where there are 
minorities. 

Take the Azerbaijan matter, for example 

Look more closely at Kurdistan, and foot¬ 
hills of Mount Ararat, the most strategic land 
mass In eastern Asia. Once established as 
a satellite country and It Is Just an easy 
downhill walk to Klrkutz and the plains 
beyond. 

And Soviet Armenia—how logical to bring 
those 7.000 square miles back to the fold— 
to collect the dispersed Armenians as they 
are doing, and bring them back to Kars end 
Ardaban. Why surely If after an interval of 
2,000 years one group is reinstated In an area 
Of 10,000 square miles, then another group 
dispersed but 30 years ago should be given the 
same rights. 


It is this establishment of precedent Which 
Moscow has at the moment succeesfully 
pulled off that holds within It more power 
for destruction than the atom bomb 

Of course courageous little Greece, In ^pite 
of all the pressures to which she was sub¬ 
jected. held firmly to her early determination 
to permit no auch precedent to be establish¬ 
ed. for Is not Macedonia upon the very brink? 

POSSIBLE EFFECT UPOZf XSABSHALL PLAN 

By supporting the partition plan Moscow 
accomplishes another purpose definitely an- 
noiuiced in Europe: the defeat of the so- 
called Marshall plan. How? 

A large part of the rehahllltation plan for 
Europe is predicated upon the supplying of 
some 15.000,000 tons of oil annually from the 
•Near East At the moment the output is 
about half that amount—but the contem¬ 
plated pipe lines and new developments could 
readily double the amount. If this is not 
brought about—If In addition the 7,500,000 
tons are cut off, where Is the oil to come 
from? 

Our own oil supplies are about 230,000,000 
tons a year, and we know that we must con¬ 
serve rather than to expand If we are to build 
security at home So it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the pipe lines be laid and that 
the output be available to Europe. 

Could tankers bring the oil around the long 
way? It has been roughly estimated that 
300 tankers would be required to give the five 
8,030-ton ships a day that would be requir¬ 
ed—the minimum time for the turn-around 
being about 2 months. To build these on 
top priorities with no time out for strikes 
would take at least a year—and very roughly 
would cost from $160,000,000 to $200,000.000— 
a small sum perhaps as it relates to the pos¬ 
sible 16 billions suggested for a 5-year reha¬ 
bilitation program—^but 

Under such conditions the pipe lines loom 
large In the Marshall plan. And Russia has 
maneuvered the United Nations into a posi¬ 
tion where—if no further considerations be 
given—the precedent of minority withdraw¬ 
als h.is been established and underwritten 
The Immediate result is clearly evident The 
Near East is threatening to explode over a 
plan whose possible implementation has in It 
explosive elements which might easily Ignite 
not just the Near East but all the world. 
And who benefits? Moscow and the godless 
Communist Ideology 

Whose will be the hand that made all this 
possible? Where does that put us. friends. 
In this great battle that is on between those 
who believe In God and those who defy Him? 
Remember that the Arab also Is a devout 
believer Has It not become a question of 
the future of otlr world? Will the men In 
the Kremlin be able to continue to play their 
cards as successfully as they have on the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean Bea? 
Shall we continue In our blindness and keep 
on giving them one strategic spot after 
another even as we have now helped the 
establishment of the one precedent Moscow 
needs to do legitimately what she has so 
far accomplished without sanction? 

XESFOirSZBlLXTT FOB THE rUTURE 

That is an unpleasant picture, Isn't It? 
I'm wondering If we have the courage to look 
at It from every possible angle, facing the 
worst that could happen, and then say to 
ourselves: Even now this need not be. Even 
now those responsible may use a greater 
wisdom than the leaders have shown. The 
very fact that neither Arab nor Jew is ready, 
really, to use force means that time may 
bring cooler judgments to bear among those 
seemingly the most Involved. Once the Brit¬ 
ish have withdrawn and these two contend¬ 
ers ere faced up with the full responsibility 
for their own future, isn't tt still possible 
that those of both groups who have long 
felt a peaceful way could be found If only 
the leaders could be forced to abdicate from 
their positions of fanatic immovableness, 
might have the courage and the strength to 
win through to peace. 


lent It further possible that when the 
United Nations Security Ootmcll conelders 
methods of implementing the decision of the 
Assembly, as it mutt automatically do, tliey 
will have to face up realistically to the 
shattering results of Russian strategy? Isn’t 
it conceivable that at that point, with the 
peace of the world at stake, some interval 
procedure may be worked out which would 
give time for further consideration for all 
that is involved? 

In giving you this dispassionate objective 
picture of a part at least of the explosive 
aspects of the present situation in the Near 
East. I am placing upon each one of you. Jew, 
Moslem, and Christian, a very heavy responsi¬ 
bility I believe that It Is of infinite Impor¬ 
tance that we go forward from this moment 
with a deep and new-found humility, ask¬ 
ing that we may see more clearly in the dark¬ 
ness that surrounds us and that we may use 
all our strength, all our courage, all our ener¬ 
gies to protect and uphold the spiritual es¬ 
sence that Is freedom, that is America. 

Upon us as believers in the spiritual reali¬ 
ties, upon us as Americans rests the Impelling 
need to look into the Implications of these 
world-shaking decisions with a deeper re¬ 
sponsibility for the safety and security of this 
our country In a world aflame with passion, 
with anger, with envy and with greed Not 
that America shall be strong for the sake of 
strength, but rather that her strength rray 
be there to be used by the great forces of the 
Eternal Ood to build justice and mercy that 
In the end there may Indeed be light. 


Economic and Social Implication of Mod¬ 
ern Food Science at Exemplified in 
Multipnrpofe Food for Famine Emer¬ 
gency Relief Feeding 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 wish to insert this program put out 
by the Meals for Millions Foundation. I 
definitely do not believe that this is a 
fantastic dream nor do I believe it an Im- 
posslbllty. Mr Clifford E. Clinton, the 
foundation's president, is a successful 
and reputable businessman, one of the 
leading restaurateurs in Los Angeles. 
The food described may not be palatable 
but it will save lives, and that is what 
we are interested in. 

The program follows: 

Economic and Social Implications of Mod- 
Kzn Food Science as Exemplified in Multi¬ 
purpose Pood for Famine Emergency 
Relief Feeding 

(By Clifford B. Clinton, president. Meals for 
Millions Foundation) 
foreword 

As the first permanent organized volun¬ 
tary citizens effort dedicated to the preven¬ 
tion of starvation, the Meals for Millions 
Foundation was established last fall to de¬ 
velop a new approach to an old problem. 
The foundation seeks to focus public atten¬ 
tion on the fact that recurrent mass star¬ 
vation is no longer inevitable and that mal¬ 
nutrition Is preventable through the appli¬ 
cation of modern food science and teelmo- 
logloal knowledge. 

The foundation Is neither Interested nor 
engaged In the commercial distribution of 
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food. It Is a nonprofit organization No 
one connected wltb the foundation is finan* 
daily Interested in multipurpose food. The 
foundation merely utilizes multipurpose food 
in Its program as the first scientifically pro¬ 
duced food to provide maximum nutrition at 
minimum cost. 

During the past year the foundation has 
demonstrated that its objectives are prac¬ 
tical and can be quickly achieved to the de¬ 
gree that public Interest can be aroused. 

It has accumdated evidence that adequate 
food for starving people can be supplied In 
practically unlimited quantity, within a rela¬ 
tively short period, without depriving well- 
fed Americans of any Item of their accus¬ 
tomed food. It has also demonstrated that 
Its program is one that arouses public 
enthusiasm. 

The present world food emergency Imposes 
on all citizens the obligation to offer to 
national leaders whatever Information and 
experience they may possess that may con¬ 
tribute to the solution of a world problem 
that affects us all. Therefore, on behalf of 
the Meals for Millions Foundation, I submit 
the following memorandum: 

Any program for the fulfillment of Ameri¬ 
ca’s obligation to a hungry world is enmeshed 
with serious problems of political, social, and 
economic importance, as well as humani¬ 
tarian considerations— 

1. To the hungry millions facing the pros¬ 
pect of starvation, economic prostration, and 
civil disturbance; 

2. To well-fed nations of the world such as 
ours, whose normal resources are great, 
though Inadequate for the task of feeding 
the world without risks of Incurring eco¬ 
nomic disruptions or catastrophe 

The ideal policy must be one. therefore, 
that will preserve our willingness and our 
ability to help over such period as may be 
necessary, to enable those now dependent 
to become Independent and self-sustaining 

We recognize that there are several possible 
approaches for both Immediate and long¬ 
term aid In the foreign food crisis. 

A. CONSEBVATION AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 
OF TRAOmONAI. FOODS 

One Immediate approach Is to conserve our 
normal food resources by all the devices be¬ 
ing employed by the recently created Citi¬ 
zens’ Food Committee. The corollary to this 
approach Is to stimulate maximum world 
production of traditional foods and of com¬ 
modities and services which can be exchanged 
for food. 

We must be alert, however, to the fact that 
If we sa\e too little, produce too little, and 
export too much, the result can be distortion 
of our own food economy, disastrous Infla¬ 
tion, and consequent national preoccupation 
with our own Internal dlfflcultles, which will 
preclude effective attention to and solution 
of the world food problem. 

Moreover, even within the margin of our 
own security, we may soon become discour¬ 
aged 11, with all our sacrifice, we do not 
achieve rapid rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion abroad. We can take grains and other 
foods from the domestic market In such 
quantities as to raise prices at home, and 
despite this sacrifice, still fall to bring to 
undernourished people those nutritive es¬ 
sentials necessary to rebuild their wasted 
bodies and restore their incentive, hope, and 
ambition, which are all so necessary If these 
people are to become self-sustaining, and 
able, ns well as willing, to undertake the 
tasks of reconstruction. 

The problem, therefore, is not only that of 
filling empty stomachs. It Is also the prob¬ 
lem of rebuilding wasted bodies. It Is the 
problem of synchronizing relief feeding with 
the requirements of rehabilitation and re¬ 
construction. 

B PRODUCTION OF NEW FOODS 

The purpose of this memorandum Is to 
present another scientific approach, which. 


If properly supported and extended, can, we 
believe, be of revolutionary significance, and 
revolutionary for the world’s good. 

There are many new foods on the scien¬ 
tific horizon which can add to the world’s 
present food supply new. cheap, and nour¬ 
ishing foods developed from many sources 
not currently utilized for hiunan food. Mul¬ 
tipurpose food Is the first of these pioneer 
foods to be actually produced, tested, and 
exported in a form acceptable to the hungry 
people of the world. 

About 4,000,000 meals of MPF have gone 
overseas Into 21 countries through 32 na¬ 
tional relief agencies since the formation of 
the Foundation. Multipurpose food utilizes 
the soybean, a vegetable protein carrier of 
high potency. It is palatable, nutritious, and 
acceptable. Two ounces (dry weight) of this 
food, cooked for 10 minutes with four parts of 
water, make an 8-ounce meal which is sus¬ 
taining, filling, satisfying, appetizing, and has 
the approximate nutritive value of a meal of 
beef, potatoes, peas, and milk. It violates no 
dietary precept Its current cost of 3 cents a 
meal could be further reduced with planned, 
quantity production. 

Multipurpose food la a byproduct. It 
utilizes the residue of soybean left after the 
extraction of the oil for Industrial purposes 
Its present use is for plastic manufacture, 
stock feeding, fertilizer, etc It Is available In 
great quantities for human consumption 
through a new process which makes It palatr 
able As a protein food. It provides in cheap 
form those nutritive essentials commonly 
consumed In scarce and expensive meat, milk, 
and eggs. Fortified with essential minerals 
and vitamins In cheap, abundant, synthetic 
form, it supplies precisely those nutritive es¬ 
sentials usually lacking in the diets of the 
world's hungry people 

No other single food, regardless of cost, 
contains all these essentials It is the lack 
of proteins, vitamins, minerals, that prevents 
many relief diets, based on cereals and vege¬ 
tables, from rehabilitating hungry people to 
the point where they are self-sustaining and 
have a sense of well-being and Incentive to do 
a good day’s work. 

Multipurpose food, therefore, can be used 
to supplement and extend available grains 
and other foods made available through our 
export and conservation program It makes 
It possible for the consumer to obtain maxi¬ 
mum nutiitlonal efficiency from such foods 
as he is already able to obtain. MPF is vei- 
satlle, fits Into any food program, and ac¬ 
quires the taste of foods with which It Is 
blended It can be shipped In one-tenth the 
space of other foods, and keeps Indefinitely 

The use of this food, and such similar 
foods as may be developed, permits Ameri¬ 
cans to aid In the prevention of malnutri¬ 
tion and starvation abroad. In accordance 
with our acknowledged obligation and Intel¬ 
ligent self-interest, without disaster to our 
domestic food economy. 

A THREE-POINT PROGRAM 

A three-point piugram to meet the present 
emergency and prevent recurrent food short¬ 
ages Is suggested herewith: 

1 Emergency famine relief I This would 
involve the solicitation of funds from citi¬ 
zens, as well as the contribution of Govern¬ 
ment aid. This program would operate 
through a committee of food experts, food 
scientists, and expediters. This committee 
would develop, and utilize, foods not hereto¬ 
fore utilized, such as the soy products. 

The American soy crop, with planning, 
could provide up to 180,000,000 meals dally. 
While production In significant volume could 
be stimulated Immediately to aid In meeting 
the problem of the coming winter, the full 
effect of the program would be felt after the 
current crop year, when agricultural plan¬ 
ning for extended soy planting could attain 
a yield which would provide for foreign aid as 
well as necessary domestic allocations for ac¬ 
customed needs. 


Use of the soy crop in such increased 
amounts for food purposes would greatly ex¬ 
pand American production of vegetable oils 
since, in extracting the protein grit from the 
soy, much of the oil Is drained off. Abun¬ 
dance of this oil would be reflected In les¬ 
sened pressures on the prices Vf articles for 
domestic consumption, such as margarine, 
soap, etc., which utilize vegetable oils. It 
would also provide additional oil for export. 

Aside from Its nutritive values, the extent 
to which multipurpose foods supplants the 
export of other foods, such as wheat, will be 
reflected in reduced pressure on the pi Ices 
of these domestic foods. 

Multipurpose food, therefore, presents the 
opportunity to attack high food prices at 
home by producing a food more suitable for 
relief abroad Our relief program can be¬ 
come a counterinflationary weapon. 

Multipurpose food possesses another dis¬ 
tinct advantage from the standpoint of na¬ 
tional policy It is identifiable as American 
aid wTiercver It Is used. Every package Is 
already so marked. It Is distinct from any 
other food This Is an advantage not pos¬ 
sessed by grains and other bulk foods 

Multipurpose food Is an Incentive food In 
a double sense While It supplies those nu¬ 
tritive essentials which build a sense of well¬ 
being In the human body. It Is still an emer¬ 
gency food While giving men the ability to 
do a day’s work, It will stimulate the desire 
to make the traditional, appetizing combina¬ 
tions more plentiful by making the day’s 
work count In renewed production of those 
foods. Multipurpose food Is not a deluxe 
food It will, however, sustain people who 
desire to work to restore their normal food 
economy as quickly as possible. It will en¬ 
able faimers, miners, factory workers, pro¬ 
fessional men, and office workers to get ahead 
with their tasks without undue exhaustion 
• * • but It will in no way minimize their 

desire to obtain more diversified food as soon 
as possible. 

Multipurpose food for emergency relief 
feeding can be dramatized in such a way as 
to stimulate fund raising from every citizen. 
Every family can afford to Invite an unseen, 
hungry guest to dinner at a cost of 3 cents. 
This, tied in with the conservation drive, 
would balance the negative appeal to eat 
less with a positive appeal to give the price 
of a postage stamp regularly at each meal to 
feed someone who Is hungry The volume 
of contributions received by the foundation 
to date demonstrates the power of this ap¬ 
peal 

2 Governmental food purchases and pro¬ 
duction planning The emergency relief feed¬ 
ing program discussed above rhould of course, 
be synchronized and coordinated with the 
immediate and long-range food production 
plans already developed by governments and 
Intergovernmental agencies, such as the Pood 
and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. Such plans look to the removal of 
trade barriers and the Interchange of foods 
to balance the economies of various shortage 
areas and Increase their production through 
International cooperation 

3. Agricultural- and economic-aid plan; 
Emergency feeding aid and governmental as¬ 
sistance in food purchases as suggested, could 
be extended to countries which enter into 
agreements to adopt approved )jroceciures for 
bringing themselves to a plan of agricultural 
and economic self-sufficiency. 

Such a program of cooperation would In¬ 
corporate the best available technological 
and scientific advice for production In field 
and iartory 

For example Many countries could, within 
two crop periods, become self-sufficient in 
food production for the emergency needs of 
their areas Soy, or its nutritive equivalent, 
could be grown and processed to produce 
sufficient food to provide for basic nutritive 
needs This would Involve technical In- 
stiuctlon to these areas as to the production. 
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proeeulng, and blending of tbe food ele- 
menU required in order to make an inez- 
penaive, abundant food, nutritionally ade¬ 
quate. 

A Blmllar procedure could be adopted in 
those areas, such aa India, China, and the 
Near East which have never had an adequate 
food production and technology A cooper¬ 
ative program should be set up to provide 
the farm and factory facilities whereby these 
deficiency nations could begin the produc¬ 
tion of a food which would be within the 
purchasing power of the Hindu untouch¬ 
able, tbe Egyptian fellah, the Chinese coolie. 

CONCLUSION 

To accomplish the foregoing, tbe program 
should also provide adequate funds for con¬ 
tinued research and development of those 
foods which, for the first time In history, will 
make it possible to prevent famine and mal¬ 
nutrition throughout most of the world and 
bring nourishing food within the reach of 
impoverished peoples 

Only then wlll 4 >eople have the strength to 
raise their own standards of living and look 
forward to a hopeful, peaceful, productive, 
and self-sustaining future. 


Food-Sharinf Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CAUrOBNXA 

IK THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia League of Republican 
Women has devised a food-sharing plan 
which in my opinion has much to com¬ 
mend it for widespread adoption 
throughout the United States as an ef¬ 
fective way of supplementing the Gov¬ 
ernment's foreign-aid program. The 
plan was devised by a food-conservation 
committee under the chairmanship of a 
young housewife and mother of two in¬ 
fant children, »«rs. Roy E. James. As 
one would expect, the plan is simple and 
personal. It Ls what one would expect 
from the mothers of America. 

Under the plan to which I refer it is 
suggested that the boss of the American 
kitchen, so to speak, make a pledge to 
restrict the use of fats and grains in her 
own household and to conserve food by 
one or more of the following very simple 
methods 

First. Exclude one whole course from 
the day's heaviest meal. 

Second. Cut out one vegetable or meat 
serving from the main course of the day’s 
heaviest meal. 

Third. Establish one “fast” day a week 
and ask healthy and ablebodicd members 
of the family either to forego one or more 
meals entirely or to eat only a “fast” 
meal in lieu of a regular one. 

Fourth. Take an unseen foreign friend 
along to the grocery store and put into 
the ”share” bank an amount equal to the 
cost of the food you would have bought 
If he had stayed for dinner. 

Fifth. Deduct g reasonable amount of 
cash from the weekly food budget and 
put It into the “share” bank. 

The food-sharing plan which Mrs. 
James and her committee have devised 
is nothing more than age-old charity and 
neighborliness in its simplest form. I 


hope that by placing It in the Riooxs it 
will come to the attention of women’s 
organizations throughout tbe country. 
The mothers and housewives of America 
may find in this plan the suggestion by 
which they can help the Nation to share 
its plenty with those of our foreign 
friends who are in need. 


Taft-Hartley Act and How It Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, since much has been said about 
the Tfiift-Hartley Act in the press and 
over the radio, the time has come for the 
rank and file of workers, as well as em¬ 
ployers to leam how the law works out 
in actual practice. 

Mr. E. P. Johnson of the E. P. Johnson 
"Co., of Waseca. Minn., one of the leading 
manufacturers of the Northwest, writes: 

The Taft-Hartley law could well be de¬ 
scribed as an act to protect the rights of 
labor It could be enthusiastically ac¬ 
claimed, if its proponents were as vocal as 
its enemies, as a guarantee of the freedom 
of Individual employees. 

I am very well acquainted with Mr. 
Johnson and his associates in the £. F. 
Johnson Co. I also know many of the 
employees of this company. They are all 
fine Americans. They work together to 
secure maximum production of the high¬ 
est quality of precision-made radio equip¬ 
ment and other products. This com¬ 
pany, both management and workers did 
an outstanding job during the war. I 
know that every Member of the House 
will benefit from reading Mr Johnson’s 
analysis of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
how this law works out in his company. 

WHAT’b IN TAJT-HARTLET BILL THAT'S CAUSE FOR 

ALARM AMONG UNIONS?—SURVEY SHOWS THAT 

UNION MEMDERS FAVOR PROVISIONS OF THE 

ACT—LAW EXPECTED TO MAKE NO DIFFERENCE 

LOCALLY 

Just Why Is all this fuss about the new 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
commonly called the Taft-Hartley law? Is 
there some calamity hanging over the heads 
Of aU workers, especially union members? 
What is going to happen to Johnson em¬ 
ployees in particular, and to their relations 
with the company? 

Well, from where I sit, there appears no 
reason to expect any change whatever, in 
any matters affecting people in this plant. 
Now, as always, good relations are determined 
not by law but by the good intentions and 
sincere efforts of all participants. 

The conditions leading to trouble else¬ 
where, necessitating legislation to protect tbe 
rights of the public and the individual 
worker as well as equalixlng the responsibili¬ 
ties and rights of management and unions, 
just have not existed here. During all of the 
period of our A. P. of L. union contracts, 
neither management nor union has bad to 
assert its legal rights In conflict with the 
other. Differences, of course, have arisen, 
but have been settled peaceably by the proc¬ 
ess of true collective bargaining. 

Credit for that condition should be shared 
Jointly by all of us, but particularly by the 


management and union representatives who 
have honestly endeavored to get along. They 
are, for the company. Bernle Hess and Les 
Loomer, and for the union, Business Agents 
Bill Foard and Jack Bray, and Shop Steward 
Harold Webber. This company has no in¬ 
tention of using the new law as an excuse 
for stirring up trouble. I have much con¬ 
fidence that the union members and repre¬ 
sentatives have the same motives. If this 
confidence is warranted, no one need expect 
any adverse effect from the enactment of the 
law. 

What, then, is the reason for all the de¬ 
nunciation the Taft-Hartley Act and its sup¬ 
porters have been getting from labor officials? 
Is there the remotest reason for thinking it 
will enslave labor? Can it possibly work to 
wreck unionism? These and other similar 
claims have filled the air and the press fqr 
many months. If they are valid, there's 
reason to be disturbed; if not they should be 
challenged, and it’s up to employers in the 
absence of much other defense to put the 
facts truthfully before their employees and 
the public. 

An interesting poll of public opinion was 
presented in the Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 
ime of September 21. being the results of a 
national survey by the Opinion Research 
Corp. to determine employees’ attitude on tbe 
act. Fifty-four percent of all employees and 
64 percent of union members disapproved of 
the act. However, when questioned as to 
their views on 10 individual provisions in the 
law. every such provision was strongly ap¬ 
proved by from 86 percent to 66 percent of 
all employees which included union mem¬ 
bers, All but one such provision was ap¬ 
proved by from 85 percent to 60 percent of 
union members, only 48 percent of them fa¬ 
voring outlawing the closed shop. 

Similar results have been obtained in many 
other opinion surveys If we think we don’t 
want something, but want everything in it, 
isn’t it likely that we have misunderstood 
the proposition? Perhaps the campaign to 
discredit the Taft-Hartley law has convinced 
a majority of workers that it must bo bad, 
even if it has much in Its favor. Well, in 
such a case wo have to examine the whole 
question—to see just what is In the law, and 
especially to look for any hidden Jokers 

It’s pretty tough reading to study the law 
as written, but we have it for anyone who 
wishes to do that. Many summaries have 
been prepared by supposedly disinterested 
persons, and they agree pretty well, so I’ve 
tried to summarize the summaries 

Ih actual fact, the Taft-Hartley law could 
well be described as an act to protect the 
rights of labor It could be enthusiastically 
acclaimed, If Its proponents were as vocal as 
Its enemies, as a guarantee of the freedom of 
individual employees. 

A very large part of the law Is devoted to 
provisions that prevent practices common In 
some unions which are detrimental to mem¬ 
bers collectively and Individually Among 
these provisions are prohibitions of second¬ 
ary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes, which 
often resulted in large-scale unemployment 
even though there were no labor disputes 
with the employers so Involved; requiring 
that unions as well as employers refrain from 
unfair labor practices, such as coercion, or 
charging excessive initiation fees, regulating 
the expenditure of union funds obtained 
from members dues, and requiring financial 
reports; altering the structure and procedure 
of the National Labor Relations Board so 
that it can work more effectively in the in¬ 
terest of the individual and with equal fair¬ 
ness to employer and union; prohibiting the 
closed shop under which an individual could 
be denied a job; limiting the reasons for 
which a member could be expelled from a un¬ 
ion thus requiring loss of his job in a union 
shop (or maintenance of membership con¬ 
tract such as we have). Every provision de¬ 
signed to protect employees In tbe old 
Wagner Act is continued. 
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The above and still other similar provisions 
have only one reason, the protection of in¬ 
dividual rights, even though they may re¬ 
strict practices formerly employed by some 
(by no means all) unions. They are defi¬ 
nitely gains for the whole of labor, although 
definitely a curb on certain excesses that had 
become so common in many places. Bo far 
as I know these things have not been issues 
here, consequently we may never be aware 
of the change In the law. 

The rights of the general public have been 
recognised Strikes in largo public-service 
types of industries cannot now be hastily 
called to the immense detriment of all 
people. They are not prohibited, but steps 
must be taken to give every possible chance 
of settlement without strikes Mediation 
procedure is strengthened in an effort to 
avoid strikes Federal Government em¬ 
ployees may not strike We’ve all been af¬ 
fected by labor difficulties in the past, in 
which we had no direct part whatever, and 
the above and other provisions are designed 
to reduce loss and even suffering on the part 
of the public. If it does, we all benefit 
equally 

Employers do get some concessions They 
have greater freedom of expression in labor 
matters, no longer being subject to prose¬ 
cution so long as they avoid threats or prom¬ 
ises of favors. They can now petition for an 
election to determine the proper bargaining 
agent for employees. They can now sue 
unions for breaking contracts just as unions 
could previously sue them (but the Individ¬ 
ual union member still is not jeopardized). 
That looks fair enough, and nothing in those 
provisions should be any cause for concern 

Union officials in certain capacities must 
sign affidavits certifying they are not Com¬ 
munists International unions do not have 
a preferred status over independents 
Unions can now be found guilty of unfair 
labor practices. They are prohibited, as are 
corporations, from engaging in certain po¬ 
litical activities Certainly these do not ap¬ 
pear to be excessive restrictions 

That, as 1 see It, is the essence of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It has been treated this fully 
not because we may be directly Involved, but 
because It is a matter of great national Im¬ 
portance which so far has been inadequately 
presented Instead of loud denunciation, 
and personal vlllflcatlon of its sponsors, 
which seems to be the chief methods of at¬ 
tack, it should have calm Judgment and full 
appraisal. That should Indicate to fair- 
minded people that It is a fair act and de¬ 
serves a fair chance to succeed 

E F Johnson 

Postage Rates on Gift Packages to 
Foreign Countries 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to reduce postage 
rates to a token payment for gift pack¬ 
ages of food, clothing, and medicines to 
various foreign countries. This bill re¬ 
sembles the measure introduced in the 
other body by several of its most dis¬ 
tinguished Members—Mr. Langer, Mr. 
Thye, Mr. Butler, Mr. Qreen, Mr. 
McMahon, and Mr. O’Conor —and is 
similar in principle to several House 
measures which have been sponsored 
by my distinguished colleagues—Mr. 


Potts, Mr. Youngblood, Mr. August 
H. Ansresin of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Gleason. During the House debate last 
week, the able gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan, and my very good friend [Mr. 
Sadowskz]. sponsored this proposal in 
the form, of an amendment to the Euro¬ 
pean emergency relief bill, and pre¬ 
sented in a most logical manner the 
reasons for its adoption. 

My bill is a simple one, and embraces 
the following two major provisions 

One, the bill provides that postage 
rates on gift packages containing food, 
clothing, and medicines mailed by indi¬ 
viduals in this country shall be reduced 
by at least 75 percent, or allowed to go 
postage free at the discretion of the 
United States Post Office Department, 
when addressed to individuals or accred¬ 
ited relief organizations in the countries 
of Europe (including Eire, Great Britain, 
and Iceland, and China and Korea. 

And two, the United States Post Office 
Department is reimbursed for the loss of 
postage revenue resulting from the re¬ 
duction, and for the cost of handling said 
relief packages, from relief funds already 
appropriated by Congress for foreign 
countries. 

The Justifications for this measure are 
obvious. During the last few years, the 
common people of America, in the spirit 
of Christian charity and humanitarien- 
Ism, have been giving generously to the 
needy everywhere. Churches and reli¬ 
gious organizations—Catholic, Protes¬ 
tant, and Jewish—and other private re¬ 
lief organizations have been raising 
money and collecting food and other sup¬ 
plies for the suffenng people of the world. 

During the fiscal year of 1947, over 
317,000,000 pounds of relief supplies have 
been sent by Individuals and private or¬ 
ganizations to Europe alone. An addi¬ 
tional 137,000,000 pounds of such supplies 
have been mailed since last July, which 
makes a total of 454,000,000 pounds of 
private relief for the last 17 months. 
These relief packages, valued at an 
amount of at least $50,000,000, have not 
cost the taxpayer one single cent, but rep¬ 
resent the voluntary contributions of In¬ 
dividual citizens. 

Unfortunately, the flow of private relief 
to Europe and Asia has been restricted 
by the heavy postal rates on relief pack¬ 
ages. It costs 14 cents per pound to send 
these packages, which means that post¬ 
age is often more than the cost of the 
contents. Total postage payments on 
private relief shipments to Europe for the 
1947 fiscal year amounted to $44,447,- 
265.38, and nearly $20,000,000 have been 
paid out for the same purpose since 
July 1. 

Mr. Speaker, the generous American 
people have contributed voluntarily well 
over $115 millions in relief packages and 
postal charges to the hungry people of 
Europe. This is genuine Christian char¬ 
ity, motivated by real friendship, and it 
deserves to be encouraged. The reduc¬ 
tion of postal rates, or permission to send 
these packages postage free, would stim¬ 
ulate and encourage the sending of pri¬ 
vate relief to Europe. The Post Office 
Department estimates that the effect of 
this bill would double the volume of pri¬ 
vate relief shipments. In other words, 
this measure would provide over $100 


millions of private relief per year to sup¬ 
plement the Government relief pro¬ 
gram which we have considered. 

In my opinion, private relief of this 
kind creates more good will for America 
among the peoples of the world than any 
Oovemment r^ef program that we may 
enact. Ihe recipients know that there 
are no political strings attached to these 
packages, nor political considerations in¬ 
volved, but that they represent contribu¬ 
tions by common people who have a real 
concept of relief. 

Motivated by the belief that this bill 
will help feed and clothe thousands of 
destitute people, and will help create in¬ 
ternational good will, I submit this meas¬ 
ure for consideration by the Congress. 


Radio Address to My Constituents 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address delivered by me 
over Station WNBP on December 13, 
1947: 

'Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, as the season of peace 
on earth and good will to men approaches, 
I want to propose something for the benefit 
of a forgotten group which, although rela¬ 
tively small, is nevertheless a large number 
when considered In round figures 

I speak to those men who, during the re¬ 
cent war, were punished for minoi infrac¬ 
tions against military discipline and who lost 
the opportunity thereby for honorable dis¬ 
charge 

Most of the millions of our boys who came 
out of that struggle terminated their services 
without blemish or taint Yet, there are 
many against whom still rest charges of de¬ 
sertion, going over the hill, eluding the guard 
and a dozen other lesser breaches of Army 
deportment 

Because of this misbehavior, most men did 
not receive an honorable discharge Yet they 
put in several years, in practically every cape, 
of military service, much of it overseas 

I am not referring to extreme examples 
where major crimes against society more than 
justified the heavy punishments meted out 
by Army authorities I would not defend 
men in this category because it Is obvhms 
they deserved what they got 

But .so many hoys appealed to me to save 
them from the threats of court-martial and 
dire consequences because they had Jumped 
camp to reach a dying mothers bedside or 
to visit some other relative seriously 111 

So many young men appealed for my as¬ 
sistance In helping them wipe off an ugly 
mark from their records by trying to obtain 
an honorable discharge when It had been 
denied them 

It Is all the more unfortunate when you 
consider most of these offenders were mere 
boys However, now they are men and must 
face the grim world with two strikes against 
them whenever they apply for Jobs, either 
of a public nature or In private business. 

It Is a pretty desperate employer who will 
hire a man who cannot produce an honor¬ 
able release from the fighting forces. The 
door is barred In nearly every Instance to 
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those upon whom thore remains a black mark 
of the type 1 am describing. 

Every time some offender writes to me for 
help as a last resort, t think of the giwat 
act Abraham Lincoln did while the Civil 
War was raging. 

A frantic mother gained the audience of 
the President and begged him to pardon her 
Bon, Just about to be shot for going to sleep 
on guard duty. 

This boy had been raised on a farm, ac¬ 
customed to going to bed early and working 
hard' all day. Natural sleep overtook him 
while he was a sentry but the military tri¬ 
bunal sentenced him to execution 

Lincoln remembered his own youth and his 
hard early years He recalled his own short¬ 
comings. 

Reassuring this pleading mother, Lincoln 
wrote out a pardon which set the young man 
free and saved him from the ffrlng squad 

Now that the war Is over, I believe the War 
Department can well afford to look Into a 
great number of cases with transgressions far 
less glarliig than sleeping on sentry duty 1 
think all these incidents deserve a general 
review. Wherever the old order can be 
changed or the penalty made lighter, I think 
sertovis consideration should be given to this 
end 

Let us not deprive these people forever of 
the chance to make their name in peacetime 
pursuits Such a barrier placed In their way 
constitutes a handicap most of them cannot 
surmount. 

Therefore, 1 sey to the military and naval 
authorities of our country, be generous with 
these young men, let the spirit of Christmas 
pervade your minds and hearts and after 
careful review, make it possible for as many 
of these minor military offenders to obtain 
the honorable discharges they so aealoxtsly 
seek and are In such dire need of receiving. 

Thank you. 


Brititk Round RccoYory Comer lud 
Optfanifia Penradet Islands 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERTS. ELUS 

or wcsT vxxomu 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing Item by Glenn Williams should be 
good news to everyone, especially to the 
bleeding hearts who have been pleading 
that the world is coming to an end and 
that we should give the United States 
Treasury to Europe. The item follows: 

BBITXSH SOUND SXCOVSST CORMSS AND 
OraiNUBM PXRVAOXS ISLANDS 

(By Olenn Williams) 

London, December 13. —Increasing evi¬ 
dence that Britain is surely beating back na¬ 
tional poverty baa brought a new surge of 
optimism to these Islands. 

Deputy Prime Minister Herbert Morrison 
declared in a speech prepared for nation-wide 
broadcast tonight that Britain bad rounded 
the recovery corner. 

"Let’s look at the facts and figuree and be 
proud of ourselves as a people," he said. 

"I am the last to start cheering before the 
game is won," he added, "but it’s not going 
too badly.” 

The new cgitlmiun has spread even to the 
office of Sir Stafford Orlpps, dour boas of Brit¬ 
ain’s economics and liziwce, where a spokes¬ 
man said "things are on the up and up." 

The optimism is ee deer a change of spirit 
as was the tlzednese and let-down feeling 


that followed ttie war. Good news now is 
haUsd In headlines that ter months have told 
only of ration cuts and cme crisis after an¬ 
other. 

The most spectacular br^t spot is In cod 
production, wbldti has risen above safety 
levels and allowed renewd of exporte. Even 
the black spots in the induetrld picture—a 
severe shortage of freight oars, comparatively 
low textile production and the foreign trade 
deficit—are brightening a little. 


Europeau Scrap Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UNDLEY BECKWORTH 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRB8ENTATTVSS 

Monday, December IS, 1947 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Comqeissional 
Record some letters I have recently re¬ 
ceived concerning scrap in Europe: 

Ditastment or Statx, 
Washington, December 3, 1947. 
Hon LiNounr Bkckworth, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dcas Ms Bacxwomi* This Is In reply 
to your letter of November ao, 1B47, In which 
you forward the suggestion that Iron and 
steel scrap be brought back to this country 
from Europe by the boats used to transport 
foreign aid materials 

The possibility of obtaining European 
scrap as return cargo has been a subject of 
widespread Interest In recent weeks. Inves¬ 
tigation has shown, however, that western 
Europe is suffering from a shortage of scrap 
more serious than our own. In fact, the re¬ 
port of the Committee of European Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation estimates that a deficit 
In European scrap aupplisa of at leaat one 
and one-hall million tons will exist In each 
year of the period 1948-Sl. 

Although the potential supply of scrap in 
western Europe may be large, much of It la In 
Inaccessible locations, and mudi of It is rub¬ 
ble scrap, and the collection and transporta¬ 
tion of such materlds Involve extreme dif¬ 
ficulties in the present state the European 
economy. In Oermany, which Is prctiuxied to 
be the richest source of European scrap, the 
obstacles to the organization of a auccessful 
collection program are particularly serious. 
In the meantime, presently available sup¬ 
plies of steel scrap in western Europe are 
Inadequate for locd requirements. In cer- 
tdn areas, notably Italy and Austria, stocks 
are so low that there is danger of an enforced 
reduction of even the present low levels of 
production and emplosnnent in the steel- 
making and fabricating industries of these 
countries There are considerable quantl- 
tlea of United States Army scrap in overseas 
theaters which might be used to alleviate 
this situation, but a present directive re¬ 
quires tibat this material be sold only for re¬ 
turn to this country. 

You will tmderstand that In these circum¬ 
stances the Z>eparUnent does not wish at the 
present time to prese for shipment of in¬ 
digenous scnq> from Europe to thie coun¬ 
try. If, at a later date, we ascertain that 
there is surplus scrap abroad wblch could 
be shipped to the United Btataa without such 
serious detriment to the European economy, 
consideration of a change of pohoy will of 
course be in order. 

Blncerely yours, 

PlOaXNOX StBUN, 

Epeetel Jestetoaf 

(For Uie coune^ov). 


MoxxnoNe Boaid, 
rational MkLITASX Ebtaslibbicxnt, 
WOMhingUm, JD. C., December 11,1947. 
Bon. Lxndlxt Bbcxwobth, 

House of Mepresentativea, 

Waehington, D. 0. 

DBAS Mb. Bbckwoxth: Tour very intereit- 
Ing note of November 30.1047, on the subject 
of iron and steel scrap, which was addressed 
to Secretary Forrestal, has been referred to 
the Munitions Board far reply. 

For some time the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force have been alert to the critical shortage 
of iron and steel scrap. However, in the sale 
of acrap the authority of the service Is lim¬ 
ited to that generated from service-owned 
supplies and equipment. Nevertheless, to 
assist in alleviating thla shortage, aggressive 
action has been taken to effect maximum re¬ 
turn of these critical materials to Industrial 
channels. This action has Included an "as la, 
where as” sales policy of overseas scrap. Un¬ 
der this policy the purchaser Is required to 
return the scrap to the United States. In 
this manner large quantities of scrap gen¬ 
erated by the mllltgry have been made avail¬ 
able for domestic use. 

The broader aspects of this problem, such 
as the export of Iron and steel scrap to Eu¬ 
rope under a foreign-aid plan, as well as the 
availability of manpower and transportation 
for the collection and preparation of scrap 
In Europe, should be considered in evaluat¬ 
ing the proposal you suggest In your note of 
November 20. 1047. These are factors, how¬ 
ever, involved in viewing the problem from 
the standpoint of the over-all of national 
economy and are not necessarily the factors 
which are of direct concern to the military 
services. 

Your suggestion la greatly appreciated; 
however, it Is felt that It should be given 
consideration by other departments of the 
Government more directly concerned with 
over-all national economy, such as the Exec¬ 
utive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy. 

Blncerely yours, 

T. J. Habqbavx. Chairman. 


Unxtxd Statks Lxnxs, 

New York, N. Y., December 12, 1947, 
Hon. LnvDLrc Bxcxwostb, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C 

Dias Congxxssman Bsckwoeth. Referring 
to yotu: letter of December 10, the United 
States Lines, through our European repre- 
aentatlves, have been working for months 
on the potential movement of scrap Iron 
from United States and British zones of Ger¬ 
many to the United States. 

The processing of the scrap for trans¬ 
portation and moving to the ports for load¬ 
ing on ships has been the bottleneck, but 
these are being overcome and it Is hoped 
before long there will be a steady fiow to 
the ports. 

The vessels of the United States Lines and 
those of the other United States flag lines 
maintaining regvdar service to and from Ger¬ 
man and other continental European ports, 
are in position to lift very substantial ton¬ 
nages of scrap as the quantity of other cargo 
offering is small. 

If there Is any further Information you 
would like to have lUease let us know. 
Cordially yours. 

P. E MclNTTax. 

Oeneral Freight Trafflo Manager. 

Mooax-McCoaMACx: Lxnxs, Inc., 

New York, N. Y., December 12, 1947. 
Bon. XiXNDtXT Bxo twoa T H , 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Obae Mb. Baoxwoant: I have your memo¬ 
randum of December 10. with regard to sblpe 
moving ecorap iron from Europe and X am 
happy that you called thla to our attention. 
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We operate a service to Scandlzxavian and 
Baltic coiintrleB termed “American Scantlo 
Line” and have weekly ahlpe In both dlreo* 
tlone calling at Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Odsmla in Poland, and also Finland. 

Tea, Indeed: we could handle scrap Iron 
from Baltic German ports but, unfortu¬ 
nately, at this time this section Is under the 
control of the Russians. We have had no 
Inquiries as to movement of scrap Iron from 
Scandinavia nor from Poland; however, we 
have our own man In these fields and if any 
scrap Is offered would be mighty glad to 
handle it. Also, If extra ships were required 
to handle scrap Iron from German p>oris, 
such as Hamburg, or Bremen, we imdoubt- 
edly could supply some of them. 

Generally speaking, scrap iron is difficult 
and slow cargo to handle, however. If large 
tonnages were available shippers could no 
doubt arrange wherein the material Is 
pressed In rather uniform blocks or pack¬ 
ages, which would permit quicker handling 
In loading and discharging and necessarily 
a lower freight rate than If it were Just 
shipped loose. 

Sincerely yours. 

Albert V. Moore, President. 


Public Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15. 1947 
Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing memorandum: 

Memorandum 

To: Hon Forest A. Harness, chairman. 
Prom- Frank T Bow, general counsel. 
Subject* Public Housing Administration 
(formerly FPHA), 

At the direction of the chairman, your 
counsel proceeded to San Diego, Calif., by air 
on October 0. 1947, arriving in San Diego at 
10:30 a. m , October 10 The purpose of the 
investigation was to determine whether or 
not the Public Housing Authority in the San 
Diego region had Indulged In Improper prac¬ 
tices in relation to its publicity and propa¬ 
ganda, complaints having been received by 
the subcommittee which would indicate 
propaganda had been used for political pur¬ 
poses, as well as the union activities of the 
United Public Workers—CIO, Local 263. In 
the course of the brief investigation made 
by your counsel, certain matters came to his 
attention which he deemed to be Irregular 
and should undoubtedly be the subject of 
further and intensive investigation. 

In the consideration of the subjects of the 
following report, It should be borne in mind 
that your counsel was limited in time and 
facilities and of necessity, therefore, this 
report is directed to subjects and leads for 
investigation and is not complete in all de¬ 
tails To properly complete an investigation 
of the subjects referred to, competent audi¬ 
tors. as well as investigators, should be as¬ 
signed 

I submit to you for your consideration 
the following subjects* 

POLITICAL Acnvnr or federal employees 

Several days before the election of 1046, 
political posters appeared in prominent 
places throughout every housing project in 
the San Diego area, particularly at bus stops 
and especially in front of management offices. 
These posters were captioned “Save your 
home” and contained alleged statements of 


eertaln candidates which were unfavorable 
to the Public Housing groups. Statements 
were made as direct quotes, and investiga¬ 
tion proves the quotations to be Inaccurate. 

All housing tenants have the first 6 days 
of each month to pay their rent, and ap¬ 
proximately 78 percent of the tenants do so 
on the fifth day, which was the day before 
the Federal election. Signs were placed 
prominently around the management offices, 
with the obvioiis Intent to Impress the ten¬ 
ants when paying their rents 

There is attached to this report and marked 
for identification exhibits — and —, which 
show the posters in front of the manage¬ 
ment office at Bay View Terrace In the San 
Diego area There Is also attached and 
marked as exhibit —. one of the original 
posters taken from one of the housing proj¬ 
ects in San Diego 

Your counsel believes this to be not only 
Improper propaganda, but a violation of the 
civil-service regulations which prohibit 
“helping to get out the voters on registration 
or election days” 

A fiu*ther activity of a similar nature to 
the one above referred to by the Federal em¬ 
ployees in the Public Housing Administra¬ 
tion was the circulation of petitions to 
abolish cross filing in the State of California 
'These petitions were handed out during a 
Public Housing Administration meeting, and 
your counsel is informed that at the request 
of Mr John Arvln, former regional director 
of the project, they were circulated by two 
Public Housing officials on Government time 
and on the Housing properties Signatures 
of many of the employees of the Public 
Housing Administration appear on the peti¬ 
tions 

There is attached hereto and marked “Ex¬ 
hibit —,” photostatic copies of the petition, 
together with the Civil Service Commission’s 
warning to Federal employees Particular 
attention i.s directed to the language of the 
warning, declaring that “initiating or cir¬ 
culating political petitions, including nomi¬ 
nation petitions" Is prohibited 

Your counsel was informed that consider¬ 
able political activity was inspired by officials 
of the Public Housing Administration; that 
at a meeting on October 4, 1946, at the 
Orlanno Cafe in San Diego, that the area 
housing manager, Mr John Arvln, requested 
a $60 contribution from each Federal em¬ 
ployee, such contribution to be made to one 
of the major political parties 

Your counsel also conferred with Mr 
Aubrey Davis, a realtor of San Diego, and 
former area housing manager of the Public 
Housing Administration in San Diego, who 
stated that one of the reasons for his resig¬ 
nation from the Public Housing Administra¬ 
tion was the pressure put on him by higher 
authorities in the Administration to indulge 
in political activities in the administration 
of the project 

I believe It pertinent to the subject here 
under consideration to quote from an affi¬ 
davit of Hinton A Miller, which was sub¬ 
scribed and sworn to on the 10th day of 
August 1947 Mr Miller, who lives at 1100 
Fuego Court, San Pedro, Calif, is presently 
employed as assistant housing manager. 
Banning House project, Los Angeles City 
Housing Authority. In the affidavit referred 
to Mr Miller stated In part as follows* 

“John A. Arvin’s political activities be¬ 
came Increasingly evident as time passed. 
As the Jackson Day dinner approached In 
1946, Milton Kraft, areas procurement offi¬ 
cer at the time took me aside one day and 
said that the boss (meaning Arvln) wanted 
me to attend the dinner. I had never at¬ 
tended any prior Jackson Day dinner. It 
was not a matter of invitation but more 
of a command. I am a registered Democrat 
and had never given a thought to attending 
this dinner. I took these Instructions as an 
order. This was later evidenced at the din¬ 
ner when John Arvln made a speech at this 


Jackson Day dinner and boasted of being the 
head of an organization that could muster 
that kind of a turnout. There were 36 to 60 
of us housing managers and divisional office 
employees Collections for the dinner In the 
amount of $26 a plate was made by a check 
written to the order of the Jackson Day 
Dinner Committee. 1 gave this check to 
Hale Berlin, who turned this check over to 
William Meyer, our personnel officer, in my 
presence in the area office 

“Later as the primary campaign developed. 
I was asked to attend a luncheon for Charles 
Dali, who was the Democratic candidate for 
State senator. I do not recall who asked me 
to attend It also happened that I personally 
favored Mr Dail and intended to vote for 
him I rode with Everett Stevens, another 
FPHA employee, in his car to this luncheon, 
which was held after the Jackson Day dinner 
and before the primaries in 1946 at the 
El Cortez Hotel. This luncheon was at¬ 
tended by the FPHA area officials and man- 
ageis and about the some group was in at¬ 
tendance as was at the Jackson Day dinner, 
there were 35 to 60 present I can specifi¬ 
cally recall John A. Arvln, Milton Kraft, 
Hale Berlin, William A. Meyer, Everett 
Stevens, George Weeks, Harry Asborn, and 
Walter Alley, as well as Omor Mills, assist¬ 
ant regional director, and Candidate Charles 
Dail Mr. John A Arvln presided and told 
us that the purpose of this meeting was to 
organize us as a machine to swing the pri¬ 
mal les for Dali by organizing the tenants In 
our projects and getting out their vote on 
primary election day Since It was felt that 
some of us might have qualms about being 
politically active In the face of the Hatch 
Act, Mr Omer Mills, assistant regional di¬ 
rector of San Francisco, was present to assure 
us that we had the O K of the regional di¬ 
rector (Langdon Post) to take part In such 
activity as was suggested by Mr Arvln In 
furtherance of this Instruction, I looked up 
one of the tenants In the Coronado housing 
project whom I knew to be Interested In pol¬ 
itics and told him to see Charles Dail This 
man’s name was Mr. Pumprey; his first name 
I do not recall 

“As the primary campaign wore on I re¬ 
ceived a call from Hale Berlin to the effect 
that John Arvln had promised to assist 
Charles Dail financially in the sum of several 
hundred dollars and my share of this contri¬ 
bution would be $10 I gave Hale Berlin a 
check made out to cash in the sum of $10 
and I noticed that he has endorsed this check. 
I paid this to Berlin in his office Berlin is 
FPHA area commercial facilities adviser " 

COMMERCIAL T.KAHwp 

As a part of the Linda Vista development, 
there Is a large commercial section embracing 
dry-goods stores, grocery stores, drug stores, 
restaurants, bakeries, confectioneries, and 
many other types of commercial establish¬ 
ments These buildings were built and 
equipped at Government expense as a part of 
the housing development There was a great 
demand by merchants and others for leases of 
the buildings. It should be noted In this re¬ 
gard that Linda Vista is adjacent to Sin 
Diego and 126 miles from Los Angeles How¬ 
ever, an exclusive agency contract was en¬ 
tered into between the Federal Public Hous¬ 
ing Administration (now known as the Pub¬ 
lic Housing Authority) and the Land Im¬ 
provement Co of Los Angeles The Land Im¬ 
provement Co was located at 727 West 
Seventh Street, and later moved to 407 Roose¬ 
velt Building, Los Angeles, Calif The presi¬ 
dent of the company was Harvey L. Sllbert, 
the vice president was Guido Braccinl, the 
treasurer was Philip Cravltz, and the manager 
was a L. Price. 

Under the terms and conditions of the ex¬ 
clusive agency contract, the Land Improve¬ 
ment Co was to receive a straight 6-perceut 
commission on all rentals regardless of the 
number of years provided for In the lease. 
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No real-estate firm In San Diego had an op¬ 
portunity to make leases in the commercial 
center, and It is of particular slgnlfioanoe 
that the schedule for commissions established 
In San Diego Is 4 percent of the rental for 3 
years, and percent thereafter. 

Your counsel was advised by a reputable 
realtor of the city of Ban Diego that in his 
opinion this difference in commissions coet 
the Government between $160,000 and 
$200,000 No explanation could be made as 
to the reason why this exclusive agency con¬ 
tract was entered into with the Los Angela 
firm, nor why there was a difference between 
the established San Diego rate and that con- 
talned in the Land Improvement Co con¬ 
tract. The contract further provided that 
where there was a fixed sum contained In a 
lease the total commission for the entire 
peilod would be paid by the Government 
within 30 days. 

Your counsel was further advised by the 
area housing manager that at the present 
time some of the properties are now being 
operated and leases held by 6. L. Price, the 
former manager of the Land Improvement 
Co, and that one leasehold of a confection¬ 
ery and liquor store is now in the name of 
E Blum and operated by Henry B Cramer. 
The regional director stated that in his opin¬ 
ion no one by the name of E. Blum was in 
existence, and that, in his opinion, this lease 
was actually held by someone formerly con¬ 
nected with the Land Improvement Co. 

The question of commercial leases and the 
operation of commercial properties should 
undoubtedly receive close scrutiny and mi¬ 
nute investigation. This Is also true of a 
number of other contracts entered into by 
the Public Housing Authority and renovat¬ 
ing and Janitorial concerns. 

There la attached to this report copies of 
contracts and some correspondence and affi¬ 
davits which, in the opinion of your counsel, 
should be carefully checked by competent 
auditors Conversations held with some of 
the employees of the Public Housing Au¬ 
thority lead to the Inevitable conclusion of 
the possibility of fraud in the letting of the 
contracts, and to the fact that some officials 
of the Public Housing Administration had 
direct interest in the contracts herein re¬ 
ferred to It will be noted from a considera¬ 
tion of the contracts that even though serv¬ 
ices could be rendered in the city or San 
Diego, in some instances they were placed 
with concerns several hundred miles away— 
in San Jose, Ban Francisco, and other cities. 
iMraoPER tjsr or government property 

Investigation should be made of the fla¬ 
grant abuse of the use of Government-owned 
cars for personal use by officials of the Public 
Housing Administration A specific example 
is the use of a Cadillac by John Arvln while 
serving as area housing manager, car NH 
1773 Repairs on this car amounted to 
$1190 85 from AprU 16. 1946 to June 3, 1947 
(See exhibit — attached ) Some of these 
repairs are reported to have been made as 
the result of accidents occurring while being 
operated for the personal use and pleasure 
of housing officials It will be noted that pur¬ 
chase order No 4603-68, dated Augtist 9, 1946, 
to the Muelhelsen Manufacturing Co., 
is a tarpaulin in the amount ol $60. This tar¬ 
paulin was used as a part of a fishing camp 
of the area housing manager, although di¬ 
rectly charged to the Cadillac automobile re¬ 
ferred to herein. The fishing camp, located 
on the Colorado River, was enjoyed by the 
manager and other housing officials. At¬ 
tached to this report are photographs taken 
at the camp showing the Cadillac, NH 1773, 
the PHA pick-up truck, NH 490. The 
pick-up truck from the housing project pre¬ 
ceded the party to the camp with equipment 
and the camp would be set up and ready for 
the housing officials upon their arrival. 
Much of the equipment used has been Iden¬ 
tified by competent witnesses as property of 


the United States Qovsmment, to wit. ths 
Public Housing Administration (blankets, 
oots, mattresses, etc.). 

Also of Interest in this regard is the daily 
time card of employee Howard B. Shyrock. 
badge No. 872, dated October 13, 1944, Job 
No. W-6368, ‘*Help clean shot guns for Mr. 
Arvin.’' Arvin waa tht area housing man¬ 
ager. 

To complete the camp and juoperly use 
the tarpaulin, steel tubixig was necessary and 
purchased from the Western Metals Go. of 
San Diego, purchase order No. 4«)3-62, in the 
amount of $13. 

Under date of July 29. 1946, order No. 
4803-29 waa Issued to the San Diego Auto 
Electric Co. for a radio for Mr. Arvin’s car, 
the cost of which was approximately $90 
In reference to this matter, Marguerite Snell 
Nelson, who is in the Prociurement Division 
at Linda Vista, made the following state¬ 
ment. 

“When requisition No. AS-63L covering a 
purchase request for <me Model 705 Golden 
Voice car radio for approximately $80 was re¬ 
ceived at my desk I contacted the Budget 
Department to ascertain if it had been 
noted—I was told it was in line with budg¬ 
etary purposes. As I recall Mr. Rhodes was 
out of town on the day of the receipt of 
this order. However, a call came in to me 
from Mrs Florence Harrell of the Procure¬ 
ment Section in the Regional Office and I 
discussed the purebate of the radio with 
her Mrs HarreU advised me not to make 
the purchase—and that they had had a very 
hard time securing approval to put short¬ 
wave radios into certain cfurs during the war 
black-out but she was sure no pleasure 
radio would be approved. 

“Upon Mr Rhodes' return I showed him 
the requisition and told him that according 
to manual Instructions only certain acces¬ 
sory Items were permitted to be purchased 
for automobiles and I knew that a purchase 
of a radio would require special action. I 
told Mr. Rhodes of my conversation with 
Mrs. Harrell. Mr Rhodes replied that this 
radio was to be used in the Cadillac, which 
waa Mr. Arvin's pet Mr. Rhodes told me 
that he waa sure that Mr Arvln had clear¬ 
ance for the purchase and that I was not to 
question requisitions covering this car. In 
Mr Rhodes' words, "the Big Chief is pretty 
rond of that car and we will Just have to 
humor him." This order was later canceled. 

MISUEAOINO INFORMATION 

Efforts of public agencies to mislead offl- 
clals and the Congress are quite apparent 
from the activities of the Public Housing 
Administration in the San Diego region 
One example Is that of the registration of 
pcospectlve tenants and the acceptance of 
their application without regard as to 
whether or not the applicants are eligible 
for public housing 

Your counsel believes that the Informa¬ 
tion supplied by Mrs. Marjorie Gregory, a 
former receptionist for the War Housing 
Center, gives a clear outline of the proce¬ 
dure. A brief summary of Mrs. Gregory's 
Interview is as follows: 

"First of all, private listings at the War 
Housing Center reached the saturation 
point and there were no accommodations 
in the Government housing projects. When 
Z was interviewing and Mjreenlng applicants, 
Z took particular interest in trying to ad¬ 
vise them as to what the housi^ situation 
reaUy was and what appeared to be to 
their best Interests and advantage. Where 
requests were made for a type of prewar 
housing which I knew was not available 
and would not be available and the c^- 
pllcant's family statua would not warrant 
facing an application at all, I explained 
the situation to them as thoroughly as 
possible and left It up to them to decide 
whether to place an application or not, I 


did ihla for one reason alone, namely, If 
Z were th/t other fellow I would much pre¬ 
fer to know what Z was up against and 
would feel far more friendly toward an 
organlisatlon which ahowed enough personal 
Interest In my problem to tell me the truth. 
Z know of no better way to obtain good 
wUl. 

"With this thought in mind, I carried on 
until one day. a few days after Mr. Woodward 
became active manager of the Center and 
Mr. Markle, field representative for NHA, 
called me Into the office and stated that 
Washington was beginning to question cer¬ 
tain facts and figures regarding applica¬ 
tions—^that *my virtue was my fault’, and 
that applications would have to be built up 
at any price. In other words, stuffing the 
files was to bo the new policy, and obviously 
at the applicants’ expense Increasing list¬ 
ings to any degree, even through periodical 
publicity, was out of the question In¬ 
creasing applications for the purpose of ap¬ 
peasing Washington was merely a matter 
of misleading the applicants. 

“One method of dolnc this, and the most 
lucrative, was to see that every person ap¬ 
plying for war housing and particularly Fed¬ 
eral Public Housing, was sent to the prewor 
housing desk, to also place their applications 
there. The procedure was to advise the ap¬ 
plicants to fill out a card either before or 
after placing an application with ITHA on 
the theory that they might find something 
before they could be hoiued through FPHA 
Many applicants were urged to change their 
applications from FPHA to title 6 or Con¬ 
versions In an effort to build up that depart¬ 
ment and warrant a change of policy on 
passing on eligibility. Those figures, unless 
broken down in the proper way, naturally 
presented a very different picture to Wash¬ 
ington of the real operation of the Center. 
The true percentage of business legitimately 
handled by FPHA, which was the majority, 
was not to be kept in the foreground In con¬ 
nection with the new policy of building up 
facts and figures for the approval of Wash¬ 
ington." 

I am attaching hereto and marked as 
"exhibit —the manner in which the rec¬ 
ords of applicants were kept by the Public 
Housing Authority in the San Diego region. 
It is apparent from the records herewith sub¬ 
mitted that the number of applications could 
be Increased with eoae, and that there was 
no attempt to keep any record of the ellgl- 
blllty of those inquiring. 

There is also attached hereto and marked 
"exhibit —’’ copies of literature distributed 
through the offices of the Housing Authority 
in the Ban Diego area by the UPW-CIO. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 

Much Of the publicity and propaganda re¬ 
lating to the I*ublic Housing Authority 
emanates through an organization known as 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
more often referred to as NAHO. This asso¬ 
ciation has been very active throughout the 
country and most of the officials and em¬ 
ployees in the Public Housing Authority are 
also members of NAHO. 

Your counsel suggests that a full and com¬ 
plete investigation be made of tbe activities 
of Federal employees In the organization, and 
also that the expenditures committee make 
investigation as to tbe use of Government 
funds in paying the expenses of Federal em¬ 
ployees to the various regional conventions 
of the organization, as well as the national 
conventions. (Violation of title 6, sec. 83. 
and title 31, sec. 551, U. S. C.) 

At a recent convention of the Pacific 
Southwest regional ootmcil of the aasoclation 
held at Santa Barbara, Calif., many high 
ranking officials both from tbe national 
level and the regional levels were in at¬ 
tendance. The following is found in the 
Los Angeles Housing News. October 1947: 
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the opening lunehepp at whfeh 
FBA Adtalitletrator Dillon Myer made light 
ot the fact that ao far all he had had time 
to do between investigations was to prepare 
for other Investigations.” 

It Is further stated In the same artlele: 

*'Both Myer and Epstein dwelt on the im- 
pmtance of getting the correct Information 
on the struggle for housing to the public. 
'The great bulk of the American people,' said 
Myer. ‘do not understand how vitally the 
outcome of this struggle can affect their 
welfare.' He went on to point out that the 
whole future of housing was now the basis 
for what amounted to a life-and-death battle 
between ‘a small group of power>hungry men 
and the larger Interests of the world as a 
whole.' Re named some of the power hungry 
as the ‘national officers of the National As¬ 
sociation of Reel Estate Boards, the National 
Association of Rome Builders, the Building 
Products Institute, the United States Sav¬ 
ings and Loan League, and a few other similar 
organizations with direct interest in housing 
activity’ Epstein pointed out the difficul¬ 
ties that faced housers In trying to deal with 
the rapid shifts of the Eightieth Oongress. 
As an example of congressional inconsistency, 
he mentioned the constant pressure on PHA 
to get rid of so-called excess-income families, 
only to have a law passed in the last days 
of the session which virtually nullified all 
the Agency's efforts In that direction ” 

The foregoing quotations are but an ex¬ 
ample of the activities within NARO The 
organization has further been tised for propa¬ 
ganda purposes in furthering of the Tnft- 
Ellender-Wagner National Housing Commis¬ 
sion bill. Federal employees have also used 
the association to foster and promote State 
legislation, the purpose of which is to carry 
on in the public housing field after the Fed¬ 
eral Oovernment has ceased to function in 
the activity at the conclusion of wartime 
emergency. 

CONCLT78XON 

Your staff is continuing its investigation 
as it relates to publicity and propaganda 
within the Public Housing Administration, 
and shall hold in the files of the committee 
supporting documents and evidence relating 
to this report, for the use and benefit of 
any committee or Investigator assigned to 
make further study of the subjects referred 
to. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank T Bow, 

General Counsel, Subcommittee on 
Publicity and Propaganda. 


Use of Tin for Containers of Certain 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NOXtTB DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondag, December 15,1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Recou), I include the following state¬ 
ment by R. 8. Solinsky. president of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., Chi¬ 
cago, on proposed restrictions on the use 
of tin for containers of dog food, beer, 
coffee, motor oil, and certain other non¬ 
food items: 

X speak for the Can Manufacturers Insti¬ 
tute. of which I am president, and which 
represents more than 60 makers of metal 
•otttalaem, as well as for myself as the head 
Xem-App.-^200 


of a typical small company of the Industry— 
dans, mo. 

For the last several weeks there have been 
numeroua press reports from 'Washington to 
the effect that the Department of Com¬ 
merce Is considering restrictions on the use 
of tin plate for the packaging of coffee, beer, 
pet foods, motor oils, and other nonfood 
products. 

We are told in these releases, some of which 
have been attributed to Secretary Harrlman 
and others merely to authoritative sources, 
that an order calling for such restrictions 
is now in the making, although the can man- 
ufacturing Industry, which will be most di¬ 
rectly affected, has had no formal notice of 
how far the Department intends to go. nor 
has it had an opportunity, as an Industry, to 
participate in the planning. 

The proposed ban by the Department of 
Commerce on metal cans for packaging of 
bear, coffee, pet foods, motor oils, and nonfood 
products would be an unnecessary and unjust 
hardship on many small businesses and would 
accomplish negligible results. 

Such an order would seriously affect the 
businesses of many small manufaclurers 
and processors, as well as wholesalers, re¬ 
tailers, and consumers, and add a greater 
burden to the country's already overtaxed 
transportation system, while actually having 
little effect on the supply of critical ma¬ 
terials. 

It has not been made clear to us just 
whether the purpose of these drastic restric¬ 
tions is to save tin. as some press reports of 
Commerce Department statements indicate, 
or whether the Department of Commerce is 
using its right to control tin as a means of 
curtailing the use of steel. 

The Can Manufacturers Institute has re¬ 
quested of Secretary Harrlman that the Gov¬ 
ernment’s Can Manufacturing Industry Ad- 
\isory Committee, which worked closely with 
Government agonclos during the war to con¬ 
serve steel and tin, be called to Washington 
to present facts and figures and to help de¬ 
velop a constructive plan for accomplishing 
whatever purpose the Deportment has in 
rnmd. 

Complete banning of all cans for the cof¬ 
fee, beer, pet food, and motor oil Industries 
and the consequent disruption of these busi¬ 
nesses. would result in a saving of only 1 per¬ 
cent of the country’s 1948 steel production. 
By the same token the total saving in tin 
consumption through such an order would 
be less than 2% percent 

Can manufacturers and their customers 
believe that little hardship would be suf¬ 
fered by anyone if this small curtailment of 
steel and tin consumption were applied 
across the board to all steel-using industries 
In the same proportion On the other band, 
many businesses as well as consumers will he 
badly hurt by arbitrarily concentrating the 
hardship, os the Department apparently now 
Intends to do. 

While the estimated 1948 usage of steel for 
the products that wotild be affected by the 
order would be 20 percent of the can manu¬ 
facturers' total usage. It would be only 1 per¬ 
cent of the estimated 70,000,000 tons ot steel 
to be produced In 1948, since the entire can 
manufacturing industry uses Ims than 5 per¬ 
cent of the total steel. Likewise, the savings 
of tin would approximate only 2,145 tons out 
of the 88,300 tons estimated consumption by 
all Industries in 1948. 

The can-manufacturing Industry has prob¬ 
ably gone fiirther than any other Industry in 
finding ways to conserve critical materials 
essential to its operation. Development, in 
cooperation with the steel Industry, of substi¬ 
tute plates, and research in ways of using less 
tin In sOlder and in metal cans generally, has 
resulted, since 1940, in aeoumxilated ssvlngs 
ot more than 80,000 tons of tin In can manu- 
taoture. The saving Uils year alone has been 
nearly 1B.000 tons, or nearly 60 percent of the 
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soBiount that would be used in 1048 it we were 
working by 1940 methods. 

In spite of this volimtary action which 
has made it possible to limit United States 
can manufacturers to specific tin coatings for 
all canned products, tin plate exported to 
foreign countries Is carrying the maxlminn 
coatl^ of tin. Wo use very little tin plate 
with more than 1^ pounds of tin to the base 
box of metal, and for many products we use 
as little as one-quarter pound to the base 
box, while nearly all tin plate exported uses 
1^^ poimds. It seems to me that consider- 
erable savings could be effected by reducing 
the amount of tin permitted on export plate. 
I understand that in Brazil, for example, mo¬ 
tor-oil cans are being made of 1’^-pound 
tin plate, while in this country we use ono- 
quarter-pound electrolytic plate or terne- 
plQte 

A tremendous, extra burden would be 
placed on transportation through the use of 
glass as a substitute package for metal cans 
Because of the greater weight and bulk of 
glass, the thousands of extra freight cars, 
motor trucks, and large quantities of fuel, 
which would be needed and which are already 
in short supply, would more than nullify the 
small savings in other critical materials A 
recent survey made for the United Brewers 
Foundation showed that if the beer indus¬ 
try alone attempted to market its estimated 
1948 volume of canned beer in bottles (if 
bottles and bottling equipment were avail¬ 
able). 42,500 extra freight cars would be 
needed If shipment were made In fiber car¬ 
tons, and 51,300 extra freight cars if shipped 
in wooden containers. 

The coffee people have announced that 
there is no way in which their total product 
can be marketed if they are deprived of cans. 
The canned pet-food industry was practically 
driven out of business during the war when 
restrictions prohibited its use of metal con¬ 
tainers. Brewers have publicly stated that 
their volume will be drastically curtailed if 
they are deprived of this method of market¬ 
ing and that thousands of small merchants 
will suffer seriously as a result. Many of the 
Emallcr can manufacturers who depend en¬ 
tirely on nonfood items for their business 
volume, were completely out of the can busi¬ 
ness during the war and would not be able 
to turn to other types of manufacture as they 
did when war work was available. 

The dire results In the various affected 
fields would be entirely olit of proportion to 
any benefits gained. 

We are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
Marshall plan and we believe that sacrifices 
must be made here at home to supply the 
reasonable needs overseas, but we do not bc- 
liove that the burden should be concentrated 
in a small segment of American industry. If 
it is necessary to conserve this 1 percent of 
the country's steel, or any greater amount, 
the Congress has the power to authorize fair 
and equitable allocation. It Is not the demo¬ 
cratic way to single out a few industries on 
which to impose crippling restrictions merely 
because it is expedient, in that their tise of 
steel is presently the only usage that con be 
restricted through the control of tin 


Headed for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIffi E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December IS, 1947 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
member how, before the Congress in 
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1941 officially declared war. President 
Roosevelt was secretly carrying on a 
shooting war in the Atlantic, although 
he had.shortly before that.promised that 
American youth would not be sent into 
any foreign war? The internationalists 
insisted our frontier was on the Rhine? 
That England and the British Navy were 
our only defense? That we should ex¬ 
tend all aid to Britain short of war in 
order to keep out of war? 

Many of us fell for that last one and 
unwittingly contributed to getting us into 
war. We have a similar procedure now. 

President Roosevelt, at Yalta and Pots¬ 
dam—in fact, at every conference he ever 
held with foreign representatives-ap- 
parently made pledges of which we then 
knew nothing. Although he had no au¬ 
thority to make treaties, he nevertheless 
made agreements which, it was later ar¬ 
gued, were binding upon the people and 
the Congress. The State Department is 
now following a like course. 

The result of New Deal policies and 
later those of President Truman got us 
into our present situation, where we are 
now told that, in spite of the billions we 
have given to foreign countries, we must 
make further contributions in order to 
defeat communism. 

December 11, the House, because the 
strategy was controlled by politicians, 
without a record vote passed the so- 
called “stopgap emergency relief bill,’* 
authorizing the appropriations of more 
millions to be spent abroad to stop com¬ 
munism and aid the unfortunate. When 
that bill comes back from conference, it 
is my purpose to insist upon a record vote, 
for the people are entitled to know who 
supports and who opposes this bill. 

We should also know what we are get¬ 
ting into. In the November 17, 1947, 
issue of Life, which is more or less inter¬ 
national in its policy, I find this state¬ 
ment: 

Let’s stay in— 

• * • • • 

So if the United States Is to defeat the 
Molotov plan our effort must be predicated 
on more than emergency relief, more than 
a certain number of dollars, more even than 
one Marshall plan. It must be predicated 
on a resolve to banish fear from the hearts, 
and to quicken the hands, of all our friends. 
If we are to see this war through, we must 
take responsibility for nothing less than 
the restoration of economic hope and self- 
respect to all of Europe, east and west; In¬ 
deed to all the world. 

There you have the plan and purpose 
of the internationalists In a nutshell. It 
calls not only for this emergency relief, 
for the Marshall plan with its sixteen to 
twenty billion dollars; It calls for an army 
to translate into a realized actuality 
a falsely-assumed responsibility to make 
everybody everywhere prosperous and 
happy. It means war. 

The plan means that 140.000,000 people 
here In the United States must do all 
the work to supply the needs of the bal¬ 
ance of the population of the world, some 
2.010,960.000 people, provided they either 
cannot or will not do the Job themselves. 

Forgetting that It has always been our 
policy to give to other nations the right 
to determine for themselves the form of 
government, the kind of religion, they 
wish to adopt, a right we established 
for ourselves by the Revolutionary War, 


the internationalists now propose that 
we emulate Alexander the Great and, 
with our dollars or, if need be, our arms, 
conquer the world and compel its peo¬ 
ple to subscribe to and follow our ideas 
and views. 

In the first place, as pointed out pre¬ 
viously in other statements, the thought 
of a people cannot be molded by force or 
by purchase. In the second place, the 
task is an impossible one. 

Every ambitious would-be dictator 
who sought to conquer the world, from 
Pompey on down, has failed. Even 
those who sought to build the Tower of 
Babel, who had no idea of conquest, who 
only wanted to join all mankind Into one 
people, all talking one language, all 
peaceful, happy, and prosperous, did not 
succeed. 

For myself I will be quite content with 
doing as we have in the past—extending 
aid to the unfortunate to the utmost of 
our ability, whether the misfortune 
comes through fire, flood, or war; keep¬ 
ing ever In mind, however, that we must 
retain sufficient of our resources, of our 
productive ability, to make our national 
defense impregnable, our independence 
in the world of warring nations secure. 

I want no more war, nor do I propose 
to follow a plan—^Marshall or other¬ 
wise—which leads to war. 


Socialists in America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WX&CON.SXN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’TIVE^ 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Mr. Robert Bliss, editor of the Janes¬ 
ville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis., has 
called the tuin on the American Socialist 
in an illuminating editorial on December 
5. He states that the Socialists do not 
speak for America. 1 am including said 
editorial as part of my remarks: 

BOeXAZAST DOES NOT SPEAK FOR AMEBICA 

One of the distinctions of American 
democracy is that all political beliefs may 
be voiced, for we have free speech, a free 
press, and free religion. Therefore, we print 
the Socialist communication in the Voice 
of the People today. 

The writer objects to our quotation of 
Winston Churchill, October 29. 1947, in this 
column that Britain’s Socialist government 
policies are delaying British recovery. (Note 
wo quoted Churchill). Then she uses her 
objection to our statement about the Social¬ 
ist failure in Great Britain to forward the 
worn-out Socialist propaganda that not only 
is socialism better for Britain, but that the 
American system of free enterprise is out¬ 
moded and that socialism would solve all 
our American iUs. 

’The Socialist strategy In using the press 
Is like the Moscow strategy in using the 
United Nations—as a sounding board for 
propaganda. 

What our editorial actually said: “Eng¬ 
land’s future lies In simple hard work. It 
was prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain 
who said that. Britain wUl rise or fall ac¬ 
cording to how hard the people work. It 
was Winston Churchill who pointed to the 
United States and called upon the British 


Labor government to follow our lead in 
removing price contrdls. He also advised 
discarding of Socialist planning which he 
said is holding up national recovery.” 

We also said: “Churchill Is right. Bo- 
clallam is not lor Britain. It is falling now 
and will continue to fail—meaning that 
Britain will continue to lean upon us till they 
learn the truth.” 

Britain Indeed seems to be learning the 
truth about socialism. So are Denmark, 
France, Holland, and others where recent 
selections proved that the people are turn¬ 
ing away from Saciallst tendencies and pol¬ 
icies toward the right. 

State socialism is not working out in 
Britain. Neither will It work In the United 
States. Through the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion, when we approached nearer to Social¬ 
ist planned economy than ever before, we 
saw how miserably top-heavy bureaucracy 
fumbles the ball in an economy as compli¬ 
cated as ours. 

What the writer is really Interested In is 
not the British socialism but socialism in 
this country. To begin this trend she would 
have us return to planned price controls 
and rationing—but she does not mention 
wage controls. 

The fallacy of that reasoning Is obvious 
In her omission of wage controls because 
control over prices cannot bo had without 
control over wages. Socialists don’t believe 
that, or don’t want to accept It. That Is 
simply one weakness In their program to 
harness the people to top-heavy Govern¬ 
ment control over the people, assuming that 
Government, as a sort of expert, knows more 
than the people themselves what Is good 
for the people. Socialists don’t believe in 
America 

We believe In the American system. We 
believe that the least government Is the best 
government. Wo believe the reason this 
country Is the greatest country in the world 
Is that free enterprise has provided the 
initiative and has made possible the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the American people to 
lift themselves to the highest standard of 
living the world has ever seen. 


Stabilization of Commodity Prices 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Marshall plan was con¬ 
ceived as a program of American aid to 
help Europe help itself prevent its own 
economic and political collapse. It has 
been described as a great cooperative en¬ 
terprise. Born out of the critical Euro¬ 
pean crisis, its essence is voluntary action. 

Wc are now faced with a serious in¬ 
ternal problam—runaway inflation. If it 
Is not checked, the President tells us, 
we face an economic catastrophe, which 
will not only nullify our program of for¬ 
eign aid but will mean disaster from 
which our economic system, as we know 
it, might not recover. 

Is not this, then, one of the greatest 
paradoxes in history: that a national 
administration which has had the imag¬ 
ination and faith in the American system 
to evolve a program of voluntary self- 
help for the nations of Europe to solve 
their economic problems has completely 
failed to enlist the voluntary coopera¬ 
tion of the economic elements in our 
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country In a program to help this Nation 
avert an economic catastrophe? Is It 
not tragic that an administration which 
would offer the fruits of the American 
economic system to succor an ailing 
world has failed miserably to recognize 
the genius of that system and has made 
no attempt to bring that genius into full 
play to meet the domestic problem? 

We can only charge the administra¬ 
tion with a failure In leadership. We 
charge that the administration has 
failed to assume its responsibility In 
evolving a plan. Just as broad in scope 
and Just as fired with imagination as the 
Marshall plan, to meet the economic 
crisis by the same methods implicit In 
that program—voluntary action. 

What should be the broad outlines of 
such a bold program? 

1 think that the essence of voluntary 
action on the part of the producers in our 
economy—capital, labor and agricul¬ 
ture—to curb the effects of inflation is 
this: that for their own benefit and in 
their own enlightened self-interest, the 
members of our economic team, by mu¬ 
tual consent, agree to give up certain 
privileges and benefits, for a limited pe¬ 
riod of time, to alleviate the pressures 
upon our economy and to prevent the 
economic collapse which historically fol¬ 
lows uncontrolled inflation. 

The virtue of such agreements is that 
they obviate coercion by statute and they 
enlist a spirit of cooperation not to be 
gained by compulsion. They would, fur¬ 
ther, substitute the possible for the the¬ 
oretical, by leaving the restraints in the 
hands of the restralnees rather than in 
the hands of the restralners. In this case, 
a Federal bureaucracy. 

Will such agreements work? They will 
work Just as surely as the American eco¬ 
nomic system works, provided that the 
agreements are kept scrupulously volun¬ 
tary, both in conception and Implemen¬ 
tation. They will work If compulsion by 
any meahs is avoided, lest their basic 
spirit, the spirit of cooperation in en¬ 
lightened self-interest, be irrevocably 
lost. 

That is the fallacy of the President’s 
theory of stand-by controls. It reduces 
the prospect of the success of voluntary 
methods to a minus quantity. There 
would be as much volition in agreements 
obtained under that program as there 
would be volition on the part of a bride¬ 
groom at a shot-gun wedding. Without 
that volition, as in the latter days of 
OPA, there would be noncooperation and 
dismal failure. In truth, the agreements 
outlined in the Harriman bill, for in¬ 
stance. might better be called “compul¬ 
sory voluntary agreements,” if such a 
description were not absurd on the face 
of it. 

But, such agreements are possible un¬ 
der the Wolcott resolution. It removes 
every stigma of compulsion. It clears the 
way for voluntary agreements by indus¬ 
try, labor, and agriculture. It opens the 
way for dramatic, imaginative, and con¬ 
structive action by the President. 

We can only suggest what that action 
should be. It is perhaps naive to think 
that such action will be taken, in view 
of the administration's dalliance in the 
past few months, but we would be derelict 


if we did not carefully spell out one pos¬ 
sible line of action that would compare 
In thoroughness to the suggested plan for 
European aid: 

First. The President should summon to 
Washington representatives from every 
element In our economic structure—in¬ 
dustry, small business, labor, agriculture, 
and finance—to meet In conference with 
the Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President and leading Cabinet members, 
representing the executive branch and 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report and the Senate and House Com¬ 
mittees on Banking and Currency, rep¬ 
resenting the legislative branch. 

This would compare In imagination to 
the summoning of Europe’s nations to 
the Paris Conference. 

Second. This group should be asked to 
remain in conference until they had 
agreed upon the basic and contributing 
causes of the present inflation. They 
should be urged to compromise any seri¬ 
ous disagreement over causes, and in the 
event of complete disagreement on any 
one cause, they should be urged to pass 
on to the others. The roll of the ex¬ 
ecutive and legislative representatives in 
this phase of the conference should be 
advisory and conciliatory. 

This would compare, in common sense, 
to the action of the European nations in 
determining causes for their difficulties 
before seeking remedies. 

Third. The resulting agreement on 
Inflationary causes should be publicized 
as no toothpaste or cigarette has ever 
been advertised In America before. The 
American people must know what is 
wrong before they can intelligently as¬ 
sist in a vast Nation-wide voluntary pro¬ 
gram. 

'Tills would compare to the publicity 
given to the basic causes of European 
distress. 

Fourth. The conference should then 
break up into economic groups. Each 
group should determine, in consultation 
with the whole body it represents, what 
it can do, in Its own self-interest, to 
mitigate or remove either a contributing 
or basic cause for our rampant inflation. 
Each group should not only determine 
what it would do without any action on 
the part of the other groups, but it should 
also determine what it would be willing 
to do if other represented groups make 
certain concessions. 

This is the spirit of self-help implicit 
in the Marshall plan. 

Fifth. The conference should be re¬ 
convened, and imder the guidance of 
Government representatives, and with 
frequent consultation between the groups 
represented, should naimner out a vol¬ 
untary program to curb-inflation—-to be 
followed faithfully for a definitely limi¬ 
ted time by all of the groups involved. 
It should be stressed that no compulsory 
action on the part of the Government 
could enter into this plan. 

The conference should call upon the 
representatives of the executive branch 
for action which it believes the President 
should take to help further their pro¬ 
gram. 

It should call upon the representatives 
of the legislative branch for action to 


help further the voluntary program, and 
for action that it believes necessary to 
attack the basic causes of inflation. 

The conference representatives should 
pledge the whole-hearted cooperation of 
their group, insofar as they are able to 
give it, to the prosecution of their plan. 

This would be similar to the final re¬ 
port of the European nations and could 
be compared to the pledges of coopera¬ 
tion given to this Nation by the signa¬ 
tories of that report. 

Sixth. The final program agreed upon 
should be publicized and promoted with 
all the vigor that the United States 
Government possesses, and through ap¬ 
propriations willingly granted by this 
Congress. 

This would capture the imagination of 
the American people Just as surely as the 
boldness of the Marshall plan has cap¬ 
tured it. 

Seventh. The conference should then 
break up up into executive committees 
representing each group. Their Job 
would be to sec that their particular 
group participated wholeheartedly, and 
in their own self-interest. In an Ameri¬ 
can program mutually and democratic¬ 
ally agreed upon. The Congress and the 
President, each in their own wisdom, 
would then act upon the measures sug¬ 
gested by the conference. 

This is the kind of program we need 
immediately. This Is the kind of all-out 
national effort that cries for the assump¬ 
tion of leadership by our chief executives. 
It would be American, because It would 
be voluntary—In spirit, in method, and in 
action. It would be sound—because it 
would seek voluntary agreement upon 
causes, before it sought voluntary agree¬ 
ments on action. It is the only kind of 
program that will work. 

By the passage of this resolution, we 
make such a program possible. By the 
passage of this resolution, let us signify 
our desire that the President will seize 
this opportunity, and lead us away from 
cringing words concerning the inevita¬ 
bility of national catastrophe. 


StabilizatioB of Commodity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C.TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHTNOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Appendix of the Record, I Include there¬ 
in an editorial from the Tacoma Times, 
October 14, 1947. I respectfully direct 
the attention of every Member to this 
extremely thought-provoking article at 
a time when we are considering the prob¬ 
lems of inflation. It fol]ow.s; 

CAM SOCIALISM HAFRM HEftt?—COMOHESS MAT 
GIVE US THE ANSWER 

Oan it happen here? 

It Is a question worth asking. 

Socialism is on the march. Conservative 
parties in such nations as England. Prance, 
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and Italy cannot raise an effective voice 
against government ownership of basic In¬ 
dustries. 

In those nations mammoth corporations 
have In the past controlled entire industries. 
The small producer had no place. 

Meanwhile, output was stifled, prices In¬ 
creased. 

The average man felt he had nothing to 
lose, perhaps much to gain, by government 
Instead of private monopoly. The average 
man acted. Socialism found a new haven. 

And what Is happening here? 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that 
In the first quarter of 1947 more corporations 
were merged than In any corresponding pe¬ 
riod since the depression year of 1931. There 
were 20 percent more mergers than In the 
last quarter of 1046 

Two hundred fifty corporations now con¬ 
trol two>tbirds of this Nation's manufactur¬ 
ing capacity. That is the equivalent of all 
United States manufacturing facilities In 
1930 

In n monumental study published recently 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. Dr. J. Fred¬ 
eric Dewhurst and associate economists say 
that the United States, under capitalism, can 
virtually "abolish poverty" by the latter half 
of the century. 

But Dr. Dewhurst warns that we must 
"exorcise eternal vigilance to keep competi¬ 
tion free of the ever-recurring trend toward 
monopoly and cartelization that ruined pri¬ 
vate enterprise In Europe and brought about 
the demand for socialism " 

At the present time the United States has 
one policeman shouldering almost the entire 
burden of checking monopoly's growth. 

It is the Antitrust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice. 

Many small businessmen in Tacoma and 
Seattle know the Department well. 

Perhaps a big eastern firm or a big western 
firm was undercutting prices—selling at a 
loss to smash competition. Or perhaps a 
large competitor had agreed with a producer 
to cut out the little man. 

An antitrust representative met with exec¬ 
utives of the large and small firms- An agree¬ 
ment was reached, sometimes under the 
threat of prosecution. 

Seattle personnel of the Antitrust Division 
was almost moved to Los Angeles this year. 
Only vigorous protests by the Grange and 
other groups prevented it. 

Congress, In granting the entire Division 
Its customary appropriation of about $2,000,- 
000, had Insisted on stringent economics 

It seems to us that this was another exam¬ 
ple of the "false economy" so enthusiastically 
practiced at the last session of Congress. 

Here are some facts: 

Frcm 1940 through 1946 the Antitrust Di¬ 
vision received appropriations totaling 
$12,030,600 

Pines assessed through court action 
brought a return of $5,002,979.03 to the Gov¬ 
ernment, almost half the Division’s cost of 
operation. 

As the result of a single antitrust suit 
royc.ltlcs were reduced by 60 percent In one 
Industry, bringing yearly savings to consum¬ 
ers of over $4,000,000 

Meanwhile, the Antitrust Division receives 
more than 650 written complaints per year. 
It can act on a mere 50 of them. Adequate 
funds arc lacking. 

It Is proper and necessary that this Nation 
spend billions of dollars a year to conserve 
Its national resources. 

Is it not eqiially necessary that It spend 
more than a niggardly $2,000,000 to preserve 
Its democracy? 

It Is a question worth asking. 

We shall see bow Congress, including Rep¬ 
resentatives of this State, reply. 


The Chicken Situation 


lOTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States Department 
of Agriculture on November 10 set up a 
chicken-purchase program that provided 
a 15-cent per pound floor for ZV 2 ‘ to 4^/2- 
pound chickens and 20 cents per pound 
for iV 2 and above weight chickens. It 
also provided 22 50 to 28 cents per pound 
support for New York style, but evi¬ 
dently the New York style are not pro¬ 
ducer prices. 

There are two questions Involved right 
here: First, Where docs the USDA get the 
authority or power to put a 15-cent per 
pound support price on chickens when 
the law states “not less than 90 percent 
of parity”? Ninety percent of parity is 
24.8 cents per pound for chickens as of 
November 15,1947. Second, Where does 
the USDA get the authority to set up a 
purchase program on November 10 that 
gave the processor cent per pound 
for processing 3 Mj-P ound fowl and 8 
cents per pound for processing 4V2 pound 
chickens? Then again under what law 
did the USDA advise the processor on 
December 1,1947. that he could increase 
his processing charge from V/v> to 11 
cents per pound on light fowl or by 
46 percent’ Or, where did the USDA 
get the authority to raise the processors 
charge from 8 cents per pound to 11 
cents per pound or by 37percent? 

The War Powers Act is supposed to 
have expired. If the USDA can do thi.s 
to the chicken industry, why are they 
asking for more power and more au¬ 
thority? 

The producers of 7- to 10-cent roosters 
in the Midwest and the 10- and 11-ccnt- 
per-pound chickens in the Midwest are 
being denied the protection of the Steag¬ 
all amendment. 

In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, on page A4361, can be found my 
letter to Secretary Anderson. The an¬ 
swer and my reply arc as follows: 

Washington, D C., December 8, 1947. 
Hon. Reid F. Murray, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr Murray: This Is In reply to your 
letter of November 24 regarding poultry prices 
and the Department’s fowl puvchaee program. 

We can understand your concern In the 
matter and appreciate this opportunity to 
explain the basis fON establishing the an¬ 
nounced producer prices However, we 
should first like to point out that effective 
December 1 purchase price levels were ad¬ 
justed to permit a more effective operation 
of the program. A copy of the press release 
announcing these price adjustments Is 
enclosed. 

Under the recent fowl purchase program 
announced by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, prices for fowl were established at levels 
which would reflect not less than 90 percent 
of parity to producers. 

Accordingly, the pi Ices announced were 
based upon the September 16 Index of prices 


paid by farmers including Interest and taxes. 
This was the latest available index prior to 
consideration by the Commodity credit Cor¬ 
poration Board of Directors. The parity 
price upon which the purchase prices were 
based Is a national average farm price with¬ 
out seasonal adjustment The purchase 
price covers fowl weighing more than 
pounds live weight, and of A and B grade. 
These prices arc to be determined on an 
area basis aud will reflect appropriate loca¬ 
tion and quality differentials. However, at 
the outset of the program, purchase prices 
were announced for the Midwest area only. 

As the index prices paid by farmers In¬ 
cluding interest and taxes was 237 on Sep¬ 
tember 16. 90 percent of parity for all chick¬ 
ens was 24 3 cents per pound. If purchases 
are made, they will probably be made In the 
Midwest area. It la this area which pro¬ 
duced over 65 percent of the total tonnage 
of chicken meat raised on farms and Is the 
area which produces In excess of local needs. 
In 1937-41 tne average spread between 
United States average farm prices and tiiose 
of Midwestern areas were 2 to 2 V 2 cents per 
pound Spreads in the market currently aie 
cents a pound. Accordingly, In de¬ 
veloping our fowl purchase program, the 
Initially announced producer prices in the 
Midwest aie 3>/^ cents per pound less than 
the United States average price at 90 percent 
of parity, rounded off to the nearest one-half 
cent 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics esti¬ 
mates that during 1047 about 45 percent by 
weight of the chickens marketed would be 
young stock and about 55 percent fowl. 
Since fowl prices are generally discounted 
from young stock prices. It appears only rea¬ 
sonable to establish overage purchase prices 
for fowl below those of young stock How¬ 
ever, the two prices when weighted and 
averaged should reflect the average Midwest 
Buppoit levels. 

Picsent price patterns and buying prac¬ 
tices In the Midwest Indicate that the 
weighted average price for fowl Is about 3 
cents below the national average price for 
all chickens at 90 percent of parity or 18 
cents per pound for all fowl Since lighter 
weights of fowl ore being substantially dis¬ 
counted below heavier birds. It was recom¬ 
mended that purchase prices reflect u break¬ 
down between light and heavy Estimates 
of the proportion of heavy and light fowl 
marketings for the United States lb u whole 
and 60 percent and 40 percent by weight. 
Applying these weights to the above average 
price for fowl and allowing for a spread of 
6 cents on light and heavy on the basis of 
actual current marketing pr.-ctlces results 
In farm prices for heavy fowl being 20 cents 
per pound, and light fowl at 15 cents per 
pound 

Accordingly, on the basis of an Index of 
prices paid of 237, farm prices on live basis 
established were as follows Heavy fowl 4'^ 
pounds and over, live weight, 20 cents a 
pound; light fowl, sy- to pounds, live 
weight, 15 cents a pound. 

It is believed that thc^c prices, when aver¬ 
aged with prices received by farmers In other 
areas, which may be expected during 1947 to 
be as much as 6 cents above Midwest levels, 
together with prices received for other types 
of chickens such as fryers and roasters, will 
result in returns to producers of at least 90 
percent of parity 

Sincerely yours, 

N. E Dodd, 

Acting Secretary. 

WAsniNGTON. D C , December 12.1947. 
Mr. N. E. Dodd, 

Acting Secretary. United States Depart^ 
ment of Agriculture. Washington, D. C* 

Dear Mr. Dodd: Thank you for your letter 
of December 8 In reply to my letter to Secre- 
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Uxj Anditmm. Tb» many oourteslM and 
eoEMlderattoM Mtandad to me at tlM PAO 
confwenoe joftan tbe oomxnenU X will make. 

X. 1 fail to find anything in your letter that 
indloatea that the luppc^ price announced 
by the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture Is In conformity with the law, nor In 
compliance with the Steagall amendment, oar 
the Taft-LaPoUette amendment. 

2. Tour letter states that on September IB, 
90 percent of parity for all chickens was 943 
cents per pound: 00 percent of parity on No¬ 
vember 16 was 24.8 cents. Bo far so good. 

8. If, as you state. 00 percent of parity 
was 24.3 cents per pound, imder what pro¬ 
visions of law did the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture set up a program paying 
as low as 16 cents per pound for chickens, or 
leas than 80 percent of parity? 

4. The Steagall amendment provides, “not 
less than 00 percent of parity.** Therefore, 
there has been no reason why chickens 
should not have had a 243 cents or 243 cents 
per pound floor. The Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture has had the authority to put the floor 
above the 00 percent of parity, but there is 
nothing in the law that gives him any au¬ 
thority to support B price that is below the 
00 percent of parity. For example, the Sec¬ 
retary had authority to announce a support 
price for Sax that was over ISO pereoit of 
parity, but tiiere Is nothing in the law that 
would give him authority to announce a 
80 percent parity on flax, chickens, or any 
other Steagall commodities Neither have 
I found anything in the law to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to pick out any one 
part of the country and subject the pro¬ 
ducers to a support price below the 60 per¬ 
cent of parity If It is in the law, I wish you 
would have one of your attorneys point it 
out. 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
X^residenfs message to the Congress on No¬ 
vember 17, 1947, in which his fifth recom¬ 
mendation in his antl-lnflatlon program was 
for legislative action “to authorize measures 
which will Induce the marketing of livestock 
and poultry at weights and gradee that rep¬ 
resent the most efficient utilization of grain '* 
When the President is asking for this power 
In hie message, who in the Department of 
Agriculture can take the position that he 
now has such authority. 

6. I repeat, there Is nothing In the law 
that gives the Department of Agriculture 
the authority to pay below 90 percent of 
parity for one class of fowl based on weight. 
If 1 am wrong, please have your attorneys 
quote the law to me. 

I note In your revised purchase program 
that the department Increased the proces¬ 
sor’s fee 3 >4 cents per poimd on lightweight 
fowl and 3 cents per pound on heavy fowl. 
The original program then would allow 
prooesson to receive 26 cents Instead of 
22>/4 cents per pound for light fowl and 31 
cents per pound Instead of 28 cents per 
poimd for heavy fowl. In other words, there 
seems to be a wUllngness to Justl^ the 
processors’ margin even If the farmer did 
not receive the legal support price for the 
chickens he has raised Where in the law 
Is the Secretary of Agriculture given the 
authority to have control over the processing 
charge? I realise he has the power over 
sugar In the Sugar Act. but where is this 
power over chickens and other farm 
products? 

My contention is that the weight of the 
chicken has nothing to do with the Steagall 
amendment. Further, if the law is not fol¬ 
lowed in conformity with the spirit of the 
law as passed by the Oongress, the Steagall 
and Taft-LaFollette amendments may as 
well be repealed. 

Since the reign of Mr. Luekman, I am sure 
It Is evident that someone must put a little 
commcm sense Into this program or the en¬ 
tire agricultural-support program will be 


Jeopardized. The 8-percent Increase tn the 
egg production In November 1947 over a year 
ago should be an Indication of the Im^- 
tance of approaching these problems m a 
•anslble manner. If properly administered 
In accordance with the law, the Steagall and 
the La FoUette-Taft amendments are really 
the foundation of the agricultural program. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bxm F. Muxbat, 
Member oi Congreu. 

Mr. Speaker, If the USDA is going to 
be allowed to juggle producer prices and 
the processors’ “take,** then we surely 
have a country of men and not a country 
of laws. 


Prtcfleifaf f in DesMailk Natwnal 

Conuniitee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CIARENCE CANNON 

or Mxssonai 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday. December 11,1947 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to esctend remarks in 
the Recobd, I include the following ad¬ 
dresses by Hon. Robert E. Hannegan. of 
Missouri, the retiring chairman of the 
committee, Hon. J. Howard McGrath, of 
Rhode Isl^d, the newly elected chair¬ 
man, and Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, speaking for the city of 
Philadelphia, at the recent meeting of the 
Democratic National Committee at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington: 

ADDSXaS or xobkbt b. hannboan 

The time la fq)proprlate for a brief refer¬ 
ence to c«rtain eveate of the past 3 years and 
to aet forth to you candidly the poaitlon of 
our party at thla time. 

The Democratic National Convention of 
1944 and the national election of 1944 are 
historic milestones in the annals of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. 

When I asaumed the post which I now re- 
llnquiali we were engaged in a great global 
war, enlisted as a Nation In defense of the 
democratic way of life. Today, at the end of 
my tenure aa chairman, our Nation and our 
party are still enlisted in defense of the 
principles for which we fought, and. we are 
enlisted for the duration of the struggle. 

We commenced that struggle under the 
daring and matchlese leadership of a great 
captain, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Everyone of 
you, like me, Is proud to have fought under 
the banner which he carried and proud that 
we had an opportunity to work under his 
leadership. 

When on the evening of April 12, 1945, 
Harry Truman became President of the 
United States, the problems that faced 
America were even greater than Americans 
themselves could foresee. Crisis involving 
all mankind hung over the world. And the 
voice of America trying to measure the man 
who had become their leader could only 
hope that he would guide them safely 
through They did not know. Now, after 
almost 8 years of his leadership, they do 
know. 

Already the American people have recog¬ 
nized the capacity and quality of his states¬ 
manship. His devotion to American ideals, 
hlB courage In the face of dlfflculttes, his 
calm, serene, and balanced Judgment in the 
face at abuse and calumny at home and 
abroad have buUt for him an abiding place 
In the Mfection and eonfldenoe of the 
American people. I know that you are like¬ 


wise proud to have had an opportunity to 
work under the leadership of Barry S 
Truman. 

Our strength as a party derives from three 
■ouroea: 

First, we Democrats are clear on the 
poUoles of our own leadership, both In the 
foreign and domestic field and we stand by 
those poUcles with a firmness of purpose, a 
unity of thought: 

Second, we have the man in Harry S 
’Truman. His record of performance in the 
service of this Nation has earned the deep¬ 
est loyalty that we of his own party are able 
to give him. *That loyalty now reaches far 
beyond our own party’s limits. Americans, 
millions of them, are with our President 
heart and soul, and their voices are calling 
ever more clearly for him to stay at the 
helm. We shall keep him there. 

Third, I am convinced that the record of 
the Eightieth Congress in control of the Re¬ 
publican Party would alone be sufflclent to 
assure the triumphant re-election of Presi¬ 
dent Truman and the election of a Demo¬ 
cratic Oongress in 1948. Not a single forward 
step has been made toward the solution of 
the many dcmestlc problems which called lor 
decisive action. The Eightieth Congress has 
kicked the lid off the smoldering fires of in¬ 
flation and has released a conflagration of 
rising prices, , which stUl threatens to con- 
stune the substance of the American 
economy. 

On the Important Issues of housing, mini¬ 
mum wages, medical care and social se¬ 
curity, the Republican leadership has shown 
a callous Indifference to the needs of the 
people. 

The memories of my association with you 
and of my activity In the service of my party 
will lay close to my heart so long as I shall 
live 1 am proud of the work that we have 
done together I wish to express to you 
the deepest gratitude of which 1 am capable 
for your loyalty and support. 

To my successor I pledge unreserved loy- 
aly and assistance in the eervlce of the only 
political party which has survived since the 
commencement of our Government l know 
that under bis guidance we will assure the 
President of the full support of our party 
organization, and that we shall continue to 
live up to our heritage as the progressive and 
liberal party In America. 

AODBCSS OF SENATOR J. HOWARD M'ORATH, OF 
RHODX ISIJiND 

I appreciate the greet distinction which 
you have conferred In selecting me to be 
chairman of the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee. With all my heart I express my great 
happiness for the confidence thus entrusted 
and bestowed 

I wish that It were not necessary for you 
to face the task of choosing a new chairman 
at this meeting Would that your duties 
could be confined to aet In motion the ma¬ 
chinery for our national convention 

This wish expresses for you no less th..n 
myself the deep feeling of loss occasioned by 
the force of circumstances that now dcpiive 
US of the continued leadership of Bob Hanne¬ 
gan. All of us understand the natural Im¬ 
pulse to see happily concluded the tasks to 
which one's hands and heart have long been 
set Chairman Hannegan has devoted him¬ 
self over the past recent years to guiding our 
party organization with the sole aim In view 
that we might again triumph in the elections 
of 1948 

I undertake ray new assignment with the 
utmost good will toward all the component 
parts that constitute the Democratic Party 
I have a firm intention to serve with unbiased 
devotion those causes for which our party 
has always stood and which have been the 
foundation of Its every success. These are 
briefly, to direct our actions toward the good 
of the many rather than the few. service to 
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humanity rather than worship at the ma¬ 
terialistic. 

Before us lies a great tradition ot human 
progress under Democratic Presidents. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt gave our party a 
tradition to which. If we remain loyal, there 
can be no doubt of success. Franklin Roose¬ 
velt put together the team of Roosevelt and 
Truman and when the hand of Divine Provi¬ 
dence made President Truman the heir and 
custodian of all the great traditions to which 
I have alluded It indeed placed them in the 
hands of a trustee who has by his every 
word and deed proven exceptionally worthy. 

With much of the world living in fear and 
discouragement. Harry S. Truman has be¬ 
come a great inspiration of confidence He 
has grasped the reins of world leadership; 
he has spread the spirit of neighborliness and 
good will among the nations that are com¬ 
posed of men of good will. He is the beacon 
light to which democratic countries look for 
guidance into the harbors of peace and secu¬ 
rity Humble yet firm In his manners and 
decisions, he has appestled to the hearts of 
American citizens as a true product of all 
that has gone into the make-up of American 
culture. 

In the workings of our democratic process 
there is little that he can do to safeguard his 
own political future. That task Is ours. 

With democracy threatened on all sides, 
our greatest challenge in 1948 Is to give an 
example to all mankind that we in the 
United States not only appreciate our Insti¬ 
tutions of freedom by accepting their bene¬ 
fits, but that we are willing to make sacri¬ 
fices for their preservation. If we could 
achieve through the common efforts of both 
political parties in this world of 1948 a record 
enrollment of American voters, we would be 
giving the most practical answer to the fol¬ 
lowers of totalitarian and Fascist states that 
Americans of every party persuasion love 
their country and its institutions and their 
freedoms Such an enrollment would, to 
my way of thinking, be the best service that 
we could render our party and our country 
and the finest guaranty that the Democratic 
administration in the four years to follow 
1948 will be truly representative of the wishes 
of the American people. 


address of senator ntANCIS J MTERS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The Deifiocratic Party stands at one ot 
those fateful crossroads which periodically 
have mai'ked the history of our party over 
many generations The election in 1948 will 
be a fundamental test of the place of princi¬ 
ple in the political maturity of America. 

Our party will go before the electorate next 
year on a platform which will be largely the 
platform of performance of our record It 
is a magnificent record, and we are proud of 
it. Four times in the last 15 years the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has swept to victory. Each of 
those times our standard bearer was the 
magic man of destiny, Franklin D Roosevelt 
Franklin Roosevelt is gone. But the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party still carries the heritage of his 
political genius, still treads the path of polit¬ 
ical decency, which he brought to full flower 
in America, still hews to the principles of 
economic decency which Franklin Roosevelt 
established in the pattern of American life 
Now, I do not intend today to try to sell 
you on the idea that you must come to Phila¬ 
delphia in 1948 in order to assure the election 
of President Truman. I have a whole lot 
more confidence In his assurance of victory 
than that, and so do you. 

1 want to invite you to Philadelphia. I 
want to urge you wholeheartedly to come to 
Philadelphia, because Philadelphia will pro¬ 
vide a fine and fitting setting for the latmch- 
ing of America’s oldest major political party 
into a new era of victories—^victories based 
on a consolidation of our 16-year record ii^ 
a continuing upward level of American ee&- 
nomlc prosper!^ and even more firm adh^z*- 
ence to the principles of political freedom. 


When a party such as oiirs comes to Phila¬ 
delphia for a national convention, it is com¬ 
ing to the recognized shrine of American free¬ 
dom, and that is where the Democratic Party 
belongs in these troublesome times of inter¬ 
national upheaval. 

In the shadow of the Liberty Bell, warmed 
by the spirit of love of freedom and of our 
fellow man which characterized the found¬ 
ing of Pennsylvania and of the Nation, and 
which today characterizes the approach of 
the Democratic Party to national and inter¬ 
national problems, our Democratic delegates 
next year can add further luster not only to 
oiu: party but can, in turn, put new sheen 
on the brightest pages of American history 
by rededication, in Philadelphia, to the prin¬ 
ciples of Jefferson and Roosevelt, two of our 
greatest men who in Philadelphia in past 
years made great history. 

It was in Philadelphia that Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence It was in 
Philadelphia that he and other great patri¬ 
ots met and wrangled and argued and com¬ 
promised and agreed, in the American way, 
on the principles of our great Constitution. 

It was in Philadelphia that Franklin 
Roosevelt awoke America and Americans to 
their new role in world affairs. It was in 
Philadelphia that he told us, a few short 
years ago. when many faint-hearted Ameri¬ 
cans were ready to sell our Nation, that our 
generation of Americans had a rendezvous 
with destiny 

Those were words cut out of the pattern of 
Philadelphia's history, which is the history 
of America and of political democracy 
throughout the world. 

Ever since the time of the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia many genera¬ 
tions ago, a Constitutional Convention which 
drafted into the framework of American po¬ 
litical principle the principles of William 
Penn and Philadelphia. Philadelphia and 
Philadelphians have stood steadfastly com¬ 
mitted to the spirit of that Constitution 
and to the principles of political equity 
among men and among nations 

This is not to say that other cities, other 
States, do not also have proud heritages It 
is only to say that in Philadelphia you Dem¬ 
ocrats will feel at home because Philadelphia, 
all of Philadelphia, believes in the things 
which our own Democratic Party holds 
sacred 

You will find friendship for our party in 
Philadelphia. You will find real and sin¬ 
cere and genuine affection for, and belief in. 
our President, Harry Truman You will find 
a spiritual kinship in Philadelphia which 
will make you glad you brought our conven¬ 
tion to Philadelphia. 

Finally, when our convention comes to 
Philadelphia, you will find our city much 
more than friendly and interested in your 
deliberations. They will want a ringside 
seat in the pageant of history our party will 
create there. Philadelphians, my friends, 
are at heart a liberal people. They live so 
close to the reminders of the origin of Amer¬ 
ica’s liberal greatness that it has become part 
of their own personalities. Liberal Philadel¬ 
phia, which gave our party such resounding 
victories in 1936, 1940, and 1944, will be with 
us again next year, wholeheartedly, to launch 
Harry Truman on a magnificent path to 
victory. 


Chicken and Meat Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday, December 15,1947 
Mr. of Wisconsin. Mr. 

Sp^ker, solKe people are advocating a 


ceiling on meat prices. This adminis¬ 
tration has the power, authority, and 
money to control the price of all do¬ 
mestic food. The program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has re¬ 
sulted in distressingly low prices for 
chickens. The United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture states that eggs and 
meat are both splendid sources of animal 
protein. Everyone will concede that 
meat prices have stimulated egg con¬ 
sumption. This is evidenced by the 40- 
percent increase in egg production. 

These situations bring up a few ques¬ 
tions: First, Is there anyone who believes 
that it makes sense to have eggless 
Thursdays and still complain about the 
price of meat? Second, Is there anyone 
who believes that it makes sense to have 
eggless Thursdays and advocate less egg 
consumption when the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has millions 
upon millions pounds and dozens of sur¬ 
plus eggs? Third, Do you believe it 
makes sense to have eggless Thursdays 
so long as section 32 funds are used to 
procure eggs on the basis by law that eggs 
are in surplus? Fourth, If you realize 
the price and food relationship between 
eggs and meat, do you believe that meat 
prices will be Increased or lowered by egg¬ 
less Thursdays? And what would be 
the eCFect of eggless Fridays, Saturdays, 
Simdays, Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays? The answer is evident. 


The People’s Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
of December 10, 1947. I think we can 
all learn much from this editorial and 
the excerpt from the resolution recently 
adopted by the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation: 

THE people’s foreign POLICY 

Pundits in Washington and New York sit 
in their tall office buildings composing long 
and complicated creeds about the drift of 
American opinion on national and world 
affairs. 

They employ elaborate sentences, sprink¬ 
ling their dispatches with technical, political, 
and phUOBophical phrases. Often the word 
"isolationism” creeps into their learned 
essays when they write about the great Amer¬ 
ican heartland, the Midwest. 

We commend to all of them the concise but 
eloquent statement of principles and belief 
which recently prefaced the resolutions 
adopted at the convention of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

There is probably no more representative 
farm organization in Wisconsin than this 
federation, composed of typical, hard-work¬ 
ing, loyal American rural families, sons and 
descendants of virtually all of the peoples of 
Europe. 

The federation declared; 

"Throughout the world humanity de« 
spalrlngly searches and prays for guidance 
toward peace and security. With all of 
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Obrl^San htonlllty we most covet thla trust 
that all of mankind may share tha fruits 
of freedom, liberty, and demooraoy. To 
share In this responsibility of world leader¬ 
ship with other Americans, the 25.000 farm 
families of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration dedicate themsaiTes to work toward 
prodwlng abundanUy goods and services 
which the world needs, and to exhibit such 
conduct so as to morlt the confidence and 
the respect of all natlpns." 

There la the voice of responsible, work-a- 
day citlBSMiB of Wisconsin. 

It Is the simple voice of American democ¬ 
racy, generous, trusting, humble. 

American foreign policy and American 
propaganda alaroad has fumbled and hesi¬ 
tated for several troubled years since the 
bloody curtains fell on World War II. We 
have traded and dealt. We have partici¬ 
pated in secret covenants and shady com¬ 
promises We have been a part of 4;he power 
politics so dearly loved by the gentlemen in 
the striped pants in the chancelleries of 
Europe. 

But we have failed to convey the essential 
good will and the generosity of the American 
people, their desire to share their *own liber¬ 
ties and opportunities with the rest of the 
world. Beaming the resolution of the Wis¬ 
consin Farm Bureau Federation to the peo¬ 
ple of Europe on the propaganda radio would 
be more effective than a bundle of the po¬ 
litical appeals of om professionals. 


Repoblicatt Way 


. EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

or XXNTUCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, December 15. 19i7 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of December 15, 1947: 

BSPUBLICAN WAT 

The outstanding feature of the Wolcott 
bill, which goes before the House today with 
the blessings of the Republicans, is its em¬ 
phasis on voluntary agreements by private 
industry for the allocation and inventory 
control of scarce commodities. Although the 
Wolcott bill provides that such agreements 
shall be subject to approval by the Presi¬ 
dent, Senator O’Mahonkt points out that, 
unlike the Harriman bill, it does not give 
the Qov^nment the power to limit the 
scope of agreements and set standards for 
the gtiidance of Industry. The President will, 
so to speak, be put on the spot if Congress 
relies on the purely voluntary system of 
agreements contemplated by the Republi¬ 
cans. For if he should reject an agreement 
that he considered too restrictive or other¬ 
wise unfair, there would be nothing to put 
in its place, since the Government would be 
powerless to act. 

While we think it highly desirable to give 
voluntary methods a preliminary trial, the 
chances that they will succeed will be poor, 
unless the administration is armed with 
weapons of coercion that can be used if or 
when needed. In the national interest it may 
become necessary to impose restraints on 
free enterprise to which private Industry will 
not voluntarily submit. There will almost 
certainly be nonconformist individuals or 
groups that will not agree, except under the 
threat of coercion, to even the most rea¬ 
sonable plana for husbanding oiu resources 
and checking price advances. Furthermore, 
voluntary agreements of the restricted kind 
contemplated under the RepubUcan plan 


would not afford protection against increases 
in the prices of essential materials or wage 
increases that would inevitably result }n 
higher prlcee of finished products. 

Tet. apart from the provision for volun¬ 
tary agreements and noncontroverslal pro¬ 
posals to allocate transportation facilities 
and export controls, the Republican pro¬ 
gram offers nothing except a recommenda¬ 
tion for curbing credit expansion by increas¬ 
ing reserves held by the Federal Reserve 
banks against note issues and deposits This 
proposal would have little, If any, imme¬ 
diate effect in restraining over-all credit ex¬ 
pansion, although Representative Wolcott 
believes that it would have “a very strong 
psychological effect." He says that it should 
be taken as a sign that Congress disap¬ 
proves of the easy money policy of the ad¬ 
ministration. Since the administration is 
committed to that policy and shows no signs 
of retreating, we doubt whether this method 
of expressing disapproval will yield results. 
Moreover, from a long-range viewpoint, 
tightened reserve requirements are open to 
serious objection For the Federal Reserve 
System needs leeway In carrying out Its op¬ 
erations, and its usefulness might be se¬ 
riously impaired in the future, as has been 
the case in the past, by a high level of reserve 
requirements 

That many Republicans are dissatisfied 
with the program of the House Banking 
Committee is indicated by demands of some 
Senate Republicans for its expansion. Sig¬ 
nificant also is the declaration of the Repub¬ 
lican Policy Committee that it will consider 
at the regular session phases of the general 
antl-infiation program that it has not been 
possible to study at the extra session. Mean¬ 
time the Republicans are relying on the in¬ 
adequate Wolcott bill to eliminate industrial 
waste and hold back inflationary tides For 
the reasons given we do not believe the kind 
of voluntary program contemplated by the 
bill will succeed unless the Government is 
equipped with the reserve powers of control 
requested by the President. 


Soil Coniorvation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I include 
a resolution as passed by the soil conser¬ 
vation districts in western Nebraska, at 
a meeting held in Alliance, Nebr.. Novem¬ 
ber 17,1947. 

Mr. Speaker, the soil conservation pro¬ 
gram of America should be of the utmost 
interest to this Congress and all the citi¬ 
zens. 

Our soil is being depleted because of 
the tremendous drain in trying to pro¬ 
duce enough food to feed ourselves and 
the world. 1 hope the Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee and the Appropriation Committee 
will recognize the need for not only a 
sound program, but sufficient appropria¬ 
tions to carry out the plans for a good soil 
conservation program. 

The resolution follows; 

Whereas the necessary legislation was en¬ 
acted by the Nebraska Legislature in 1937. 
for the organlxatlon and operation of soil 
conservation districts, and recogn Using that 


there is some overlapping and duplication 
of purpose between governmental agencies, 
no legislation should be enacted by Congress, 
unless It be to more clearly define the scope 
of operations of each agency dealing with 
agriculture: and 

Whereas there are now 82 soil conservation 
dlatrlcte organlzea and In operation in the 
State of Nebraska, covering almost the entire 
area of the State; and 

Whereas throughout the United States up¬ 
wards of 2,000 soil conservation districts are 
now In operation and more than 1.000 farm¬ 
ers and ranchmen are glvlpg freely of their 
time and resoxirces to govern these 2 000 
districts, and each district being governed 
by 6 local farmer supervisors, who do not 
receive any pay for their services and their 
only Interest In this program Is the con¬ 
servation of our land and water resources, 
and 

Whereas during the past few months there 
have been Introduced In the Congress of the 
United States, legislative bills, namely, H R. 
4150, H R 4161, and B 1621, which vitally 
affect the welfare of the soli conservation 
movement Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as conservation super¬ 
visors. responsible under our Nebraska laws 
for the carrying out of a soU-and-water pro¬ 
gram In our districts, assisted by other agen¬ 
cies willing to cooperate, do oppose the pas¬ 
sage of the bills above mentioned, for the 
reason that they would destroy the soil- 
conservation program, built up duiing the 
past 8 or 10 years, destroy the local farmer 
planning and control, and eliminate the 
Boll Conservation Service’s technical assist¬ 
ance to farmers and ranchers, by combining 
It with the already overloaded Extension 
Service; be it further 

Resolved, That we favor the present pro¬ 
gram of Soil Conservation Service, aa an in¬ 
dependent, qualified and separate agency, 
under the Department of Agriculture, and 
make it responsible for all soil-conservation 
activity of the Federal Government, be* It 
further 

Resolved, That Inasmuch as present re¬ 
lations between the State Soil Conservation 
Committee, Soil Conservation Districts, State 
Extension Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and other cooperating agencies are 
satisfactory, efficient, and effective, such re¬ 
lations should be maintained as they now 
are. The assistance from the United States 
Soil Conservation Service should be In¬ 
creased. It should Include more technical 
assistance, more conservation equipment, and 
more conservation material such as seed, 
trees, etc . be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to members of the Nebraska con¬ 
gressional delegation, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and to Interested organizations. 


Why Not Do Something for the People m 
the UnHed States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

*IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker. I 
have a letter from a constituent this 
morning, reading as follows. 

Why not do something for the people In 
the United States? Do you know that there 
are countless families who are unable to get 
any fuel oil? You can cut down on eating 
but when you have nothing to keep your 
house warm what Is a person expected to do? 
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Many people here are plenty wcurled over 
the situation. Why not do aomethlng to 
help UB? The situation now la much worse 
than during the war. It’s really cold here 
and how are we going to get through the 
winter without heat in our hotiees? These 
are the things that make life pretty tough. 

Please do aomethlng about this. Surely In 
America we can at least have our houses 
heated. 


The Ii(oaiuig Problem 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROLU C. McMlLLEN 

or njuNois 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December IS, 1947 

Mr. McMHJ.EN of Illinois, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing address of Hon. Ralph A. Gamble, 
chairman. Joint Committee on Housing, 
before the New York Metropolitan Asso¬ 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, Commo¬ 
dore Hotel, New York City, December 12, 
1947: 

It Is not mere pleasantry when I tell you 
that it la a privUege to address this gathering 
of realtors, banks, builders, and others inter¬ 
ested in the housing in metropolitan and 
urban New York. Neither is It an exaggera¬ 
tion to state the time is most propitious. It 
is so because we have reached a crisis In our 
Nation's economy. Trying to help others re¬ 
store the substance lost to them through 
years of war. we are in danger of losing our 
own substance through rising prices. 

Because all of you are epeclallsts in the 
subject which the Joint Committee on Hous¬ 
ing is investigating, 1 shall take it for granted 
that you already know much of what wa have 
fust learned, which is, that there is an eco¬ 
nomic housing shortage of perhaps as many 
as 6,000,000 uniU. that there is plenty of 
money to erect, rent, or buy these houses, 
and that labor Is wlUing and efficient, but 
that prices are far too high. The plain fact 
Is that prices are prohibitively high. So it 
Is about prices and the part you have to 
take in reducing them, that I wish to speak to 
you today. 

Our congressional committee recently 
completed some 26 hearings in every part 
of the United States. Not so long ago we 
were in Now York City. Everywhere we 
found the specter of high prices moving 
uneasily among the thousands of new dwell¬ 
ings under construction. In some places 
we found this specter a reality. Even in 
a time of prosperity, there are immlstakable 
signs of home builders, or realtors, pricing 
themselves out of the market. 

Let us first take a look at this market, 
this economic market. It is not found in 
the income classes of Park Avenue, or in 
those of the other extreme in Orchard Street. 
It is foimd in that great middle group which 
constitutes the body of America, and from 
which came those ez-servloemen and women 
whose housing requirements it should be 
our patriotic obligation to meet. How shall 
we meet them? 

Before attempting to answer my own 
question let me reassure you that I am 
not edging up for an oblique attack on the 
so-called "real estate lobby.” If there is 
Buoh a lobby. It is, In the opinion of some. 
Inept, in contrast with other lobbies active 
In Congress, and prominent among which Is 
the quasi’govemment lobby for so-called 
public housing at the taxpayers’ expense. If 
you are benignantly negative as a lobby in 
your own behalf—as I and many of my col¬ 


leagues believe—my personal hope is that, 
after hearing my remarks today, you will 
t^^ansform yourselves into s positive force 
and help us to bring down the coots of 
home building. 

The estimated average cost of a one-family 
home started In January this year was |6.- 
609. exclusive of land, land improvements, 
and the builders' profit—22 percent higher 
than the average in 1946. By October this 
same type of home had a further Increase 
up to 66,636, an Increase of 61 >000 In 10 
months exclusive of land, and land improve¬ 
ments and the builders' profit. And the in¬ 
crease oontinuee. with no sign of abatement 
in the near future. 

This disturbing fact, supplied to me by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, is admitted to me everywhere I go 
Who is to blame? Recalling conferences 
which we have had on the Pacific coast, in 
the South, in the Midwest, and in the East, 
Whoever was to blame was never present— 
It was always the absent ones, it was always 
somebody else. That absent one was not a 
person or a thing. It was. and is. noth¬ 
ing more than indllference to individual re¬ 
sponsibility, that personal selflahnesB which 
collects its profit while inflation spreads 

Now, to erect a home, three essentials must 
be considered. For simplicity (and not Just 
for alliteration) let tis call them money, men, 
and materials. Let us examine each 

Money is easy Money is cheap. It hasn’t 
been so cheap for 10 years. 

Men (by which Is meant construction 
trades labor) do not constitute a problem 
today. They are returning by the thousands 
to their trades from war industries and from 
war Itself. And be It said to the great credit 
of their leaders in the building trades depart¬ 
ment of the AFL that they have not yet fol¬ 
lowed the CIO’s latMt wlU-o’-the-wlsp of de¬ 
mands for another round of wage increases. 

This leaves us mainly materials to consider 
And there, in my opinion, lies most of the 
responsibility. Let us look at the record, as 
supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Statistics are dry. but here, important. 

Since August 1938 to October 1947, here are 
the percentages of increase 

Percent 


Brick and tile-..-....—-........ 60 9 

Cement--- 3l 6 

Lumber_221 9 

Paint and paint materials- 96 6 

Plumbing and heating- 71 6 

Structural steel- 33 3 

Other building material- 70 4 


You will note that, by grace of steel and 
cement, the average Increase for all build¬ 
ing materials is 107 4 percent. 

You will also note, however, that the in¬ 
crease for lumber la 221.0 percent. 1 do not 
know why. I have sought an explanation 
from lumbermen from Oregon to Arkaneas, 
and it seems that they do not know But 
I assure you that before my committee con¬ 
cludes its work we will not only know, we 
will have done something about it 

Even this fantastic rise of 2219 percent 
doesn’t tell the whole story of lumber. By 
species—and again I quote the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—here is the percentage of 
Increase since August 1939 to October 1947: 
Douglas fir boards. No 2, up 317 percent; 
Douglas fir dimension. No 2. up 228 percent; 
oak flooring, up 224 percent; southern pine 
boards. No. 2. up 266 percent; southern pine 
dimension, No. 2, up 219 percent. 

When our committee got underway our 
first step was to examine acute shortages 
and consequent high prices. We called in 
the manufacturers of various commodities. 
We found many reasons and excuses. I do 
not propose to pass Judgment on either. 
The ones most frequently given were gray 
markets and export drains. Between the two 
there Is, of course, a kinship. Asked as to in¬ 
creasing supplies, Uie manufacturers were 
willing enough. Wo were assuredl that 60,- 
000 mills were sawing lumber, that in 1948 


gypstun products would be up 25 percent 
over 1947, that nails would be boosted from 
16,000.000 kegs in 1947 to 18.000.000 kegs in 
1948. 

But when it came to prices, it was another 
matter. Many ''matters,'' so to speak. And 
believe me. I can sympathize with each and 
every manufacturer with whom I talked. 
So you see. I have no desire to hold them 
up to contempt as profiteers at the expense 
of a homeless public. One of the inhibi¬ 
tions. I soon learned, was that certain of 
the trade associations and some of their 
members were either under consent decrees 
from the Department of Justice, or had been 
visited very recently by Department agents. 
Is it any wonder that they were disinclined 
even to discuss prices, let alone cOncertedly 
reduce them? So what else could they do 
except to gather the dollars while they might, 
dollars from desperate domestic hoxneseek- 
ers, and flollars from European governments 
which had been lent to these governments 
by ourselves 

It is Just such conditions as these that led 
the Republican Party leaders in both Hoiises 
of Congress to recommend immediate amend¬ 
ment of the antitrust laws to permit indus¬ 
try-wide agreements to hold living costs in 
line. It is also such conditions that Im¬ 
pelled it to call for continuation and expan¬ 
sion of export controls. As a matter of fact, 
nearly 3 months ago, I requested the De¬ 
partment of Commerce to retain export con¬ 
trols on lumber after I had learned through 
our investigations on the west and east 
coasts that such an Inflationary move ac¬ 
tually was about to be made by the admin¬ 
istration 

Tacoma, Wash , December 12,1947, 
Hon Ralph A gamble. 

Chairman, Joint Housing Committee • 

In response to your question as to what can 
be done about lumber prices, you know this 
Industry is made up of over 60,000 individual 
small producers, no one doing as much as 6 
percent of the business. Bo individual action 
is completely ineffective: and. under the laws 
and consent decrees. Joint action is Impos¬ 
sible If you will call a meeting of industry 
leaders, we will participate and endeavor to 
work out some effective plan to lower lumber 
prices, provided, of course, it can be executed 
with the approval of the Department of 
Justice. 

'WXYBBHAEUSXIl TIMBER GO . 

LAixs BELL, Chairman. 

1 ahall be glad to call such a conference at 
once. I know that certain lumber companies 
are ready to make substantial price cuts right 
now. I have no doubt the Industry will reach 
a price-cut agreement. If the Department of 
Justice doesn’t interfere, I am hopeful that 
lumber prices will shortly be reduced by as 
much as 26 percent If the Department of 
Justice does block this sincere attempt on 
the part of lumber manufacturers to speed 
up and cut costs of housing, then Congress 
will see that the laws are amended. I believe 
that one industry-wide agreement, such as is 
proposed by Weyerhaeuser—the biggest lum¬ 
ber company in the world—will lead the way 
to other agreements, and thus bring immedi¬ 
ate relief to consumers. I believe this will 
mark the beginning of the end of inflation. 

I can assure you that the seven Senators 
and six other Congressmen of both parties 
constituting my committee are solidly with 
me in our feeling that the coats of home 
building should come down. I know they 
can come down, for I have seen a sufficient 
number of balance sheets to convince me 
that this Is possible. I demand that they do 
come down, at once, and voluntarily, in the 
public Interest and in the Interest of Ameri¬ 
can individual enterprise. 

Now, do you ask, what has all this got to 
do with us? It has a lot to do with each 
and every one of you. I do not know how 
many thousands of realtors belong to the 
National Association of Baal Estate Boards, 
but the 600 in this room today are sufficient 
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lit xtvmben, IntelHgenoe, ptirchaslng oap«o« 
lt]F. and preat^a to persuada your matarial 
•oiiroaa that the patriotic ooiirae, tha proAt- 
abla course, the only wise course, is to re* 
dues prices—voluntarily and at once. 

And while you are about it let me suggest 
that you scrutinisse yourselves, for in this 
battle to build the missing homes of Amer¬ 
ica, and to “bust** the inflation, there can 
be no exceptions. 

But there is a brighter side. In spite of 
all our difficulties, we are making progress. 

The number of new homes started this 
fall has reached record levels for this season 
of the year, even exceeding the past record 
set in 1926. A total of 92,000 homes were 
started in October—the same number were 
started In September—and preliminary re¬ 
ports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate a less-than-seasonal drop in Novem¬ 
ber. The Bureau of Labor Statistics pre¬ 
dicts that total starts for the year will reach 
800,000 dwelling units compared with 670,600 
in 1946 and 937,000 In 1925. 

As a result of better materials supply, the 
average time required to complete a dwell¬ 
ing has dropped from more than 7 months 
in the summer of 1040 to 4V^ months cur¬ 
rently. By the end of October 658,000 dwell¬ 
ing units had been completed this year— 
60 percent more than the total last year. 

About 10,300 apartment units (three- 
family ond more) were started in October. 
Idofe than twice as many as In May, and 3>y4 
times as many as In January. These figures 
reflect decided improvement In construc¬ 
tion for the enormous rental market. 
Apartments still represent only 11 percent 
of the total of 02,(>00 permanent dwellings 
started in October, however. 

Two other sublects should be touched upon 
before I close One la so-called public hous¬ 
ing and the other certain aspects of labor. 
We believe we have discovered the first steps 
out of the controversy over public housing. 
They are to be found in facts. Our commit¬ 
tee has been directed by Congress to help it 
lick the housing shortage. Public housing is 
a part of the problem and consequently a 
part of the answer. 

We have called on the Bureau of the Cen¬ 
sus and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which, together, constitute the most reliable 
sources of Qovemment information at oiu: 
command, to supply us with the record of 
normal requirements for housing based on 
the nmnbor of families. They have projected 
the increase In the number of families up to 
1960. On this basis of reasoning. It Is possi¬ 
ble to arrive at a defensible estimate of the 
economic shortage in housing, regardless of 
social standards. 

Public housing for social betterment of the 
lowest-lncome classes Is quite a different 
matter. The need for differentiation has re¬ 
quired us to insist it our hearings that wit¬ 
nesses make it clear just what they are advo¬ 
cating and that they understandably define 
the words they employ. 

At the hearings I conducted there appeared 
some earnest and sincere people who seemed 
to think that it was the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility to bouse all the middle- 
doss workers as well as the lowest-lncome 
class, made up mostly of the indigent. In 
effect, some regarded *7iou8lng’' and “public 
housing” as being synonymous. This is in¬ 
correct. 

Speaking for myself only, it would not ap¬ 
pear to me that there is any inclination to 
reject the proposition that some sort of 
housing assistance should be givda in urban 
communities to the indigent and to the 
lower income group. And If this is true of 
ttrban pcqiulations, it is logically true of rural 
papulations. The question is not ao much 
one of a housing shortage as it ia one of social 
betterment. 

At ow hearings and conferences there was 
evident a widespread conviction that, If 
public housing is to be paid for by Federal 
taxes, there will come a time (if it has not 


already arrived) when oompetttion by ebeiq> 
Federal loons, 100 percent insured loana, or 
omright Federal c^iltal grants, will have a 
deadly effect on private capital and indi¬ 
vidual enterprise in the construction in¬ 
dustry. 

In Indiana, Illinois, New Tork, and else¬ 
where there were visible signs of the convic¬ 
tion that, as there is only one place from 
which Federal moneys can be drawn, namely, 
local taxes, it follows that real responsibility 
for public housing should rest, not on the 
Federal Government, but on the munici¬ 
pality, or the State, or a combination of the 
two. 

Comment on public housing would be In¬ 
complete without reference to the fact that, 
in city after city, and particularly In this 
ctly of New York, Communists were boister¬ 
ous In their advocacy of more and more 
public housing. Public housing, rural or 
urban, on a sound basis, has nothing to fear 
from this committee. I believe, but It has 
much to fear from the ardent activity of the 
Communists. 

Now one final word about the home build¬ 
er's and realtor's great partner—labor. 
Members of the committee were in general 
agreement from the outset. I believe, that 
we could make more progress through co¬ 
operation than through compulsion. At all 
the subcommittee hearings thus far held, 
members, regardless of party, made It plain 
that while this Joint Committee on Housing 
is to be no witch-hunt, neither is it to be a 
whitewash. 

Of the three essential elements—money, 
materials, and men—^labor, in the long run. 
Is by far the most Important. Although the 
Index of union wage rates now stands at 
147.4, as compared with 100 In 1939, labor 
costs In a 6-room frame dwellng unit are now 
69 percent of the total cost, as compared 
with 56 percent in 1939. 

From testimony, and from personal ob¬ 
servation by committee members. It would 
appear imperative that labor productivity 
be Increased To this end. I have been work¬ 
ing with International officers of the AFL 
building trades, while in every city where 
hearings have been held, subcommittees 
have discussed the problem with local union 
heads. Proof that this approach predicated 
on cooperation, friendliness, and mutual re¬ 
spect, Is sound. Is found in a progressive 
reduction of defensive restrictions. In the 
“American will to work to produce,” rather 
than simply to Jack up pay through monop¬ 
oly and cultivated overtime. Impressive evi¬ 
dence of the sincerity of labor's approach 
came from various quarters. In Cleveland, 
for example, a lather’s local which had barred 
Negro apprentices, even though there was a 
shortage of lathers, reversed Itself at the in¬ 
sistence of the head of the Cleveland build¬ 
ing trades council and now conforms to the 
noudlscrlmlnatory policy of the AFL Build¬ 
ing Trades Department, in Washington. In 
supplementing his testimony at the New York 
hearing, the head of the carpenter's local 
specifically stipulated ant)-feather-bedding 
practices in the use of time-saving machin¬ 
ery, such as power saws In Chicago, the 
head of the building trades council went on 
record as to the willingness of painters to 
use spray gims and of all trades to erect 
prefabricated houses. 

Further proof is seen in the appointment 
by the president of the AFL building trades 
department, at our request, of an AFL com¬ 
mittee of six, bipartisan and representative of 
various parts of the country os well as of 
principal home-bullding trades to meet with 
our committee. The appointment of this 
AFL committee may be one of the most sig¬ 
nificant developments thus far apparent in 
our Investigations. 

Highly skilled on-site labor merits com¬ 
mensurate high wages, high productivity Jus- 
tlfles high wages. High pnkluetlvlty of on- 
ffite skilled labor will assmre the success of n 


4 - or 6-year housing program, even though 
the other elements—^money and materials-— 
may fail somewhat short of the ftriaiinnyt 
which confronts them. 

It is my belief that the same cooperation, 
through ig>ecial committees, should be sought 
among the financial interests, material pro¬ 
ducers. hoxxM builders, and realtors as has al¬ 
ready been established with labor, and I am 
taking steps toward this end. 

Through cooperative effort, we ore bound 
to succeed. 


Conservatioii of Natural Resoarces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 

or CALirosmA 
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Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most disturbing problems facing our Na¬ 
tion today is that Involving the proper 
utilization and conservation of our nat¬ 
ural resources. Our entire future des¬ 
tiny rests squarely upon a proper solu¬ 
tion of this increasingly critical problem. 

The Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives, of which I am 
chairman, held hearings during the con¬ 
gressional recess In several States and 
gained expert knowledge of the grave 
importance of this matter. I should like 
to call to the attention of the Congress a 
statement I made in opening a hearing 
by the Committee on Public Lands In the 
city of San Francisco a few weeks ago 
which was attended by the Governor of 
California, Hon. Earl Warren, and the 
mayor of San Francisco, Hon. Roger D. 
Lapham, both of whom addressed the 
meeting: 

When CongredB convened last January I 
bad the choice of becoming chairman of one 
of three committee*—Merchant Marine and 
Flaherles, Public Lands, or Labor I selected 
the Committee on Public Lands, which under 
the Reorganization Act consists of six for¬ 
mer legislative committees—Insular Affairs, 
Territories, Public Lands, Irrigation and Rec¬ 
lamation, Mines and Mining, and Indian 
Affairs. The merger of these six committees 
Into one under the title of Public Lands gave 
to it the responsibility of nearly all the Na¬ 
tion's natural resoiirces, which are princi¬ 
pally In the Western States. 

In selecting this committee, 1 did so In 
the hope that I could help conserve our fast- 
dwindling natural resources, particularly our 
Irreplaceable oil reserves and our forests on 
public lands, and to develop our watci sup¬ 
ply Shortly after the turn of the century, 
as a member of the California State Senate, 
I was active In the good fight of saving the 
big basin grove of redwood trees In Santa 
Cruz Mountains from the woodsman’s ox. 
You will see those forests, my colleagues, In 
a couple of days. These giants of the forest 
are known only to certain sections of Cali¬ 
fornia and no other place In the world. As 
I have stated before on the fioor of the House, 
they are the oldest and largest living things 
In the world 

They were there when Moses was a baby in 
the bulrushes and when the Saviour was 
carrying His cross up Calvary Hill. This his¬ 
toric fact, however, has no appeal to those 
who would destroy the remaining forests of 
the country 

At the present time there is being cut 
nearly times more timber than is being 
replaced by natural growth. Last year over 
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a billion board-feet of lumber vnB snipped 
out of the United States. Add to this the 
terrible loss by devastating forest fires and 
also the loss through forest diseases, par¬ 
ticularly of the young trees, and it can 
readUy be seen it la only a matter of a limited 
number of years until this country tvlU be 
completely denuded of Its forests. 

The States of Michigan. Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin are gruesome evidence of what is 
sure to happen if the great forests of Cali¬ 
fornia. Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
and other States where they still have large 
stands of timber are continued to be cut at 
the present rate. Congress owes it to the 
next generation and their children for the 
years and centuries that lie ahead to follow 
the wise policy of Belgium. Norway, Sweden, 
and Germany by passing mandatory laws 
providing for selective removal of trees on 
a sustained yield basis followed by Imme¬ 
diate reforestation 

Oil and electricity are two of the greatest 
assets of both our national economy and our 
national defense. Our national petroleum 
resources are limited and every barrel of oil 
we take from the ground is gone forever. We 
ore now shipping irreplaceable oil to foreign 
countries at the rate of 140,000.000 barrels 
a year. During the past year our petroleum 
resources were further diminished nearly 
40,p00.000 barrels for the production of elec¬ 
tric energy. In those areas where hydro¬ 
electric power con bo developed It is a sin¬ 
ful waste to use this Irreplaceable oil for that 
purpose. In the State of California alone we 
are using between ten and fifteen million 
barrels annually to generate electricity. 

The American Petroleum Institute esti¬ 
mates that the oil reserves from known 
petroleum deposits in the United States at 
the end of 1946 amounted to approximately 
20.000,000.000 barrels of crude oil. Con¬ 
sumption is now at the rate of 1.750,000,000 
barrels per year. This means that our known 
resarves will be exhausted in 12 years. 

Hydroelectric power is inexhaustible 
Every reclamation project developing hydro¬ 
electric power conserves Just that much of 
our oil reserves for future uses and extends 
the life of those reserves. Money advanced 
for irrigation and conservation projects from 
which hydroelectric power can be developed, 
is not a Government Bubsldy. It is an 
Investment, an Investment In the future 
of America Every dollar must be repaid. 
There is no honest objection to the de¬ 
velopment of hydroelectric power by private 
capital. On the other hand, private power 
interests have no right to interfere with 
public development of great hydroelectric 
power projects beyond their scope or with 
Infant projects which ere made economi¬ 
cally feasible by Government participation. 

There is a critical power shortage in the 
State of California at the present time. So 
critical has the shortage become that a 
number of industries have been forced to 
curtail production and lay off help. It has 
been suggested that the United States Gov¬ 
ernment permit the Navy Department to 
generate electricity to help this shortage. 
To meet the present and future demands for 
water and power in this State, every po¬ 
tential source of water and power supplies 
should bo brought to its maximum devel¬ 
opment either by private or public enter¬ 
prise. 

The city of San Francisco Is generating 
approximately 634.700,000 kilowatt hours of 
hydroelectric power annually. This power 
crop could and shorild be trebled without 
further delay to meet the growing demands 
for hydro-electric power In this section of 
the State of Cnlllornla. 

There is a critical shortage of both water 
and hydroelectric power in every section 
of the State of California. Because of the 
fact that 2,760,000 people have located in 
this State since Pearl Harbor and are con¬ 


tinuing to do so by thousands weekly, It 
Is imperative that every potential acre-foot 
of water and every possible kilowatt of 
hydroelectric power be developed to meet 
the present and the future demands of this 
fast-growing State. The present shortages 
of water have already affected Government 
military and naval eEtehlishments so nec¬ 
essary to our national defense. 


Fhiland 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

or oaxooN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPREISENTATIVBS 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, It is my 
privilege to call to the attention of the 
House an editorial from the Washington 
Post of December 13 and another from 
the Evening Star of December 14. Both 
pay well deserved tribute to Finland and 
should be read by every Member of Con¬ 
gress. 

The editorials point out that Finland 
made another payment last week of 
$260,852.24 on its World War I debt. The 
Washington Post so rightfully says, 
“Gallant little Finland, the country that 
believes in living up to Its obligations." 

As we consider further loans and gifts 
to foreign countries at this time and re¬ 
flect on loans made by us over a period 
of years, it is. Indeed, gratifying to know 
that at least one country has had the 
sense of honor and obligation over this 
long period of years to never fall to make 
debt repay men I/S to us. It hac not been 
easy for this small country as it has 
been beset with wars and political up¬ 
heavals for the past 8 years, but despite 
the fact that their economic plight has 
been a difficult one, they have never for¬ 
gotten their obligation. 

I concur heartily, Mr. Speaker, with 
the suggestions made by both newspapers 
that It is high time that we gave recogni¬ 
tion to the Finnish nation In something 
more tangible than, words and expres¬ 
sions of gratitude. The Post states, 
“Hasn’t the time arrived to let bygones 
be bygones, including the debt, and with 
further payments to do something tan¬ 
gible in Finland’s behalf to show that 
in America’s opinion the obligation has 
been more than honorably discharged?" 
Quoting from the evening Star editorial, 
“It would seem that the time is at hand 
when we should make some adjustment 
of this transaction." 

The fact of the matter is that in in¬ 
terest and principal payments, this coun¬ 
try has paid us $8,060,000 on a debt of 
$8,400,000, and the time has come for 
the Congress to give proof of its ap¬ 
preciation by cancellation of the balance 
of that debt. When the Congress re¬ 
convenes in January for the regular 
session, I shall introduce a resolu¬ 
tion formally declaring the entire debt 
paid and canceling any and all financial 
obligations arising out of this loan be¬ 
tween the United States and the gallant 
Republic of Finland. I earnestly request 
your consideration of this proposed reso¬ 


lution at this time and your support for 
the measure when I have introduced it. 

For your information the contents of 
these editorials are as follows: 

(From the Washington Evening Star of 
December 14, 1947] 
rWlAND PATS AND PATS 

The brief announcement that Finland has 
paid another $260,852^24 on its post-World 
War X debt to this country comes like a voice 
from a dead past. 

With this payment, the Finns keep Intact 
their record of being the one country which 
has not defaulted on its debts of that period 
to the United States. All of the other 
debtors have fallen by the wayside, and. after 
defaulting, most of them have come back to 
obtain millions and billions more from ua. 
Only the Pinna continue to pay and pay. 

They are proud of this record, and Justly so. 
We have less reason for pride. We loaned 
Finland $8,400,000 at 3 percent interest. They 
have repaid a total of about $8,060,000, but 
they still owe us more than $8,000,000, prac¬ 
tically all of the past payments having been 
applied to interest 

It would seem that the time is at hand 
when we should make some adjustment of 
this transaction Finland has been pulled 
into the Russian orbit and life there is not 
what it used to be When the United States 
has collected the amount of the original 
loan, why not write off the remaining balance 
as a tribute to a people who have set for 
this world a splendid example of national in¬ 
tegrity? 

(Prom the Washington Poet of December 
13, 1947( 

REMEMBER THE TINNS? 

On Friday a tiny Item appeared in our news 
columns which must have stirred our read¬ 
ers' memories. It merely related that the 
Finns had made their usual half-yearly pay¬ 
ment on their "war” debt Gallant little 
Finland I The country that believes In living 
up to Its obligations! This is the 24th year in 
which the money has been forthcoming. It 
has been the only constant phenomenon in 
the turbulent life of Finland since the settle¬ 
ment was signed. At that time she was an 
Infant of five, a new country who had been 
freed by the new Russia. By the time she 
had attained youth she had become an ideal 
commonwealth In 1939 she started to un¬ 
dergo trial by fire Just because she happened 
to be in the way of the big fellows, and it left 
her prostrate. Even the signer of the debt 
agreement, Risto Ryti, is in Jail, languishing 
there at Russia’s insistence as a war criminal. 
All he did was to do his part in the defense of 
Finland. Hasn’t the time arrived to let by¬ 
gones be bygones, including the debt, and 
with further payments to do something tan¬ 
gible in Finland’s behalf to show that in 
America’s opinion the obligation has been 
more than honorably discharged? 


Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 

OF OKtAXlOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker. I recently 
read an article in one of the local news¬ 
papers by Mr. Tyrrell Krum on veterans* 
Bffalr,s which describes a new racket with 
reference to our repatriated heroes. 
According to his article, It seems that in 
some sections of our country there are 
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some overenthQsiastlc undertaJcers rnn- 
nlng up unwarranted bills in the reburial 
of our war dead. The condition described 
Mr. Krum should be immediately in¬ 
vestigated by the appropriate committee 
of the House. 

As part of my remarks, I wish to In¬ 
clude the following article by Mr. Krum: 

VamUNS’ AfVAlM 

(By Tyrrell Krum. lieutenant econinander, 
U. 8. Naval Reserve, retired) 

Here*8 a low-down racket we certainly hope 
doeen’t get a foothold In these parte. 

It has to do with one very Important phase 
or the Oovemment’s return of our overseas 
war dead to this ooimtry. 

Let's start at the beginning and youll see 
what I mean. 

When the Congress passed the repatrlatlon- 
of-the-war-dead program a coupe of years 
ago, appropriations were made for having the 
Government defray all the costs of bringing 
the remains back to the locality the next of 
kin desired in addition to furnishing a $500 
steel casket and aU costs of a military funeral. 

In order that the family which had lost so 
much might not be eall^ upon to bear an 
added burden, the Oovemmont authorized 
the advancement of $76 to the next of kin 
toward defraying the cost of conducting the 
final rites and burial In private cemeteries. 

This figure was based on evidence sub¬ 
mitted by the War Department after a na¬ 
tional survey Indicated that $76 was deemed 
sufficient to conduct the final stages of the 
repatriation program—conveying the remains 
from the train to a chapel and thence to the 
final resting place. 

And look what happened In a number of 
coses that have arisen in recent days as cer¬ 
tain overenthusiastlc undertakers Indulged In 
suck salesmanship to run up wholly unwar¬ 
ranted bills In connection with the repatria¬ 
tion program. 

The mother of a young marine who lost 
his life In the Marshall Islands In 1944 re¬ 
ceived the remains of her son In New York. 
Before the reburial had been completed, a 
bill totaling $300 bad been run up. 

There was $75 for use of the funeral parlor 
for 3 days; $35 for use of draperies, j^ms, 
and candelabra; $25 for a canopy and arti¬ 
ficial grass mate at the grave; $32 for use of 
the hearse: $20 for pallbearers; and $45 for 
three limousines. 

Also included was $60 for opening and clos¬ 
ing the grave, and there were additional Inci¬ 
dental exi>en8es to make up the total. 

In another case In an eastern city the 
following charges were accumulated: $26 for 
undertaker’s professional expenses; $45 for 
lue of the chapel three nights; $28 for use of 
hearse from church to national cemetery; $23 
for open car for flowers; $28 for one limou¬ 
sine; and $5 60 for death notices in local 
newspaper. To offset this, the Government 
advanced the usual $75 fee plus a free lot In 
a national cemetery. 

There are many similar instances of goug¬ 
ing along the same line. 

We put the proposition up to the head of 
a local undertaking firm which has the repu¬ 
tation of being the largest of Its kind in the 
country. It handles upward of 30 percent of 
all funerals in the Nation’s Capital. Here Is 
what he told us: 

“We have laid down a policy that no funeral 
of an overseas hero shall exceed the regula¬ 
tion $76 In any instance, so far as our services 
are concerned. If we remove the remains 
direct from the train to the grave, we have 
a stellated price of $50. If the family de¬ 
sires the use of our chapSl, that wm be an 
additional $25. But we never charge more 
than $75 In any case. 

“We deem It Or fair price and we intend to 
stick to it, and we cant see how any under¬ 
taker can take it upon himself to try and 


woric a «Alp on the next of kin In their hour 
of sorrow.** 

**We don*t think It Is very widely done. 
But, as the popular saying goes. There’s 
bound to be some rotten apples in every 
barrel.* ** 

We certainly hope, as we said above, that 
the racket of playing upon the emotional 
heartstrings of bereaved families doesn't get 
a foothold hereabouts. 

Because, If It does, it can only work harm 
to one of the finest and noblest operations 
in which Uncle Sam Is engaged In the whole 
postwar period. 


Tmmaii Playi Politics With InflatioD 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

or PENKSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 
Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, 1 include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
December 15. 1947: 

TBUMAN PLATS POLXTXCS WITH INFLATION 

President Truman's Implied threat to veto 
the Republican antl-infiatlon program—if It 
is adopted by Congress—Is a shocking piece 
of political high-handedness. 

This outrageously dictatorial attitude on 
an issue that concerns the bread and butter 
of all the people la4i throw-back to Mr. Tru¬ 
man's political expediency of last summer 
when he twice vetoed tax-reduction bills 
which had been passed by Senate and House 
with the support of Democrats as well as 
Republicans. 

The Republican counterproposals to the 
President's 10-polnt plan to curb ruinous 
prices haven’t yet been debated In Oongrees. 
They are Just now being revealed in detail. 
Based on voluntary agreements rather than 
compulsion, they include tax reduction and 
Government economy, important matters 
that aren’t mentioned in the President’s 
program. 

But, with a grim recklessness suggestive 
of a return to the one-elded Roosevelt New 
DeM, Mr. Truman sneers in advance at the 
Republican measures and. Judging from bis 
slighting remarks at his press conference, 
has turned his back on all anti-inflation plans 
not originating In the administration. 

In thus closing his mind against all pro¬ 
posals but hla own the President Is putting 
politics ahead of Inflation controls. If Con¬ 
gress, torn by partisan rivalries, now falls to 
solve the immensely difficult problem of curb¬ 
ing prices without Imposing hamstringing 
Testrlctlmis upon the Nation, the chief blame 
will lie with Mr. Truman. 

And at what cost? When he twice ewung 
bis political veto ax at the tax-out bUls a few 
months ago he compelled taxpayers to go on, 
needlessly, shouldering wor-blgh Income 
taxes. If he should succeed In twisting Infla¬ 
tion curbs to his own political purposes the 
possible cost staggers the Im a g i n ation. 

When the President brought out bis pro¬ 
posed antl-lnflatlon checks last month this 
newspaper praised him for trying, however 
belatedly, to combat the Inflation menace. 
But when he lightly pooh-poohs the Repub¬ 
lican program for vifluntary curbs before be 
knows what it is all about, he reveals a parti¬ 
san prejudice that is a grave threat to the 
NaUon. 

Why does Mr. Truman think bis own plan 
is sure fire, to the exclusion of all others? Is 
there any^ing in the history of the Truman 


administration which could prove its eco¬ 
nomic infallibility? Most assuredly not. 

Immediately after Japan surrendeied in 
August 1946 and before this bewildered coun¬ 
try realized what was happening. President 
Truman, with one magnificent gesture, swept 
away the wartime curb on wages and gave 
price Inflation its first big push 

The fireworks came fast Demands for 
higher pay poured from all sides Indus¬ 
trial dilutes developed overnight In the 
next few months the steel, automobile, and 
coal industries were stalled by great strikes 
which cut down the production of goods 
critically needed to avert shortages and con¬ 
sequent price boosts. 'Then Mr. Truman’s 
recommendation of an I8^4-cents-an-hour 
wage boost to end the steel strike, and the 
Government’s permission for a $5 a ton In¬ 
crease In steel prices, hurried Inflation on 
its disastrous way. 

The price-wage spiral is now In full swing, 
a third round of wage demands Is threatened 
and the country Is In the throes of a price 
Inflation which already Is grinding down 
vast numbers of our people. Including those 
who must live on small fixed salaries, pen¬ 
sions, and annuities If price Inflation Is not 
checked promptly the whole country—and 
Its ability to feed hungry millions overseas— 
will suffer. 

By making Inflation curbs a partisan Issue 
President ’Truman Is Inviting, with appalling 
disregard for the national welfare, failure 
of Congress to agree on real antl-lnflatlon 
controls His defiant Imprudence will be re¬ 
membered, we believe, by the voters In No¬ 
vember 1848. 

Meanwhile It remains the Imperative duty 
of the Republican majority In Congress to 
pass the soundest, most practicable meas¬ 
ures It can devise to halt skyrocketing ilrices. 
The President’s political veto Is his own re¬ 
sponsibility. 


Commistioner Parkhnrsft Address to 
Gradnates of United States Maritime 
Academy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OP NEW TOEK 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following address de¬ 
livered by Commissioner Richard Park- 
hurst of the United States Maritime 
Commission before the graduating class. 
United States Merchant Marine Acad¬ 
emy, Kings Point, Long Island. N. Y., 
on December 10, 1047: 

Admiral Blnlgbt, Admiral McNulty, officers 
of the Academy, distinguished guests, par¬ 
ents and friends, and members of the gradu¬ 
ating class. I am grateful for the Invitation 
to be here on this pleasant occasion. Like¬ 
wise. I deem It an honor to come to Kings 
Point as a member of the United States Mari¬ 
time Commission and to say to you at the 
outset bow much the Commission believes in 
this school, wbat it stands for, what It 
teaches; bow earnestly we endorse Its con¬ 
tinuance and how vital we beUeve it to be 
In present and future oonsidcratlons regard¬ 
ing the well being of the United States mer¬ 
chant marine. We take deep pride In the 
accomplishments of Its graduates, and we 
remember with deep affection and a sense of 
personal loss those of its student body who, 
following the path of duty in the war years, 
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gave their all, even to life Itself. Their 
endeavors and the spirit which actuated 
them, are now part of that Intangible we 
call tradition and. In contributing so nobly 
to It, these men have enriched It for this 
Academy forever. 

A Bood many years ago. gentlemen of the 
graduating class, I sat as you do now, a mem¬ 
ber of the graduating class of my college. 
My classmates and I looked up at the plat¬ 
form on which eat the president of the col¬ 
lege, the trustees, our professors and In¬ 
structors, and the graduation speakers. They 
were there to give reco“:nition to our 4 years 
of effort, to wish us well, to bestow upon us 
the final accolade as undergraduates. I re¬ 
member being a little overwhelmed by It all, 
feeling a sense of unreality—and hoping that 
the speeches would be short. The outside 
world In which we were to take our places 
was the comparatively uneventful one Just 
before the First World War The futuio 
seemed to us to hold much that was bright. 
There was not the challenge In the air that 
you men face today, nor were we equipped, as 
you are through your training here, to em¬ 
bark upon a chosen profession so directly and 
immediately concerned with the welfare of 
our country. 

Civilisation has many facets; It Is never 
static and as It pursues Its course down the 
years. It imposes, upon successive genera¬ 
tions, new refinements of duty based upon 
timeless virtues In this evolution, “citizens 
are made by doing the things for which, at 
a given time, citizenship stands " 

You who have chosen the merchant marine 
as your profession have placed yourselves In 
a position to be of groat service to your coun¬ 
try and the way of life it represents. You 
Will be the first to agree with me when I say 
to you that the mark of the real officer Is not 
his diploma alone, well deserved and meri¬ 
torious though it is Prom that milepost at 
which you begin your career as an officer, the 
extent to which you succeed in that career 
will depend upon your Individual initiative 
and your determination to develop yourself 
through profitable experience and further 
study There will always be the opportunity 
to pursue and overcome the difficult—seize It. 
In a practical profession always remember, 
too, that the stars shine down upon us all. 
Reach for one, and thus add to the technical 
and business elements of your profession so 
ui gently required by the exigencies of our 
times, a search for things of the spirit to help 
guide you on your way 

Perhaps you have heard the story of a 
conversation said to have taken place be¬ 
tween a famous major league second base- 
man and a rookie shortstop Just assigned to 
the team The former had accepted a hard- 
flelding chance and had made a brilliant play 
for the final out As the players walked to 
the bench, the now shortstop said to the 
veteran "I sure am glad that I did not have 
to make that tough play you Just made ” 
The veteran replied: “Don't let me hear you 
say that again. You'll never be a major 
leaguer, my boy, until you are not only ready 
to accept the herd chances, but until you 
also hope they will come your way " 

As to the merchant marine of which you 
are about to become a part, the question of 
United States fiag shipping service Is no 
longer one of commercial enterprise alone. 
It Is definitely a question of national policy 
of the highest consequence. We are no 
longer an Isolated country. We are the lead¬ 
ing International power, and plans and pro¬ 
cedures as to our merchant marine must en¬ 
visage the responsibilities which that new 
status implies. In the marine, no less than 
In other fields, there is a heavy task of re¬ 
adjustment and reconversion, historically the 
aftermath of such an upheaval from whose 
effects we are now struggling to right our¬ 
selves. 

Over a century ago the first oceangoing 
steamer, the Savannah, set forth on that his¬ 


tory-making voyage from Savannah to Liver¬ 
pool. This was a daring enterprise, under 
the flag of the United States, and It has a 
parallel today In the challenge facing us to 
keep at sea a merchant fleet under that fiag, 
to carry a goodly number of passengers, to 
handle a substantial part of our own com¬ 
merce, and to bo a bulwark In our national 
defense. If the element of drama Is more 
evident in the Savannah voyage of long ago 
than In this current undertaking, the oppor¬ 
tunity for a great achievement Is nonetheless 
present and compelling—the rehabilitation 
of the American merchant marine to serve 
the needs of our country, whatever those 
needs may be. 

It falls to the lot of the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion to take the lead in this matter. The 
Commission is not a restrictive body It wr.s 
created to serve shipping, not to dominate 
It. and It Is our full and continuing Intention 
to emphasize not only the desirability hut 
the necessity of closer cooidinatlon of effort 
between the Commission and all segments of 
the shipping Industry To all of you heie I 
emphasize that this project of building up 
our merchant marine is a joint venture It 
will rise or fall as such. Men In the ships 
and on the docks, men In steamship manage¬ 
ment and operation, men in the Govern¬ 
ment—I fully believe that a team of this 
composition, a team so made up and so great 
as to astoni.sh the world In the war years, 
will continue to play ball together In these 
times of less evident but nonetheless trying 
stress and strain Speaking for the Commis¬ 
sion and our participation in this venture, I 
want you to know that in the deliberations 
we undertake, In the decisions we reach and 
In the rulings we make, we try always to keep 
In mind the fact so well pointed up In the 
words of Victor Hugo* “We make the road, 
others will make the Journey.” 

Two wars found this country without ade¬ 
quate reserve ships and merchant officers and 
seamen to meet our needs. Briefly, as to 
each of these, national reserv' fleets of mer¬ 
chant vessels have now been established on 
the three ocean coasts of our country The 
Commission is In close cooperation with the 
armed forces in establishing the number and 
types of vessels which are to compose these 
fleets The ships are being preserved by 
sound and economical methods, determined 
by careful experimentation. They are not 
rusting away, and they will not do so On 
the manning side, meeting the wartime re¬ 
quirements for men was as big a task as that 
of building ships. Maritime personnel In¬ 
creased from about 50,000 officers and men 
available at the start of the war to more than 
400,000 trained officers and men. With the 
return of peace we have, of course, scaled 
down our training program to meet changing 
needs. The training will be more thorough. 
It will emphasize the part the merchant 
marine must play in world passenger and 
cargo trade, not forgetting the aspects of 
national defense. To servo adequately our 
domestic and overseas trade, our best esti¬ 
mates are that we should maintain In regular 
service by 1950 about a thousand' vessels. 
This fleet will require, we anticipate, between 
ninety and a hundred thousand men for 
operations afloat and ashore. 

The war left the cargo-carrying side of 
our merchant marine in much better shape 
than It was in the preceding yeai-s of peace. 
The best of our war-built cargo ships have 
been sold to our Amerlcan-flag companies. 
They are the fastest, safest, most efficient 
ships this country h£ur ever operated. Yet, 
despite this fact, our cargo fleet is out of 
balance. For example, in wartime wo built 
no ships specifically designed for our coast¬ 
wise and Intercoastal trades and few had 
been built in the years before the war. 
Also, we are short some special Qrpes for spe¬ 
cial trades and to accommodate the problems 
of certain trade routes. At present, new 


construction is very limited. The Commis¬ 
sion has. however, a carefully developed pro¬ 
gram by which the existing gaps In our 
fleets can be filled. In order properly to 
service the products of American farms, mer¬ 
cantile establishments, and manufacturing 
plants, we must not only fill these gaps but 
we must endeavor so to plan that the stand¬ 
ard of the merchant marine as to size, speed, 
and type will be constantly maintained in 
terms of established decisions concerning 
these factors. 

Among the matters with which we are 
most concerned Is the provisions for a safe, 
fast, and efficient passenger fleet for the 
traveling public, for the American business¬ 
man. and for our national defense. One 
look at the present United States passenger 
fleet is enough to invoke the most serious 
thought Our studies indicate In no uncer¬ 
tain terms the shortage of passenger and 
passenger-cargo combination ships for the 
principal trade routes which have been de¬ 
clared essential to the economic require¬ 
ments and to the defense of our country. 
Reverting to the experiences of the war, you 
will readily recall that our prewar passenger 
ships proved a vital link In the chain that led 
to final victory Even though some of these 
ships were old and slow, we were neverthe¬ 
less better prepared upon our entrance into 
this conflict than we were In 1917 and 
1918 when nearly all our men and supnlies 
weie can led In foreign-flag vessels. A large 
number of our troops and equipment were 
likewise carried by foreign-flag ships In this 
war In both instances our allies gave us a 
measure of time In which to shape our des¬ 
tiny Will there be time If another war 
comes, and Is that a chance we dare take? 
To the Maritime Commission, for one, the 
answer is "No ” 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 directs 
that Insofar as practicable the fleets should 
be prlvntclv ov'ned and operated by Ameri¬ 
can citizens We of the Commission sub¬ 
scribe to that objective We want to get out 
of ship operation and In support of our feel¬ 
ing In this respect the following statement 
seems sufficient At the war’s end the Com¬ 
mission, through the War Shipping Admin¬ 
istration. was operating over 4,500 vessels 
Today, a short 29 months after VJ-day, we 
are operating about 200 of the active Amerl- 
can-flag fleet of 2,400 vessels To the extent 
that wo do remain in the shipping business, 
It Is only because of necessity and to meet 
relief and rehabilitation needs ond special 
situations here and there around the world 

As of the world at large, so It can be said 
of the development of the merchant marine, 
there would be no greater folly than for us 
to proceed on any assumption other than 
that the days ahead are decisive days The 
whole problem of the merchant marine Is 
now under the most searching scrutiny In 
many responsible circles, both In and out of 
Government. I sincerely hope that the out¬ 
come of these studies will result In a sound 
program of long-range development on a 
scale which will Insure not only flrst-class 
Amorlcan-flag service In the domestic and 
foreign trades, hut also a modem and de¬ 
pendable maritime organization shipsidc and 
shoreside, which will bo able at a moment’s 
notice to place Itself again, if needed, in the 
front line of defense of our country. This 
is a hope In which 1 know you all Join as we 
reflect upon the larger aspects of our mari¬ 
time outlook. To protect our competitive 
picture In peace, to have our own ready ships 
If war comes again, that is, in brief, why we 
need an American merchant marine. 

Gentlemen of the graduating class. In be¬ 
half of the Commission and personally, I 
congratulate you and wish you well as you 
enter upon the age-old calling of the sea. 
The case for this Academy rests not upon 
what it has nor upon what It may lack, but 
upon its product—^men, trained men, your¬ 
selves. Z am certain that as you pass through 
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Vldtezy Oato utth tibe imprint of ttali mImoI 
tq;Km you. you win remember thJe and tbee 
your Hfen woilt fbur-equfue* 

I have known aa you have, and with you 
hope to know agala, the etartiglit on the 
treble aeaa, the aweetnees of the landfali, nw 
breath of aoft air over the blue watere. 1 
have likewlae known, aa you have, the churn¬ 
ing of the western ocean BweUa. the aeream of 
the headwinds and the ahroudlng of the 
awlrllng fog. These are components of that 
universe we call the sea, and enter Into the 
being of thoee who serve upon It. Smooth 
sailing and rov^ sailing—both are there. I 
believe you are ready to accept both with 
pride, with courage, and with distinction. 


Tix RedddioA 


EXTra«aiON REMARKS 

HON. mmm s. elus 

or wxsT vntoiNZA 

IN TBS BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December li, 2947 

Mr. ELUS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub¬ 
mit for the consideration of my col¬ 
leagues an editorial from the Jackson 
Herald of December 12, 1947, edited by 
Mr. Sattis Simmons, which you will find 
is a forthright statement on the tax ques¬ 
tion. 

This paper is published In one of the 
great farm counties of the Ohio Valley, 
and the statement indicates forcibly that 
the people are tax conscious and want, 
and expf^ relief from the high wartime 
tax rate. They will know that our high 
tax rate is manifested in our price struc¬ 
ture and plays an important part in the 
high cost of living. 

The editorial follows: 

TAX axiw c T i aw 

It to becoming evident that one of the first 
things to be conaidered In the ooaatng ses¬ 
sion of Congress will be tax reduction Many 
people are wondering why. If we have bil¬ 
lions to spend for the relief of Europe, we 
can’t give a little relief to the American 
taxpastor. 

The New Deal economists who oppose tax 
reduction aay that it is Inflationary In that 
It win give the people more money to spend 
and increase the monetary circulation. 

This to nonsense. If this money Is not 
given to the people in tax reduction it will 
go to the Oovemment and will be spent 
hy the New Deal btireaucrats. putting ex¬ 
actly the same amount of money into cir¬ 
culation What the crackpots are afraid of 
to not Inflation through tax reduction, but 
the cutting down of the bureaucratic squan- 
der-manla If the golden faucet at Wash¬ 
ington Is turned off They want the people's 
money spent by the bureaucrats, not by 
the people who earn It. 

Some of them prate about the necessity 
of reducing the public debt. Once again 
they have their tongues In their cheeks, for 
during the past dozen years or more they 
have been busy not In lowering the national 
debt but In pushing it higher. 

Present high tax rates dlsoourage not only 
production but the movement of our pres¬ 
ent grain supply. Observers who have toured 
the grain belt ttil ue that there to far too 
much com still on the farms. Pert of this 
Is doe to ladr of transportation, while we 
are shipping new boKcwra abroad. Part of 
It to due to the fact that the famera who 
have much of their 1046 oom crop stIU on 
hand know that If they dispose of it and 
the new 1947 corn crop together the In¬ 


come tax ooQeetor will punish them. Bavtag 
two orope to di^poee oi in one year, they wIB 
get more than a double dose of tax aasen- 
ment. Ko good r e a a o n has yet been ad¬ 
vanced why the people should not have tax 
reduction at this time. 


Hot (Ml or Hot Lnnchei 
EXTENSION REMARKS 

HON. JAMES MMENGEAUX 

or tonxsxANA 

IN TBOi BOUSE OF BEPRESBNTATIVES 
Monday, December 25, 2947 
Mr. IX3MENOEAT7X. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcobd, 1 wish to include the following 
radio address which I delivered over a 
network of radio stations in Louisiana 
on Wednesday. November 26. 1947: 

18 XACL K. IXmo BOMXSTf 

My friends. I am going to speak tonight 
on a most important subject. I am going 
to speak on a subject which vitally touches 
the welfare of every school boy and every 
school girl In Louisiana. I am going to speak 
on the subject of hot oil I 
1 am going to explain what hot oil means 
and why some of the former hot oil gang 
went to the Federal penitentiary! I am go¬ 
ing to show you Earl Long’s encouragement 
and approval of this practice when he was 
governor, and of the sirpport of'Earl now by 
these "hot oil" operators. 

I hope to make It abundantly clear to you 
that if Earl Long, who to backed by these 
hot oil operators goes back into office and the 
running of hot oU Is resumed, then you must 
face the fact that there will be less money 
to pay for hot lunches for your school chil¬ 
dren; there wlU be lees money to purchase 
school books for your children; there will be 
ieee money to finance school busses and less 
for the teachers and other school employees. 
There will be less for your whole public 
school system if the hot oil operations are 
resumed by Earl's supporters For It is this 
money which supports yo\ir public schools. 
The school children and the hot oil operators 
cannot both have It at the same time 
Let lu see Just what we mean by running 
hot oil. I think you can realize immediately 
my friends, that if you had a way of buying 
gasoline at a filling station without having 
to pay the State tax on the gasoline that It 
would represent a lot of money. If you could 
find a way to bootleg gasoline without paying 
State highway taxes to a large group of peo¬ 
ple you would have a very lucrative racket. 
You would simply put that enormous amount 
of tax money In your pockets. 

The hot-oil racket works In a somewhat 
similar manner in its final effect. In the In¬ 
terest of conservation, our State requires 
that all oil end gas wells be held down to a 
certain number of barrels per day. The sev¬ 
erance tax and other State taxee are com¬ 
puted on that basis. But, suppose, my 
friends, that with the connivance of the gov¬ 
ernor and his cmaservatlon commissioner and 
one or two others of the conservation de¬ 
partment, certain oil or gas men In the dark 
hours of the night were allowed to open 
their wella full flow and run a flood of hot 
oil. There to no record of such runs, of 
cofuxae. No taxes are paid. The purchaser 
of that hot oil pays cash at a reduced price. 
The eeller In effect pockets the amount which 
would have gone to the State In taxes. 

You can aee what bai^iens. my friends, 
those running hot oil get rich almost over¬ 
night. Our oil resource is the biggest thing 
we have In the State. 


Fast, while the hot-oU operators are get¬ 
ting rich, something else to happening. 
Revenues to the schools are reduced. That 
tax money which the hot-oU operatora put 
In their pockets to money that would have 
gone to purchase hot ixmches for the aohool 
children and to purchase school books and 
pay teachers. The running of hot oil liter¬ 
ally means taking hot lunches away from 
echool children and hot oil means reducing 
all the other things needed for the educa¬ 
tion of our school children. 

Whst to the background of hot-oil opera¬ 
tions in Louisiana? Well, before going Into 
that, my friends. I should like to remind you 
that Bob Maestri, ex-msyor of New Orleans, 
one of Earl’s strongest present supporters, 
has always dixnlnated Bari Long. Be is the 
man who has always called Earl Long’s politi¬ 
cal plays. Maestri had Earl come down for 
governor In 1944 and take second place on 
Morgan’s ticket. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Maestri and Earl 
Long had Important real estate transactions 
together while hot oil was being rim and 
during the time Bob Maestri was conser¬ 
vation. commissioner In charge of the oil 
and gas resources of Louisiana Later some 
of these hot oil folks committed suicide, 
some went to the Federal penitentiary. 

Federal Judge Davidson said from the 
bench that Maestri was as guilty as those 
who went to the Federal penitentiary for 
failure to pay Income tax on the money they 
took In from running hot oil. 

The real estate transactions which I refer 
to between Bob Maestri’s wife and Baii Long 
may be found In book 51, folio 446 of the 
conveyance records of the parish of Winn. 

I will repeat this reference and I will ask 
that some of you get your pencils and take 
it down and look up these references. You 
will find the reel estate transactions between 
Mr. and Mrs Robert Maestri and Bari Long 
recorded In book 51, folio 446, of the con¬ 
veyance records of Winn Parish. You will 
find that the dates on these deeds corre¬ 
spond with the period that hot oil was being 
run In 

In this deal with the Maestrls, Earl 
acquired a magnificent ranch of 677 acres 
in Winn Parish, on which was located a 
fine residence and other Improvements 
worth many thousands of dollars He has 
also acquired apartment houses, and other 
real estate In New Orleans, worth a fortune. 

Where did Earl get the money to pur¬ 
chase ranches and apartment houses 11 not 
from hot oil? Earl's profession is law. but 
Earl has never made an appearance In court 
In his life. Earl has never really earned a 
dollar practicing law In his whole lifetime. 
It to true that Earl billed the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission 610.000 for legal 
services while he was lieutenant governor 
and made them pay It Later, since he 
couldn’t deny It, Earl said he gave some 
of that money to Huey’s widow. Huey's 
widow said she got no part of the 610.000 
At all events, that fee was a direct swindle 
on the State of Louisiana. It was a swindle 
on the people. 

Now Earl didn’t go In for mansions on the 
’’gold’’ coast or gold fauceted bathtubs. 
Earl was satisfied with a large ranch and 
apartment houses. Not a bad take, my 
friends, for a patent medicine salesman and 
a lawyer who has never tried a case in his 
life. 

What to the secret? How was It done? 
Bow did Earl get so well fixed overnight? 
Hot oil Is said to be the explanation for his 
fortune. 

No wonder Governor Karl could give hot 
lunches to only 64,000 school children in the 
whole of Louisiana. Money was going to hot- 
oU folks. No wonder Governor Earl starved 
mental patients on 9 cents per day. Money 
was going to the hot-oil folks at that time. 
No wonder, my friends, Earl could only pay 
old folks 611 90 per month Money was go¬ 
ing to political big shots at that time. Our 
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old peoplB are now receiving an average of 
$34 monthly under 6am Jones’ philosophy at 
honest government. 

Sari was either getting hla cut or did not 
have the courage to speak up. Or Earl was 
too dumb to see what was going on around 
him He was second in command-bright In 
the middle of things. But Earl said nothing 
against these hot-oll crooks. 

Maestri. Earl’s bosom friend. Is not Earl’s 
only hot-oll backer. Consider another big 
shot from Ouachita Parish, the multimillion¬ 
aire. Mr. Bill Feazell. He is reputed to have 
put up a forttme on Earl’s candidacy. 

Bill Feazell was In partnership In gas con¬ 
tracts with Dick Leche. Bill Feazell is an old 
head at the business. When the State sued 
Leche to recover some of the $350,000 Leche 
swindled the State out of on a State highway 
truck deal, a garnishment was run on Bill 
Feazell to reach Leche's interest in the gas 
contract that Dick Leche and Bill Feazell 
owned together. This contract was made at 
a time when oil and gas leases on our State 
lands were being given for the price of a smile 
and a ’’much obliged.” And. also, my friends, 
a kick-back Let's not forget the kick-back, 
for that’s what spark plugged the deals. 

Bill Feazell, noW putting up a fortune on 
Earl, was In cahoots with Dick in the gas 
business. you think Bill Feazell loves 
Earl any more than he loved Dick Leche. or do 
you think he is backing Earl so he can go In 
business with Earl just as be went in business 
with Dick Leche? 

What’s wrong with Bill Feazell and Gov¬ 
ernor Earl going In the gas business together? 
Not a thing, my friends. If you are willing to 
take hot lunches away from your school chil¬ 
dren, take their books away from them. If 
you are willing to pauperize your teachers, 
stop your school bueses from running, and 
destroy the educational opportunities of 
your children. 

The coastal waters of Louisiana are Inde¬ 
scribably rich in oil and gas deposits. Com¬ 
petent geologists estimate that there exists 
over 15 billion barrels of oil to be found 
In these mineral deposits, located off the 
coast of Louisiana; the State should collect 
ultimately. If properly handled, at least 
3 billion dollars from royalties, bonuses, and 
leases from these tidewater lands: a sum 
sufficient to liquidate and pay our total State 
debt, leaving enough to pay for the paving 
of every road In Louisiana and to build State 
hospitals in every town of over 4,000 popula¬ 
tion, together with the payment of adequate 
old-age pensions and the soldiers' bonuses. 
These rich oil deposits represent too much 
money not to attract the attention of oil 
operators, like Maestri and Feazell. It Is 
true that the title and ownership of these 
coastal lands arc now claimed by the Federal 
Government. I believe that Congress will 
enact legislation, as It did previously, but 
vetoed by the President, recognizing the 
ownership of these lands to the State. The 
Dick Leche-Earl Long administration made 
millionaires of many hot-oll operators. If 
you put Earl In again he may make not mil¬ 
lionaires but billionaires of others by the 
favored operations of these coastal oil State 
lands. 

I would like to call to yotir attention that 
under Sam Jones and the present adminis¬ 
tration there has been a great improvement 
In the financial structure of our schools. In 
1939, when Earl Long was governor, the 
State provided approximately $13 dedicated 
funds for each child under our school system. 
Today the State pays $40 for each child; or 
more than three times as much as was paid 
out under the Leche-Long administration. 
School teachers received a salary, under Earl 
Long In 1939, of $1,100. Today, imder the 
Jones philosophy of Government, the salary 
paid to school teachers is an average of 
$2,400 per year, or twice as much. How was 
this done? In 1939 the State, under the 


Leche-Long admln^tratlon, received from 
bomueB, rents, royalties, and severanoe tax, 
approximately $11,000,000. Under honest 
administration the State today receives ap¬ 
proximately $33,000,000; three times as much. 
Instead of these revenues going into the 
pockets of the hot-oll operators and those 
who trafficked their influence to secure valu¬ 
able State oil properties, the revenue now 
flows Into the State treasury lor the use of 
our schools. 

There Is one other thing that I wish you 
to consider, my friends, before I close. Not 
only does the running of hot oil deprive your 
children of educational benefits rightfully 
belonging to them, but it also depletes your 
most valuable natural resource. Our oil and 
gas reserves are honestly, wisely, and care¬ 
fully administered at this time to give the 
utmost benefits to the people over the longest 
possible period of time. When hot oil la run, 
conservation is thrown to the winds. The 
good of the State ia forgotten. The welfare 
of the people Is considered not at all: only 
the enri^unent of a few big shot politicians 
is considered The oil and gas resource un¬ 
like our forest, is not a replenlshable re¬ 
source. If this resource Is raided and wasted 
by hot oil operators. It Is gone forever There 
Is nothing we can do to retrieve the awful 
mistake. 

Earl says that I have vilified him. I have 
said, and will say again, that Earl was a 
slacker of World War I—that he kept out of 
the Army under false pretense; I have also 
said, that Earl tried to swear his own brother, 
Huey P. Long, Into the penitentiary—his own 
flesh and blood. 1 have said further that 
Earl on January 19. 1932. in his speech at 
Gretna stated, “Huey P Long was the yel¬ 
lowest physical coward that God ever let 
live ” I have said that Earl swindled the 
State of Louisiana of $10,000 on a faked 
charge for legal services; l have said that 
Earl acquired valuable properties worth 
thousands and thousands of dollars while 
hot oil was being run In Louisiana and dur¬ 
ing the time he served as lieutenant gover- 
nor I have said that Earl, while governor, 
starved mental patients under an allotment 
of 9 cents per day. This is not vilification— 
1 am telling the absolute truth and quoting 
from the public records 

This is Earl Long's record His unpatriotic 
act establishes him as a slacker who would 
avoid responsibility and escape duty His at¬ 
tack on his brother shows him to be an un¬ 
natural person with a distorted mind and In¬ 
tellect His swindle of $10,000 from the State 
and bis questionable acquisition of other 
valuable properties worth thousands and 
thousands of dollars shows him to be a dis¬ 
honest person. 

Earl would like for you to feel that he 
Just came Into the world the day he became 
governor. He would like for you to forget 
that he was second In command under Leche 
That Earl was elected lieutenant governor at 
the same time Leche was elected governor. 

Huey Long fell out with many men includ¬ 
ing Earl Long. But, Earl didn’t fall out with 
Dick Leche. They worked together harmoni¬ 
ously and well. The Dick Leche-Earl Long 
partnership worked without any friction 
whatever. Earl didn’t fall out with Dick and 
Dick didn’t fall out with Earl because they 
needed each other 

If Earl Long thinks we are going to sup¬ 
press the truth about him to the detriment 
of our school children, he is mistaken. We 
are not about to do that. Earl was not horn 
on the day he was sworn in as governor. 
Earl had a record before he became governor 
and the people are entitled to have it. A lot 
that Earl did as governor will not bear too 
much light. If Earl cannot face the record 
then Maestri and Feazell had better get blm 
out of this race. We are not going to sup¬ 
press the truth at the request of Earl Long, 
Maestri, Feazell. or anyone else. 


Now at the close; Do you want Earl Long 
and hot oU and less for your school children 
or do you want Sam Jones and honest and 
efficient administration? 

It is Earl Long and the hot-oll boys agalnat 
your school children. You will decide the 
Issue when you vote on January 20. My 
prayer la that your answer may be for the 
school children. 

I thank you. 


Budget Saying Verini Lost Taxet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. AME J. FORAND 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. December IS, 1947 

Mr. FORAND. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by Joseph Hanlon which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday Star 
on December 14. 1947: 

Tax Slash Held Possible nr the “CHEATiNa” 

Stops—Bubgxt Saving Through Firing 

Thousands or Internal Revenue Investi¬ 
gators Is Outweighed by Lost Taxes 
(By Joseph Hanlon) 

Shortsighted economy practiced by Con¬ 
gress early this year when It trimmed the 
budget request of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Is costing the United States about 
a half billion dollars a year. That Is the esti¬ 
mate of Treasury officials. 

Others who have studied the matter have 
come up with the conclusion that 11 the Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue had enough money 
to catch all the tax dodgers It would be pos¬ 
sible. without curtailing any Government 
activity, to cut Federal taxes by 20 percent, 
This ^8 a theoretical figure. It Is possible 
to make an arguable case for this conclu¬ 
sion, but no Treasury officer will assume re¬ 
sponsibility for It. 

LOSS east to figure 

The Treasury estimate of something like a 
half billion dollars In potential revenue lost 
is a matter of simple arithmetic. The Treas¬ 
ury, in Its budget request, sought for ita Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue $208,000,000, Con¬ 
gress shaved the appropriation to $188,000.- 
000 This made it necessary for the Bureau 
to drop 7,000 of Its 27,000 tax auditors and 
investigators 

On the average the employees dismissed 
were paid $4,000 a year—a total of $28,000,000. 
On the average these people brought Into the 
Treasury between $20 and $25 for each dollar 
they were paid. 

The saving in Government salaries, then, 
was $28,000,000. The loss in taxes—taking 
the minimum figure of 20 to 1 as additional 
revenue produced by a tax Investigator or 
auditor In return for his salary, would be 
$632,000,000. That represents the difference 
between the $28,000,000 which would have 
been paid to the tax Investigators, and the 
$560,000,000 they might have collected from 
tax cheaters. 

HIGHER mathematics 

The more Intriguing alternative—that 20- 
percent tax cut—Involves a complicated 
calculation and several assumptions. It as¬ 
sumes a Government budget in the vicinity 
of $40,000,000,000 and that the official Treas¬ 
ury estimate of $6,000,000,000 in potentlid 
tax revenue not now collected might prove to 
be about $8.000,000.000—If an army of tax 
investigators were put to work. 
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By an armr of tax InvestlgaUnv li maant 
80,000 Instead ct the present 20,000. A fur¬ 
ther assumption la that the 80,000 srould be 
able to perform at .the same scale of efll- 
olenoy as the 20j000—that the law of dl- 
mlnltiUng returns would not come Into oper¬ 
ation. 

Granted these assumptions, the rest Is 
easy. The extra $8,000,000,000 In revenue 
works out to 20 percent of a national budget 
of $40,000,000,000. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury A. L. 11. 
Wiggins puts the figure of revenue lost 
through tax dodging at a conservative $8,000,- 
000,000. Other Treasury olllclals lean toward 
the higher figure of $84)00,OOOfiOO. 

In recent years the Internal Revenue Bu¬ 
reau has stepped up its Investigation of tax 
returns. Results have been quite revealing. 
Considering only the war years—1041-47, in- 
clUBivo—recoveries of evaded taxes have risen 
from $883,820,686 for fiscal 1041 to $14)28.- 
7104137 for fiscal 1047. Bach year has shown 
an increase, but it was not until fiscal 1046 
that the total rose above the billion mark. 

X.ABOK xacovsxT xxracTXD 

Curiously, despite the cut in personnel 
this year, the expectation is that the total 
in recoveries for fiscal 1048 will go above 
the two-billlon mark This Is because an 
investigation often requires several years, 
and the fruits of work done in the last year 
or two will not become apparent until next 
year or two. 

The smaller figures for the fighting war 
years are attributed in part to the circum¬ 
stance that Internal Revenue men skilled 
in investigations were in the Army. They 
think, at the Bureau, that a trained and 
skillful man can almost *'smeir* an xmtruth- 
ful return when he looks at it. With many 
of the Bureau's skilled men in uniform, 
their places were taken by others who lacked 
the necessary experience. 

But as the fighting war approached Its 
close, the Bureau regained the services of 
its old hands and it was they who were pri¬ 
marily responsible for the great increase in 
recoveries for 1946 and 1947 

Early in 1946, as the war drew toward 
its end. a decision was made to make fuller 
use of the trained men returning after mili¬ 
tary service Congress agreed then, and the 
Bureau was authorised to about double its 
staff, bringing the total to the 27.000 pre¬ 
viously mentioned. 

With its present staff the Bureau can In¬ 
vestigate thoroughly only about 5 percent 
of all tax returns. All the larger ones re¬ 
ceive a complete audit. That means that 
an investigator not only scans the return as 
filed, but almost always goes back to the 
taxpayers' records and double checks them 
against the return. 

Every return gets some form of scrutiny 
and even these casual examinations some¬ 
times turn up information which calls for 
a more thorough inquiry. 

“For Instance,” a Bureau spokesman said 
in describing its operations. ”a return is filed 
by a store assumed in its community to be 
prospering, but the return shows that it has 
done no more than break even. That caDs 
for investigation. 

“Sometimes we get tips from workers that 
their employer is falsifying his returns. 
Sometimes the deductions appear to be out 
of line. Sometimes tips come from busy- 
bodies, who may have a grudge against the 
taxpayer. 

“Instead of the 3 to 6 percent of returns 
on which we znake a thorough investigation, 
we ought to investigate 15 to 20 percent, but 
we dont have the staff to do it. 

“Wo have found that when we do make an 
Investigation and discover income under¬ 
stated word gets around among friends and 
acquaintances of that taxpayer, and often 
some of them come in voluntarily to amend 
the returns they have filed.” 


KAHY CAK*T CHXAT 

One who submits information of a false 
return to the Bureau—a tipster—Is entitled 
to as much as 10 percent of the amount re¬ 
covered in additional taxes. These pay¬ 
ments are not made when suspicion of a false 
return is reported, but only on the basis of 
evidence. Surprisingly, tew of the tipsters 
claim payment for their evidence In the 
last 10 years the Bureau has paid out as re¬ 
wards for evidence only about $80,000. For 
that $80,000 it was able to collect $20,000,000. 

Most taxpa 3 rerB are so situated that they 
could not even attempt to cheat on their re¬ 
turns. They are the salaried workers whose 
employers report to the Federal Government 
what has been paid to them. They are the 
people whose Income is derived from divi¬ 
dends. also reported to the Treasury by the 
companies which pay them. They are the 
vast majority of Incorporated companies 
whose profits are known to stockholders and 
many others. 

The self-employed—^the farmers, the doc¬ 
tors. individual retailers, barbers, plumbers, 
taxicab drivers, waiters, gamblers, black- 
market operators, promoters—these and a 
host of others are the people whose Income 
is known to themselves alone or to few 
others. They are the people whose opportu¬ 
nities for cheating and getting away with it 
are best. 

They are also the people who pay through 
the nose when they get caught. Many will re¬ 
member Henry Lustlg. who owned a chain of 
restaurants In New York and kept two sets 
of books—one for income tax purposes, an¬ 
other so that he himself could keep track of 
how much he was making. It took Internal 
Revenue Bureau agents several years to work 
up the case against Lustig. When they did 
they presented him with a bill for $7,000,000 
and the Federal Court sent him to prison for 
4 years. To pay the $7,000,000 he had to sell 
his business 

Penalties for tax evasion are severe Aside 
from the criminal punishment—the incon¬ 
venience of spending time in prison—there 
are civil penalties. On top of the tax owed 
there is, as a civil penalty, an additional levy 
of 50 percent plus interest at the rate of 6 
percent a year for whatever time the tak has 
been due. 

POULTXT DXALER CAUGHT 

One poultry dealer in an Eastern State has 
been finding out about the cost of tax cheat¬ 
ing The Bureau came across him in the 
course of a general investigation of black 
markets in poultry. 

He had reported total income over a 6-year 
period of $38,000. But agents of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau say he used two methods to 
conceal his actual Income. 

He went to his business establishment 
about 4 30 o'clock In the morning, as this 
account goes. That was 8 or 4 hours before 
his employees reported for work. In that in¬ 
terval he sold—without knowledge of his em¬ 
ployees, because he feared they might report 
to the Treasui'y the business he did not re¬ 
port—a considerable volume of chickens, 
ducks, and turkeys. 

He had still another method of concealing 
the amount of his income. He wrote checks 
to nonexistent farmers for nonexistent poul¬ 
try he claimed to have purchased and resold. 
Then he cashed the checks and pocketed the 
proceeds. 

Over the 8-year period, as stated, he re¬ 
ported net income of $38,000. Now the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Bureau has submitted to him a 
bill for $720,000 In additional taxes and has 
referred the matter to the Justice Department 
with a recommendation for criminal prose¬ 
cution. 

All the revenue men had to do, once they 
began their investigation, was to take his in¬ 
voices for poultry purchased and try to find 
the sellers. They couldn’t find some of them 
and were toid by others in the business there 
were no such persons. 


Rtil Accidents Crime Under Lnw 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

H(W. MELVIN PRICE 

OF nxmoxs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
while a large number of our Nation's 
railroads plead with the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission for exemptions from 
an order for installation of safety de¬ 
vices the list of rail accidents and the 
toll in dead and injured increases to 
refute claims of railroads that the ICC 
order should be subject to a survey by 
the ,roads themselves to determine 
whether they feel these safety devices 
should be installed on certain stretches 
of track. 

While men die—are crippled—while 
valuable equipment is smashed out of 
service at a time when shortage of such 
is a blow in our domestic economy—rail¬ 
roads continue to stall. 

Witness the latest rail accident on the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas line.s—not 
of national disaster proportion only be¬ 
cause the two trains involved were not 
more crowded. Had they been filled 
with crowds returning to their homes on 
a holiday week-end. the casualty list 
would have been in figures to command 
greater attention from the Nation. We 
rejoice In the good fortune that the cars 
were not crowded, but we would not pass 
over the wreck lightly and regard it as 
a minor incident. 

Its seriousness is told in the many, 
many other rail disasters that have pre¬ 
ceded it—and that will follow until the 
time arrives when the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission has the power and the 
will to compel the railroads to take this 
matter of rail safety as serious business. 

The ICC certainly cannot be exoner¬ 
ated of blame in many of these accidents. 
The mere issuing of orders is not enough. 
It is time the Commission does something 
about enforcing orders. If it does not 
have suffleient power, it should come to 
Congress and ask for it, and let Congress 
act. 

Somewhere along the line, someone is 
* responsible for the loss of many lives, the 
crippling of many railroad workers and 
rail passengers—It is time to place that 
responsibility. It is long past time for 
the responsible authorities to give some 
measure of protection to the riding pub¬ 
lic and the thousands of rail employees. 

To show how ridiculous is the Nation's 
concern for adequate safety precautions 
on our railroads, the Congress has given 
the ICC the power to fix blame in acci¬ 
dents, and if it finds that an accident re¬ 
sulted from the railroad's failure to carry 
out an ICC order the carrier can be pro.s- 
ecuted and if convicted can be fined the 
amount of $100 Think of It. fined $100 
for “wanton carelessness” which might 
have resulted in an accident taking 100 
lives. 

I am going to use every ounce of energy 
at my command to do something about 
that. I am going to seek suggestions 
from the ICC, and I hope and feel it will 
be cooperative—but, notwithstanding, 
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the least this Congress can do Is to flx a 
penalty which will take such a crime out 
of the class of a misdemeanor and brand 
it the felony that It is. 

In conclusion I want to commend two 
great newspapers, the 6t. Louis Star- 
Times and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which have waged a militant fight to 
spm- the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion to action and to infiuence railroads 
to become more progressive in the matter 
of rail safety. 

I Include with my remarks, under leave 
to do so. an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of December 12, 1947. It 
follows: 

wanton CABKLKSSNXSS on M-K-Tf 

Four persons are dead today and nine are 
Injured because the Missourl-Kansas-Texas 
lines, like many others in the United States, 
operate crack high-speed passenger trains 
with the primitive methods of stage-coach 
days. 

Two M-K-T trains which crashed head-on 
near Mew Braunfels, Tex. Wednesday night 
were operating in what Is known as the time¬ 
table and train order system, the most primi¬ 
tive method of dispatching. 

They lacked the protection of the block- 
signal system. Yet the Interstate Ck)mmerce 
Commission recommended to Congress 44 
years ago that the operation of passenger 
trains without this protection be outlawed, 
and 27 years ago Congress gave the ICC the 
power to prohibit It. 

Sixty-five years ago the president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Charles Francis 
Adams. Jr. said what he thought of operat¬ 
ing trains without the blodt-slgnal system. 
He said it Indicated a degree of wanton care¬ 
lessness, or an excess of incompetence, for 
which adequate provision should be made in 
the criminal law 

In other words, it was a crime in fact and 
should be made a crime under the law. 

Yet regularly ever since, the railroads have 
gone on killing employees and passengers be¬ 
cause they lacked the safeguard which Adams 
said it was a crime to lack, which the ICC 
asked Congress to require, and which Con¬ 
gress authorized the ICC to require. 

Wanton carelessness and excess of incom¬ 
petence are harsh words. If they apply to 
the railroads, as Mr. Adams said they did. 
they apply to the ICC with equal accuracy. 


Bankrupt GOP Leaderihip 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
of December 11. 1947. It follows: 

BANXBtrPT GOP UEADXB8K1P 

Rejecting rationing and wage-price ceil¬ 
ings. the principal Republican leaders In 
Congress have offered their substitute. They 
propose continued controls over exports and 
domestic transportation and higher gold re¬ 
quirements behind bank credit and the cur¬ 
rency. This agrees with administration 
policy on exports and transport, and in¬ 
creased reserves are a time-honored weapon 
against the expansion of credit. 

All together, however, these measures can¬ 
not arrest today’s inflation. Intelligent 


voters know that they can hardly slow it. 
Therefore, as their big meaaiu'e. the GOP 
planners want to set aside the antitrust laws 
and use Government funds to obtain volun¬ 
tary industry-wide agreements to hold down 
prices. 

This is the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933 in reverse, but this engine will not 
run in reverse. It will stall. Manufacturers 
who want to reduce prices will do it more 
readily alone than by agreement with their 
competitors, because going it alone gains 
good will and competitive advantage. 

Adam Smith, the Moses of capitalism, 
showed 171 years ago that such groups do 
not encourage their members to reduce 
prices, but^deter them from reducing. Smith 
wrote that businessmen get together to 
restrict trade and raise prices—not to liber¬ 
ate trade and reduce prices. The OOP 
scheme will not bring prices down but, like 
the original NRA, will hold them up after 
they pass the peak and would otherwise 
fall of their own accord. 

This proposal is as imconvincing as the 
NAM’S desperate efforts to slough off the 
blame for the dangerous boom which it did 
BO much to bring about It is a strange 
thing for Senator Taft to sponsor, who was 
preaching just the other day about the beau¬ 
ties of “natural economic law *’ It is a 
strange thing from the party which praises 
competition and condemns the “unsound 
economic experimentation’’ of the New Deal. 
On top of all that, the Supreme Court may 
have knocked out the “GOP, NRA’’ ^»en it 
found the original NRA unconstitutional. 

Leadership that offers nothing better than 
this is intellectually bankrupt. This “pro¬ 
gram’’ is as futile as Senator Taft’s re¬ 
peated sermon to “save more and spend 
less”—as though most families could save 
anything after swollen living ooetft—as 
though a year and a half of the NAM-Taft 
medicine had not left the country sicker 
than ever it was under OPA. 

In spite of 14 years of defeat because 
It would not cope with the boom-and-bust 
cycle, in spite of the probationary status in 
which it was returned to power in Congress, 
the OOP offers p\my arrows and a hollow 
pretext to combat a scourge that Already 
makes millions of Americans suffer cruelly 
So it is fair to ask, as a labor journal does 
elsewhere on this page, if the Republicans 
“will win an epitaph as the party that killed 
free enterprise and plunged America into 
the greatest depression of history ’’ 


Agaioft Ratioiung 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mi\ SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of my part of the 
country certainly are opposed to reim- 
positlon of price controls, rationing or 
any other form of New Deal planned 
economy. This Is expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Tulsa Daily 
World of December 11,1947: 

AGAINST XATIONINO 

It is evident Congress is against rationing 
of great staples, and it is also fairly plain 
that the people are against it. How to get 
around the inflation evil without going into 
wartime controls is actually the big question. 

There is a majority counterproposal in the 
House of Representatives; it calls for volun¬ 
tary rationing, with the Government financ¬ 
ing and supervising the effort. 


The President's plan, as expressed Jn a bill 
framed by Secretary Harrlman. is undoubt¬ 
edly socialistic. The practical phase which 
Congress must face ia whether any such 
drastic action is necessary. Certainly it is 
not desirable. There is an unfortunate air of 
politics over the whole situation. 

Steel and oil are two of the main items in 
the administration program. Steel is a sore 
point; it develops that the lack of steel, or 
the Insulficient quantities thereof, affect al¬ 
most everything. Hence, the steel market 
is a great alibi. It develops that oil is large¬ 
ly dependent upon steel and that an oil 
shortage is actually setting in. The ration¬ 
ing of gasoline by some method is practically 
certain. 

The anti-lnfiation plan as proposed by Mr. 
’Tiuman would put the Government very 
much into the railroad business; the allo¬ 
cation of freight cars is a whale of a detail 
in management ’The car shortage, naturally, 
hooks into the steel supply; it also is allied 
with prices, for the lack of transportation for 
wheat, for instance, was and is a very seriom 
matter. Livestock business, poultry and al¬ 
most everything else of the larger sort are 
involved. ’The prospect is that if the control 
bill, or power to the President to invoke 
controls, should be granted there would be 
vast derangement and a lot of black market¬ 
ing 

’This country, engaged in a world-wide fight 
with communism, is not strongly disposed to 
adopt socialism In this connection it is 
noted that Soviet Russia is abandoning, or 
pretending to abandon, rationing of food. 

’The relation of our own food supply to 
foreign aid is an inescapable factor in the 
whole situation We seem to be committed 
to shipping great quantities abroad and there 
must be reasonable changes in our own econ¬ 
omy. How they will come about is a job for 
Congress, possibly the toughest of the genera¬ 
tion. There will be appropriations for for¬ 
eign relief, but they will be reduced from 
estimates anflv guards will be set up. 


Me, Too 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning mail brings me a letter from a 
constituent, a small businessman and a 
manufacturer, who writes that if we con¬ 
tinue to have high prices, the people will 
insist on “having a new group in 
Washington.” 

He did not write whether he was dis¬ 
pleased with the adminstration or the 
legislative branch. 

Doubtless, the gentleman is quite 
familiar with the fact that the adminis¬ 
tration and the New Dealers are respon¬ 
sible for the present situation. However, 
that means nothing to him. What he 
wants is relief from high prices. 

That is what everyone wants—except 
those who have something to sell—and 
some of the sellers are beginning to re¬ 
alize that the high price they get does 
not do them very much good because 
they have to pay more for what they 
must buy. The net result is they get no 
more of what they want than when they 
sold for a lower price. 
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It Invites our noble allies to go on loafing, 
ptirsulng their eoclallstlc experiments at our 
expense and making none of the political and 
economic adjustments that must be made, 
if there Is to be a prompt and genuine re¬ 
covery. 

England has accomplished more toward 
recovery since the billions of the gift loan 
were exhausted then before. Italy, receiving 
relatively little from America, has taken 
genuine steps toward self-support. The les¬ 
son is obvious. Europe’s recovery must start 
In Europe. As long as Europe can look to us 
as to Santa Claus, nothing substantial is 
going to be accomplished. 


Gerhart Eitler 


EXTENSION OF REIifARKS 

HON. JOHN McDowell 

OF FKKMBYnVAMIA 


overwhelming majority of the people of 
the Nation. 

Gerhart Eisler is known to have vio¬ 
lated the income-tax law, the registra¬ 
tion law, the Voorhis and the McCormack 
Acts; he has been convicted and sen¬ 
tenced for contempt of Congress and has 
been a constant violator of the passport 
and immigration laws of the United 
States for more than 20 years Here is 
a Communist who publicly and openly 
threatens to throw a committee of the 
United States Congress into the water. 
Here is an agent of the same powers that 
shot down American aviators flying on a 
friendly mission over a little comer of 
Soviet territory. Here is an agent of the 
Moscow conspirators who insist that the 
United States is war mongering. 

Mr Speaker, here is a man who most 
certainly ought to be in Jail for the pro¬ 
tection of the people of the United States. 


From my constituent’s letter. I do not 
know whether he is going to vote against 
Republicans and, having forgotten that 
the New Dealers are responsible for what 
he has now, thinks he will try another 
and larger dose of new dealism. 

The cure for our present ills will come 
only when we have a Republican admin¬ 
istration determined to think of and act 
for America, make our own welfare our 
primary objective. The people forget 
that Republicans have control, and that 
more apparent than real, of but one 
branch of the Government. They for¬ 
get that the administration blocks every 
effort a Republican Congress makes. 

The people do know, however, that Re¬ 
publicans have not been as aggressive and 
as persistent as they might have been. 
They do know that not a few Republi¬ 
cans still have the “me too” habit. That 
they are aware of the situation is made 
evident by an editorial from the Satur¬ 
day. December 13. Chicago Tribune, 
which expresses the thought of many 
Midwest Republicans. 

Many eastern Republicans, many bi¬ 
partisan Republicans, some “one world” 
Republicans, think the Chicago Tribune 
attempts to dictate to Midwest Republi¬ 
cans. With all due appreciation of the 
leadership displayed by the Chicago 
Tribune, in my humble judgment the 
Tribune also reflects and makes vocal the 
sentiment of Midwest Republicans. 

The editorial is as follows: 

The Republicans in Congress seem deter¬ 
mined to swallow the Truman program of 
foreign aid whole This will be a matter for 
;reat satisfaction In Wall Street and In the 
Qounsels of the New Deal Party, but it Is 
profoundly disturbing to the great majority 
3f the people of this country 

Voters who had looked to the Republican 
Party for independence of Wall Street's In- 
nuence are becoming increasingly alarmed. 
The Republicans once again are saying “me 
too " The policy proved disastrous In the 
1040 and 1044 elections but the lesson of 
those defeats has not been learned. 

The strategy of the New Dealers has been 
obvious from the start. Their goal Is the 
adoption of the Marshall plan with Its gao,- 
000,000,000 drain on American resources and 
Its implied commitment to go on supporting 
the European loafers until our people are 
reduced to a misery equal In all respects to 
theirs Mr Truman isn’t too smart but he 
was smart enough to know that he would 
have to go slow at the start If be didn’t want 
to arouse an overwhelming opposition. 

Hence, the stopgap plan, fioated on a sea 
of propaganda alleging the utter inabUity of 
the French, for example, to live through the 
winter without help from us. In fact. French 
hoarders hold something like $3,000,000,000 
In gold which the Government In Paris could 
mobilize If It wanted to. The same French 
whose plight Is declared to be desperate, have 
lately been refusing to unload ships bearing 
the grain and coal which stopgap appre^ria- 
tlons are supposed to supply. 

The Republicans nevertheless fell for Mr. 
Truman's phony arguments. If the bill 
passes, as seems almost inevitable now, he 
will be able at the regular session in January 
to say that this country Is already so heavily 
committed to his program that there can be 
no backing out. Europe, he can say. has been 
given assurances of American support which, 
If not fulfilled, will surely drive Britain, 
France, and the rest of them into the arms of 
Russia. 

This la the plan and all that can be said 
against it Is that It Is highly offensive to the 
voters, that It will impoverish our country, 
and that It won’t solve Europe’s problems, 
xdm—App.— 300 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 15. 1791, 156 years ago today, 
the precious Bill of Rights became a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago Gerhart 
Eisler. a German Communist, an agent 
of Soviet Russia, identified by the De¬ 
partment of Justice as the boss of the 
Communist Party of the United States, 
convicted and sentenced for contempt 
of the Congress of the United States, ar¬ 
rested and convicted for violation of the 
Passport Act, known to be in violation 
of the McCormack Act, for many years 
known to be in violation of the Voorhis 
Act since the day it was adopted, a 
known terrorist who was personally re¬ 
sponsible for the death sentence by tor¬ 
ture of hundreds and hundreds of Chi¬ 
nese patriots fighting for their country, 
has been making a lecture tour of edu¬ 
cational institutions of the Middle West, 
speaking to students. The other night. 
In Chicago, this foreign agent provoca¬ 
teur said this, and 1 quote: 

The world will once again see an American 
Boston tea party, with the Un-American 
Committee In the role of the tea. 

Mr. Bpeaker, here is a known and 
established enemy of the Constitution 
of the United States and its Bill of 
Rights preaching pure treason and sedi¬ 
tion almost every waking moment of his 
time. I here and now call upon the 
President of the United States and his 
Attorney General to apprehend Gerhart 
Eisler and place him in custody in con¬ 
finement on Ellis Island imtU his case is 
finally disposed of by the courts of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, there is ample precedent 
for this. It is known that men whose 
patriotism cannot be denied, who fought 
gallantly, and whose bravery and devo¬ 
tion to the flag were recognized by the 
United States Army and Navy, but be¬ 
cause of left-wing influence on various 
Government officials, were taken to Ellis 
Island and held in durance until their 
cases were finally settled conclusively by 
the courts of the land. 

I feel very sure, Mr. Speaker, that this 
demand will be concurred in not only by 
a vast majority of the Members of the 
Congress of the United States, but by an 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.JAYLeFEVRE 

or NSW TOMC 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRKSKNTATIVBS 
Monday, December IS, 1947 

Mr. UcFEVRE. Mr Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcoro, I Include an article 
by Mark Sullivan appearing in yester¬ 
day’s New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Sullivan is Justified 
In bringing to his readers’ attention the 
part Mr. Truman played in starting high 
prices. My criticism is that he does not 
go back far enough. Lest we forget, you 
may recall that the Democrats with their 
New Deal policy came into power in 1933 
on a platform that promised a 25 percent 
reduction in the cost of government. 
Almost immediately it broke that prom¬ 
ise. Bureaus with their tax-eating 
bureaucrats grew in leaps and bounds. 
And finally the American people guided 
and led by the Republican Party had a 
little relief, after a hard-fought battle 
to cut some of the personnel from the 
Federal pay rolls. Mr. Truman vetoed 
the two bills which would have reduced 
taxes. The Republicans were able to 
pass a sound and just labor relations 
bill, over the Precedent’s veto, which 
short history has proved to be a great 
benefit to all Americans. Increased 
production is the secret and key to all our 
present price troubles. If the adminis¬ 
tration can keep its hands off and we 
can enjoy less Government Interference 
our domestic economy will right itself. 
Let the record speak for itself. We must 
have a change of administration and one 
not living on emergency measures. 
fiTABT or Inflation Is TXacxd to 1946 Sntixi 
or Stcel Union-Mark Sullivan Satb Ao- 
KINiaTRATION ADOPTXD POUCT OF SNCOUSAa- 
XNO Wagx Increases and Thus Is im 
VmjnERABLE Position in "Who Dons It* 
Debate 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

Washington. December 13. —^Aa Congren 
deals with President Tniman’a proiioaala t< 
check high prices and Infiation, the leaden 
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Of the two parties wrangle oter *^ho done 
It*’—that la. who and which party oaueed the 
stage of inflation that now exists. 

The wrangling is futile. The Inflation is 
here, and It will destroy ui unless we check 
It But for the sake of history as well as 
present understanding, It Is worth while to 
Identify the steps In the upward spiral. Oxie 
that Is especially concrete and easy to see 
took place 6 months after the ending of the 

war. 

On January 21,1946, the United Steelwork¬ 
ers of America, having 760,000 members, went 
on a strike for an increase In wage rates. It 

was, as a publication of the Department of 
Labor put it, “the largest strike on record, 
the Nation's steel Industry was brought vir¬ 
tually to a standstill.'* 

TXUMAN TOOK A BAND 

Dtiring negotiations laetween heads of the 
steelworkers union and heads of the steel 
industry President Truman personally took 
a hand. After several conferences he recom¬ 
mended a wage increase of 18\4 cents an 
hour This was agreed to, and the strike was 
ended February 15. 

On the same day came the pay-off by the 
public, the upward step In the inflation 
spiral The manner of Its coming to public 
attention was described In the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

'Tresldent Truman disclosed at his press 
conference today that the Government pric¬ 
ing agencies had agreed to grant a $6-a-ton 
general Increase In the steel Industry “ (This, 
of course, was to compensate for the raise in 
wages.) 

The Inflationary effect was obvious. Be¬ 
cause steel would cost more, everything made 
cf steel would cost more, and everything Into 
which steel enters This was brought about 
by action of the government Itself, by Presi¬ 
dent Truman personally and by official action 
of Government pricing agencies. 

CONTBAOICnON CHABOP 

The step was directly counter to an ad¬ 
ministration policy which had for montha 
been proclaimed and publlolaed and urged 
upon the public In the form of a slogan: 
'‘Hold the line against Inflation.” The con¬ 
tradiction between proclaimed policy and ac¬ 
tual action was obvious to everybody, includ¬ 
ing newsmen, one of whom asked the Presi¬ 
dent about it. As told in the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune: 

Mr. Truman was “asked whether the new 
order was not a retreat to a new Hue. He re¬ 
plied no, It Isn’t. After a dramatic pause he 
added. It Is a bulge In tbe old line; if you 
will all cooperate with me there will be no 
break-through ” 

But no such soft word as bulge could ac¬ 
curately describe what had taken place. Ber¬ 
nard M Baruch, blunt and wise, stated it 
starkly. “It Is a break, and a serious one.” 

It may be that this one break In the line 
was what destroyed the whole hope of avert¬ 
ing Inflation and led to what we have today. 
It was especially serious for several reasons, 
including the Immensity of the Industry In¬ 
volved and the psychological effect of the fact 
that tbe break had been brought about by 
the actions of the administration. 

The Incident as a whole worked doubly 
toward Inflation. The Increase In tbe price 
of a commodity so basic as steel had enor¬ 
mously ramifying effects, for It led to In¬ 
creased costs of hundreds of kinds of goods 
Into which steel enters, from automobiles 
and freight cars to needles and nails An 
increase In the cost of such things as freight 
cars, for example, led In turn to higher 
cost of carrying freight, and this to higher 
costs of everything carried by freight. The 
spreading automatic effects of increase in 
the price of steel ran Into practically every 
Industry and countless kinds of goods. It 
was an Immense contribution to Inflation. 

Besidee. the strike preceding the wage 
raise and price Increase made goods scarcer 
and postponed production* During the 26 


days of the ctrlke, as avaflable supplies of 
steel became exluiusted. ‘^related iDdustnes.** 
said the Department of Labor Monthly Re¬ 
view. “were forced to curtail production.** 
And ecarelty of goods was. in the condition 
existing, a cause of Inflation. At the same 
time Inc re a s ed production Is a cure and 
preventive, and this was Interrupted and 
postponed. Tbe lots of steel production by 
that strike nearly 2 years ago has never been 
made up and is a serious factor in Inflation 
today. 

But too much emphasis need not be laid 
upon the wage raise and iMdoe increase in 
one Industry. The case of steel is especially 
vivid, but it Illustrates the whole course of 
the administration. 

xAism wxax xnoouxaged 

After the end of the war the administra¬ 
tion adopted a policy of encouraging wage 
raises. The pol^, as olBolally i^rased, in¬ 
cluded a kind of double talk which said or 
Implied that the wage raises need not lead 
to price increases. One statement by Presi¬ 
dent Truman, In a message of Congress on 
September 6, 1946, sidd: “Hold wages in line 
where their Increase would cause Inflation¬ 
ary price ralaea.** That declaration of policy 
was directly violated when Mr. Truman him¬ 
self recommended a wage raise in the steel 
Industry and simultaneously the Govern¬ 
ment pricing agencies increased the price of 
steel. 

As the policy was phrased by John W. 
Snyder, new Secretary of the Treasury and 
then Director of Reconversion, it said, Oc¬ 
tober 16. 1946: Many Industries should be 
able to grant wage raises that will not In turn 
mean price Increases.*' But President Tru¬ 
man, by his part in what was done about 
ateel, admitted with stark plainness that 
wage raises would lead to price Increases. 
It took place again and again. In automobile. 
In coal, in so many industries as to be prac¬ 
tically universal. 

Administration policy favoring wage raises 
encoxiraged unions to demand them and 
strike to get them. One strike. In General 
Motors, lasted nearly 4 months. The wage 
raises and ensuing price Increases made for 
Inflation along one line. Suspension of pro¬ 
duction and scarcity of goods made for in¬ 
flation along tbe other line. 

This went on In great volume a year be¬ 
fore Office of Price Administration was ter¬ 
minated. In the present “who done It*’ de¬ 
bate over who and which party Is to blame 
for Inflation, the Truman administration 
has a hard case to defeiul. 


Fuel-Oil Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

or MASSACHusrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 1$, 1947 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing a hearing before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on Friday 
afternoon, testimony indicated the possi¬ 
bility of some actual relief of the fuel-oil 
shortage through conversion from oil to 
coal heating in some Federal Govern¬ 
ment buildings. Obviously. If this can be 
done speedily, it will be welcome news to 
everyone in New England and in other 
areas of the country now faced with the 
problem of heating their homes and 
keeping industries in operation. 

A subcommittee from the New England 
delegation in the House was recently ap¬ 
pointed by the l^eak^. wlth tbree other 


subcommitteeii, to work on various 
phases of the poroblem. This subcom¬ 
mittee It charged with following develop¬ 
ments at the hearings before the Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Consequently on Saturday morning It 
was decided by those membos of the 
subcommittee, who were available, to 
send a telegram to the President report¬ 
ing the suggestion and requesting Im¬ 
mediate action in ordering an investiga¬ 
tion of the possibilities. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] Joined in 
the decision and the telegram, as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee and as a representa¬ 
tive of region No. 3, which is confronted 
with an acute heating situation also. 

Prompt and effective action on this 
suggestion by the Federal Government is 
imperative. Any lessening of Its use of 
fuel oil will be reflected immediately 
not only in the supply available for other 
consumers but also in increased shipping 
and other transportation space vitally 
needed now. If conversions can be made 
by the Federal Government in other 
parts of the country not affected by the 
fuel oil shortage,, that will also increase 
the supply and permit the diversion of 
tankers and tank cars to the areas 
desperately needing them. 

It is also reasonable to believe that 
such a concrete example of conservation 
on the part of the Federal Government 
would lead to similar investigations of 
possibilities by State, county and local 
governments. Although there is not 
adequate data as to the use of fuel oils 
by governmental units at this time, it 
might be that practical adjustments by 
those units, if made promptly, would 
lessen substantially, if not eliminate the 
threat of shortages in Industry and in 
individual homes. The telegram to the 
President was as follows: 

Dxcxmbxr 13, 1947. 

Yestordtty aftamCon in the testimony of 
William B. Gannon, Purchasing Agent. Bu¬ 
reau of Federal Supply, before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, It appeared that many suppliers of 
fuel oil, Diesel oil, and kerosene have deter¬ 
mined not to bid for the po’lod of e months 
beginning February 1. It also appeared that 
a number of Government buildings bad re¬ 
converted to oil heating units within the 
last year. *1116 witness stated that he did 
not know why they could not reconvert to 
coal. The total requirements for the 6- 
month period in region No. 1 was 28,600,000 
gallons, and for region No. 2, 27.600,000 gal¬ 
lons. We do not now have the flgure for 
region No. 8. We understand the supplies 
of coal for all those regions are much mors 
adeqtiate than the supplies of fuel oU. As 
3 rou know, the shortages of fuel oil in por¬ 
tions of both regions one and three have 
created emergency conditions which may be¬ 
come much worse soon, and appeals have 
been made and are being made to the public 
of those areas to carry out conservation 
measures. We believe It is of the utmost 
importance that Immediate steps be taken 
to Investigate the possibility of conversions 
In Gk>vemment buildings not only In the 
affbeted areas but throughout the country 
to determine the wisdom of such means 
of relieving the fuel-oil situation and that 
vigorous action should be taken to that end. 
If It Is possible to do this It should also have 
the further effect of encouraging the con¬ 
servation suggestions now being urged on 
the general public. We respectfully and ur¬ 
gently request that you order that such 
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Investigation be conducted immediately. Idr. 
O’HaaA signs this telegram as a member pt 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and as a Representative from 
Minnesota in region No. 8. an area deeply 
concerned with the existing fuel-oil situa¬ 
tion. The others sign as members of a spe¬ 
cial committee appointed by Speaker Mastik 
to Inquire Into possibilities as to the fuel 
situation in New England and as to devel¬ 
opments before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee 

Anqxxb L. Oooowxn, 
RoBsar Halk, 

JoHie W. Hbselton, 
Thomas J. Lane, 

WZLLXAM J. MZLI.XX, 

Joseph P. O'Haba, 

Antoni N Sadlak, 

Members of Congress, 


Long-Ranfe Speafing Program for Europe 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 

or COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be a great deal of discus¬ 
sion these days concerning a long-range 
spending program In Europe. It has 
been labeled the Marshall plan, and at 
other times known as the Truman doc¬ 
trine. It makes little difference what the 
name is. the plan seems to be fairly clear, 
even though the details have not been an¬ 
nounced. We are being told that in or¬ 
der to preserve world peace and prevent 
another war we must spend about $20,- 
000,000,000 in Europe during the next 5 
years. This is probably a conservative 
estimate, and if we do embark upon any 
such program we will no doubt spend 
twice that amount. 

I am among those who are not con¬ 
vinced that any such spending spree Is 
necessary for the security of our Nation. 
I have seen no assurance that at the 
end of the 5-year plan we will be any 
better off than we are today, and no one 
can guarantee what type of government 
the European nations will adopt in the 
meantime. We are told we must spend 
this money or these countries will go 
Communist. It appears the Communists 
could take over several of them now with¬ 
out much effort. I have never been able 
to see where our security is inseparably 
tied up with the government of every 
nation of Europe I am wholly out of 
sympathy with the utopian idea that we 
are going to make a democracy out of 
these nations, and they will embrace our 
own ideas of free enterprise and individ¬ 
ual worth. They do not easily change 
their conceptions of government, and 
American dollars will have very little 
influence, in my opinion, in changing 
their thinking. 

I have voted for appropriations of 
money to assist these people of Europe 
and to prevent them from starving. I 
have had no illusions about stopping 
communism or spreading democracy. 
As a Christian nation I believe we should 
help those in distress, not with any idea 
in mind of changing their type of govern¬ 
ment but solely as a Christian obligation 


to feed those who are hungry. I draw 
a line between charity and business. It 
looks like we have been very liberal in 
sending billions of dollars to help foreign 
countries, but I do not see how we have 
committed ourselves to now go ahead 
with another program involving recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation. These na¬ 
tions will have to work out their own 
salvation—we cannot do that for them. 
Up to now some have shown very little 
Interest in helping themselves. They 
seem to like the idea that the United 
States will continue to feed and clothe 
them, so why should they be concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in my 
remarks an editorial from the Pueblo 
Chieftain of Pueblo. Colo., on this sub¬ 
ject. I think it IS time for the Congress 
to do some serious thinking on this pro¬ 
posal of committing the United States 
to a 6-year program of spending in 
Europe. The editorial deals solely with 
the picture in Europe and calls attention 
to the fact that there is very little we can 
do to change human nature, wherever it 
is found I concur in the observations 
contained in this editorial and hope it 
will be read by every Member. 

WHT COMMIT OURSELVES TO A B-TEAR SPEND^Q 
PROGRAM IN EUROPR? ^ 

Already signs ot improved production are 
coming out of Great Britain. This is good 
news and should be hailed by Members of 
Congress as an Indication that at least some 
European countries can come back to normal 
production, In which case they surely will 
not need continual financial aid from the 
United States 

In France Communist troublemakers are 
being defeated which will also mean that 
production In that country may be materi¬ 
ally improved, It has been the program of 
the Moscow Communist Party in France for 
several years past to cripple production and 
thereby try to have the people adopt the 
Communist form of government. 

In Italy the conditions are not so hope¬ 
ful. In that country the Communists seem 
to have obtained a stronger hold on Indus¬ 
try than In Britain and France. It is hoped, 
however, that the far-thlnklng people of 
Italy will not finally succumb to the hollow 
promises of leaders of the Communist Party 
who are taking their Instructions from Mos¬ 
cow. Just as Moscow is giving instruction to 
the Communists In France 

Just now the United States Is coasting 
along on a wave of prosperity, but just as 
sure as the sun shines we are going to have 
a period of reckoning during which we may 
be extremely sorry if we commit ourselves 
to a long-range reconstruction program in 
Europe. 

What most people seem to forget, or at 
least seem to fall to realize. Is the cold fact 
that we. the people of the United States, 
owe approximately $260,000,000,000, which Is 
more than the combined debts of all the 
civilized nations on the face of the earth. 

When the certain depression In the United 
States comes, where are we going to get 
sufficient income even to pay Interest of 
approximately $5,000,000,000 on this debt, 
much less enough Federal income to pay 
it off. In the event that we fall to pay 
interest or reduce the debt, then Govern¬ 
ment bonds will begin to shrink In value, 
and If and when that time comes then 
good-bye to all forms of Investments and 
securities In the United States, and If and 
when that time comes then nothing under 
the sun can prevent bread lines and soup 
kitchens again in America. 

This may sound pessimistic. It is only pes¬ 
simistic to the extent that unless and until 


we begin to have some concern for our 
own future welfare, then nobody but our¬ 
selves will be to blame for the catastrophe 
which may ensue before the 5-ycar period 
of reconstruction aid in Ihirope, which we 
are sponsoring, comes to an end. 

In other words, we may be officially com¬ 
mitted to supply four or five billion dollars a 
year to be spent on aid and reconstruction 
in Europe when we may not be In a position 
to fulfill our commitments without Incurring 
disaster at home 

Every public official, newspaper correspond¬ 
ent, and radio commentator who have come 
from a visit abroad are unanimous in their 
opinion that what Europe Is demanding is 
overstated and that It should be pared down 
before we give the spendthrifts over there 
continued financial aid. 

Furthermore, unless the Socialist Labor 
government In Great Britain shows even more 
signs of improving on their fallacious policies 
and unless the Socialist government of 
Prance or the middle-of-the-road govern¬ 
ment of Prance, whichever finally prevails in 
that country, show signs of greater produc- 
tlor, then our 6-year aid program will be of 
little. If any, permanent benefit 

It should be definitely remembered that 
most countries in Europe always have been In 
a state of chaos, with factional wars always 
in progress, and with bread lines and soup 
kitchens always prevalent These facts are 
Indisputable, so why can we hope to change 
human nature In countries where human 
nature always has been and always will be 
Just what It is at the present time 

United States Soil ConserratioB Destroyed 
by Measure Proposed to Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. HARRY McGregor 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article by 
Louis Bromlield: 

A Voice From the Country 

"The sum total of the common sense of 
the common people Is the greatest and 
soundest force on earth " (Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son ) 

(By Louis Bromfield) 

(Louis Bromfield Is one of America’s lead¬ 
ing writers: author of The Green Bay Tree, 
Early Autumn (a Pulitzer novel). The Rains 
Came, Pleasant Valley, and numerous other 
books.) 

united states soil conservation destroyed 

BY MEASURE PROPOSED TO CONGRESS 

There Is an Iniquitous biU seriously and 
adversely affecting the welfare of every 
American citizen now drafted and leady to 
be presented at the regular session of Con¬ 
gress. It Is commonly known as the Cooley 
bill and seeks to destroy the United States 
Soli Conservation Service If It Is passed It 
will set back agriculture In America at least 
60 years 

It not only affects the farmer—In fact, it 
affects him perhaps least of all It affects 
you, the housewife, who, If it is passed, will 
pay higher and higher prices for your food 
as your husband will pay higher and higher 
taxes in order to subsidize bad farming. It 
affects you, the property owner, who is dam¬ 
aged by floods; and you. the sportsman, who 
wants good fishing and hunting; and you, 
the average citizen, who loves his country 
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and wanta to ut U pxeaarvad and tamaln 
proifierouB, 

Tbe purpose of tbe bin is to abolish son 
conservation service and place the soli con* 
servatlon program under the direction of tbe 
various State agricultural colleges and the 
aflUlated extension service districts. This 
means simply that the whole of the soil con¬ 
servation program as wen as much of the 
forestry program and the various flood-con¬ 
trol programs would go down the drain. 

For the sake of the uninitiated. It would 
mean that each State had Its own conserva¬ 
tion program and that there would arise im¬ 
mediately the kind of confusion and cross- 
purpoMS which have complicated, delayed, 
and wrecked any attempt to control the dis¬ 
astrous floods of the Idlsslsslppi Rivet Basin. 
It would mean that soil conservation which 
Is a program of action In the Held, would be 
placed under the direction of 48 different 
State agricultural colleges represented In cer¬ 
tain ooiintJaa only by county agents, with 
training or experience. 

Tbe function of the State colleges Is edu¬ 
cation and research and I have been u n a bl e 
to ftxul one Instance In which an action pro¬ 
gram undertaken by a State college has been 
successful. The truth is that If the State 
colleges and the extension services really did 
the lobs they are authorized to do (and eomc 
of them do) they have more than they can 
handle already. 

Poor anbatitute 

State c(41egeB. it should be pointed out, 
do not have uniform standards Some of 
them are excellent, some are still operating In 
the “middle ages’* of agriculture The exist¬ 
ing United States Soil Conservation Service 
Is made up of trained experts whose experi¬ 
ence and achievements are uniform and are 
respected and sought not only by the farm¬ 
ers of the nation, but by the aovemments of 
China. Palcatlnc. Venezuela, South Africa, 
Greece. India, and many other n atlana which 
suffer from problems of erosion and bad 
land use similar to our own 

So far as i hove been aUe to dlsoorer, no 
State college In the United States contains 
an expert with similar experience and prac¬ 
tice in the field. Tbe proposed law would 
destroy the soil-conservation districts estab¬ 
lished in 48 Ststes by which fanners Join to¬ 
gether imdcr a self-governing committee to 
correct the i*avngea of erosion and bad farm¬ 
ing In their particular area. 

Tou might well ask, •'Who la for such a 
bill?" The answer is an organisation known 
as the Farm Bureau, favored over private 
business by tax laws and possessing one of 
tbe strongest lobbies In Washington—a gi¬ 
gantic cooperative, which qperates fertilizer 
factories, agricultural machinery plants, oil 
refineries, insurance buslnessea, retail stores, 
and many other activities. 

The National Orazige, the F a r m er s Union, 
the United States Soli Conservation Districts 
Directors Association, and even some of the 
local Farm Bureau organizations, as well as 
countless regional farmers’ organizations have 
IMssed strong resolutions against the so- 
called Cooley bill. 

You might ask why tbe Farm Btireau alone 
of all the farmers’ organizations is for the 
bill? Some of the motives are obscure, some 
of them obvious. The reason the bureau 
gives is economy and this has misled some 
bustness organizations Into a half-hearted 
support of the bill. 

No more hypocritical reason has ever been 
given for the support of any bill. In the 
first piece, the United States 8(^1 Conserva¬ 
tion Service receives but a tiny fraction oC 
the gigantic appropriation of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture—appropriations which 
go. many of them, for destrcqrlng mUUona 
of bushels of potatoes to hold up tbe price 
to the coQstaner; for price supports to sub- 
eidine the bad agricultural praeUcea by the 
majority of the absentee landlords of tbe 


Nation; for the old triple A (now Imown un¬ 
der the fancy name of the Produotlon and 
Msrkettng Admtniitratlop> which bclbee 
farmen; and moat of all, big landholders 
and abaentae land to e d a, to do what any good 
Intelllgant and peoepweua farmer doee any¬ 
way. 

Fresaat seruice exoaUenf 

The Soil Conaarvetion Bervica bribes no 
one with tazpoyera* money. Its experienced 
hard-working experts work In the field vdth 
the farmer to save tbe eoil. water supply, 
woodlots of the Nation: to eontrol floods and 
to achieve tbe better yields per acre which 
will bring down prices and taxes for every 
cltlaen. They do not ^t In swivel chairs in 
the vast Dej^tment of Agriculture offices 
in Washington, concocting plana to aubsi- 
dlae the tnefflelent and destructive agrlcttl- 
tural, graaing, and forestry praetlcea which 
have BO targdy daatroyed our natural wealth 
and rated all our taxes and food prlcas 
ateatUly. The Onted States Soil Oooserva- 
tlon men are working with fundamentals 
and not subsidies and bribes. 

The Farm Bureau in some States has 
been urging members to write their Con- 
g ree am en to au pper t this Inlqultfoua Cooley 
faiU. If yon are interested In the future of 
this Nation, in the coaaervatloa of its nat¬ 
ural raooureee and real wealth, in lower taxes 
and a dollar which bujn more. If you are in¬ 
terested In game and wildlife, and In a good 
agriculture write your Congressman to hit 
this destructive Mil on the bmd, before it 
destrosrs the most constructive and economi¬ 
cal agency that American, agriculture has 
ever known. 


Pgfiagc fif Cooley Bill WooM Prove 
Costly to Taxpayers of Combj 

E X T ENfige W OF REMARKS 

IKW.J.iiMUYIkGiffiGOR 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE C»> REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 
Mr. McQREOOR. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In tbe 
Rxcoap, I Include tbe following article 
by Louis Brorafleld: 

A Voxca Fbom thz Countiy 
(B y Louis Bromfleld) 

(Louis Bromfleld Is one of America’s ted- 
ing writers; author of ’The Green. Bay Tne, 
Early Autumn (a Pulltser novel), The Raisa 
Game, Pleasant Valley, and numerous other 
books.) 

PASSAOK or COOLKT BILX. WOULD PEOVZ COfflXT 
TO TsxPATXxa or courmtT 
This la the second article about the pro¬ 
posed Cooley bill which is aimed at the 
destrxictlon of the United States Soil Con¬ 
servation Service and tbe turning over of 
what is one of America’s greatest problems 
to the 48 different State agricultural col¬ 
leges of decidedly varying merits and 
BblUties. 

The so-called Cooley bill (H. R. 1621) baa 
the support of only one farm organization— 
the Farm Bureau—and has from its rank and 
file membmhlp either lukewarm support or 
XMme at all. The officers of the organization 
have made their principal argument one of 
economy vdileh has deceived some businaas 
groups, among tham many setuaDy aufffering 
from oompetmon from tbs tax-favored Farm 
Bureau ttsalf. 

As 1 pototod out ted weak, the United 
States BoU Oanamvafelan Service has been 
tbe most constructive atnglc satvte in egd- 
cultund hiatary. During Its eomparatiTaly 


brief history, it has created more wealth for 
the Nation and more prosperity for the in¬ 
dividual farmer than any other agrlcultnral 
agency ever eatalallahed. Its esqierta work 
in the field with tbs fanner rather than rest¬ 
ing in arm chalzs deviling waye of mulcting 
the taxpayers and housewives of znonay to 
bribe and subsidize the bad farmer, the big 
landholders, and the absentee landlords. 

The Soil Conservation Service works to 
create a better, more productive agriculture 
rather than to subsidize a bad agriculture. 
It works with fundamantals. 

Moreover, the State colleges and the allied 
extension service are already overworked if 
they are doing their Jobs, and the transfer 
of the Soli Conservation would mean either 
the abandonment of the problem, a half¬ 
hearted ineffective program, or more taxes, 
both State and Pedmal, to provide for a 
whole new set-up. 

The economy angle prut furth by the Form 
Bureau lobby does not bold water at any 
point, eapedallj in view eff the fact that tbe 
expenditures of tbe Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice are only a small fraction of the money 
spent by the old triple A. now oallad the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
which la favored by tbe big lendholttes and 
absentee landlords of the Farm Bureau and 
serves to bribe farmsn to do what any sen¬ 
sible farmee would do anyway. 

Daoiage in miUiona 

In its negative aspect, the possible damage 
done to the Nation’s agricultural resources 
by the destruction of the Soil Canaervatton 
Service can run into billions. 

soil conservation, good forestry pnctlces. 
flood control can never be practiced effec¬ 
tively under individual Stats or local con¬ 
trols, simply because God did not lay out 
watersheds along tbe surveyed llnea of States, 
counties, and townships. For example. It 
does the State of Texas no good to undertake 
good soll-conmrvation and fiood-control 
practice If tbe BUte of Oklahoma chooses to 
do nothing and conttnues to dump flood 
watata, topsoil, and uaelaas aSt and gravel 
over the State border into Texas. 

*1130 Farm Bureau had honorable begin¬ 
nings. It Is an association of State co¬ 
operatives loosely linked together and pos- 
sessed of a powerful lobby skilled in con¬ 
fusing all issues as It has sought to confuse 
the Soil Conservation Service with the pro¬ 
duction and marketing corporation (a new 
and fancy name for tbe old triple A). ’The 
two services have no connection whatever, 
the one being baaed upon constructive ef¬ 
forts and the other upon an agriculture sub¬ 
sidized by tbe taxpayer. 

Originally the Farm Bureau cooperatives 
were organized JustlflabSy by farmers to pro¬ 
tect themaelvea against certain big business 
abuses, but tbe bureau has long since ceased 
to be a simple ordinary farmer’s organization. 
It has Itself become big business, owning In 
some States factories, oil refineries, insurance 
businesses, retail stores, etc. While not ex¬ 
empt from taxes It has, as a cooperative, been 
greatly favored by tbe tax laws. 

In some Btotsa it has gradually come to 
represent principally, if not exclusively, the 
landholders and absentee landlords, to 
tbe neglect of the average farmer and the 
Ignoring of the small farmer. It has even 
begun to develop some of tbe vices of big 
business. 

In tbe early days in some States farm 
bureau members were recruited largely by 
the State agricultural colleges through the 
extension service and In some States today 
^ extension service and the farm bureau 
work so closely together as to be practically 
indlatlnguishabte. *11118 la clearly a case of 
Btate employees paid by all the taxpayers 
wotklng for the special inteeata of a aelf- 
iateriafied minority. Soma have sold, per¬ 
haps rightly, that the farm bureau advocacy 
of tha Coo^ Mil la based vpon the obliga- 
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tlon to pay off In terms of power the debt It 
owtti some State colleges and eictenslon serv¬ 
ices for their early and still existing aid to 
the bureau. 

In any case, It Is extraordinary and a rea¬ 
son for suspicion that of all the great farm¬ 
ers* organizations, the farm bureau alone 
sponsors the iniquitous Cooley bill which 
would deliver over the vital soil-conservation 
problem to 48 different State agricultural 
colleges of extremely varying degrees of excel¬ 
lence. 

Why the State colleges, and the extension 
service, already overburdened, should want 
to take over so vast a responsibility as soil 
conservation with its allied problems of good 
forestry and flood control, is another mystery 
to which the only answer can be the politics 
and power hunger which have always af¬ 
fected some of the State agricultural colleges 
to the detriment of American agriculture. 

In any case. It Is in the interest of every 
American citizen—farmer or city dweller— 
to fight by every means possible, this iniqui¬ 
tous bill Its passage would be little short 
of a national disaster 


Seeds for Europe Under Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. December 15,1947 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that those who have jurisdiction over 
the allocation of funds under H. R. 4604. 
the emergency forclgn-ald bill, will give 
serious consideration to the fact that in 
the interest of economy to the American 
taxpayers and efficiency and speed in 
the rehabilitation of the recipient na¬ 
tions, seeds be specifically provided for. 
In the report of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, $7,000,000 is allocated for seeds, 
fertilizer, and pesticides for Austria, but 
I do not know how much is set aside for 
seeds. I understand the United States 
occupation authorities in Austria have 
surveyed the situation carefully and late 
last summer requested about $11,000,000 
worth of seed for 1948 planting. No al¬ 
location of funds for seeds for Italy and 
Prance is included. 

The most economic way to Increase 
the food and feed supply of the war-torn 
European countries is to supply the seeds 
necessary for them to grow everything 
possible for themselves. This is such a 
self evident fact that one would assume 
that seeds would be given first consid¬ 
eration. Millions of acres in Europe lay 
idle lasL summer or only partially pro¬ 
ductive for the want of seeds. This state¬ 
ment may be confirmed by agricultural 
experts who have been sent over to sur¬ 
vey the conditions and yet no adequate 
provision has been made to supply the 
seeds needed. Certainly fertilizer alone 
will not bring results. In Prance the 
dollar shortage has caused the govern¬ 
ment to refuse import licenses so that 
the French seedmen have been unable to 
acquire seed they need for next spring’s 
distribution. In both of these countries 
we will have another heavy demand for 
food next winter if they do not have 
maximum seed production. We are for¬ 
tunate in having large supplies of many 


important kinds of seeds well adapted to 
European conditions. Undoubtedly food 
is required for immediate relief, but If 
we are to avoid repetition of that same 
urgent need next winter, we must see 
that seed is made available to produce 
every pound of food and feed possible for 
feeding themselves and their livestock. 
For its most effective use, the seed should 
be on hand not later than March 1.1948. 


Hoating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the planks 
on housing adopted by the American 
Veterans’ Committee—AVC—at its re¬ 
cent national convention in Milwau¬ 
kee, Wis 

The AVC has long played an active 
part in the fight to secure adequate hous¬ 
ing for veterans and other citizens. 
I am sure that Members of Congress 
found in their own home States and 
districts that housing remains one of the 
most Important problems facing World 
War n veterans. The problem remains 
to be solved and I am sure that this 
session of Congress will devote full at¬ 
tention to developing an adequate hous¬ 
ing program, 

I am glad to see that the AVC favors 
the early passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner long-range housing bill. This 
bipartisan measure offers the only com¬ 
prehensive solution to the housing crisis 
which has yet appeared on the congres¬ 
sional horizon. By lowering costs of both 
rental and sales housing for all groups, 
as well as making possible housing for 
tho.se lower-income groups who simply 
cannot afford any of the housing now 
being offered on the market, the bill is a 
vital item on the agenda for this session. 

Another prominent objective of the 
AVC is the extension of rent controls 
without mandatory increases. With the 
continued increase In the cost of living 
any lifting of rent controls might well be 
the straw which will break the consum¬ 
er’s back. 

The AVC also emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of aid to the Industrialized housing 
industry which offers the hope of low- 
cost housing by utilizing modern mass 
production techniques. 

Housinq 

100. The No. 1 domestic issue In the United 
States today, as it was a year ago, is housing. 
We believe that the country has failed in its 
obligation to house the veterans of World 
War n Therefore, we feel that the Govern¬ 
ment must assume the responsibility for 
getting homes for the veterans. 

101. From the Federal Oovornment. we In¬ 
sist that rent control be continued in its 
original form and be properly enforced un¬ 
til the housing shortage is largely eliminated: 
We ask for the immediate paceage of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wi^er bill, with an amend¬ 
ment authorizing an lansubsldlzed self¬ 
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supporting public housing program, and the 
Douglas bill; we ask for the continuation 
of a vigorous program to assist producers of 
new building materials and industrialized 
housing: and finally, we ask for the develop¬ 
ment of a comprehensive financing program 
to encourage home purchasing and low-cost 
rental housing. We further ask that the 
low-rent housing program now administered 
by the Federal Public Housing Authority be 
continued and that adequate appropriations 
be made to assure the low-rent character 
of the program. 

102 . Wo urge the adoption of the principle 
of cooperative housing to help solve the 
housing crisis. 

MODEnNIZE BUnniNG CODES 

103. Prom State and local governments we 
ask for the modernization of building codes, 
tho encouragement of State enabling legis¬ 
lation to finance local housing authorities. 
We urge tho use of State and local funds for 
the construction of subsidized public low- 
rent housing and the encouragement of un- 
Bubsldjzed public housing, and we demand 
the abolition of zoning practices which pre¬ 
vent the setting up of low-income bousing 
in new areas Wc ask the abolition of real- 
estate covenants that deprive persons of the 
right to live where they choose 

1C4 Prom Industry wc ask for greater em¬ 
phasis on tho development of new housing 
materials, and a greater emphasis on the 
construction of rental units since indus¬ 
try cannot supply such rental units at rents 
which veterans can afford, wc insist that the 
Government undertake the responsibility of 
providing adequate shelter through programs 
of its own We call upon industry to reduce 
the over-all price of building materials as 
a first step to bring building costs within the 
range veterans qan afford. 

105 From labor we ask that the supply of 
building mechanics bo expanded by increas¬ 
ing the number of apprentices, where neces¬ 
sary. Wc ask the adoption of industrialized 
methods of building construction, training 
In new methods being given any employees 
adversely affected sc that members of tho 
building trades will not he displaced We ask 
that support and assistance be given indus¬ 
trialized housing where that type of housing 
receives structural approval from the Gov¬ 
ernment We urge that cooperation be given 
in modernization of building codes 

106 We favor the setting up of Joint com¬ 
mittees by AVC, other veteran and progressive 
organizations, and trade unions, to fight by 
legal methods evictions of tenants unable to 
pay Increased rents. 

107. The building Industry Is In the begin¬ 
ning of a slump at the time when the need 
for construction Is tho greatest In our history. 
Rather than waste precious time trying to 
assign the blame, we call upon the Congress 
to acknowledge the need for at least 1.500.000 
now homes each year for the next 10 years 
and to underwrite this level of production. 
The Government should undertake to pro¬ 
duce, through the medium of local housing 
authorities, whatever number of houses may 
be necessary in addition to the volume pro¬ 
duced by priority builders to build up to the 
total of 1,500.000 units 


Folly of the Fake MVA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
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Record. I herewith Include an editorial 
from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
of December 12. 1947: 

A MIMS-rOOT channel 

The Post-Dispatch believes that the time 
has come for some plain talk about the 
Q-foot navigation channel the Army engi¬ 
neers propose to build In the Missouri River 
under the Plck-Bloan plan 

There are two big questions about the 
9-foot channel. The first: Is there enough 
water In the Missouri River to supply it and 
at the same time provide for the irrigation 
which the upper valley needs? The second: 
Is It likely to save enough in transportation 
costs to pay for Itself? 

Nobody knows bow much water flows in 
the Missouri River. The records don’t exist. 

Nobody knows how much water would be 
required to maintain a 0-foot channel for 
the 8 months of the navigation season. 

As former Governor Sharpe, of South Da¬ 
kota, one of the main mouthpieces of the 
Army engineers, testified at a congressional 
hearing: “They do not know right now what 
water they are going to have to sustain any 
of these plans." 

But by the best educated guess the Army 
engineers have been willing to make, it 
would require a flow of 30,000 cubic feet a 
second or more at the upstream end of the 
channel. That’s approximately the whole 
flow of the Missouri River according to the 
best available records. 

It is possible, of course, that there Is 
enough water In the river to maintain the 
9-foot channel and to Irrigate 5.000.000 new 
acres as the Reclamation Bureau plans. At 
the very best. It Is a terrific gamble. And if 
both the navigation and the Irrigation proj¬ 
ects are carried out, and there turns out not 
to be water for both, a lot of money will have 
been thrown away. 

The Army engineers are confident they can 
stand on their constitutional priorities and 
take the entire flow of the river If that much 
Is required for the channel. 

The Reclamation Bureau says It is confi¬ 
dent that its rights are protected by a con¬ 
gressional provision which gives Irrigation 
the priority in the event of conflict with navi¬ 
gation. 

Since a statute of Congress doesn’t amend 
the Constitution, the Army engineers seem 
on the face of It to have the advantage here. 

But If there is only enough water in the 
Missouri River for either the navigation chan¬ 
nel or the irrigation project but not for 
both—as the known facts indicate—one of 
the agencies will have to give way. 

If the Reclamation Bureau wins, the peo¬ 
ple will lose the 8338,000,000 or more they 
had spent on the 9-foot navigation channel. 

If the Army eugixfbers win, the people will 
lose the (238,000,000 or more they bad spent 
on irrigation. 

But in that latter event the people will also 
lose something more precious than money— 
the financial stabUlty and productiveness 
and wealth of a vast area which irrigation 
alone con sustain. 

Plainly, the 0-foot channel isn’t worth 
what it would cost In water. 

Is the channel worth what it would cost 
in money? The Army engineers have made 
only one documented study showing how 
much it wotdd cost to maintain and operate 
the channel and bow much It would save in 
shipping charges. 

This study shows that the channel would 
cost $2,600,000 a year more for maintenance 
and operation than it could save in shipping 
charges—to say nothing of the cost of build¬ 
ing it. And that would be every year. $2,500,- 
000 down the drain. Little wonder the 
Missouri River division engineer of the Army 
engineers. Col. George B. Spalding, said in 
1033: 'T am tmable to convince myself that 
the undertaking is sound " 

Plainly, the 9-foot channel isn’t worth 
what It would cost in money either. 


The course of wisdom, it ssems to us. 
would be to use the {weswot channel as mueh 
as it can be used without robbing irrigation 
of water, and to abandem this scheme for s 
0-foot channel, which has been discredited 
by every authority, including those same 
Army engineers who are now spending mil¬ 
lions of dollars on It. 

' There Is another thing that is as plain as 
day on the face of the facts. These agen¬ 
cies—the Army engineers and the Reclama¬ 
tion Bureau—do not commend themselves 
to public confidence by the monumental 
gamble in which they are engaged. 

They have shown a crass disregard for the 
public interest and for the prudent use of 
funds. 

They have, in effect, sold out the future of 
the Mlssoxirl Valley for no better reason than 
to keep the development program in their 
own hands. 

We submit that It is long past time for an 
appropriate agency to be formed and placed 
In charge of this valley’s development. We 
mean an agency that won’t have to take 
political gambles with the Treasury’s money 
or the valley’s future. We mean a Bflssourl 
Valley Authority. 


Do We Owe Europe $ Living? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E.VAN ZANDT 


or FXNNSTLVANlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 


Mr. VAN 2SANDT. Mr. Speaker, sev¬ 
eral days ago, as I was reading my morn¬ 
ing mall. 1 came across two interesting 
Items of Information concerning our pol¬ 
icy of foreign aid. 

First I read a compilation of informa¬ 
tion by the Office of Coordinator of In- 
foi'mation. House of Representatives, en¬ 
titled “Around the World With S^xty- 
slx Billion,’* in which was furnished a 
break-down of the amount of aid to for¬ 
eign countries and the purpose for which 
it was used. The report is as follows: 
Around the world with $66,000,000,000—how 
United States dollars were spent 
A. LEND-LEASE 


Belgium- 

Bolivia- 

Brazil_ 

ChUe_ 

China_ 

Colombia_ 

Coata Rica- 

Cuba_ 

Czechoslovakia. 


Dominican Republic.... 

Ecuador______ 

Egypt.— 

El Salvador_ 

Ethiopia- 

France___ 


Great Britain_ 

Greece_ 

Guatemala- 

Haiti_ 

Honduras__ 

Iceland- 

Iran_ 

Iraq- 

Liberia_ 

Mexico_ 

Netherlanda_ 

Nicaragua_ 

Norway_ 

Panama_... 

Paraguay___..... 

Peru_...._..... 


Poland. 


$158,598,000 
6.611,000 
331,651,000 
21,880,000 
1. 664.698,000 
8,127,000 
158,000 
6.093,000 
603,000 
1,614,000 
7.541,000 
1,060.000 
884.000 
5,252,000 
8.283,859,000 
31. 392, 361, OOO 
75, 604, 000 
1,779,000 
1,448,000 
374.000 
4,800,000 
4,788,000 
4,000 
7,287.000 
88.617,000 
348,896,000 
008,000 
82,608,000 
84,000 
1,066.000 
19,083,000 
16.964,000 


Saudi Ar$bla_ $17.881,. 000 

Turlwy___ 87.487,000 

Uruguay.......—--.... 7,l4l,ooo 

U. 8. S. R_ 11,997.883,000 

VeneBuela____ 4,418.000 

Tugortavla-- 82.088,000 


Total- 48,601,368,000 

B. BUBPLUB PEononr 

Austria- 2,000,000 

Belgium. 380,000.000 

China- 824,000.000 

Czechoslovakia- 9,804.694 

Denmark- 30.000,000 

Egypt- 11.800,000 

Ethiopia.. 1,000,000 

Finland_ 16,000,000 

France- 1,898.000,000 

Great Britain_ 687.800,000 

Greece. 45,000,090 

India. 60.000,000 

Iran_ 26,000,000 

Italy. 666,000,000 

Korea. 25.000,000 

Netherlands- 20,000,000 

New Zealand_ 6,500,000 

Philippines__ 638.000,000 

Poland-- 50,000,000 

Saudi Arabia.. 2,000,000 

Turkey. 10,000,000 

Uruguay... 666.666 

Yemen.... 1, ooO, 000 


Total-.. 4,686.071.360 


c. DXRBCT LOANS 

Great Britain_ 

- 8.760.000,000 

Greece....___ 


Mexico_ 

- 60,000,000 

Turkey................. 

- 160,000.000 

Total. 


D. XXPOST-XMPOST BANK LOANS 

Argentina 

_ Bfig 000 

Austria . - ,, - 

_ 14 005 000 

Belgium- __ _ 

_ 100, 000 OOO 

Bolivia... 


BrA*ll— _ _ 

_ 188,111,477 

Canada..._ 

- 81.385i 000 

ChUe.. 

- 83,067,330 



Colombls 

4/0 ,370 4J>2 

Costa Rica_ 

_ n 26o' 007 

Cuba___ 

. 63.‘478.'473 

Czechoelovakla. ....... . 


Denmark __ _ . 

_ 20, OOO, OOQ 

Dominican Republic.... 

- 8ia88i933 

Ecuador - - 

17,400 OOO 

El Salvador_ 

— i,'4to’o66 

Ethiopia _ . 

_ S, 5Q0 OOO 

Finland 

_ 106, ^ 832 

France_ 

- 1 . 200 , 066 ! 000 

Greece- 

- 26,000.000 

Haiti. 

- 10,680,000 

Honduras_ 

- 1 , 000.000 


.. _ 690,000 

Iran.......... 

- 462! 429 

Italy. 

- 148,376,268 

Mexico- 

- 98.066.782 

Netherlands_ 

- 851.026.000 

Nicaragua_ 

- 4,660,000 

Norway_....._ 


Panania___ 

- 2,487,704 

Paraguay..._ 

..... 6 , 200.000 

Peru____ 

- 450,000 

Poland_ 

- 43,647,412 

Portugal , 

_ 1 , 888,866 

Saudi Arabia- 

- 25,000.000 

Spain_ 

- 18,681.074 

Hweden 

_ 4^111,000 

Turkey......- 

- 28,060,000 

Uruguay- 

- 14,373,876 

U. S. S.R_ 

- 10,782 

Venezuela-- 

_ 8,744.078 

Total_ 

- 2,060,686.460 

E. tTZnWA, UNITED 

ZTATES SHABE 

Albania 

40,603,284 

Austria_ . - 

_ 86 , 000,000 

China_ 

_ 239,000,000 

Czechoslovakia.._ 

_ 211 , 000.000 

Finland___ 
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Greece_ 

Hungary.... 

Italy_ 

Philippines.. 

Poland.. 

U. S S. R_ 

Yugoslavia.. 


$316.000,000 
3.000,000 
262,000.000 
12 . 000.000 
392.000.000 
383.500,000 
342.000,000 


Nicaragua.. $1,250,000 

Panama- 18, OOO 


Total. 


8.317,700 


Q. U. a. COMMXBCXAL COMPAMT 

Bolivia- 2,080,474 

Ecuador_ 5,190 


Total. 2.270,102.284 

r. WAR DSPABTMENT CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 

Austria. 66.666,000 

Prance__ 9.314,000 

Germany_ 431,127, OOO 

Greece_ '’6,600,000 

Italy... 380,868,000 

Japan_ 264,071.000 

Korea. 41,641.000 

Netherlands.. 7.730.000 

Phllipplnea... 57,230,000 


Total. 1.366.046.000 

G. AID TO PHIZJPPINSS 

PhUlpplnea. 695,000,000 


Total. 605. 000, 000 

H. OCCUPATION LIRA CREDIT 
Italy.- 268, 000, 000 


Total. 268,000,000 

I INTERNATIONAL BANK LOANS 

Donmark__ 40,000,000 

Prance_ 260,000,000 

Netherlands... 195,000,000 


Total. 485,000,000 

J. nXED WAR INSTALLATIONS 

Australia.. 37.394,000 

Iceland. 66.000,000 

Netherlands. 44,384,624 

Now Zealand_ 207,060 


Total. 146,986,693 

K FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION RELIEF 
Italy.. 140,000,000 


Total. 140,000, 000 

L. ALCAN HIOHWAT 

Canada... 138,312,166 


Total. 138,312,166 

M RFC LOANS 

Canada_ 6.000,000 

Philippines. ■ 26,000,000 


Total_1. 80.000,000 

N AIR BASES 

Liberia. 20,000,000 

Peru- 2,000,000 


Total. 22, OOO, 000 

O CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL PROJECTS 

Brazil_ 680,000 

Chile-.. ' 195,000 

Colombia_- 342, OQP 

Costa Rica-- 240, 000 

Cuba___ 190,000 

Dominican Republic_ 76,000 

El Salvador_ 160,000 

Guatemala_ 425.000 

Haiti. 86,000 

Honduras_ 63,000 

Mexico..... 674,000 

Nicaragua--- 180,000 

Panama- 34,000 

Paraguay... 38.000 

Peru.--- 470,000 

Uruguay.. 67,000 

Venezuela.. 144 . ooO 


Total.. 8,968,000 

P. ZNTER-AMSRICAN BtCHWAT 

Costa Rica___ 1,300.000 

El Salvador_ 167,500 

Guatemala_ 232,700 

Honduras_........... 364,600 


Total.. 2,086.664 

a. OFFICE OF DEFENSE SUPPLIES 


Bolivia_ 300.000 

Ecuador- 160. 944 


Total_ 460, 944 

S. STATE department CREDIT 

Mexico_ 217, 901 

Uruguay_ 80,163 


Total.. 248, 064 

T. EDUCATIONAL AID 

Iraq.. 41,000 

Lebanon_ 90,000 

Turkey_ 66. 000 


Total. 


196.000 


Grand total_ 66.017.790.336 

Source. New York Dally News. Oct. 6, 1947. 

Mr Speaker, after reading the above 
report, which has outlined our mammoth 
program of sending American dollars 
abroad. I came across the following edi* 
torlal from the pen of Mr. Robert Boyer, 
editor, Altoona Tribune, Altoona, Pa., 
which appeared in the December 9 issue 
of the Tribune. The editorial Is filled 
with facts that should have the earnest 
consideration of every thinking Ameri¬ 
can. 

DO vne OWE EUROPE A LIVING? 

Reports from abroad by the most qualified 
and impartial observers, most of whom are 
American newspapermen, inform ub that the 
average European believes that American 
wealth Is endless 

Raymond Danlell, Nsw York Times re¬ 
porter, writing from London had this to say, 
*‘An Italian, better Informed and more pro- 
American than the average, told me recently 
In Venice that even If the funds appropriated 
for European rehabilitation under the Mar¬ 
shall program were on a scale proposed by the 
Paris conference (wblch made most thinking 
Americans shudder) the cost of the Indivi¬ 
dual American would only amount to about 
one good-sized beef steak per year He re¬ 
mained skeptical and uncjnvlnced when I 
assured him that the cost to the American 
taxpayers would be close to $400 each, which 
would buy quite a number of beef steaks oven 
In Italy’s most expensive black market res¬ 
taurants." 

Mr. Danlell quoted a truculent German 
burgomclster of the Ruhr, who demanded of 
the American reporter, “If you haven’t got the 
wheat for tis yourselves, why don’t you buy It 
for us from the Argentine? Your country has 
plenty of money, hasn’t It" 

Says Mr. Danlell, "Wherever you travel In 
Europe, you find the feeling that no matter 
how much America docs, we could and 
should do more A British friend remarked 
the other day that he thought it shameful 
that a nation as rich as the United States 
does not share some of the good things of 
life." 

Yet, with this prevailing feeling, it Is re¬ 
markable and shocking to find that Euro¬ 
peans bold a feeling of cultural superiority 
over Americans. 

"Even Europeans untouched by Com¬ 
munist propaganda are fond of expatiating 
on the superiority of their culture and civili¬ 
zation of America’s" writes Mr. Danlell. He 
goes on to say that the European Judges cul¬ 
ture by Beethoven and Bach, fine wines, and 
aUuring art. 


It is apparent that the European’s con¬ 
ception of civilization needs a modern reno¬ 
vation. 

He does not think that bis "superior civ¬ 
ilization" has produced the most barbarous 
warfare of modern times, that his fine Euro¬ 
pean culture has almost completely destroyed 
a major part of the European Continent twice 
In this century; that his type of civilization 
has produced, with Its fine art and music, 
the most degrading experiences for the Euro¬ 
pean people since the Middle Ages; that this 
"superior civilization" of Europe has lost 
sight of the humanities, the true wisdom of 
the ages, and has completely failed to pro¬ 
duce a constructive clvUlzatlon, either in 
cultural thought, which is In fact spiritual 
thought, or In material production. 

Instead, It turns constantly to the "un¬ 
civilized and stupid" democracy of America, 
where It demands constantly a renewal of its 
sustenance, so that it may continue its cul¬ 
ture, while we feed Its women and children, 
while European men plan more world con¬ 
quest while meditating over their fine wines 
and tholr Inspiring music 

All of these things indicate that the lead¬ 
ers of this country are Ignoring too many 
facts with regard to our relief program for 
Europe. 

They are letting their sympathies blind 
them to the fact that Europe has come to 
depend upon this country to pioduce for 
It—to make this country in fact. If not In 
name, a slave producing nation for Euro¬ 
pean indolence and rotten government, from 
Moscow to Paris and London. 

Too little attention Is bein*! given by our 
State Department to this acquired atltuds 
of the people of Europe, this feeling, grad¬ 
ually taking root since World War I, that 
the United States of America owes them a 
living 

Too little concern Is shown for the vitally 
important job of telling the people of Eu¬ 
rope the truth. In such strong and repeti¬ 
tious fashion that they will not remain un¬ 
convinced, as the Italian was to whom Mr. 
Danlell spoke. 

Wo are tardy with our educational pro¬ 
gram. We have been content for years to 
swallow the piopaganda of Europe, and to 
make little or no effort to educate Europeans 
to the real America, the real conditions, and 
the all-important fact that America is rich, 
and Europe Is poor because we In America 
give more time to work and pioductlon than 
to concocting grandiose schemes for world 
conquest, for wars, and for power-mad gov¬ 
ernments 

Europe still has that lesson to learn, and 
we are doing nothing to help those people 
learn It 

Instead, we are feeding their lUuelons con¬ 
cerning us. 

Mr, Speaker, after digesting the con¬ 
tents of both of these articles, I find my¬ 
self in the same position as that of mil¬ 
lions of American citizens, who are ask¬ 
ing, “How long can we keep financing 
the world?” 


Helping Inflation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15,1947 
Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub¬ 
mit for the consideration of the House a 
splendid editorial from the Parkersburg 
News of December 11.1947, edited by Mr. 
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Francis Pierce Fisher, which clearly in¬ 
dicates that the President Is not getting 
by In his effort to blame everyone except 
himself for the high cost of living. The 
administration Is solely responsible for 
the existing inflation and high prices, 
and everybody knows it. 

RKLPma INFLATION 

One of the worst phases of the price prob¬ 
lem is the attempt to over-simplify It by 
blaming the whole Inflation on particular 
groups, such as industry. 

This misleading device has been used, un¬ 
fortunately, by a number of Government offi¬ 
cials whose positions give them ready access 
to the newspapers and radio. The truth is 
that Government Itself has been one of the 
most Important, and perhaps the most im¬ 
portant, influence which has pushed prices 
Inexorably upward. As long ago as last Feb¬ 
ruary, writing In the New York Times, Henry 
Hazlitt pointed out that abnormal demand 
was bringing higher prices and that demand 
was “far greater than It was before the war 
because money Incomes are far greater; end 
money Incomes are greater principally be¬ 
cause the supply of money and bank credit 
has been almost tripled since the outbreak 
of the war." There has been little change 
In the situation since then. 

Few businesses want high prices, and most 
businesses are doing what they can to resist 
them. As on example, William Eden, vice- 
president of American Stores Co., a large 
chain system, recently testified that his com¬ 
pany's volume of business is up 31 percent— 
yet Its net Income Is down some $600,000. 
That is not an exception In the retail field, 
where all kinds of stores have voluntarily 
shaved profits when possible to hold their 
customers 

The Government cannot attack the price 
problem with clean hands until it puts Its 
own house In order. Our Government fiscal 
policy alone makes more inflation inevitable. 


Texas Commissioner of Agricoltiire Says 
Secretary of Agricoltiire Is No Friend 
of the American Farmer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker. I am just In receipt of a letter 
from Mr. J. E. McDonald, commissioner 
of agriculture of the State of Texas, en¬ 
closing a copy of a telegram he recently 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and 
Senator Taft, In which the Texas com¬ 
missioner of agriculture says that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is no friend of 
the American farmer and agriculture. 

I assume that Commissioner McDonald 
is in a position to know, and perhaps 
actually does know, as much about agri¬ 
culture and the needs and interests of 
the farmers of this country, and particu¬ 
larly of the great Southwest, as any other 
man in the country. He certainly has 
manifested a sincere interest in the farm¬ 
ers and the agricultural Industry of this 
country. He Is to be complimented for 
his forthright and courageous appeal in 
this and other instances to prevent the 
destruction of our free Institutions and 
In his effort to prevent the Federal Gov¬ 


ernment from putting the American 
farmer in a strait-jacket. 1 agree with 
Commissioner McDonald heartily when 
he sa 3 ^ that if we give the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or any other Government 
bureau, control over commodity ex¬ 
changes. it will naturally result In their 
attempt to control and flx prices, and be 
the entering wedge of bureaucratic price 
control Surely we are justified in judg¬ 
ing the future by the past. 

I am pleased to quote the telegram sent 
by Commissioner McDonald to Speaker 
Martin and Senator Taft, as follows: 

Aottin, Tkjc., December 8, 1947. 
Hon. JoflBPH W. Mabtzn, Jr., 

Speaker of the House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Senator Robbbt Taft. 

Senate Offlee Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

In the Interest of our national welfare and 
free Government I urge you not to give 
Secretary Anderson or any other Government 
bureau control over commodity exchanges. 
This will naturally result In their attempt 
to control and flx prices and bo the entering 
wedge of bureaucratic price control. Wo 
now have the best marketing system and the 
cheapest and most plentiful supply of food 
and commodities in the world whereas for¬ 
eign countries who have price controls are 
asking us to help feed and clothe them. 
Secretary Anderson and the Department of 
Agriculture have proved they are no friend 
of the American farmer and agriculture who 
are producing the food, fiber, and clothes for 
our country. Although agriculture repre¬ 
sents 26 percent of our population yet they 
receive leas than 12 percent of the cost of 
manufactured goods to the consumer 
Therefore It is evident that 88 percent of 
the cost of living is due to labor, manufac¬ 
turing, transportation, and distribution 
charges coupled with high taxes. Also we 
should bear in mind that our cotmtry has 
never been prosperous and cannot be pros¬ 
perous without a high wage and price level 
and equitable prices for the farmer. With 
the existing Government debt and high taxes, 
low wages and commodity prices would re¬ 
sult in deflation, millions of unemployed, and 
disaster for our country far worse than what 
happened in the 1029-32 disaster and de¬ 
bacle. 

J. E. McDonald. 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Why Should Employeri Deal With Agenti 
of Foreign Plot? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.ABRAH^J. MULTER 

OF NXW TOXK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December IS, 1947 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, I include an article en- 
UUed *‘Why Should Employers Deal With 
Agents of Foreign Plot?’* that appeared 
In the Bro(ds:lyn (N. T.) Eagle on Friday, 
November 28,1947: 

WKT 8BOX7LD XMPLOTEES DSAX. WITH AOSNTB OF 

roaxxoN rum 

Within reoent weeks 10 men have been oited 
for contempt of Congress. The Bouse of 
Bapresantetives, by a sleable mejorlty, sus¬ 
tained the contempt proceedings of one of 
Its committees. On Tuesday, the employers 
ox these men, the movie magnates of HoUy- 


wood, decided to suspend the 10 without pay 
or fire them outright. 

Serious questions hang up on this sequence 
at events. The issue lay in the refusal of 
the defendants to answer one question: "Are 
you a member of the Ctommxmlst Tarty?** In 
evident, prearranged unity each one refused 
to answer. Has a congressional committee 
proper jurisdiction to ask such a qiMstlon? 
Eventually the final and decisive reply will 
have to come from the Supreme Court. 
Nothing forbids the public discussion of it. 

The so-called liberals claims that such a 
question infringes upon a man's right to 
think and speak as he wishes according to 
the nature of civic rights in America. This, 
to them, is a violation of a citizen’s right to 
hold whatever political belief he wishes. 

There is a vast difference. In our opinion, 
between a man's personal political beliefs 
and memberehlp in the Communist Party. 
The one is merely the possession of radical or 
nonradical thought; the other is actual mem¬ 
bership In an International conspiracy, the 
purpose of which Is to defend a foreign na¬ 
tion's interests and by any and all means 
to substitute the totalitarian state not 
merely in place of capitalism but by destroy- 
In our present form of democratic govern¬ 
ment. 

It la true that such a conspiratorial organi¬ 
zation has not been declared illegal as yet 
by a definite statute We believe that it Is 
Implicitly contained In the tradition and the 
decisions of our courts. 

Whether these 10 men are actually Com¬ 
munists or not will have to be decided by the 
proper public authority. Whether or not a 
congressional committee has the right to 
question their statiu will likewise be settled 
bv the courts But there Is an even broader 
question Involved, namely: "Has a member 
of the Communist Party a right to a Job In 
the United States of America?" 

Every dlscuaslon we have ever heard on 
the subject of communism has ducked the 
answer to this one. We will put our neck out 
and deny the Communist such a right. We 
do not believe that an employer has any more 
obligation to hire a Communist than he 
would have to hire an habitual drunkard or 
a man who, though unconvlcted, was known 
to be a robber. 

Membership In the Communist Party Is a 
declaration of intent to place the Soviet 
Union above the United States of America, to 
engage in sabotage of American industry 
whenever or wherever the Commie leaders 
give the word, to break down spbtly or openly 
the traditional form of society in which we 
live, to undermine American Institutions at 
all times, to use trade unionism as a vehicle 
for bringing other workers to the same state 
of mind and to engage in the same kind of 
tactics as the Communists. 

We do not believe that a member of such 
an organization has any right to be supported 
by American Industry so that he might the 
more easily destroy It. Employers are for¬ 
bidden to sign a contract for a closed shop. 
Why should they be obliged to deal with the 
agents of an international conspiracy? 


The Role of the United States in 
Economic Affairs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT W.HAWKES 

or NEW JXRSXT 

IN THE SENATE OF TBS UNTIED STATES 
Tuesday, December 16 (legislative day of, 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. HAWKBS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcosn the speech 
which I made before the American Tariff 
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League at its slxty*second annual dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on October 17, 1947, on the subject 
entitled 'The Role of the United States 
,ln Economic Affairs." 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Ricord, 
as follows: 

The Role of the United States in Economic 
Affaiss 

It Is unfortunate that we who serve you 
In Washington have so little time for public 
group dlscusaiona of Important matters. For 
that reason I value this opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss with you the role of the United States 
In world economic affairs. 

Of great and growing concern is the role 
of these United states in the world of today. 
Not a unified world answering the concept. 
One World, about which much has been 
heard, but a world more seriously divided 
than ever before 

The division is not a trivial one. To the 
contrary, it goes to the. very roots of our 
civilization. In short, it is a conflict between 
freedom and statlsm. One philosophy holds 
that government is an agent of its people, 
the other that it is their master. 

It makes little difference whether we think 
of communism or socialism Both are forms 
of statlsm and as such are in opposition to 
the concept of freedom on which the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States was founded 

Communism would have the world regard 
it as similar to our political parties As I 
understand it. it is nothing of the kind. It 
is a world conspiracy aimed at the destruc¬ 
tion of every aspect of freedom, spiritual, 
political and economic 

Nor should we be deceived by the label, 
socialism. It promises greater freedom for 
the Individual, but where is there an actual 
Instance of it ever having Increased such 
freedom? We have an example before our 
eyes in the case of Britain What we see 
and hear indicates an increasing denial of 
freedom to the individual and a disastrous 
brake on productivity. 

And lest we preen ourselves on our su¬ 
perior virtues in this regard, let me remind 
you that almost daily I see citizens of our 
as yet free country, coming to Washlntgon 
demanding socialized this and that. It is 
this creeping statlsm of which we should be¬ 
ware 

We must steadfastly resist these socialis¬ 
tic practices for ourselves lest we, too, lose 
our most-prized possession—freedom—and 
come under the dominance an all-powerful 
state 

As we plan our participation in world af¬ 
fairs, we need to keep ever in mind the fact 
that all statlsm is a denial of individual 
freedom 

We like to think of this as a day of great 
opportunity to help and perhaps to lead the 
world to better things. It may be such an 
opportunity, provided we have the wisdom to 
lead but not to carry, to help but not sup¬ 
port. 

You in the Tariff League are Interested in 
the specialized field of international eco¬ 
nomic relations. Including the tariff policy of 
the United States. Let us look at that first. 

The Congress enacted a Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934. Stripped of the wordy nonsense 
as to Its purposes, the real object was to 
permit reduction of United States tariffs by 
other means than provided by the Constitu¬ 
tion. Despite the fact that the much-con¬ 
demned tariff of 1930 was already lower than 
the tariff of most great nations, as clearly 
shown In the study published by your league 
In 1943, a very drastic further reduction In 
rates has been msule under the authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act since 1934. This 
policy was enthusiastically supported by the 
groups who expected to profit the most from 
the expected Increase In exports, and by those 
attracted by the Idealism of the propaganda. 


More than a decade of propaganda, which 
even now la at fioodtide, has sought* to con¬ 
vince our people that increased foreign trade 
is the alpha and omega of prosperity for the 
Nation. 

PBOPACANOA AND PUBLIC THINKING 
Over a year ago the city of New Brunswick, 
In my State, was used as a guinea pig to 
prove that concentrated propaganda could 
alter public thinking about the value of for¬ 
eign trade. 

Sponsored by the World Trade Foundation, 
there was created an advisory group in New 
Brunswick, which Included representatives 
from educational Institutions, women’s or¬ 
ganizations, churches, parent-teacher asso¬ 
ciations, and others. They got the support 
of the publisher of the dally newspaper. 
Then they put on a 10-week “educational” 
effort. Quoting from the magazine Tide, 
August 2. 1946* 

“They kept the world-trade message under 
New Brunswick noses virtually all day. every 
day They ran poster and essay contests for 
the pupils in the schools They sat up photo 
exhibits, charts, and three-dimensional dis¬ 
plays in the shop windows. Through Rut¬ 
gers they got the international message on 
radio programs, wound up with a town-wide 
quiz contest. 

“All the community organizations, most 
of which had representatives on the Advi¬ 
sory Ck)mmittee, sponsored lectures, socials, 
and formal discussions of the world-trade 
problem And most of them heard talks by 
Foundation speakers to keep them on the 
right track Backbone of the campaign, of 
course, was Boyd’s newspaper, which kept 
the message on the front page, published all 
the stories, and gave Invaluable publicity to 
the whole drive ” 

Then they took up a new survey, asking 
certain questions, and found that while New 
York, under the influence of dismal interna¬ 
tional news, had shifted toward so-called 
Isolationism, New Brunswick had developed 
a much greater awareness of the importance 
of two-way trade and lasting peace In 
other words. New York, with greater actual 
knowledge of the subject, did not react the 
same as did New Brunswick under the propa¬ 
ganda ministrations described 
Some time ago, at an affair In Montclair, a 
very prominent lady said to me that she was 
supposed to write me a letter but had for 
the moment forgotten what she was to write 
me about I asked her if she would recog¬ 
nize the subject if I told her what it was. 
She said she would 

So I told her, “You were supposed to write 
me a letter asking me to vote for the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act without any 
amendments.” 

“Yes; that's it,” she said, “but how did you 
know?” 

I told her that I had already received sev¬ 
eral hundred such letters from other ladies. 
I asked her what she knew about the trade- 
agreements program and she said she knew 
nothing about it at all. 

I said, “My dear Mrs Blank, do you think 
It is fair for you to urge me os to how I should 
vote on something you know nothing about?" 

A propaganda campaign is now being car¬ 
ried on by the Advertising Council, sponsored 
by the World Trade Foundation (now out of 
business), Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace. Twentieth Century Fund, the 
National Planning Association, and others. 

The objective is to inform the average 
person as to the vital importance of in¬ 
creased foreign trade. Translated into the 
simplest language this means that our people 
are being propagandized into thinking that 
lO percent of our trade is of relatively greater 
Importance than the other 90 percent. Ob- 
vioiuly, whatever Is said about the 'great 
value of the 10 percent, which is our foreign 
trade, only servM to point up the much 
eater Importance of the 90 percent, which 
our domestic trade. Yet the internation¬ 


alist propaganda continues to insist that the 
tall should wag the dog. 

LOOKING AT THE FACTS 

But suppose we look at some facts. Ex¬ 
ports recently were at the annual rate of 
more than fifteen billion and imports at ap¬ 
proximately one-third of that rate. You 
know that it isn’t trade at all unless we get 
paid for the exports 

There Is the rub. We are told of the short¬ 
age of dollars. Everyone wants them. All 
we are asked to do is to supply them in ade¬ 
quate amount. Of course, other nations 
don’t want dollars They want the goods 
which we can produce and which dollars will 
buy. 

After the most destructive of all wars, their 
need Is unbelievably great, but they are pro¬ 
ducing little, if anything, with which to 
repay us That is why they want us to sup¬ 
ply the dollars as well as the goods. In fact, 
they arc falling so far short of producing for 
their own needs, that they must use the dol¬ 
lars they get to buy such things as food and 
coal Yet coal was formerly the chief export 
of the United Kingdom 

Besides, they say Isn’t the United States 
rich? Do not some of her own citizens boast 
of being a great creditor nation? How to be¬ 
come a creditor through the accumulation of 
imcollectlble debts is, however, another story 
long and fantastic What is more impor¬ 
tant is that the American people, misled into 
thinking of present fantastic exports as 
profitable trade, are persuaded to work like 
the devil in order to preserve the illusion. 
We can provide doll^irs through loan or gift 
or foreign investments or travel or. more nor¬ 
mally, through the purchase of foreign com¬ 
modities or services In a futile attempt to 
provide enough dollars, the same groups who 
have all along supported the trade agreement 
program want to continue it to the point 
apparently where United States producers 
will not have effective tariff protection. 

Sometimes I think it might teach our 
people a wholesome lesson if this Nation 
were to establish barter as the compulsory 
method for the conduct of foreign trade for 
a year or so More people might then com¬ 
prehend that real trade Is the exchange of 
goods you have but can spare, for goods you 
need or want but do not have. 

The mechanism of money tends to obscure 
this fundamental truth so that people talk 
of dollar shortage whereas they really mean 
shortage of commodities with which other 
nations can pay us and, more Importantly, 
supply some of their own needs so that they 
would need less dollars. But even if the 
other nations had the commodities with 
which to trade, we in the United States could 
not make enough of them to balance cur¬ 
rently the fantastic value of our present 
temporary export volume without at the 
same time upsetting our domestic produc¬ 
tion of the Items reported. 

So far as I know, the United States has 
never denied itself of any imported com¬ 
modity which It needed or wanted. In fact 
the United States is the world’s largest im¬ 
porter of many things, of which 1 might cite 
rubber, silk, sugar, newsprint, wood pulp, 
tin, furs, tea, and coffee, as examples Of 
the commodities mentioned all except sugar 
pay no tariff duty at all. 

DIVISION, NOT EXPANSION 

Aside from Increases in our imports of 
duty-free commodities, or of raw materials 
or special qualities of manufactured goods, 
any gain in dollars through sales to us by 
other nations must depend on Increased sales 
of competitive goods, which we can produce 
as well or better ourselves 

To expect the United States to follow such 
a course is unreasonable, to say the least. 
It Is just silly to talk of providing enough 
dollars that way. Besides, this is division 
of trade. It is not expansion of trade, which 
is supposed to be the objective of our policy. 
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If. fts Is often boasted, we In ^ United 
States have the ability to produce more than 
half of all the workl*a manuXeotured goods, 
that fact alone explains why we have no 
groat need to Import them. 

The Inescapable fact Is that the Nation 
gains only through Its Imports of what It 
needs or wants. Unless the value of Imports 
and exports eventually balance, the excess of 
exports are gifts, not sales. Therein lies the 
deception of propaganda to make people be¬ 
lieve that these excessive exports are profit¬ 
able trade providing increased employment 
whereas, actually as taxpayers we must pay 
foi the excess exports. For when Government 
loans the money abroad. It must collect It 
from Its own citizens as taxes 

Current propaganda of the advertising 
council uses the slogan; "Part of every dollar 
you get comes from foreign trade." The 
truth Is that at present part of every dollar 
you get goes to pay for foreign trade. 

The emphasis on exports puts us on the 
wrong foot. We have the ability to produce 
and export, but we do not have the corre¬ 
sponding capacity to Import an equal value. 
Reduction or even elimination of United 
States tariffs altogether will not increase our 
need for foreign commodities. 

When a government, imder pressure from 
special Interests within the country, imduly 
lowers tariffs on competitive products. It 
strikes a devastating blow at the vital basis 
of its own prosperity and by its own act 
creates the conditions for unemployment 

Some bankers and merchants are vocifer¬ 
ous In their denxmclatlon of tariffs or other 
legitimate regulatory devices as barriers to 
trade At the same time they advocate huge 
foreign loans in order to finance continued 
vast exports Such trade, they say, makes for 
peace 

As we read the sweet tltings currently said 
about U6 by those to whom we have loaned 
the most, we may wonder If the peace tag 
put on these things has any validity or 
whether perhaps it Is Just the carrot before 
the donkey There Is truth in the old adage 
that the way to lose a friend is to loan him 
money. 

DEFINITION OF TRADE 

What is trade anyway? 

It Is an exchange or a baigaln. Exchange 
of what? Obviously an exchange of some¬ 
thing you have for something you want. 

It Js Just as simple as that, nations who 
already have or efficiently produce something, 
do not at -the same time want It. As they 
have no need for it, they can either forbid 
Its Import or they can levy a tariff which 
permits Its Import anyway on payment of a 
fee. In one case there is prohibition, a bar¬ 
rier, In the other a tariff, which is permis¬ 
sion to Import for a fee 

The merchants and bankers say both are 
barriers to trade, peculiarly enough concen¬ 
trating their fire on tariffs, which are the 
devices permitting trade Virtually, they soy 
that distribution of the cooamodlty, that is, 
trade In It. Is of greater Importance than the 
need for the commodity which was the rea¬ 
son for Its production. 

Of greater Importance to whom? To the 
merchants and bankers, of couiae. 

How often have you heard it said that 
because of our great productive ability we 
have nothing to fear from European com¬ 
petition, particularly In view of the wrecked 
Industries there But contrariwise, it Is 
also said that we cannot support Europe In 
idleness and that, therefore, we must help 
her get back Into production That means 
that we furnish new. up-to-date equipment 
and "know how” which, coupled with low 
wage and living standards, can create again 
the kind of competition It is Impossible for 
us to meet and yet retain our higher stand¬ 
ards. 

Admittedly we mass produce certain com¬ 
modities so efficiently that despite higher 
labor rates we can, nevertheless, realize low- 
imit costs. There may be other reasons re¬ 


sulting in a simtlarly faiombls position in 
other eases. 

Whersver this Is tms so that we oan oosn* 
pete wlthoutWy tariff squahaatlon. then by 
all means let xis remove the tariff, it any. 
So far as X racsll, no producers of motor cars 
or business machlnM have as yet put In a 
plea for such action on their products. 

My guass Is that the differences In stand¬ 
ards and In resulting cost of production will 
be long continued. If we are wise, we will 
not demolish our tariffs, which are the fair¬ 
est equalizing device yet created anywhere. 

Access to our United States markets by 
the world without equalizing {u-otectlon to 
our Industries based on the difference in 
living and wage standards as they are re¬ 
flected in unit costs will, if persisted in, 
destroy the poeltlon of the United States 
and its leadership and bring untold suffer¬ 
ing to American labor and thoee who have 
built the huhiatries of this Nation. This 
can be best illustrated by taking one example 
such as the textile Industry. 

D. F. Edwards, president of Saco Lowell 
Shops, a man who knows the textile Industry 
Intimately, said. In addressing the Foreign 
Policy Association in Boston, In February 
1946, that the difference in wages paid textile 
workers in New England, as contrasted with 
southern mills, accounted lor the loss of two- 
thirds of New England's cotton spindles, yet 
the differences In wages ranged only from 
17 to 35 percent. These relatively moderate 
differences were enough to destroy two-thirds 
of New England's greatest Industry, yet the 
differences were small as contrasted with 
those between United States and foreign tex- 
tile mills. He said, admitting that our equip¬ 
ment la modern and more efficiently operated, 
the advantages still fall far short of enabling 
our mills to realize as low a unit cost as the 
foreign mills In normal times. 

In this connection, let me quote you a 
statement, the like of which is often Diade: 

"American industries which require pro¬ 
tection do not bulk large In our economy 
whereas, induatrlee which profit from large 
foreign markets affect millions of workers 
and a great proportion of the Nation’s in¬ 
vested capital. Tariffs are maintained to 
protect inefficient Industries characterized 
by low wages." 

The automotive and textile industries 
come to mind as perhaps representing the 
two groups referred to What are the facts? 

In 1939 the autcxnotive industry gave em¬ 
ployment to approximately 400,000 and the 
textile industry to about 2^ times that num¬ 
ber. The actual wages paid were about 
$660,000,000 for automotive and $908,000,000 
for textiles. The value of their product was 
almost the same, approxlmtely $4,000,000,000 
for each. The investment in each case was 
also very close at about $3,300,000,000. 

In this Instance, therefore, the actual facts 
do not bear out the glibly made assertion, 
for while the value of the product and the 
amount of the Investment are very nearly 
the same, the textile industry provides a very 
mu(^ greater amount of employment. Ad¬ 
mittedly, wages In the textile industry are 
lower than In the automotive. Why? Simply 
because the United States automotive Indtis- 
try has such a world leadership that Is for¬ 
eign competition Is inconsequential as com¬ 
pared with that met by tbe textile industry. 
Every nation that has done any Industrial¬ 
izing at all has a textile Industry. In normal 
times there is very keen competition. Nor is 
it a question of the American industry being 
inefficient, for It is actually more efficient 
than most foreign textile industries. The 
difference is in the wages It pays, which are 
very much higher than those or any pf its 
foreign competitors. Increased efficiency can 
absorb part of this but not all of it. 

It is a good Idea also to define what we 
mean by efficiency, which is the ratio of 
effect produced to the energy expended. 
Thus, United States producers may be more 
efficient and yet their product be more costly 


par unit, man ohaapnan ts reg a rded as 
syxkoayinous with afflolency. It means that 
we art confualng enwgy expended with the 
cost of that energy. 

Of far greater Importance and of course 
including tariffs is tbe proposal to establish 
an International Trade Organization as a 
specialized agency under the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. Our 
eonoem about this was so great that, as you 
know, the Finance Committee of the Senate 
held bearings in March and April in order to 
interrogate key figures in tbe Department of 
State as to what it all meant. I hope you 
have read the printed heartogs giving the 
questions and answers. You will not like 
many of the answers, but you will know more 
about what Is afoot. 

nopzi zou or rro 

Most of tis would agree. 1 think, that there 
are constructive functions for such an or¬ 
ganization even In the present chaotic state 
of the world. They are statistloal, consulta¬ 
tive. and advisory. I do not favor the crea¬ 
tion of more and xasat International bureaus 
that will largely write their own ticket as 
to bureaucratic activities. Including adminis¬ 
trative functions. An International Trade 
Organization that will help us to cooperate 
in the economic field Is desirable. An or¬ 
ganization based on the concept of one 
world with ideas of world planning, controls, 
and administration, Is untimely and unde¬ 
sirable and In many respects the negation of 
our concept of freedom and thus Is a sur¬ 
render to statism. 

Tbe proposed ITO charter contains many 
provisions that require Interpretation. As an 
example of this. Max Buetens, representative 
of Belgium and chairman of the Preparatory 
OoDomlttee at the Geneva conference. In ex¬ 
plaining tbe ITO charter said, "two sentences 
In the draft charter provide a working basis 
for ITO ideals. They are of such importance 
os to deserve separate, careful analysis. ” He 
stated the first of these to be: 

"TO further enjoyment by all countries on 
equal terms of access to markets, products, 
and productive facilities which are needed for 
their economic prosperity and development." 

Continuing, Mr. Buetens said: 

"This is, as it were, the high command 
policy for ire’s attack on the systems with 
which many countries have built a wall 
around their international commerce." 

Certain Internationalists have become 
much enamoured of these phrases. What do 
they mean? 

Denial of access to products and productive 
focllltleB took tbe form of preclusive buying 
during the war years In order that critical 
materials would be kept out of enemy hands. 
Subsequently, Russia has denied access to the 
foodstuffs of eastern Europe. 

The first probably ceased with the war's 
end so that anyone aUe to pay for what they 
wanted could have aooesa on equal terms. 
No set of fine phrases seems likely to affect 
tbe Russian action. 

But what about "enjoyment of all coun¬ 
tries on equal terms of access to markets " 

The best market of aU is here in the United 
States, and every other nation wants access 
on equal terms. To them that means aboli¬ 
tion or drastic lowering of our tariffs. Other¬ 
wise they must pay tariff whereas the United 
States producers do not. hence no equal 
aocese. 

On the other hand, access on equal terms 
la to apply to all countries. With tariff re¬ 
moved, would the United States producer 
have equal access to his own market? 

What tbe internationalists pretend not to 
understand is that we have a tariff in order 
that we may preserve for ourselves equal 
access to our own markst by equalizing dif¬ 
ferences In unit costs which are due to lower 
standards elsewhere. 

A ooMFRoanaz or mmcxpuca 

The more I have studied tbe present pro¬ 
posed charter lor ITO the more convinced 
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I have become that to accept It In Its pres* 
ent form would be extremely unwise. One 
of the convincing reasons Is the apparent 
need to sacrifice almost every sound principle. 
In order to gain adherents to the charter. 
If other nations voice agreement with the 
principle only providing there are sufllolent 
exceptions to permit the indefinite continu¬ 
ance by them of their present practices, then 
Z conclude that the charter Is premature. 

Mr Clayton in his radio talk from Paris 
referred to the criticism of the compromises 
in the charter Said be, “Compromise is a 
virtue, not a defect" Compromise of non- 
essentials to reach an important goal or 
objective is permissible. Compromise of 
basic principle is anything but a virtue and 
is like compromise with truth If we In¬ 
dulge in it, we can only end up in failure 

That is a grave fault of the charter. It 
BO abounds in compromise of principles as 
to make a mockery of them We should make 
up our minds and. if the principles are soiind. 
then steadfastly adhere to them. As It 
stands they are for Immediate observance 
by the United States, which is as It should 
be, but for all or most of the other nations 
they ere at best only far distant and per¬ 
haps from their viewpoint not too desirable 
goals 

One of the glaring examples of conflicting 
principle Is In the denunciation of private 
monopolies In one chapter of the proposed 
charter and the provision for their whole¬ 
sale creation In another True, the new 
monopoly cartels would not be called that. 
They would be called Intergovernmental 
commodity arrangements or agreements, 
but this is hypocrisy 

To me the remedy for monopoly is not 
more monopoly and particularly not mo¬ 
nopolies created and run by governments 

Why people pretend to believe that the 
same human being is a devil when acting 
as a private citizen but is positively angelic 
when an ofllcer of government. Is difficult 
to understand 

Yet human beings would operate the mo¬ 
nopoly whether under private or govern¬ 
mental atiaplcea In one case he would pay 
for his own mistakes, legal or otherwise In 
the other, mistakes would be at the tax¬ 
payer’s expense and abuses beyond reach. 

With the exception of the United States 
and Canada, and one or two others, almost 
every country represented at Geneva has a 
policy of planned or controlled economy. 
What chance has private enterprise and the 
objective of less-restricted trade when the 
charter embodies the Ideas of those who 
believe In and practice contrary programs? 

PITFALLS IN ESCAPK CLAUSE 

In mj opinion, the escape clause, upon 
which the advocates of reciprocal trade 
agreements and the International Trade Or¬ 
ganization oepend so much, carries with It 
great danger, while at the same time being 
presumably devised for safety. Whenever I 
have shown any advocate of the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization the dangers which 
come from our being the leaders of the world 
who must live up scrupulously to our agree¬ 
ments, whereas weaker nations might be ex¬ 
cused for deviations—the enthusiastic advo¬ 
cates always say—yes, but don’t forget the 
escape clause. My point Is, we must not do 
things In contemplation of using the escape 
clause because. If we do, we will create 10 
times as much enmity through its liberalized 
use as we could possibly do without having a 
charter. 

It Is reported that the United States rep¬ 
resentatives have endorsed the Idea of cus¬ 
toms unions among European states. Thus, 
If Britain were to declare that she and a 
number of western European states planned 
a customs union to be effective even 25 years 
hence, they could immediately adopt prefer¬ 
ential customs treatment among themselves. 

Before Geneva, we were told with much 
fanfare that British preferences were to be 


eliminated. The British apparently think 
otherwise, and presently are discussing cus¬ 
toms union for their Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions. which In effect would put the United 
States at a still greater disadvantage than 
It Is now under the preference system. 

A customs union for western European na¬ 
tions la also under discussion; it paves the 
way for the formation of several trade blocs. 
There would be a western European and an 
eastern European bloc, one practicing com¬ 
plete totalitarianism, the other its near rel¬ 
ative, a planned and controlled economy— 
two versions of statiam. 

Perhaps geographical divisions may have 
merit, particularly if each within itself would 
function as a customs union, that Is, have no 
trade restrictions or only limited ones. That 
would be a constructive process of evolution. 

Of the 17 nations other than the United 
States who have been working on ITO char¬ 
ter. all but about 5 would be In 1 or the 
other of these customs unions In arriving 
at all the compromises of principle they have 
each voted os Individuals, of course. The 
point Is that It makes the whole present 
concept of ITO ridiculous unless It Is held 
exclusively to advisory, consultative, and sta¬ 
tistical functions If this were done. It 
might help to eventually bring the groups 
closer together on matters of principle and 
policy 

Voting procedure la Important in any In¬ 
ternational organization We recall how a 
series of vetoes makes the United Nations 
look rather sick. In the proposals for ITO, 
the United States representatives want one 
vote for each country This would be of less 
concern If ITO were limited to its advertised 
statistical, consultative, and advisory func¬ 
tions In the absence of such limited func¬ 
tions, It Is difficult to see why a country like 
Lebanon should have a vote equal to that of 
the United States The reported vote on 
subsidies was 8 to 1 against the United States. 
Perhaps It should have been on that particu¬ 
lar issue, but I mention It only to Illustrate 
how the United States can be outvoted at 
will, so that European ideas of statlsm, car¬ 
tels, monopolies, and controlled economy will 
prevail This can and will entail changes In 
our domestic policies and laws. 

It is not true, therefore, to say as Its pro¬ 
ponents do that ITO as now planned will not 
have powers enabling It to Interfere In the 
Internal off ah s of its members. 

FREEDOM AND STATIBM 

Tliere are those In the United States who 
advocate a world government If that is the 
real objective, the people should have the 
oppoitunlty to vote for or against It after 
the deflnlte proposal and its consequences 
are clearly put before them They should 
not be eased Into something they do Hot 
want by false assurances that It is something 
else. 

I remind you of my earlier statement that 
the conflict Is between freedom and statlsm 
If to procure adherence to the principles of 
freedom we embrace the practices of statlsm, 
what happens to the principles and to 
freedom? 

I have no quarrel with the work an ITO 
can do in working for universal agreement 
on rules of the game In international trade, 
such as uniform practices as to taxation, 
freedom of transit for goods, antidumping 
laws, customs formalities, statistics, termi¬ 
nology, etc. To the contrary, I think that 
work would be constructive. 

On the other hand, I am unalterably op¬ 
posed to the Idea of an international agency 
to determine employment policy and to plan 
and administer economic policy for the 
United States or for the economic develop¬ 
ment of nations, just as I am opposed to the 
creation of Intergovernmental cartels under 
false labels. 

Would you subscribe, as I do, to this as 
a good statement of the case? 


**The pattern of International trade that 
is most conductive to freedom of enterprise 
is one in which the major decisions are made 
not by governments but by private buyers 
and sellers, under conditions of active com¬ 
petition and with proper safeguards against 
the establishment of monopolies and car¬ 
tels." (President Truman at Baylor Uni¬ 
versity. Waco, Tex . March 6, 1»47 ) 

A framed copy of this quotation should 
bang over many desks In the Department of 
State. The proposed charter for an ITO does 
not meet this standard. 

Now where do we go from here? 

In my opinion proposals for acceptance of 
ITO and the renewal of the trade-agreements 
program will both come before Congress 
early next year You will do well to keep In 
very close touch with this situation. 

No one in the executive branch of this Na¬ 
tion should obligate us on an Important 
matter such as the International Trade Or¬ 
ganization, which affects the economic life 
and future welfare and happiness of every 
American citizen, by making prior agree¬ 
ments with other nations which can In any 
way obligate the Congress to carry through 
and approve such agreements unless the 
Congress, In Its own judgment, deems the 
proposed arrangement to he In the Interest 
of the American people and the peace of the 
world to such an extent as to justify Its rati¬ 
fication and confirmation by the Congress 
If we have reached the point where an 
executive agreement without authorization 
from the Congress can bind this Nation on 
things against which our forefathers tried to 
protect the American people through the 
constitutional provision requiring a treaty 
with congressional approval—then if the 
American people wish to preserve this Na¬ 
tion It Is time for them to wake up and say 
so in no uncertain terms. 

I have already stated my belief that a 
properly constituted ITO could do a con¬ 
structive work In the field of International 
commerce. I am opposed to the creation of 
an International bureaucracy, with authority 
to control and direct such commerce. 

Otherwise we help In the extension of 
statlsm and sacrifice freedom such as few 
other nations have ever had 
On the more specific question of tariff 
policy, my views are simply stated 

1 I think tariffs are the fairest means of 
equalizing conditions with which we do not 
want to compete—low standards which affect 
cost. 

2. Unless there is definite need for a tariff, 
we should not have one, except where for 
revenue purposes 

3 A new Tariff Commission should be cre¬ 
ated. The Commissioners should be men of 
the highest ability and Integrity. They 
should have adequate salary and a long 
tenure This Commission should be given 
authority to determine through hearings and 
otherwise, the facts necessary to a calcula¬ 
tion of a proper tariff rate to Implement the 
policy laid down by the Congress 
4. Such Tariff Commission should have 
the further authority to make or change 
rates, such changes to bo proclaimed by 
the President, If not disapproved by Con¬ 
gress within a specified time 
6 The Congress should enact a statute 
establishing the principle or basis on which 
rates shall he made or changed within pre¬ 
scribed limits. Provision for flexibility 
Should be provided to meet changing condi¬ 
tions but with some practical limit on the 
frequency of change 

6 A program of tariff changes by nego¬ 
tiation, through the Department of Slate, 
could perhaps be continued provided there 
was reasonable equality of concessions and 
that the rate to be used in such trade shall 
be set by the Tariff Commission, as before 
described. 

Actual legislation would naturally spell 
this out and probably Include things 1 have 
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cHultted. In essence, boweTer, tbsM are my 
views. 

In any discussion involvlnc International 
trade policy tbere la the Immediate problem 
of how best to aid in the rehabilitation of 
EuroxM. 

THK auaSBAU. PIAN 

In his speech at Harvard, Secretary of State 
Marshall made what I think was a timely 
suggestion. It Is distressing to see the way 
this has been distorted first in Europe but 
also hcBW at home. It is referred to as the 
•'Marshall plan." The Secretary propoeed no 
plan. He aaked the nations of western 
Europe to propose one. The very essence of 
his suggestion was the idea of maximum 
eelf-help. Inherent was the idea that the 
United States might then extend such fur¬ 
ther aid as to help them to help themselves. 

The first thing that happened was that 
those nations drew up a schedule of how 
many dollars they wanted. Really this was 
not surprising In view ot some of the news 
treatment here which discussed the Idea In 
terms of Its aid to United States expOTts. 

Sam Pettenglll recently said that the uni¬ 
versal question among nations Is "What Is 
my fair share of what you mMce? Is It a 
contest between the producers and the 
dividers?" 

The lead article In the July issue of Anglo- 
American News said* 

"Economically the Marshall plan Is one 
way of distributing dollars and of giving 
Europe a chance to cash in on the United 
States passion for backing enterprise in a 
big way ” 

Just BO long as Britain and other nations 
of western Europe continue to think of 
United States aid In this way. H is worse 
than futile to tax our people in order to 
provide it. and will lead only to Increasing 
111 will when It Is no longer possible for tu 
to make gifts or unsound loans 

People are asking why we should supply 
coal and petroleum products to Britain. 
They have one under their own soil and the 
other close by in the Near East. The first 
requisite oug^t to be for them to go to work 
and produce these things for themselves If 
they fall to do eo, what Justification is there 
for us to supply them? 

If all Europeans go to work and do every¬ 
thing possible to help themselves, It will not 
only lighten the tax burden on our people, 
but It will also make what we do contribute 
very much more effective In restoring their 
ability to produce, which Is all important. 

The British Trade Journal for October, dis¬ 
cussing their government’s proposals to deal 
with their proposition, says. 

"The public (British) will want to he 
assured that effort asked for is to be put to 
maximum purpose before pledging whole¬ 
hearted support" 

Such an assurance seems wholly reason¬ 
able. It Is precisely the kind of assurance 
we In the United States should be given. 

These facts ought to be hammered home. 
Otherwise, the United States and Its people 
voluntarily assume the role of a conquered 
nation paying tribute to all the world. 

OUX PRICELSSS HERITAGE 

In closing I want to emphasize again our 
priceless heritage of freedom and our belief 
that moral forces are all Important Let me 
quote a short passage too often forgotten and 
to many of our people unknown. It Is from 
the Preamble to the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence* 

"That all men are created equal; that they 
are Indowed by their Creator with certain in¬ 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are In¬ 
stituted among men, deriving their Just pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed." 

This is most apropos when we consider 
all of our rriations with the rest of the woild. 

Here is a ringing declaration of otir faith. 
We acknowledge Ood aa our Creator and 


that human tights are Ood-gtvtn. Every one 
of the rights mentlonsd in the part of the 
Preamble I have quoted Is today under at¬ 
tack. Bx-PreaUent Hoover may have had 
this in mind when in aa address on the 
occasion of his aeventy-flrst birthday ha 
said: 

"America should again prodaim our faith. 
We should proclaim our resolution to hold 
it. We should cease to i^ologifie for it. Our 
first postwar purpose should be to restore it." 

We have problems complex and innumer¬ 
able before us. We have opportunities like¬ 
wise. In our approach to a Just solution I 
like to keep a sort of guldepost in my mind's 
eye. This la my guidepoet; 

1. A Christian Nation in fact In which we 
seek and follow divine guidance. 

a. Rededlcatlon to our Constitution, the 
greatest ever written by man 

8. Complete return to a government of 
laws 

4 A strong, prosperous United Statee. 

6 Practice of the Golden Rule In our inter¬ 
national relations. 


Udvenai Military Traning 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 16 ^legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rbcobd the at¬ 
tached partial text of a speech on uni¬ 
versal military training by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancellor, University of Chi¬ 
cago, before the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, December 14,1947, in 
Washington. D. C. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Universal military training would be use¬ 
ful If It could prevent another war. Large 
numbers of men who have gone through 
"squads right" under the auspices of obso¬ 
lescent offleers are not likely to help us win a 
war. 

They are not necessary to help us occupy 
a country the cities ot which have been de¬ 
stroyed by us That can be done by forces 
reorulted for the purpose at the time—«uch 
forces would not have to be large or par¬ 
ticularly skilled But docs anybody imagine 
that training men. even for ambulance duty, 
nursing, fire fighting, or first aid, will assist 
us much In case of an atomic raid? 

In Hiroshima the men trained for this pur¬ 
pose could not function, they were killed. 
The complete disorganization produced by a 
surprise atomic attack means that no form 
of preparation can be of more than accidental 
advantage 

Can universal military training prevent a 
war? The notion that large military forces 
preserve you from attack Is as old as man¬ 
kind It Is like the notion that wars will 
stop because they are so horrible. The fact 
Is that large military forces merely stimu¬ 
late other nations to build up their military 
forces. 

They suggest to the warmongers and Jin¬ 
goes In other countries that you are out to 
dominate the world and that every country 
must arm against you. 

For this country to talk about universal 
military training is the acme of provocation, 
for this country now poeeeesee the exclusive 
monopoly of the most deadly weapon In his¬ 


tory and bM greater productive power than 
ell the rest of the world put togethw. 

If this country, eo eqtuinped, has to have 
mllltery tretaing. what does it have to have 
it for? Mo other netfam will believe that it 
has to have it to protect it from atte^. It 
must therefore went to have it in order to 
etteck somebody itself. 

Universal military training in tbs United 
Btetee la an act of war. 

It is a rldlculoiu and wasteful act of war. 
It oarmot protect us. It vdll infleme other 
nations against us. It will weakon us, for 
It will waste our resources and the time 
which our young men should be giving to 
more profitable undertakings. 

And since other xuitlons know that uni¬ 
versal military training la a military ab¬ 
surdity in the United States in the atomic 
age, they will not be deterred from ettaiddng 
us b ecaus e we have such training. 

If they are bent on attacking us, they will 
attack us wJietber we have universal mili¬ 
tary training or not; for they know that large 
ms ss es of men cannot threaten a country 
which has the atomic bomb; and they know 
that large masses of men cannot defend any 
country agatmst the atomic bomb. Large 
m as se s of men are now Irrelevant. 

So much for the military aspects of uni¬ 
versal military training. The progrim is so 
weak as a military program that It has been 
thought necessary to bolster it up by calling 
It an educational program as well. It Is even 
suggested that It will have splendid effects 
upon the morals of the young 

As to this I can say only that It would never 
occtir to me, after 8 yean aa a private In the 
the Army, to attempt to improve the char¬ 
acter of my Bon by putting him In the care 
of a marine sergeant. Education, It. would 
seem, can best be conducted In institutions 
established for the piirpose by persons who 
have dedicated their lives to the cause. 

The Army can train men to be sc^dlera. Just 
as engineering plants can train men to be 
mechanics. Neither armies nor engineering 
plants can educate men to be men. 

If J understand the propoeal oorreetty—and 
1 may not.lor 1 have not bad a ehanoe to read 
the 188,000 words of the report—it Involves 
dlacrlmlnatary provisions like those which 
afllloted the Army Enlisted Reserve Oorps of 
unhallowed memory. 

Apparently boys who can afford to go to 
universities, at least to thoee which have Re¬ 
serve Offleers Training Corps, will not be re¬ 
quired to spend the last 6 months underg<^g 
the trials and hardships of Army life 

They will ,foe privileged to enter the uni¬ 
versity. and there spend a few hours a week 
In polite military maneuvers, while their less 
fortunate brethren remain under the super¬ 
vision of the armed forces. 

The primary requisite for entering upon 
the higher learning in America Is money 
Thoae who have the money can go to the uni¬ 
versity. TTiose who have not cannot. 

Therefore this proposal—If I understand It 
correctly—Is a proposal to give 6 months’ 
military training to thoae who have money 
and 12 months’ to those who have not. 

The whole plan reflects that American at¬ 
titude toward education. Only a country 
which regarded education as unimportant 
could seriously consider such a scheme, un¬ 
less, of course, it was in Imminent danger 
of attack and felt It necessary to keep Its 
full manpower under constant mobilization. 

The United States is not in imminent dan¬ 
ger of attack. It Is the most powerful na¬ 
tion on earth. If It were In Imminent danger 
of attack, or If It were the weakest nation 
on earth, universal military training could 
not assist It. 

But I venture to predict that little objec¬ 
tion wui be raised to the proposal on the 
beeis of its most serious defect, and that la 
its i n ter f erence with the educational oj^or- 
tunltles of the young. The reason why little 
objection will be raised on this score la that 
we do not regard aucb opportxmtttts aa of 
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muob Blgnlflcanoe. They are nice, but they 
are not neoewary. And they may not ade¬ 
quately fulfill the parent’s dream which Is to 
have him taken off his hands end taught the 
things he should be taught at home, such 
as punctuality, neatness, discipline, and good 
order. 

"These,” the American Parent will say, "will 
be drilled Into my son In the Army. I do 
not want to take the trouble to teach them 
to him mjrself. He may not learn them at 
college. I am for universal military 
training.” 

I will not here discuss questions of eti¬ 
quette, for they do not seem to me of much 
importance one way or another. But cer¬ 
tainly If we are talking about character, the 
place to develop It Is anywhere but the Army. 

By character we mean the moral habits of 
a man. Habits are formed by acts But 
those acts. If they are to have any significance 
In a domocratlc country, must be the result 
of free and Independent choice. The Army 
Is distinguished by absence of choice 

The soldier is told what to do. and he soon 
learns not to do anything he Is not told to 
do. Only if we want a race of men who will 
do what they are told and will not do any¬ 
thing they are not told should we look to 
universal military training to build character. 


The Acadiant in Louisiana Today 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recohd, I include the lollowing address 
delivered by President Joel L Fletcher, 
of Southwestern Louslana Institute, Ija- 
fayettc. before the Cambridge Historical 
Society of Massachusetts, October 30, 
1947: 

We have come from Acadian. Louisiana to 
do honor to the distinguished poet of Cam¬ 
bridge on the centennial of the writing of 
the beautiful poem, Evangeline. 

In that Eden of Louisiana where dwell the 
sons and daughters of the Acadian exiles, the 
name of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow has 
become an established part of their most 
cherished heritage 

This chronicler of the wanderings of their 
fatheie after their deportation from Nova 
Scotia until they reached a haven among 
their kith and kin m French Louisiana has 
been adopted by them as not only their fa- 
voiitc poet, but also one of tboir greatest 
historians. 

We are here representing the Acadlans, as 
well as all other citizens of Louisiana, to 
pay homage to a great American writer and 
to extend an invitation to you who love the 
poet and his creation, Evangeline, to visit 
Louisiana in order that you may see how 
faithfully he recorded that lovely land and 
those who live there. 

I hope that each one of you wUl be privi¬ 
leged to visit the Acadlans in Louisiana. I 
know that you would make every effort to 
come to their land it 1 had the words today 
to describe properly the beauty and charm of 
my native State. I am sure that If you made 
such a visit you would realize that the Aca¬ 
dian wanderers have now been amply re¬ 
warded for the trials of their deportation and 
the long Journey southward with all of the 
hardships which they endured. 

Nearly 200 years have elapsed since the Aca¬ 
dlans came to Louisiana and 100 years have 


now passed since the distinguished poet of 
Cambridge made these wanderers and their 
way of life familiar to all men. Yet today 
the descendants of that group live In south¬ 
west Louisiana much the same as their 
fathers did In Nova Scotia, adhering still to 
many of the old customs and traditions and 
holding to their quaint language. 

Today is harvest time In the fertile fields 
along the bayous and among the prairies of 
southwest Louisiana If you were to ride 
along one of the highways in the bayou coun¬ 
try tonight, you would smell the sweet odor 
of freshly cut sugarcane and In coimtless 
factories you would see the lights gleam as 
the cane is crushed and its juice boiled to 
make sugar. There are a few of the primi¬ 
tive sirup mills left In which horse-drawn 
crushers are used, but the greater part of the 
cane Is processed in modern sugar factories 
which have equipment that costs in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Some of 
the plants are owned by outside Interests, 
but more and more they are being owned and 
operated by the Acadian farmers themselves 
and financed through the bank for coopera¬ 
tives 

In the western part of the Acadian coun¬ 
try where grazed great herds of cattle during 
the early days of Basil, the blacksmith, and 
hl3 fellow Acadlans, there today thrives the 
valuable Louisiana rice crop While the 
cane crop was developed altogether by the 
Ficnch In the alluvial regions, the rice crop 
was first grown commercially about 1804 on 
the prairies of southwest Louisiana by emi¬ 
grants from the Midwest At first the Aca¬ 
dlans resented the breaking up of their graz¬ 
ing land, but today these same Acadlans 
have become the leaders in rice growing, 
and in the rice territory many persons who 
bear the Anglo-Saxon names of the Yankee 
emigrants of 60 years ago are as Acadian as 
the natives Whore women arc ns fair as 
Longfellow describes that Acadian maiden 
of 17 summers, and whcie the men are well- 
favored, gentle, and kind, it is impossible 
for a staid Yankee farmer, whether be be 
of English. Scotch, oV Irish stock, to rear his 
childien in the Acadian section and not have 
grandchildren that are true Acadlans 

The Acadian girl is not only fair to look 
upon and sweet to be around, but also su¬ 
perior as a wife and aa a mother However 
gay during girlhood, she becomes at marriage 
the most decorous of wives, with her entire 
attention centered upon her home and 
family. 

In the land of the Acadlans big families 
are still in vogue, and what real happiness 
and Joy Is to be found in the Acadian home 
wheie, with few exceptions, the children are 
like stairs in a great staircase, one following 
right after the other Holidays and feast 
days, which are numerous, arc times of family 
reunions and rejoicing, and how these fathers 
and mothers and brothers and sisters and 
uncles and aunts and even distant cousins 
love one another and with what Joy they 
gather around the festive board on such gala 
occasions 

There are few drunkards among the Aca¬ 
dlans, but wine Is an integral part of all such 
holiday feasts The Acadian does not gulp 
his liquor as the Anglo-Saxon for the effect, 
but sips and laughs and gaily chats with his 
kinsmen and his friends, one small glass last¬ 
ing for an hour or more of such festivities. 
The wine for merry occasions may be pur¬ 
chased, but in many cases It is made in the 
home. Blackberries, the flower of the elder¬ 
berries, dewberries, and many other native 
fruits are used for this purpose. A favorite 
drink for winter la cherry bounce, which is 
made by soaking the small native wild cherry 
in sugar, and later thinning this thick sirup 
with bourbon. 

The Acadian, like all people of French 
descent. Is a connoisseur of good food and 
tends to be a rather heavy meat eater. The 
Acadian woman, however. Is very thrifty and 


able to make much from little. During the 
winter the main dish may be a heavy soup 
which can be made from a soup bone or a 
small piece of a cheap cut of meat with a so- 
called soup bunch consisting of only a carrot, 
onion or leek, and a few leaves of some green 
vegetable. On feast days mutton, pork, beef, 
chicken, goose, or duck may bo the main dish. 
In some of the more prosperous homes three 
or more kinds of meat may be served at one 
meal. On Friday and the other fast days 
shrimp, fish, both fresh water and salt, crabs, 
and oysters form the source of the main dish. 
These fish dishes, delicately flavored, ns only 
an Acadian cook can season, with bay leaves, 
garlic, and the different types of onion and 
pepper which form an Integral part of every 
Acadian pantry, will compare favorably with 
the cooking of any of the world’s finest cooks. 

The Acadian men are usually as skillful 
cooks as the women and enjoy nothing so 
much as preparing their specialties over a 
camp fire One who has not enjoyed a Good 
Friday fish dinner prepared and served by on 
Acadian man along one of the num'^rous 
bayous of French Louisiana has missed the 
finest in the way of food The dish may bo 
courtboulllon, a fish soup prepared with a 
roux of flour and water giavy as its base, or 
the more sophisticated bouillabaisse, In 
which special cuts of fish are prepared and 
placed in a cast-iron vessel, together with a 
layer of green pepper, another of fish, a third 
perhaps of tomatoes, and so on. until the pot 
is filled This is then covered and placed 
upon a fire of coals, where the contents are 
cooked for hours in their own Juices. It is 
delightful to sit on a sward of giccn clover 
in early spring and smell the delicate odor 
while the pot is boiling for some 2 or 3 hours 
One can enjoy no flnei meal than a dish of 
bouillRbaisse, with a crusty loaf of French 
bread toasted brown and a glass of red wine, 
and even though the Acadian who serves It 
may never have been out of his native parish 
of St. Martin or Vermilion, he has enjoyed 
a way of life that few others know. 

While the Acadian still speaks the French 
language, there is in his heart no divided 
allegiance He is a citizen of the United 
States, and, as 1 told countless FBI Investi¬ 
gators during the last war who were looking 
into the loyalty of men being considered for 
strategic positions, "When a man has an 
Acadian name, there is no need of further 
Investigation Without exception, an Acadian 
loves this country devotedly and will give of 
bis all to preserve It.” 

The Acadlans are very proud that their 
sons have taken part in every war in which 
this Nation has participated. In 1779 their 
men went with the young Spanish General 
Galvez against the English in what was then 
West Florida, and thus weakened what 
might have been a successful British attack 
from the south upon the armies of the 
Colonics. In 1812-15 with Louisianians of 
all races and creeds, they remained loyal to 
their new country and aided Jackson In 
repelling the mighty British invasion from 
the Gulf. In 1843 Louisiana was, of course, 
the spearhead In the fight against Mexico, 
and in the ranks of the lost cause there were 
no more gallant soldiers than the Louisiana 
Acadlans I like to tell my students—youths 
named Arceneaux, Broussai'd. Breaux, Mou- 
ton, Landry, Martin, LcBlanc, and Hebert— 
of the great tribute paid to the courage of 
their fathers by Stonewall Jackson. These 
Acadlans were members of the brigade com¬ 
manded by Gen. Dick Taylor, son cf 
President Zachary Taylor. -Dick grew up on 
a Louisiana plantation and knew and liked 
the Acadlans os few outsiders ever have Fur 
Taylor, the Acadian soldier would fight to 
his utmost At the time Taylor reported to 
Jackson Just before one of the early engage¬ 
ments of the Civil War, it is related that his 
soldiers began playing on mouth organs and 
dancing with one another. When Taylor 
spoke to Jackson, the dour old Presbyterian 
remarked concerning his lack of confldenct 
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In men who would be gay on tbe eve of 
battle. Taylor replied. *‘Oeneral. thoee are 
Louisiana Frenchmen. They and their 
fathers have made love to the women and 
fought the men all over the world. Plecwe 
reserve your Judgment of them until you 
have aeen them In action.’* Surely enough, 
after the battle was over. Jackson called 
Taylor in to hla headquarters and told him 
that, although he bad seen brave soldiers, 
never had he seen men display such courage 
under fire aa had those Louisiana PranOh- 
men. 

The two World Wars were no exception to 
this rule of Acadian bravery. An Acadian, a 
country doctor, Claude Martin, of Welsh, was 
the moet decorated Loulalanlan during World 
War I. An Acadian from St. MartlnvUlo, Brig. 
Gen Robert Maralst. was one of the two 
American commlseioners at the surrender of 
the African Corps during the last war. Later 
General Maralst commanded the Sixty-ninth 
Division In Prance A Breaux Bridge Brous¬ 
sard was the executive officer who was given 
much credit for the survival of the cruiser 
Houston when that ship was so badly dam¬ 
aged during one of the early Faelflc naval 
battlee. Jefferson DeBlanc, a brave, young 
St MartlnvUle Acadian who served as a ma¬ 
rine aviator, had the Congressional Medal 
pinned on him by the President of the United 
States. St. Marun Parish claims the honor of 
having more of her sons decorated In this 
last war than any other parish In Louisiana. 

Aa far aa loyalty to France, today there Is 
only a cherished old memory of the connec¬ 
tion that once existed with that nation. The 
severest criticism of France that I ever have 
heard was from the Acadian boys who were 
In that country either during 1917-18 or at 
the time of the last war. Their comparlBon 
of the people of France with those of the Lou¬ 
isiana French today was stringent. 

The description of the Acadian wotUd not 
be complete without touching upon hie con¬ 
tribution as a citizen. I do not wlsb to leave 
the Impression that I am here to laud the 
Acadlans and to paint them as being perfect. 
These are—as are all groups—^men with vary¬ 
ing degrees of morality, honesty, and Ideal¬ 
ism. In Louisiana, however, as a group the 
Acadlans are an Influence for good. Where 
people have not been educated, where Igno¬ 
rance la still too prevalent, especially In the 
older generation, demagogs are prone to 
rule However, the average Acadian la a man 
of high Ideals, and when properly Informed 
will choose the way of right end honor. If 
one were to list the leaders of the State who 
have been the most honorable In their public 
service, men who have had integrity to stand 
for right and the courage to carry out their 
convictions, one would find the names of the 
Acadian leaders in the forefront. 

Originally the Acadlans all settled on farms 
which they laid out along the bayous, notably 
those of the Teche and Lafourche. Later, 
as they increased in numbers, they puibed 
westward to the boundless Louisiana prairies, 
which they first used aa meadows for grax- 
ing herds of cattle, then later as fields for 
the cultivation of rlco. Families of 10 and 
12 and even more children, however, soon 
made it necessary for other means of liveli¬ 
hood to be sought. Today Acadlans are 
trappers of muskrat, miners of salt, pickers 
of the gray Spanish moss, trawlers for shrimp, 
and workers In all the Industries and com¬ 
mercial undertakings of their native State. 
Literally thousands of Acadlans have treked 
on to the new Industrial cities of east Texas, 
and in Beaumont. Fort Arthur. Port Necbee, 
Texas City, and Houston these people eom- 
prlso a large percentage of the industrial 
workers. The telephone directories of those 
cities now look like a replica of one of the 
Acadian cities—^Lafayette, Opelousaa, New 
Iberia, or 8t. MartlnvUle. 

The poet’s description of the promised 
land sought by the wanderers aa one where 
under the feet le a garden of flowers is lit¬ 
erally true in Acadian Louisiana. *X1>ere is 


no iflaoe Where every month of the year tbera 
Is a greater profualon of floweie. This la espe¬ 
cially true of the winter moathi, which in 
Nova Scotia are bleak and cold, but la thla 
Acadia are the eeaaon when the lovely ca- 
melUaa and axaleas are at the height of their 
bloom. During February and March one may 
stand In the •ecand-story window on the 
campus of the college at Lafayette and look 
out over a veritable sea of aaa l eae, with here 
and there an Island of Pink Perfection or 
Governor Mouton camellias. Forming a 
badeground for all of this bright color is the 
dark green of the live oak, a tree which has 
become aymbolio of the Acadian seotioa of 
Loulslaaa. The great masses of crepe myrtle 
which bloom during the late summer are 
Just aa lovely, their pink, red, and melon 
colors being mcxre delicate than those of the 
wLnter-bloomlng camellias and asaleaa. The 
most perfect flower of that Bden of Louisiana, 
however, la the wUd Iris, which grows In pro¬ 
fusion along every ditch bank and all over 
the marshes during spring. Thla flower la 
more like an orchid than is any other blossom 
and Is today being bred to grow aa a culti¬ 
vated plant 

The Acadian has been deeply Influenced 
by all of this natural beauty which sur¬ 
rounds him, and in the yard of every home, 
humble or otherwise, there are always flow- 
era blooming—camellias, azaleas, and many 
others in their season. 

Id Lafayette each January hundreds of 
Acadlans gather to pay homage to the lovely 
camellia in a pageant which Is presented 
annually at the college. Acadian beauties 
decked in the lovely blooms which the Jesuit 
Kather Ifamel biought from the Orient long 
ego attract tourists from many States These 
viaitore are amply repaid by the beauty of 
the pageant and the exhibits of the hundreds 
of varieties of camellias of every hue and 
color, every size and shape, displayed In the 
camellia show which Is held at the same 
time. 

Later the State ins Society, a amall but 
enthusiastic group, hold their show, and in 
Louisiana It Is am^pted as a matter of course 
that such shows and feetlvals are always held 
in the Acadian section of the State. 

It has been my good fortune to serve aa a 
teacher for 28 years in the State college 
which Is located In the Acadian section of 
Louisiana. I have come to know and respect 
and love the Acadian citizens of my State. 
Today with an enrollment of 3,500 Btudenta» 
a large majority of the students at that col¬ 
lege are deecendante the Acadian exiles. 
On that beautiful Louisiana campus dotted 
with live oak. pines, oamellias. and axaleas 
one may occasionally hear the patois as It was 
spoken in far off Nova Beotia, and there 
abides etUl among these children the gra¬ 
cious courtesy and genuine friendliness of old 
Acadia. On that oampus everyone speaks 
to everyone else when passing and strangers 
coming there for the first time are Impressed 
with the frlendllnosa and graolouaness of the 
people. 

You will be interested to know that this 
college is the direct result of the vision and 
leadership of an Acadian leader, Robert Mar¬ 
tin. of St. MartlnvUle. Mr. Martin, a sue- 
ccssful lawyer, sugar planter, and banker. In 
his only term of office as an elected official 
secured the appropriations with which to 
found this school for bis people. UntU bis 
death in 1928, he served as an active member 
of the board which controls the institution. 
The growth and development of the college 
founded by Robert Martin mirrors to a great 
extent the development which has taken 
place among the Acadian people during the 
past half century. When the coUege opened 
its doors for the first time on September 18. 
1901, admission was based upon completion 
of the second grade. Even then there was 
difficulty in seeurlng enough students to 
make it worthwhUe to keep the idhool open. 

Fortunately for the coUege a brilliant 
yoxmg aeholar, Edwin Lewis Stephens, was 


selioted to be Its president* Dr. Stephens 
was a member of on old LoolelKia Anglo- 
Saxon family, and he was aware of the many 
good quautlea of the Aeadlan people and im¬ 
mediately charted an upward path for tijds 
school over whose dcetlny he was to preside 
for 88 years. It had been Robert Martin’s 
Idea originally to conOne the efforts of the 
school to vocational or practical studies, but 
as time passed Edwin Lewis Stephens con¬ 
vinced him that education of the hands alone 
waa not enough and that regardless of voca- 
tlon or profession a thorough basic education 
Is an essential to success in all fields of en¬ 
deavor. 

Today the coUege whlcb was guided for 
so many years by Edwin Lewis Stephens 
with the support of Its founder, Robert 
Martin, adheres to the course which they 
marked out so weU. ^thous^ the school 
now comprised of four distinct colleges or 
divisions, namely agriculture, education, en¬ 
gineering, and liberal arts, the basic subjects 
of English, mathematics, history, and otb^u 
liberal arts courses still form the most 
Important part of the curriculum and the 
selection of able teaohere In those depart- 
mente is looked upon as the most important 
phase of the colU^ administration. 

When the Acadian leader. Robert Martin, 
made a fight in the Louisiana Legislature 
for a school to serve his people, there was 
not a public institution of learning worthy 
of the name in all of Acadian Louisiana. 
Today Within 30 miles of Lafayette In any 
direction one may take there are consoli¬ 
dated standard public schools housed in 
modern brick plants; enrollments of above 
a thousand students are a common occur¬ 
rence In that thickly populated section of 
the State. I realise that it Is daring for 
one from the deep South to make claims 
for educational progress in this very center 
of learning, but Hughes and Lancelot In their 
recent publication Education. America’s 
Magic, aver that some States have made 
great advances in education In recent years 
compared with what they had made a few 
decades ago. They cite Kansas, Wisconsin, 
and Louisiana aa examples. Much of the 
progress that Louisiana is making today is 
being accomplished within the Acadian 
territory, where not only the public schools 
and colleges are working earnestly to over¬ 
come ignorance, but wbere there are many 
efficient church schools, eepeclally those of 
the Catholic faith. Cathollolam Is the re¬ 
ligion of the Acadlans. 

During his early days In Louisiana the 
Acadian youth was taught by French teach¬ 
ers. textbooks In French being used AU 
books and newspapers of the people too, were 
In that same language. By the time of the 
Civil War, however, the ties with the mother 
coimtry had been severed to such an extent 
that It was impossible to aecuie the French 
publications. There was a long period from 
about 1681 to the beginning of the present 
century when education of any kind was 
lacking in the South. Even alter the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples had begun to recover from the 
poverty and ignorance of the poet OlvU War 
period, southern Louisiana made little or no 
effort to develop public education. Today, 
however, that section is making greater prog¬ 
ress educationally than Is any other part of 
the State. A recent study made by the de¬ 
partment of education of Southwestern 
showed that In the Acadian parishes hlgh- 
school enrollment and graduation have in¬ 
creased seven times more than hlgh-school 
enrollment and graduation have Increased 
for the State as a whole. 

Those of us who are In educational work 
realize that much, much more progreaa is 
needed, but If one of you had visited Acadian 
Louisiana 25 yean ago and had not returned 
until today I believe that you, too, would be 
greatly Ixnpreued. 

Those of lu who are reqxmsVble for tha 
training of the Aeadlsni are eager for them 
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to txATO at etcellent an opportunity for edu¬ 
cation at tlie cMldren of any section. We 
do not. hourever, feel that etandardlaatlon 
of these people into an accepted mold for 
Americans is good either for them or for 
the Nation. There are those of ue who are 
working through the schools, through the 
colleges, and through civic clubs to retain 
the beautiful Acadian language and the de¬ 
lightful Acadian customs. We feel that it 
would be a tragedy Indeed to allow Heberts 
to become Herberts. LeBlancs to become Le- 
blankfi, or Sonniers Swinneys. We know that 
In Acadian Louisiana exists a basic culture 
and patriotism which is today found in too 
few places and is genuinely needed In our 
Nation. 

If srou stood today on one of the highways 
or roads in lovely southern Louisiana, you 
would see hundreds and hundreds of the 
descendants of the Acadian wanderers climb¬ 
ing into the busses which transport them to 
modem high schools. If you could see those 
bright-eyed Acadian boys, those countless 
maidens, many with eyes black as the berry 
that grows on the thorn by the wayside, I 
am sure you would agree with mo that this 
Nation Is fortunate Indeed to have such fine 
children among its future citizens. 


Grain-Exchange Gambling 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 16 (leoislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter from 
C. M. Yager, editor of the Modern Miller 
and Bakers News, tran.'^mitting an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Grain Exchange 'Gam¬ 
bling,' *' which appeared in that publica¬ 
tion on December 13, 1947. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Modlbn Mnxsa and Bakers News, 

Chicago, December 13. 1947. 
Senator O. Wayland Brooks. 

Washington, D C 

Dear Senator Brooks* There la a great 
threat to the functioning of the grain ex¬ 
changes through possible Government con¬ 
trols. additional to those already Imposed. 
It Is likewise a serious threat to the nour- 
mllllng industry and the handling of grain. 

I am enclosing you herewith a tear sheet 
of our December 13 Issue of Modern Miller 
and Bakers News, and as It would be useful 
In clarifying congressional thinking on the 
speculative element in grain exchanges, I am 
In hopes that you can have this Inserted In 
the CoMcnEESioNAL Record. If, after reading 
this, it meets with your approval, 1 hope you 
con find the opportunity to so use It. 
Sincerely yoiu's. 

C. M. Yager, 

Editor. 

GRAIN EXCRANOE GAMBLING 

Is there any wonder that the President of 
the United States lacks understanding of 
the fundamental basis of grain exchange 
trading? 

There are. of course, millers who have de¬ 
voted study to the essentials of this func¬ 
tioning, but on the other hand in many 
years of contact we have foxind successful 
commercial millers and others associated 


with the milling indiutry. who are equally 
lacking in an understanding of what is es¬ 
sential to sustain exchanges, commodity ex¬ 
changes as well as grain exchanges. 

And in our many contacts with the bakers, 
we have never fotmd one who did not con¬ 
sider a large part of grain exchange trading 
as gambling. 

When lawsuits have tested this evalua¬ 
tion of grain trading they have consistently 
found for the exchanges. Judges given the 
facts are competent to render decisions. 

The grain exchanges are partly responsi¬ 
ble for not making clear what grain ex¬ 
changes do in serving the public economy. 
The fact that the public. Congressmen, and 
the President lack this knowledge is evidence 
of the failure. The Washington grain hear¬ 
ing was the first dominant elucidation that 
should clarify grain exchange functioning 
and this should Include millers who think 
that hedging Is legitimate and that they can 
use exchanges so that they can make a profit 
In processing grain without risk, at whatever 
price they pay for It, which they call pro¬ 
tection. But the elements of protection 
many have not analyzed 

Just who can differentiate risk taking be¬ 
tween speculation and gambling? Consult 
your dictionary as to taking chances which 
Involve human efforts to progress in business 
or life's betterments 

Is marriage a gamble? The marriage 
ceremony admits that It is and it defines 
It when the parties accept marriage lor bet¬ 
ter or worse. 

If it Is gambling, should marriage be 
stopped? 

Risk Is defined in different ways. If a 
man buys or sells real estate he is assuming 
a risk and 10 times more money is lost and 
made In real estate every year than In grain 
trading 

If a man buys stocks It is called speculation 
or Investment and If he buys them for specu¬ 
lation or investment he takes a risk which In 
measure Involves possibly a hundred times 
more than is made or lost in grain trading. 
You cannot eradlcatr the hope for gain any 
more than the desire for marriage Is there 
a human who does not aspire to betterment 
through gain, be he poor man or rich man? 

Is buying of Government bonds a gamble? 
Ask someone In Russia, Germany, or Prance? 

Washington spends huge funds to Influ¬ 
ence bond holders not to sell their Govern¬ 
ment bonds, to precipitate a flood of selling 
and price decline After the First World War 
many who bought bonds on faith In our Gov¬ 
ernment lost money In precipitate selling to 
Invest In better paying investments. 

The element of risk is involved In every 
human activity There is a risk In money. 
How good Is Chinese money, the Russian 
ruble, the French franc, and the German 
mark? There Is a great obligation in Wash¬ 
ington to protect Industry against loss to 
investors. Infinitely more than protecting the 
public from grain trading in wheat. Gam¬ 
bling is better defined as crooked trading 
and this does not exist In commodity ex¬ 
changes, supported by men of character, op¬ 
erating under legal procedure. 

Crippling the grain exchanges Is a serious 
matter. Men who attended the grain hear¬ 
ing In Washington asserted that the funda¬ 
mental functioning of grain exchanges got 
the best factual presentation ever rendered. 
Senator Taft was present at all the hearings. 
He gave studious attention and held an 
open mind to absorb the facts. Congress as 
a whole will observe the facts as given and 
for the first time will evaluate exchange 
functioning to true up their lack of knowl¬ 
edge and temper prejudice. 

The heads of grain exchanges gave Im¬ 
portant facts to the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report and of particular In¬ 
terest to the millers and baking trade were 
the statements of Mr. Henry H Cato, presi¬ 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., the only 
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miller who presented foots. Most of Mr. 
Cate’s statement is given elsewhere In this 
issue. As to regulation of exchanges, con¬ 
trol over margins and limiting trading in 
grain so as to control the movement of prices, 
he said: “To any such legislation I am op¬ 
posed We ore not speculators and do not 
want to be compelled to speculate. But 
speculation Is inherent in the marketing of 
grain. It Is in the public interest that such 
risks be carried by those who wish to assume 
them. The proposed legislation Is unsound 
because it would have the effect of casting 
the burden of risk upon the trade and so 
upon the public. 

“1 am opposed to granting the Adminis¬ 
tration requests on principle. Who should 
have the power in such a country os ours 
to regulate the volume of business and to 
control prices? A free market In a free 
country should do these things without the 
bungling Intervention of men. Does Con¬ 
gress want to grant power to a bureau to 
turn trade off and on with the purpose of 
influencing prices? If so. shall that power 
be used to benefit the producer or the con¬ 
sumer " 

He showed how a thin trading market Is a 
threat to the function of hedging—a real 
threat to the milling Indu*- y Mr Cate's 
statement should be studied 

Bankers are directly concerned. They are 
not going to loan money for buying and 
storing unhedged wheat, and they showed 
the committee the necessity of hedging fa¬ 
cilities Without hedging of flour sales there 
would be no forward selling of flour 

As one prominent grain man remarked, 
tampering with hedging facilities Just a little 
bit Is like taking a watch apart and expect¬ 
ing It to run with parts missing. 

Major H O L. Strange, director of research 
for the Scarle Grain Co., Ltd, Winnipeg, 
Canada, gave a vivid picture of Canadian 
grain trade under Government control, which 
has eliminated all hedging under control, 
price-fixing and guaranteed prices. It has 
resulted in lower flour prices to British and 
Canadian consumers but has cost Canadian 
farmers (419,000.000, an average of (1,000 to 
each farmer, making him on bumble servant 
to the state 

Major Strange's full statement will be 
given In an early Issue of Modem Miller and 
Bakers News He concluded his statement 
In Washington. 

"Today, la Canada, our farmers have un¬ 
wittingly become merely humble servants of 
the state The state Is their master. Thou¬ 
sands of us In Canada look longingly to the 
United States, where farmers still enjoy the 
liberty and freedom fought for and won by 
their ancestors against kings and govern¬ 
ments Many of us In Canada today believe 
fervently that the United States Is an oasis 
of liberty In a gradually extending world 
desert of human servitude. 

"It was not to have their every action 
policed and dictated by bureaucrats, with a 
constant fear of fine and imprisonment for 
the breaking of minor regulations, that Ca¬ 
nadian farmers made very great sacrifices In 
order to assist In winning two great wars for 
human freedom We in Canada are hoping, 
therefore, that some day we may again be 
blessed with that same individual liberty and 
freedom which is still fortunately enjoyed 
and cherished by our brother farmers in the 
United States." 

A United States Government agency, after 
Investigation, recently made a report on ex¬ 
change grain trading which was factually 
complete, outlining hedging and speculative 
trades. The report substantially absolved 
speculative trading as a dominant factor in 
price Inflation, which couldn’t be otherwise 
because there couldn’t be buying without 
selling, and every buyer will eventually sell. 
But the concluding summary emphasized 
that speculative traders included bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, farmers, barbers, and clerks. 
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To deny them grain-trading facilities would 
drive them away from grain to the stock ex¬ 
changes or real-estate trading, a slower hut 
more potent hazard in these imcertaln times. 

But what the report omitted was the re¬ 
cent prediction hy a Government official in 
the same department that wheat in Decem¬ 
ber wotdd sell at $4. It was an official pre¬ 
diction which electrified the market and 
made every barber and doctor and speculator 
buy wheat. This intemperate temptation 
was inspired hy a Government official far be¬ 
yond anything contemplated by the grain 
trade. 

And again, if the author cf the report on 
grain exchanges imagines that gram trade 
functioning can be confined to hedging, he 
has a lot to learn. When a billion bushel 
crop must be sold and buyers store it, those 
buyers all sell hedges. They don’t buy cash 
wheat and buy hedges at the same time. 

Without two elements, buyers and sellers, 
after the wheat leaves the farms, market 
prices would show violent shifts which this 
normal exchange functioning obviates. You 
can’t take away part of the functioning any 
more than you can take a watch apart and 
expect it to run with parts missing. 


Umversai Militaiy Traimsg 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLEn 

or CATirOSNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPSESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decemher 16,1947 

Mr. BRAmiETT. Mr. Speaker,' it is 
my privilege to offer for inclusion In tb.e 
Congressional Rscorp the text of what 
I consider to he a very comprehensive 
editorial regarding universal military 
training and its adoption hy this Na¬ 
tion. The author of this editorial is 
Col. Allen GriSn, publisher of the 
Monterey (Calif.) Peninsula Herald, who 
served this country with distinction dur¬ 
ing World Wars I and H, and who is 
eminently tiualihed by his military ex¬ 
perience to give his views on this im¬ 
portant issue, which undoubtedly will 
be before the Congress soon for its de¬ 
termination. I commend it to my col¬ 
leagues in the Congress for study and 
consideration. 

Cdonel GrilBan's editorial follows: 

Unlveml military taraiuihg will be one 
of the acute iaeues after Congress con¬ 
venes in regular aeadon, following the pres¬ 
ent special session. 

bines are sharply dram on this issue. 
UMT is Bpcmoved by the Truman adminis¬ 
tration. It has many adherents among the 
Republican majority in both Houses. It 
has strong opponents, particulaiiy among 
those Republicans that will line up with 
opposition already bluntly announced by 
eeaator tapt. it is opposed Itjf the Wallace 
wing of Democrats. 

While many eduoators favor It, organised 
education is opposed. Organized labor is also 
opposed, ej&ciaily, as a matter of policy; but 
it is doubtful if It will make a vlgiocoua fight 
against tiie measure. ISssay church oxgan- 
taations have aonounoA^ bppealt&on, espe- 
oihBy the UetSbodist Church. BedfeUows 
vfib. ecmservatlve opponwits are the political 
left wingers. 

iCn hnxozaer^fi eases the Issue is eniOrdy 
an one. However, it is an nror 

InrimB tikilt the eatlte feundatlini of atta^. 


on Tinlversal military training is emotional. 
Much of it is by critics who believe in a strong 
military force but who think that universal 
military training will not provide strength 
commensurate with Its cost. 

The people of a republic founded on essen¬ 
tially democratic principles, economically 
devoted to free enterprise, suspicious of gov¬ 
ernment control over the lives of people, are 
not the sort who willingly agree to the draft¬ 
ing of youth In time of peace as a matter of 
principle. 

Rightly or wrongly, the American people 
have been historically reluctant to see growth 
of power in the armed forces, particularly in 
the Army. That is a tradition from earliest 
times. It has repeatedly caused the disinte¬ 
gration of the armed forces, due to lack of 
appropriations sufficient to maintain even 
modest forces. 

These conditions are coupled today with 
natural revulsion at the thought of war. No 
matter how unrealistic that attitude may be, 
no matter how often the error of pacifism has 
been offset only by the lives of allies who 
stood between us and the enemy in the early 
years of war, it is an attitude that exists and 
that is a factor in opposition to universal 
military training. 

If the hopes of the world had been served 
by the outcome of the recent war and by the 
strength of a United Nations Oiganlzatlon as 
an Immediate promise for long-standing 
peace, this newspaper would not support 
universal military training. 

The unfortunate fact remains to confront 
us. that there Is no peace. Although the 
desire for peace is greater than It ever has 
been among the multitudes, the affairs of 
the world are In the clutches of power politics 
as cynical and as ruthless as man has ever 
experienced. 

The very fact of power politics has called 
for power to offset power, since weakness has 
been demonstrated to be nothing other than 
an invitation for an aggressor to act. It 
doesn't matter *. a .-it-uCc for, the 

question of the ri.u* d ! caught* 

in between Is: Has It the power to uphold 
what it stands for? 

The plagued and unfortunate people of 
Europe ask that question of us tcduy. They 
ask It because they fear war more even than 
we do, because they jknow our repeated hls- 
toilcal weakness that has twice within less 
than a generation invited attack upon our 
friends and our kind of a world. 

UMT is a system of military training that 
prepares young m«i for the Organized. 
Reserve. 

It is not military service but preparation 
for military service in the event the latter 
becomes necessary. 

It is 0 months of preparation, indoctrina- 
tlcm, and small-unit training, an introduc¬ 
tion to military life, after which the youth 
has a wide selection of his future affiliation 
as a reservist. 

The young man who completes his 8 
months of preparation may then return to 
his home and Join the National Guard, the 
Naval Reserve, the Coast Guard Reserve, the 
Air Force, or Army Reserve, or. If qualified, 
some specialist branch. His future school¬ 
ing or Jobe are not affected any more than 
they are affected where young men Join Re¬ 
serve units or the National Guard today. 

On the other band, if he has found satls- 
factloa and opportunity for a successful ca¬ 
reer in his pened ox introduction to military 
life, he may enlist and continue a military 
career—certainly better fitted to make his 
choice than voionteers straight from civilian 
life. 

^e are oonvinead that until the wccrld 
a permanent turn t<se the betiier, with 
thie.parflB^t bitter tensions remtnTed.end am 
sgmnidate fnternhtSeS3h|'m|iit«ry,ha^ {90-, 


and to the world’s shaky peace for the United 
States to fail to construct a mighty reserve 
behind its armed forces while applying itself 
to the Job of maintaining those forces at 
full authorized strength. 

UMT will assist in maintaining the 
strength of the professional forces by intro¬ 
ducing in them innumerable young men who 
will discover, through UMT, opportunities 
and advantages in military life that they do 
not understand or appreciate today. 

In that respect it will Improve the quality 
of the regular establishments. 

UMT will fully recruit the National Guard 
and the various other reserves and, more¬ 
over, provide much-needed specialists for the 
highly "v:'.;-*'?.':1 branches of the services. 
It will !. ■ f ■ :> . the services in a reserve 
capacity the young men who will continue 
their education in science and in the 
professions. 

In the event of a great emergency, this 
prior affiliation of youth In the Reserve and 
in its specialities would prevent the mal¬ 
distribution of useful men, that has been a 
circumstance of previous emergencies, when 
the sorting out of qualifications is done in 
a state of confusion despite staff studies and 
directives to the contrary. 

UMT will not be an Immediate military 
wonder-maker. It is an introduction to mil¬ 
itary service, not military service Itself. 

It will take several years for the graduates 
of UMT to be BO apportioned through the 
Reserves, that the Military Establishment 
may look upon its reserve rolls and d.iE- 
trlbutlon of manpower and say that this 
country has at last a reserve to substitute 
for the rapidly depleting veteran strength 
of World War n. 

In the meanwhile, however, that strength 
will be developing, and the world will know 
that the United States has taken a prac¬ 
tical common-sense step to maintain Its 
military house in order. That will be a re¬ 
assurance to free peoples. It will mean to 
them that our program to maintain our 
military power will stand as a deterrent to 
the aggressor. 


To Clarify the Public Mind Regarding 
Highways 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, lay 
virtue of permission to extend my re¬ 
marks, I would like to include herewitii 
a copy of a statement by P. R. White, 
chief engineer, Iowa, State Highway 
Commission, regarding the national sys¬ 
tem of interstate highways as it applies 
to Iowa. There has been much confu¬ 
sion in the public mind regarding the na¬ 
tional system of interstate highways 
and the so-called superhighways. Mr, 
White's statement will help to clarify the 
confusion existing in the minds of many 
people regarding the Federal road pro¬ 
gram. His statement pertadns to Iowa, 
but it is equally applicable to other States 
since Iowa is an average State.' 

The statement follows: 

NiwDHAi. Sram* or Sicsways ^ 

^ the Federal 

BosuIb Admini8ti^(m3i 
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Inohidt B.a. VMIVb. «Mt MTott 

the StMfe; U. ft Bold Ifh. 01. north snd louth 
aeroa Hm State; U. B. Road No. 75. from 
Sioux City to OouncU Btulte: U. ft Road No. 
276, Council Bluffs south to the Missouri 
State line. 

Numerous arUcles in the press and many 
Inquiries addressed to this office indicate a 
uridespread misunderstanding of this matter. 
This memorandum is written to set forth 
the facts. 

1. DESIONATlOir or TBI NATIONAL STBTSM OF 
INTEBSTATE HXGBWAYS 

Section 7 of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1944 provides: 

‘*8ec. 7. There shall he designated within 
the continental United States a National 
SjnBtem of Interstate Highways not exceed¬ 
ing 40,000 miles in total extent so located 
as to connect by routes, ns direct as practi¬ 
cable, the principal metropolitan areas, cities, 
and industrial centers, to serve the national 
defense, and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental importance 
in the Dominion of Canada and the Republic 
of Mexico. The routes of the National Sys¬ 
tem <af Xntecatate Highways shall be selected 
by Joint action of the State highway depart¬ 
ments of ea<ffi State and the adjoining States, 
as provided by the Federal Highway Act of 
November'9. 1021, for the selection of the 
Federal-eld system. All highways or routes 
Included in the National System of Interstate 
Highways as finally approved, if not already 
Included in the Federal-aid highway system, 
shall be added to said system without regard 
to any mileage limitation.*' 

That la all there is in the Federal laws 
pertaining to this matter The law merely 
provides for the designation of certain roads 
to be called the National System of Inter¬ 
state nighways. 

2 FUNDS FOa XMFBOVEMENT 

There are no funds earmarked for the im¬ 
provement of roads included In the National 
System of Interstate Highways. These roads 
are a part of the regular Federal-aid road 
system (primary roads). They are, therefore, 
eligible for improvement with regular Fed¬ 
eral-aid road funds (primary-road funds) 
the same as any other port of the primary- 
road system. 

s. noQXAu or construction 

There is no special program for the con¬ 
struction of the roads Included in the Na¬ 
tional System of Interstate Highways These 
roads must await their turn in the construc¬ 
tion line-up. the same as all other parts of 
the primary-road system. If, as, and when 
necessity may require and funds may be 
available for improvement of any particular 
section of road included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways in this State, 
such section will be improved. The same Is 
true of any other portion of the primary-road 
system. Inclusion of any road in the Na¬ 
tional System of Interstate EUghweys docs 
not give that road any priority of improve¬ 
ment over any other part of the primary- 
road system. 

4. NATURE OF IMFaOVElKINTS PROPOSIS 

Contrary to popular concept, there is no 
plan or proposal for the building of super¬ 
highways, or four-lane highways, or divided- 
lane highways, or military highways. Each 
section of the National System of Interstate 
fiOghways, when it la built, will be designed 
te conform to the traffic which that section 
Of the road then eairles or may reasonably 
be mqiieoted to carry In the near future. 

XGIIZ—App.—~-801 


tn other wortft. tho tesprovoteente on any 
road included In the MotlOMl System of 
Xntecatete Nlgfaways must be deslg^ to fit 
the tralle m tfaat road. That la Just what 
ia being done new <m ah primary roads. 
It would be foedtsh to put number 12 shoes 
on a 10-year-old boy. It would be equally 
foolish to build a four-lane road or divided- 
lane road on a highway where an ordinary 
two-lane road la sufletent to carry the traffic 

S. TRAFPIO 

Traffic records of the State •highway com¬ 
mission show that the roads In Iowa, outside 
of cities and towns, which are included in 
the National System «f Joteratate Highways, 
now carry traffic as follows: 

(a) Lowest traffic section, 560 vehicles per 
day. 

(b) Highest traffic section, 6,300 vehicles 
per day. 

(6) Number of miles on which the annual 
average dally traffic Is 2,700 vehicles or less. 
550. 

(d) Number of miles on which the annual 
average daily traffic is 2,700 to 3,300 vehicles, 
26. 

(e) Number of mlloa on which the annual 
average daily traffic is 3,300 to 5,300 vehicles, 
28. 

(f) Number of miles on which the annual 
average daily traffic Is over 5,300 vehicles, 
none. 

(g) Total mileage of the National System 
of Interstate Highways In Iowa outside of 
cities and towns, 604 

e. vnoTU OF p.\vxmxnt rxquired 

The standards adopted by the United 
States Public Roads Administration ap¬ 
plicable to projects on the National System 
of Interstate Highways, require various 
widths of pavement and numbers of traffic 
lanes, depending on the amount of traffic 
on the particular section of road under Im¬ 
provement Stated in simple, easily under¬ 
stood language, these standards require, 

(a) Where the annual average daily traffic 
la 2,700 vehicles or less, a two-lane pave¬ 
ment 22 feet wide, is required 

(b) Where the annual average dally traffic 
Is more than 2,700 vehicles and less than 
3,300 vehicles, a two-lane pavement 24 feet 
wide Is required. 

(c) Where the annual average dally traffic 
is 3.300 vehicles or more, but not over 6,300 
vehicles, a 4-lane pavement 48 feet wide 
is required, but dividing the pavement into 
separate slabs for traffic moving in opposite 
directions, Is not required. 

(d) Where the annual average dally traffic 
Is over 5,300 vehicles, a divided pavement of 
four lanes or more Is required. 

Applied to the traffic volume on the Iowa 
portions of the National B 3 nitem of Intel state 
Highways, as shown In the preceding para¬ 
graph, we find these standards require— 

1. iWo-lane pavement 22 feet wide on 550 
miiee. 

2. Two-lane pavement 24 feet wide on 26 
miles 

8. Four-lane pavement 48 feet wide but 
not divided, on 28 miles. 

4. Divided pavement, none. 

Total mileage of national system of Inter¬ 
state highways in Iowa, outside cities and 
towns, 604 miles. 

Thus Iowa traffic Is such that on 95.4 per¬ 
cent of the mileage of the National System 
of Interstate Highways in this State, only 
two-lane pavement Is required by the stand¬ 
ards adopted by the United States Public 
Roads Administration. 

The Iowa State Highway Oommltelon^ 
standards for two-lane pavements on pri¬ 
mary roads which carry 800 vehicles per day 
or more, call for pavement 22 feet wide. 


These Standards have been in effect since 
before the end of the war. 

7. WIDTH OF RXGBT-OF-WAT 

On a road of the National System of In¬ 
terstate Highways where the traffic ie such 
that a two-lane pavement Is all that is re¬ 
quired (and that Includes 95.4 percent of 
all the mileage of such highways In the 
State of Iowa) a right-of-way 120 feet wide 
is required as an ordinary minimum stand¬ 
ard That is the same width of right-of- 
way 08 is now being purchased, and has for 
the past several years been purchased for 
all primary roads. Additional width of 
right-of-way (over and above 130 feet) will 
be purchased on national interstate routes 
where necessary on account of deep cuts or 
high fills. Just the same as additional right- 
of-way (over and above 120 feet) is pur¬ 
chased where needed, on regular primal y 
road projects. 

8. T&lPROVX&irNTS NOT MATERtALLT DZFFXRXNT 

The kind and timing of Improvements on 
the roads In Iowa Included In the National 
System of Interstate Highways will not be 
materially dlfiTerent from the kind and tim¬ 
ing of Improvements on other parts of the 
primary road system which carry a com¬ 
parable amount of traffic The entire mile¬ 
age of the National System of Interstate 
Highways in this State is now surfaced with 
pavement. Some of this pavement is badly 
battered by traffic and the elements, and 
must be replaced within the next few years. 
Borne of this pavement is In excellent con¬ 
dition and mav reasonably be expected to 
provide suitable traffic service for many 
years 

Improvements on these national Inter¬ 
state roads will be made as needed and as 
funds may become available The kind of 
Improvement on each portion of the na¬ 
tional interstate system will be determined 
by the traffic requirements There 77111 be 
no building of four-lane roads to handle 
two-lane traffic. Nor will two-lane roads he 
built to handle four-lane traffic 

The same may be said with respect to the 
improvement of all other portions of the 
primary road system. In fact, the Improve¬ 
ment of the national interstate routes and 
the improvement of the other ports of the 
primary road system will move along to¬ 
gether The type and kind of improvements 
built on both of these groups of roads will 
be based on the traffic requirements. 

e STTFXRHICHWATS 

In the press and in populor conversation 
the national system of interstate highways 
Is frequently but erroneously called super¬ 
highways They have never been so referred 
to by any official source The term "super¬ 
highway” is a popular or catch teim which 
has no exact meaning. It docs not appear 
in the 1939 dictionary. Insofar as the word 
"superhighway" has any real meaning, it 
may be assumed to refer to a multiple-lane, 
divided highway, on which access is con- 
trollea and limited to certain Infrequent 
points, a land service road is constiucted 
on each side of the main highway to provide 
local service for adjacent properties, and 
cross traffic at grade is eliminated by grade 
separations. That is a far cry from the two- 
lane roads which will be built on a very 
large percentage of the mllecge of the na¬ 
tional system of interstate highways lir the 
State of Iowa under the standards of con¬ 
struction applicable to these roads. Traf¬ 
fic on about 95 percent of the mileage of 
the roads Included in the National System 
of Interstate Highways In Iowa Is such that 
the construction of multiple-lane pavements, 
or anything approaching "superhighway" 
proportions, is not necessary, nor Is It eco¬ 
nomically Justifiable. No one In an official 
capacity has ever proposed such a program. 
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Saccor and Propafuida 


EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker. I am pleased to quote the fol¬ 
lowing editorial, which appeared In the 
Tulsa Daily World, Tulsa, Okla., Decem¬ 
ber 8. 1947: 

SUCCOS AND PROPAGANDA 

There Is a big natural question* What will 
be the mental and moral effects of our im¬ 
pending help upon the people of Europe? 

It is a fact that we have not properly pre¬ 
pared the ground for the large crop of grati¬ 
tude and appreciation we may expect to reap. 
It may be that most Europeans will be more 
hostile, sullen, and suspicious after aid than 
before. These possibilities are not factors in 
the legislation at Washington Just now. but 
they are matters to think about in the whole 
period of operation and experiment What 
we are trying to do is, to put it baldly, head 
off communism and thus prevent all Europe 
being openly and formally hostile to us and 
our way of life. The liberal samples of life 
wc expect to send over should be preceded, 
accompanied, and followed up by moie in¬ 
telligent publicity than we have ever had, 
Europe and America are suffering from mis¬ 
conceptions. and Russia has carefully fos¬ 
tered bad Impressions both ways. 

The matter of propaganda has come alive. 
The word itself is a hateful one which we 
derived from the First World War, but it 
sticks in our vocabulary and in world prac¬ 
tices. Senator Hxnrt Cabot Lodge, who 
spent several months in Europe, says* “My 
broad conclusion is that in western Europe 
we are losing the battle for men's minds 
The most improbable and unsavory things 
about America are being widely circulated. 
More imfortunately they are also being widely 
believed • • * The lies that the Com¬ 

munists tell are being repeated so often that, 
like drops of water wearing away stone, they 
are making a real impression. • • • I 

am convinced that a Government informa¬ 
tion bureau, beneficial though it is in a 
limited sense is only a drop in the bucket. 
Due to the war and enemy activity, the great 
problem was and is how to get the message 
abroad " 

There have been experiments. We tried 
broadcasting messages to Russia, but testi¬ 
mony of observers is that the people did not 
listen. The intelligensla listened, but that 
doesn't help much. Russia, like most of 
Europe, has many wrong conceptions of the 
United States and Americans. 

The idea extant In Europe, outside Russia 
as well as inside, is that Americans are rich, 
greedy, vulgar, selfish, and unappreciative. 
Didn't they let us whip Germany for them? 
Their generosity in that respect entitles 
them to everything we have, so they claim, 
and they say now we are holding out on 
them and not doing all we can. Simple rea¬ 
soning is that wheat is the greatest neces¬ 
sity in Europe; that we have about all the 
money in the world; that Argentina has the 
wheat, hence, why don't we buy all Argen¬ 
tina’s wheat and ship it over. The people 
point to oiu: extravagant tourists and spend¬ 
ing soldiers and the big, shiny automobiles 
as evidence that everybody in America Is 
rich. They don’t believe that a great many 
of our people are poverty-stricken and that 
real suffering comes to a vast number of our 
families and that some of o\ir resources are 
strained. 


Just what can be done by palpable, con¬ 
scious propaganda is uncertain But it Is 
certainly Incumbent upon our Government, 
particularly the State Department, to adopt 
sensible, realistic methods of putting our 
message across along with our aid. 


Do Ye Even So 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16,1947 
Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
maiks, I include in the Record the fol¬ 
lowing thought-provoking and construc¬ 
tive editorial written by Mr. Horace Hall, 
publisher of the Dothan Eagle, Dothan, 
Ala.: 

do te even so 

The troubles that beset this chaotic world 
today are so unnecessary that Shakespeare’s 
“What fools these mortals be” is probably 
more applicable now than at any time in 
world history By the simple application of 
the Golden Rule all the distrust and suspicion 
that forbids the meeting of minds of our 
leaders would disappear as if by magic. 

If Mr. Molotov should suddenly decide to 
apply that rule in his deliberations with other 
members of the Big Four at Loudon, and if 
they, in mind, were willing to meet him half¬ 
way, how quickly peace could be restored to 
the world Gone would be the bickering and 
conniving, the threats and demands. 

Just suppose the Jews and Arabs, now at 
each other’s throats In the Holy Land—on 
whose very soil the lowly Galilean teacher 
spoke the undying words from which 
stemmed this great rule—should remember 
what He said, and decide to live peacefully 
together What a difference it would make In 
the world picture 

Near the close of His Sermon on the Mount, 
as recorded by St. Matthew, the Master 
said: "Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them; this is the law and the 
prophets." 

Upon these words most of the common laws 
of the world are based. There is no need 
for any law in any land except that man 
should “do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him." One is led to wonder 
why In the name of common sense people 
are such fools. Why do they bring upon 
themselves so much trouble and grief, when 
It would be so simple to keep it away? 

God, we are told, was pleased with His 
handiwork after He bad made the world. 
Then He made man and His troubles began, 
and there will be no end to these troubles 
as long as the world stands, unless men 
decide to live with one another without 
greed. For it is greed, perhaps more than 
anjrthing, that causes men to fight wars and 
make conquests. Greed for gold and greed 
for power. 

We have Just come through the greatest 
war In the history of mankind. More fear¬ 
ful weapons than ever before were used in 
this last war Even more fearful ones are 
even now being manufactured for the de¬ 
struction of men and nations. 

It is an awesome thought that in the 
twinkling of an eye whole cities can be re¬ 
duced to rubble, thousands of lives snuffed 
out, and thotuands more maimed to a life 
of misery and suffering. 


All because man Is trying to run the world 
bis way. without takhm a thought toward 
running It God’s way. ThQ Galilean has 
shown the way to peace aiUl happiness fur 
all the world, for all nations, and for all 
men of all races and creeds. His rule is no 
halfway measure, for He says, “all things 
whatsoever." 

In this United States of America, whose 
very Constitution is foimded upon the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity, the principles laid 
down In the Golden Rule, we have the key 
to the solution of the world’s ills. We know 
the way—we know God’s way. Let us then 
arise and heed God’s way, and point the way 
for the rest of the world, for as “ye would 
that men should do to you. do ye even so to 
them.” 


Taxes Should Be Earmarked To Insure 
Debt Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. SID SIMPSON 

OF tLUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday, December 16, 1947 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Quincy (111.) Herald- 
Whig: 

TAXES SUOtTLD BE EARMARKED TO XNST7RE DEBT 
RETIREMENT 

This Nation is carrying the biggest na¬ 
tional debt ever borne by any country at any 
time, yet many of those who were alarmed 
over the relatively small debt at the end of 
World War I or the deficits of the thirties 
appeal unconcerned at the huge obligation 
Incurred during World War II. It may be 
that unusual conditions become common¬ 
place through long association or that faith 
In the country’s economic power has been 
strengthened. 

The fact remains that the United States 
Government owes to the people of the coun¬ 
try a total of $268,000,000,000, with interest 
Broken down, this is an average obligation 
of $6,540 for each American family. In addi¬ 
tion. there are heavy State, county, and mu¬ 
nicipal debts in many areas. But for the 
average family the national debt is sufficient 
source for worry It represents, under nor¬ 
mal conditions, more than the value of the 
average home and more than the average 
family’s savings over a long period. 

America is rich in resources and it is cur¬ 
rently prosperous. But the economic history 
of our own and other nations proves that 
prosperity never is static. It varies often. 
Good days are followed by times that are not 
so good. Perhaps the world will find a for¬ 
mula for permanent prosperity as well as for 
permanent peace But that remains in the 
fiield of wishful thinking. 

The most disturbing thing is that no pro¬ 
vision has been made for systematic liquida¬ 
tion of the national debt. Congress goes 
along from year to year in the hope that 
after all bills are paid there will be some¬ 
thing left for debt retirement. But no spe¬ 
cific provision has been made to Insure regu¬ 
lar payments. 

The Nation’s finances would be on a better 
permanent basis if certain sources of revenue 
were earmarked for debt retirement, or if a 
fixed portion of the Income tax could be 
reserved, by congressional action, for appli¬ 
cation on the debt. This would make pos¬ 
sible the orderly liquidation of the debt 
within a period of time—say, 76 to 100 years. 
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It alM wotiid rMidt la «ttMdy rtduetloa of 
fntemt ob«rgw and woidd be mn added guar¬ 
antee of sound eurrenoy. Similar plane have 
been used la flnanelng road building in Qll* 
note and la many other things. Financing of 
private debt usually calls for a scbediile of 
payments and proof of the probable ability to 
meet them. Uncle Sam Is the only borrower 
who Is able to get money in large amounts 
without a sound plan lor repayment. 

No nation can prosper for long with im- 
Bound financial policies. Our currency Is the 
world’s strongest, but so long as an unfunded 
debt hangs over it there can be no guarantee 
of continued strength. A long-range pro¬ 
gram of emortlasatlon Is as necessary In the 
case of public Indebtedness as in private 
financing. It Is folly for officials or private 
citizens to refuse to admit the cold fact that 
the public debt Is a mortgage on the future 
of every citizen. 

It Is high time for Congress to set up a 
plan of earmarking certain revenues for debt 
retirement and for no other purpose. This 
Is more Important to the future economy 
than tax reduction or any of the suggested 
credit or monetary controls. 


Bill To Remofe Doty on Imported Exposed 
Medical X-Ray Films 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 

or MmwxsoTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 4739, 
which proposes the removal of the tariff 
duty on exposed medical X-ray films 
which are frequently brought into this 
country for medical purposes. The bill 
has been referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration. The lan¬ 
guage of the bill provides: 

That paragraph 1629 of the Torill Act of 
1930 is hereby amended by inserting after 
“Par 1629” the letter “(a)”, and by adding 
at the end of the paragraph a new aubpara- 
graph to read as follows: 

“(b) X-ray film, exposed, whether or not 
developed.” 

I desire to point out that thousands of 
people from other countries come to the 
United States each year for medical 
treatment. Many of these sick persons 
have been under treatment of local doc¬ 
tors in their respective countries. Fre¬ 
quently local doctors have made X-rays 
showing the progress of the disability of 
the patient. The use of such X-ray films 
by doctors in this country can be very 
helpful in the making of a proper diag¬ 
nosis. These X-rays should be made 
available without governmental delay 
and red tape, and without the payment 
of duty. 

Exposed X-ray films serve only one 
purpose and enter the United States in 
relatively small quantities. Individuals 
coming to the United States for the pur¬ 
pose of consulting physicians or clinics 
because of physical ailments frequently 
bring X-ray pictures as an aid to the 
examination. Some exposed X-ray films 
are sent to this country by mail, also for 
the purpose of scientific examination. 


The Importers are clinics, institutions, 
hospitals, and physicians. 

In many eases the X-ray films are re¬ 
exported after examination, either being 
taken out by the owner or mailed out 
by those who have studied them. 

There seems to be no particular reason 
why such films brought into the United 
States should be dutiable. The imports 
are so small that the revenue collected 
Is insignificant and the costs of collection 
probably exceed the amount collected. 
On the other hand. X-ray films brought 
into the country frequently are used in 
emergency cases and any delay at ports 
of entry Is objectionable. 

There is no competitive Industry in the 
United States as X-ray film is not ex¬ 
posed except for the purpose of taking 
a particular picture to be used for medi- ^ 
cal purposes or to expose flaws in various * 
types of apparatus and is of no value 
except for the particular purpose for 
which it was exposed. 

Although X-ray is used In the exami¬ 
nation of articles in order to discover 
flaws or weaknesses, there is little need 
for the shipment of exposed films used 
for this purpose. Used X-ray film after 
It has served its original purpose is con¬ 
sidered waste. Small quantities of this 
waste have been imported into the 
United States mixed with waste motion 
picture and other film. The amount has 
been and is likely to be inconsequential. 
It seems, therefore, unnecessary to re¬ 
strict the free entry to exposed X-ray 
film for medical purposes only. To do 
so would make administration dlfflcult 
and would offer little protection to any 
domestic industry. 


Not the Nation’s Wish, bat Washington’s 
•Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16,1947 
Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle: 

MOT THE nation’s WISH, BUT WASHINGTON'S 
WXU, 

Immediately under the specious rotunda. 
Beneath the great Capitol dome. 

The crypt was perfocted—but later rejected— 
For Washington’s last earthly home. 

For be had requested, as his will attested. 
To be laid away, to his rest. 

To sleep through the stages of Time's ageless 
ages, 

As Mount Vernon's time-honored guest. 

While, like s song-poem, the river below him 
Sings on ’Death the sky’s changing gleam, 
Unharmed and unhurried, unwatched and 
imworrled. 

He wished there to silently dream. 

In unbroken slumber, through years without 
number. 

Till his Lord and Master shall come. 

And gently awake him, and lovingly take him 
To his waiting, eternal home. 


Tes, directly under the vaulted rotunda. 

Beneath the world's most noted dome. 

His Nation Intended that, when his life 
ended, 

Be should rest in this rock-wrought home; 
But, since he requested to sleep, unmolested. 
At Mount Vernon, he’s laid away, 
Ckmtentedly sleeping, in her care and keeping. 
Until dawns the great perfect day. 

—Horace c. Carlisle. 


A New Labor League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. UURIE C. BAHLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr BATTLE. Mr. Speaker. Under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Birmingham Agc- 
Herald on December 11, 1947. I would 
like to commend it to the Members of 
this House: 

A NEW LABOR LEAGUE 

The American Federation of Labor has de¬ 
cided to enter the political scene to an extent 
unprecedented for that organization Sam¬ 
uel Compers always advised against the kind 
of action the organization he headed so long 
has now agreed to take. The whole aspect 
of labor-management relations has changed 
so greatly since Gompers was alivo and active 
that one may wonder whether he would have 
been as strongly as ever opposed to the po¬ 
litical line now under pi*omotlon by his suc¬ 
cessors. 

Fur the AFL has annmmced that Its pres¬ 
ent aim Is to "house clean" Congress. Presi¬ 
dent William Green says that every Member 
of Congress will be rated according to his 
stand on labor legislation and that no Mem¬ 
ber who voted for the Taft-Hartley bill will 
get an endorsement for reelectlon His hope 
is that a fund can bo raised quickly for po¬ 
litical purposes; If every one of the 8,000,000 
members contributes a dollar there will bo 
a huge sum to be expended for what the APL 
calJs favorable propaganda, Thus, through 
the sponsorship of what President Green has 
announced as Labor’s Educational and Po¬ 
litical League, the hope Is that an organiza¬ 
tion ns potent os the older Political Action 
Committee of the CIO may come into being 

Mr Green Insists that labor must have the 
chance to express Its own point of view. He 
Is correct in that statement No fair-minded 
person would have the leaders of labor muz¬ 
zled before the American public. Green 
points out that the NAM has funds to pay 
for newspaper advertising and radio time, 
he insists that labor’s cause must be us widely 
publicized His plan cannot be criticized in¬ 
sofar as It Intends to present widely the be¬ 
liefs which labor holds Important 

Nor can there bo any objection to any group 
of Americans binding together for political 
preferment so long as they stay within the 
provisions of the law The AFL has every In¬ 
tention of doing that. But there is a danger 
if any large organization, no matter whom It 
may represent, chooses to press its beliefs by 
concerted action upon any individual or 
group of Individuals who choose to withstand 
them. The danger lies in uso of pressure. It 
is unsound, too. to pass Judgment on a Con¬ 
gressman on the basis of his vote on ons 
measm-e alone. If the fund is used for educa¬ 
tional purposes and If no harm Is ever dona 
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to the civil rights of any Individual, no mat- 
.ter what hla views, the move may be con¬ 
structive in some respects. 

But It Is well to point out that any build¬ 
ing up of a cleavage between classes Is essen¬ 
tially dangerous. It Is probably well that no 
two persons can agree about everything all 
the time. Should the time ever arrive when 
labor and management are arrayed in two 
utterly hostile camps which rank behind 
them all their sympathizers on either side, 
then we should likely see a calamity descend 
upon our Government and our land. It is 
only by the American system of give-and-take 
that we can accomplish the feat of living 
together in amity, of disagreeing at times 
with good nature, and of cooperating fre¬ 
quently for the welfare of all. 

If the American Federation of Labor can 
use the newly created Educational and Politi¬ 
cal League for purposes consistent with the 
American tradition of fair play, It may prove 
a good thing If It ever becomes a hardened 
group of dle-hords who never see any point 
of view but their own, then It may lead to 
serious new trouble. 


Keep America Strong 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 

or XIXXNOZS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATiVEa 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to in¬ 
clude a resolution adopted by the execu¬ 
tive council of the International Associa¬ 
tion of Machinists. I believe that we are 
all concerned about the unsettled condi¬ 
tion which exists In the world today. 
While we hope for peace we do not dare 
let down our guard. The best insurance 
that we have against war is a strong, well- 
prepared United States of America. No 
country would dare to attack us or any 
country in which we were interested, if it 
Is known that we are well prepared to 
withstand attack or aggression. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BT THE EXECUTIVE COUN¬ 
CIL, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN¬ 
ISTS, IN SESSION. NOVEMBER 17-DECKMBBR S. 

1647, WASIIl^QTON, D C. 

Whereas the international situation re¬ 
specting relationships between the great 
powers continues to deteriorate and the con¬ 
cepts of democracy are being challenged in 
the International field; and 

Whereas the democratic-minded allies of 
the United States are being forced to reduce 
their military strength as a result of critical 
economic conditions growing out of the war; 
and 

Whereas the sudden outbreak of a future 
war may endanger the whole idea of demo¬ 
cratic government and will give the United 
States little time to revamp its production 
machinery for war production: Therefore be 
It 

Resolved. That the executive council of 
the International Association of Machinists 
recommend to the Federal Government that 
it undertake every possible measure designed 
to Increase the armament potential of the 
Nation—on land, sea, and air—through con¬ 
tinuing experimentation and expanded pro¬ 
duction; and be It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the President of the United 
States and to every Member of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 


Tax Rerition 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

or CALirOSNIA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REFRESENTAITVBS 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. McDONOUOH. Mr. Speaker, 
taxation determines the type of govern¬ 
ment we have. The kinds of taxes levied, 
the amount of taxation, and the use of 
funds raised by taxation affect the in¬ 
dividual lives of all of us. 

It is generally recognized that Federal 
taxation must undergo some revision in 
the immediate future, and that reduction 
of some taxes is necessary and elimina- 
* tion of many excise taxes should be con¬ 
sidered. Readjustment of the Federal- 
State tax relationship also should have 
attention when the tax problem is con¬ 
sidered by Congress. 

The joint conference of Representa¬ 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
and of the Governors’ conference has is¬ 
sued a statement concerning the need 
for tax revision and long-term objectives 
toward which we may work. I recom¬ 
mend this statement which follows to the 
Members of the House for their consid¬ 
eration: 

STATEMENT OF JOINT CONFERENCE OF REPKE- 

SENTATIVE8 OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 

STATES ANB OF THE GOVEBNCRS’ CONFERENCE. 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1047, CHICAGO, ILL. 

We recognize that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. But It Is equally true that 
a sound, coordinated use of the taxing power 
of all levels of our Government can con¬ 
tribute to the strength and durability of the 
American system 

Tax systems and the raising and spending 
of public moneys substantially determine In 
the last analysis the type of government we 
have 

The American form of government Is 
founded upon the principles of local govern¬ 
ment and citizen participation In govern¬ 
ment If these principles are to be developed 
and maintained—local. State, and Federal 
governments all must be strong 

The unprecedented high total tax bill now 
being paid by the American taxpayer to 
support all levels of government requires 
an immediate readjustment of the Federal- 
State tax relationship for the purpose df pre¬ 
serving a working Federal system. 

This conference of Representatives of the 
Congress and Governors of the States, recog¬ 
nizing these principles, has agreed on a plan 
of action and has demonstrated that the 
problem Is a Joint problem and that progress 
can be made toward constructive solution by 
Joint action. 

To achieve a higher degree of efficiency, 
reduce duplication, and achieve economy 
and stability in our coordinated system of 
Federal, State, and local governments, our 
States must cease relying upon the Federal 
Government to do things for them and their 
citizens which they can do for themselves as 
well as, or better than, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In order that the State and local 
governments may be enabled to assume those 
functions, the Federal Government should 
reduce those taxes which can be administered 
best by State and local governments. 

The accomplishment of these objectives is 
largely dependent upon economy in govern¬ 
ment and the establishment of fiscal self- 
sufficiency among the various levels of gov¬ 
ernment. Reduced governmental expendi¬ 
ture is a prerequisite to tax reduction and 
payment of the national debt. 


These are long-term pbjeotl^, but first 
steps can now be taken. Accordingly, this 
conference is of the opinion: 

1. That the Federal Government should 
reduce Federal excise taxee ae eoon as prac¬ 
ticable; > 

Z. That the Federal Government should 
amend inheritance and estate taxes to pro¬ 
vide more equitable division of this revenue 
between the Federal Government and the 
States: 

3. That the Federal Government should 
relinquish to the States the Federal tax on 
employers levied to cover the administrative 
expenses of the State employment security 
programs, and the States will assume the 
responsibility for the administration of the 
unemployment compensation and employ¬ 
ment service programs; 

4 That the Congress take the earliest pos¬ 
sible action to correct by Federal law the 
income-tax inequities existing between the 
community-property and the non-commu- 
nlty-property States; 

6. That the States should avoid encroach¬ 
ment upon tax fields which are peculiarly 
adaptable to Federal uses. 

The Conference believes that the begin¬ 
ning hero made has demonstrated the desira¬ 
bility of cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States in the consid¬ 
eration of tax and revenue problems. It Is 
therefore recommended that the procedure 
Initiated at this Conference be established 
on a continuing and regular basis. 


Alaska Land Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16, 1947 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter of Indian land ownership in 
Alaska has been a vexing problem for 
several years. Now, It seems more than 
ever urgent that some settlement based 
upon Justice to all parties be arrived at 
with least possible delay. Such settle¬ 
ment will remove beyond all possible 
doubt any barriers which may exist with 
reference to title to the great forest lands 
of southeastern Alaska. These forests, 
constituting the major timber reserve of 
this Nation, can provide an inexhaustible 
supply of pulp for the manufacturing of 
paper. ^ Question as to title has been one 
of the* stumbling blocks In the way of 
entry of the pulp industry to Alaska. I 
had occasion recently to express my 
views on this subject In a letter written 
to Mrs. Josephine Peele, president. Camp 
14. Alaska Native Sisterhood, Ketchikan. 
Alaska, and. under permission to extend 
my remarks, that letter is reproduced 
here; 

December 13, 1947. 

Mrs. Josephine Peele, 

President, Camp 14. 

Alaska native Sisterhood, 

Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Dear Mrs Peele: I have received your 
radiogram, dated December 12, which reads 
as follows: 

"Alaska Native Sisterhood, Camp 14, ask 
you protest Joint Resolution 162." 

Senate Joint Resolution 162 was Introduced 
December 4 by Senator Butler, chairman of 

* Special consideration should be given to 
local telephone calls, intrastate electric ener¬ 
gy, gasoline, and admissions taxes. 
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him- One bes only to study the reservation Curry, took me draetieally to task tor pro- 
Mlf and Senator Watsoms, of Utah. On the ayatem In the United States proper to agree testing “vigorously against Secretary Ickes’ 

— ^^ ( jrriiiianinn Tt’ffwrtST, rrf with those who allege that it has overwhelm- antimonopoly regulations.” Those regula- 

Introduced an identical Joint rewflutlon in Ing defects and deficiencies. Admittedly. tiona. which never came into being are now 

th 9 HOtise of Representatives. It is styled the Indiana In the States were oftentimes sought In the bill above described. If there 

Rouse Joint Resolution 369. Congressman on the least desirable and productive la one Indian in Alaska In favor of that bill 

D’Bwabt is chairman of the House Public lands and that is one reason for their in- I failed to find him on my visit to the Ter- 

Landa Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. ability to prosper. rltory last summer. I wonder if Miss Lopin- 

These Joint resolutions, after a general The situation in southeastern Alaska may sky will go before the congressional corn- 
statement in the preamble, seek repeal of be and. in my opinion, is quite different with mlttees when tbe regular session of Congress 

section 3 at the act of May 1, 1836, which respect to economic opportunities and starts in January in support of that bill 

gives the Secretary of the Interior authority natural resources. I wonder. Likewise, I wonder if the Depart- 

to establish Indian reservations in Alaska. I know that those in Washington end ment of Interior will continue its support 
They rescind the orders of the Secretary those elsewhere who favor these reservations of the measure I have a feeling that some 
of the Interior heretofore made with respect In Alaska—I refer now to the white propo- of those who thought I was taking an antl- 

to the establishment of reservations at nents of the reservation idea—insist that the native position when I attacked this bill may 

Akutaa, Karluk, Wales, Unalakleet. and Indians would have a free hand and would now be ready to admit privately I was right 

Venetle, or any other Indian reservatioxui in not be hedged about by Government restrlc- I cite this merely in an attempt to demon- 

the Territory of Alaska. tlons. But I do not believe it. Government strate that some of the white friends of the 

Since your radiogram was the first message has a habit, when it has the power, of edging Indians who actually live in Alaska—and I 

received by me from Alaska seeking to ascer- in and taking over whenever it has the op- am proud to count myself as one of these— 

tain my position with respect to these Joint portunlty We all see this in our dally lives have more real understanding and fuller cora- 

resolutlons, I consider it appropriate to reply and the observation does not have to be con- prehension of the realities than those so dls- 

to you In some detail so as to outline my fined to the Government’s relations with the tant from the scene of our daily lives that 

position on reservations and related subjects. Indian people. they can deal only in theories, not in 

It should be noted here that before Senator pew Americans, indeed, would trade away realities 

BtrTLKB and Congressman D’Ewabt intro- their democratic rights for a slight economic The Butler resolution and the D’Ewart 

duced the resolutions In the Senate and gain. And I submit In all sincerity that resolution would never have been Introduced 

Hoiise, respectively, I had been requested to some of those rights would have to be traded if there had always been prudent employ- 

take such action by the Ketchikan and away once the reservation system had reached ment of the powers granted under section 

Juneau Chambers of Commerce and the fun flowering in Alaska. An Alaska Indian 2 of the 1936 act And especially would they 

'Ketchikan Bckr Association. leader has repeatedly called upon the Gov- not have been Introduced If the word had not 

As I see it. the problem relating to Indian emment to restore his people to the status spread that those powers were Intended to 

lands in Alaska is threefold, and a consld- of free men and women Certainly, they are be used In ever Increasing measure, 

erable degree of confusion exists in the infinitely freer now than they would bo as Referring to the intention or purported 

public’s mind about the whole issue The reservation people They would not have Intention of the Indiana of Kako and Kaaaan 

three phases now of interest revolve around: title to the land upon which they lived. And to sell timber to a New York corporation, you 

1. Reservations. I predict that notwithstanding everything will remember the United States Forest Sorv- 

2 Validity of House Joint Resolution 206. they may be told that once they were estab- ive has publicly stated It wUl resist in the 

3 Aboriginal possessory rights. llshed upon reservations their lives would be courts any such attempt. That. I should 

Such research as I have been able to make more or less directed by rules and regulations think, will be exclusively a matter for deter- 

convlnces me beyond all measure of doubt utterly foreign to them mlnatlon by the courts. Congress has acted 

that section 2 of the act of May 1, 1930, was nq, i cannot believe that reservations can passing House Joint Resolution 205. If a 
not Intended for other than establlahment ^yer provide the answer. i can understand, suit la brought in court, that would simply 

of comparatively small reservations for ' however, why the Indian people who have be carrying to a logical conclusion the belief 

townsltes and related purposes. The his- feit themselves neglected and deserted and expressed before congressional committees by 

tory of congressional understanding and ac- left alone could come temporarily at least to tbe counsel for southeastern Alaska natives 

tion on the bill demonstrates that. I do not the conclusion that they should advocate res- that the provisions of the resolution are not 

think any of us could quarrel with such ervatlons. I hope that when they have constitutional. Concerning this, I do not 

usage of power granted by the act. Cer- thought the problem through they will re- think there Is anything further for Congress 

talnly, such protection could often be Justl- verae their present position and revert to to do. 

fied for the benefit of the native people. that stand they formerly advocated It Now as to the matter of possessory rights. 

It was not until some years later that a could well be that some of their distant All of us will agree this is a subject the final 

different interpretation of section 2 was friends who are lavish with great and gran- determination of which must be reached at 

arrived at. Use of the 1936 act for much dlose promises to them have painted false tbe earliest poeslble moment. The trouble 

broader purposes is well exemplified in the pictures. That, I think, is one of the great i*t all of iia have been saying that for a long 

creation of the Venetle reservation in the tragedies of the present situation There time and nothing has happened. There is 

Ohandalar district of northern Alaska. men and women, some quite new to the ^ exceedingly sharp divergence of opinion 

There something like 1,400,000 acres were Alaska scene, who have given assurances “ to what course of action should be taken 

set aside for a total populaUon variously which never, never can be fulfilled Bitter- to bring about settlement. For my part I 

estimated to number between 33 and 400 ness unrestrained will be the natural sequel bad hoped it could be done through the 

persons In one of the last speeches, if not but these men and women who do not live courts. There the issue could be dealt with 

the lost, be made on the floor of the House, in Alaska and who have never lived there on its merits There the emotions which in¬ 
former Delegate Anthony J. Dlmond called will be as alien to that as they are to the creaslngly surround this issue would be lack- 

attention to the alarming trend toward the realities of the present moment. biK There we could hope the facta, and the 

establishment of big reservations. Allow me to give you a concrete lllustra- facts alone, would prevail. But I note in- 

Weighlng the possible economic advan- tion. There was introduced In the House creasing belief on the part of some lawyers 

tages that would be gained by reservations ©f Representatives, on June 16, last, H. R ^bo have studied this problem that it is 

as against the deficiencies of the reservaUoo 8869. This is a bill "To authorize the leasing going to be a matter of great difficulty to 

system, the Alaska Native Brotherhood and ©f salmon-trap sites In Alaska coastal waters, present the issue, Mm^ete and in one pack- 

Alaska Native Sisterhood for a number of and for other purjKwes.” Upon its face this Judicial determination, 

years stood for an anti-reservation policy, bill would reduce the number of traps con- There is, of course, the alternative method 
Although I have not yet seen the resolution troU^ by present operators by means of a congressional settlement. Here again 

adopted at the Thirty-fourth Annual Con- preferential schedule and would, it was there is difference of opinion as to what 

vcntlon at Bydaburg, my information is the argued, be beneficial to the Indians because method of legislative procedure ought to be 

organizations have now reversed their posl- they would have opportunity to obtain some followed. One school of thought has held 

tlons. of the traps released by the larger operators. out for a simple extinguishment bill giving 

Notwithstanding, it still seems to me that Long before the bill was Introduced there the Indians access to the Court of Claims 

reservations will not and cannot provide the were various meetini^ and conferences on tbe where they could present their case for com- 

answer to the problem which is ours in desirability of having such legislation. From pensation. This proposal for court action 

Alaska. the very first I attacked this proposal because should not be confused with tbe propos..^! 

It is my firm belief that no matter what l saw it as an instrument designed to give previously referred to for settling the exist- 

is said to the contrary, reservations mean owners of salmon traps a legal right to that ence or nonexistence of aboriginal rights 

more and more Government control and less device. My opposition has not diminished through the Federal courts. Another school 

and less individual initiative and right, since the bill was introduced, although a has urged that tbe hearing method hereto- 

With reference to the Indians of Southeast- then Assistant Secretary of the Interior ap- fore employed should be continued with con- 

em Alaska, 1 maintain that our economic peered before both Bouse and Senate emn- gressional blessing. The findings of the 

resources are sufficiently great to permit mlttees early last sttmmer In support of the board or boards appointed thereunder by the 

thwm to a better living they now bill. Secretary of the Interior wotild have to be 

can without resorting to a system which In a letter which appeared in the magazine later ratified by Congress to become effective, 
certainly bas not been a shining success in ’The Nation on October 4, 1947, Miss Francos I have Joined with those who have urged this 

the States. Lopinsky, a law associate of Mr. James E. latter plan If the matter la to be settled by 
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Congress. In fact 1 have Introduced a bill 
along those lines. A preliminary hearing 
took place last summer betore the House 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the Public 
Lands Committee. The Department of the 
Interior testified for the bill and the salmon 
industry and the Forest Service against It. 
Nothing further has been done. It Is Im¬ 
possible to predict what the outcome will 
be In the presence of this opposition. An 
extinguishment bill of the type first referred 
to would also run Into difficulties. I for one, 
as I have stated many times in the past, 
would offer such opposition as I could to such 
a bill because I do not think It gives the 
Indians an even break. 

It had occurred to me that my bill, which 
Is H R. 190, might meet with more favor from 
Its opponents If an independent commission 
were appointed to conduct hearings in Alaska 
instead of a board named by the Secretary of 
the Interior I am advised Informally by 
industry, however, that opposition would not 
be withdrawn. The position of Industry as 
explained to me Is that Its fundamental 
objection to such a bill is because passage 
would indicate congressional acknowledg¬ 
ment of the existence of aboriginal possessory 
rights, and this industry denies 

A report on this subject was prepared a 
few days ago for the use of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee. It expresses In rather 
vigorous language the opinion that no ab¬ 
original possessory rights exist In Alaska So 
far as I know, the report has not been taken 
up by the full committee and so cannot at 
this time be construed to represent the atti¬ 
tude of the committee Nevertheless, it Is 
Indicative of what can easily be discerned In 
Washington by even a casual observer as an 
increasingly hostile attitude toward the In¬ 
dian position. Categorically, it can be said 
this feeling has been strengthened and in¬ 
tensified since the reservation issue has been 
projected again In recent weeks 

Despite the findings of the circuit court 
of appeals at San Francisco with respect to 
the Miller case and the Karluk case, it is 
obvious that decision of this perplexing Issue 
must be made In the future. If the circuit 
court conclusions were final there would be 
no need for anyone to concern himself fur¬ 
ther. The decision would irrevocably have 
been against the Indians. That so many 
people are concerning themselves is sufficient 
proof that the end of the story has not yet 
been written 

For my part, I sincerely believe the Indian 
people should be given complete opportunity 
to present their case in support of the ab¬ 
original rights they claim to have, either be¬ 
fore the Congress or before the courts, I 
cannot reconcile criticism of dictatorial 
processes elsewhere with failure on our part 
to 0ve these American citizens, truly the 
first Americans, all the consideration which 
in justice and equity they are entitled to. 
Further, If It should be finally determined 
they have possessory rights with respect to 
specific areas 1 do not think the heavens 
would tumble If title to these tracts was to 
be conveyed to them It might be they 
would prefer money settlement but In any 
event the right of choice should be theirs. 
After all, if at long last it Is determined that 
these possessory rights do exist they truly 
would be rights deriving from “time im¬ 
memorial." Other rights, Including Oovem- 
ment reservations of one kind or another, 
are of much more recent derivation. 

To recapitulate 

1. I do not favor the establishment of large 
reservation for the exclusive use of Indians. 
My observation Is that the 1036 act was 
never Intended to be Used for such reserva¬ 
tions. 

2. I do not know If aboriginal possessory 
rights exist and no one else knows. I shall, 
recognizing the obstacles outlined above 


which stand In the way of speedy action, do 
everything I can to assist in an early solu¬ 
tion. And BO long as I am Delegate In Con¬ 
gress I shall do nothing and In fact actively 
oppose any movement Intended to foreclose 
the Indians of their every Isst right to obtain 
a fair and impartial hearing. 

Since this detailed statement Is an expla¬ 
nation of my position 1 know you will not 
object if I send copies to other Interested 
parties 

Sincerely yours, 

E, L. Baxtlkxt, 

Delegate. 


Thinking Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 
Mr RAMEY. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include therein the article entitled 
‘"Thinking Toward Peace,” reprinted 
from the Christian Science Monitor; 

“THINKING TOWARD PEACE*' 

Under this title, the Christian Science 
Monitor has been presenting some forward- 
looking proposals for newer new orders, put 
forth by various groups. Such a presenta¬ 
tion would be Incomplete without a con¬ 
sideration of the oldest new order In exist- 
ence—the “new covenant" which God made 
with His people centuries ago, and which 
never has been abrogated 

“I will put my laws into their mind, and 
write them In their hearts and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a 
people " 

Some of the plans reprinted in these col¬ 
umns have envisioned a world union of na¬ 
tions. It Is patent that an organization on 
that order Is humanly necessary But un¬ 
less It first honors God's covenant and Is 
made subordinate to His government, It can¬ 
not be wholly successful, lor It will be built 
on the sands of human fallibility and man's 
misconception of practicality. 

No experienced business man would, on 
taking possession of an invention, discard 
the basic rules for operation provided by 
the inventor or manufacturer. Yet that Is 
what men, for the mc»t part, have done In 
their attempt to run God's creation—this 
earth which is “the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof ” 

Again and again God's words and laws, 
whUe honored in the abstract, have been 
shrugged aside as too impractical for the 
meeting of everyday problems. Men have 
gone on their “practical" way producing 
want and woe and war, when, through obe¬ 
dience to God’s laws, they could have been 
reaping plenty, joy, and peace. Years of 
research, countless sums of money have been 
devoted by men to new machines only to 
have them turned against themselves. 

And always, regardless of the surface 
causes, the roots of the trouble have been 
selfishness, hatred, and injustice, which are 
in direct contradistinction to the laws of 
Ood. 

On the other hand, obedience to His laws 
enforces the acknowledgment that this Is 
God’s imiverse, not a universe belonging 
to different races and nationalities. It be¬ 
speaks a willingness to let the Government 
rest on God's shoulder, with man respon¬ 
sive to that government and Its loving con¬ 


sideration for the welfare of all humanity. 
It necessarily rules out Individual and na¬ 
tional greed, false nationalistic pride, un¬ 
bridled desire for power. 

Many years ago, Mary Baker Eddy, on be¬ 
ing appointed fondateur of the Association 
for International GoncUlatlon, wrote: 

“Right thoughts and deeds are the sov¬ 
ereign remedies for all earth's woe. * • • 
When pride, self, and human reason reign, 
injustice Is rampant. • • • Individuals, 
as nations, unite harmoniously on the basis 
of Justice, and this Is accomplished when 
self Is lost In love—or God’s own plan of 
salvation.” (The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and Miscellany) 

Human plans, organizations, and laws are. 
of course, essential, but their only potency 
Is In the degree to which they are based on 
man’s adherence to his Maker’s covenant, 
and his utilization of that most practical of 
all methods—love. 


The Late Dr. Charles Browne 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this House who served as 
early as 1925 and other Members who 
may recollect him. will be saddened to 
learn of the death of Dr. Charles Browne, 
of Princeton, N J., who served one term, 
from 1923 to 1925, m the House, repre¬ 
senting the district in which Princeton 
was at that time located. 

Dr Browne passed away at the Prince¬ 
ton Hospital after a long illness. 

One of the outstanding members of the 
local Democratic Party, Dr Browne num¬ 
bered among his many activities, four 
terms as mayor of the borough of Prince¬ 
ton, three terms m the New Jersey As¬ 
sembly, and membership on the New Jer¬ 
sey Public Utilities Commission. He was 
also a well-known gourmet, writing two 
books on the subject and participating 
in the organization of the Nassau Qun 
Club. 

Bom In Philadelphia in 1875, son of 
the late William Hardcastle Browne and 
Alice Beaver Browne, Dr. Browne pre¬ 
pared at Rittenhouse Academy in Phila¬ 
delphia and received his bachelor of arts 
degree at Princeton in 1896 In 1900 he 
was graduated with honors from the 
University of Pennsylvania medical 
school. 

STUDIED IN BERLIN 

Prom 1900 to 1902 Dr. Browne served 
as resident physician at the University 
and Presbyterian Hospitals in Philadel¬ 
phia. After a year of study in Berlin he 
returned to Philadelphia in 1903 as a 
staff member of Phipps Institute for Tu¬ 
berculosis, also serving in the outpatient 
department of Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. Browne came to Princeton in 1906 
and combined his medical practice with 
welfare work and politics until he was 
elected mayor in 1915, the first Demo¬ 
cratic mayor of Princeton since 1892. He 
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retired near the end of his fourth con¬ 
secutive term to serve one term in the 
House of Representatives, from 1923 to 
1925. 

Dr. Browne was president of the board 
of trustees of Princeton Hospital from 
1023 to 1026. For 6 years, beginning in 
1925, he was a member of Uie New Jersey 
Public Utilities Coxttmlsslon,and the same 
year was a member of the board of con¬ 
trol for the New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. 

.HBAOID POWn STUDY 

In 1926 Dr. Browne was appointed 
chairman of the joint giant Power Com¬ 
mission of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, formed to study regula¬ 
tion of electrical power crossing State 
lines. In 1932 he served as chairman of 
the New Jersey Block-Aid Commission, 
organised by the legislature to conduct 
emergency relief drives during the de. 
presslon. He was a member of the as¬ 
sembly for three terms, beginning in 
1936. 

During World War I, Dr. Browne was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Med¬ 
ical Corps, He was advanced to captain 
when named commandant of the recla¬ 
mation hospital at Lawrenceville. He 
served in New Jersey throughout the war 
as medical officer and examiner at vari¬ 
ous Installations. 

Dr. Browne was the author of the ex¬ 
tremely popular Qun Club Book, pub¬ 
lished in 1939. He was a founder and 
the first president of the Nassau Gun 
Club, established about 1917, as a shoot¬ 
ing group, but which later gained fame 
as an organization of connoisseurs of fine 
food and drink. He always insisted that 
gun-club members, rotating as hosts, 
should prepare their own meals. In 1939 
he became the first president of the 
Gourmet Society of New Jersey and the 
next year wrote a supplement to his 
cookbook, titled “Gun Club Drink Book." 

MANY CLUB AFFILIATIONS 

Dr. Browne was a director of the 
Pilnceton Inn, the Kingston Coal Co., 
Delaware ft Bound Brook Railroad, First 
National Bank of Princeton, and the 
Beneficial Loan Society. 

At one time he was a member of 20 
different clubs, among them the Univer¬ 
sity, Racquet and Tennis, Princeton, and 
Manhattan Clubs, all of New York City, 
and the Nassau and Colomal Clubs of 
Princeton. 

Dr. Browne leaves his wife, the former 
Georgeanna Gibbs, of Haverford, Pa., 
and four sons, Colston H., Anthony D., 
Charles B., and Archibald. 


B. F. Goedrtck Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETE JARMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

m TOE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday, December 16,1947 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Riooid. I include the fonowl&g article by 
John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co.: 

(By John L. Oollyer, president. B. F. Oood- 
rloh Co.) 

It Is always gratifying and Interesting to 
meet with new f^ow citizens and to con¬ 
sider relationships that are essential for suc¬ 
cess when a company takes out its industrial 
citizenship papers in a community. 

This was an experience that Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich, founder of the B. P. Good¬ 
rich Co., had-«nd happily so—back in 1870, 
77 yean ago. when he started his little com¬ 
pany in Akron. Ohio, the first rubber com¬ 
pany west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The consumption of rubber in the United 
States in 1870 totaled only 4,000 tons The 
consumption of rubber In the United States 
last year was 250 tlmn greater, totaling 
1,000,000 tons. This year the consumption 
of rubber should approach the 1046 record, 
but next year there wlU be a reduction in 
consumption as the pent-up demand for tires 
and other rubber products, resulting from 
wartime shortages, will have been substan¬ 
tially met. 

B P. Goodrich over the years has kept pace 
with the enormous growth of the rubber In¬ 
dustry. The small brick building that had 
been built in Akron in 1870 h as now grown 
to buildings having floor space of 125 acres. 
However, this phenomenal growth In Akron 
is only half the story of B P Goodrich ex¬ 
pansion because In more recent years our 
manufacturing operations have reached out 
far beyond the confines of Akron, as Tusca¬ 
loosa well knows 

There are now 19 B. P. Goodrich plants 
located in 12 different States, and more than 
one-third of these plants are In the great 
South In addition to these plants, B F, 
Goodrich has manufacturing Interests In 
eight foreign countries. Including Canada 
and Mexico B P Goodrich products are sold 
throughout the world 

We look forward to the future with con¬ 
fidence because It is our firm conviction that 
rubber manufacturing Is still a growth In¬ 
dustry with great opportunities for the future 
use of the vital and indlspenslble material- 
rubber—and supplementary materials 

Benjamin Franklin Goodrich in founding 
his little company for manufacturing fire 
hose and wringer rolls declared, “we will 
moke goods destined for service ” Our com¬ 
pany has never wavered from this wise course 

B P. Goodrich policy has always been to 
produce better and better products at lower 
and lower costs, making for broader and 
broader markets and providing more and 
more good jobs for Americans 

This march of progress by B P Goodrich 
included the founding of the first research 
laboratory In the rubber industry, 62 years 
ago, and the pioneering of most of the Im¬ 
portant Inventions and developments In the 
rubber Industry. 

I would mention such developments as the 
rubber chemicals—age reslsters which mul¬ 
tiplied the life of rubber products—accelcr-, 
ators which shortened the time of vulcani¬ 
zation from hours to minutes—the introduc¬ 
tion of the cord tire—the use of carbon black 
In tires, an abrasion reslster five times better 
than the material that it replaced. 

Then I would mention the wonder ma¬ 
terial Koroseal; B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co.'s Gecm; and most important. American- 
made rubber which made possible the win¬ 
ning of the war. 

TUBKUBB TIRB 

These and other B. F. Goodrich pioneering 
developments have earned for our company 
the title, ‘*B. F. Goodriedi—^Flrst In Rubber '* 

I should like to remind you of the major 
role that the B. F. Goodrich Co. was privileged 


to play in helping our country survive the 
almost tragic rubber crisis that developed at 
the outset of World War n 

It was on June S. 1040—18 months before 
Pearl Harbor—that our company manufac¬ 
tured and Introduced for sale to the Ameri¬ 
can people for the first time, automobile 
tires in which our rubber—the first general- 
purpose rubber produced In the United 
States—replaced more than 50 percent of the 
normal crude rubber content 

There was no economic reason for our com¬ 
pany taking this important step, but we be¬ 
lieved then, as we do now, that a rubber 
program for national security was vital 
Bock in 1940 we had two objectives in mind, 
both of which, I am glad to say, were real¬ 
ized: First, to stimulate Government and 
public opinion for national security action in 
terms of rubber; and, second, to challenge 
American industry in the field of research 
and development for the production and use 
of man-made rubber. 

B. P Goodrich did not act any too soon 
because, as everyone knows, our country's 
rubber-supply line was severed, suddenly and 
completely, In the days that followed Pearl 
Harbor. Thanks to our company's pioneer¬ 
ing of man-made rubber, our demonstrated 
know-how, and In urging that a program 
for Its manufacture to be undertaken before 
the war broke out In the Par East, we wore 
called upon to play a major role In the engi¬ 
neering. construction, and operation of gigan¬ 
tic plants to produce man-made rubber 

Perhaps you are aware, too, that we had 
made such progress In new technique with 
rubber and the many other component mate¬ 
rials that go Into tires that a few weeks after 
VJ-day we were able to Introduce the first 
new postwar tire—a tire that outwears prewar 
tires. 

Turning to the present and futxire rubber 
position. It Is the will of the American people 
that never again should our country depend 
on sources on the other side of the world for 
all Its rubber supplies. This is why Congress 
Is now giving consideration to legislation for 
a rubber program for national security 

The B F Goodrich Co. has consistently 
and urgently made recommendations for 
such a rubber program to be based upon a 
foundation of competitive enterprise, because 
we know that aggressive competition between 
private companies is the key to the most rapid 
progress In development of Amerlcan-madc 
rubber. We want to get the Government out 
of business 

1 have talked to you about certain aspects 
of our company's business, because we now 
consider the citizens of Tuscalousa to be part 
of the B P Goodrich family—B P Goodrich 
and Tuscaloosa Interests are mutual. 

It Is no exaggeration to say that the deci¬ 
sion to locate a new manufacturing plant is 
about as Important as any that a company 
Is called upon to make Many factors must 
be considered carefully, some of them tangi¬ 
ble and other intangible, but all combining 
to make the enterprise either successiul or 
unsuccessful, depending on how well the pio- 
grnm has been formulated and executed bv 
the company and the community, whose 
respective responsibilities are based on mu¬ 
tual confidence. 

You know that the conception of this 
plant In Tuscaloosa was originally part of 
the Government's wartime piogram of ex¬ 
panding tire-production fHclllties to moot 
the critical needs of the wnr emergency 
B P Goodrich was selected by the Govern¬ 
ment to engineer, construct, and operate the 
plant, which was canceled bcfoic construc¬ 
tion was anywhere near completed. 

The decision by our company to purchase 
and complete the plant at enormous cost 
was far from an easy one to make In addi¬ 
tion to the basic economic considerations of 
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personnel availability, power, water, trans¬ 
portation. and aocesalbUlty to markets, there 
were other considerations less tangible but 
equally important. These Included such 
factors as character, general disposition, and 
Industriousness of the citizens, the caliber of 
the schools, churches, the university, and 
parks—in short, the kind of environment 
to be found here. These are some of the in¬ 
tangibles on which the Tuscaloosa score ap¬ 
peared favorable and reassuring. 

Success or failure for a company. Its em¬ 
ployees, and the community Is measured 
largely by the degree of adherence to the 
basic principle-responsibility The com¬ 
munity, as you know, has the Important re¬ 
sponsibility of providing an environment 
which will encourage its industries to pros¬ 
per, because only prosperity can benefit the 
community and bring a measure of security 
for the employees, stockholders, and custom¬ 
ers. whose interests are mutual. From time 
to time these Interests may seem to be in 
conflict, but taking the long view they are 
one and the same, because the success of 
each depends on the stability and prosperity 
of the company. 

Providing a favorable climate for successful 
business involves responsibility for good gov¬ 
ernment and peace and order, made possible 
by honest and competent officials. 

The city government is responsible to its 
citizens for good government, for the edu¬ 
cation of their children, for adequate police 
protection, for fire protection, for sanita¬ 
tion. for the maintenance of streets and 
public facilities 

On the other hand, it Is the responsibility 
of an Industrial concern to provide reason¬ 
able working hours, earnings that are fair, 
good and safe working conditions, and equal 
opportunity for advancement. 

The B. F Goodrich plan of organization 
for its various plants and divisions is one of 
decentralized management and administra¬ 
tion within a broad framework of company 
philosophy and policy, with responsibility 
and authority going hand in hand. 

Members of the B. F Goodrich manage¬ 
ment team who head up the great Tuscaloosa 
plant were carefully chosen by Mr. Graham 
and Mr Oullck for the Important responsi¬ 
bilities which they shoulder as this plant 
moves toward completion and high levels of 
production. Joe Herbert and his team have 
performed admirably. 

And now I desire to extend to the citizens 
of Tuscaloosa and the great State of Alabama 
the sincere thanks of B. F. Goodrich for the 
helpfulness and for the many courtesies that 
have been accorded to members of our organ¬ 
ization. 

B F Goodrich and the city of Tuscaloosa 
are oil to a good start but the pace will get 
hotter. We know full well that in the rubber 
industry the race is long and the competition 
severe. 

Tet I am supremely confident that every¬ 
one who has a part to play will do better than 
his best to make the Tuscaloosa plant a 
winner and a perpetual champion. 


How We Got That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RO^ RIZLEY 

OT OKLAHOMA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Monday, De¬ 
cember 8 edition of the Daily Oklaho¬ 


man contains excellent food for thought 
and ought to be Interesting reading to 
the do-gooders and spenders who would 
give America away without asking any 
questions, and who seemingly question 
not only the intelligence but the patriot¬ 
ism of anyone who opposes in any man¬ 
ner the various and sundry gift programs 
for billions of dollars of the American 
taxpayers' money to foreigners: 

HOW WZ GOT THAT WAT 

A well-known newspaper and radio com¬ 
mentator recently took time out from his 
Intent gazing at the national and interna¬ 
tional scenes and came out into the Middle 
West to view some of the individual trees 
And he finds himself both disturbed and 
puzzled at what he saw. 

His first impression, the observer wrote, 
is that the citizens of this sprawling region 
“like those elsewhere in America, though per¬ 
haps a little more so, are in the very old 
and human state of mind of wanting to have 
their cake and eat it. too.“ in their attitudes 
on both domestic and foreign affairs 

He also complains that while mldwest- 
erners want Russia curbed, they are not very 
enthusiastic about the MarshaU plan and 
want to know if we aren’t being suckers to 
pour all that money and food into Europe. 
Striking out at the general impression that 
Europe’s plight is due to laziness and for 
going In for socialism, the observer wrote 
with doleful finality: “Few persons seemed 
to realize that the principal cause for the 
mess in Europe was the most devastating war 
In history " 

Yet, in almost the same breath, he con¬ 
ceded there Is ample evidence of the in¬ 
herent generosity of the mass of Americans 
out here in the way they lavished food gifts 
that bulged the Friendship Train and be¬ 
lieves if they could really be convinced that 
the Europeans were starving there is no 
doubt they would come through generously 
with whatever was needed 

This observer, upon rediscovering mid- 
America. placed his finger squarely on the 
people’s thinking but blithely overlooked 
the reasons for it There is little, if any, 
mystery how we got that way. 

Bure, we want to eat our cake and have 
It, too Haven’t we been told for the past 
14 years that this was not only desirable 
but possible? Didn’t work beyond the 40- 
hour week become a national legislative 
felony? Didn’t pay rates hike skyward, all 
on Government order, while the same po¬ 
litical leadership urged us to work less? 
Weren’t we given the example of a govern¬ 
ment pursuing the greatest and costliest war 
in history with one hand and social reforms 
with the other? Hasn’t central government 
consistently plugged this “Hit Parade” win¬ 
ner: “The more we borrow and tax and 
spend, the richer we'll surely be In the end”? 
We’ve been fully educated to the eat-your- 
cake-and-have-lt-too theory. 

Certainly, we are suspicious of the Marshall 
plan or any other. And why not? The most 
devastating war In history ended in 1945. 
We have fed Europe and much of the rest 
of the world, too, through that crop year, 
through the 1046 harvest time and through 
the 1947 grain gathering. And we are being 
asked to feed the folks again—at least 
through the 1948 crop season. Maybe longer. 

The MarshaU plan, folks recall, runs 
through 1051. True, factories, railroads, and 
cities were badly battered and smashed. But 
nobody made off with the land which sup¬ 
plies the world’s physical basis for living. 
We made seed available for these past crop 
years and pardon our curiosity if we rise to 
Inquire why food still is so terrifically short. 


We know there was some unfavorable 
weather in parts of Europe this past year 
but we also know, for one example, that 
France actually seeded about 20 percent less 
grain acreage in the spring of 1947 due to 
sociallstlo tinkering with price controls. 

And why shouldn't we be a little gun- 
shy of other rehabUltatlon plans? Haven't 
we seen the bulk of our governmentally-sup- 
plied food relief go straight into Europe's 
black markets? Haven’t we seen our heavy 
machinery and equipment rusting on the 
docks to which it was delivered months and 
months ago? And, last but not least, 
haven’t we seen continuing shipments of 
supplies, vital to both peace and war, going 
to Russia. Yugoslavia, and other countries 
whose alms, per choice or per force, run 
counter to our concepts of living together 
in a world at peace? So pardon us if our 
skepticism is showing Just a tiny bit. 

These are Just a few of the many very good 
reasons why we got the way that so puzzles 
and disturbs this modern Columbus. He 
could render yeoman service if he would 
quit worrying about our symptoms and seek 
a diagnosis of the cause which, if the truth 
be known, is probably so close to the nose 
he keeps glued on international and national 
affairs that his eyes simply cannot focus 
on It. 


Fertilizer Production 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 

or VZSOINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following statement which 
was made by Mr Charles E Heinrichs, 
of the Virginia-Carollna Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va , before the Fertilizer Sub¬ 
committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture at its hearing December 9, 
1947: 

Mr Chairman, my name Is Charles E. 
Heinrichs, manager, phosphate-mining de¬ 
partment of Virginia-Carollna Chemical 
Corp., of Richmond. Va. 

Eleven months ago production estimates 
were presented before the subcommittee of 
the House Agricultural Committee by repre¬ 
sentatives of Industry with respect to the 
avaUable supply of fertilizer materials Cer¬ 
tain estimates, especially with respect to 
phosphate rock and superphosphate produc¬ 
tion. may have appeared to be on the opti¬ 
mistic Bide. Certainly at the time they were 
made it was with the hope that equipment, 
supplies, and materials would be available 
for shorter deliveries and in ever-increasing 
quantity for expansion of production facul¬ 
ties. It was further hoped at that time that 
there would be a marked Improvement in 
the transportation situation and that there 
would be an end to crippling strikes In fact, 
the estimates were based to a certain extent 
on the expectation of a rapid return to some¬ 
thing approaching normalcy. 

As matters turned out, there was an im¬ 
provement in the labor situation as concerns 
the number, nature, and severity of strikes. 
However, severe car shortages have continued 
at Intervals throughout the Intervening pe¬ 
riod. and supplies, material, and equipment 
are still being procured only on the basis of 
deliveries ranging all the way from 4 months 
to 5 years. 
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Mtovaribetes* the production of photpluitet 
bM met mnd exceeded all predletl<nis and 
further expansion of production Is proceed'- 
ing^ even under adverse conditions, at an 
amazing rate. 

With J months of the 1047-48 fertilizer 
year already behind us, it Is apparent that 
the production of phosphate rock in Florida 
alone for the year will equal, and possibly 
even exceed, 6,000,000 gross tons. The pro¬ 
duction of the entire country, including 
Florida, Tennessee, and the western field, is 
expected to be In the neighborhood of 8,000,- 
000 tons with the possibility of reaching 
8.600,000 gross tons. With new construe- 
tlcm already completed or nearing completion 
it is now estimated that the production ca¬ 
pacity of the Industry for the year 1948-49 
will have been brought to the level of more 
than 10,000,000 tons. Of this total the ex¬ 
panded capacity of the Florida field alone 
will be between 8,000,000 and 8,500,000 tons. 
This national production should be ample 
to meet all requirements In the United States 
and at the same time leave a substantial ton¬ 
nage available for export. As a matter of 
fact, It appears that In the opinion of the 
United States Z>epartmcnt of Agriculture a 
condition of sufficiency Is expected to be 
reached In the current year In the report 
of the Production and Marketing Division 
(November 1047) It Is stated that “World 
production of phosphate rock will probably 
be sufilclent to meet world demands In 
1947-48.” 

It was properly stated before the commit¬ 
tee In January of this year that there was 
no dearth of capacity to make superphos¬ 
phates and that a material expansion of con¬ 
centrated superphosphate capacity was defi¬ 
nitely under way. It was at the same time 
pointed out that the production of super¬ 
phosphates Is limited merely by the ability 
to supply the raw materials, phosphate rock 
and sulfuric acid. 

The soundness of these representations has 
been demonstrated by the Increased produc¬ 
tion of superphosphates which has accom¬ 
panied the expansion of phosphate-rock 
production and the improvement In sulfuric 
acid supplies. According to data published 
by the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, a total of 8,968,000 net tons of super¬ 
phosphates was produced in the United 
States In the year 1946-47 and It was Indi¬ 
cated that a substantial Increase could be 
expected In the year 1947-48 It now ap¬ 
pears, however, that the actual Increase in 
the current year will far exceed such indica¬ 
tions. In view of the greatly expanded rock 
production, Increased acid supply, and con¬ 
struction of new superphosphate plants. It 
Is now considered likely that the production 
of superphosphates of all types will exceed 
10,000,000 tons in the year 1047-48 and should 
reach a total of well over 11,000,000 tons in 
the year 1948-40. 

It Is a matter of pride to the Industry that, 
though the domestic demand for phosphate 
rock In 1040 was for only 3,000,000 tons and 
though the demand bos nearly tripled during 
the past few years, the production capacity 
has been Increased at such a rate and in auffl- 
clent amotmt to now be able to meet the 
mushroomed demand. And it must be borne 
In mind that this expansion has been accom¬ 
plished by private Industry on its own Initia¬ 
tive and at its own expense, not under nor¬ 
mal conditions but during a period when 
construction projects met more and greater 
obstacles than have perhaps ever before been 
encountered by an expanding industry. 

There are ample mineral phosphate re¬ 
serves within the boundaries of continental 
United States to dispel any fear of a shortage 
of this raw material. Of the total known 
world reserves of phosphate rock, estimated 
by competent authorities at approximately 
26,000,000,000 metric tons, the United States 
has about 61 percent or approximately 18,- 
600.000,000 tons. 


The findings of a Joint oongressKmal com¬ 
mittee substantiate this fact, phosphate re¬ 
sources of United States—hearings before the 
Joint Committee to Investigate ths Adequacy 
and Use of Phosphate Resotaces of the 
United States—Congress of the United 
States, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session. 
1938, printed in 1989. 

These United States reserves are distri¬ 
buted approximately os follows: 

Eastern States: 

Florida_ 8,081,889.000 

Tennessee_ 104,468,000 

South Carolina_ 8,798.000 

Kentucky _ 863.000 

Arkansas_ 20,000,000 

Total_ 5,306.968,000 

Western States: 

Idaho_ 6,736.336,000 

Montana_ 891,323.000 

Utah _ 1,741,480,000 

Wyoming_ 116,764,000 

Total_ 7,984.892.000 

The Joint congressional eommittee In 1038 
found that the mining of phosphate rock was 
conducted on a high plane of efficiency and 
with due consideration for the conservation 
of mineral resources, but this has received 
little or no publicity. 


Allowance of Income-Tax Deductions To 
Corer Cost of Relief Parcels 


Internal Revenue Cbde so as to provide 
that one who sends to persons In foreign 
countries parcels containing food, cloth¬ 
ing. medical supplies, or other necessities 
of life may deduct the fair value of such 
parcels as a charitable contribution, 
when he files his income-tax return. 
The value is to be determined at the time 
the parcel is mailed and to be shown on 
the postal receipt which is issued at that 
time and on the accompanying customs 
declaration. 

There would seem to be no difficulty in 
administering the provisions of such a 
law since it will not require that any¬ 
thing more be done than Is now the es¬ 
tablished practice. It will certainly re¬ 
sult in definite encouragement to those 
who arc trying to help suffering in the 
world. It will not result in any appre¬ 
ciable loss In revenue to the Government. 
Such contributions, like all others, will be 
subject to the 15-perccnt limitation. It 
will, however, mean a great deal, particu¬ 
larly to those with relatives or national 
origin ties in foreign countries, many of 
whom are now making such great sacri¬ 
fices in order to share a few of the neces¬ 
sities of life with the less fortunate. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will grant an early 
hearing and a favorable response to this 
suggestion. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

OF NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. Deceviber 16,1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, chari¬ 
table bequests up to a limit of 15 percent 
of one*s income are very properly deduc¬ 
tible for income-tax purposes. 

In order to obtain the benefit of this 
deduction, however. It Is necessary to 
show that the gift was made to an estab¬ 
lished corporation or organization en¬ 
gaged In charitable, educational or re¬ 
ligious activities 

Thus, contributions to the Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe, 
otherwise known as CARE organization, 
are deductible. The only difficulty with 
limiting such deductions to gifts to this 
or other established relief organizations 
IS that, in most instances, those who sac¬ 
rifice the most in sending parcels abroad 
and who, therefore, most need the bene¬ 
fit of an income-tax deduction, are not 
able to take advantage of the provision 
in the existing statute. 

Those who go to the corner grocery, 
niake up a package, and send it off to 
their stricken relatives or friends in Eu¬ 
rope cannot share in this tax advantage 
because their gifts are not made to an 
established relief body. 

As I said when I introduced legislation 
to reduce by one-half the postal charges 
on shipments of relief supplies abroad, 
this voluntary method of helping our 
stricken friends across the seas should 
he encouraged In every reasonable way. 

I am today endeavoring to give a fur¬ 
ther impetus to this method of extending 
relief by introducing a bill to amend the 


Criticism of Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. E. E. COX 

OF GSORQIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. December 16, 1947 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, we all have 
been aware, somewhat painfully, per¬ 
haps. of the propaganda which has been 
under way for years to belabor and be¬ 
little the legislative branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. We have recognized that 
campaign as a concerted effort to de¬ 
stroy the confidence of the American 
people in the Congress. We have also 
recognized that if this could be brought 
about, our American system of govern¬ 
ment would be destroyed, and the very 
things against which Thomas Jefferson 
warned us would come about. 

Some years ago, I was one of several 
Members of the Congress, embracing 
both sides of the aisle, who helped to 
organize the American Enterprise Asso¬ 
ciation, which Is an educational organi¬ 
zation designed to render a wholly objec¬ 
tive, nonpartisan, unprejudiced, free 
service to the Members of the Congress 
in the Interests of good government. 

A large number of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and many Sen¬ 
ators have taken this service for years, 
and we have found that It Is wholly 
objective and is devoted to the cause of 
good government. 

Recently, I learned. Commander Guy 
E. Wyatt, of West Orange, N. J., the 
executive vice president of the American 
Enterprise Association, has Interested 
himself in a public relations activity on 
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behalf of the Congress. He made a 
speech recently at New Orleans. La., and 
later a similar speech in Nashville. Tenn.. 
to large and appreciative audiences, in 
which he pointed out how unthinking or 
careless persons might lend themselves 
to the evil and cunning schemes of the 
subverslonists to destroy our American 
form of government by falling in with 
the quick and easy criticism and ridicule 
of the Congress. 

So effective was Commander Wyatt's 
speech in New Orleans that the New 
Orleans States, a very large and influ¬ 
ential newspaper, ran an editorial which 
I wish to insert in part in the Record. 

Then in the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
another large and influential paper in 
the South, a very fine flrst-page article 
appeared which quotes a part of the 
speech delivered by Commander Wyatt 
and commends his views. 

Mr. Speaker, this is all very gratifying 
to me, because it Indicates that the 
American people have not been as in¬ 
fected with this accursed virus of com¬ 
munism as perhaps some of us might 
have believed. 

The confldence of the American people 
in their Congress Has not been destroyed. 
I think it is a very wholesome develop¬ 
ment that a gentleman like Commander 
Wyatt, an official of an organization 
maintained by very responsible citizens 
for the purpose of affording a free serv¬ 
ice to Members of Congress, should go 
out on a mission of acquainting the peo¬ 
ple with the excellence of the legislative 
branch of their Government. I think it 
will be gratifying to all of us, as it has 
to me, that the response has been so 
marked and so enthusiastic, and I think 
this is a public service which will have 
very Important results. 

{From the New Orleans States ol December 
6, 19471 

BANTXaiNG CONGRESB 

Mr. Guy E. Wyatt, of West Orange, N. J., 
the executive vice president of American 
Enterprise ABSOClatlon. Inc., In a talk before 
the Members CouncU Thursday deplored a 
prevalent tendency in the country to ridicule 
and belittle Congress. Ho thinks this is sub¬ 
versive conduct in these particular times, or 
that It serves the purposes of the subversive 
groups. 

Mr. Wyatt’s point Is, we believe, well token. 
It Is stupid of the American people to deride, 
lampoon, and satirize, as a whole the people 
they themselves have chosen to transact their 
public affairs This is equivalent to ridicul¬ 
ing themselves. They are belittling their 
own acts and their own Judgment. Any citi¬ 
zen feeling impelled to criticize National 
Congress as a unit should pull himself up 
short and take himself out to the woodshed 
for a self-administered booting. 


{From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
December 9, 1947] 

WTATT FLAYS CaZTICISM OF CONGRESS 

Americans who belittle and faU to support 
Congress are playing Into the hands of sub¬ 
versive forces which are trjdng to discredit 
our form of government, Guy E. Wyatt, ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of the American Enter¬ 
prise Association, declared today In an ad* 
dress before the Nashville Rotary Club. 

Wyatt, who directs the activities of a fact¬ 
finding organization representing some 600 
small and large businesses throughout the 
country, was introduced at the luncheon 
meeting In the Chamber of Commerce Build¬ 


ing by Lipscomb Davis. Joe Sills, Rotary 
president, presided. 

“There has been for many years now a 
concerted and studied propaganda campaign 
designed to break down the people's confl¬ 
dence in the legislative branch of our Gov¬ 
ernment," Wyatt declared. Stressing the se¬ 
riousness of this movement in view of the 
fact that Congress is the people's special In¬ 
strument of control, the speaker added, “If 
your confldence In it and your support of 
it are not destroyed, you may hold a con¬ 
stantly growing bureaucracy In check and 
keep down a constant tendency for the Fed¬ 
eral Government to encroach upon local and 
State governmental functions and private 
prerogatives." 

Stating that it la true there have been in¬ 
stances when legislation was counter to pub¬ 
lic Interest, Wyatt said this situation, which 
has existed for years, takes a more sinister 
note when subversive forces and enemies of 
representative government pounce upon this 
means to belittle and discredit our form of 
Government. 

Such subversive movements can be de¬ 
tected and corrected, the speaker said. How¬ 
ever. a condition more difficult to diagnose 
is the blind faith of the people that a law 
in and of Itself will achieve a desired re¬ 
sult and the people’s consequent abandon¬ 
ment of interest and suppoit after a con¬ 
structive law has been enacted 

It Is In this respect that Industrial states¬ 
manship must be developed and put to woik 
to Interpret, protect and uphold the opera¬ 
tion and respect for laws and for those 
elected representatives of the people who 
make them. 

Wyatt pointed out how difficult It is for 
Congiessmen to secure the necessary Inlor- 
matlon to handle a myriad of different legis¬ 
lative suggestions. “Like businessmen who 
leani to depend upon able assistants and 
department heads." he said, “Congressmen 
need a service from business which will pro¬ 
vide factual, objective, boiled down informa¬ 
tion on controversial issues. 

“It behooves industry to rise to the meas¬ 
ure of Its responsibility to bring forth ob¬ 
jective leadership," he concluded, “to spread 
the knowledge and understanding of the mu¬ 
tual advantages of free enterprise, to volun¬ 
teer readjustments of known equalities be¬ 
tween Industry, labor and the consiuning 
public, to cooperate with Congress either 
individually or by supporting organizations 
set up for that purpose, and. In doing all of 
this, to strengthen and perpetuate this great 
bulwark of freedom, this cherished Institu¬ 
tion of representative government, the Con¬ 
gress of the United States." 

This is the purpose of the American En¬ 
terprise Association, Wyatt explained. 

The speaker also attacked government on 
a basis of want and need. The wants 
of one era become the needs of the 
next • • • unless our capacity to pro¬ 
vide Increases to the same degree, it is only 
a matter of time before we complete the 
cycle of folly. 


GOP, NAM,, and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL'ALBERT 

OF OKLAHOBIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’IIVBS 

Monday, December 15,1947 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Dem¬ 
ocrats in this House have a better name 
for the so-called Republican anti-infla¬ 
tion program, as set forth in House Joint 
Resolution 273. It should be called a 


relief bill for the members of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers. If 
it passes the Congress, It will, from the 
very language of the bill, relieve the 
giant monopolies of this country from 
*‘the operation of the antitrust laws and 
of all other restraints, limitations, and 
prohibitions of law." I agree with the 
Attorney General’s recent statement 
that there could be no more effective 
check against inflation than for Congress 
to increase the appropriations for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. Re¬ 
move the antitrust laws, and what pro¬ 
tection against the monopolies is left for 
the little man, the farmer, the laborer, 
the small businessman, the white-collar 
worker? This legislation Is supposed to 
control inflation. Yes, it will control in¬ 
flation, but it will so control it that the 
upward spiral will be sure to continue 
until Wall Street has once again attained 
domination over the Nation’s wealth as 
it did in 1929. 

This is said to be a bill for the volun¬ 
tary control of Inflation, but voluntary 
on the part of whom? Big business will 
have the power, free from the operation 
of the antitrust laws, to allocate mate¬ 
rials. There will be nothing voluntary 
about it on the part of little business, 
which will be subject to the allocations 
made by big business whether it agrees 
to it or likes it or not. 

The bill is no anti-inflation measure. 
By its very terms, agreements to control 
prices are not authorized. Its object is 
to prevent inflation; Its effect is to insure 
the continuance of Inflation to the profit 
of big business. 

This subject Is a very Important one, 
indeed. How inflation might be con¬ 
trolled by legislation is a problem which 
should require the full and complete con¬ 
sideration of the Congress. Whether we 
should attempt to legislate in this field at 
all is a matter about which considerable 
argument has been heard through the 
years. It is difficult, therefore, to under¬ 
stand how such an important measure 
could be brought to the floor of the House 
under a gag rule with only 20 minutes 
of debate on each side. The Democratic 
Party will not be made the goat of this 
attempt by the Republicans to dodge 
their responsibility. They can make 
their appeal to the big-money campaign 
contributors if they like; we will rest our 
case with the American people. 


Amending National Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am in favor of passage of H. R. 
4675 and will vote for the biU. A criti¬ 
cal housing shortage still exists in this 
country and the bill will go a long way 
to assist in maintaining a high volume 
of new residential construction. This 
high volume can be maintained under 
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the b!U without supporting unnecessaiy 
or artUlcial costs. 

Zn particular, Mr. Speaker, the bill 
will authorise the Federal Housing Ad¬ 
ministration to Insure mortgages on new 
residential construction under title VI 
of a National Housing Act as amended. 
According to the report of the commit¬ 
tee which is handling the bill, it appears 
that under title VI that the original au¬ 
thorization was rapidly approaching ex¬ 
haustion and unless this bill is passed 
it would mean that the Federal Housing 
Administrator would be compelled to dis¬ 
continue receiving additional applica¬ 
tions for mortgage insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of this bill will 
also assist former servicemen who are 
trying so desperately to establish new 
homes for their families. If this bill 
does not pass, it follows that construc¬ 
tion of new homes will be curtailed to 
a great extent and certainly it is in¬ 
cumbent upon the Congress to do all 
it possibly can to insure a high level of 
home building in this country. I am 
sure that there will be almost unanimous 
approval of this legislation. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mrs. 6T. OEORQE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
December 15, 1947: 

REVZSW and OXTrLOOK 
ON A DANOBROX78 ROAD 

The November monthly letter of the Na¬ 
tional City Bank of New York contains sig¬ 
nificant observations which are pertlnrat to 
the current discussion of remedies for Infia- 
tlon In the United States. We quote* 

“In Sweden, the Government central hank 
has been maintaining a fixed support of 3 
percent bonds at a time when the country's 
gold and foreign exchange resources were 
being rapidly drained away to finance large 
Import surpluses. Thus the tendency for 
Import surpluses to draw off excessive pur¬ 
chasing power has been neutralized In major 
part by the shift to the central bank of 
public debt previously held by the banks and 
the general public. The inflation problem 
remains on hand. To meet the crisis, the 
Swedish Government has Invoked a series of 
direct controls, including a severe cutback 
In building activity, tightened limitations 
on imports, and seizure of aU private hold¬ 
ings of dollars. Swiss francs. Argentine pesos, 
and Portuguese escudos of Swedish nationals 
plus certain other ascets in those coirntnes." 

Thus, by keeping money cheap so that the 
Government might finance eosUy, Sweden 
succeeded In converting hard currency Into 
a soft currency; the policy achieved the 
ridiculous result apparently of causing a 
flight from Swedish currency into the cur¬ 
rency of poor little Portugal. 

That is not all the Swedes achieved. Hav¬ 
ing fed the sotiroeB of inflation, they then 
went through the familiar retort to repres¬ 
sive measures, such as curtailing building 
activity and limiting imports. 


WS quota further from the NStlonal City 
Bank's statement: 

experienoe of the occupied countries 
suggests that when governments try to bor¬ 
row money at rates too low to attract genuine 
savings, or to compete with alternative out¬ 
lets for funds, the government bonds they 
sell wind up in the central bank, which pays 
for the bonds by issuing new notes or by 
giving banks credits to their reserve accounts 
on its books. The end result is a dressed-up 
version of old-fashioned printing-press infla¬ 
tion. In fact, the results can be worse if the 
doors of the central banks are held open to 
the ‘monetization* not alone of current gov¬ 
ernment deficits, hut also of government 
securities originally taken up by the public 
in financing previous government deficits. It 
Is little wonder that in so many countries 
respect for the money of the realm has de¬ 
scended to such low levels.** 

We hope that those who make and those 
who accept statements that monetary infla¬ 
tion has been stopped in this country be¬ 
cause Treasury deficits have been replaced 
by Treasury surpluses will read the above 
carefully. Because when bonds Issued to 
finance past deficits wind up in the central 
banks, past deficits are doing tbelr deadly 
inflationary work. 

And at this moment the central bank in 
this country is helping to maintain an ar¬ 
tificially low Intemt rate on Government 
securities and unless It stops doing so the 
results will not be different than they have 
been elsewhere. 

It is always the other fellow In some other 
country who Is taking inflationary action. 
Those who are doing it in a particular place 
at a particular time can always tell why their 
policy and actions are sound and why condi¬ 
tions are different. But the end result Is 
always the same. 

The Federal Reserve supports the price of 
Government bonds, and already we have what 
developed In Sweden and the occupied coun¬ 
tries, that is. the proposals to repress the re¬ 
sults of monetary Inflation by a network of 
sanctions and controls, the feeding of Infla¬ 
tion at Its sources and trying to repress Its 
symptoms. 

And If anyone thinks that there Is not a 
flight from the dollar, let him listen to the 
testimony of one of President Truman’s ad¬ 
visers who said quite candidly that be sent 
his dollars Into commodities to hedge against 
Inflation. 

The remedy Is clear. Only the courage to 
act seems lacking. 


Honor Paid Col. Milton B. Ochs Well 
Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TXNIVXSBEX 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker. I be¬ 
lieve In passing around a few bouquets to 
people who deserve them during their 
lifetime. Col. Milton B. Ochs, of Chat¬ 
tanooga, brother of the late Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher o^ the New York Times, 
has devoted a lifetime to the assistance of 
his friends and of worthy causes In the 
State of Tennessee. A list of his benefi¬ 
cences is too long to set forth. Buffl- 
clent it is to say that Col. Milton B. Ochs 
through his thoughtful generosity has 
brought much happiness to thousands of 


people and has done much to make a 
better place of the community in which 
he lives. It is very fitting, therefore, that 
the Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga has 
selected him as the man of the year. A 
few words about Colonel Ochs and his 
life were well set forth in Alfred Mynders 
excellent column. Next to the News, of 
December 10. as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga Times] 

NEXT TO THE NEWS 
(By Alfred Mynders) 

In selecting Col. Milton B. Ochs as tlic out¬ 
standing citizen of the year, the Klwanls 
Club honors a man who has devoted his 
adult life to Chattanooga and its social, civic, 
and Journalistic Interests. The Klwanls 
Club odds to Its long list of distinguished 
outstanding citizens a man whose good fel¬ 
lowship seems to have reached Its climax in 
his presidency of the Chattanooga Half-Cen¬ 
tury Club. He Is the beloved fountainhead 
and guiding spirit of that unique organiza¬ 
tion 

The Half-Century Club is the outward and 
visible form of on inward and spiritual grace 
which has dominated Colonel Ochs* tlioughts 
for many years and which has been expressed 
daily In his Looking Backward column on 
this page of the Chattanooga Times. 

This writer frankly envies his Infinite 
variety and his capacity for reflecting the 
golden youthful years and events in the lives 
of the Half-Century Club members through 
his Looking Backward column. 

It is no secret that Colonel Ochs Is past 
80 Even the lovely Miss Pan, whom he mar¬ 
ried as the belle of Chattanooga Is, herself, 
Just past 80 But the amazing man writes 
his Looking Backward columns in longhand 
every day 

It would be a Job of work for a newspaper¬ 
man of Just 30 years of age, but being a labor 
of love with him, be seems to like It and to 
thrive on It. 

If he goes out of town on a trip—too often 
of late a sad trip to see his beloved sister. 
Miss Nannie, or to attend some sorrowful 
farewell to a friend who has not stuck it out 
as long as Colonel Millie—be leaves his col¬ 
umns in advance, all hand-written and all 
in order 

Dally, there are thousands who read Look¬ 
ing Backward and who anxiously turn to It 
and echo Longfellow's words: 

"This Is the place. Stand still, my steed. 

Let me review the scene. 

And summon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been ” 

The Kiwanis Club told his part In per¬ 
suading the late great Adolph 8. Ochs to 
build that religious gem, the Memorial Tem¬ 
ple to Julius and Bertha Ochs out on Mc- 
Callie. Adolph Ochs fivnlshed the money 
and Milton Ochs furnished the time and 
the dreams to give Chattanooga a great Look¬ 
out Mountain Park, which will be preserved 
for the people 

Colonel Ochs was married on the 26th of 
April 1893 to the beautiful Miss Fannie Van 
Dyke, the daughter of the late William D. 
and Anna (Deadrlck) Van Dyke Three chil¬ 
dren blessed the union The elder son is 
Col William Van Dyke Ochs, of the United 
States Army, retired The second son is 
Adolph Shelby Ochs, former gener.sl man¬ 
ager of the Chattanooga Times The third 
child, the only daughter, is Mrs. Margaret 
Elizabeth Ochs Palmer. 

A friend of the military cadets In his 
younger days, a worker for every patriotic 
movement here In two World Wars, a news¬ 
paperman in Philadelphia and Nashville, and 
a vital force In the newspaper life of thla 
city for two generations. Colonel Ochs' dally 
column on this page is easily one of the best 
of its kind in the South. One marvels at bis 
play of wit and sentiment, and one knows 
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that over the coffee cups. Looking Baickward 
Is the most widely read Xeature or the Chat¬ 
tanooga Times. 

*‘Trade hardly deems the busy day begun 
Till his keen eye along the sheet has rtm; 
The blooming daughter throws her needle 

by. 

And reads her schoolmate’s marriage with 
a sigh: 

While the grave mother puts her glasses on 
And gives a tear to some old crony gone " 

Its appeal Is to all. for It deals in the 
light which glows forever In human hearts— 
the light of other days. That is the light 
never seen on land or sea. but the light which 
Is never quenched—the light of other days. 
"Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me. 

Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 

The smiles, the tears, of boyhood's years 
The words of love then spoken; 

The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken.*' 

The Klwanls citation says: 

"When ho took over the presidency (of 
the Half-Century Club) there was a mem¬ 
bership of approximately 175. Today, under 
his guidance, there la a membership of 610 
active and 203 have passed away • • •. 

The members of the Half-Century Club ell 
agree ho has endeared himself to more people 
during the last 10 years than any Individual 
In our city " 

Colonel Ochs has held too many honors to 
bo enumerated in this space. He has been 
so active a force In Journalism from his salad 
days that his life confirms what so many of 
us slaves of the lamp believe—that there la 
no other profession like Journalism. He has 
promoted civic progress In every way And 
with all he has been a vivid, charming, and 
Informative writer. 

The outstanding citizen of the year Is still 
a newspaperman and a very hard-working 
one and his life In Chattanooga has been re¬ 
flected in the things newspapermen do and 
the friends they cherish. 

"Nor ever once ashamed, so we be named 
Pressmen; slaves of the lamp; servants of 
light." 


Are We Subsidizing Commanism Abroad 

While Increasing Inflation at Home? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALZFOSMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav, December 15, 1947 

Mr. ANDERSON of CaUfomia. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
every Member of Congress to the follow¬ 
ing profound communication I have re¬ 
ceived from a man who has spent a life¬ 
time studying international financial 
problems. The most careful considera¬ 
tion should be given to his observations 
and advice before the Congress takes 
action on the proposed Marshall plan or 
any phase of it. 

Freedom and plenty abroad are not 
compatible with regimentation, inflation, 
and loss of liberty at home. 

Sabatoca. Calif , December 2,1947, 
Hon. J. Z Anderson, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. O. 

Mr Dear Conorbssman: In June I wrote 
you calling attention to the pegged prices 
required by order of the stabilization fxuid 


to be observed In exchanging foreign cur¬ 
rencies Into United States doUars, an order 
entered upon demand of the governments 
of western Europe. I used the pegged price 
of the French franc as lUustratlng the In¬ 
superable barrier Interposed by these pegged 
prices against export of French merchandise 
to the United States. My purpose was to 
make It clear that by thus preventing exports 
to the United States the French Oovernment 
had, by Its own act, created a shortage of 
dollars in France and could relieve It by rais¬ 
ing the barrier. A new spending project call¬ 
ing for advances unrelated to food to western 
European governments. Including that of 
France, is now before Congress. In its sup¬ 
port It is urged that these countries are suf¬ 
fering from economic ills caused by events 
beyond their control; that they must have 
dollars which are unobtainable through their 
own exertions or they will “collapse." It Is 
in respect to this new spending project that 
I am writing. What I am about to point out 
Is this: 

That the principal countries of western 
Europe are In economic chains of their own 
forging and the major economic lUs from 
which they suffer are the natural and In¬ 
evitable consequence of these self-imposed 
shackles 

That they cannot recover until freed, and 
their freedom Is to be had only through 
drastic political and economic reforms. 

That these reforms present political dif¬ 
ficulties of great magnitude and must come 
from within and not from without. 

That sound and stable money must be pro¬ 
vided and honestly maintained within these 
countries. That production and trade must 
be freed from an intolerable control the pur¬ 
pose of which Is to force persons having 
things to sell, or services to render to accept 
In payment a debauched paper money at 
whatever values bureaus decree—decrees the 
people decline to obey since they know them 
to be founded upon false pretense. 

That they must reduce expenditures to the 
level of revenues, a process which requires 
the cessation of subsidies and gratuities; the 
denial of hand-outs to powerful pressure 
groups, the abolition of the 4-day week with 
reduction of salaries and wages to the lair 
level of production 

That they must purge the public pay 
rolls of hosts of unnecessary clerks and use¬ 
less functionaries. 

In short, that governments must return to 
these policies of fiscal sobriety and common 
honesty essential to normal life In an orderly 
society. Money must cease to bo common 
harlot to political expediency and return to 
Its true position as an honest and respected 
servant of the people. No Member of Con¬ 
gress need be told that as things now stand 
in many of the countries, such reforms pre¬ 
sent near Insuperable political difficulties. 
Held prisoner by Interests now well vested, 
the natural fruit of their own follies, these 
governments will encounter fierce resistance 
In respect to every necessary reform. Suc¬ 
cess will be possible only under Indomitable 
leadership, and then only when conditions 
are ripe: Under such circumstances, sub¬ 
sidization will not be required. If govern¬ 
ments are weak and conditions not ripe, sub¬ 
sidization will be worse than useless, since It 
win perpetuate the evils. This Is because 
subsidies granted those In power will 
strengthen their hold upon office, and thus 
assure continuation of existing practices. 
Request for 63,000,000,000 to be expended In 
efforts to maintain pegged prices for debased 
paper moneys of Itself betrays lack of cou¬ 
rageous purpose and intent upon the part of 
those concurring In the request. 

Both reason and experience sustain each 
of the conclusions Just expressed. But in 
their support I propose to summon not only 
reason and experience but painful circum¬ 
stance as well, the first circumstance being 
that 620,000,000,000 already have been ap¬ 


propriated by Congress and spent by bureaus 
for world rehabilitation since the surrender 
of Japan with as little permanent good as 
620,000.000.000 spent for wheat to be broad¬ 
cast upon a desert as an agricultural ex¬ 
periment. 

n 

That there may be no mlstmderstanding 
of my position, let me make It clear that I 
offer no objection to the gratuitous provision 
of food and all other necessities to the con¬ 
quered peoples and those residing In occu¬ 
pied areas. Since we hold them In military 
custody and deny them freedom of action, 
we must provide for them or confess ourselves 
no better than those keepers of starvation 
camps we have hanged. Neither do I offer 
objection to the gratuitous provision of food 
and clothing within the liberated areas where 
it Is proven that the cotwtry Itself cannot 
make provision for its own needy, and where 
its distribution to those for whom it Is In¬ 
tended is adequately assured. I make this 
qualification since It is my understanding 
that foods heretofore sent abroad gratuitous¬ 
ly have not been supplied gratuitously to the 
needy but. on the contrary, have been sold 
by those In power, and the money used as 
the government saw fit. Neither do 1 oppose 
combatting the spread of totalitarian com¬ 
munism by methods likely to prove effective. 

It is because the present project goes far 
beyond feeding and clothing needy persons 
and contemplates Immense gratuities to ex- 
istlng foreign governments for expenditure 
In such manner as they choose that I am 
troubling myself to write this letter and you 
to receive it, for I do not believe that such 
gratuities under present conditions will 
either bring prosperity to the people of those 
countries or serve to combat the spread of 
communism. 

m 

Those who advocate this new spending 
project, despite the falliure of those which 
have preceded It, say that the way to prevent 
the spread of communism throughout west¬ 
ern Europe Is to make the people of that area 
prosperous and hence contented; that the 
people of the states they propose to aid are 
not prosperous—at least, not as prosperous 
as they would like to be—and cannot become 
80 through their own exertions. It Is lor this 
reason that they propose to aid them The 
aid they suggest is twenty-odd billions in 
American money to be secured through the 
imposition or continuation of extraordinary 
taxes on the people of the United States, this 
money to be transferred as subsidies to for¬ 
eign treasuries. Upon receipt the money Is 
to be used by the recipient governments In 
such ways os they deem proper to make their 
people prosperous. Even in a mad woild. 
Congressman, It is difficult to soberly accept 
the doctrine of subsidizing governments 
which on their profligate record stand as 
proven purveyors of poverty and destroyers of 
plenty. 

Since France Is the largest and most Im¬ 
portant of the states proposed to be aided 
by gratuitous capital grants, I propose to con¬ 
sider this plan in respect to that country. 

The French people are strong and capable. 
They possess great wealth both at home and 
abroad and invaluable natural resources. 
There are many wealthy individuals and fam¬ 
ilies. I shall refer to these In greater detail 
before I have finished. Throughout a long 
history the French have demonstrated In¬ 
dustrial genius as well as great military valor 
and aggressiveness. By force of arms they 
have cotlquered and now hold peoples and 
lands In subjection both in Asia and Africa. 
Since the year 1800, a period of less than 
a century and a half, which Is lees than the 
lives of two 76-year-old men running con¬ 
secutively, their armies have more than once 
overrim aU of Evirope. Bo complete was this 
conquest that throughout that Continent 
they were enabled to place French kings of 
their own selection upon forcibly vacated 
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foreign throaee. In tom, within that pe* 
flod, Vranoe betMlt haa been overrun. Here- 
tofcwe nrenob reooverlee both from defeat in 
wan and from internal revolution have been 
remarkable. The country is •elf>suetalning 
because of Its naturally fertile and highly 
productive lands, and as a farmer the French 
peasant has no superior. He Is industrious, 
fnigal, and intelligent. He cherishes the 
land and spares no effort to maintain its 
fertility. 

As compared to other wor-tom countries, 
the physical destruction in France was rela¬ 
tively little, and agriculture continued with 
slight Interruption throughout the occupa¬ 
tion. Nearly 3 years have passed since the 
liberation and the return of the French 
prisoners of war to their occupations. In 
addition to domestic production and that of 
her overseas colonies, France, since the war's 
end, has had several billions of American 
jproduction In exchange for which she has 
parted with nothing. Yet despite the exer¬ 
tions of the French people, supplemented by 
princely gifts from abroad, their Govern¬ 
ment has felt compelled to reduce their 
bread ration to a level below the lowest re¬ 
ceived dining the German occupation, and, 
admitting no malfeasance In Its own admin¬ 
istration, appears as suppliant for free gifts 
from abroad. 

IV 

In my letter to you of June 28, to which 1 
have already referred. I pointed out how In¬ 
valid is the claim of the French Government 
that it has made a genuine effort to obtain 
American dollars through its own exertions, 
that is by boiMst reciprocal trade between 
Amerioane and Frenchmen. But a moment's 
examination of Its conduct is required to 
demonstrate that by deliberate act In estab¬ 
lishing a grossly overstated pegged price for 
the franc through the mechanism of the 
Btablllsatlon Fund, it has so heavily penal¬ 
ized American travelers and merchants as to 
make subatantlal sales of French merchan¬ 
dise and services to Americans impossible. 
The facts speak for themselves and require no 
elaboration. By a coldly calculated expedi¬ 
ent, whatever its purpose, the French Gov¬ 
ernment has created its own shortage of the 
dollars of which It claims to be In need, and 
it is not an unfair deduction that the French 
Government proposes to part with French 
merchandise In exchange for American dol¬ 
lars only when hope vanishes of obtaining 
them for nothing. I say this because It Is 
impoosible to suppose that a government 
seriously desiring export business for its peo¬ 
ple would enact an Insuperable barrier 
against It. But a government wblcb bellevea 
that course of conduct to offer possibility of 
obtaining dollars without consideration 
would most certainly do so The effort itself 
affords a melancholy commentary upon the 
French estimate of American Intelligence. 

V 

In the period following the liberation the 
French Government, according to its statisti¬ 
cal reports, haa Issued more newly printed 
francs In payment of treasury deficits than 
did the Vichy government during the occu¬ 
pation. By this flagrant abuse of the 
sovereign power to Issue money Frmich poli¬ 
ticians in office have made pretense of giv¬ 
ing the people something for nothing. Its 
deficits represented subsidies of every con¬ 
ceivable sort; outrageously built up pay 
rolls; free services and wasteful extrava¬ 
gances including Increased pay for a 4-day 
week. But In truth the miracle of provid¬ 
ing the people with something for nothing 
consisted of nothing more than the shabby 
and ill-concealed robbery of every man. 
woman, and child in France who owned paper 
francs or obligations payable in francs, as 
well as an pensioners and annuitants and 
all wage and salary earners who lost stesdlly 
because of the lag between ascending prtoee 
and pay readjustments. Rationing and price 
exchange oontrcds were resorted to In the 


hc^ of concealing thwdeclinlng ptirchaslng 
power of the franc. With these controls 
came scarcity, their Inseparable companion. 
These measuree, aenselees since they sought 
to defeat the protective forces of human 
nature itself, deceived no intelligent French¬ 
man and should deceive no intelligent 
American. They seriously aggravated a 
situation already becoming imendurable. 
They have driven free markets underground 
and forced trade from the hands of estab¬ 
lished tax-paying merchants Into the bands 
of free-bootcrs who dare not declare their 
unlawful gains to the tax collector even if 
so disposed In this manner they have both 
dried up the revenues of the state and con¬ 
verted normal plenty Into abnormal scarcity. 

There are few among the French people 
who do not understand paper money In¬ 
flation and none understands It more clearly 
than the French peasant. His understanding 
Is bom of experience and family tradition. 
He will not willingly submit to being victim¬ 
ized through an oft repeated deception. It is 
for this reason that he hoards gold coins, 
both of French and foreign minting, even 
resorting to the purchase of thin cuttings 
from gold bars to be added to bis hoard. 
Be also acquires such foreign currencies as 
he deems stable, and It Is well known that a 
great portion of the United States currency 
spent in France by our armies found Its way 
into French hoards where it still remains. 
It Is because of his understanding of what 
has been and Is dally being done to debase 
the franc that the French peasant withholds 
his produce from the price-controlled mar¬ 
kets and secretly disposes of It upon the 
underground free market where the true 
value of the franc is recognized. A realist 
from experience and hard circumstance, he 
declines acceptance of the doctrine that false 
pretense becomes truth at the will of the 
lawmaker or bureaucrat, and that by legal 
enactment and printed inscription paper can 
be given whatever value government de¬ 
crees 

But the hoarding in France is not con¬ 
fined to peasants Obeying the most natu¬ 
ral of all protective instincts, people of every 
class seek to save themselves from loss or 
Impoverishment Thus they quietly convert 
francs Into things of permanent value and 
find ways to secretly get their money and 
valuables out of PVance and into other 
countries The drain of French-owned capi¬ 
tal from France through such measures has 
been enormous. A vast amount of this 
French-owned capital Is known to be In¬ 
vested In American securities deposited by 
French owners in American strongboxes It 
Is this French capital driven Into hiding be¬ 
cause of the notorious delinquencies of Its 
own Government that Is to be replaced 
through taxation of Americans. If Congress 
gives consent. 

Yet all human experience proves that when 
the French Government again establishes 
and maintains an honest medium of ex¬ 
change and discontinues price controls and 
rationing, food will return in abundance to 
the free markets of the cities, as It has many 
times In the past. Expatriated capital will 
come home, gold will be returned to the 
banks, commerce and Industry will revive, 
and the national revenues will he restored. 
Americans should understand this. Did not 
meat and butter disappear from our own 
controlled markets, reappear when controls 
were lifted, and disappear again when con¬ 
trols were reUnposed, only to promptly reap¬ 
pear when freedom was restored? Only per¬ 
sons of short memory can fall to recall this. 

VI 

Public distress In France because of the 
steadily faUlng value of the franc has now 
reached the stage where a resolute Govern¬ 
ment might hope for success In drastic fiscal 
and monetary reform. All law-abiding per- 
sons In FVanoe and an who must work for 
wsges or salaries or subsist upon income 


payable In francs are victims of a destroying 
force from which they are frantically seeking 
escape. The Communist leadership under¬ 
stand this far better than do those Ameri¬ 
cans of little understanding who suppose 
the situation controllable by gifts to the 
Ftench Government or some additional food 
for sale to the French people. The Commu¬ 
nists propose the overthrow of a Government 
which has failed to provide either honest 
government or an honest media of exchange. 
Under the leadership of Moscow, both intel¬ 
ligent and conscienceless, they have made 
headway, a fact which should astonish no 
one. A people fleeing from a great evil may 
readily fall to discern the greater evil toward 
which they are being directed. 

In reply to those who in their despera¬ 
tion have alined themselves under the 
leadership of the Communists, the Ooveiii- 
xnent has announced Its purpose to print 
and distribute additional francs. This Is 
perhaps Its only feasible recourse at the 
moment. But this temporary palliative 
must be followed forthwith by the essential 
and drastic operation, or nothing perma¬ 
nent will have been accomplished. Should 
subsidization from abroad result in post¬ 
ponement of this operation, it will have 
worked evil and not good. 

It must be borne In mind that monetary 
Inflation is of political origin though Its 
manifestations appear in the realm of eco¬ 
nomics It finds its source and Its continu¬ 
ation in political expediency. Its purpose 
Is to enable those in power to Increase pub¬ 
lic expenditure without a corresponding in¬ 
crease In taxation As example, by the 
printing and expenditure of additional 
paper money or credits convertible Into 
money, appearance Is given of something 
being obtained for the people lor nothing. 
Bo It Is that by the mass of the people in its 
early stages monetary Inflation is deemed 
Santa Claus, and, since In the homely ver¬ 
nacular of a great American, "Nobody Is 
going to shoot Santa Claus." protests of 
those who understand the ultimate effect 
go unheeded. The people accept appearance 
for reality and vote to support those they 
deem to be their benefactors. Not until it 
Is learned by the mass of the people through 
painful experience that behind the benevo¬ 
lent mask of Santa Claus hides the cruel 
countenance of an ogre which from the be¬ 
ginning has created nothing, but on the 
contrary has secretly token cruelly and ruth¬ 
lessly, is there political hope of bringing 
monetary Inflation to an end. Once started, 
as long as there is political gain In Its con¬ 
tinuance, the practice wUl be continued, 
only when Its continuance has come to mean 
pollUcal loss wUl It be dlsconUnued. 

If freedom survives the present crises, there 
Is but one serious possibility of long post¬ 
ponement of remedial action in Prance. That 
poeslblllty lies In unwise American Inter¬ 
ference by subsidizing the French Govern¬ 
ment. By supplying the French politician 
In office with the means with which to con¬ 
tinue his subsidies, his extravagances, and 
services with neither Increased taxation nor 
the printing of additional francs, It Is with¬ 
in our power to prolong the French economic 
malady, even to the exhaustion of our own 
available resources. But In essence the oper¬ 
ation will consist of nothing more than the 
temporary expedient of importing to our 
shores and unjustly inflicting upon our own 
people a portion of the misery brought upon 
the French people through the maladminis¬ 
tration of their own government And In 
the end, when our own exhaustion compels 
cessation of our Intervention, every respon¬ 
sible American official and every lawmaker 
and publicist party to the process will be 
deteeted for It both at home and abroad; at 
home for starting and continuing the prac¬ 
tice. abroad because of its discontinuance. 
And, Congressman, should any of your con- 
stltutents Inquire as to the probable dura¬ 
tion of economic distress in France, and you 
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may be sure many of them are wondering, 
you may with perfect safety reply that the 
duration will at least be coextensive with 
continuation of the practice of shipping 
American wealth to France In attempts to 
shore up a rotting franc; a franc rotting not 
because of exhaustion of French resources, 
but because French politicians In office de¬ 
cline to be honest. 

vn 

There Is ample support of a current factual 
nature for the conclusions Just expressed It 
Is to be found almost dally In press reports 
from France Indicating the declining value 
of the franc under pressure of new issues 
and the discontent of the people because of 
It It is to be found In speeches by French 
Cabinet members, in strikes and demands 
for Increased wages; In the withholding of 
agricultural produce from the price-con¬ 
trolled markets of the cities, though there 
Is no evidence of scarcity In the country. 
Of equal significance are reports from re¬ 
turned American travelers. The correspond¬ 
ent, Marquis Childs, has recently reported 
from Paris that expensive Parisian restau¬ 
rants are dally filled with French diners, 
while the French Riviera, the expensive 
gambling and resort center has Just closed its 
most profitable year. Others have made 
similar reports 

Dr, Helser, the distinguished American 
physician and author who gave a lifetime to 
the service of humanity through the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, has just returned from a 
3 months’ motor trip through France and 
Italy. He speaks both languages and talked 
freely with the people of the country and 
cities. This competent man declared upon 
landing in New York that he found no evi¬ 
dence of serious lack of food in either coun¬ 
try and that the shops of Florence In Italy 
where there Is no meat rationing carried 
more steaks and chops on display than he 
observed in similar New York markets. 

The distinguished San Francisco weekly, 
the Argonaut, of October 24. contains a letter 
from John Gallois, a prominent San Fran¬ 
ciscan It was written at sea to the editor 
by Mr Gallois who was returning from a 4 
months’ tour of Sweden, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and a small part of Germany. In 
this letter he says, “These Europeans are not 
suffering, alhough they appear broke Never, 
even in the heydays of the late twenties have 
I seen such spending, luxury, gambling, and 
so forth as In France and Belgium It’s 
not like the old days when the Americans, 
British, and Russians were the great spenders 
In Europe Now It’s the local people. What 
these people now need Is to get down to work 
and forget about our helping them. The 
countries and people look healthy and pros¬ 
perous, and unless the 16 nations now as¬ 
sembled in Peris can form a sort of perpetual 
United States of western nations which 
would forget their dollar demands without 
productive planning, I would let them paddle 
their own canoe • • • If France wants 

to get out of her mess, she miist revise her 
ways of living and abandon the habits of 
luxury she has acquired in the years since 
the liberation. The exhibition of indecent 
riches I saw In French summer resorts has 
certainly not given tourists the Impression 
she needs ffnanclal help. You cannot ask for 
help and live as well as before the war. 
• • • At present France offers a strange 

picture. Her industrial production Is equal 
to 1938 but she lacks essential manufactured 
commodities. Her agricultural output equals 
1938, yet she goes begging for wheat and 
meat. The cause Is hoarding for black- 
market prices. Her cities go short of food 
and the countryside eats as never before.” 
Many other Interested travelers have re¬ 
ported similar observations. None of the in¬ 
decent display of wealth and luxury on the 
part of Frenchmen, described above, has 
escaped the eyes of the helpless middle and 
wage-earning classes of France, desperately 
struggling against the declining value of 


their francs. Their Jaittemess and resent¬ 
ment are manifested in the strikes and dis¬ 
orders now being experienced. This resent¬ 
ment will oontlnue until conditions are 
changed, and change will come only with re¬ 
moval of the causes. 

vzn 

Proof of the cause of scarcity In the 
French cities and of the rapidly declining 
value of the franc is to be found In the Gov¬ 
ernment’s financial reports. In January of 
this year there were published In the Com¬ 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, of New 
York, a study of the French situation by a 
competent economist. Egon Kaskellne. The 
figures which follow are taken from that 
study. I have seen none of them ques¬ 
tioned and have no reason to doubt their 
authenticity. The French national debt Is 
$463 per capita as compared with a per 
capita debt In the United States of $1,185, 
and In Great Britain of $2,162 In December 
1946 the controlled price level In France, as 
a consequence of the paper money Infia- 
tlon, had reached 800 percent of the 1938 
level. It la now much higher and moving 
upward steadily. Upon the free or black 
markets which were then doing over one- 
third of all French business, the price levels 
had reached 1,600 percent of the 1938 levels. 
The franc, officially valued at the pegged 
price of 119-plus per the United States dollar 
by the International Stabilization Fund, was 
selling at 360 per United States dollar It 
was estimated by M Phillip, the new Minister 
of Finance, in his December address to the 
assembly that the tax frauds of the year 1946 
ran as high as 160.000,000,000 francs. One 
hundred and fifty billion francs. Congress¬ 
man. at the pegged rate of exchange is $1,- 
260.000,000. The total deficit of the French 
Government for the year 1946 was reported 
as 416.000.000.000 francs of which two hun¬ 
dred and three billion came from losses in 
the nationalized railways and Industries. 
This deficit was met by the Issuance of newly 
created paper francs The deficit for 1947 
was estimated at 600,000.000,000 francs to be 
met in the same manner 

The foregoing are shocking figures but those 
which follow must appall every Congressman 
who is giving serious consideration to the 
question of voting taxes against his own 
constituents on behalf of a French Govern¬ 
ment which openly declines to do Its duty 
Taxes collected in France represent but 22 7 
percent of French income as against nearly 
double that percent In the United States 
and 40 percent In Great Britain, while from 
the estimated annual 400,000,000,000 francs 
worth of agricultural production, but 2,000,- 
000.000 francs (one-half of 1 percent) are 
taken In taxes It Is In the face of these 
figures that It is gravely proposed that addi¬ 
tional taxes be laid upon all Americans, rich 
and poor, farmer and factory worker, to sup¬ 
port the Government of France 

The French Government’s reported Income 
fpr the fiscal year ending In 1946 was 373,- 
000,000,000 francs. This equals $3,130,000,- 
000. ’The division of this by 40,000,000, the 
estimated population of France, gives $78 as 
the per capita tax burden imposed upon its 
people by the French Government In the 
fisc^ year ending In 1946. Now subject to 
the same calculation the $40,000,000,000 tax 
collection of the Federal Government of the 
United States from the American people. In 
a word, divide 40,000,000.000 by 140,000,000, 
the popidatlon of the United States. This 
calculation discloses that the tax collection 
from the American people by the Federal 
Government alone during the year 1946 was 
$286 per capita, nearly three times that col¬ 
lected by the French Government from Its 
people. 

It is not for taxing lightly that the French 
Government Is to he condemned. It Is for 
taxing lightly while spending heavily and 
meeting the deficits by the printing of paper 
francs. For this it la Inevitable that it will 


soon be called to account by the French 
people. That Is, Congressman, the French 
Government will very soon be called to ac¬ 
count by the French people unless you and 
your colleagues can be persuaded to tax your 
own constituents to make good Its deficits. 

IX 

If the Congress of the United States Is to 
become tax collector extraordinary for the 
bankrupt governments of Europe and the 
American citizen taxpayer extraordinary on 
behalf of those governments. It Is well that 
Congressmen vlslc those countries on whose 
behalf they propose to enact tax measures. 
But one day spent In examination of French 
books readily available in translation will 
afford great enlightenment both to those leg¬ 
islators who travel abroad In search of In¬ 
formation and those who remain at home. 
For French scholars, with the Indiistry and 
meticulous care characteristic of their race, 
have assembled and analyzed the records 
pertaining to the great French paper-money 
Inflations of the past, even to the dally police 
reports respecting the feelings and conduct 
of the people. 

In these studies one Is enabled to observe, 
as in a mirror, precisely the conditions to be 
observed In France today The disappear¬ 
ance of food from the price-controlled and 
policed markets of the cities; food in plenty 
In the country; black markets flourishing, ex¬ 
pensive restaurants and gambling resorts 
filled to overflowing; speculation rampant 
and discontent and unhappiness everywhere; 
an overstaffed and wasteful Government un¬ 
ceasingly pouring newly printed paper francs 
Into the country’s circulation while harassed 
and Impotent officials struggle to force the 
people to accept the printings of the Govern¬ 
ment at such values as bureaucrats prescribe, 
the people declining to do so History is re¬ 
peating Itself In France The French people, 
knowing their own history, and understand¬ 
ing the ways .of the French politician, far 
better than do Americans, are resisting and 
rejecting a great Imposture. There are, of 
course, persons In France, as In the United 
States, who lay the blame for stagnation of 
trade in price-controlled markets, the scar¬ 
city of food in the cities, and the steady In¬ 
crease of prices, upon the demands of labor 
and salaried persons for Increased pay, oth¬ 
ers lay the blame upon merchants, others 
upon bankers, and still others upon indus¬ 
trialists and farmers These charges are as 
false as they are unjvist. The blame lies with 
none of these but upon those Frenchmen 
who cojolntly constitute the French Govern¬ 
ment. By their dishonest fiscal practices 
they have destroyed an essential factor in 
French civilization, the lawful medium of 
exchange of France, while the struggle of 
labor, of salaried persons, of merchants, of 
farmers, and Industrialists for additional 
francs Is but the natural struggle to survive. 
In it Is exhibited the protective Instinct of 
the individual to safeguard himself and his 
family, and nothing more. The Issue of eco¬ 
nomic recovery in France lies between the 
French people as a whole and the French 
politician, and there It must be decided Our 
Intervention can prolong the struggle and 
the agony and Import a portion of It to our 
own country. But it cannot determine Its 
final outcome. 

X 

I have used France as example, but In one 
respect the case of England Is more illumi¬ 
nating. When I wrote you 18 months ago ex¬ 
pressing opposition to the British loan In the 
form then advocated, 1 stated that I opposed 
It not because of antagonism toward the Brit¬ 
ish people but because upon objective reason¬ 
ing I believed the loan would prove harmful 
both to the British and to ourselves. I stated 
that reason led to no other conclusion than 
that It would Impair Anglo-American friend¬ 
ship since the conditions attached to the 
loan could not be met and therefore should 
not be imposed. I also stated that the ad- 
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wrM «aeots <3t 90 tmtt « drain <m Amerloaii 
rmoweta, tbt -total of dao,O0O4)0(MK)0 ttaen 
under consideration for foreign grants Iwlng, 
tataresungty snoagh, ttaeaame as at prasent, 
oould not tse postpcmed but would pnanptly 
manifest tliomaelveB. Little Ume lias been 
required to vtndteete the accuracy of these 
conclusions. Jks an alternate to the blanket 
loan as planned. I suggested a careful esam* 
Inatlon of the fiscal aflalra of Cheat Britain 
and that approach to its financial problems 
dictated by aU experience. But it soon be¬ 
came apparent that the great mass of the 
American people, moved by humane instincts 
and high purpose, waa being won by a skill¬ 
ful campaign of ofliclal propaganda to accept 
the repre se ntations inscribed upon the bottle 
with no real knowledge of Its contents. Con¬ 
gress thereupon succumbed to the pressure 
of the admlnlstratton. It was but a repeti¬ 
tion of similar administration successes. The 
result was but a repetition of past failures. 
Events have moved swiftly In America. The 
people have demonstrated that they like 
neither the scarcity and the advancing infla¬ 
tion they are experiencing at home nor the 
news they receive from abroad. They have 
learned that fine phrases and lofty declara¬ 
tions at purpoae are poor subetitutes for ob¬ 
jective reasoning, and that an economic un¬ 
truth does not become truth because ad¬ 
vanced In support of a cause deemed worthy. 

XI 

We now know In enlightening detail what 
happened to the British loan. To make use 
of an ancient expression It went for com 
and games for the British populace, for food 
and clothing subsidies, for tobacco, for Holly¬ 
wood films, for doles, for losses incurred In 
natlonaliaed industry with that increased 
pay for decreased pi^uction which makes 
for political popularity and national bank¬ 
ruptcy. By indirection through the sub- 
atdles It went for unprecedented welfare pro¬ 
grams and the pay of new heavily staffed 
bureaus to oontrcl the mec han i s ms of the 
new order. 

Bewildered Americans express astonish¬ 
ment that by-elections In Great Britain In 
regular succession have sustained the Social¬ 
ist Government, a seeming anomaly If things 
In Britain axe as bad as reported. There 
need be no astonishment During the past 
year the pay of British labor In shillings has 
been hlg^ than ever before, and the cost 
of food and clothing relatively less because 
of prodigious Government subsidies made 
posalble by the American loan. As a con¬ 
sequence of this and of the little left to buy 
because of the export program of his Govern¬ 
ment. the British wage earner baa a surplus 
of ahlllli^s in his pocket. It Is for this rea¬ 
son that absenteeism has reached propor- 
tlons hitherto unknown and the increased 
attendance at horse racing, dog racing, pro¬ 
fessional football matches, and all other 
foims of public and private gambling have 
become a national scandal. The churches 
gambling committee has Just reported that 
receipts on greyhound racing tracks In Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Wales last year were 
$796,000,000, that bookmakers' takings aie 
estimated at slighUy more, bringing the to¬ 
tal expenditure at greyhound racing tracks 
over $l,600fi00,000. And who. Congressman, 
one may a^, paid for the colossal food and 
clothing subsidies, for the tobacco, for the 
Hollywood films, for the absenteeism, for de¬ 
creased work with Increased pay? The 
answer is not difficult. It was paid for in 
substantial part by Americans under com¬ 
pulsion of an act of Congress. It was paid 
for out of the loan which, confidently sup¬ 
posed by well-meaning Americans to last 4 
years assure the rehabilitation of British 
industry, was dissipated In living expenses 
ftyi/i amusements In 1 and served no teal 
purpose except to enable the Socialist gov¬ 
ernment to keep itself in power. 

2s it great wonder that so many Americans 
now meeting this bill through taxes and 
higher prices witness with crave concern the 


wfforts of elemeats within the administration 
to exact from them under force of law addi¬ 
tional contributions to so little purpose? 

XIX 

That which objective reasoning made clear 
has been proven by events. I'rom every 
part of the world into which American 
money has been potired the story Is the 
same. The four and a quarter billions re¬ 
ceived by the Government of Great Britain 
from the Treasury of the United States has 
-all but disappeared in a year, and with what 
result—increased austerity for the British 
people and no abatement in the economic 
distresB of their country. Billions to the 
Government of Prance, and with what re¬ 
sult—conditions more critical than before, 
and a decrease In the bread ration of France 
to levels below that of the German occu¬ 
pation. Billions to Russia and her satellite 
states and the measure of their gratitude 
Is tho murder of Innocent yotmg Americans 
and the denunciatory charge that we are 
Imperialists, war mongers, and enemies of 
mankind. Billions for the liljeratlon and 
rehabilitation of China and our Government 
dares not publish the report of its official 
observer, so gruesome are the details of cor¬ 
ruption and malfeasance; hundreds of mil¬ 
lions for Greece, and the dispatches of yes¬ 
terday disclose the discovery of $75,000,000 
in supplies abstracted and hidden in the In¬ 
terest of Greek individuals 

Among all who have accepted our bene¬ 
factions. which since the surrender of Japan 
have aggregated the great sum of $20,000,- 
000 ,000. few are to be found who believe our 
motives to be other than those of calculated 
self-interest Nor are they entirely with¬ 
out Justification for this belief, since each 
successive overseas-spending project has, 
like the present, been represented by Its 
promoters as demanded in our own national 
Interest. 

In every city, village, and hamlet in Amer¬ 
ica people are crying out against scarcity and 
high prices. The oppression Is real and not 
fancied There is scarcity and prices are 
high. One has but to pass through the food 
markets and observe the anxious faces of 
poorly dressed women to gain first-hand 
knowledge of what this condition means to 
many. Even the President coupled to his 
demand for these new gratuities abroad a 
demand for action against scarcity and high 
prices at home It is a demand for relief 
from the very 111 he proposes to inflict It 
is a demand that one be subtracted from 
five and the result be six. 

To contend that these proposed shipments 
of billions of American resources and pro¬ 
duction abroad do not inflict definite short¬ 
ages and consequent higher prices at home 
is to indulge in meaningless abstraction To 
say that It is the American wheat eaten by 
Americans and not the American wheat eaten 
by Eurc^eans that makes prices high; that 
it Is the American steel consumed by Ameri¬ 
cans and not the American steel consumed 
by foreigners that makes steel scarce, are 
distortions of reason Into nonsense In ap¬ 
praising the working of an entire economy 
earmarking of portions In the manner indi¬ 
cated is impossible. But it is Indisputable 
that for every million bushels of wheat and 
every million tons of steel sent abroad there 
Is on equivalent decrease in supply upon the 
home market. It is also indisputable that 
the addition of dollars and convertible cred¬ 
its to our already overexpanded circulation 
shaxply Increases demand upon those mar¬ 
kets. 

xxn 

There are persons who say that the United 
States can well afford to send an additional 
$20,000,000,000 worth of its resources and 
production abroad with nothing to be re¬ 
ceived In return, and should make provision 
to do so not only without delay but appar¬ 
ently without study insofar as Congress is 
concerned, 2n lieu eff Independent congres¬ 


sional study, they demand that Ccoigreas act 
upon the recommendation and report of 
committees, composed of lay Individuals, se¬ 
lected by the Executive to Instruct Congress 
respecting its duty. These committees have 
presumed to ascertain what “the economy of 
the Nation" can afford. I propose to point 
out the callous falsity of the concept under¬ 
lying these studies of what “the economy of 
the Nation" can afford a concept bearing 
no greater relationship to reality than the 
doctrine that the Governmenfs debt Is mean¬ 
ingless because "we owe it to ourselves." 

The Government of the United States, the 
proposed bestower of these foreign grants, 
does not own the wealth of the Nation The 
purchasable and exportable wealth of the 
Nation is owned by individuals and corpo¬ 
rations, and in varying proportloiua shores 
The income of the Nation Is also received by 
individuals and corporations In varying pro¬ 
portional shares. Whatever goes abroad pur¬ 
suant to these spending projects must be 
purchased, paid for, and withdrawn from the 
supplies otherwise available for purchase by 
Indivldiiol Americans. The impact upon In¬ 
dividuals will vary with their income and 
their necessities Every item must be se¬ 
cured in the markets in competitive bidding 
against American cltlsens, lew of whom are 
rich, the vast majority of whom are at best 
In no more than moderate circumstances, and 
many of whom are desperately poor I beg of 
you to mark carefully the contrast between 
these two classes of purchasers in the Amer¬ 
ican market, the individual American who 
is compelled day by day to earn his own. 
often meager, supply of dollars, and the for¬ 
eign government which Is supplied with dol¬ 
lars gratuitously And having carefully 
marked this contrast consider the handicap 
under which the American purchaser labors 
since be must not only earn his own dollars 
but provide the dollars spent by the foreign 
government as well. Slight analysis of the 
facts Is required to demonstrate the falsity of 
that singular concept which presumes to de¬ 
termine a question so vital to individuals 
upon an examination of what "the eepnomy 
of the nation" can stand The question is 
not what "the economy of the nation" can 
stand The question is what that tangible 
flesb and blood creature already desperately 
struggling to make both ends meet, the aver¬ 
age American, can stand It Is upon his back 
that Congress is asked to strap this load and 
It Is with him th.at Congressmen and the 
political parties to which they belong must 
reckon In the end 

I have in mind, Congressman, the average 
people of the United States, the men and 
women, old and young, of small or moderate 
Income who with mounting anxiety are 
struggling day by day not only against the 
present unparalleled rates of taxation which 
add heavily to the price of everything they 
buy but against the grinding burden of the 
national debt as well, a burden applied 
through tho gross Inflation of our circulat¬ 
ing media Among these men and women 
are to be foimd tbc best the country has, all 
salaried workers, all teachers, the clergy, all 
civil seivants, all labor which suffers loss be¬ 
cause of the lag between increasing prices and 
increased wages, the five mllliou families 
recently declared by Government to be with¬ 
out present possibility of procuring homos nf 
their own because of high costs and 6C.Lrcity 
of materials There are also those whose lile 
savings, once sufficient for their support, are 
no longer adequate becaiiso of advancing 
prices. 

It is true that there aie poor persons in 
Europe and persons parallel lug in circum¬ 
stance those I have described It is no lees 
true that there are rich persons In Europe 
and great resources available to those Euro¬ 
peans willing to work as Americans work. 
There Is poverty and destitution in Asia of 
an appalling character, and until the nature 
of man changes there will be poverty and 
destitution throughout the world as there al¬ 
ways has been. But the cure does not lie 
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In seizing that produced by the provident 
and Industrious and giving it to the improvi¬ 
dent and those who decline to work. 
Through that process all will assuredly toe 
reduced to a common level of Indolence and 
destitution. 

xtv 

A lawful medium of exchange in the con¬ 
tinuing value of which the competent per¬ 
sons of a modem society repose confidence is 
as indispensable to production, distribution, 
and trade as tools are to the erection of 
buildings. Without such a medium a civil¬ 
ized society in the modern sense cannot ex¬ 
ist since its existence requires a steady ac¬ 
cumulation of liquid as well as of permanent 
capital, and contemplates a broad diversifi¬ 
cation of production with a continuing ex¬ 
change of the things produced When con¬ 
fidence in its established medium of ex¬ 
change is lost or seriously impaired, every 
phase of the economic life of such a society 
sickens It is a sickness for which there is 
no cure except in removal of the cause. 
France is suffering from this sickness in an 
acute stage. Great Britain suffers from it as 
well but in a lesser degree. Nevertheless her 
Illness is aggravated by practices already 
pointed out In both countries production 
and commerce are stifled with those con¬ 
trols never absent when money, forced to 
forsake its true function of handmaiden to 
commerce, becomes harlot to politicians. 
The purpose of such controls is neither to 
stimulate production nor facilitate distri¬ 
bution. The purpose is to force trade to ac¬ 
cept debauched currencies at prices fixed by 
political bureaus They constitute an at¬ 
tempt by government to enforce expropria¬ 
tions designed to serve the political interests 
of men in office. 

To subsidize a government is to subsidize 
the men who constitute it and their policies 
Demonstration of this is plain in the case 
of the British loan, which is now clearly seen 
to have constituted subsidization of the So¬ 
cialist Government of Great Britain. If the 
practices of a government are prodigal, sub¬ 
sidization of that government constitutes 
subsidization of prodigality. If the policies 
of a government promote scarcity and stag¬ 
nation of production and thus promote the 
spread of communism, subsidization of that 
government promotes the spread of com¬ 
munism by perpetuating the conditions that 
foster it If the correct method of combat¬ 
ting the spread of communism in western 
and central Europe Is to restore prosperity, 
measures calculated to restore prosperity 
must be adopted. The subsidization of west¬ 
ern European governments is not such a 
measure. Neither are measures for the re- 
shackling of Americans. Such measures will 
do no more than destroy production at home. 
There Is but one method of restoring pros¬ 
perity in western and central Europe. That 
is to unbind the people, provide them with 
an honest medium of exchange and perifiit 
them to create prosperity. 

Congress can tax Americans until they cry 
for mercy and millions of them are uttering 
that cry today, and it can subsidize existing 
foreign governments without end, but until 
governments are set up which will establish 
and maintain honest media of exchange, live 
within their means, and free their peoples 
from bureaus and harmful controls there 
will be no recovery. And when they do 
c::tablish and maintain such media of ex¬ 
change, reduce government expenditure to 
the level of government Income, and free 
commerce from its chains, there will be no 
occasion to cry for foreign relief. The cure 
for Europe’s economic distress, Congressman, 
is to be found neither in the exportation of 
American resources gratuitously to European 
governments nor in re-regimenting Ameri¬ 
cans. It is to be found in the freeing of 
Europeans. 

Very truly yours, 

William CHAMBXBLAiif, 


Propoiittf a Contutoit Foreifn Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House. I am 
herewith incorporating as part of the 
permanent Record the transcript of a 
broadcast which I delivered on Thursday 
night of last week under the title “A 
Consistent Foreign Policy”. 

A Consistent Forbion Polict 
(Radio broadcast by Representative Kabl E. 
Mundt, of South Dakota, over the Nation¬ 
wide facilities of the American Broad¬ 
casting Co., Thursday, December 11, 1947) 
My fellow citizens, citizens in every walk 
of life, these days are becoming Increasingly 
disturbed by the failure of our Government 
to develop and declare an American foreign 
policy which is both consistent and con¬ 
structive. Congress is now in the process 
of completing action on a program of in¬ 
terim aid for France, Italy, Austria, and 
China which is being adopted with the hope 
It will help stop the militant aggressions 
of communism abroad Nobody In Wash¬ 
ington. however, believes that the aid pro¬ 
vided by this extra session of Congress will 
be sufficient in size or adequate in scope 
to restore order and security in Europe. 
For that reason, It is generally referred to 
In the Halls of Congress as stopgap aid or 
what amounts to a device for buying a 
few months of time during which Amer¬ 
icans can hammer out for themselves a 
positive foreign policy. It Is hoped a real¬ 
istic program can be developed to free Amer¬ 
ica and the world from the danger that 
revolutionary communism, inspired and 
guided by Russia, wUl take over where Hitler 
left off and plunge the world into another 
war for survival 

As we discuss for a while tonight some of 
the elements which it appears must bo in¬ 
corporated In any affirmative American for¬ 
eign policy of positive and practical action, 
it is well that we keep In mind some of 
our mistakes of the past. I want to re- 
comit a few of them now 1 do this not 
for purposes of recrimination or political 
indictment but in order that as we plan 
ahead we may not become the victims of 
repeating or continuing policies which have 
failed us so miserably in the past 

After VJ-day, America hoped that we 
might continue in peace as we had in war 
to cooperate with Russia for our common 
good Russia and America had spearheaded 
the successful military battle against Hitler 
and fascislm, While a wide gulf separated 
the economic, political, and ideological pat¬ 
terns of Russia and the United States, it 
was hoped that each could use its own 
formula to help rehabilitate the war-strlckcu 
world and to give both big and little nations 
a decent opportunity to function as Inde¬ 
pendent countries in a peaceful world to be 
patrolled and policed by the United Nations. 

APPEASEMENT IS A POLICT OF FAILURE 

Well, unfortunately, that dream did not 
come true. While the United Nations organ¬ 
ization has quibbled and quarreled without 
meeting such major challenges as how to con¬ 
trol the atomic bomb, how to set up an ef¬ 
fective world police force, and how to modify 
or amend the veto provisions of its charter 
so that specific progress can be made toward 
collective security, things have been hap¬ 
pening in Europe and Asia in the years since 
the war. These developments have materi¬ 
ally reduced the comparative strength of the 
United States while substantially increasing 


the comparative atrMigth of the Russians, it 
Is a trend which must be stopped if peace is 
to prevail. 

Even during the war we know that our 
wartime leaders lost diplomatic contests and 
surrendered to the more insistent and vigor¬ 
ous Russian advocates on so many important 
decisions that our dreams for mutually ac¬ 
ceptable peacetime cooperation with Russia 
were probably foredoomed to failure even 
before they began. 

At Cairo, at Tehran, at Yalta, and at Pots¬ 
dam, in four successive conferences, the ad¬ 
ministration appeased and apologized, sur¬ 
rendered and succumbed, backed down and 
backed off on so many important matters 
that our Russian allies quite understandably 
convinced themselves that loud talk and 
swift action could always continue to con¬ 
fuse and intimidate America. So proceed¬ 
ing on this false premise which our diplomats 
helped to create, and encouraged by numer¬ 
ous other examples of indecision and weak¬ 
ness on the part of the United States, the 
rulers of Russia while blocking constructive 
action In the United Nations moved rapidly 
to build by direct action the size, and scope, 
and significance of the Russian orbit. Now 
we find that what was once the one Com¬ 
munist-dominated country — Russia — with 
which we cooperated In war, has today be¬ 
come a Red phalanx comprised of what for¬ 
merly were 12 Independent countries when 
the war began. Suppose we call the role of 
the Red parade through Europe: Russia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia. Yugoslavia, Al¬ 
bania. Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Finland. 

The State Department, the White House, 
and our foreign-policy makers in America 
have watched and worried as this great Bed 
wave of aggression has splashed down from 
Moscow to engulf 11 additional countries of 
Eiuope But only within the past few months 
have they presented any program which even 
remotely could give hope that Communist 
aggression might be stopped short of the 
point where it feels strong enough to chal¬ 
lenge the Western Hemisphere or to try 
stretching its string of conquests from its 
present clutch of 12 captive countries into a 
world controlled by godless, atheistic com¬ 
munism 

And even now—in December 1947—as our 
country contemplates and considers propo¬ 
sals which have been far too long in coming 
and which are still woefully short of being 
complete and consistent, we find our admin¬ 
istration in Washington still dismally pur¬ 
suing some of the same appeasement policies 
and hang-dog apologetic programs that con¬ 
tributed so substantially to the seriousness 
of our present situation 

For example, in 1947, during the very year 
that Russia refused to permit a committee 
from the United States Senate to visit our 
own embassy In Moscow, we find that our 
State Department has granted over 3,000 offi¬ 
cial visas to visiting Russians, all of them 
Communists, mind you, since only the faith¬ 
ful are permitted to leave Russia legally— 
yes; has granted over 3,000 visas to Russians 
for the purpose of surveying, studying, and 
observing the progress and the plants of 
America. Is it any wonder. I ask you, that 
the men of Moscow still cling to the idea that 
tough language and swift action wlU confuse 
and intimidate our Government? 

There is other evidence, too, that our Gov¬ 
ernment still clings to the appeasement poli¬ 
cies which have served us so poorly since 
the end of the war, Last week, to be specific, 
the House of Representatives approved over¬ 
whelmingly a resolution (H. R. 366) which I 
introduced for the purpose of compelling our 
reluctant or embarrassed Department of Com¬ 
merce to give Congress all the facts in con¬ 
nection with our current shipments of freight 
cars, farm machinery, machine tools, petro¬ 
leum products, and other war-serving and 
critically short supplies to Russia and bar 
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satellite countxlei. Wliy was this resolution 
necessary? Because, my fellow Americans, 
even now while we are being challenged to 
make great sacrifices to send needed sup¬ 
plies to western European countries and to 
China In an effort to stop communUon from 
conquering the continents, this administra¬ 
tion is not using the export controls for 
which it asked and which Congress has given 
it to prevent shipments of war potentials 
to a country which will not even permit 
Alembers of the Senate to enter its boun¬ 
daries. 

There are still other humiliating policies 
which this administration continues in con¬ 
formity with our appeasement program as 
accepted at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam. If time permitted, the whole sorry se¬ 
quence of appeasement attitudes and activi¬ 
ties could be expanded even further. I be¬ 
lieve. however, that the evidence is clear 
enough by now to prove that running from 
the Russian bear every time it growls or bares 
its teeth is not a policy which will build a 
permanent home in this world for the dove 
of peace 

THIS ADMSmSIBATXOW MUST MAKE UP XT8 MIND 

What, then, of the future? Bad as have 
been the consequences of past blundering 
and the disaster of permitting left-wing pres¬ 
sure groups at home to influence the pat¬ 
tern of oiur foreign policy, I do not believe 
the future Is hopeless or that war Is the only 
harvest we must now await. The hour is 
late—^much later than so many realize—^but 
in this late hour there is still time for action 
and room for hope. 

In the first place. Secretary of State Mar¬ 
shall at long last is letting the Russians 
understand that there may be an end to 
American appeasement If he achieves noth¬ 
ing at the Foreign Ministers' Conference It is 
becoming clear that he will also surrender 
nothing more. Secondly, his proposal to pro¬ 
vide such aid as America can afford to for¬ 
eign countries who will help both their 
neighbors and themselves while resisting the 
tirrannlcal efforts of Communists from with¬ 
in and without their borders Is another sig¬ 
nal to Russia that the days of her easy con¬ 
quests may be over. 

A third encouraging indication la the be¬ 
lated admission that the Morgentbau plan 
for Germany has dismally failed and the 
start at least toward utilizing the German 
economy for general European recovery in¬ 
stead of keeping it as a cancer to Infect Eu¬ 
rope with hopeless disaster. 

But, my good friends, these three encourag¬ 
ing signs are still not enough. If we are to 
avert war by positive action Instead of to 
invite war by appeasement policies we must 
round out and shape up an American foreign 
policy which is both consistent and con¬ 
structive. 

The time Is here when this administration 
must make up its mind. Either we are try¬ 
ing to stop communism abroad or we are 
trying to support it by sending overseas as 
we still are the very supplies and equipment 
it needs to make Its aggression formidable. 
The White House and our State Department 
have too long followed the disillusioning and 
futile policy of balling water out of the boat 
with one hand while dipping It back in from 
the Red sea with the other 1 

A CHALLENGE TO EKPUBLICANS 

If this administration falls by the Jan- 
uaiy session of Congress to present a con¬ 
sistent program of foreign policy, then, I 
submit that responsibility falls to the Re¬ 
publican Party and 1 hope we can come 
through with a constructive and consistent 
program. I propose that as a fourth part of 
such program, therefore, we cease export¬ 
ing to Communist countries supplies of 
which free countries are critically short or 
equipment which can be adapted to war pur¬ 
poses. 
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.As a fifth point, I, personally, recommend 
that we establish and operate an informa¬ 
tion program overseas which will not only 
present the positive virtues of freedom m 
practiced in America but which will also 
answer and expose the false aUegatlons and 
accusations of the noisy communism propa¬ 
ganda machine. Surely, if we feed only the 
stomachs of Europeans while the Commu¬ 
nists feed their minds, we ere engaging In 
an expensive and a futile exercise. 

In the sixth place, moving concurrently 
with the rest of this program, we must pro¬ 
vide vigorous leadership In the United Na¬ 
tions to develop policies and to secure the 
necessary modifications in procedure so that 
organization can achieve Its purpose of col¬ 
lective security rather than degenerating 
into a name-calling society in which wars 
can be incubated more easily than they can 
be outlawed. 

Finally, as a seventh step toward peace, I 
recommend that in all matters our policy 
toward Russia and her captive countries be 
revised to operate strictly on the basis of a 
firm and friendly formula of reciprocity. 
We should henceforth make no concessions 
and yield no privileges to Russians which 
they are unwilling to grant to Americans. 
That reciprocal formula. In my opinion, 
should be put Into operation straight across 
the board. Americans are more proficient 
bargainers than they are beggars. By re¬ 
ciprocal exchanges I think we can succeed 
where we have conspicuously failed as ap¬ 
peasers and as supplicants. 

Speaking as one who has worked long and 
hard in support of the Interim foreign-aid 
program now completing its passage through 
Congress. I plead for leadership In an era 
where followship has failed. The past can 
be rescued in part from its dismal colora¬ 
tions if from our mistakes we can evolve the 
outlines of an affirmative American foreign 
policy of positive action and consistent pro¬ 
cedure which even yet can win the peace. 
Let us, as Americans, dedicate our prayers 
and devote our mightiest efforts toward that 
common goal 

I have enough confidence In the dynamic 
power of freedom, as we know It in America, 
to conquer the destructive forces of com¬ 
munism. to believe that by vigorous, con¬ 
structive, and consistent action we still can 
win and hold this peace 


Modification of the Land Limitation 
Clause 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOU8E OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16,1947 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last May, M. C. Hermann, 
quartermaster adjutant of the Veterans 
Of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Department of California, and Robert 
W. Pontius, member, postwar planning 
committee. Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, made the following 
statements before a committee with re¬ 
spect to the modification of the land 
limitation clause made part of the Recla¬ 
mation Act in 1902: 

STATEMKITT BT M. C. KEBMANN, QUAKTERMAS- 
TER-AOJUTANT. CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOEEION WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATRS 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, my name is M. O. Hermann, and my 


address Is Veterans Memorial Building, San 
Fremclsco. I am quartermaster-adjutant of 
the California Department. Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars of the United States. 

My department, representing organized 
veterans, believes that to repeal the 160-acre 
water limitation is contrary to the interests 
of veterans. Ever since 1944 when we first 
took a position against the Elliot rider to 
the Rivers and Harbors bill, we have consid¬ 
ered the various bills that attempt to repeal 
this water limitation, and we oppose them 
all, Including the latest one, 6 012 On 
February 23. 1947, the VFW Council of Ad¬ 
ministration for California passed a resolu¬ 
tion requesting that immediate steps be 
taken to protect the rights and opportuni¬ 
ties of veterans of World War It In the 
Central Valley project That resolution Is 
the authority under which I appear before 
you today representing veterans. 

Briefly there are three principal points 
which express the views and program of the 
California Veterans of Foreign Wars; 

1 More veterans—many more veterans— 
of World War II want farms than will get 
them. That is our fear and regret Wo 
want the number of disappointed veterans to 
be as small as possible 

2 Repeal of the 160-acre water limitation 
is a direct deprivation of opportunity for 
veterans to make homes on the land As 
citizens and as veterans we are against this. 

3. We want veterans to get on farms while 
they are young—not to wait until 10 years 
from now, or until they are old men. We 
want Congress not only to kill repeal, but 
to pass simple legislation like It passed on 
Columbia Basin to authorize Government 
purchase of excess landholdings. That will 
make veterans' preference effective on all 
projects which benefit private lands like 
Central Valley, and will make it effective 
now 

Let me explain these points in detail. 

First, the veterans of World War II want 
farms, and more of them want farms than 
are able to get them. About 3,000 veterans 
filed for 86 farms at Klamath project recently, 
a ratio of around 30 to 1 For the land 
opening to take place near Yakima, around 
10.000 veterans have filed for 28 farms, a ratio 
of over 300 to 1 The lands on these two 
projects are public lands, on which veterans 
have preference by act of Congress, No 
one looking at the overwhelming evidence 
which is before our eyes can doubt that vet¬ 
erans qualified to farm are hungry for the 
chance to do it. No one can doubt that un¬ 
less the Government does more than it is 
doing—more than to provide veterans' pref¬ 
erence on public land—there are going to be 
a lot of disappointed veterans We do not 
believe in inaction at home The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, California department, 
wants just as few disappointed veterans as 
possible 

My second point Is this. To repeal the 160- 
acre limitation would be for Congress to go 
in Just the wrong direction—180 degrees 
wrong. In the first stage alone of the Cen¬ 
tral Valley project there are around 230,000 
acres In excess holdings That is enough 
for 2,900 farms of 80 acres each for the fam¬ 
ilies of veterans. Pull development of the 
Central Valley Is going to bring around 3,- 
000,000 acres of land under irrigation. That 
means a chance for a lot more families to 
farm The purpose of the water limitation, 
ever since 1902, has been to give them that 
chance. The effect of 8 912 is to throw that 
chance away. Let’s not do it. 

Speaking for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
In California, I want to say to Members of 
Congress from other States that your vet¬ 
erans are eligible for settlement on Central 
Valley farms, Just as ours are eligible on rec¬ 
lamation projects In Washington or Colorado 
or Texas. A reclamation project is national, 
not local, and the veterans of the Nation 
will benefit from each and every one of 
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them—that la, they will benefit unlaae wt 
kill their chances now. 8. 012 is a bill to 
kill the veterans* chances, and you cant 
make anything else out of it, no matter bow 
hard you try. 

Out in California we are getting to under¬ 
stand the Central Valley project pretty well 
now On the technical side and on the side 
of the tactical maneuvers It seems a bit 
complicated at times, and these complica¬ 
tions have made things easier for those peo¬ 
ple who are trying to take the small man’s 
chances away from him. without his know¬ 
ing it. We think that they have succeeded 
In confusing people outside California, some 
of them even Ih the Congress, into doing 
what we don’t believe most of the Members 
of the Congress want to do We have found 
by watching the tactics of the land monopo¬ 
lists. that outright repeal, as pr(^;>osed in 
8 912, isn’t the only way they have of kill¬ 
ing the veterans’ chances in Central Valley 
for their own special benefit. They have at 
least three other ways, maybe more, and we 
think that the Congress ought to know them. 

Their second way, besides direct repeal 
of the water limitation, is to persuade you. 
In the War Department clvll-fuzustions bill, 
to appropriate money for the Army engi¬ 
neers to build dams in Central Valley. They 
try to do this because they know that the 
Army will not enforce the reclamation law. 
Their third way is to have the State of Cali¬ 
fornia take over the project, for the same 
reason. Their fourth way is to employ 
threats, defying the Government of the 
United States to enforce the law in the hope 
that the Congress wUl yield to their threats 
and repeal the law. These beneficiaries of 
reclamation threaten to use deep wells and 
powerful pumps to suck the small farmer’s 
water away from him underground, and they 
threaten to tie up the project in endless and 
costly litigation. They decline to sign the 
contracts to repay and to comply with the 
laws of Congress, at the same time they ask 
for more appropriations from you. They 
fight the simple legal provision which would 
secure fair enforcement of a fair law, and 
work tooth and nail for repeal, asking you 
to believe they do it all for the sake of the 
small man. 

In these ways, and maybe in more ways 
that we shall discover before we are through, 
they seek to secure the same ends that direct 
repeal by passage of 8 912 would give them. 
“There are many ways to skin a cat,’’ and 
there are many ways to skin the veterans. 
We oppose all of them. 

It isn’t nearly as hard to enforce the law 
as the land monopolists who are trying to 
escape it want you to believe Just attach 
to your appropriations the clause that there 
shall be no construction until those who are 
private beneficiaries of congressional ex¬ 
penditures shall have signed contracts agree¬ 
ing to comply with, and to make repayment 
under the reclamation law. To require this 
procedure is not novel. Congress uses It re¬ 
peatedly. It’s the only business-like pro¬ 
cedure there is, and we believe you should 
use it on every appropriation to develop 
water resources in Central Valley, no matter 
to what agency you may make the appro¬ 
priation 

I could elaborate this very important 
point, but to conserve the time of this com¬ 
mittee may I request that a brief statement 
made recently by Robert W. Pontius as a 
member of the postwar planning committee 
of the California VFW before a Joint legis¬ 
lative committee In California, be printed 
immediately following my testimony. The 
8an Francisco News described that state¬ 
ment, which spells out the point 1 am mak¬ 
ing, as a “block-buster,’’ because those who 
heard it knew that here was a simple, sound, 
and sure way to enforce the law, and that 
threats to evade will not prevail against It. 
We ask only that this Congress act upon Its 
own best precedent for protecting public 


policy and the TrMMiry when aptnding the 
public’s money. 

While discussing how 8. 012 and the de* 
vices for evading the law will kill the veter¬ 
ans’ chances. 1 would like to clear up a couple 
of other cemfuaions whiifii appear to have 
been cultivated. One of these confusions Is 
the statement that land subdivides naturally 
when you Irrigate it: therefore, why not re¬ 
peal the law? CkmgresB was familiar with 
that argument in 1002 and rejected It then. 
History and the census, now as then, prove 
that sometimea land doee subdivide natu¬ 
rally and a lot of times it doesn’t. Sven If 
the land does naturally subdivide, every vet¬ 
eran who tries to buy a subdivided farm 
under the project without jHrotectlon of the 
160-acre water limitation will be forced to 
pay to the present landholder a price to in¬ 
clude the capitalised value of water Improve¬ 
ments created, not by the investment or labor 
of the landowner, but by the appropriations 
of Congress. If. relying on what you are told 
about the land breaking up easily and natu¬ 
rally, you should deckle to repeal this 160- 
acre water lln itation, you will be repealing 
the law that controls speculation as well as 
monopoly, and you v ill leave the veteran who 
purchases a farm to be shorn like the lamb. 

8ome people think, when we talk about 
water limitation, that we are deciding only 
about farm opportunities. Some think— 
even some Members of Congress, I regret to 
say—since the opportunities to farm are so 
inadequate, anyway, that they might as well 
yield to the pressxires of special interests to 
support repeal. The California Department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars is Interested 
in standing up for those veterans of World 
War n who want to farm, even if they are 
in a minority, and even if all our beet efforts 
will not be enough to get farms for all who 
want them. Kven that position is too narrow, 
and we take our stand on one that is broader. 
*1136 160-acre water limitation Insures more 
than opportunity to farm. It assures oi^r- 
tunlty for those veterans who want to go into 
small business or who want to practice their 
professions in small cities and towns located 
within reclamation projects. That Is another 
important reason why we are against any 
move to defeat enforcement of the reclama¬ 
tion law. Everybody knows that family farms 
make better communities with better busi¬ 
ness and professional opportunities than do 
large corporate farms. And we don’t want 
veterans of World War II to have to wait for 
them, staking their hopes on somebody’s 
overoptlmlstlc prediction that better com¬ 
munities will happen Just naturally. 

Now for my third and final point The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. California Depart¬ 
ment. wants veterans of World War II to 
get their farms now, not 10 years from now, 
or when they are old men. The present con¬ 
tracts offered by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in Central Valley idlow excess landholders 
10 years in which to sell, but neither pro¬ 
vide them a market nor give veterans any 
preference. The existing preference granted 
by Congress on public land remains a pretty 
empty gesture while there is so little public 
land on reclamation projects. It will not be 
difficult to give that gesture the sincerity 
with which the Congress undoubtedly in¬ 
tended to make it. Nor will it be without 
precedent. We ask you simply to provide, as 
you did in the Columbia Basin Act of 1943, 
for Government purchase of excess landhold¬ 
ings. By so doing, you will provide for prices 
fair to seller and to farmer alike; and, wher¬ 
ever lands are held in excess of the legal 
water limitation you will create areas on 
which qualified veterans will be able to ex¬ 
ercise their preference. 

I want to say to the committee In con¬ 
clusion that our position on this issue is not 
taken hastily, and hears no taint of dema- 
gogery or expediency. It is founded on the 
highest public principle. No body of men is 
more dedicated than the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to the principle that sound homes make 


a sound nation. We rscognlas a drtve against 
family fanns In our Stats or Nation whan ws 
see It. We are not ready, under the guise 
of these wholesale exsuiptkms or by any other 
subtezfuge, to throw overboard the family 
farm. We are not ready—neither as oitioens 
nor as veterans—to Junk the reclamation 
law. 
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We are wholeheartedly in support of meas¬ 
ures to Increase the number of solidly based 
American homes. That Is why we stand 
opposed to any attempts to tear down the 
antimonopoly provisions of the reclamation 
law. The motto of the movement lor recla¬ 
mation a generation ago was “make homes 
on the land.’’ With that we are in entire 
agreement. When the first attempt was 
made to break down acreage limitation at 
the 1905 session of the National Irrigation 
Congress, Judge Baker answered the repre¬ 
sentatives of the large landholders in these 
words: 

“The committee of 17 that CMrlglnally 
planned and arranged the adoption of the 
national irrigation law secured its adoption 
and presentation to Congress solely and en¬ 
tirely upon the question that the great land 
monopolies woiUd be prohibited from getting 
the benefit of It by getting the lands' to be 
watered, and after they were watered by the 
Government to go in with large means and 
take up all the land irrigated and thereby 
prevent the homeseekers from getting homes 
8chemes which would limit development for 
private gain must give way to larger works 
and greater general benefits, ifre must stand 
by the law, by the Government that is in 
favor of building up the home in the great 
arid West and making it an empire in itself.” 

That is how Judge Baker of Oallfomla an¬ 
swered those who would repeal the acreage 
limitation In 1906. There are many ways to 
defeat the law designed to make hcones on 
the land, and repeal Is only one of them. An¬ 
other way to defeat the law is for the Army 
to build flood-control dams. Still another 
way is for the Reclamation Bureau, itself, to 
proceed with the construction of canals be¬ 
fore the owners of land that are to receive 
water officially ask for the water. It is recog¬ 
nized as good business that contracts for the 
water must be completed before construction 
of dams or canals are begun 

The Bureau of Reclamation has always 
recognized it to be the best practice to re¬ 
quire execution of recordable contracts agree¬ 
ing to comply with the law, in advance of 
construction Upon more than one occasion 
the Congress has written this wise provision 
into law For example, the Reclamation Ex¬ 
tension Act of 1914 provided that “before any 
contract is let or work begun for the con¬ 
struction of any reclamation project here¬ 
after adopted, owners of private lands must 
be required to execute contracts to agree to 
dispose of tbolr excess holdings ” A similar 
provision was included in the Columbia Basin 
Act in 1943. The same rule should prevail in 
Central Valley, and Is necessary if veterans 
and others are to have any substantial oppor¬ 
tunity to make the homes on the land which 
the National Reclamation Act intended to 
provide them. 

The veterans’ interest In compliance with 
acreage limitation on water extends to dams 
and other irrigation structures built by the 
Army Engineers as well as by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Indeed, veterans have been 
particularly shocked by the apparent willing¬ 
ness of high Army officers in resp<mBible posi¬ 
tion to sacrifice acreage limitation, and at 
the same time to sell the opportunity for 
their own veterans to make homes on the 
land down the river. I refer particularly to 
Pine Flat Dam. where construction is about 
to begin, with no contracts for repayment or 
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compliance with excesB land provisions. To 
this situation the veteran can only make the 
most vigorous protest. We will insist, before 
any further appropriations are made, and be¬ 
fore further construction is made under pres¬ 
ently appropriated funds, that recordable 
contracts be executed by private landholding 
beneficiaries, agreeing to abide by the law of 
repayment and acreage limitation. 

More specifically, we recommend as fol¬ 
lows. 

1. That all initial features of the project 
be completed as soon as possible except that 
no appropriations be made for or construction 
started on the Frlant-Kern canal beyond the 
Kaweah River until recordable contracts for 
disposition of excess lands within the SJBdUD 
are received by the Bureau. And that no ap¬ 
propriations be made for. or construction be¬ 
gun to continue the canal further southward 
unless the present law is fully carried out 

2 That no further appropriations be made 
for. and no construction be started on the 
Kings River unless and until the beneficiary 
landowners, the Army engineers and Bureau 
of Reclamation comply fully with the law In 
this respect 

3 That if the present recommended budget 
of $20,000,000 now under consideration by 
Congress contemplates Frlant-Kern canal 
construction beyond the points mentioned 
above. It be reduced by this amount 

We are convinced that when Central Valley 
construction is completed as I have Indicated, 
it will afford full irrigation and other benefits 
to about 97 percent of all the people within 
the great Central Valley Further construc¬ 
tion at this time will benefit only 2 or 3 
percent of the people of the valley and those 
people have not yet officially asked for help. 

We recommend to Congress that here Is a 
legitimate place to cut the budget 


Price and Rent Control or a Christmai 
Holiday? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15.1947 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the distinguished majority leader 
refused to yield, so that I might pro¬ 
pound the question, “Do you think.it is 
more important for the Members of the 
House to enjoy the Christmas holidays at 
home than it is to debate and determine 
the all-important question of anti-infla¬ 
tion controls?” It was an embarrassing 
question—I intended It to be so, I want¬ 
ed to know whether it was more impor¬ 
tant in the war against inflation for us 
to go home or carry on the war. The Re¬ 
publican majority decided it was more 
important to go home, especially as they 
do not want a price-control bill and they 
are opposed to inflation with their 
tongues in their cheeks. For my part, I 
am opposed to any holiday adjournment 
until a price-control and a rent-control 
extension bill is passed, and I shall op¬ 
pose any such adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, in our generation we have 
fought two world wars—the last more 
destructive than the first. World War 
II has left the world in short supply of 
the things that are needed for normal 
life. Scarcity has produced high prices. 
High prices make sellers hold out for 


still higher prices and thus the vicious 
circle goes round and round. If we are 
to stop the spiral upward we must have a 
Government edict that will say. “Prices 
must be rolled back to June 1946.” This 
may cause some loss to those who have 
speculated in foodstuffs but. I can assure 
you. it will be for the benefit of the gen¬ 
eral welfare. 

President Truman called this Congress 
into special session for two purposes, 
namely, to aid Europe as a foreign pro¬ 
gram and to aid the United States by 
anti-inflation legislation. We spent days 
debating foreign aid; in fact, so much 
time was allocated to this subject that 
at times there was a scarcity of speakers 
and a surplus of time The Republican 
majority, unmindful of its responsibility 
to legislate, sought by every parliamen¬ 
tary device to delay the final considera¬ 
tion of the foreign aid bill Their 
so-called political strategy is now ap¬ 
parent—they wanted to use up as much 
time as possible before the Christmas 
holidays so as to prevent any extended 
debate on price control. 

What is their strategy? The tide of 
inflation is sweeping on. The house¬ 
wives of the country daily see their dol¬ 
lars purchasing less—if they never knew 
what Inflation was before, they know it 
now. They have had enough The 
whole country has had enough of ever- 
increasing high prices. The country 
looks to the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation that will not 
only curb present-day high prices but 
will also roll back prices to the level of 
June 1946. They look in vain, for the 
Republican majority brings in this bill. 
House Joint Resolution 273, Introduced 
on December 10, reported on December 
12, without giving the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration a chance to utter a single 
word of objection before the Banking 
and Currency Committee Before the 
House on December 15 the Republican 
majority not only disclosed its disdain 
for the Democratic administration and 
the Democratic Members of the House, 
but they have shown to the American 
people an unprecedented callousness to 
the whole inflationary spiral by allow¬ 
ing only 20 minutes’ debate on either 
side and by Insisting on a suspension of 
the rules so that a two-thirds vote, in¬ 
stead of a majority vote, would be needed 
to pass the bill. 

The bill Itself is a travesty It insults 
the intelligence of the American people. 
It is called a price-control bill. In truth 
and in fact, it definitely provides on lines 
1 and 2, page 3, that although the Presi¬ 
dent may approve voluntary agreements 
provided for in the bill, “he shall not 
approve any agreement which provides 
for the fixing of prices.” 

What kind of a price-control bill is 
that which specifically provides that 
there shall not be any price control? 
How can we have price control unless 
there is the power to fix the prices at a 
definite level? What else does the bill 
provide? Voluntary agreements on the 
part of industry and agriculture to stem 
the tides of Inflation. The President has 
issued the warning and has called upon 
Congress to strengthen the dikes against 
the tide of inflatioa--and what does the 


Republican majority responsible for the 
legislation in Congress do? They offer 
the President a broom to sweep back the 
tide. They do not even give him the 
broom when they insist that this bill pass 
by a two-thirds vote instead of the usual 
majority, because they know they cannot 
muster a two-thirds majority. I wonder 
if it is the intention of the Republican 
majority to duck the responsibility for 
legislation that goes with the majority- 
ship by henceforth demanding that all 
legislation be passed by a two-thirds vote. 

The cynicism of the Republicans to¬ 
ward the plight of the people is evidenced 
by the fact that they would extend export 
controls another year from February 28, 
1948, when the present export controls 
expire. No one has any fear that export 
controls would not be extended. But 
what of rent controls that expire the 
same day? Not a word about that in the 
bill. Thousands upon thousands of ten¬ 
ants are being blackjacked into the so- 
called voluntary rent increases because 
Congress wants to go home for the 
Christmas holidays and will not pass leg¬ 
islation so that the tenants can know 
where they stand 

It is my intention to ask the President 
to call another special session of Con¬ 
gress to convene Immediately upon the 
adjournment of this session and to keep 
the Congress here in Washington until 
it passes a price-control bill that will 
roll back prices and provide for rent con¬ 
trol. 


The Late Honorable Raymond S. Springer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK L. CHELF 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17,1947 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I was on 
board the Queen Mary this summer 
heading for Europe with the Pulton sub¬ 
committee to make an Inspection of dis- 
placed-persons camps, when the sad 
news of the passing of my good friend, 
Ray Springer, of the Tenth Indiana Dis¬ 
trict, was beamed via radio out to sea. 
I was shocked and deeply saddened by the 
broadcast and somehow, without warn¬ 
ing. a hot lump immediately appeared in 
my throat and I found great difficulty in 
swallowing. Slowly, very slowly, I forced 
myself to realize that Ray had been sum¬ 
moned by the Master of all lodges and 
men to his final reward. 

Ray Springer was a Christian gentle¬ 
man, a great lawyer, and a splendid Con¬ 
gressman. Although it had been years 
before, just after World War I, in fact, 
that he had laid his country's uniform 
away in moth balls, nevertheless, he was 
stricken in the service of his country, 
his native State, and his district He 
was a victim of overwork in the interest 
of his people whom he loved with all of 
his heart. 

I had the pleasure of working and serv¬ 
ing with Ray on the Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee of the House. I had a better oppor¬ 
tunity to know, love and understand Rat 
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by reason of the fact that we served to¬ 
gether on Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
committee on the Judiciary. He was al¬ 
ways in good humor and his smile had a 
way of easing tension whenever a contro¬ 
versy threatened. His advice and excel¬ 
lent Judgment contributed much toward 
the solution of many difficult problems 
before our committee for final decision. 

Rat Springsb shall be missed by all, 
for to have known Ray was indeed to 
have loved him. By his exemplary life 
here among us, he has constructed an 
everlasting monument to his name. 

May God bless and keep his loved ones 
forever and a day. 


Mr. Latki’f Slurt 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUPE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Deceviber 16,1947 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following letter ad¬ 
dressed to the editor of the Washington 
Star and appearing in that newspaper 
under date of December 5. 1947, by Mr. 
Edward Boykin, well known historian 
and lecturer, of Charlottesville, Va. Mr. 
Boykin and I have a common ancestor in 
Edward Boykin, who came to Virginia 
from England In 1685. 

Mk Laski'b Slitbs 
To the Edxtqb of th* Stab. 

I am writing to reply to the slurs and In¬ 
nuendos directed at the United States and 
contained in the Interview with the British 
economist. Harold Laskl, which was pub¬ 
lished recently in the Sunday Star. 

I resent these tmgenerous slaps at a nation 
that last year gave Britain over $3,600,000,000 
and Is Just now considering another blank 
check It la about time some American told 
the biinch of political Inepts, who are fast 
running Great Britain into the ditch, Just 
where to head in. 

Mr Laskl says that we are politically im¬ 
mature. that we have failed, as yet. to reach 
political maturity. If political maturity 
means the sort of maturity Great Britain la 
now enjoying, then God save America from 
such maturity, reached as it was by the sweat 
and degradation of mlUiona of people to 
whom a helping hand was never even offered. 

Mr Laski slurs the unity of the United 
States. In 1776. the 13 United States had 
unity enough to snatch from Mr. Laskl's 
then predecessors In office the greatest prize 
in the world's history. Indeed, Cansda 
would have unlfled with the Thirteen States 
had it not been for a vile intrigue that in¬ 
cluded paying the Indians $2 apiece for 
American scalps. We had unity enough to 
save Great Britain’s scalp In 1917. We had 
tinlty enough to save Great Britain's scalp as 
well as her hide again in 1041. 

Mr. Laskl says we are a Santa Claus people. 
That's just a Jealous, smart-aleck crack. It 
Is reminiscent of the Uncle Shylock slap that 
followed World War I. But. who made us a 
Santa Claus people? That’s one for Mr. 
Laski to answer. 

Maybe we are a Santa Claus people. But 
Isn’t it better to be a nation of Santa Claus 
people than a nation of those who sponge on 
other people's generosity? Mr. Laskl. seated 
**beside his oozy fireplaoe.*’ as the Star de¬ 


scribes him, is a flue example of thoae who 
bite the band that feeds them. 

ram um ss loko 

Bfr. Laskl aoctuses us of an inherent distrust 
of Europe, of being wary "of being outdone 
by those skillful European diplomats.” Why 
Bhouldn’t we be wary? Would that we bad 
been more wary. But who taught Europe 
and the world all the backdoor tricks of 
secret diplomacy? Who took the secret run¬ 
out powder on the Balfour Declaration cm 
Palestine? Who intrigued with the Confed¬ 
erate States to overthrow the United States? 
Who plotted against every move President 
Lincoln made to save this Union of ours? 
What nation burglarized the American Min¬ 
istries in Europe when we were but an infant 
nation? Who plotted to snatch Texas from 
the arms of the United States? The list is 
long—too long 

Mr. Laskl could not resist taking a potshot 
at the Congress of the United States. He 
comments with sarcasm on "the clamor of 
the raucous voices of the American Con¬ 
gress" arguing the merits of foreign relief. 
I daresay the voices of our Congress did not 
sound so "raucous" to Mr. Laski last year 
when they voted ayes enough to give Great 
Britain over $3,600,000,000. 

Mr Laskl takes a backhand slap at Win¬ 
ston Churchill Well, Chwchill was the best 
salesman Great Britain ever had and one of 
her greatest citizens. He will be remembered 
gratefully by the world long after Mr Laski 
has lapsed back Into the obscurity from which 
he hns temporarily emerged. Winston 
Churchill it was who sold America the idea of 
coming to the rescue of Mr Laskl and hlS 
fellow-travelers in 1041. It now looks as if 
Winston ChurchUl will have to be called on 
again to lift Mr Laskl and his friends out of 
the mire of dole and distress. 

Mr Laskl complains, "Whatever you 
wanted, vou got," So did Great Britain, but 
she didn’t, even ask for most of it. For two 
centuries she ranged the world, grabbing 
whatever she wanted—and now look at her, 
with a bunch of half-red, muddle-headed 
politicos steering her around and around 
from one bright theory to another, with no 
idea of where to land the drifting ship. 

1 , for one. am sick and tired of having my 
country sniped at by British officials. One 
would think they would at least have good 
taste enough to keep their mouths shut when 
our President is at the moment asking Con. 
gress to tigthen -the noose about the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer’s neck to help the very ones 
who are sniping at us. 

Eowaro BoTKnf. 

Cbablottesville. Va. 


Letter of Mrs. T. J. Talbert, of Colombia, 



EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.HAXSCHWABE 

OF Mzaaouis 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

Columbia, Mo., November 8, 1947, 
Eon. Max Schwabs, 

Member oj Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dsas Conobbsbman: Our American 
civilization has reached the crosaroadB of Its 
destiny. As one of your ooxutituents in the 
Second Congraesicttal Diitrlot of HtMourl, 1 


am taking the liberty of writing you con¬ 
cerning the great need, log a pe,tter under¬ 
standing of our own idCcdogy. I find much 
bewilderment everywhere. 

A radio report only this ineming revealed 
that Busala has a bumper wheat crop and 
la niahlng aid to the people of her eatelllte 
countries. Another radio oommentator as¬ 
sures us that a Friendship Train is traveling 
aorols the continent collecting food and 
Clothes for the hungry and cold Europeans. 

May I ask, Have both the Russians and 
the Americans adopted the philosophy of the 
pigsty? Might we not compare them to two 
men interested in pouring the most com into 
the trough to determine who would get his 
porkers fattest the quickest In preparation 
for the Winter kill? 

Surely America Is not bidding for the 
brawn and brute force of the Europeans. 
Are we not more interested in preserving 
their civil Liberties that like the Americans 
they may use their creative abilities to se¬ 
cure the necessities of life by civil means? 

How can we protect the birthright of the 
peoples of other nations if we sell our own 
for a mess of pottage? Civillzationa, like 
men, do not live by bread alone. 

If I understand our American ideology, It 
was not formed by men who adhered to the 
law of the Jungle and the survival of the 
fittest Our ideology does not guarantee 
men the material things of life. It does 
under the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
guarantee men and women their spiritual 
freedoms to secure nectsaary food, clothes, 
and shelter by Just and civil means. The 
means must Jiutify the end. not the end the 
means 

Granting that many Americans have di¬ 
gressed from the philosophy of our way of 
life and are seeking refuge in a philosophy 
which they think would guarantee their 
food, clothes, and shelter, the fact’remains 
that it was the desire of the latter that 
prompted the leaders of two pagan Ideoio'* 
gies to try to change the world and whose 
followers now He prostrate seeking help from 
America. 

Food, clothes, and shelter are not the real 
Issue They arc bvit the cry In the wilder¬ 
ness of the war lords of Europe to perpetuate 
themselves by a man-made philosophy on one 
hand and the politicians of the Western 
Hemisphere to do likewise by the same token. 

The real issue Is the destruction of human 
I^ersonality and its potentialities which would 
make every individual a slave to the state 
and those in power on one hand and the 
preservation of the human personality and 
Its potentialities and what he can contrib¬ 
ute to the general welfare of his fellow man 
by the exercising of his spiritual freedoms 
on the other. 

The iron curtain of Russia must be melted 
and the smoke screen of America blown 
away. Then and then only can the world 
make progress toward a lasting peace. 

The masses are on the march for a higher 
standard of living. Let us help them to 
gain their objectives not by leveling down 
the culture of past generations but rather by 
extending to them the civil liberties and the 
right to tise civil means to accomplish their 
end. 

Our American ideology may be crucified 
upon a cross for a time but it shall roll back 
the stones by its Impact of spiritual strength 
and stand unconquered before the world. 
Let us never forget that It was the spiritual 
impact of our 260,000 veterans, who now lie 
beneath the sod in every section of the world, 
against the cold steel of foreign foes in 
World War n which has preserved our free¬ 
doms. Their spirits rest today in the realm 
or the iinconquered. 

May X request that you as a Member of 
Congress and a Christian gentleman help to 
make the real issues crystal clear. 

Mabt W. Talbkct 
(MnkT.J. Talbert). 
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Pearl Harbor Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPBEBENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16,1947 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address delivered by me at the 
sixth anniversary of the Pearl Harbor 
meeting of the American Legion, Arling¬ 
ton, Mass., on December 7,1947: 

It Is a great pleasure for me to come to 
Arlington and see all of my wonderful friends 
who have been so fine and generous to me. I 
am pai'tlcularly glad to be here on this occa¬ 
sion. the anniversary of this eventful tragic 
day In our country’s history. 

It Is most fitting for us tonight to meet 
here to commemorate the memory of our 
brave men who gave their lives fighting to 
save freedom. Throughout the historic 
towns and countryside of old Middlesex, here 
in Arlington, over these familiar hills and 
valleys, the freedom which we prize so highly 
was won. It was here that the brave men 
who came to a new world to establish free¬ 
dom decided to make their stand And when 
the alarm was given to every Middlesex vil¬ 
lage and farm, that alarm was “heard 'round 
the world " The autocrats, the rulers, the 
dictators, the kings by so-called Divine 
right were concerned because men In a new 
world had tolien a stand to establish the 
freedom of mankind This was something 
new This was the dawn of a new civiliza¬ 
tion 

Beveral times, In almost every generation 
since that time, some selfish, egotistical, fool¬ 
ish. Insane men have tried to take this free¬ 
dom away from America. Every time they 
have failed Every time we have met the 
challenge successfully. On December 7,1941, 
a Simday, the day of rest and worship, the 
day when Americans exercise one of their 
precious freedoms, the right to worship God 
In their own way, a terrific blow was struck at 
our freedom. The sneak attack of the Jap¬ 
anese on that fateful Sunday rooming 6 
years ago caught this great nation of ours 
asleep. It was devastating. Many of our 
brave men did not even have the chance to 
fight Although this smashing attack found 
us asleep It proved to be a most beneficial 
awakening Immediately the Nation was 
aroused. It was humiliated. It was mad 
And when freemen get mad and work and 
fight together no power on earth can stop 
them or prevent them from achieving Ihclr 
goal. The power of this great Nation work¬ 
ing and fighting together as freemen beat 
the Jap and eliminated Hitler. We annihi¬ 
lated the forces which were threatening to 
abolish our free way of life. 

But we must never forget Pearl Harbor or 
permit those brave men who died to have 
died In vain If we keep their banner flvlng 
we must follow the lessons we learned so 
expensively on that sleepy Sunday morning. 
Now what Is the gain? What is the lesson? 
What docs Pearl Harbor mean to freemen? 

It Is this. If freedom is to survive, those 
of us who are trusted with It must be con¬ 
stantly prepared to defend and meet every 
challenge. Never again can we afford to be 
caught asleep. Never again can we afford to 
bo unprepared Never again can we wait for 
the enemy of freedom to strike first. If we 
do not obey these truths our freedom will 
be lost, our country defeated and civilization 
annihilated. 

The question arises as to how we can In¬ 
sure agaliut unpreparedness. I believe It is 
the duty of free people, the citizens of this 


great and valuable country, to demand that 
the Congress provide for a strong Navy, a 
strong Army and Air Force. Our military 
forces must have the advantage of every 
scientific advancement and discovery origi¬ 
nated by man. Don't be fooled or misled by 
enemy propaganda and jealous assertions by 
selfish military men that the day of the 
great Navy Is over. Never before In the 
history of warfare has the modernized Navy 
been so important and essential. With mod¬ 
ern Inventions the Navy can hit any enemy 
in the world from the sea. Moscow can be 
bombarded from great ships at sen. which 
can Immediately change their position and 
hit again and again Because of modern 
inventions the great surface ships of the 
future will be able to take care of their own 
defense even against air attacks using atomic 
bombs. Only by luck could any enemy 
bombing airplane get close enough to these 
ships to damage them. 

Our subsurface fleets are the greatest 
threat to any possible enemy that exists to¬ 
day, The modern submarine can travel very 
deep In the sea and shoot at Its target with¬ 
out coming to the surface. And the Im¬ 
portant thing is. it will not miss the target, 
due to modem Invention 

Our submarines of the future will be able 
to surface within enemy waters and shoot 
rockets and missiles with atomic warheads 
far inland as well as destroy all harbor fa¬ 
cilities of the enemy Such ships and sub¬ 
marines on the drawing boards. In the plan¬ 
ning stage, are of little value They must 
be real. They must exist, fully equipped and 
fully manned They must be ready. 

In addition to the strong surface and sub¬ 
surface fleets, we must possess a powerful 
naval air force, made up of both land-based 
and ship-based aircraft and air weapons. 
This Is most necessary because these air 
weapons will be the firet and foremost strik¬ 
ing force of the country. It will bo near 
the enemy, within range of the enemy with¬ 
out Unit making a 6,000-mlle flight It will 
be there In position to strike quickly and 
effectively A 1,000-plane naval air attack 
on the enemy In addition to the use of other 
air weapons might very well be the difference 
between victory and defeat. In the future— 
In this new age that Is just beginning to ap¬ 
pear over the horizon To be adequately 
prepared, however, our Navy needs your sup¬ 
port, my support, the support of Congress 
and the President. The necessary appropri¬ 
ations must be provided. 

A necessary part of the Navy Is the Marine 
Corps 1 do not need to tell you that the 
United States Marine Corps Is the finest, 
most courageous military organization in 
the world It Is always ready It Is always 
prepared In its long history not once— 
never has it failed. This organization must 
be continued and strengthened and provided 
with every piece of scientific fighting equip¬ 
ment known. It must remain with the 
Navy, for both are interdependent on the 
other There Is nq, person in this land, loyal 
to the country, who will tolerate for one 
moment, any effort to reduce the strength 
and duties of the marines. Our country de¬ 
pends on their valor. Don’t ever forget, 
ladles and gentlemen, our Navy today con¬ 
trols the sea and for any country to win a 
war It must have control of the sea. If we 
ever lose control of the sea and the air over 
the sea, we will lose out and go down to 
defeat Don’t ever forget that our Navy Is 
our first line of offense, and I do not need 
to tell you that a strong offense is the best 
possible defense. 

Scientific developments In aviation and 
air power must be constantly under way In 
order to provide our Air Force and naval air 
power with the most effective airplanes and 
weapons which can be developed, it is the 
duty of our Air Force to defend the United 
States from any enemy air attack. They 
must be equipped and ready to prevent any 
enemy air force from ever getting close to 


this country. This Is tbelr primary job. 
In time of emergency It will be the duty of 
the Air Force to control the air over the 
entire North American Continent and all 
of the approaches It Is possible this re¬ 
sponsibility will Include, In,cooperation with 
our friends and neighbors of the South, the 
control 01 the air over all of South America. 
The Western Hemisphere is a primary re¬ 
sponsibility of the United States from a mili¬ 
tary viewpoint and this responsibility rests 
heavily with the Air Force 

As an offensive striking power the Air 
Force must bo adequately prepared to strike 
devastating blows at the Industrial centers 
of any enemy. The enemy’s production must 
be destroyed quickly in any war of the 
future The Air Force must be able to com¬ 
pletely and adequately support the Army In 
all of Its operations in enemy territory. To 
assure victory In a war of the future our 
Air Force must be the finest, best equipped, 
best trained, end the most modern fighting 
organization for air warfare In the world. 
It Is not only essential but very wise for us 
to provide the necessary means and equip¬ 
ment 

Constant effort must be applied to the 
development of new weapons for the Army 
and ground warfare. Our Army must be well 
trained Our Army must be maintained at 
sufficient strength to meet any prospective 
threat. Our Army must be ready to fight 
on the spot at a moment's notice. This Is 
the time to prepare for there will ba no 
time when the next attack on freedom, when 
the next war, begins. 

It takes time to train and equip an army. 
The war of the future will not allow this 
time after It has started. Because of modern 
Inventions, the atomic bomb, and other 
methods of striking down a people, the war 
of the future may last no longer than a 
few weeks The nation that Is prepared will 
win and the country which Is unprepared 
will be defeated No war was ever won with¬ 
out a strong army. No enemy was ever taken 
without a strong army. No war was ever 
prevented without a strong army In the 
background. 

A strong army needs every type of equip¬ 
ment science and Invention can develop. It 
needs strong men. strong women, well trained 
and In fine condition. To obtain these neces¬ 
sities after the next war begins will be too 
late If we wait until then we will lose 
our freedom, our country will be defeated 
and our people destroyed. Our Army must 
be provided with every necessary require¬ 
ment now and in the days just ahead. It 
needs your support and It needs the confi¬ 
dence of the whole country. We cannot sur¬ 
vive another Pearl Harbor—nineteen hundred 
and—your guess Is os good as mine 

I have been speaking to you about the 
needs and requirements, the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of our Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, and Army. Under the National Secu¬ 
rity Act of 1947, commonly known as the 
Unification Act. an attempt has been made 
by the Congress to provide the country 
with the best possible military organization. 
Under unification we think of the respec¬ 
tive military services as the Nation's armed 
force-s The basic motive of the Congress 
behind unification was complete coopera¬ 
tion between the different services and the 
saving of money wherever It was possible 
without interfering with the proper func¬ 
tioning of any of their activities and respon¬ 
sibilities Certain specific language was 
written into the law for the protection of 
the Marine Corps and naval aviation as 
well as Ihelr responsibilities and functions. 
Becently, I not only have heard of cases, 
but 1 have seen statements which have as 
their direct objective the undermining of 
the legal duties and responsibilities of other 
services such as naval aviation and the Ma¬ 
rine Corps. Such action Is contrary to the 
law and the spirit of Congress, detrimental 
to the sectu-lty of the Nation, and violates 
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the exact purpose of unification, namely, co¬ 
operation. This activity should atop lmme> 
dlately. If It does not stop, those either 
directly or Indirectly rmponsible should be 
relieved of their command and dlsmlased 
from their service.* There Is no room in our 
military organization for ofBcers, thinking 
of their own selfish advancements at the 
expense of the activities and responsibilltira 
of other services. There must be coopera¬ 
tion in accord with the law or an effort will 
be made to find officers who will cooperate. 
There must be an end of this attempt by 
one service to absorb another service. Con¬ 
gress and only Congress has the power to 
determine and set up the military organi¬ 
zation of the United States. Any officer 
who thinks he is hlgger than the Congress 
and can defeat Its will, desires, and motives, 
as well as its laws, is indeed walking on 
very thin Ice in regard to his own future. 
Unification will work but it cemnot work if 
It is subject to selllshness. unwise thinking, 
and a complete lack of cooperation. 

There are some who might say that my 
plea for preparedness, complete prepared¬ 
ness now—has the atmosphere of war¬ 
mongering. X say to you that no person Is 
a warmonger who believes in his country 
and Its protection—who believes in peace 
and its constant continuance—who believes 
in freedom and its protection. When peace 
Is no more, when the cotmtry is lost, when 
freedom is lost—all Is lost. X hate war. I 
dislike the spending of huge sums of money 
for our military forces just os much as any¬ 
one. But I know it must be done. I know 
the only protection at this hour against 
war is to be completely prepared. I know 
we cannot afford the luxury of making a 
mistake. This time it is necessary to be 
right to live as we know living today. 

All of these developments, these scientific 
Improvements, this modernizing of our armed 
forces requires money. This undertaking de¬ 
mands large appropriations. But foolish, ut- 
teily foolish, is the person who places more 
value on money than on freedom, than on 
the security of his country, than on the 
lives of himself and bis family I believe In 
cutting out all foolish spending by the Gov¬ 
ernment and saving our money where It Is 
possible But on the other hand, I believe 
my country comes first, my freedom comes 
first, I believe civilization must be preserved 
regardless of cost. This is our challenge 
today This is the lesson of Pearl Harbor. 
We must not forget it We cannot forget 
It Will you stand with me and support 
me in this challenge and crusade to protect 
America, to protect freedom, to inrotect civi¬ 
lization? I know the men and women of 
Arlington and Middlesex will not fall—Just 
as they did not fall on that dark night 
many years ago to answer the call made to 
every "Middlesex village and farm.” 


Blank Check 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANQS J. LOVE 

or WKST vzboinia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15,1947 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
special session of Congress was called I 
was led to believe, as was the general 
public, that the purpose of the “stop¬ 
gap’* aid bill was for the relief of the 
hungry and cold people of Europe. 

The facts are that the bill provides for 
much more. Including so-called Incen¬ 
tive goods to be taken from short sup¬ 
plies in the United States; petroleum 
products, mdustrial materials, and fer¬ 


tilizer. I was ready to support this pro¬ 
gram as far as necessary food was con¬ 
cerned but under these circumstances I 
could not feel justified. 

The bill provides for the same old 
blank cheek method of relief as was used 
in the $20,000,000,000 already given to 
Europe since the war which has kept 
prices high here and failed to rehabili¬ 
tate Europe. Agents of the State De¬ 
partment bought some 100,000,000 bush¬ 
els of wheat for this program in the 
months of October and November 1947 
before authorized by Congress thereby 
causing the price of wheat to Jump from 
approximately $2.80 a bushel to $3.15 per 
bushel. 

As a Member of Congress who would 
like to help the needy and war stricken 
people of western Europe, I do not Intend 
to be led around by the State Depart¬ 
ment or any group and forced to vote for 
legislation to approve unauthorized pur¬ 
chases that result in certain high prices 
at home and uncertain relief abroad. 
The fact that this legislation does not 
specifically prohibit aid from going to 
governments under the Infiuence of com¬ 
munism is another reason why I could 
not support the bilL 


Un-American Political Organizations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article written by Prank C. Waldrop, 
appearing in the Washington Times- 
Herald of December 16. 1947. 

It is a powerful and well-reasoned 
argument In support of a measure Intro¬ 
duced by my able and patriotic colleague. 
Representative Wiluam C. Cole, of 
Missouri. 

ROW TO DO IT 

(By Frank O. Waldrop) 

At laet Bonaebody has put the bell on the 
cat. Representative William C. Cole, Re¬ 
publican. of Missouri, has a bill before Con¬ 
gress to bar from the ballot all political or¬ 
ganizations which are un-American. 

Yesterday, Mr. Colx laid the case before 
the Congress in lang\ 2 age nobody can mis¬ 
understand. 

Last week, he pointed out, the House of 
Representatives voted 9600,000,000 of emer¬ 
gency money to stop communism in Biurope. 
Billions more are being asked by the Truman 
administration for the same purpose. Bil¬ 
lions have already been epent for that pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr. CoLZ wants to know why It Is there¬ 
fore. that the same people who are shoveling 
blHlons abroad to “stop communism" In 
other countries, are so timid about stopping 
it here. Has anybody an answer? 

His project to bar Communists from the 
ballot and along with them all others who 
teach. Justify, advocate or aid or seek the 
overthrow of our Constitution by force and 
violence, is something that ought to have 
been done years ago. 

It can hardly be left out of any program 
against communism worthy of the name. 


Just how to put OottUmmlata over into the 
camp where they belong, outeide the law. Is 
worked out in Mr. CoutTg blU very neatly. 
Wonder why nobody ever thought of It be¬ 
fore? 

For instance, he starts with the baslo 
proposition In our OonstitutioD. article 4 , 
section 4. which states: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of Government and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion.** 

The Federalist papeie of John Jay, Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton and James Monroe, throw 
plenty of light on the haoKground thinking 
by the founding fathers, as to what they 
had in mind when they put that In the 
basic law of the land. In paper No. 43, it 
seems almost as 11 they were talking about 
today: 

"Who can say what experiments may be 
produced by the caprice of particular States 
by the ambitions of enterprising leaders, or 
by the Intrigues and Influence of foreign 
powera?" 

Long-headed men, those constitutional 
founding fathers. 

Now as to what is meant by the one word, 
“republican,** itself, we have a Supreme Court 
statement, and it Just about tells the story: 

**By the Constitution a republican form of 
government is guaranteed to every State in 
the Union and the distinguishing feature of 
that form is the right of the people to choose 
their own officers for governmental adminis¬ 
tration and pass their own laws In virtue of 
the legislative power resposed in representa¬ 
tive bodies, whose legitimate acts may be 
said to be those of the people themselves. 

**But while the people are thus the source 
of political powers, their Governments, Na¬ 
tional and State, have been limited by writ¬ 
ten constitutions, and they have themselves 
set bounds to their own power, as against the 
sudden impulses of mere majorities." 

That admirable description can be found 
in the case of Duncan v. McCall (139 U. 8. 
461) and was wi'ltien by Chief Justice Fuller. 

Its doctrine is that the people own the Gov¬ 
ernment but they cannot lawfully overturn It 
except by constitutional amendment. 

Now where do the Communists stand in the 
matter of our Constitution? The Depart¬ 
ment of Justice has put that in the plainest 
possible language: That the Communist Party 
teaches, advocates, and advises the overthrow 
of our Constitution by force and violence. 

The Communists do not seek to amend the 
Constitution. They seek to destroy it. They 
say it a thousand ways. All their history and 
all their declarations say It. 

Therefore, it is plain crazy to give them any 
political fighting room whatsoever. 

The only trouble with Mr. Cole’s bill is that 
it doesn’t go far enough Not only should 
Communists be prohibited from political ac¬ 
tivity as a formal organization but It should 
he Illegal by any test to hold membership in 
any kind of Communist organization. 

These babies are out to destroy us. No need 
to make it easy lor them to stay in the busi¬ 
ness. 


Foreign Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE BOUSE OF RBPXUBSENTATIVBS 

MoTiday, December 15,1947 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the lack of safeguarding, restrictlvo 
provisions, despite repeated efforts for 
the enactment of such amendments, 1 
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am one of those who cannot support this 
so-called stopgap foreign-aid measure. 

I am ready to vote the taxpayers* 
money to halt the spread of communism 
and, with due regard to our own sol¬ 
vency, to help feed the hungry people of 
the world. I am not, however, willing 
to vote another blank check to the ad¬ 
ministration, which, in the light of past 
performance, gives no assurance that 
these two objectives will be accom¬ 
plished. And that is what this measure 
Is—another blank check. 

Let us take a look at some of the fea¬ 
tures of this alleged foreign-relief bill. 
We find that out of this $597,000,000 over 
$100,000,000 will be spent to furnish coal 
for industries in Prance and Italy, yet 
Prance was forced to take over its coal 
mines to break the recent strike. Then 
$35,000,000 will go to furnish petroleum 
while gasoline and fuel oil are being ra¬ 
tioned by the petroleum industry in our 
country. Prance is also to have $17,000,- 
000 for payments to Belgium and $10,- 
000,000 to pay Brazil on a commercial 
account. $26,000,000 to pay off interest 
on the French foreign debt, $10,000,000 
to the International Monetary Fund, and 
$28,000,000 to pay for the export of food 
into the French zone of Germany, so it 
appears that we are to provide France 
with dollar exchange to square her ac¬ 
counts in these other places. If any 
Indebtedness is to be paid off, how about 
the need for something being paid on 
our own national debt? And how is the 
United States going to get any credit 
for the food which France takes into the 
French zone in Germany? Yet all this 
is classed as stop-gap relief for the needy. 

The other alleged purpose of the bill 
is to stop the spread of communism. 
And, again, how absurd it is to spend 
millions on such a plan and continue the 
shipment of heavy machinery, petroleum, 
and other materials to Russia, the foun¬ 
tain head of communism, thereby 
strengthening her as an aggressor. 

During the first 0 months of this year, 
the Russian Government has purchased 
from this country $113,700,000 worth of 
heavy machinery and farm implements. 
Official records likewise show that some 
216 freight cars found their way by un¬ 
disclosed sources into the Soviet during 
the period running from April through 
October. The fact that these cars were 
built to the broad-gage specifications 
of Russia’s railroads constitutes thin 
excuse for any such sales. In a state¬ 
ment to the Associated Press of Novem¬ 
ber 21, the President says he sees no need 
to halt heavy machinery, farm-tool and 
freight-car shipments to Russia. 

As for extending relief to the destitute, 
I would have America, as always, be char¬ 
itable, but I would have her extend relief 
through private charitable organizations 
in which there would be less chance of 
waste and black markets and we would 
have assurance that it would go to those 
In need. For a program of that kind 
and for an appropriation to implement 
It I would vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support a for¬ 
eign policy of which this so-called relief 
legislation is a part which will not ac¬ 
complish its intended purpose and at the 
same time draws on our already short 
supply, thereby aggravating our growing 


national problem of inflation, and which 
makes us weak and vulnerable to the 
very forces we wish to destroy. Pro¬ 
ponents of the measure say that the bill 
specifically states that a vote for it will 
not commit us to future aid to Europe, 
but during the course of the debate it 
was apparent that this measure is an in¬ 
tegral part of the long-range Marshall 
plan calling for the expenditure of bil¬ 
lions of dollars with the resultant spiral¬ 
ing of prices and the infliction of regi¬ 
mentation for bureaucratic controls. 

Let it not be forgotten that President 
Truman in his message to the Congress, 
said that our aid to Europe necessitates 
our giving him wartime powers and re¬ 
storing these controls over our dally 
lives—controls which only a short time 
ago the President told us were a part 
and parcel of the police state. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, while I yield to 
no one in the desire to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. I cannot in good 
conscience support this so-called stopgap 
foreign relief measure. Our first re¬ 
sponsibility is to protect the Interests of 
our own people, to reduce the cost of 
living, to preserve the financial solvency 
of our own Nation. Let us take care of 
the aged, the disabled, and the needy at 
home. Let us build up our own defenses 
against both foreign aggression and 
weakne.ss within. 

Mr. Speaker. I feel that the greatest 
contribution we can make for the future 
peace of the world is to keep America 
strong, and in that purpose we should 
follow reason as well as emotion and not 
lose our balance wheel completely. 


Mayor Thomas D’Aleiandro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH A. MEADE 

or MAHTLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following ad¬ 
dress delivered last evening by Hon. John 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, at a 
testimonial dinner given in honor of 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro by the Ital- 
ian-American Civic Club of Baltimore: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
friends and associates of Mayor D’Aleaandro. 
when I received the kind invitation from the 
Itallan-Amerlcan Civic Club to Join with you 
tonight In paying tribute to your dlstln- 
gtUshed mayor, I confess that it stirred 
within me mixed emotions. 

At one and the same time I was Impressed 
with a sense of loss and a feeling of elation. 

The fact that a testimonial dinner was 
being tendered to our guest of honor as 
mayor of Baltimore made me realize that 
we would no longer have the close and con¬ 
tinuing benefit of his valued services In the 
National House of Representatives. 

On the other hand, I was acutely aware 
that the occasion signified his entry upon a 
new phase of a career wherein he could 
render even greater service to the people he 
loves. 

For him and the people of this famous 
American city, therefore, I was happy to 


think that the servant and the served were 
mutually fortunate. 

I came to know your city’s chief executive 
well during his service at Washington 

Before his advent at the National Capital, 
his fame and reputation had preceded him. 

His service in the State house of delegates 
had equipped him admirably with a thorough 
knowledge of legislative technique. 

His business experience had fortified him 
with a training which enabled him to ana¬ 
lyze expertly the complexities of cur national 
fiscal. Industrial, and economic problems 

His manifold fraternal and civic Interests 
had Imbued In him a social con'^cicusncss 
which instinctively led him to the path of 
sympathetic consideration for his fellow man. 

* Hi.s active part in the enactment of pro¬ 
gressive social legislation during his period 
of congressional service eloquently demon¬ 
strates hib devotion to the cause of human 
welfare 

S'irvice In the municipal council of this 
city and with the office of the Internal reve¬ 
nue collector happily combined to extend hls 
legislative and executive experience and to 
broaden hls knowledge of local and national 
governmental problems 

Such was the gentleman which the Third 
Maryland District sent to Congress In 1038. 

He was welcomed with open arms. 

The broad background of his training and 
experience made him Invaluable In the na¬ 
tional legislative councils 

He enjoyed the confidence of congressional 
leaders 

Hls sage counsel and sound advice were 
sought, considered, and frequently adopted. 

The confidence which hls political associ¬ 
ates reposed In him was matched by the 
respect and esteem In which he was held by 
hls political opponents 

Without regard to hls political affiliation, 
he was recognized oa a man and a legislator 
of unimpeachable honor, probity, and In¬ 
tegrity 

Hls advance within congressional circles 
was steady and deliberate, and was finally 
rewarded with assignment to the important 
and powerful House Committee on Appro¬ 
priations 

In the deliberations of that committee and 
on the floor of the House, he again distin¬ 
guished himself with a display of keen anal¬ 
ysis, cogent reasoning, and sound Judgment. 

If I may be pardoned for the injection of 
B personal note, I should like at this point 
to pay tribute to those splendid personal 
traits of hls which shall be so sorely missed 
In Washington. 

As hls party leader in the House, it was my 
good fortune to be able to rely upon him at 
all times 

He remained steadfast in hla adherence to 
high Ideals of public service. 

His personal honesty and Integrity were 
ever beyond reproach. 

Hls sense of Justice was never distorted by 
considerations of expediency. 

He subscribed to the ideal of statesman¬ 
ship In national affairs and was always mo¬ 
tivated to act for the common good. 

Hls own Americanism, and hls devotion to 
American principles, stamped him as a leader 
In the fight against subversive elements 
whose avowed purpose Is to destroy the 
world’s greatest temple of democracy. 

And above all, he never departed from the 
rigid dictates of that code of ethics by which 
a true gentleman Is defined as one who never 
knowingly gives offense to even the least of 
hls fellow men. 

This, then, is the man whom the people of 
Baltimore have recently wisely chosen to be 
their Chief Executive. 

We here tonight do honor to ourselves in 
honoring him. 

For in hls person and In hls character we 
recognize the flowering and the promise of 
the American way of life. 
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He hlmeeU woiQa be the fint to agree 
with me, I think, when t eay that more im¬ 
portant than the man, le what he stands tor. 

A sturdy' American of Italian descent, 
Mayor D’Alcsandro represents the fulfillment 
of the American tradition. 

By personal effort and diligent applica¬ 
tion. he gradually made the force of his per¬ 
sonality felt in his community. As larger 
areas of service beckoned to him, he spread 
his talents to the State and National scenes. 

A tireless worker, he nevertheless enjoyed 
the companionship of people and kept his 
finger constantly on the pulse of life aroxind 
him. His keen sense of public splritedness 
has made him ever willing to serve. His 
charming manner and sympathetic respon¬ 
siveness makes friends quickly and wins the 
affection of all his associates. 

His knowledge of the affairs of government 
Is surpassed only by his love lor and devotion 
to God and country 

His life, bis career, and his exanaiple have 
all been dynamic inspirations to those who 
have been privileged to know him 
Wo are sorry to lose him from the House 
of Representatives In Washington 
Wo congratulate the city of Baltimore and 
the State of Maryland for their wise choice 
and sound Judgment In calling him home 
The Increased responsibility of his present 
high office will be a challenge to his talents— 
and If his past career is any omen of suc¬ 
cess, he will welcome the challenge as a 
further opportunity for service 
With all of you here tonight—with oil of 
the people of Baltimore who have bestowed 
high honor upon him—I Join in extending 
to him that testimony of high esteem than 
whtch there is no higher praise: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant." 


Central Valley Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December IB, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I have received permission to In¬ 
clude therewith a statement by the Hon¬ 
orable C. J Haggerty, secretary, Califor¬ 
nia State Federation of* Labor. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor has actively and aggressively sup¬ 
ported the Central Valley project and 
has continuously urged the Congress to 
appropriate money for its immediate 
completion. 

In carrying out this long and well-de¬ 
fined policy Mr. Haggerty made the fol¬ 
lowing statement before a subcommittee 
of the Public Lands Committee of this 
body, in San Francisco on September 24, 
1947: 

My name is C. J. Haggerty, and I am speak¬ 
ing as secretary of the California State Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, representing more than a 
million organized wage earners In California. 

We are grateful to you. Congressman 
WxLCB, for Inviting your House Public Lands 
Committee to California. We are pleased 
that your coUeagues have been willing to 
take the time and make the effort to come 
here to listen to our statements and to see 
our water problem at first hand. 

We have a natural pride in the great pros¬ 
pect which full development of the tremen¬ 


dous water resources of the Central VaUey 
holds before us. But we also have a feeling 
of responsibility to prevent any program of 
divided development or divided operation In 
the valley. We feel that \ divided program 
would be a sell-out of the future, of Cali¬ 
fornia, and, speaking tat the State Federation 
of Labor, our future la not for sale. What we 
want la a thoroughly unified program under 
a Blngle set of Federal laws, with engineering, 
financial, and administrative unity. Fur¬ 
thermore we intend to stay with this issue 
until we get it. 

We know that our people cannot bo fully 
and profitably employed unless we have 
greater and more rapid develc^faaent of our 
water and power resources. Within the past 
SO days members of our own organization 
working at a chemical plant In this bay area 
have felt the results of suddenly curtailed 
production. Our members are beginning to 
learn the hard way that full development of 
our water power Is not Just a problem of 
some remote future. They are getting their 
heads humped by a power shortage now. 

For years we have battled In this State with 
special interests which have tried to block 
any water and power developments they were 
unable to control. But the State Federation 
of Labor and the people of California always 
have stood for public development and trans¬ 
mission of power, and we are In the fight 
to win. 

In 1933 we held a special election In this 
State to see whether the people wanted pub¬ 
lic water and power development of the Cen¬ 
tral Valley or not. The private-power trust 
tried its best to get the people to decide 
against It They failed, the people wanted 
development and voted for It. But the op¬ 
ponents of public water and power develop¬ 
ment have not ceased their efforts. They 
continue to use the very arguments and to 
promote the same ends which the people of 
the State expressly repudiated. Prom the 
beginning, the State federation of labor has 
played its role and thrown Its strength on 
the side of the public Interest, and we shall 
continue to do so. 

Our direct Interest la In cheaper power 
and more Jobs We said so at the time of 
the Water and Power Act fight In 1933. With 
your permission I should like to submit for 
the record, without reading, the resolution 
of our State executive council In 1944, which 
endorses development of the entire Central 
Valley water and power resource by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, under 
reclamation law for the reason that reclama¬ 
tion law contains provisions against water 
monopoly, against land monopoly, against 
power monopoly, and against land specula¬ 
tion. 

For the sake of economy of the commit¬ 
tee's time, I will read the latest official dec¬ 
laration of the California State Federation 
of Labor on development of Central Valley 
water resources, which is a restatement of 
policy within the past month. It reads as 
follows ‘ 

"California has no reaource more Impor¬ 
tant than water. Scarcity of water, more 
than any other elngle factor, places an ulti¬ 
mate ceiling to the future economic devel¬ 
opment of the State. If our present efforts 
to develop this water resource, wai^^ under 
pressure of special interests, should prove 
defective and partial, the celling will rest 
low upon us: if our efforts are sound and 
are carried to completion, that celling can 
be pushed high. 

"We have the jfialn warning now. Cur¬ 
tailment of employment and production 
from shortage of power in 1947 la a failure 
not so much of rain as It Is a lack of suf¬ 
ficient faculties buUt to conserve water and 
generate power. It is for us to heed the 
warning. Only the fullest and moat skillful 
development of our water resources will en¬ 


able CaUfomla to keep Its rapidly growing 
population employed and to maintain us all 
for generations to come at a high level of 
living. 

*Thl8 Interest which the mUllon members 
of the CaUfomla State Federation of Labor 
hold In the future of our Commonwealth is 
very great, but it Is not special or peculiar to 
themselves; It is broad enough to embrace 
the hopes and to enlist the support of all 
citizens. 

"Our demand Is for adherence to simple 
principles that will assure maximum utiliza¬ 
tion of our water resources and the most 
equitable and widespread distribution of 
their many benefits. We oppose the callous 
disregard of those principles which, under 
the driving and deceptive tactics of special 
Interests, now threatens to channel the bene¬ 
fits of Central Valley water Into their pockets 
and to lower permanently the celling of the 
State's economic potential. 

"THE FIRST PRINCIPLE 

"I. The California State Federation of 
Labor stands first upon the principle that 
unity, not disunity, must govern develop¬ 
ment and operation of water resources In the 
Central Valley. 

"Water control is not the simple task which 
some may suppose it to be, something to be 
parcelled out to whomever may be ready to 
build a dam here or there. In a great valley 
stretching over 600 mUes, fed by a score of 
streams, each with its own basin, which Is 
but a depression In the floor of the greater 
basin, the water-control works to be con¬ 
structed must constitute a system. In the 
Central Valley these works will embrace 
nearly two score major reservoirs, hxmdreds 
of miles of main canals, thousands of miles 
of laterals and drains, more than two dozen 
hydroelectric plants, hundreds of mUes of 
power transmission lines, with substations 
and feeder lines. 

"The end to be attained Is stability and 
dependability In the use of every drop of 
water that can be made available for irriga¬ 
tion, for power, and for the other purposes 
to which it can be put. This great and diffi¬ 
cult end must be achieved by harnessing a 
reaource which in its natural condition ex¬ 
hibits the widest diversity and Instability. 
Along the 600-mlle watershed of the Central 
Valley the rains and snows fall unevenly. 
Prom north to south, precipitation tapers off 
sharply. Through the seasons it comes im- 
evenly. Prom year to year it fluctuates In 
volume Irregularly. 

"The uses of water caught in the reservoirs 
also ore diverse, changing, and at times con¬ 
tradictory. Flood control demands the emp¬ 
tying of reservoirs In anticipation of coming 
floods; Irrigation demands the filling of reser¬ 
voirs to capacity while flood waters are high, 
with release during seasons after the danger 
of flood has long passed; power demands the 
release of water through the turbines stead¬ 
ily and o\cnly through the year. 

"The technical problem of achieving the 
maximum potential of these uses requires 
that the Intricate system of reservoirs and 
other works which we are creating shall be 
so skillfully interlocked In design that the 
whole shall Indeed be greater than the sum 
of the parts. 

"The task of operating the water controls 
of the Great Central Valley development will 
tax the highest capacities of a master dis¬ 
patcher of water, one who can foresee by 
many days the need of an irrigator for water 
in a field 400 miles away, and the require¬ 
ment for power of an industry in a distant 
elty. 

"Two or more agencies simultaneously at¬ 
tempting to develop and operate so Intricate 
a system of controls can only cause friction 
.and confusion and cannot possibly achieve 
the fiUl economic potential to which Cali- 
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fornla la entitled To do this Is a task lor one 
agency alone, 

"The California State Federation of Labor 
has watched the drive by special Interests to 
destroy the unity of Central Valley water 
development for their own purposes with an 
ever deepening apprehension. Their disrup¬ 
tion appears principally In the form of efforts 
to Install the Army engineers, as a second 
agency operating under separate and con¬ 
flicting laws upon the Kings. Kern, American, 
or other streams within the great valley. 
Already they have won footholds upon the 
Kings and Kern. We condemn unsparingly 
this threat to the futxire of our Common¬ 
wealth. 

"We call upon the people, the legislature, 
and the State administration to recognize 
unity as an elementary necessity, and to In¬ 
sist upon it. The issue Is no mere contest 
between two Federal agencies—Army versus 
Bureau. The Issue Is Unity versus Disunity. 
Are the people of California going to have 
unity In a great project which cannot succeed 
fully, except with unity? 

"The time has come to demand, and we do 
demand, that Congress shall pass basic legis¬ 
lation placing under reclamation law all 
water development within the Central Val¬ 
ley, and assigning sole authority and respon¬ 
sibility for success of the entire project to the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. 

"THE SECOND PRINCIPLE 

"II The California State Federation of 
Labor, as Its second principle, holds that 
power for production, for employment, and 
for convenience must reach consumers at the 
lowest possible economic cost To this end 
we demand full and rapid development of 
Central Valley public power plants and 
transmission lines 

"We reiterate our traditional stand against 
private power monopoly. The people of Cali¬ 
fornia, who voted their approval of a full 
public-power program and their opposition 
to private monopoly at special referendum 
in 1933, ought not to have to face repeatedly 
the obstacles which special Interests con¬ 
tinue to place in the way of achieving the 
public's own program 

"THE THIRD PRINCIPLE 

"HI As Its third principle, the California 
State Federation of Labor insists that water 
monopoly and land speculation based upon 
private receipt of publicly financed Central 
Valley water shall be prohibited, and that 
the benefits of water shall be distributed 
widely 

"Limitation upon reclamation water to an 
amount sufficient lor 160 acres per farm 
family. Is the tool by which the reclamation 
law holds water monopoly and speculation In 
check We condemn all efforts to evade this 
beneficial law. whether by direct repeal, by 
the subterfuges of technical compliance or 
other lawyers' devices, by threats of defying 
enforcement, by purposeful neglect to re¬ 
quire that beneficiaries shall execute the 
customary contracts for compliance and re¬ 
payment in advance of spending public 
moneys, by threats to take the project away 
from the Bureau of Reclamation, ostensibly 
in the name of the State of California but 
really for the benefit of special Interests, or 
by intruding the Army engineers, who op¬ 
erate under separate laws. Into the Central 
Valley 

"The principal means by which special In¬ 
terests seek to monopolize water and to 
monopolize power are the same means— 
namely, use of the Army engineers—by which 
labor and the people are robbed of a unified 
project. 

"The California State Federation of Labor 
stands, as It always has stood, for develop¬ 
ment of the entire water resources of the 
Valley under reclamation law, administered 
solely by the United States Bureau of Recla¬ 


mation, because that is the only way to se¬ 
cure widespread distribution of the benefits 
from water development, and to attain the 
maximum resource development needed to 
secure the future of California." 

The members of congressional committees 
holding hearings in Washington must often 
be confused by the apparent conflict In views 
among Californians who come to testify on 
the Central Valley. 1 should like to take 
advantage of your presence here to offer an 
explanation that may help 

The explanation Is this; There are a very 
few, powerful vested Interests—great land¬ 
holders and private utilities—that want to 
reap the major benefits of congressional ap¬ 
propriations for themselves The only way 
they can get those benefits is to get out 
from under the antimonopoly provisions of 
the reclamation law in ohe way or another— 
by repeal, by having their interpretations 
warped, by paralyzing enforcement, or by 
substituting the laws without anti-monopoly 
provisions which govern Army flood-con¬ 
trol work. However appropriate those 
flood-control laws may be in the humid 
regions, they are both Inappropriate and 
Injurious here The Flood Control Act Is 
limited practically to authorizing a construc¬ 
tion agency to construct, and has no broad 
public purpose. The reclamatfon law was 
designed so as to distribute the benefits of 
water and power development as widely as 
possible. 

That Is the reason why some men from 
California will lobby to have you authorize 
and appropriate to the Army engineers in 
Central Valley. If they can persuade you to 
do that, they believe they can escape the 
160-acre limitation on distribution of pub¬ 
lic-financed water. They think they can 
get water cheaper for themselves under the 
Flood Control Act, because they believe the 
Army engineers expect them to repay less of 
the public Investment than does the Bureau 
of Reclamation under the reclamation law 
Finally, they can use the limited legal au¬ 
thorizations under which the Army engi¬ 
neers build dams as a convenient device to 
postpone and to obstruct power generation 
and transmission, which they cannot control 

Whether these unfortunate conditions 
prevail elsewhere In the country I am not in 
a position to say, but In the Central Valley 
the evil of injecting the Army engineers and 
the special sot of laws under which they 
work Is devastating to us. 1 will be as 
specific and clear as I can, within the limits 
of brevity. 

The fact that special Interests regard use 
of the Army as a neat device for escape from 
the reclamation law has been an open secret 
for a long time As long ago as May 13, 
1944, the national magazine Business Week 
described the tactics of those Interests in de¬ 
tail During their unsuccessful attempt to 
repeal the 160-acre water limitation In 1944, 
Business Week named the three other tactics 
to be employed If direct repeal should fall 
Under the title “Valley Divided,” Business 
Week said’ 

"If the big land owners In the valley lose 
out In this particular fight, they have several 
other proposals to accomplish their end One 
of them Is a House bill which would author¬ 
ize the Army to add Irrigation and power de¬ 
velopment to its present navigation and flood 
control powers. The legislation also would 
call for construction of a series of irrigation 
and power projects throughout the country, 
especially In Central Valley. 

"This would circumvent the 160-acre rule, 
since the Army is not bound by that restric¬ 
tion. 

"Another proposal, said to have originated 
among the big land owners of Fresno County, 
Is for the State of California to take over the 
Central Valley project, paying the entire bill. 
This, too. would side step the 160-acre limi¬ 
tation. Still other land owners are sinking 


wells around their holdings In order to be 
prepared to pump Irrigation water from the 
raised water table, thus getting a free ride on 
the Central Valley project." 

Business Week was right. Special Interests 
have played and continue to play these four 
tactics—direct repeal, use the Army, use the 
State, use pumps. First one, then another, 
then two or three at a time, like a man run¬ 
ning his hands up and down the keyboard of 
a piano. Sometimes they use the soft pedal, 
sometimes the loud, frequently they confuse 
the audience, but they never forget their 
monopoly purpose. 

The purposes of the land monopolists and 
of the private power monopolists make them 
natural allies To both of them the Army 
engineers look like a useful tool The land 
monopolists use them to obstruct the power 
development now. which our members need 
to keep employed. 

May 1 illustrate specifically Special In¬ 
terests in this State used their Influence to 
kill appropriations to the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation to build Pine Flat Dam as part of a 
$53,000,000 Irrigation, flood control, and pow¬ 
er unit of the Central Valley development. 
The record of the testimony before commit¬ 
tees of the House shows specifically and In 
BO many words that they wanted this full de¬ 
velopment checked for two principal reasons: 
First, they wanted to escape the water limi¬ 
tation. second, they wanted no power de¬ 
velopment on Kings River now. In 1944 and 
1946, Congress was persuaded to drop a pro¬ 
gram of full and early water development on 
the Kings River. 

The very next year. In 1946, the special in¬ 
terests which had been blocking action by 
the Bureau so successfully, now suddenly 
became impatient to get action on an Army 
engineer appropriation for the same river, 
At this point, I regret to say, the State En¬ 
gineer of California swung Into action on the 
side of the special interests At one time the 
State engineer’s office stood as a true pioneer 
of unified water development, but by 1946 
It was standing for something far less credit¬ 
able; namely, a divided valley. Through his 
Washington representative testifying before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
War Department Civil Functions Appropria¬ 
tions, the State engineer urged strongly a 
no-power-now appropriation to the Army en¬ 
gineers on Kings River and on several others 
The California State Federation protests 
that action by the State engineer and his 
Washington lobbyist as a direct Injury to Its 
members. 

Not only did our State engineer choose the 
Interest of the few. rather than the interest 
of the many, but the testimony In hls behalf 
falsified the issue and otherwise beclouded 
the record. For Just a moment I ask you to 
examine that testimony with me I believe 
that by so doing I can clear up some decisions 
the Congress will doubtless be called on to 
make in the next and In succeeding sessions. 

The testimony on behalf of the State en¬ 
gineer reads In part, as follows: 

"There has In some Instances been dis¬ 
agreement between the War Department and 
the Reclamation Bureau as to which agency 
shall construct some of these projects, and 
In what manner they should be operated At 
this point the State does not want to become 
Involved In rivalry between those splendid 
organizations We want to have these proj¬ 
ects Wc want the dams started and let 
the issue be settled later as to who will op¬ 
erate them and In what manner If appro¬ 
priations are postponed now. the delay In 
getting flood relief will be a year or a year 
and a half. The need Is urgent ” 

The plausibility of that statement that 
"the State does not want to become involved 
In rivalry” between the Army and the Bu¬ 
reau lies In Its seemingly reasonable appeal 
to abandon partisanship for either Xrmy or 
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Bureau, and in Ita Implication that dif¬ 
ferences between laws and points of view 
vdilch govern oonstruction and operation by 
Army or by Bureau, respectively, are of such 
secondary Importance to the State of Gall- 
fomia that they safidy can be put aside for 
settlement later. 

Of course, by that action the engineer 
placed our State in a very imfavorable posl- 
ticm. His action was one of utmost partisan¬ 
ship for the Army and for its laws and Its 
I>olnt of view. The State federation, and wo 
believe the State itself. Is concerned, deeply 
and Immediately, over what laws shall bo 
applied, is concerned over the blocking of 
power development, and la concerned whether 
one or whether two agencies shall construct 
and operate dams at one and the same time 
within its Central Valley watershed. 

By using the prestige of his olllce to bring 
the Army engineers Into the valley, the 
State engineer has In addition done incalcu¬ 
lable financial damage to the chances for 
ultimate development of the Valley, and to 
the farmers who have been looking to power 
revenues to help them get water at reason¬ 
able rates. By choosing the Amy and Its 
flood control law. the State engineer haa 
chosen to fimnel the power revenues from 
Kings River, If ever there should be any. 
clear out of the Central Valley development. 
Under the Flood Control Act of 1944 these 
revenues can never be credited to the valley 
in support of repayment of ita obligations, 
and in support of full development of all ita 
water resources The State engineer has 
foreclosed that hope on Kings and Kern 
Rivers already, and he Is trying now to per¬ 
suade Congress to foreclose it on the Ameri¬ 
can River 

The State engineer’s representative ended 
his appeal to the House committee with the 
words "the need Is urgent" One is tempted 
to question whether the '‘urgency" of flood 
damage which the State engineer’s repre¬ 
sentative cited as a spur to hasten Congres¬ 
sional action for the Army really was an 
urgency for flood control, or whether perhaps 
it was an urgency for something else We, 
too. think construction is urgent, but if the 
State engineer really was serving the Inter¬ 
est of our State In the ’‘urgency’’ for action, 
why did he fall to appear upon any one of 
several occasions which were prior to his ‘‘ur¬ 
gent’’ appeal for the Army? At any of these 
he could have helped to secure construction 
of Pine Flat Oam by the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion even earlier than when he seemed so 
anxious to save a year or a year and a half In 
1946 Can It be that the State engineer’s 
sense of urgency was something less than a 
genuine desire to obtain prompt construc¬ 
tion In the interest of the people of Califor¬ 
nia, and more a desire to serve special inter¬ 
ests which notoriously and publicly have pro¬ 
claimed they would prefer no development at 
all on Kings River rather than to have de¬ 
velopment under the national reclamation 
law, and who have said they want no power 
now? 

Gentlemen of the House Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee, I thank you again for coming to 
Congressman Welch’s home city to hear us. 


Lynn Heartbeat 
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or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MAssA CHUs errs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 


include the following article entitled 
"Lynn Heartbeat.** by Tom McQovem. 
which appeared in the Lynn Telegram 
News Sunday. December 14, 1947: 

LTmC BRAmAT 
(By Tom lifoaovem) 

"bad WnxSE" A BOMOKT 

As the ^ort stocky gent started down the 
hallway stairs at 484 Summer Street the 
other evening, the Reverend Thomas J. Heeg- 
ney, pastor of St. P«tridc*8 church, reminded 
him, "Turn the knob and the latch toward 
St. Mary’s BUly." 

The man’s tread never faltered but his 
response was rapierlike, "The time wiU never 
come when you can tell me how to open 
doors, Father." 

In a few minutes, William Edward Gray, 
who gives his home address 08,484 Summer 
Street, was swallowed up In the darkness and 
Father Beagney laughed and exclaimed. 
"What a fellow." 

I felt much the same way myself after hav¬ 
ing spent 2V^ hours with this squatty gent, 
who Is bald and whose face isn’t pretty, due 
to an automobile accident which nearly 
claimed his life. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago this same Mr. 
Gray was confounding the police of Massa¬ 
chusetts and four other New England States 
with os bold a series of escapades as there 
appears In the annals of criminology. 

It was at a hold-up in Boston they caught 
up with him one evening. Billy tells It 
something like this, if I can remember cor¬ 
rectly, as 1 took no notes. 

"I was having something to eat in a Boston 
restaurant with a friend one evening, and a 
couple of buddies came along who were out 
of cash and wanted to knock off a place I 
was pretty well fixed at the time and wanted 
no part of It. They insisted, however, and I 
went along to be a good sport 

"A gambling spot was tbe destination, and 
It was decided that myself and another fel¬ 
low would do the actual robbing ’The other 
two were to watch the house and the street, 

"It wasn't long after that we hod entered 
tbe house and 1 was covering a gang of 30 
men with a pistol. I could see that my com¬ 
panion had no experience and that it was a 
tough spot He should have been searching 
them, but instead he was removing nlckele 
and dimes from a cash register. I figured 
that the best bet was to get out as quickly 
as possible. 

"What I didn’t know, however, was that 
there was a railroad dick in a telephone booth 
taking In everything ahd as I started to leave 
he stepped out behind me and ordered me 
to drop my gun. 

"As I wheeled around, we both began shoot¬ 
ing at the same time, I hit him three times 
and he hit me twice In the leg. I got out 
somehow but when I reached the street my 
leg was nearly paralzyed. They had to drag 
me Into tbe car and we headed for New 
Hampshire " 

That particular experience of our Mr Gray 
was followed by his capture in a lonely cot¬ 
tage in New Hampshire. Somebody squealed 
and the Boston cops came up to kidnap him. 
They wanted no truck with extradition pro¬ 
ceedings. Forty-five cops all supplied with 
machine guns, searchlights, and tear gas 
made the trip to New Hampshire but there 
was little fight in Billy when they arrived. 
He was so 111 they didn’t even bother to 
shackle him on the return trip. 

Awaiting trial, tbe erstwhile "BEtd WUlle" 
was confined to the hospital ward at tbe 
State prison under heavy guard. He wasn’t 
there a week when friends bod smuggled in 
flies to him and in the wee hours of tbe 
morning, he was sawing away at bars here¬ 
tofore described as escape-proof. 

One night Billie made tbe break In typical 
Hollywood fashion. He had such little room 


to work with.ihe bamseikped tbe skta from 
his ohest, but he got down nevertheless with 
the aid of sheets which he felt were goit^: to 
give way at any minute. 

mends were awaiting him on the outside 
and whisked him to a downtown lodging 
bouse where exactly 80 hours later he waa 
recaptured on another tip. 

Ten to twenty years was the original rap 
aeelgned While and they tacked on 18 more 
for the escape, which was a pretty kettle of 
fish for a gent who loved the great outdoors 
and was an epicurean by nature. 

' At this point they made certain BUl'e 
wouldn't escape, placing him In solitary con¬ 
finement at the prison where he spent 37 
months of his 18 years of Incarceration inci¬ 
dentally. 

The records will show that about 10 years 
ago a change came over Willie Gray. Sud¬ 
denly he decided that he had been a damn 
fool all o^his life and he vowed that if ever 
given the opportunity to walk God’s good 
earth again he was going to be an honest to 
goodness peace loving citiaen. 

There weren't many people who believed 
that story, excepting one—-he being the then 
pastor of a church in Holbrook, tbe Reverend 
Father Heagney He listened to Billie's 
stories of his early youth, his misadventures, 
his career In crime, and didn’t laugh when 
Billie suggested that he’d like another fling 
at society. 

The story is old, of course, about Father 
Heagney and hb appearances before the 
parole board on Willie’s behalf. He was a 
thousand to one shot so far ae obtaining a 
parole was concerned. 

Came the day when Billie appeared before 
the parole hoard and Harold Lundgren, one 
of the board members, inquired, "Billie Gray, 
if you were in my spot and a fellow with 
your record came In here and asked for a 
parole, what would you say?’* 

Billie’s response was lightning like. "I'd 
say ‘No,’" he returned frankly 

But somehow or other they said "Yes" and 
Billie walked from State’s prison after serv¬ 
ing 13 years behind bars. 

A lot rests on the square shoulders of this 
49-year-old man With him rests the hopes 
and desires of many thousands of men not 
only at Charlestown but all over the weary 
world. Billie Gray Is an experiment. If he 
can continue to go straight, then there is 
hope for the most hardened criminal. 

1 asked Billie the other evening If be ever 
had any desires to resume his career in crime 

"Not me, Tom, it’s more fun working for a 
living." he replied smilingly. 

For the past 2^,4 years Billie has served as a 
deck engineer on a merchant marine boat 
During his prison stay he improved himself 
by mastering three extra languages, French, 
Spanish, and Italian, and his added value 
to his company is evident from the promo¬ 
tions he has received in the short space of 
time. He presently bolds a full card In the 
seamen’s union, so is seemingly set for life. 

Father Heagney hasn't tbe slightest worry 
over Billie Gray. The good priest invested 
more than bis sympathy by tbe way, When 
Billie got out of prison the pastor advanced 
him Buffleient money to start him In a little 
business and, while the business failed, Billie 
Is atm paying back faithfully. 

In his travels around the world Billie has 
kindly consented to represent Lynn Heart¬ 
beat, gratis of course. From time to time 
he’s going to contribute little items of in¬ 
terest from various parts of the globe and 
I know that the people of Lynn will be more 
than happy to digest them. 

I’m certain that after today Billie Gray will 
have more rooters in the city of Lynn than 
the few people he knows intimately. We 
can say with full confidence that bad Willie 
Gray is no more. He Is a memory and an ex¬ 
citing one at that. 
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Los Angflet Hoating Situation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CAUrORNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr Speaker, under 
permission to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing report from the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Thomas J. O’Dwyer, presi¬ 
dent of the Los Angeles Citizens Housing 
Council, to the members of the Joint 
Committee Investigating the Housing 
Shortage: 

Los Angelcs Citizens' 

Housing Council, Inc., 

November 11, 1947. 

To Members of the Joint Committee InvestU 
gating the Housing Shortage 
As president of the Los Angeles Citizens' 
Housing CouncU, a nonpartisan delegated 
body consisting of representatives of vet¬ 
erans’ organizations, labor unions, church 
groups, and civic bodies, I have requested to 
be heard In order that I may present such 
information regarding the Los Angeles hous¬ 
ing situation as the councU has compiled In 
the course of Its work 

That a vast housing need exists In Los 
Angeles Is scarcely debatable, the question is 
Just how great that need is On this point 
we have the figures of the special census 
taken by the Census Bureau at the request 
of the city on January 28, 1946 The survey 
showed the population of the city of Los An¬ 
geles as 1,805,687. a gain of 301.410 persons 
since April 1. 1940 Percentagewise, this rep¬ 
resented a gain of 20 percent. (See table 
below ) 

Population comparisons City of Los Angeles 
(U S Census Bureau. Series P-SC No. 188 


(final figures) 

Total population Apr 1. 1940- 1,604.277 

Total population Apr 28, 1946-— 1,805.687 


Net increase In population. 301,410 
Percentage Increase-- 20 


On July 1, 1947, the county regional plan¬ 
ning coinmisbion Issxicd a report showing 
that Los Angeles had gained in population 
an additional 6 7 percent In the Intervening 
17 months, making a total gain of 26 7 per¬ 
cent since April 1, 1040 (See table below) 
Los Angeles Regional Planning Commission, 
July 1947—Dvoelling units and population, 


city of Los Angeles 
Total population Jan 28, 1946 (U. 

S Census Bureau)—.— 1,806,687 

Total population July 1, 1947- 1,906, 824 

Total additional increase in popu¬ 
lation from Jan. 28,1946, to July 

1 , 1947. 100,137 

Total population Increase since 

1940_ 401,647 

Percentage Increase- 26.7 


The regional planning commission report 
set the total number of dwelling units in 
the city of Los Angeles on April 1, 1947, at 
612,361. as compared with the number of 
dwelling units in 1940 of 529,261. or a gain 
of 83,100 dwelling units. The city depart¬ 
ment of building and safety reports that an 
additional 3.424 dwellings were completed 
during May and June 1947. Thus, the total 
number of new dwellings in the city on July 
1 , 1947, was 86,624. 

The United States Housing Census of 1940 
reported that there were 3,06 persons per 
occupied dwelling unit within the city of Los 
Angeles. By using this formula, It is possible 


to divide the 401,547 Increase In population 
since 1940 into a total of 131,654 dwelling 
units which would be required to shelter the 
new population. 

However, ah reported above, the Los Angeles 
Regional Planning Commission and the city 
department of building and safety estimated 
that only 86.624 new dwellings became avail¬ 
able through July 1, 1947. Since July the 
completions of new homes have been Inade¬ 
quate to house the continuing increase in 
population. Thus It may be fairly estab¬ 
lished that there is an absolute minimum 
need for 45.130 dwellings In the city of Los 
Angeles at this time. 

In all probability the actual number of 
homeless families Is somewhat higher. The 
1940 formula of 3 05 persons per occupied 
dwelling unit falls to take into consideration 
the accepted fact that a large percent of the 
population increase represents the smaller, 
newly married veteran families In this re¬ 
gard it is interesting to note that the United 
States Census Bureau recently conducted a 
special study of the housing problem of 
veterans of World War II The release, 
known as Census Release P-21, No 30, dated 
August 18. 1947, estimated that there were 
83,000 homeless veteran families In the Los 
Angeles area. On the basis of the city’s pro¬ 
portionate 49 percent share of the population 
In the area, it may bo estimated that there 
are approximately 40,670 World War n vet¬ 
eran families alone among the thousands of 
homeless residents of the city of Los Angeles 

Furthermore, If the 7 percent vacancy 
ratio of 1940 is taken Into consideration, and 
maintained as a normal factor to be achieved 
before the acute housing shortage can be 
declared ended, then the total dwelling units 
required would be proportionately higher 
However, the estimated minimum total of 
45,130 families without homes of their own 
does not tell the final Los Angeles story by 
any means The census of 1940 showed 
58,419 substandard dwelling units in the city 
of Los Angeles, exclusive of overcrowded 
dwellings That many families were then 
living In housing which was not fit to live In. 
due to its need for major repairs or lack of 
necessary sanitary facilities. 

With nothing having been done to hotter 
the situation during the seven Intervening 
years, with the exception of the small but 
significant slum-clearance program under¬ 
taken by the city housing authority, we cer¬ 
tainly cannot say that the number has de¬ 
creased Indeed, the problem has been 
seriously aggravated as desperately homeless 
families have carved out thousands of addi¬ 
tional slum dwellings from garages, attics, 
and chicken coops 

The 1940 United States housing census 
also reported that 19,039 families in Los An¬ 
geles were residing in overcrowded homes, 
that is, with more than 1.61 persons per 
room The combined total of both over¬ 
crowded and physically substandard dwell¬ 
ings Is not available Undoubtedly, however, 
many families reported as overcrowded In 
1940 were not listed among the 58,419 fam¬ 
ilies residing In substandard housing. 

The surveys of the Regional Planning Com¬ 
mission Indicate an increase In population of 
68.602 persons between October 1946 and 
October 1947. There Is no evidence to as¬ 
sume that this trend will be reversed during 
1948 Again using the 1940 formula of 3 05 
persons per occupied dwelling unit, this pop¬ 
ulation Increase can properly be translated 
into an additional need for 22,492 dwellings 
to house the estimated potential increase in 
population during the ensuing year. (See 
table below.) 

Los Angeles Regional Planning Commission 

population estimates, city of Los An¬ 
geles 

Total population October 1948- 1,852,683 

Total population October 1947_ 1.921,286 


Total population Increase since 

October 1946_ 68,602 

Estimated number of dwelling 
units required to house In¬ 
creased population between 
October 1946 and October 1947 
(1940 U S Housing Census 3 05 
persons per occupied dwelling 

Uhlt) .. 22,492 

Additionally, there are in the city today 
8.967 temporary dwellings, exclusive of tem¬ 
porary student accommodations provided by 
the universities and colleges In the city. 
These were built by the Federal Government, 
or Federal and State Governments, either In 
the Interests of the war effort or In the Vet¬ 
erans’ Emergency Housing Program Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of their erection, they must 
be demolished as soon as practicable This 
emergency housing. If left for any great pe¬ 
riod. will degenerate Into still further slums, 
and must, therefore, be Included In any over¬ 
all view of Los Angeles’ housing needs 
Adding these various necessities—homes 
for the homeless, the slum dweller, the tem¬ 
porarily housed veteran, and the estimated 
number of homes needed to house the lu- 
created population during the coming year— 
we arrive at the total housing need figure of 
136,008 homes (see table below), a figure 
which, I am constrained to say, I personally 
feel Is overconservatlve. 

Summary total of estimated housing need 


for city of Los Angeles 
Additional dwellings needed to pro¬ 
vide housing for Increase in popu¬ 
lation over increase in dwellings 

since 1940.... 45.130 

Additional dwellings needed, or ex¬ 
isting dwellings requiring major 
repairs, to remove all substandard 
dwellings in city (United States 

census, 1940). 50,410 

Additional dwellings needed to re¬ 
place existing temporary public 

housing- 8,967 

Additional dwellings needed to house 
estimated Increase In population 
due to immigration and new mar¬ 
riages during ensuing year_ 22,492 


Total housing need in the city 
of Los Angeles_ 135,008 


To meet this overwhelming expression of 
need for shelter, we have the following in¬ 
formation from the Los Angeles City Depart¬ 
ment of Building and Safety The depart¬ 
ment reports a total of 14,811 new homes 
that have actually been completed during 
the first 9 months of 1947 (See table below ) 
Los Angeles Department of Building and 
Safety report on residential completion by 
number of dwelling units 

Dwelling 

units 


Month. 1947: completed^ 

January_ 1,282 

February_ 1,207 

March_ 1, 317 

April... 1,737 

May. 1 , 626 

June- 1,799 

July____ 2,166 

August- 1, 646 

September_ 2,041 


Total dwellings completed in 
the city of Los Angeles be¬ 
tween Jan 1, 1947, and Sept. 

30. 1947___.14,811 


1 Completion papers filed, as required by 
law. 

According to the report of the California 
State Legislative Joint Committee on Hous¬ 
ing, released April 9, 1947, approximately 65 
percent of the homeless families within this 
State desire to secure rental accommoda¬ 
tions. 
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Tet. during the first 7 months of this year, 
permits for rental housing averaged only 15 
percent of the total number of residential 
building permits Issued. 

The United States Bureau of the Census 
In special housing studies made In Los An¬ 
geles County during the past year has re¬ 
ported that the average World War n vet¬ 
eran family can afford a maximum of $7,300 
as purchase price on a home, and an aver¬ 
age of $48 in monthly rental payments, in¬ 
cluding all utilities. The Bureau made a 
special study of a selected area of bad hous¬ 
ing in the city of Los Angeles, reporting a 
maximum of $5,700 as the amount the av¬ 
erage veteran could pay for a home, and $38 
as the average rental payment, including 
utilities, which the veteran families in the 
area studied could afford World War II 
veterans of minority groups indicated $5,500 
as the average amount they could pay for a 
home Twenty-five percent of all veteran 
families in this area of worst housing in the 
city could afford a rental of only $33 or less 
monthly. 

Meanwhile, estimates emanating from var¬ 
ious Government agencies and private lend¬ 
ing Institutions in this area have quoted the 
average cost of houses sold In Los Angeles 
the past 9 months In excess of $13,000. 

The picture regarding rental construction 
is similarly dark. Prior to July 1, 1047. esti¬ 
mates on average rentals being charged on 
new home construction In Los Angeles ex¬ 
ceeded $70 Upon the lifting of all rent con¬ 
trols on new construction on July 1, esti¬ 
mates have exceeded an average of $100 
Neither figure includes the cost of utilities 

Thus, on one hand, we have a housing 
demand never before reached In the history 
of our city On the other, we have a declin¬ 
ing home-construction Industry which Is ap¬ 
parently Incapable, under existing legislation, 
to meet the low-cost housing needs of the 
average family, veteran and nonveteran alike 

Needless to say, the consequences to the 
community are deplorable. Juvenile delin¬ 
quency steadily increases. Tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, and venereal disease are gaining 
constantly The Los Angeles divorce rate. 
35,731 divorces to 43,088 marriages during the 
past year, Is a shocking indictment of the 
low moral standards created by bad housing. 
That this terrible figure is directly related 
to the lack of housing was vouched for by 
Superior Cknirt Judge Georgia Btillock and 
concurred in by several of her fellow Jurists 
some months ago. The Judicial opinion was 
tmanimous that bad housing and lack of pri¬ 
vacy, with concomitant friction and uneasi¬ 
ness, was a basic factor in local divorce ac¬ 
tions. On this ground alone speedy building 
of houses should be mandatory. 

Without the almost 14,000 imlts of public 
housing that Los Angeles has. it would be 
difficult to Imagine what the situation would 
be in this city today—especially for that large 
part of the population which cannot afford 
to bid for housizxg against all comers. 

During our years of work in the interest of 
adequately housing the community, we have 
encotmtered many times claims that this 
public housing is more expensive than pri¬ 
vate housing and that Government building 
has contributed to the present inflated cost 
of construction. The facts do not bear out 
these claims. 

The temporary housing built under the 
veterans’ emergency bousing program in Los 
Angeles cost $3,450 to $8,300 per unit. In¬ 
cluding site improvements and utility lines. 
At the same time, private houses were costing 
$6,000, exclusive of land. Of course, one was 
permanent construction and the other was 
temporary, but It Is to be recalled that the 
temporary structures were moved in from 
other locations and re-erected. This emer¬ 
gency housing program provided immediate 
shelter without putting any significant drain 
on the tight material market. 

When one considers the vast distances that 
some of this housing was shipped—from 
Washington to California, for Instance—in 


order to effect thUi material-saving, we do 
not think that the Government can. be 
charged with wastefulness or contributing 
to the inflation of building costs. , And again, 
the emergency projects often went forward 
on a 34-hour, 7-day schedule to provide the 
veterans with shelter as soon as humanly 
possible, while private building usually pro¬ 
ceeded at a leisurely 8-hour, 5-day pace. 
These facts must be considered in weighing 
comparative cost factors. 

As for the efficiency of permanently built, 
federally aided housing, that, we have always 
understood, is built by private contractors on 
competitive bids, ‘^erefore it would be 
difficult to see bow it could be more expen¬ 
sive or less efficient than comparable private 
housing. The public records of the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority for the pre¬ 
war period when that agency was building 
such housing under the provisions of the 
United States Bousing Act, reveal that com¬ 
parable costs with private enterprise were 
consistently maintained. 

The council has r^eatedly counseled criti¬ 
cism for certain local and national organlaa- 
tlons representative of special interest and 
privilege within the building Indxistry. There 
can be little question that the repeated and 
powerful representations on behalf of these 
lobbying groups have been In major part re¬ 
sponsible for the premature lifting of build¬ 
ing controls, the effective blocking of all 
remedial legislation, the flagrant violation 
of congressional and administrative intent 
regarding nonresidential construction, and 
the unprincipled attacks upon constructive 
efforts to meet the housing crisis. 

That this Nation needs a coordinated, 
sense-making housing program would seem 
to be obvious. The Los Angeles Citizens 
Housing Council is of the opinion—repeatedly 
expressed—that such a program is to bs 
found in the Taft-Bllender-Wagner National 
Housing Commission bill (8. 866). Lowered 
interest rates, lengthened amortization peri¬ 
ods. and yield insurance would doubtless 
stimulate private building into a vastly ex¬ 
panded construction program. Moreover, the 
very safety features named would make it a 
"boom” without the apprehension of an at¬ 
tendant "bust.” 

The public housing provisions are an abso¬ 
lute necessity for those of our families who 
cannot possibly reach into the competitive 
private home-building or rental market. As 
long as low-income families are a part of 
American life ft is only intelligent self- 
interest to see that they are properly housed. 
A slum cannot be contained; its effects— 
disease, delinquency, moral corrosion—wash 
over the community in black waves, defiling 
all that they touch. 

On behalf of the citizens’ housing council 
I urge your committee to do all in its power 
to help exercise the twin evils of bad housing 
and no housing, by reconunendlng immediate 
passage of the Taft-Bllender-Wagner Na¬ 
tional Housing Commission bill. 

Respectfuly submitted. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr, Tbomas J. O'Dwtxx, 

Pre$1dent, 

The Labor Bosiet Will Live To Leant That 
American Workers Are Not Fools 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or AZ.A8AMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRBSBNTATIVBS 
Tuesday, December 16,1947 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, back In 
colonial days when the peoifie deter¬ 
mined they wanted to establish a govern¬ 
ment—of their own—and on these 


shores—they laid aside their tools and 
proceeded to organize one. 

When they completed the task and 
established the form they desired deci¬ 
sion was reached that they would them¬ 
selves elect their ofBcials and pay taxes 
to support the government of their 
choice. 

They each went back to his work. 

They did not tackle the problem as 
cotton or tobacco farmers, as fishermen 
or as miners, as carriage or harness 
makers. 

They tackled it as Americans all. 

The representative government and 
their representatives to the halls of the 
legislature were chosen from out of their 
midst—not as artisans of this or of that 
craft—as members of this or of that pro¬ 
fession—they were chosen by the elector¬ 
ate of each community to represent that 
community in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the press of the Nation 
for the last week has been telling of a 
great fight that organized labor is about 
to launch against certain members of 
the people’s government. 

Personally I regard the statement that 
’’organized labor is going to launch that 
fight” as a gross misstatement. I think 
it far more proper to say profession¬ 
al labor leaders—men who make their 
living, not by sweat and toil, but by 
being professional labor leaders—Just 
the same as other men make their living 
by being lawyers, dentists, doctors, or as 
vendors of snake medicine in a medicine 
show in a street carnival. 

The press announces that these pro¬ 
fessional leaders of organized labor are 
about to spend $8,000,000 to defeat 331 
Representatives to Congress elected by 
the people only last year. 

That is the equivalent of more than 
$25,000 for each House seat. 

Inasmuch as only about one-half of 
the total are from districts in which 
these self-anointed hold sway, it is 
comparable to the expenditure of $50,000 
in each congressional district to prevent 
the election of a real representative of 
the people, in their Insane desire to gain 
control of the Congress of these United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here in my hand 
an editorial clipped from the New York 
Journal-American, and carried by all 
other papers published by the Honor¬ 
able William Randolph Hearst, a for¬ 
mer Member of this House. 

This editorial by our former colleague 
is so replete with the wisdom and 
sagacity which has characterized our 
friend throughout his long, useful life 
that 1 am offering it for insertion in the 
CoNOREssiONAL RECORD today. 

America is to be congratulated upon 
the patriotic spirit which still bums in 
the heart of our former Member. May 
he live long to point out to all that the 
people created the Government and pay 
the taxes to finance its every endeavor. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

XABOK m rouTzes 

Both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress ot Industrial Organizations de¬ 
clared war on the Taft-Hartley Act at their 
national conventions. 

Bottz organizations have announced their 
purpose of causing the defeat In 1048 of 
Senators and Representatives who voted to 
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oTerride President Truman's veto of the 
measure. 

Each organisation is raising a large cam¬ 
paign fund to carry out the purpose. 

The declared hope of the leaders Is to bring 
about a repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This Is definitely and distinctly a move¬ 
ment of the labor bosses, whose arbitrary 
powers have been curtailed by Congress In 
the Interests of labor peace and Industrial 
justice. 

If they should succeed In their punitive 
and Intimidating endeavor, the United States 
will take a long step toward class—or labor- 
government dominated by a ruling clique. 

But well-informed surveys Indicate that 
the labor bosses will not succeed. 

They cannot succeed because the actual 
political situation will not permit their 
success. 

And they will not succeed because, even 
If other factors were favorable to them, they 
will not have rank-and-file support when 
the 1948 election day arrives. 

The Congressional Quarterly, a nonpartisan 
Information-service publication, has made an 
inquiry Into the congressional candidacies 
involved, and comes up with this revealing 
report: 

"Organized labor cannot defeat enough 
Congressmen in 1048 to bring about repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

"Although there are an estimated sixteen 
million union members, they are so unevenly 
distributed geographically that organized 
labor has little or no strength In the dis¬ 
tricts of most of the Congressmen who voted 
to override the veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

"Of the 831 Representatives who voted to 
override the veto, all but 118 are from dis¬ 
tricts which professional politicians In Wash¬ 
ington consider safe. 

"Of these 11&<-106 Republicans and 12 
Democrats—about half, are considered be¬ 
yond the reach of organized labor. 

"In the Senate. 28 out of 68 Senators who 
voted to override the Taft-Hartley veto are 
up for reelectlon, but only nine are from 
States in which labor la politically impor¬ 
tant. 

"Some of the Congressmen whom labor 
opposes may be defeated on other issues, 
local or national, and some of those In safe 
districts may not get their party’s nomina¬ 
tion even though the district remains In 
the same party 

"But Insofar as the CIO, AFL, and Railroad 
Brotherhoods depend on union members for 
political action, they have reasonable chances 
of defeating only about one-fifth of the 
Congressmen whom they regard as their ene¬ 
mies. 

"Their chances of defeating the other four- 
fifths range downward from improbable to 
zero." 

The labor bosses. In other words, do not 
wield the political power which they pretend 
to have and. In fact, which they seemed to 
have when the New Deal was using the 
United States Treasury as a campaign fund 
In their support. 

Second, the labor bosses have discredited 
themselves by the indefensible nature of 
their attack on the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Instead of presenting any kind of analysis 
of the new statute, they have attacked it in 
demagogic language as a slave-labor law. 

The position of the labor bosses In this 
respect has been completely torpedoed by 
Opinion Research Corp. 

Opinion Research conducted a poll among 
workers, not on the Taft-Hartley Act as an 
unexplained whole but on the separate pro¬ 
visions and requirements of the statute. 

The poll showed that as many as 80 per¬ 
cent of all workers and 70 percent of labor- 
union members favor and approve, on Its 
own merits, every part of the law which they 
had been misled into opposing as a whole. 


The Implication ought to be obvious, even 
to a labor boss. 

American workers are not fools. 

Long before election day, they will know 
that the Taft-Hartley Act confers upon them 
the very benefits which they themselves 
want. 

And they will not vote to deprive them¬ 
selves of these benefits merely because labor 
politicians have sought to apply a false 
epithet to the legtolation. 


The Hooting Shortage 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CAUrORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, hous¬ 
ing for millions of our American families, 
especially our veterans, is a national 
scandal. The answer of the Eightieth 
Congress to this all-important problem 
was to set up an investigating committee 
to discover whether or not there really 
was a housing shortage. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to Include in the 
Record a letter which was part of the re¬ 
port I .sent in reply to a request from 
Representative Ralph A. Gamble, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Senate-House Commit¬ 
tee To Investigate the Housing Shortage, 
for Information on housing in Los 
Angeles. 

Dear Congressman Qamblx: Pursuant to 
your letter of September 8, 1947,1 have pro¬ 
ceeded to gather such Information perti¬ 
nent to the lack of housing in my area as is 
available. 

I have done this several times for bureaus 
or committee In the pious hope that some¬ 
thing might be done about the deplorable 
housing situation in downtown Los Angeles. 
To date, those hopes have not materialized. 
Now. the situation approaches the hopeless. 

In the last session of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, we spent a great deal of time talking 
about the incipient dangers of communism. 
Communism, In my view, is the last refuge 
of those who are without hope—and cer¬ 
tainly there Is nothing better calculated to 
drain a man of hope than the denying to him 
of the basic decencies of life. 

In California—^In Los Angeles—in my 
Fourteenth Congressional District that de¬ 
nial is taking place. A great group of our 
people have literally no place to live An¬ 
other. even greater group, is living in hous¬ 
ing which Is not fit to live in. And no hous¬ 
ing is being built at a price that those who 
need It most can afford to pay. 

Population in the Fourteenth Congres¬ 
sional district grew from 319,000 in 1940 to 
377,000 In January 1946. In July 1947 the 
population of the city of Los Angeles had 
Increased an additional 6 7 percent. Assum¬ 
ing that the Fourteenth District shares 
equally In the Increase, and considering that 
an additional quarter year has now elapsed, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
population of the Fourteenth Congressional 
District as of today exceeds 400,000 persons. 

In 1940 we had in the Fourteenth District 
120,680 dwelling tmlts, of which 7,276 were 
designated as overcrowded, and 30,420 were 
stigmatized as substandard. Granted that 
there may bo a certain amount of overlap¬ 
ping between these two figures. It cannot, in 
the vast i^egate, be Important. Suffice it to 
say that in 1940 more than one-quarter of 
all om: housing was bad housing. 


Far from improving, this situation has de¬ 
teriorated markedly. The regional planning 
commission gives figures for existing housing 
In Los Angeles by districts which do not coin¬ 
cide with congressional district lines, but two 
of them, designated as central and eastern, 
furnish pertinent information. The central 
district, which lies almost wholly within the 
Fourteenth Congressional District, is shown 
as having 5,053 less dwelling units in 1947 
than in 1940, while that part of the eastern 
district, which lies within the city boundaries, 
and of which probably one-half Is in the 
Fourteenth Congressional District, is shown 
as having gained 622 dwelling units since 
1940. Thus, a net loss of 4,400 units is 
indicated. 

This figure is readily believable, since while 
there has been no appreciable residential con¬ 
struction in the Fourteenth District during 
the war and postwar period, there has been 
considerable demolition involving war- 
expanded commercial facilities, the creation 
of downtown parking lots, and the putting 
through of a so-called Freeway system by the 
State department of highways. Important to 
note in connection with this is that because 
of the necessarily arbitrarily chosen sites for 
these projects, there has been little or no 
selectivity of demolition. 'Whatever was in 
the way had to go, whether good housing or 
bad. Consequently, we may safely assume 
that our outrageous "substandard" percent¬ 
ages are today no smaller. 

On a series of housing-study charts made 
by the Los Angeles city planning commission, 
I have outlined the Fourteenth Congres¬ 
sional District. On chart after chart, these 
district lines correspond almost exactly with 
the areas of worst housing that the planning 
commission designated. Similarly Juvenile 
delinquency and tuberculosis Incidence, 
which are inseparably tied to bad housing, 
follow almost the same lines. 

One more housing fact bearing directly on 
American life may be noted. Last year, a 
caucus of Los Angeles County Superior Court 
Judges gave It as their considered opinion, 
based on the hearing of thousands of cases, 
that Los Angeles' fantastic divorce rate (five 
divorce actions to every six marriages in 1946) 
was in large measure attributable to the dire 
lack of housing In which families could be 
roared In some degree of decency and per¬ 
manency 

On the basis of the facts adduced, I think 
It may be categorically stated that what is 
needed in the Fourteenth California Dis¬ 
trict—and. for that matter. In Los Angeles 
generally—Is (1) more bouses as speedily 
as possible, and (2) an immediate program 
of r.lum clearance 

Moreover, all available studies make It 
clear that by and largo the worst-housed 
group are the veterans. A special census 
reooit on veterans’ housing In central Los 
Angeles shows that there are two and one- 
half times as many veterans without homes 
of their own as there are nonveterans. 

The same report states that the average 
monthly rental. Including utilities, which 
these veterans arc able to pay la 838 psr 
month, and that one-fourth of them ore only 
able to pay $32 per month or less. 

Further, of those veterans who aignlfled 
their desire to buy or build individual homes, 
it was stated that the average total cost 
they were able to shoulder was 85,700 at 
monthly payments of 843, including utili¬ 
ties. 

Nor do these figures tell the full story, for 
the survey did not cover transient hotels, 
commercial rooming houses, trailers, or 
tourist cabins. Obviously, many of the 
poorer and most overcrowded veterans live 
in one or another of these facilities. 

However, contrast the figures quoted above 
with the average cost of single houses sold 
In Los Angeles County during the first 7 
months of this year, 812.350; and the aver¬ 
age rent charged for rental construction 
during the same period, 870; as well as the 
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xxionthly rental anticipated to be charged 
on rental construction since that tine, $100. 

When thU juxtaposltfam la made, the rea¬ 
son for my Introduction of K. B. 1750. my 
veterans* housing bill, will become clearly 
evident. That bill calls for Federal loans 
to local bodies to enable the construction 
of veteran housing to rent at not more than 
$60 per month for the duration of the hous¬ 
ing emergency. 

In further support of this propc»ed ac¬ 
tion, but even more strongly In support of 
the public-housing features of the Taft- 
Bllender-Wagner bill, are the figures sub¬ 
mitted by Al Weinberg, coordinator of the 
veterans' advisory committee of the Los An¬ 
geles City Housing Authority. This advisory 
committee is made up of the county com¬ 
manders of all the II veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions functioning in Los Angeles, plus the 
director of the veterans' service center. 
Speaking for this blue-ribbon committee, 
and testifying before the O’Oara committee, 
Mr Weinberg stated that a survey of 1.000 
veterans* applications for housing, picked at 
random from the applications on file at the 
Los Angeles City Housing Authority, re¬ 
vealed that 83.2 percent—17 out of 20— 
have Incomes ranging from $000 to $2,400 
per year. 

In Slimming up the Los Angeles situation, 
Mr. Weinberg stated: "Limited incomes— 
lack of adequate rental opportunities at 
prices these veterans can afford to pay—are 
creating tremendous hardship. Disease Is on 
the upgrade. Juvenile delinquency and 
adult uneasiness, because of housing prob¬ 
lems, are fomenting added social disorders. 
Divorces are frequently mentioned among 
our ycung veteran families as a means to an 
end of family responsibility. • • • Despite 
all laws, promises, and plans, the only entity 
actually providing shelter Is the public- 
housing program. Until private enterprise 
produces houses for rent, then public hous¬ 
ing must be provided and expanded." 

On November 21.1946, the Los Angeles City 
Housing Authority, which since VJ-day had 
been accepting only veterans' applications, 
closed the doors of Its applications office. 
Housing Commission Chairman Nicola Qlulll 
stated that with 16,000 applications on hand 
and no up-coming housing in sight, "further 
taking of applications would constitute a 
fraud on the veteran." 

Eight months of intensive interviewing of 
applicants designed to weed out all who had 
died, left the State, or found some bousing, 
no matter how bad. plus 1,000 additional 
State-aided temporary units, plus available 
turn-over, brought the total figure down to 
manageable proportions. On August 1, 1947, 
the housing authority reopened its applica¬ 
tions office. Almost immediately, applica¬ 
tions started pouring in at the rate of 1,100 
per month. 

Remember that these figures concern vet¬ 
erans of World War II only, no provision 
whatever Is made for nonveterans or veterans 
of World War I. 

Concurrently, the city housing authority 
has several hundred families whose Incomes 
exceed the figure set for continued occu¬ 
pancy of a low-rent housing development. 
In an effort to clean tip this situation, the 
authority wrote to the local Apartment 
House Association, the real-estate board, the 
chamber of commerce, and various real- 
ejtate agents, detailing the need, the num¬ 
ber of potential renters and buyers, and the 
approximate prices they would he able to 
pay, and asking if any of them could be ac¬ 
commodated. 

The answers were a complete blank. No 
one bad anything either for rent or for sale 
that these so-called excess-income families 
could possibly afford. 

Indeed, the great potential housing market 
that exists all over Los Angeles Is being sys¬ 
tematically strangled by the skyward-boimd 
costs of real estate and construction. Less 


and lesa residential building la being done 
because no one can afford to buy It. 

Light from another angle was recently 
thrown on Loa Angles housing by Dr. George 
M. Uhl. the elty'a chief health officer, who 
stated bluntly that ''animals in the sx )0 have 
better housing than some of Los Angelas' 
human residents." 

Dr. Uhl cited a one-room, corrugated iron 
building which housed over €0 persons; an 
ancient, rat-infested. 14-room building in 
which 71 persons lived; people actually liv¬ 
ing in packing eases; in abandoned ware¬ 
houses, in semldemollshed buildings; in 
Junked truck bodies; and as many as 10 peo¬ 
ple eating and sleeping in shifts in a single 
hotel room. 

If any sense is to be made of this chaotic 
condition—if people are to be prevented from 
being driven to the brink of absolute despera¬ 
tion, and from the elemental social up¬ 
heavals that such desperation inevitably in¬ 
duces—then. I submit that wo must have a 
housing program; some such well-rounded 
program as is provided in the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner national housing commission bill. 

The low rates of interest and long period 
of amortization provided by that bill would 
allow people to build who cannot now do so. 
The so-called yield-insurance features would 
encourage the building of desperately needed 
multiple housing. And the relatively smalt 
but vitally important allocations for sub¬ 
sidized public housing would be a veritable 
God-send to those many low-income families 
who are now completely priced out of the 
market and reduced to competing with each 
other for living space that Is not lit for man 
to live in. 

We need the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill for 
the setting up of a sensible, orderly, long- 
range program. We need the Douglas-Taylor 
bill for immediate veteran housing These, 
In my humble opinion, are minimum needs; 
legislation that should now be effective. 

If fvurtber investigations are necessary or 
desirable. 1 surest an Investigation of con¬ 
struction and real estate prices, with special 
emphasis on the profits involved; an investi¬ 
gation of hold-backs on scarce building ma¬ 
terials for higher prices; an Investigation of 
commercial building, much of which must 
have been done In complete violation of all 
Federal regulations: and above all, an investi¬ 
gation of the activities of the so-called real- 
estate lobby in effectively smothering all na- 
t.onal legislation. 

But I do not press for these things In¬ 
vestigations, at best, ere backward looking. 
I urge your committee to look forward in¬ 
stead; to make recommendations that will 
halt the sacrifice of tomorrow's generation 
on the altar of the real-estate lobby* to up¬ 
hold and strengthen our democracy (or our 
republic, If you prefer) by advocating the 
right of the American child to grow up In a 
decent home. 

The need la urgent. Let us meet it. 

Mr. Speaker, there can he no doubt 
that a vast housing need exists in Los 
Angeles. Our desperate need for homes 
is not debatable. What Is to be done 
about it? That is the question. 

If the Investigating committee pro¬ 
ceeded In other parts of the country as it 
did in Los Angeles, Calif., it had better 
have stayed in Washington and not spent 
the people's money. 

The hearings of the Joint Senate- 
Rouse committee to investigate the hous¬ 
ing shortage held in Los Angeles were not 
a success. 

They were an affront to the people of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 include a letter from the 
Right l^verend Monsignor Thomas J. 
O’Dwyer, president of the Los Angeles 
Citizens Housing Council, to Congress¬ 


man Qaiibli in criticism of the conduct 
of the Los Angeles hearings: 

Los AaUtSUB CXXXZXNB 
HOtTSIKQ COXmOXL, INO., 

Los Angeles, CaltU November 20, 194T, 
Oongreaaman Ralph A. Oakblx. 

Chairman, Joint Committee to Invests 
gate the Howting Shortage, 

House Office Budding, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deak CoNQRxasBCAK GAMBLE: It Is the feel¬ 
ing of the Los Angeles Citizens' Rousing 
CouneU that you shotfid be Informed of the 
council’s reactions to the recent visit of the 
Bubcommitee of the Joint Senate-House 
Committee To Investigate the Rouelng 
Shortage. 

Although we realize that the suddenly 
called special session of Congress must have 
necessitated certain alterations In plans as 
to hearing dates and committee make-up. 
we are nevertheless of the opinion that the 
Investigation of the bousing shortage In the 
Nation's second largest State by a one-man 
subcommittee is thoroughly unjustifiable. 
Especially Is this so when the one-man com¬ 
mittee, Representative Chablbs B. Fletcheb, 
lists himself In the Congressional Directory 
as "now president of the Home Federal Sav¬ 
ings and Loan Association of San Diego" and 
may thm, at the very least, be said to have 
a special Interest in the results of the In¬ 
vestigation. Other men, detailed In Investi¬ 
gatory or Judicial capacities, have disqualified 
themselves on lesser grounds. 

Although Representative PurrcHEn re¬ 
peatedly stated for the record that he bad 
an open mind, had arrived at no precon¬ 
ceived conclusions, and wanted only to get 
at the facts so that a solution could be 
reached, he was quoted in the local press as 
stating at a luncheon tendered to him in the 
chamber of commerce building that, of 
course, we don’t want any public housing. 
Who “we" referred to was not specified. 

The housing council, of course, takes ex¬ 
ception to this statement, both on the 
ground that public housing Is acutely neces¬ 
sary in Los Angeles, and on the further 
ground that it clearly demonstrates bias and 
prejudice on the part of the subcommittee. 

This bias Was clearly evident all during 
the hearings as Representative Fletcheu In¬ 
sisted on referring to charity housing, of 
which, he indicated, approximately 6,000.000 
American families stood In need. 

The hearings wore, seemingly, unneces¬ 
sarily rushed; at least, as far as any wit¬ 
nesses were concerned who might conceivably 
be expected to support public housing or the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner hill. Such witnesses 
were admonished that no testimony regard¬ 
ing need was necessary; only specific recom¬ 
mendations were wanted. 

On this ground, Howard Holtzendorff, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Los Angeles city hous¬ 
ing authority, was denied permission to read 
a statement, although he had been requested 
to attend for the purpose of presenting pub¬ 
lic housing’s side of the picture How pub¬ 
lic housing could possibly be discussed or 
defended without going deeply into Its need 
or non-noed Is difficult to comprehend. On 
the other hand, witnesses representing groups 
known to be opposed to the Taft-EIlender- 
Wagner bill were not only in no way limited, 
but were encouraged to engage in phil¬ 
osophical colloquies with the choir, even to 
the extent of being asked the uttermost in 
leading questions when they did not say 
exactly what the chair wanted In the record. 

In the waning moments of the hearing, sev¬ 
eral names were called rapidly as potential 
witnesses, and remarks made that it was too 
bad they were not present as they had sig¬ 
nified a desire to be hoard. That they were 
not present Is easily understandable. It had 
been announced that hearings would con¬ 
tinue throughout the afternoon and It was 
only during the morning session that the 
Congressman announced that the hearings 
would be rushed to finish at noon. 
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Tbe council, therefore, wishes to protest 
the validity of the Los Angeles hearings on 
the groups of the totally inadequate time 
allotted, the obvious bias displayed by the 
subcommittee, and the thoroughly unbusi- 
nessllRo quality of procedure. 

Los Angeles' great and crying need for low- 
rent and lower-mlddlc-income housing is 
fully documented in the mass of statements 
and statistics submitted to the committee, 
but it will not be foimd in the stenotype rec¬ 
ords of the hearings. 

Sincerely, 

Rt. Rev. M^. Thomas J. O’Dwtsr, 

President. 


Woolen Prices Dae to Inflated Costs, 
Not Profits 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 

or WTOMTNQ 

m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much impressed with the concise 
and forceful statement of Curt E. Porst- 
mann on the question of high prices in 
the wool-textile industry. The adminis¬ 
tration has attempted to show that the 
Industry is controlling production in 
order to keep prices up. and as a con¬ 
sequence its profits are unduly high; In 
fact, exorbitantly so. If you will but 
read his statement, you will see there is 
absolutely nothing to the charge. The 
wool-textile industry is working on a 
24-hour basis and in many cases on a 
7-day week. It is going all out to pro¬ 
duce at maximum capacity to supply 
consumer needs. 

It has held its selling prices down to a 
point where raw material and labor have 
increased more than twice as much as 
prices. In this inflation controversy it is 
easy to blame the other fellow. The ad¬ 
ministration has over 3,000,000 employees 
on its pay roll. It resists every effort to 
reduce that army. Take a million off the 
Federal pay roll and let them produce 
goods in private industry and the story 
would be different. 

Now, Australia does not attack its 
woolen industry. It rebates 27 percent 
on the cost of raw wool on fabrics sold in 
Australia. It has placed an embargo on 
imports of woolens and worsteds. An¬ 
other thing the administration should 
take note of the fact that the joint agency 
raised the price of Its United Kingdom 
wool by 9 percent as soon as our tariff 
was lowered 25 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, Mr. 
Forstmann has put the blame precisely 
where it belongs. I commend him for 
the forthright manner in which he has 
stated the position of his company and 
the industry on this question. 

The statement follows: 

WootsN Paicxs Dm: to Inflated Costs Not 
P aopXTs 

(By Curt E. Forstmann, president of Forst- 
znann Woolen Co., of Hew Jersey) 

The inflationary policies of our own Gov¬ 
ernment, and the aftermath of war, not ex¬ 
cessive profits, are directly responsible for 
today’s high wool textile costa, Curt E, Forst¬ 


mann. president of the Forstmann Woolen 
Oo., declares In a documented analysis of 
costs and selllx^ prices from 1932 tmtll the 
present time, made public today. 

The statement, entitled “The Corporate 
Cost of Living in the Wool Textile Industry," 
was issued, Mr. Forstmann explains, to clar¬ 
ify a price situation which directly affects 
the public's cost of living, and which has 
given rise to Administration threats of a 
return to price controls. While the facts 
and figures cited relate specifically to his 
own company. Mr. Forstmann declares he 
believes that they have a broad application 
to the entire industry. 

Seventy-five percent of the cost of a yard 
of cloth consists of raw materials and labor, 
it is stated. A series of charts showing the 
trends of these costs, and of selling prices 
from 1932 on, are presented to illustrate that 
since 1932 costs of raw fibers have risen 180 
percent and average labor costs have in¬ 
creased 171 percent, whereas selling prices 
have advanced only 76 percent. 

In addition to these higher raw material 
and labor costs, increased costs of machin¬ 
ery and improvements to enable it to pro¬ 
duce more efficiently and economically are 
requiring the company to expend 86 percent 
of Its net income after taxes lor the years 
1946 through 1947, Mr. Forstmann states, 
GOVERNMENT CREDITS INCIIEASE WORLD 
WOOL PRICES 

Price increases at the fabric level are at¬ 
tributed to: (1) the policies of the Govern¬ 
ment itself, (2) the inexorable general re¬ 
sults of inflation brought about by these 
policies and (3) the usual results of war 

“The price of our chief raw material- 
wool—has for many years been controlled by 
the American and the British Governments. 
Domestic wool is bought at legally established 
prices by the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion." the statement points out 

“Our chief sources of flne wools, of which 
this country is the largest user, are the Brit¬ 
ish Dominions These wools are sold under 
the direction of a closed corporation owned 
Jointly by the United Kingdom, Australia. 
New Zealand, and South Africa American 
mills, to secure the foreign wools which they 
require, must bid against the entire world 
at prices which must be at least higher than 
the floor levels set by the British Joint Wool 
Orgaulzatlon " 

Present high prices for these wools. Mr 
Forstmann declares, arc due in considerable 
measure to oxa own administration’s foreign 
policy 

"Through huge extensions of credit, pri¬ 
marily to Great Britain, it has made it pos¬ 
sible for the British, the French, and the Ital¬ 
ians to bid up the prices of wool In Australia, 
South Africa, and South America." Mr Forst¬ 
mann says. "Those wool buyers on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe whose own finances were 
insufficient have operated on credit granted 
them by Great Britain. 

"They have bought chiefly fine wools In 
contrast to their historic practice of using 
larger quantities of coarse wools. A large 
percentage of the tops, yarns, and fabrics 
made of these wools has subsequently gone to 
Great Britain to be sold In the world markets 
as British products The balance is being 
offered by foreign mills largely as exports to 
South American countries, who, lacking dol¬ 
lar exchange, have a virtual embargo on 
American textiles. 

"We therefore have the almost incredible 
situation where our own dollar credits make 
it possible for competitor nations to in¬ 
crease world wool prices to such an extent 
that American buyers hesitate to buy in the 
world wool markets. Thus, our own Gov¬ 
ernment. by following a policy which has 
permitted loans without restrictions or des¬ 
ignated end uses, has made it possible for a 
virtually bankrupt Europe to outbid the sol¬ 
vent United States." 


CAN COimOL SELLINTO PBZCES—NOT COSTS 

Beginning with the National Recovery Act, 
the Government has encouraged increased 
wages and higher labor costs, the statement 
declares. 

"Manufacturing costs were Increased by 
prohibiting the operation of a third shift 
In the wool textile industry; thereby decreas¬ 
ing potential production and Increasing costs 
In individual mills," it is asserted "Simul¬ 
taneously, wages were increased, and mini¬ 
mum wage levels were established by Gov¬ 
ernment flat. Ever since then countless 
agencies, and a long succession of Executive 
orders, regulations, and laws, have progres¬ 
sively contributed toward the constant rise 
in production costs " 

Declaring that under existing conditions 
the company has little or no control over the 
costs of raw materials, labor, and high taxes, 
the statement adds there is one factor over 
which it has complete control—its own sell¬ 
ing prices It then states: 

"The Forstmann Woolen Co. mokes the un¬ 
qualified statement that its mark-up from 
standard cost to selling price is less than 
one-half as much today as it was in the 
depths of the depression of the 1930 ’r, and 
is furthermore less today than was permitted 
under the fabric ceilings Imposed on the 
company during the operations of the Office 
of Price Administration,” 

INDUSTRY PRODUCING AT UTMOST CAPACITY 

"Pur from withholding textile production 
with which the industry has been charged, 
the Forstmann Woolen Co has been operat¬ 
ing on a 24-hour, three-shift basis, fl. and 
paitially 7, days a week, and it is producing 
and shipping by for the greatest yardage 
in its history 

"The remedy for the admittedly critical 
phase of an infl.'itlonary period," it is de¬ 
clared, "does not lie in condemnation of in¬ 
dustry 

"It resides in the policies of our own Gov¬ 
ernment which controls and directs those 
physical factors of taxes, credits, farm, and 
other subsidies, wage policies, and foreign 
loans and grants—all of which are a direct 
charge upon production and distribution 
over which industry has absolutely no con¬ 
trol 

"I certainly do not advocate a return to 
the low-wage levels of the depression, nor 
do I feel that wool prices should return to 
the low levels of the early 1930 ’b However, 
there is a palpable injustice In first encour¬ 
aging Increased costs and then viewing the 
resultant price increases of manufactured 
consumer goods with an alarm which over¬ 
looks the very facta that have caused them " 

MACHINERY AND IMPROVEMENT COSTS TREBLED 

Declaring that every company engaged in 
business has a corporate cost of living, Mr 
Forstmann emphasizes the tremendous in¬ 
crease in the costs of repairs and renewals 
of machinery. 

During the war it was impossible to re¬ 
place, or even adequately repair, machinery, 
equipment, and buildings which were being 
operated and worn out at an unprecedented 
pace," he says "The corporate cost of liv¬ 
ing of making those repairs and replacements 
has increased to a greater extent than has 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-livlng 
Index for an individual. 

"The price of textile machinery has in¬ 
creased from 200 to 300 percent In the early 
1930's industrial building in the textile in¬ 
dustry could be constructed for $4 per square 
foot. The cost today is approximately $11. 

"Because of these facts • • • It has 
been necessary for the Forstmann Woolen 
Co to spend and appropriate 86 percent of 
the company’s total net Income, after taxes, 
lor the postwar years 1945 through 1947 for 
machinery replacement and modernization. 
This money is not being spent to enlarge 
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production f AClllties, but to enable the com¬ 
pany to manufacture etlU better goods at 
still lower prices. 

‘The ability to invest money in new ma¬ 
chinery and new methods is the only way to 
cut production costs, and therefore selling 
prices, in the future. It is the only way in 
which to further counteract the continued 
increases in costs of raw material and labor.*' 


Preienratioii of Civil Libertiei 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CALXroRxnA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a copy of a 
letter sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
signed by 22 of the 26 members of the 
faculty of the Yale law School and re¬ 
lating to present problems in connection 
with the preservation of civil liberties. 

A news story on this letter appeared 
on the front page of the New York Herald 
Tribune for November 27 of this year. 

In view of the distinguished author¬ 
ship- of this letter and because of the 
eminently fair and objective way in 
which it treats a matter of concern to all 
the American people. I offer this letter 
for inclusion in the Record: 

Yale UmvEnsrrr School or Law, 

November 26,1947. 
The President of the UxnTED States. 

The SECRETAnr or State. 

The Speaker or the 

House or Represemtattvss. 

Sirs' It Is clear from the bold and forth¬ 
right report of the Piesident's Committee on 
Civil Rights and other facts of common 
knowledge that the liberties which have so 
long distinguished our Nation are In danger 
from within as well as from without. Irre¬ 
mediable tragedy only can result if the ad¬ 
vice of the President’s Committee is Ignored. 
VTe. the undersigned members of the Yale 
law faculty, take this opportunity to urge 
Immediate and decisive action. This Nation 
needs not alone to be reminded that our 
Government is one fashioned for courageous 
men. who prefer the conceded hazards of 
living in liberty to the indignities of the 
police state; it needs also to reaffirm its faith 
and to secure its freedoms by vigorous and 
appropriate measures now. 

We are not Insensible that in a world be¬ 
coming increasingly divided, our Govern¬ 
ment must take all rational precautions 
against acts which threaten or seem to 
threaten our national security and existence. 
Precautions cease to be rational, however, 
when they defeat the very ends they are de¬ 
signed to secure. We need not create a 
police Btate to escape a police state. It can 
make little difference to the citizen who loses 
his liberties and dignities aa a human being 
whether his loss comes from an enemy or 
from a native oppressor who subverts demo¬ 
cratic government in the guise of protecting 
it. 

There is in our history no evidence that 
our faith In freedom of thought and speech 
is not well founded. For a hundred and fifty 
years the most violent dissldence of polit¬ 
ical expression has been allowed, not only as 
a monument to "the safety with which error 
of opinions may be tolerated when reason is 
left free to combat It.” but in the abiding 
belief that "the ultimate good desired is 


better reaped by free trade in Mms.** It Is 
not now apparent why the American people 
should be so wanting in courage or so skep¬ 
tical of our foundations as to fall victim to 
the fears of frightened men either Inside or 
outside the government. Xt Is, however, un¬ 
happily true that America appears to be em¬ 
barking on an era similar to that which fol¬ 
lowed the First World War. There are alarm¬ 
ing signs that persecution for opinion, if not 
soon curbed, may reach a point never hith¬ 
erto attained even in the darkest periods of 
our history. With It. we may expect racial, 
rsllgious. and every other kind of bigotry 
which, if it is to run Its full course, can loose 
such a flood of intolerance as utterly to de¬ 
stroy the civil liberties without which no 
democratic society can survive. 

A pattern of suppression is today evolving 
at the highest levels of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The more alarming aspects of the 
situation include the President’s loyalty 
order of last spring, the recent "Statement 
of Security Prlnclplea" by the Department of 
State and the current performance of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. The procedure 
followed by the committee and that pre¬ 
scribed by the order and the statement are 
such aa to subject the ciUzen to intimidation 
and abuse without redress and to expo-^e the 
Government worker to loss of reputation and 
livelihood without the opportunity to defend 
his honor or his Job. 

It is the right and the heritage of every 
American freely to form political opinion and 
to express it; when accused of offense, to be 
presented with the charges against him. 
confronted by hia accusers and given a fair 
opportunity to defend himself before an im¬ 
partial tribunal. Under the cloak of con¬ 
gressional immimity or the cloak of ano¬ 
nymity, high officials of the national Oovern- 
msnt are today acting in dlsiegard and in 
defiance of the American tradition of civil 
liberties and. in our considered Judgment, in 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States It is. we believe, high time that the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
United States Government foreswear belief 
in witches and, by practicing democracy, set 
an example to those parts of the woild which 
we hope to have embrace Its principles. We 
therefore, urge (1) that the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives immediately abolish its Com- 
mlttco on Un-American Activities and (2) 
that the President and l^cretary of State re¬ 
vise their present policy with regard to gov¬ 
ernmental employees suspected as disloyal or 
as security risks, so as to bring that policy 
into conformity with both the spirit and the 
letter of the United States Constitution. 

Very truly yours, 

Fred Rodell.' Ralph 8. Brown. Jr., 
Thomas I. Emerson, Eugene V. 
Rostow, B E. Thorne, James Wm. 
Moore, A. O. Gulliver, George H. 
Desslon, F. S. C. Northrop. Walton 
Hamilton. Fowler V. Harper, Wes¬ 
ley A. Sturges. Boris 1. Bittker, 
George D. Braden. Henry A. Fenn, 
Grant Gilmore, Griedrlch Kessler, 
Edwin Borchard, Myres S. Mc- 
Dougal, Addison A. Mueller. David 
Haber, Fleming James, Jr. 


The Af[t of Great Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.SAHilAYBDRN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE BOUSE OF RBPBESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday, December 17,1947 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxe- 


oan, 1 hiclude the fdllditte address en¬ 
titled **The Age of Qreat CmiDlenffe.** by 
F^ed M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
United States, before the annual meet¬ 
ing of the American Bar Association, 
Cleveland. Ohio, September 22,1947: 

At tome point in the distant future, schol¬ 
ars poring over the history of our time may 
well label the days through which we are 
passing as "The Age of Great Challenge.” 
There can hardly be a thinking person in our 
country today who has not experienced the 
sense of urgency and crisis which our age 
envisions. The challenges cannot be ignored. 
They confront us In every aspect of human 
activity—in the political and economic, in 
tho social and inttilectuol, and In the moral 
and spiritual realms. 

Fundamental values upon which we have 
erected the edifice of our civilization are 
under attack. Our very successea in respond¬ 
ing to the challenges of our time have bred 
new crisis and new challenge. Thus, con¬ 
fronted with the military might of the Axis, 
we rose to meet that test. In achieving 
success, we have fallen heir 'to the grave 
problems growing out of a postwar world In 
need of physical and spiritual rehabilitation. 
Our age gives striking confirmation to tho 
observation of Mr. Justice Holmes that 
“repose is not the destiny of mankind.” 

The symptoms of this age of crisis are many 
and familiar. Perhaps the most striking 
evidence of the confusion of our time is the 
conception of the nature of man which forms 
a part of many widely-held ideologies. Under 
this view, man is a mere automaton Incapable 
of sharing in the determination of bis own 
destiny, bereft of dignity, capable of respond¬ 
ing only to the grosser of materialistic moti¬ 
vations and Irrational passions. That such a 
creature is incapable of exercising the high 
privilege of self-government is obvious. 
Essentially this conception of the nature of 
man underlies all of the totalitarian doctrines 
of our day, and unfortunately, it underlies 
the thinking of some In our own midst who 
shrink from its inevitable and logical conclu¬ 
sion. This conception contains the seeds of 
destruction. We must resist it and prove it 
fallacious. 

But we see evidences of crisis elsewhere. 
We ore confronted with the challenge of the 
weakening of the family and the loss of the 
spiritual values growing out of the strong 
family bond. As lawyers, wc have been made 
disturbingly aware of a growing lack of faith 
In and respect for law and the legal process. 
After the First World War the Ideal of the 
supremacy of law was subjected to successful 
attack in many countries with the result that 
the legal systems of those nations abdicated 
their high functions and In cynical sub¬ 
servience served the demands of all-powerful 
states. But the challenge to the supremacy 
of law has not been confined to the totali¬ 
tarian regimes. In our own country we have 
seen evidences that there are those who have 
failed to realize that the only alternative to 
the supremacy of law is anarchistic chaos or 
the region of a personal dictator 

We need not explore the symptoms of our 
age at greater length. We are all conscious 
of their existence: they confront us at every 
turn. They confirm the proposition that wo 
are, indeed, passing through the age of great 
challenge. 

An age of great challenge Is an age of 
danger and difficulty, but it is also an age 
of great opportunity. Though the hazards 
are reel and menaci^, the opportunities for 
great achievement are correspondingly en¬ 
hanced. Rarely in human history have men 
been accorded so high a privilege and so ap¬ 
palling a responsibility. The release of 
atomic energy, for example, is fraught with 
das^rers which could spell the doom of our 
civiliutlon. but It also creates opportunities 
for advances in bxunan welfare never before 
contemj^ated. 
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Ab IfiWTen, ^ Bav* Bmh aoeortfad peeu- 
llar privileges and, therefore, we have in¬ 
herit^ peculiar reeponslbllltles. Perbapi 
no group in our soeiety la in so favcnmble a 
position to observe and to contend with the 
chaUengea of our day. It u entirely appro¬ 
priate. therefore, that we. from time to time, 
should give particular attention to the prob¬ 
lem of how we may Intelligently respond to 
the challenges that confront us. and then 
go forth to meet the demands of our age. 

BCen react to challenge in many different 
ways. In every age of crisis, there are those, 
for example, who react by attempting to es¬ 
cape challenge or to ignore it, Those per¬ 
sons live In the vain delusion that by avoid¬ 
ing responsibility and shrinhlng from the 
struggle they may find peace and security. 
In the words of Justice Holmes, they exist 
under the peril “of being Judged not to have 
lived.'* We cannot escape the challenges of 
our time. Failure to respond in the face of 
crisis results in quite as positive conse¬ 
quences as the courageous assumption of re¬ 
sponsibilities A policy of drift can lead only 
to disaster I would leave this thought with 
you* “He who lights a candle is better than 
he who curses the darkness ” 

There are also those who react to challenge 
by rigidly opposing all change and all Inno¬ 
vation. There are others who reject all the 
methods and technique of the past and find 
virtue only In the new. Frequently, such 
persons are sincere and well-intentioned. 
They are aware that the clvlllaatlon which 
they value Is under attack. The one group 
attempts to preserve and defend it by In¬ 
sisting that, in a changing world, the old 
Institutions shall remain unchanged and 
inflexible and that the old forma of action 
shall remain unaltered The other group 
reacts by Insisting upon the precipitous 
abandonment of the entire legacy of the past 
without adequate consideration of the con¬ 
sequences Both groups make the error of 
falling to distinguish between the essential 
values of tholr civilization and the transitory 
forms by which those values are given ex¬ 
pression. They fait to realize that by insist¬ 
ing upon the use of outmoded techniques 
or by Indiscriminately rejecting all that la 
old, they make impoeslble the effective de¬ 
fense of the foundation rocks of their civili¬ 
zation which are essential and timeless 

But there are other more constructive ways 
In which to react to the crisis of our time. 
We need, first of all. to reaffirm our faith In 
the fundamental values upon which has been 
based all that is worthwhile In our society. 
We need to revitalize our conviction that that 
society Is best which gives the greatest prac¬ 
tical recognition to the dignity of Individual 
man and which affords greatest opportunities 
for the development of the higher potentiali¬ 
ties of all men. We need to develop the same 
high sense of personal responsibility which 
led the early American statesman, George 
Mason, to write - “The debts we owe our an¬ 
cestors we should repay by handing down en¬ 
tire those sacred righU to which we our¬ 
selves were bom." We need, finally, to de¬ 
vote our full Intelligence and greatest efforts 
to the task of devising ways and means 
whereby those essential values can be given 
their most complete expression In a world of 
flux and change. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard which besets 
Us today is the danger of losing faith In 
ourselves. In the fact of the crisis of our 
time, some may bo tempted to doubt the 
adequacy of human capacities to contend 
with the challenges which confront ns. to 
fear for our ability to defend and preserve 
our civilization—our way of life. Such fears 
are irrational, but their consequences can be 
grave. The courage and sacrifice of our peo¬ 
ple in time of war mounted the heights. 
Cburage and sacrifice were the paramount 
ingredients of the miracles of production on 
the home front and the heroic deed on land» 
•ea. and In the air. The courage and saerl- 
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dlds of our sons and daughters in tbs face 
of deatik should shame vm tor our fears to¬ 
day. “Oouragfl.“ tis saM. “Is fear that has 
said its prayers.'* And sacrifice, to para¬ 
phrase Hmeraon. is the real miracle out of 
which all the other miracles grow. We must 
be alive and almt to the problem of a shaken 
world: we need not be mercurial in arriving 
at quick conclusions as to the efforts to solve 
our probleme: we must have patience, toler¬ 
ance, and understanding. We need always 
to keep a sense of proportion. The problems 
we face are human problems, and, therefore, 
are capable of human solution. 

We should recall that this is not the first 
period of crisis and challenge in which the 
American people have found themselvee. 
Chu Nation was born in crisis It was found¬ 
ed upon a political Ideal held in hatred and 
contempt by the rulers of powerful and hos¬ 
tile nations We too easily forget the fears 
and doubts which must have beset the minds 
of those who had pledged their “lives and 
sacred honor" to the task of founding a 
government by the people In the face of in¬ 
ternal dissensions and external opposition 
Wc have recently celebrated the one hundred 
and fifty-eighth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

During the long period In which our Na¬ 
tional Government has been functioning 
there has not been a generation which has 
been free from crisis and challengr*. Our 
fathers emerged from those struggles In the 
past with added strength and wisdom Our 
children—and their children—demand no 
less of us The courage and sacrifice neces¬ 
sary for us to keep faith with them must 
be grounded on the conviction so well ex¬ 
pressed In the opening lines of An American 
Creed, written by a great contemporary* 
Cardinal Spellman* 

“I believe In America, in her high destiny 
under God to stand before the people of the 
earth as a shining example of unselfish devo¬ 
tion to the Ideal that has made us a great 
Nation; the Christian Ideal of liberty In 
harmonious unity, bulldod of respect for 
God's Image In man and every man's right to 
life, liberty, and happiness" 

With this faith in our country, with a spirit 
of understanding, courage and sacrifice, we 
may be assured that the age of great chal¬ 
lenge will usher In the age of great achieve¬ 
ment. 


Stock Piling of Critical Materials 
EXTENSION OP RESif ARKS 

HON. WILUAdTF. KNOWUND 

OV CALZrORNXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 17 {.legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcono an article 
entitled **Stock Piling Critical Mate¬ 
rials,’* written by John Gerrity and pub¬ 
lished in the current issue of the Path¬ 
finder magazine. The article deals with 
the stock piling of critical materials, 
with particular reference to bow that 
might be done in conjunction with the 
Marshall plan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Stock PiLiifO Csantua, MsTnuui 
(By John Oerrity) 

until world peace bccomee a reality—not 
trail promises of good behavior—threats of 
violence betwssa nations will force the 


United States to consider and prepare for 
the awfxxl business of war. 

For Its own defense and for the protection 
of weaker, friendly nations, this country’s 
military and Industrial leaders are building 
an arsenal of war tools; piling up vast 
stocks of raw materials for future war tools. 
Far from being warmongers, these men, 
charged with maintaining United States mU- 
Itary strength, are simply using good com¬ 
mon sense For should another war arise, 
victory or defeat will hinge upon how much 
mercury, tin, tungsten, quinine, pepper, and 
other critically needed strategic materials the 
United States has to throw Into that war 

Without eome 85 of these materials this 
Nation could not even begin to fight With 
not enough, she would certainly lose the 
fight. And if she is able to secure and hold 
large enough stocks of the world's supply 
she can, by denying other nations these 
same nutterlals, dissuade them from start¬ 
ing wars 

That. In a nutshell. Is why the United 
States will spend about $2,500,000,000 for 
critical materials between now and 1052. 
As long as the now whimsical hope of the 
Atlantic Charter for “abandonment of the 
use of force" remains only a hope, this Na¬ 
tion must literally buy world peace. 

False cloak-ond dagger notions of stock 
piling to the contrary, only the size and lo¬ 
cations of stock piles are kept secret. Such 
information, if made public, could indicate 
the cope and nature of military plans Hence 
few Americans know the listed needs. Nor 
do they know precisely why those materials 
are needed or how they are used. 

Yet if any American Is curious enough to 
find out Just what hls country is buying and 
saving to preserve world peace all he need 
do Is wander Into his own kitchen—and open 
hls eyes For there, in one form or another, 
are many of the scarce 85 materials which 
United States military authorities consider 
vital to the successful waging of war. 

Tungsten Is In hts light bulb The essen¬ 
tial insulator, mica. Is In hls wife’s toaster 
or electric Iron. Tin covers cans of food. 
Pots and pans are made of aluminum. The 
dry-cell battery lor an electric doorbell prob¬ 
ably has a manganese base. A cocktail 
shaker is chrome plated Mutch beads con¬ 
tain antimony. The kitchen sink was bathed 
In zirconium before It was enameled. With¬ 
out thin plates of quartz a kitchen radio 
would be useless Tantalum or beryllium 
was used to harden tbe Interior of the oven 
so that it could stand great beat. Mercury 
rises and falls In tbe glass tube of a ther¬ 
mometer And In at least a score of places 
rubber can be found. 

Because these and other materials of com¬ 
monplace use in most homes are scarce, the 
United States is now engaged In a world¬ 
wide race to build great reserves. Without 
them America's “have" position In many es¬ 
sential minerals like iron, copper, and lead 
would be meaningless. For only through 
rare-metal alloys can guns, tanks, warships, 
bullets, medicines, aircraft, radar, atom 
bombs and the rest of tbe Items In the 
national war-chest be made 

LOWLT TIM TOPS THE UST 

Using a few ol the samples found In the 
average kitchen, it is worth while to examine 
their sources, the estimated amounts avail¬ 
able and their uses in wur 

Tin, most critical of strategic materials, 
comes mainly from Brltlsb-owned Malaya, 
the Netherlands' East mdles. and Bolivia 
Next year these three sources alone will fur¬ 
nish the world 161,000 tons of the total 207.- 
000 expected tons. Of this world supply 
America needs about 80.0000 tons for civilian 
and mUltary purposes. Prom Britain and 
the Netherlande—participants in the Euro¬ 
pean recovery program (tbe Marshall plan)— 
United States expects to receive for stock¬ 
piling purposes 885 6 million worth of tin 
Since tin is used In nearly every weapon and 
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because United Statee must depend entirely 
upon foreign sources, it Is easy to tmderstand 
why one*thlrd of the $253,000,000 worth of 
strategic materials which the Harrlman com¬ 
mittee hopes for, will be spent on the “least 
respected" of all metals. 

Chromite, which turns up on radiator 
grilles and bicycle handle bars. Is another 
strategic metal for which United States must 
rely mainly on imports. The Philippines, 
Turkey. Union of South Africa, Greece, Yugo¬ 
slavia. Southern Rhodesia, Cuba, and New 
Caledonia are main sources. From Britain 
(Southern Rhodesia). Prance (New Cale¬ 
donia) and Turkey—three suppliers covered 
by EBP~-llunltiona Board expects to receive 
next year about 104.250 tons worth about 
$6.2 million. 

Three times as strong as aluminum, 
chromite shows up in a host of war tools. 
America can proudly say that it put a 
chromium plated Army of 15.000,000 men 
on the field in World War II, for every 01 
uniform was dyed and toughened with a 
chrome-base dye. The roar sight on every 
Garand rifle was made of a chrome-steel 
alloy, which a housewife calls stainless steel. 
Stainless steel covered most light-weight 
armor plate. And the wings and fuselages 
of many American planes were made of the 
some critical stuff. 

BXRTZXXUM rOB JET BNCINES 

Of little known—but vitally important— 
beryllium, the United States bad 4,118 tons 
In stock last September. Because Argentine 
and Australian sources are fast being de¬ 
pleted, future supplies of beryllium are a 
matter of great concern to the Government. 
For beryllium, along with tantalum. Is the 
material which will make Jet planes and self- 
propelled missiles of future wars posslcle. 
Mixed with steel It creates an alloy capable 
of resisting extreme beat—such as that gen¬ 
erated by Jet engines. Without that alloy a 
Jet pilot might easily find his tail burning 
behind him 

Beryllium has an even more vital use. A 
casing made of It is the only thing which 
will raise the explosive efficiency of the 
plutonium in un atomic bomb, assuring its 
instant disintegration 

Other metals are equally important and 
hard to get. Tungsten la another steel hard¬ 
ener. Mercury forma the explosive base of 
detonators Antimony, for which the United 
States depends almost entirely upon Britain, 
Is still another hardener. Tantalum, which 
can be found in an ordinary radio lube, 
comes mainly from British-owned Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies. Its rust-reslst- 
Ing qualities made it indispensable in bayo¬ 
nets Its acid-resistance makes it essential 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 
Many a broken skull has been repaired with 
a tantalum plate. And radar can’t work 
without it. 

6 o it is with every one of the 86 strategic 
Items. Each contributes much to America's 
security If, in 1962, the United States can 
point to the world’s finest stock pile, the 
$2,600,000,000 will be well spent. 

Stock piling Is no hush-hush mystery. In 
July 1946 Congress, knowing the United 
States to be a have-not nation in many vital 
war materials, authorized the Munitions 
Board to find out what was needed and go 
out and buy It. The Board, headed by 
Thomas J. Hargrave, president of the East¬ 
man Kodak Co., Is comprised of Secretaries 
of the Army. Navy, and Air, and professional 
soldiers and sailors, expert in what It takes 
to make a war machine tick. 

Twice each month the Board meets, re¬ 
views inventories of present stocks, considers 
most urgent needs, and orders the Federal 
Bureau of Supply to buy whatever Is avail¬ 
able. 

While it is true stock piling has lagged— 
of $350,000,000 acheduled purchases only 


$250,000,000 were acquired last year—the 
scare-report, that the men in charge of the 
program have fumbled the ball. Is untrue. 
The Federal Stock Piling Act apeciflcally 
rules out any purchases which civilian indus¬ 
try needs, thus sharply restricting the Board’s 
buying. Moreover, while there Is a "buy 
American” clause In the law (It’s obeyed) 
many critical materials can come only from 
abroad. Hard bit by the war. most foreign 
producers cannot now meet the United States 
demands. So long as these conditions per¬ 
sist, stock piling will lag and strategic ma¬ 
terials will become more critically short 
In this light, early this month when Con- 
gxsss begins itsxtudy of the administration's 
European recovery program, the question, 
“How much can Europe repay in strategic 
materials^* will gravely Influence the volume 
of aid to 10 nations. 

FOB os—FaOM XUHOFX 
Admitting that its estimates are nrt much 
better than guesswork now. tbo Harrlman 
committee claims that the United States can 
draw from Europe about $250,000,000 a year 
in strategic materials. 

Should ERP funds expand production to 
the extent that the program sponsors hope 
for, here’s how some recipient nations and 
their empires can bolster America’s stock 
pile: 


United Kingdom_$119,812,000 

Belgium--- 63.740.000 

Netherlands...____ 48.600, 000 

Prance---- 11. 649, 000 

Portugal__ 4 , 600.000 

Norway__ 2.000, 000 

Sweden_-_ ——2.000, 000 

Turkey- 1,600.000 


253.801.000 

Still to be decided is which of two systems 
the United States will use to get these stra¬ 
tegic materials Under the first method pro¬ 
posed by the House Foreign Aid Committee 
the 16 western European nations would 
simply transfer the materials to the United 
States. The dollar value of the transfer 
would then be regarded as part payment for 
aid 

The other proposal—^which the State De¬ 
partment favors—would allow foreign pro¬ 
ducers to sell for dollars whatever critical 
materials they will not need for home use. 
In this way. State argues. United States 
would provide American dollars which could 
be used to pay for some of the benefits 
granted imder ERP. Furthermore, the Stats 
Department Insists, because the most criti¬ 
cally needed of all strategic materials ore 
those which must be bought abroad, the 
buy-American clause of the stock-pile pur¬ 
chase law would not have to be changed. 

BUT EABLT AND SAVE 

The stock-piling law and whatever law 
Congress writes to make ERi’ possible would 
dovetail to the mutual advantage of the 
United States and European nations. Frankly 
admitting that some degree of dollar Im¬ 
perialism Is inevitable—even desirable—State 
claims that dollar purchases, plus 50-percent 
tariff cuts on many Imports of critical mate¬ 
rials effective January 1, will serve as potent 
shots in the arm to Europe’s production. 

While there is no preclusive buying com¬ 
parable to that of 1942-45 (Portuguese wolf¬ 
ram, from which tungsten is made, rose from 
$5 a ton to $463 a ton), some aspects of a 
buying race are already apparent. Argentina, 
for example, has signed a 5-year contract to 
buy 8.000 tons of Bolivian tin at 76 cents a 
pound—and none of this will be for reexport. 
All will go into Feron's war stock pile, since 
his government has stopped exporting any 
•trateglo materials. 

And while no Government experts are sure 
of amounts, they know that Russia Is build¬ 
ing up all its stocks as rapidly as It con. 


Grain Cnmcrralion Progrioi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

or KENTUCRT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 19i7 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Joumal of 
December 14, 1947: 

Cox CX.AXMB OaAXN-SAVZNG PKOCOAlf IS CXEAT- 

mo DnmujEBT Monofoct—Bate Pu mjciua 

Is BENErnriNO 

The Government’s grain-conservation pro¬ 
gram is fostering a monopoly in the distill¬ 
ing industry. Millard Cox, counsel for the 
Kentucky Distillers Association, charged yes¬ 
terday. 

It has given one company—Publlcker In¬ 
dustries, of Philadelphia—a commercial ad¬ 
vantage over all others. Cox declared. 

Wartime expansion by the Government 
made Publlcker the country’s largest produc¬ 
er of beverage spirits, Cox said. And the 
Government’s grain-allotment program gave 
Publlcker the lion’s share of grain, he added. 

TBACES GROWTH OF FIRM 

If shut-downs—such as the present whisky 
holiday which Cox said Publlcker asked for— 
and other restrictions continue, Publlcker 
will be able to "force the trade at its own 
price" to buy the beverage spirits valuable In 
blending whisky. Cor said. 

Cox traced the growth of the Publlcker Co. 
as part of his answer to the Government’s 
request that distillers hold down their use of 
grain to half of normal for at least 6 months 
after the present whisky-making holiday 
ends Christmas Day 

This proposal, recommending that the in¬ 
dustry ration itself to 2,500,000 bushels of 
grain a month, would give Publlcker as its 
share 416,000 bushels a month, or 100,000 
bushels more than is used by the next largest 
producer, Joseph Seagram & Bona, Cox said. 

WON’T sav* much 

Cox further charged that such a program 
of "partial" rationing won’t mean much In 
the over-all saving in grain anyway becauso 
the distilling industry “never has used more 
than a fraction of 1 percent of the entire 
grain crop " 

"It was the only grain-using Industry that 
was called upon to shut down completely, 
although it Is one of the smallest users of 
grain ’’ 

Cox. who with a group of Kentucky dis¬ 
tillers will attend a meeting in Washington 
Wednesday to consider the Government's 
rationing proposal, also noted that the grain 
saving during the present whisky hoUday baa 
been less than negligible because: 

“The whisky holiday was announced Octo¬ 
ber 5 and became effective October 26.’’ Cox 
said "And In October the whisky produc¬ 
tion for the United States declined from 
September. 

BATS MOBE GRAIN USED 

“But the spirits production went up. It 
was 7,000.00 gallons in September; 20,000,000 
gallons in October In those 20 days between 
the time the whisky holiday was announced 
and it went into effect, more grain was used 
than would normally have been used In 8 
months 

“And who used It? Why It’s obvious that 
the country’s largest producer of beverage 
spirits and the one that originally asked for 
the whisky holiday did,” Cox said, referrlns 
to Publlcker. * 

Going back to October 1942, Cox observed 
that the country's distilleries were converted 
to wartime use because of the need for alco- 
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bol. TbU vartiiM boed wat ao great tbat 
exietlng facilities had to be expanded and 
new plants built. 

The OoTemment built three plants in 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Bflssourl and then 
decided that It would coqiand the Publlcker 
firm In Philadelphia. 

"The Government spent $13,000,000 ex- 
paixUng the Publlcker Co. and used steel 
and copper and other materials which had 
high priorities," Cox said. "These, of course, 
were denied to other distillers for expansion.** 

After the war, when the industry began to 
reconvert, tthe Secretary of Agriculture, un¬ 
der the War Mobilisation and Reconversion 
Act. allocated grain for beverage distilling. 
At that time, Cox said, Publlcker had a pro¬ 
duction capacity equal to the 61 dlstlUtf ies 
In Kentucky. 

CAPAGZrr BASIS USXD 

"Tht grain was allotted on a capacity 
basis," Cox said, "and as a consequence Pub- 
licker received an enormous share. 

"Before the war Publlcker produced 2 8 
percent of the beverage spirits in this coun¬ 
try and Seagram's produced 20 percent. In 
August 1046, Publlcker produced 20 percent 
and Seagram’k 10 percent." 

In February 1947. the restrictions on the 
whisky Industry were lifted and the distillers 
could produce In practically unlimited quan¬ 
tities. During this time Publicker's produc¬ 
tion of beverage spirits declined. 

"But in the fall when the President rec¬ 
ommended a curtailment on a CO-percent 
basis Publlcker asked for a shut-down." Cox 
said. "Publlcker had a great deal of Imma¬ 
ture whisky on hand which during a shut¬ 
down would have greater value. Continued 
operatlona would have the opposite effect— 
It would depreciate 

pbxcb almost doubled 

"Although Publlcker asked for the shut¬ 
down because the company said they wanted 
to save grain for Europe, more grain was 
used In the 20 days prior to the whisky holi¬ 
day than normally would have been used In 
8 months. 

"The trade has been forced to buy the 
valuable beverage spirits from Publlcker and 
the price of spirits almost doubled. A series 
of Indefinite shut-downs plus an inequitable 
grain-allotment program would force all the 
trade t buy from Publlcker.” 

Under the Government reoommendatlon 
advanced yesterday grain would be allotted 
on the basis of usage during December 1046. 
and January. February. March, 1947, and on 
plant capacity. 

This program again would give Publlcker 
the advantage, Cox maintained. He sug¬ 
gested that the program be baaed on the 
percentage of use of grain for beverage pur¬ 
poses by the distilling Interests during the 
4 months mentioned. 

Beoretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson 
proposed that the new plan, which also calls 
upon the distillers to forego the use of wheat 
after the distillery holiday ends, be carried 
out "during the next 6 months and so long 
thereafter as the need for grain conservation 
continues." 


Anti-American Propaganda in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 

or SOUtH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap, December 17,1947 

Mr. CASE of South DaJeota. Ur. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 


the House. I place to the Rbcord my re¬ 
marks at Town Hall’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, New York City, December 9,1947, 
on the subject How We Can Combat 
Anti-American Propaganda in Europe; 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. As you aald, Con¬ 
gress Is considering a program for half a 
blUlon doUara* worth of additional aid In 
war-devastated countries. That Is in addi¬ 
tion to one billion three hundred and thirty 
million already appropriated this year for 
overseas relief, and does not count another 
half billion requested for additional relief 
in the oeoupied oountrles. It is dlsoouraglng 
to spend such money and have our motives 
misconstrued by anti-American propaganda. 

Mr. Melllsh seesxis to think this anti- 
American propaganda Is increasing Gen¬ 
eral Donovan sees It diearly as a subversive 
war. a war of maneuver against us Senator 
Lmxs, as a good former newspaperman, sug¬ 
gests that we must decide what to say and 
how to say It. 

1 have three polnta of comment, Mr. Denny, 
and three suggestions. 

First of all. while antl-Amcrican propa¬ 
ganda may be Increasing In volume, violence, 
and Vishlnsky. I do not think it Is increas¬ 
ing In effectiveness. For basically no gov¬ 
ernment can gain converts by professing de¬ 
mocracy while It liquidates Its political op¬ 
ponents. keeps war prisoners for slave labor, 
and tends Its civil prisoners to Siberia. 

A wise man once said. "What you do speaks 
BO loudly, I cannot hear what you say " 

In Hamburg. Germany, I met a woman 
who spent months In a concentration camp. 
Storm Troopers heard her say, "Hitler is 
crazy ” “How did you come to say that— 
out loud?” I asked "Because after every 
raid Berlin radio would say ‘Royal Airforce 
K*q)ut’." she replied. "But next day RAF 
come again and our cities were kaput ” 

Bo, comment No. 1 Is to remember that 
facts apeak louder than words. Comment 
No 2. It doesn't pay to waste time and effort 
trying to answer every Red that talks. 

Theodore Roosevelt once got a letter from 
a son In college "Why don’t you tell these 
critics off," the boy wrote. "I’m too busy 
getting my work done," the great Roosevelt 
answered "If the postman stopped to argue 
with every dog that barked, he'd never get 
the mail delivered " 

Dogs bark. Bears growl. That’s thc*lr na¬ 
ture If they didn’t the crowd back home 
would think they had gone soft So if what 
we are doing Is right, let's keep on doing it 
and let the Russian bear growl. 

Comment No 3 We should not bide our 
light under a bushel. 

Sterling Morton, whose salt always pours, 
told me this personal experience He was 
getting a tire fixed In Prance. The French 
repairman told him that Russia was a great 
friend Why? Because they had sent twS 
shiploads of wheat to France last winter. 
What about the United States? Oh. he 
hadn’t heard of anything they had done. 
Congressman Akoxesen says all we had done 
was to supply the money that paid Russia 
lor the wheat. 

You remember the old saw about kissing a 
girl in the dark; you know what you’re doing, 
but no one else does. Bo point No. 3: 
Tell ’em. 

Now then for suggestions. The Voice of 
America needs money of course. It would 
have had more money last year If Mr. Benton 
had resigned earlier. He simply had lost the 
confidence of Congressmen who control the 
purse strings. 

Why? The messy, so-called art pictures, 
for one thing. The circus girl—and thoee 
futuristic splotches which Mr. Benton him¬ 
self oouldn’t identify. They looked like the 


mural atrocities perpetrated tn the post offices 
bode in WPA days. That such stuff should 
get $49,000 of taxpayers money bred suipiefon 
of the whole program. 

Incidentally, Benton’s chair has been 
empty for months If this work Is so Im¬ 
portant. Mr. Truman better get somebody on 
the Job. But now for the suggestions. 

No. 1. Better teamwork between Washing¬ 
ton and the field. 

IiMt week, a former South Dakota woman 
wrote me from Costa Rica: "Why not give 
the whole world the same programs the aver¬ 
age American listens to at home? The pro¬ 
grams have been so terrible that no one 
bothers to listen to them." 

In Austria and Germany It was hard to 
find anyone who listened Finally In Heidel¬ 
berg. two university professors said they had. 
"How do you like them?" we asked. "Too 
high brow,” tLe professora said "These peo¬ 
ple are hungry " 

No 2 Use the normal chazmels of publicity 
more 

I asked some German city officials what 
paper they liked best. "Stars and Stripes." 
our Army paper, they replied. Why? ’‘Be¬ 
cause ifs what you publish for your own 
I)eople,” they said "We think It’s more like¬ 
ly to be the truth and not propaganda 

Several good American publications have 
foreign language editions. They should be 
put in all the reading rooms of Europe—in¬ 
cluding the so-called satellite countries 

No 3 Make more paper available In the 
occupied countries. 

Our one overt paper. Die Neue Zeltung. has 
about 1,000,000 circtilation where It could 
have 3.000,000 If they had the newsprint. In 
Berlin, where we have a chance to tell oiur 
story In our sector and let It spread Into the 
Russian zone, circulation has been cut from 
200.000 to 100.000 for lack of paper In Mu¬ 
nich, Catholic and Protestant leaders Joined 
In appealing to us for paper to counteract 
a flood of communistic publications They 
wanted magazine paper to print Bibles and 
religious publications. A youth organization 
with 150,0000 members did not have a single 
medium of printed publicity or communica¬ 
tion. 

If the metropolitan press which cries so 
loudly for more funds for the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica would share their newsprint with Eu¬ 
rope—well, our homes wouldn*t be so clut¬ 
tered up on Sunday morning and there would 
be more paper to do the Job. over there. 

Bumming up, Mr Denny, the way to com¬ 
bat anti-American propaganda In Europe Is 
to be sure we are doing a good Job and then- 
let the Eagle scream. 


Veteranf’ Emcrgnicy Housing Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I In¬ 
clude the following statement prepared 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
setting forth the new-home mortgage 
commitments issued under section 603 
of tJbie Federal Housing Act—veterans’ 
emergency housing program—from May 
22, 1946, through October 31,1947. 
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8eo 603, veterans* emergency housing program—new home mortgage oommltments to- Thdjr’M Ottl To Got TofI 

»t4«0. May 22,1946, through Oct. 51,1947 _ _ 


InsQrine oflioe 


7,ri- T 
<■;)■ 


Efirtford.. 


W ■* *. 

«' Cji! !■■! Wnshlngrton- 


Mainn. Bonicor. 

Maryland* Bultlniorp ... 
Matiachusetts. Boston.. 


New Hampshire. Mnnchcstor.. 
Now Jersey 

Camden... 

Newark_-_ 

New York: 

Alban V.. 


Buflalo.. 


1 

Rhe '«■ !■. 


Commltnnenta tamed 


Number« Amount 


Vermont Burlington. 

\tosl VlrRlnla. Charleston.. 
Total for rone 1. 


Zone n 

Alabama Birmingham. 

Arkansas. Littin Rock. 

Florida 

Jacksonville. 

Miami. 

OeorRia Atlanta. 

Kentucky I 
Louisiana ■ ' < 

Mississippi Jackson. 

North Carolina Orcenshoro,. 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City. 


324 

3,4(17 

hOM 


070 
4,112 


007 

6,730 

6,724 

2,170 

75 

1.33 


■ r... 

’ .M* "c" 

Texas 

Dallas. 

Fort Worth.. 
Houslon. 


r-’—b't 


Vi'i. ■ i: . .1 ! ... 

Puerto lllco Fan Juan... 
Total for zone II....... 


Zone III 
Illinois 


Iowa Des Moines.. 

Kansas Topoka- 

Michigan Detroit.. 


2,630 
1. F55 

4.707 

6.708 
3,300 
1, 618 
3,600 
1.840 
3.620 


$4,015,180 

■^.'sia'eoo* 

2.104.200 
26,30.3,160 

7,700.8.60 

1.286,000 

7.690,050 
31 S97..350 

3.671.200 

7.100.200 
61.121,500 
66.688,760 

16,801.800 
67(1,0(«i 
842.050 
1.24.5.400 


240.666.060 

18,002,460 
11.686.260 

:«,8iio.roo 
42, 362, FOO 
21.683,160 
11,002,400 
27. .322.3.V) 
11,283,260 
24.7.54.600 


Metropolitan districts ontiroly within 
insuring oflloo Jurisdiction 


Bridgeport, Hartford-Now BrlUtln, 
New Haven, Waterbury. 

District of Columbia (Washington 
rvt'opolitnn nr,a^ 

Ihtrll'inil, 

Bnitimore. „ . 

Boston, LowcU-LawronwHavcrhlU, 
Worcester. 

Manchester. 

Atlantic City. 


^ . 1 ■ • Ryraenso, 

Binghamton. Buflalo-Nlagara, Roch* 
ostcr 


L/UIO 

Cleveland-. 
Columbus,. 


T otal for zone III., 
Zone IV 

Arizona Phoenix,... 
California 
I ■■ 


• I‘I. 

. I ■ .!•< 


(- I ■ 

titan ban i.uko Ciiy. 

Wy Cli'5 
Aliwlta Juneau 
Hawaii Honolulu.... 
Total for tone IV.... 
Total. 



3.U61I 

21,162,90 


2,262 

14,2t8,3(K> 


1.326 

8,705.250 

.... 

6.948 

47, (H.3.690 


4,484 

82,096,750 


4. COO 

:6.''17.()50 


2,879 

0,611.200 


2,207 

10,429,700 


6.123 

3J, 182.200 


(«8 

7,321,200 


_63.503 

429, 494,290 


4.463 

J'4.£^»2,700 

401 

3.485, .300 


6,60.5 

39,3.57,960 


1,093 

7,723,800 


2,061 

20,845,2.50 


12;il7 

90,338,060 


2.584 

20,091.ft)0 


1,051 

7,215,100 


740 

0,164.750 


1,082 

13,718,200 


4.801 

37,440,3.50 


3,066 

23.097,000 


371 

2,633,4.^0 

.... 

1,071 

12.489.100 


4? 740 

319.178, P(io 


3,840 

24.318,400 


17,924 

14.3,?23,r(H) 


2. 340 

17.821,1.50 


10.479 

12lh6l7.06i) 


2, (104 

17,109.700 


2.5S 

1.69(1, 


17.5 



3.54 

2.62.5,700 


928 

6,894.160 


l,4r>i) 

10,319,600 


1,20.3 

8.883.260 


2.824 

20,381,460 


wr. 

7,101.260 


181 1 

1.304,360 


1 

7,000 


1.58 

1,20.3.760 


61.7;io 

m 040,000 



n37a 860^74(r 


I'-.-r.. . r. 

•. V. ... 

4,;.'- I • - . Jc 


Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery. 
Little Bock 

•l . . C *=• 

5*. . 

Atlanta, Macon, Savannah 

New Orleans. Shrevet ort. 

Jackson 

, r . . r-f— 

t. 

Oklahoma City 
'J'litsa 

Charleston, ( . ■ ' 

Chattnnoogr. iv. 


Dallas, Waco 
Amarillo. Fort Wtrth 
Bcaumont-Port Arthur, Galveston, 
Houston 

( ■ . 4 

S ^ *i, 

KIchmond. Koanoko. 


I* Niks' \ '!e 


Fouth 

Valcrloo. 


Is, Kala- 
A it:\ City. 


<1 

V..: .1..-. I .1.. 

Springfield, Mo. 
Lintolii 


Madison, Milwaukee, Baclno-Kono* 


Phoenix 

1. s 

I: ‘ 

I •«' -,•■• 1 . Bon Francisco, 


El Pnso 
PortUand 
Salt I.akc City, 

Fcaitlc. Tacoma. 
Bpokano 


EXTSS^SION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NIBBASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Decertiher 17 {legislative day 
of Thursday. December 4), 1947 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very In¬ 
teresting and enlightening editorial 
which appears In today’s Issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

they're out to get tatt 

Democratic National Chairman McGrath 
has hit something like a new low in political 
bad sportsmanship In announcing that his 
party would be "out to get" Senator Robert 
A. Taft, whether or not the latter wins the 
Republican Presidential nomination next 
year 

Mr. Tatt, apparently, la to be made the 
"wulpplng boy’* of the Democratic Party, If 
the plans of the neophyte chairman are car¬ 
ried out Upon him the Democrats will vent 
their spite and spleen, regardless of the out¬ 
come of the Republican National Convention. 
They will try to "get him"—an elegant phrase 
mu.:b used in hoodlum circles. 

We do not believe this expression of malev¬ 
olence directed at Senator Taft will do him 
any harm More than anything else it would 
seem to Indicate that McGrath is terribly 
frightened of Tapt. of his influence and his 
ability. 

Mr Tatt has gained the respect and admi¬ 
ration of the American people for his dis¬ 
tinguished service in the United States Sen¬ 
ate, and he is not likely to suffer any loss 
of political stature because of (^airman 
McGrath b ill-tempered and unsportsmanlike 
threat to "get him." 


The Why’s and Wherefore’s of the 
Marshall Plan 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. NOAHM. MASON 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, paraphras¬ 
ing the old saying, "Chickens come home 
to roost," I want to point out that our 
leaders’ international mistakes have now 
come home to roost, in the form of the 
Marshall plan. In their futile efforts to 
appease Stalin at Teheran, at Cairo, at 
Quebec, and again at Potsdam, President 
Roosevelt, and later on. President Tru¬ 
man, made mistake after mistake, all of 
which have now become history. As a 
result of these mistakes we have thrown 
away in two short years since hostilities 
ceased almost every advantage we won 
in the war, and we ha\ ; already handed 
out something like $20,000,030,000 in an 
effort to try to correct those mistakes. 
Now we are told that In the cold war 
In which we are now engaged, largely as 
a result of those mistakes our leaders 
made, we must adopt the Marshall plan 


























































APPENDIX 

and give away at least twenty to thirty 
billion dollars inorb. 

Mr. Speaker, when President Roosevelt 
agreed with Stalin and Churchill to di¬ 
vide Germany into four aones of occupa¬ 
tion, each Bone to be governed or con¬ 
trolled by one of four victorious na¬ 
tions—thus dividing the German econ¬ 
omy into four Afferent segments—he 
made a great mistake. When later he 
accepted the Morgenthau plan for post¬ 
war Germany—a plan to make Germany 
into a pastoral nation, a nation of 
potato patches—the German people’s 
postwar conditimis was made impossible. 
To pay for these mistakes we have spent 
during the past 2 years $500,000,000 to 
keep Germany from starving. This bur¬ 
den will get heavier when Britain pulls 
out of Germany as it is reported she in¬ 
tends to do. Because of the mistakes 
made by our leaders in trying to appease 
Btalln we now have to support our de¬ 
feated enemy. As Lewis H. Brown, 
president of Johns-ManvlUe Corp., sairs 
in his excellent report on the German 
situation: 

The deelBlon of President Roosevelt to 
■top the forward push of the western Allied 
armies until the Russian Armies from the 
east could take eastern Germany and reach 
Berlin was one of the most fateful mistakes 
of the war, and It may well have reperctis- 
alons In the pages of history yet to be written. 

Eastern Germany, now under Russian 
control, is the breadbasket of Germany. 
With this in Russian hands, how can 
western Germany, the industrial Ruhr, 
feed itself? Because of this mistake of 
Roosevelt’s, Stalin now holds the bread¬ 
basket of Germany and we supply the 
breadline of Germany. In destroying 
the German industrial system we de- 
etroyed the whole economy of Europe, 
dmaglng friends along with foes. 

Mr. Speaker, the industrial heart of 
Germany for many years before the war 
was the hub of European industrial activ¬ 
ity. Around this hub the economic life 
of all Europe revolved. Under the Mor¬ 
genthau plan we destroyed the indus¬ 
trial heart of Germany, so there is no 
longer any hub around which European 
industrial and economic life can revolve. 
As a result Europe is flat on her back— 
industrially, economically, financially, 
and politically. Because the European 
nations are in such a prostrate condition. 
Stalin has a golden opportunity to com- 
munize the whole of Europe. He planned 
it that way and our leaders were foolish 
enough, shortsighted enough, to agree 
to his plans. 

The Marshall plan now proposes to 
correct, if possible, the mistakes we made 
when v;e, adopted the Morgenthau plan 
and divided the German economy into 
four segments. The Marshal! plan, if 
adopted, would provide during the next 
5 years from twenty-five to fifty billions 
of dollars worth of needed materials, such 
as coal, steel, machinery, railroad equip¬ 
ment, trucks, factory equipment, and so 
forth, to put the European nations back 
upon their feet so that they may once 
again support themselves. The hope is 
that by doing this we will prevent them 
from falling victims to the Communist 
octopus. 

The plan, if adopted, will 

mean that the American taxpayer will 
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continue to pay the present high war¬ 
time taxes, and perhaps have them In¬ 
creased. However, the greatest impact 
of the Marshall plan will be felt by us 
in present scarce goods becoming more 
scarce, and present high prices going 
higher and higher. With the adoption 
of the Marshal] plan we Americans must 
continue to pay for the mistakes made 
by our leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, the mistakes our leaders 
have made are also costing the German 
people vast sums in the booty that has 
been and is being taken from them, 
mainly by Russia. The extent of this 
booty being looted from Germany by the 
occupying forces is shown in the follow¬ 
ing article from the front page of the 
Chicago Tribune of Monday. December 
15.1947: 

RxicH Bocb Scventt>ons Bxxxion Paid So 

Far—Lists Loot TABjar bt Victors 
(By Hal Foust) 

PRANKPTmT, Obucamt. December 14 — Brit¬ 
ish, French, and Russian enslavement of 
between 2.000,000 and 8,000.000 former Ger¬ 
man soldiers for more than SV4 year* since 
VB-day constitutes reparations payment of 
$2,000,000,000. according to German calcula¬ 
tions. 

The robbtty of 10,000.000 Germans and 
Germanic people shunted from their homes 
In Stalin’s expanded sone of influence Is 
listed by the Germans as a reparations pay¬ 
ment of $18,200,000,000. This Is their esti¬ 
mate of the value of private fortunes stolen 
from families Jammed Into the shrunken 
reich under the Stalin-Truman-Attlee pact at 
Potsdam. 

statxmrnt or its cask 

Figures are from a study nearing comple¬ 
tion which will become Germany’s statement 
of Its case If and when It has the opportunity 
to bargain with World War H vlctOTs uver 
their collections of loot, booty, and compen¬ 
sations for losses. The study concludes that 
the equivalent of $71,000,000,000 has been 
taken from Germany since the end of the 
war It Is almost as much as wartime dam¬ 
age estimated at $100,000,000,000 

The American taxpayers have a peculiar 
Interest In this bargaining and therefore In 
this German statement of the case The 
United States alone among the victors Is not 
grabbing for slaves, territories, goods, and 
properties. It Is also alone In paying around 
$1,000,000,000 a year to relieve distress In 
Germany caused by Washington bowing to 
the cupidity of its World War II allies. 

DISMANTLED XACTORIBS 

Expropriated German factories, still being 
dismantled while the Marshall plan Is being 
Implemented to boost Eurc^’s productivity, 
are listed In a survey as accounting for $5.- 
000,000,000 reparations payment Another 
$3,200,000,000 is drained from the German 
economy to cover the cost of dismantling and 
shipment. 

The largest single Item in the accounting 
is $28,000,000,000 listed as the value of the 
Saar taken by Prance, and the slice of east 
Germany given to Warsaw by Its Elremlin 
patron as compensation for the Soviet taking 
of eastern Poland. 

Russia and France are charged In the re¬ 
port with having requisitioned German food 
and manufactured goods from current pro¬ 
duction worth $2,000,000,000. This one ex¬ 
traction from Germany by Russia and France 
Is approximately at the same rate as the 
American donations to the German economy, 
mainly in food gifts. 

ROM OOXXICT TAZXS 

Taxes ooUeeted by the Soviet In its occupa- 
tlon sons are listed for another $1300.000,000. 

The ruthless slaughter German forests, 
with little regard for detriment to agrictUture 
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or the future of woodland industries. Is listed 
as reparations payment of $400300,000 to 
date England and France are still avidly 
felling more trees. 

Bdanlpulatlons in currency In the British 
Bone are charged as a $700,000,000 reparations 
payment. 

Patents, trade-marks, and scientific reports 
taken by the Allies are evaluated at $6,000,- 
000,000. German assets sequestered abroad 
are valued at $3,900,000,000, gold seizures at 
$300,000,000, and merchant ship confisca¬ 
tions at $200,000,000. 

For mixed s e r ri c e e performed for the four 
occupation powers, German accounting pre¬ 
sents a bill of $1300.000,000. 


Efteblitli an Edncatioiial Fond for Cili- 

zent of Finland Out of World War 1 

Debt Payments 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 

OV XtICKIGAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr 
Speaker, I have introduced a joint reso¬ 
lution which would provide that all future 
payments by the Republic of Finland on 
its World War I debt to the United States 
be placed in a special fund in the Treas¬ 
ury of the United States. This fund 
would then be used to finance studies, in¬ 
struction and technical training in the 
United States for citizens of the Re¬ 
public of Finland. This education and 
training would enable the people of Fin¬ 
land to have the services of a new gen¬ 
eration of technical experts to aid them 
in their efforts to rebuild their country 
and its shattered economy. 

Finland is the only European country 
which has consistently recognized the 
sanctity of its financial obligation to the 
United States. Year in and year out— 
in good times and bad—Finland has 
pinched and saved to make payments 
upon its World War I debt tc this coun¬ 
try. Other nations have fallen by the 
wayside—^repudiated their obligations to 
us one day and come back the next ask¬ 
ing for more money. Finland alone has 
paid and paid. If we were to do real Jus¬ 
tice to the Finns, we ought to cancel the 
balance of the.r World War debt in its 
entirety. The original loan to Finland 
amounted to approximately $8,400,000 
Up to now approximately $8,060,000 has 
been repaid but practically all of the past 
payments have been applied on Interest 
and hence the principal of the loan ha.*: 
not been greatly reduced. The original 
Indebtedness of Finland arose on account 
of relief supplies which we furnished 
that country under an act of Congress 
approved February 25, 1919 It seems 
ironic. In the face of our generosity in 
giving away billions in relief to othet 
countries, without any expectation ol 
being repaid—that we should require pay¬ 
ment of a similar obligation from the 
Finns. 

I Intend very shortly to Introduce e 
resolution to authorize the President tc 
cancel the remainder of this indebted¬ 
ness. 
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But in the meantime, and as long as 
further payments are being extracted 
from Finland, it seems to me that we 
should do something in the way of re¬ 
paying that gallant nation for its basic 
honesty and integrity. 

The present resolution which would 
provide educational benefits for young 
Finnish people would at least partly atone 
for our policy for austerity toward 
Finland. 


Address of Hon. Charles A. Halleck, 
of Indiana 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. SIMPSON of Peni^sylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing speech of Congressman Charles 
A. Hallbck, of Indiana, majority leader 
of the United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. at the annual dinner of the 
Pennsylvania Society, Waldorf-Astoria. 
New York City, Saturday evening, De¬ 
cember 13. 1947* 

Mr President, Oeneral Eisenhower, mem¬ 
bers of the Pennsylvania Society, and fellow 
Americans, it is Indeed an honor and a 
privilege for me to be Invited here tonight. 
The Pennsylvania Society la recognized as 
one of the most unique and distinctive in 
the United States. 1 can readily understand 
why that is so. 

From what 1 have observed tonight 1 have 
no doubt that your organization has done 
much for furthering the best interests of 
Pennsylvania You have definitely con¬ 
vinced me—a native of Indiana and a zealous 
Hoosler—that there is more than one reason 
why Pennsylvania Is known as the Keystone 
State 

Many years ago, when historic Georgetown 
still was the metropolis of the north bank 
of the Potomac and the city of Washington 
was little more than a plan on paper, a 
bridge was erected to connect the two across 
Rock Creek There were 13 stones on the 
lace of the arch of the bridge on which were 
inscribed the abbreviated names of the 13 
States that had created and successfully de¬ 
fended the Union. On the keystone of that 
arch were the letters “PA ” 

It may be a matter of debate as to whether 
that was the actual origin of the nickname 
Keystone State Nonetheless, the name Is 
aptly descriptive of the outstanding role of 
Pennsylvania in American history and Indus¬ 
try. I do not believe any State has made 
a greater contribution to the building of 
America, from the year of Its founding by 
William Penn to the present day. 

Pennsylvania Is a great producer of coal, 
oil, and steel. It is rich in raw materials. In 
agriculture, in industry, and in vitally neces¬ 
sary financial Institutions. But In more than 
this, Pennsylvania is great. It is rich in cul¬ 
ture and tradition. Indeed, here are people 
with vision. Initiative, Ingenuity, and drive. 
It can be truthfully said: ‘Tennsylvanla has 
evenrthing “ 

Philadelphia is the birthplace of American 
liberty. Even today It Is the Convention City. 
You will forgive me if I make passing men¬ 
tion of the fact that It wUl be In Philadel¬ 
phia next June that the next President of the 
United States will be nominated. I hope you 
have taken special note that I was careful to 
refer to the June convention. 


As a loyal and devoted Hoosler. I naturally 
wondered why I should be Invited to this 
dinner of loyal and devoted Pexmsylvanians. 
I Imagined 1 might find mysef In somewhat 
the same position that my good friend 
George Wharton Pepper, tells that Cal Cool- 
Idge found himself In when he was Vice 
President. 

According to Benator Pepper, the Coolidges 
were living In the Willard Hotel in Washing¬ 
ton, when a fire alarm In the middle of the 
night brought every guest into the lobby in 
a variety of attire. Mr. Coolidge speedily sur¬ 
mised that there was no danger and started 
to trudge back to his room. 

“Nothing doing,*’ said the fire marshal, 
*‘Get back In that lobby.’’ 

“You are speaking to the Vice President," 
said Coolidge with some dignity. 

“Okay, then.’’ said the marshal, “go ahead " 

A moment later he called suspiciously, 
"What are you vice president of?” 

“The United States," said Coolidge. 

“Come right back down here,” ordered the 
marshal. “I thought you were vice president 
of the hotel.’’ 

As deeply as each of us loves his native 
State, we have a common love and devotion 
that la even deeper and more abiding. That 
is our love and devotion to these United 
States and to the principles of freedom and 
Justice for which she stands. And we have 
a common task. That Is to preserve and to 
make secure those cherished principles that 
make this country the one great hope of the 
liberty-loving people of the world. 

Under the bold and brilliant military lead¬ 
ership of such men as your guest of honor, 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, a God-fearing man 
devoted to his country, we fought and won 
a bloody and costly war to preserve the Amer¬ 
ican way of life. That we might continue to 
enjoy the material, cultural, and spiritual 
riches that only freemen can attain, thou¬ 
sands of our young men and women made 
the supreme sacrifice. They, and the things 
for which they fought and died, are part of 
our great heritage. We must prove ourselves 
worthy. 

The problems confronting us, as an after- 
math of the war, are as real and vital as those 
that confronted us during the war. We won 
the war. But we have yet to win the peace. 

On the economic, diplomatic, and political 
fronts the conflict between freedom and 
totalitarianism continues 

To achieve victory for the cause of freedom 
we must be no less realistic, no less cou¬ 
rageous, and no less self-sacrificing than we 
were In the achievement of our greet military 
and naval victories. To make freedom secure 
we must be as courageously determined in 
our efforts as men like Benjamin Franklin, 
James Wilson, and Robert Morris, of your 
great State of Pennsylvania, who helped draft 
the Constitution of the United States. And, 
most important, we must be wedded to the 
fundamental principles of our republican 
form of government the Constitution em¬ 
bodies and Its guaranties of freedom, of re¬ 
ligion, of press, of assembly, and of free 
private enterprise. 

Our problems are many and complicated. 
We have a $260,000,000,000 public debt—the 
largest In history—^to carry and pay. We 
have a tremendous Federal budget to cut 
back. We have a burdensome tax rate to be 
reduced. We have other impediments to sus¬ 
tained production to eliminate. Production 
has not yet balanced with demand, and prices 
are high. 

Our internal difficulties are further com¬ 
plicated by the demands from abroad. 
These demands are not so much for money 
as for goods In terms of money. They con¬ 
stitute a tremendous drain on our wealth 
and resources. They affect our budget, 
taxes, and prices. They strain our whole 
economic sfxuoture. 

There are no simple, magic-wand solu¬ 
tions. Indeed, the failure of our Govern¬ 


ment In the past to do the bard and some¬ 
times impleasant but necessary things has 
contributed In large measure to our present 
difficulties. 

An even greater tragedy than Europe Is 
facing today would be for the United States 
to adopt the very methods of government 
that have contributed to Europe’s desperate 
plight. It must be realized that Europe's 
problem Is not solely economic and that it 
cannot be resolved by outside financial as¬ 
sistance alone. What has been happening 
In Europe is not just that they have been 
running out of goods In terms of dollars. 
They have also been running out of freedom 
by too much government. 

That must not happen here. But It can 
happen here. There are those who today 
ui^e more Government regulation and eon- 
trol as the solution to the problem which 
Government regulation and control Itself 
helped create. 

If to be free the rest of the world depends 
upon our strength, then we must remain 
strong. That can only be done by reempha¬ 
sizing, not by discarding or Ignoring, the 
very principles of government that have 
been our source of strength. America can 
and will solve its related problems of Infla¬ 
tion and aid to distressed foreign countries 
without adopting the communistic philos¬ 
ophy of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

There are many other questions of Im¬ 
mediate Interest and Importance I might 
discuss here tonight. But on this occasion, 
when we do homage to the great Keystone 
State and honor a great American It is ap¬ 
propriate to direct our thoughts to the 
status and rights of the States. 

This is the hour and the place to rededi¬ 
cate ourselves to the principle that all pow¬ 
ers not delegated to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment are reserved to the States. 

This Is the hour and the place to resolve 
that we will bring our Government back 
home where It belongs. By so doing, we 
will be preserving a principle of govern¬ 
ment which has been a source of our great 
strength as a nation. 

Our American way of life, as most of us 
understand It, depends In large measure on 
local home rule The nearer the govern¬ 
ment Is to the people the more the people 
like It. and the better it Is likely to be. A 
nation of 48 States, spanning a great conti¬ 
nent from ocean to ocean and from the lakes 
to the gulf, cannot be completely and wise¬ 
ly governed from Washington. 

The Federal Government has been intrud¬ 
ing Into governmental areas formerly con¬ 
trolled and properly belonging to the States, 
imtil the centralization of power in Wash¬ 
ington has become a menace to our form of 
government and to our whole economy If 
this process of centralization of government 
Is permitted to continue unchecked, the 
States will become little more than conven¬ 
ient geographic boundaries, and our people 
will have lost their capacity for self-gov¬ 
ernment 

Through the political influence of Federal 
employees, the money-power of Federal dis¬ 
pensing agencies, and the punitive and ad¬ 
ministrative power of the centralized bu¬ 
reaucracy, the States and local communities 
and the Individual citizen are held In a sort 
of bondage repugnant to our Ideal of free 
government. 

In the last 14 years the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has expanded from 631 agencies and 
bureaus to 1,141 and the number of em¬ 
ployees increased from 582,000 to 2,000.000. 

Of the approximately 2,000,000 persons 
constituting the Federal machinery, only 533 
are elected by the people. Obviously, there 
la no elected person, not even the President 
of the United States in whose department 
these appointees serve, who can possibly 
know what these Individuals, acting as agents 
of the Government, are actually doing. Yet 
they have extensive authority. They are 
not only expending the people’s money but 
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•MrclBlng over t)iem fMr«rMOblng govam- 
mental powers. 

Tme Is tbe direct result d the oentrsUsa- 
tton of goverome&tel power and authority in 
Washington. And, If the trend continues un¬ 
checked, the end will be the destruction of 
the States and the loss of individual rights 
and liberties. 

1 venture to say that tbe general aseembly 
of my State of Indiana also voiced the senti¬ 
ments of you Pennsylvanians in a resolu¬ 
tion it recently adopted. 

This resolution said: 

''Indiana needs no guardian and intends 
to have none. We Hoosiers—^llke the people 
of our sister States—were fooled for quite a 
spell with the magician’s trick that a dollar 
taxed out of our pockets and sent to Wash¬ 
ington, will be bigger when It comes back 
to us. 

"We have taken a good look at said dollar. 
We find that it lost weight in its Journey to 
Washington and back. The political brok¬ 
erage of tbe biureaucrata has been deducted. 
We have decided that there la no such thing 
as Federal aid. We know that there is no 
wealth to tax that is not already within the 
boundaries of the 48 States ” 

The resolution says: 

“We have grown up. We serve notice that 
we will resist Washington, D. C.. adopting 
us ** 

And It resolves: 

"That we respectfully petition our Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators to vote to fetch our 
county courthouse and city halls back from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. We want govern¬ 
ment to come home." 

Much of the extension of Federal Oovern- 
ment has been for worthy purposes, but the 
accomplishment of those purposes could have 
been committed to local agencies. Our high¬ 
ly complex mechanized society cannot be 
governed as In the simpler days before the 
railroads opened up the West and the tele¬ 
graph, telephone, radio, automobile, good 
roads, and the airplane brought us all closer 
together. What was once parochial has In 
manv instances become national In scope. 

But the movement has gone too far. Many 
of the trespasses could have been avoided. 
There never was any need for so great a cen¬ 
tralization of power In Washington The 
trend Is dangerous and should be stopped. 

The Inevitable end result of the centrali¬ 
zation process Is a government by men, by 
propaganda, a government arbitrary, waste¬ 
ful, and extravagant. The Government be¬ 
comes the master of the people. 

There are. In general, but two sorts of gov¬ 
ernment. One which operates from the peo¬ 
ple upward, and the other which operates 
from the top downward. The one Is a gov¬ 
ernment of law, responsive to the will of the 
people. The other is a government of men, 
responsive only to the win of their official 
superior. It Is an ominous fact that we have 
been becoming less and less a Government 
operating from the people upward and more 
and more a Government operating from the 
top downward. 

The history of free government proves that 
when men and women cease to exercise their 
privileges as oltlsens In the conduct of their 
local affairs, they lose tbe strength and the 
fiber requisite for the retention of freedom 
Itself. The present dependence upon a great 
central government Is not calculated to de¬ 
velop a citizenry capable of self-government. 

The road to the centralization of power 
in Washington Is the road to a fat govern¬ 
ment and thin citizens. A huge bureaucracy, 
far removed from the people and out of their 
direct control. Is wasteful and extravagant. 

The aecretaiT of one of the Federal supcr- 
niunerarles, who had very little to do walked 
into her boas* offloe one day and suggested 
that in view of tbe shortage of file cabinets 
that she destroy all correspondence that was 
over 6 years old. 


'*7es, that’s a good idea," be responded. 
"But be sure to make copies of it." 

Whether that actually happened, I do not 
know. But from my observation of bureau¬ 
crats in operation, making work and doing 
iisaless things, I vrould not be surprised if 
tbs story were true. 

It seems to me axiomatic that the closer 
a government la to the pe<^le and tbe closer 
the collection of taxes is to their expenditure, 
the greater will be the efficiency in their 
expenditure and the greater the public re¬ 
sistance to wasteful and unnecessary ex¬ 
penditures. The people then definitely see 
the relationship between taxes and expendi¬ 
tures. 

But in recent years the people have allowed 
themselves to believe that money out of 
Washington does not cost them anything. 
The fact Is that it has cost the people many 
times more, not simply because of the dupli¬ 
cation of State and Federal operations but 
also because of the inability of a govern¬ 
ment far removed from local situations to 
make wise and prudent expenditures 

At the present time $1 out of every three 
of our national Incomes goes to defray the 
coat of government. But, as 1 can personally 
testify from my experience In our economy 
drive at the last session of Congress. It is 
difficult to economize unless there is the will 
and the courage to economize. It Is politi¬ 
cally easier to leave expenditures alone than 
to reduce them. Every government expendi¬ 
ture has vested Interests and supporters, 
both In and out of government. 

Centralization of governmental authority 
also leads to government by propaganda. 
The various bureaus and agencies Issue a 
flood of press releases, pamphlets, booklets, 
and all manner of publications to sell the 
public on their particular program or some 
new program. There are several thousand 
employees in the Federal Government en¬ 
gaged In public relations or propaganda 
work. It Is dUBcult—cxtremely difficult— 
for the people to learn the truth concerning 
a particular operation It is even difficult for 
a Member of Congress to get the facts. 

Free representative government depends 
on informed public opinion When a gov¬ 
ernment operates close at home, through the 
local communities and the States, It Is 
harder to fool the people about what tbe 
government Is doing and bow well it is 
doing it. 

One of the majm* methods by which tbe 
Federal Government has increased its powers 
at tbe expense of the States is by tbe Increas¬ 
ing use of the so-called grants-in-ald system, 
whereby Federal funds are granted to the 
States for purposes and upon conditions that 
may or may not be within the constitutional 
ability of Congress to control by more direct 
methods. 

The system had Its beginning in the land 
grants to the States for roads and canals 
Today It is used for all manner and kinds of 
programs. 

In some circumstances Government subsi¬ 
dies are Justifiable But it Is perfectly clear 
that over tbe last several years the Federal 
Government has all too extensively used this 
device. It has been tbe expedient and po¬ 
litically popular method of dealing with par¬ 
ticular problems and situations. 

Grants and subsidies have frequently 
served as a refuge from reality. They have 
tended to encourage dependence rather than 
independence. They tended to destroy Indi¬ 
vidual Initiative and often postpone to a 
fateful day the sound solution of the prob¬ 
lem involved. 

Tbe power to grant or withhold large sums 
of money is a tremendous power. And there 
is abundant evidence that the Federal bu¬ 
reaus administering the funds have used this 
power to Impose their will on tbe individual 
States Arbitrary formulas or standards set 
up in Washington to which the States must 


oonfmm, regardless of their unique geo¬ 
graphic or economic situation, are preesmed 
upon the States. It Is in this way that the 
Federal bureaucracy has been able to extend 
further its power and authority at the ex- 
pexise of local governments. 

If we are to retain a government that Is 
close to the people and responsive to the will 
of tbe people, we must never cease to resist 
the tendency toward centralization. 

As dark and os grave as the present situa¬ 
tion may appear. I am confident the Ameri¬ 
can people can find effective solutions to our 
many problems. We smrely have learned the 
lesson that there Is no substitute for indi¬ 
vidual Initiative and incentive. This Is some¬ 
thing which the people of Europe miist learn 
All of us must realize that collectively wc 
get for a dollar what we Individually are will¬ 
ing to give for a dollar in time and effort 
Commissions and boards making plans and 
regulating the affairs of a people, while the 
rest of the people are unable or unwilling to 
do the constructive things because of the 
plans and regulations, do not make for na¬ 
tional strength 

Freedom and production may be falling 
elsewhere In the world, but it will not fall In 
the United States, If the people continue to 
emphaslste that the Government must be 
their servant and not their master 

We are suffering today from too much gov¬ 
ernment and too little production. 

Let us bring our government back home. 
By doing this, 1 am sure the United States 
will continue to be tbe citadel of democracy 
and world progress, and we will enjoy peace 
and stability. 


Trant-Atlantic Air Mail Confaraett Dis¬ 
criminate Agamit American Carriers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 

or Mxssouu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I think 
every Member of the House will be Inter¬ 
ested In the article by Wayne W. Par¬ 
rish which appeared In a recent issue of 
American Aviation. It outlines an ex¬ 
tremely critical situation affecting the 
rates paid international air lines for 
trans-Atlantic mall and emphasizes the 
discrimination which appears to be em¬ 
ployed against our own air carriers. 

Mr. Parrish’s article is as follows: 

THX MAIL PAT SCAlfDAL 
Along toward the end of this year the three 
American trane-Atlantlc air lines are going 
to come forth with a lot of red ink on their 
1947 balance sheets. The poor showing early 
this year combined with the seasonal slack- 
mg off now in process will more than offset 
the very fine spring and summer records. 

8o there will be talk that trans-Atlantic 
carriers need subsidy to keep in business and 
a lot of wise guys who either don’t have the 
facts or who don’t want to have them are 
going to be painting gloomy pictures of our 
International air policy. ’The unsuspecting 
public Is going to conclude from the financial 
reports that it is going to cost an unholy 
amoimt of subsidy to keep our trans-Atlantic 
air Hues in operation. » 

Then someone will recall that the New 
York Times for August 16 published in a 
leading news position an interview with CAB 
Chairman James M. Landis In which Landis 
visualized an early end to Atlantic subsidies 
[slej and had said that the three American 
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e«ni«n over the Atlantic nlcht well ihow 
profits this year even without oounttnf sub¬ 
sidies (slol paid by the aovenuuent In the 
form of air-mail contracts. 

Mr. Landis will be asked how he could have 
made auch a prediction In August when the 
three air-line companies plied up so much red 
ink for the year, and Mr. Landis with his 
customary facility, will squeeae out of that 
one and the public wlU be left with the 
thought that either alr-llne management Is 
awfully stupid and Incompetent, or this fly¬ 
ing business over the ocean is a very expen¬ 
sive thing for the taxpayer. Meantime, the 
air lines will have to scream for more money 
because they have pay rolls to meet and 
other obligations to perform. 

But the actual picture Is neither gloomy 
nor difficult to see In the correct focus, and 
before the American international air policy 
again undergoes attack through Ignorance 
or conniving, or both, the proper Govern¬ 
ment authorities had better get the correct 
focus. 

This has been a good year for trans- 
Atlantic air traffic despite the critical eco¬ 
nomic situation in Europe and the crippling 
effect of the recent British action in keeping 
their own people either at home or on 
British transport. There were 2,264 east- 
bound departures by 7 airlines for the first 
8 months of this year, not counting, cargo 
flights and trips of other carriers, and If 
anyone tells you that over 6,000 roundtrlp 
flights by 7 airlines In the first 8 months 
In the second full year of trans-Atlantlo air 
service Isn't an historic and praiseworthy 
achievement in the annals of world trans¬ 
portation. be has been asleep for 20 years and 
fuzzily groggy since birth. 

We get awfully sick and tired of hearing 
loose talk about subsidies and it's about 
time the record was set straight. If the 
three American trans-Atlantic carriers were 
going to end up the year with heavy red Ink 
after payment of subsidies, then the public 
would have reason to complain. 

But the record is not one of subsidies. It 
is a shabby record of underpayment by the 
United States Government for carrying the 
United States mall. The answer to this 
year's forthcoming red ink Is abundantly 
clear. The United States Government la 
paying a ridiculously low price for carrying 
the mail on which it is reaping a big profit, 
and it is even paying foreign carriers four 
time as much for carrying United States mall 
on the same routes If the same situation 
existed in private industry the Attorney 
General would be seeking legal means to 
break up the racket. 

Look at the figures For the first 6 months 
of 1947, the 3 American flag earners, Ameri¬ 
can Overseas, Pan American, and Trans- 
World, carried 1,040,000 pounds of United 
States mail from this country to Europe. 

For carrying this mail the carriers re¬ 
ceived less than $2,000,000, roughly as fol¬ 
lows: AOA, $600,000: PAA, $600,000; and 
TWA. $890,000. 

But the Post Office Department took In 
about $6,250,000 for the sale of stamps for 
this 1.040,000 poimds of mall—at a conserva¬ 
tive estimate. This is figured at the stand¬ 
ard count of 40 pieces to the pound and a 
stamp charge of 16 cents per half ounce. 
(Much of the mall going east-bound requires 
more than 15 cents per half ounce.) 

In other words, the payments to the three 
air lines averaged 32 percent of the esti¬ 
mated stamp revenue to the Post Office De¬ 
partment. (TWA estimates It is paid 28 per¬ 
cent of the stamp revenue for mall It is 
carrying.) ^ 

What this amounts to Is that the post 
office Is making money out of International 
air mall during what should be considered 
a development period, that the Civil Aero¬ 


nautics Board If negligent in Its duties for 
setting fair payment, and> the air lines 
will get Uokod to the pants at the end of 
the year for failure to make a profit. 

But that's only part of the story. The 
rate paid by the European governments to 
their air lines for mall carriage is set by 
the Universal Poatal Union and is presently 
6 gold francs per ton-kilometer. This works 
out to $2.87 per ton-mile, or nearly four times 
the ton-mile rate paid to United States air 
iinna by our own post uffioe. 

But here la where the blood vessel bursts. 
When a foreign air line carries mall out of 
the United States, our own Post Office pays 
It at the Universal Postal Union rate of $2 87 
per ton-mile. (The American companies get 
76 cents a ton-mile.) The records show that 
only a limited amount of mail Is being 
handed over to foreign air lines (174.000 
pounds In 8 months), but the principle of 
discrimination against United States car¬ 
riers la there Just the same The United 
States Government, In short. Is working a 
bargain counter racket against its own air 
lines 

Somebody In the back row will now get up 
and suggest that the $2 87 per ton-mile rate 
set by the Universal Poatal Union Is un¬ 
doubtedly a sinister foreign subterfuge for 
subsidy and that the European taxpayers are 
paying the freight But let us counter Im¬ 
mediately with the fact that the UPU, to 
which the United States belongs. Is not a 
subsidy organisation and that payments in 
Europe to European air lines under the UPU 
rate structure are less than half of the 
stamp revenues for mall carried 

The profit mark-up to the Poet Office Is 
terrific. It should be brought down to a 
reasonable business-like level If a private 
business maintained such a mark-up it 
would either go out of businese or be prose¬ 
cuted for monopolistic practices. 

Instead of the United States subsidizing 
the air lines, the air lines are running in red 
Ink subsidizing the United States Govern¬ 
ment for hauling huge quantities of mail at 
starvation rates of pay 

The next person who gives out a statement 
to the papers or writes a newspaper article 
or makes a speech mentioning the word "sub¬ 
sidy" for trans-Atlantic air service should be 
made to* stand in the public square at high 
noon and read dictionary definitions of the 
word for one solid hour. Subsidy Is not a 
fair payment for services rendered. Subsidy 
Is a gift, or a grant, for activities or services 
deemed advantageous to the public The 
trans-Atlantic air lines would be receiving 
subsidy If they were paid amounts over and 
above the stamp revenues received by the 
Post Office and over and above Post Office 
overhead But when they receive 82 percent 
or less of the stamp revenue, and operate in 
the red because of It, they are being severely 
and shamefully short-changed. 

One may well ask how this situation has 
evolved. It has evolved through red tape, 
narrow thinking, lack of realism, and tedious 
procedural delays. The present mall rate 
Is said to be temporary, but the prospects for 
a permanent rate are far away. The system 
operates on a quaint theory by the CAB that 
It will set a low temporary rate to see bow 
things go. then permit the air lines to come 
screaming lor help if they run Into financial 
trouble. 

That’s a fine way, indeed, to build up a 
strong international air system. Not only 
does It put air-llne management In the class 
of street walkers, but it is forcing them to 
curtail, to lay off trained personnel and to 
spend large sums unnecesarily to prove to 
CAB underlings that what they have done 
in the past has been sound. It is sound 
business In absolute reverse. In the old 
days the Government helped air lines to get 


* start. Today It is throwtog lip fi b$^ 
to keep private enterprise from 
efflclentiy and prevents a reaaonalfie profit 
by holding off legitimate payment lor ferv- 
icea rendered. 

Trans-Atlantic air service baa been an over¬ 
whelming success operatltmally and traffic- 
wise. If It faces red Ink this year It is only 
because of underpayment for oarrytag the 
mall. The United States, In the second full 
year of air service to Europe, cannot with¬ 
hold the profits for Itself and expect private 
management to make a respectable showing. 

warm W. Parbisk. 


No Block Signali 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith the following 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Star-Times on Saturday, December 13, 
1947: 

(The accident occurred on a single straight- 
line track. No block signals are used along 
that part of the line and trains pick up 
orders from points along the line, officials 
said.—News report on M-K-T wreck ) 

On June 16. 1947, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered all railroads to install 
additional safety equipment on tracks over 
which trains are operated at high speed and 
at the same time revealed the ama^ng fact 
that there are 46,000 miles of track with 
Inadequate block signal systems, automatic 
train control, train stop or cap signals—or 
none at all. 

The order gave the railroads no alterna¬ 
tive It set December 31. 1062, as the man¬ 
datory deadline It looks as though some 
roads have taken full advantage of the gen¬ 
erosity of this time element, since wrecks 
due to faulty safety devices or their absence 
continue to pile up. 

Exhibit A of what may be expected to hap¬ 
pen under such circumstances Is noted in 
the wreck of the two Mlssourl-Kansas-Texas 
passenger trains which collided head-on 
Wednesday night near New Braunfels. Tex 
Relying entirely on the human element to 
avoid wrecks on this particular section of the 
track, the inevitable happened—the human 
element failed Result, the death of four 
trainmen and injury to nine persons, not to 
mention the loss of much valuable railroad 
equipment needed in the present transpor¬ 
tation emergency. 

The explanation of Mickey Pattillo, spe¬ 
cial agent for the railroad, was very simple 
He said the two engineers evidently got 
* their orders mixed up. 

The engineers could have had their orders 
as mixed up as eggs in an omelet, and there 
still would have been no wreck If they bad 
seen the red arms of block signals turned 
against them.. By relying on a method that 
was invented soon after the replacement of 
stage coaches by the iron horse, these two 
engineers sped their trains to their doom 
without an inkling of knowledge that 
another train was on the same single track 
headed In the opposite direction. 

There is some understanding of the fact 
that the foolproof methods, such as auto¬ 
matic train control and trato-to-oontrol- 
tower radio are not adopted on lines han¬ 
dling little traffic. But it does seem strange 
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ft mmm m my ane^ mttt 
and fNqtMBtddliadiilaa. The reeorda of tM 
Ihientale OemdMna Ctomgnhrton gbcm tiud 
tiurtallatlon of antomatle Mook atguOa war* 
orttarotf oa l6m mUai of traek, aome «a 
many aa 96 yaara ago. But oumy of thorn 
baaa Ignorad or realitad the appUcattan of 
aueb ordera which aeoounta for the fact that 
there are still 45,000 holies of unprotected 
trade. 

The recurrence of wrecks due to faulty 
protection or no protection at all indicates 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In setting December 51. 1969, as the dead¬ 
line. was far too liberal with time. When 
It la oompiled, the casualty list for 1047 to 
1962 will be a long one. The need for this 
type of safety is far m<»e pressing than the 
commission seems to realize. 

Perhaps what is needed is a streamlined 
oommlaslon to govern the railroads, replac¬ 
ing the present body that dates back to 1887 
and has too much to do anyway. Needless 
to say, a modsmlzed commission shotild 
have a new set of oommiasiouers who don't 
think in the terms of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


Fact aii4 FktioB About Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 

or icAssACHUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. December 17, 1947 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
ORO, I include an address recently given 
by Gilbert H. Montague, a member of the 
New York bar, at the annual meeting of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., in New 
York City. This address will be of Inter¬ 
est to Members of the Congress because 
of its pertinency to the discussion of the 
Kefauver bill, H. R. 3736. and the 
O’Mahoney bill. S. 104, seeking to amend 
the Clayton Act regarding acquisition of 
corporate stocks and assets. The address 
follows: 

Fact and Fiction About Mergers 
(By QUbert H. Montague, member of the 
New York bar) 

Because about 1,800 mergers have occurred 
in the manufaeturlng and mining industries 
In the United States between 1040 and 1040, 
a pressxire group of Government officials are 
now besieging Congress to transform the 
Federal Trade Commission into a vast gov¬ 
ernmental bureaucracy that would shackle 
American business with the following fan¬ 
tastic procedure: 

No corporation shall be allowed to acquire 
more than $100.(K)0 assets from any other 
corporation, even though there is no com¬ 
petition between them, unless and until 
clearance has been obtained from the Federal 
Trade Conunlsslon. 

Thla clearance will be practically unobtain¬ 
able. because the legislation ur^ by this 
preesure group of Government officials re- 
qulree that this dearanoe shall be condi¬ 
tioned upon a long list of requisite flndlnp 
by the Federal Trade Commission, and few 
If any proponents of on acquisition can ever 
produce the proofs needed for eetabllshlng 
these flndlnp, and fewer still can afford to 
wait the time and epend the money required 
to complete the litigation and proceedings 


nkoissaiy to bbtsm tiMst IhkHngs^ bifan ko- 
qnriiig saBtts from anotitier corporattrm. 

This procedure wlli put a strait-jacket cn 
every smsll* and medlum-stsed corporsttan, 
and wiU gtttrsntae every Mg corporatien 
■gainst the possibility that its omaU- and 
medtum-siasd oon^titors eon ever amurozl- 
mote by merger or a cq ui si t i o n the size tnd 
efficiency of the big corporation, and will pro¬ 
tect the huge competitor, and will hurt the 
email- and medium-sized competitor, ozul 
will place the dead hand of arrested develop¬ 
ment upon the entire national economy. 

This proposal Is particularly disastrous to 
the cotton-textile Industry because that in¬ 
dustry Is now entering a period when the 
demands of new fabrics, new finishes, and 
new techniques. Inspired by the rapidly 
changing requirements of a highly Imagina¬ 
tive fashion world, call for new machinery, 
new processes, and new methods, all the way 
from the purchase of cotton through every 
stage of processing to the marketing of the 
consumer product, and requires of the cot¬ 
ton-textile Industry a greatly increased de¬ 
gree of consolidation, if the Industry Is to 
continue to perform Its full duty of service 
to the public. 

PRAISES in s t i t u te BRIEr 

The Cotton Textile Institute Is one of the 
few trade associations that has recognized 
the threat presented by this proposal which 
this pressure group ^f Government officials 
Is now pressing upon Congress. 

The presentation in opposition to this pro¬ 
posal. which Dr Idurehlson and Dr Mlchl 
submitted to the committees of both 
branches of Congress in behalf of the Cotton 
Textile Institute. Is a masterpiece of statis¬ 
tical research, sound economics, and common 
sense, and completely refutes the statistical 
untruths regarding the cotton-textile In¬ 
dustry which are contained In the propa¬ 
ganda of this pressure group of Government 
officials. 

This presentation by Dr Murchison and 
Dr Mlchl dealt only with the cotton-textile 
Industry, and the mergers and consolidations 
that are needed in that Industry In order to 
raise competition to a level of far greater 
efficiency and service. 

I assume their presentation la familiar to 
everyone In the cotton-textile Industry, so 
that today I shall call attention only to 
some other and more general and more fun¬ 
damental fallacies that vitiate and Invalidate 
the propaganda of this pressure group of 
Government officials. 

This pressure group of Government offi¬ 
cials suppress In their propaganda the fol¬ 
lowing facts: 

NO LEGISLATION NECES8ABT 

No new legislation Is now necessary, be¬ 
cause today any form of economic concen¬ 
tration. be It any person, firm, corporation, 
car group of them, that haa the power to 
raise price or exclude competition, even 
though it never exercises such power. Is un¬ 
lawful tmder the Bherman Act. and may be 
prosecuted criminally and civilly, and be 
fined. Imprisoned, enjoined, and dissolved 
imder that act. as that act haa been inter¬ 
preted and enforced by the unanimous deci¬ 
sion of the final Federal court on March 19. 
1946, In U. S. V. Aluminum Company of Amer¬ 
ica (148 F 2d 416. CCA 2 C). and In the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on June 10,1946, in Ameri¬ 
can Tobacco Co, et al. v. V. S. (328 U. 8. 781). 

Relying on theoe unanimous recent deci¬ 
sions. the Attorney General of the United 
States has created in the Department of Jus¬ 
tice a merger unit to soruttnlze ell mergers, 
and to halt before eonsummatkm all mergers 
that ore questioned. In June 1947, the At¬ 
torney General obtained in Wilmington. Del., 
on injunction staying the acquisition of as¬ 
sets of the Oonsolldsted Steel Carp, by 


the OohunMa Steel OM. a tnbeirtmy of llw 
muted Steel Oorp.* 

The effeotlveneoe of the exlstlnt laws 1& 
reepeot of improper meegert and seqnloltloaa 
Is oarefuUy supj^essed In the propaganda of 
this preosure groiq> of Oovemment offiotslo. 
They talk about lAQO morgers in Uie manu¬ 
facturing and mining Industries In the 
United States between 1940 and 1946. but 
they suppress the following facts: 

Between 1940 and March 81.1947. the total 
number of oonoema operating in manufac¬ 
turing and mining industries in the United 
States rose from 287A00 to 389.600. 

Between 1940 and Uorob 31. 1947, the 
numbers of new concerns starting in the 
manufacturing and mining industrlee In the 


United States are as fMlows: 

1940 - 88,300 

1941 . 87,900 

1942 _ 84. 700 

1943 __21,200 

1944 . 97,200 

1945 ...48.100 

1946-_.. 64,600 

3 months, January-March 1947_13,400 


Certainly It is absurd, unfair, and decep¬ 
tive for this preesure group of Government 
officials to talk about 1 800 mergers In the 
manufacturing and mining industries In the 
United States between 1940 and 1046, and to 
suppress all mention of this phenomenal rise 
In the number of new concerns starting In 
the manufacturing and mining industries In 
the United States between 1940 and March 
31, 1947. especially since VJ-day. 

OMIT REASONS FOB MEKGSSS 

Nowhere In their propaganda does this 
pressure group of Government officials men¬ 
tion the reasons for any of these 1.800 
mergers 

Questioned by congressional committees 
before whom they have testified, they have 
confessed that they have not Investigated 
to find out the reasons for these mergers. 

Strangling taxation Is a primary cause. 

Every business corporation pays a com¬ 
bined normal tax and surtax of 38 percent 
(plus 2 percent for consolidated returns, but 
with a preferential graduated return of 21 
to 38 percent on taxable net Income up to 
$60,000), and Is required by law, subject to 

> The Government's application for a per¬ 
manent Injunction against the acquisition of 
assets of Consolidated Steel Corp. by 
Columbia Steel Co, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp . was denied by Judge Rod¬ 
ney on November 7.1947 In the United States 
district court In Wilmington, Del. on the 
ground that the proofs showed that this 
acquisition would result In no substantial 
lessening of competition. In fact less than 2 
percent. In the market served by the Con¬ 
solidated Steel Corp. Though Judge Rodney 
denied the Government’s application for a 
permanent injunction. Judge Rodney con¬ 
ceded throughout his decision that any merg¬ 
er or acquisition, whether of stock or of as¬ 
sets. Is now prohibited by the existing Sher¬ 
man Act and Clayton Act, If such merger or 
acquisition results in any bubstantlal lessen¬ 
ing of competition In the market served by 
the company whose stock or assets are merged 
or acquired. Under Judge Rodney's decision, 
therefore, the existing Sherman Act and 
Clayton Act are ample and effective to deal 
with any improper mergers or acqulsltlona 
Judge Rodney's decision may be appealed by 
the Attorney General, and If the higher court 
disagrees with Judge Rodney, and deddea 
that the proofs show that this acquisition 
would result In any substantial lessening of 
competition, the higher court may reveria 
Judge Rodney’e deffiskn. and may direct 
that a permanent lajonotloa be laeued 
against the acquisition of aesets of Consoli¬ 
dated Steel Ooip., by Goliunbla Steel Go. 
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penalty taxes, to distribute 70 percent of the 
net Income as dividends, unless it can 
demonstrate the need for greater retention 
of earnings In the business. 

Because each small business concern Is 
owned by a few individuals, all dividends be¬ 
come subject to high Individual taxes. 

With all the risks and responsibilities in 
business today, and the growing multiplicity 
of labor complications, labor laws, volumi¬ 
nous reports to manifold Government 
agencies, collection of social security taxes, 
salary withdrawal taxes, sales taxes, excise 
taxes, end with heavy estate taxes on the 
death of any of the principal owners, which 
may require taking out a large siun of 
money to pay estate taxes, thereby wrecking 
the business. It la not surprising that owners 
of small business concerna frequently find 
that If they sell out. pay the capital gains 
tax on any Increment In value, and put the 
money Into diversified Investments and trust 
funds, they will be better off than If they 
continue In business. 


What Aboat Hotels? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF OKORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17 1947 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr Speaker, 
one of the pressing problems affecting 
millions of people in the United States 
is that of living quarters. To many 
people ‘*home” means a hotel room, and 
even hotels are experiencing the pressure 
which results when demand exceeds sup> 
ply. In the last issue of the magazine 
Dixie Business, published in Atlanta, Qa.. 
Mr Andrew A Smith, manager of the 
Robert Pulton Hotel, discusses problems 
which are Interesting both from the 
standpoint of the hotel and the guest. 
Including the very vital problem of elim¬ 
inating fire hazards. On the leave 
granted, I Insert Mr Smith’s article here¬ 
with: 

What About Hotels? 

(By Andrew A. Smith, manager, Robert Ful¬ 
ton Hotel. Atlanta, Oa.) 

Bmlnessmen are on the move—today per¬ 
haps more than ever before—branching out, 
seeklnf, new markets, making contacts, at¬ 
tending conferences 

When they leave home, hotels become their 
hosts They provide rooms for a good night's 
rest, space fo** business and fraternal meet¬ 
ings. and accommodations for conventions. 

Because the South's hotels are so Intimately 
involved In its commercial and Industrial 
activities, and because so many businessmen 
spend so much time in hotels, some knowl¬ 
edge of the hotel Industry and its problems 
should be of interest to them. 

USEFUL KNOWLXOOX 

Here is one fact which many businessmen. 
Who are famlllai with It, have been able to 
use to advantage; commercial hotels are less 
crowded during the latter part of the week 
than during the first part. It Is easier, there¬ 
fore, to get rooms needed for meetings, con¬ 
ventions. or overnight lodging, from Thurs¬ 
day through Sunday. 

The opposite is Urue of resort and pleasure 
hotels, which are filled during the last days 
of the week with week-end vacationists, and 
are comparatively unerowded during the 
early part of the week. 


One of the biggest headaches to those in 
the hotel business la the “no show," a person 
who makes a reservation which he falls to 
claim, but never cancels. He not only de¬ 
prives other persons of accommodations, 
when the room Is held, but also deprives the 
hotel of its revenue. A hotel room is one of 
the most perishable commodities on the busi¬ 
ness market; there is no way to salvage even 
a part of the revenue lost on one when it 
remains empty. 

aiZX or XNSUSTBT 

The Nation’s hotels provide rooms for 
about a million and a half guests each night. 
Occupying some of the most expensive real 
estate in their respective communities, they 
represent investments totaling $5,000,000,000, 
and are important taxpajrers. About S93.000 
persons depend on their pay rolls. 

During the war moat hotel men faced an 
unprecedented demand for rooms at a time 
when many of their experienced employees 
were In the armed forces or war plants. Un¬ 
able to maintain their usual standards of 
service under these conditions, they had to 
adopt practices which would provide adequate 
accommodations for the maximum number 
of persons. 

Because of this high percentage of occu¬ 
pancy, the gross Income of many hotels 
reached an all-time high. Profits were good 
too, but not as good as they appeared to be. 
becBxise many normal and ultimately essen¬ 
tial expenditures were prohibited by wartime 
shortages Equipment wore out and could 
not be replaced Neither could damaged 
furniture, and often It could not be repaired. 
Hotel renovation, normally a more or less 
constant operation, was dlsheazteningly slow 
and Inadequate when It was possible at all. 

ttXUSIVX PROriTB 

Funds which would have been spent on 
these things, had labor and materials been 
available, could not be saved for the day 
when the expenditures inevitably must be 
made. Instead they became part of the 
hotel's profits, subject to heavy taxation. 
With a return to peacetime conditions hotels 
embarked on a program, still in progress, of 
replacement, renovation, and alteration 
which the American Hotel Association esti¬ 
mates will Involve an expenditure of 
$360,000,000. 

A great deal of this money is being spent 
to incorporate fire-safety principles learned 
from the Wlnecoff disaster and other recent 
hotel fires Salient lessons learned from 
these fires are the importance of eliminating 
vertical openings which act as flues, spread¬ 
ing flames from floor to floor: sealing tran¬ 
soms through which smoke and fumes could 
spread from hall to room, and providing en¬ 
closed escape stairs protected by fire doors at 
every floor 

LEVEL OF OCCUPANCT 

The labor problem has been relieved since 
the end of the war, and. In most sections, 
hotels still enjoy high occupancy percent¬ 
ages They are operating profitably If they 
are to continue to operate profitably, how¬ 
ever, they must maintain this high level of 
occupancy: it would be disastrous for them 
to drop back to a level considered "pretty 
good business’’ before the war In 1040 the 
average hotel could break even if it kept 
65 percent of its rooms filled. Today it is 
necessary to fill 84 percent to make expenses, 
and the margin threatens to become even 
more narrow. 

Reason for the decreased margin of profit, 
as most businessmen can guess, is the In¬ 
creased cost of labor, equipment, and operat¬ 
ing supplies. United States Bureau of Labor 
statistics show the hourly wages of hotel 
employees have risen 78 percent since 1941. 
Cost of supplies and equipment has risen 
somewhat more, and, of course, taxes have 
increased Most hotels lifted their rents 
slightly when transient were decontrolled, 


but, broadly speaking, their volume of busi¬ 
ness is limited by ^ysical capacity, while 
there appears to be no limit in the advance 
of operating costs. To grasp an idea of the 
enormity of the hotel pay roll, figure what it 
costs to keep one servant in a home for a few 
hours each day. and remember the vast 
services a hotel must maintain 24 hours a 
day. 

NEW HOTXZiS? 

Do we need more hotels? Persons who are 
unable to obtain rooms when they want 
them, and groups which cannot schedule 
conventions on the dates they prefer, are 
sure that we do Hotel men, however, are 
more cautious. 

The question must be localized to indi¬ 
vidual communities, of course, and the an¬ 
swer depends upon eondlthms afleetlng each 
community. Unquestionably, more hotel 
rooms are needed in many sections today, 
but veteran hotel men question whether the 
current demand for accommodations will 
continue. They remember the building spree 
set off by the apparent need for more hotels 
following World War I, and the bleak years 
of the early thirties when 81 percent of the 
Nation’s hotels were in bankruptcy or suffer¬ 
ing serious financial loss. This Is not to say 
they believe any new construction would be 
unwise, they simply approach the problem 
with the caution of experience. 

While many hotel men are planning to 
expand their present facilities, most of them 
feel that the current scarcity of materials and 
high cost of building renders new hotel con¬ 
struction. from the ground up, impractical, 
if not impossible Experts estimate the cost 
of a new hotel in the South to average about 
$10,000 a room: in some other sections it is as 
high as $14,000, also, experience has shown 
that old hotels enjoy certain advantages over 
new ones under competitive conditions; regu¬ 
lar transients generally prefer the familiarity 
of long-established houses, provided these 
are comfortable and properly managed, to the 
newness of new hotels 

New hotels will be built where they are 
needed, and no doubt many will spring up 
where they are not needed, but it appears 
evident there will be no widespread construc¬ 
tion In the near future. Construction costs 
must drop before many investors can feel 
they can get a fair return on the dollars 
poured into a new hotel. 


Congreti Shonld Adopt Votinf Uaebineg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I desire to insert 
an editorial from the Spokesman Review 
of Spokane, Wash., which is one of the 
greatest daily newspapers in the State 
of Washington. 

The Spokesman Review editorial high¬ 
ly approves the bill of the gentleman 
from Nebraska LMr. Miller! which 
would provide for the Installation of vot¬ 
ing machines in Congress for taking roll 
calls. I am in complete agreement with 
the purposes of the Miller bill. 

The editorial follows: 

GIVE CONQBX8S A VOTING MACHINE 

Push-button warfare may be a long way 
off. but push-button voting In the Houae 
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Of ItoprtttiitatlTw In Wssbington will won 
1M » Tuiity it Nebraska OongroMman A. L. 
UniJBi haa hia way. 

Mr. Mnxn baa introdnoed a bill oalUng for 
tha Installation of mechanical voting ma¬ 
chines to replace the tlme*consumlng roll 
calls of the membership that frequently take 
place every day. 

Anyone who has ever visited the House or 
Senate Chamber In the National Capitol usu¬ 
ally comes away with two distinct impres¬ 
sions about Congress. The Members present 
at the usual legislative session rarely seem 
to pay attention to the man who is speak¬ 
ing, and the methods of voting are slow, an¬ 
tiquated. and boring. 

People back home should not criticiae 
their Members of Congreas too severely for 
not sitting through each legislative session. 
If he did nothing but sit and listen to some 
colleague drone on and on he’d never get his 
letters answered nor do his messenger work 
around the scores of Government offices In 
Washlngrton. 

Every Congressman's constituent, however, 
has a right to demand an end to the roll-call 
method of voting, by which a clerk hollers 
out the name of each of the 435 legislators, 
who respond in turn with an aye or a nay 
on the measure under discussion This pro- 
cedtire now takes about 45 minutes for each 
vote. Several roll calls in one afternoon can 
thus easily kill a whole day. 

Push-button voting could enable each 
Congressman to register his opinion almost 
simultaneously with that of other Members. 
A totalizer board could flash the results mo¬ 
mentarily and could record the total vote. 

In this day of electronic marvels isn’t it 
about time that Congressmen adopted a mod¬ 
em method of casting their ballots? 


Veterant’ Reemployment 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

or CATmrosMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. McDONOUOH. Mr. Speaker, 
many people believe that veterans’ reem¬ 
ployment is now practically completed 
with most veterans of World War n 
already placed in suitable positions. 
But this is not true. 

Not only do we still have some dis¬ 
abled veterans who are waiting for em¬ 
ployment and others who will need Jobs 
when discharged from veterans’ hos¬ 
pitals, but we also have over a million 
veterans in our schools and universities 
who will seek Jobs upon completing their 
education within the next few years. 

Our obligation to provide employment 
for our veterans of World War n has 
not been discharged tmtil all of them 
have Jobs including 1,360,000 who are 
now enrolled in educational institutions. 
The problem of finding suitable positions 
for these young men is a big one, and we 
are facing it now. 

The following report from the Labor 
Department bulletin, Labor Information, 
outlines this problem of Jobs for veterans 
who sought to complete their education: 

In his 1947 annual report. Perry Faulkner, 
chief of the Veterans* Employment Service, 
calls attention to a big Job facing the em¬ 
ployment services-that M finding employ¬ 


ment for 1360,000 World War n veterans 
who enroUed In educational mstlttitlons this 
fall, and wlU leave school in later years. 

"The task of finding employment for the 
veteran who left the service over the last 2 
years and sought employment in the civilian 
labor force largely has been completed,'* 
Faulkner said. **The big bulk of the nearly 
13,000,000 veterans who sought employment 
are now gainfully employed. 

**But finding jobs for veterans still remains 
a major activity of the employment service. 
One of the biggest tasks before us Is assisting 
veterans who have taken advantage of the 
educational provisions of the OI blU to se¬ 
cure the right kind of jobs when they grad¬ 
uate or leave schools and colleges. This Is 
not a distant problem. It is with us right 
now Each month many thousand veterans 
leave school for one reason or another and 
enter the labor market. In January and 
again next June, large groups of former sol¬ 
diers. sailors, and marines will be graduated 
or leave to go to work. Over the next 
couple of years perhaps a million of these 
veterans will seek jobs 

"Employers who have been hiring veterans 
In unprecedented numbers over the last few 
years have found that these men are pre¬ 
mium manpower They are young, ambi¬ 
tious, anxious to got ahead. The men who 
have deferred entering the job market to 
Increase their earning ability and usefulness 
by taking scientific, professional, business 
and administrative, and other college courses 
are the cream of the crop. 

"Veterans who were graduated from col¬ 
leges this lost year bad little difficulty in 
finding employment. What job prospects 
will be for the veterans who graduate this 
coming June and the year following will de¬ 
pend to a great extent upon general economic 
conditions. If employment remains high, 
their job problems con be solved through 
well-planned, vigorous placement programs. 
If a recession occura they will face the same 
problems as other unemployed persons with 
the added handicap that they have bad no 
previous experience on the Job." 

Faulkner said the major part which the 
employment service has taken In securing 
employment for veterans Is indicated by fig¬ 
ures showing local employment offices made 
more than 3,700,000 veteran job placements 
since the war’s end. 


So-Called Stabilixation of Commodity 
Prices 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETE JARMAN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December IS, 1947 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr, Speaker, in view 
of what happened on the floor Thursday 
and all other circumstances, It was but 
natural for me to have been dumbfounded 
when 1 read yesterday that the Repub¬ 
lican leadership would probably bring 
this purely political bill up under sus¬ 
pension of the rules so t^t it cannot 
be amended and debate is limited to 40 
minutes. Think of bringing legislation 
relative to at least the second most im¬ 
portant queatlOQ whl^ confronts Amer¬ 
ica today, if not the first, to the floor with¬ 
out hearlng»-^nd members of the Bank¬ 
ing and Currency ConmUttee have re¬ 


peatedly stated that no hearings have oc¬ 
curred on this bill—and under a proce¬ 
dure by which it cannot be amended and 
can be debated only 40 minutes. 

The President submitted a program 
along two definite separate lines. We 
debated one of them six lull days after 
elaborate committee hearings and what I 
considered much waste of time. But for 
the unnecessary waste ample time would 
have remained to appropriately consider 
this important phase of the situation 
which confronts us. Because of it, I .sup¬ 
pose, this phase of it now comes tc the 
House for only 40 minutes debate after 
no hearings whatever.* It was my belief 
that the aid bill was being deliberately 
delayed to prevent acting to curtail In¬ 
flation which caused me to loudly criticize 
the tweedledee and tweedledum which 
was causing that delay. 

On page 11308 of last Thursday’s Rec¬ 
ord we find that the majority leader the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HalleckJ 
said: 

Mr Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rules may have until mid¬ 
night Saturday next to file reports. 

Shortly thereafter the gentleman from 
Virginia I Mr. Smith I inquired of the 
majority leader his reason for having 
Indulged In this request. Replying that 
he would be glad to explain, the majority 
leader referred to tlie anxiety to con¬ 
clude the program In time for Members 
to reach home by Christmas and said: 

Moreover, there Is a high degree of ur¬ 
gency in connection with all these matters 
If these bills are reported from the Banking 
and Currency Committee, It will be our plan 
that the Committee appear before the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules and If the Committee on 
Rules sees fit to grant rules making these 
measures in order, that they might be taken 
up early next week. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, was not the regu¬ 
lar, normal procedure of securing a rule 
which could have provided for amend¬ 
ment and adequate debate not followed, 
particularly In view of that statement so 
recently made by the majority leader? 
I have no recollection of any measure 
having come to the floor from the Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee imdcr suen 
gag circumstances as suspension of the 
rules during my 11 years as a Member 
of this body. I am told by those who 
have served longer that they do not re¬ 
call one. Consequently, the answer to 
the question I propounded a moment ago 
appears to be "politics, politics, politics." 

Under these circumstances, coupled 
with the fact that the average Member 
of the House has enjoyed no opportunity 
whatever to familiarize himself with the 
bill and must simply cast his vote on the 
basis of what he Is told, 1 cannot get my 
consent to betray the people of the 
United States by voting for this legisla¬ 
tion which has been referred to by re¬ 
sponsible members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee as so very vicious. 
I doubt whether the majority of you can 
and 1 am quite confident two-thirds of 
you cannot. I am strongly of the opin¬ 
ion that our Republican friends are well 
aware of this fact and that this effort 
is merely a cheap, senseless attempt to 
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transfer the blame for fiddling while 
Rome burns from their shoulders to ours. 
In making it I believe they underesti¬ 
mate the intelligence of the American 
people, who I predict will not forget. 


Termination of Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

OF MINKESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP BBPRESBNTATIVBS 
Wednesday. December 17.1947 

Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
cause of thv importance of the recent ter¬ 
mination of the Foreign Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference. under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I Include the following text of the 
statements by Secretary of State Mar¬ 
shall at the final session of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in London on De¬ 
cember 13, 1947, as reported in the Eve¬ 
ning Star Washington. D. C., Decem¬ 
ber 16. 1947: 

Text of Marshall Statements 
London, December iS.—Texts of statements 
by Secretary of State Marshall at yesterday's 
final session of the Foreign Ministers' Con¬ 
ference, as made avaUable by the American 
delegation. 

General Marshall began the discussion with 
the following btatement* 

•The United States came to this confer¬ 
ence to work for a comprehensive settlement 
which would overcome the present division of 
Germany. It hoped to obtain agreement on 
a treaty for Austria and the reestablishment 
of that country as a free and independent 
state. 

"As regards Germany, the United States 
sought to achieve at this meeting a solution 
which would revive German economy through 
economic unity, thus enabling Germans to 
contribute to the restoration of Europe, 
which has so grievously suffered from Ger¬ 
man aggression. The United States recog¬ 
nized that Germany In its present state of 
destitution would require outside assistance 
and was prepared to accept a fair share of 
the burden of such aid until a unified Ger¬ 
many could become self-sustaining 
"The Soviet delegation Friday evening put 
forth a statement regarding reparations 
which, to put it in the simplest of terms, is 
not at all acceptable to the United States 
delegation. That is the situation as I now 
understand it." 

SECOND STATEMENT MADE 
Later In the meeting, after Mr. Bevin had 
spoken. General Marshall made this state¬ 
ment: 

"We have reached, quite evidently, a fun¬ 
damental difference regarding the question 
of reparations Mr Molotov’s last statement 
seemed to me a repetition of statements 
which we largely felt were without founda¬ 
tion. Now at the expense of some repetition 
of the vlewts Mr Bevin has Just stated, I 
would like to review the situation as It is 
seen by the United States delegation, 

"The United States hoped there would 
emerge from this conference the beginning of 
a united and self-respecting Germany which 
could find Its way back to peace and freedom 
and achieve Its own well-being and redemp¬ 
tion through cooperative effort with other 
European coimtrles. 


"The United States had even higher hopes 
tor an Austrian settlement. 

"It will be useftU, I think, at this point to 
see just where we are." 

Cites Soviet claims 

"We have failed to reach agreement on a 
treaty for Austria because the Soviet Union 
has demanded for itself properties and special 
privileges in Austria in an amount and to 
an extent which far exceed any rightful 
claims and which far exceed what a free Aus¬ 
tria can afford. If Soviet claims were ad¬ 
mitted it would be at the price of Austrian 
Independence and in violation of past agree¬ 
ments. 

"At Moscow the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France, although differing in 
some details, found a common basis for 
agreement on the essential unagreed article 
In the Austrian treaty—-the problem of Ger¬ 
man assets. The Soviet Union was in dis¬ 
agreement. To resolve our differences we ap¬ 
pointed a treaty commission which for 5 
months conferred in Vienna last summer. 
Again three delegations foimd a common 
approach Again the Soviet Union was in 
disagreement. At the present meeting the 
French delegation presented a new proposal 
for a concrete settlement which sought to 
avoid the problems that had prevented agree¬ 
ment To three delegations that proposal 
appeared to present a practical basis for 
settlement. On December 4 it was rejected 
by Mr Molotov, who added that he had no 
new proposals to make on the subject Thus 
the Soviet delegation has persistently blocked 
agreement by reason of its unjustified de¬ 
mands on Austria " 

Unable to agree on frontiers 
"As regards Germany, taking first the sub¬ 
ject of frontier, we have been unable to agree 
on what we mean by Germany. Three dele¬ 
gations are In accord that the Saar territory 
should be detached from Germany and eco¬ 
nomically Integrated with France. The 
Soviet Union does not agree 

"With respect to the eastern boundary of 
Germany, the Potsdam protocol clearly pro¬ 
vided that the ‘final delineation of the west¬ 
ern frontier of Poland should await the peace 
settlement ’ 

"The United States believes that an effort 
should be made to establish a frontier which, 
while it would compensate Poland, would 
not become a formidable economic barrier 
preventing Germany accoes to food and raw 
materials from this eastern area upon which 
it has heavily depended. 

"Three of the delegations agree that bound¬ 
ary commission.^ be at once established to 
examine all frontier questions The Soviet 
Union rejects this proposal. We neither 
agree on what Germany Is to be nor do we 
agree on establishing commissions to study 
these vital boundary problems." 

Disagree on financing 
"In examining the discussions on economic 
principles, we have progressed only in agree¬ 
ing to procedures without substance 
“We have failed to reach agreement on 
sharing of the financial burdens. An osten¬ 
sible agreement on the equitable distribution 
of indigenous resources is deprived of all 
meaning by the Soviet demand for continua¬ 
tion of present Soviet withdrawals of current 
German production for reparations. 

"The Soviet Union has refused to furnish 
vitally necessary information with respect 
to reparations removals. Tlius, we have been 
acked to reach agreement while information 
essential to such agreement is withheld by 
the Soviet representatives." 

Won’t relinquish German property 
"The Soviet delegation has refused to agree 
to the relinquishment of property interests 
in Germany unilaterally seized under the 


guise of reparations. As matters now stand, 
a large share of the produce of the eastern 
zone of Germany is drawn off for the Soviet 
account. An Important part of its indus¬ 
try has been placed in a gigantic Soviet trust 
which enjoys special privilege and which U 
put above German law. presumably in 
perpetuity. 

"These Soviet practices in eastern Germany 
have prevented Germany from playing its 
part in the recovery of Europe. In fact, 
they have greatly increased the necessity for 
outside aid provided by the United States 
and the United Kingdom to enable western 
Germany to live. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
representatives have chosen to charge this 
aid has as its purpose to use western Ger¬ 
many as a ‘strategic base against the demo¬ 
cratic states of Europe' and to advance ‘ex¬ 
pansionist aims’ Apart from the complete 
absurdity of these charges, to discontinue 
this aid to some 40,000,000 Germans in the 
United States and United Kingdom zones 
until they have become self-supporting 
would doom them to mass starvation ’’ 
Rejects Soviet demands 

"The Soviet Union demands reparations 
for itself and Poland of $10,000,000,000 at 1038 
values, which is at least $15,000,000,000 today. 
These reparations payments to an undisclosed 
degree would take the form of current pro¬ 
duction over 27 years. This demand is not in 
accordance with the Potsdam agreement It 
is utterly impossible of achievement on prac¬ 
tical economic grounds. It implies the estab¬ 
lishment of an economic power so compre¬ 
hensive that it would be in reality a power of 
life and death over any German Government. 

"It was accepted by all at Moscow that full 
agreement on economic principles was essen¬ 
tial to the establishment of political unifica¬ 
tion We are unable to agree on what shall 
be the area of German economy, we cannot 
agree how to make German resources avail¬ 
able to Germany as a whole, u condition pre¬ 
requisite to the revival of German economy; 
we are confronted with a demand for repara¬ 
tions in excess of the Potsdam agreement 
which would make a German government 
subservient to its reparations creditor. It is 
therefore clear that agreement con be reached 
only under conditions which would not only 
enslave the German people but would seri¬ 
ously retard the recovery of all Europe. 

"If real economic unity could have been 
established the United States would have 
been ready for the German people to be Im¬ 
mediately accorded, under agreed controls, 
self-government with the authority, respon¬ 
sibility and initiative this entails. But free 
government cannot succeed under conditions 
of economic serfdom T’-ue political and 
economic unity would require a free move¬ 
ment of goods, persons, and Ideas throughout 
Germany and the establishment of a rule of 
law and political freedom which the occupy¬ 
ing powers themselves would respect." 

Sees Government powerless 

"A German government of any type estab¬ 
lished to function in present conditions and 
under the supervision of a control council re¬ 
flecting these basic disagreements would be 
powerless. In such circumstances a German 
government would be only a facade and Its 
establishment would subtract rather than 
add to a real union of the German people. 
It is useless to debate the characteristics of a 
German government when actual govern¬ 
mental power would be elsewhere. 

"The simple fact is the present division of 
Germany has been caused by the policies and 
practices of the occupying powers themselves. 
Only the occupying powers can create Ger¬ 
man unity in the present circumstances. 
That is why the United States has consist¬ 
ently pressed for certain fundamental de¬ 
cisions by the occupying powers themselves 
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M the ftheoliiMy iwe n tii l ftfet etisp for the 
Mhlevement of e unlfled OenMuar. 

*Three dtiegettom at thia eonfereiioe hafe 
registered their wUUngxMee to take these de* 
olsions here and no#. The Boflet Union 
alone refused to agree. 

“m Tie# of these facts, It seems Impossible 
at this time to make practical progress. 
Therefore 1 reluotantlf conclude Uiat no use¬ 
ful purpose would be served by a debate on 
the othw points on our agenda and I sng- 
geet that the Council of Fore^pi BCinlaters 
might now oonslder adjournment of this 
session.*' 

XTsnTiD STATBS BaLXASBs ADomon 

In Washington, the State Department re¬ 
leased the following addition to the text: 

“Secretary Marshall’s proposal was agree¬ 
able to the French for a^oumment, follow¬ 
ing which Mr. Bevin raised the question of 
the Austrian treaty, axul whether It should 
be sent to the deputies for further study. 

“It was so decided. 

“Mr. Bevin then called for dlsousalon of 
the motion to adjourn. General Marshall 
made the following remarks: 

“ 'I proposed the adjournment and 1 there¬ 
fore do not think that 1 have to express 
myself again. 

“ 'When we meet again I hcg»e it will be in 
an atmosphere more conducive to the set¬ 
tlement of our differences.* '* 


A RepdbRcu Bhin^ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

or MMliSTl.VANlA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WedrutsOAy, December 17,1947 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Bir. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
OHO, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock, from the New York Times 
of December 17,1947: 

A Rxpubuoam BLumn—Bouas Tactics Ex- 

posx Lauioan to cbabos or Paxtisan 

TRirUMO ON iKnATXON BlLX. 

(By Arthur Krock) 

Washinqton, December 16.—The plan of 
Senator Robert A. Tatt. announced today, to 
bring before the Senate certain antl-lnflatlon 
measurea. and pass them by the week end if 
possible, can hardly cancel the blunder of 
the House Republican leaders yesterday In 
this same legislative area, even if Mr. Tatt 
should get his program through the Senate. 

The Bouse leaders made their anti-infla¬ 
tion bill and the procedure to pass it so 
completely political that they split their own 
membership* produced a solid Democratic 
front for the first time in many years and 
faUed even to get a simple majority of the 
House for their proposal. This was that the 
rules should be suspended to bring up the 
bUl at once and vote on It after 90 minutes’ 
debate without the right of amendment. 
That required the anent of a two-thirds 
majority. 

The total membership of the Bouse Is 484 
(there Is one current vacancy). Of this 
only 202, or 16 less than a simple majority 
and 88 less than a two-thirds majority, 
stood with the Republican leadere. And they 
were supported by 68 lees than a two-tblrds 
majority of the 880 members who were pres¬ 
ent and voting. 

roT as kacb: as thx mwnxM 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
the views el tbssa leaders—whose White 
House spokesmen are Speaker Josbfb W. 


Maxtir. Jh., and Representative Obaxlxb A. 
Raixxck— are now minimised In effect when 
bipartisan conferences are held on inflation 
problMus. A politioal ocnninand which tries 
for two-thirds support on the harshest of 
propositions gives good basis for the charge 
that, since It oould not sensibly have ex¬ 
pected to get this support, it was engaged 
merely in partisan trifling with a situation 
which it bitterly afflicting the American 
people. 

This is no way to acquire Influence in 
council with an administration of the op¬ 
posite party. On the contrary, it serves 
to perstiade the administration that Demo- 
cratio programs can now be mwe firmly 
pressed on a Republican majority In Con¬ 
gress whose leaders have exposed It to the 
popular belief that it Is playing politics with 
Inflation. The administration has been ac¬ 
cused of that, and with ample justice; also 
of being largely responsible for the acts and 
policies on which inflation was nourished. 
But yesterday’s procedure in the House shows 
the pot to be at least as black as the kettle, 
and more likely to crack over a hot fire. 

MORKAL PROCESS lONORXD 

If the majority leaders had wished to make 
an impressive demonstration of sincerity in 
their effort they wo\Ud have sought a rtilo 
providing reasonable debate and the right to 
limited amendment. That Is the normal 
process toward emergency legislation, in¬ 
dicated even more strongly when the subject 
is oomplicated. But the coxirse they fol¬ 
lowed enabled Bam Ratsdin* the minority 
leader, to raUy the Democrats against sus- 
'pension on these grounds: (1) It was a 
partisan maneuver designed to put in the 
hole all candidates under that party label 
as well as the President with whom they 
must run for office next November; (2) It 
gave not tbe slightest recognition to the 
rights and dignity of the minority. 

These points were so plain, and Mr. Rat- 
burn made them with suda vigor, that the 
Democrats in tbe House effected a solid 
front*, virtually unknown among them since 
1888 on domestic measnres. And 26 Republi¬ 
cans deserted their leaders In the belief that 
the Democrats would have tbe better of this 
argument before the people. 

Mr. Tapt may he able to repair the Republi¬ 
can position. Or the Republican chieftains 
In the House may find some way to do it and 
put the administration again on the de¬ 
fensive with respect to inflationary con¬ 
trols But they must act with sincerity and 
acquire finesse they did not reveal yesterday, 
If this Is to be the end result of the political 
game both sides are playing with an acute 
national problem. 


ScAice Clowitts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WA 8 BXNQT 0 N 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, under au¬ 
thority granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Ricosd and to include a newspa¬ 
per editorial, I desire to call attention to 
the present great power shortage in the 
States of Oregon and Washington. 

Despite the great power developments 
at Bonneville and Grand Coulee, Oregon 
and Washington during December were 
using 69 percent of the available power 
being developed from that river. 


Since these two States have no gas or 
oil and since their coal supply is limited. 
Industries of the region are almost totally 
dependent upon hydroelectrical energy 
for the operation of their plants. 

If present industries are to expand and 
new ones enter these two States to pro¬ 
vide pay rolls and produce the goods up¬ 
on which our living standards depend, 
these States must have more hydroelec¬ 
tric energy as rapidly as is feasible. 

In order to make clear to the Members 
of Congress the urgent need of more 
power development on the Columbia 
River, I include in the Record the follow¬ 
ing editorial entitled “Scarce Kilowatts.” 
published December 9 in the Aberdeen 
World, one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers of western Washington: 

SCASeX KSLOWATTB 

Quessera on the Northwest’s power needs 
have been badly refuted by peak power de¬ 
mands thla week. The Bonneville power ad- 
mlnlBtration revealed that Oregon and 
Washingrton at 6:80 o’clock Wednesday after¬ 
noon were using more than 09 percent of the 
Meotrlclty that can be generated in the two 
States. The record instantaneous peak at 
that time was 9347,000 kilowatts. For com¬ 
parison. Grays Harbor’s peak load Is 24,030 
kilowatts. That may give some idea of the 
tremendous power requirements In the two 
Paclflc Northwest States. 

Generation capacity in the western divi¬ 
sion of the Northwest power pool—Oregon 
and Washington—Is 2,853,000 kilowatts, while 
the generating capacity of the entire North¬ 
west power pool Is 3,800,000 kilowatts. At 
the time of the peak power demand In Ore¬ 
gon and Washington some power was fed 
Into tbe western division from Idaho and 
Montana. 

Wednesday’s record load was even more 
than that for the day before when there were 
only 28,000 kilowatts of reserve energy In the 
power pool’e western division. At that time 
68,000 kilowatts were “Imported” from Mon¬ 
tana to build up a reserve of 91,000 kilowatts. 
This la working on a pretty narrow margin, 
far too narrow to encourage new Industry, 
In fact, the peak demands thia week overshot 
by 22,000 kilowatts the predictions made a 
year ago in a Tacoma meeting of public and 
private power utility experts. They predi¬ 
cated a peak of 2325,000 kilowatts this month 

Boy F. Bessey, executive secretary of the 
Interior Department’s coordination oonunit- 
tee, told a conference of western governers In 
Portland yesterday that an additional elec¬ 
tric power capacity of 7300,000 kilowatts Is 
needed In tbe 11 Western States. He said 
the boost In power production—and 1,800.000 
acres more of crop lands—are needed to 
maintain the vastly Increased population of 
the West Indicated by present growth The 
additional 7,000,000 kilowatts, he said, will 
be needed by 1960. We could use a portion 
of it right now. In fact, Industrial growth of 
the West Is based upon electric energy and 
the West will grow no faster than the avail¬ 
able supply. 


Radio Broadcast of George E. Reedy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

OP MAaSACWTlSEITS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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place in the Record the following radio 
broadcast by veteran commentator 
George E. Reedy, which contains much 
wisdom • 

Blunt-spoken Senator Langxr, who haa 
never kept anybody In the dark on his stand 
on any Issue, has come out with a statement 
that Is long overdue. It may not make some 
of his colleagues too happy, but It is In the 
nature of a real public service. 

The statement Is aimed at several of his 
colleagues who have long made the Govern¬ 
ment worker a No. 1 whipping boy. The 
Senator thinks it Is a practice that should 
be stopped—stopped by going out and get¬ 
ting a few real facts—^for the public. 

Everyone who has lived In Washington 
for any length of time knows exactly what 
he is talking about. He Is referring to Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives who fall back on 
sensational charges against Federal em¬ 
ployees—Just to make a few headlines. 

Since the average civil-service worker Is 
voteless, this is usually a pretty safe way of 
getting some publicity. The people who are 
under fire have no way of answering the 
charges They can only sit tight and hope 
the storm will blow over. 

As a rule, the accusations are a variation 
on the theme, that the Government em¬ 
ployee. Is not doing enough work. He Is 
charged with everything—^from chewing 
bubble-gum, to playing tic-tac-toe on the 
public's time. 

Fortunately. Senator Lanoch la In a posi¬ 
tion where he can do something about the 
situation He is head of the Senate Civil 
Service Committee—and can make a full- 
scale Investigation. He has ordered Just ex¬ 
actly that 

It’s about time that something was done 
along these lines. The charges have been 
a part of every political campaign, from the 
time that the American Government was first 
organized. Usually, they crop up during 
slack news periods 

We have all heard the stories. Sometimes 
they describe offices, where the only work. 
Is a community solution of the daUy cross¬ 
word puzzle Sometimes, they Involve com¬ 
plicated flirtations, between people who 
should be batting out their dally quota. 

Most of us can cite cases where these 
things have actually happened. They are 
bound to. since human nature Is pretty much 
the same, anywhere In the world. The real 
question. Is whether the stories describe the 
typical Government worker. 

If they do, the whole civil-service system, 
should be drastically overhauled If they do 
not, then they should be scotched, once and 
for all time They should not be left dan¬ 
gling In thin air, for the use of headline 
hungry politicians 

Over the years, we have reached a point 
where there is a certain stigma attached to 
Government service. Federal employees have 
been slammed and lambasted from so many 
directions, that they are almost ashamed to 
admit they are working for Uncle Sam. 

To say that this Is an unhealthy situation, 
would be a masterpiece of understatement. 
It goes far beyond that. If It keeps up, It Is 
going to produce an Inefficient class of Fed¬ 
eral workers, who take the Jobs—because 
they cannot get anything else. 

In the early days of our Nation, this would 
not have made too much difference. But to¬ 
day. our Government has become a huge, 
sprawling thing that reaches Into the lives 
of everyone. To staff It with second-raters— 
would be a major tragedy. 

Senator Lamokk has promised a really thor¬ 
ough investigation, which will bring all the 
facts to the light of day. His past record, 
Is Insurance that it will be no whitewash. It 
might well turn out to be, one of the most 
useful Investigations of tbls Congress, 


For Peace in Two Worlds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CAXATORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include herein an 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star of December 16. 

I believe that the editor is correct In 
that we may have two worlds instead of 
one for the purpose of bringing about in¬ 
ternational security and peace. If Rus¬ 
sia continues her obstructive and delay¬ 
ing tactics, I believe we should Join with 
all of the other countries of the world 
who are willing to join us in trying to 
find some way of developing a system of 
international security. Only in that way 
can we feel certain that we are going to 
have reasonable assurance of security in 
the future. In the atomic and scientific 
age which we have entered we must find 
some means of avoiding a war. Other¬ 
wise. all of us may perish. The article 
referred to reads as follows: 

FOR PEACE IN TWO WORLDS 

The London meeting of foreign ministers 
has ended In a bleak failure for a reason 
that Is at once simple and obvious. As 
Secretary Marshall has said, France, Britain, 
and the United States were ready and eager 
to make it succeed, but Russia was not, and 
that is the sum of the story. 

From the moment the conference opened. 
Foreign Minister Molotov seemed certain to 
adhere to a line calculated to kUl It. That 
he did so la not really surprising, but It Is 
Instructive It makes clear beyond doubt 
that the Soviet Union at this Juncture— 
unless it can have Its own way—has no de¬ 
sire to write an Austrian peace treaty or 
to make a definite beginning on a German 
settlement 

This policy can hardly be explained as 
anything but a policy designed to keep the 
Bed army deep in Europe as long as pos¬ 
sible and to promote and perpetuate ab¬ 
normal conditions In order to make It easier 
for the Kremlin to entrench and spread Its 
dominance as far west as it can. It Is not 
a peace policy; It is a wrecking policy—a 
policy that the western powers could never 
accept without surrendering the continent. 

It is a policy, moreover, that the Russians 
appear determined to pursue for a long time 
to come. It fits in perfectly with their world¬ 
wide program of obstruction, noncoUabora- 
tion, and vlllfjrlng propaganda against the 
United States, Britain, France, and all other 
like-minded nations. The spirit that ani¬ 
mates It Is the same spirit that animates the 
Soviet position in Korea, the Soviet paralysis 
of atomic control, the Soviet boycott of the 
Balkan "watchdog'* commission, and the 
violent Soviet opposition to such great un¬ 
dertakings as the projected long-range Euro¬ 
pean recovery program. The collapse of the 
London Conference serves merely to round 
out the picture and to Indicate that the 
men of the Kremlin, far from having a 
change for the better in mind, are bent on 
following a lone-wolf course, come what may. 

In such circumstances there seems little 
or no reason to hops for a near-future bridg¬ 
ing of the gulf between east and west. 
The Idea we must now get used to is that 
this situation—this grim division of the 
world—is not likely to end for many years. 


if ever. The failure at London leaves scant 
room for doubt that the dream of collective 
security on a global scale, with all lands 
working together, Is still only a dream, and 
a very remote one at that. This does not 
mean, however, that mankind has had Its 
last chance for an enduring peace and has 
lost It. War Is not Inevitable by any means. 
America and the other free and independent 
countries of the earth have overwhelming 
power among them, and there ere things 
they can do to insure their common safety. 

France. Britain, and the United States, for 
Instance, can now unify their three Bones 
In Germany into a great force for the good 
of the Continent. The 16-natlon European 
recovery program can be effectuated We 
can see to It, through the machinery of the 
United Nations and our own American 
efforts, that countries like Greece and Italy 
are not robbed of their Independence We 
can cultivate powerful economic and politi¬ 
cal ties with our friends abroad, and with 
them we can Intensify Informational pro¬ 
grams designed to spread more and more 
light behind the Iron curtain. Above all, 
always leaving the door open for an agree¬ 
ment with Russia, we can maintain our mili¬ 
tary readiness at the level demanded by the 
present situation. 

If a program of this sort Is carried out by 
the United States and like-minded powers, 
at least part of the world—a large part—will 
be able to organize its own system of collec¬ 
tive security, and it may even succeed in 
eventually persuading the Russians to come 
in The "if” Involved Is a crucial one, of 
course, and there is no certainty that It will 
be met. Assuming the best, however, the 
cooperating nations can do much to guar¬ 
antee their own safety even if the Soviet 
Union chooses to keep the globe split in two 
Grave as It is, the London failure does not 
Justify despair. We still can have peace If 
we work for It. 


Wagmf the Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of how to obtain universal 
peace is the most important one that 
faces the world. If we are to have an 
atomic or biological war, we know it will 
mean practically the destruction of civil¬ 
ization and will probably usher in a new 
dark age. Intelligent people throughout 
the country are thinking and speaking 
on this problem, to their friends and 
neighbors. 

An article written by the Honorable 
Ralph C. Dills, of the Sixty-ninth Assem¬ 
bly District of the State of California, 
has recently come to my attention. This 
article appears in the December issue of 
the California Teachers Association Rec¬ 
ord, southern section. 

Because of the vital message contained 
in this article and because it will be read 
by many of our leading educators In 
southern California, and because of our 
high regard for the character and ability 
of Assemblyman Ralph C. Dills, under 
unanimous consent I include his article 
in-the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, as follows: 
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WAQDfO not WWUM 

(By JUMmMymiua Ralph 0. Dills. Blxty-nlnth 
District, Oallfomls) 

Blessed sre the peacemakera, for they shall 
iM called the chUdten of Qod. (Matthew 6:9) 

Nearly S.OOO years ago the Prince of Peace 
taught men how to live together as hrothers. 
Tet man has not learned the lesson of the 
Master Teacher. We have with the centuries 
learned to wage war effectively; we have made 
little progress In waging peace. 

A glance at the flgira showing some ot the 
results of World War n allied air raids dem¬ 
onstrates our warring ability: BLlUed 660,000 
individuals; wounded 1,192,000 individuals; 
homes demolished or burned, 6,810,000; indi¬ 
viduals made homeless. 16,700,000. 

This amusing destructive power, however. 
Is now as obsolete as the dreaded German 
Zeppelin of 1916 to 1918 which In raids over 
England in those years killed but 435 indi¬ 
viduals and wounded 1,069 others. 

But what of the future? Listen to the 
scientists! They tell us that there Is no 
defense against atomic warfare. Even if we 
could be 90 percent effective in intercepting 
piloted bombers or pilotless missiles the 10 
percent penetrating defenses could wipe out 
any target. 

Bombs now available are fifty times more 
powerful than the primitive Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki type and, as if this were not enough 
to fill our souls with a sense of impending 
disaster, we learn from Rear Adm. Ellis M. 
Zacharias, USN (retired), the wartime Deputy 
Chief of Naval Intelligence, that there are 
other absolute weapons of chemical, biologi¬ 
cal. and climatological types capable of ex¬ 
terminating from the face of the earth the 
last vestige of human, animal, and even 
vegetable life. They are being manufactured 
now! They are not an American monopoly 
and are of such a nature that small nations 
with limited industrial facilities may develop 
them. (United Nations World, November 
1947 ) 

Tes, there Is no longer doubt of our ability 
to wage a war which will mean the extinc¬ 
tion of civlllaatlon The ordinary person in 
all lands knows this and his faith In the 
probability of ending all wars is at an all- 
time low. 

As never before the teacher, the clergyman, 
the civic leader, the man In public life must 
teach, preach, and practice the belief that 
we are on the threshold of everlasting peace. 
We must understand that peace can no longer 
be a static or negative thing. We must wage 
peace In a new and dynamic manner. 

A recent survey disclosed that 86 percent 
of those questioned indicated that they had 
a direct and active part in some phase of 
winning the war Only 86 percent believed 
they were making contributions toward 
winning the peace. Bow can this situation 
be altered? Here are some suggestions: 

First, we must attack the basic causes of 
war. the sources of Irritation and friction. 
The existence or threat of starvation and 
want at home or abroad creates a fertile 
breeding ground for conflicts which grow Into 
major international problems. Lack of food, 
raw materials, and health facilities must be 
dealt with on an international scale and 
with sympathy and understanding. 

Second, the problem of Ignorance which 
is the source oTthe malice, hate, distrust, 
and misunderstanding that lead to strife 
and war must be attacked with even greater 
resources, vigor, and vision than we employed 
in successful prosecuting the war. The 
Sermon on the Mount might well be a good 
guide for future action and attitudes. The 
elimination of educational inequalities in 
America which resulted in 850,000 draftees 
being unable to sign their names—could well 
be "operation immediate." Only by ide- 
quate Federal aid to education can we cope 
with this problem. 

Third, we must believe that war is not in¬ 
evitable and that man can live in peace. 
The preamble to the Constitution of the 


United NatloM Zduoattoaal. Scientiflo, and 
Cultural Chrgan lg a t lon (UNESCO) deeUtves 
that "since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it la in the minds of men that the dtfenses 
of peace must be constructed." We must 
have faith in the United Nations organisa¬ 
tion. in UNESCO, and all of the special or- 
ganmatlons established by those who are en¬ 
deavoring with ever-increasing success to lay 
a foundation for a new era of peace and 
plenty. 

Fourth, we must undertake as a personal 
duty and responsibility a study of world 
problems, international affairs, and interna¬ 
tional peace organhsatlons. We must dally 
strive to do something worth while and slg- 
nlflcant to promote true democracy, good 
will, and understanding among those with 
whom we come in contact. Above all, each 
of us should acquire a sense of personal re¬ 
sponsibility for promoting in every conceiv¬ 
able manner the cause of world peace. None 
of us is too unimportant. We have to face 
the fact that we are In all-out fight to save 
our own lives and our civilization. Death 
and total destruction are the alternatives 
An unknown author in the following words 
has caught the spirit of the need of our 
times: 

"1 AM om.T ONZ 

"I am only one; 

But, I am one. 

I cannot do everything 
But I can do something. 

What 1 can do. I ought to do; 

And what I ought to do. 

By the grace of God, 

I will do." 

The peacemakers of the world cannot draft 
your services But what you can do toward 
waging the peace, they fervently hope you 
will do. 


Aufutt H. Scheid: 50-Year Veteran of 
School Boards 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December IS, 1947 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
days of the little red schoolhouse have 
about ended in Ohio, and I want to pay 
tribute to a man who has served more 
than 50 years on boards of education in 
Erie County, having done much for rural 
education. I am including a news Item 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer cover¬ 
ing the service of August H. Scheid: 
Starts Futt-szcoko Yxax on School 

Boards—Ohioan Ended Reign or Little Red 

SCHOOLHOITSES 

Sanduskt, Ohio, November 32.—August 
H. Scheid, of neighboring Huron Township 
in Erie County, instrumental in bringing 
about the abolishment of the one-room little 
red Bchoolhouses today is entering his fifty- 
second year as a member of county and town¬ 
ship school boards. 

It was in April 1896, that he was first 
elected to a post In the county educational 
system and his service of mmre than a half 
century la believed to be unequalled in Ohio. 

In the same year, he was elected town¬ 
ship clerk and he also was ex offlclo clerk of 
the board of education. His opponent for 
the clerkship was the late John O. Drake of 
Kimball, a former State senator. 

Scheid at the November 4 election was again 
reelected for his eighth 4-year consecutive 
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term to the Erie County school board and 
of which he Is president. He and Dr. B. C. 
Alexander of Gastalla were unoppoeed at the 
polls. 

CARBEE started in 1B96 

Bis first election to the county board came 
In 1919, and prior to that time he was on 
township boards. His educational career be¬ 
gan with his election as an Oxford Township 
member In 1896. 

He recalled that 60 years ago teachers In the 
one-room rural schools received a salary of 
$22.50 a month, and remembers that in¬ 
structors in those early days were more plen¬ 
tiful than in the present day At one time 
he recalls 26 applications for positions as 
teachers in four one-room schools. 22 more 
than the number required. 

He was instrumental in closing the first 
one-room school in Erie County, which had 
only six pupils. 

He attributed the recent teacher shortage 
to the fact that salaries for teachers have 
not kept pace with those paid in private 
industry. 


Subilizatioii of Commodity Prices 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, December 17.1947 

Mr! KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including a radio speech made by me on 
Sunday, December 14, over Station WHP 
In Harrisburg, Pa : 

Last Thursday. December 11, President 
Truman held a press conference at which he 
announced his flat rejection of the Wolcott 
bill to stabilize the national economy and 
to aid in curbing inflationary tendencies 
He said further that he would send down 
some specific suggested legislation on this 
subject within the next few days. 

The special session Is nearing its close. It 
could not last longer than early January of 
next year when the regular session is due 
to start. It Is a legislative impossibility for 
the Congress to consider and act upon these 
proposals of the President’s during this ses¬ 
sion Mr. Truman spent 10 years in the 
Senate He knows this just as well as does 
every Member of Congress The purpose of 
bis making such statements now—nearly a 
month after the special session began—can 
be rationalized only on the ground of being 
a purely political maneuver When Presi¬ 
dent Truman vetoed the price control exten¬ 
sion bill In 1946 on the day the old law ex¬ 
pired. he knew then It was a legislative Im- 
possihility for the Congress to enact a sub¬ 
stitute bill without a gap during which prices 
would gyrate and go completely out of hand 
As the leader of his party then, ho knew his 
own party was spilt wide open on many 
phases of price legislation He insisted upon 
disorder. He created it at the sacrifice of 
the national Interest in 1946 He added to 
the flames when he threw all orderly controls 
out of the window by his own actions In the 
fall of 1946 

The Republican proposals in the Wolcott 
bill contain everything which the many Cab¬ 
inet members, testifying before our commit¬ 
tee, indicated the President would do at this 
time or In the Immediate future Even if the 
President were given the most unlimited 
grant of powers Imaginable, the Cabinet 
members insisted that only voluntary con¬ 
trols would be tried for a considerable pe¬ 
riod of time. They said that any more drastic 
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future Btepe would only be taken If It de¬ 
veloped that voluntary oontrola would not 
work. From that point on, the auggestlone 
of the Cabinet membera became increasingly 
vague and contradictory. No one could tell 
Just what they meant. They could not tell 
what they would do. nor how they would do 
It. Rennember this, the present bill does 
cover completely all that was to be put Into 
effect during the next few months. 

Mr. Truman took the occasion of this press 
conference to demonstrate his complete lack 
of knowledge of the bill itself. He criticized 
the provision permitting consultation and 
agreement between the Government and rep¬ 
resentatives of industry, business and agri¬ 
culture in respect to the problems indicated 
below in the quotation from the bill itself. 
The President attacked this violently as a 
complete disregard of the antitrust laws. It 
might be well to read this provision in full 
BO that you can Judge for yourself just what 
It says and does; 

“Sxc 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur¬ 
poses declared in section 1 of this Joint reso¬ 
lution, the President is authorized to consult 
with representatives of Industry, business, 
and agriculture with a view to encouraging 
the making by persons engaged in industry, 
bvisiness, and agriculture, of voluntary agree¬ 
ments— 

“(1) providing lor allocation of transpor¬ 
tation facilities and equipment; 

“(2) providing for the marketing of live¬ 
stock and poultry at weights and grades that 
represent the most efficient utilization of 
grain, 

“(3) providing for allocation and inven¬ 
tory control of scarce commodities which 
basically affect the cost of living or indus¬ 
trial production. 

“(4) providing for regulation of specula¬ 
tive trading on commodity exchanges, or 

“(6) which will otherwise carry out the 
purposes declared In section 1 of this Joint 
resolution 

"(b) The President Is authorized to ap¬ 
prove any such agreement which he finds will 
carry out any of the purposes declared In 
section 1 of this Joint resolution, except that 
he shall not approve any agreement unless 
such agreement specifically provides that it 
shall cease to be effective on or before March 
1, 1949, and he shall not approve any agree¬ 
ment which provides for the fixing of prices. 

"(c) Parties to any agreement approved 
under this section are hereby relieved from 
the operation of the antitiust laws, and of 
all other restraints, limitations, and prohibi¬ 
tions of law, with respect to the making of 
such agreement and with respect to carrying 
out such agreement prior to March 1, 1949, 
In conformity with its provisions. 

"(d) As used in this section the term ‘per¬ 
son* means an individual, corporation, part¬ 
nership, or association." 

You will notice. 

1. The representatives of Industry, busi¬ 
ness. and agriculture are authorized to con¬ 
sult with the President or his designated 
representatives 

2. The President Is authorized to approve 
any such agreement only when he finds it 
will carry out the declared purposes. 

3. He Is directed not to approve any agree¬ 
ment which provides for the fixing of prices 
or which extends beyond the effective date. 
March 1, 1949. 

4. The President is not required to ap¬ 
prove any agreement unless he feels It is 
wise; therefore, no agreement entered into 
can ever be valid unless the President, him¬ 
self, approves that specific agreement. The 
only possible way in which the antltnast 
laws could ever be Infringed upon under this 
law would be if the President, or his desig¬ 
nated authorities, attempted to violate them 
or connive In their violation. Presumably, 
the President would designate the Attorney 
General to perform this duty. The attorney 
general has the responsibility of enforcing 
the antitrust laws. 


The best comment I have read on this 
statement of Tnunan's appeared in the 
Washington Star, a paper usually friendly 
to the President. The Star said, "President 
Truman's do-or-die stand in behalf of the 
untouchablllty of the antitrust laws might 
be touching if he were not so egregiously 
wrong about It." The President’s position 
is made more ridiculous because Secretary of 
Commerce Rarriman on that same Thursday 
submitted proposals for compulsory enforce¬ 
ment of priorities and allocations to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. In these Har- 
rlman proposed Industry agreements more 
sweeping than those permitted under the 
present House bill. 

The present system seems to be for each 
Cabinet member to bring in some sugges¬ 
tions The first one was brought up by Har- 
rlman on Thursday Then the Cabinet 
member makes It clear to the Congress that 
he Is speaking only for himself and dis¬ 
tinctly not for the President or the adminis¬ 
tration. Secretary Schwellenbach proposed 
some others on Friday and said he would 
propose some wage controls later. He 
was careful to describe them as "his per¬ 
sonal recommendations," thereby avoiding 
any possibility of their being construed as 
administration recommendations Despite 
his public statement about sending up sug¬ 
gestions to the Capitol, the President has 
not done so as yet. He la obviously leaving 
himseL: free to repudiate the recommenda¬ 
tions of his subordinates if and when they 
prove unpopular or are found to be unwork¬ 
able 

The bill also extends export controls and 
the power to allocate transportation facilities 
for a year. By adequately using these powers 
already at his disposal, a great deal of the 
impact of the foreign aid program on prices 
could have been cushioned The bill also 
permits the President to exercise any author¬ 
ity granted through any department, agency, 
or officer In the executive branch of the 
Government. Lastly. It increases the reserve 
requirements applicable to Federal Reserve 
Banks from 25 to 35 and 40 percent This 
Is the same reserve required for years prior 
to 1946. It was lowered In 1945 at the re¬ 
quest of the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. The President was then openly ad¬ 
vocating inflation. As a matter of fact, the 
Inflationary policies of President Truman 
during the last half of 1945 (although some¬ 
what forgotten today) have more to do with 
present high prices than any other one 
factor, with the p<»8ible exception of the 
huge shipments overseas of goods In shOTt 
supply In this country. It was then he forced 
the Increase In the price of steel, finally re¬ 
sulting In an increase of |5 a ton early in 
1946. This price Increase was reflected all 
along the line. It created a major disloca¬ 
tion In the entire price structure which was 
then under price control. 

This reserve requirement provision Is In¬ 
tended as an initial step toward "tighten¬ 
ing up credit and deterring inflationary pres¬ 
sures." It will have little, If any. present 
effect except psychologically. It does recog¬ 
nize the dangers In the potential credit avail¬ 
abilities In our Nation. The Federal Reserve 
Board and many other Government agencies 
tmder their existing powers could have taken 
many steps during the past 3 years to re¬ 
strain Inflation, If they bad been disposed to 
do BO. Generally, these steps have not been 
taken. The usual policy has been to neg¬ 
lect and Ignore the use of powers at their 
disposal, thereby avoiding responsibility for 
what might happen through the exercise of 
the powers. The next step was to come up to 
the Congress and request new and more 
sweeping powers in order to combat an al¬ 
leged crisis, the situation having been created 
or at least made worse by their own failure 
to carry out Judiciously and fairly the duties 
previously placed upon them. 


No one claims this bUl is a cure-all for 
high prices. You cannot pump billions Into 
the spending stream of the Nation year after 
year and you cannot continue to ship a huge 
volume of our products out of the country 
without there being a long, cumulative ef¬ 
fect. You cannot offset this In a day. Haste 
and Ill-considered action could easily cur¬ 
tail production here at home, thereby caus¬ 
ing far more harm than good. We must 
maintain and Increase production. If our 
production recedes It will lower the standard 
of living here and jeopardize any foreign- 
aid program which we might contemplate. 
Our standard of living depends upon goods 
created. Foreign aid depends on goods far 
more than upon dollars. You could easily 
slip back to the troubles and shortages of 
the OPA If you did not avoid the errors of 
the past which occurred In that program and 
particularly In Its administration. There Is 
a wide difference of opinion on what should 
be done. The present bill represents what 
can be done at this special session. The 
committee looks forward to further action 
early next year. If certain controversial is¬ 
sues had been Included In the proposal, the 
chances of the passage of any legislation at 
all on this subject during the balance of this 
year would have been nil. There Is a wide 
difference of opinion now, as t^ere was In 
1946, In both parties on how many phases 
of this general subject should be handled. 

You can summarize the present bill by 
saying: 

1. It Is the maximum which can reason¬ 
ably be expected to go through the Congress 
to final enactment In the fdlotted time of 
the special session. 

2. That It gives the President everything 
which his Cabinet members have decided 
he would do as of the present and Immediate 
future. 

3 It provtdes the necessary ground work 
upon which any future action will neces¬ 
sarily rest. 

On some of the Issues President Truman 
would probably be opposed by at least one- 
half of his own party In Congress. You can 
check this by looking at the votes when these 
same issues were voted upon In one form or 
another In sessions of past Congresses. Even 
the present bill has provoked some argu¬ 
ment. 


Labor-Management Act of 1947 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or MEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many exaggerated and mis¬ 
leading adjectives bandied about, re¬ 
garding the Labor-Management Act of 
1947, that it would not be surprising if 
the public gained an entirely inaccurate 
picture. 

One labor union member of my con¬ 
gressional district, however, voices the 
sentiments of all working men and 
women, who thoroughly understand this 
law, in a letter to the Rochester Times- 
Union of Rochester, N. Y. 

The editorial comment on his letter 
is set forth below under leave to extend 
my remarks: 

TArr-RAXTLET LA“7 BAD FOE WHOICY 

Tom Crinnen, of Rochester, wrote the editor 
of the Tlmes-Unlon that the Taft-Hartley 
law "will be a Qod-send to men and women 
working for a living." 
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How different that Xroin the cries of “slave- 
labor law** raised by some of the big union 
bossesi 

Where lies the truth? 

No law is perfect. But the Taft-Hartley 
law definitely Is In the right direction and 
any faults can be corrected as we go along 
because machinery Is provided for periodic 
review. 

The law alms at eqiial Justice for the low¬ 
liest member of a union no less than for the 
top union official; for the little employer no 
less than for the man employing thousands. 

The self-seeker who says it’s all bad should 
be asked: “Bad for whom?” 

Certainly, Tom Crinnen bolds. It’s not bad 
for the workingman. 

A lot of people, as we’ve remarked before, 
are Just finding out what the law really Is 
and does As more and more learn the truth 
the feeling against those who’ve been mis¬ 
representing It is apt to be something to see. 


Hudson County Bar Association Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

or mew jerset 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, December 17.1947 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding functions of the year in the 
New York metropolitan area is the an¬ 
nual dinner of the Bar Association of 
Hudson County, N. J. Last Saturday 
marked the seventieth anniversary of 
this important and delightful function. 
There were in attendance more than 900 
diners, nearly all of whom were lawyers. 
The special guests were Hon. John P. 
Drewen and Hon. Thomas J. Stanton, 
presiding judges of the Hudson County 
court of common pleas. The other 
guests were Hon. Clarence E. Case, chief 
justice of New Jersey and the remaining 
members of the supreme court, Hon. A. 
Dayton Ollphant, the chancelor, and vice 
chancelors; the lay judges of the court 
of errors and appeals; the judges of the 
circuit court; and Hon. Gerald Mc¬ 
Laughlin, Judge of the United States cir¬ 
cuit court of appeals, judges of the 
United States District pourt in New Jer¬ 
sey, Hon. Paul J. Duffy and Hon. August 
Ziegener, judges of the Hudson County 
court of common pleas, together with 
Hon. Thomas J. Brogan, former chief 
justice of New Jersey, Hon. Luther A. 
Campbell, the former chancelor, Hon. 
David Nlmmo, judge of the Hudson 
County juvenile court, Hon. Marshal Van 
Winkle, Hon. David A. Pindar, advisory 
masters of the court of chancery, and 
Hon. Joseph Summeiill. Jr., president of 
the New Jersey State Bar Association. 

The toastmaster was Hon. William T. 
Cahill, referee in bankruptcy and presi¬ 
dent of the Hudson County Bar Associa¬ 
tion. 

The guest speaker of the evening was 
the distinguished United States Senator 
from Illinois, Hon. Scott W. Lucas. He 
delivered an eloquent and thoughtful ad¬ 
dress, and received from the large audi¬ 
ence, which included many of the most 
eminent members of the New Jersey Bar, 
rapt attention and well-deserved ap¬ 
plause. At the close of the dinner. Sena¬ 
tor Lucas was the recipient of many con- 
xcni—App.-304 


gratulatory expressions from those who 
were moved to admiration by his speech, 
which I herewith append: 

I am delighted at the opportunity of speak¬ 
ing to the lawyers of the Hudson County 
Bar Association of the State of New Jersey. 
I am convinced that those of us who are 
skilled In the arts of the law have a special 
and peculiar responsibility in helping main¬ 
tain the blessings of liberty which are being 
threatened seriously throughout the world. 

Our country has enjoyed the advantages 
of democratic government for over 170 years. 
Today we are the leaders of mankind in every 
human endeavor. It is admitted that ours 
is the greatest and most celebrated form of 
government in the eyes of freemen every¬ 
where. 

As we watch the uncertain and tragic de¬ 
velopments in nations of the Old World, it 
should be a source of great pride to every 
American patriot that in the Government of 
the United States we find strength, confi¬ 
dence. and stability We are proud that we 
have been able to resist the influences which 
have altered radically the forms of govern¬ 
ment in the rest of the world. But, my 
friends, I sometimes wonder whether we are 
all awake to our solemn responsibilities as 
freemen to cherish and defend the way of 
life we hold so dear. My doubts stem not 
only from what Is going on in Europe and 
Asia today, but also from what is occurring 
within our own borders. We know that sub¬ 
versive forces labor aggressively in seeking 
to undermine our institutions. We see 
smugness, complacency, selfishness, and 
greed as a cancerous growth on the body 
politic. 

A cynic once said that people tend to have 
the form of government which they deserve. 
Despots and tyrants, on that theory, are the 
reward of peoples who do not hold liberty 
dear. Because we were a free people yester¬ 
day. because we are a free people today. It 
does not follow that we shall be free tomor¬ 
row. As a people we shall continue to be 
free only if we are prepared to defend our 
liberties against encroachment from what¬ 
ever source, with the same devotion and self- 
sacrifice as the great patriots who threw off 
the yoke of England and established the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States of America, 

The ideal toward which those patriots were 
working was best expressed by John Adams, 
contained in the bill of rights of the Con¬ 
stitution of Massachusetts, that the Amer¬ 
ican Government should be a government 
of laws and not of men *rhls phrase which 
slips so easily off the tongue la pregnant with 
meaning It Is a shield against the arbitrary 
and capricious exercise of power by elected 
officials of the Government. No action of an 
individual can be visited with punishment 
unless a law condemns such action Each of 
us can govern his conduct in accordance with 
the law, safe In the knowledge that If we have 
trtily followed the law we need have no fear 
of the consequences 

But for lawyers, the expression has a spe¬ 
cial meaning A government of laws Im¬ 
plies that there will be lawyers to write the 
laws, and Judges who will interpret the 
laws and try your cases. 

But, in all seriousness, without the help 
of skilled men to provide and to interpret 
the law, there can be no government of laws. 
And throughout the whole of American his¬ 
tory, the lawyer has played a role of which 
we today, the Inherltora of a great tradition, 
should be Justly proud. The Ck>n8titutlon of 
the United States, which the English states¬ 
man Gladstone, characterized as '*the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man,** and 
which Bfocaulay said was “the wonder of the 
ages,** was almost exclusively the handiwork 
of lawyers. It was not only a noble charter 
of liberty, which sprang from a deep belief 
in the dignity of the individual; it was also 


a set of laws to be interpreted and applied by 
lawyers and Judges. We are in even better 
position than Gladstone and Macaulay to 
evaluate the worth of that document. Since 
that day we have passed through a period 
of great social and economic change, when 
new methods had to be devised to meet new 
crises in government We have come through 
two great world wars which shook to the 
roots the governments of the world. Sci¬ 
ence in the last few decades has made 
enormous strides, so that Gladstone and 
Macaulay would hardly recognize the world 
in which we live, and science has brought 
with it changes in our lives, and the prospect 
of changes, of which we are only now dimly 
aware Through it all, the American Con¬ 
stitution has proved Itself to be so supple and 
so hardy an Instrument, that only 21 amend¬ 
ments were necessary in the 170 years of its 
existence to make it conform to the needs of 
the American people. That it has continued 
its capacity for growth without serious im¬ 
pairment In our modern and complex so¬ 
ciety is a glorious tribute to the genius and 
vision of the founding fathers 

John Marshall saw perhaps more clearly 
than most the durability of the Consti¬ 
tution and expressed his feelings in the hap¬ 
piest language In McCulloch against Mary¬ 
land he spoke of the Constitution as “intend¬ 
ed to endure for ages to come and, conse¬ 
quently, to be adapted to the various crises 
of human affairs ’* And again. In Cohens 
against Virginia, he said, “a constitution is 
framed for ages to come and Is designed to 
approach immortality as nearly as human 
institutions can approach it ** But. in the 
same case, he gave voice to another truth, 
which we are sometimes inclined to overlook. 
'The people,*’ he said, “made the Constitu¬ 
tion, and the people can unmake it It is the 
creature of their will, and lives only by their 
will.** 

You may perhaps think it strange that I 
should come to you from the Senate of the 
United States, where matters of world-shak¬ 
ing Importance are being debated, to talk 
about the basic principles of our Government. 
And yet. as I look about me, and particularly 
as I review the situation across the seas. It 
seems to me that we are living through a 
world crisis which could well endanger our 
constitutional freedoms before It runs its 
course. And, because I fear that such a 
dreadful eventuality could take place, I have 
taken this opportunity to try to drive home 
the necessity for constantly examining first 
these basic and fundamental principles. 

The liberties of which I speak are, of course, 
not absolute Some liberties must yield to 
the common good. A man is not free, as Mr. 
Justice Holmes remarked, to shout "fire!” in 
a crowded theater, nor Indeed is he free to 
use economic power to crush those whose lot 
is poorer than his. The basic liberties are 
those which recognize the dignity of the in¬ 
dividual and his inalienable rights ’They 
are based on the concept that we are all chil¬ 
dren of God and that some part of the Divine 
spark is in each of us. Unless we cherish 
the dignity of the least of our fellow citizens, 
we are not truly devoted to the ideals of our 
country and Its Constitution. 

We cannot expect our people to cherish our 
way of life unless they understand and ap¬ 
preciate the things which make up our way 
of life How many of them do you suppose 
con explain the nature of the relationship 
between the State and Federal Governments, 
or the specific guaranties contained in the 
Bill of Rights, or the basis on which the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States has the 
power to declare an act of the Congress im- 
constltutlonal. Or how many have a deep 
imderstandlng of the momentous proceed¬ 
ings of the Constitutional Convention, when 
that band of patriots hammered out our Con¬ 
stitution, or understand the constitutional 
crisis precipitated by the threat of Etouth 
Carolina to secede from the Union. 
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In aplt« of the fact that many lay perao pfc 
do not have a deep underatandlng of osr his¬ 
tory and the political prlnolplea which hay# 
kept us a great Nation, I venture to aay that 
there la a deep thirst among our people for 
jtiat such understanding. We have recently 
been wltneeelng the thrilling epeotaole of the 
Fredom Train, which, under the auspices of 
the American Heritage Foundation, has been 
traveling to the cities and towns and vHlagea 
of America, carrying aboard its precious 
cargo, the documents which are the vlalhle 
symbols of the greatness of our country. The 
newspapers tell us that people come to see 
these documents by the hundreds, lining up 
In the cold, to get a gllmpae of those priceless 
places of paper, the Ida^a Oarta, the May¬ 
flower Compact, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, the Constitution, and the 
Gettysburg Address. 

They are not thus crowding aboard a train 
because they are antiquarians, interested In 
old manuscripts for their own sake. Rather, 
they go aboard as Americans. Interested In 
the traditions of their country and how they 
grew—interested to find out how a little 
group of men who were bound together by 
the tie of liberty forged out of the neces¬ 
sities of the time a new form of government 
which has lasted for over a century and a 
half. Their hunger lor information, their 
interest In these dociments is the most elo- 
qtsent testimony to the deep yearning In the 
American people for the preservation of 
American Ideals and aspirations. 

It goes without saying that our schools and 
our colleges arc the places to begin the proc¬ 
ess of the education of Americans for the re¬ 
sponsibilities which are theirs. This educa¬ 
tion should come in the moat specific terms 
Not only should those attending be taught 
the duties and responalbllltles of dtlaenehlp, 
and how those duticn and responaibllltleB 
came about—they should also be taught the 
ways In which our liberties are threatened 
and how they are sometimes violated. 

It is of equal importance that our students 
be taught the facts about the governmental 
systems which compete with democracy—^the 
twin menaces of fascism snd communism. 
They should learn the origin of fascism and 
under what circumstances communism 
arises. We have nothing to lose by making 
perfectly clear the nature of the govern¬ 
ments which compete with democracy. On 
the contrary, it la only by the most specific 
uuderstandiug of the nature of our Govern¬ 
ment and the governments of other countries 
that our citizens will learn to cherish their 
democratic heritage all the more 

1 am not suggesting that our schools em¬ 
bark on a calculated propaganda campaign. 
I am suggesting only that they tell the hon¬ 
est uncolored truth. Ckmununlsm within 
this country the communlam abroad have 
cast their shadow over our beloved country. 
We must devise methods of dealing with 
both those dread specters. We can be suc¬ 
cessful only If our people have learned to 
love democracy, not only by Instinct, but 
also with understanding. The more deeply 
they understand what is at stake In the bat¬ 
tle against the menace of communism, the 
more vigorously will they be prepared to 
meet Its challenge. The Communists them¬ 
selves are finished students of our Constitu¬ 
tion. They use it as a shield to protect their 
un-American activities In the name of per¬ 
sonal and political liberty, while In the dark 
hours of the night they plot to destroy the 
very foundations of Individual liberty. 

My friends, I speak as 1 do because we In 
America live in the center of a world of terror 
and tunnoU. The countries of Europe have 
been tom asunder by a devastating war. from 
which some are slowly and painfully recov¬ 
ering with our help. We see also the great 
bear of Russia walking over the proetrate 
life of one nation after anothw, both by 
force and by the stealth of political infiltra¬ 
tion. In Russia, and her satellite coimtrlcs. 


Uberty as we know it does not eirist. In 
thoee emmtfles man la taught that the be- 
all and end-all of his ezutenoe la to aerve tha 
state and to glorify the name of the state, 
ntmee. which was our ally In the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, and whl^ stood at our side In 
the two world vrsrs. Is now locked In a strug¬ 
gle with the forces of communism. Italy is 
likewise In grave danger of falling Into the 
bands of communism. Only Ba^and, the 
country which, since the Magna Oarta, has 
been devoted to the ideal of individual lib¬ 
erty, baa so far escaped the struggle with 
internal and external communism. But to¬ 
day the English people are worse oil econom¬ 
ically than they were during the war. 
‘‘Austerity Is the word heard on every 
tongue. 

To me, our duty under these oircumstaneee 
Is very plain. We oannot abandon Europe to 
decay and thus Inevitably to communlam. 
If we are not moved by our natural human¬ 
itarian instincts to spring to the aid of an 
ally etui suffering grievously from the wounds 
Inflicted by a common enemy, then certainly 
we must bo moved by otar own self Interest. 
In this atomic age, there is no impenetrable 
Chinese wall whloh surrounds our country, 
and which tells potential aggreesors that they 
may go so far and no farther. However, I 
am very much afraid that some Americans, 
including some of our statesmen, are doting 
their eyes to these fairly obvious facta. From 
their deportment and demeanor, it la appar¬ 
ent they would rather not live In such a 
world, but for good or ill. it la the only world 
we have in which to live. 

Fortunately, for our country, the two great 
political parties have created out of the 
necessity of showing to the world an America 
united, a foreign policy which embrances 
both partlea. The men who forged that 
policy saw clearly that wide differences of 
opinion, freely expressed, would weaken 
America’s hand at the conlerence tables and 
In the foreign offices of the governments of 
the world. As a result, there Is no democratic 
foreign policy, there la no republican foreign 
policy, there la only an American foreign 
policy. That Immediate policy requires us to 
embark on a specific program for the tem¬ 
porary relief of western Europe, on the 
theory that the people of Prance, Italy, and 
Austria shall not suffer the pangs of hunger 
and the chill of winter for the lack of bread 
and coal. The passing of this humanitarian 
program by the Senate and House has had a 
tremendous psychological eflect upon the 
people of Italy and France. The Communists 
beaded by the Kremlin In Moscow at last 
realie that we mean buetnese 

Our long-range policy calls for the enact¬ 
ment of the Marshall plan, on the theory 
that the 16 nations of western Europe, who 
propoee to participate in the plan, must re¬ 
main friendly and free. If we are to work out 
an everlasting peace. 

The Marshall plan le not a one-way street. 
It Is a plan for the mutual benefit of all. 
While we shall loan to these nations some 
sixteen to twenty billions of dollars over a 
period of 4 years, it will not be a program of 
waste and extravagance The Congress will 
enact legislation to see that this money Is 
not frittered away. 

Candor compels me to admit that what 
we do under the Marshall plan Is a gamble. 
But, can we afford to do nothing and let the 
expansion of communism run its ungodly 
and ugly course throughout Europe and 
Asia? 1, for one, chemse to assist those 16 
nations devastated by the most disastrous 
war in all history to retain their right to be 
free through a program of economic stability. 

It Is amaelng and fantastic to know that 
in this country many isolationists are agree¬ 
ing with Ckimmunlsts In their opposition to 
this program. They are either agamst any 
relief at all, or desire to see the appropriation 
reduced to the point where It would be worM 
than no appropriation at all. Too little and 
too late may plunge all Europe Into economic 


ohaoe and disaater. and th*e means eosn- 
uimlatte domlnattcm of that eont to sn t . 
Any American who falls to comprehend the 
grim Implications of such n eonunimtstlo 
vunory la playing fast and looae with the 
future of this country. Xa our ofwn Mlf- 
defense, 1 respectfully submit that we must 
do everything within our power to maintain 
the traditional Independence and freedom of 
the 16 nations in^uded m the Marshall plan. 
This Is a realistic snd progressive outlook 
which will pay rich dividends In future se¬ 
curity and happiness. It is an absolute ne¬ 
cessity unless we are willing to subject our¬ 
selves to world humiliation by beating a 
cowardly retreat from the dominant and 
leading position our Nation holds through¬ 
out the universe. 

My fellow AmerlcaiM, OongreM must aootx 
decide this momentous question. No graver 
peacetime problem has ever faoed the legis¬ 
lative branch of the Govenunent. And yet. 
most Members of Congress know today 
whether or not they favor the basic objec¬ 
tives of this plan. The debate upon the Is¬ 
sues Involved will be lengthy snd thorough. 
All the facts should be presented. However, 
In this critical hour, there is no room In this 
debate for the polltioian. This Is truly a 
great American issue. It is the hour when 
Members of Congress should rise above the 
fog in public duty and in private thinking. 
The ramifications of this program and Its 
Implications to the future welfare of our 
country demand that Congress act upon this 
measure with all convenient speed. It is not 
the type of legislation which should meet 
with emasculating and dilatory amendments. 
Sixteen to twen^ billion dollars to aid in 
the rehabilitation and reconatruotion of the 
16 oountriet In western Europe might mean 
the difference between peace and another 
war. 

If the Oongreas had not promptly voted 
to support the President’s proposal for aid 
to Greece and Turkey, we should now he in 
serious danger of Communist Inflltratlon or 
selaure In that part of world. The Govern¬ 
ment of Greece would now be in the same 
position as the Oovemment of Tugoslavla— 
a puppet of the Soviet Government. Turkey 
would find Communist forcss desperately 
trying to get a foothold in that coimti^. 
Fortunately for us. the Congress saw the na¬ 
ture of the emergency in those two Mediter¬ 
ranean countries and acted swiftly enough 
so that we were able to stop the expansion of 
communism before it took over the atrat^c 
spots in the Mediterranean area. 

No one In this country particularly enjoys 
the situation In which we find ourselves 
Had we any choice, It would, of course, be 
better If we could turn our attention to find¬ 
ing the solution to Atnertca's problems, and 
let the rest of the world go its own way, with¬ 
out the necessity for our aid. But there is 
no choice except to do what we propose to 
do. So long as the spectre of communism 
looms as lai^e as It does, we have to meet 
its challenge affirmatively. 

The savage attack made by the Commu¬ 
nists on our European policy is the best evi¬ 
dence of the correctness of that policy. The 
men of the Kremlin understand perhaps 
better than we possibly can that a Europe 
which can regain Its feet and resume its 
place In the economy of the world, will not 
fall a prey to communism. 'When Russia la 
firmly convinced of this all-important fact. 
Molotov may bo glad to talk to Marshall, 
and may even contemplate talking to God. 
'V’yohinsky’s libels and vilifications of this 
country could be forgotten, if these two all- 
powerful nations could find a way to Uve 
together in the same world. This old earth 
is big enough for both. 

But, my friends, while, through the Mar¬ 
shall plan, the United Nations organisation, 
and the drafting of treaties, we are seekhig 
to work out the destiny of this country, wc 
must, during all theee trying hours, be ade- 
quaw^ prepared to meet any act of aggtes- 
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Bion that might endanger the peace of 
America. Our Air Force must be armed, 
equipped, and ready to strike at a moment’s 
notice. Our Army and Navy must have the 
latest and most effective weapons of war. We 
cannot afford to ec(m(»nlM with the defenses 
of our country. Wo mtist be everywhere 
armed. ever 3 rwhere vigilant, imtll wo are cer¬ 
tain that world peace Is a fait accompli. 
Our precious liberties must be preserved at 
any cost. 

I pray we shall never have to call on our 
arms and our yoimg men to go forth again 
to defend our country. You and I have 
lived through two world wars. I wore the 
uniform of my country In the First World 
War and 1 have some imderstandlng which 
only a soldier gets of the meaning of war In 
all Its dreadfulness. While we must be ade¬ 
quately prepared for attack from any quar¬ 
ter, It Is Imperative that we continue with 
the help of God, working night and day 
toward preserving the peace of the world. 
I am confident a well prepared, united and 
Informed America wll find its way to peace. 


Editorial by Robert N. Kindred 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or NXBHASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial, 
written by Robert N. Kindred, editor and 
publisher of the Central City Nonpareil, 
Central City, Nebr., because it is perti¬ 
nent and timely: 

This column’s prime concern, tmder ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, Is with the affairs of cen¬ 
tral Nebraska Usually, the affairs of the 
Nation and of the world are left to those who 
have a wider field of expression 

Sometimes, however, there is a special oc¬ 
casion on which something needs to be said, 
and no one else Is saying it 

This Is one of those occasions. 

Calling policemen “cops" In news stories 
Is wrong, according to a letter received by a 
dally newspaper’s editor. The letter writer 
explains that “cop” Is a slang expression 
and that its use robs the policeman of his 
dignity Children, the writer continues, take 
up the term and then the yoxmgsters grow 
up having no respect for law and order 

Cartoonist A1 Capp has been having trou¬ 
ble over recent episodes In "LU’ Abner." 
Some readers complained that the public’s 
faith In Congress was being “undermined” 
when one of Capp’s fictitious characters (a 
make-believe Member of the Senate) was 
shown as a demagogue and a racketeer. 

Movies are under fire for burlesqiilng busi¬ 
nessmen—because to poke fun at any form 
of private enterprise Is “pouring forth Com¬ 
munist propaganda" 

Radio Is being attacked as “low brow” on 
grounds that programs are aimed at “the 
lower levels of Intelligence” and have no 
“uplifting value.” 

We Americans surely must be sensitive, 
thin-skinned creatures nowadays. Our dig¬ 
nity and our faith must be awfully fragile, 
to be so easily cracked. 

Either that or our sense of humor Is fleet¬ 
ing. 

There has been too much reliance on 
phony dignity • • • too many attempts 

to convince the people that ordinary mor¬ 
tals become little tin saints, once they’re 
lifted to high places ♦ • • too much ef¬ 


fort to teach a lesson thro\igh media which 
should be left to pure entertainment. 

After aU. you read a newspaper for news, 
knowledge, and opinion, Interestingly pre¬ 
sented. You go to the movies or switch on 
the radio In search of entertainment. If you 
want a sermon, you go to church, read a reli¬ 
gious article or tune In a church-sponsored 
program. 

You know your police officers, lawmakers, 
and business tycoons pretty well. If they 
have real dignity, that dignity can withstand 
kidding. If they do not. no glorification can 
give It to them. 

The do-gooders who are raising most of the 
fuss now are not really bellvlers In democ¬ 
racy. 

’They are afraid you’re such a dope you 
can’t make up your mind for yourself They 
want to approve or disapprove what you 
shall read, or see. or hear, first by Improving 
the quality of newspapers, movies, books, and 
radio programs, later probably by censorship. 

Next, theyll be telling you that you have 
no right to vote, that they’ll have to pick 
the candidates for you, that they’ll have to 
decide upon your laws 

’That’s how democracies become dictator¬ 
ships 

People, as a whole, aren’t so dumb. 

Most of the troubles of the last 60 years can 
be traced to wise guys who thought that 
only they were qualified to solve the people’s 
problems. 


The International Workers Order 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

or MEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
Attorney General Clark’s listing of or¬ 
ganizations of alleged questioned loyalty 
denies every element of democratic pro¬ 
cedure and fair play. It has all the ear¬ 
marks of the police state, in violation of 
the Bill of Rights. The attempt of the 
Attorney General to question the loyalty 
of the International Workers Order is a 
travesty of justice and a blow below the 
belt against the distinguished record and 
achievements of this organization. A 
fraternal insurance organization which 
provides low-rate insurance and various 
vital sick and health benefits to the la¬ 
boring and common people of the United 
States, the International Workers Order 
was conspicuous throughout the war as 
an outstanding war-service organization. 

More than 300 of its members died in 
the service of our country during the war, 
while close to 8,000 of its members are 
honorably discharged veterans of World 
War II. 

Approximately 40 members of the In¬ 
ternational Workers Order distinguished 
themselves on the field of battle and re¬ 
ceived commendations for their heroism, 
ranging from the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to the Purple Heart. 

Throughout the war the IWO placed 
the victory of our country above every¬ 
thing else and geared all its activities 
to the mobilization of its membership 
for the wide variety of home-front serv¬ 
ices which were essential for victory. 


During this period it received scores of 
letters from the White House, the Treas¬ 
ury Department, the War Production 
Board, the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
USO, American Red Cross, the Army and 
Navy, and governors and mayors 
throughout the country, commending it 
for its patriotic war activities. 

On December 17, 1941, for example. 
Secretary to the President, M. L. McIn¬ 
tyre, wrote the International Workers 
Order, declaring that “the President of 
the United States wishes me to convey 
his deep appreciation of the patriotic 
support which you so genuinely pledge ” 

The Treasury Department on April 1, 
1944, commended the IWO for the sale of 
war bonds and declared: 

Your organization is fully entitled to the 
commendation we are delighted to extend 
for the cooperation evidenced, in recognition 
of which we are glad to extend the enclosed 
Treasury Department citation. 

The Fraternal Outlook, official publi¬ 
cation of the IWO, was listed by the 
Treasury Department’s Third War Loan 
Roll of Honor of national magazines. 
The war record of the IWO and its patri¬ 
otic contribution to victory is well known 
and it is officially embodied in the rec¬ 
ords of our Government agencies. 

The IWO has a particularly distin¬ 
guished record as a champion of the 
rights of minorities and the foreign-born. 
It is an organization that is composed 
of the men and women of the diverse 
national groups, the Slavs. Italians. Jews, 
Negroes, and many others that comprise 
the American Nation and are a source 
of its greatness and strength; the IWO 
has enhanced the cultural diversity of 
our Nation. Most of its members are 
part of America’s laboring force and it 
is evident that the questioning of the 
loyalty of the International Workers 
Order is part of the inexcusable attacks 
upon the foreign-bom, the national mi¬ 
norities, and the American labor move¬ 
ment. 

As an organization fighting against 
discrimination and for the rights of 
America’s national groups, the IWO has 
made a profound contribution to true 
Americanism and to the realization of 
the American ideal that all men are cre¬ 
ated free and equal. 

This aspect of the composition of the 
IWO is also reflected in its unique relief 
contributions. Many of the members 
of the IWO have relatives and kinfolk 
in Europe. Long before our Government 
agencies even began to discuss relief for 
Europe, the members of the Interna¬ 
tional Workers Order began to develop 
intensive relief campaigns, out of a per¬ 
sonal interest in their kinfolk and an 
abiding Interest in American aid to Eu¬ 
rope without any political strings at¬ 
tached. The IWO has adopted many 
children’s homes in the various European 
countries and has contributed literally 
millions of dollars to virtually all the 
countries of Europe for the relief and re¬ 
habilitation of its war-ravished peoples. 

The International Workers Order has 
proven its loyalty with deeds. Its con¬ 
tributions to the struggle for the better¬ 
ment of the standards of living of the 
working people of this country will be 
long, long remembered after its traducers 
will have been forgotten. 
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XWO CBJUaCMOBI COMSrmmOMAUTT ov Av* 

TOiutsT Gunnux. OciMWa R»ome«—Pxaxui 

Lioal AcnoN 

(Statement by tbe ofBoen of the Interna¬ 
tional Wortcera Order) 

Without notice or hearing, without chargea 
or evidence, in violation of the Conatitution 
and elementary democratic procedure, Attor¬ 
ney General Clark took it upon himself to 
question tho loyalty of the International 
Workers Order. The International Workers 
Ordei’ is initiating the necessary legal action 
against Bfr. Clark’s attempt at character 
assasatnatton. 

The 188.000 members of the International 
Workers Order. Negro and white, of IS dif¬ 
ferent natioiuility groups, are outraged by 
this attack upon a legally constituted fra¬ 
ternal insurance organisation to which they 
and their families have entrusted their In- 
suranee protection and their fraternal and 
cultural welfare. 

The International Workers Order is proud 
of its record of loyalty and patriotism, its 
war effort and service to the people. We have 
nothing to apologize for. The membership 
of the IWO will meet this irresponsible attack 
end will fight back with every means at Its 
dlspoeal to protect its integrity and security. 

Tbe IWO has been in ezistenee for 18 years. 
It Is a fraternal benefit organisation, char¬ 
tered and operating under the insurance laws 
of the State of New York and licensed to oper¬ 
ate in many other States. We have paid out 
160,000 claims totaling $11,000,000 in benefits. 
Our members carry $185,000,000 in insur¬ 
ance 

Due to the devotion of our memberabtp 
and the nonprofit character of our organ¬ 
ization. we have achieved a financial stability 
and integrity which ranks among tbe highest 
of all fraternal insurance organizations, as 
attested by tbe official reports, examined and 
approved by tbe insurance department 

The character of tbe IWO is unmlstaktUy 
embodied in our constitution and bylaws 
which read, ta part; 

‘*The IWO provides sick, disability, and 
death benefits. It organizes for Its mem¬ 
bers medical aid and other forms of fraternal 
services. It pledges aid and comfort to its 
members in case of need. 

**The doors of the International Workers 
Order are (^n to all regardless of sex, na¬ 
tionality, race, color, creed, or political aflUl- 
atiOQs. 

“As an American organization the Inter¬ 
national Workers Order accepts responsibility 
for the defense oi tbe democratic institutions 
of our country ** 

Mr Clark’s arbitrary and unconstitutional 
designation of the IWO as an organisation 
of questionable loyalty Is contrary to the 
facts. The laboring and common people who 
built this organization to answer their need 
for low-cost Insurance protection and other 
vital benefits will not be intimidated In the 
tradition of our long-standing fight for social 
security, health insurance, democracy, and 
the equal rights of all Americans, against 
Jim crow, anti-Semitism and disertmina- 
tlon. we shall fight for our rights and resist 
all attempts on the part of reactionaries to 
destroy the organizations of the people. 

In this we are linked with millions of 
Americans who, in the spirit of Lincoln. 
Jefferson, and Roosevelt, are battling today 
to safeguard their threatened liberties and 
standard of living. 

iNTZaWATlONAX, WOBXXHS OBDXX, IKC., 

Bogkwzll Kxnt, President. 

Vito Maxcamtokio, Vice President, 
BxTziw SALTZMAK, Vice President, 
LoTTXSX T. Pattxbson, Vice President. 
John E. Middueton, Vice President, 
Prm Sbzpka. Secretary-Treasurer. 


IWO MXuiuaa Cxtxd rox Hzaoisjc bt thk 
Umitxd Btatsb Fobcks 
1. Sgt. Max BadovinatB, lodge 4313; Air¬ 
man's Medal for valor In invasion of SicUy; 


MTVsd la North African Air Porca Ttoop CoMh* 
mand. 

а. Sgt. Mika Baranick; lodge 1588, Akron. 
Ohio; Gan. Mark Clark pinned Diatingulahad 
Service Croea for heroism in action. 

3. 8gt. George G. Bekms. lodge 3018. De¬ 
troit, Mich.: Soldier's Medal for courage, 
coolness, and disregard for personal safety. 

4 Sgt. Leonard Bernhardt, lodge 608, East 
Boston; Distinguished Flying Gross, Silver 
Star, and Air Medal with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 

5. Tech. Sgt. John Gichon, lodge 3523, Pat¬ 
erson. N J.; Distinguished Plying Croes, Air 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters; com¬ 
pleted 50 missions as gunner in Medtter- 
ranlan theater; cited for courageous service 
and elBcftncy In aerial combat. 

б. Tech S^. David Cohen, lodge 6, Bronx, 
N. Y.: Citation from Gen George C. Kenney. 
Distinguished Flying Cross; was radioman 
with Fifth Air Service. 

7. Sgt. Joseph Bvanovlch, lodge 4266, Mc¬ 
Keesport, Pa.; Bronze Star for conspicuous 
gallantry and outstandihg achievement In 
bombing missions. 

8 Sgt John Galanos, lodge 974, Newark, 
N. J : Bronze Star fcMr valorous conduct In 
aetkm in Tunisian campaign. 

0. Sgt. Bernard Greenberg, lodge 665, 
Brooklyn. N. Y.: Air Medal, Stiver Cluster; 
turret gunner: squadron received Presidsn- 
tlal citation. 

10. Capt. Rubin Iden, 42. Detroit: 

Killed In bombing action; cited for heroism 
In bombing Japanese vessels in Glzo Bay 
(Wake Island area). 

11. Charles BJrut, lodge 1546, New Haven, 
Conn.: Cited for splendid attitude and excep¬ 
tional bravery under fire at Wheeler Field, 
Hawaii. December 7. 1941. 

12. Pfc. John Kovach, lodge 1029, New 
York City: Silver Star, citation reads; "His 
courage and bravery, plus an unusual 
amount of initiative, served as an inspira¬ 
tion. and his gaUant»Y reflects tbe glorious 
traditions of the armed forces of the United 
States.” 

13 Tech. Sgt. J Ko{9io, lodge 897, Newton 
Falie, Ohio: Air Medal. 

14. Sgt. Henry W. Kryzak, lodge 696, St. 
Paul, Minn.: Air Medal, Good Cond\ict Medal, 
four Battle Stars. 

16. Lt. Alexander S^ramich, lodge 3124, Mc¬ 
Kees Bock, Pa.: Silver Stkr for heroism in ac¬ 
tion on Biak 

16 Paul Mucha, lodge 2130, Carteret, N. J.: 
Silver Star for gallantry In action at Oahu. 
Hawaii, December 7,1941. 

17. Tech. Sgt. Victor Minkoff, lodge 3120. 
New Jeney: Air Medal; was pilot for Wsndell 
WUlkSe's world flight. 

18. Tech. Sgt. Edward Mazer, lodge 160, 
Pittsburgh. Pz.; Distinguished Flying Cross 
and three Oak Leaf Clustars. 

19. Tech. Sgt. Fred Mlrochnlck, lodge 127: 
Air Medal and 8 Oak Leaf Clusters; completed 
68 missions over France. Italy, and Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

20. Staff Sgt. John Onyszak, lodge 1666, 
Hammond, Ind.: Dlstlnguisbsd Berries Gross 
pinned on by Major General Doolittle. 

21 Pfc Peter Preslipsky, lodge 1504, West 
Leechbiurg. Fa.: Distinguished Service Cross 
for heroism in France; stopped a column of 
German Mark TV tanks. 

22. Tech. Sgt. Doxiald Sachs, lodge 500, New 
York City; United States Air Oorp Air Medal, 
with 3 Oak Loaf Clusters; Distinguished Fly¬ 
ing Gross; bombing missions in Burope. 

23. Staff Sgt. Arnold Solon, lodge 937. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Ifoonie Star Medal, citation 
for meritorious service in action beyond the 
ordinary • « • heroic achievement in 
action near San Giorgio, Italy, (he) disre¬ 
garded danger to himself to aid his company 
eommandmr, his outstandlnf peadonaanoe 
wu a vital factor in taking tbs objeotlve. 

81 Lt. Jerry Traober. XWO general eouncU 
member. New York City: Maj. Gen. Clayton 
Blssel, IntelUgenoe Chief, listed Lieutenant 
TTauber lor patriotic and courageous service. 


28, Pfe Daniel Vardpni, lodge 8618. Korn 
Xisst. Pa.: Bronea Star, i Battis Stars; bis 
brother was kUlsd at Pearl Harbor. 

26. U. Barry WoUansky. lodge 1636, New¬ 
ark. N. J.: Killed in action, poe^umously 
awarded Distinguished Service Groai. Stiver 
Star, and Bronze Star. (Died at Leyte). 

27. CEqi>t. Lueien K. Wemick, lodge 141, Los 
Angeles: Distinguished Flying Cross. 

28. Oorp. John T. Yakstoh. lodge 4380, De¬ 
troit, Mich.: Navy Cross for heroism at Quad- 
alcanal. 

29. Staff Sgt. Andrew Zacharya, ledge 1041, 
Stamford, Conn,; Medal for bravery. 

Tbe above 29 instances of awards and cita¬ 
tions are only those of which we have a rec¬ 
ord. Many were unreported. 


UbHmI Stale$ tad Soviet ladnetrial 
PredaeticMi 

EXTENSION (W REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or mm tokk 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17,1947 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing article from the December 16. 1947, 
issue of World Report 1$ referred to in 
my remarks In the Rbcors: 

SOVXSXB’ UIGXNT Nstts: Foxl. food. 
Production 

XUSSlA’a ZXCOVXRT XB rALTSaiNO—THI RUS¬ 
SIANS CAN SPARE VXRT IXW GOODS FOR OTHXR 

COUNTRIZS TO OPP8XT THZ U NITZ U STATZS 

SUPPXJZS FZOMX8SD BT TBX MARSHALL PLAN— 

A MAJOS ZLUNOBR IN SOVXn PLANNINa IS 

PAXTLT TO WLAMX 

BuMls’s own urgent needs are an Impor- 
tsent factor in the Communists' efforts to 
wreck the Marshall plan in wsstsrn Bur<q)«. 
Politioally, the Kremlin cannot afford to let 
the Western World outpace Ruazla too far 
in recovery, 

Soviet pregMganda now tells of a bountiful 
harvest end humming Industries. An end 
of food rationing is being forecast. Bm- 
phaslB is all on the farms and faotarlM that 
are surpassing their quotas. 

The realities are somewhat different. 
Russian recovery is moving ahead. But it is 
slow end uneven. The chart on the opposite 
page shows how far the Soviet Union has to 
go. 

Industrial output is only about 77 percent 
of the prewar level. 

Food production still is far short of real 
needs. 

Bottlenecks at many points in the Soviet 
economy are holding back the nation’s en¬ 
tire recovery effort. They show up In oiBclal 
statistics and in press reports from Moscow. 

Transportation is one of the worst troubles 
at present. It has fallen short of the goal 
set for 1947 by the 5-year plan. 

Russia's railways now are carrying about 
one-fourth less freight than they did before 
the war. 

Main railway lines in western Russia will 
not be fully restored until next year. 

War losses of rolling stock ware heavy. But 
production of freight cars is only three- 
fourths of tbs 1937 level. 

Truck output lags far behind needs. 

River shipping is receiving more attention, 
but wartime losses still have to be made up. 

Food still is a problem, despite larger cro^ 
this year than last. The grain crop tor 1947 
is estimated at about 73,000,000 tons. But 
that still Is 21 percent below the prewar aver¬ 
age on tbe same area. It Is not nearly enough 
to allow the Russians as much to eat os they 
had before the war. 
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The Ctovlet Union probably will export eoma 
grain In 1948. But It will not be from "but- 
plua.*’ It will come out of the Ruuian’e own 
food supply. 

Buaela probably will not solve Its food 
problems for several years. Acute shortages 
of farm equipment and horses make It hard 
to Increase production fast enough to over¬ 
take rapid growth In population. 

Steel production in the Soviet Union Is 
lagging behind planned goods. Lack of steel 
puts a brake on other industries all along 
the line 

This year’s estimated output of steel la 
one-fourth less than prewar. It Is estimated 
that the Russians have only about half as 
much steel for armaments and Industry as 
In 1937. 

A vast program of expansion will ease the 
Russian steel shortage in future years. For 
the present, however, the program Itself la 
taking large quantities of steel for the build¬ 
ing of new blast furnaces and mills. 

Even with good progress, the Russians can¬ 
not offer their neighbors any help In the way 
of Industrial equipment during the lifetime 
of the Marshall plan. 

Oil output is coming back slowly. The 
Baku field, Russia’s major producer. Is run¬ 
ning into trouble There are serious short¬ 
ages of pipe and of drilling machinery Im¬ 
ports of such equipment from America have 
not been adequate to meet the need. Now 
the United States has stopped shipping these 
things to Russia. 

Lack of housing la a drag on the efficiency 
of Russian labor. Many workers have to 
spend from 2 to 4 hours a day getting to 
work and back, because they can’t find homes 
close to their Jobs 

The Soviet Government built housing for 
only 300,000 people in the first half of this 
year. Population is increasing at five times 
that rate. 

Consumer goods still are painfully scarce 
In Russia. 

Textiles are In short supply Russia’s mills 
are producing only two-thirds os much cot¬ 
ton cloth per person as in 1937, and three- 
fourths as much woolen goods Even In 1937, 
supplies were Inadequate, and now a bigger 
share goes to the army 

Shoes wore produced this year at a rate 
that would provide one pair only for every 
other Soviet citizen Ten yea*j ago, enough 
were manufactured to give one pair to each 
person In Russia. 

Household articles are scarce and expen¬ 
sive The small quantities provided by the 
Government are sold at prices most Russians 
can't afford 

Only bright spots In the Soviet economy are 
coal and electric power. Production of both 
Is above prewar levels 

Coal mining was expanded during the war. 
New mines in the Urals and Siberia helped 
make up for the loss of those wrecked by 
the Germans in the Donbas. From now on 
the eastern mines are to supply a much larger 
share of Russia's coal. 

Most of the Donbas mines now are back in 
operation, but their output Is one-third less 
than before the war. 

Electric power has recovered rapidly in the 
last year, as the chart shows. If the present 
rate of increase can be maintained, the goal 
set by the 6-year plan for 1950 will be reached. 

Power plants are being built In the eastern 
parts of the Soviet Union Plants in the 
devastated areas are being restored with 
equipment taken from occupied countries. 

Demand for electric power In Russia is 
much larger than before the war. The 
chemical and aluminum industries, both 
being expanded, are heavy users. Atomic 
energy projects are likely to bite deeply Into 
the power supply. 

Poor planning Is partly to blame for the 
faltering pace of Russia’s recovery. Soviet 


leaders believed capitalism would collapse 
soon after the end of the war. They reasoned 
tht^t capitalist countries, to keep their fac¬ 
tories going, would make large loans to Rus¬ 
sia. So the Russians held their gold, waited 
for the collapse. 

But collapse hasn’t come. The chief 
prophet of capitalist catastrophe, the econ¬ 
omist Varga, now finds himself in trouble. 
He has lost his Job as an editor But the 
damage Is already done. The urgently need¬ 
ed goods Russia might have bought a year or 
two ago are no longer available They will 
be us^ In the Marshall plan Instead. 

Russia’s battle against the Marshall plan 
and European recovery will have to be fought 
with political weapons alone. Russia, for 
several years, will have no economic weapons 
comparable to those of the United States. 


Fuel Oil Shortage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 

OF NOPTH CAXOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. REDDEN Mr. I^eaker, during 
the past 24 hours I have received several 
telegrams and long-distance calls from 
leading citizens and officials in my dis¬ 
trict with respect to the shortage of fuel 
oil These telegrams have come from 
men like C. £ Morgan, mayor of the city 
of Asheville: Arthur Myles Jones, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the Asheville Chamber 
of Commerce; Don S Elias, vice presi¬ 
dent of the Asheville Citizen-Times Co ; 
John C. Vance, member of the Buncombe 
County Board of Commissioners. The 
city manager of Asheville. Pat Burdette, 
also told me over long-distance phone 
only about 50 percent of the demands for 
fuel oil in the city of Asheville is being 
met, and that while old u.sers of fuel oil 
had a reasonable supply on hand some 
of the new consumers had less than 2 
weeks’ supply. 

The situation existing in my district is 
apparently prevalent throughout North 
Carolina. In the morning press I see 
that the mayor of Charlotte, together 
with a large group of citizens, has wired 
the President to take some action to 
relieve this critical condition. Also the 
Charlotte mayor, H. H Baxter, has asked 
petroleum dealers to ration fuel oil and 
allow only 80 percent of the demands to 
each customer. 

No doubt this critical condition is wide¬ 
spread over the Nation. I hear of it 
from many Members of Congress, and 
yet we are told by some of the petroleum 
dealers that there is no shortage of fuel 
oil that the shortage is In transportation. 
If this is true the Government of the 
United States should immediately call 
into play every ship, privately or publicly 
owned, and every means of transporta¬ 
tion that is capable of conveying fuel oil 
until ^his shortage is relieved. I am ad¬ 
vised that some of the American tankers 
arc transporting oil to foreign countries 
on this very day and that others are 
being loaded in the docks for that pur¬ 


pose. This is not fair treatment to the 
people of this country and it should not 
be tolerated by our Government. 

This country has been charitable to¬ 
ward the rest of the world, so much so 
in fact that our charity is becoming 
almost as impressive as the widow’s mite. 
All that is mighty fine, but it Just does 
not make good sense for us to ship our 
products to other lands while our people 
at home subject themselves to the dis¬ 
comfort and dangers of winter weather. 

I appeal to the Members of this House 
to unite in a common effort to see that 
fuel is made available at once to the 
American people. 


Case of Mr. Pauley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

OF NFW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, repre¬ 
hensible conduct of those in high places, 
of which instances are now being almost 
dally revealed, has reached alarming 
proportions. 

We sorely need a return to the maxim, 
“Public office is a public trust.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an editorial from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle of Rochester, 
N. Y, entitled “Case of Mr. Pauley.’’ 

CASE or MR. PAmJET 

When Edwin W. Pauley was a candidate 
tor Under Secretary of the Navy last year, 
vigorous opposition was aroused on the 
ground that he was interested heavily in the 
oil business, and that this would Inevitably 
react upon him as on ofiBclal of the Navy. 
Walter Llppmann and others argued so elo¬ 
quently that a Navy official ought to be above 
the least taint of suspicion that President 
Truman finally withdrew the nomination 

Now Mr Pauley turns up as a special as¬ 
sistant to Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of 
the Army, and much the same objections 
that were made to bis association with the 
Navy apply to his assignment in the Army. 
For he admittedly has been a heavy buyer in 
wheat and other commodities and held those 
holdings while the Army was buying similar 
commodities in connection with the Govern¬ 
ment program. 

Mr Pauley insists that immediately upon 
his appointment to his present post he be¬ 
gan to liquidate his holdings in food eom- 
modlties of something less than a million 
dollars in value, and that he has got rid of 
all but about 10 percent He figures he has 
lost about $100,000 by this process He de¬ 
nies, and Secretary Royull supports him in 
this, that he had at any time any knowledge 
of Government transactions that could have 
Influenced his declslonj to buy or sell 

The disclosure that Mr Pauley was a spec¬ 
ulator in the grain market, even though a 
legitimate one, is particularly unfortunate 
coming at a time when speculation of this 
sort has been condemned by many, including 
Prcslden Truman, as a cause of inflation and 
soaring prices If there is any difference be¬ 
tween this sort of speculation and plain 
gambling, the distinction is too slight for 
most persons to see. President Truman In 
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bit blast at this praetlce In October evident¬ 
ly did not tee it. 

Whether Ur. Pauley It any better or any 
worse than others is not the point. Anyone 
engaged In large scale commodity speculation 
has no business in an important Government 
poet. Bven if It la entirely aboveboard it 
still stirs suspicion. The Senate committee 
which has started this Investigation is bound 
to follow through wherever It may lead. 


Western Power (or More Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

or WASHIWOTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December IS {legislative day 

' of Thursday December 4). 1947 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
former Member of this body, Hon. Mon 
C. Wallgren, now Governor ot my State, 
made an excellent address on western 
power for more production at the West¬ 
ern Oovemors* Conference in Portland. 
Oreg., December 12 and 13, 1947. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad¬ 
dress be printed In the Rbcord. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows. 

When the western Governors met In Seattle 
last May, we found agreement on funda¬ 
mental propositions regarding western re¬ 
source development and formulated a unani¬ 
mous declaration of policy. We had come 
to take common counsel in the face of a 
threatened drastic curtailment In congres¬ 
sional appropriations for western power, rec¬ 
lamation. and other projects necessary to 
build up the productive strength of the 
region and the national economy. 

Our deliberations, placed before the Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee, and amplified 
by testimony In persons of several western 
governors, had far-reaching effect. The Con¬ 
gress and the Nation were made sharply aware 
that the West has an economic program 
which can eurmount party differences We 
hammered home the point that the West is 
a vital part of the whole economy and a vast 
potential producer of goods and services to 
augment the real wealth of the Nation. 

It Is fair to say that our efforts were In¬ 
strumental In persuading the Congress to 
reconsider its heavy-handed cut In the weet- 
em budget We obtained a partial restora¬ 
tion of the Federal funds required to enable 
the work of the West to go forward 

Our meeting today signified that the ob¬ 
jectives we seek in common for the West are 
still to be won. Immediate and urgent 
problems remain The people in my State 
are looking anxiously to the Congress for 
prompt action on supplemental appropria¬ 
tions to keep the Columhia Basin project 
from closing down. Many project workers 
have been separated from pay rolls. Planning 
of future reclamation work is hedged around 
with uncertainty. Operating with limited 
funds and other restrictions Imposed by the 
present Congress, the Bureau of Reclamation 
Is trying to make the best of a difficult 
situation. 

The unwarranted accusation has been 
made that the Bureau Is trying a "squeese 
play** on CoK 4 :re 8 s by speeding up its work 
In the oelnmbia Basin. Those who make 
the charge display a dlnud lack of perspec¬ 


tive and a sbocking disregard of urgent needs 
In the Columbia Basin. 

The^eonsequencee of eongresslonai failure 
to approve sufficient funds tor reclamation 
work were clearly drawn at our last Western 
Governors* Conference. The Congress was 
fiUly apprised of the facte. All persOna gen¬ 
uinely concerned with western welfare fore¬ 
told the danger of short-sighted action. 

The recent Ill-advised maneuver for a 
congressional Investigation of the Reclama¬ 
tion Bureau was repudiated by Individuals 
and groups in the Columbia Valley regard¬ 
less of political party. Chambers of com¬ 
merce. veterans* groups, irrigation district 
representatives and others raised their voices 
in protest against an attempt to create con¬ 
fusion and to obscure legislative responsi¬ 
bility for the Imminent shut-down of the 
Columbia Basin project 

The Congress can repair the damage done 
to the West and perform a real national 
service by quickly getting about the busi¬ 
ness of arranging the supplemental appro¬ 
priations required Departmental estimates 
are about to be presented to Congress for 
funds necessary to carry the work through 
the current fiscal year. I propose that we 
draw up a resolution at this conference em- 
phaslBlng the importance of the supple¬ 
mental funds required for the western States, 
and that we collectively urge the Congress 
to act with the least possible delay. 

Time is short. Supplemental appropria¬ 
tions must be made even while budgets are 
being prepared for the next fiscal year Some 
mouths ago 1 conferred with President Tru¬ 
man concerning the budgetary estimates for 
western projects. I am confident that the 
new budget will take particular account of 
western potentials in meeting the pressing 
production problems of the Nation 

This leads me to the important subject of 
hydroelectric power Since our last confer¬ 
ence. the power shortage has been intensi¬ 
fied by growing industrial, commercial, and 
domestic demands '-The power pool that 
serves the Pacific Northwest Is being xised to 
capacity, with nothing to spare The break¬ 
down of a single generator can cause a 
brown-out In the Pacific Northwest As far 
as industrial expansion and new uses for 
electrical power are concerned, we have al¬ 
ready been forced into a sort of rationing 
process. Established Industries have been 
put on short rations. New Industries are 
being starved out or shut out. 

The acute power shortage throughout the 
Northwest affects the Jobs and incomes and 
the dally living of the 4,000,000 people who 
live in this region The Northwest utilities 
are burning oil to generate power when that 
oil should be utilised for gasoline, or beat¬ 
ing homes, or other more Important pur¬ 
poses. The Mountain States Power Oo. has 
written to all of its 44.000 customers, ad¬ 
vising them to expect service Interruptions 
this winter because of the demand for power 
and stating that there will he little relief tm- 
tll the Federal Government completes Mc- 
Nary Dam by 1061 

Zn Seattle. Olty lAght has raised Ite rates 
on home-beating electricity In order to dis¬ 
courage that use of power because of the 
shortage. New home owners are compelled 
to bum scarce oil. or to put in coal or wood 
burners to use antiquated methods of heat¬ 
ing In the, electrical age. The Puget Soxmd 
Power A Ugbt Oo. telle its stockholders that 
the power shorten le critical and requests 
industrial customers to curtail the use of 
power between 4 p. m. and 7 p. m. each day. 

The ebortagee we experienee In this region 
point to a crucial problem td national policy 
regarding power resources. Today power, no 
less than steel, is a brake on production. 

We all agree that production and more 
production Is needed to combat the danger¬ 


ously growing inflation at home. W§ agree 
further that productlen In tremendous 
quantities wlH be needed to make good our 
commitments in the foreign-aid program. 

Production depend! tq^on power. Ameri¬ 
can Industry, large and small, ^abeorbs about 
00 percent of the total power supply gener¬ 
ated In this country. 

Between 1040 and 1940 the total production 
of electrical energy in the United States In¬ 
creased from 188,000,000,000 kllowatt-hours 
to 275.000.000.000 kllowatt-hours. or 48 per¬ 
cent. The inventory of national resources, 
made at the President’s request to measure 
our productive ability in meeting needs at 
home and abroad, indicates that facilities 
for power production and distribution must 
be substantially Increased. The Federal 
Power Commission, projecting national 
power and energy requirements from 1047 
to 1052 on the assumption of continuing 
high levels of employment and production, 
estimated a potential Increase from 270.000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1047 to 876.000,- 
000,000 kllowatt-hours In 1062, or 37 percent. 

In other words, for continued high-level 
production through the next 5 years, the Na¬ 
tion’s power plant will have to double the 
capacity available in 1040. More power ca¬ 
pacity will have to be added In the next 6 
years than was added in the entire war period 
of 104(M6. 

These estimates, made In connection with 
the Marshall plan studies give us some per¬ 
spective on the tremendous power demands 
that will be made by American Industry. The 
West will play a leading role In meeting these 
demands. The great river systems of the 
West contain the potentials for rapid and 
comprehensive expansion of power facilities. 
President Truman has pointed out that the 
West will be counted on to perform a large 
share of the production Job ahead, and we are 
assured of his all-out support lor the hydro¬ 
electric projects that must be built. 

Development of western hydroelectric po¬ 
tentials is a wise and prudent measure to 
conserve national resources while Increasing 
production. Water power is conserved by 
use, wasted by nonuse. Tbe more dams 
we build to generate hydroelectric energy, 
the less demand will the economy malci* on 
nonrencwablo sources of energy. It has been 
calculated for example, that every kilowatt- 
hour of hydroelectric energy generated Is 1 
pound of coal saved Therefore, development 
of our water resources docs double duty In 
conservation. New energy is provided to 
drive tbe wheels of Industry and to do work 
In farm and home, while older sources of 
energy are conserved for careful economic 
use. 

The private utilities of this country, for 
tbe most part, generate their electricity in 
steam plants using coal or other fuel. Thus 
a 05,000.000,000, 6-year plant expansion pro¬ 
gram for private utilities, announced some 
time ago by the Edison Electric Institute, 
will put 95 percent of the additional generat¬ 
ing facilities In steam plants. Hydroelectric 
power, based on the great river systems 
which cross State and even National botuid- 
arles, and requiring huge capital Invest¬ 
ments for development, Is predominantly a 
Federal enterprise. 

This fact by Itself means that the West 
will occupy a prominent place In the national 
program for more production. What we need 
for ourselves as a Nation, what we can spare 
to other nations, can be determined wisely 
only In the light of production potentials 
dlered by the West. Consequently, our In¬ 
sistence that these potentials be developed 
In a systematic and eomprebenalve way is 
bssed on the broadest considerations of 
national welfare. 

Those who fall to think ahead, who flght 
the natlozxal good by flghtmg western power 
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development, do not con^^rehend the rela¬ 
tion between power and industry. Industry 
depends upon power, but power cannot fol¬ 
low Industry. The facilities must be there 
in advance, ready and waiting to serve. As 
Secretary Krug emphasized In connection 
with the Marshall plan studies, electric power 
cannot be generated and then stockpiled for 
future use. Facilities must be provided at 
the power-generating plants, in transmission 
lines and substations, and In the distribu¬ 
tion systems, to meet the maximum total 
of power requirements that can be expected 
from all constimers. These facilities mtist 
carry reserve capacity for periods of emer¬ 
gency or repair. New capacity must be pro¬ 
vided to anticipate new demands. Building 
power capacity ahead of industry is good 
management and sound economy. 

It took a war to demonstrate forcefully the 
relation between power capacity and produc¬ 
tion. Without the power facilities of TVA, 
Bonneville, and Grand Coulee, and other 
great Federal hydroelectric projects, how dif¬ 
ferent would have been the outcome The 
war brought congressional approval lor com¬ 
pletion of the power Installations at Bonne¬ 
ville and for one-third of the power capacity 
of Grand Coulee With that aid the Pacific 
Northwest returned to the Nation the prod¬ 
ucts of power—aluminum for one-third of 
the Air Force, plutonium for the atomic 
bomb, magnesium for Incendiaries, chemicals 
for fertilizers to produce food for the armed 
services. 

As the production machinery of the Nation 
is geared to the enormous demands of a 
peacetime world, the materials that make us 
strong In military power also provide the 
sinews of Industry. The chemical and metal 
industries that need low-cost power In 
abundance are growing more rapidly than 
most other Industries In the United States 
They utilize the largest block of Industrial 
power In the Nation In 1930 they took 22 
percent of all industrial energy, but by 1940 
they took nearly 28 percent. They produce 
aluminum, magnesium, copper, zinc, alloys 
for steel, carbide, phosphorus and phosphate 
fertilizers, ammonia and nitrogen fertilizers, 
chlorine, caiistic soda, plastics, rayon, and 
they underlie most other Industries. 

The Pacific Northwest can be a power ar¬ 
senal for many of these power-using indus¬ 
tries, but they go a-begging while one-third 
of the undeveloped hydropower In the Na¬ 
tion Is wasting away to the ocean. The 
Bonneville Power Administration Informs me 
that at least seven industrial plants cannot 
be built or expanded In the Northwest at this 
time because It cannot provide some 200,000 
kilowatts of power. These plants, with their 
probable power demand and employment, are 
as follows. 



Kilowatts 

Jobs 

1. T ■ ’ ■ • • 

25,000 

400 

2. T 


lizons needed to ptwliieo food 
on American farms and In Ku- 
ropo... 

(),000 

250 

3. 7'o produce cat bide and to pro¬ 
duce chemicals from carbldo.... 

40,000 

1,250 

4. To produco ferrochronie and for- 
, 1 1 

steels. 

25,000 

300 

6. To produce abmsives for the ma- 
cliinc 1 i ■ ■ ■ 1 i' . ’ ‘ 

used s . . .. 

linisluiiK ino woou piouueih 
made in plants of the North¬ 
west and (California, and to 
produco refractories for Uio 
electric furnaces of many in- 

!:• ■ 

' 25,000 

600 

< i, .. 



products.......^. 

1 10,000 

500 



Kilowatts 

Jobs 

7. Tc ■ 1 , * 

the Khortago of steel, and to 
produco electric wlro and cable. 

76,000 

1,000 

205,000 

4,300 


These seven plants or expansions would 
have offered over 4,000 Jobs directly In local 
factories and would have created 6,000 or 
more Jobs in service trades. Virtually they 
have been legislated out of existence by 
congressional limitations on our power 
development. 

Alumlntun is one of our important new 
industries using large quantities of power, 
but the aluminum Industry cannot plan for 
expansion without assurance of adequate 
power supplies for the future. 

Aluminum Is a strategic metal in the 
American economy For our national secur¬ 
ity It Is absolutely essential to have ample 
aluminum producing and fabricating facili¬ 
ties. Aluminum goes into thousands of in¬ 
dustrial uses, and it will help to break pro¬ 
duction bottlenecks in many lines by re¬ 
placing steel and copper which arc in short 
supply. Builders of automobiles, houses, 
ships, and other Important goods are turn¬ 
ing more and more to aluminum 

Aluminum Is a heavy user of power. Every 
pound of aluminum ingot takes 10 kilowatt- 
hours and a single reduction plant may use 
1 ,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours or more each 
year 

As a result of governmental action which 
broke the monopoly hold on the aluminum 
Industry, the Pacific Northwest today has 
one-third of the basic producing capacity 
for competitive production. For this ca¬ 
pacity to be fully utilized and for new fabri¬ 
cating plants to be put into operation, more 
power Is needed. The Permanento Metals 
Corp. Is preparing to bring on aluminum 
foil plant to the Pacific Northwest from Ger¬ 
many. To supply metal for that plant, and 
to meet other aluminum needs, Permanente 
should be operating the sixth pot-line at the 
Spokane aluminum pig plant. No power is 
available for that pot-line. 

The Reynolds reduction plant at Long¬ 
view, Wash., Is closed down at present. That 
plant cannot reopen because there Is no 
power. 

The Aluminum Co. of America cannot ex¬ 
pand Its operation at Vancouver, Wash. Yet 
Alcoa recently announced its willingness to 
build a wire and cable mill to help meet na¬ 
tional shortages of electrical conductor— 
provided it can get more power. 

It must bo emphasized that power-using 
industries which spread their products 
throughout the American economy cannot 
locate anywhere at will. Largo blocks of 
power at low cost are essential to their op¬ 
eration. In the face of a Nation-wide power 
shortage and the imperative need to con¬ 
serve fuels, comprehensive development of 
western hydroelectric potentials is the neces¬ 
sary alternative to lowered production. 

Nature deprived the Northwest of abun¬ 
dant oil, coal, and gas, but gave us the Co¬ 
lumbia River. From the abundance of na¬ 
ture we can produce the lowest cost power 
in the country. The $17.60 wholesale rate 
for Northwest power will help pay reclama¬ 
tion costs and will repay the Federal power 
investment—that has been proven by rec¬ 
ognized public accountants in financial re¬ 
ports to the Bonneville Power Administra¬ 
tion. 

Persons in powerful congressional posi¬ 
tions who complain about our low power 
rates and threaten to raise them, in effect 
complain that we are trying to use efficiently 
what nattire has given us. More Important, 
a rise in Northwest power rates would halt 
our Industrial operations and strike a blow 
at the national production effort. One mill. 


one-tenth of a cent Increase per kilowatt 
would probably wipe out the aluminum in¬ 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest. 

Increased power rates and insufficient 
power facilities are two sides of the same 
coin. Holding back the development of one 
region will not benefit another. There Is 
too much work to be done, too many things 
to produce. Opportunities must be made 
available to all. 

The problems before us now are far too 
Important to allow for petty bickering and 
narrow sectional Jealousy. The Nation will 
go forward as the West goes forward How 
to make the West go forward Is the ques¬ 
tion we have tried to answer today. 


Veteranf* Homestead Bill, H. R. 4621 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

or CALZFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
veteran of World War n of moderate In¬ 
come and without large financial reserves 
today Is faced with Increasing diflSculty 
in the solution of his housing problems. 
Rents continue beyond his means. Build¬ 
ing costs are high. And he is having a 
hard time getting a loan to purchase or 
build a home even under the benefits ex¬ 
tended through the QI bill of rights. 

Today lending Institutions are becom¬ 
ing more critical in their loan selections, 
reducing appraisal values, demanding 
larger equities and favoring shorter 
terms Lenders in the larger cities, des¬ 
pite abundant capital for long-term 
home loans, are reluctant to extend 
credit on GI Government-guaranteed 
loans without at least a 10 percent down 
payment. 

Prom these facts it is apparent that 
our veterans who are in the lower-in¬ 
come brackets and do not have cash 
available for a substantial down pay¬ 
ment arc unable to benefit under present 
provisions for Government aid to vet¬ 
erans for the purchase of housing, and 
something should be done now to remedy 
this situation. 

I have introduced H. R. 4621, a vet¬ 
erans’ homestead act, for this purpose. 
Under the provisions of this bill, the vet¬ 
eran of moderate income will be given 
an instrumentality for securing low in¬ 
terest-rate money through tax-exempt 
securities on the veterans’ own private 
enterprise projects. 

These projects would construct and 
purchase housing to be sold to veterans 
for their own occupancy together with 
their families and dependents. They 
would also construct, purchase, maintain, 
and operate housing to be rented to vet¬ 
erans, and they would make loans to 
veterans for the purchase of housing. 

Under my proposed bill, suitable pro¬ 
visions would be made to prevent specu¬ 
lation in the sale or rental of such hous¬ 
ing by purchasers or occupants, and 
project associations set up under the bill 
would be limited to make new loans and 
acquire property for sale or rental only 
for 10 years from the termination of 
World War JL After that they would 
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remain in existence for only such pe¬ 
riod of time as required to liquidate their 
affairs. 

Our veterans need adequate housing, 
and many of them are unable to get it 
under existing veterans* housing aid. 
We should act ntm to get housing for 
the veterans at prices they can afford. 
I urge the Members of Congress to con¬ 
sider my biU. H. R. 4621. which will pro¬ 
vide such housing for our veterans. 


College Training Among the White 
Population 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

or BOtlTH CAXOUNA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday» December 16 ilegtatative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. I request unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a table based on the Six¬ 
teenth Census of the United States, pub¬ 
lished in 1940. This table shows the rel¬ 
ative standing of the States of the Union 
as to the percentage of white population 
25 years of age or over which has com¬ 
pleted 4 years of college training. 

This report reflects considerable credit 
on the States of South Carolina and Ari¬ 
zona. which lead the Nation with 7 per¬ 
cent each. I take pride in bringing this 
information to the notice of the Senate 
because my State of South Carolina has 
been frequently and consistently ma¬ 
nned and abused regarding its educa¬ 
tional effort and achievement. I take the 
opportunity to point out here that South 
Carolina, a State of relatively low per 
capita wealth and per capita income, de¬ 
votes a proportionately large share of 
her resources to elementary and second¬ 
ary schools and to institutions of higher 
learning. 

Wc are proud, not ashamed, of our ac¬ 
complishments. We recognize more 
clearly than anyone else our limitations 
and our deficiencies. We are constantly 
striving to meet the challenge of greater 
opportunity for all persons to the fullest 
extent of our capacity. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Percent of tohite population 25 years of age 
or more which has completed at least 4 
years of college, 1940 


Btste 

White 
population 
yenra 
or older 

Number 
whieh have 
completed 

4 years of 
ooUcRCor 
more 

Porcont 

of 

total 

Booth Carolina... 

623,4S7 

86,806 

7.0 

Arizona .. 

221,726 

16,670 

7.C 

CnlJfomia......... 

. 4,235.rJ2 

20q«97 

&» 

Nevada. 

. «,120 

4,309 

6.8 

Floricki........._ 

SO^HtO 

61,022 

as 

Utah. . 

264,607 

10,274 

az 

Colorado. 

027,064 

87,466 

ac 

Delaware.... _.... 

137,188 

7,860 

ar 

New York - 

. 8,060,084 

464,237 

as 

Wnshtagton. 

. 1,063,810 

6R.01H 

&6 

MaesachuactU_ _ 

. 2,686^813 

141.841 

as 

Orerou. . . 

667.088 

“'55? 

ao 

Maryland. 

801, TOC 

48,227 

a4 


Percent of white population 25 years of age 
or more which has completed at lecMt 4 
years of eoUege, JM9—GontlaiMd 




KQmher 



White 

which have 

Peioent 

of 

total 

Bute 

pepelathm 
26 years 

completed 

4 years of 


or older 

college or 



more 


Minizslppl___ 

664,878 

28,743 

S.4 

Virginia_ 

1,860;487 

Z403,836 

66.635 

as 

Now Jeraoy....._ 

12a6ie 

as 

Wyoming_-_ 

184.778 

a040 

ai 

LouHlana. 

790,171 

80,792 

ao 

Oklidioma_ 

1,000.060 

M.673 

ao 

Conneotient. 

1.012,365 

4Z443 

4. ft 

Montana... . 

307,207 

ia022 

40 

North Ciurolina_ 

1,229,877 

60,611 

40 

Texas. 

2,030,638 

14Z646 

40 

New Mexko- 

231,004 

10,806 

47 

Kansea... 

1,067,002 

47,004 

47 

Georgia.— 

1,089,087 

47,308 

46 


4,886,3.82 

211,610 

46 

Haho. 

272.046 

12,167 

4 6 

Ohio.... 

8,004,626 

177,644 

4& 

Rhode Island. 

417.840 

18,825 

46 

New Hampshire.... 

293,427 

12 ,a’i 6 

48 

Pennsylvania. 

6,366,011 

231,174 

48 

Nebraska. 

741,321 

81.844 

48 

Iowa__— 

1,400,846 

60,857 

4S 

MinneunfA._ 

1,688,143 

68.833 

48 

Michigiin.. 

2,877,003 

119,231 

41 

Vermont___ 

204,913 

8.384 

41 

AUbRnm_ 

004,646 

36,460 

4ft 

Missouri........... 

Z 100,611 

86,300 

40 

Jndhna. 

1,031,387 

7a 030 

aft 

Bouth Dakota_ 

336,161 

1Z060 

19 

Whromin.. 

1.796.IHM 

69.916 

8.9 

North Dakota._ 

823,833 

11,626 

16 

Tennessee_..... 

1,226,661 

43.891 

16 

West Vinrlnio_ 

866,101 

29,629 

ia936 

14 

Mft'ne _ 

470.389 

18 

ki •i:iirk5, .. 

1,316,676 

40,444 

11 

Arkansas-- 

730,603 

20,339 

18 

United States.. 

67,000,623 

8.319,786 

40 


Compiled from data of Eixteoitb Couns of United 
Btatei. 


Adequate American Merchant Marine and 

Sbipbnilding Industry Indispensahle to 

American Seenrity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or NEW JEE8XT 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBESBNTATIVSS 
Thursday, December IB, 1947 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
accordance with the consent given by the 
House, I am submitting for the benefit of 
the Members an editorial appearing in 
the Evening Courier, Camden, N. J., 
under date of Tuesday, December 16, 
1947. 

The editorial Is entitled '^Congress 
Holds the Key to Future of United States 
Shipping.** This editorial should have 
the careful and thoughtful consideration 
of every Member of the House. It em- 
phasisea in a logical and forceful man¬ 
ner one of the most Important matters 
concerning the welfare of our people and 
the security of our Nation. 

The editorial to which I have referred 
is as follows: 

oamas^ moLM Tsat Mxt 90 wotusm or vnrno 

STATES BHimNO 

m Its r e ce nt report to President Truman, 
his advisory committee on the marebant ma¬ 
rine called an adequate merobaent fleet and 
American shipbuilding Induitry "indlspan- 
aable to national seeurtty." 

The committee warned that unleaa aoma 
minimum level Is set for our shipping and 
ahlpbundlng. **the country wni lose that vltot 


nooleus of know-how wMcb h e aaeuttal to 
most emergency or worttmo needs.** 

A minimum foreo of -SCkOet aaen In the Na- 
tlcm's iblpyards, tho committee said, la nao- 
easary If tbla know-how la to be retained. 
But the Shlplmlldtng Oounell saye that total 
employment In the yerda today, both for 
merchant and naval oonstruetfam, la only 
90,000 and that with the completion of cur¬ 
rent eommerolal building by nedetaunimer it 
will be down to 60,000, bdow the Fresldent'a 
committee’s minimum. 

Despite the country^ need for modem 
cargo and paseenger ahlpa in quantity If 
we arc to retain a competitive position on 
the seas with other nations, there are now 
hut 82 new ocean-going merchant vessels 
of more than 1,000 groes tons on the ways, 
and only two passenger liners under con¬ 
struction, both already launched and now 
being outfitted at Ala m eda, Calif. 

American shipbuilding today ranks only 
seventh In the world, with even France and 
Italy ahead of us. 

The reasons why America must maintain 
an adequate merchant fleet and shipyard In- 
dxistry are so Incontrovertible and have been 
stated so often that there Is no occasion to 
repeat them here. 

Why, then, has construction come to a 
virtual halt, leaving us only a war-built mer¬ 
chant marine which consists of obsolete and 
obsolescent vessels with the shipyards 
threatened by almost total psralysis in the 
next few months? 

The answer lies In the failure of Congress 
to provide a continuing program of subsidies 
for construction and operation which make 
It possible for builders and steamship com¬ 
panies to plan ahead with any assurance of 
meeting costs or making any profits. 

The subsidy question is complex at best. 
The object of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, however, was to grant long-term sub¬ 
sidies which would enable American lines 
and srards to compete with foreign countries 
where costs are lower. Although the Presi¬ 
dent’s committee calls this set “wholly In¬ 
adequate" It Is a sort of Magna Carta of the 
merchant marine. 

But the current Congress, acting counter 
to Its main objective, passed legislation 
which knocked out the revolving fund on 
which the whole philosophy of the 1930 act 
was based, and has limited appropriations so 
that funds are available only on a year-to- 
year basis. 

ih the shipbuilding and ship operating in- 
dustrlee, this simply will not work. Con¬ 
struction of any major vessel extends over 
more than 1 year. Operation must be over 
a period of years to recoup the original 
Investment. If builders and operators can¬ 
not plan with a knowledge of how their 
Gove rnmen t contracts will read for mote 
than 12 months, they cannot plan at all. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute 
has laid these facts before Congress In a 
move to have revolving ftmd appropriations 
restored at the next session. 

In Camden, the Camden United Oltlsens 
Committee, which was organized about Z 
years ago and was effective In having Con¬ 
gress appropriate the money to finish all 
naval vemels which were 20 percent or more 
complete on the ways, wilt join in the cam¬ 
paign. 

The committee will work at Washington 
and resume its activity on behalf of the 
merchant marine and the shipyards. 

Caihden’s Interest in the campaign Is vital 
and Immediate. Restoration of the revolv¬ 
ing fund would mean that the New York 
BhipbuUdlng Corp. will receive contracts for 
two of five large pssaenger-lrcl^t Unars the 
President Lines is ready to have b«dlt. These 
2 sblps would provide trark for BfiOO men 
for from 2 to 2% years. 

New York Ship Is doing sverythlng in Ha 
power to obtain work and Judd Its woriilng 
force, hut with new co n tr a ets at a standstill 
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because of the subsidy tangle the prospects 
are dark unless Oongress acte. Ckmstruotion 
now on the ways wlU be comi^eted In the 
next few months. The same situation exists 
In other yards throughout the country. 

Here In Camden we appreciate what the 
shipbuilding Industry means to us locally. 
Its value to the Nation is even more Impor¬ 
tant. 

Congress should make the merchant ma¬ 
rine one of Its first concerns at the regular 
session, since there is no time for action 
tefore the special session ends. 

The revolving fund system of appropria¬ 
tions must be restored as the first step in 
keeping American ships on the high seas and 
the American shipbuilding Industry alive. 


Liquor Advertitementt in Magaiinet and 
Newipapert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KAKSA8 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 18 {legislative day 
oj Thursday. December 4), 1947 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Ricord the text 
of an able address by Judge Fred G. 
Johnson, of Hastings, Nebr., on October 
29. 1947. before the Nebraska State 
convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Judge Johnson 
shows why liquor advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers are not con¬ 
ducive to temperance. I have a bill on 
this subject before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Ladies of the State WCTU, In my few 
remarks to you I shall try to show you some 
of the evils that stem from liquor advertise¬ 
ments that are carried in local. State, and 
national magazines, newspapers, and peri¬ 
odicals. 

Those of us who are still possessed of a 
reasonable degree of common sense, decency, 
and the virtues of sobriety know from ob¬ 
servation. without further presentation of 
evidence, that the glowing, distinctive, mis¬ 
leading, and Intriguing advertisements of 
beer, liquors, and wines In our magazines 
and newspapers are not conducive to tem¬ 
perance But, the object and purpose of 
the whole program is to encourage drinking 
by adults and minors. 

1 noticed an item in last night’s Tribune 
that you are especially interested in the 
Senator Capper bill (S. 266), which was in¬ 
troduced In otur last session of Congress. 
This measure la rimnlng true to your poli¬ 
cies, and I am happy to see you direct spe¬ 
cial efforts in that direction. If you have 
a copy of the hearings before the committee 
on this bill you perhaps have noticed a 
letter, which Senator Capper received, from 
the Capital District Liquor Stores, Inc., Al¬ 
bany, N 7., and is printed In full on page 5 
of the report. In this letter they say “Al¬ 
though we are engaged in the direct sale 
of bottled wines and liquors to the con¬ 
suming public, we are also pledged to the 
principle of moderation, and after approxi¬ 
mately 14 years of repeal, we are completely 
satisfied that the high-pressure advertising 
of today Is not conducive to temperance 
We are further convinced that such adver¬ 
tising Is detrimental to the interest of young 
people whom the law makes every effort to 


protect by restrictions against the tavern 
keeper and package store proprietor. • • • 
We sincerely trust that you will be success¬ 
ful In obtaining passage of this commenda¬ 
ble piece of legislation.” The letter Is signed 
by James J. Divine, attorney for the Capital 
District Liquor Stores. Inc. There really Is 
some consistency in that. 

But. when I read a very fine, benevolent, 
and sympathetic front-page editorial In the 
largest dally newspaper in the State, writ¬ 
ten in behalf of the killed and injured and 
their families who were the victims of a 
hayrack party and an automobile collision 
in Douglas County. Nebr., which was caused 
by the unlawful act of a 19-ycar-old 
drunken driver, and In the same Issue of 
this paper, as 1 turn the pages. I find it 
is carrying two and one-half times as many 
squares Inches of paid liquor advertisements 
as It gave the splendid front-page editorial, 
I said to myself does that make sense? 
They must know that they are and have 
been doing wrong and are only trying to 
appease their conscience Then they have 
the affrontery to ask the benevolent public 
to contribute to a fund to take care of the 
monetary damages caused by the Illegal use 
of liquor they have been advertising for a 
price Such inconsistency would put a 
whole pack of “wolves In sheep’s clothing” 
to shame It is still true: “Consistency 
thou art a Jewel." and it Is also still true 
that “The love of money is the root of all 
evil." And as I tried to sum up in my mind 
this flagrant Inconsistency In this great dally 
paper I recalled something from Holy Writ 
about "The Whited Sepulcher" being fair 
to look upon but full of dead man’s bones. 

Within the past week a Jury In our district 
court returned a verdict of guilty In a case 
where the defendant was charged with man¬ 
slaughter, which was caused by his unlawful 
act of driving his autotruck past a stop sign 
onto a highway while he was drunk, right 
In front of an oncoming car which struck 
it and one of the men in the car was killed. 
The deceased left a widow, he had served in 
World War II. and came home to be killed 
by a drunken driver of an automobile. The 
defendant has a wife and five children. 
From the result of this accident one man is 
in his grave and one man Is on his Way to 
the penitentiary for a term of years The 
widow has lost her companion and bread¬ 
winner. The mother and five children have 
lost, for a time, the father and breadwinner 
for them. That Is what liquor will do and 
Is doing every day in the year all over the 
country, and yet our great dallies, magazines, 
and periodicals thmk they should share In 
the profits by carrying the glamorous, mis¬ 
leading, and intriguing advertisements of 
the brewers and distillers. 'Therefore, I say 
that if they are to share In the profits from 
this deadly product why shouldn’t they with 
the brewers and distillers pay for the dam¬ 
ages. deaths, and injuries caused by It? ^ut 
they say "no” the people by their vote legal¬ 
ized the manufacture and sale of liquor. 
Will have more to say about that later. * 

As youth advances from their early teen 
ages toward their majority they look more 
and more to adults as their example In the 
approaching way of adult life, and also as to 
what the adults do for distinction and pleas¬ 
ure. They are anxious to grow up. There¬ 
fore, when youth reads the highly colored 
and glowing advertisements of various brands 
of liquor which are so beautifully and attrac¬ 
tively played up to the general public in our 
national magazines really glorlf]rlng the use 
of beer, liquor, and wines, what more can 
you expect than that the young people in 
their late teens will want to tr^ them? And 
will be tempted beyond their power of resist¬ 
ance, under certain conditions, to in some 
way obtain those highly advertised brands 
of Intoxicating drinks. The Calvert Liquor 
Co. put out advertisements carrying the pic¬ 
ture of some distinguished looking btisiness 


or professional man, and tell why he turned 
to Calvert. Doesn’t the average young man, 
before he Is 21 years of age, have the ambi¬ 
tion to be a distinguished business or pro¬ 
fessional man? Then why Isn’t It very 
natural for him to want to do the things the 
adult distinguished business or professional 
man does? None of the beer, liquor, or wine 
advertisements I ever saw say It is unlawful 
for anyone imder 21 years of age to purchase 
or use these very fine products that are so 
very beneficial to adults. 

Newspapers, and especially metropolitan 
dallies, often boast of their ability to influ¬ 
ence the shaping of public opinion, and they 
can well do so, for they do have a very large 
part In that very thing. And they could do 
a world of good if they would turn their 
powerful Influence in the right direction, 
and since they do boast of their powerful 
Influence on public opinion how can they 
shirk their responslbUitles for the death. 
Injuries, and damages caused by a drunken 
driver who undoubtedly purchased the 
liquor, that caused the unfortunate accident, 
right In the city where their paper has the 
largest circulation? The magazines, news¬ 
papers, and periodicals of America have had 
their part In so publicizing the deceitful. 
Intriguing and misleading merits of beer, 
liquor, and wines \mtil now America is rec¬ 
ognized the world over as the drunkenest 
Nation In the whole world. What a reputa¬ 
tion. The shaping of public opinion by the 
newspapers Is not only done through their 
editorial page, or even through front-page 
editorials, the likes of which I have referred 
to, but to a very large extent through the 
advertisements they carry From my obser¬ 
vation for the past three score years. I be¬ 
lieve that there are more people of the more 
easily Influenced class, read more of the ad¬ 
vertisements than they do, the editorials. 

Every person who takes a drink of liquor 
that puts as much as 5 percent alcohol in 
his blood and then takes the wheel of an 
automobile and drives it. Is a potential killer 
'until that alcohol Is eliminated from his 
blood, and any paper or magazine carrying 
an advertisement, that has In any way en¬ 
couraged this person to drink, is an accessory, 
morally if not legally, to the crime. If and 
when the drunken driver kills or Injures 
another. 

The commercialized liquor Interests years 
ago undertook to make this Nation “liquor 
conscious,” to use their own words. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of their brazen and dis¬ 
graceful slogans 

“Teach American women how to drink.” 

"Invite and welcome them to your bar¬ 
rooms." 

“Show young people how to enjoy the de¬ 
lightful wines of America.” 

The two following are the most dangerous 
of all: 

“Train your publicity to catch the eye 
and develop the Interest of the young gener¬ 
ation." 

“Make youth liquor conscious—make it 
smart to drink wines.” 

I have before me eight full ^ ages of liquor 
advertisements—seven of them highly col¬ 
ored—^the other one is a large colored porter 
serving liquor. These eight full pages were 
taken from last week’s Issue of Newsweek, 
every one of them designed, and purposely 
so, “to catch the eye and develop the Interest 
of the young generation” and to “make it 
smart to drink wines and liquors. 

By chance I am a subscriber to Newsweek, 
that is, I took a chance last December and 
subscribed for It without seeing a late copy 
of the magazine. Recently they have been 
writing me to renew my subscription for an¬ 
other year So. the other day, I wrote them 
a letter 1 will only quote one paragraph, 
to wit: “If I had seen a late copy of your 
magazine last December before I subscribed 
for It I never would have subscribed. The 
main purpose of this letter Is to urge you 
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to •Ilmlnato «n liquor advertiwmMits flrom 
your magazine, and the aeocmd purpose la to 
notify you that X am not renewing my aub* 
Bcriptlon untU they are eliminated." 

Last July three "wolvea" in men’s clothing 
liquored thenoaelTea up one night, got into 
an automobile and drove around In the city 
of Hastings seeking whom they might de¬ 
vour. They accosted three girls in their 
early teen age. and asked them to take a ride, 
the glrla very foolishly accepted, and they 
were taken for a ride out in the country 
for immoral purposes These men ranged In 
ages from 21 to 24; two of them were mar¬ 
ried and had infant children. I haven’t time 
to give you all the details, but the men were 
apprehended and brought before me for trial. 
They all plead guUty. One of them was 
fined $200 and costs, another one was fined 
$400 and costs, and the other one Is now In 
the Adams County Jail serving a term of 6 
months, plus the penalty of a $600 fine and 
costs. These were maximum penalties ac¬ 
cording to the variations of the offenses 
actually committed. I am only sorry that the 
law does not give us more power in such cases 

It Is a shame and a disgrace and also an 
Insult to our Intelligence to permit this 
vicious thing that aids and abets so much 
immorality, lewdness. and vice among our 
young people to exist It Is also an awful 
reflection on the moral standards of the per¬ 
sonnel of the publications who carry these 
advertisements and had their part in the sale 
of more than $8,000,000,000 worth of liquor 
In the United States of America In 1946, and 
I am sure no less for this year, and the ques¬ 
tion then arises in the minds of many of us. 
how far will they go for a price, If they are 
willing for a price, to go as far as they have 
In having a port In destroying the character 
and demoralizing the youth of today who are 
to be the citizens of this country tomorrow? 

If these publications are so good at shaping 
public opinion why don’t they turn around 
and do the things that wUl build good char¬ 
acter in youth, and also encourage the de¬ 
velopment of more wholesome industries to 
make food products from new and old crops? 
All the money that is now being used In 
brewing and distilling Intoxicating drinks 
coiild soon be converted Into channels for 
building and operating food industries for 
wholesome life-giving products, and the 
$8,000,000,000 now spent for Intoxicants could 
be spent for food for hungry wives and chil¬ 
dren all over the world And there would 
be no loss for labor either 

Last March four boys were brought be¬ 
fore me for stealing automobiles for Joy 
rides, abusing the autos, and then abandon¬ 
ing them. One had been damaged to the 
extent of $96 and another up to $166 The 
boys ranged in ages from 12 years to 19 
years. The 19-year-old boy had a bad rec¬ 
ord previous to this and he was also an 
A W O. L. from the Army. I had to send 
him to Jail for 6 months. I paroled two of 
the boys to their parents for a while, but 
later bad to send them to Kearney State In¬ 
dustrial School for Boys The little 12-yeBr- 
old boy I had to commit to the Kearney in¬ 
stitute at once, for his own protection. He 
was a nice little boy, but (poor boy) his dad 
was a hard drinker and was In Guam work¬ 
ing for a large construction company, doing 
construction work for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. and no provision had been made by the 
Government for partial payment of the 
father’s salary to the mother for the support 
of her six children, consequently she re¬ 
ceived none, and it necessitated her working 
7 days a week, away from home, to earn 
enough money to support herself and the 
children, which she could do, but she could 
not be at home and be the kind of a mother 
the children so much needed, as they ranged 
In ages from 4 to 14 years. This little boy 
didn’t drink, but the other three boys ad¬ 
mitted that they always drank a half pint 


of vrihlsky bMoiw they WMit cm these esca¬ 
pades. I am BOV taking up this matter of 
dividing that father^ sMary and others like 
him who am working for the Federal Omr- 
emment off the continent, or even cm the 
continent, with our United States Senatms. 
and asking for a Fecteral law providing that 
from one-half to three-fourths of the father’e 
ealary (which in this case Is about $400 per 
month) be paid to the wife and mother at 
home for the eupimrt of the family, so the 
mother can be at home with the children. 

The only liquor advertleement I ever eaw 
that wasn’t too designing and did carry quits 
a measure of truth with it, was this one: 
"Onoe our customer, always our customer.” 
And that Is about right, for when youth once 
begins to use their product they continue 
to, and the liquor intereets know that to be 
a fact. so. they put out deceitful, misleading 
statements in their advertising, advising all 
who drink their products to pay their bills 
first, not to spend their grocery money for 
liquor, hut learn to drink moderately and 
sensibly. They know too well that the stuff 
is concocted with that ’’come on” thirsty ele¬ 
ment In it which causes the average person 
who takes his first drink to soon develop a 
habit for the excessive xise of It, and if that 
weie not true they could never sell enough 
of it to pay for their highly colored adver¬ 
tisements. 

1 know of no better, or more essential work 
for 3 rou ladlee of the W. C. T. U. to under¬ 
take, for the protection of society and youth, 
and to prevent Juvenile delinquency, than 
to do everything in your power to put ad¬ 
vertisements of beer, liquors, and wines, and 
cigarettes, too. out of our magazines, news¬ 
papers, and periodicals, and off the radio and 
billboards. To read the billboards along 
the highway as they advertise cigarettes, how 
beneficial they are to the throat, how re¬ 
freshing and all, jrou might think you were 
coming to a cough-sirup factory, and every 
one them is false. 

The dispensers of these products think 
they have a legalized product to sell and 
that they can advertise It as they please, but. 
Just let tu see what the Jurisprudence 
throughout this Nation, including the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, has to 
say on the law of sales These are the rules 
drawn from that Jurisprudence: 

1. No vendor shall make statemente reck¬ 
lessly 

2 He shall not make any false, mislead¬ 
ing. or deceptive statements. 

3. He shall not create any false or mislead¬ 
ing Impresslmis. 

4. He shall not tell only a half truth, 
which, the law says. Is the equivalent of con¬ 
cealing the other half. 

6 . And listen carefully to this one: No 
vendor shall fall to disclose any known or 
lurking danger in the use or misuse of the 
article offered. 

Did you ever see any advertisement of 
beer, liquor, or wlne$ that disclosed the 
’’lurking danger” in the use of them? 

Then there Is another part of the law for 
him to obey; Re ahall communicate bis su¬ 
perior knowledge about the article to those 
with less means of knowledge than him¬ 
self. Can youth know or be apprised of the 
dangers from what Is contained In these 
highly colored advertisements glorifying and 
glamorising the use of all kinds of Intox¬ 
icating drinks? 

Why do we license the sale of beer, liquor, 
and wines? It Is because we know it Is an 
evil within itself, and there Is “lurking dan¬ 
ger” In all of them. But, it seems that the 
American people, especially at the present 
time, will let you do anything—if you will 
pay the price—to lower their tazee (or prom¬ 
ise you they will)—and educate their chil¬ 
dren. Such nonsense. Steve you noticed 
any lowering of tazee since the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, the State, and the cities have been 
receiving liquor and beer licenses? Haven’t 


you heaMI tha reeent erf for moaey on which 
to run owr aohodst We bad lar aaoce money, 
aooordlngly (at teaat you didn’t hear so mu^ 
hue and ory for it) to run our schools during 
prcfftlblUon than we have ever bad under 
high license. It Is the lovo of money that 
Is at the root of this evil. 

“It Is as bad as murder or worse.” Thle 
is a statement made with reference to the 
drunken driver’s part In the hayrack auto¬ 
mobile ooUlslcm at Omaha the night of Oc¬ 
tober 11, 1947, and Is Included In s rather 
exhaustive article appearing In the m aga zine 
section of the World-Herald, on that acci¬ 
dent, In which the writer seems to blame 
everybody, especially the courts, police offl- 
oers and the Jurtee for the death, injuries 
and damages done. He entirely overlooked 
putting any of the blame or responsibility 
on liquor itself and the manufacturers of it. 
which was the basic cause of the wh<^e thing. 
However, he did mention, and I quote “P«r- 
haps the sellers should be made responsiUe 
for the action of minors under the influence 
of lUegally purchased intoxicants." And I 
would add to that adults also, and then, how 
about what Is called legally purchaaed 
liquors, aren’t they Just as deadly and danger¬ 
ous in an adult or minor as Illegally pur¬ 
chaaed intoxicant!? And, how about link¬ 
ing up the responsibility with the manu¬ 
facturer and those who aid and abet the sell¬ 
ing which would Include the newspapers and 
magazines carrying the liquor advertise¬ 
ments. If they don’t aid the selling do you 
think the liquor seller or manufacturer 
would advertise? 

As long as we are going to permit the sell¬ 
ing of liquor at all, I think It would be a 
smart thing to enact a Federal law to the ef¬ 
fect that whoeoever seUs Intoxicating drinks 
to anyone causing death. Injury, or damages 
to another person shall reimburse the one 
damaged in property or injured, and shall 
contribute a sum of $10,000 to the heirs of 
each deceased person. Provided that, if the 
individual seller cannot be apprehended and 
Identified within 10 days from the date of 
the aooldent, Uxen, and in that event, all 
retail and wholesale vendors of liquor, to¬ 
gether with the newspaper or papera carry¬ 
ing liquor advertisements published In the 
city, town, or village nearest to the scene of 
the accident shall be liable for their equal 
proportionate share of said damages, for 
property and injuries to the person or per¬ 
sons and the $10,000 to the heirs of each 
and every deceased person killed In the acci¬ 
dent or died subsequent thereto from fatal 
Injuries received therefrom. Then put 
enough teeth in the law to make it effective 
and enforceable. _ 

Ladles of the WCTU, In my dosing re¬ 
marks may I admonish you to watch your 
politics, and never be led astray again by 
flowery words of oratory and false promises 
that your taxes will be lower and no more 
bootlegging If you would Just repeal the 
eighteenth amendment to our Federal Con¬ 
stitution. Now none of you, or anyone else of 
the common electorate voted direct for that 
repeal, but someone (and many of them) did 
vote for the wettest F^ident and the wettest 
Congress in 1932, that the Nation ever had, 
and before that Congress was fully organized, 
a bill was introduced to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment. It was qiUokly passed and very 
soon thereafter ratified by the legislatures of 
36 of the States of our Union, which were 
filled with wet members and some who hon¬ 
estly. or thought they honestly believed, that 
prohibition wouldn’t work. It has never been 
given a fair trial. In 1934, In Nebraska, we 
elected the wettest Governor I have ever 
known, and a leglslatxire, a majority of which 
was Just like him. That legislature did put 
laws on our statute books for the sale of 
liquoTB, wines, and beer, which I think are 
more harmful to us than the old-fashioned 
saloon, which the Lord only knows was bad 
enough, but it didn’t make so many drunk- 
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ards out of women. There was no mandate 
from the people authorising that legislature 
to enact our present liquor laws, and neither 
you nor I voted for those laws. So, from now 
on out, I urge you to watch your vote when 
you are electing men for the high olBces In 
State, Nation, and cities too. 

I am of the opinion, which la formed by 
reason of direct contact, experience, and ob¬ 
servation, that our Government, lecal. State, 
and national can be and is a tremendous force 
In the development or the destruction of 
character In youth and adults, and at the 
present time is severely to blame for much of 
the Juvenile delinquency that Is prevalent In 
the land today. For It Is common knowledge 
and a common saying among people who have 
given the subject any thought at all, that 
character and morals throughout the Na¬ 
tion, In high and low places, are 100 percent 
lower than they were 16 years ago. But you 
say, such conditions always follow war. That 
Is true. But nevertheless, let me tell you that 
politics has more influence on society and 
war than does your churches and schools. 
Tour churches and schools didn’t get you Into 
the war and were not strong enough to keep 
you out, neither did they develop this terrible 
beer and llquor-drlnklng habit and all the 
associated evils that go with it, which has 
utterly demoralized millions of what were 
fine young men and women who are to be the 
fathers and mothers of the oncoming gen¬ 
eration And our National Capital city. 
Washington, D C . now has the reputation of 
consuming more liquor, per capita, than any 
other city In the United States, or that might 
mean the world, since we are known as the 
drunkenest nation In the world. 

How about prohibition not working? Did 
you know that there are 10 thou shalt nots In 
the Ten Commandments, and they are used 
three times in the first commandment, and 
they are the first words In seven of the com¬ 
mandments? The Ten Commandments were 
given by God, they were spake by God. They 
have been broken and nullified many times; 
but they have never been modified or amend¬ 
ed or repealed Let us continue to make 
them and the principles they teach the con¬ 
trolling factor in our way of life. 


The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMAREIS 

or 

* HON. WAT ARNOLD 

or MISSOTTRI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 19i7 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal of December 16 on the 
all-important and much discussed ques¬ 
tion of the Post Office Department run¬ 
ning in the red. This Department of 
our Government is a big business and, 
because it is so vital to everyone in these 
United States, it deserves the coopera¬ 
tion of the Postmaster General, the Con¬ 
gress. and every individual whom it 
serves, if it is to continue to operate 
efficiently, and get out of the red: 

Post Omex, Dmcp xn tkx Rkd. Hxaxs Plaints 
or Slowing Slavics—43 o CONoasss PoNoaas 
Voting Funds. Hiking Postage oa Srua- 
aiNG KmciENCT—OauciAL TO Many Busi¬ 
nesses 

The Government’s 172-year-old venture In 
big business, the postal system. Is deeper in 
the red than ever before—and some private 


businessmen contend It’s growing a bit senile 
in Its service. 

Hardly a company in the Nation can be 
Independent of the maUman. Some—maU- 
order firms, publishers, dlreot-mall adver¬ 
tisers—spend mUllons at the stamp counter, 
and most think they pretty well get their 
money’s worth. Quirks are noticed nowa¬ 
days. thoi^;h. A special-delivery letter often 
takes longer than an ordinary S-cent let¬ 
ter. Service may be faster cross-continent 
or even cross-ocean than locally. Bankers 
and manufacturers and ad men talk of 
money lost through mail delays. 

Within a few weeks the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment will reveal that during fiscal 1947 It 
took in about $1,304,000,000. and spent $263,- 
000.000 more than that. ‘This red sea will 
drown the mere $148,000,000 loss of last year. 
And the deficit may get bigger before It 
shrinks Some experts on Capitol Hill think 
Congress next session may well grant $200,- 
000,000 or so In wage hikes to postal workers 

’The new Postmaster Geneial. Jesse Don¬ 
aldson. who after 44 years In the service 
should know what he’s talking about, says 
the Post Office has been buffeted by storms 
beyond Its control For instance, this year 
and the next, many thousands of experienced 
clerks and carriers hired during the war are 
being turned out under legislation to make 
room for new civil-service workers who must 
learn their Jobs Before the war Congress¬ 
men would not appropriate for new trucks, 
he says, and now that they are willing to do 
so the trucks can’t be bought fast enough— 
and 66 percent of the Department’s vehicles 
are over 16 years of age. 

UP TO CONGBESS 

Congress must make some decisions 

It can appropriate the taxpayers’ money 
The House Appropriations Committee Is 
holding hearings right now on that. 

It can boost postage rates—a move of great 
consequence to business. A bill to do that Is 
stalled for the moment In the House Rules 
Committee. And the House Post Office Com¬ 
mittee Is studying the matter afresh; it’s 
talking of tossing the hot-potato responsi¬ 
bility of changing rates to the Post Office 
Department (which has always been chary 
about even recommending postage changes) 
or to an Independent agency. 

It can try to ’'modernize" and perhaps 
mechanize the postal operations The sav¬ 
ings might drive down the deficit Post¬ 
master General Donaldson, who’s hearing a 
lot of talk about this, says skeptically that 
he’s willing to do It If anybody steps up to 
show him how. 

His department is trying out some new 
things Early next year 1,600 stamp vending 
machlne*> will replace window-work In many 
post office lobbies Mechanized money or¬ 
ders, with punch cards and business ma¬ 
chines replacing laborious hapd work, are 
being Investigated Big post offices already 
use conveyors, chutes, and contraptions 
called omnldenomlnator machines for rapid 
parcel post stamping. But Mr. Donaldson 
doubts any robot will ever displace the man¬ 
power which must sort and re-sort the mall 
repeatedly as it moves toward Its destina¬ 
tion. In a year this sorting operation Is 
performed over 100.000.000,000 times. 

About 1,800 special postal trucks are on 
order from International Harvester to be 
paid from a $.3,500,000 appropriation of 
1947. Mr. Donaldson counts on spending 
$4,600,000 In 1948, $4,400,000 In 1949, and 
more in 1960 and 1951. to modernize the 
truck fleet and cut repair costs. 

MOBX XDZA8 

The House Post Office Committee is bub¬ 
bling with Ideas It thinks might cut costs. 
It’s studying the Idea of using trucks instead 
of trains for much Intercity mall movement. 
It suggests the laborious name signing and 
record keeping involved In special delivery Is 


a waste; rarely are records used. It talks of 
halving the 2 percent Interest rate on the 
$8,800,000,000 now cached In postal-savings 
deposits. It Is studying consolidation of 
small p(»t offices and reorganization of the 
postal service along regional Instead of cen¬ 
tralized national lines. It thinks perhaps a 
research and development division should be 
set up In the Department 

And It Is taking testimony on the idea that 
the Nation’s air lines should be subsidized 
openly and directly. If at all, rather than 
through alr-mall payments exceeding trans¬ 
port service rendered ’That, incidentally, 
would be fine with Postmaster General Don¬ 
aldson. By his figuring, the Post Office lost 
$20,000,000 on air mail In the fiscal year 
ended last June->-and that’s counting 
roughly only alrport-to-airport costs, not the 
costs of gathering and distributing at either 
end. Under present law the Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics Board Is supposed to set alr-llne mall 
payments high enough to keep a well-man¬ 
aged line In good financial shape The rail¬ 
roads. In contrast, get only what the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission thinks Is “fair 
and reasonable” for work performed. 

Other cost-accounting practices employed 
by the Post Office are hotly debated by big 
mall users 

When the Department’s 1947 figures come 
out, they will assert a profit of about $133,- 
000,000 on first class mall, even Including 
the unprofitable penny postcard. But they’ll 
allege a $160,300,000 or so loss on second- 
class mall, which Includes magazines and 
newspapers They’ll claim a $74,000,000 
loss on third-class traffic, which Is largely 
advertising matter, including circulars and 
small catalogs They’ll report a $48,600,000 
loss on fourth-class, composed of parcel post, 
books, and large catalogs 'Therell be other 
losses, including free Government mailings. 
All these figures are still subject to change 
by the General Accounting Office 

Many publishers and other mall users say 
the figures are meaningless, arguing they’ve 
been obtained by Inadequate sampling and 
imfalr apportionment of costs But they 
may become the basis for a new effort to raise 
rates, nevertheless. On the basis of 1946 
figtu^ the bill now In the Rules Committee 
was drafted— with hikes in most all kinds of 
mall except regular first class. Business is 
a heavy user of all classes—Including first. 
Even the “poor man’s letter’’—the Govern¬ 
ment penny postcard—Is now being sold at 
the rate of two and a half billion per year, 
and about 90 percent of Its use Is by business 
Institutions. 

THE MlNOaiTT EXPORT 

Business firms’ plaints against present 
postal service are far from universal, but 
perhaps are a vigorous enough minority re¬ 
port to deserve attention. 

In San Francisco the Atlas Imperial Diesel 
Engine Co says mall service is worse this 
year than last, and last year was pretty bad. 
Deliveries don’t make sense—airmail usually 
takes a day longer from San Francisco to 
Seattle than from Seattle to San Francisco 
A letter can often move to New York more 
rapidly than to nearby California plants In 
Fullerton and Ontario. 

’The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has 
switched to air express for moving canceled 
checks and other vital bulk shipments to New 
York, because the malls proved too slow And 
R. L. Polk Co., one of the Nation’s largest dl¬ 
reot-mall advertising houses, reports antici¬ 
pation time has been extended to 15 days 
compared with 10 before the war. “Antici¬ 
pation time’’ Is the lapse expected before 
getting returns on first mailings; the grow¬ 
ing lag can't be entirely explained by slower 
answering of letters. 

Cleveland’s White Motor notes a slow-down 
In air mall and Thompson Products reports 
Increasing tardiness In special delivery. A 
special-delivery stamp almost guarantees 
slower delivery In much of downtown New 
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York, because the latter is held back lor a 
special messenger. 

The Bank of Oallfomla's branch in Port¬ 
land, Oreg., regularly sends mail on a train 
which arrives in Beattie around midnight. 
For the past 2 months It has not been sorted 
in Beattie until afternoon. 

The New York Herald Tribune contends 
unjustified delay in handling iU copies in 
and around Now York is causing subscrip¬ 
tion cancellations. Papers mailed Friday 
often arrive, somewhat stale, on Monday. 
News magaiiinCs. with an equally perishable 
product, are alarmed. A special Time LUe 
committee is trying to crack the problem— 
•specially delays in entering New England, 
orraorr's i wv e s tioatiow 

For 6 months the Detroit Board of Com¬ 
merce has been getting so many complaints 
that it has launched quite a probe. Results 
of test mailings to and from all parts of the 
land have been tabulated on 20 ledger 
sheets—with Washington. D. C, showing the 
blackest record. A letter posted a block 
from the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. in the heart of the Capital was post¬ 
marked after 13 hours* delay and delivered 
in Detroit precisely 4 days later. 

Similar test mailings by the Wall Street 
Journal—before the Ohrlstmae rush began— 
Indicated the average letter moves pretty 
speedily—but you can't count on It. 

Staff members dumped scores of letters 
into boxes from coast to coast, and most were 
delivered promptly. But quirks like these 
turned up: 

An alr-mall letter from Santa Monica to 
San Francisco should arrive overnight—but 
the test dispatch took 4 days and 6 nights. 
It traveled via Honolulu. Postal authorities 
aay It evidently was tossed In the wrong 
pouch at Los Angeles municipal airport. 
(This mildly recalls the case of a New York 
finance company, which 2 weeks ago got back 
a letter it had mailed In January to Its branch 
on Long Island. It had been to Poland ) 

Not that Honolulu service is bad. A test 
letter traveling the 2,095 miles from HawaU 
to San Francisco arrived In less time than 
one trying to make the 20 miles between 
Ban Francisco and San Mateo. 

On two succesalve days at 11:69 a. m, a 
courier dropped a variety of letters In a box 
at the comer of Wall Bueet and Broadway, 
New York, where pick-up Is scheduled at 
noon. On the second day. It was observed 
that actual pick-up was 85 minutes late Per¬ 
haps it was no prompter on the first, for 
postmarks at such points as Chicago. Cleve¬ 
land. and Los Angeles Indicated handling of 
regular 3-cent letters In the New York poet 
office eeme at 8:80 p m. Special delivery 
and alr-mall letters were handled even later— 
at 5 o’clock. 

SPSCXAU.T SLOW 

The 13 cents you spend on a special de¬ 
livery stamp seems no guaranty of delivery 
posthaste. By congressional fiat special de¬ 
liveries have been shifted to regular salaried 
postal employees. They used to be handled 
by Individuals who hustled to earn fees based 
on the number of letters delivered. When 
special delivery and ordinary letters were 
mailed simultaneously In the Wall Street 
Journal test the one entitled to special, and 
presumably faster, handling came 15 mintites 
later to Detroit than did the 8-center. 

In the race to Chicago, an ordlimry letter 
broke the tape 22 minutes ahead of the spe¬ 
cial on the first day and the gap was widened 
to 53 minutes on the second trial. To Cleve¬ 
land, the super-charge stamp meant arrival 
l>/i hours later. To Philadelphia, the spe¬ 
cial came specially late —2 hours and 20 min¬ 
utes after the ordinary dispatch. 

Lots of businessmen are skittish about 
criticizing postal service—and some who are 
most critical are unwilling to be quoted. 

’^ust what we don’t need now is a lot of 
fuss about Post Qffloe Department InelBoien- 


ey.** said the iqxikeaman for one of Chlfago’s 
mail-order houses. ”1116 next t hin g you 
know maU rates will be ineree s ed all across 
the board. If you talk of postal Inefflolmcy.’* 

ThU Individual reported bla firm has been 
making constant cheoks on the speed of mall 
since the middle 1980’s and except for rare 
cases when something goes wrong, mall time 
has not varied a whit. 

The head of the mailing department of a 
big retailer, on an absolutely dont-mentlon- 
our-name basis, makes this comment: 

“We have observed a noticeable deteriora¬ 
tion In the postal service, particularly in the 
last year. Third-class mall (printed matter 
and packages under a half pound) Is the 
worst—It's off 2 to 8 days from prewar for any 
distance. Parcel post is now averaging a 
24-bour delay from normal, and a slight 
delay la also evident for first class, air mall 
and special delivery. 

azsx OP THE POST OPPICX 

The National postal service is older than 
the United States Constitution, having been 
set up by the Continental Congress In 1776. 
In mid 1941 the Post Office Department had 
860,000 employees. Now the number Is about 
462,000. Wages in the prewar year were 
$630,600,000—now they are almost doubled, 
about $1.1B3J»00,000 for 1047. 

But laments come from city postmasters 
and superintendents around the country. In 
Los Angeles the word is that, ’’We*re starting 
to use belicopten for Intercity service, but 
we’ve atm got mall trucks left from the 
1920’s.’’ In Pittsburgh the complaint is of a 
mass turn-ovw of manpower. In Portland 
one-tblrd of the workers are still termed 
temporary, and then there’s that night train 
from Seattle that stops for every milk can 
along the route. Chicago’s postmaster points 
to the Increasing volume of mail—parcel post 
has felt the biggest rise In the Windy City, 
42 percent above last year 

Laudatory remarks about the mailman 
are not dUficult to glean They come from 
retailers like FUene’s in Boston, from manu¬ 
facturers like Hoppers Co and Republic Steel, 
and from transport companies like the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio. A spokesman for the Na¬ 
tional Council on Business Mall says; “No 
branch of Government gives better service to 
more people than the post office We occa¬ 
sionally get complaints, but usually the 
trouble turns out to be the mMler’s fault.’’ 

A SHAKY SAUB TALK 

An Indignant minority talks of embarrass¬ 
ment and financial loss. A large Pennsylva¬ 
nia advertising agency (“No names, please") 
Is feeling shaky about its own aalee talk. “We 
try to Qonvinoe proapecUve out-of-town 
clients It makes little difference for us to be 
in another city with the good postal and 
telephone service When mall to nearby 
cities Is delayed 2 or 8 days, it makes us 
look bad.” 

A Detroit manufacturer sends out about 
400 parcel post shipments of drill Job bush- 
lng8--^d about 20 percent run Into postal 
trouble. "WeH send out a replacement bush¬ 
ing to one of our customers. About 4 months 
later we get It back. In that time it has 
visited 6 or 6 cities—and the post office Just 
explains that the little cloth bags In which 
we pack our bushings stick to the mall bags. 
All this costs our customers more than it 
costs us—they may have their machines 
down for 3 weeks.’* 

A Philadelphia manufacturer has shifted 
to railway express because his glass products 
suffered increasing breakage despite proper 
packing and plenty of “fragile” markings. 

One of New York’s biggest banks says de¬ 
lays cause financial loss to its customers. In- 
oconlng mall earzles cheeks which hre to be 
credited to the accounts of oustomen after 
going through the clearinghouse. But cur¬ 
rently customers often have to borrow and 
pay interest to complete a transaction which 
was to have depended on an expected check. 


The Biddle Purehaelng CX>., New York, 
which faendlee about 10,000 lettera dally, haa 
been ’’forced to the expensive expedient of 
dictating over the phone or uelng teletype for 
ordinary letter lafoitnatlon.” 


QaestiiMis in Ike Minds of the People 
B3CTBN8ION OF ROCARKS 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

or WAasaMOTOM 

IN TBS SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December t8 ileyislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. MAONOSON. Mr. President, 
following the first session of the Con¬ 
gress this yenr, 1 spent as much time 
as possible in the State of Washington, 
taking advantage of each opportunity 
to disbuss current problems with peo¬ 
ple from every walk of life. Among 
those discussions was one which stands 
out in my memory* It occurxed when 
I had the pleasure of meeting with the 
congregation of the First Baptist Church 
in Seattle, Wash., early in November, 
and answering as best I could the ques¬ 
tions most disturbing to those in at¬ 
tendance. Their questions were writ¬ 
ten. and because 1 was struck by this 
revealing sample of public expression. I 
request that they be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix. Borne Members of the Senate 
who were on official business abroad may 
not have had similar occasion to sound 
out sentiment at home. I commend 
these inquiries to their attention. 

There being no ohiection. the in- 
«{uirles were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

There Is so little the people can do. It 
seems to me. What can we do to help our 
Representatives and Senators In Congress? 
Do letters and wires from the people help 
you? 

There must be a sort of great power In 
order to maintain order. 

Do you think Wallgren will be Truman's 
running mate for 1948? 

will the Marshall plan generate a division 
of the world into two armed camps? 

Would America be willing to give up some 
sovereignty to really have peace in the world? 
We will pay for war; will we pay the price of 
peace? 

Has there been any plan to supervise the 
distribution of the supplies sent to Europe 
so they can go to the needy people and at 
the same time make them understand we do 
not want to tell them what their political 
affiliation should be? 

Don’t you think arming Turkey and Greece 
is the first step to war? 

Because of the increasing seriousness of 
world affairs, will the bipartisan foreign pol¬ 
icy be more united? 

On the basis of the report of the committee 
of Protestant ministers visiting Yugoslavia 
(that religious freedom had been increased 
over prewar conditions), do you feel that the 
thesis that Russia la unalterably opposed to 
COurlstlanlty is correct? 

Do you feel there la any hope for the FBPC 
bin In the light of UN criticism of our racial 
d l scrl m laatlon, the dvll Bigbte Oommlttea 
Report, and the Interest In minority rights 
for pec^ In foreign countries? 

Do you think we wlU have to pay Income 
tax by being in the service? 
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Bow can we epread our moral influence 
In the world? 

What le your view on FEPC? 

How about Greece? How do you feel about 
what has been done there? 

How can the 70.000,000 Christiana help 
politically to world peace? 

What la your opinion regarding the world 
government as proposed by Einstein and 
the committee of scientists? Is It possible 
now? It Is probable now 

Will the Marshall plan enforce the UNO? 

Assuming that our Internal and Interna¬ 
tional affairs are tied to the Congress and 
the left-right split In public opinion, which 
of these sides do you fear most In our battle 
for economic and international security? 

What do you feel la a reliable source of 
information for news, political and other¬ 
wise? 

Please discuss the probability of passing of 
a universal military training law. 

Do you think It is possible to make the 
United Nations succeed with the continued 
obstructionist acts of Russia? 

When the four major groups within the 
United States—namely the educational, ag¬ 
ricultural. labor, and church groups—have 
gone on record opposing universal military 
training, how can the military interests be 
Justified In spending the public's money 
propagandizing for it? 

Do you think the plan of armament la a 
“peace sign" to other nations? 

Will socialized medicine be discussed at 
the coming session of Congress? 

How can we stop the papers In their atti¬ 
tude on war? 

What plan would you suggest to best get 
the 70,000.000 church people of all denomi¬ 
nations to work together for the peace of the 
world? 


New Hope for DP’f 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WESl VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. KILGORE Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled "New Hope for DP’s." from 
the Wheeling News-Register of Decem¬ 
ber 17 last. , 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

new HOPE FOB DP’S 

The plight Of Europe’s displaced persons 
has at last attracted the attention of some 
Americans who are In a position to help re¬ 
lieve It. Two influential Republican Sena¬ 
tors, Mr. Taft, of Ohio, and Mr Smith, of 
New Jersey, have urged that the Government 
take Immediate steps to admit its share of 
the homeless unfortunates. And farm 
groups in the Middle West have begun sur¬ 
veys to see what homes and jobs might be 
available for them * . 

Why the sudden flurry of Interest Is not 
known. The essential facts of the dlsplaced- 
persons problem have not changed In a year 
or more Maybe It Is just coincidence. Or 
perhaps the practical as well as humanitarian 
aspect of the problem are only now becoming 
apparent But whatever the reason, the In¬ 
terest Is encouraging. 

Senator Smith, recently returned from a 
trip to Europe, thinks that this country 
should admit a reasonable number of dis¬ 
placed Emopeans immediately, outside the 


Immigration system. Senator Taft, who also 
calls for Immediate action, would admit 
America’s share under quotas now unfilled 
because of the wartime halt of immigration. 

There are about 800,000 persons, Mr. 
Smith explains, who cannot be resettled. 
These are the last remnants of the 8.000.000 
uprooted by the European war. Driven from 
countries now dominated by Communists, 
the 800,000 will not go back home for fear 
of persecution 

Almost all of them are in the American, 
British, and French zones of Germany— 
about 030,000 in the American zone alone. 
They cannot be left there because, as Mr. 
Smith says, “the German economy cannot 
support them and. of course, the United 
States Army cannot support them Indefi¬ 
nitely ” 

All this has been argued before. But now, 
all of a sudden, the arguments are being 
listened to One reason for the Middle West’s 
Interest undoubtedly Is the serious decline In 
our farm population More than 2.000.000 
persona who left oiu* rural areas during the 
war did not come back when It was over. 

With aid to Europe shaping up. American 
farmers have a big job ahead of them, and 
they-know It It Is not a pleasant job to 
face when they are short-handed. So the 
move to bring displaced persons to this coun¬ 
try and find work for them Is more than an 
act of charity. 

The great majority of these DP’s are from 
the Baltic and Slavic countries Thousands 
from those same countries came to America 
In the last 75 years and settled in the Middle 
West They became good farmers and good 
Americans There is no reason to believe 
that their unhappy, uprooted countrymen of 
today might not do as well. 

But before they are given that chance two 
things must be done: Congress must pass 
legislation allowing them to enter: and. In 
fairness to all concerned, there must be a 
plan for absorbing them gradually—places 
for them to go which provide comfort. Inde¬ 
pendence, and a chance to do useful work 

With the Senate leader and one of his able 
colleagues Interested In the first step, and 
farm, labor, and church leaders working on 
the second. It finally seems that something 
is going to be done. 


RestrictiFe, MonopoUstic, and Racketeer¬ 
ing Practices in Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18, 1947 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the work of the subcommittee 
appointed by the Education and Labor 
Committee to Investigate restrictive, mo¬ 
nopolistic. and racketeering practices af¬ 
fecting the scarcity and the high cost of 
housing was interrupted by the special 
session. 

The subcommittee’s hearings In the 
cities of Washington, D. C., New York, 
and Chicago have uncovered facts, how¬ 
ever, that require its chairman to make 
a statement for the record before the ses¬ 
sion closes. 

While some 80 witnesses were heard in 
the course of our hearings, there are still 
several hundred specific cases of com¬ 
plaint bearing upon these matters. Many 
of these cases have been examined in de¬ 
tail since the conclusion of the hearings 


on November 15. Others are in process. 
All will be prepared and documented for 
the committee, in the hope that future 
hearings will place in the official record 
the full-blown picture of monopolistic 
and restrictive practices burdening the 
construction industry. 

z. monopolistic practices in housing 

So far it has been established for a 
fact that labor unions acting either alone 
or In combination with contractors and 
suppliers of building materials have 
managed to achieve total monopolistic 
control over the building construction of 
whole cities and even of considerable 
areas adjacent to these cities. In nearly 
all of our big cities union bosses deter¬ 
mine where and when the building 
craftsman shall work, if at all, what his 
rate of production shall be. and what the 
rate of pay shall be. They arbitrarily 
limit the number who may join the 
union. That makes workmen scarce and 
forces wages'up. No one can work on 
new construction unless he belongs to a 
union. That makes the monopoly of 
workers complete. The “closed shop” is 
the rule and practice on every new job. 
To exclude new craftsmen and appren¬ 
tices from their city Is one of the regu¬ 
lar functions of many unions in order 
to maintain high wages. 

We also found that a single union has 
such arbitrary power over other men as 
to make them slow down, featherbed, 
walk off, stand by. boycott or strike. 
This very fact has engulfed both build¬ 
ers and distributors in such a fear that 
they stoically pay the labor boss his 
price for the promise that he will refrain 
from exercising his arbitrary power. 

The labor monopolists hold their ranks 
together by an Iron discipline which is 
both thorough and complete. Thus, we 
found that an obligation of membership 
In the Carpenters’ Union was to refrain 
from attending any meetings for the pur¬ 
pose of making criticism of union offi¬ 
cials or representatives except at the 
regular union meetings, under penalty 
of expulsion. This restriction on free¬ 
dom of speech and assembly, we are told, 
Is practically universal in the building 
trades unions. Thus the formation of 
any rival union Is effectively prevented, 
because the member objecting to or crit¬ 
icising the rule of the union monopoly in 
control, would not only be expelled but 
thrown out of work in his craft. He 
would, furthermore, automatically be 
barred from Joining his craft union In 
other big cities, all of which we are told 
are ruled by the same type of monopoly. 

In this manner any American citizen 
engaged in the building trade knows that 
If his union card is taken from him, his 
right to find work In his chosen trade is 
gone. Thus, even In America a dic¬ 
tatorial labor monopoly system has the 
power to banish fellow citizens to a kind 
of economic Siberia. 

Of late it has become apparent that 
even the right to work and join a union 
may depend solely on inheritance. In 
at least one case it has been Judicially 
determined that a union excluded all 
applicants not sons or brothers. It was 
admitted in our New York City hearings 
by the representative of local No 3 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
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Workers that sons and brothers of mem¬ 
bers were preferred, and that the great 
majority of members admitted since 1948 
were sons or brothers of existiiig mem¬ 
bers. 

An official of local No. 14 of Interna¬ 
tiona] Brotherhood of Operating Engi¬ 
neers admitted that new members were 
enrolled only when In the judgment of 
the union there was more work In the 
New York area than could be handled 
by the existing membership. 

Monopoly works in many diverse and 
unsuspected ways to impose its high hand 
on the public. For example, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen is customarily 
fixed by the union in its working rules. 
The union is the sole judge of whether 
or not its present membership is suf¬ 
ficient to do the construction required by 
the people or whether the demand Is 
great enough to permit young men or 
those outside of the city to come in and 
live and work. Thus the country is di¬ 
vided into restrictive geographic areas 
in which workers may not enter and over 
which the trade-union organizations rule 
to maintain a scarcity of workers and 
keep prices up. This power virtually 
sets up Internal control of migration Into 
areas over which the union has jurisdic¬ 
tion. Thus local monopolies join to im¬ 
pose a single body of restrictions on the 
membership of all the areas they sep¬ 
arately control, and on all the people 
who would like to work in any of these 
areas. The rule of the closed shop is 
strictly enforced. 

Furthermore, the building unions exer¬ 
cise monopolistic power far beyond the 
membership of the union. With dicta¬ 
torial finality they decide what contrac¬ 
tors withm their city limits may do busi¬ 
ness and what building materials may 
be shipped in from the outside to their 
territory. If they decide that imion men 
will not work for a certain contractor, 
that contractor is out of business simply 
because the labor monopolists control all 
the workers. Likewise, if they put 
thumbs down on any materials, those 
materials will not be used. There will 
be no workers to install them. 

Until recently construction has been 
done on the basis of cost of labor and ma¬ 
terials plus a 10-percent fee, more or less, 
to the contractor. This eliminates the 
Incentive to keep costs down. There is 
no true employer-employee relationship 
because freedom of action has been 
signed away. If. as so commonly 
charged, there was ever an oppressor and 
an oppressed, labor and the contractor 
are now in one combine. There Is but 
one oppressed party; the public. There 
is the perfect peace of conquest for labor, 
and capital is fairly content with what 
the labor leaders gave It and for the pro¬ 
tection from competition they provide. 

Many unions, of course, are good to 
their members. They get high wages. 
But where 100-percent compulsory mem¬ 
bership prevails and there is no freedom 
of contract left there is general exploita¬ 
tion of the public. For example, more 
than half of the heads of all American 
families must now work 2 V 2 days to get 
1 day’s service in exchange of building 
craftsmen. Most farmers must work 


a whole week of 70 hours to purebase 10 
hours of building craftsmen's services. 

This dangerous dislocation of our na¬ 
tional economy must be directly attrib¬ 
uted to the absolute mcmopoly which 
today has strangled the whole American 
construction and building Industry. 

The exploitation of the public Is with¬ 
out limit because competition within the 
labor groups or competition within the 
contractor groups is dead. 

The closed shop which was banned by 
the Taft-Hartley law was normally the 
result of negotiation between a single 
union and a separate employer. In the 
construction industry in the larger 
cities, however, there is a geographical 
closed shop arrived at by agreement be¬ 
tween all the craft unions and the Build¬ 
ing Trades Employers’—Contractors— 
Association. These agreements deter¬ 
mine not only the wage levels but also the 
allocation of work between the trades, 
and other conditions 01 employment. 
Employers who are not members of such 
an association and who have had no 
part in the bargaining leading up to 
these agreements are nevertheless forced 
to abide by them. The union leaders 
control the only source of labor. They 
will not supply men for. or permit their 
members to work on. jobs involving 
wages or working conditions different 
from those covered by the unions’ con¬ 
tracts with the associations of con¬ 
tractors. For example. In New York 
City, the written contract between la¬ 
bor unions and the contractors' asso¬ 
ciation provides that members of the 
union council "may work for employers 
other than members of the Building 
Trades Employers’—Contractors—Asso¬ 
ciation, provided that, however, such 
employers meet the requirements of this 
agreement." Very, very few "meet the 
requirements." Witnesses were able to 
remember few cases of outsiders enter¬ 
ing the business of building in New York 
City 

In Chicago the situation is even worse: 
Nonmembers of the contractors' associ¬ 
ation are subjected to a fee of over 1 per¬ 
cent. enacted by each building trade- 
union. on the total contract price for the 
building, whereas members taken Into 
the association combined pay to the as¬ 
sociation a single fee of a fraction of 
1 percent. The contractors’ associations 
pledge their members to employ only 
members of the union in return for the 
unwritten promise of the workers to 
work only for the contractors who belong 
to the association. The contractors 
understand what building materials and 
what manufacturers throughout the 
United States the labor bosses of the big 
cities favor. ’They refuse or fail or neg¬ 
lect to buy from manufacturers to whom 
the labor bosses object. All those not a 
part of this closely knit arrsingement 
subject themselves to intolerable uncer¬ 
tainties as to the fate of their business. 

ZK. axSTUOTZVX rSACTZCaBB tH BOO8XN0 

Wherever a monopoly takes over an In¬ 
dustry, It Is a logl^ necessity for the 
ruling powers to Impose all kinds of 
restrletiom both on production and on 
personnel. Our subcooBmittee hearingB 


bnxiglit out the fact that the present-day 
American housing is subjected to an 
almost unbeHevable degree by restrictive 
rules and restrictive practices. 

Limitation on daily work, as enforced 
by the labor unions, now permit a brick 
mason to lay from 350 to 600 bricks a 
day. against 1.000 a day in 1040. Similar 
restrictions apply to lathers, who usually 
finish their day's work at 2 to 2:80 
p. m.—as soon as they have placed 30 
bundles of lath or 100 square feet of 
gypsum board. Under these rules, the 
workmen draw 8 hours pay for about 
6^ hours work, or less. 

Two witnesses testified that on their 
own jobs, still under way or only recently 
completed in the Chicago area, the on¬ 
site labor cost for construction now runs 
between 05 and 68 percent of the total 
cost. This compares with a normal pre¬ 
war average of approximately 35 percent 
for on-slte labor costs. On nonunion 
jobs, to the extent that they could be 
found, the costs were much lower and 
the productivity much higher. On a 
nonunion building recently completed in 
New England, we are reliably Informed, 
bricklayers averaged 1,200 bricks a day; 
on a similar structure, built for the same 
concern only 8 miles away, union brick¬ 
layers were supervised by a union steward 
and only 500 bricks a day were laid. 

In the former case the workmen were 
free to be paid according to production. 
Thus, the good workmen received more 
than the standard union wage scale. 
And the owner got construction at much 
lower total costs. In the other case, 
where the workers were not freemen in 
any sense of that word they performed 
like slaves. For every five slaves there 
was one foreman who did no work but 
watch his slaves. 

In this case the workers actually robbed 
both themselves and the owner. In the 
other they gave the measure of a full 
day’s work. In the one case the owner 
could not foretell what the slow-down, 
featherbedding, stand-by, walk-off, and 
striking practices of an arbitrary labor 
monopoly in complete control would cost 
him. He was a gambler with the cards 
all stacked against him. In the other 
he made a dependable contract knowing 
what his costs would be. Where the will¬ 
ing buyer and willing seller make con¬ 
tracts then houses are built and pros¬ 
perity abounds because honesty and con¬ 
fidence prevails. 

The labor monopolists force restricted 
production by prohibiting incentive pay¬ 
ments for high individual production. 
They limit the worker to 35 or 40 hours 
of work per week. They are pledged to 
destroy the great American incentive 
system, that is. the system of individual 
self-improvement by which each man 
may advance according to his skill and 
his capacity to produce. The extraordi¬ 
narily good and conscientious workman 
gets no more or less than the dullard and 
the slacker. 

Next, restrictive methods of distribu¬ 
tion prevent the true industrialisation 
of the building business and tend to keep 
it localised and segmentized. 

The medieval craft system of the 19 
A. P. of L. building trades U reflected In 
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the subdivided set-up of the subcontrac¬ 
tors, each of whom normally employs 
only one or two pf these crafts. These 
subcontractors charge retail prices for 
the materials they employ. The pres¬ 
sure of these groups is to keep the build¬ 
ing business in the local community and 
to keep It broken up so that profits on 
the sale of materials are kept in the local 
community. Even the largest builder Is 
unable to change this restrictive system. 
One of the largest home builders in the 
country, who is building thousands of 
homes on Long Island with nonunion la¬ 
bor at the comparatively low cost of 
$7,500, testified that he could build the 
same house—<eompiete with a refrigera¬ 
tor and a washing machine and on a fully 
landscaped lot, for $5,000 if he were able 
to buy his materials at factory prices. 
He testified that even though the mate¬ 
rials he purchased were shipped in car¬ 
load lots directly from the factory, he 
nevertheless had to pay in one case a dis¬ 
tributor, who had never seen the goods, a 
mark-up of 53 percent. He would have 
had to pay another mark-up to the re¬ 
tailer except that in this case he hap¬ 
pened to be his own retailer. 

The costly piecemeal nature of the 
building business, maintained by the 
A P of L. monopoly in conjunction with 
local contractors and material suppliers. 
In the opinion of several witnesses, can 
only be changed by the application of 
modern Industrial organization, meth¬ 
ods. and distribution shortcuts. Houses 
are still tailor-made. Some propose to 
deliver a house to the consumer some¬ 
what as an automobile can be delivered 
and assembled on the Job. Those manu¬ 
facturers who prefabricate the entire 
shell of the house are nevertheless faced, 
in union areas, with the necessity of hav¬ 
ing their houses erected under the craft 
system. The A. F. of L. has traditionally 
opposed prefabricated homes, but on the 
day the subcommittee opened Its Chicago 
hearings the head of the building trades 
department of the A. P. of L. announced 
In Chicago the signing of contracts with 
17 prefabricated manufacturers, thus 
permitting the erection of their homes 
in unionized areas. 

An official of an open-shop concern In 
Wisconsin capable of producing some 30 
prefabs a day testified that their plant 
is operating at only 10 percent of ca¬ 
pacity because of the boycott of the car¬ 
penters, assisted by the other trades, 
which prevents the erection of these 
houses In Milwaukee, Wis., Rockford, Ill., 
and other unionized areas. Since he gave 
his testimony we are Informed that the 
concern has signed a contract satisfac¬ 
tory to the carpenters. Thus, the price to 
be paid for the Industrialization of build¬ 
ing through prefabrication appears to be 
the extension of the A. P. of L. building 
trades* monopoly from the site in the 
cities into the factory. 

By killing oil the pride and the incen¬ 
tives of good craftsmanship, the labor 
monopoly has fastened upon society the 
dead level of mediocre performance. Re¬ 
ducing productivity and hours of work 
while at the same time arbitrarily boost¬ 
ing wages is the devil’s work in the build¬ 


ing monopoly. It makes no housing for 
many people. 

Above all, even with the severe arti¬ 
ficial restraints against the admission of 
workers to unions and to the building 
business, unemployment is frequent 
within the protected circle, and we have 
no way of knowing how many potential 
skflled workers, who are not allowed to 
enter the building trades, could be 
trained and put to work—at higher an- 
nual wages—if the present wastes and 
restrictions in hiring and in building 
could be eliminated and freedom of ac¬ 
tion restored. 

m. aACKsnzRxwo nr tki BtHLomo XMDusraT 

It Will be recalled how the extensive 
congressional hearings which preceded 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act established 
the tragic extent to which American in¬ 
dustry has become subject to violence 
and racketeering. That chapter of na¬ 
tional disgrace has not been ended. 

It has become obvious that even the 
good union leaders are hemmed in by the 
lawless and threatening acts of the 
bosses of other unions who exercise un¬ 
limited power. It takes only one bad 
union boss to hold up an entire building 
operation and all the other unions on 
the Job. For this reason the control of 
a particular union often results In strug¬ 
gle, corruption, and downright racket¬ 
eering if not outright purchase. It is 
worth real money to be able to control 
one of these key unions. 

One form of Illegal extortion in the 
building trade springs from the prac¬ 
tice of unions to deny membership In the 
union while granting “work permits.” 
For permits to work In a given area, pay¬ 
ments are made to the union business 
agents every week. If workers were per¬ 
mitted to Join the union, possibly two- 
thirds of the fees and dues would go to 
the International office and only one- 
third would be kept by the officers and 
business agents of the local. Whereas 
the whole take for issuing permits to 
work Is kept by the business agents or 
by the local union officials. The take is 
enormous. None is accounted for to In¬ 
ternational headquarters. By keeping 
down the membership and Issuing per¬ 
mits to outsiders to work but not to join, 
prices can be kept up and also the bosses 
can the more easily control the elections 
of themselves and thereby insure their 
continuity in office. Favoritism goes to 
the faithful who support them and their 
tyranny in office. 

In Chicago there was not only evidence 
of this malpractice as well as of the 
usual featherbedding, make-work prac¬ 
tices, slow-downs and other dishonest 
measures productive of delay and in¬ 
creased cost adduced at our hearings, 
but also evidence of the use of dummy 
contractor associations and union activi¬ 
ties to further the selfish ends of wicked 
and notorious mobsters. Contractors not 
members of the contractors’ association 
could get no labor. These activities while 
nominally carried on in the name of or¬ 
ganized labor, were in fact carried on in 
the name of the contractors and were il¬ 
legal conspiracies in restraint of trade. 


Some of these operations were simple 
shake-downs or rackets. 

Collusion between nominal labor 
unions and certain groups of contractors 
was covered in the testimony of seven 
witnesses who had transactions or rela¬ 
tions with the Tuckpointers, Cleaners, 
Caulkers, Concrete Restoration, Gimnite 
and Waterproof Association of Illinois. 
This association charges an initiation 
fee of $1,000 and annual dues of $500. 
Contractors who refused to Join the asso¬ 
ciation were denied access to union labor. 
Two of the witnesses told the commit¬ 
tee of their efforts to avoid member¬ 
ship in the association, and of the dif¬ 
ficulties which beset their business as a 
result of such refusal. One witness—Mr. 
Abbott—testified that he carried his 
charges of extortion to the FBI office in 
Chicago, on the grounds that he was un¬ 
der coercion to join the association. The 
FBI responded that such matters were 
not properly within the Federal province. 
He next carried his complaint to the 
State’s attorney for Cook County. 
There he was told by an assistant, he tes¬ 
tified, that the initiation fee appeared 
reasonable and that he was lucky he was 
not being charged twice as much to Join 
the association. 

As a direct result of this and other 
testimony In like vein before our Chicago 
hearing, the operations of this associa¬ 
tion were brought forcefully to the at¬ 
tention of the State’s attorney for Cook 
County by the Chicago newspapers. Be¬ 
fore the committee hearings recessed on 
Thursday, November 14, the State’s at¬ 
torney for Cook County had been com¬ 
pelled to charge an assistant with the 
duty of preparing the matter for presen¬ 
tation to the grand Jury for the purpose 
of criminal prosecution in the State 
courts. 

IV 

Our committee hearings are not fin¬ 
ished. We need further development of 
the facts, further illustrations of the evils 
of monopoly prices imposed by compul¬ 
sory groupism. We want to show the 
reductions in costs that result from a 
thoroughly protected free economy 
wherein men and materials may march 
down freedom road without fear of com¬ 
pulsion, intimidation, violence, or extor¬ 
tion or monopoly controls of any kind in 
the exercise of the right to work and in¬ 
vent and produce in the building of 
houses. What it will amount to in dol¬ 
lars and cents certainly reaches 25 per¬ 
cent of present costs. It may reach 40 
percent. 

To achieve that freedom in the hous¬ 
ing field which is the only hope of ade¬ 
quate housing, it would seem clear that 
an amendment penalizing monopolistic 
and restrictive practices should be under 
the Taft-Hartley Act and not under the 
present Antitrust Acts. The facts and 
abuses are so different in each case that 
the law and penalty must be different 
in the treatment of them. An interim 
committee report covering the facts de¬ 
veloped and the questions raised will be 
filed shortly and the hearings of the sub¬ 
committee will be resumed at the earliest 
possible moment 
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Mr. Marcantoiiio and tiie *Tuty Line** 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANKS. KEEFE 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav, December IB, 1947 

Mr. Kk!Kii 'iL‘. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America are profoundly concerned be¬ 
cause of the very obvious penetration of 
communistic philosophy into all segments 
of American life. As one who firmly be¬ 
lieves in the fundamental rights of free 
speech, I am perfectly willing to defend 
any American citizen in the full exercise 
of that constitutional privilege. I be¬ 
lieve, however, that the Insidious prac¬ 
tice of Communists to hide their efforts 
to betray America by deceit and trickery 
should be completely exposed at every 
opportunity in order that the American 
people may know the true source of the 
utterances of those who pretend to speak 
in behalf of communistic philosophy as 
Americans. 

It is an uncontrovertible fact that the 
Communists and the fellow travelers and 
stooges hew to what is commonly known 
as party line. This party line finds ex¬ 
pression in the statements of Soviet 
officials and in certain Soviet controlled 
publications. I listened with great in¬ 
terest to the speech delivered on this 
floor by the gentleman from New York 
tMr. MakcantonioJ. I have analyzed 
that speech and have compared it with 
the party-line utterances emanatmg 
from the mouths of officials of the Soviet 
and expressed in New Times, Trud, 


Mr. Mascantonzo. Mr. COialrzzuai. the 
adoption or rejection of this amendment will 
determine for all time, as far as this piece of 
legislation is concerned, whether or not it is 
a relief proposal or merely the establishment 
of another political weapon in order to main¬ 
tain and preserve eoonomio and political sys¬ 
tems and governments which have become 
■atellites of our State Department and which 
the peoples of tbeee countries definitely do 
not want. 

1 want to take this occasion, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, to quote a man for whom this Nation 
will alwa 3 rs have the greatest of respect, Flo- 
rello LaQuardla, who in his inimitable man¬ 
ner clearly defined the issue that Is before us 
when he testified before the Senate commit¬ 
tee considering the Qreek-Turklah proposal. 
Be was talking at that time about relief, and 
sold: 

"Now. gentlemen, there are many ways of 
dealing with this problem: The first, that aid 
should be given on a national basis. Bach 
rich nation should choose the recipient and 
make its own conditions. This is the old- 
fashioned imperialist way. This method of 
making one country dependent upon another 
was discarded by the world~l hope forever. 
That isn’t why the United Nations was 
fonnsd. That Is not the spirit of the Atlan- 
Uo Charter or the San Francisco Charter— 
not as I understand It. 

"The eeoond poesiUe arrangement—and 
look out for this one, plsass—4s lor a group 
of big nations to Join together and select 
recipients of their charl^. This arrange- 


Pravda, and Unita, ^ latter being the 
newspaper of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Italy. 

The comparison is obvious and In or¬ 
der that there may he it proper appraisal 
by the Members of Congress and the 
American people 1 have set up the speech 
of the gentleman from New York In one 
column and oimosite that speech in an¬ 
other column, have set forth the official 
Communist Party line. It will be inter¬ 
esting. I believe, to make this compari¬ 
son. 

1 am frequently asked the question, 
'*How can you detect a Communist?” A 
partial answer might be found in a para¬ 
phrase of the age-old truism. “By their 
words you will know them.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent. I include as part of these remarks 
the column-by-column comparison 
which I have heretofore referred to. 

The source references for the citations 
made herein are as follows: 

First. A. A. Zhdanov and Q. M. Malen¬ 
kov, delegates of the All-Union Commu¬ 
nist Party of the U. S. S. R. to the Con¬ 
ference of nine European Communist 
Parties which established the Comln- 
form. 

Second. New Times, a weekly Journal 
published by the newspaper Trud In Mos¬ 
cow, expresiing the Soviet line on ques¬ 
tions of foreign policy. 

Third. Trud, a Moscow newspaper rep¬ 
resenting the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions of the U. S. S. R. 

Fourth. Pravda. the official newspaper 
of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party of the U. 8. S. R. 

Fifth. Unita, the newspaper of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Italy. 


zB«nt would only bt a fsUa front. It Is not 
la kaoplng with Intomatlo&al cooperation. 
Lot ui bo honoit: It to Just plain, ordlnaTy, 
Qld-tlmo power polities—and the woild has 
had war afieif war because of power pOUtlos. 

"The third way to to create an Izitema- 
tlonal authcnrlty operating under the con¬ 
trol of the United Nations and meeting the 
relief needs, without any consideration of 
race, creed, or political belief, being guided 
only by the existence of true need. This to 
what to known as the new way of the United 
Nations. But it really to not a new way. It 
to a way brought to this world nearly 2,000 
years ago In the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace. And a wicked world has, to date, re¬ 
fused to learn the leeson." 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 submit that the way 
that to suggested in this bill to the first way 
that Fiorello LaQuardla described as the 
Imperialist way. My amendment to the 
third way. It guarantees aid to the peoples 
of the devastated nations and secures peace 
and democracy. It strengthens the United 
Nations, which to zzumklnd's hope for peace. 
However, we all realize that this to not a 
relief bill. 

The debates, the azzzendments adopted, 
and Under Secretary Lovett’s testimony have 
removed the mask from this bill. Respon¬ 
sible men have brazenly admitted that this is 
not a relief bill; that this to a war measure 
in tho so-called cold war; that this to a 
measure to fight oommuntom. 


Let us analyze that alleged objective for a 
moment. In the name of fighting commu¬ 
nism we are fighting in reality democracy 
and the attempts of the masses of the people 
of Europe to obtain for themselves bread, 
toxul. and peace. In the name of fighting 
coizununtom we have aided and abetted a 
Fascist govemznent in Greece. In the name 
of fighting communism we are still aiding 
and abetting that government, which only 
last Saturday issued an order making it a 
capital-punishment offense for anyone in 
Greece to go out on strike. In the name of 
fighting conununtom we are giving support 
to a minority government in Italy, a gov- 
erzunent which has not hesitated to devote 
its entire energies to negate the demands 
of the Italian people. 

* • • • • 

(Interchange between Mr. Maxcanton|P 
and the chairman.) 

• • • • • 

Bdr. Maicantonzo. Let us see what to hap¬ 
pening in Italy. I know something about 
Italy. My people come from there. A great 
number of my cozistltuents are people of 
Italian origin. First of all, we have used 
some money appropriated by thia Congress 
for Italy in the past. What has happened? 
Eighty percent of the aid was sold by the 
government. So. who got that food? We 
did not aid the people in the villages and 
the peasants. We did not aid the under¬ 
paid workers of Milan, Turin, and Florence. 
We did not aid the Itallazis in the slum seo- 
tlozis of Rome that so many gentlemen who 
have visited there carefully omitted to see. 
We aided the people who own the villas, the 
people who could afford to purchase in the 
black ixiarket, but deep down nothing ever 
zeached the poor people of Italy, the workers, 
the peasants, and the children. 

The people of Italy want what? The 
peasants of Itely want land; the peasants 
who have been working for 0 cents a day for 
eenturliee. They suffered 32 years of fas¬ 
cism. They Joined the restotanoe movement 
and they fought the torcee of Mussolini. The 
peasants of Xtsly Joined with our men to 
overthrow liuasollnt. and when they Joined 
to overthrow MuesoUnl they did eo not only 
to overthrow a Fascist regline. but they 
sought to overthrow an economic system, a 
feudal agriculture that bad crushed them 
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'*—^American monopoly capital • • • 

has ohoeen the path of hatching new plans 
against the U 8. 8 B. and the new democra¬ 
cies under the banner of combatting the 
Communist menace The clearest and most 
specific expression of this policy pursued by 
American capital is provided by the Truman- 
Marshall plans" (Malenkov's statement to 
Cominform) 

"Anticommunism has always been a smoke 
screen for the most sinister schemes against 
democracy. Was this not how Hitler began? 
* * * Anticommunism strikes at the very 
roots of democracy: its triumph would mean 
democracy’s downfall." (New Times. No. 88. 
September 17, 1047 ) 

"What the Interference of the emissaries 
of the dollar in Greece and Turkey has ac¬ 
complished is now plain for all to see. • • • 
The Royalist-Fascists, encouraged and sup¬ 
ported from across the ocean, have carried 
their reign of terror to unbridled lengths" 
(ibid ). 


**1116 antinational, antidemocratic, and 
antisocial policy of the De Oasperi govern¬ 
ment is compromising Italy’s independence 

* * * and is condemning the workers to 
poverty and hunger." (UnitA. November 16, 
1947, resolution of plenum of central com¬ 
mittee of Communist Party of Italy.) 

"Despite the insistent demands of the- 
Communist and Socialist Parties, the Gov¬ 
ernment has postponed the fulfillment 

* * * of ogiariaa reforms." (Trud, Oci. 
4. 1947.) 


for oenturtes Into ahjeot poverty. They 
wanted the big estates divided and they 
wanted for themselves, the peasanto of Italy, 
a piece of land. That is what they have 
wanted for centuries. That is what they 
fought for. That it what they are struggling 
for today against * government which has 
given carte blanche to their former Fascist 
oppressors and is giving protection to their 
landlord exploiters. We have taken that 
government and we have made it a satellite 
of our monopoly capital-controlled State 
Department. Now, we are asked to continue 
to aid that government in its efforts to de¬ 
feat the will of the Italian people. 

Just like the Schuman government in 
France uses American aid against the work¬ 
ers, the De Gasper! government, aided with 
American money, employs tanks and bay¬ 
onets and machine guns to destroy the or¬ 
ganised effort of the peasants who are fight¬ 
ing for land; and we. a people dating back 
to Valley Forge, are now asked to give money 
not to feed those peasants or their children 
but so that the government of De Gasperl, 
a minority government, a satellite of our 
State Department, can use the funds of 
American taxpayers to destroy the hopes of 
millions and millions of people living on the 
Italian Peninsula 

Let us go a step further Dp north, in 
Turin and Milan, the industries are owned 
not only by Italian monopoly capital but 
monopoly capital which has become more 
and more possessed by finance capital right 
here In Wall Street. The workers of Italy 
are on strike; they want to get a decent liv¬ 
ing out of those Industries The government 
fights them Therefore, the crux of this 
policy is to suppress the rights, economic 
and political, of the workers of France and 
Italy—the two recently acquired economic 
colonies of the big trusts of these United 
States The De Gasperi government, satel¬ 
lite of the State Department, uses all of its 
resources to destroy the aspirations of those 
Italian workers, and we here are asked to 
pass this legislation to implement that pro¬ 
gram of defeating the aspirations of Italian 
workers, the partisans who fought up in 
northern Italy alongside of our men. 

Ah. but you say you are doing this to fight 
communism. What you are really doing is 
committing crimes against democracy in or¬ 
der to protect the vested interests of our 
big trusts in Italy and France. YesteVday a 
Buperduper Taft-Hartley law was Invoked 
against tbe woikers of Franco by our satel¬ 
lite Schuman government. Tomorrow what 
act of repression against the Italian worker? 
Again, you say all this, all these crimes 
against democracy are committed to fight 
communism Let us tell the truth. All this 
is being done to protect the economic ex¬ 
pansionism of our monopoly capital This 
la an imperialist program 

Fight communism, today it is money, to¬ 
morrow it is food, and the next day it is 
what? War. This is part of the imperialist 
program which will lead to war and depres¬ 
sion. We are placing America, gradually, 
more and more on a basis of a war economy 
again. War and depression can be the only 
outcome of this program unless the Ameri¬ 
can people resist It. In fighting so-called 
oommxmlsm what you are really doing in 
Greece. China. Italy, and France is aiding 
and abetting fascism, restoring to power and 
control oollaborationists. hold-over Fascists, 
and neo-Fascists. Ail this, to perpetuate 
the rule of o\ir big trusts in Europe and 
Asia. However, you can pour biUiona into 
this program, but you will never atop the 
forward march of tbe men and women of 
Europe toward a better day. They have sus- 
fered too much and too long under Hitlerism 
to aupinely accept the rule of Wall Street 
tanparlaliom. They fought to overthrow 
Hitlerism for a better day. They will reject 
your Wall Street imperialism in their struggle 
to obtain a better day. 


“The new alHanee of Christian democracy, 
In power with a majority comprising 
Monarchists and Fascists, has provoked an 
alarming development of employer and 
Fascist terrorism which • • * aims to 

strike a blow at popular democratic or- 
ganleatlons and their leaders ’’ (UnltA, 
Ibid.) 


"The 'expropriation' of the Italian economy 
by foreign monopoly capital, chlcfiy Ameri¬ 
can, has inflicted very grave damage to the 
economic independence of Italy" (Trud. 
ibid ) 

"The restoration of Italy Is retarded by 
sabotage of the big bourgeoisie • • • 

and by the political-economic maneuvers of 
American and British capital » • • The 

De Gasperi government submits to the 
wishes of the U S A in the field of foreign 
policy silently, but clearly sympathizing, with 
the 'Truman doctrine.'" (Trud, ibid ) 


"For the 6 months of its existence, this 
government pursuing the path of ever greater 
subjugation to the will of American im¬ 
perialism and to the most reactionary social 
groups of Italy has led the count! y's econ¬ 
omy to the verge of catastropha and has 
aided the onslaught of the manufacturers 
against the woikers as well ns the rebirth of 
Fascist terrorist activity " (Pravda, Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1947, resolution of the Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Italy ) 

"It isn’t hard to see why the United States 
monopolies have decided to give preference 
to Prance, Italy, and Austria They want 
to prevent the democratic forces from coming 
to the helm in these countries." (Moscow 
radio, December 3. 1947.) 

"The first inevitable result of the servile 
policy toward the United States is to give 
our economy the character of a semi- 
colonial American market, which fact will 
condemn us to suffer fatal consequences" 
(Unita, August 29, 1947, article by Togli- 
attl.) 


"The new gospel of the dollar, which was 
announced to the world under the cry of 
combating communism. Stripped of its 
busk, it is a program of unrestrained expan¬ 
sion of the American monopolies" (New 
Times, No, 38. September 17. 1947 ) 

"The cardinal purpose of the imperialist 
camp is to strengthen imperialism, to hatch 
a new Imperialist war. to combat socialism 
and democracy, and to support reaction¬ 
ary and antidemocratic—pro-Fasclst—re¬ 
gimes and movements everywhere." (Zhda¬ 
nov's statement to Cominform ) 

"The development of Fascist organizations 
in Italy and their terroristic activity arc the 
result of the antl-Communlst policy of 
American imperialism and its Italian ves¬ 
sels." (Unitd, November 16, 1947, resolution 
of the Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Italy ) 
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The Late Jad|^ George Donworth, of 
Seattle, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

or WASBINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursaav, Dtcember 18 {legislative day 
of Thursday December 4), 1947 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
a long time in my city of Seattle one of 
the great and respected Federal Judges 
was Hon. George Donworth. He was 
appointed many years ago to his posi¬ 
tion on the Federal bench and recently 
pas:>ed away. A memorial service was 
held m the United States District Court 
of Seattle on October 27 last, partici¬ 
pated In by all the prominent Judges on 
the Pacific coast, and I ask consent that 
the proceedings Of the service be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record. I 
have made inquiry of the Public Printer, 
and he Informs me that the matter is 
estimated to make two and a third pages 
of the Congressional Record, at a cost 
of $189.34. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gkoroe Donworth—Memorial Services 
(Burn November 26, 1861, Machlas, Maine. 

Died September 6, 1947, Seattle, Wash ) 

(Before the Honorable United States Dis¬ 
trict Judges John C Bowen, Lloyd L Black. 
Charles H. Leavy, Seattle, Wash, October 
27. 1947 

(Eulogies by John C Bowen, senior United 
States district judge: Lloyd L. Black, United 
States district judge, northern division; 
Charles R. Leavy. United States district 
judge, southern division: Charles F. Riddell, 
president, Seattle Bar Association, Elmer E. 
Todd, attorney and publisher ) 

Hon John C. Bowen. Fellow Judges, mem¬ 
bers of the bar, and friends of Judge Don- 
worth, this session of the court is convened 
for the special purpose of honoring the life 
and work of Hon George Donworth. a tor- 
mer judge of this court, who passed away 
at his residence in Seattle on September 6, 
1947 Life's last moments for him passed 
peacefully and without pain, after be had 
announced completion of his mortal tasks 
and full preparation for bis confidently ex¬ 
pected life hereafter By his faith and ours 
we know his immortal spirit was Joyously 
received In the eternal abode of his Heavenly 
Father. 

On this occasion 1 shall speak of Judge 
Donworth primarily as a judge, although I 
may make brief reference to his legal back¬ 
ground. He entered upon the duties of 
judge of this court on May 27. 1909, and so 
continued until March 20, 1912, when he re¬ 
signed for reasons of health, thus serving 
for not quite 3 years—2 years. 9 months, 
and 23 days. 

After ho resigned his judgeship. Judge 
Donworth regained his health and resumed 
the active practice of law. To his former 
splendid record at the bar, he added many 
years of brilliant service as a leading and 
distinguished lawyer, not only in the courts 
of his home State but also in the courts of 
all rank throughout the Nation. He was 
esteemed by the cotarts and judges and mem¬ 
bers of the bar as being among the ablest 
and finest lawyers this country has produced. 

Great as were the demands upon his ener¬ 
gies, he never lost his unselfish Interest in 
the courts, but all his life and right up to 
the time of his death he unfailingly yielded 


friendly and wise assistance In ^e Improve¬ 
ment of the administration of Justice in the 
courts. For a number of his later years, he 
was a distinguished member of the national 
committee of eminent men who. prior to 
1938, drafted the present Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and subsequently have care¬ 
fully screened all proposed amendments to 
those rules. 

He also delighted to participate Informally 
at conferences which concerned the welfare 
of the courts and the legal profession With 
deep gratitude I recall, as one of bis many 
friendly attentions to this court, the occa¬ 
sion of the laying of the cornerstone of this 
United States courthouse on July 27, 1940, 
just before its exterior construction was 
completed, when he so graciously and ably 
presided at and directed the public cere¬ 
monies celebrating the event. He greatly 
contributed to the success of that occasion 
and to the pleasure of the many public of¬ 
ficials and other friends of the court who 
participated In It. 

Although the time of Judge Donworth's 
service on the bench was comparatively short, 
the scope of his work there was vast and his 
Judicial accomplishments were great His 
official jurisdiction embraced not only the 
United States district court but also the 
formerly existing United States circuit court 
which by act of March 3, 1911, during his 
tenure In office was abolished 

He was skilled in the Judicial handling of 
complicated criminal cases Perhaps the 
best example of that was a greatly involved 
mall fraud trial which was most ably con¬ 
ducted by him shortly before he resigned 
from the bench 

Many admiralty cases of far-reaching im¬ 
portance came before him and all of them 
were wisely decided by him with the ready 
application of his clear perceptions and his 
keen sense of the equitable considerations 
which so often underlie the determination 
of admiralty questions. 

Few judges have devoted a greater portion 
of their Judicial effort to the trial of equity 
cases than did Judge Donworth. One of 
the most notable of such cases decided by 
him was a part of the extensive litigation in 
the national courts involving a dispute be¬ 
tween Oregon and Washington a& to which 
State had jurisdiction over the rich Sand 
Island in the lower Columbia River and over 
conflicting rights in the salmon fishery in 
the vicinity of that Island In the case be¬ 
fore Judge Donworth his wise and Just de¬ 
cision. as between the litigants and others 
then and later similarly situated, determined 
the respective fishing rights and regulated 
the flow of untold wealth In food fish and 
Its products 

Carbon copies of Judge Donworth’s formal 
written decisions and orders have been pre? 
served In two permanently bound volumes 
now In the custody of the University of Wash¬ 
ington Law Library. There are approxi¬ 
mately 120 of these written decisions and 
orders, all made in about the same number 
of separate litigations, and they comprise 
about 500 legal-aize typewritten pages These 
records more clearly reflect what judges and 
lawyers generally have well known, that 
Judge Donworth’s judicial service contributed 
much to this country’s golden era of equity 
and admiralty jurisprudence when less of 
the law pertaining to those subjects was In 
the form of legislative enactment and more 
of it rested on the highly respected founda¬ 
tion of the chancellor's and the court's just 
conscience. In those great fields of the law 
his decisions may rightly be regarded as 
clearly marked keystones. In truth, he was 
among the last of our country’s great equity 
and admiralty Judges. 

Appeals from 36 of his decisions resulted 
In 33 affirmances and only 8 reversals, a most 
extraordinary record. 

Re was tall and stately In appearance, at¬ 
tractive and pleasing In bis personality. 


friendly In manner, preciae and cultured yet 
modest In speech, and always considerate of 
the opinions of others. GUs presence and 
conduct on the bench Inspired and won re¬ 
spect for the court. As a Judge be was dis¬ 
tinguished for his intellectual strength, bis 
ability to analyze principles, and his sotmd 
and Just Judgment. His opinions are models 
of directness, forcefulness, and clarity of 
thought. Never was his Judicial honesty or 
integrity questioned. 

He loved his borne city and State and hla 
country. His official work, his professional 
service, and his private life were of the best 
In the American way of life When he re¬ 
signed from his judicial office and when he 
departed this life. Judge Donworth carried 
with him the deepest respect and the ever¬ 
lasting affection of the legal profession and 
all those who knew him. 

It is now my pleasure to call upon our 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable Lloyd L. 
Black. 

Hon Lloys L Black Friends and ad¬ 
mirers of Judge Donworth. I agree—os do all 
of you—with the statements which Senior 
Judge Bowen has made concerning this fine 
and good and great man who lived among us 
so long We all knew him as a distinguished 
Judge, as an able attorney, as a splendid citi¬ 
zen. as a fine gentleman I am not going to 
attempt to tell you os to his outstanding 
caieer as a Jurist. Just as men's lives aie 
not measured by how long they live, but 
rather by how well they live, so the career 
of the Jurist Is determined not by the length 
but by the ability of the service Prom that 
standpoint Judge Donworth was truly an 
outstanding Jurist, not only of the State of 
Washington but of this Nation. 

I have before me a book and a pamphlet. 
In this book, which is entitled “Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the District Court of the 
United States,’’ I find an order of June 3, 
1936 by the Supreme Court which in part 
says, “It is ordered • • • the Court 

will undertake the preparation of a unified 
system of general rules for cases in equity 
and actions at law in the district courts of 
the United States and the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia so as to secure 
one form of civil action and proceedings for 
both classes of cases while maintaining In¬ 
violate the right of trial by Jury in accord¬ 
ance with the seventh amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States and with¬ 
out altering substantive rights To assist the 
Court In this undertaking, the Court ap¬ 
points the following advisory committee to 
servo without compensation ” And among 
those named is George Donworth of Seattle, 
Wash. 

The pamphlet I have before me is dated In 
Jime 1947. It contains a proposed addition 
to these Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Under the date of June 10. 1047, among the 
names of the advisory committee is still 
found that of George Donworth. 

What men do frequently for their own 
advancement, for their own betterment— 
while to be esteemed and admired—Is not 
to be viewed in the same way as we consider 
what they do for the benefit of others. 
George Donworth by virtue of his legal skill 
and particularly his acquaintance with the 
Federal courts, not only as a judge but as 
a frequent practicing attorney in the Fed¬ 
eral forums, was especially versed in the 
complexities and Intricacies of the Federal 
procedures and rules as such used to be. 
And by virtue of that skill and knowledge 
and experience that he had, it was his op¬ 
portunity to prevail against others who 
might not know the Federal system nearly 
so well. 

You gentlemen, members of the bar, know 
that some time ago many able lawyers who 
were veterans in State practice felt them¬ 
selves not capable of properly protecting the 
right of their clients in the Federal courts. 
And yet we find that George Donworth tin 
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IMS «psepta4 an MfignxAent for • «nk 
whlOh WM going to aid otHen graatly, add 
would do mUGd toward putting thorn on 
an aqual plane with him. because he was 
senring In a committee which was simplify* 
ing (he rules of the Federal courts. I think 
that that work was a most commendable 
service for the bar generally and particularly 
for the litigants. In the ultimate analysis 
It is the Interest of the litigants which must 
be most considered. Many litigants do not 
have the means nor the acquaintance to 
secure for themselves the able counsel of 
men like George Donworth So one of the 
outstanding works of George Donworth. as 1 
see it, was his unselfish work of serving the 
people of the United States and doing all 
that he could to make the Federal courts of 
the United States the courts that they were 
intended to be. the courts of the people. 

These rules which he did so much to pre¬ 
pare and to have put In force are living me¬ 
morials to the work and the service and the 
unselfishness of this great and good man. It 
was his part to live on this earth a long 
time—to live long and usefully. George 
DonwOTth was. His mortal life is done. But 
those things that he stood for live in our 
memories as an Inspiration for the bar and 
for the laity. 

“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ. 
Moves on: Nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure It back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of It.** 

Hon. John C. Bowcn. We now have the 
pleasure of hearing our other esteemed col¬ 
league on this Bench, the Honorable Charles 
H Leavy. 

Hon. Crablbs H. Leaw. Judge Bowen, 
Members of the Bench and Bar. and friends 
of Judge Donworth. I think It Is quite fitting 
and appropriate that in this busy, bustling 
life of ours, we stop for a moment and pay 
respects by a pause to recognize the memory 
of a great and good man In this fashion. 

It was not my pleasw-e to know Judge Don- 
worth through the years like many of you 
here have 1 think I first bad contact with 
him In the year 1037 when I, as a member of 
Congress, met him in Washington I met 
him with a high degree of frequency because 
he wras back there representing not only the 
people of the State of Washington but he 
was representing the people of all the other 
cities and States that recognized the com¬ 
munity property law He was there working 
for something greater than that He was 
there working as a champion of the Ameri¬ 
can system of Government. 

I do not believe that I have ever had the 
good fortune to contact any man who had a 
finer understanding of that delicate balance 
between State rights and Federal rights. The 
challenge made to our«commimlty property 
law was a challenge to that balance. 

Judge Donworth had appeared before Con¬ 
gress some years earlier; and while he had 
an able group of assistants from other States 
that recognized community property laws, 
he was readily the leader of the group, 

One of the most serious assaults made upon 
that law was made in the 75th Congress in 
1937. The Ways and Means Committee was 
all set to take from people of this State and 
the other States that had community prop¬ 
erty laws the rights In the matter of taxa¬ 
tion. Judge Donworth spent weeks In Wash¬ 
ington carrying on that fight, and being the 
general that planned the strategy. It was 
thus that I had an opportunity to have close 
and rather continued contact with him-»not 
able to render him a great service other than 
to help him In the strategy that be plazmed 
In this great committee of Congress. 

I learned then that perhaps no man ever 
came to Washington representing a cause 
who bad a greater admiration and respect 
than Judge Donworth did before the Ways 
and Means Committee. When some of us 
despaired of being able to win that battle 


he cheered us on and he carried through (he 
fight. 1 think If there was one man in Amer¬ 
ica who was qualified to act in a battle of 
aucb great significance to our system of gov¬ 
ernment. where we balance rights of the 
Btates against those of the Nation, and vice 
versa, that man was Judge Donworth. He 
won that fight, and It has never been revived 
again to a degtee where it was serious, until 
now It has reached the situation where the 
principle will doubtless be applied through¬ 
out the Nation. 

His life, his work, his personality, and his 
character could not help but Impress itself 
upon any who met him. He was an ornament 
to the bar, to the bench; and I am certain 
that every member of the bar of this State 
who had the good fortune to have associa¬ 
tion with him is a better lawyer, a better 
Judge—every individual who knew him a bet¬ 
tor citizen by reason of that acquaintance¬ 
ship. Probably we all might hope and desire 
that a kindly Providence would permit us 
to live out A rich and full life, such as he did. 
in full possession of his mental faculties 
throughout all of those ycors, but that is not 
to be, of course However, on occasions such 
as this we can again in recollection go back 
to that quiet, lovable, dignified gentleman 
and feel the stronger because he lived and 
because wc knew him With the poets, we 
can say: “None loved him nor named him 
but with praise; and when the call came he 
wrapped the draperies of his couch about 
h im and lay down to pleasant dreams.'* 

Hon John O Bowxn We will now have 
the privilege of hearing the address of Mr. 
Charles F. Riddell, formerly assistant United 
States attorney and now president of the 
Seattle Bar Association 

Mr Ghablss F Riddell Judges of the 
United States district court, other Judges 
present, fellow members of the bar and fel¬ 
low citizens: The court is to be congratulated 
on the atmosphere which pervades this court¬ 
room this mcnlng. Judge Donworth would 
have been happy in a proceeding such as 
you and 1 have witnessed here today 

If we could know that, when we come to 
die, people would meet as we have met here 
this morning, with the feeling In their 
hearts toward us that we now have toward 
him, we would indeed have a right to be 
proud 

Judge Donworth had many of the quali¬ 
ties which we associate with the United 
States district Judge Natively, he had ur¬ 
banity and ability to listen courteously, a 
calmness In meeting crises and an elegance 
of diction, a keen, incisive, legal mind, a 
quaint and quizzical humor which rippled 
but never brawled; qualities which he en¬ 
hanced by wide reading, by travel and by 
deep thought. 

Judge Bowen has referred aptly to the 
quality of the few Judicial opinions which 
he has left us by reason of his short tenure 
of office To me they are pollbhed gesns. 
The ease with which they read belles the 
labor with which they were prepared I 
happen to know that in the preparation of 
those opinions be wrote and rewrote. He 
dictated and he dictated again He changed 
a word here, he added a thought, he struck 
out whole passages and started over again; 
and never filed an opinion until he had 
reached that perfection of which he thought 
he was capable. Hie method with which 
he prepared his opinion should be an ex¬ 
ample to us that the accurate settlement of 
legal problems la a product not only of a 
keen Intellect but also of toilsome labor. 

In the death of Judge Donworth, the bar 
has lost one of its keenest minds. Seattle has 
lost an outstanding citizen, and the world is 
poorer by a noble gentleman of the highest 
oharaoter. 

Hon. John C. Bowen. It will now be our 
favor to hear from one of Judge Donworth's 
closest friends, and former partner—>one who 


was United States attorney when Judge 
Donworth was United States district Judge; 
Mr. Elmer E. Todd. 

Mr. Elueb E Todd. May it please the court, 
ladles and gentlemen; It was my good for¬ 
tune to be acquainted with Judge Donworth 
for a period of about 48 years. During 84 
years of that time I was closely associated 
with him In the practice of the law. When 
I first came to Seattle to practice law. in 
1699, as the stenographer and clerk to Ur. 
W. H. Bogle, who was Just opening an office 
in the Burke Building, the firm of Piles, 
Donworth Ic Howe was on the same floor 
with us. 

Judge Donworth had come to Seattle at the 
age Of about 27, and at the age of 30 he be¬ 
came corporation cotmsel of the city of Se¬ 
attle; and after he left that office with his 
assistant corporation counsel, Mr. Howe, ho 
formed the firm of Donworth A Howe, who 
practiced in the old Haller Building. He told 
me afterward, humorously, of their hard 
days In the dark days of the nineties, there; 
how they had their offices in the Haller 
Building, bow he used to look out on Second 
Avenue and wonder where they were going 
to find themselves another client who would 
pay them $26 a month, how tliey used to 
have to go up to the Rainier Club In order 
to meet people, and eat lunches they could 
little afford. But they formed a partnership 
with Samuel H Piles, later United States 
attorney; and when I first knew them, they 
were Just coming into eminence 

The three big firms in Seattle in those days 
were the firm of Burke, Shephard A Mc- 
GUvra, the firm of Preston. Carr A Oilman, 
and the firm of Struve. Allen, Hughes & 
McMlcken They were the big firms. I would 
say, and employed the most clerks and had 
the most business. But the firm of Piles, 
Donworth A Howe was rapidly forging ahead. 

1 had the good fortune to trv a personal- 
injury case against the firm Their business 
was such that both Mr. Howe and Mr. Plies 
were opposed to me I won a verdict which 
was afterward affirmed but never collected. 
Evidently 1 had made an Impression, because 
a year later they sent word to me in Alaska, 
where I was trying to make a living up at 
Nome, that there was a place waiting for me 
in the office, and 1 come back and became 
associated with them as one of their two 
clerks I well remember the dHTerent person¬ 
ality In the three partners 

Judge Donworth In those days was a very 
technical lawyer. 1 know that well, because 
I used to have to arpue his motions in court 
on motion day on Saturdays, and coming 
back, tell him that I had not succeeded In 
sustaining the motion or thr demurrer; and 
he was always disappointed. 

Judge Donworth was very fortunate in bis 
Investments. In 1905 he realized on a very 
farsighted real-estate Investment he had 
made, and realized what was tlicn a hand¬ 
some fortune. He dreamed a dream. He de¬ 
cided he would enjoy a life of leisure, as well 
as practicing law. So he retired from the 
firm of Plies, Donworth A Howe and opened 
an office next to them. He left bis work 
as general counsel for the Seattle Electric Co , 
with which he had been engaged for years, 
and started In to enjoy this life of leisure 
and practice lav' as an avocation, shall wc say. 

Thp dream didn’t come true. Ho vas pres¬ 
ently appointed to the United States district 
court; and never did a judge work any harder 
than he did. Judge Bowen has spoken of 
his ill health. HU 111 health, 1 think, was 
brought on by that long, 6-week mail-fraud 
case which my able assistant, Mr McLaren, 
and myself tried before Judge Donworth. 
Before the trial began, we had about a 
week of a contempt proceeding growing 
out of tampering with the Jury, in which 
he had to send two of the detectives over to 
McNeil Island for 6 montlis. Then we went 
into the 6-week trial; and instead of enjoy¬ 
ing a life of leisure, for the last 2 weeks of 
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that trial he drove us to sessions from 10 
o’clock In the morning until 0 o'clock at 
night, 6 days a week No wonder he had a 
bad break>down afterward. 

He resigned as United States Judge. But 
Just before that time, my term had expired 
and I was not a candidate for reappointment. 
And I consulted with him about an offer 
that I had to practice law with some other 
firm here. He said to me. “I think you can 
do better than that" He said, "I am plan¬ 
ning to enter the practice of the law, and 
let’s practice together." Well, I promptly 
accepted. I always felt that was one of the 
highest honors ever paid me. 

Well, he still dreamed that dream of 
leisure. He wouldn’t even accept the part¬ 
nership name at first. We Just practiced 
under the name of George Donworth and 
Elmer E Todd until I had put over on him, 
unbeknownst to him 1 think, the firm of 
Donworth & Todd. But Instead of leading 
that life of leisure—he did have some leisure; 
he traveled widely and read omnlvoroualy— 
he began to go into public service. He be¬ 
came a very prominent member of the cham¬ 
ber of commerce. He spent a lot of time In 
the chamber of commerce. He was active In 
the bar association. He couldn’t lead that 
life of leisure that he had dreamed. 

He was a very, very considerate partner. 
As I said, he had ample income for those 
days And, of course, our net profits for 
the first year were not very much. And 
I had no other means of income, so be al¬ 
lowed me that first year to draw the whole 
Income for my support I am glad to say 
that It was later possible to repay hla half 
to him But he was of that generous 
disposition. 

I remember one time going to him to ex¬ 
plain a very serious mistake I had made in 
the progress of a case, and he said to me, 
“Forget It. I burled dozens of them" He 
had nevei made a dozen mistakes In his 
life, but that was hla kindly, considerate 
nature. 

His name attracted to us a very good prac¬ 
tice from other lawyers We were called In 
as counsel by many eminent lawyers in 
their own cases I remember Judge Cotton, 
of Portland, employed us In very important 
litigation Walter Pulton associated us In 
a great many cases and Francis H. Brown¬ 
ell, formerly of Everett, afterward head 
of the American Smelting & Refining Co, 
employed Judge Donworth In many cases. 
He was always associated by the counsel of 
Skinner & Eddy Corp. In their famous liti¬ 
gation with the United States Government, 
after the last war. 

But the case from which he should get 
the greatest renown is the case about the 
community-property law—the case of Sea¬ 
born V Poc. reported in the United States 
Supreme Court as Poe v. Seaborn. The 
Attorney General had given an opinion that 
the wife had the right to make a separate 
return for half of the community Income. 
But In the State of California they decided 
the law did not apply—that her interest in 
the community income was only an expect¬ 
ancy and not vested. So, after that decision 
of the supreme court in the Stat'^ of Cal¬ 
ifornia, the then attorney general wished to 
have a test case brought to decide the case. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had asked 
him for another opinion And the test case 
was brought in the State of Washington. 
Mr Seaborn brought the case—paid his tax, 
paid his assessment, and brought the tax 
suit against the collector, and It was tried 
before Judge Cushman, decided in favor of 
the taxpayer, and taken to the circuit 
court of appeals, and they certified the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Donworth argued that case In the 
Supreme Court of the United States and also 
filed a brief with the other lawyers from the 
community-property States. He won the 


case by unanimous decision, the Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Stone not Joining In, 
The reason Chief Justice Hughes didn’t Join 
at—at one time he represented the State 
of Texas as to communi^-property questions 
before Congress, and before the Attorney 
General’s office. 

I saw a great deal of Judge Donworth In 
his private life. He came from the State of 
Maine. My mother came from the State of 
Maine, and It gave us a kindly sort of associa¬ 
tion. 

Judge Donworth was a man who lived a 
happy life. He enjoyed the good things of 
life. He enjoyed an evening card game, 
sometimes lasting a little after midnight. 
He got a Joy In a card game that he didn’t 
get in his financial transactions or In his 
court life. He got away from bis inhibition 
of caution In that way, because he liked to 
take a chance. And that was the only place 
he ever had to take a chance was in a card 
game His card game was, of course, a card 
game of bridge whist But as he expressed 
It. he liked to “Go out on a limb " He was 
one of the most friendly of men. 

He was on omnivorous reader. He read 
everything He always read the advance 
sheets of the Supreme Court of the United 
States decisions, the advance sheet opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Wash¬ 
ington, and the advance sheets of the Fed¬ 
eral Reporter He always read those How 
he did that, I don’t know, except for this 
reason; He was very devoted to his church. 
He went to church in town on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, and after that I think he went to his 
law office and read the advance opinions of 
the courts. But he was always up on them. 
He kept a little notebook which, when 1 
went to him, he would pull out and he 
could usually refer me to a recent case 

He was what I call, in the words of Kipling, 
“one of the strong men of the earth ’’ He was 
able He had a vast fund of knowledge. 
He was devoted to the public service He 
never was able to live that life of leisure 
that he hoped to live, although at times 
he would take a long trip and have some 
part of It 

I would like to say that I know no epitaph 
for him as good as that one Kipling wrote: 
“To those who are cleansed of base desire, 
sorrow and lust and shame, born on the 
breath that men call death, my brother’s 
spirit came. Scarce had he need to doff his 
pride or slough the dross of earth. E’en 
as he trod that day to God, so walked be 
from his birth. In simpleness and gentleness 
and honor and clean mirth. So hand to hand 
In fellowship, they gave him welcome high, 
and made him place at the counsel board the 
strong men raised thereby. Who had done 
his work and held his peace, and had no 
fear to die Beyond the loom of the last 
lone star through outer darkness hurled, 
sits he with they who praised our God, for 
that they served His world ’’ 

Hon. John C. Bowen The coiirt expresses 
gratitude to all of those who have partici¬ 
pated in the program honoring the memory 
of Judge Donworth. We also feel that the 
greatest honor paid to his memory here 
today Is this fine assemblage of present and 
past public officials and distinguished and 
representative citizens. That, to my mind, 
Is the most effective memorial. We wish we 
could hear from many more who are present 
on this occasion but the committee arrang¬ 
ing the program has thought—In view of the 
urgent demands upon the time of all those 
present—that perhaps there Is not sufficient 
time left to call upon more of those present. 

The addresses made and proceedings had 
upon this occasion will be entered in the 
permanent records of this court and a copy 
of that record will be sent to Ur. Charles T. 
Donworth. son of Judge Donworth, for the 
family. 

We will now stand adjourned. 


The TVA System of Keepinf Its Books, 
Allocating Its Investment Charges, and 
Posting Its Accounts Has Been Cun¬ 
ningly Devised To Deceive Congress, 
Milk the Federal Treasury Annually of 
Bllillions for Interest Charges, and Com¬ 
pletely Cover Up the Fact That It 
Is, and Has Long Been, Completely 
Bankrupt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA’nVEa 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, this Re¬ 
publican-controlled Congress, upon con¬ 
vening last January, found the fiscal 
affairs of the Nation In an absolutely 
chaotic condition. For the preceding 
decade and a half the ordinary operating 
expenses of the Government had been 
met, not alone by increasing the taxes 
imposed upon our people but by ever 
continuing to Increase the already swol¬ 
len national debt through the further 
sale of bonds and other governmental 
securities, the proceeds being used to 
meet the deficit-spending program of the 
New Deal administration. 

The message of the President on the 
state of the Union, delivered last Janu¬ 
ary, contained no single recommenda¬ 
tion which, if enacted into law, would 
tend either to clarify or to ameliorate the 
conditions then existent. 

The Presidential message accompany¬ 
ing the annual Budget likewise clearly 
presaged another year of deficit spend¬ 
ing and Increasing national debt. 

In sort of a climax the President, in 
his budget message. Informed the Con¬ 
gress: 

The Budget total of expenditures thus 
comes to 37.5 billion dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the calendar year of 
1947 is now drawing, to a close. The 
first session of the Eightieth Congress 
has completed its task. We are now as¬ 
sembled in an e^tra session called by 
the President. 

The record of the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress is replete with fac¬ 
tual accomplishments. They compre¬ 
hend a veritable catalog of construc¬ 
tive, legislative actions, with respect to 
economies and efficiencies effected in all 
branches of the Federal Government. 
That record likewise recites a long list 
of action programs enacted into law 
which at this moment reflect improved 
conditions in the agricultural, industrial, 
financial, social, veteran, and other fields 
of national welfare and economy. 

Inefficiency, waste, and extravagance 
were rooted out of Federal agencies 
wherever found. Despite what has been 
achieved there is still much left to be 
accomplished in that program. 

More than 300,000 needless and super¬ 
fluous Government workers have been 
divorced from the Federal pay rolls and 
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taken off the hacks of the taxpaying 
farmers and industrial workers during 
this fiscal year. 

Appropriations and Federal expendi¬ 
tures have been reduced by the sum of 
$4,800,000,000 less than the amount rec¬ 
ommended to be expended in the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget 

At the same time—through reorgani¬ 
sations, consolidations, and increased 
efficiency in Government operations— 
the Nation has passed through the ter¬ 
rible crises which the prophets of doom 
foretold would wreck our national econ¬ 
omy. Better service is already being 
rendered the public in many Federal 
agencies. 

The rebirth of confidence, stemming 
out of a business and economy-minded 
Congress now finds the Nation, with more 
than 60,000,000 of our people gainfully 
employed—and at the highest rate of 
wages ever paid. 

It finds us also with our agricultural 
and industrial production at an all-time 
high. 

It finds our people, in the cities as 
well as on the farms, with their mortgage 
debt decreased by billions of dollars. 

Our bank deposits total in excess of 
$158,000,000,000 and we are enjoying an 
annual income in excess even of that 
huge sum. 

The Government of these United 
States is now living within its income, 
inasmuch as the national budget was 
brought into balance by this Republi¬ 
can-controlled Congress for the first time 
in 16 years. 

There is now a surplus of nearly $3.- 
000,000,000 in the Federal Treasury. 
This is augmented and backed up by de. 
posits of gold and silver bullion in the 
amount of $25,000,000,000 buried in the 
earth at Fort Knox. Ky. 

BCr. Speaker, 1 am Justly proud of the 
accomplishments of the Congress in the 
year now closing. 

1 am happy to say that much of this 
was due to your skilled, adroit, and ca¬ 
pable leadership. In that you were sup¬ 
ported by the scientific and skilled han¬ 
dling of the work done by the splendid 
Appropriations Committee of this House 
in their dealing with all phases of our 
complicated financial structure. 

I know well that the economies which 
have already been effected in the first 
session will be continued and made fur¬ 
ther effective and more extensive in the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress 
opening here in January. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Works, I “have been especially 
concerned with the administrative effi¬ 
ciency and management of such Federal 
activities as fall within the scope and the 
purview of that committee. 

Prominent among those about whose 
activities I have especially concerned my¬ 
self, is the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

1 am particularly concerned with their 
activities due to the administration’s 
proposal to establish from seven to nine 
more TVA’s. 

I cite the TVA because of the fact that 
my studied findings disclose that the 
methods of management made api^icable 
to that great project are highly indica¬ 
tive of the k> 08 e manner in which many 


other Federal corporations and authori¬ 
ties are now being maladministered. 

In the pursuit of certain investigational 
studies which I have been making with 
respect to the maladmifiistration of Fed¬ 
eral agencies. 1 recently came upon an 
article disclosing the amount of the an¬ 
nual deficits made by the TVA as well 
as an impartial disclosure of the system 
of accounting followed by that gigantic 
power trust in order to conceal those 
deficits from this Congress and the tax¬ 
payers. 

The article was written by an eminent 
authority—himself long a proponent of 
Government-managed power industry 
and the TVA. 

The facts presented by this writer are 
unassailable, I invite their corroboration 
or refutation by any Member of this 
House. 

The authority is none less than that 
noted economic and financial analyst— 
Mr. John T. Flynn—a man well and 
favorably known to many Members on 
both sides of the aisle as well as in both 
Houses of Congress. 

The article is replete both with factual 
data and quotable parts. It is of such 
Importance to every Member of this 
House that I shall, upon the conclusion 
of these remarks, submit that article for 
the Record. I am doing so in the hope 
that every Member will read it. I assure 
one and all that you will find It a dis¬ 
passionate. candid exhibition of the 
TVA—revealing it in its true nature as a 
New Deal Government power project, 
which has now been snowballed into one 
of the most gigantic business Industries 
In our Nation, if not in the world. 

A mere perusal of this article will con¬ 
vince any understanding mind that the 
TVA, financed by this House through the 
appropriation of funds and supplement¬ 
ed by other funds milked directly from 
out of the Federal Treasury, now repre¬ 
sents an Investment of more than a bil¬ 
lion dollars to the people of these United 
States. 

That the TVA is now bankrupt and has 
long been bankrupt has long been con¬ 
cealed and cloaked by a cunningly de¬ 
vised, devious and spurious system of ac¬ 
counting its fiscal matters in a manner 
which has met with the condemnation 
of the General Accounting Office Itself. 

The TVA system of keeping its books, 
of allocating its investment charges, and 
of posting its accounts has been espe¬ 
cially devised to deceive Congress, milk 
the Federal Treasury annually of mil¬ 
lions for interest charges, and to com¬ 
pletely cover up the fact that the TVA 
is now, and has long been, financially 
bankrupt. 

Mr. Speaker, I now present this article 
by Mr. John T. Flynn. In doing so, I 
wish to serve notice on my colleagues 
that they will hear more and further 
from me on this subject in the near 
future. 

THE mODEN «ED INK XK TVA'b BOOKS 
(By Jobs T. Flynn) 

In 1016 war raged in Xurope. To Insure a 
supply of nttratss. Congress voted funds for 
two nitrate plants at MUMde Shoals and a 
dam to produoe hydroelectric power to run 
the plants. The dam, finished In 1025, be¬ 
came a Government headache. Finally in 
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1088 Senator George Norris put through a 
bill creating the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to operate the plants for fertiliser and the 
dam for navigation, flood control, and power 

But TVA Is no longer Just a plant and a 
dAm. There are 28 dams on 650 miles of rivers 
running through 7 States. TVA owns 10 
steam plants; has built villages, parks, stores; 
makee fertiliser; carries on forestry, agricul¬ 
tural and recreational operations Moreover, 
It la now proposed to establish as many as 
•nine more TVA’s all over the country for the 
Missouri, Columbia, Arkansas, and other 
valleys 

I strongly advocated TVA But in the 
Interest of TVA and the country I think 
TVA’e financial picture should be set straight 

Its managers have made extravagant 
claims. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Its first chair¬ 
man. told Congress in 1934: "After a prelim¬ 
inary period • • • this program will bo 
amortlaed in 85 years.** David Ulienthal, Its 
next chairman, said In 1944' 

“Even If the total Investment in power, 
navigation and flood control—-the entire 
$700,000,000—were charged against power, 
revenues would pay the entire cost in less 
than 60 years." 

It coat $762,000,000 to build TVA. The Gov¬ 
ernment borrowed and put up the money and 
pays Interest on It. In addition the plant 
must be operated. The operation costs over 
14 years up to June 1046. including the In¬ 
terest paid by the Government, were $339,- 
000,000. The revenues were $209,000,000 
Thus there was actually a deficit of $130,- 
000,000 

But TVA has a different figure It arrives 
at it by leaving out of its accounts the $129,- 
000,000 paid by the Government as interest 
on the loans. 

TVA carries on many activities. Power pro¬ 
duction Is only one of them. The figures 
given above are for the entire program. In¬ 
cluding power Now let us look at the power 
enterprise alone. TVA Insists It Is selling 
power cheaper than the private companies 
and doing so at a profit. Let us see. 

The total Investment In TVA power—using 
TVA’s own accounting assumptions—is $462,- 
000,000. All Of this was borrowed by the Gov¬ 
ernment. A TVA propaganda book claims 
that “the total net profit from power since 
the beginning In 1933 to June 80, 1944,'* was 
$38,000,000. But, alas, this left out the fact 
that $53,000,000 was paid by the Government 
as Interest on the money borrowed to build 
the power plants. Hence, a power deficit of 
$15,000,000. 

TVA, of course, will never accept these fig¬ 
ures. If one questions Its accoimts it replies* 
"Go to our reports. It is all there, verified by 
a firm of Independent accountants." But it 
Is not all there Nowhere can you find any 
recol'd of the Interest charges paid by the 
Government. The firm of accountants It 
cites took particular pains to point this out, 
saying; “The net results stated for this pro¬ 
gram do not Include any charge for interest " 
And the General Accounting Office of the 
United States In an official report expressly 
calls attention to this same failure and wants 
It corrected. 

The Government has financed hundreds of 
housing projects. There Is a loss of over 
$4,000,000 a year on these. But the projects 
faithfully record their interest costs. If. fol¬ 
lowing TVA, they Ignored this Item, they 
could boast of a profit of $14,000,000 a year. 

On the Government-financed Bonneville 
Dam project the Treasury charges 2i/i per¬ 
cent Interest. Why not on TV a s power debt? 
As a matter of fact, TVA's debt ijr Its power 
Investment alone Is split into two classes. 
There la a small one of fifty-eight million and 
a large one of four hundred and four million. 
The Government holds both. TVA does pay 
1 percent on the small one but nothing on 
the big one Why Is the Interest on the 
small debt—however Inadequate—a proper 
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cost item while the Interest on the big one 
is suppressed in its accounts? 

If TVA were a private corporation the law 
would require it to state Its debt and inter¬ 
est payments with exactitude. TVA Ignores 
this Each year it reports its revenues add 
its expenses (without Interest). It calls the 
difference net income. This is Inexciuable 
in any case. It is doubly so in TVA, which 
started out as a scientific yardstick to meas¬ 
ure public-utility rates. But a yardstick 
must contain all 36 inches The Interest 
costs actually amount to more than a third 
of TVA’s annual power costs What sort of 
yardstick is it which leaves out a whole foot? 

No one need take my word for this. The 
United States General Accounting Office 
says. 

"Unless all costs for TVA’s power opera¬ 
tions are Included in its Income statement 
• • * it cannot be conclusively shown 

that the power operations are self-support¬ 
ing ’’ 

It then insists that the interest on the 
Government loans must be Included and 
that the proper rate is 2^ percent 

The TVA, of course, greatly improved its 
showing during the war. The whole Valley 
was turned into a war arsenal. TVA revenues 
doubled, as did those of many corporations. 
However, TVA reports its war record for pow¬ 
er with the same 2-foot yardstick. It reports 
net income for the 6 years from 1941 to 1946 
at seventy-two million. But what It omits is 
a bill for fifty-seven million of Government 
interest on the power debt 

However, these years do show a net power 
Income even when Interest is Included. At 
least, they seem to do so. But the General 
Accounting Office is unwilling to say so It 
points in its TVA report to various costs left 
out, one alone amounting to as much as 
$500,000 a year, and concludes that "power 
rates appear to produce gross revenues in 
excess of costs of power production," but 
"there can be no consistent showing of 
whether TVA is self-supporting and liquidat¬ 
ing unless every element of cost is recorded 
on its books and shown in its final state¬ 
ment " 

The TVA Act says its power project must be 
self-liquidating. The GAO says it will never 
be until its electric rates produce enough to 
liquidate its debt The Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee of the House says it should liquidate 
its debt in 40 years This alone would mean 
an annual minimum payment to the Govern¬ 
ment of $11,000,000. Who should pay the 
cost of the power plant which produces power 
if not the people who enjoy the use of that 
power as is done by the customers of every 
private utility in the land? 

The General Accounting Office has said 
the books do not tell the whole story: It is 
not all there. All of which recalls the com¬ 
plaint 6f Dr Arthur Morgan, first TVA Chair¬ 
man, who declared that there ought to be 
an impartial investigation of the* "obscure 
financial record of the power program” 

We may now ask: Is TVA selling power at 
less than it costs? What should power costs 
Include? Obviously, the following: (1) All 
operation costs The GAO says all are not 
included. (2) State taxes. It pays some, but 
less than a private company of the same size. 
(3) Federal taxes It pays none. Other utili¬ 
ties pay large sums. TVA boasts that other 
utilities pay only a part of their profits in 
taxes, while TVA pays all its profits. But it 
has no profits. (4) Interest on the Govern¬ 
ment power debt to build TVA (6) Liquida¬ 
tion of the debt Incurred to build TVA. 

Actually, the estimates of the cost of TVA 
power given above are probably much too 
low. They are based on certain assumptions 
made by TVA directors. Upon these assump¬ 
tions I have put the debt for power at $462,- 
000,000. I believe, however, that a more ra¬ 
tional allocation of power costs would put 
that debt at not less than six hundred 
million. 


Many of the great dams in the Tennessee 
River and tributaries are called "multipur¬ 
pose” dams. It is claimed they were built 
not only to produce hydroelectric power but 
to control navigati^ and floods. The direc¬ 
tors of TVA have declared how much of 4he 
structure is for power and how much for navi¬ 
gation and flood control. But no one has ever 
officially checked this allocation. The private 
accounting firm which audited TVA's books 
specifically disclaimed any responsibility for 
the allocation used. And the General Ac¬ 
counting Office has made the same disclaimer. 

Competent engineers have disputed TVA’s 
claim and have Insisted that the dams are 
almost wholly for power production and that 
the element of flood protection or navigation 
control in them is small. They are sup¬ 
ported in this by the leading authority on 
flood control in Congress, Will M. WHirrma- 
TON, a Democrat, former chairman of the 
House Committee on Flood Control, a sup¬ 
porter of TVA and a Representative of Missls- 
sippl, which enjoys a large measure of bene¬ 
fits from TVA. In a speech in the House 
he declared that "TVA is primarily for the 
development of power.” 

There can never be any authoritative ac¬ 
counting of the cost of TVA power until the 
total amount of the investment in power has 
been settled It is this that the General 
Accounting Office referred to when it recently 
reported that "the power debt should be 
finally determined " 

I have examined patiently most of the evi¬ 
dence on both sides of this subject and have 
gone to the IVA country to check on the re¬ 
spective claims I believe there is no escap¬ 
ing the conclusion that the allocation of 
power Investment and costs made by TVA is 
arbitrary and that if it is ever audited by a 
competent board of impartial engineers and 
accountants, it will be fotmd that the power 
investment and debt is not $462,000,000 but 
$600,000,000 at the lowest. 

The reason for TVA’s claim of lower power 
investment is plain The more costs TVA 
can unload on navigation and flood control 
the less the costs of power will seem. By the 
accounting trick here described TVA has cut 
more than $150,000,000 from the debt due for 
power They can also reduce the seeming 
cost of operating the dams, because now 
they charge off most of the cost of operating 
the "common purposes” of the dams to navi¬ 
gation and flood control 

Do I want TVA destroyed? Certainly not. 
But we must submit TVA to the yardstick 
which it now tries to forget Just as we had 
to have commissions to stop private utilities 
from soaking the customers, we should have 
some authority to prevent publicly owned 
power projects from soaking the taxpayers. 

What should be done seems to me ines¬ 
capable. (1) The outstanding Government 
debt on the power enterprise should be de- 
terminbd definitely and the TVA should pay 
the interest on it. (2) The TVA should pay 
off this debt in 40 years (3) These items 
and all other costs should be included in the 
rates charged for power. (4) The TVA Direc¬ 
tors should not be the sole judges of the 
amount of the investment in power. (5) All 
the nonpower activities of TVA—agriculture, 
fertilizer production, forestry, and other 
projects—should be transferred to appro¬ 
priate departments of the Government. They 
should be divorced from the TVA power proj¬ 
ect to which they have no rational relation¬ 
ship. (6) The costs of these activities should 
be paid out of authorized congressional ap¬ 
propriations like any other costs of gov¬ 
ernment. 

There is an Mpect of TVA which disturbs 
me more than its fiscal vagaries. It has oper¬ 
ated as a Federal corporation imder a charter 
which has enabled It to do an Incredible 
number of things and to escape Government 
scrutiny. The Federal charter is a compara¬ 
tively new device to enable the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to expand its powers immensely. 


Mr. Lillenthal, in his book, TVA—Democracy 
on the March, calls attention to the east 
growth of Federal power. It has become «o 
great that, he says, it cannot be wisely ad¬ 
ministered from Washington. But the 
power must not go back to the governors, 
mayors, legislatures, and councils elected by 
the people. It must go to great regional areas 
administered by directors appointed by the 
president, to a corporation cuxmingly de¬ 
vised to accumulate power and to elude con¬ 
gressional authority. We will see the coun¬ 
try split Into a few great regional provinces 
run by corporate provincial governors This 
is what Mr. Lillenthal calls democracy on 
the march. I think it is democracy in re¬ 
treat. a return to the European system of 
centrally controlled provincial governors. 
With TVA as a beginning, the advocates of 
regionalism are planning, under the guise of 
flood, navigation, and forestry control, and 
other excuses, to blanket America with this 
new type of government which represents a 
complete revolution in our political system. 

The ’TVA should be specifically Instructed 
by Congress that it is not a provincial gov¬ 
ernment agency of a regional province but 
a Government-owned power enterprise If 
the people of the United States want to adopt 
the regional form of government, they should 
do so—-but only after full dlsciuuBion and a 
formal decision. I do not think it should be 
presented to them suddenly as an accom¬ 
plished fact. 
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or 
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or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday, December 10,1947 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article written by me and pub¬ 
lished in the November 1947 edition of 
the National Municipal Review. The 
title of the article is “Did We Modernize 
Congress?" The article is as follows; 

Dm We Modernize Congress? 

The answer must be a definite no to the 
question, *’Did we modernize Congress?” 
The newspapers, after the passage of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1046, car¬ 
ried banners, "Congress Streamlined” or 
"Federal Legislature Modernized ” Indeed, 
it was a noteworthy achievement, and the 
members of the La Follette-Monroney com¬ 
mittee deserve all the praise that was given 
them. ’The partial victory came after an 
uphUl fight in both the Senate and House 
to shake Congress loose from two decades of 
inertia that had blocked all real attempts 
to remedy obvious defects in the legislative 
machinery. 

Senator La Follette and Representative 
Monronet deserve all the credit given them 
for piloting the bill through Congress. We 
join sincerely In the applause of a grateful 
Nation. Yet the authors of the bill would 
be the first to admit that the Job has just 
begun 

The same is true of the political scientist. 
Dr. George B. Galloway, who. as staff director 
for the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, directed the research and had 
much to do with the drafting of the bill. He 
states: "Taken os a whole, the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 took some very 
desirable first steps toward modernizing our 
National Legislature. But they are only first 
steps and deal with only part of the problem. 
Indeed, If reorganization stops here, some 
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Of tho ebangM may do mono harm than 
good.** 

The zieed for a real ra(»ganiaatloa of Ooa« 
greee hae been preeslng for many yearn. 
Dropping arohalo prooeduree, eliminating 
overlapping committees, giving Itfemben 
more time to work, keeping Omigressmen 
better Informed, and Improving liaison with 
the Executive are a few of the problems 
which have been presented for action 
through many sessions by various House and 
Senate Members. 

The necessity of a twentieth-century Ckm- 
gress in a twentieth-oentury world resulted, 
early in 1945, in the creation of the Joint 
Oommittee on the Organiaatlon of Congress, 
headed by the late Senator Francis Maloney 
and. after hla death, by Senator Robert M. 
La Follette. Jlr., with Representative A. 8 
Miks Moneonxt as viee chairman. 

Unwisely, we think, the scope of the in¬ 
quiry was limited. Nevertheless, this oom- 
nUttee produced one of the most Important 
reports ever placed before the National Legis¬ 
lature. The hearings before the group reveal 
that Senators and Congressmen presented 
more than 260 ideas for Improving the pres¬ 
ent functioning of the legislative Institution. 
The hearings, report, and the Legislative Re- 
organlaatlon Act (Public Law 601.79th Cong.) 
deserve serious attention not only from stu¬ 
dents of government and the 3.200 men and 
women employed to help run Congress but 
from voters and citizens throughout the 
country. 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress was limited by the act creating 
it from making many basic recommenda¬ 
tions; furthermore, It was unable to agree 
among Its own members on reorganization 
matters within Its Jurisdiction: and Anally, 
the limited recommendations it eventually 
did make were whittled away by the Senate 
and Rouse through political bargaining and 
Jockeying. These are tough foes to face in 
any reform movement. 

LA rOLLSTTE-MONRONZT ACT 

Congress did a fairly good Job of consoli¬ 
dating and reallning its committees. Tbe^ 
standing committees were reduced from 48 to* 
19 in the House and from 83 to 15 in the 
Senate. The act defines their Jurisdiction 
so as to avoid considerable overlapping, it 
limits the number of committees on which a 
member may serve, authorizes larger staffs 
including professional assistants and adds to 
their investigative power. 

The Revenue and Appropriation Commit¬ 
tees are directed to cooperate in analyzing 
the Federal budget and present a budget of 
their own. 

The act provides for expansion of legisla¬ 
tive-reference and bill-drafting services. It 
requires the registration of lobbyists Con¬ 
gress is relieved of much detail by the sub¬ 
stitution of administrative or Judicial pro¬ 
cedures for private bills concerning pensions, 
tort clalnu. bridges, or correction of military 
or naval records. Congressional salaries 
were increased and Members are made eli¬ 
gible for an exceptionally generous contribu¬ 
tory retirement system. 

It is generally agreed that about 60 per¬ 
cent of the committee professional staffs 
qualify by experience and education. In 
many oases clerical personnel or others have 
been upgraded to these positions as com¬ 
mittee experts. 

Most of the committees, however, have 
been careful in selection and many have not 
permanently filled these career posts. Still 
others have restricted the pay far below the 
maximum allowed. One reason for partial 
faUtire was the lack of immediately avail¬ 
able qualified personnel tor these posts. 
Undoubtedly a training period will be re¬ 
quired before the staffing Is fully effective. 

Borne progress was made in reducing legis¬ 
lation on appropriation bills, Amendments 
In the natiure of expenditure llmitotions are 
often added. Many are actually legislative 


la their Intent. Legislation d this type wee 
not eliminated but the increasing trend la 
this direction was reduced. 

The requirement providing that all ap- 
prcgniatlon bills be reported to the Houee 
three calendar days before their considera¬ 
tion was observed on most bills, but violated 
in the closing days of the session. This re¬ 
striction was to permit the full membership 
to be informed on the money items In the 
bill and to make the full heahngs available 
for study 8 days before the bill was oon- 
sldsred. 

All oommittees. with the exception of the 
Bouse Appropriations Committee and Its 
subcommittees, held open hearings Despite 
the clear Intent of the act, all House Appro¬ 
priations Oommittee hearings remained 
closed, executive sessions. The Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee, however, observed 
the act. as did all other standing committees 
of the Congress. 

A conspicuous failure of re<U‘ganization was 
the failure to carry out, and In most in¬ 
stances even to try, the sections provided to 
improve the handling of the vast fiscal prob¬ 
lems of a $36,000,000,000 Government 

No money can be spent that is not appro¬ 
priated by Congress, which has full respon¬ 
sibility for final determination on govern¬ 
mental expenses For years the obsolete 
methods, Inadequate staffs, uncertain and 
hodgepodge accounting systems have been 
severely criticized by students of Congress. 

nSGAL BTSTXM OmMFBOVXS 

To correct some of the most apparent de¬ 
ficiencies In the historic system of appropri¬ 
ating, the reorganization act recommended 
many reforms designed to tighten and Im¬ 
prove fiscal control Few were put into force 
Despite this lack of use of the act, it was 
blamed by many critics within and without 
Congress for the delay in appropriation bills 
Since practically none of the reforms was 
even tried; this criticism was patently un¬ 
founded 

The provision for the legislative budget 
was an outstanding failure largely because 
of lack of advance staff work prior to the 
convening of Congress in January. To make 
this valuable provision effective, a skilled, ex¬ 
pert staff should confer often with agency 
budget officers while their needs are being 
formulated and follow throiigh with careful 
observation until the sums are fixed In the 
President’s budget. With this advance staff 
work the legislative budget would become 
more than a pious hope, as it was charac¬ 
terized on the floor of the House. 

No evidence was presented that the country 
did not need to adopt an over-all fiscal policy 
at the start of each Congress, carefully esti¬ 
mating the total expenditures for the year 
to be made by Congress, and determining as 
nearly as possible anticipated income. De¬ 
spite this, both Houses missed their estimates 
of expenditures in the legislative budget 
so far that the resolution adopting It was 
allowed to die in conference and no final 
action was taken. 

Much of the good resulting from the brave 
reduction of standing committees was nulli¬ 
fied by the creation of select and too many 
subcommittees. The Senate bill prohibited 
select committees and, while the House re¬ 
fused to agree, the spirit of the Reorganiza¬ 
tion Act was to have ail investigatory work 
done by regular committees. After the Sen¬ 
ate “broke the ice” by creating the War In¬ 
vestigation Committee, we witnessed the set¬ 
ting up of more than a dozen special groups. 

Some regular committees have far too 
many subcommittees. The result is poor 
attendance and the same difficulty on the 
part of members In looking after their vari¬ 
ous oommittee assignments. An unwhole¬ 
some but natural desire on the part of the 
leadership to give as many members as pos¬ 
sible the honor of being chairman of a sub¬ 
committee was a principal reason for this 
contortion of the Reorganization Act. 
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The La Follette-Monroney Act Intended 
that committee staffs be selected on a merit 
basu. This policy has not been followed in 
many oases. The act gives the oommittee 
the power of selection. This meaxis the ma¬ 
jority in power and usually the exclusive 
prerogative has been assumed by the chair¬ 
man. A real merit system with a guaranty 
of tenure if satisfactory work is done is the 
obvious answer. The reorganization com¬ 
mittee recommended a director general of 
personnel. This provision was tossed out by 
the Senate as “dlcUtorial” or “totalitarisUc ” 
It should have been given a trial, 
aanximo the gap 

Congress and the Executive should act 
cooperatively in the formation of legislation, 
not as antagonists In a struggle for power. 
Methods must be found to enable the Execu. 
tlve and Congress to have a better under¬ 
standing of the facts. Nothing was done In 
this regard by the reorganization measure. 
Closer unity is especially necessary In the 
solution of international problems On the 
home front, in dealing with domestic issues, 
there is a desperate need for more direct 
liaison and for a clearer understanding be¬ 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
The need Is especlglly pressing when control 
of Congress and executive departments is 
divided. 

The most effective way to bridge the gap 
between the ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
can be effected by a mere change in the rules 
of the House and Senate. In the resolutions 
which Senator Pulbeight and 1 have pro¬ 
posed, a change In the rules of the respective 
bodies of Congress would permit Cabinet 
members and heads of agencies to meet 
Members of Congress face to face and talk 
things over 

The House resolution provides that not 
more than 2 hours would be set aside at least 
every 2 weeks to question administrative offi¬ 
cials on the floor Half the time would be 
devoted to making a report in answer to 
written questions which had previously been 
approved by the proper legislative com¬ 
mittee. submitted to the official and printed 
in the CoNGBESBioMAL Record. The latter 
half of the period would be reserved for oral 
questions by Members of the House, which 
must be germane to the preceding dlscu^on 

The Speaker would disallow and the Execu¬ 
tive need not answer any improper question 
or one which could not be answered lor rea¬ 
sons of national security. The control of 
time during the latter half of the period 
would be divided equally between the chair¬ 
man and ranking minority member of the 
committee which Issued the Invitation. The 
proceedings would be printed in the Record 
for all to read, unless In an executive session 

This method would keep the Members fully 
and currently informed on the big issues of 
the day. There is no present system for this 
purpose. Annual reports of the agencies are 
lengthy post mortems Few Members read 
them Committee hearings pertain only to 
a particular bill and do not contain over-all 
factual reports of the operation of the depart¬ 
ments. The plan would be of benefit to the 
executives. It would require them to know 
their departments They would have to 
make decisions before appearing It would 
give them an opportunity of presenting their 
proposals to the full membership. 

This Is one way of improving the channels 
of communication between Congress and the 
executive branch at a time when our salvation 
at borne and abroad depends on their ability 
to work together. It requires no constitu¬ 
tional amendment, simply an amendment of 
the rules of the House or of the Senate. The 
La Follette-Monroney committee could not 
consider this proposal because the resolution 
creating it ruled out any procedural amend¬ 
ments. 

POLICY committees 

Most students of congressional reorganiza¬ 
tion recommend the formation of Senate and 
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Hoxise majority and minority policy commit¬ 
tees. Dr. Galloway, in his report tor the 
American Political Science Association, gives 
them the names of legislative coimclls. One 
of the results of the multiple-committee sys¬ 
tem Is the dividing of legislative leadership 
among the chairmen of committees. The 
proposal is to have in each House a majority 
policy committee composed of the chairmen 
of the new stroamlined committees and a 
minority policy committee composed of the 
ranking minority Members. The Speaker, 
majority and minority leaders would be in¬ 
cluded as members 

The majority committee should meet 
regularly. It would coordinate all work of 
the committee It should have regular 
meetings with the President and heads of 
agencies. A full and free exchange of Ideas 
at these meetings would be of great benefit. 
The majority committees would be the over¬ 
all planning group for the party charged 
with responsibility. 

The Appropriation Committee does the 
spending, the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House the money raising. There is 
little coordination between the two. A ma¬ 
jority policy committee would be a step to¬ 
ward bringing together their activities Tom 
Flnletter, in bis excellent book, Can Repre¬ 
sentative Government Do the Job, makes 
wbat 1 consider an unanswerable case for 
policy committees. 

The Senate retained a provision for ma¬ 
jority and minority committees. They did 
good work although their effectiveness was 
reduced because they did not consist of all 
chairmen and ranking minority committee 
'members and they were used largely as po¬ 
litical strategy groups. 

Congress should develop a substitute for 
the seniority rule for committee chairman¬ 
ships Chairmen of committees wield a 
powerful influence. If the committee does 
not have a capable chairman, or If his ideas 
are at variance with the public or congres¬ 
sional will, legislation which must be chan¬ 
neled through his particular committee will 
bog down or he contorted so as not to meet 
the needs of the public interest. In three- 
fourtha of the cases, the senior member of 
the majority party on a particular com¬ 
mittee is an acceptable chairman. There Is, 
however, the exceptional case, in which the 
senior Member, because of poor health, may 
not be able to serve, or because of Incom¬ 
petency or unfitness he is not able to handle 
the duties of the position; In other cases he 
may be completely out of harmony with the 
desires of the preponderant majority of the 
Members, both of hla committee and of 
Congress. 

I suggest that the senior majority mem¬ 
ber be chairman unless a majority of the 
Members on the majority side, in secret vote, 
decide otherwise If a majority of the Mem¬ 
bers feel that another Member should be 
chairman, It is obvious that the committee 
would not and could not properly function if 
the seniority rule for chairmanship were fol¬ 
lowed The expression of the majority 
Members as to the chairmanship should, 
under the rule, be made at the beginning of 
each Congress. The selection then made 
should be for the entire Congress. 

DiSTuzcr or coLtncaia 

A committee In each House of Congress 
has Jurisdiction over the District of Columbia. 
Two days a month in each Bouse are set 
aside to consideration of District bills. 
Citizens of the District consume a substan¬ 
tial part of the time of all Members of Con¬ 
gress With calls and letters relative to District 
problems. A system of self-government for 
the District should be effectuated. Most of 
the District bills handled by Congress should 
be acted upon by the government of the 
District Falltire to relieve Itself of the 
government of the District is one of the 


glaring shortcomings of the Reorganisation 
Act. 

Thiis It vrtll be see that Congress has not 
been modernised. In short, the battle for 
modernising congress is merely beginning. 
Congress has at least been Jolted out of its 
doldrums, but the gains must be retained 
and the task completed. Public suppcnt 
must be enlisted for this difficult task. 

The objective we urge is not merely a physi¬ 
cal faoe-llftlng that will send the Senate 
snuffboxes to mtiseums and Install mechani¬ 
cal devices in congressional offices. We want 
to give Congress real Independence and actual 
political freedom to enable it to respond 
quickly and effectivdy to the will of the 
millions it represents—the American people. 

Upon a more effective Congress, upon a 
continuation of the noble effort begim In 
1946, may depend the preservation of democ¬ 
racy in the United States. 

Philotophy and United States Foreign 

Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BUND 

cr vntowiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^ December 18,1947 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission today granted me in the 
House to extend my remarks on the sub¬ 
ject of the one hundred and seventy-first 
anniversary of the organization of Phi 
Beta Kappa at William and Mary Col¬ 
lege. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that December 5,1947, was the one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-first anniversary of the 
creation and establishment of Phi Beta 
Kappa. The anniversary celebration 
was held by the Alpha Chapter of the 
College of William and Mary. A dinner 
and public meeting was held. New mem¬ 
bers were initiated and an address was 
delivered by Walter Lippmann on the 
subject Philosophy and United States 
Foreign Policy. The address was philo¬ 
sophical, thoughtful, and a great con¬ 
tribution to the subject discussed. It 
was my privilege to be present and pur¬ 
suant to permission heretofore granted, 
I Include in this extension Mr. Upp- 
mann’s address entitled 'Philosophy and 
United States Foreign Policy.” The ad¬ 
dress was as follows: 

1 must suppose that it has occurred to many 
of you, as you looked at your program and 
saw the title of my address, that anyone 
Who proposes to discuss philosophy and 
the foreign policy of the United States has 
chosen a rather wide and double-barreled 
subject But I have been studying a list 
of the subjects which were debated here 
at William and Mary by the foxmdlng mem¬ 
bers of our society, and I find that tradi¬ 
tion and historic precedents are with me. 
Phi Beta Kappa never shrank from the dis¬ 
cussion of big subjects, or from questions 
on which the speaker of the day must 
not have been able to say the last word. 

Thus, I find In Dr. Voorhees* History of 
Phi Beta Kappa that on April 22, 1780, the 
subject was; ’Had William the Norman 
the right to Invade England?*' On BSay 21 
the subject was: ‘Whether the execution of 
Charles the First was Justifiable?” On June 
17 our revered founders had a debate on 
"Whether the rape of the Sabine women 


was Just” On August 27 they asked them¬ 
selves “Whether all our affections and prin¬ 
ciples are not In some manner deduclble 
from self-love.” And on September 12 
"Whether polygamy is a dictate of nature 
or not.” 

So I feel 1 am In good company, and I 
may say that in coupling philosophy with 
the foreign policy of the United States, 1 
did not mean to tease you or to mystify you. 
For If, as our society Insists, philosophy is 
the guide to life, then in philosophy we 
ought to find the guide to the great diffi¬ 
culty which the American people have ex¬ 
perienced—^partlcuarly In the past 40 years— 
In forming a good and workable foreign 
policy. 1 have come to think that the root 
of our difficulty Is to be found In our phi¬ 
losophy. And that is what I should like 
to talk about this evening. 

If we study the history of American for¬ 
eign relations during the past 40 years, we 
must be struck by an extraordinary paradox. 
During this period the United States has 
emerged from its long Isolation. It has be¬ 
come one of the leading powers of the world. 
Not once but twice during this period the 
American people h^ve had to face the awful 
Issues of war and peace. Can it be said that 
during this momentous period we have ever 
succeeded In forming and agreeing on a 
foreign policy which foresaw conectly and 
enabled us to deal successfully with the ac¬ 
tual course of events? The record Is, I think, 
clear. We have won both wars But on the 
crucial Issues our diplomacy has thus far 
always miscarried. It has been unable to 
prevent war It has been unable to avoid 
war. It has not prepared us for war. It has 
not been able to settle the wars when they 
have been fotaght and won. 

At no critical phase In this epoch has the 
actual outcome conformed with our decla¬ 
rations and our expectations. Never has the 
country been able to achieve any of the prin¬ 
cipal objectives to which again and again It 
has been so solemnly end fervently com¬ 
mitted. 

Thus from 1814 to 1917 the country be¬ 
lieved and hoped that It could avoid partici¬ 
pation in the First World War. Yet It was 
compelled to participate. And when It did 
participate. It was unprepared because It 
bad believed that it would not have to par¬ 
ticipate. During that war the country hoped 
and believed that by a victory It would 
achieve a lasting and democtratlc peace The 
victory was attained. But the peace which 
had been promised was not achieved After 
the First World War the country again de¬ 
cided to believe that if there were another 
war, it would be able to remain out of it. 
Again It did not prepare for war. Once again 
It was unable to remain out of the war, 
when it came. 

During the Second World War the country 
again decided to believe that with victory 
over the Germans there would begin an era 
in which all the victorious powers would 
agree and be harmonious and become unani¬ 
mous on the terms and conditions of a Just 
and durable peace. We have had the victory. 
But we have not been able to attain that 
peace. 

Now. after tvp^o victorious world wars we 
find ourselves discussing the possibility of a 
third world war. And so we must ask our¬ 
selves whether we have become entangled in 
a degenerating cycle of wars that breed more 
wars, each more savage and more Inconclu¬ 
sive than the last It la a grim question We 
must however face It, and I believe that we 
must answer it by saying that if our present 
estimates and calculations are no more cor¬ 
rect than those on which we acted before, 
during and immediately after the first and 
the second world wars, then we shall be sur¬ 
prised and disappointed again. Once more 
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we not mow tiow to prevent wer, nor We have, I ehnll argue, brought along with patterns of conduct. The great debates 
how to prepare for tt correctly, ce how, as- ue from our age of Innocence, from the nine- within this country have turned upon them 

turning we win It, to make peace after It. teenth century when we were Isolated, and But the experience of these 40 years shows 

If a second world war leads to the third, when we were sheltered from the rivalries of conclusively. I think, that If we insist on 
u iw cannot make a settlement of the ww states and empires, an ideological picture of treating the conflict of States, communities 

wo have just won, what ground is there to the world, a philosophical framework of pre- and factions as abnormal, as exceptional as 

suppose that we could setUe a third world conceptions. We think this picture of the transitory, we are unable to form an efficient 

war so that It did not lead to a fourth? world Is real and is noble. In fact it is foreign policy. Our American Ideolory 

Is it not true that In the twentieth century Imaginary and tt Is false. And because our which we have brought over from a time 

we have witnessed on the one band the rise philosophy of the nature of International when we did not have to play a responsible 

the United States to preeminence among life is Imaginary and false, all our efforts to among the powers of the earth, distorts 

the nations, to a position of great leadership play an effective part in wortd affairs are Judgment when we deal with the prob¬ 
and Immense responslbUlty in shaping the frustrated. lems of power. It distorts our judgment 

destiny of mankind? And on the other hand, what then Is It In our philosophy which, determine our alms. It distorts 

Is U not also true that the course of events instead of guiding us, misguides us contlnu- *our Judgment when we have to calculate 

during the American rise to preeminence Is ally? I think that the Question can be an- liow a balance can be struck between our 
strewn with debris and wreckage of high and swered. The point, as I have already Indl- o'*** realize them 

hopeful declaratlozm of policy—Wilson’s neu- cated, where our d^aratlons of policy have practical Judgments—and diplo- 

trallty, WUson’s Fourteen Points, the Cove- regularly miscarried Is in avoiding war. In the stakes are life and death, 

nant of the League of Nations; with the prepcurlng for war, and in settling wars Wo eells for very practical Judgements—‘the cri- 
WMhlngton treaties of disarmament and the must ask ourselves whether there is here ®^® relative. For there Is no 

Kellogg Pact to outlaw war, with the Dawes some common factor of error which con- ®'*®^ thing as absolute power Whatever 

pla^ and the Young plan, and the Hoover fuses all of us on the Issues of war and wealth, the power and the prestige of 

moratorium to reconstruct the world after peace. I think there is. I think the error ® nation may be. Its means are always 

the First World War. with the Stlmson doc- la a refusal to recognize, to admit, to take Waited- The problem of the maker of policy 

trine to prevent aggression, with the Neu- as the premise of our thinking, the fact that ^ ^ select objectives that are limited—^not 

trallty Act before the Second World War, with rivalry and strife and conflict among states best that could be desired but the best 

the quarantine speech of Franklin Roosevelt, communities, and factions Is the normal con- P® realized without committing 

and the four freedoms, and Blr. Hull'a 17 dltlon of mankind. The popular American '»hole wealth and 

points, and the Atlantic Charter, and the philosophy of international Hie refuses to existence of the notion 

Yalta declaration, and the so-called Truman recognize this fact. It denies that In the we examine the issues of foreign 

doctrine. ^orld as it Is the struggle lor existence Is Policy a® they ore presented to our people. 

Must we not say that It would not have fundamental and In the nature of things we find an overwhelming disposition to re- 
been necessary to Improvise in rapid succes- This, I am convinced. Is the philosophical the choices before us, not as relative 

Sion so many new plans and new formulae 11 error which prevents us from forming an absolute We are disposed to think 

any of them had worked out as, at the time effective foreign policy the Issue is either this or that, either 

they were announced, we hoped and believed in the American Ideology the struggle for >iothlng. either isolationism or global- 

they would? existence, and the rivalry of nations for ad- either total peace oi total war, either 

When we reflect on this experience of re- vantages. Is held to be wrong, abnormal and ®”® world or no world, either disarmament 

peated declarations and repeated disappoint- transitory. Our foreign policy throughout ®^olute weapons, either pious resolu- 

ments. we must be 'Struck by the contrast this period has been dominated by the be- ^ atomic bombs, either nonlntervcn- 

between our capacity as a people to develop uef that the struggle does not exist, or that ® crusade, either democracy or tyr- 

natlonal power and our ability to use It and to it can be avoided, or that It can be abolished. »nnv, either the abolition of war or wars of 

manage It successfully. Because of this belief our aim has not been annihilation, either disarmament or military 

It is plain that our failures lie In the field to regulate and to moderate and to compose supremacy, either appeasement or uncondl- 

of policy—that Is to say. In deciding cor- the conflicts and the Issues, to check and to tlonal surrender, cither nonreslstance or a 

rectly when, where, how, and to what ends balance the contending forces Our atm has «trategy of annihilation 

we shall exert the enormous power and Influ- been either to abstain from the struggle, or There Is no place In this ideological pat- 

ence which we are able to generate. to abolish the struggle Immediately, or to ^® world for the adoption of Umitod 

For It cannot be argued that the mlscar- conduct crusades against those nations who o** limited means, for the use of checks 

rlages of American diplomacy are due to the most actively continue the struggle. ®ud balances among contending forces, for 

weakness of the American Nation. Among Yet In the world as It actually Is, the demarcation of spheres of influence and 

the powers of the world the United States struggle Is not abnormal, and it la perpetu- power and of interest, for accommodation 
is the least vulnerable to Invasion, to block- ally renewed. Twice during this period we compromise and adjustment, for the 

ade or. with existing weapons, to decisive as- have sought to abstain from the struggle by stabilization of the status quo. for the res- 

sault. The United States has the material declaring our neutrality We have not been toratlon of an equilibrium Yet this is the 

resources, and It has the productive capacity able to stay out of It. Twice we have con- ^®^<1 diplomacy These are the substance 

to develop enormous offensive power In time ducted victorious crusades against the chief matter of an efficient diplomacy, 

of war And in time of peace It produces a trouble maker, believing what was soon dls- Our ideologists, however, condemn It os 

great export surplus—a surplus above and proved by evente—that If be could be elimi- power politics and as appeasement They 

beyond a high standard of life at home— nated, we would then have eliminated all would exclude It. they would outlaw it. and 

which renders it economically Invulnerable trouble makers. Twice we have sought, by they would excommunicate those who dls- 

tn the outer world. Two great wars have forming universal societies like the League cuss It. They Insist on treating the rivalry 

proved the valor of American troops, the for- of Nations and the United Nations, to abolish of nations as something that could not exist 

tltude of the American people, and the mill- the struggle. They have not abolished the among right-thinking men. They will not 

tary competence of American military com- struggle. But our efforts to use the uni- regulate the rivalries because they bold that 

manders. Our institutions and our tradl- versal society as If the struggle could be the rivalries ought not to exist. So they 

tione are respected. And on the whole our abolished has wrecked the League of Na- are left with our three patterns of policy- 

participation In world affairs Is welcomed by tlons and may yet wreck the United Nations, to Ignore the rivalries by proclaiming our 

the great masses of mankind as promising Our refusal to recognize the strrzggle for neutrality, or to deny the rivalry and to be* 
Uberty, justice, peace, and plenty. existence as the normal state of mankind It will disappear if the nations are 

It Is. therefore, a reasonable conclusion. I In International affairs has resulted In the members of a universal society, or to conduct 

submit, that we must seek the cause of our repeated miscarriage of American policies, crusades of annihilation against the lions 

diplomatic failures In our own minds. We Our efforts to deal with events, as If they who do not wish to lie down with the lambs, 

must look for the cause of trouble not In conformed or could be made to conform You will have been asking yourselves how 
material olrcumstaneee but in our own hah- with our Ideological picture of what they what I have been saying bears upon the sub- 

Its of thought when we are dealing with ought to be, has been rather like using a ject which preoccupies us all so anxiously 

foreign affairs and with the formation of map of Utopia to find your way around and so profoundly—upon our relations with 

American pediej. Now, 1 believe that an In- I^<bw York City. the Soviet Union, which Is today our great 

qulry will show—that in the period from The American refusal to recognize the rival in the world, with which we are now 

Woodrow Wllaon to President Truman our struggle for existence has in this century engaged In a world-wide diplomatic conflict, 

foreign policy has miscarried so regularly be- orystalliaed In a recognizable pattern of You are entitled to ask the question, and I 

eause there Is Interposed within our own conduct—a neutrality which aasumes that must try briefly to answer It by Indicating 

minds, between the outer world and our- struggle can be ignored and avoided, what a true philosophy of international life 

selves, a ooUeetlon of stereotyped prejudloee in crusades that aseume tirat by defeating can do to guide us. 

and aaored cows and wishful oonoeptlons, the chief trouble maker the struggle for The begixmlng of wisdom on the Russian 

which misrepresent the nature of things, exlatence will end. in the sponaorshlp of a question is. X believe, to recognize the hle- 

whlch falsify our judgments of events, and universal society which assumes that the torlc fact that the division between eastern 

which inhibit the formation of workable pol- struggle can be abolished. and western Europe, the rivalry between 

loles by which our available means con be de- Since 1914 American relations with the Russia and the naUons of the west, did not 
voted efflcienUy to realisable ends. outer world have oscillated among these three begin with Marx. Lenin, and Btalin nor 
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would it end If the Soviet regime were over¬ 
thrown or defeated. The cultural and 
ideological division of Europe is as old as 
the division of Christendom between Rome 
and Byzantium The Imperial rivalry with 
Russia in the Baltic, in eastern and central 
Europe, In the Danube Valley, in the Balkans, 
in the Middle East, and in the Far East did 
not begin with the Communists and will 
not I'nd with communism. It has been one 
of the great fields of diplomacy under the 
czars as it is under the Communists. 
Rivaljry with Russia Is a new problem for 
the United States of America. But the 
British Foreign OCDce has been preoccupleci 
with it for a hundred and fifty years. We 
had better make up our minds that we shall 
now be preoccupied with it for a very long 
time to come 

That bpl.'i • the ca'.e, we must give up the 
notion ili.ii ilie (•‘uiicc is between one world, 
In which the Russians are our partners, and 
two worlds in which we must annihilate the 
Russians or they must annihilate us. I do 
not believe that we must either marry the 
Russians or we must fight them, that we 
must have either a perfect peace or a total 
war. I believe that the best policy is to 
recognize that the rivalry will remain, and 
not to expect it to disappear, and not to 
think it could be abolished by the United 
Nations and not to think it could be abol¬ 
ished by a victorious war—and having recog¬ 
nized that the rivalry is a permanent fact to 
use our whole power and Influence to regu¬ 
late It. to keep it within bounds, to establish 
spheres of influence which limit the rivalry, 
ond a balance of power in the world which 
checks it. 

I do not believe that wc can settle the 
Russian problem once and for all. 1 do 
believe we have enough power and influence. 
If we use them efficiently, to bring about a 
settlement in this 'generation with Russia. 
But it will have to be a settlement which 
aims not at unanimity, not at ideological 
harmony, not at the abolition of all our 
dlflcreuces and disagreements but at a truce 
in the cold war, a modus vlvendl dturing 
which the nations can recover from the 
great war, at treaties which end in the with¬ 
drawal of the armies of occupation in Europe, 
and the restoration of Europe to the Euro¬ 
peans. 

This will not be easy to achieve. It will 
require the pressure of power—which will 
offend those among us who do not like power 
politics. It wUl require political and eco¬ 
nomic compromises, which will offend those 
who regard all compromise as appeasement. 
But if a truce, and a modus vlvendl, and a 
treaty are bard to achieve by power and by 
compromise, it is certain that without power 
on the one hand, and compromise on the 
other, nothing can be achieved. 

If we will not or cannot use the classic 
procedure of diplomacy—which Is always a 
combination of power and compromise—then 
the best we can look forward to Is an era 
of disintegration in the civilized world, fol¬ 
lowed It may be by a war which once It began, 
would be savage, universal, and Indecisive 

That must not happen. And it need not 
happen, If only our people will abjure their 
Illusions about the nature of the world in 
which they have so recently become a lead¬ 
ing power, and wll permit and assist those 
who must form our policy, to go forward on 
the assumption that our aim Is not to 
marry the Rusisans and then to live with 
them happily ever after, nor to fight them 
and let the whole world be devastated, but 
that our aim is to transact our necessary 
business with the Russians, at arms length, 
coolly, shrewedly. without fear and without 
extravagant hope, and with as much Justice 
as may be possible where there is os yet no 
agreement on first principles and where the 
rivals do not live In the same moral order. 


Moiic Hat No Lobby 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BRiEN McMAHON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday. December 4), 1947 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Music Htis No Lobby.” by Carl 
E. Llndstrom, published in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times of November 26. 1947. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MUSIC HAS NO LOBBY, BAYS CAPITAL CBITIO 
(By Carl E. Llndstrom) 

Railing at one’s home town Is a tempta¬ 
tion which the critical writer soon learns to 
resist If he is smart—realistic—he discov¬ 
ers that things are never as bad as they 
seem: that critics, of all people, are likely to 
be impatient; that scolding seldom does any 
good because the people who need It most 
aren't listening 

Comes a time, though, when the most 
conscientious realist finds he must speak up. 

A letter from Glenn Dillard Gunn, dis¬ 
tinguished critic of the Washington Times- 
Heiald and for many years the music oracle 
of the Chicago Tribune, contains the fol¬ 
lowing observations, apropos the scene In 
which he now finds himself 

“Washington is an interesting city, lack¬ 
ing only the vote and. in consequence, that 
measure of civic spirit that builds opera 
houses, concert halls, and other cultural 
monuments” He adds that leadership la 
In sight under which “it now seems prob¬ 
able that we will acquire them Under pres¬ 
ent conccrt-hall conditions the gross box 
office of serious music was under a million 
dollars. 

“With the Washington Sesqulcentenulal 
celebration scheduled for 1950 we wUl be 
ridiculous In the eyes of the world Con¬ 
gress will do nothing since fine music has 
no lobby 8o an appeal must be made for 
funds to the Nation at large ” 

This sitimtlon may come as something of 
a surprise to those of us who base our knowl¬ 
edge of the capital musical scene upon the 
National Symphony Orchestra. It ranks a 
high favorite among the great orchestras 
which play here every year. There is some¬ 
thing so heartwarming about one of Dr. 
Klndler’fl concerts and during the brief years 
of its existence the orchestra has shown 
such remarkable technical gains that we 
Hartfordlans are apt to overrate the state 
of ciilture in Washington. 

Mr Gunn has put his finger on the cause: 
"Music has no lobby " 

Because he has commented thus frankly 
upon Washington conditions It is the more 
difficult to contain dissatisfaction over Hart¬ 
ford conditions. 

We are still without an orchestra and the 
present Inertia has set its brakes upon the 
question of what kind of miuslc is to be 
played by a nonexistent orchestra for which 
nobody has yet put up a nickel. 

Meanwhile a scholastic orchestra runs Into 
the necessity of shutting out 2,000 on a cold 
night and a professional unlon-spomiored 
orchestra plays to empty seats. Both were 
free. 

And Wadsworth Atheneum, the largest 
museum in the State, is In the midst of a 
campaign for 1,000 new associate members. 


There are at present about 000 which Is 
about a third as many as Worcester and 
Springfield each have. 

A proposal to build a theater-concert hall 
seating 600 reopens the whole question of the 
Hartford Theater—whether wo have one or 
whether we haven’t—and why not seat 14200? 

Those questions may be unrelated If they 
ever are to be related It will take civic spirit 
and how much of it have we here? 

It isn’t only in Washington that music has 
no lobby. 


Shining Example 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
wish to Include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Evening Tribune, Law¬ 
rence, Mass., on Tuesday. December 16, 
1947: 

SHININQ EXAMPLE 

Speaking on the same program In London, 
England, last Friday evening. United States 
Secretary of State George C Marshall and 
G.-eat Britain Foreign Minister Ernest Bevln 
pointed to the growth of British-American 
friendship and understanding as a pattern 
for peace in this troubled world and the com¬ 
parison was a perfect one, because if all 
nations would compose their differences as 
well and stand together similarly for the 
best Interests of mankind, there would not 
be any fear of new major wars and the future 
would be rosy Indeed 

Addressing the members of a society 
pledged to promote United States-Brltish 
friendship, they stressed the desire for peace 
In the world and praised the fine bond be¬ 
tween their countries Secretary Marshall 
recalled the settlement of British-American 
disputes In the past and declared that be 
did not know of any better Instance in all 
history of what nations can accomplish that 
are willing to negotiate frankly and with a 
sincere desire to adjust their difficulties. 
Foreign Minister Bevln added that Just as 
the British and Americans understand each 
other, so do they desire to make such under¬ 
standing world-wide and accordingly extend 
their friendship In the same way to fellow 
human beings throughout the universe. 

The way to the present accord between the 
two countries has not been smooth or easy. 
As all students of history know, the Ameri¬ 
can people had to defeat Great Britain in 
the Revolutionary War to win their status as 
an independent nation and to make the vic¬ 
tory stick had to whip the British again in 
the War of 1812. Relations were stretched 
almost to the breaking point once more dur¬ 
ing the Civil War. when Britain evidenced 
decided partiality toward the Confederate 
States. Each remained entirely aloof during 
this country’s war with Spain and the British 
conflict with the Boers, although there was 
widespread sympathy for the latter among 
the American people. 

In World Wars I and II, though, American 
public sentiment was with the British from 
the outset, and in each Instance the United 
States ultimately became Involved on their 
side, providing the necessary power to Insure 
victoiy on both occasions. Even now the 
two great nations have their decided differ¬ 
ences on finances and other matters, but al¬ 
ways compose them without any undue bit- 
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ttmeis. Turn wkra tbt reatty big idaUks 
•flM. aucb M the praaent andaaaor to oon- 
duda paaea treattoa with ttMlr detaatad 
anamiaa of tbe lut global oonfllot* tbey atand 
aquarely ahoulder to ahonldar for tba boat 
Interaata not only of tbemaalvea but of tba 
world. If Ruaaia and tha baUlgarant aatalllte 
oountdaa It dominataa only bad tba good 
aenaa and judgment to follow thalr lead, unl- 
varaal peace In our time would be aaaured 
and die era Immediately ahead would be tbe 
greateat in tha hlatory of tba human race. 


Price Control 

BXTBavSION OP RSMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

or rLOtXDA 

IN IHB BOUSB OF BBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thuradav, December 18,1947 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ric- 
OHD. I Include the following editorial from 
the Miami Dally News of December 13. 
1047: 

IT amx za price control 

The more we contemplate tbe antl-lnflatlon 
meaaurea which the Republican leaders pro¬ 
pose to rush through the special teaalon. the 
more remarkable tbe change in tba party 
position appears to be. This surely must 
put to an end the party talk of an economy 
uncontrolled by Oovemment. (The Repub¬ 
lican tariffs have been for generations an 
interference by Government with tbe gen¬ 
eral economy. The party talk of free econ¬ 
omy has never been consistent. Now. surely. 
It must cease) 

The use of bank reserves as a method of 
checking inflation is a measure of control 
which economists have commonly approved. 
The present Inflatlcm is the product of a 
money aupi^y. based on credit, which out¬ 
ran the goods supply. Restrictions on credit 
as a means of checking Inflation can hardly 
be criticized. Most radical and most ques¬ 
tionable of tbe measures proposed Is the 
chartering of monopolies to impose price 
control. The Republicans cannot bring 
.themselves to price control by the CJovem- 
ment. That would be regimentation, so¬ 
cialism. They bring themselves, however re¬ 
luctantly, to price control by chartered pri¬ 
vate powers. This is the purport of their 
plan to suspend tbe antitrust laws to permit 
business groups to fix prices, the assumption 
being that the prices vrlll be fixed downward, 
or at least not Increased. 

Whichever way you take It, it still is price 
control. A good many Americans would risk 
such control by tbe Government In whose 
running they have a say rather than vest it 
in private bxislnesses over which they have 
no say. The method is debatable. The 
result Is the same>-a controlled economy. 

So now we see this resort to a controlled 
economy by the political party which, after 
1029, allowed the Nation's economy to sink 
rather than have tbe Government Interfere 
to the depths of 1933. That course cost the 
Republicans a 16-year banishment from 
power. At last, facing an Inflation which a 
year and a half ago they bad guaranteed 
would not Come, they turn about, and at¬ 
tempt their own controlled economy. 

The Russians are waiting with a licking of 
the Ups for the predicted repetition here of 
1029 and what followed it. With even the 
Republicans at last agreeing that some 
measure of economic controls can stabilize 
business and prevent or at least minimize 
depression, our prospect for disappointing 
the Russians la Improved, 


How Sooocf CiB Hart 


extension of remarks 

HON. BRIEN McHAHON 

OF OOWNKTZCrDT 

IN TBB SIRATV OF THE UNITED 8TATB8 
Thuradav, December 18 ilegiOatlve day 
of Thuradav, December 4), 1947 

Mr.MtiM^HON. Mr. President, X ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of tbe Rxcohd an editorial 
entitled “How Secrecy Can Hurt," pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Star of resent 
date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

BOW 81CRXCT CAN HURT 

Speaking In New York the other night, 
Dr. Karl Compton, the dtstlngulabed presi¬ 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, made a point that has been made 
many times before, but it is one that cannot 
be emphasized too often or too strongly. It 
is simply this: That despite a widespread 
American opinion to the contrary, the United 
States has lagged behind Btuope in produc¬ 
ing basic new scientific discoveries. We have 
been uniquely skillful In applying the ideas 
of others to practical use, but we have been 
relaUvely deficient In originating fundamen¬ 
tal theories of our own through abstract re¬ 
search and experiment. 

By way of illustration. Dr Compton has 
semlnded us that in the field of atomic en¬ 
ergy. "out of say a dozen of the fundamental 
ideas, some 9 or 10 have come from Europe, 
Including the original discoveries of 
radioactivity, of artificial transformation 
of chemical elements, and of nuclear fission." 
It is true enough, of course, that our scien¬ 
tists, technicians, and industrial managers 
wrought a gigantic and half-miraculous won¬ 
der In converting pure theory Into the world's 
most awesome reality, but the fact remains 
that they could not have done it had they 
not had access, first of all, to the basic crea¬ 
tive work carried out by others overseas. 

This is a fact that speaks pretty much for 
Itself It means, as Dr. Compton has warned, 
that the United States, far from feeling com¬ 
placent about Its scientific ability, must un¬ 
dertake a special and continuing program to 
improve tbe scope and character of Its work 
in every field of research and experiment in 
Industrial, governmental, and university 
laboratories. As far as nuclear fission Is con¬ 
cerned. the warning is partlciUarly impor¬ 
tant. More than that, it serves to under¬ 
score the peculiar seriousness of the problem 
of reconciling the need for secrecy with the 
need for an all-out effort to achieve con¬ 
stant progress In the world of the atom—a 
vast new world, a world still mostly unex¬ 
plored, In which man has only begun to 
toddle. 

No one Is more aware of this problem than 
Chairman LUlenthal of our Atomic Energy 
Commission. On the one hand, as he de¬ 
clared In his recent address to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, It Is abso¬ 
lutely In^jeratlve to keep certain Informa¬ 
tion under lock and key; but on the other 
hand It Is equally imperative to have as many 
good minds as possible working on aU phases 
of the project. As Mr. LlllenthRl rightly 
sees It, tbe situation demands that the line 
between the restricted and imrestrlcted be 
drawn with wisdom and common sense. 
What we need to guard agaliuit Is the emo¬ 
tional and mistaken assumption that secrecy 
and security are synonymous and that the 
more we have of the former the better will 
be the lat^r. 


Nothing oould be less eentlble. For the 
fact Is. la Mr, LUlenthal’s words, that "sec- 
reoy. applied In a stupid and hy^rical and 
demag^o way. can actually impair and 
weaken our aecurlty.** It can do so by 
drastically limiting the number of selentlsta 
and technicians working on nuclear fission. 
It can do so by choking off the development 
of new ideas. Ideas that cannot be born In an 
iron-curtain atmosphere. Ideas that we must 
have If we are to maintain and Increase our 
lead in the field of A weapons. Thus, if we 
should follow a policy of permitting only 50 
good men to know about a project colling 
for the brains of a hundred, some other coun¬ 
try conceivably could outstrip us in the 
atomic race. 

Secrecy, in short, can hurt us very seri¬ 
ously if we emrry It to excess. It needs to 
be applied most carefully. In relation to 
other lands, our scientific position Is not 
BO superior tbat we can afford to do an 3 ^blng 
likely to black out or Impede new Ideas and 
discoveries. On tbe contrary, os Dr Comp¬ 
ton, Mr. LUlenthal. and many others have 
counseled, we are definitely In need of poli¬ 
cies designed to expand and improve our 
ftmdamental research. Certainly, not the 
least of these must be a policy of atomic 
Information free enough to Insure that we 
do not blind ourselves in a way that could 
be our undoing. 


The GoTemmeiit of Qiina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 18 Hetjislaiioe day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to Insert In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an interview with 
Marshal Peng Yu-hsiang, by Robert 8. 
Allen, which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, December 14, 1947. 
Since the Marshal Is himself a member 
of the Kuomlntang and is in the United 
States on an ofiQcial mission for the Oov¬ 
emment of China, his strong criticism 
of the corrupt government of Chlang 
Kai-shek has especial weight. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Scrutiny of China Sugcebted by Feng—Mar¬ 
shal, Now IN Washington, Says Chzang's 

Aims, Fortunes or His Kin Need Sifting 
(By Robert 8. Allen) 

Washinoton, December 13 —Marshal Peng 
Yu-hslang, former Deputy Generalissimo of 
China’s Nationalist armies, today vigorously 
opposed any new United States loans to China 
as long as Chlang Kal-shck remains In power. 

*T am opposed to the United States giving 
any more financial aid to the present regime 
In China," tbe "Christian Marshal" declared, 
"because the money will be used to line the 
pockets of corrupt officials and greedy mili¬ 
tary officers. 

"I am for aid to China. But any aid that 
the United States does give, If It Is to do 
China any good, must not be turned over to 
tbe Obiang Kal-shek Government That aid 
must be controlled and administered by 
Americans. 

"It is apparently not realized in this coun¬ 
try tbat Cblang has at least 200 propagan¬ 
dists In tbe United States agitating for loans 
and other aid. Most of them work in and 
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around Washington. It is a matter of great 
irony to me that these propagandists are 
financed by the money you Americans have 
loaned to Chiang. The operations of this 
propaganda machine to get more money from 
you are being paid for by yoiir country." 

SSXS RUSSIA trSXD AS "BOOT" 

Marshal Feng is in Washington to confer 
with Members of Congress and Government 
officials. He said he was still a member of 
the Kuomlntang. the ruling party in China. 

Marshal Peng flatly accused the Chiang 
Kai-shek Government of using Russia as a 
bogy to obtain more loans from the United 
States 

"The so-called Russian threat to China," 
he said, "Is being used by the Chiang gov¬ 
ernment for Its own purposes. I am not a 
Communist and I am not for Russia. But 1 
know of no proven evidence that the Rus¬ 
sians are helping the Chinese Communists. 
Chiang Is constantly raising the cry of Rus¬ 
sian penetration, for the sole purpose of set¬ 
ting a trap. The nation that Is caught in 
that trap will regret it. 

"The real facts of the matter are that 
Chlang’s armies are being defeated by the 
Chinese Communists becatise the National¬ 
ist troops are demoralized Last month two 
of Chlang’s armies were smashed by the Com¬ 
munists when they captured Shlhklachwang 
in Hopeh Province These two armies were 
equipped with United States weapons But 
they were demoralized because they were led 
by corrupt and Incompetent officers Those 
officers are more Interested In graft and steal¬ 
ing the soldiers' pay—In order to speculate 
in real estate In Shanghai—than they are in 
fighting and defeating the Communists " 

Marshal Peng held that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
position was hopeless 

"The people ol China are not worried 
about finding a successor to Chiang." Mar¬ 
shal Feng asserted "Chlang's propagandists 
are trying to convince you Americans that he 
Is the only man who can save China from the 
Communists That Is not true. In fact, the 
very opposite is the case Once Chiang Is 
eliminated a strong and united antl-Commu- 
nlst government will quickly be established. 
Important steps are already under way 
toward that end. 

HE DISCUSSES ALTERNATIVES 

"General LI Chin-stm, commander of the 
South China Democratic Union armies, has 
begun arrangements for a new people’s gov¬ 
ernment In the north another Democratic 
Union army and the Democratic League of 
China are doing the same thing And In 
central China all parties are organizing for 
the selection of a new government ’’ 

Marshal Feng said that before the United 
States provided any more money for China 
the foreign Investments of wealthy Chinese 
should be made public 

"Governor Dewey, Senator Brewster, for¬ 
mer Ambassador Bullitt, and Representative 
Walter Judd are vigorously urging a $2,000,- 
000,000 United States loan to China," Marshal 
Feng remarked "But 1 haven't seen one 
word from these gentlemen about the huge 
foreign holdings of the Soongs, Kungs, and 
other millionaire relatives of Chiang It 
would seem only reasonable to me that before 
the United States pours any more money into 
the Chiang government the foreign fortunes 
of these wealthy Chinese should b»disclosed. 

"Both the people of China and the people 
of the Unlied States are entitled to this In¬ 
formation We Chinese want to know where 
the fortunes of these people are, and you 
Americans ought to know to protect your 
interests Of one thing 1 am certain. The 
Chiang government is not collecting any 
taxes from these wealthy Chinese on their 
huge foreign Investments in this country." 

Marshal Feng came to Washington from 
Berkeley, Calif., where he is living with his 
wife, who teaches at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Soil Gmsenratioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE WORLEY 

09 TRZAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December IS, 1947 
Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include an editorial from the De¬ 
cember 4 issue of the Wellington (Tex.) 
Leader, published by Deskins Wells, on 
soil conservation. 

I commend this very excellent editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues. It 
follows: 

Today agriculture Is bringing us more and 
more profit from our land, but tomorrow the 
result may well be another lost empire. 

History proves that nations may not only 
be lost by war but by peace as well The 
ancient and rich civilizations of the Medi¬ 
terranean went down In peace. Their down¬ 
fall was a result of neglect of the land 
We took a heavy toll of our soil to meet 
the needs of the First World War and again 
repeated the performance for the Second 
World War. Farmers plowed up the prairies 
and mined their soil in order to cash In on 
the demapd for wheat, food, and feed. They 
mot the plea to help win the war 
Until recently wo have considered the soil 
erosion a private problem of the Individual 
landowner Today we realize that we. as a 
nation, demanded a larger and larger produc¬ 
tion from our land by agriculture as a edh- 
trlbutlon to our war effort, therefore, it must 
necessarily follow that we ore all responsible 
for the result Our agriculture has been de¬ 
pleted and our soil In a large measure ruined, 
and we, os a nation, are responsible 
During the first 30 years of the twentieth 
century In America. It has been reported that 
millions of acres of topsoil have been lost 
each year. We must do more than merely 
hold the soil in place; we must rebuild It and 
restore and maintain its fertility 
Soli is a natural resource upon which the 
welfare of the Nation Is dependent. For this 
reason, measures to save the soil must have 
the public interest 

The American soldier, marching across the 
avalanche of sand In north Africa, saw a first¬ 
hand example of the result of a nation that 
forgot to protect Its heritage—Its soli. In 
parts of the world where the importance of 
joint action of all the people has been over¬ 
looked in saving the soil many successive 
civilizations of great development and cul¬ 
ture have perished from the earth. 

Soil exhaustion was the long-range cause 
of the ruin of Rome, Memphis. Babylon, and 
Athens. It takes only a short period for this 
ruin to take place. America has no time to 
lose. 


Confirmation of Nomination of 
Robert N. Denham 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 18 ilegislative day 
of Thursday, December 4 ), 1947 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President. I was 
unavoidably absent when the nomina¬ 
tion of Mr. Robert N. Denham to be 


general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board was confirmed. Had I 
been present I would have voted against 
confirmation. I had prepared a state¬ 
ment which I would have delivered had 
I been present. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to insert my prepared statement 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

(1) As a trial examiner under the National 
Labor Relations Board, Mr. Denham recom¬ 
mended the dismissal of unfair labor prac¬ 
tice charges filed by certain Negro workers, 
sustaining his recommendation on the 
ground that the testimony of the white fore¬ 
man should be accepted, and in that con¬ 
nection stated as follows: 

"The key to the evaluation of the testi¬ 
mony reflecting the relation of the Negro 
laborers to their white overseers and to their 
white bosses in general was lari vi\ b..p:': i.d 
by Harlan, who has known and wcritrri .Ncino 
labor in the South for many years, and by 
the testimony of the Negroes themselves. 
The reluctance of the southern Negro to dis¬ 
cuss his personal affairs with his white 
bosses, particularly where such matters 
might tend to prejudice him and his tend¬ 
ency to concoct almost any fabrication as an 
answer In such circumstances Is well recog¬ 
nized among the white men of the South. 
Close and Intimate contact with the Negro 
has taught the white overseers to recognize 
when a Negro Is lying; notwithstanding that 
the formula upon which such recognition is 
based appears to be Indescribable." 

(3) Mr Denham’s analysis of the law 
seemed to be predicated on bis effort to 
please employers and particularly the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers Thus: 

(a) In a speech in St Louis several weeks 
ago. Mr. Denham carefully stated that under 
the law if an employer and a union entered 
into a collective-bargaining agreement which 
contained a union-security clause, such act 
in and by Itself did not constitute an unfair 
labor practice where the union had not had 
an election under the Taft-Hartley law Mr. 
Denham In this connection stated that only 
in the event an employee were discharged 
under the union-security clause would there 
be an unfair labor practice established 

(b) However, when he appeared before 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
the other day, Mr Denham. In his effort to 
please that organization, found it perfectly 
easy to change his interpretation of the law. 
At this time he stated that the mere execu¬ 
tion of the contract might well constitute 
the basis of an unfair labor practice. 

(c) How is It possible for employers or 
unions to know what this law Is Intended 
to mean where one of the Important officers 
charged with the duty of Interpreting the 
same could change his opinions as caprice 
may dictate and where the effort seems to 
be to please Just the National Association 
of Manufacturers? 

(3) The law specifically provides that in 
most unfair labor practice cases (with the 
exception of secondary boycotts or Jurisdic¬ 
tional disputes), the Board has the discre¬ 
tion of going to the Federal court to get an 
injunction only after a complaint has been 
Issued. Recently, after the newspaper pub¬ 
lishers filed an unfair labor practice charge 
against the typographical workers union in 
connect'on with a strike called by that union, 
Mr. Denham was quoted by the newspapers 
as saying that he was contemplating procur¬ 
ing an injunction This statement was 
made even though no complaint had yet 
been issued by the Board. 

Apparently Mr. Denham’s sole objective 
under the law is to utilize the same at the 
behest of employers regardless of what the 
law may provide and is completely uncon¬ 
cerned about the merits of disputes between 
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tmployen and the unloni ot, whet the In- 
tereeta of the wwken may damaad. 

(4) The United States Supreme Court has 
held In several cases that workers at a plant 
may strike and where engaged In peaceful 
picketing the same constitutes an exercise 
of constitutional rights that may not he 
abridged either by statute or Injunction. 
This was held in the AFL v. Swing case 
where the United States Supreme Court up> 
held the right of the minority group to 
strike. Tet Mr. Denham has the gall in 
his speech before the National Association 
of Manufacturers to hold that where this 
occurs while he is administering the Taft- 
Bartley law, a refusal of anyone to cross 
such peaceful picket line would be the basis 
of an unfair labor praotloe under the Taft* 
Bartley law. Mr. Denham therefore very 
carefully brushes aside constitutional rights 
which have been promised protection by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

(5) The Remln^n Rand Co, under con¬ 
tract with a union, filed a petition with the 
National Labor Relations Board asking for 
an election. The Board dismissed that peti¬ 
tion on the ground that no election could be 
held because the union had chosen not to use 
the facilities of the Labor Board and there¬ 
fore had not filed affidavits or financial 
accounts. 

Mr. Denham, while attending the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ conference, 
imdertook to say to the press that if Reming¬ 
ton Rand were to continue bargaining with 
the union it would do so at its peril. 

As has been stated on the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate by Senator Pbpfcb and Senator Axxbn, 
such a statement. If made by Mr. Denham. 
Is a clear violation of the law. Mr. Denham 
apparently feels obligated to do anything he 
possibly can to assist any employer, even one 
such as Remington Band, which has one of 
the blackest records in violating Federal law 
in denying rights of its employees. 


Present-Day Hysteria 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or mxHo 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursdav, December IZ (legislative day 
0 / Thursdav. December 4), 1947 

Mr. TATLOR. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxooiu) a very incisive com¬ 
ment on the hysteria which now sur¬ 
rounds us, contained in a brilliant edito¬ 
rial from the New Yorker Magaalne, of 
December 17,1047. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Three people have phoned ue already this 
morning, and it isn’t 10 o’clock. One said 
he wae writing an open letter to Joe Louie, 
another said he was writing an open letter to 
the New York Times, and the third said he 
was writing an open letter to Stalin. It Is a 
loud, fleroe time, this heyday of the open 
letter. We imagine, though, that, like the 
plane that goes fastw than sound, wo shall 
ahortty all be out ahead of our own ewift and 
terrible oplntons and ahall enter the vast 
silent realm—outriders of thought, those 
who have outdistanced their own and every¬ 
one else’B views on all eubjects and hava been 
•wept into the peaceable superoerebral region 
where thought la in conflict with nothing 
whatsoever, because all ideas are a lew hun¬ 
dred yards behind, trying vainly to catch up. 


**1 went to Washington,’* said Mr. Bum- 
phrey Bogart, ’’because I felt fellow Ameri¬ 
can dtteena were being deprived of their 
oonstitutional rights. 1 see now that my 
trip wae iU-adviaiikI, foolish, and Inq^etuotu, 
but at the time it seemed the thing to do.” 
Mr. Bogart’s public apology for having rushed 
to the defense of civil rights belongs with 
other vital American documents and should 
perhaps be added to the Freedom Train. We 
suggest the following display; 

’’But when men have realised that time 
has upset many fighting faiths they may 
come to believe, even more than they believe 
the very foundations of their own conduct, 
that the ultimate good desired Is reached by 
free trade In Ideas • • • That at any 
rate Is the theory of our Constitution. It is 
an experiment, as all life la an experi¬ 
ment Oliver Wendell Holmee. 

’So first of all let me assert my firm belief 
that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
ltecl£.”--Franfclln Delano Roosevelt, 

"1 believe—I may say we believe—that 
the individual man and woman la the pivotal 
element in a desirable society. A rich and 
powerful state would be meaningless to 
Americans. If it rested on weak and poor 
individuals .”—Erie Johnston, 

”I went to Washington because I felt fel¬ 
low American cltlssens were being deprived 
of their constitutional rights. I see now 
that my trip was iU-advlaed, foolish, and 
Impetuous, but at the time It seemed the 
thing to do "—Humphrey Bogart. 

Justice Holmes defined our constitutional 
theory as an experiment—’’as all life is an 
experiment " A good part of the experiment 
seems to be in the nature of paradox. Cer¬ 
tainly our political faith hangs on the 
quaintest paradox of them all. that the indi¬ 
vidual has a sort of natural dignity, and 
that when two individuals differ and throw 
their dignity and their opinions at each 
other, from the clash comes truth, which 
is Itself dignified, although not solidified. 
This comical situation vexes many an In¬ 
dividual who. in the course of life's ex¬ 
periment, might prefer a more rigid society 
tending to make opposition or difference 
seem unsubetantlal, even mythical—or un- 
Amcxican. 

Security Is paradoxical, since the only 
security Is risk, or experiment. And the 
affair of the ten men and the Thomas Com¬ 
mittee Is essentially paradoxical. The men 
are cited in contempt at the Committee for 
refusing to answer the question; the ques¬ 
tion iteelf, when the courts take over, may 
be found to be in contempt of the Consti¬ 
tution. Two negatives make a positive. 
What do two contempts make—^respect? 


recently wrote an editorial about a great 
Republican and statesman, our distin¬ 
guished colleague of Illinois, Everett 
Dirksen. The editorial commends Mr. 
Dducsen for having had sufficient mental 
stature and courage to see the necessity 
of discarding the ancient theory of isola¬ 
tionism as a foreign policy and substitut¬ 
ing therefor international cooperation 
wherever and whenever possible in order 
to maintain the peace of the world. I 
am honored to place into the Record this 
editorial commending an able and out¬ 
standing Republican leader: 

maSCSKN A CONORESazOigAL SAUL 

It Is easy to think of Congressmen as men 
who duck and dodge and do nothing except 
BCheine for votes. For an antidote to this 
too pessimistic attitude take a dose of Rep¬ 
resentative OxaiCBSN of Illinois. 

A Republican politician in the State of 
Dllnols Is In very much the plight of a Demo¬ 
cratic politician in the State of Tennessee 
Tennessee has Its Boss Crump of Memphis, 
wheme frown can finish almost any Democrat 
down there; lUlnols has Its Colonel McCor¬ 
mick Who, with his Tribune, carries the Re¬ 
publican Party In the pocket of his vest. The 
colonel Is no easy boss In Ullnola. His Sen¬ 
ator and his Representatives have a narrow 
line to walk. They must be of the rigidly 
conservative, Isolationist brand of Repub¬ 
lican or out with them. The colonel's Con¬ 
gressmen, Including Senator Brooks, must 
be hlB faithful rubber stamps or woe to 
them. 

Among the abler and more energetic of the 
Congressmen who lived under the colonel’s 
eye has been Mr. Dirkskn. Through the past 
years Dibksen paid the price which his job 
Imposed He was of the isolationists in Con¬ 
gress Then came his trip last summer to 
the European scene. He comes back a pro¬ 
moter of aid to Europe, a backer of the Mar¬ 
shall plan. 

Dally the colonel and his Tribune fulmi¬ 
nate i^lnst the Marshall plan, against aid 
to Europe, against anything but the blind¬ 
est isolation. Now what will the colonel do 
to the Saul, who, seeing a vision, has turned 
Paul and risked his political life In doing so 

Representative Dibksbn will be happy, we 
guess, no matter what punishment for his 
’’treason” the colonel deals out to him. He 
has seen a light and followed It. That 
should be happiness enough for him More 
Congressmen than we are apt to admit work 
lor that happiness. 


Hob. Everett M. Dirksen, of lllinoit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

cor 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OW VXOXTOA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. December 18,1947 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once wrote, “A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines.'’ That state¬ 
ment by Mr. Emerson has recently taken 
on real significance for me as we have 
seen the world and its problems change 
and multiply and big minds in consider¬ 
ing them grow and change in proportion 
with the problems. 

The Miami Daily News, a progressive 
and outstanding newspaper of Florida, 


Aid to China 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R.CLAS0N 

or uABSACHUsrrrs 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRBSBNTA'nVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day, before the Senate Approprlatlon.s 
Committee, Assistant Secretary of State 
Willard L. Thorp admitted In his testi¬ 
mony that the State Department has no 
program for American aid to China to¬ 
day. Former Ambassador to Ru.s.«;ia Wil¬ 
liam C. Bullitt, an outstanding Demo¬ 
cratic leader, described China’s acute 
financial plight and is reported to have 
said: 

The State Department has had 11 months 
since Oeneral Marshall’s return to prepare 
a Chlneee program It did not prepare one. 
It based its policy on the completely fatuous 
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idea that the Soviet Oovernment was a 
peace-loving democracy and that the Chinese 
Communists were an agrarian revolt that 
had nothing to do with Moscow. 

He further said that some urgent tele¬ 
grams from our present Ambassador to 
China. J. Leighton Stuart, have not been 
given the courtesy of a reply. 

In October, 1947,1 had the privilege of 
attending conferences with the President 
of China, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. and with Ambassador Stuart. 
There is no doubt that both of them have 
brought forcefully and repeatedly to the 
attention of our State Department the 
present extremely serious plight of 
China It seems obvious that the State 
Department is lagging far behind both 
Congress and the American public on 
the very important subjects of commu¬ 
nism in the Par East and aid to the un¬ 
fortunate Chinese people. 

In these circumstances and if an im¬ 
mediate program for expenditure of $60.- 
000.000 for Chinese aid is to be pursued, 
the following program has been brought 
to my attention by a person who has in¬ 
terested himself in China as a soldier 
during the war and as a businessman to¬ 
day. It deals with relief and not with 
military needs. If carried out under the 
supervision of the United States Army 
Engineers, Public Health employees and 
oui' own purchasing and distributing 
officers, it offers a worth-while basis for 
full consideration of our Immediate ac¬ 
tivities. The plan is as follows: 

Some Suqoesxions Concebnxno the 
Emeboenct Aid to China 

WTRODTJCnON 

Of the $590,000,000 authorized by the House 
of Representatives to be appropriated to pro¬ 
vide Immediate aid urgently needed by the 
peoples of Austria. China. Prance, and Italy, 
It Is understood that some $60,000,000 will be 
used In China. 

The purpose of this aid, as stated In Union 
Calendar No 688, H R 4604 of Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. Is "to alleviate conditions of hunger 
and cold and prevent serious economic ret¬ 
rogression which would Jeopardize any gen¬ 
eral economic recovery program based on 
self-help and cocperatlon." 

The amount, however, is so very smaU for 
a population of 450,000,000 people that a well- 
thought-out program should be formulated 
In order to achieve the maximum good for the 
maximum number of people and for the 
greatest benefit to the country as a whole, 
within the limit of the aid proposed 

It Is obvious that hundreds of petitions 
for aid will be received from all classes of 
people, farmers, artisans, gentry, and stu¬ 
dents, as soon as this aid Is made known to 
them. Their needs wUl all be urgent and 
real and within the interpretation of the act. 
How are we going to consider and act on such 
petitions? How are we going to satisfy every¬ 
body when everybody wants aid? 

Without going Into detaU and taking Into 
consideration the number of people repre¬ 
sented in the different classes of China’s pop¬ 
ulation. the suffering and losses sustained by 
them collectively during and after World War 
II, and the relative importance of alleviating 
their present conditions to the economic 
recovery of the country as a whole, we must 
admit that aid to rural China is of first im¬ 
portance and should receive our first consid¬ 
eration. 

China is an agricultural country having 
more than 80 percent of her population en¬ 


gaged in agriculture, and she must be treated 
as such. Practically everything in China is 
dependent on agriculture or agricultural 
production. A bumper crop or a flood affects 
not only the farmers themselves but the 
economy of the entire nation. 

aXCOMMXHDATlONS 

Based on the amount of $60,000,000 author¬ 
ized. it Is recommended that we break down 
the aid as follows: 

For food_$30.000,000 

For medical supplies_ 4,000,000 

For clothing_ 16,000,000 

For fertlUzer_ 6.000,000 

For seeds_ 600,000 

For miscellaneous aid_ 2,000,000 

For transportation of supplies 

and administration. 8,600,000 

EXPLANATION OP PROJECTS 

Food: since $30,000,000 will buy nbout 
0,200.000 bushels of wheat and since this 
amount of food is too small for all the farm¬ 
ers in need. It is suggested that It bl used 
only to pay for work on worth-while work 
projects, such as dike repair, well digging, 
and road repair. In rural districts The car¬ 
rying out of these projects, especially dike 
repair, will help not only support continu¬ 
ous crop production but also eradicate the 
danger of floods which are occurring in China 
today with increasing frequency and severity 
every year due to the bad condition of dikes 
protecting rice fields. 

If $20,000,000 or 6,326,000 bushels of wheat 
wore spent on dike repair, and If 10 pounds 
of wheat Is paid per day per laborer for 8 
cubic meters of earthwork, a total of 116,- 
000,000 cubic meters of earthwork could be 
done: and that would take care of millions 
of acres of rice land that are liable to flood. 
It is said that if all the dikes in Kwangtung 
Province were properly repaired, at least 
3,000,000 acres would be made safe for con¬ 
tinuous crop production 

Well-digging will be about the best work 
project for north and northwest China. One 
of China’s leaders, Mr. Yu Yu-ren, has re¬ 
cently proposed a program of digging 10,000 
wells as a means of saving and relieving the 
desperate condition of the rural population 
in northwest China. The well-digging proj¬ 
ect as suggested here could well be consid¬ 
ered as part of Mr. Yu's program. 

Medical supplies: In giving medical sup¬ 
plies, It is suggested that $4,000,000 be appro¬ 
priated of which $3,000,000 be donated to 1,000 
county hospitals (Wei Sen Yuan) at $3,000 
per hospital for medicine and equipment, and 
$1,000,000 to deserving hospitals in large 
cities 

Clothing- For clothing, it Is recommended 
that $15,000,000 be allocated and that this 
may go to all the students and teachers of 
all universities, colleges, and high schools in 
the country who have suffered so much dur¬ 
ing the war and as a result of the economic 
chaos which followed. It Is hoped that this 
allocation will enable each student to get 
sufficient material or cash equivalent for a 
suit of clothes. 

Fertilizer: China before the war consumed 
about 210,000 tons of chemical fertilizers, 
not considering Formosa. In view of what 
UNRRA has already done in the way of sup¬ 
plying the fertilizer needs of the country on 
the mainland, it is proposed to appropriate 
$6,000,000 for the purchase of about 140,000 
tons of ammonium sulfate for the spring 
and fall planting in the rural districts. 

Seeds; It is recommended to appropriate 
$260,000 for purchasing rice seed for the 
Kwangtung farmen who have suffered from 
a severe flood recently, and another $260,000 
for the purchase of cotton seeds for farmers 
in north and central China. 


Miscellaneous: Aid to deserving private 
philanthropic agencies should also be looked 
after. For this it Is recommended that at 
least $2,000,000 be set aside. 

XECAPirULATION 

To recapitulate: 

Summary of proposed aid 


Amounts 

Food * suggested 

(a) For dike repair_$20,000,000 

(b) For well digging_ 6,000,000 

(c) For road repair_ 6,000.000 


Total. 80.000,000 

Medical supplies: 

(a) Rural hospitals.. 8,000,000 

(b) City hospitals_ 1,000.000 


Total . 4.000,000 

Clothing. 16,000,000 

Fertilizer__ 6,000,000 

Seeds__ 600,000 

Miscellaneous aid_ 2,000,000 

Transportation, administration, 

etc. 3, 600,000 


Total. 60,000,000 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION 

To insure quick and effective action so that 
the objective of this aid program, namely, 
providing the maximum direct assistance to 
the really needy people of China, will be 
achieved, It Is recommended a Slno-Amerl- 
can Commission be organized, composed of 
Chinese and American experts who really 
know China and her rural and social prob¬ 
lems, and her present emergency needs. 

It is understood that the Chinese and 
Americans serving on the Commission and 
throughout the organization of the Com¬ 
mission be on equal basis, and that the 
Commission functioning as an Independent 
agency be given by the executive Yuan the 
power to cooperate with and to coordinate 
the functions and duties of all the govern¬ 
ment and private organizations In the 
country. 

It is important that In the allocation of 
aid under the categories given above, the 
question of population and Its distribution 
be carefully considered Allocation should 
be based on not only population but also 
the speed with which the projects could be 
finished, and the willingness to cooperate on 
the part of the local people 

In other words, north China with a popu¬ 
lation of about 160,000,000 people should 
be allotted 33 percent of the total aid; cen¬ 
tral China with a population of some 80,000,- 
000 people should be allotted about 20 
percent of the aid, and south China with a 
population of 220,000,000 people should be 
allotted at least 46 percent of the aid 

Such method of allocation was not care¬ 
fully considered during the UNRRA-CNRRA 
operations in China, and as a result there 
was much dissatisfaction and a lot of un¬ 
necessary political dUputes which did nobody 
any good. 

There is another point which should be 
taken into consideration in the administra¬ 
tion of the aid, and it is this Should the 
project suggested require more than 6 months 
to complete with no prospect of continuance 
when the aid fund is finished, it should not 
be considered. And if the local people or 
farmers are not willing to supply labor and 
tools and equipment necessary for the com¬ 
pletion of the project, aid should also be 
withheld. But on the other hand if the 
farmers are willing to cooperate to the extent 
of accepting even a lower rate of pay per 
day for the work done, every consideration 
should be given to aid such farmers. 
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Odd Kind of a Chidmaa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BRIEN HcHAHON 

or com u c nc tnr 

IN TOE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursdav, December 19 ilegUlative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an editorial entitled **Odd 
Kind of a Chairman,*’ published in the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times of December 13. 
1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: ' 

ODD KIND or A CHAIRMAN 

The only thing that seems to be wrong with 
Senator J. Howard McGrath as chairman of 
the Deroocratic National Committee is that 
he talks more like a statesman than like 
an organization politician. 

It is so unusual that this should be true 
that it may take the country, accustomed to 
other procedure, a little while to get used to 
It. However, there is something refreshing 
about it. 

Speaking to Maine Democrats at Bangor the 
Other day, Senator McQrath declared his be* 
lief that the party can win another election 
**by working for the principles of progressive 
government, for the advancement of the wel¬ 
fare of the people," but that "success can 
C(»ue only as we build on these principles 
with men who are willing to cast aside sel¬ 
fishness." 

In his viewpoint “the task is simple and 
the question is whether those not willing to 
take perscmal responsibility are willing to 
support those who are." At another point he 
offered the view that "there can be no more 
sacred trust in this hour of world misunder¬ 
standing than to dare to speak for one's 
neighbor." 

Still earlier In his career as party leader 
and spokesman. Senator McQbath brought 
about tbe rejection of a reeolution which 
would have made a party matter out of sup¬ 
porting the Marshall plan and proposed in¬ 
stead that cooperation between Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress be the goal 
sought. 

All this may be highly irregular for a party 
chairman whose duty it Is to lambaste the 
opposition at every opportunity, decry its 
leadership and its motives, and laud to the 
skies everything his own party does How¬ 
ever, at any time the Nation can well stand 
for departure of the old-time custom At 
this time—grave hour of world misunder¬ 
standing, as Senator-Chairman McQrath 
puts it—it is particularly timely. 


DeUvery of Lend-Lease Supplies to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 

or WISCONSIN 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Con¬ 
gress and the country have been agitated 
by conflicting reports as to the delivery 


of lend-lease supplies to U. S. S. R. after 
tbe official termination of lend-lease on 
VJ-day. The State Department at my 
request has submitted a factual state¬ 
ment in reference to the matter which 1 
include as part of these remarks. I also 
Include a letter from War Assets Admin¬ 
istration in reference to certain lend- 
lease material which was declared sur¬ 
plus by lend-lease and which, except for 
the intervention of the Congress, would 
have no doubt been shipped to Russia. 
We shall continue to keep close watch 
of this matter. 

The Uitoer Sxcrxtart or State, 
Washington, December 3,1947, 
Bon Prank B Kekr, 

House of Representatives 

Mv Dear Mr. Ksete In our telephone 
conversation this morning you inquired as to 
my reply to your letter to me of November 
12 concerning the truth of recent news¬ 
paper stories with respect to "pipe line" 
deliveries under the Lend-Lease Act and the 
shipment of lend-lease materials to the 
Soviet Union 

Although the Depmtment has no record 
of a letter from you dated November 12, 
I do have your letter of November 19 deal¬ 
ing with this subject and I presume this 
is the letter to which you have reference. 
The reply to this letter has been delayed 
In an effort to obtain information with 
which to reply to that part of your letter 
concerning the sale of lend-lease material 
as surplus property to the Soviet Union 
Tbe Dep44rtment has no information on 
that subject and I will accordingly trans¬ 
mit your inquiry to the Administrator of 
War Assets Administration for further re¬ 
ply. 

With respect to the remainder of your 
letter I am pleased to transmit the iulor- 
mation which you request. In the para¬ 
graphs which follow, I wish to indicate, first, 
the basis for lend-lease deliveries to the 
Soviet Government after VJ-day and sec¬ 
ondly, the circumstances attending in par¬ 
ticular the shipments which have been made 
since December 31, IB46. 


Deliveries of lend-lease goods to tbe Soviet 
Government and other countries on the 
wartime basis were ordered halted on VJ- 
day, September 2.1946, and no further deliv¬ 
eries were made to tbe Soviet Government 
on this basis except for small quantities 
of goods then in transit to shlpside or al¬ 
ready aboard ship The $10,900,000,000 of 
lend-lease aid delivered to the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment during the war was covered only 
by the Soviet Master Lend-Lease Agreement 
of June 11, 1942, and settlement for aid in 
this category is now in process of negotia¬ 
tion. 

Lend-lease goods provided to the Soviet 
Government in the postwar period were all 
delivered under the terms of a so-called pipe¬ 
line agreement concluded with the Soviet 
Government on October 15, 1945, by Mr Leo 
T Crowley, then Foreign Economic Adminis¬ 
trator. Under this agreement printed in the 
Twenty-first Report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease Operations the United States agreed to 
deliver and the Soviet Government agreed to 
accept a specific list of articles all of which 
had been ordered for the Soviet Government 
under lend-lease during the war and which, 
on VJ-day. remained undelivered either in 
warehouses or in production. No combat 
Items were included in tbe list. This agree¬ 
ment wae Blmilar to pipe-line agreements 
concluded with other lend-lease recipients. 
Unlike wartime lend-lease to the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. which Is now tbe subject of setUe- 


ment negotiations, the agreement of October 
15, 1945. requires payment in 22 graduated 
annual installments beginning In 1964 In¬ 
terest at the rate of 2% percent is payable 
annually. 

The agreeement of October 16, 1946, was 
concluded under the authority of section 3 
(c) of the Lend-Lease Act which was amended 
in April 1946 to read as follows: 

"Sec. 3 • • • 

"(c) After June 30. 1946, or after the pas¬ 
sage of a concurrent resolution by the two 
Rouses before June 30, 1946, which declares 
that the powers conferred by or pursuant to 
subsection (a) are no longer necessary to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
neither the President nor the head of any 
department or agency shall exercise any of 
the powers conferred by or pursuant to sub¬ 
section (a); except that until July 1, 1949, 
any of such powers may be exercised to the 
extent necessary to carry out a contract or 
agreement with such a foreign government 
made before July 1, 1946, or before the pas¬ 
sage of such concurrent resolution which¬ 
ever is the earlier- Provided, however, That 
nothing in section 3 (c) shall be construed to 
authorize the President to enter into or carry 
out any contract or agreement with a foreign 
government for postwar relief, postwar re¬ 
habilitation or postwar reconstruction; ex¬ 
cept that a contract or agreement entered 
into in accordance with this act in which the 
United States undertakes to furnish to a 
foreign government defense articles, services, 
or information for use In the prosecution of 
the present war and which provides for the 
disposition, on terms and conditions of sale 
prescribed by the President, of any such de¬ 
fense articles, services, or information after 
the President determines they are no longer 
necessary for use by such government in pro¬ 
moting the defense of the United States shall 
not be deemed to be for postwar relief, post¬ 
war rehabilitation, or postwar reconstruc¬ 
tion." 

The agreement with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was concluded on October 16,1945, well 
in advance of the limiting date of June 30. 
1946, set by the act Its schedules included 
for delivery only those articles which had 
been ordered prior to VJ-day "for the prose¬ 
cution of the present war," and it contained 
definite repayment terms as required by the 
act. 

In all, goods and services Vi.lued at approx¬ 
imately $233,000,000 wore delivered to the 
Soviet Government under the agreement of 
October 16, 1945 An initial payment In the 
amount of $4,170,000 on account of Interest 
due July 1,1947, has already been received, 
n 

The various situations under which lend- 
lease articles were delivered Into Soviet cus¬ 
tody were as follows: 

1. The Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946, approved July 23, 1946, provided funds 
for the continuation and liquidation of lend- 
lease activities but contained a proviso that 
none of the funds appropriated thereby could 
be used "for any expense incident to the 
shipment abroad of any commodities after 
December 31, 1946 " This provision of the 
Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946, did 
not purport, by Its terms, to require the 
United States to cut off shipments under Its 
pipe-line agreements with foreign govern¬ 
ments as of December 31, 1946 At the time 
of the enactment of the Third Deficiency Ap¬ 
propriation Act it was hoped that all deliv¬ 
eries could be completed by December 31, 
1046. In the latter part of 1646, however, it 
became evident that, owing to strikes and 
other delays entirely outside the control of 
the procurement agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment, goods with a value of approximately 
$30,000.0(X) could not be ready lor shipment 
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to the 11 countries Involved before Decem¬ 
ber 31. 

In November 1946, each of the foreign gov¬ 
ernments was advised that, under the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, appropriated 
funds co^d not be used to pay the admin¬ 
istrative expenses involved in the delivery 
of goods which could not be shipped before 
December 31, 1946 Bach of the governments 
was requested, if it shoiild desire to receive 
these g^s. to deposit with the United States 
Treasury Department funds to be used to 
cover these administrative expenses. The 
requested deposits were all made before 
December 31,1946, including a deposit by the 
Soviet Government. The use of these ftmds 
for this purpose was discussed with the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office during the closing 
days of December 1946. On January 10, 
1947, a ruling was received from the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office to the effect that 
these funds could not be used to effect fur¬ 
ther pipe-line shipments. Consequently de¬ 
liveries to the Soviet and other governments 
of all pipeline articles were immediately 
sxispended The Comptroller General indi¬ 
cated Informally that this ruling would be 
changed should there be an expression of 
contrary intent by the leaders of Congress 
and an assurance that clarifying legislation 
would be enacted at an early date. This 
Department promptly raised the problem in 
letters addressed to the Chairman of the 
Senate and House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tees, and presented the details more fully 
in subsequent hearings. 

2 The agreement of October 16, 1946 con¬ 

tains in schedule II, paragraph B, a provision 
which reads in part as follows: “any article 
which shall not have been transferred 
• • • prior to 3 months following the 

time of signing of this &gvoement or 3 months 
following the time of notice to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics of the availability of the articles, 
whichever is the later, shall be deemed to 
be transferred to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics shall thereafter assume complete 
financial responsibility for the articles." 

Provisions to the same effect appear in the 
pipe-line agreements with several other 
countries. Including the United Kingdom, 
China, and Australia. 

After the suspension of all deliveries on 
January 10 it was recognized by reference to 
this section of the agreement that certain 
articles, for which notices of availability had 
been issued to the Soviet Government before 
December 31, 1946, were, when 8 months bad 
elapsed, automatically transferred in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of the quoted para¬ 
graph. The Soviet Government had ac¬ 
cepted certain other articles prior to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1946, by the issuance of shipping in¬ 
structions with respect thereto. Articles in 
these categories were considered In the cir¬ 
cumstances indicated to have become the 
property of the Soviet Government, which 
thereupon became entitled to take custody 
of stich articles at any time thereafter. De¬ 
liveries to the Soviet Government of articles 
In these categories were effected from time 
to time during the first quarter of 1947. All 
such deliveries were suspended toward the 
end of the first quarter, pending clarification 
of the intention of Congress. 

Total deliveries of lend-lease articles to 
the custody of the Soviet Government ef¬ 
fected by the Bureau of Federal Supply dur¬ 
ing the first quarter of 1947 under the situa¬ 
tions set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) 
and (2) above are reported by that Bureau 
to have totaled $8,393,000. The Bureau of 
Federal Supply was the sole procurement 
agent for articles delivered tmder the sit¬ 
uations cited above. 

3 Small amounts of supplies procured 
with funds appropriated directly to the De¬ 
partments of the Army and Navy were trans¬ 


ferred in early January 1947. Such trans¬ 
fers were not considered to be affected by 
the restrictions of the Third Deficiency Ap¬ 
propriation Act which applied only to articles 
procured with funds appropriated to the 
President. Reports from these two Depart¬ 
ments indicate their total lend-lease trans¬ 
fers to the Soviet Government after Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1946, to have been $60,000 and $19,800, 
respectively. 

The intent of Congress respecting the pipe¬ 
line agreements was definitively clarified by 
the enactment on July 30, 1947, of the Sup¬ 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1948, which 
specifically authorized the completion of de¬ 
liveries to 10 named countries, omitting the 
U. S. S. R. As a consequence, formal direc¬ 
tions were given to the procuring agencies to 
the effect that no deliveries of lend-lease 
articles should be made to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. The procuring agencies were further 
advised that all articles remaining tmdellv- 
ered should be disposed of as surplus or used 
In fulfillment of other United States Govern¬ 
ment programs. Articles not delivered to the 
Soviet Government and disposed of, or to be 
disposed of, in this manner had an original 
cost of somewhat in excess of $19,000,000. 

Export statistics prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census indicate that lend-lease goods 
valued at $16,080,000 cleared United States 
ports for the Soviet Union during the period 
January through September of this year. 
Lend-lease articles delivered to Soviet custody 
before December 31, 1646, or after that date 
under the circumstances outlined above, 
passed to complete control of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment in the United States. In view of 
the fact that no lend-lease articles have been 
delivered to Soviet custody since March of 
this year, it is evident that any exports over 
and above the articles valued at about $8,500.- 
000 described above were articles custody of 
which had been delivered to the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment before December 31, 1946 There is 
enclosed for your ready reference a table. 
Lend-Lease Exports to the U 8. 8. R., Month¬ 
ly, January through September 1947. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robxst a Lovxtt, 

Acting Secretary. 


Lend-lease exports to the V S. S R.—Month¬ 
ly. January through September 1947 > 


January- 

February__ 

March_ 

April_ 

May_ 

June_ 

July_ 

Augiut_ 

September_ 

October (statistics not yet in) — 


$4.724,000 
3,192,000 
1. 388,000 
1, 788,000 
3,683,000 
148,000 
1,168,000 
0 

44,000 


ToUl_ 16,080,000 

*Data from publications of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Wak Asszts Administration, 
Washington D. C., December 10, 1947. 
Hon. Prank B Ksefs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mr. Keefe: This Administration 
is in receipt of a request from the Honorable 
Robert A, Lovett, Under Secretary of State, 
asking that we furnish you information as to 
the sale of property originally procured under 
Lend-Lease for the U. S. S. R. and now de¬ 
clared surplus. 

Approximately $7,000,000 of this property 
Is in the nature of oil-refining equipment 
and approximately $12,000,000 is equipment 
of a miscellaneous nature. Declarations of 
this property have been received from the 
Bureau of Federal Supply beginning the first 
part of October and are expected to be com¬ 
pleted this week. 


A centralized control has been set up In 
the Washington Office of this Administra¬ 
tion to direct the disposal action on this 
property in order to carry out the intent of 
the Eightieth Congress in regard to its dis¬ 
position. A report of the name and address 
of each purchaser and the sale price for 
each item sold will be made to the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, Treasury Department. 

The only portion of this properly sold to 
date consists of a few items taken by Fed¬ 
eral Agencies for their own use. 

The last ’ paragraph of the December 8, 
1947, letter to you from the Honorable Robert 
A. Lovett explains newspaper reports of re¬ 
cent lend-lease property shipments to the 
U. S. 8. R. Such property referred to was not 
declared surplus to, or sold by, the War As¬ 
sets Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jiss Larson, 
Acting Administrator, 


Home Committee on Un-American Activ¬ 
ities and the President’s Loyalty Order 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December IS (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a closely reasoned and ir¬ 
refutable statement, signed by almost 
all the members of the faculty of the 
Yale University School of Law, which 
marshals the arguments against the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ¬ 
ities and the President’s loyalty order. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Taub University School or Law, 

November 26, 1947. 
The PREsmENT or the United States, 

The Secretary of State. 

The Speaker or the House or 
Representatives 

Sirs: It is clear both from the bold and 
forthright report of the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Civil Rights and other facts of 
common knowledge that the liberties which 
have BO long distinguished our Nation are 
in danger from within, as well as from with¬ 
out. Irremediable tragedy only can result 
if the advice of the President’s committee 
is ignored. We the undersigned members of 
the Tale law faculty take this opportunity 
to urge immediate and decisive action. This 
Nation needs not alone to be reminded that 
our Government is one fashioned for coura¬ 
geous men, who prefer the conceded hazards 
of living in liberty to the Indignities of the 
police state; it needs also to reaffirm its faith 
and to secure its freedoms by vigorous and 
appropriate measures now. 

We are not insensible that in a world be¬ 
coming increasingly divided, our Government 
must take all rational precautions against 
acts which threaten or seem to threaten, 
our national security and existence. Pre¬ 
cautions cease to be rational, however, when 
they defeat the very ends they are designed 
to secure. We need not create a police state 
to escape a police state. It can make little 
difference to the citizen who loses his lib¬ 
erties and dignities as a human being 
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Whether hla loei comes from an enemy or 
from a native oppressor who subverts demo¬ 
cratic government In the guise of protect¬ 
ing It. 

There Is In our history no evidence that 
our faith In freedom of thought and speech 
Is not well-founded. For 150 years the most 
violent dlasldenoe of political expression has 
been allowed, not only as a monument to 
the safety with which error of opinions may 
be tolerated when reason Is left free to com¬ 
bat It, but In the abiding belief that the 
ultimate good desired Is better reached by 
free tradS In Ideas. It Is not now apparent 
why the American people should be so want¬ 
ing In courage or so skeptical of our foun¬ 
dations as to fall victim to the fears of 
frightened men either Inside or outside the 
Government. It is, however, unhappily true 
that America appears to be embarking on an 
era similar to that which followed the First 
World War. There are alarming signs that 
persecution for opinion, If not soon curbed, 
may reach a point never hitherto attained 
even In the darkest periods of our history. 
With It. we may expect racial, religious, and 
every other kind of bigotry which. If It is 
to rim Its full course, can loose such a flood 
of Intolerance as utterly to destroy the civil 
liberties without which no democratic so¬ 
ciety can survive. 

A pattern of suppression Is today evolving 
at the highest levels of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The more alarming aspects of the 
situation Include the President’s Loyalty 
Order of last spring, the recent “Statement 
of Security Principles’’ by the Department 
of State and the current performance of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives The procedure 
followed by the committee and that pre¬ 
scribed by the order and the statement are 
such os to subject the citizen to Intimida¬ 
tion and abuse without redress and to expose 
the Government worker to loss of reputa¬ 
tion and livelihood without the opportunity 
to defend his honor or his job. 

It is the right and the heritage of every 
American freely to form political opinion 
and to express It, when accused of offense, 
to be presented with the charges against him, 
confronted by his accusers and given a fair 
opportunity to defend himself before an Im¬ 
partial tribunal Under the cloak of con¬ 
gressional Immunity or the cloak of ano¬ 
nymity. high officials of the National Gov¬ 
ernment are today acting in disregard and 
in defiance of the American tradition of civil 
liberties and. In our considered judgment. 
In violation of the Constltutcm of the United 
States It Is, we believe, high time that the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
United States Government foreswear belief 
In witches and, by practicing democracy, set 
an example to those parts of the world which 
we hope to have embrace its principles. We, 
therefore, urge (1) that the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives Immediately abolish Its Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities and (2) 
that the President and Secretary of State re¬ 
vise their present policy with regard to gov¬ 
ernmental employees suspected as disloyal 
or as security risks, so as to bring that policy 
Into conformity with both the spirit and the 
letter of the United States Constltulon. 

Very truly yours, 

Fred Rodell; Ralph 8. Brown, Jr; 
Thomas I. Emerson; Eugene V. 
Rostow; S. E. Thorne; James Wm. 
Moore; A G. Gulliver; George H. 
Desslon; F S C. Northrop; Walton 
Hamilton; Fowler V. Harper; Wes¬ 
ley A. Sturgis. Boris I. Blttker; 
George D. Braden; Henry A. Fenn; 
Grant Gilmore; Friedrich Kessler; 
Edwin Borchard: Myres B. Mc- 
Dougal; Addison A Mueller; David 
Haber. Fleming James. Jr. 
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Univertal Military Trainiof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ox 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

ox OKIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December IB, 1947 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein a petition received 
from Mr. M. E. Dieringer, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, concerning proposed legislation to 
establish a system of universal military 
training: 

PETITION 

Congressman Ramet. 

Wtishington, D. C.: 

Peace Is worth striving for. Therefore 
we, citizens of the United States and voters, 
urge you, our Representative In the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support 
and vote for legislation establishing a sys¬ 
tem of universal military training for Amer¬ 
ican young men, as recommended by the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Uni¬ 
versal Training. 

Mrs Robert Babcock, Mrs. Steve Trenshaw, 
Mrs. George J. Svehla, Mrs. H. A. Hawking, 
Port Clinton. Ohio; Mrs Clayton Pettlbone, 
Lakeside. Ohio; Mrs. George SUng, Mrs. 
Francis Carter, Mrs. Thomas Keating, Mrs. 
Eugene Hearn, Mrs Nellie Steelsmith, Mrs. 
Earl Brady, Mrs. R N. Frye, Mrs. Christ Nel¬ 
son. Jane C. Miller, Mrs. Lillian Miller. Mrs. 
Martha Swartz, Mrs Celia Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
Brown. Mrs C R Cooley, Mrs. Archie King, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; Mrs. Joseph Banchlck. 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, Mrs Howard Frltsche, 
Mrs. James Longe, Mrs. Glenn Dieringer, 
Mrs Hazel Boss, Mrs WUllam C. Faust. Jr, 
W W Chapman, Jack W Mlzener, U. O. 
Seefert, Carl F. Miller, Ezra E. Hitt. Edward 
Ooldbach, Mrs Carl Miller, John Miller, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; Roger Witt. Martin, 
Ohio; Bertha Ooldbach. Jack MUler, Glenn 
D. Dieringer, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Oil Shales and Lignite Coals Are Onr 
Tme Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ox 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 16,1947 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, following the general debate on 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill, I asked permission to place in the 
Record, some data from our hearings 
and a letter from the Department of the 
Interior on the reserves we have for the 
production of synthetic Uquld fuels. The 
letter came to the Appropriation Sub¬ 
committee on Deficiencies too late for 
incorporation in our printed hearings, 
but is of exceptional Interest and im¬ 
portance to the country which is now so 
concerned over the problems of fuel oil 
and gasoline. 

RESERVES ox THE NOT 80 NSAR EAST 

During our hearings, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Mahon] was question¬ 
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ing Mr. Edward B. Swanson, of the Oil 
and Oas Division, and asked: 

This field In Saudi Arabia, which Is already 
proven, if fully developed and exploited; will 
have a capacity to supply a tremendous 
quantity of the world’s needs. I would like 
your comment on that. 

To which Mr. Swanson replied: 

The proven reserves In the Persian Gulf 
area, which includes the territories of Iran. 
Kuweit, Saudi Arabia. Iraq, in the aggregate 
total nearly as much as the proven reserves 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. ’They are 
larger than the proven reserves of the United 
States. 

’The Chairman (Mr. Taber) . What are they? 

Mr. Swanson In the neighborhood of 
27,000,000.000 barrels. • • • Wo are using 
In the United States slightly over 2,000,000,000 
barrels per year, and that represents, roughly, 
two-thirds of the world’s consumption, so 
that the world would be using approximately 
3,000,000,000 barrels of oil per year. 

The discussion was also participated in 
by Mr. Robert E. Friedman, of the Oil 
and Oas Division, and Mr. William E. 
Wame. Assistant Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior. Excerpts follow: 

basic SECURITT LIES AT HOME 

Mr. Friedman I think It might be well to 
point out one additional fact, and that Is 
that this year we are producing a half million 
barrels a day more than we did last year, and 
It is generally conceded as a matter of fact by 
the National Petroleum Council * * « 

that we had a maximum efficient rate of pro¬ 
duction In the United States of about 
5,370,000 barrels per day. ’Two weeks ago we 
were producing sllghUy over that. In other 
words, we have now reached our maximum 
efficient rate of production. The Texas Rail¬ 
road Commission told us that there was no 
further room for expansion In Texas at the 
moment They hoped that there would be 
In the future That means. It seems, for the 
moment we cannot further expand our do¬ 
mestic production, although the demand is 
rising. We were able to expand it by half a 
million barrels this year. We doubt the abil¬ 
ity to expand It by any such amount next 
year. 

Further, the middle eastern oil, which Is 
abundant and available, unfortunately is 
on the other side of the world. A number 
of security problems are raised by the reli¬ 
ance on that oil, of course, and we wish 
that It were much closer and In the Western 
Hemisphere Both the military and we In 
the Interior Department feel that os Impor¬ 
tant as that oil is, it must not become the 
basis of our oil security. We would like to 
get as much as we can while we can get it, 
but our basic security lies at home. 

PROSPECT ox on. PRODUCTION XROM COAL 

Bdr. Case. This 1260,000,000 plant that the 
Standard of New Jersey and some Pittsburgh 
people are putting in to develop synthetic 
fuel from coal waste in Pennsylvania—Is 
that going to get Into production soon? 

Mr. Friedman I think those plans of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co and the 
Standard of New Jersey are all experimental. 
’There are no plans at the moment for com¬ 
mercial production. ’The oil from coal at the 
moment, I have been Informed, is not com¬ 
petitive on a commercial basis with products 
from crude oil 

Mr. Case. I think that Mr. Krug told me 
that it was Indicated by your laboratory 
work that It was competitive with oil at 
$150 a barrel. 

Mr Warne Our latest statement. Con¬ 
gressman Case, on the extraction of liquid 
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Following 18 text of Mr. Hardtrt telegram: 

DBCEMBza 12. 1947. 

The National Federation of Small Busi¬ 
ness, Inc., is greatly alarmed over reports 
that the Republican Party will sponsor a 
so-called voluntary antiinflation program 
permitting industry to enter into agree¬ 
ments to ration distribution of scarce com¬ 
modities free from fear of Federal antlteust 
action. 

Attention Is called to the fact that this 
reported program is strikingly similar to the 
program advanced by President Truman No¬ 
vember 17, with the only essential difference 
being that of control The Democratic Party 
program would establish Oovemment mo¬ 
nopoly control with Industry assistance over 
the Nation’s economy. The reported Repub¬ 
lican Party program would establish industry 
monopoly control with Government assist¬ 
ance over the Nation’s economy. 

In these respects the Democratic program 
would tend toward ultimate establishment 
of some form of state soclaUsm, and the re¬ 
ported Republican program toward ultimate 
establishment of some form of industrial 
fascism. Both programs would speed this 
Nation on a sure road away from our present 
system of free, competitive enterprise, tJtiat 
system on which our present system of dem¬ 
ocratic government is based. In this regard, 
attention is called to the fact that antitrust 
exemptions have always worked effectively to 
suppress free, competitive enterprise and Its 
practical expression, small, independent busi¬ 
ness. There is no valid reason to assume 
that such exemptions will not continue to 
be so used The alarm felt over the pro¬ 
grams being advanced by both parties is but 
heightened by consideration of the fact that 
to date the administration has not moved to 
assure bona fide small business representa¬ 
tion in councils of government as recom¬ 
mended by Senate Concurrent Resolution 14. 
passed by Congress almost 6 months ago, 
and that little active interest in the imple¬ 
mentation of this resolution has been evi¬ 
denced officially by the Republican Party. 

Attention Is called also to the fact that 
both programs obviously ignore tbe reality 
taught repeatedly by history, namely, that 
free, competitive enterprise alone Is capable 
of Increasing production to the point of 
meeting demand, that any checks on this 
tjrpe of enterprise represent effectively either 
forced curtailment of production or preven¬ 
tion of Its reaching its full potential. In 
this respect, the programs will but intensify 
current inflationary dangers It may be 
said that proposals for antitrust exemptions 
represent advantage taking on the part of 
monopoly-cartel groups capitalizing on 
groundwork laid by Government bureau¬ 
cratic and internationalist parties. Respon¬ 
sibility for any resultant damage to indi¬ 
vidual liberties and freedom of opporttmlty 
here must be borne clearly by all factors, 
Democratic and Republican, who sponsor and 
approve such programs. 

Let it be understood very clearly that the 
Nation-wide membership of this organiza¬ 
tion, which Is the largest individual mem¬ 
bership of any business organization in this 
Nation, has voted overwhelmingly against 
any weakening of Federal antitrust laws, 
that It has voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of sincere, consistent, hard-hitting use of 
these laws. Let it be understood also that 
this membership voted overwhelmingly in 
opposition to any alphonlng off of scarce 
commodities from our domestic market for 
use as foreign relief. We urgently request 
that this great, Important segment of our 
public and this definite cross-section of busi¬ 
ness be recognized and given consideration 
In preference to the relatively tractable and 
relatively sxnall group representing big 
monopoly enterprise who always run to Gov¬ 
ernment for help in time of danger, and 
who, when their tactics bring chaos to our 
Nation again, will run to Government asking 


to be balled out jtist as they have done dur¬ 
ing previous emergencies. 

We are compelled to warn thtft once the 
damaging oons^ttencea of tbe proposed pro¬ 
grams become evident, It is a certainty that 
small. Independent enterprise and all free¬ 
dom-loving citizens will rise in arms agtUnst 
their sponsors. We are compelled to warn, 
too. that the fruits of these programs may 
well prove a fertile field In this Nation for 
the growth of communism, that very system 
of misgovemment and faulty way of life 
against which we are trying to Insulate our¬ 
selves. 

In all considerations of the twin problems 
of antitrust exemptions and foreign aid we 
hope you will ever keep foremost in your 
mind the following question: What does it 
profit a nation to attempt saving the world, 
If in so doing it suffers the loss of its im¬ 
mortal soul? 

C. W Hakdxr, 

President. National Federation of 
Smalt Business, Inc. 


Natioiial Park Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 

or vnuuNU 

IN THE HOUSB OP REPRESBNTA’nVKS 

Thursday, December 18, 1947 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Na¬ 
tional E»ark Service celebrated Its thir¬ 
tieth anniversary in 1946. Although a 
relatively young agency of the Govern¬ 
ment. the Service now administers a very 
considerable Federal estate, conserva¬ 
tively valued at around $1,000,000,000. 
These holdings comprise the outstand¬ 
ing areas of scenic, scientific, and his¬ 
toric interest In the United States. 

When the Congress assigned responsi¬ 
bility for the administration and protec¬ 
tion of these areas to the National Park 
Service, it gave spectfle instructions 
which continue after 30 years to govern 
the Service in its policy of caring for this 
large Federal estate. This policy is set 
forth in the act of August 25,1916, to es¬ 
tablish a National Park Service In the 
following words: 

The Service thus established shall pro¬ 
mote and regulate the use of the Federal 
areas known as national parka, monuments, 
and reservations by such means and meas¬ 
ures as conform to the fundamental pur¬ 
pose of said parks, monuments, and reserva¬ 
tions, which purpose Is to conserve the 
scenery, the natural and historic objects, and 
wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 

The act of 1935, which provides for 
the preservation of historic sites, de¬ 
clares it to be a national policy to pre¬ 
serve for public use historic sites, build¬ 
ings. and monuments of national signifi¬ 
cance for the inspiratiem and benefit of 
the people of the United States. 

In the travel year which ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1947, more than 35,000,000 
visitors had been accounted for in the 
national parks and monuments. This 
figure compares with 31,000,000 visitors 
to the parks in the peak year of 1941. 
Even In the lace of this considerable in¬ 
crease in visitation to the parks, the Na¬ 


tional Park Service is nowhere near as 
well equipped to take care of the visitors 
as it was before the war. In 1941 we had 
the services of several thousand CCC 
boys, not simply for construction and 
development, but for a large degree of 
maintenance. Even leaving this out of 
account, tbe funds available in 1948 fiscal 
year are by no means suffleient to per¬ 
mit staffs or service equivalent to that 
had before the war. Considering the rise 
in costs of services and materials there 
is less now for administration, protec¬ 
tion. and maintenance than there has 
been during past years. Repair and re¬ 
habilitation of structures and facilities 
which was started in 1948 has by no 
means been completed. 

Conditions of the many park buUd- 
ings, the 6,387 miles of roads and 7,218 
miles of trails, are so bsul that normal 
maintenance will not suffice. Major re¬ 
construction is necessary. In view of 
these conditions little new construction 
has been possible. Under such circum¬ 
stances, such normal functions as in¬ 
terpretation, research, and printing of 
publications for which there are requests 
by hundreds of thousands has had to 
remain on a reduced and Inadequate 
scale. 

In addition to the conditions which 
result from Inadequate maintenance 
during the war years, the increased vis¬ 
itation to National Park Service areas 
since the war. brought about by tbe pop¬ 
ularity of the parks, plus the physical 
Impact of these visitors on the areas 
themselves, create a serious problem. 
While it Is partly true that scenery is a 
resource that can be used over and over 
again without impairment, overuse, 
especially when aggravated by misuse, 
can be very destructive. At Yellowstone, 
for example, the indiscriminate tramp¬ 
ing of the feet of 800,000 visitors in the 
geyser basins as at Old Faithful last year 
caused perceptible damage that would 
be cumulative if allowed to continue 
year after year. 

In the same way the home of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park, after 1 year 
in which it had over half a million vis¬ 
itors, the stairways had already started 
to give way under the strain. In order to 
protect the national park areas sufficient 
funds for adequate repair and mainte¬ 
nance of existing facilities are a neces¬ 
sity, as are also allotments for physical 
improvements and persoxmel to provide 
service to the public. 

One of the most serious problems fac¬ 
ing the National Park Service at the 
present time is the presence of some 
554,000 acres of non-Federal lands with¬ 
in the boundaries of the national parks 
and monuments. Such alienated lands 
prevent sound development and econom¬ 
ical administration of many areas and 
constitute a constant threat to their in¬ 
tegrity. The Service tries to acquire 
these lands through direct purchase 
when funds are available and through 
land exchanges where possible. The lack 
of regular appropriations for an acquisi¬ 
tion program has been a great obstacle. 
Such a lack makes many timely pur¬ 
chases on a buyers* market impossible 
and frequently results either In the Gov¬ 
ernment having to pay a high price for 
an area under specific appropriation 
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from Congress or In losing an opC>or- 
tunlty to purchase entirely. It is now 
estimated that between f1,250,000 and 
$1,500,000 annually for a period of as 
much as 20 years will be required to elim¬ 
inate the non-Federal lands in the Na¬ 
tional Park System. 

The areas in the National Park System 
are truly national in significance. To 
round them out and to accord them 
proper protection, impossible with this 
tremendous acreage of non-Federal land 
within them, is a national responsibility. 
Delay in starting a regular orderly pro¬ 
gram of acquiring these private lands in¬ 
volves at best large increases in costs be¬ 
cause of increases in land prices and the 
expensive developments being placed 
upon them. At worst it means that 
scenic and historic re.sources that should 
be preserved are destroyed or are so mod¬ 
ified as to lose the character that gives 
them park value. In either event the 
people of the United States are the per¬ 
manent losers. 

What is true of the National Park 
Service as a whole is proportionately true 
of individual areas. The Fredericksburg 
National Military Park will serve as a 
good illustration. This park was estab¬ 
lished by an act of Congress approved 
February 14. 1927, Public No. 609, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, which reads; 

That in order to commemorate the Civil 
War battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania 
Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellurs- 
vllle, including Salem Church, all located at 
or near Fredericksburg, Va , und to mark and 
preserve for historical purposes the breast¬ 
works, earthworks, gun emplacements, walls, 
or other defenses or shelters used by the 
armies in said battles, so far as the marking 
and picservation of the same are practicable, 
the land herein authorized to be acquired, or 
so much thereof as may be taken, and the 
highways and approaches herein authorized 
to be constructed, are hereby declared to be 
a national military park to be known as the 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
Battle Fields Memorial whenever the title to 
the same shall have been acquired by the 
United States, the said land so to be ac¬ 
quired being the land necessary for a park 
of the plan indicated • • • and authority 
is hereby given • • • to acquire • • • 
the land above mentioned. • * • together 
with all such existing breastworks, earth- 
woiks. gun emplacements, walls, defenses, 
shelters, or other historical points • • • 

and together also with such additional 
land • * • for monuments, markers, tab¬ 
lets, roads, highways, paths, approaches, and 
to carry out the general purposes of this act. 
As title is acquired to parts of the land herein 
authorized to be acquired, the Secretary of 
War may proceed with the establishment of 
the park upon such portions so acquired, 
and the remaining portions of the lands de¬ 
sired shall be respectively brought within 
said park as tlUes to said portions are sev¬ 
erally acquired. 

And further that— 

It shall be the duty of the commissioners, 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
to survey, locate, and preserve the lines of 
the opposing armies in said battles, to open, 
construct, and repair such roads, highways, 
paths, and other approaches as may be nec¬ 
essary to make the historical points accessi¬ 
ble to the public and to students of said 
battles and for the purposes of the park, 
to ascertain and mark with historical monu¬ 
ments, markers, tablets, or otherwise. 


* * * all breastworks, earthworks, gun 
emplacements, walls, or other defenses or 
shelters, lines of battle, location of troops, 
buildings, and other historical points of In¬ 
terest within the park or in its vicinity. 

Proceeding under this authority the 
Secretary of War and later the Secretary 
of the Interior—the obligation having 
been transferred to the National Park 
Service In 1933—acquired land, built 
roads and trails, located and cleared 
earthwork lines, gun pits, and battery 
positions, put up markers and maps, con¬ 
structed a few essential houses—among 
them a headquarters museum building— 
and recruited a small permanent staff 
in order that the park might be afforded 
a minimum of maintenance, protection, 
and interpretation. All of this was ac¬ 
complished prior to 1041. Beginning 
with that year, due to the end of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program, 
and the preparations for war, a period 
of retrogression set In. This was due, 
of course, to the fact that sufficient funds 
were not at hand with which to pay the 
costs involved. The staff was reduced; 
funds were not available to pay the 
wages of temporary employees nor to 
purchase necessary materials and sup¬ 
plies; and worn-out equipment could not 
be replaced. As a result the whole phys¬ 
ical plant, houses, roads, markers, and 
maps, and so forth, fell rapidly into a 
state of disrepair; the open fields on 
which the battles were fought grew up; 
earthworks, gun pits, and battle lines 
were hidden by .seedling pine, weed, and 
briar growth; and the condition of the 
national cemetery fell to a new low. By 
dint of hard work, many overtime hours 
and some night work for which no extra 
compensation was claimed, and judicious 
use of a depleted appropriation, some¬ 
thing has been done in the way of a 
come-back. However, the task now be¬ 
comes more burdensome month by 
month and the feeling of never being 
able to catch up, much less stay abreast, 
is overwhelming. The truth is unescap- 
able. The purposes of the enabling act 
have not been carried out. The pdrk 
has not been developed as fully as was in¬ 
tended, nor can even the present estab¬ 
lishment be maintained, protected, and 
interpreted as it should. 

The following data are listed for the 
purpose of bringing you up to date on 
the Park’s development: 

First. There is a total of 2,433 acres. 
This includes the Stonewall Jackson 
Shrine—house in which General Jack- 
son died—property of 10 acres which 
was donated by the Richmond, Fred¬ 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad; the 
Wadsworth Monument and site of fifty- 
seven one-hundredths of an acre, which 
were donated by Congressman James W. 
Wadsworth and his sister, Mrs. Harriet 
W. Harper: two plots totaling 164 acres 
on the Spotsylvania field, which were 
donated by Mr. B. T. Stuart and the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
Philadelphia; 48 acres constituting the 
Jackson Trail, which were donated by lo¬ 
cal persons; several smetller gifts by local 
persons; and in the national cemetery of 
12 acres, which was transferred from 
the War Department. 


Second. There are 18 buildings valued 
at $105,548. These include the Jackson 
Shrine, which was built about 1845; the 
Cemetery Lodge, built in 1867; and the 
Administration-Museum Building, built 
in 1937. 

Third. There are 32 70 miles of roads 
which were built at a cost of $554,154. 

Fourth. TTiere are 2196 miles of 
trails, foot, bridle, and fire. 

Fifth. There are 13 monuments. 

Sixth. There are approximately 200 
narrative markers and maps. 

These items are the background of 
the narrative program. There have 
been 836,847 visitors to the park during 
the past 10 years. Since there is no 
guide system in use here, and since the 
interpretative staff consists of only two 
historians, the vast majority of these 
persons received no first-hand service. 
Visitors, therefore, depend upon the 
markers, maps, and the threefold leaf¬ 
let for whatever information they desire. 

Seventh. There are approximately 75 
traffic and regulatory signs 

Eighth. There are 66 miles of road 
shoulders to be mown. 

Ninth. There are 66 miles of roadsides 
to be mown. 

Tenth. There are approximately 300 
acres to be mown. 

Eleventh. There are approximately 13 
acres of lawn to be mown. 

Twelve of these are in the national 
cemetery, about one-fourth of which is 
terraced. This adds to the maintenance 
cost. 

Twelfth. There are 6,765 headstones 
which must be cut around on an average 
of five times each growing season and 
cleaned, by hand, once each year. 

Shrubs and trees come in for their 
share of attention also. Altogether the 
cemetery is the most expensive single 
maintenance problem. Approximately 
one-sixth of the entire parks and monu¬ 
ments appropriation goes for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Steps needed to carry out the purposes 
of the act arc: 

First. Acquisition of approximately 
1,750 acres of land; 

Fredericksburg, 500; Chancellorsville, 
250; Wilderness, 1,000, Spotsylvania 
courthouse, none. These additions are 
essential to the interpretation of the 
fields, but more particularly for protec¬ 
tion of the existing park holdings and 
for the elimination of present and an¬ 
ticipated administrative problems. 

Second Construction of: 

(a) Fire hose reel house. 

(b) Shops and fire equipment build¬ 
ing. 

(c) Materials storage building. 

(d) Warehouse for supplies. 

(c) Equipment storage building. 

This would afford a centralized fire¬ 
proof employee protected utility group 
from which maintenance activities could 
be conducted at considerable saving over 
the present Inadequate scattered system. 
It is necessary from the standpoint of 
good business and efficient administra¬ 
tion. Several of the present temporary 
buildings would be eliminated and ade¬ 
quate storage and repair buildings would 
take their place. 
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Third. An approximate increase of 
$7,600 in the yearly administration, pro* 
tectlon. and maintenance appropriation 
is needed in order to pay the wages of the 
employees, necessary to maintain and 
protect the Jackson Shrine National 
Cemetery and remainder of the Park. 

Acquisition of the needed land and 
construction of the utility group will not 
increase the cost of operation. In fact, 
the elimination of administrative prob* 
lems and the centralization of mainte¬ 
nance activities will make it possible to 
do a better Job at an appreciable saving. 


Constmctioii of Headwater Dams on Ozark 
Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PARKE M. SANTA 

OP MI880UI1 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of Missouri farmers who live along Mis¬ 
souri’s beautiful crystal-clear Ozark 
streams share with Mrs. Dixon, author 
of the article published December 11, 
1947, in the Van Buren Current Local, 
the fear that all too soon the proposed 
program of the Army engineers for 
building high dams across these streams 
will make them ’’displaced persons.” 

They know what has already happened 
to those who have been forced out of the 
areas now inundated, and those soon to 
be inundated, as a result of the dams 
constructed and those in the process of 
construction. 

They are doubtful of the value of these 
projects. They think In most cases they 
will not be effective flood-control proj¬ 
ects; they think, too. that, considering 
all the factors, they will not prove their 
worth as hydroelectric projects. They 
know that these projects will destroy, or 
at least take from, the present recrea¬ 
tional facilities rather than add to them. 

They are not unwilling to make all 
reasonable sacrifices for the public wel¬ 
fare, but they do believe that no projects 
should be approved by the Congress 
which do not assure value received for 
all expenditures, and adequate consid¬ 
eration for those who may be displaced 
as the result thereof. 

I hope each of you will read Mrs. 
Dixon’s article, which follows; 

CONTROZ, OSSTBUCTZVB SXOOD8 WITH HEADWATER 
DAUB 

My home Is a farm along the shore of Cur¬ 
rent River, one of the most beautiful rivers 
In Missouri Its water, supplied by many of 
the largest springs in the State. Is cold and 
erystal clear, it flows along at a very rapid 
rate as the name “Current” River would In¬ 
dicate. 

In the summer’s sun It laughs and spar¬ 
kles. Then we all go to the river where it is 
cool in the dense shade along its banks— 
some of us to fish—some to swim or boat 
ride—some to wade or play In the bright 
gravel bars. Others just relax and watch 
flsh splash out in the current and the boats 
go by. Sunday afternoons we expect to meet 
tnanv of our friends at the river. 


The river ripples owv shoals where the 
varl-oolored gravel bottom invites ona to 
wade out and play. Zt awlrla and foama 
around sharp banda. bars, rooks, and ”root* 
wads” (fallen trees that have lodged) making 
boating exciting and for inexperienced boat¬ 
men dangerous. Then there are stretches 
of quiet watery de^ and blue, where good 
awlmmera like to dive and swim but where I 
have the desire to ait very atlll and not rook 
the boat. 

OX its many moods our river is never som¬ 
ber. It is lovely flowing between banks 
draped with summer's deep green—spring’s 
lacy freshness or autumn’s brilliant hues, 
and when winter's snoW blankets the shores. 
When the leaves fall interesting rocky bluffs 
may be seen more plainly. Bare white syca¬ 
more branches decorated with mistletoe, 
shaggy birches, evergreens and other trees 
accent the scenes. Even In a gray, drizzling 
rain or a downpour the river seems alive and 
dancing. 

But in times of flood the river becomes a 
wild and wicked thing. It roars and foams 
and tosses great uprooted trees down stream 
In a tearing burry. It Is then a giant we all 
look upon with dread, and very few dare go 
out upon It 

Some people have made plans to harness 
this giant by building great dams 200 feet 
and more high up to 3,000 feet long. They 
bad hoped to Impotmd this flood water in 
reservoirs nearly 50 miles long. Engineers 
have said this can be done at the cost of 
many mllllous of dollars to the people and 
that some land below the dams would have 
some protection from floods and some partial 
protection. They pre^se a dual-purpose 
dam to control a “power pool” at 43o feet 
sea-level elevation and above that a “flood 
pool” capable of holding water up to 457 feet 
elevation, or 27 feet higher. Army engineers 
admit It may take as long as 00 days to let 
out all the flood-pool water to power-pool 
level If both Doniphan and Blair Reservoirs 
become filled. And we may expect floods any 
time of the year in Missouri 

To many of us this does not seem like a 
very practical flood-control project because 
the whole of our Current River Valley would 
be laid waste by water impounded behind 
these great dams. 

We believe the permanent loss of produc¬ 
tion by dams exceeds the occasional loss 
from floods. Engineers admit that they se¬ 
cured no estimate of the annual production 
from our farmers and forests they planned 
to permanently destroy. Under their plan 
all our homes and valley farms would be gone 
and Congress can allow money to pay for 
these farms which we would be forced to sell 
or leave only the cash value set by a board 
of appraisers, and this sum must be within 
a certain amount set aside for that purpose. 
Under present laws we cannot claim nor 
expect to receive any damage or any other 
compensation for moving expenses or for 
any other losses. It Is get out or go under. 
Once Congress has approved these projects 
there Is nothing we can do to save our homes. 
If It Is the only way and really for the 
public welfare (this has not been proven) 
our Nation could afford to do bettor by those 
who moke the sacrifice than this. 

Since flood control is no doubt needed 
there are other methods which can be applied 
on the entire Current River watershed as 
well os other watersheds of a similar nature. 
Some of th«e methods are gaining Nation¬ 
wide notice, such as the great movement for 
soil conservation. I believe that soil con¬ 
servation was the first commandment God 
gave to Adam and Eve when he told them to 
“dress the garden and to keep it" (Genesis 
2: 15). We can use soil conservation xneaa- 
ures on all our farms and cab reap the benefit 
from them but unlike many of our agricul¬ 
tural aectlona like the rolltng plains where 
moat of the land surface can ba tilled, Cur¬ 
rent River watershed Is made up mostly of 
wooded hills. Boll-saving practices on our 


farms alone wlU not be sulBeleat tn bolding 
water run-off from many square miles at 
forest. For tbese wooded regions the Idea of 
ravine reservoirs or check dams and basins 
In our long, narrow valleys leading down to 
the oreeks which in turn earry water to the 
river la rapidly gaining favor as a praotioal 
measure to halt flood water before it reaches 
the river at all, thus n&aking the proposed 
big dams on any river obsolete. Once such 
a course has been decided upon these small 
reservoirs could he erected more speedily 
than the great dams. 

Long, narrow vaUeys, ravinea, or hol¬ 
lows run between every one of our ricqiies 
of wooded blUa. They vary from 1 to 5 
and 6 milea In length. All lead to the river, 
to creeks or to farms. There Is no farm 
land in them. During rains water rushing 
out of them washes away much farm land 
and floods the river. Most of the year they 
are bone dry. 

One. two. or any number of cheap earthen 
dams could croas these narrow valleys. The 
upland timber should benefit from water 
held longer in the hill regions In dry sea¬ 
sons. Our farms might possibly benefit from 
some seepage. Stock and wildlife woxald 
be sure to benefit. 

There is much fine food for all kinds 
of game back in the hills but very few 
water holes. Many small lakes would pro¬ 
vide nesting sites for ducks, breeding ponds 
for frogs and water for deer, squirrel and 
all other wildlife that now In dry seasons 
must crowd to the river, migrate or face 
extinction Water held back between the 
hills would also stop many forest fires 

If these small reservoirs ever filled up 
with silt and blown leaves, new, rich plots 
of land would be formed. Then the dams 
might be made higher or others built be¬ 
tween or above them. 

Not being an engineer. I leave all discus¬ 
sion as to the construction, size, and out¬ 
let control of these small reservoirs to others 
who are trained In work of this kind. 

Violet M. Dxxom, 

Member of Current River Chapter, 

Ozark Protective Association. 

Bennett. Mo. 


The Hoaiing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTERS. HUBER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18.1947 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said and written about the 
housing shortage in the United States. 

I feel the logic contained in Mr. 
ELetchum’s eloquent Christmas greeting 
sums up the situation better than any 
statement that has come to my attention: 

As I pause to extend greetings, I am con¬ 
scious the present Is not dissimilar to a day 
nearly 20 centuries ago when a Holy Mother 
found no room for her Babe in the inn. The 
shortage of housing was acute then. Cen¬ 
turies have not improved conditions much. 
BuUders’ greed, landowners' avarice, and so¬ 
cial inequalities still menace the future. 
Although babes and children are being reared 
in quonset huts and in hovels, let us look 
toward a time when there will be room In 
the Inn, and when all our people can have a 
happy Christmas. As we press hopefully 
toward this end may we become oonaclous of 
a new joy. 

Omax B. Kbigbuk, 

Director, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

National Legislative Servioe. 
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The Marihall Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

m THB BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdayt December 18,1947 
Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith comment on 
the Marshall plan made in a rad. j broad¬ 
cast this morning by Mr. George E. 
Reedy, news commentator, over the 
Mutual station, WOL: 

The debate on the stopgap forelgn-atd bill 
is all over except the shouting and a slight 
argument on the money to be provided. In 
the wake of its passage, however, are very 
clear indications that the Marshall plan is in 
deadly peril. 

Some of the top political gucssers on Capi¬ 
tol Hill claim that it could not pass the 
House today It might fare a little better in 
the Senate, which is traditionally more inter¬ 
nationally minded Even that, however, may 
be a different picture by spring 

The Marshall plan is bucking one of the 
strangest coalitions in American history. It 
has walked into a withering cross-lire from 
both the right and the left. For once ex¬ 
treme conservatives and Communists find 
themselves in complel., agreement. 

Both groups want the Marshall plan de¬ 
feated Their reasons, of course, are com¬ 
pletely different Nevertheless, they will find 
themselves standing shoulder to shoulder 
when the big debate starts next spring 

The two groups won’t find each other com¬ 
fortable bedmates. There are no signs, how¬ 
ever, that this will cause either one to relent. 
Both are determined to follow their course, 
and if they find themselves with strange com¬ 
panions, it won’t bother them 

The Communists will be the least em¬ 
barrassed of the two They have always 
stood ready to take help from any source, 
even from those they call their enemies. 
There are even some cases where they Joined 
with the Nazis during Hitler's early days. 

The Reds sec in the Marshall plan a stum¬ 
bling block for their plans for world domina¬ 
tion They are afraid that this country may 
actually be able to stabilize democratic gov¬ 
ernments in western Europe This would be 
fatal to their schemes 

Of course they put it in a different way. 
They say that the Marshall plan is a scheme 
to give the United States imperialistic con¬ 
trol over the world This is a strange charge 
to levy against a nation that has renounced 
colonial empire 

The conservatives oppose the Marshall plan 
from an entirely different viewpoint First, 
they do not believe that the Communists can 
take over all of Eiirope and then threaten this 
country. They think the Soviet Union will 
be stopped before that. 

Proceeding from that basis, they believe 
that the plan represents too heavy a drain on 
the resources of the United States. Con¬ 
tinuous exports of vital goods may weaken 
this country to a point where it could not 
resist the Soviet Union, they claim. 

Finally, they are worried about the prices 
that are soaring into the stratosphere at Jet- 
propelled speed. They think that cutting 
down on exports would put a brake on those 
prices and send some of them down. 

Between the two groups the Communist 
opposition, of course, presents the least threat 
to the Marshall plan. If anything, it is likely 
to Improve its chances. The left-wing riots 
in Italy and France did much to push 
through the stopgap aid bill. 

The Communists may make some maj(»' 
attempt to take over another European gov¬ 


ernment between now and April. If they do, 
the prospects for passage of the Marshall plan 
are good Some observers, in fact, think 
there are no other prospects. 

Whatever happens, the political alinements 
in the coming debate will be interesting. 
For once we will watch the left wing and the 
right wing marching in perfect though un¬ 
comfortable harmony. The mlddlc-of-the- 
roaders could easily get lost in the parade. 


Confirmation of Cates To Head Marines 
Is Urgent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. SARBACHER, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THB HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. SARBACHER Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an excellent and timely 
editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
During my service in the Marine Corps, I 
had the honor and privilege to serve 
under MaJ Gen Clifton B Cates He 
is truly one of history’s greatest combat 
field officers, possessing a distinguished 
record, both in peace and war 

I am sure his selection by President 
Truman has met with wholehearted ap¬ 
proval by all marines, past and present. 

The editorial follows: 

CONFIRMATION OF CATES TO HEAD MARINES IS 
URGENT 

Among the important Presidential nomina¬ 
tions pending before the Senate is that of 
MaJ Oen Clifton B Cates to be Comman¬ 
dant of the Marine Coips Because of the 
vital character of the Corps as the first line 
of America’s military defenses, this nomina¬ 
tion should be acted upon without fail be¬ 
fore the present special session of Congress 
adjourns Friday 

This distinguished officer, in his early 
fifties, is well known in Philadelphia, having 
lived here during part of the Second World 
War period His bottle record as a high- 
ranking general during the war was notable— 
he led Marinos in some of the most perilous 
landings and through part of the most ter¬ 
rible struggles with the Japanese in the Pa¬ 
cific. 

Then a colonel. General Cates commanded 
the First Marine Regiment in the desperate 
fighting on Guadalcanal from August 7 to 
December 16. 1942, and received the Legion 
of Merit for his outstanding record in that 
fierce contest with some of Japan’s best fight¬ 
ing men. 

General Cates served, again with great dla- 
tlnction, as commander of the Fourth Ma¬ 
rine Division on Tinian Island in the summer 
of 1044 and later, at the bead of the same 
division, served under "Howlin’ Mad" Smith 
in the battles for Iwo Jlma He received the 
Navy’s Distinguished Service Medal for the 
Tinian campaign and a Gold Star in lieu of 
a second Distinguished Service Medal after 
Iwo Jlma. 

Here, then, is a man of extraordinary ex¬ 
perience in battle, particularly the amphibi¬ 
ous warfare by which the Marines covered 
themselves with glory in the last war, as in 
many before It. General Cates, who has been 
a Marine more than 30 years, was twice 
wounded In the First World War, at Belleau 
Wood and Bolssons. Recently be has com¬ 
manded the Marine Corps School at Quan- 
tloo, Va. 
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There is work of great Importance to be 
done to perfect the Corps and its reserves as 
an ultrapowerful striking force. It is appro¬ 
priate that an offlcei In the prime of life, of 
wide administrative and battle experience, 
should be designated for the place, and it is 
essential that his nomination should be 
promptly confirmed and not allowed to He 
over until the regular session of Congress. 


Ten-Thoutand-Dollar Minimum on War 
Veterans’ Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. December 15,1947 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Congress made the law for the sale 
and disposition of surplus lands it was 
not contemplated that those employed 
in the sale of surplus property should 
carry on activities that tend to perpetu¬ 
ate themselves in bureaus forever. Such 
activities as going in the real-estate 
business for the purpose of perpetuating 
themselves is not contemplated in the 
sale of surplus property. 

The law enacted by Congress was in¬ 
tended to give war veterans preferred 
opportunity because they had served our 
country. But In the administration and 
sale of surplus property, the War Assets 
Administration has made it very hard 
and almost impossible for these war 
veterans to purchase what they have 
earned by special services to our country 

Mr. Speaker, the War Assets Adminis¬ 
tration in going into the subdividing and 
platting of lands at the Plum Brook 
Ordnance Works, Sandusky, Ohio, made 
the following restrictions: 

No dwelling costing less than *10,000 as of 
May 1947 shall be permitted on said premises, 
and the ground floor square foot area thereof 
shall not be less than 760 square feet in the 
case of a one-and-one-half- or two-story 
structure. 

The foregoing restrictions shall be binding 
and remain in full force and effect until 
January 1, 1995. 

Mr Speaker. I protest and resent the 
willful activities of the War Assets Ad¬ 
ministration in platting lands and having 
such plats approved as for the best in¬ 
terests of the Government, because It 
works a special hardship on war veterans 
by placing a minimum of $10,000 on a 
veteran in his effort to build a home 
Such conduct on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment bureaus against war veterans is 
beyond comprehension. The average 
veteran would have no chance whatso¬ 
ever of purchasing the land and erect a 
home costing $10,000. The average war 
veteran is not able to purchase real estate 
and a home for one-half that amount. 
Mr. Speaker, the Congress appropriates 
money to assist war veterans in building 
homes for themselves and here we have 
the War Assets Administration doing 
everything It can to stop the veteran by 
placing a $10,000 restriction exclusive of 
the purchase of the land, lasting until 
January 1,1995. 
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Mr. Speaker. I am asking that the 
activities of the War Assets Administra¬ 
tion with reference to Its real estate 
transactions be immediately Investigated 
and all sales be stopped pending such 
investigation and amendments to exist¬ 
ing law. 


Veterans’ Hoasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MAaSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing statements: 

REMARKS or NATIONAL COMMANDER OF TRE 

AMERICAN LEGION, JAMBS T O’NEIL. BEFORB 

THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETRRANS* AFFAIRB 

ON H R 4488. VETERANS HOMESTEAD ACT OT 

1048, ON DECEMBER 18. 1047 

Madam Chairman and members of the 
House Committee on Veterans' Affairs, It ia 
a genuine pleasure and privilege for me to 
appear before you Your committee is con¬ 
sidered by all veterans to be their champion 
in Congress, not because of the committee’s 
name nor because of its congressional Juris¬ 
dictional responsibilities, but in fact because 
of the committee's sympathetic and complete 
understanding of veterans' problems, and its 
fair and expendltious handling of legisla¬ 
tion designed to assist the veteran In solv¬ 
ing the many issues confronting him. 1 
know that this committee will always con¬ 
tinue to be the veterans' champion In 
Congress 

Today the most serious problem confront¬ 
ing our veterans Is the subject of housing 
This is not a new problem—it has been with 
us since VJ-day, In other words this problem 
has been confronting us for 38 months. 

I do not mean to infer that nothing has 
been done during this interval to relieve the 
over-all housing problem confronting our 
country Much bos been done by private 
enterprise as is proved by the number of 
houses constructed so far during 1047. 
Present building statistics indicate that over 
800,000 new homes have been constructed 
during the first 11 months of 1047. While the 
eventual solution of the over-all housing 
problem Is making headway, I am sorry to say 
we are still marking time in finding a solu¬ 
tion to the veterans' housing problem. 

In my Judgment one of the reaaona we 
are marking time, is that the veterans' hous¬ 
ing problem has been injected into politics 
along with public housing. We believe that 
the issues must be separated and the veter¬ 
ans' housing plight considered by itself. 

As you all know Congress has determined 
that veterans will and must have priority 
in the rental and purchase of homes. De¬ 
spite this Intent of Congress, veterans priori¬ 
ties are not being exercised. Why? The 
American Legion propheslzed this last spring 
when its Housing Committee stated: This 
year (1947) it is not likely to be the shortage 
of hou'jlng that will deprive the veteran of 
satisfactory homes, as much as it will be the 
high cost of adequate housing " The veter¬ 
ans are being forced out of the market ^ 
high costs despite their priorities. In my 
Judgment this ia the problem to which we 
must find a solution. 

Another unfortunate reason for the failure 
of finding a solution to the veterans’ housing 
problem is the indifference to the problem 
by the public, and, what is more tmforttmate, 


the indifference to the veterans* housing 
problem expressed by some Members of Con¬ 
gress Fortunately only a few Members'of 
Congress do not appreciate and understand 
the veterans* problem. I would like to cite 
you a statement made by a Member of Con¬ 
gress which typifies the indifference of the 
public to this question. This statement was 
made in connection with a proposed sale of 
a war housing project, with priorities of pur¬ 
chase first going to veterans. I quote: “There 
is no good reason for the Immediate sale of 
these projects. There are no subsidies in¬ 
volved. • • • To say that veterans not 

now residing in these projects should be given 
first priority in the purchase of these homes 
would be all fine if there were any place to 
which we could move the nonveteran fami¬ 
lies now residing In such projects ’’ In other 
words the speaker states that the veteran 
should be obliged to be the one to worry 
rather than the nonveteran who. in many 
cases, resided In these homes during the war, 
earning war wages and who, in my Judgment, 
should be In a much better position to com¬ 
pete In the real estate market under present 
day prices than Is the veteran This state¬ 
ment typifies the unwitting indifference of 
many people in this country to the veterans' 
housing problem. 

Since we must be realistic and recognlxe 
these facts, the American Legion reevaluated 
the question and concluded that a solu¬ 
tion must be offered so that a veteran who 
is unhoused or inadequately boused, having 
an average income, may find a place to live 
within his ability to pay. We believe the 
solution must be found for this within the 
pattern of our American system of democ¬ 
racy We want the veterans of World War 
II to assume the leadership in solving their 
own housing problems once they are given 
the proper tools, and In my Judgment, the 
veterans want this opportunity 

While the American Legion is insistent 
that over-all price levels must be brought 
down, we are also equally insistent that the 
lowering of price levels can best be accom¬ 
plished through the commonly known eco¬ 
nomic law of supply and demand. The ac¬ 
complishment of this objective will take 
time and we believe too much time has al¬ 
ready elapsed For this reason we believe 
that this low-cost housing which we are 
seeking to achieve must be developed within 
the current economic level of present-day 
prices. We don't believe, in other words, 
that you are going to be able to roll back 
all price levels Immediately. Therefore, we 
have approached this problem by accepting 
the facts and conditions as they are, and 
working with them as they are; net ap¬ 
proaching the housing problem in a wish¬ 
ful way 

In January of 1947 the American Legion 
proposed that its posts carry out the Ameri¬ 
can Legion community action program. 
Simply, this program called fer the organi¬ 
zation, in the local community, of nonprofit 
veteran corporations designed to obtain low- 
cost housing either through construction or 
purchase. The program was adopted by 
many American Legion posts throughout the 
country by enlisting the hard work and un¬ 
selfish idealism of outstanding veterans, 
leaders in their own right in their local 
communities. 

The success of those posts that did adopt 
the pre^am was proof that the technique 
was one good answer to the veterans* hous¬ 
ing problem if it could be formalized and 
given adequate supervision. The program 
also brought out into light the obstacles that 
face such a development; such as the diffl- 
cultiee in obtaining adequate as well as 
favorable financing, and the acquisition of 
land and the improvement thereof. It was 
determined dming the operation of these 
nonprofit corporations that labor cooperated 
most willingly with the veterans which re¬ 
sulted in substantial savings through in¬ 


creased productivity of the workman. These 
operations also disclosed that savings were 
effectuated in the purchase of building ma¬ 
terials, for the veterans* corporations found 
cash offers made such materials much more 
readily available, and somewhat more rea¬ 
sonably priced, when purchased in quan¬ 
tity. Even with these elusive factors which 
enter into the over-all cost of a home, some 
savings can be made through the technique 
of a veterans' nonprofit corporation. The 
factor of the speculative builders' profit is 
eliminated under this plan, and, because of 
the local public Interest developed by the 
veterans, it was found that cooperation was 
experienced with building subcontractors, so 
that this group took a minimum of profit. 
These savings all added up to dollars off of 
the veterans’ monthly rental of a home or 
the monthly amortization costs in those 
cases where the veteran was purchasing a 
home. 

Two of the factors of cost entering into 
the over-all cost of a home, however, pre¬ 
sented real obstacles to our nonprofit cor¬ 
porations. They are cost of finance and 
cost of Improved land. 

With reference to the cost of finance, I will 
not only comment on the cost aspect of 
finance but the great difllculties encountered 
by the veterans’ nonprofit corporations in 
making arrangements for the interim financ¬ 
ing which is absolutely necessary for the 
proper functioning of the corporation, as 
well as for the long-term financing, which is 
equally important. 

I certainly don’t want my remarks inter¬ 
preted by members of the banking world as 
criticism of their practices and procedures. 
They have done yeoman service in the han¬ 
dling of loans made under the provisions of 
title III of the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, and are to be complimented for 
it. Statistics from the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion indicate that 1,089,201 veterans have 
exercised their privileges under title HI of 
this act. But this service is not enough. 
The veterans’ housing problem must be met 
with broader measures than those techniques 
employed under buslness-as-usual methods. 

Because of the great Increase in the final 
cost of a home, the vast majority of veterans 
are finding it impossible to obtain loans 
through the established channels. Our non¬ 
profit veteran corporations found that It was 
with groat difficulty, and only after furnish¬ 
ing ample collateral, that they were success¬ 
ful in floating large loans to provide the nec¬ 
essary Interim financing. In many r-nse s 
these loans were executed only after obtain¬ 
ing the endorsements on their paper of pub¬ 
lic-spirited citizens, at Interest rates varying 
from 4 to 6 percent, and in some oases even 
higher. 

Many of us who can remember the inter¬ 
est rates of the twenties leel that banks are 
now loaning money for housing at a very fair 
rate in present-day markets. l certainly be¬ 
lieve they are. However, have you ever 
stopped to consider the difference in a 4-per¬ 
cent as compared to a 3-percent interest rate 
on a $10,000 mortgage. What does this 
1 percent lower interest rate actually mean 
to a veteran in his monthly amortization rate 
if he is buying a house, or in his probable 
monthly rental rate if renting? As I have 
computed it, in this illustration, it would 
mean a saving to the veteran of $8 per month. 
This means something to the veteran. 

Now let us consider land costs. We found 
that improved land in most urban areas in 
this country to be in very short supply and 
that which Is available, has become alto¬ 
gether too costly. Builders of large housing 
projects tell us that the acquisition of Im¬ 
proved land is dally growing more dUBoult 
of attainment and although it is stUl possible 
to acquire unimproved land there iDome- 
dlately arises the problem of Improving the 
land used for building sites, as well as the 
even more dUIieult problem of providing ae- 
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ceB8 roads, schools, fire stations, etc. They 
have Informed us that the political subdi¬ 
visions of States are In many c&ses extremely 
reluctant In providing these public facilities 
at their expense and the private developer 
generally does not find It feasible to under¬ 
take these facilities. 

As I have stated previously we found that 
through the formation of nonprofit corpora¬ 
tions sponsored by American Legion Posts, 
that It was possible to erect comfortable 
homes within the Income of World War II 
veterans. Starting with this device, which 
has been proven, we developed the bill be¬ 
fore you, H. B. 4488, and which we called 
the Veterans’ Homestead Act of 1948 To 
formulate this technique, to give these asso¬ 
ciations adequate supervision, to provide a 
device for the acquiring of favorable financ¬ 
ing, and to provide a procedure whereby Im¬ 
proved building sites might be obtained at 
a fair and reasonable cost, the provisions of 
this bill were worked out. 

Preliminary drafts of this bill were dis¬ 
cussed with the best brains In Investment 
banking, commercial banking, mortgage 
banking, real estate. Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, building suppliers, home builders, and 
other agencies of government and housing 
Industry I would like to say, however, that 
none of these people were called In as official 
representatives of their groups. We got no 
pledges, nor did we ask for pledges of their 
support We merely asked for their Ideas as 
Individuals. Some of their ideas we ac¬ 
cepted, others were amended and used while 
still others were discarded. I mention this 
because I want you to know that months of 
effort were expended to formalize this bill of 
26 pages which lies before you 

I would rather not enter Into a discussion 
of the technical provisions of this bill except 
to say, that I have studied the bill and am 
convinced that the provisions therein, If 
properly corried out, will provide our veterans 
with the proper tools to solve his own hous¬ 
ing problems I shall leave the technical 
explanation of the bill to others who will fol¬ 
low me and feel certain that with the infor¬ 
mation you will so gain that you will come 
to the same conclxislon that I have: That the 
Veterans’ Homestead Act of 1948 Is truly a 
veterans’ measure and will solve the veterans’ 
housing problem 

We have been informed by well-qualified 
housing economists, as well os realty an¬ 
alysts, that the provisions of the bill are 
workable and that substantial savings will 
be realized by the ultimate user, particularly 
the projects that are built for rental pur¬ 
poses One analyst has Informed us that 
savings to the veteran In rentals will amount 
to $17 to $25 per month per unit. Savings 
In sale property should be realized up to 
20 percent of capital cost That Is dollar- 
and-cent savings, not just empty words. The 
veteran can understand this Furthermore, 
the plan wUl only cost the Government, for 
Its 10-year operational period, $200,000,000 
under its provisions for grants-ln-ald for 
public facilities and a $2,000,000,000 contin¬ 
gent liability fund under Its long-term 
financing program. There Is, of course, a 
provision In the bill establishing a $100,- 
000,000 revolving-loan fund for Interim 
financing of the associations. However, this 
latter fund shoiild not be considered as an 
expenditure, as the loans will be paid with 
Interest and losses will certainly be at a 
minimum 

Undoubtedly there will be representatives 
of some segments of the building and finance 
Interests, yes even some agencies of Govern¬ 
ment who will appear before you objecting to 
this bill. They will tell you as they have told 
us that the Government must make no fur¬ 
ther extensions of credit, for if it does, Its 
fiscal policies will be vitally affected. Can 
they be serious—in this period of extensive 
extensions of credit In both our domestic and 
and foreign economy? These objections will 


only emphasize m(n'e clearly something the 
veteran has known for many months, and 
that Is: "Few people are particularly con¬ 
cerned about doing anjrthlng real to solve his 
problem." Government and industry must 
stop this back-scratching and pork-barreling, 
for until they do there will be no solution to 
this problem. 1 am reminded of a statement 
I heard not so long ago which goes as follows. 
"It has been truly said that everyone has had 
a chance to help himself to a share of the 
veterans’ housing program." Now we of the 
American Legion, ask Congress to let the vet¬ 
eran help himself, through the provisions of 
H R. 4488 

I again wish to express my appreciation to 
you. madam chairman, and members of the 
committee, for the opportunity given to me 
to appear before you today. Thank you. 

XEMARKS or WALTER B. ALZSSANDRONl, CHAIR¬ 
MAN, NATIONAL MOUSING COMMITTEE, THE 

AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE HOUSE COM¬ 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS ON H R. 44B8 

Madam Chairman and members of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the 
national housing committee of the American 
Legion, of which I am the chairman, wishes 
to express Its appreciation at this oppor¬ 
tunity to appear and be heard during the 
hearings on H R 4488, the American Legion 
proposal known as the Veterans’ Homestead 
Act of 1948 

National Commander James F O’Neil has 
already discussed the over-all problem facing 
our veterans today in the field of housing 
Housing Is the paramount problem facing 
veterans today. He has called to your atten¬ 
tion that the American Legion, through a 
community-action program, has found one 
good answer to this problem If the plan could 
be formalized and arrangements made for 
favorable financing. 

At the national convention of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion In New York City, held during 
August 28-31, 1947, Resolution No. 869 was 
adopted, directing the national housing com¬ 
mittee of the American Legion to develop a 
plan which would provide substantial and 
effective assistance to veterans in the con¬ 
struction of housing which veterans could 
rent or buy on terms which they could afford. 
Such a plan was developed by the national 
housing committee and submitted to the na¬ 
tional executive committee of the American 
Legion on October 39-November 1, 1947. At 
this meeting a resolution was adopted enun¬ 
ciating the principles now provided for In 
H. R 4488. 

In developing this plan, the national hous¬ 
ing committee of the American Legion took 
advantage of the experiences that were 
gained through the development of the 
American Legion community-action pro¬ 
gram. I wish to emphasize that portion of 
Commander O’Neil’s remarks which pointed 
out that the greatest obstacles that the non¬ 
profit corporations experienced under this 
program were in the field of finance and In 
acquiring Improved land 

The American Legion housing committee, 
therefore, started with the premise that we 
must take conditions as they are at this time, 
work with them as they are and develop a 
plan which will produce low-cost housing 
within the current economic level of present- 
day prices. 

Our committee felt it was necessary to 
start with this premise because to date no 
one has been able to present a plan with 
any chance of adoption by the Congress 
which would produce substantial savings in 
the fields of labor, materials, and in the 
builder’s profits. To find means to induce 
such savings is a highly commendable objec¬ 
tive, and we are sure the Congress will con¬ 
tinue its recent efforts in that direction to 
attain some of these objectives. 

But all this requires time, and the vet¬ 
erans’ housing problem is now—it is acute. 


To force him to wait any longer is not in 
keeping with the past performances of the 
Congress which has solved so many other 
problems of the veteran with dispatch. 

Because of these reasons, it was believed 
that the attack on the over-all cost of a home 
should be limited In this bill to the financing 
aspects, the acquisition of Improved land and 
to make It for the benefit of only the vet¬ 
eran of World War II. 

That this bill will not solve all the hous¬ 
ing problems of the Nation the American Le¬ 
gion readily admits 

But It takes up first things first. It gives 
the veteran a priority over all other home 
seekers. 

I need not remind the House Veterans’ 
Committee which has been In the forefront 
of the fight for all forms of aid to the veteran 
of this Intent of the Congress, but. unfortu¬ 
nately, I must give emphasis to this fimda- 
mental moral concept because there are all 
too many In Congress and out who Insist on 
solving the Nation’s housing problem and 
thereby the veterans at the same time. This 
we would be In agreement with If there was 
sufficient time, labor, and materials avail¬ 
able That these absolutely necessary Items 
for home building are not in sufficient ab\m- 
dance now, nor will be In the near future, 
must be taken as an accepted fact 

It Is clear to us, therefore, that any pro¬ 
gram which makes easy credit available to all 
prospective buyers of homes, thereby stimu¬ 
lates a demand out of reach of the ability 
of labor and material to supply, and wiU 
eventually drive higher the spiral of Infla¬ 
tion in homes, with resultant hardship to the 
veteran In the form of higher costs 

Many housing proposals have not received 
the acceptance of the Congress because they 
contained provisions of Government inter¬ 
vention which sufficient Members felt were 
not In accord with a free enterprise system. 
In this connection It can be said with cer¬ 
tainty that no one can have any fundamen¬ 
tal objection to the American Legion’s hous¬ 
ing plan 

One of the so-called lobbies which has been 
most active In Its efforts to prevent the solv¬ 
ing of the housing problem by Government 
Intervention, and a group which may oppose 
this bill on selfish grounds has said recently 
in referring to the American Legion Home¬ 
stead Act of 1946, "any group whose mem¬ 
bers associate themselves for home ownership 
is within our concept of the American way 
of life ’’ 

This quotation Is the framework of the 
Legion’s thinking. If we are to solve the 
veterans’ housing problem with the least 
amount of Government Intervention we be¬ 
lieve this bill offers the only practical solu¬ 
tion 

I would like now to briefly discuss vari¬ 
ous sections of the bill. The first sections, 
1600 to 1603, deal with the declaration of 
policy, definitions, and the separability 
clause, and are self-explanatory 

Beginning with chapter XVII and sections 
1700 to 1703, we find that the Veterans’ 
Homestead Associations are to be federally 
chartered under the immediate supervision 
of the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration and that all such associations 
chartered shall be subject to all the provi¬ 
sions of chapter XVII and the rules and pro¬ 
cedures of the Administrator In order to 
organize one of these associations, five or 
more veterans of ability, good character, and 
responsibility, as determined by the Admin¬ 
istrator, must make i.nn’lr.'i'l,'*, for a Fed¬ 
eral charter. Section 1703 < \.' “ <"■ the prl- 
mar y purpose of the associations, but as 
these will be covered when I discuss section 
1705, I shall pass over to section 1704. Sec¬ 
tion 1704 provides that the Administrator 
shall control not only the number of such 
associations that may be chartered but also 
the locality In which such associations may 
be formed. Section 1705 defines the powers 
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Of these veterans* MsodatlonB. which include 
the right to construct. purCbese, or other¬ 
wise acquire housing to be rented or to be 
sold to veterans for occupancy by themselves 
and families and dependents; the power to 
acquire and maintain public facilities rea¬ 
sonably necessary for the housing provided 
by the association If such public lacllltlee 
are then not otherwlae available for such 
housing, and the power to make, issue, sell 
its bonds and notes, and to maintain reason¬ 
able and permanent reserves. 

I wish to point out at this time that 
advice was given to us by economists, bank¬ 
ers, and other informed persons that re¬ 
serves should he established by the associa¬ 
tion which win aggregate an amount equal¬ 
ing at least 3 percent of the total amount of 
bonds and notes of the association outstand¬ 
ing at any time This Is believed essential In 
order that the association may maintain a 
healthy condition despite temporarily unfa¬ 
vorable economic conditions. 

BecUon 1706 requires certain annual and 
other reports to be submitted to the admin¬ 
istrator. This is another section cloaking 
the administrator with Adequate powers to 
supervise and formalize the operations of 
the associations, which supervision we be¬ 
lieve is highly desirable. 

Section 1707 defines and establishes the 
procedure through which veterans may ob¬ 
tain membership in an association. The sum 
of $100 was established as the amount re¬ 
quired of all veterans desiring to become 
members since It was believed that moat 
veterans could easily pay such amount and 
by reason of their having some monetary 
Interest In the association, even thoxagh 
small, they would develop a greater interest 
in the operation of such association. The 
payment Is not large but one which when 
paid wotild signify the good Intent of such 
member. 

Section 1708 establishes and defines the 
limitations on the cost of housing acquired 
by associations as well as the number of 
housing units which can bo acquired by as¬ 
sociations. We believe this section facili¬ 
tates the realization of the main objective 
which we are seeking to obtain, that of pro¬ 
viding housing for veterans at a price which 
veterans can afford to pay. The American 
Legion Housing Committee attempted, by 
this section, to set a celling on the cost of 
such housing purchased or otherwise ac¬ 
quired. The committee believed that any 
veteran who could afford a house valued at 
more than $10,000 should seek financing and 
other aid through sources other than the 
proposed Veterans* homestead associations. 
The committee also took into account the 
fact that the average dollar value of mort¬ 
gages executed for veterans for the purchase 
of homes averaged a little over $8,600. So the 
celling which has been established appears 
to he adequate, since most mortgagees ere 
requiring down payments of $600 to $1,600. 
As heretofore mentioned, this section not 
only limits the cost of housing, but also 
limits the amount of housing that can be 
acquired by these associations. The idea 
behind this provision Is that we did not 
want those associations to get too deeply 
Involved and go Into areas and build a num¬ 
ber of houses that no one would want. We 
desire only to satisfy the market demand of 
veterans and not have them to go in and 
compete in the full real-estate market. Be¬ 
cause of this, there Is written Into this sec¬ 
tion of the bill a provision that no associa¬ 
tion shall construct or purchase housing 
costing more than the product of the total 
number of family units multiplied by $10,000, 
or to construct housing in excess of the num¬ 
ber of veterans in the community who are 
members of the association. In other words, 
the association could not acquire or make 
loans on a total number of houses wherein 
the dollar value Is in excess of the number of 
eligible veterans times $10,000. 

Section 1709 provides strict limitations on 
the sale or rental of housing acquired by the 


asBodatloa. TliU aectlon requires that the 
association sell at lease at pnoee or rente 
which shall reaeonably represent the aetual 
cost thereof to the association, nils would 
include all costa of acquisition; necessary 
reserves required by this title, interest cm its 
bonds and notes attributable to such houa- 
ing, direct eoeta of operatlcm and maintenance 
of Buch houaing and finally the allocable 
■hare of the overhead or indirect cost and 
expenses of the association fairly attribut¬ 
able to such housing. The section further 
provides in the case of future ealee of these 
houaing unite, that the veteran purchaser 
may not sell or otherwise dispose of such 
housing within 10 years from the date of Its 
acquisition unless it is first offered for sale 
back to the association at the original price 
paid to the association, or If It has been ac¬ 
quired through a loan made by the associa¬ 
tion at the acquisition cost to such borrower. 
In connection with this requirement, the 
housing committee of the American Legion 
felt that such a provision would serve well 
as a counterinflationary measure to any in¬ 
flation which might develop through the ex¬ 
tension of credit proposed in this measure. 
The section also provUies for certain checks 
against those persona who desire to acqxilre 
more than one unit through these aaeoda- 
tlona; it also provides that the purchaser of 
any property may at any time pay the full 
amount of the purchase price or the full 
amount of any mortgage then outstanding; 
and provides that every lease executed by an 
association shall contain a prohibition 
against subleasing. 

Section 1710 provides for loans by the Ad¬ 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs to provide for 
the interim financing of these associations 
pending the issuance of bonds, which subject 
is covered in the next section of the bill. 
These loans would be made upon the non- 
negotlable notes of the asaociation. which 
would bear an interest rate of one-half of 1 
percent per annum, payable s e m i a nn ually. 
The Administrator Is authorized to make 
loans to associations for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding Initial working capital, development 
expenses preliminary to the commencement 
of actual construction of housing, and funds 
to make loans to individual veterans for the 
purchase or construction of bousing prelimi¬ 
nary to the completion of such purchase or 
construction. These loans cannot be made 
for a pei'lod exceeding 12 months, unless in 
the discretion of the Administrator, it would 
not be to the best financial Interest of such 
associations to issue Its bonds at the expira¬ 
tion of 12 months. This technique was de¬ 
vised to provide for the proper functioning 
of the associations. The organizing ex¬ 
penses that arise in a newly created associa¬ 
tion Of this type, and the development ex¬ 
penses required prior to the actual construc¬ 
tion of any project, is very costly, and to turn 
to private sources to attempt to obtain loam 
of this type would require these associations 
discounting their notes at a cost of 6 
to 8 percent. In addition, the experiences of 
these nonprofit corporations developed under 
the American Legion’s community action 
program indicated that this short-term 
financing was the most difficult to obtain. 
An appropriation of $100,000,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this section has been pro¬ 
vided for in the act. This money would be 
placed in a revolving fund in the Veterans’ 
Administration solely for the above purposes, 
and there Is no reason why any of this ap¬ 
propriated money should be lost to the Gov¬ 
ernment, for we must assume that these 
associations will honor their notes and. fur¬ 
ther, the bill calls for the payment of these 
loam upon receipt of funds realized in the 
sale of their bonds. 

Section 1711 provides for the permanent 
financing of the association. This is ac¬ 
complished through the medium of bonds 
sold by the Veterans* Administration, acting 
as the fiscal agent of such association. The 
bonds would be covered by a guarantee of 
payment by the United States Government 


as provided In eeotton 1712. The bOl limits 
the total amount of ouch bonds to $2fi00,- 
000,000. This meam that when the Veterem* 
Administration has financed a $2,000,000,000 
program it would be nedeesary to go back to 
Oongresa and ask for further authorisati<m 
before any more of thme bonds eould be 
Issued. This sum of money is not an ex¬ 
penditure but merely a contingent liability. 
The interest income derived by the purchasers 
of such bonds is to be exempted from Fed¬ 
eral, State, or local taxation. This provision 
is covered in section 1713. It ahould be em¬ 
phasised that it is only the income that is 
exempt. 

I would like to point out that this is our 
proposal for attacking the factor of financing 
costs that goes in to the over-all cost of a 
homing unit. We have obtained the opin- 
lom of experts in the field of investment 
banking, who have said that bonds of this 
type would be very attractive investments 
to the public and that It would enable the 
‘*VeteranB' Homestead Assoclatlom” to obtain 
money with which to provide homing for 
veterans of World War n at a very low- 
interest rate. Several of these authorities 
estimated that the interest rate wduld fluc¬ 
tuate. depending on market conditlom, be¬ 
tween 1% and 2^ percent. This kind of 
low-interest money, when the advantage Is 
passed on to the veteran of World War U 
wlU mean that you are cutting the cost of 
his financing by at least 25 percent and 
perhaps greater if you run into favorable 
conditions. 

The remaining sectlom of chapter xvn 
deal with the regulation of the operations of 
each association with regard to the Invest¬ 
ment of funds of associations, the distribu¬ 
tion of earnings, manner of dissolving the 
associations, regulations of administrator 
governing the activities of the associations, 
and defining the criminal provlslom of the 
hill. 

In connection with section 1720,1 wish to 
point out that the entire authority contained 
In this bin is limited to 10 years after the 
termination of World War n as declared by 
either the President or by concurrent reso¬ 
lution of the Congress. This limit, of course. 
Is already contained in the bill which Is be¬ 
ing amended, namely, the Servicemen's Re¬ 
adjustment Act of 1044 

The final chapter of the bill, chapter XVIII. 
covers the granting of aid to States, political 
subdivisions thereof, other public bodies, 
and to associations. Such grants are not to 
exceed 80 percent of cost of public facilities 
essential to veteram' bousing The term, 
public facilities, is defined to Include both 
on-site and off-slte facilities. I will cover 
this chapter briefly, since it is my under¬ 
standing that srou ore planning to have the 
Federal Works Agency testify on this portion 
of the bill. We believe this agency should he 
In agreement with the terms of this chapter. 
However. I am not In a position to say that 
they will, since we have not formally re¬ 
quested an opinion from them as to their 
position on this measure I wish to pomt out 
one thing, however, and that is while grants- 
In-aid may be made to States or their politi¬ 
cal subdivisions, if they do not agree to take 
the grant, or do not apply it for the purpose 
of providing specific Improvements to proj¬ 
ects sponsored by veterans’ homestead asso¬ 
ciations, then the Veterans* Homestead As¬ 
sociation itself can go to the Federal Works 
Administrator, with the approval of the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration, and secure a direct 
grant-in-ald from the Administrator for the 
purpose of providing public facilities essen¬ 
tial to the association's housing development. 
Of course, this would be done with the provi¬ 
sion that just as soon as a political subdlvl- 
Blon of the State would agree to u»ume juris¬ 
diction over, and responsibility for, these 
public facilities, the facilities will be trans¬ 
ferred to that political subdivision and not 
continue to remain in the homestead asso¬ 
ciation itself. 
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Again, I wisb, to point out that one of the 
greatest obstaolea that the veterans nonprofit 
corporations encountered during their past 
year of experience developed during their ne¬ 
gotiations for land and the Improvement 
thereof. I wish to point out that the grant- 
In-ald device is one which has proven accept¬ 
able to the State governments and the peo¬ 
ple. It Is considered a technique that is a 
proper function of the Federal Government 
to employ. We are. from our experience, 
assured that such aid as proposed In this 
title will result in a savings to the associa¬ 
tion of approximately 10 percent of the totsd 
capital cost of a housing project since we 
have found that on-slte and off-slte public 
facilities on most developments represent 
about 23 percent of the developments* capital 
cost. Thus, a substantial saving can be 
passed on to ultimate users of the housing 
development through this technique. While 
this is Important there Is another factor 
which is also extremely Important to the vet¬ 
eran. Without reasonably priced land to 
build on, plans for a veterans* project are 
useless Generally our experience has been 
that most of our veteran nonprofit corpora¬ 
tions have had to seek unimproved land on 
which to build in order to come within their 
budget estimates for low-cost housing. In 
almost every case great difficulty was en¬ 
countered In obtaining the essential public 
facilities to improve this land In some cases 
projects had to be abandoned which other¬ 
wise would have produced veteran housing. 
This section would make available the most 
reasonably priced land that could be had. 
I am sure the representatives of the Federal 
Works Agency will discuss the chapter fully 
when called before you 

This bill envisages the stimulation of local 
initiative at the community level We be¬ 
lieve that the responsible citizens of the com¬ 
munity will participate fully with their ex¬ 
perience and advice in assisting veterans to 
properly organize and operate these associa¬ 
tions under the supervision of the Veterans' 
Administration 

This will all be done through private con¬ 
tractors. with private capital; complying with 
local labor practices and building codes and 
ordinances, payment of full real estate taxes 
to the municipality or local political sub¬ 
division with home ownership by the vet¬ 
eran—no other plan provides for solving the 
veterans’ housing problem in this American 
way. 

In siunmary, we wish to state that we 
sincerely believe this plan permits the vet¬ 
erans to solve their paramount problem in 
cooperation with each other. The Federal 
Government, through the provisions of this 
bill, places in the veterans' hands the tools 
which he needs to participate in the solution 
of his own problem. Properly supervised and 
in cooperation with his fellow citizens in his 
own community we don’t see how they can 
fail 

Thank you again. Madam Chairman and 
members of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, for this opportunity of appearing 
before you. 


Pay Increase for Government Employees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, the pur¬ 
pose of my bill to provide a pay increase 
for Government employees at this time 
is to aid them, in part at least, to meet 


living costs which have been rising 
sharply in recent months. 

It is proposed to do this by adding 
$800 to the basic salary rate of all civil- 
service employees who come under the 
Classification Act of 1823, as amended. 
The pay of employees who receive an 
hourly rate of pay would be raised 
40 cents an hour. This amount would 
produce an annual increase approximat¬ 
ing that which the bill would give to 
employees receiving a per annum salary. 
This legislation applies to employees of 
the Federal Government and of the gov¬ 
ernment of the District of Columbia 
other than the field service of the Post 
Office Department, which group is cov¬ 
ered by a similar bill. 

The addition of $800 to the annual 
rate is estimated as the amount neces¬ 
sary to bring the average Government 
salary up to a point where it will have 
the buying power it had a year and a 
half ago. Employees who are paid an 
annual salary had their pay Increased 
July 1. 1945, and again on July 1, 1946 
Thus it is 18 months since the second 
increase. 

Neither of the first two increases made 
it completely possible for Government 
employees to meet the cost of living. It 
is estimated that it would require more 
than an additional $800 to do that, even 
if the raise is to become effective Jan¬ 
uary 1. 1948. AVhat the $800 raise will 
do is to offset the rise m living costs 
since July 1, 1946 

From that date the level of prices paid 
by Government employees and others has 
risen about 27 percent, by ofiOcial and 
estimated figures. To restore the buy¬ 
ing power that the Government em¬ 
ployees’ dollar had a year and a half ago. 
it appears that there must be an average 
increase of about 27 percent. 'This per¬ 
centage has been used to determine the 
amount which must be added to the aver¬ 
age salary. 

The bill, as drawn, preserves intact the 
present automatic promotion provisions 
in existing salary laws. This was done 
to prevent any po.ssible loss by the em¬ 
ployees of the periodic pay Increments 
which the law now provides. 


Puerto Rican Migration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. VITO MARCANTONiO 

or NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude a radio address I delivered over 
Station WJZ, New York City, during the 
recess of Congress: 

The newspapers and magazines of Nation¬ 
wide circulation have printed a great deal 
about the alleged problem of Puerto Rican 
migration. Instead of giving you the facts 
you have been given a distorted picture. The 
truth has been concealed and a certain sec¬ 
tion of the responsible press has joined with 
the Irresponsible press in a campaign of vil¬ 
ification. 


The stories on Puerto Rican migration are 
some more evidence that the press of our Na¬ 
tion Is as free as Its few owners permit It to 
be. Our much vaunted freedom of the press 
Is In reality freedom for those who own the 
press to do and say what they please and to 
refuse to permit the same space to those 
whom they unjustly attack. The recent at¬ 
tacks on the Puerto Rican people once again 
proves that there Is no freedom of the press 
for the people. Freedom of the press exists 
only for the owners and hence freedom so 
restricted becomes a ruthless tyranny. Now 
I know that peqple of Puerto Rican origin 
have attempted to tell their side. Have you 
seen their side printed anywhere? I haven’t, 
and I have followed the subject very closely. 
Consequently, being unable to have the truth 
presented to the American people through 
the press, I have had to resort to these few 
minutes on the radio to tell you what the 
press has not told you. 

The press has not told you that Puerto 
Ricans are American citizens by an act of 
Congress adopted in 1917, and that they have 
a perfect right to come to New York City to 
live, to work, and to be treated with absolute 
equality. They have as much right to come 
to New York as a citizen of New Jersey has 
the right to come to New York. 

The press has not told you that the Island 
of Puerto Rico, consisting of 3.500 square 
miles. Is a colony, and that the 2,000,000 peo¬ 
ple who live on that Island have been treated 
as colonials smee the United States took pos¬ 
session of Puerto Rico In 189a 

The press has not told you that Puerto 
Rico In 1898 had an agriculture of its own 
that afforded Its people a fairly decent 
standard of living Today 70 percent of the 
good land In Puerto Rico Is owned by 4 large 
sugar corporations whose headquarters are 
In the city of New York. In 1898 there were 
over 60,000 landowners In Puerto Rico. To¬ 
day there are not quite 5,000 landowners in 
Puerto Rico. The owners of the 70 percent 
of the good land are absentee corporations 
who have been taking out of Puerto Rico 
millions and millions of dollars annually In 
profit. Worse than that, they have turned 
Puerto Rico Into a one crop, cash crop, dia¬ 
betic economy. Because of their ownership 
of the land Puerto Rico cannot have a diversi¬ 
fied crop and raise food for Its people. The 
result Is that the entire economy of Puerto 
Rico Is based on the production of sugar. 
This means that the people are employed 
only during 3 months of the year, the har¬ 
vest season on the sugar plantations The 
pay during these 3 months amounts to $18 
a week. When the harvest season Is over, 
there la nothing to do. so that the Puerto 
Rican Is forced to live on an Income of about 
$300 a year. 

Now. you may say, why doesn’t the Puerto 
Rican get a job In industry after and be¬ 
fore the harvest* period. Again, the press 
has not told you that Puerto Rico has been 
unable to develop any Industries Why? 
Again, the press has not told you that when¬ 
ever attempts to build an Industry ore made 
by the Puerto Ricans, Industries up here go 
down there and dump at cut-throat prices. 
For example, some time ago the Puerto 
Ricans attempted to establish a soap fac¬ 
tory. One of our soap concerns brought soap 
down to Puerto Rico and sold it at 4 cents 
a cake. The Puerto Ricans could not stand 
this competition The factory closed down 
and its workers became unemployed. Now 
that same United States soap concern sells 
the same bar of soap at 10 cents a cake. This 
has happened time and time again. Is It any 
wonder that the Puerto Rican cannot find 
work in his native land. Is It any wonder 
that he and his children are underfed, and 
that their main diet Is dried codfish, beans, 
and rice. Not even half of the families use 
milk and those that do get less than a half 
pint per person. The life of most Puerto 
Ricans is that of a marginal existence for 8 
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mcmths of tb« year, aad imemployment fgr 
the belanoe of the year. All this, the preas, 
of course, has never told you. 

Now let us see what happens to the Puerto 
Rican as a consumer. You think prlcee are 
high in New York. You and 1 know that 
they have reached an all-time peak How¬ 
ever. the press has not told you that in 
Piierto Rico the people have to pay 30 per¬ 
cent more for aching that we purchase 
In New York. Why? Because Puerto Rico 
must buy from the United States. Congress 
passed laws which place Puerto Rico within 
our tariff laws. This prayents Puerto Rleo 
from purchasing from other countries at 
cheaper prices, so that the Puerto Rican re¬ 
ceiving no beneftts from our tariff baa to 
carry the load of 30 percent more than we 
have to pay. The press has not told you that 
Puerto Rico has been placed under the coast¬ 
wise shipping law. This means that only 
United States ships can carry goods to Puerto 
Rico from any port in the United States. 
The result Is that Puerto Rico baa been sub¬ 
jected to a shipping monopoly adding to the 
cost of existence of 2jOOO.QOO Puerto Rioana. 

Now you see that, the plight of the Puerto 
Rican la caused by selfish monopolies in the 
United States. The Puerto Rtoan is sub¬ 
jected to unemployment, abnormally high 
cost of living, and a one-crop agriculture 
making it impossible for him to raise hla own 
food. All thia is not the fault of Puerto 
Rico or the Puerto Ricans. It is not caused 
by Puerto Rico or the Puerto Ricans. Why 
doesn't the government of Puerto Rico do 
something about it? Why don’t the people 
of Puerto Rico pass laws to protect their in¬ 
dustries against dumping? Why doesn't the 
government of Puerto Rico use ships of other 
nations to break the monopoly? Why 
doesn't the government of Puerto Rico pass 
a law to exempt it from the tariff act ao that 
it may purchase cheaply from other coun¬ 
tries? You have a right to aak these ques¬ 
tions, because the preas has not told you 
why. The press has not told you that Puerto 
Rico has no sovereignty. It has no power 
to make any laws with respect to tariff, to 
protect its own industries, against shipping 
monopolies, and it cannot for all practical 
purposes enforce any laws that will liberate 
It from the tyranny of its present one-orop 
agriculture. It cannot legislate over basic 
questions of life and death. It is subjected 
to the will of the Ckmgress of the United 
States and to the veto of the President. 

The Supreme Court, In desertblng the 
status of Puerto Rico, has stated that Puerto 
Rico is a territory of, but not part of, the 
United States. Puerto Rico's eocmcmlo 
plight, which is the main cause of the migra¬ 
tion to the United States, cannot be resolved 
until Puerto Rico is granted sovereignty. 
Puerto Rico can never have the sovereignty 
that it needs to resolve her economic prob¬ 
lems caused by selfish interests in the United 
States, mind you. until Puerto Rico is given 
her full independence It has been stated 
that Puerto Rico would starve if given inde¬ 
pendence. I can hardly conceive how it can 
starve any worse than now. What la more, 
only with Independence and a favorable re¬ 
ciprocal trade treaty, which we have given to 
other countries, can Puerto Rico protect Its 
own industries against dumping, protect its 
people against the tariff, and develop an 
economy which will produce food for the 
people of Puerto Rico. This, again, the press 
has not told you. And why? The truth 
would expose what a cruel Wall Street im¬ 
perialism has caused in Puerto Rico. It 
would expose that while Puerto Ricans are 
unemployed, while its Industries are de¬ 
stroyed, and while Puerto Ricans have to pay 
80 percent more for their food than you and 
I do. that one share of a sugar corporatkm 
stook paid $6 as a dividend last year and 
$7 86 this year. This, of course, the press has 
not told you. 


The campaign of vtUflcatlon against the 
people of Puerto Rico has two purposes: 

1. To conceal who is respoinslble for the 
conditions in Puerto Rico. 

2. By TUlflmitlon, cause discrimination 
against Uie three-hundred-some-odd-thoo- 
■and Puerto Rleans in the city of New York, 
and thereby fame them Into a oonditioaa of 
•econd-elass dtlaenxhip and forte them into 
a cheap labor market. I have the proof. The 
articles in the press have caused me to re¬ 
ceive a great number of letters from people 
throughout the country offering Puerto 
Ricans work. What is the kind of work they 
offer? Domestics, servants, represent 87 
percent of the offers I have recertved. 

This is the old, old story. 'The same cam¬ 
paign against the Puerto Ricans was canted 
on against the Irish when they first came 
here, the Jews, Poles, and ItalUms. It is 
always the game of tiiose whose only Interest 
in our Nation is profit and more profit, to 
force the newly arrived Into a cheap labor 
market. Puerto Ricans in the city of New 
York live In slums. That is true Does any¬ 
one want to live in slums? 'The answer to 
alums is not vlllficatlcm of the Puerto 
Ricans but a genuine slum clearance pro¬ 
gram, and the enactment of a national bous¬ 
ing program for everyone including our 
Puerto Rican cltlssens. The Puerto Ricans 
are being subjected to discrimination. The 
answer is not vilification and more disciim- 
Ination In our democracy, the answer is the 
enactment of the Pair Bmployment Practices 
Act. Puerto Ricans are the last hired and 
the first to be fired. Is this the only answer 
that our democracy oan give to these newly 
arrived? 


UoiYtrifil MiliUry Tniainf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUBB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18, 1947 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rcc- 
ORB I include therein a petition received 
from Judge Peter Oulau, prominent Le¬ 
gionnaire of Oak Harbor, Ohio. This 
petition concerns legislation to establish 
a system of universal military training. 

OtTAWA Comm 
PaoBATB Ai» Jinramue Coott, 

Port Clinton, Ohio, December IS, 1947. 
Hon. Houaa A. Bamxt, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dxa» 8m: Enclosed find .petitions urging 
you to BuppOTt and vote for legislation es¬ 
tablishing a system of universal military 
training for American young men, as recom¬ 
mended by the President’s Advisory Com¬ 
mission on Universal 'Training. 

Youit very truly, 

Pkexb W. OxnAU, 

Chairman, Americanism Committee, 
American Legion, John A. Fader 
Post, NO. 114, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

nrxTXON 

Hon Homkb A Ramet, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore we, 
dtisens of the United States and voters, 
urge yonx, our Representative In the Blghtleth 
Congress of the United States, to support and 
vote for legislatton establishing a system of 
universal military training fOr American 
young men, aa recommend^ by the Preai- 


dent’s Advisory CommlasioB On Uxklvarsal 
Training. 

Harold W. Wott, Paid M. Rounker, Le Boy 
Q. Dlxnberg, Ernest Wlndrtdge, Peter F. 
Budde, Obarlea W, Ravus, Bobart W. Reedar, 
Clarence O. Sebutte, OrviQe H. Baldwin, 
Paul R. Lockwood, Oak Harbor, Ohio; 
CharlM B. Webner, Rocky Rkige, Ohio; 
Bugane Hemmlngar. Don W. Foraman, Xmery 
Ravas, A. W. Budmxxan. Oak Harbor, Ohio: 
Howard Oarswr, Bdste B. Kirk, Port Clinton, 
Ohio; Bmery Orman, Oak Harbor, Ohio; 
Beni Domokoe, Jr.. Fremont, Ohio; Wm. 
Hofacher. Jr., Oak Harbor, Ohio; Jesse T. 
Moore, Sandusky. Ohio; R. R. Warner, C. A. 
Tolan, Paul Meyer, Donald C. Jerckhe. R. O. 
Lelndorfes, Pauline Wierich, Paul H. Wicrloh, 
Ouy H. DidEen. Nick Stsvam, Albert W. 
Tilton, Carl Sebeuema, R. L. Bolte, H. F. 
Fsbr, Fannie Kinoel, Carl Kins^, M. L. Morse, 
B. Avery, R. B. Heller. B. O. Bassett. Oak 
Harbor, Ohio; W. B. Bltdicoek, Sandusky, 
Ohio; Wm Hunkton, R. M. Melaner, A W. 
Melaner, Bert Bordeaux, Lloyd W. Hetrick, 
Walter Hetrick, Frank Schalt, Wm. Sharpe, 
Oak Harbor. Ohio, John Puchner, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Willis Bohnsen, Oak Harbor, Ohio; Harry 
McRitchie, Oenoa, Ohio; Melvin Wyatt. Her¬ 
man Oulleran. Franklin O Dvlnber, Oak Har¬ 
bor. Ohio; Lucy McRitchie, Oenoa, CHilo; 
Mrs. PlOTence Wyatt, Mrs. Annette Relder, 
Mrs. Jean Lockwood, Mrs. Herman Oulleran. 
Mrs. Ed Sharpe. Mrs Paul Oenxman, Jr, Mrs. 
Frances Dinberg. Otto E Relder, Latira 
Relder, Carol P. Habletwl, Herbert P. Oulau, 
Anna A. Oulau, Oak Harbor. Ohio; Oliver 
Tr\ie, Port Clinton. Ohio; Luella Zehner, 
Dgin B Winters, Oak Harbor, Ohio; Della 
Bolack, Leslie E. Meyer, Louis 8 Warner, Port 
Clinton, Ohio; David I. Butler, Toledo, Ohio, 
Peter W. Oerlau, Oak Harbor, Ohio; John L. 
Belnhelmer, William J. Cullen. Port Clinton, 
Ohio; Loma J. Oulau, Oak Harbor, Ohio; 
Irene Christiansen, E A Outb, Eva B. Senfert, 
Emma Davis, Bvelyn McDougall, Julia A. 
Oresh, Caroline I. Burr, Port Clinton, Ohio; 
Myron Hetrick. Oak Harbor, Ohio; O L Culle- 
nen, Marian Rasmussen, Wm. L. Moon. James 
BUenberger, Stacy Plaer, Broder Nlssen, Wm. 
A Hunt, Port Clinton. Ohio; Vilma 
Bauvey, Lakeside, Ohio; Ann Nelson. Rodena 
Konker, Port Clinton, Ohio; Deloa J Nlssen, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio; Marie BUenberger, Roy 
Onon, Sheldon Meadow, John Banchlck, A1 
Bremen, L Cramer. PVed Kummy, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 


CvU liberty and Govenment Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

or OHIO . 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATXVBS 
Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the em¬ 
ployees of the Government should be 
thoroughly investigated as to their loyal¬ 
ty. and such who are Communists or 
otherwise do not believe In our form of 
government have no right to employ¬ 
ment. I am including an editorial cov¬ 
ering loyalty of those who are employed 
by our Government by Spencer Canary, 
of the Dally Sentinel-Tribune of Bowl¬ 
ing Green, Ohio. 

CIVXL UaOEXTT AND eOVXaNMXEfT WOBX 

There la oonalderable confualou la the 
mtndB of many these days regarding the 
difference of the right of a peraon to think 
M he paeases regarding government and 
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bis right to be employed by the Oovetn- 
ment. 

Communists are well understood to be¬ 
lieve In overthrowing our representative 
form of government by force and substitut¬ 
ing for It a totalitarian form In which the 
coercive rule of a few people, like that of 
Riissla. prevails and opposition to measiures 
by the people are not tolerated, prison or 
death being their fate, if they do protest. 

That la an ugly form of control which 
those who stop to think will resist. But 
our Constitution provides safety for the 
Communist, provided he Is not caught act¬ 
ing to overthrow the Government. To con¬ 
vict him of treason there must be two wit¬ 
nesses to the same overt act That provi¬ 
sion makes It difficult to combat com¬ 
munism: but It was adopted In the Con¬ 
stitution to prevent encroachments on the 
civil liberty which was won by the Revolu¬ 
tion; and It undoubtedly has prevented en¬ 
croachments. 

But for a Communist to be employed by 
a government he thinks he would like to 
overthrow Is another thing He has no 
guaranteed right to such employment where, 
because of his position, he would be able 
adroitly to do things that would harm It and 
thus possibly result ultimately in making It 
easy to overthrow 

The oath of loyalty meant nothing to a 
Communist, for he considers It proper for 
him to perjure himself in order to be In a 
position to accomplish his object. The Gov¬ 
ernment to protect Itself must observe the 
person’s attitude and associates: and. If these 
rightly lend suspicion of his loyalty, he must 
not be employed or must be released from 
employment 

Of couise, injustice may be done by mis¬ 
take or Intent of selfish officials, but It is 
better that such be the case than that the 
whole country suffer “A man Is known by 
the company he keeps”; and It Is up to Gov¬ 
ernment employees to avoid suspicious en¬ 
tanglements 

For the Government to assure Its own 
safety It Is In the same position as an Indi¬ 
vidual If a man sought work from you and 
board and room at your house, you would 
not employ him. If he were known as a dan¬ 
gerous man and had been suspected of a 
wish to haim you and your family You 
would not be so foolish as to take the chances 
of his doing so 

You would not deny his right to think as 
he pleased; but you would not further his 
suspected plan to act. 


The Federal Youth Assistance Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered by me at a dinner meeting of 
the Washington Heights and Inwood 
Citizens Committee for Youth, Inc., at 
the Webb Room of the College of the City 
of New York on December 5,1947: 

After debating In Congress all day on for¬ 
eign affairs and trying to envisage the whole 
world. It Is refreshing to come bock to our 
neighborhood—for It is the neighborhood 
which Is the real grass roots of a democracy. 
It is therefore a privilege to take counsel with 
you tonight about the problems of our youth. 

The basis of youth activities has generally 
been the avoidance of juvenile delinquency. 


and Indeed followlx^ the war we have a new 
resurgence of juvenile delinquency to deal 
with. But today the problems of our youth 
are far more profound than that. But first 
let us look at the juvenile delinquency pic¬ 
ture Itself. Criminal cases of youths up to 
16 years of age have increased markedly In 
the Now York City courts—they totaled 4850 
In 1038 and 7,037 in 1945, showing an Increase 
of about—50 percent. The national Increase 
In the same period was about 60 percent 
for youth cases, and it Is Important to note 
that there has been an 88-percent Increase In 
the cases involving young girls. The FBI re¬ 
ports nationally that arrests of juveniles in 
the age bracket 10-21 have predominated 
over the aggregate of the arrests In all age 
brackets since 1930, while females under 21 
arrested in 1046 declined about one-tblrd 
from the high mark reached during the war 
years. It still exceeded 1941 by 40 percent. 

But the problem is no longer so simple as 
street fights, vandalism, mugging, petty lar¬ 
ceny and other well-known manifestations 
of juvenile delinquency, nor is it to be found 
only In the breeding grounds of juvenile de¬ 
linquency—slums and other depressed areas. 
New factors, modern factors have arisen in 
relation to youth, for example the alarming 
rise In the divorce rate. 

One out of every three marriages today In 
many parts of the cotmtry ends In divorce. 
This means disruption In the lives of the 
children and of the community. It stems 
often from lack of proper guidance and edu¬ 
cation. of proper home and community en¬ 
vironment In youth It Is typical of the 
new problems of adjustment for youth in 
an enormously complex and busy world Yet 
compared to the problems which our youth 
must face In the next two decades in the 
1960’s, 1960‘s and 1970’a, even these prob¬ 
lems of juvenile delinquency and personal 
adjustment to an industrialized world are 
small Indeed 

As adults we have a right to assume that 
during our working years we will be wrestling 
with the Immediate difficulties of our day, 
I. e, in domestic affairs, with the effort to 
attain economic security and higher stand¬ 
ards of living, with housing, with enlarged 
social security, with the fight against mo¬ 
nopolies and for economic freedom, with the 
protection of civil liberties, with aid to 
our veterans. In foreign affairs, with the 
great implications of the relations between 
the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, with the efforts to lend 
aid in the economic reconstruction of a war- 
battered world. All these are enormous prob¬ 
lems Yet we will have to have them settled 
one way or another before our youth takes 
over. 

But let us consider a few of those prob¬ 
lems, which ore the problems of the cen¬ 
tury, and which we shall not have settled 
during our working years, but are only now 
discerning on the horizon. Let us appreciate 
the magnitude of those problems—and how 
Infinitely more challenging will be the edu¬ 
cation and development of today’s youth 
Therefore, let us recognize that the extent 
of the preparation of our youth mu«»t, if we 
are to discharge our obligations to the com¬ 
ing generations, be much more thorough and 
skillful than our own. 

For example, the first of the problems of 
the century Is that of the control of atomic 
energy. Wo are In the very Infancy of the 
use of that enormous potential resoturce. 
Atomic energy, once developed for peace, may 
transfer the center of economic gravity of 
the world from the United States back again 
to Europe, or to Latin America, Africa, Asia, 
or Oceania. Atomic energy will revolutionize 
completely all concepts of the volume of pro¬ 
duction and Its distribution around the 
world. Were that not enough the use of 
atomic energy for military purposes will de¬ 
termine whether the human race shall sur¬ 
vive or be obliterated in the next century. 


Somehow or other mankind must control this 
force. Our youth will have to resolve this 
question. 

As another example, let us consider the 
basic problem of discrimination due to race, 
creed, or color. Looking at the national 
scene. I believe we shall have soon a Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act such as we 
now have in New York; but It is becoming 
evident In the United Nations that the prob¬ 
lem of discrimination will be International 
tomorrow rather than national, as It is today. 
The youth of our country will have to deter¬ 
mine not how the minorities are to be con¬ 
sidered In the United States but how hun¬ 
dreds of millions of peoples of other races 
in Africa, Asia, the East Indies, and Latin 
America are to be considered and dealt with. 
The youth of tomorrow will have to live 
and breathe social equality. If It Is to survive. 

Let us take yet another example in the field 
of our cherished Institutions The Institu¬ 
tions of private property and of Individual 
freedom are already under assault as they 
never have been before The Communist 
Ideology says that private property must go 
and that statlsm Is the new way of living 
In the world—that this supremacy of the 
state must not only extend to the economic 
world but to education, art, religion, philos¬ 
ophy, and all cultural activities The Nazi 
holocaust, based on statlsm, has just almost 
destroyed the world before its defeat Many 
feel os I do, that this Is stark reaction against 
mankind’s legitimate march forward, but 
millions fight for the conception of com¬ 
munism. 

Finally, let us consider the organization 
of the world for peace Wc see In the U N 
but a beginning of a kind of world law which 
is the best augury for peace Already the 
advocates of a world federal government are 
opening the discussion. In the adult day of 
our present youth the dlscus'?lon of world 
government will be at Its height, and our 
youth will have to determine to what ex¬ 
tent our country is ready to surrender sov¬ 
ereignty to some International body, at first. 
In limited spheres like atomic-energy con¬ 
trol, air transportation, food, and health; 
later In fundamental economic, social, and 
political questions. 

These are the problems of our youth In the 
century You can therefore well imagine how 
deeply gratifying It Is to me that the citi¬ 
zens of my own district have taken the 
Initiative In organizing and working effec¬ 
tively for the cultural development of youth, 
for Its training In citizenship, and for teach¬ 
ing youth cooperation and good will by tak¬ 
ing It away from the atmosphere of the 
streets and gang fights through Youth, Inc. 

It Is gratifying to work together In a team 
with such community-conscious colleagues 
ns serve In Youth, Inc. President Harry C. 
Wilght of the College of the City of New 
York has given of himself generously In this 
work. Ho has shown the finest quality of 
the national leader who is yet deeply con¬ 
cerned with home problems. Mrs Anna Lee 
Jacobs who has done such an outstanding 
job as the chairman of the board, after a 
brilliant record In the community In social 
work during World War II. Is a gunianty of 
Integrity and high efficiency in the admlnl- 
tratlon of Youth. Inc Magistrate Anna 
KroEs with a well-deserved reputation in 
work on the youth problem, has made a 
magnificent contribution to the work of 
this organization as well as to other con¬ 
structive measure.s on youth In New York 
and other cities Prof Harry Schulman, also 
of the College of the City of New York, with 
a national reputation in the field of soci¬ 
ology, has contributed in the mo.st selfless 
manner to the work on youth problems In 
our own district. There are many more. I 
wish I could take your time to go down the 
list to pay tribute to all the men and women 
who have been active In Youth, Inc, and 
wh6 have the deep satisfaction of knowing 
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tbat they have worked bard In a great en¬ 
deavor. 

Community after community throughout 
the United States hsa this youth problem 
before It. Parents, teaoben. State and local 
governments, and private agencies are trying 
to deal with the problem Just as we are try¬ 
ing to deal with It here In our district. Some 
people but dimly recognize its importance, 
but as we see it outlined here It becomes one 
of the major problems of our district and 
our time. 

To prepare the youth of our community 
and our country for these problems of to¬ 
morrow having a magnitude and complex¬ 
ity almost beyond our comprehen8lon<—that 
is our Job. This contribution by us to the 
future will guarantee that how we live and 
what we believe in shall not go down to de¬ 
struction In this country. 

But It takes money to run Youth. Jnc. 
We have a different idea about money today. 
More and more people feel money Is useful 
for the fine things It can do. the things that 
give personal satisfaction. We ore learning 
that we can get more satisfaction out of 
helping a program to make yoiing people 
better citizens than we would get out of an 
extra dinner, a new fur coat, or other lux¬ 
uries. This indicates a fundamental change 
in our character. As citizens of a world be¬ 
set with more troublesome problems for the 
future than mankind In all history has 
known, we must contribute to the solution 
of these problems not as philanthropy but in 
a spirit of sacrifice and sharing. We must 
contribute more generously than we ever 
thought of before, but we must also get gov¬ 
ernmental help for the added fimds which 
the very big Job needs. 

Accordingly, I have Introduced In the 
House of Representatives today, the Federal 
youth assistance bill. It authorizes the ap¬ 
propriation of $50,000,000,000 for aid to State, 
local, and private agencies which are con¬ 
cerned with the problems of youth. It 
creates a Federal Youth Board within the 
Federal Security Administration to coordi¬ 
nate all Government youth activities. The 
administrator of the board Is to be the Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator and the three 
other members of the board are to be des¬ 
ignated respectively by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, the Secretary of Defense, and the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture: and the two remain¬ 
ing members are to be designated by the ad¬ 
ministrator to represent the Children’s Bu¬ 
reau and the Office of Education. The ad¬ 
ministrator Is also authorized to create an 
Advisory Ck)mmitteo on Youth to Include 
representatives of schools and colleges, social 
workers. State and municipal governments, 
local youth organizations, trade and irdus- 
trial organizations, labor unions, and Inter- 
ected private agencies and outstanding citi¬ 
zens Federal funds are to be provided on a 
matching basis with State and local funds 
for government or private agency youth pro¬ 
grams, which meet with the approval of the 
administrator. Such programs must pro¬ 
vide lor health services, vocational training, 
and citizenship orientation courses. The bill 
also provides that particular youth projects 
for which Federal assistance Is provided may 
be designated as war memorials. I am hope¬ 
ful that this bill will be considered during 
the early part of the coming regular session 
of Congress. 

I am working, therefore, to get the maxi¬ 
mum governmental help for all youth ac¬ 
tivities. To do the Immediate Job, though, 
and with the help which Is afforded now, 
Youth, Inc., needs your assistance. The fate 
of your children and of their children and 
at all our world holds dear, is wedded to the 
training and development of our youth. 
Con we do leas than to so adequately finance 
Youth, Inc., ae to feel that we at least have 
done what hiunan beings can do to protect 
our heritage for the future. With our new 


eanctptlon of what ocminunlty work mMaa. 
this ealiB for % xbariag wbloh oomoa out of 
deep oonvleticni and not for pUlanthropj 
alone. It ealls, too, for taking a peraonal 
part In the day-to-day work In Youth, Ino. 
With such a erlttoaUy important Job and with 
the goal before us of a eentury of peace and 
well-being for all our people, our community 
will not fall. 


America in Ae Near East 

EXTENSION 07 REMARKS 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

XK THE BOUSE OF BBFBESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18,1947 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rbcord, I Include the following letter: 

Atbsppo Colzjeoc, 

Aleppo, Syria, December 9,1B47, 
The Honorable Fbawceb P. Bolton, 

House Ojf^ce Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbab Mae Bolton : In the rush and excite¬ 
ment of these days since the decision of the 
U. N for the partition of Palestine, I have 
sought in vain for a few hours of quiet—and 
particularly quiet of mind—to sit down and 
put on paper some of the things I wish all 
people In America knew. Of course X have 
no way to reach them, so I must write only 
to those I know 

I thought of writing to President Truman, 
but I am sure that whatever Secretary might 
read It would merely file It with "letters re¬ 
ceived—Syria," remarking that here Is one 
more American abroad "trying to get In solid 
with hlB environment," or words to that ef¬ 
fect 

So I write particularly to you. That is 
partly because you are In an official position 
to make some of the facts known where they 
may do the most good Even more, it is be¬ 
cause you have been out here recently 
enough to put full credence in what I say. 
I trust your visit to Aleppo persuaded you 
that some of us out here know what we are 
talking about, and have relatively unbiased 
views of the whole situation on a non¬ 
partisan basis 

I could write a long story of the past week: 
of the ominous quiet In the city when the 
news of the decision was received, of the 
spontaneous and uncontrollable violence 
against the property of local Jews, of the deep 
stirring of anti-forelgn feeling (reserved 
silences from otir friends, and a bomb out¬ 
side the hotise on the part of those eager to 
show their hatred for any and all Ameri¬ 
cans). Let me, however, state the present 
position in Aleppo in four simple statements 
What Is true here Is true of every part of the 
Arab world from which we have reports 

1. ’The anger and disappointment of the 
Arab world is deep and powerful That 
feeling pervades all levels of the population. 
We anticipated some such outburst In the 
event of a decision for partition, but even 
those of us most familiar with this part of 
the world predicted no more than has hap¬ 
pened. 

2. The Syrian Government has gone out 
of its way to protect us, as Americans. 
Had the Government closed one eye, to say 
nothing of calling for a thorough boycott 
of American Interests out bere, there w<mld 
have been no more left of the college than 
was left of the local synagogues and Jewish 
schools. (There were 16 flrei visible In the 
city at one thne, a week ago Monday after¬ 
noon). 


8. The Amerlean Govimxnent Is held nar- 
tlouiarly responsible lor the decision of the 
U.N. Tl&at letflag la widdij held, whcfther It 
is correot or not; and the advoeatee of that 
view base It on reperts of pressure of the 
united States upon other membsr states, 
before the voting: and upon the actual re¬ 
ports of the debate in the Assembly. Those 
who listened to the broadcasts from Lake 
Bucosss will never forgive the American 
representatives the flippant and sarcastic 
treatment of the Arab delegates and their 
position. 

4. Strenuous and careful preparations for 
war ore going forward, whether that be 
guerrilla warfare to aid the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, or an all-out effort of the armies of 
the Arab States. As a relatively well-in¬ 
formed long-time resident out here, I see no 
foundation whatever for the view that the 
Arab peoples will Just shout a while and then 
forget, as some say they will do. The prepa¬ 
rations now going forward, and particularly 
the cold anger which motivates them, are in 
deadly earnest and should be given corre¬ 
sponding consideration In any thinking 
about the present situation In Palestine. 

Living in the midst of such facts, with a 
deep personal sense of the tragedy that Im¬ 
pends for all In Palestine—Arab, Jew, and 
foreigner—one wishes for some hope qf rea¬ 
son and reality on the part of those who alt 
outside and criticize and pass motions and 
write newspaper headlines Here are some 
of the kinds of questions that come to mind: 

Must the poor old Near East suffer forever 
from religious and political strife? As 
though there were not enough quarrels here 
without any being injected from outside. 

Have we entirely forgotten that the whole 
pleading for the Zionist cause was done on 
the basis of the essential common Interests 
of Arab and Jew? And that the building of 
a Jewish state out here on any other basis is 
sheer Imperialism? 

Is it too late for the American Government 
to admit that It is backing the wrong horse? 
That Its action was based on false Informa¬ 
tion as to the real opposition of the Arab 
world to partition? 

Can the American people afford to throw 
away the basic good will of ail the Arab and 
Moslem peoples? That question should 
stand on Its own feet, but it can also be asked 
with particular emphasis in view of the total 
world situation and the strategic position of 
the Arab world. Part of the background of 
feeling now against America Is the deep dis¬ 
appointment that they cannot bo friendly 
with the one power that they feel to be dem¬ 
ocratic, friendly to small peoples, and (opart 
from Palestine) without any ax to grind in 
this part of the world. 

What can we,' as Americans living abroad, 
mako of the persistent and (it would seem) 
willful disregard on tbe part of the American 
Government of the sincere opinion and ad¬ 
vice of its own best representatives abroad. 
You know, as I do, that not only the diplo¬ 
matic representatives of the United States 
out here, but the beads of American colleges 
and universities, missionaries, businessmen, 
and Journalists (save the "specialists" on the 
Palestine problem) have been steadily and 
consistently telling any who would listen 
that the cause of political Zionism has been 
a lost catue—if not from the beginning, at 
least since a date In the middle thirties. 

If the American Government can so ignore 
the voice of even its own advisers on Near 
Eastern affairs (and perhaps similar situa¬ 
tions exist elsewhere In the world) are we 
really fit, as a nation, to carry a responsible 
part in world affairs? 

More specifically, how can we who live out 
here have any confidence that the Amerlean 
Government will not. in a moment of politi¬ 
cal exuberance, do something foolish to sup¬ 
port the Zionist side In what has become an 
open war between Jew and Arab in Palestine^ 
Do the responsible authorities think what 
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such partisanship, In word or deed, would 
mean for the future of American lives, prop¬ 
erty. and interests in this part of the world? 
One can all too well imagine the clamor of 
Zionist groups in America for American In¬ 
tel ventlon to can 7 out more swiftly the re¬ 
cent decision of the U N. And when one sees 
a Presidential campaign in the offlng the 
temptation to play with foreign Issues to 
win domestic votes will be all but irresistible. 
Can we, out here, trust the maturity and 
discretion of the American Government? 

Is there no place that one can make the 
Blgnlllcant facts known to the general public 
In America? 

Can nothing be done, even now, to recall 
the mistaken decision of the American Gov¬ 
ernment to support partition? Do the lives 
of thousands of Jews and of Arabs mean 
nothing to the proponents of partition? Is 
the Holy Land to be made more holy by 
blood? Thousands of Jews seek only refuge 
Thousands of Arabs seek only to protect 
their native soil, if need be by their lives. 
Why must they be thrown at one another’s 
heads? 

But enough. You have been out here and 
know how we all feel. I hope you will show 
copies of this letter to those who were here 
in the congressional committee and Its party 
You ore also free to use this letter anywhere 
and in any way that you think may be useful 
for the cause of understanding and peace in 
this part of the world. 

Very sincerely yours. 

ALFOSD CABI.ETON. 

President of Aleppo College. 


Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18. 1947 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include therein the following peti¬ 
tion received from Mrs. Amelia Stoi.soru, 
Toledo, Ohio, concerning proposed legis¬ 
lation to establish a system of universal 
military training; 

Peace Is worth striving for. Therefore, we, 
citizen’s of the United States and voters, urge 
you. our Repi csentativo in the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support and 
vote for legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training for American 
young men. ns recommended by the Piesi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training 

Julia Koestr. Bessie Layman, Ida Keller, 
Nellie Frost, Hilda E Hutchlsson, Leona Gil¬ 
lespie, Roseva Mathews. Josephine Reinhardt, 
Ethel Schneider, Virginia Wlndle, Lillian P. 
Collins. Theresa W Schmidt, Berdonna 
Hutchlsson, H. Pauline Keyes, Gladys C. 
Schmidt. Ruth E. Whipple. Lucille Alberts, 
Clara Culcamingglo. Lillian Goheen, Henrietta 
A. Gors, Mary Bcharfce. Frank Blake, John 
Staisou. Henry Steve Loff, Fred W. Young, 
Melvin I. Bemdt, Layton A. Finn. Toledo, 
Ohio; Kenneth 8. Larzelere, Sylvania, Ohio; 
Frank J. Crosby, Betty Day, Alta Oanun. 
James E. Hallaver, Iris M. Hallaver, Naomi 
Smyth, Bemie Smyth, Agnes 8. Rehberg, Carl 
L. Rehberg, Frank Hemsoth, Mary E. Hem- 
■oth, Wilma Wlnterhalton, B. Woolf, Mar¬ 
guerite Repins, Dorothy Martin, Frank 
Martin, R. E. R^llns, Leona Woolf, Jean M. 
Woelfle, Tbledo, Ohio, E. F. Grunlise, Marimer, 
Ohio; J. G. Davy. J. Oozechawskl, Richard 
Corpmtar, IL P. Metzger, Mrs. M. P. Metzger, 


Mrs. E. P. PetUt, Mr. 1. P. Pettit. K R Wendt, 
N. French, L. Oozechawskl. Toledo. Ohio. 

Emma Cork, Edna Fehrenbach, James O. 
Larkins, L. E. Swantus, Helen Larkins, Guy 
W. Barnes. Ruth E Barnes, Fred Schwartz, 
Loreme Brogan Antlonette M Ruffert, 
Esther L St. John. Wm Hendricks. Emma 
Hendricks. M D Hofflngor, Grolchiu B. 
Lehman. John C. King. Ed. Reinhardt. Jule 
St. John, W G Ruffert, H. A Lehman, Mrs. 
Laura Turner. E R Palmer, H O Gearhart, 
B Busson, N. M Turner, Eva M Wilson, 
Mary L Calaway, Wilmcr C Maihlcy, Fiank 
A. L Evans, Mrs Elsie Hoff. Miss Elsie Hoff. 
David M. Wamply, Lucille M. Payne, Charles 
Payne, Bertha Emundts, Louise Blike, Sally 
Teachout, Thomas Teochout, Wm G Jones, 
R C Heath, Wm Emundts, Larry Scherer, 
Donald L Schneider. Louis W. Schmidt. 
Helen Druse. Hilda Sheets, Virginia Mc¬ 
Cullough, Lois Freeman. Grace Blakely, Lu¬ 
cille Haurl, Bettle Clark. W. L Ganun, Sig¬ 
mund Jankowchi, Michael Bzymarsh, Jacob 
Rybauzyk, Harriet M. Rybuzyk, Josephine 
W Oxman, Julia Mozgon. Philip C. Oxman, 
Joseph K. Goodman, Florence Huennlng, 
Jeanne Gooaman, E L Ryle, Prances Ryic. 
James T Erskine, Pauline Fratlllu, Elizabeth 
L Dieher, Ellice Cunningham, Clara Laiger, 
Fred M Heilman, Mrs Ruth Heilman, 
Amelia Stolsoru, Gertrude Fritz, Toledo, Ohio. 


Let Us Have Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

or xrrAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 19 ^legislative day of 
Thursday December 4'^, 1947 

Mr WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
November 14 of this year J. Reuben 
Clerk, Jr., former Under Secretary of 
State, former Ambassador to Mexico, and 
for many years Solicitor of the Slate De¬ 
partment, delivered a very significant 
address. One may or may not agree 
with what he said, but I think the sub¬ 
stance of his address should be brought 
to the attention of the American people. 
For that reason, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it may be published in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I have had an 
estimate made, and the speech will oc¬ 
cupy four pages of the Congressional 
Record at an estimated cost of $284. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Let Us Have Peace 
(By President J Reuben Clark, Jr.) 

(The following is the full text of the ad¬ 
dress by President Clark given November 14. 
1047, at Chicago, III, before the Agency Man¬ 
agement Association;) 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the conven¬ 
tion, you confer upon me a great honor by 
Inviting me to speak before this great con¬ 
vention, which represents a vast body of mis¬ 
sionaries preaching to the people of this 
country the gospel of caring for the bereaved 
widows and orphans who are amongst us. 
I cannot put out of my mind the words of the 
ancient apostle: 

“Pure religion and undeflled before God 
and the Father Is this. To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” 

Because what you need most for the success 
of your great missionary labor, what the Na¬ 


tion and the whole world needs more than 
anything else. Is peace. I have taken as my 
text today the famous dictum of General 
Grant: "Let us have pence " 

Appomattox came 4 years almost to the day 
from the fall of Port Sumter It marked 
the end of one of the bloodiest fratricidal 
wars of history. As always In such rases, pas¬ 
sions had run high on both sides; both sides 
had been guilty of excesses, great amounts of 
property had been destroyed, the war cost a 
million men; there was mourning and suf¬ 
fering throughout the land A seedbed had 
been prepared where hate could have been 
sown for recurring crops of war and misery 
during long generations to come 
BUBRENOER at APPOMATTOX 

Having surrounded Lee’s army, Grant, 
moved by lofty motives of humanity, opened 
negotiations to stop “further effusion of 
blood ’’ Lee, moved with a like motive, ac¬ 
cepted the approach. Grant suggested a de¬ 
sire for peace stating the one condition he 
would Insist upon.— "that the men and offi¬ 
cers surrendered shall be dlsquallfled for 
taking up arms against the United States 
until properly exchanged ’’ Lee responded 
stating his earnest desire for peace and asked 
If Grant's proposals would lead to that end 
Grant answered he lacked authority for such 
negotiations, but a<;.sured Lee that he was 
equally desirous with Lee for peace, and so 
was the whole North 

Lee then proposed the surrender of his 
army Grant, the victor, asked Lee, the van¬ 
quished, where he would like the interview 
between them to take place Les chose the 
house of McLean, In the village of Appomat¬ 
tox Grant appeared dressed as were his pri¬ 
vate soldiers, save for shoulder straps that 
Indicated his rank Grant, seeking to cause 
as little humiliation as possible, began the 
interview with Lee by recalling their Joint 
service In Mexico 

They so conversed pleasantly for a short 
time, when Lee brought up the subject of 
their meeting, osking Giant lor his terms. 
Grant repeated those ho hod already given, 
adding that all arms, ammunition, and sup¬ 
plies were to bo treated as captured property. 

Grant, still anxious to avoid Lee's unneces¬ 
sary humiliation, began to talk In a pleasant 
vein about the prospects of peace, Lee again 
returned to the subject of the meeting and 
suggested the terms be submitted 

Grant then wiote out the formal proposals 
As he came to the term covering arms, am¬ 
munition, and supplies, he glanced at the 
handsome sword Lee carried and, still tirged 
by the desire to cause os little humiliation 
08 possible, he added a provision that officers 
should retain their side arms, horses, and 
baggage Grant finished the terms with the 
provision as to the parole of officers and men. 

Lee read the terms and observed. “This will 
have a very happy effect upon my army." 

Grant asked If Lee had any suggestions to 
offer as to the form of the terms Lee ob¬ 
served that In his army cavalrymen and 
artillerists owned their own horses and asked 
If they would be permitted to retain their 
horses Grant said the terms did not cover 
this. Lee’s face showing some anxiety. Grant 
said the subject was new to him, but. while 
the terms would stand as written, he would 
give orders that all men claiming horses 
would be permitted to take the animals to 
be used on tbelr farms To this generous, 
unrequested kindness by Giant. Lee ob¬ 
served. "This will have the best possible effect 
upon the men It will be very gratifying and 
will do much toward conciliating our people.” 

Lee Informed Grant that he had no food 
either for bts own men or for his prisoners. 
He asked Grant if he might return the pris¬ 
oners. Grant said yes, and asked Lee how 
much food he needed for his own men. Lee 
did not know Grant asked If 25.000 rations 
woiild help; Lee replied that this "would be 
a great relief." Meanwhile, news of the 
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surrender reached the Union Army, who be* 
gan firing salutes. Grant ordered these 
stopped at once, declaring: “The war is over, 
the rebels are our countrymen again, and 
the best sign of rejoicing alter the victory 
will be to abstain from all demonstrations 
in the field.” The men in blue mingled to¬ 
gether around common camp fires with the 
men in gray, often eating from a common 
mess. The war was actually over. 

Grant and Lee met as gentlemen; they 
negotiated as gentlemen; they parted as 
gentlemen. The next day Grant made a 
formal call upon Lee and they visited to¬ 
gether for half an hour. There was no bit¬ 
terness, no hatred. They, for themselves, 
burled the past 

Grant's terms for Lee’s surrender became 
the terms for the surrender of all the 
southern armies 

There was no indemnity While under 
the law, the war was rebellion and its 
wagers traitors, no one suffered a traitor’s 
punishment 

At his last Cabinet meeting, held on the 
morning of the day of his assassination, Lin¬ 
coln. as reported by his Secretary of Navy 
Welles, said' 

•No one need expect he would take any 
part in hanging or killing these men, even 
the worst of them Frighten them out of 
the country, open the gates, let down the 
bars, scare them off,’ said he throwing up 
his hands as if scaring sheep. ‘Enough lives 
have been sacrificed; wo must extinguish 
our resentments if we expect harmony and 
union ’ ’’ 

I believe that God's mercy and love brooded 
over that meeting of Grant and Lee, victor 
and vanquished; that He manifested His 
design and purpose that, the Union pre¬ 
served and slavery blotted out, this Nation 
should not be cursed with a blight of hate, 
but that It should feel and live the divine 
principle voiced by Jesus Himself—“Thou 
Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself", and that Lincoln 
came near the divine standard of loving 
your enemies when he declared “he would 
not take any part in hanging or killing these 
men, even the worst of them ’’ 

A few years later, In accepting the nomi¬ 
nation for the Presidency, Grant, returning 
to the spirit of Appomattox, exhorted his 
fellow countrymen: “Let us have peace.’’ 

Peace has been the pearl of great price, 
coveted, searched for by man during all the 
ages, 

Appomattox showed the temper of this 
people of ours, not In the course of a long 
period of growth, advancement, and peace, 
but at the close of a bloody, fratricidal war. 
where literally father fought son. and son 
father, and brother fought brother—a kind 
of war that makes more and deeper wounds 
than any other kind of conflict Yet this 
temper and concept, this high idealism and 
lofty purpose of Grant and Lincoln, seem¬ 
ingly fostered by the tragedies of the war, 
followed us for a half a century thereafter. 

INTERNATZONAL XKIiATlONS 

With the only great trained military force 
In the world at the end of the war, and able 
to work out our will, we patiently dealt with 
England and France In the matter of their 
invasion of Mexico and the French attempt 
to set up a Mexican monarchy under the 
Austrian Maximilian. We might then, with 
comparative ease and complete success, have 
waged war. driven out the invaders, con¬ 
quered Mexico itself, and annexed It. There 
were none in the world then ready to say to 
us nay. But we forebore. We loved peace. 

Britain during the Civil War. hod aided 
the South, in sympathy not only but by 
credits and the building of Confederate 
cruisers and furnishing of armaments. The 
war was taxing our strength. The Confed¬ 
erate cruisers—Laird’s Ironclads—built at 
Birkenhead, were about to take to sea. 


our Minister to Great Britain, re¬ 
newed at this point his representaUons 
against this violation of neutrality* Bud 
solemnly declared. “It would he aup^uous 
In me to remind your lordship that this Is 
war.’’ His lordship stopped the sailing, but 
this, with the depredations of the Alabama 
and other British-built and outfitted Con¬ 
federate cruisers, left us with a feeling of 
deep injury. Our property loss had been 
enormous. 

Yet, when the war was over and we were 
where wo could speak boldly and use. If 
need be. the strong arm. we patiently dealt 
With England for a peaceful adjustment of 
our claims. Wo went to arbitration and 
won. And let it always be said to Britain’s 
credit, and to ours, that the then two strong¬ 
est nations in the world solved their differ¬ 
ences by the friendly method of arbitration 
instead of by war, even though the vital In¬ 
terests and honor of each were involved. 
Again we sought peace. 

In the 1860*8 we forbore war with Spain, 
declaring her Intentions to annex Santo Do¬ 
mingo. and to repossess certain Peruvian 
islanda. 

We were equally restrained in 1895 In the 
boundary dispute between Venezuela and 
Great Britain, which threatened a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. It was in the course 
of his great discussion with Lord Salisbury, 
that Secretary Olney voiced his striking dic¬ 
tum* “Today the United States Is practical¬ 
ly sovereign on this continent, and Its flat 
Is law upon the subjects to which It confines 
its interposition *’ This boundary was peace¬ 
fully adjusted 

A like restraint marked our course in 1903 
when Prance, Germany, and Great Britain 
Instituted a pacific blockade against Ven¬ 
ezuela The Injuries of which the powers 
complained were settled by peaceful means. 

PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF XNTEBNATXONAL 
|)X.SPOTEB 

Prom the Jay Treaty with Great Britain of 
1703, until the recent past, we have encour¬ 
aged and sought to secure the settlement of 
International difficulties and disputes by 
friendly means—by arbitration where we 
were concerned, and by arbitration and me¬ 
diation where others only were Involved. 

Beginning with arbitrations under the Jay 
Treaty between ovurselves and Great Britain, 
where we adjusted claims arising out of our 
Revolution, we have entered into numerous 
treaties, conventions, and protocols for the 
adjustment of our disputes with other na¬ 
tions, involving indemnities for Injuries 
arising out of wars. Involving sovereign rights 
and title to our national territory, damages 
for outrages to our citixens avCl toT the de¬ 
spoliation of their property, our rights in the 
Northeastern Coast fineries, and to the fur 
seals of Alaska, otxr rights under the laws of 
neutrality. 

The three great exceptions to the peace¬ 
ful adtustment of our intettiailonal disputes, 
prior to World War I, were the War of 1812 
with Britain, which was the culmination of 
a long series of injuries and treaty violations 
that did not yield to friendly solution; our 
war with Mexico of the 1B40’8, where we 
were the aggressor—our motives tor waging 
that war will scarcely stand objective scru¬ 
tiny, either as to altruism or unselfishness; 
and our war wltJx Spain of 1898. where we 
iixtervencd to stop further oppression and 
bloodshed, really to abate an international 
nuisance. 

ItfEDZATIOXV 

We have more than once mediated to stop 
wars between other countries; the outstand¬ 
ing example of this is our mediation under 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the war 
between Russia and Japan. We have re¬ 
peatedly exeircised our g(^ offices to adjust 
differences between other countries, pairtlcu- 
larly in the Latin Americas. In these the 
peace motive guided oxir course. 


In the two Hague Coaferenees of 1899 and 
1907, while other nations busied thefmselves 
mostly with conventions dealing with war, 
our emphaale was placed on perfecting oon- 
ventiotie for the speclfle settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes. This was in line with the 
lofty purpose of our national diplomacy until 
after the last Hague Oonference. In all 
these, peace with other members of the 
society of nations motivated our course. 

Nor should wa overlook the special efforts 
of Secretaries Olney, Hay. Knox, and Bryan 
to negotiate both general and special treaties 
to promote peace, nor the BLellogg-Briand 
Pact for the Outlawry of War. 

Nor should we end this brief catalogue 
of some of our efforts without calling at¬ 
tention to the Rush-Bagot notes by which 
the United States and Great Britain accom¬ 
plished the limitation of armament on the 
Great Lakes, an Informal agreement that has 
robbed our Canadian border question of all 
threat of trouble for more than 130 years. 

That gentlemen, is America's record, tbo 
greatest record for peace made thus far by 
any nation In the world Future genera¬ 
tions will so appraise it. It is a record that 
made every man. woman, and child proud 
of his American citizenship and heritage. 

CRANGXNO OUR COURSS 

But it seems to us of the common people 
that all this Is about to change. Unlnfoimed, 
we know we must appraise our condition with 
caution and reserve; we must recognize we 
may be wrong. Yet. the facts we are per¬ 
mitted to know shock us with their threat 
of world-wide disaster through another 
gigantic global war It seems clear to us that 
we have forsaken or are Ignoring the Ideals 
and concepts of the past; that we aro neither 
planning nor seeking peace: that our actions 
and policies will not lead to peace, but, on 
the contrary, they are breeding and fostering 
that hate, suspicion, and fear which arc al¬ 
ways the begetters of war, near or remote. 

We are not unaware that this estlxnate will 
be denied We shall be assured that what is 
really sought Is peace, and that nothing la 
done or planned that has not peace for Its 
ultimate aim and end. But wo may properly 
look at the facts we have, and reach our own 
conclusions thereon, faulty though they may 
be. Our lack of full information leaves us no 
other course. 

It looks to us as If in our dealing with our 
conquered foes, we of America have forgotten 
Appomattox: we have turneil our backs on 
the Idealism and lofty conduct and purpose 
of our whole history; we have with us neither 
the vision nor the humanity that were the 
controlling element of our past. We seem to 
have turned back the hearts of men more 
than 2,000 years, and to be back into 
paganism 

LESSONS or APPOMATTOX 

Since our action at Appomattox was the 
embodiment of our lofty concepts and high 
Idealism, let us contrast Its essentials with 
those of the course we have pursued and are 
now pursuing, to see how far afield we have 
gone. 

irrusioN or blood 

Grant's first concern at Appomattox was to 
stop the shedding of blood. Lee was equally 
concerned 

How have wo acted? 

It has been affirmed since the war that 
the underground party in Germany offered 
to cooperate with us to stop the further 
shedding of blood and to end the war, and 
that we refused to follow. I do not know the 
Influence that led us to refuse that buxnana 
offer, if it was made, and so save further 
slaughter of our own sons, but when the cur¬ 
tains ore drawn bock and the whole picture 
is shown, 1 shall not be aurpriaed if we shall 
see that our bloody eourse was inspired by 
the German political refugees and their 
American friends, who. ssfe on our shores 
and behind our defezxaes, were quits willing 
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that American Mood ihould be shed till their 
thirst lor revenge for llle they had suffered, 
but lor Which we had not even a shadow of 
responslbiltty. was slaked. 

During the war. the slightest hint that we 
should treat with the German underground 
always called forth a tirade of scorn, ridlcrde, 
and defamation, poured out to a credulous 
public by the smearers and passed from 
mouth to mouth by the Communists, the 
fellow travelers and their sympathizers, and 
political emigres. These war mongers built 
such an odium about the word ‘*appease> 
ment" that men shrank from doing or saying 
anything that might draw upon themselves 
that opprobrious epithet. So thousands 
upon thousands of our boys were sacrificed. 

Stopping the effusion of blood is one ele¬ 
ment of Appomattox that has had no place 
In this World War 11. Never forget Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima. 

BST.TeviNo BtrmmiwGs of was 

You will recall that at Appomattox, deal¬ 
ing with a foe he could easily and quickly 
have crushed to the point of extermination. 
Grant was most careful and solicitous He 
let the Confederate officers and soldiers re¬ 
tain their private property; he Immediately 
provided Lee’s army with food; the men im¬ 
mediately fraternized together, often eating 
at the same messes; he paroled all officers 
and men 

What have we done and what are we doing? 

First, it may be said that apparently many, 
many enemy troops. It may be as many as 
2.500,000. are still In detention camps, prob¬ 
ably at forced labor. 

The reports that appear In the press and 
that come from observers, leave no alterna¬ 
tive but to conclude that we, to some extent, 
and some of our allies to greater extent, are 
deliberately following a course that will lead 
to the starving of great numbers of people, 
perhaps nations, that we allies are rubbing 
them of the means of recovery not only, but 
of indispensable sustenance, and that wo 
ore not letting them produce the food, fuel, 
shelter, clothing necessary to picserve life 
We are destroying their Industrial plants A 
credible source charges “It is mainly Ameri¬ 
can policies that have made mendicants and 
parasites of the peoples of Europe." 

All this may be pursuant to a policy and 
plan we yeaiu ago announced, not yet, 1 be- 
•llevc, repudiated, for destroying a whole na¬ 
tional life, and remaking It to suit the plan 
said by some to have been devised under the 
Influence of political emigres who think their 
best selfish Interests will be best served 
thereby, and their revenge satisfied. All this 
makes for hate, and peace and hate never 
live together. 

CONDUCT OF OUE THOOPS 

Private reports too numerous to Ignore 
and too constant to admit of real doubt af¬ 
firm that our occupying forces are quartered 
under luxurious conditions that are breed¬ 
ing an Intense hatred against us. Certainly 
not discouraged, and some say encouraged, 
very many of our own men are reported to be 
living lives of debauchery of which American 
troops, en masse, have never before been 
guilty, and which some of us think are un¬ 
worthy of, and Indeed disgraceful to, Ameri¬ 
can citizenship. Some of our allies are ac¬ 
cused without successful contradiction, of 
deliberately and designedly violating every 
woman, young and old, maid and wife, within 
their occupied areas. This means more and 
more hate, with peace In hiding. 

For all this we are at least partly to blame. 
In the estimation of the oppressed peoples, 
we shall be held most to blame, first, because 
we are coparticipants In the Imposition of 
the oppressions, and. next, because they be¬ 
lieve we could prevent It if we would. And 
they are right as to the planning and begin¬ 
ning of It, for If, during the war, our own 
spokesman had said no at the right moment, 
most, if not all. of this ilrould never have 
happened. 
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2 note all this here because all the cruelty 
and mistreatment we visit upon the peoples 
of Europe, in whatever form, builds a hate 
and a fear which will not bring peace, and 
which, the tables turning, will bring swift 
retaliation upon ourselves. 

UNITED STATES VEE8US RUSSIA 

Thus far I have spoken of our late enemies. 
It may be said, probably Justly, that they are 
so thoroughly beaten, so nearly destroyed 
that they are no longer a threat, but we 
must not forget they recovered and returned 
In one generation after World War I. But 
grant their impotcncy for generations to 
come, yet are we faced with the gravest 
danger In our history. 

Between ourselves and our late ally Russia, 
we are building a jealousy, a fear, a rivalry, 
and a hatred that unless halted will take 
us Into the direst tragedy in the history 
of the world, in Its magnitude, in its physi¬ 
cal destructive force, and In Its Intellectual 
and spiritual degradation, and possibly even 
to our annihilation. Russia is powerful, 
largely unimpaired by the recent war Un¬ 
der her present leaders, she is aggressive, 
militant, seemingly fearless Her course 
compels the conclusion that she deliberately 
plans and plots world conquest. The ideol¬ 
ogy for which she fights is polar to ours 
Fascism in Italy was never the shadow of a 
threat, nazism In Germany was a world-old 
malady showing some new symptoms, we 
knew Its cure Communism in Russia is a 
new poison-plague for which we of the mod¬ 
em world have yet developed neither anti¬ 
dote nor cure But in world history it is 
old. There la this difference between nazism 
and communism—the first leaves private 
property and Individualism, however much 
appropriated and curtailed to meet the im¬ 
mediate crisis: the second destroys both 
private property and IndivldunUsm, making 
the state all-pervading, all-absorbing, a god 
of human mind 

We alone In all the world challenge Rus¬ 
sia’s alms She hates and fears us We hate 
and arc fearful of her Thus far the two 
powers seem to plan and scheme only in 
terms of force Battles on land, on sea, In 
air, are to settle the matter 8o far as wo 
of the public know, the two sides have never 
worked together honestly trying by peaceful 
means to reach a mutual llve-aud-let-llve 
understanding We do not know of even 
an effort on the part of both parties to¬ 
gether, mutually to concede, mutually to put 
out of view the Intent to use force to gain 
the end sought. Such an effort may have 
been made, but we do not have the facts. 
Indeed, we must regretfully admit that our 
own military establishment seems to be now 
deliberately planning and preparing for an¬ 
other great war. It must be with Russia, 
since of the whole world she alone has the 
power and resource to challenge us. which 
war both sides plan, it Is said, to make the 
most terrible and destructive of all recorded 
time. 

OUR MXUTABT ESTABLISHMENT 

Furthermore. I regret to say. Indeed I am 
almost ashamed to say, that at the moment, 
our military branches seem In almost com¬ 
plete control of our own Government They 
appear to dominate Congress, and under the 
circumstances, we may assume they arc In 
sufficient control of our foreign relations to 
be able to set the International scene To us 
who do not know, It looks clear that we are 
today getting the same sort of propaganda 
of half-truths, told In the same evasive ways, 
with equivalent hints and dark forebodings 
that preceded the last war. We are not 
Justified In doubting, on the facts we have 
that we of the United States ore, for the 
first time In our history, imder a real throat 
from our military arm, and that if the plans 
of the militarists carry, we shall become aa 
thoroughly militarized as was Germany at her 
best, or worst Certain It Is we are being 
generously dosed with that sovereign nar¬ 


cotic, which designing militarists have In the 
past always administered to their peoples, 
the doctrines that to ensure peace we must 
maintain a great army and gigantic arma¬ 
ments. But this Ignores, indeed conceals, 
the tmvarying historical fact that big armies 
have always brought, not peace, but war 
which has ended In a hate that In due course 
brings another war. 

Our militarists will no more be able to let 
a great army lie unused than they were able 
to withhold the use of the atom bomb once 
they had It, even though some military men 
are now quoted as saying the war was won 
before the bombs were dropped on Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima Under the threat that Ger¬ 
many was perfecting such a bomb, we were 
Justified in perfecting ouis. But it may well 
be a dlstastcr to civilization for us unneces¬ 
sarily to have initiated its use Some of us 
think it was shameful. 

All this is not the way to peace, but to war. 

LINCOLN AND NUREMBURQ 

How far indeed have we traveled from the 
gentle spirit, the humanity, indeed the 
brotherly love of Grant at Appomattox, and 
of Lincoln in the Cabinet meeting. That 
spirit brought a peace that has lasted for 86 
years, with yet no signs of war. And may 
we not here place on one side Lincoln's 
declaration at the Cabinet meeting—“ *no 
one need expect he would take any part in 
hanging or killing these men, even the worst 
of them,’ ’’ and on the other side place Nu- 
remburg, where report says men weie tried 
and convicted for acts which, when com¬ 
mitted, wore not contrary to the law of na¬ 
tions, but declared so after they were com¬ 
mitted, thus violating one of our funda¬ 
mental constitutional concepts that ex post 
facto laws are not tolerable. If we shall ever 
bo the under dog, which pray God we 
neter shall be, Nuremburg will rise to con¬ 
demn us. and to argue Justification for the 
same procedure against us. 

Thus we have wandered far from the ideals, 
the concepts, the faith, and the works of our 
fathers, and from the international gospel 
which guided them. We are the center of a 
great balance of power operation, a principle 
In the condemnation of which in the not too 
distant past wo exhausted our full lurid 
vocabulary. We no longer may move as 
seems to us best for our interests and safety, 
but must Join in measures that our partners 
think are for their Interests and their safety, 
and they are not without ambltiou, and greed 
Is not wholly absent. How true this Is may 
be learned from a glance nt the scheming, 
brawling, word-mauling United Natlono, 
Which ceems now to be worth no further 
consideration than mere mention 

THE POLICY OF THE rATlICllS 

The international gospel of the Pounding 
Fathers wa.s forecast by Jefferson in 1793. 
It was voiced by Washington in his Farewell 
Address in 1796, when he declared we should 
have “as little political connection as possi¬ 
ble with Europe,’’ because Europe had a "set 
of primary Interests" with which we bad 
"none or a very remote relation," wherefore 
“must be engared in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are cr>sentla!ly foreign to 
our concern, • • • Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the tolls 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice? It Is our true policy to 
steer clerr of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world " The Monroe 
Doctrine, declaring against the future coloni¬ 
zation of the American Continent by Euro- 
pc'^ns, against the extension thcTcln of their 
political syotem, against Interposition by 
European powers to control the d''.'5tlnles of 
the Latin Americas, implemented the princi¬ 
ples of the address. And Jefferson, com¬ 
menting in 1823 on the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the complete political separation of Europe 
and the Americas, solemnly affirmed: "Our 
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first and fimdamental maxim should be, 
never to entangle ours el Tee In the broils of 
Europe: our second, never to suffer Europe to 
Intermeddle with de-Atlantic affairs.** 

Nor may we overlook that great doctrine 
of neutrality set up uxuSer Washington him¬ 
self and Jefferson and Hamilton, which was 
aimed at and brought about the localising of 
International armed eonflicta. and the preser¬ 
vation, under ]»:eaerlbed rules, of peacetime 
intercourse between belligerents and non- 
belllgerenta. War was to curse as few people 
as possible. This has been Jettisoned for 
the concept that every war Should Involve all 
nations, making all suffer the ravages of a 
global war. 

Until the last qixarter of a century, this 
gospel of the fathers was the polar star by 
which we set our International course In 
the first 130 years of our constitutional exist¬ 
ence, we had three foreign wars, the first 
merely the final effort of our Revolution, 
which made good our Independence. During 
the century that followed we had two foreign 
ware, neither of considerable magnitude. 
During the next 23 years, we had two global 
wars. While the gospel of the fathers guided 
us we had peace When we forsook it, two 
great wars engulfed us. 

It Is not clear when we began our wander¬ 
ing, nor is it necessary to determine the time. 
President Theodore Roosevelt was hinting our 
straying when he uttered the dictum. “Speak 
softly and carry a big stick *' We were to 
force others to do v ur bidding President 
Wilson had the full departure in mind when 
he declared' “Everybody’s business is our 
business “ Since then we have leaped ahead 
along the anciently forbidden path 

In our course under the new gospel of In¬ 
terference with everything we do not like, we 
have gone forward and are going forward, as 
If we possessed all the good of human gov¬ 
ernment, of human economic concept, of 
human comfort, and of human welfare, all 
of which we are to impose on the balance of 
the world—a concept born of the grossest 
national egotism. In human affairs no na¬ 
tion can say that all It practices and believes 
Is right, and that all that others have that 
differs from what It has is wrong Men inflict 
an unholy tragedy when they proceed on that 
basis. No man, no society, no people, no na¬ 
tion is wholly right in human affairs, and 
none is wholly wrong. A fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the operation of human society Is to 
live and let live. 

Yet, to repeat, we have entered Into new 
fields to Impose our will and concepts on 
others. This means we must use force, and 
force means war, not peace. 

COST or OUR AP 08 TAST 

What has our apostasy from pence cost us? 

In men our two recent adventures have 
cost In casualties, dead, wotmded, and miss¬ 
ing, 1,402,600, with almost as many saddened 
and crippled homes. 

In money it has cost In World War I some 
sixty-odd billion dollars; and World War n 
cost us some four hundred-odd billion dol¬ 
lars, including Increased civilian help. In 
total, almost a half a trillion, the great bulk 
of which we still owe. 

In spiritual values It has brought great 
numbers of our youth and older men to the 
very depths of desponding atheism. Our 
v/hole social structure seems undermined. 
We are becoming a blaspheming, unchaste, 
non-Christian, godless race. Spiritually we 
seem ripe for another war. 

In values of government and law these wars 
and the intermlngllngs of men of different 
concepts of -freedom and human rights have 
brought Into our own system the despotic 
principles of European systems, against 
which the fathers warned, thot gh they came 
to us through doors the fathers did not see. 
Many and influential persona amongst us, of 
alien concepts and sometimes of alien birth, 
no longer admit that man possesses the in¬ 
alienable rights of the Declaration of Inde- 


endence and the fundamental precepts of the 
Constitution. Our courts no longer guar¬ 
antee these lights and enforce these princi¬ 
ples. We have and are aping and adopting 
the pollciee and the legal theories of Europe. 
Colonel House records that when President 
Wilson hesitated to laxmeb ua Into the First 
World War. because he did not know what 
measures to take to wage the war, he. Colonel 
House, assured the President that it was 
simple. All he had to do, said Colonel House, 
was to do the things Europe had already 
done. And so we proceeded, and from then 
till now we have constantly and more and 
more adopted European governmental con¬ 
cepts and laws, to the loss of liberty and of 
the happiness and security of our people. 

All this takes us into a situation that 
places our destinies largely In the bands of 
those who anpear to be urging us toward war. 
not peace. 

It Is time we returned to the political 
faith and work of the fathers It is indis¬ 
pensable that we do so if we are to have 
peace. I believe In the old faith and the old 
works, under which we had so much of peace. 
I am a political isolationist in the lull sense 
of the term and am not tearful in declar¬ 
ing it. 

I am a political isolationist because— 

I fully believe in the wisdom of the course 
defined by Washington. Jefferson, and other 
ancient statesmen. The whole history of 
America before and since the Revolution 
proves the truthfulness of their assertions 
All during our pro-Revolutionary history we 
wore at war, we were robbed, plundered, and 
massacred because of European wars, in the 
Issues and causes of which we had no con¬ 
cern. History Is repeating Itself. 

I believe American manhood Is too valu¬ 
able to be sacrlfled on foreign soli for foreign 
Issues and causes. 

I believe that permanent peace will never 
come into the world from the muzxle of a 
gun. Guns and bayonets will. In the future 
as In the post, bring truces, long or short, but 
never peace that endtires. 

I believe President Wilson hi^fi the true 
principle when be spoke of the strength and 
power of the moral force of the world. Moral 
force In a nation fructifies Industry, thrift, 
good-will, nelghborliness, the friendly Inter¬ 
course of nations, the peace that all men 
seek; whereas force Is barren 

I believe America’s role In the world Is not 
one of force, but is of that same peaceful 
intent and act that has characterlaed the 
history of the country from Its birth till the 
last third of a century. 

I believe that moral force la far more po¬ 
tent than physical force In international re¬ 
lations 

I believe that America should again turn 
to the promotion of the peaceful adjustment 
of international disputes, which will help us 
retain the measureless moral force we once 
possessed, to the regeneration and salvation 
of the world. We now speak with the strong 
arm of physical force—we have no moral 
force left. 

I believe we should once more turn our 
brains and our resources to the problem, not 
of killing men, women, and children, com¬ 
batant and noncombatant, but of bringing to 
them more of good living and high thinking 

I believe political isolation will bring to 
us the greatest happiness and prosperity, the 
greatest temporal achievement not only, hut 
the highest intellectual and spiritual achieve¬ 
ment also, the greatest power for good, the 
strongest force for peace, the greatest bless¬ 
ing to the world. 

THE SAME OLD WORLD 

I am not shaken In my convictions nor 
frightened by the assertion of many good 
people and fostered by the Commtmtota and 
**new thoughtera** that the doctrine of the 
fathers is outmoded and that we are in a new 
world. All the age-old forces are still peer¬ 
ing out at us—greed, avarice, ambition, self- 


Ishnen, the passion to rule, the desire to 
enslave for sordid advantage of the enslaver. 
Not a alngie wanton face is missing and the 
visages of some are more htdeoua than ever. 
While radar, the radio, the telephone, the 
airplane have faellitart«d our talking and 
visiting with our neighbors, they have not 
made new beings out of us nor out of them, 
nor changed either onr chonustars' or theirs. 
We are Jtist as we were, with the pOTSlbllity 
of a little more back-fence gossiping and 
quamdlng, and a little more brawling among 
the children. But the households remain 
essentially as they were. We still have oceans 
between us; we live on different continents, 
under different condltloais; we can and should 
mind our own business and let others do the 
same. 

In my view our whole International course 
and policy Is basically wrong, and must be 
changed If peace is to come. Our policy has 
brought us. and pursued will continue to 
bring us, only the hatred of nations now— 
and we cannot thrive on that, financially 
or spiritually—and certain war hereafter, 
with a list of horrors and woes we do not now 
even surmise. If we really want peace, we 
must change our course to get It. We must 
honestly strive for peace and quit sparring 
for military advantage. We must learn and 
practice, as a nation and as a world, the 
divine principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 
There Is no other way. 

WHAT WOXTLD YOU DO? 

Someone will, at this point, play the ace 
question, with the smug finality that always 
accompanies It. What would you do? 

I frankly answer. I do not know, for 1 do 
not know the facts. Furthermore, a critic 
with no authority or power In a situation, 
and from whom Is withheld a knowledge of 
the facts, Is under no obligation to propose 
an alternative Ho may rest by pointing out 
defects In policy. 

On the other hand. I say, give us the facts, 
all of them, hiding nothing, and we shall tell 
you what to do As one American citizen, I 
dare Government to give us the facts, all the 
facts, including what kind of war they think 
the next war will be, what kind they intend 
to wage, and how many lives it will cost, in¬ 
cluding the aged, the Infirm, and women, and 
children. 

We, the common people, have not been told 
the facts for years, since long before the last 
war broke. We are not now being told the 
facts We can only surmise. But give us the 
facts and we will answer And In our multi¬ 
tude of counsel you will find wisdom. 

In conclusion, I will hazard one suggestion: 

Unless all history is reversed and its les¬ 
sons and principles all blotted out, It is In¬ 
conceivable that any system can be set up by 
a personal despot or by an oligarchy either of 
Intellectuals or of cruel, heartless, ambitious 
men, that can permanently rob men of their 
freedom and put them in slavery. This never 
has been done. Sooner or later such a sys¬ 
tem has always broken down; it always will 
break down, because, despite what atheists 
and scoffers say or think, man Is child of God, 
who planted In man’s soul certain eternal 
concepts and urges that are stronger than 
mortal life or any of the Intellectual or 
physical incidents of mortality 

Among these elemental concepts Is the love 
of freedom; it is found in man not only, but 
even In the brutes Man and beast rebel 
against slavery. They yield to It only under 
compelling force. 

Another elemental, eternal concept Is be¬ 
lief In God, which may ripen into a knowl¬ 
edge of God. Normal man ultimately de¬ 
mands this belief to make mortality tolerable. 

Modern communism as explained by Com¬ 
munists who are In places where they speak 
their real minds, deny God, declare that 
other men are beasts that must he tamed and 
worked as beasts. *11118 Is an enemy that 
threatens us within and without. This Is 
not a Godless world. 
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But men cwmot be led Indefinitely, nor 
driven by a savage deepotlem, down tbla road 
to an intellectual and moral abyac. Tbey 
may follow along for a generation or two. 
But they will one day rebel against the r\Ue 
of liquidation. No group can permanently 
maintain Itself by murder, as history proves 
from the days of the hideous proscription 
lists of Sulla till now. Fear and ruthless 
cruelty can rule for a time, but the spirit of 
liberty ultimately breaks forth and sweeps 
away everything that lies In Its path. 

So it will be with communism, which now 
on a world scale may well be only doing the 
work of the Paris mobs In the Ptench Revolu¬ 
tion. There are fields of human endeavor 
where the power of birth and station still 
afflict man's growth and development. 

But tha groat truth announced by the 
Prince of Peace, 'T am the light, the life, 
and the way,” ultimately reaches the mind 
and heart of men. and then they demand 
freedom It was so planned in the creation. 
God gave to ancient Israel a law under which 
there came, at regular Intervals, a year of 
Jubilee and freedom, when men were freed 
of bondage, financial and physical. Paul 
told the Corinthians, “Where the Spirit ot 
the Lord Is, there la liberty.” 

So the light of the Master will ultimately 
break through the darkness ol the Infidel, 
and all men will return to freedom and free 
institutions and to the worship of Almighty 
God, for such has been the courre of man 
since he came to this earth, and ultimately 
every knee will bow and every tongue contess 
that Jesus Is the Christ, and then will come 
the peace of the world. 

Meanwhile, if we shall follow our own des¬ 
tiny, America will work for peace by peaceful 
means, not by force. Wo Americans should 
meet our present problems not as if wo are 
to inflict the punishment that Samuel com¬ 
manded Saul to Inflict upon the Amalekltea— 
we have no such commission—but wc should 
solve our present problems as a developing 
but passing phase, still pending a final solu¬ 
tion. In our dealing with our international 
challenge we should adopt the tactics of 
Washington in the Revolution, which he took 
from the old Roman. Fabian. We must be 
alert, make no false moves, take no position 
we cannot hold, and await the Internal solu 
tion which history assures us will come to 
enslaving groups of great peoples. The spirit 
of liberty will ultimately break forth among 
them and will sweep away evci ythlng that 
lies In Its path 

Meanwhile, let us each set his own house 
in order Let us each do a little repenting 
of our common sins Let us each recast his 
own life to fit the example and teachings of 
the Master We stand today not too far from 
the moral and spiritual place where Lincoln 
stood during some of the darkest days of the 
Civil Wai'. when In a Thanksgiving proclama¬ 
tion he said. 

"We have been the recipients of the choic¬ 
est bounties of heaven, we have been pre¬ 
served these many years In peace and pros¬ 
perity, we have grown in number, wealth, 
and power, as no other nation has ever 
grown. But we have forgotten God We 
have forgotten the gracious hand which pre¬ 
served us In peace and multiplied and en¬ 
riched and strengthened us. and we have 
vainly Imagined, in the deceitfulness of our 
hearts, that all these blessings were pro¬ 
duced by some superior wisdom and virtue 
of our own Intoxicated with unbroken 
success, we have become too self-sufficient 
to feel the necessity of redeeming and pre¬ 
serving grace, too proud to pray to tbe God 
who made us.” 

How terrible that arraignment! How well 
It fits us today! Let us not forget God, nor 
forget that remembering Him means wor¬ 
shipping Him and keeping His command¬ 
ments. 

That we may hereafter live a free people 
and in peace, let us return to the basic prin¬ 
ciples that we observed In tbe first century 


and a quarter of eur existence. But above 
end beyond that. 1 again say, that If we 
want peace, we mtist rettim to the faith and 
principles of Him who alone can give peace; 
we must return to the worship of Christ and 
to the life He marked for us. If you will 
bring the world to Christ, you will have 
peace, and It will come in no other way. If 
you unify the intellectual and spiritual forces 
of the world, the political forces of the world 
will become one. 

In closing, I return again to the high call¬ 
ing you have as missionaries preaching the 
gospel of caring for the bereaved widows and 
orphans of the people. This great labor will 
prosper or decline depending upon how many 
people you reach and convert There are 
now more than 70.000.000 llfe-lixsurance 
policyholders, in the United States, whose 
policies amount to over $174,000,000,000. 
One-half tbe people of the United States 
have life-insurance policies. In the great 
economic factors of our civilization no other 
body gives a more important service, Indeed, 
having in mind the nature of your work, no 
other economic body equals yourselves in 
the spiritualizing influence your service 
spreads among the people You are the 
cornerstone of the whole Insurance edifice 
You have the greatest stake in our peace and 
welfare of any group in the world If you 
shall weaken, the whole structure will fall. 
These are not mere words, but solemn truths. 

I am sure you appreciate that every time 
you sell a policy you not only give explana¬ 
tions, but you make promises; you become 
a moral guarantor ol your promises. 

To make good your guaranty, the country 
must prosper, and for the country to prosper 
we must have peace. No human mind can 
fathom the abyss into which another war 
will plunge us The Ck>mmuniets plan that 
they will be down In the bottom, organized 
to exploit and enslave us. None of us must 
leave any act undone that could avert this 

Tens of millions of dependents the country 
over look for their sustenance to the prom¬ 
ises you made. You ore the benefactors of 
all these Your benefactions come to them 
when the need for food, clothing, and shelter 
Is most pressing. Your help coses the heavy 
load of sorrow that burdens their hearts and 
that saps the clarity of their minds. They 
call down upon your heads blessings that 
only the Almighty can bestow Thus, you 
may be the Instruments that. In God’s wis¬ 
dom, shall help to keep their Nation a body 
of freemen 

With Grant, In his reverent petition of 
three-quarters of a century ago, we common 
people, wo who bear the burden of war. cry 
out to our leaders, "Let us have peace.” 


Albert W. Alexander 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSArHtrPXTXa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decerriber 19, 1947 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Appendix 
of the Record. I Include therein an edi¬ 
torial eulogy on the life of Albert W, 
Alexander which appeared In the edi¬ 
torial column of the Electrical Union 
News published weekly by Local 201, 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, of Lynn, Mass., 
edited by Frederick M. Kelley. 

Albert Alexander was one of the se¬ 
rious. conscientious and hardworking 
members of that organization. He was 
one that devoted his life for the better¬ 


ment of others so that they would en¬ 
joy better living conditions by assisting 
In the improvement of the hours of work, 
the salaries and wages paid and the con¬ 
ditions under which employees work in 
industry. He was not only active in the 
business of the union but spent much of 
his time outside of working hours to 
better the lot of the families of the work¬ 
ingmen In the General Electric in the 
city of Lynn. 

His passing will be a loss not only to the 
organization for which he labored so long 
and well but to the individual employee 
and the families of the workers and to 
the people of greater Lynn, who re¬ 
spected, admired and loved this man who 
died rendering service to his fellowmen. 
The editorial follows: 

ALBERT W ALEXANDER 

This Is the hardest article X have ever at¬ 
tempted to wilte since my appointment as 
editor of this paper. For 2 days now, I have 
pondered over the fact that this Union has 
suffered a loss from which it can never com¬ 
pletely recover but how do I get this on 
paper? I am no neaier a solution now than 
I was 2 days ago. 

How do I explain to the community that 
here was the true example of a good trade 
tmlonlst? Here was the type of man who 
formed and joined unions In order that they 
might be dedicated to the betterment of the 
community in which tbey exist Blood 
banks, U S. O parties, hospital drives. Boy 
Scout troops and Community Funds are his 
monuments. I want to make sure that the 
good will not be Interred with his bones, but 
I don’t know how to say It 

How do I tell disinterested members of 
this local that Albert Alexander literally 
sacrificed his life for them? While the Im¬ 
mediate cause of hls death was over-exertion 
In connection with the coming Christmas 
party for our members' children, the real 
cause was over work on all functions of this 
union .during the past month While the 
great bulk of oui members were pursuing 
tbeir peisonal pleasures after working hours, 
this man gave nights, Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days. week In and week out, In order to 
insure that every undertaking of this union 
would be a success. 

How should I approach the real reason 
for this article—the extending of solace to 
the Alexander family? It would be fruitless 
and feeble on my part to tell them that their 
husband and father laid down hls life In a 
good cause—the bettering of the lot of hls 
fellow-man Fruitless and feeble, because 
they know that this death need not have 
happened had every member of our union 
paiticipated and shared In hls good woik 

How do I nsk that the family treat this 
death as one of the natural events In the 
law of God and thus lessen their burden? 
Too many have tried that down throu 'h the 
ages and failed miserably BcnJ[dmln Frank¬ 
lin came the closest to it, howevci, when he 
wrote "U Is the will of God and nature, that 
tliese mortal bodies be laid aside, when tho 
soul Is to enter Into real life ” This Is rather 
an embryo state, a preparation for liviiig 

A man is not completely born until he Is 
dead Why then should we grieve, that a 
new child Is born among the immortals, a 
new member added to their happy society? 
We are spirits That bodies should be lent 
us. while they can afford us pleasuie, assist 
us in acquiring knowledge, or in doing good 
to our fellow creatures. Is a kind and benevo¬ 
lent act of God. When they become unfit 
for these purposes, and afford us pain Instead 
of pleasure, Instead of an aid become an en¬ 
cumbrance. and answer none of the Inten¬ 
tions for which tliey were given. It Is equally 
kind and benevolent, that a way is provided 
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by which wc may get rid of them. Death la 
that way. We ourselves, In some oases, 
prudently choose a partial death. A mangled 
painful limb, which cannot be restored, we 
willingly cut off. He who pluclu out a tooth, 
parts with it freely, since the pain goes with 
it; and he, who quits the whole body, parts 
at once with all pains and possibilities of 
pains and diseases whch it was liable to, or 
capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we were Invited abroad on 
a party of pleasure, which Is to last forever. 
His chair was ready first, and he Is gone before 
us Wo could not all conveniently start to* 
gether; and why should you and I be grieved 
at this, since wo are soon to follow, and know 
where to flind him? 

Albert Alexander could truly have used the 
text from the Fourth Chapter of Timothy 11: 
*T have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith." 

Fbedsrick M Kcllct. 


Rights of Congressional Committees 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 

or nxHUDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been furnished, by Capt. James P. Mc¬ 
Govern. a letter dated December 11,1947, 
together with a statement by the Hon¬ 
orable Edward A. Alexander, of the New 
York bar, with reference to certain in¬ 
teresting legal phases of the rights of 
congressional committees, which 1 in¬ 
clude herein. 

WAsmNGTON, D. C., December 11, 1947. 
Hon James Habdiw Peterson, 

House of Repre.^entaiives, 

Washington, D C. 

DEAR Congressman: 1 am enclosing here¬ 
with letter published In the New York Times 
of this date which you may deem worthy of 
being Included In your rcmaiks for the Con- 
OBESSiONAX. Record. Mr Edward A Alex¬ 
ander, who wrote It, Is a distinguished mem¬ 
ber ol the New York Bar. He is a life-long 
friend of mine and it would please me wore 
you to see your way clear to give the people 
of our Nation an opportunity to read what 
this truly great lawyer has written on the 
above subject through the official publica¬ 
tion of their Congress. 

With assurances of high esteem and per¬ 
sonal icgards, I am. 

Very sincerely yours, 

James Patrick McGovern. 

Hearings on Communism—^Investigation or 

Hollywood Writers by Thomas Committee 

Discussed 

To the Editor or the New York Times: 

In quite a few of the articles appearing In 
the pre^^. including editorials, there seems to 
be a lot of confusion concerning the Issues 
ar.sing out of the refusal of the 10 Hollywood 
writers to answer the simple question os to 
whether or not each of them Is or Is not a 
Communist 

For Instance. In your Issue of November 23 
there appears a special to the New York 
Times, written by Lewis Wood, entitled “Le¬ 
gality of Communism Is Undecided by 
Courts, No Law Against Party Membership, 
but New Test Cases Are Pending " The very 
title shows a misconception of the issues In¬ 
volved, 

Whether or not the Communist Party Is 
or Is not leg^ Is entirely immaterial. The 


first question Involved Is whether Congress 
has the constitutional power to obtain in¬ 
formation for the purpose of framing laws, 
and as an Incident to that power to compel 
witnesses to attend and testify. If the Con¬ 
stitution gives Congress that power, then it 
had the right to exercise It by subpenaing 
these 10 Hollywood writers and asking them 
any questions it saw fit. 

OBJECTION TO REPLY 

Each one of these writers as a witness has 
the personal privilege, under the Constitu¬ 
tion, to object to answering any question on 
the ground that his answer might furnish 
self-incrlmlnatlng evidence against him or, 
as it is sometimes put, tend to Incriminate 
him. His right to object on that ground is 
a personal privilege and may be waived No 
one of these wltnessea, however, from all the 
accounts I have read, did object on the 
ground that his answer might tend to In¬ 
criminate him. Therefore, when each of 
them refused to anB’..er whether he was or 
was not a Communist, without exercising his 
personal privilege by interposing his objec¬ 
tion that the answer would tend to incrim¬ 
inate him. he had no excuse or reason for 
not answering It. 

In the first place. If It Is not a crime under 
the laws of any State or under any act of 
Congress to be a Communist, a witness can¬ 
not interpose his objection that his answer 
will tend to incriminate him. A congres¬ 
sional committee would not have to pass on 
the question os to whether the Communist 
Party Is a lawful polltlcol party It the wit¬ 
ness does not raise the question that a 
Communist is a criminal and that he will 
not, therefore, answer as to whether or not 
he Is one on that ground. 

However, In the opinion of this writer, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
net only acted well within Its constitutional 
authority but also acted In the interests of 
a sound public policy in attempting to find 
out whether or not a means of communica¬ 
tion. such as that of the moving-picture In¬ 
dustry, was being influenced to bring about 
public opinion In favor of changing the 
United States Government, a representative 
republican Government, into that of a Com¬ 
munist Government. 

If the congressional committee discovered 
In the course of Its Investigation that the 
Russian Communist Government Is attempt¬ 
ing to Influence Hollywood through the cm- 
plosmient of Communist scenario wi Iters and 
others, to create through innuendos or oth¬ 
erwise. by other and different subtle means, 
moving pictures for the purpose of influ¬ 
encing the youth of America in favor of 
communism, they would violate their duty 
to the American people If they did not fully 
expose such a situation to the public. 

ESSENTIAL STEP 

As one of the steps toward that end It 
is absolutely essentlol to know whether these 
writers are or are not Communists. Nu¬ 
merous articles appearing in the press con¬ 
tain Immaterial matter tending to confuse 
this Issue. 

Now I do not attribute to Mr Lewis Wood 
anything but the best Intentions In writ¬ 
ing his article, but It seems to me that it 
Is based on a mlsapprchcmlon. Take one 
of the statements ho made merely as one 
lllxistration He says: “Charges of con¬ 
tempt of Congress, speciflcally, refusing to 
answer the House committee’s question on 
membership In the Communist Party, would 
have nothing to do with Communist activ¬ 
ity itself Under Federal statutes there is 
nothing Illegal about being a Communist." 

From that statement anyone would get 
the impression that the congressional com¬ 
mittee, in asking each witness whether he 
was a member of the Communist Party, 
was asking an Immaterial question. In any 


investigation it is necessary to ask ques¬ 
tions which tend to prove the objective 
which the interrogator seeks. 

It is certainly Immaterial whether the 
Conmiimlst Party is a criminal organization 
in the United States or not. If a witness 
is not a Communist and it is charged against 
him that he wrote moving pictures which, 
through subtle innuendo, tend to influence 
the people of the United States against the 
existing capitalistic system, there Is reason 
to believe that he did not write such pictures 
at the request of the Communist Party. If, 
however, he admitted that he Is a Commu¬ 
nist, It would tend to prove that he wrote 
such pictures for that reason, and perhaps 
It would carry some weight on conflicting 
testimony. If such existed, that he may have 
written them at the request of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the United States. 

I have always contended that no nation, 
whether It be Russia or any other nation, 
has the right to meddle in the internal af¬ 
fairs of any other nation, large or small. 
In the case of the United States the meddling 
by any other nation Into the domestic af¬ 
fairs of the United States, with the object 
in view of changing our form of government. 
Is a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

We should pass a Federal statute pro¬ 
hibiting any such Intermeddling. The United 
States has the right to preserve Its existence 
as a free representative Republic (sometime 
erroneously called a democracy) founded 
upon a belief in God and the free-enterprise 
systom. 

If the United States Government should 
consider passing such legislation, any one 
of its congressional committees has the full 
power to elicit from witnesses whether any 
other nation, as a nation, has caused propa¬ 
ganda to be Issued In the United States 
which would tend to destroy our form of 
government and our free capitalistic system, 
and as a step toward that objective to ask 
any witness whom It proposes to question 
further concerning his activities In that di¬ 
rection whether he was or was not a member 
of the Communist Party If the Committee 
on Un-American Activities did not ask such 
questions as a necessary preliminary to 
eliciting further information on the subject, 
the committee itself would not be American. 

Edward A. Alexander. 

New York, November 20, 1947. 


Tribute to Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Com¬ 
mandant, United States Marine Corps 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. SARBACHER, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. SARBACHER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that our country this month 
will lose the active services of one to 
whom we partially owe our freedom at 
this moment—one of our military lead¬ 
ers whose personal courage and deter¬ 
mination rose above a fanatical and 
equally determined enemy, a general who 
helped turn the tide, not merely of a 
battle or a campaign, but of the Pacific 
war itself. 

Gen. Alexander Archer Vandegrlft, 
now retiring as eighteenth Commandant 
of the United States Marine Coriis, is 
that man. 
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One by one, our war leaders have 
stepped down. To each of them—to Ad¬ 
mirals King and Nimitz, to Generals 
Marshall and Arnold—the Nation stands 
in measureless debt, as it does indeed, 
to the sailors and soldiers whom they 
led. And yet, Mr. Speaker, just as we 
think of our Marines as an elite corps 
entirely apart from the other services, 
so also do we remember General Vande- 
grift with particular thankfulness. He 
too has served his country In a special 
way: the Marines’ way. 

It t 3 rpified General Vandegrift. as it 
does his corps, when he once told a con- 
gressional committee: 

Remember that $50 a month was not the 
consideration that led men to die storming 
Iwo Jlma or to crash In flames over Tokyo. 

All his service career has been devoted 
to the task of leading marines to do 
things which could never be bought. 

It is little more than 5 years since Au¬ 
gust 7,1942, when the First Marine Divi¬ 
sion landed on Guadalcanal with Gen¬ 
eral Vandegrift In command. In those 
days most American citizens had never 
heard of Archer Vandegrift. They did 
know, however, that his marines were 
ready for battle: they did know, perhaps, 
that although not a single United States 
Army division was ready to face the Jap¬ 
anese in the South Pacific, the Fleet Ma¬ 
rine Force could be relied upon to stem 
the tide; they soon realized that, despite 
even MacAi'thur’s prophecies of disas¬ 
ter. the Marines were on Guadalcanal to 
stay. Soon they began to ask, “Who is 
General Vandegrift? What kind of man 
is it who has stopped the Japanese’” 

Curiously enough, the answers seemed 
almost meager. General Vandegrift, it 
appeared, was a quiet man; a steady sort 
of individual who refused to be rattled 
as he thought through a problem. Har¬ 
mony, teamwork, and honest firmness 
were the attributes of his command— 
coupled, of course, with a marine’s will¬ 
ingness to “go” rather than to “send ” 
For example, when Henderson Field was 
the “hot spot” of Guadalcanal, there you 
found General Vandegrift’s command- 
post, located on a bull’s-eye. 

Guadalcanal has receded a little in our 
memories nowadays. You could have lost 
it in the Bulge or in Normandy. But re¬ 
member this, gentlemen, Guadalcanal, in 
August 1942 was the first offensive of the 
Allies, and it was by all odds our first 
success. Remember that, from Guadal¬ 
canal on, the Japanese never again ad¬ 
vanced. And remember, finally, that it 
was General Vandegrift and his gallant 
troops who brought this to pass. 

For General Vandegrift, however, 
Guadalcanal was only a beginning. 
Wearing his well-earned Congressional 
Medal of Honor, on New Year’s Day, 1944, 
General Vandegrift relieved General 
Thomas Holcomb as Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. Prom that point on, 
many of you here in the Congress came 
to know him well. We knew him as the 
honest spokesman of a corps which had 
no more to offer than its courage and its 
discipline; we knew him as a wise and 
firm leader who commanded the respect 
of statesmen as well as of soldiers; and 
we soon found out that when you sought 


a straight answer, you could get Just 
that from the Commandant of Marines. 

Probably it is owing to General Vande¬ 
grift and his small band of ex-Marines 
here in Congress that the corps at this 
moment retain their integrity and vigor 
as a key arm in our Military Establish¬ 
ment. 

It would be a cllchA—although a very 
grand one—to close these remarks with 
the Marines’ motto, the Semper Pidelis 
which has sustained every one of them. 
Archer Vandegrift included, in so many 
hard-fought battles. Equally close to 
the mark, however, if not so well known, 
is the judgment which Secretary For- 
restal passed upon General Vandegrift 
a few months ago, when the former 
stepped upward to become Secretary of 
National Defense. Of the Marines’ Com¬ 
mandant, wrote the Secretary who had 
himself braved Japanese fire with Ma¬ 
rines on Iwo Jima: 

He has vigorously and effectively acted In 
the Interest of the Marine Corps and has 
maintained the high spirit which has come 
to be associated with that organization He 
has been successful in his mission of keeping 
the Marines rer.dy at all times for any emer¬ 
gency His deep devotion to his country 
provides an example for his associates and 
for all who follow him. 

Tribute to Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Com¬ 
mandant, United States Marine Corps 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OF FLOBIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
aure the Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. without exception, feel a pro¬ 
found regret at the retirement of Gen. 
Alexander Archer Vandegrift. eighteenth 
commandant of the Marine Corps 

Most of us, I believe, link the names of 
Vandegrift and Guadalcanal in an in¬ 
soluble bond. We think back to those 
days of 1942 when allied forces were re¬ 
tiring or being forced slowly backward 
on all fronts, and when the Japanese 
were in turn driving toward Australia 
and New Caledonia. And then, Mr. 
Speakei, the events of August 7, 1942, 
come vividly to mind, for It was on that 
day that General Vandegrift landed his 
First Marine Division in the Solomons 
in the first allied offensive of the war. 

It was a supreme tribute to our Corps 
of Marines that they alone were ready 
for amphibious warfare in this hour; and 
it was equally a supreme tribute to the 
Indomitable leadership of General Van¬ 
degrift. in a most critical and doubtful 
moment for our fortunes, the marines, 
elite, courageous, and disciplined, re¬ 
sponded in face of all discouragements 
and hardship to hold the southern Solo¬ 
mons for the United States. 

The firm and serene Virginian who 
commanded at this moment, however, 
was also the same Ueutenant Vandegrift 
who had been commended for coolness 
and courage under enemy fire at Vera 


Cruz; the dogged and fearless officer who 
had faced savage Haitian bandits to win 
still more laurels; and the north China 
marine commander who had never hesi¬ 
tated, even in the late 1930’8, to set his 
face against the Japanese about Peking. 
At a time in our history when events 
were so finely balanced as they were on 
Guadalcanal, we had good reason. In¬ 
deed, to be thankful for Archer Vande¬ 
grift and all that his past record as a 
marine had made him. 

It was a very different mattei. Mr 
Speaker, when General Vandegrift came 
to Washington In 1944, We have all 
seen field commanders—even very great 
ones—who were unable to survive “The 
Battle of Washington”; and there is a 
moral courage and clearheaded firm¬ 
ness which is as greatly needed here as 
ever on the field of battle. How would 
Vandegrift of Guadalcanal measure up 
to the records of previous great com¬ 
mandants? Would Washington dim 
the lustre of this great fighting man? 

I think you know the answer, Mr 
Speaker. I think that every Member of 
this Congress who has ever seen Gen¬ 
eral Vandegrift in action knows his 
forthright integrity and his willingness 
to stand courageously for his beliefs. We 
had a fine example of this only last year 
in the now-happlly resolved service uni¬ 
fication discussions when General 
Vandegrift supplied the leadership to 
those exmarines in the Congress who, 
working together, were able to convince 
the Congress of the necessity of granting 
to marines the sanction and protection 
which all marines believed necessary. 

To recite General Vandegrift's entire 
record and his accomplishments would 
consume more space than even the 
Record could grant. We know all this, 
we know that “great deeds” and “high 
honors” are synonymous with the name 
“Vandegrift,” just as is the word “ma¬ 
rine,” synonymous with the highest In 
courage, discipline, and fighting ability. 
Mr, Speaker, so long as the Marine 
Corps is able to produce such men as 
Archer Vandegrift, I have only confi¬ 
dence in the outcome of whatever mili¬ 
tary battles may lie ahead. 


Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr Speaker. I .‘•hould 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the illuminating statement made by 
Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer before 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate on Wednesday. As you all know, 
General Wedemeyer was called as an ex¬ 
pert witness to testify upon the urgency— 
from the American point of view—of 
aiding the Republic of China in its 
struggle against communism. 

General Wedemeyer is more than an 
expert on China. He served in an unique 
capacity first on the periphery of China 
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and then within China itself. As Chief 
of Staff to Lord Mountbatten during the 
difficult Burmese campaigns, he attained 
an Intimate understanding of what 
China's independence means to the Far 
East as a whole. Then, as Chief of Staff 
to Chiang Kai>shek and commander of 
the American forces in China, he gained 
a thorough understanding from the in¬ 
side of the difficulty of China’s struggle 
against the Communist menace. More 
recently, he was sent by President Tru¬ 
man as his personal representative to 
examine the findings of earlier observers 
on the complex Chinese situation. 

General Wedemeyer was better fitted 
than perhaps any other officer in the 
United States Army to consider the 
Chinese situation as a part of the world 
picture. Prior to his service in China, 
he was the recognized American au¬ 
thority on the German army and the 
military and industrial affairs of Hitler's 
Germany; he was one of the few Ameri¬ 
can officers to graduate from Germany’s 
West Point, the Kriegsakademie. He was 
one of the first to see first-hand the dan¬ 
gers of nazlsm to world democracy, as he 
Is today one of the very few qualified 
from personal knowledge to speak about 
the extreme gravity of the Par Eastern 
situation. 

Because of his extraordinary experi¬ 
ence, both military and diplomatic. East 
and West. General Wedemeyer is today 
especially valuable as the chief of the 
operations division of the United States 
Army. There he finds himself daily face 
to face not with theoretical situations, 
but with reality. 

It is gratifying that General Wede- 
meyer’s testimony has received almost 
unanimous approval. It is most unfor¬ 
tunate, however, that one of Washing¬ 
ton’s newspapers, the Washington Post, 
which has for some reason consistently 
followed an antiaid to China policy, 
has chosen to take General Wedemeyer 
to task for his frank and fearless testi¬ 
mony. I have had the pleasure of per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the General for 
a number of years and can say from my 
own experience that there is no more 
objective, disinterested, and courageous 
servant in American Government. 


A Veto-Proof Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following statement 
made by me on introducing the bill to 
reduce personal income taxes for the 
year 1948: 

A Veto-Proof Tax Bill 
1. It removes an estimated 6,000,000 tax¬ 
payers from the tax rolls by increasing the 
present $500 per capita exemptions to $600. 

2 It provides tax reductions for married 
couples ranging from 67 percent In lower 
brackets to approximately 10 percent in upper 


brackets. These are the 0,500,000 taxpayers 
who can take advantage of splitting their 
income for income-tax purposes. 

3. Provide an additional exemption of $600 
for those people 65 years of age and over. 
This exemption affects an estimated 3,700,000 
returns and removes about 1,400,000 tax¬ 
payers from the tax rolls. 

4 Increase the present $500 allowance for 
the blind to a $600 exemption and give effect 
to this In the withholding tables. There are 
approximately 250,000 blind people In this 
country. 

6. In addition to the advantages to married 
couples through splitting Income for tax pur¬ 
poses, it provides a percentage reduction 
which affects taxpayers according to the size 
of their present tax. It in effect divides them 
into four groups as follows: 

GROUP A 

Those with Incomes (after deductions and 
exemption) which do not exceed $1,000 re¬ 
ceive a 30 percent reduction In their tax 
This is the same reduction granted last year. 
In this group there are 29,200,000 taxpayers. 

GROUP B 

Those with incomes between $1,000 and 
$1,396 receive a reduction ranging from 30 
percent to 20 percent, which is the same as 
last year. In this group there are 14,500,000 
taxpayers 

GRoxn> c 

Those with Incomes between $1,396 and 
$4,000 receive a 20 percent reduction, which 
is the same as last year. In this group there 
are 9,100,000 taxpayers. 

GROUP o 

Those with Incomes In excess of $4,000 
receive a 20 percent reduction on the tax 
applicable to the first $4,000 of their Income, 
and 10 percent on the tax applicable to the 
remainder of their Income In this group 
there are 1,700,000 taxpayers. 

6. Repeals the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 which discriminates against resi¬ 


dents living in the community property 
states In the payment of estate and gift taxes. 
A provision putting residents living in non¬ 
community property States on the same basis 
as residents living In community property 
States for estate and gift tax purposes is be¬ 
ing drafted and It is hoped will be ready to 
put in the bill when reported out by the 
committee. Due to complications and dlffl- 
cultles in the preparation of such a provi¬ 
sion, it was not possible to have it ready for 
incorporation in the introduced bill 
The estimated percentage distribution of 
the Individual income-tax liability and tax¬ 
payers under present law compared with the 
estimated distribution of total tax reduction 
under the bill introduced today are as fol¬ 
lows. 


Taxable net ineoino 
class (after personal 
exemption and credit 
for dopendents on 
basis of fC(Xi per 
capita exemptions) 

I’crccntauo distribution of— 

1 otal 
tax- 1 
payers 

l_ 1 

under 

present 

law 

L 

under 

new 

bill 

^ . 1 M 

S3 G 

18.3 

28 1 

« f • 

' 2(> G 

10.7 

25 2 

1 ■ 

IG 7 

23 0 

23 S 

$4[000 and over. 

3.1 

30 2 

22 0 

Total. 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


Thus 77 percent of the total reduction will 
go to taxpayers with taxable incomes under 
$4,000, and 23 percent to taxpayers with tax¬ 
able Incomes of $4,000 and over. 

Without allowing for Increased tax col¬ 
lections, which have always been a result of 
reducing personal income taxes, the bill 
would reduce Federal revenues from person¬ 
al Income taxes by approximately $5,500,000,- 
000, Including a provision for estate and gift- 
tax relief for residents of non-community- 
property States, which will be ready to in¬ 
clude In the bill when reported out by the 
committee. 


Comparison between the tax burden under present law, H. R 3950, and plan for reducing 
the individual income-tax burden 

SINGLE PERSON—NO DEPENDENTS ^ 


Net income class 

Tax liability undei— 

1 

1 

1 




Present law 

n. R. 3950 

Now bill 

11. U. 3950 

New bill 

n. R. 3050 

New bdl 

$000. 

$19 

$13 

$6 

$6 

$19 

Peremt 

30 0 

Percent 

100 0 

$800. 

57 

40 

27 

17 

30 

30 0 

62 6 

$1,200. 

133 

W 

80 

40 

6.1 

30 0 

30 8 

$1,800..... 

247 

103 

173 

54 

74 

21 0 

30 0 

$3,0(K). 

4K5 

388 

371 

97 

114 

20 0 

2:1 5 

$6, (XXI. 

022 

737 

727 

184 

105 

20 0 

21 1 

$7.(XXI. 

1.4.15 

1,148 

1,185 

287 

250 

20 0 

17 4 

$10,(X)0. 

2,347 

1,877 

2,003 

4()0 

344 

20 0 

14 7 

$20,000. 

b,G45 

6,316 

6,866 

1,329 

2,4511 

790 

20 0 

11 0 

$30,000. 

12,265 

9,812 

10,905 

22,482 

1,360 

20 0 

11 1 

$50,0(X). 

25,1,37 

20,110 

6,027 

2,(»65 

20 0 

10 6 

$100,01X1. 

03,541 

60,833 

57,032 

12,708 

6,509 

20 0 

10 2 

$3UMXXI. 

$500,000. 

234,997 

194,997 

211,330 

40,000 

2.1,658 

17 0 

10 1 

407,897 

340,686 

306,040 

68,312 

40,048 

14 3 

10 0 

$1,000,000. 

840,147 

736,336 

765,974 

103,812 

84,173 

12 4 

in 0 

$2,000,000. 

1,704,647 

1,509,835 

1,634,024 

194,812 

170.623 

11.4 

10 0 
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. INCOME EARNED BY 1 SPOUSE * 
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$0 

$2:1 

67 

$7(> 
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100.0 
57 9 

$3,000. 

100 
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80 

no 
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$6,(XXI_ _ 

680 

471 

886 

118 
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20 0 

34 5 

$7,000. 

1,046 

836 

708 
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337 

20 0 

32.2 

$1(1,(XXI...,. _ 

1,862 

6,800 

11,381 

1,490 
4,712 
9,106 

1,210 
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20.0 

.'16.0 

$2(1,(XXI_ 

3,666 

6,977 

1,178 
2; 276 
4,822 
]^4(X) 
89,806 
68^176 

103.675 

194.676 

2,2:14 

4,404 
8,126 
18,077 
44,474 
62,660 
105,884 ' 
102; 336 

20 0 
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20 0 

38.7 
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241111 
62; 301 
233,700 
406,600 
83^860 

10,280 
49,841 
193,896 
348,426 
736,176 
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15; 986 
44.224 
189,226 
843,940 
733; 900 
1,611,014 

20.0 

33.7 

$100,non..._ 

20 0 

29.0 
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17 0 

10 0 

*600,000 _ 

14.3 

15.4 

*1,00(I,{XIO_ 

12.4 

12.6 

$2,000,000_ - ... 

1,703,360 

11.4 

11.3 
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The SoYlet Unkm Skoald Not Bo Called 
"Ruiiia" 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 

or KASTLAND 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December i'i, 1947 

Mr. TYDINOS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement by my friend, 
the Reverend Dr Joseph P. Thomlng, 
Associate Editor of 'The Americas’* and 
“World Affairs,** about the importance 
of the distinction between the Soviet 
Union and that nonexistent body politic, 
“Russia.” This explanation was pub¬ 
lished on the editorial page of the New 
York Times on September 20, 1947. It 
contains suggestions that may be of spe¬ 
cial interest to radio commentators, 
newspaper editors, educators, authors, 
and lecturers. Correct terminology can 
promote understanding, because preci¬ 
sion makes for clarity. 

I consider it a significant fact that Mr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, in a recent article In 
the New York Times, on Sunday, Decem¬ 
ber 7,1947, employed exactly the phrase¬ 
ology advocated by Dr. Thorning. 

Mr. Toynbee, it may be added, is the 
Director of Studies at the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and Research, 
Professor of International History of the 
University of London. It is interesting to 
note that Professor Toynbee and Dr. 
Thorning agree on the need for accurate 
expression in the domain of world af¬ 
fairs. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

When an educator like Dr. George D Stod¬ 
dard. president of the University of Illinois 
(the New York Times, September 7, 1947), in 
an otherwise excellent article uses an ad¬ 
mittedly Incorrect term, ‘'Russia," four 
times In succession, readers have a right to 
Inquire about the reasons which may moti¬ 
vate such phraseology. The question Is Im¬ 
portant, because all democratic, freedom- 
loving peoples have an obligation not to 
identify the Russians with their totalitarian 
masters. 

Can It be that slovenly newspaper practice 
Is responsible for the careless language of 
some educators? Too many editors and news 
commentators forget that “Russia" went out 
of existence in 1917. when a new body politic, 
eventually to be known as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, was established. The 
name which the original totalltarlans selected 
brings out clearly the international char¬ 
acter of the Marxist police state. “Russia," 
with its necessary connection with the Rus¬ 
sian people, simply does not have the conno¬ 
tations which are present In "the Soviet 
Union." Why do Journalists, who like to 
pride themselves upon their accuracy, con¬ 
tinue to use an outmoded, unhlstorlcal 
vocabulary? 

To be sure, some newspaper folk as well 
as a few of the professors try to Justify them¬ 
selves by pointing out that they are merely 
following "common usage." This seems to be 
a weak apology. In point of fact, the more 
alert foreign correspondents usually lead off 
their pieces In this Held by mentioning "the 


Soviet Union" and then occasionally employ 
**Russla" as a variant. 

On the other hand. Messrs. Henry A. Wal¬ 
lace, CLkVtat A. Pxme, and their supporters 
almost invariably introduce talk about "Rus¬ 
sia" and "the Russians” Naturally these 
words, with their atira of courage and glory, 
elicit Immense sympathy and admiration for 
the valiant Russian people 

Does any thoughtful reader Imagine that 
this choice of langui^e is not deliberate, al¬ 
though incorrect? With such radiant dic¬ 
tion, Marxist apologists In the United States 
plead the cause of the clique which runs the 
Soviet Union. The Interests of the Russian 
people and those of the Soviet Politburo, It 
may be noted, do not often coincide. 

Why not be realistic as well as exact In this 
sphere of semantics? The distinction be¬ 
tween tyrants and their slaves can and should 
be recorded each time that we mention "the 
Soviet Union" and “the Russian people " 

Is it not significant that the statesman 
identified as X. who wrote the widely quoted 
piece on the surviving totalltarlans In "For¬ 
eign Affairs," spoke clearly and consistently 
and correctly about “the Soviet Union"? 

Recommendations along these same lines 
have often been made by Mr. Alexander 
Kerenskl, onetime Provisional President of 
a democratic Russia. 

Truth depends upon accuracy of expres¬ 
sion. Furthermore, fairness to all concerned 
demands that there be no name calling 
This Is a case where the rulers of the Soviet 
Union have themselves chosen their own 
titles and descriptions. They are the self- 
proclaimed leaders of a federation which not 
only has fifth columns everywhere but also, 
avowedly, alms to embrace the world with 
Its peoples. That is in the nature of world 
revolution The Constitution of the U S 
8 R was drawn up with explicit provisions 
for the incorporation of all other political 
entitles 

It Is a practical measure of self-defense to 
employ the nomenclature selected, not by 
non-Marxist adversaries but by the Soviets 
themselves. At any rate, some citizens of 
this country will protest every time a mis¬ 
taken terminology is employed. 


Marshal Feng Yo-htiang’s Attitude 
Respecting Aid to China 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "China’s Generals,” published 
in the Washington Post of December 12, 
1947, commenting on Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang’s position with respect to aid to 
China; an article entitled, "Paradoxical 
General Has a New Lease," by Edward 
Rohrbough, published in the Washington 
Post of December 14,1947, and an article 
entitled “General Feng Calls United 
States Aid to China Useless and Danger¬ 
ous,” published in the Washington Post 
of December 12, 1947. General Feng is 
now visiting the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows; 
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{From the Washington Post of December 12, 
1947] 

CUIHA'B QXNQIALS 

The Capital at the moment is entertaining 
a distinguished visitor from China who could 
enlighten the many Members of Congress who 
are constantly asking for truth and not fic¬ 
tion about China. He Is Marshal Feng Yu- 
hslang, the famous “Christian general," who 
is visiting America for the first time—on a 
mission of Inquiry Into river conservancy 
Actually Marshal Feng is In the doghouse 
so far as Chiang Kai-shek Is concerned, but 
Chlang was so constrained by Feng’s prestige 
with the people and the armies of China— 
all of them, Communist as well—that he gave 
him a mission abroad and a high-sounding 
title as the mark of his displeasure. Feng’s 
"crime" Is that ho refused to participate In 
Chinese killing of Chinese. In other words, 
he was opposed to the clvU war, and. In 
protest, resigned his post as vice geneialla- 
slmo of the Kuomlutang armies under 
Chlang Kai-shek. 

In this country Peng has been an unre¬ 
mitting critic of the generalissimo and the 
misconduct of affairs by the clique around 
him. But, Instead of rebukes from Nanking, 
all he has got so far Is the extension of his 
commission in America. Renowned In China 
as a blunt man. he Is calling a spade a spade 
in Washington, and recently, when he read 
that the venerated Li Chai-sun had been read 
out of the Kuomlntang for criticism such as 
Marshal Peng is Indulging In, he blandly 
cabled to the generalissimo that he felt 
“humiliated” that he had not been consigned 
to outer darkness along with his friend, Li 
The news he bears from China is that, 
with the declining fortunes of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s war machine, graft and Irresponsibility 
are in the ascendant In Chlang's domain. 
Commandeering of men and things has be¬ 
come so shocking that Chinese progressives 
are refusing to have anything to do with 
Chiang The generalissimo Is making things 
worse by such acts as the proscription of the 
Democratic League, which comprises the very 
men that Secretary Marshall, when he left 
China, looked to for salvation. In these 
circumstances any aid that this country ex¬ 
tends to China will simply go Into the coffers 
of the Chlang oligarchy. As for arms to 
Chlang, they would simply perpetuate the 
civil war, and make the name of America 
execrated As It Is, the American origin of 
most of Chlang Kai-shek's arms Is advertised 
far and wide by Chlang’s henchmen after 
they have been employed against Chinese 
villages, and then lost to th^ opposing armies 
It Is wrong to think that the present war 
is a war between Chlang Kai-shek and the 
Communists, It Is a gigantic melee In which 
many factions and dissidents, as well as the 
Communists, ore engaged against Chiang 
Kai-shek A bare chance remains of media¬ 
ting this fratricidal strife, but If this Is Im¬ 
possible, and. furthermore, If Chiang is de 
feated, any new regime in Nanking woulc 
certainly not be Communist. Marshal Peng 
whose view this Is, merely confirms whai 
most sober observers of the confusion Ir 
China report. 

[From the Washington Post of Decembci 
14, 1947] 

Chiang Cbitio—Paradoxical General Has i 
Nrw Lrabb 

(By Edward Rohrbough) 

Marshal Feng Yu-hslang. China’s "Chris 
tian general" and wartime vice generalissimo 
who has played many Important roles In th< 
turbulent political drama of his country, ii 
enacting still another today—a role tha 
seems strangely contradictory to Americans 
For a year the marshal has been In thli 
country as head of the water conservatloi 
division of the Nanking government, sen 
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here by GenerallMimo Chiang Kai-shek to 
study the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
similar projects. But while carrying out 
his mission for Chiang. be has become one 
of the outspoken leaders of the conservative 
or non-Communlst, opposition to Chiang. 

He has frequently spoken out against the 
generalissimo’s prosecution of the war, 
against American aid to China and against 
the police suppression in China of students, 
newspapers, and groups who oppose the civil 
war 

Adding to the irony of the situation is that, 
although Kuomlntang newspapers in the 
United States have denounced him as 
"China’s first traitor" and have demanded 
revocation of his passport, the Chiang gov¬ 
ernment recently extended his mission an¬ 
other year. 

DR SUN'S TACTICS 

Recently Marshal Peng accepted the 
chairmanship of a new organization known 
as the Overseas Chinese Association for 
Peace and Democracy in China The organ¬ 
ization’s expressed alms are opposition to 
American military and financial aid to 
Chiang, but there are those who see it as 
having more direct political significance in 
Chinese affairs, as did various groups or¬ 
ganized by Dr Sun Yat-sen in foreign coun¬ 
tries for the purpose of opposing the Manchu 
Dynasty 

Speaking Individually, Marshal Feng has 
been critical of the Generalissimo’s war 
policy for some time, but now he has come 
out with two opinions more extreme than 
any he has uttered. They are' 

1. The United States cannot expect any 
payment for loans of money or military 
equipment to Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
from a future Chinese coalition government 

2 Neither the Generalissimo nor "the re¬ 
actionary elements which have helped him 
pursue the civil war’’ should be Included in 
such a coalition—a proposal being frequently 
mentioned by the Chinese radio. 

In spite of this opposition the Chiang 
government has taken no step publicly to 
silence the marshal or to remove him from 
his position In the government or on the 
standing committee of the Kuomintang 
Party A Chinese who moves in high 
Kuomintang diplomatic circles sought to 
explain Marshal Feng’s immunity by saying, 
"He is our elder btatesman. He is the only 
one of us who (in- hii\ ih.' es Mke that" 

The "elder s ii.e'>inai. ’ s'.a'i.s however, is 
only one of several reasons Another is prob¬ 
ably the fact that no one can plausibly ac¬ 
cuse Marshal Peng of being a Communist 
He has opposed .the Communists too often 
and he has been China’s most famous con¬ 
vert to Christianity for too long. 

SOLDTKR'S SOLDIER 

The "Chrlstlau general’s” military back¬ 
ground is even more important. Almost 
alone of China’s military leadeib during the 
last three decades. Marshal Peng represents 
the common soldier 

Of all the generals in the days of the 
Peiping Government, he was the first to 
command a large Chinese military force 
which cultivated amicable relations with the 
people. He became known as an excellent 
military teacher and an equitable discipli¬ 
narian, and his army earned the reputation 
of being the only one In which a common 
soldier of intelligence and merit might rise 
to a position of high command. 

In the war against Japan, Marshal Feng’s 
training methods showed their effectiveness. 
The Battle of Talerchwang in Shantung, the 
first important Chinese victory over the Japa¬ 
nese Army, was won by men he had trained 

After VJ-day, however. Marshal Peng 
showed a pronounced reluctance for fighting 
the civil war. The loss of three Kuomintang 
divisions to the Commxmlsts a few weeks ago 
Is attributed by some observers to the arrests 
of former Feng officers in the army of Gen. 
Sun Llcnjcn. After the arrests It Is said the 
three divisions surrendered without much 


more than token resistance, and It is not im¬ 
probable that any action against Marshal 
Feng might bring widespread defection 
among the troops his officers command. 

RESTAURANT MAN 

At 67 Marshal Feng is still a physical giant 
by Chinese standards, and, although he 
admits his public utterances might result 
in his eventual arrest, the possibility does 
not worry him. 

On the other hand, he says "there may 
come a time when Mr. Chiang and his asso¬ 
ciates are arrested themselves and bound on 
the table for trial by the people.” 

In spite of his leadership in the opposition 
to Chiang, Marshal Feng disavows any politi¬ 
cal ambitions except the achievement of 
peace in China. 

"As for myself,” he said, "I should like to 
retire and run a restaurant and spend my 
declining years in peace ” 

[Prom the Washington Post of December 12, 
19471 

General Ffng Calls United States Aid to 
China Useless and Dangerous 
China’s famous Christian general, Mar¬ 
shal Peng Yu-huslang, said In Washington 
yesterday that any American help to China 
at this time would be useless and dangerous 
Relief supplies, he said, were sure to fall 
into the hands of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
lieutenants, and some would find their way 
into the black market at Shanghai As for 
military supplies, the marshal predicted they 
would be captured by the Communists and 
prolong the civil war 
Already, he told an interviewer, the Com¬ 
munist armies arc equipped to a large ex¬ 
tent with American weapons they have seized 
from government troops 
The marshal an almost fabulous figure in 
Chinese history for 35 years, was unsparing 
yesterday in his attacks upon the Chiang 
regime, although he is still a member of 
Chlang’s Koumlntang Party and is in the 
United States on an official mission for 
Chiang to study Improvements in China’s 
water supply Until recently he ranked sec¬ 
ond to Chiang as vice generalissimo 

He has held aloof from the present civil 
war with an attitude of "a plague on both 
your house.s ” He ur,^ed yesterday that the 
United States immediately stop all forms of 
military assistance to Chiang, and follow up 
its action by a renewed offer of mediation 
in the civil war 

If any Chinese should offer mediation, he 
said, Chiang would at once brand him a Com¬ 
munist and an enemy Therefore, he argued, 
mediation must come from outside 

He thought Chiang was loslug the civil 
war, but that the Communists would never 
succeed in controlling China The Commu¬ 
nists forces, he said, included moderate and 
democratic elements, which would never lot 
the Communists “paint China red ” 

One reason tor Chlang’s lack of success, he 
said, was the existence of 72 different grades 
of rank and pay in his army 

Another was that mos' <*r ChS.i’ig’s divi¬ 
sions were far under the n'.'Ula'ioM • ’length 
of 15,000 men; those headed by Chlang's close 
lieutenants, he said, had a strength of only 
3,000 men, hut the generals collected pay and 
supplies for 15,000. 

The Marshal has long had the reputation 
abroad of being an efficient military com¬ 
mander and administrator. 

In the struggles with the war lords 20 years 
ago he brought honest government and order 
to many turbulent areas. Although he is 
67. he looks 20 years younger, a big and 
powerful man who is reported to hold the 
loyalty of many thousands in both armies 
in the present civil war. 

He was last In Washington a year ago, 
when he visited the Seventh-Day Adventist 
General Conference Headquarters at Takoma 
Park and renewed old friendships with many 
Adventist ministers who had served In China. 


European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the European recovery program, 
which I delivered last night, December 
18, over the Columbia Network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The genesis of the Marshall plan was two 
sentences in a speech by Secretary Marshall 
at Harvard last Jime. in which he suggested 
that It was about time Europe tried to help 
Itself, and that then we might feel better 
about helping them Sixteen nations met 
at Paris and did two things First, they 
decided on a level of living standards for 
the 200,000,000 people in their countries for 
the next 4 years and a level of production 
they would like to achieve by the end of 
the 4 years. In most cases considerably above 
prewar levels Then they estimated how 
much of the materials to reach these goals 
they could supply themselves The deficit, 
$22,000,000,000, Is the Marshall plan, so-called. 

Of course that is not a plan at all, In the 
sense that it Includes any specific and detailed 
projects to increase Europe’s prcductlon. 
Reports are that the first figure was twenty- 
nine billions Will Clayton persuaded the 
nations to lop seven billions off, and our own 
Harriman committee cut it several billions 
more But there is still no plan that anyone 
can get his teeth into. What is sought, 
apparently, is authority for the administra¬ 
tion to spend from four to six billions a 
year for the broad purpose of European 
recoveiy 

Although I am critical of such a vague 
proposal to spend more American billions 
in the same way that twelve billions have 
been spent unsuccessfully In the past 2 years, 
let me emphasize here that 1 have no quarrel 
whatever with the fundamental premise of 
the Marshall plan 

A free and economically solvent Europe Is 
a sound objective of our foreign policy, it 
would be tremendously to our advantage, and 
if substantial assistance from us stands a 
reasonable chance of achieving it, then the 
expenditure is Justified on the basis of na¬ 
tional self-interest But I do want assurance 
that our expenditures stand at least a 60-50 
chance of achieving results, and I am very 
certain that if the administration is left 
free to pursue the policies It has pursued in 
the past. It will fall again. Therefore, I 
believe Congress must insist on some severe 
restrictions and conditions on any future 
grants of funds or authority 

One of the major arguments by the pro¬ 
ponents of this plan is that unless we extend 
this Bid, Europe will be taken over com¬ 
pletely by the Communists In other words, 
we must buy off Communist aggression with 
American dollars. 

Granted that severe economic distress 
provides more fertile ground for Commu¬ 
nist treachery, that argument still does not 
Jibe with facts. Nowhere have the Commu¬ 
nists ever taken control of a country through 
the free choice of the people, whether the 
people were hungry or not Always the Com- 
mxmlflts have been a minority, usually a 
small one, which seized power by naked 
force, usually with the backing of the Bed 
army. Then the Coimnunists proceed to 
exterminate all political opposition, llqul- 
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date freedbtt, and Meed tbat oountry to the 
Umlt for the benefit of Borlet Rueala. The 
people ore always worse off than before. 

That la what has happened In one oountry 
after another in eastern Europe. With that 
horrible example of what Communist dic¬ 
tatorship means right next door to them, is 
it logical to aasiune that the peoples of Italy, 
Prance, or any other country will freely 
choose that course out of their troubles, re¬ 
gardless of how serious these may be? I 
cannot believe it. That is like saying that 
a man whose house is burning will pour 
gasoline on the flames unless you help him 
carry water. 

I agree completely that Communist dic¬ 
tatorship end aBgrcssion are the most seri¬ 
ous threat to both world peace and recov¬ 
ery today. But it la a threat based on power 
and force. The fifty-odd Russian divisions 
In eastern Europe have a lot more to do 
with It than economic problems In western 
Europe Like the Nazi dictator, the Com¬ 
munist dictator will be finally stopped In 
his aggressions by the piesence, or if worst 
comes to worst, by the use of superior force. 
It is just as dangerous and wrong to try to 
fool the people Into believing that we can 
buy off Communist aggression with dollars 
as It was to try to appease Hitler. 

No aid program can be put on a humani¬ 
tarian basis, deeply as we may feel about 
Europe’s plight Congress has no power 
under the Constitution to appropriate pub¬ 
lic money for charity abroad and wo would 
violate our oaths If we acted on that basis 
Likewise, ow assistance cannot by any 
stretch be termed an economic Investment. 
If conditions In Europe were such that these 
expenditmes would be a sound economic In¬ 
vestment, there would be no need for Gov¬ 
ernment to step in. Private capital would 
do the Job. 

The only basis on which Congress cun act 
is that our aid to Europe will advance the 
Interests, national welfare, and security of 
the United States. This la a political pro¬ 
gram. and must be such to be constitutional. 
Therefore it Is perfectly sound to attach to 
it any conditions which we believe are nec¬ 
essary to achieve those political objectives, 
with the recipient countries always free, of 
course, to turn down our help if they don't 
like the conditions. 

V«?'hat should those conditions be? 1 can 
suggest a few. It Is now costing American 
taxpayers at the rate of over $700,{K)0.000 a 
year to support the economy of the British 
and American zones In occupied Germany. 
All studies of the problems there agiee that 
an integrated economic and political admin¬ 
istration of at least the three western zones 
In Germany is essential If German produc¬ 
tion Is to be increased enough so Its econ¬ 
omy will at least be seir-supportlng, let alone 
repay these sums or pay any reparations 
France so far has opposed unification of Ger¬ 
many. We can understand her fear of a 
strong Germany, but our own generals are 
convinced they can prevent any rearming of 
Germany while increasing her production so 
she is self-supporting. Shouldn't we insist 
that France, as a condition of participating 
In future aid, go along with us on an Inte¬ 
grated administration of Germany? 

Britain would be one of the heaviest par¬ 
ticipants in the Marshall plan under the 
Porla report. Personally, I am convinced, 
and the record bears me out, that a free 
economy will always outproduce and pro¬ 
vide a higher standard of living for all the 
people than either a socialistic or govern¬ 
ment-planned and controlled economy. I 
believe that when economic freedoms are 
liquidated, the other freedoms are in jeop¬ 
ardy and the sooialists have always had too 
much in common with the Communists for 
my taste. I don't know how long Britain’s 
socialist government can continue to fool 
their people by tubsldilzlng their cost of liv¬ 


ing At the rate of $1,600,000,000 a year, and 1 
rather resent It that some part of our loan 
has gone into that kind of fiscal legerde¬ 
main. But I would not dream of trying to 
tell the British people what kind of govern¬ 
ment they should have or even making that a 
condition of our help. 

However, Its own production Is absolutely 
essential to Europe's recovery. Even at best, 
we can carry only a small fraction of the 
load. One of the key bottlenecks to Euro¬ 
pean recovery Is lack of coal, and a major 
part of it is due to the fact that where Britain 
used to export ten or fifteen million tons of 
coal a year to seaports on the continent, 
she is now a coal Importing country. Amer¬ 
ica has to make up part of the European 
deficit, and our coal delivered costs us $26 
a ton. The rest Is taken from the curient 
low production In the Ruhr, requiring long 
rail hauls over a transport system that is 
near the breaking point. In the opinion of 
many, a resumption of British coal exports 
to the continent is absolutely essential to 
the success of any European recovery pro¬ 
gram Why shouldn't we then Insist that as 
a condition to participation In an aid pro¬ 
gram. Britain supply, month by month, a 
million tons of coal a month for export to 
the continent of Europe? Wo would not tell 
Britain how to mine the coal That is her 
problem But we would insist that somehow 
she achieve the production essential to the 
success of the whole program, so that our 
help stands at least some chance of succeed¬ 
ing 

Another bottleneck to European recovery 
is the foreign-exchange situation. The legal 
exchange rates In many coxmtrles are 60 
percent or more below the actual buying 
power of the local currencies as reflected in 
the free (or black market) exchange rate or 
that In Switzerland, which has a free ex¬ 
change market This means the foreign Im¬ 
porter must pay double or more the true 
value of any goods he buys, in terms of his 
own currency, and that prices most goods 
out of the market. This at a time when it 
is urgently necessary for Europe to build 
up Its exports to pay for food and raw-ma¬ 
terial Imports Shouldn’t we Insist on an 
immediate correction of that situation as a 
condition to our further assistance? 

These and other conditions of a similar 
nature, all aimed at achieving the Increase 
in domestic European production which Is 
essential to the success of any aid program, 
should be part of the law. 

I voted to reduce the program for interim 
aid to France, Italy, and Austria. I did so 
for two reasons: First because I was very 
doubtful whether we can supply the volume 
of grains scheduled for export, and second, 
because the justification for the amounts 
proposed was Inadequate. 

Great emphasis has been laid on the thor¬ 
ough screening given the requests of Prance, 
Italy, and Austria for interim aid by the 
State Department Under Secretary Lovett 
testified that the request by Prance had been 
reduced $131,000,000, from $459,000,000 to 
$328,000,000. But then he went on to explain 
that tiie redyction Included an Item of $80,- 
000,000 for balance of payments of debts be¬ 
tween Franco and Belgium, another of $20,- 
000,000 for an old debt to England which the 
French were going to pay In dollars although 
they held $200,000,000 of blocked sterling, 
and finally an item of $16,000,000 which also 
was an old foreign-exchange debt. These 
three items, which are pure paper padding 
and had nothing to do with urgent needs for 
food and fuel, total $16,000,000 of the $131,- 
000,000 cut out of the French request, mak¬ 
ing tt apparent that her request for actual 
commodities could not have been reduced 
at ell materially. Since applioants for either 
gifts or loans seldom pare their requests to 
the bone, we are justified in questioning 
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Whether the State Depertment’A eoreenlng 
o< these requests are too vigorous. 

On the other question. America’s ability to 
■pare the 670,000,000 bushels of grain exports 
at which the administration la aiming with¬ 
out very dangerous repercussions on our own 
economy, the testimony before the Appro¬ 
priations Oommlttee raised grave doubts in 
my mind. The five major grains—wheat, 
com, oats, barley, and rye—are tied together 
in our economy, being to some extent inter¬ 
changeable as human food or livestock feed. 
This year our total production of these five 
grains is 5,396,000,000 bushels, which Is 703,- 
000,000 bushels less than our total domestic 
consumption and export last year of 6,098,- 
000.000 bushels. Expert witnesses before our 
committee were very doubtful. In view of 
these facts, whether we could export the 
600.000.000 bushels of wheat planned by the 
administration without driving the price of 
wheat up to $4 a bushel and leaving us with 
a dangerously low carry-over. 

For 7 years in the Senate I have supported 
consistently every major foreign-policy pro¬ 
posal of the national administration. 1 
agree that a free and healthy Europe is a 
sound objective of our foreign policy 

But these few examples, plus the repeated 
past failures of this administration’s foreign- 
policy proposals to achieve promised results, 
demonstrate the necessity for a thorough and 
critical examination of the Marshall plan. If 
these additional billions asked of American 
taxpayers are not to go the same way as the 
twelve billions spent in the past 2 years, 
then Congress must attach conditions which 
will assure the now aid program at least a 
minimum chance of success. 

Thank you and good night. 


Presentation of Pennsylvania Gold Medal 
to General Eisenhower 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Dccamher 19 (legislative day of 

Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr President, last 
Saturday night, December 13. the Penn¬ 
sylvania Society of New York presented 
to General of the Army, Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, Its gold medal for distinguished 
service. I had the honor to present the 
medal to the General. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed In the Appendix 
the remarks I made on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr President, members of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania society, and my fellow Americans, the 
Pennsylvania society, year after year, has 
presented its gold medal to soldicis, states¬ 
men. and Industrialists 

The selection of the recipient of the award 
for the forty-ninth annual meeting will meet 
the enthusiastic approval of all Americans. 

It Is one of the highest honors of my life 
that you have selected me to present the 
medal. 

Tonight, with utmost pride and gratitude, 
we add our full measure of praise and tribute 
to an American soldier, a modest American 
patriot, whose service to our country and 
to the world ranks In magnitude with that 
of the great captains of history. 

The great prairie State of Kansas right¬ 
fully claims Dwight Elsenhower. But we of 
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Pennsylvania boast of his Pennsylvania 
Dutch background and the Ood-fearlng Penn¬ 
sylvania pioneers who were his forebears. 

To that devout religious background we 
can look for the makings of his strong char¬ 
acter. his deep humility, his devotion to duty, 
and his sturdy Americanism. 

Fortunately for America our real leaders 
have been men with deep religious convic¬ 
tions. We find all these things in Dwight 
Elsenhower. That could be expected. One 
of his biographers has quoted him as saying: 

‘T practically had to memorise the Bible 
when I was a kid.” 

That training In truth, righteousness, and 
Christian principles gave yotmg Elsenhower 
splendid guidance on his Journey to great¬ 
ness. That training likewise is the source 
of the humility with which he has received 
the world's acclaim and the magnificent 
honors he has so thoroughly deserved. 

It Is part of our priceless American heritage 
that a long list of men coming from humble 
and obscure places have led this Nation to 
great heights. 

In no other coimtry of the world does 
youth look ahead with brighter hope ot 
greater opportuxirlty. The poor boy. reared 
In humble surroundings, faces the future 
with an equal chance for success In life with 
those more advantageously placed. 

That Is the essence of America-equal op¬ 
portunity to rise to the highest places in 
government. In the Army or the Navy, In 
commerce or Industry, in the educational 
world. In the professions, or as leaders in the 
spiritual progress of our country. 

The boys from the humble Elsenhower 
home In Abilene. Kans, may be pointed to as 
outstanding products of this great American 
asset. Dwight Elsenhower and his brothers, 
without influence or social position, solely by 
their own efforts and ability, and the Inspira¬ 
tion of devout. God-fearing parents, gained 
distinction In a wide variety of careers. 

For them, as for every other American boy, 
the doors of opportunity were wide open. 
Freedom of opportunity Is probably the most 
precious of the freedoms we enjoy. It must 
bo sacredly guarded and preserved. The 
light of American liberty will shine leas 
brightly should freedom of opportunity be 
denied or restricted In any generation. 

Thorough preparation for the task ahead 
was one of the early characteristics of young 
Dwight Eisenhower. He won competitive ex¬ 
aminations for both the United States Mili¬ 
tary and Naval Academies, but clrcumstancea 
directed his course to West Point. 

Time does not permit a recital of his varied 
duties os a young officer. Let us move for¬ 
ward to March 1918. Our country Is at war. 
Great fleets arc carrying troops and supplies 
to the battlefields of France. Training camps 
at homo are preparing young men for war. 
Industrial plants and farms ore working at 
top speed to produce the munitions and food 
for the front lines. 

Back to the soli of Pennsylvania, young 
Elsenhower Is given command of Camp Colt 
at Gettsrsburg, a tank-training center. 

Here it was necessary to solve the problem 
of training men for tank warfare without 
tanks. For this most difficult Job he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 

At Gett 3 raburg he displayed the zeal, fore¬ 
sight. and administrative ability that was to 
moke him the Ideal man to command the 
greatest army In the history of the world. 

The years of peace that followed World 
War I were years of further study, training, 
and preparation. He attended the Command 
and General Staff School, the Army War 
College, the Army Industrial School, and 
served In the office of the Chief of Staff. 

Once more we move forward to another 
time of national peril, the dark days of World 
War n. The mighty Nazi war machine 
sweeps across Bturope, crushing all opposition 
by the power of its mechanized strength. 


Japanese treachery at Pearl Harbor electrifies 
America into feverish activity. 

Elsenhower, then a lieutenant colonel sta¬ 
tioned in the field, received orders to proceed 
to Washington for duty as Chief of the War 
Plans Division of the General Staff. 

His Job was to draft plans for other men 
to execute in military operations around the 
world. When it was. decided to establish a 
European theater of operations for American 
troops. General Elsenhower proceeded to 
draw up a directive for the theat«r com¬ 
mander, whoever might be selected. 

Little did he dream as he worked far Into 
the night that he had already been picked 
for that tremendoiM responsibility. It never 
entered his mind that a few months later he 
would be designated Commander In Chief of 
the Allied Forces in North Africa. Nor did 
he imagine that a year and a ball later, he 
would be chosen Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces, the largest 
and most powerful army the world has ever 
known. 

The vast mobilization of military might 
under his command Included solcUers of 12 
Allied nations. Through his leader^lp they 
were the best trained, best equipped, best 
fed. and best led army In world history. 
They did not drive for conquest or national 
gains In territory or treasure. They fought 
to safeguard civilization, to preserve liberty, 
to crush tyranny, to liberate the enslaved, 
and to expand the area of the earth where 
men might live In freedom. 

Tonight we are proud to honor the small¬ 
town boy from Abilene. Kans, who rose by 
his exceptional ability to command the great¬ 
est military power in history. Victory for 
civilization was fabricated out of his genius 
for organization, planning, cooperation, and 
his Inspiring leadership. 

The career of General Elsenhower Is an 
epic of Americanism. His record of achieve¬ 
ment points directly to the Bible and its 
teachings as the only true guide for human 
conduct. 

If America Is to attain spiritual leadership 
in a world of peace and good will we must 
strengthen the moral fiber of our people. 
We must renew our spiritual strength by 
hard work, thrift, helpfulness, tolerance, and 
love of God. 

Those qualities guided Dwight Elsenhower 
to brilliant success. We can be better Amer¬ 
icans by following his stirring example. Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, In grateful recognition of 
your leadership in defense of civilization and 
your vast oontrlbution to the preservation 
of American liberty, we are proud to present 
to you, sir. the gold medal of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Society. 


Chritinuis Radio Addreii by Hon. 
Alexander Wiley 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday. December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 19i7 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a Christmas address hy myself which 
is being broadcast over the radio stations 
of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recced, 
as follows: 


Amsbica'8 and thz World’s Rebirth 

This is a happy occasion for me to visit 
with you in this haUowed season of the year. 
I am grateful to this station for making this 
visit possible through the means of tran¬ 
scription. 

Although I am speaking from Washington, 
D. C.. Mrs. Wiley and I, in spirit, are back In 
Wisconsin with our loved ones and our 
friends. All of our Christmases from child¬ 
hood. except two or three, have been spent 
in Wisconsin, and this year we shall live aU 
of them over again In memory. 

CRRISTUAZ IN WASHINQTOM 

In Washington, D. C.. there are Joyful 
Bcsnss, much like the scenes In our home 
Etate. Everywhere you can hear the lovely 
notes of SUent Night, Holy Night, and O. 
Come All Ye Faithful. There are Santa 
Clauses with tinkling bells on the street and 
children, as in our day, gaily follow in Santa's 
wake and with wondering eyes, seeking to 
learn the meaning of Noel. All around town, 
Christmas wreaths can be seen In the win¬ 
dows, together with gaily lit trees In both 
homes and stores. There are special church 
senrices. crowded with holiday worshtppers. 
postmen knocking at the doors, bringing 
armfuls of Christmas cards and packages— 
tokens of remembrance and affection. There 
are carolers also. These are Washington 
scenes, which are being reenacted throughout 
the land in cities, hamlets, and Isolated 
farms 

TBX CHRISTMAS STORY 

Old and young never tire of hearing this 
tale—Christmas and its story of the shep¬ 
herds In the field watching over tbelr flocks 
by night, when the angel of the Lord came 
upon them and the glory of the Lord shown 
around about them, and the story of the 
Wise Men following the star and seeing the 
Babe in the manger. 

As we grow older, the spiritual significance 
of Christmas becomes more apparent. We 
do not lot the human festivities and gift- 
giving crowd out the real spiritual meaning 
of Christmas to the human race. 

The birth of the Christ Child, the coming 
of the way-shower to mankind, the light of 
the world—this Is what we celebrate This 
coming of the Messiah has well been de¬ 
scribed as the single most important event 
In the history of the human race. The 
message that the angels brought that day 
has become, in the minds of men throughout 
the globe, the most significant words that 
have ever been spoken: 

“Behold, 1 bring good tidings, for unto you 
Is bom this day a Savior, who la Christ, the 
Lord " 

These words spoke of the coming of Him 
who embodied “the way, the truth, and the 
life •' 

They marked the coming of Him who was 
to bring the most significant truths ever 
uttered to mankind—truths which when 
understood and lived would bring to be¬ 
nighted humanity Joy. peace, and the love of 
God and mankind. 

The Teacher said, “Fear not; rejoice 
always,” and again, “Peace I leave with you; 
My peace I give unto you." Also, “The king¬ 
dom of God Is within you," and. “If ye con¬ 
tinue in My word, ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall set you free “ 

And He taught mankind that the greatest 
was he who served best. 

As man assimilates His truths, the Chrlst- 
chlld is reborn In man’s heart and reflected 
In bis deeds. It has been well stated. 
“Christianity not applied is denied “ It has 
been stated, too. that every day can be a 
Christmas Day. Every day, rebirth takes 
place In us. If we follow Him. 

MEMORIEB or TORX 

Christmas is a season of memories. It 
brings back those recollections of oiw child- 
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hood, of parents trho've gone on ahead in the 
Journey we all must take, of brothers fmd 
slaters and other loved ones. It brings to 
mind the scenes of family reunions when 
we gathered at the old hearthside to rejoice 
with one another, to celebrate additions to 
the family, new adventures in life. 

It brings back the scenes of the old home¬ 
stead with the fireplace and the crackling 
logs, the table piled high with Christmas 
delicacies, the reminiscences of the oider 
folks, the laughter and the mxulc, the voices 
of the younger folks. It brings back visions 
of dearly loved faces, of warm hands that 
clutched ours and warm hearts that went 
out to meet ours. It brings back the sweet¬ 
est thoughts In the hall of memories Thus, 
for each of us Christmas opens a personal 
memory album, which brings a smile to our 
lips and a tender feeling to our hearts. 

PAHTICTTLAR MBANINO OF TIIXS CKaiSTMAB 

This particular Christmas is one which Is 
of special Interest to our own state. Chiist- 
mas is. of course, the season of joy In which 
we herald the coming of the Prince of Pence 
In our minds, too. Christmas blends with the 
approachuig new year. It, In turn, sym¬ 
bolizes the birth of 366 new days of golden 
opportunity. January 1,1918, will also mark 
a particular birth for the people of Wiscon¬ 
sin, for on that day we will usher in the sec¬ 
ond century of Wisconsin progress—the sec¬ 
ond hundred years since our admission Into 
the Union os a State. How we have mightily 
giown since Noel was first celebrated by 
Father Allouez over 276 years ago on the 
shores of Chequamegon Bay In the then wil¬ 
derness of the Badger country 

To be sure, Wisconsin Centennial Day. as 
proclaimed by our Governor Rennebohm, will 
not be celebrated until January 6. But all 
of these fine events and Inspiring occasions 
will blend as one This is a holiday season 
of birth and rebirth, and It is on this subject 
that I would like to spend the few remaining 
moments with you—America’s rebirth and 
the rebirth of the world. I do hope that I 
may have the benefit of your frank comment 
on this little chat As you know, 1 am 
always delighted to get the benefit of the 
Judgment of the folks out home. 

CHRISTMAS DEDICATION 

My friends, you and I know that we who 
love America and her great freedoms and 
human and spiritual values—we must seek 
to compichend the meaning of Christmas, 
and become more adequate In our living, yes, 
more spiritually adequate to meet the great 
problems and challenges facing us 

In this holy season, as the new year ap¬ 
proaches, Americans need to be reborn and 
rededicated to the job before us. It Is up to 
us to live the principles of the Prince of 
Peace in our homes, around the conference 
table when labor and management meet. In 
our offices and in the factories where we can 
display the Christmas mood and the Christ¬ 
mas message to om- associates, in the stores, 
on the farms, and. indeed, everywhere where 
we meet others; In meeting the problems of 
high prices, foreign relations, foreign aid, 
high taxes, national security, educational 
problems, health needs, housing shortages, 
the need for the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Yes, there Is plenty of room to apply the 
principles taught us by the Prince of Peace. 
"Blessed are the peacemakers." He said. We 
have countless precedents for applying spir¬ 
itual law to the solution of human problems. 
Men and women In all ages did that very 
thing. In our own land, Washington and 
Lincoln always sought the know-how from 
God 

APPLYJNO THE CHRISTMAS MESSACOB 

Wherever there are In our land people 
without shelter, that is where It is up to us 
to apply the principles of the Good Shepherd 
In assuring adequate shelter for them. 


Wherever in this land there are people who 
are suffering, it is up to us to balm their 
needs in accordance with the principles of 
the King of Kings. In our foreign relations, 
it la up to us to apply His Golden Rule to 
deal in a spirit of justice and fraternity with 
all peoples—both former enemies and former 
allies. The spirit of the way-shower can 
vltalhse whatever we do. 

In fact, on any right issue, it is His spirit 
that “maketh alive" whatever we do On 
this Issue of high prices, for example, wheth¬ 
er you believe In strong Government con¬ 
trols or In a voluntary program, you know 
that no program will succeed unless the 
spirit of the people stands behind it In 
fact, all legislation can be but a dead letter 
unless there is behind it the will, the pur¬ 
pose, the intent, the spirit on the part of 
all our people for Its fulfillment It was 
Paul, you recall, who said, "The letter kill- 
eth. but the spirit maketh alive " 

Throughout all this woild, war has un¬ 
fortunately left a bitter heritage of hate and 
fe.ir and doubt and Jealousy. It has left 
broken minds, bodies, hearts, and national 
economies The spirit of Christmas can re¬ 
store human beings and nations and con 
solve these problems. 

The peoples of the earth can find In the 
spirit of Christmas the inspliatlon for their 
own recovery. They can find In the Chrlst- 
Way the way of salvation, the desire for 
work. Industry, Initiative, Invention, vision— 
In a word, the adequacy necessary to find the 
way out—the solution “With God, all 
things are possible ’’ We of Wisconsin and 
of the Nation, with grateful hearts for our 
blessings, sit at the feet of the Way-Shower 
and learn from Him to renew our minds with 
His mind and ideas. 

CONCLUSION 

There Is one particular Christmas greeting 
which comes to mind and with that, 1 con¬ 
clude my greeting to you 

"I salute you: There is nothing 1 can give 
you which you have not; but there is much, 
that, while I cannot give you, you can 
take • • • 

“No heaven can come to us unless our 
hearts find rest in It today. Take 
Heaven. • • • 

“No peace lies in the future which is not 
hidden in the present Take peace • • * 

"The gloom of the world Is but a shadow, 
behind it, yet within our reach, is Joy Take 

Joy • • • 

“And so at this Christmas time I greet 
you. with the prayer that for you, now and 
foicvcr, the day breaks and the shadows 
flee awav " 

Mrs V7tlev and I, for our children and 
grandchildren, wish for you a Christmas 
and a New Year rich in blessings. 


The Corporation and the Rights of Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

OF WTOMINQ 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject *‘Tbe Corporation 
and the Rights of Man/' delivered by 
me before the Mineral Section of the 
American Bar Association, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 23. 1947. 


There being no objection, the addres.s 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

The Corporation and the Rights of Men 
Never In the history of civilization was 
production more needed than it is now—not 
even during the war The winning of the 
fighting war with all its expenditure of blood 
and treasure, will have been a complete anti¬ 
climax unless we also win the peace The 
peace cannot be won without production 
because the war through which wo hnve 
come was a total war Involving the destruc¬ 
tion of the productive capacity of mankind 
upon a scale never before approximated 
We know now that the devastated areas 
of the world cannot be restored to prewar 
standards of production without gient ex- 
pendituie of time and capital, because mod¬ 
ern man depends no longer upon the simpl« 
handlciafts which were sufficient In cen¬ 
turies past, but upon the complex discoveries 
and Inventions of the twentieth centuiy 
Modern efforts of millions of workers and 
the raw materials of many areas must be 
brought into harmonious action under ex¬ 
pert management. The basic organi'/atlon tn 
make this possible Is essentially the work 
of the lawyer, for what Is needed is the over¬ 
all framework of law to enable all branches 
of the economy to function efficiently In 
freedom and unity 

tite honor of the lawgiver 
The rules by which mankind has been 
able to function in social units have always 
been laid down by the members of this pro¬ 
fession, and mankind has always rcr/Tved its 
hi5;hest roward.s for the lawgiver Piom the 
time of Moses the gieatcst honors that men 
can pay have gone to the leaders who have 
had the viblon and the com age to frame the 
law by which all the elements of society 
could coopeiate to the best adv.intago of 
the greatest number in the business of dally 
living 

Since I am a lawyer I may be forgiven 
for saying to a group of my own profession 
that the modern lawyer has tailed as yet 
to provide the rule of order the modern 
world requlies Within the past 40 years 
the scientist and the engineer have given us 
a wholly new woild, but the lawyer has 
lagged behind He fills our legislative as¬ 
semblies, both State and national, just as he 
filled the Constitutional Convention in 1787, 
but he hab not yet devised the rule of order 
whereby the complex parts of tiic modem 
economic machine may be geared together 
to serve the welfare of men Not since the 
Federal Constitution itself was drafted have* 
the lawyers of any generation had a greater 
oppoitunity than v;e have novv tn prov do 
the legal system within which the whole 
modern world may opsratc to adv'incc the 
freedom and the standard of livin'^ of all 
freedom the basis of ouu sycthm 
Every American lawyer is loyal to the Fcd- 
eial Constitution and to the principles of 
human liberty upon which it was bused 
Every lawyer knows that when lh.it instru¬ 
ment was signed and eubmlttecl to the* peo¬ 
ple of the States for ratification, a gteat 
fear aioac that the now Central Government 
m^ght become so powerful as to cncro.ich 
upon the liberty of the people, and breause 
of this fear the Constitution was laLi'led 
only upon condition that a Dill of Rights 
should be adopted to make it pe»-fectiy cleai 
that the new Government would be on in¬ 
strument to serve the people but not to rule 
them Every lawyer knows that the civil 
liberties of the Individual In his economic 
and political life constitute the basis of our 
system of government. It is personal liberty 
that is now threatened everywhcie 
If I were to ask any lawyer at this conven¬ 
tion the question, “Is man made for the state 
or Is the state made for man?" the answer 
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would bo unanimous; tb« stata la made for 
man and is his servant, not tals master. 

If. however. I were to ask another question. 
**I8 man made for the economic system, or is 
the system made for man?” the answer 
would neither be so clear nor so prompt, be> 
cause the truth is there are many lawyers, as 
there are many businessmen, who, if they 
do not actually believe that man was made 
to serve the economic system, sometimes talk 
and act as If they did 

THE WATUOAI. AND Tltt ABTIPICIAI. PESISON 

A curious error has crept into our tb inking 
as lawyers We have failed to differentiate 
between the natural person, man, and the 
artificial person, the corporation We go 
about our daily business In our law offices 
and in our legislative offices confusing the 
rights of the corporation with the rights of 
man. The consequence Is that the modern 
corporation, in some instances, has become 
more powerful even than the state, 

I shall undertake to prove that statement 
in a moment, but for the present Z want to 
demonstrate how even thinkers who are com¬ 
pletely loyal to the fundamental law of our 
society that all men are created equal and 
are the source of all authority which may be 
exercised over them, can nevertheless place 
the corporation upon an equality with man. 

There was recently published a thoughtful 
and stimulating book on the corporation 
written by a man of great ability, who, a few 
years ago, was invited by General Motors to 
make a report upon the organization and the 
managerial policies of that corporation I 
refer to Mr Peter P Drucker Hia book. 
Concept of the Corporation, professes faith 
in the political institutions of America. He 
recognizes that the business of business is 
to produce the goods and services the people 
demand, and that the corporation is an In¬ 
strument designed of production for people 
One cannot rend his book without realizing 
that he believes In the BUI of R'ghts, but, 
nevertheless, his premise Is that the corpora¬ 
tion Is an autonomous unit which stands 
upon precisely the same looting as society 
itself. This is the concluding sentence of 
bis first chapter. 

“Both our statesmen and our business 
leaders have to find solutions to the prob¬ 
lems of industrial society which serve at 
the same time equally the functional effi¬ 
ciency of the corporation, the functional 
efficiency of society and our basic political 
hellclB and promlEes " 

Obviously if this sentence represents the 
philosophy of its author, he places the cor¬ 
poration on e'.actly the samo plane with so¬ 
ciety Itself and with our basic political be¬ 
liefs if Indeed he does not give it priority 

I hope I am wrong in this interpretation. 
My message to this group, however, la that 
we shall not bo able to solve the funda¬ 
mental is'^ue of our time until we realize 
that the modern corpoiatlon must be rec¬ 
ognized for what It is—the servant of the 
people, Just as the State is. 

The task of the lawyer In the current po¬ 
litical and economic crisis Is to produce the 
rule of order which, In the modern world, 
will preserve the benefits of corporate or- 
ganlc:atlon~and they have been very great- 
while at tlio same time making certain that 
It shail not become the master of the people 
Wo must begin by recognizing the Indisput¬ 
able fact that the modern corporation comes 
into existence solely by reason of a grant 
from Government. The corporation has no 
life except Uiat which It obtains from some 
State, and since the State is the servant of 
society and derives its power by consent of 
the governed, so also must the corporation 
be content to be the servant of the same 
people who are the authors of government 
Itself. 


cospoBATxoNs MOSS i>ownmn:. than vtkm 
Can there be any doubt that the modern 
corporation has become more powerful, eco¬ 
nomically speaking at least, than the States 
which have brought It into existence? 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
employs 704,381 Individuals. Its stockholders 
also number almost 700,000. On the basis of 
the numher of employees alone, it is an eco¬ 
nomic unit with a population greater than 
that of each of 12 States In the Federal 
Union. On the score of assets, however, 
there are only 6 States within whose borders 
the total assessed valuation of all real and 
personal property is greater than the $7,381,- 
000.000 at which A. T & T. fixes the value ot 
its assets. Stated in another way, all the 
property in each of 42 States is assessed at 
less than the asset value of A. T & T 
But the telephone company Is a natural 
monopoly and must serve the whole country, 
BO it is only to be expected that It would 
rank high even in comparison with the 
States Let us. however, take a corporation 
which is not a natural monopoly, like United 
States Steel or General Motors. The asset 
value of United States Steel exceeds $2,000, 
000,000 and that of General Motors is almost 
$2,000,000,000. There are only 21 sovereign 
Stales which outrank cltho.* United States 
Steel or General Motors In wealth. Here 
again more than half of all the States rank 
below either United States Steel or General 
Motors In the assessed value of their prop¬ 
erty. 

It may be conceded that in many States, 11 
not In most, property, both real and personal, 
is not assessed at full value The moral, 
however, remains the same. The economic 
power of these units is unquestionably great¬ 
er by far than that of most of the States and 
cities in which the people attempt to govern 
themselves and make their living. 

It Is In the Impact of the modern corpo¬ 
rate organization upon the ability of men to 
make their living that the principal modem 
problems of government and economics arise 
No one will more readily acknowledge than I 
that the modern corporation is an essential 
unit In modern society. Indeed, I go fur¬ 
ther The modern industrial corporation is 
the characteristic economic institution of 
our time But because as lawyers we hove 
failed to provide the rule of economic order 
within which It shall seivo the people, It is 
nov/ concerned primarily In serving Itself 
first, and therein lice the hcirt of all modern 
turbulence and disorder. People meke and 
unmake governments In order to live. Eco- 
nomlc systems are not immune. 

PKODOCTION BE5T11A1NXD 

Let US refer again to United States Steel as 
an e*'ample of corporate power. Wo all know 
now that production is being restrained be¬ 
cause we do not have enough steel We know 
that the fiscal managers of United States 
Steel recently raised prices. We know that 
even General Motors has curtailed the pro¬ 
duction of automobiles In the Cadillac, Pon¬ 
tiac, and Chevrolet factories for lack of steel. 
Wo know that a score of industries scattered 
across the entire face of the country, Includ¬ 
ing the oil industry, are unable to got the 
steel they went. And so wo have posed two 
conflicting objectives—tho objective of the 
people who want more steel and the objec¬ 
tive of the fiscal mant^ers of the corporation 
who want more profit. The people, the busi¬ 
nesses, and the Industries which want more 
steel have no recourse because an exceed¬ 
ingly small group of corporations, United 
States Steel and nine other companies, ac¬ 
count for 88 percent of all the capital Invest¬ 
ment in steel producing facilities in the 
country. 

Four of those corporations on January 1, 
1945, held almost CS percent ot the total 
American steel Ingot producing capacity. 


Thus the managers of concentrated steoi 
ownership can tell our whole society how 
much of this basic commodity we may have. 
Surely it la clear that the very existence of 
such a power to control a commodity so es¬ 
sential to our whole structure demonstrates 
the need of a new adjustment between the 
people and the economic organizations that 
were created to serve them. 

Now, 08 lawyers we know that a great in¬ 
dustrial corporation like any of these steel 
companies depends wholly upon two grants 
of privilege from the governments of the peo¬ 
ple They depend, in the first Instance, upon 
the grant of the corporate charter which 
brought them into existence. In the second 
place, they oepend upon the grant of patent 
rights made by the people’s government un¬ 
der the authority of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

What consideration should they offer In 
return foi these essential favors they have 
received at the hands of the people? Cer¬ 
tainly they should produce at a price that 
will help to expand the economy. And cer¬ 
tainly the country sadly needs a system that 
will permit such expansion. 

I do not say that the managers of the giant 
corporations do not recognize their social re¬ 
sponsibility, but I do say that because of the 
confused thinking of which 1 have spoken, 
by which the rights of man are mistaken to 
be the rights of the corporation, the modern 
American corporation and Its legal advisers 
are falling to realize the supreme necessity 
of our time for a law which will gear our 
great industrial and commercial organiza¬ 
tions into the economic system that will 
serve the needs of the people in the new age 
of science and technology. 

Those of you who this morning had the 
privilege of hearing the inspiring address of 
Mr Yollot and the able and lucid address of 
Mr Newcomb, will understand the situation 
I am trying to dcscilbc, Mr Yellot told us of 
wonderful new possibilities of human ad¬ 
vancement which science has dlscoveicd In 
coal, and Mr Newcomb discussed the conflict 
of laws which arises over the inadequacy of 
statutes droxted when business w'as largely 
individual and largely local for the present 
era In which so much of It Is national and 
international. 

The falluie to lay down this rule of social 
responsibility, the failure to draft the frame 
of harmony wxtliln which modern economic 
organizations must work, like the state, for 
the benefit of the people, Is the cause of tlie 
agitation for the establishment of totali¬ 
tarian political power. It is the cause of the 
appearance of the national labor union It 
is the cause for the demand, whenever It 
comes, foi broader pou’eis in govoininent. 

COBFOKATIONS CONTKOL THE ECONOMY 

Thus it has become clear. If only wc are 
willing to take eff the blinders of our daily 
habits of thought, that the modern corpora¬ 
tion for lack ot a rule of economic order has 
gained control over the materials by which 
men live, and is able to hand them out or 
shut them oil as the managers of the cor¬ 
poration desire 

Many of you gentlemen gathered here to¬ 
day know much about the oil business Many 
of you have appeared at committee meetings 
of the Senote at which I also was present. 
Many of you no doubt have heard me praise 
the petroleum industry for the manner In 
which it cooperated with the Government to 
produce the oil that was necessary to win the 
war. I am ready to repeat tlio‘*e compliments 
anywhere. The patriotism of the executives 
of the oil Industry, and the patriotism of the 
executives of eveiy other American industry 
Is not to be questioned. V7hat Is lacking Is 
a comprehension of the basic fact that the 
modern economy bequeathed to us by the 
engineers and the scientists is an economy of 
organizations, for which we as lawyers have 
not provided the necessary frame of harmony. 
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nantoLKnii: ocorcitmuTioir 

l4et us look et tiie tacts with reipset to 
petroleum. Just as we have looked at the 
tacts with respect to steel. There has been 
such a ooQoentratlon of ownership of the 
oil reserves of the world that a few com¬ 
panies now have the power to ttirn on or off 
the flow of oil that both the people and 
their Government need, and the power to 
state at what price the people may obtain 
that oil. The armed services of this co\m- 
try still lack commitments from the oil in¬ 
dustry for the delivery of oil that Is neces¬ 
sary to maintain our fleet, our Army, and 
our Air Force, even for the balance of this 
year. This, I understand, la largely a ques¬ 
tion of price. Let us not forget that if the 
power to tax Is the power to destroy, the 
power to fix prices is likewise the power to 
destroy. When concentrated economic power 
fixes prices to serve itr. own purposes with¬ 
out public responsibility. It imdermlnes the 
very foundations of society. “The man who 
writes the price tag.** Robert Wood Johnson, 
the Industrialist, tell us, "controls the throt¬ 
tle of btxslnesa.** 

Back in October 1939 when the late Presi¬ 
dent Farrlsh of the Standard Oil Co of New 
Jersey appeared before the Temporary Na¬ 
tional Economic Committee during Its study 
of the concentration of economic power, he 
testified that **the 30 largest producing com¬ 
panies In the business own 65.26 percent of 
the 16,700,000,000 barrels of oil'* then esti¬ 
mated to be the magnitude of the petroleum 
rraerves in the United States 

A few years later when I was conducting 
a bearing on petroleum for the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands, evidence was pre¬ 
sented that petroleum reserves in the United 
States had increased some 8,000,000,000 bar¬ 
rels, and that the major companies which 
in 1938 had 65 26 percent of 16,700,000,000 
barrels, in 1942 had 70 percent at 19,689,000,- 
000 barrels 

Today the concentration is even greater. 
Now our petroleum reserves are estimated at 
20,800,000,000 barrels. The major companies 
now own 81 percent of the reserves which are 
greater by 4,000,000,000 barrels than the re¬ 
serves of which they owned 66 percent 9 years 
ego. That, gentlemen, is the progress of 
concentration of ownership of a natural re¬ 
source without which our standard of living 
and of business would be impossible. 

But the story is not yet told. There are 
great reserves in Latin America and across 
the sea in the Near East. In Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia there is a greater total proven 
reserve than here at home, and a half-dozen 
corporations control these reserves also 

Let there be no misunderstanding. These 
reserves, so essential to the progress of the 
world, would not be known If it weren’t for 
the oil corporation. Its management. Its 
scientific staff, its trained technicians, and 
its workers All credit goes to them, and as 
an American I am proud of the fact that the 
discovery and the development of these re¬ 
serves is primarily an achievement of Ameri¬ 
can resourcefulness and skill. It remains 
true, however, that the petroleum situation 
In the Near East demonstrates beyond any 
possibility of contradiction that the modem 
oil corporation has taken on the functions 
and the power of government itself. It is 
hard to draw the line where one begins and 
the other ends. 

THK NEW immSTKlAL SBEVITnDX 

Do I need to tell this audience that Stand¬ 
ard of New Jersey and Bocony-Vacuum are 
equal partners with Anglo-Iranlan, a British 
Government-controlled corporation In the 
Iraq Petroleum Co T Do 1 need to tell this 
group that Standard of New Jersey. Socony- 
Vacuum and Standard of Callfomla now ex¬ 
ercise control over petroleum rraerves in the 
Near Bast greater by far than the resources 
of the old Standard Oil Co., the dissolution 
of which was ordered by the United States 


SuiHreme Court back in 1911 for violation 
of the antitrust laws? 

It was Justice Harlan who in that case de¬ 
clared that although the Nation had rid it¬ 
self of human slavery, **the conviction was 
universal that the coimtry was in real dan¬ 
ger from another kind of slavery sought to 
be fastened on the American people, namely, 
the slavery that would result from aggrega¬ 
tions of capital In the hands of a few Individ¬ 
uals and corporations controlling, for their 
own profit and advantage exclusively, the en¬ 
tire business of the country, including the 
production and sale of the necessaries of 
life’* 

The ratification of the petroleum treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
has been delayed through two sessions of the 
Congress because of the apprehension of In¬ 
dependent oil operators that it would bring 
about a union of the giant petroleum corpo¬ 
rations with Government to the great dis¬ 
advantage of the small producer. The small 
operator does not want to have his economic 
life marked out for him by the exercise of 
discretionary power by either the expert man¬ 
agers of a few large corporations, or the ex¬ 
perts who may be employed by Government 
This illustrates again how Important It Is for 
the lawyer to cooperate now to draft the rule 
of economic order, the frame of cooperation 
for men and organizations within which 
freedom for the Individual, scientific ad¬ 
vancement, and economic expansion may be 
preserved and stimulated. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CARTEL 

The story of the encroachment of the 
modern corporation upon the fimction of 
government Is not yet complete without a 
glance at the international cartel The 
Swedish Government has Just made public 
a study of the oil cartel which operated in 
that country before the war, a cartel In 
which four American corporations, a British 
subsidiary of Anglo-Iranian, and a locally 
owned Swedish organization were involved. 
I shall not go into the details of these revela¬ 
tions Suffice it to say there was shown to 
be in existence a memorandxun which pur¬ 
ported to lay down a private rule by which 
the members of the cartel sought to Influence 
selling prices, commercial margins, rebates, 
and the allocation of business The memo¬ 
randum was not signed, but it apparently 
was in operation during the thirties and 
perhaps after the war. 

A London attorney. Mr Bryan Trench, 
representing two British concerns in the 
cartel, testified at the bearing that "repre¬ 
sentatives of British companies in Sweden 
discussed these agreements as cautiously as 
possible in order that their American col¬ 
leagues might not be caused any inconven¬ 
ience ’’ Pressed for an explanation, be 
answered that he did not know the precise 
reason which guided the British members of 
the cartel in this cautious attitude, but he 
said he thought one of the American con¬ 
cerns “had been alarmed by certain investiga¬ 
tions into conditiems by the American 
Government." 

One thing was clear In the Swedish Gov¬ 
ernment study, the cartel was controlled 
from London and the separate company 
managers received advice from headquarters 
Is the cartel an instrument of competition? 
Is it an Instrument to expand production? 
Or is it an instrument to control production 
lor the private purposes of those who sit in 
the driver’s seat? 

SEPARATION OP OWNERSHIP PROM IfANAGXMENT 

Spokesmen for the modem American 
corporation sometimes delude themselves 
Into the belief that It is a thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic organization. Just a few months ago 
during the Telephone Hour on the NBO 
radio program, the commercial announce¬ 
ment. written for and doubtless approved by 
A. T. & T.. pointed with pride to the fact 1 
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have already mentioned, that the niunber 
of Its stockholders approximate 700,000: 

“In that great crowd of stockholders," the 
announcer purred, “you’d see school teachers 
and nurses, bakers, and grocers, fanners, 
housewives, bankers, salesmen, and many 
others; more than one-half of them would 
be women. You’d see citizens from every 
State in the Union—from Maine and Oregon, 
Illinois and Texas, Maryland and North 
Dakota. Five Statea have more than 60,000 
atockholders each Twenty-six States have 
more than 6,000, and no State has fewer than 
600" 

All this Is true, but the significance is all 
contained in the next sentence I quote 

“More than 650,000 of these stockholders 
have less than 100 shares each, and no one 
of them holds as much as one-half of l 
percent of the total stock " 

This Is characteristic of the giant cor¬ 
porate organizations which carry on the 
Interstate and foreign commerce of this 
country It is true of Standard of New 
Jersey It is true of General Motors It 
is true of United States Steel The average 
stockholdings are small, but If we were to 
determine the median ownership instead of 
the average, we would find a much more re¬ 
markable situation. The average holding 
of the Standard of New Jersey Is only 167 
shares, but one-half of the 164,000 stock¬ 
holders own less than 30 shares each. The 
average holdings of United States Steel is 
only 61 shares, but one-half of the 243,674 
stockholders own less than 14 shares each 

This makes it clear how it is that in the 
modern corporation ownership and manage¬ 
ment have been completely separated Par 
from having a typic^ly American institu¬ 
tion, we have an institution the very nature 
of which requires a planned economy in 
the formulation of which neither the stock¬ 
holders nor the people of the United States 
have any effective participation. 

THE PROLETARIAT 

These corporations employ millions Gen¬ 
eral Motors alone has 300,000 employees. 
United States Steel, 268,000; Bethlehem Steel, 
143,000, General Electric, 143,000—more 
workers than there are people in moat cities 
and in many States. These are people with¬ 
out economic freedom because in the flist 
place they lack the tools with which to 
support themselves, and, in the second place, 
they exercise no influence in determining the 
economic policy to which they must submit 
Whatever we think about it, however we 
may feel about it. In this crisis of civiliza¬ 
tion when the whole world seems to bo 
trembling upon the very brink of chaos, we 
must remember the solemn fact that the 
proletariat is nothing more nor less than 
a population without economic freedom 

When the American Constitution was 
written and the Bill of Rights passed, the 
lawyers of America believed that they were 
establishing what Abraham Lincoln at Get¬ 
tysburg called a government of, by, and 
for the people During the whole first 
80 years of the existence of this Republic 
every President at one time or another re¬ 
ferred to this Government as an experiment 
They called It an experiment because never 
before had there existed upon earth a gov¬ 
ernment In which the people had mode 
themselves the masters 

Now we are facing the crisis these early 
statesmen had in mind when they referred 
to our Government as an experiment. They 
were fearful that the time might come when 
for one reason or another the people would la 
fact lose control and the Government pass 
Into the hands of some group, or class, or 
man. 

*rhe danger they foresaw Is here now for 
the American lawyer to see and to avoid. He 
understands nothing about the new shape of 
things In the world who does not realize that 
the pressure for arbitrary totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment has one prime cause, namely, the 
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loss of economic freedom by the masses, their 
subjugation In their economic lives to policies 
determined by private managers without 
participation by the people, that is to say, the 
rise of the proletariat. 

THK LAWYER'S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

This, then, is the great opportvmlty for the 
modern American lawyer—to organize the 
economic system so that it will bo the servant 
of the people and not its master. 

Ten years ago, with the late Senator Borah, 
of Idaho, I introduced a bill to provide Fed¬ 
eral standards of responsibility for national 
corporations. Neither Senator Borah nor I 
wanted to give government new discretionary 
control over business, but rather to provide 
the rule of social responsibility by which 
organized business could be freed from dis¬ 
cretionary government controls, and thereby 
as autonomous but responsible units freely 
serve the public interest 

Every lawyer knows the various tricks and 
devices by which upon occasion the Insider 
in a modern corporation may utilize the 
property of the stockholder and the power of 
the corporation to his own advantage Every 
lawyer knows that no antitrust prosecution 
was ever initiated except upon the complaint 
of some businessman who felt that his busi¬ 
ness was being restrained. Every lawyer 
knows how advantage has been taken of the 
loopholes allowed by blanket State corporate 
charter laws under which are created the 
organizations that carry on the Interstate 
and foreign commerce, the regulation of 
which was committed by the framers of the 
Constitution to the Congress of the United 
States 

The concentration of economic power now 
evident on every side has taken place because 
Inadequate existing law has been exploited 
by those who have not realized that in build¬ 
ing up the modern collectivist industrial cor¬ 
poration they were laying the basis for col¬ 
lectivist government If we would avoid a 
planned economy enforced upon us by the 
managers of the collectivist state, then we 
must find a way to avoid the planned econ¬ 
omy of the managers of the collectivist 
corporation. 

A PROGRAM TO PRESERVE CAPITALISM 

I have never pretended to say precisely 
what provisions should be written into a 
law to establish national standards for na¬ 
tional corporations Senator Borah and I 
were content to try to close some of the 
loopholes by which abuses have arisen, like 
the Interlocking directorship, the lack of re¬ 
sponsibility in officers and directors for the 
acts of the corporation, the manipulation 
of corporate assets for the payment of divi¬ 
dends out of capital, the reimbursement by 
the corporation of expenditures by directors 
or officers for corporate policies or programs 
in violation of the law, and the continued 
elimination of competition by the multi¬ 
plication of mergers both integrated and 
nonintegrated This, however, is not the 
place to discuss the details of social respon¬ 
sibility to which the modern corporation 
should adhere. It will be sufficient to say 
for this occasion that if wo would prevent 
the final merger of our whole economy in 
one central merger in government we must 
act now to prevent piecemeal mergers which 
are depriving the people in the States of 
economic independence 

We must draft a national law to define the 
powers, the duties and responsibilitleB of 
all economic organizations. Failure to do it 
will mean only continued conflict between 
management and labor, and a growing de¬ 
mand for Government action which can end 
only in disaster for the American system. 

If we are to keep economy free and in the 
spirit of American Institutions maintain a 
system that will prevent it from being re¬ 
strained by either private or public power, 
we must reform our tax laws so as to pro¬ 
vide an incentive for the investment of 


private capital In new Independent enter¬ 
prise. I would even provide an incentive 
for the expansion of the production facili¬ 
ties of big business by changing the tax 
laws Xo accelerate amortization, but I would 
ask enterprise in return to recognize its 
responsibility to the whole people to main¬ 
tain a pricing system that will not exploit 
the consumer. We must rigidly enforce the 
antitrust laws so that when new business 
is established it will not be restrained by 
conspiracies and combinations prohibited 
by the spirit and the letter of the law. 

If we do this wo shall be releasing the 
energies of the American people to produce 
the things that ore necessary to win a peace 
firmly founded on freedom We produced for 
the purposes of the war by giving the Gov¬ 
ernment almost complete power over all our 
resources of men and materials That was 
a system which was made necessary by the 
compelling Immediate crisis We abandoned 
it after the war We lifted Government con¬ 
trols, but we shall have gained nothing if, 
in exchange, the people must submit to 
private controls, private rationing, private 
restraints, all of which limit production 
The world needs expanded production now 
more than it was ever needed before, even 
at the height of the war. and the American 
lawyer who believes in the lundamentals of 
the Bill of Rights, who realizes that people 
come first and organizations afterward, can 
now make his most effective contribution to 
the production which the world needs by 
cooperating to draft the rule of law by which 
all the complex parts of the modern eco¬ 
nomic machine may be made to work in 
harmony for the benefit of all 

If capitalism would save itself it must 
first help to save democracy. The writing 
of the rule by which this can be achieved 
is the task of the modern lawyer if he would 
take a place of honor in the memory of his 
countrymen with the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

or UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered at the National Con¬ 
ference on Labor Legislation, sponsored 
by the United States Department of 
Labor held in Washington, D. C., Decem¬ 
ber 9 and 10.1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
The International Labor Organization 
came Into being in 1919 under provisions in 
part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
even though the United States did not be¬ 
come a member until the International La¬ 
bor Organization had been functioning for 
16 years. It played an Important role in its 
creation President Wilson at the Paris Con¬ 
ference was very much aware of the need for 
an organization within the peace-keeping 
machinery which would assure social Justice 
as a basis for peace, and through his efforts 
Samuel Gompers, then president of the 
American Federation of Labor, was appointed 
chairman of the committee of the confer¬ 
ence which drafted the constitution of the 


ILO. The first International Labor Organi¬ 
zation conference was held In 1919 in Wash¬ 
ington, with Franklin D. Roosevelt, then As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, attending as 
United States delegate. I was in Washing¬ 
ton at this time and visited the meeting to 
observe. 

For the next 1 decades, the United States 
as a nonmember Nation sent observers to all 
conferences until in 1934 when, pursuant to 
a joint resolution passed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the United States 
became a member. Since 1934 the United 
States has played an ever increasingly im¬ 
portant role as one of the strongest support¬ 
ers of and most active participants in ILO 
work During World War II, United States 
support and Influence were extremely im¬ 
portant in enabling the International Labor 
Organization to continue its work and enter 
Into the postwar era as the only official In¬ 
ternational agency which Includes In its 
policy-making body representatives of work¬ 
ers and employers on a par with those of 
governments, the only organization of gov¬ 
ernments created after World War I which 
is still functioning, and the only one dedi¬ 
cated to promote social justice as an essen¬ 
tial to the maintenance of peace, and where 
there Is direct representation from the peo¬ 
ple It was this type of representation some 
of U9, including President Roosevelt, wanted 
to see incorporated In the United Nations 
organization 

The only conventions of the International 
Labor Organization the United States has 
been able to adhere to, because of the nature 
of our Government, I have taken through the 
Senate. The new constitution of the ILO 
was carried through by me in 1947 Under 
the provisions of an agreement with the 
United Nations, the ILO takes its position 
in the United Nations in somewhat the same 
way as it did in the League of Nations, but 
in many paitlculars it still remains Inde¬ 
pendent The constitutional amendments 
Implement the relationship 

Some members of the United Nations are 
not members of the International liabnr Or¬ 
ganization Russia is an example Under 
the terms of ILO membership Russia cannot 
consl.stently be a true member as long as 
she remains a single-will state In a single- 
will state, government Ls both government 
and employer and for that reason the tri¬ 
partite form of representation as we have 
It in the ILO could not stem from such a 
governmental set-up 

The ILO is completely democratic in all 
of its aspects This was best illustrated in 
1946 when the conference by unanimous vote 
rejected the credentials of the Argentine 
worker delegate and his adviser The ILO 
constitution presupposes political liberty and 
requires that governments name worker dele¬ 
gates after consultation with free trade- 
unionists The credentials committee felt 
that the constitutional requirements had not 
been complied with In this instance and the 
conference voted to sustain the recommenda¬ 
tions of that committee. This was the first 
time that a doubt had survived, after inquiry, 
to the point of excluding a designated repre¬ 
sentative. 

But the ILO has established other pre¬ 
cedents for political techniques which can 
be used as patterns by other International 
organizations. In 1946. the International 
Labor Organization again lived up to its 
ideal of uniting peoples rather than divid¬ 
ing them when It admitted Italy back into 
the sisterhood of nations. This we did with¬ 
out condoning all that we abhorred which 
took place during the war. The Italian 
Government sought membership in this Or¬ 
ganization in order to solve the social prob¬ 
lems of the country on democratic lines. 
And by forgiving a people without condon¬ 
ing we found a way of admitting a former 
enemy state into International organization. 
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Th«M are the types of procedtire I have 
witnessed, which have been axiccessfully con- 
smnmated. and which build up my faith 
not only in tbe ILO but in the thesis that 
we can have one world through international 
organisation built upon democratic prin¬ 
ciples for the purpose of uniting peoples in 
the pursuit of peace. 

At the Montreal Conference in 1946 I was 
chairman of tbe Dependent Territories Com¬ 
mittee. We prepared conventions where na¬ 
tions agreed that dependent territories would 
be governed or administered for the benefit 
of the peoples of those territories and not 
for their exploitation. When nations liter¬ 
ally live up to those conventions, the revolt 
against poverty will be a peaceful one 

The job of the International Labor Organl- 
Bation today is to protect the welfare of all 
peoples and their families in this critical 
economic period. The UiO nmst endeavor 
to Insure full employment Insofar as is pos¬ 
sible, for I believe that full employment is 
basic to making democracy work. 

We have learned through bitter experience 
that not only is war of universal concern 
but also that chaos, poverty, and starva¬ 
tion breed chaos, poverty, and starvation 
We know that disorder and anarchy pro¬ 
duce disorder and anarchy, that order and 
prosperity beget peace, and we realize that 
these are of universal application. Today 
the theory of “freedom from want" has be¬ 
come a part of our external obligations 

In May 1944 at the Philadelphia confer¬ 
ence the ILO began considerations of how 
national governments were to develop eco¬ 
nomic policies and social institutions so as 
to maintain high levels of employment The 
result was the declaration of Philadelphia 
A basic for government responsibility for 
world-wide full employment Is that high 
employment levels require high production 
rates and large purchases on the part of all 
people everywhere 

I became a sponsor in the Senate of the 
full employment bill which was later passed 
as the Employment Act of 1046 This act 
does a new thing for our Government It 
provides for the President’s submitting to 
Congress an economic budget as well as a 
fiscal one Private employment, private 
property, free enterprise, individual initia¬ 
tive. all of those things which make Amer¬ 
ica what she is. are the considerations which 
enter into the economic budget One of the 
hardest-headed economists of the United 
States asserts that the Full Employment 
Act of 1946 represents the spirit of 1776 at 
its best The hope is that distress, inactiv¬ 
ity. loss of wealth, financial panic, and de¬ 
pression can be avoided. The spirit of the 
Full Employment Act is as much the spirit 
of 1776 ns are the words, “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness “ 

If it is to be a force for peace, the ILO 
must depend for its support upon the people 
of the member countries. Through the ma¬ 
chinery of the International Labor Organi¬ 
zation these people who are interested in 
labor welfare can promote higher all-around 
standards. It is true that Americans have 
been less affected than the people of some 
other coimtries by tbe work of the ILO, be¬ 
cause our standards of living have been com¬ 
paratively higher. Even so, in a number of 
instances the statutory standards in the 
United States are below those set down in 
ILO conventions. Also. America has the 
problem of raising the sectional standards 
within her own boxmdarles so that differen¬ 
tials can be equalized, not by reducing 
standards to meet lower levels but by bring¬ 
ing standards up to our highest level. 

It is easy for some of us at home to under¬ 
estimate the Importance of the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Organization. That would be 
a disastrous mistake. In the line-up today 
between democracy and totalitarianism, the 
ILO plays a role of vital Importance. It 
provides one of the rare international foruma 


where ideas oan be exchanged by men and 
women outside the government service. It 
brings together practical, experienced peo¬ 
ple who are primarily Interested in tbe wel¬ 
fare of all people rather than political ex¬ 
pediencies. If America does not give its 
fullest cooperation in keeping world stand¬ 
ards high in this era of world trade, it will 
be forced into competition with cheap labor. 
Also, an improved world-wide living standard 
means a greater market for the products of 
American labor. But in addition, improved 
world-wide living standards are needed to 
absorb the expanding world labor market. 

In 1917 three great peoples, the Indians, 
the Chinese, and the Russians, numbering 
800.000.000 souls were 86 percent small-time 
farmers The people of those three countries 
accepted poverty as a principle of life. 

By the time of the Second World War, 
Russia had moved into the position where 
68 percent of her people were agriculturists, 
and the 68 percent were sustaining the 100,- 
000,000 This meant the leaving of 26,000,- 
000 people for other things than agriculture 
That 25,000.000 people probably was the straw 
that broke Hitler’s back in Russia. 

In the United States it takes only about 
30 percent of the people to feed the rest of 
the country and furnish our food exports 

The fight against poverty has taken root 
*1716 International Labor Organization has the 
machinery by which we can make this revo¬ 
lution against poverty a bloodless one and 
through which democratic processes can 
solve the social problems of the nations of 
the earth. The ILO can be an effective force 
for world peace in the postwar period. In¬ 
dustrial peace is one of the fundamental re¬ 
quirements of a free world, and only in the 
ILO are disruptive labor conditions consid¬ 
ered and acted upon by the three groups most 
vitally concerned—by governments repre¬ 
senting tbe community Interest and respon¬ 
sibility. by employers and workers represent¬ 
ing those most directly concerned and fully 
Informed Among those working closely with 
the many new international organizations 
the feeling is widespread that in attempting 
to Judge the possible future effectlvenesB 
of such organizations, the record of the one 
permanently successful International agency, 
the ILO, must be carefully studied As 
Trygve Lie, United Nations Secretary General, 
has stated, the United Nations looks to the 
ILO as an “organization of proved efficiency 
to carry out one of the most Important 
branches of work of attaining the positive 
economic and social alms of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter,” and aided by the 27 years of 
ILO experience, the United Nations can step 
forward on certain ground. 


American Veterans Committee Planks on 
Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WXST VXXGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr, K1LCK)RE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the Record the planks on labor which 
have been adopted by the American Vet¬ 
erans Committee (AVC). 

While AVC is opposed to any activities 
by employers or employees which would 
tend to undermine the effective opera¬ 
tion of the collective bargaining process. 


it also recommends to union leadership 
recognition of its obligation to foster 
standards of maximum efficiency and an 
ever-increasing production of goods and 
services to provide a progressively higher 
standard of living. 

While the AVC opposes the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act as being destructive of peaceful 
and constructive employer-employee re¬ 
lationships, it also recommends that 
union officials be elected at regular in¬ 
tervals, and that unions permit no dis¬ 
crimination as to race, color, or creed, 
with regard to membership 

While the AVC recommends such 
measures as a guaranteed annual wage, 
and an increase in the minimum wage* 
to 75 cents an hour, the AVC urges labor 
to set up machinery to Implement the 
prompt settlement of Jurisdictional dis¬ 
putes. 

The objective, as AVC sees it, is full 
employment and full pioduction. If we 
keep our eye on these fundamental ob¬ 
jectives rather than attempt to legislate 
for or against a specific group, we will 
be nearer to attaining the goal of a 
sound national prosperity. 

There being no objection, the planks 
were ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Labor 

FULL AND FAIR EMPI-OYMRNT 

108 We want no legislation that Imposes 
upon labor crippling controls, which height¬ 
ens inequality in baigaining power, or which 
takes from working people the hard-won ad¬ 
vance they have made toward a still distant 
economic security We favor the Initiation 
of all necessary measures by business, em¬ 
ployee organizations, and government to in¬ 
sure full employment which shall provide 
for each worker not only employment but 
also a real wage sufficient to sustain the level 
of consumption necessary for both the pro¬ 
motion of a progressively higher standard of 
living and the purchase of the goods and 
services our fully employed economy can pro¬ 
duce 

109 We stress especially the need for im¬ 
mediate and positive governmental action in 
the form of a clearly defined fiscal program 
In order to attain full employment We 
favor amendments to the Federal Pair Labor 
Standards Act to extend Its coverage to all 
employees and to provide a minimum wage of 
76 cents per hour as well as the enactment 
or amendment of State laws to provide an 
equivalent minimum wage for all employees 
not subject to Federal legislation We favor 
a permanent Federal employment agency 
system with adequate facilities for vocational 
guidance and counseling. 

WANT GUARANTEES ANNUAL WAGE 

110 We favor the principle of a guaranteed 
annual wage and the adoption of steps to 
bring about Ita Introduction 

111. We approve of and support the Eco¬ 
nomic Advisory Council os a beginning step 
In a direction of progress and urge that its 
activities be expanded and Its powers broad¬ 
ened so that it may become the dynamic 
force Its potentialities Indicate However, we 
do not think this is a real substitute for 
genuine full employment legislation, which 
should be enacted 

112. We favor equal pay for equal work. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

113. As long as ,unemployment resulting 
from the lack of employment opportunities 
does exist, we favor a comprehensive system 
of unemployment Insurance with provision 
for uniform Federal unemployment compen¬ 
sation at a minimum rate of 825 per week for 
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a period of 26 weeks per year, including time 
lost In labor disputes. 

XMPLOTEB-EMPLOTEX RELATIONS 
A. Collective bargaining 

115 We advocate the collectlve>bargalning 
process as the most effective and democratic 
method yet devised for the stabilizing and 
improvement of employer-employee relations, 
and to this end we reaffirm our support of 
the National Labor Relations Act without 
amendment. 

116. We oppose any activities by employers 
or employees which would tend to undermine 
the effective operation of the collective-bar¬ 
gaining process, whatever form such action 
might take, and we oppose such legislation 
as the Taft-Hartley bill as being destructive 
of peaceful and constructive employer-em¬ 
ployee relations We urge labor unions to 
set up machinery to Implement the prompt 
settlement of Jurisdictional disputes. We 
oppose legislation designed to abolish the 
union or closed shop. We oppose legislation 
designed to abolish industry-wide bargaining. 

B. Labor unions 

117. The aims and aspirations of veterans 
organized in AVC are Identical, in almost all 
respects, with those of men and women or¬ 
ganized in trade unions From the ranks of 
trade unions came millions of our comrades 
In the war, and those who stayed behind 
provided us with the tanks and guns and 
ships we needed to finish the Job. Trade 
unions have been the most powerfully and 
successfully organized groups fighting for a 
greater measure of economic security and 
social equality It is the achievement of 
these goals that will best serve the needs of 
the veteran Unlike the old veteran organ¬ 
izations that have either been viciously hos¬ 
tile or, at best, neutral to labor, AVC seeks 
active cooperation with the organized-labor 
movement; to support labor’s struggles to 
organize and remain organized, and in turn 
seek labor's support In building AVC and In 
supporting our program 

118 We recommend to union leadership 
recognition of Its obligation to foster stand¬ 
ards of maximum efficiency and an ever in¬ 
creasing production of goods and services to 
provide a progressively higher standard of 
living for all 

119 We especially recommend that union 
officials be elected at regular Intervals and 
that unions permit no discrimination as to 
race, creed, or color with regard to member¬ 
ship We recognize democracy In the con¬ 
duct of the Internal affairs of labor unions 
as a basic precept of organized labor and a 
fundamental responsibility of union leader¬ 
ship 

119-A. We recommend that Government 
pursue a policy of atoldlng coercion when 
in the settlement of labor disputes and op¬ 
pose the use of armed forces In labor disputes, 
military consciiption of striking employees, 
compulsory arbitration, and any relaxation 
of the statutory limitations on the use of the 
Injunctive process against labor. 

120 We call upon all States which have 
not as yet ratified the proposed constitutional 
amendment prohibiting employment of per¬ 
sons under 18 years of age, to ratify it, 

121 We recognize the right of Government 
employees to belong to unions of their own 
choice and oppose laws limiting the exercise 
of their collective-bargaining rights This 
does not constitute an official endorsement 
of any action in violation of any existing 
statute. 

122. In order to give Government workers 
full civil rights and take away the present 
status of "second-class-citizens,” we call for 
the appropriate modification of the Hatch 
Corrupt Practices Act to carry out this 
purpose. 


Reclamation and World Recovery 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WALT HORAN 

or WASHINOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the world 
crisis In foods has placed the fanners of 
western United States directly into the 
international spotlight. And the prob¬ 
lems faced by American agriculture have 
become the problems of the world. 

On this premise, Mr. Speaker, I called 
the attention of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report to the fact that 
conservation of our presently cultivated 
soil and the reclaiming of new fields de¬ 
mands a top priority in any program of 
aid to foreign nations or domestic sta¬ 
bility. I am firmly convinced, after 
several months of study of all available 
evidence on the subject, that full de¬ 
velopment of western resources is an 
essential prerequisite to the performance 
of our world recovery commitments. 

Our American farmers, like American 
industrial workers, performed miracles 
of production during the war and post¬ 
war years in feeding the millions who 
fought the war or lost their normal crop 
yields due to the ravages of war. To 
accomplish this they have been working 
fertile lands overtime, they have plowed 
up millions of acres which should have 
stayed in grass, they have had to skimp 
on fertilizer, and. due to shortage of ma¬ 
chinery and labor, have had to forego 
some important conservation practices. 

As a result, the West may be heading 
straight for another dust bowl—a calam¬ 
ity whose Impact m the next few yeais 
would be immeasurable. 

THE "HORAN-STRAUS LETTERS” 

The possibilities seemed to me so omi¬ 
nous that I recently asked various Fed¬ 
eral officials for a survey of the present 
trends in soil conditions, an accounting 
of measures being taken to prevent un¬ 
due erosion and means of gaming full¬ 
est use of all available land to avoid 
overtilling of American farms 

Last week I reported to the House on 
the efforts being made to preserve and 
improve the Nation’s rangelands. That 
report is printed in the Record for De¬ 
cember 15. 1947. 

During this same time I have had cor¬ 
respondence with the Commissioner of 
Reclamation. Mr. Michael Straus, re¬ 
garding the role reclamation could play 
in providing the foodstuffs necessary 
to implement any American long-range 
plan for European aid. These letters, 
which were made part of the hearings 
of the western subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. De¬ 
cember 8,1947. have attracted such wide 
attention that I now ask permission to 
have them reproduced in full in today’s 
Record, so that they may be available to 
the public at large. 

The series consists of four letters, two 
signed by me dated November 19 and 
21, respectively, and two from Commis¬ 


sioner Straus to me dated November 22 
and 28, 1947. 

The letters follow: 

House or Rxprxsentativxs, 
'Washington, D. C„ November 19, 1947. 
Mr. Michael W. Straub, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of Interior, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Straub: In line with our tele¬ 
phone conversation this morning, I believe 
It would be beneficial for everyone who has 
an Interest in the Grand Coulee-Columbia 
Basin project to take a "new look" at the 
investments and our objectives at this time. 
In a period when we are wearing out our 
country’s farmland faster than we are re¬ 
placing it, it would seem to me wise for 
us to determine just how quickly we can 
afford to bring reclamation projects like 
the Columbia Basin Into production. 

Consequently, I would like to have you 
answer a few questions: 

1. What is the total Federal investment 
as of this date in (a) Grand Coulee Dam. 
(b) Columbia Basin? 

2. What is the present estimated total 
funds still needed to complete the project? 

Since it is obvious that' there will be no 
compensation for this Investment so far as 
the land Itself is concerned until the project 
is completed and production on the land be¬ 
gins. my next question is: 

3. At the present construction schedule, 
when will the first large unit, Quincy Flats, 
begin to produce? 

It seems to me that the major considera¬ 
tion leading to a decision of policy at this 
time should be the answer to the question: 

4 At what rate of construction can the 
project be completed most economically? 

I understand you have already stated that 
the most economical schedule would bring 
Quincy Flats into production in 5 years or 
less. If this is so, I want to know 

5 What additional amounts will be needed 
to complete the project as far as Quincy Flats 
in 5 years or less? I would like to have the 
answer to this question stated, if possible, in 
percentages of the total cost, rather than in 
dollar amounts My reason for saying this is 
that I believe we tend to get mired down 
when we attempt to make decisions in terms 
of specific sums rather than considering the 
objective to be achieved by any expenditure 
of funds. 

I believe if we could definitely agree upon a 
date of completion that we would have less 
trouble with the specific appropriations of 
each fiscal year lending to this achievement 

I trust that these questions will not be too 
difficult to answer. 

Sincerely, 

Walt Horan, M. C 


DrS»ARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D C, November 22.1947. 
Hon Walt Horan, 

House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr Horan. In response to your 
letter of November 19,1 am setting down the 
information which I think will give you the 
picture of the Columbia Basin investment 
you wish. It is arranged and numbered In 
the same order as listed in your letter. 

1. You asked about the Government's total 
investment in (a) Grand Coulee Dam, (b) 
Columbia Basin Grand Coulee Dam and the 
reservoir behind it are the two principal 
items in that section of the entire project 
which we group under the heading of "Joint 
Facilities.” The Government’s Investment 
in Grand Coulee Dam and the reservoir was, 
on June 30, 1947, $117,410,000. The invest¬ 
ment in construction costs for the entire 
Columbia Basin project was, on that date, 
$200,467,000. 
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2. The following tabulation will show in 
capsule form the figures you need relative to 
project costs. By way of explanation, we sub¬ 
divide these projects Into three groups—the 
already mentioned (a) “Joint Facilities.’* 
which Includes: Dams, reservoirs, camps, 
and buildings, etc. (b) “Power Facilities,” 
which Includes: Powerhouse structure, gen¬ 
erating units with associated facilities, such 
as bus structure, circuit breakers, transform¬ 
ers, and other accessory equipment, and 
(c) “Irrigation Facilities,” which Includes 
Canals, laterals, pumping plants, drainage 
systems, permanent buildings, cquallxlng 
reservoirs, where necessary, etc. 


Feature 

Total pstl- 
luatod cost 

(’ost to 
Juno 30, 
1W7 

Balance to 
complete 


* . - <■ 1- 

$ 

< , ■ 

1 . 


-■ !! 

■ 'll -■ 

T otal con sir uc- 
Uoti costs. 

610,886,000 

200,467,000 

401,418,000 


3 The Quincy district, which consists of 
298,000 acres, will first come under Irrigation 
In April 1962 if the Bureau’s proposed sched¬ 
ules for 1949 and subsequent years are ap¬ 
proved, when water is scheduled to be avail¬ 
able for the first 68,600 acres Eighty thou¬ 
sand acres more ore scheduled to receive water 
in April 1963, 100,000 acres In April 1954, and 
the 49,600 acres remaining will probably re¬ 
ceive water In 1966. This is an optimum 
schedule dependent on substantial appro¬ 
priations. 

4 The schedule of funds required on basis 
of present-day costs, to produce an economi¬ 
cal rate of construction progress and also 
to bring In the land to be Irrigated on the 
east district and south district, are as follows: 



Amount 

Percent 

1049.. 

$37, H46, (HK) 
54, i:ii, (MK) 
48,180, (KM) 

11 

lO.'iO. 


1961. 

11 


46,780 000 

] 1 

. 

lU.'i.l. 

3(i, 29(i (MKI 

11 

19.M. 

•21.22.5,0'K) 
00. 502, OtK) 

7 

After lO-M-.-.. 

(') 
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Total acreage to be available during each 
of those years. Including Quincy District, 
would be. 


Acres 

1QR9 -- __ 

. 210,000 

IQfiU __ 

. 205,000 

1954 ... 

. 260,000 


Alter 1954. 357,339 

You will note from the first tabulation 
that the joint facilities program Is prac¬ 
tically complete and that approximately 
$20,000,000 will be needed to complete the 
power facilities so that the sums listed 
above In the second table, as being required 
for future years, will be devoted almost en¬ 
tirely to construction of the Irrigation facil¬ 
ities 

6 At the presently scheduled rate of con¬ 
struction, the entire project should be com¬ 
pleted by 1959 The results In acreage are, 
of course, entirely dependent on the action of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
with respect to the necessary appropriations. 
The figures given above are oiu: estimates 
only, geared to the acreage schedule, and 
have not been approved by the Budget Bu¬ 
reau or officially submitted to the Appro¬ 
priations Committees. 

1 want to add a word about revenue. From 
the beginning of operation until June 30, 
1946, the gross Income from the Columbia 
Basin project power operations was $22,450,- 
XCin—App.-308 


995. We estimate other fiscal years’ electric 
revenues as follows: 

1947 _$5. 610, 000 

1948 _ 5,860,000 

1949 _ 6,210,000 

1960 _ 6.697, 670 

1961 _ 7.897, 670 

1952 ___ 9.332,670 

1953 ____ 9, 332, 670 

1964 _ 9.332,670 


Total_ 82,623,845 

As you know, we are at present In difficul¬ 
ties on the project due to insufficient funds 
to meet the earnings of contractors work¬ 
ing under contracts awarded prior to this 
fiscal year. The story behind this situation 
is of Interest 

With the cessation of hostilities the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation proposed resumption of 
a normal construction program on the Co¬ 
lumbia Basin project A request for an 
$11,000,000 appropriation was submitted In 
connection with the First Deficiency Appro¬ 
priation Bill, 1946 Congress responded with 
a $10,275,000 allowance which, added to the 
$6,000,000 appropriated In the regular bill, 
made a total of $16,275,000 available for the 

1946 fiscal year. 

The plan presented to the Congress set 
foith a speeded up program of Irrigation de¬ 
velopment that would make approximately 
1,029,000 acres available for veterans’ settle¬ 
ment within 10 years On the basis of the 
demand for food created by the tremen¬ 
dously Increased population In the Northwest 
during the war and the urgent need of land 
for veterans’ settlement, a 10-year develop¬ 
ment period was considered essential 

The Bureau’s plan called for the initiation 
of a large amount of Irrigation construction 
that would bring Into production, sometime 
In 1947, Pasco pumping unit of 6,000 acres 
In the south part of the project It was 
estimated that by lute 1950 or 1951 about 
400,000 acres would be watered in the west¬ 
ern and eastern parts of the northern sec¬ 
tion of the project The success of this pro¬ 
gram was dependent upon the availability 
of adequate funds in 1946 and succeeding 
years The scheduling of operations was fit¬ 
ted tightly and any reduction in funds from 
the amounts requested would be reflected In 
a corresponding reduction and postponement 
of scheduled land openings for settlement. 

For fiscal year 1947 the Bureau requested 
an appropriation ol $30,000,000 to continue 
the program outlined in the '^uoph'mental 
request for fiscal year 1946 and Mrtually en¬ 
dorsed by the Congress when It voted the 
funds requested It was on this basis that 
the Buieau proceeded to award contracts so 
that its program could be accomplished on 
schedule When Congress voted only $18,- 
000,000 In additional money to finance the 

1947 project program. Irrigation development 
on this project was rescheduled to reflect the 
delay and the award of contracts for several 
key irrigation structures had to be deferred. 

The program proposed to the Congress for 
the fiscal year 1948 appropriation estimate of 
$27,500,000 represented the bare minimum of 
expenditure required to meet existing com¬ 
mitments during the fiscal year, estimated at 
$25,000,000, and to initiate a very limited 
amount of additional construction work The 
Congress voted an allowance of $17,500,000 

No additional contracts could be awarded 
for primary Irrigation works since estimated 
earnings on the existing contracts carried 
over from prior years and the funds required 
for installation of generating imits and re¬ 
lated work set aside by the terms of the con¬ 
ference report would exceed funds available 
for such purposes. 

In this connection the workings of the 
Anti-Deficiency Act are of importance It 
should be understood that the Anti-Defi¬ 


ciency Act makes a distinction between ap¬ 
propriations made for contingent or other 
general purposes and appropriations made for 
the fulfillment of contract obligations au¬ 
thorized by law With respect to contingent 
or general appropiiatlons. administrators are 
required by the act to apportion expendi¬ 
tures of appropriated funds throughout the 
full 12 months of the fiscal year With re¬ 
spect to this type of expenditure, a deficiency 
estimate may be submitted only for unfore¬ 
seen new conditions such as emergencies or 
unusual circumstances which could not be 
anticipated at the time of making such ap¬ 
propriations With respect to apprrprlations 
for fulfillment of contract obligations au¬ 
thorized by law, which include construction 
and supply contract obligations, the admin¬ 
istrator Is not required to apportion these 
funds throughout the entire fiscal year except 
for that portion required to meet adminis¬ 
trative expenses ’These funds, except tin 
part required to meet administrative cx 
penses, must necessarily be available to meei 
the earnings of the contractors, on the forct 
account woik In progress, as such earning! 
become due 

The Bureau has conformed to the Anti- 
Deficiency Act by apportioning over the en 
tire fiscal year funds required for admin 
Istratlve and supervisory expenses. The bal 
ance that remains from the approprlatior 
made by Congress after this proration jus 
Is not adequate to meet the estimated earn 
Ings of contracts in force at the beglnnini 
of the yeai All Bureau of Reclamation con 
tracts contain a “contingent on approprla 
tion” clause to protect the United States li 
the event funds are not available to mee 
the estimated contract earnings Consider 
ution was accordingly given to possible cx 
pedients to meet this situation In orde 
to avoid early and disorderly shut-downs o 
construction work on the Columbia Bash 
project, which would probably result In sub 
stantial losses to the Government, the Bu 
reau arranged with several of the large con 
tractors to slow down operations so ns t 
extend the work as far as practicable Int 
the fiscal year 

In the event additional funds are not pro 
vlded prior to the exhaustion of funds no^ 
available for continuation of constructlor 
work must necessarily cease upon such ex 
haustlon, so that no obligation will be in 
curred for which funds will not be avnilabh 
This wo believe constitutes compliance wit 
the Antl-Deflclency Act 

In addition to taking all steps necessar 
to conform to the Anti-Deflclency Act. th 
Bureau of Reclamation has filed with th 
Bureau of the Budget estimates of funds re 
qulred to keep the Columbia Basin projec 
in an active status until the new fiscal yeai 
While the amounts Involved in the budge 
presentations are not available for releas 
until transmitted by the President to th 
Congress, I can state frankly that woik wi 
have to stop on the irrigation features of tl 
Columbia Basin project probably some tin- 
in February 

For your information, the Bureau expect 
Insofar as piacticatale, to keep contracioi 
Informed concerning the status of funds r 
their depletion progresses This will permi 
contractors to carry out their operations i 
the light of such information 

You can appreciate that the situation 
an unusual one as Congress in the past hf 
never failed to provide funds essential t 
meet contract commitments. One result c 
the shortage of funds has been action o 
the part of at least one major contractor t 
attempt to cancel his contract. As most c 
the contracts Involved were acceped at 
time when prices were somewhat lower tha 
today’s prices, the Government will lose ac 
vantage of these prices if It has to rcadvei 
tlse. There is also the question of damagi 
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and the Interest on the Investment of the 
United States Is an uncompleted project. 

There Is attached a tabtUatlon of the con- 
trocts In effect on the (Columbia Basin proj¬ 
ect, and the status of funds required to meet 
their earnings 

I appreciate having the opportunity to 
present this Information to you and If there 
is anything more you need, please let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 

Michatl W Straus, 

Commissioner. 

House or Representatives, 
Washington, D C , November 27, 1947. 
Mr. Michael W Straus, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr Straus. With reference to my 
letter of November 10, regarding construction 
schedules for the Columbia Basin project, 
I should like to add the following question 
to the list already asked: 

Granting that sufficient appropriations 
were furthcoming, to what extent could the 
Nation’s reclamation program be speeded up 
in order to make more food available for 
participation In the Marshall plan? 

a. How many new acres could be made 
additionally available for food production 
within the span of operation of the Marshall 
plan? On which project and how much laud 
per project? 

b What estimated amounts of additional 
food could be provided on these extra acres? 

c What other benefits of value In fulfilling 
obligations assumed under the Marshall plan 
would be obtained through faster comple¬ 
tion of feasible projects within the time 
period? 

d What additional expense (above normal 
expected cost) would be involved in speeding 
up constiuctlon schedules to the limit? 

e To what extent, if any, would accelerated 
use of critical materials on speeded-up 
projects divert them from other essential 
uses? 

I need this Information for consideration 
by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report regarding America’s potential ability 
to meet the new demands for foreign aid 
presented to this Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Walt Horan, M C. 

Department op the Interior, 

Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington. D C., November 28, 1947. 
Hon Walt Horan, 

House of Representatives, 

Mt Dear Mr Horan Your letter of Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1947, asked to what extent could the 
Nation’s reclamation program be speeded up 
in order to make more food available for 
participation in the Marshall plan 

The span of operation of the Marshall plan, 
under which it Is granted that extraordinary 
efforts must be made to meet the demands 
of Europe In addition to those of our own 
country, is comparatively short In relation 
to the long-range objectives of reclamation. 
It is understood that this span is approxi¬ 
mately years from now. or until June 30, 
1052. Accordingly, an analysis of bureau 
projects that are now under construction, or 
that can bo placed under construction rela¬ 
tively soon, has been made to determine 
which projects can be producing food within 
this period. This analysis proves that sub¬ 
stantial additional contributions can be 
made, under an accelerated program on cer¬ 
tain projects, provided additional funds are 
made available immediately. The following 
sections correspond alphabetically to the 
points raised in your letter. 

A. ACRES OF ASDITZONAL LAND 

The total acreages of land that can be 
placed In production each year on these 


selected projects In the Western States (ex¬ 
clusive of reclamation by drainage in the 
Gulf States), together with the estimated 
annual crop yield, and the estimated addi¬ 
tional funds required, are as follows: 


l-hclycM- 

Annual 

crops 

(tons)' 

Additional 

funds 

required 

1048... .'531. FOl 

70?,f{10 

J63.707,064 

IWtt. m-J, 306 

?. IW, 160 

384, .144,686 

^ QII 

4 , KIO, 506 

401,00.6,700 

>■ . 

0.672. C8B 

330.781,230 

' - - - . 

10,703. Vfi. 

187,884,1.30 

Total. \ 607.004 

28,163,107 

1,366,782,721 


A list of these selected projects, showing 
the above amounts for each project, is en¬ 
closed It is our belief that tills list is 
conservative Each of the projects has been 
foimd to be Justified on the basis of benefit- 
cost studies and each is a part of the long- 
range program of the Bureau. On those 
prolecta which are not yet authorised, some 
difficulties are to be expected that may re¬ 
quire changes In the program if it is to be 
carried out successfully. In this respect the 
list Is not rigid Neither should it be con¬ 
sidered the maximum development that rec¬ 
lamation is capable of producing. Many 
thousands of acres can undoubtedly be 
added if the Bureau organization is ex¬ 
panded immediately and the Congress deter¬ 
mines that such a course is desirable. Be¬ 
cause cf the many Intangible factors present, 
it is not considered practicable to place a 
maximum upper limit on the program, but 
to indicate only those projects on which 
there Is reasonably certainty the necessary 
schedule can be met without unusual or 
extraordinary costs. 

B. AOOmONAL FOOD 

The Marshall plan calls attention to the 
urgent need for bread grains, consisting of 
wheat and rye. Other grains, fats and oils, 
meat, dairy products, and fruits and vege¬ 
tables will also be required for shipment 
abroad Irrigated land can be depended on 
to produce large quantities toward meeting 
the goals for these groups of food products. 
In addition to the foodstuffs which will be 
needed for the aid program, we must main¬ 
tain the American standard of living for an 
Increasing population In some sections the 
Irrigated land can best be utilized by grow¬ 
ing specialty crops for home consumption. 
This would permit acreages In other sec¬ 
tions of the country to be placed in wheat, 
which is not considered a good Irrigated 
crop, as well as corn, which cannot be grown 
In large quantities on irrigated land In north, 
ern areas where the growing season Is short. 
Total crops, as herein estimated. Include 
alfalfa and other feed and forage crops that 
are converted into meat, eggs, and dairy 
products. It is emphasized that the western 
irrigated areas are important segments of 
the livestock Industry, providing pasture 
and alfalfa for winter feeding. Development 
of additional feeding areas means more 
pounds of meat and butter and more eggs 
and milk on tables at home and abroad. 

The total amount of crops resulting from 
this accelerated program is substantial, re¬ 
sulting In a maximum annual figure of over 
10,000,(XK) tons in 1962, a part of which would 
result from the normal construction pro¬ 
gram of the Bureau. However, It would be 
a mistake to consider this amount the total 
of the food contribution, or that need for 
such production would disappear in 1952. 
If it is true that Americans are consuming 
26 percent more food now than before the 
war, and that trends from agricultural to 
urban piursults are continuing, the need for 
greater production Is apparent. Many of the 
projects of the Bureau take a long time to 
build, even at the most accelerated rate, and 


many are excluded from this program be¬ 
cause the time for construction Is too short, 
or because nature will not fill the required 
reservoirs In time to be effective by 1962. 
Thus failure to plan now. and to accelerate 
the program now. is only to invite a con¬ 
tinuation of short food supplies long after 
direct aid to Europe has ceaiE^. During the 
year 1946. all irrigated farms In the United 
States produced 40,000,000 tons of crops. 
This fi^re can be doubled several times 
before our water supply Is fully used and it 
cannot be denied that the need is urgent. 

It Is doubtful If the bumper dry farm crops 
of recent years can continue to exist. For 
several years, the great farm lands of our 
country have enjoyed better than normal 
precipitation. We may be entering a drought 
period in our Western States that would in¬ 
crease the value of irrigation many times its 
already Important contribution to our food 
supply. Such a crisis must be foreseen to 
be prevented. Important, too, Is an analysis 
of the contribution of irrigation to the world 
food shortage, is the type of food produced. 
Many of the crops are of a type on which 
production cannot be Increased economlcqlly 
except by irrigation, and which occupy an 
Important place in our needs. These foods 
will become Increasingly critical as available 
supplies of grains are reduced by exports. 

C OTHER BENEFITS 

It Is probable that irrigation Investment 
Is one of the few ways. If not the only way. 
In which aid to Europe and to ourselves 
can be met without nonrecoverable grant 
from the Federal Government The repay¬ 
ment nature of reclamation Is well known 
Not BO well known is the Indirect manner 
In which the Government Is repaid many 
times through broadening the base for tax¬ 
ation The secondary benefits of power, In¬ 
dustrialization, and supporting communities, 
cannot be evaluated here, but studies show 
that they may far exceed direct repayments 
In returns through taxation Flood control, 
soil conservation, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife benefits are likewise important. 
In short, the benefits that accrue from the 
normal reclamation program will be accel¬ 
erated by an accelerated program. 

While food—the primary requisite for suc¬ 
cess of the MarshjUl European recovery plan— 
Is the first concrete benefit resulting from 
farms brought Into production through rec¬ 
lamation construction, other benefits are 
substantial. Whenever reclamation projects 
are constructed new homes are built and 
new Job opportunities are created; new vil¬ 
lages and towns spring up, either on the 
projects or adjacent to them, with more 
homes and Jobs New Industries and business 
come into being to serve the new popula¬ 
tion or to process and distribute Its agri¬ 
cultural production. Already established 
Industry and trade near the projects are 
stimulated. 

In the West where the growth of popula¬ 
tion has been so much faster than the re¬ 
mainder of the country, this combination 
economic escape valve and spark plug re¬ 
sulting from reclamation projects Is a benefit 
of great Importance. Population pressure is 
reduced, and the possibility of social unrest 
and economic Instability is alleviated. 

Power, one of the specifio benefits of irri¬ 
gation projects, is included, where feasible, as 
a feature of the projects listed. Sufficient ad¬ 
ditional power will be developed to provide 
for irrigation pumping, rural use. and the 
many related demands that will result from 
irrigation development. 

D. ADOmoNAL EXPENSE 

The funds shown as required by fiscal years 
for each project In the accelerated plan are 
based on the latest estimates of costs at 1947 
prices, assuming a normal construction 
schedule for each project. No attempt has 
been made to reestlmate any project individ¬ 
ually on the accelerated rate. 
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In expediting each project to the maximtun 
pracU’cal limit, the amount by which its total 
cost would be increased cannot be foretold 
with any degree of accuracy. Undoubtedly, 
some of the wartime conditions would pre¬ 
vail, although shortages of material and man¬ 
power should not be acute. The principal 
factor increasing costs would be the resort¬ 
ing to speed-up methods of contracting, such 
as cost plus a fixed fee, which might be nec¬ 
essary in some cases, and to the use of un¬ 
trained employees, assuming that material 
prices and wages do not materially Increase. 
Otherwise, in high-speed construction, such 
as building a 4-year project in 2 years, there 
are many savings, principally in overhead 
and investment charges, that tend to offset 
Increases. Taking all of these factors into 
consideration, it appears to be a reasonable 
assumption that increased costs would prob¬ 
ably not exceed 25 percent of the normal 
expected cost of the project 

x USE OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 

Reclamation projects are ordinarily classed 
as heavy construction That is, work in¬ 
volving massive masonry, earth-moving oper¬ 
ations, and the like, as opposed to the light 
construction of buildings, homes. Industrial 
plants, etc, that require relatively large 
amounts of processed material in their con¬ 
struction In dam construction, earth- and 
rock-fill types predominate. Concrete dams 
use locally processed cement, which la not 
believed to be of significant export impor¬ 
tance. and the aggregates are usually found 
at or near the site Structures such as canals 
consist almost entirely of excavation. 

A study made in the spring of 1946, in co¬ 
operation with the Civilian Production Ad¬ 
ministration, disclosed that the Bureau did 
not use significant amounts of building ma¬ 
terials in relation to total national produc¬ 
tion Items such as brick, wall board, struc¬ 
tural tile, clay and cast-iron pipe, gypsum 
boaid, etc, are Incidental Lumber is used 
to a greater extent for concrete forms and 
for temporary buildings but is now consid¬ 
ered critical in the western areas A study 
of our requirements In connection with na¬ 
tional resources and foreign aid by Secretary 
J A Krug, report dated October 9, 1947, indi¬ 
cates that some trouble might be expected in 
the following items* 

(a) Reinforcing steel 

(b) Electrical materials 

(r) Construction equipment, especially 
automotive cars, trucks, tractors 

(d) Gates, valves, and other heavy ma¬ 
chinery and control devices 

The extent to which our needs for the 
above Items would conflict with other essen¬ 
tial uses can only be estimated on their 
relation to the total production of such 
Items If it can be safely assumed that uses 
more essential than food will not absorb the 
entire production, then no serious problem 
would be presented 

In any discussion of production capacity 
it is well to bear in mind the specialized 
nature of reclamation woik. That segment 
of the construction and manufacturing in¬ 
dustries engaging in Bureau work generally 
do not compete with so-called consumer 
items Contractors engaging in large earth- 
moving operations and their equipment are 
not readily adapted to light work This la 
also true of manufacturers whose plant ca¬ 
pacity for turning out large equipment units 
is not easily converted to other items, 
although both draw on the same sources of 
raw material 

RECLAMATION BT DRAINAOX 

Any estimates of additional land that could 
be placed into production by the Bureau of 
Reclamation within the next few years would 
not be complete without reference to the 
desirability of reclaiming land by drainage. 
In many areas of the country, particularly in 
the south central and southeastern States, 
where rainfall is ample, there exist many 


thousands of acres of fertile land that can 
be placed Into production in a short time 
by drainage projects. This land is now water¬ 
logged and unproductive. In December of 
1944, the Committee on Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation of the House of Representatives held 
hearings on H R. 3787, which was a bill to 
amend the Reclamation Project Act of 1930 
for the reclamation of lands by drainage and 
for other purposes. A number of years ago 
the Congress directed the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion to make a special study of this matter 
and considerable survey data exists as a 
result. 

The States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis¬ 
sippi, and Florida are typical examples of 
States where tremendous possibilities exist 
for reclaiming waterlogged land and placing 
it to the production of food. The State of 
Louisiana is estimated to have in excess of 
10,000,000 acres of excessively wet lands that 
might be reclaimed The States of Arkansas 
and Missis.slppl probably have in excess of 
6,000,000 acres each, and the State of Florida 
is estimated to have nearly 20,000,000 acres 
of such lands These figures undoubtedly 
Include land that, because of salt and other 
reasons, would not be practical for immediate 
development, but practically all of the States 
of the Union have some lands that could be 
reclaimed by drainage The warm, humid 
belt extending from Louisiana to the east, 
u:‘l. *• A' ‘ to have the most 

. ■ (. 

Drainage of lands in some sections of the 
country has been carried out in the post by 
private capital However, it is clear that any 
extensive developments of this type must 
have Federal Interest-free money to be suc¬ 
cessful llie work required In reclaiming 
lands by drainage is very similar to that of 
reclamation through Irrigation The Bureau 
of Reclamation has a nucleus of trained 
engineers and hydrologists that could be 
quickly expanded to undertake this work. 
As an agency of the Department of the In¬ 
terior it has ready acceas to the technical 
skills of the Geological Survey and other 
agencies that would be required to construct 
such projects Information Is not available 
on which estimates of costs could be pre¬ 
pared at this time, but it appears certain 
that projects could be established involving 
many thousands of acres that would be eco¬ 
nomically feasible and would easily return 
all of the Investment of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in a reasonable period of years We 
believe legislation should be enacted by the 
Congress that would enable the Bureau of 
Reclamation to make surveys and to prepare 
plans for such projects and authorize their 
construction upon a finding of feasitallltv In 
each Instance In a number of cases the 
principles of Irrigation would be combined 
with drainage to provide ideal conditions foi 
the production of certain Important crops, 
of which rice l.s a typical example in the 
States of Arkansas and Louisiana Plans for 
increased food production both in the pres¬ 
ent crisis and in later years should not over¬ 
look this tremendously fertile field of opera¬ 
tions. In addition to repayment, all of the 
other benefits of reclamation by Irrigation, 
such as increased taxation, decentralization, 
settlement opportunities for veterans, and 
others, would undoubtedly accrue were such 
drainage projects to be undertaken. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

That the reclamation program can be ac¬ 
celerated to the extent shown is based on a 
number of assumptions Chief of these are 
that the necessary funds will be made avail¬ 
able within the next few months; that exist¬ 
ing restrictions on personnel, methods of 
contracting, force-account work, Denver 
office design work, and similar items will be 
lifted; and that an administrative organiza¬ 
tion will be permitted that can carry out 
such a program in an efficient and expeditious 
manner. It is assumed that the Congress, if 
It determines that the Bureau should embark 
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on an accelerated program, will Implement 
the necessary funds with legislation necessary 
for Its accomplishment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Michael W. Straus, 

Commissioner. 


Operating the American Merchant Marine 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. 'WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many opinions expressed cov¬ 
ering the operation of the American 
merchant marine, including those of the 
National Federation of Shipping which 
have been given to the Members of Con¬ 
gress, and today Philip Murray has pre¬ 
sented his views as president of the Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organizations, which 
are as follows: 

FACTS substantiating THE CIO PROGRAM ON THE 
MERCHANT MARINE 

1 In the recent months the active United 
States merchant marine has declined rap¬ 
idly and American shipbuilding is virtu¬ 
ally nonexistent Today’s merchant marine 
is less than half its v/artlme size The total 
number of Maritime Commission vessels on 
active charter status on November 16 was 
1,082, a decline of 372 vessels from July 
Only 28 seagoing vessels of over 1,000 gross 
tons were on the ways as of October 1, 1947 

2 As a result, approximately 16,000 mari¬ 
time jobs have disappeared since July On 
December 1, 1947, private shipbuilding and 
ship repair employment was estimated at 
106,700, of which only 31 percent, or less 
than 33,000 men, were employed on new 
construction. The wartime peak employ¬ 
ment In ship construction in private yards 
was more than 42 percent times greater 
There Is serious and growing unemployment 
among seamen Unemployment insurance 
payments to seamen were five times larger 
in October than in July Employment in the 
allied maritime industries has declined as 
a result of the large lay-up of vessels. 

3. The loss of jobs and the lay-up of ves¬ 
sels are the result of a combination of 
causes An Important cause Is the rapid re¬ 
covery of the European merchant marine 
brought about by large-scale transfers and 
loans of American vessels and by a large 
European construction prrgram made pos¬ 
sible by steel exports from this Nation 

4 The Paris report admits that as of mid- 
1947 the 16 European nations had 1,400,000 
dead-weight tons more dry-cargo ship¬ 
ping of over 5,000 gross tons than before the 
war, a total fleet of large vessels of 20,000,000 
dead-weight tons In addition, as of De¬ 
cember 1. 1947, there are in the United States 
lald-up fleet 1,339 vessels, nearly all of which 
are over 6,000 gross tons 

The European fleet has been Increased 
materially by launching and by further 
transfers of United States-flag tonnage In 
recent months Nationals of these European 
nations have, In addition to the 20.000,000 
dead-weight tons, many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of tons of shipping under Panamanian 
and other flags. 

Nonetheless, according to the Harrlman 
report, as of March 31, 1947, there were 69 
vessels under construction In western Eu¬ 
rope of type similar to those presently In 
the American lald-up fleet 'Tet we are 
being requested by the 16 nations to trans¬ 
fer between 100 and 200 additional dry-cargo 
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vesMlB to them. Such transfer would mesa 
s double blow to the American merchant 
marine, the loss of 100 to 300 vessels directly 
and the Inevitable laylng-up of another 100 
to 203 vessels once the transferred vessels are 
placed into competitive service 

6 The Paris report of the 16-natlon Com¬ 
mittee of European Economic Cooperation, 
if brought into effect, will mean mass unem¬ 
ployment among American marlUme work¬ 
ers The report envisages United States-flag 
vessel carriage of about 20 percent of our 
foreign trade by 1061 We are asked to 
transfer additional vessels from our active 
fleet and from our reserve fleet to foreign 
fiitg We are asked to export steel for ship¬ 
building, although our own shipbuilding 
program was bi ought to a standstill 2 years 
ago because of the scarcity of steel Mean¬ 
while, In the European nations, scarce re- 
Bcurces and scarce manpower ore being di¬ 
verted from other production In order to 
build ships, which are In long supply. 

An example of the European manpower 
shortages is contained In the November 12. 
1647. issue of the Shipping World, which 
states. 

"Lately there has been much discussion 
about the manning of the growing Nor¬ 
wegian merchant fleet. The Norwegian 
Shipowners' Association formed a committee 
to investigate the matter The report of this 
committee shows that the mannlnjg situation 
will be one of the gicatest. if not the great¬ 
est, problem for the shipping Industry here 
In coming years A serious shortage of qual¬ 
ified engineers is already felt " 

6 Alleged dollar shipping costs are not 
BUfflclent to Justify the strain on the United 
States economy and steel resources required 
for the European nations to further expand 
European fleets In the next 4 years. 

As the Harrlman report states 

"In considering the possibility of dollar 
freight savings through the transfer of addi¬ 
tional American vessels to the sixteen nations, 
we should bear In mind that the gross dollar 
freight data are misleading Even on the 
assumption that such transfers were to be 
outright grants-ln-ald, a maximum of only 
76 pel cent of the gross dollar freights would 
be saved by the participating natlon.s Since 
the vessels would preBUinnbly remain In the 
dollar trades, they would continue to dis¬ 
burse dollars for fuel, stores, and other Items 
purchased in American ports To the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer the dollar savings would be 
even less On the transferred vessels we 
would lose Income taxes now collected by the 
Treasury, charter hire now collected by the 
Maritime Commission, and earnings recap¬ 
tured also collected by the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion under the terms of the bareboat char¬ 
ter Only the charter hire, which would 
probably exceed 16 percent of the gross 
freight, can be estimated with close accuracy, 
but it is safe to say that the net savings to 
American taxpayers would approximate 60 
percent of the gross freights on any tramps 
transferred to the sixteen nations on an out¬ 
right grant basis 

7. As of November 81. 1947, the Maritime 
Commission had approved the sale of 1,644 
vessels under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946. Nearly twn-thlrds, 1,090 vessels, were 
approved for foreign-flag operation. Only 554 
were approved for Amcrlcan-fleig operotlon. 
Thirteen hundred and forty vessels had al¬ 
ready been turned over to purchasers; 961 
went to foreign owners and 389 to United 
States-flag operators. 

During hearings on the Ship Sales Act in 
1944 and 1946. the CIO maritime committee 
supported the sale of vessels to our wartime 
allies on terms as favorable as those granted 
to our clthBens. Our reaaona were. 

(a) A moral obligation to aid our allies re¬ 
gain their prewar position. 

(b) A desire to imvent a wasteful ship¬ 
building race of duplicate tonnage. 


Ws have more Uian met our moral obllga- 
tl<m. Such ahortagea as do atiU exist are In 
small vessels tar local European trades and 
In special types of vessels of which we have 
none. Unfortunately our desire to share our 
merchant fleet reeourcet on an equitable 
basis with our alllee has not provoked a 
similar respemse overaeaa. Shipbuilding la 
going on at a feverish pace In the 16 Euro¬ 
pean nations. 

8 Nearly 3 years ago President Roosevelt 
projected a “bold and daring" plan for the 
construction of 11 American passenger liners. 
Despite the desperate need for passenger- 
vessel construction In this country both from 
the viewpoint of the merchant marine and 
from the dire necessity of maintaining our 
shipbuilding industry, all major construc¬ 
tion In American yards has been indefinitely 
postponed In an effort to save critical mate¬ 
rials Yet the British are building 10 major 
passenger liners with steel exports from this 
country. 

There were 8.968,693 groes tons of merchant 
ships under construction on September 30, of 
which 2,112,669 gross tons, or 68 percent were 
being built in Qreat Britain and Ireland, 
liess than 6 percent was under construction 
In the United States Sweden. Prance, Italy, 
and Holland were all building more tonnage 
than the United States Less than 400,000 
gross tons In British yards, or under 20 per¬ 
cent of the British construction, were tank¬ 
ers. yet tankeis represent the major vessels 
In short supply 

The British contend that steel should he 
made available to them for shipbuilding on 
the grounds that shipbuilding is an export 
Industry with them, which enables them to 
close the balance of payments gap Yet of 
the 2 1 million gross tons under construction 
In British yards, nearly 78 percent is for the 
British Empire The bulk of the remaining 
tonnage is being built for Norway, Portugal, 
Prance, and other European countries which 
cannot supply dollars 

9 What is the effect of the foreign 
demands for steel, aggravated by unnecessary 
shipbuilding, on the American economy? 

The report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers on the Impact of Foreign Aid upon 
the Domestic Economy presented the fol¬ 
lowing table for examining the effects of 
steel exports’ 

Table 8 —Total production and exports of 
rolled-steel products, 1929-47 
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The report also goes on to say: 

“This table shows that the annual rate of 
export of rolled steel products was almost 
three times as great in the first half of 1947 
as in 1929, and that the percent of total 
production exported waa more than twice aa 
great. Nonethelera, due to the great in¬ 
crease In domestic production, the amount 
available for domestic use waa at an annual 
rate about 27 percent higher during the first 
half of 1947 than In 1929, and about 72 per¬ 
cent higher than in the last year before the 
war. 

"While It la clear that we would have had 
more steel available iat domaatic use if we 
had exported leas, the felt ahortagea of steel 
In this country to date have been due main¬ 


ly to a lag fan the steel Industry*# output com¬ 
pared with the preeent siae and character of 
our national econemny. TThla shortage in 
supply la aggravated by difficulties in domes¬ 
tic distribution. 

‘^Turning to a consideration of the ateel- 
BUpply problem In the near future, the most 
important factor to be considered la the large 
domestic demand. It is presently so great 
that large premiums are being paid for some 
Items in a gray market. Public and pri¬ 
vate building projects are being shelved be¬ 
cause It Is known that steel is not available 
and these requirements do not even appear 
on the order books. The makers of essential 
railroad and Industrial equipment, aa well 
aa automobiles, are operating below their 
capacity because they cannot get steel 
While there are some offsetting influences, 
such as the declining rate of Inventory ac¬ 
cumulation, domestic demand Is expected to 
continue strong if the general economy re¬ 
mains at high levels of operation. 

"Superimposed upon this domestic demand 
for steel, though only a minor fraction of the 
total, is the foreign demand which, according 
to the estimates of the Paris (inference Re¬ 
port, will increase in the case of rough and 
finished steel, and also In the form of Indirect 
demand for steel in Industrial and transpor¬ 
tation equipment 

"In the near future, there Is little prospect 
that the supply of steel can be increased In 
amounts even approximating increasing do¬ 
mestic and foreign needs. Up to the present 
time, the steel industry has followed a con¬ 
servative program of expansion. Even If the 
industry were now to make its plans upon 
the assumption of an economy continuing 
to operate at maximum general levels of em¬ 
ployment and production, additional pro¬ 
grams for enlargement In capacity and sup¬ 
ply would be too late to affect the situation 
this year or in 1952, and the use of steel for 
that purpose would accentuate the current 
shortage. 

"Furthermore, production Is cramped by 
shortages of coke, scrap, pig Iron, and trans¬ 
portation facilities. With respect to scrap, 
the shortage is so serious that sending scrap 
abroad as requested by the Parts conference 
Is Illogical 

"The inflationary threat In the steel sit¬ 
uation is not, however, confined to the higher 
price of Steel The shortage of steel has the 
effect of ci eating supply shortages in the 
other steel-using industries Such short¬ 
ages create shortages of other products, as, 
for example, the shortage of freight cars and 
Its effect on coal production. These various 
supply shortages, In the face of high de¬ 
mand, would cause upward price pressuics 
at numerous points even If the price of steel 
had not increased The foreign demand for 
equipment, though low in relation to total 
product, adds to these pressures." 

10 Let us now examine the primary pur¬ 
pose of transportation (external transport) 
in an economy. Transportation is necessary 
aa a means of bringing in supplies not other¬ 
wise available within a country. It Is not 
necessary, except aa such means, to the 
proper functioning of the internal economy 
of the country. That is, external transpor¬ 
tation does not mine coal, does not produce 
steel, does not grow food, does not weave 
clothing. It brings to a country those arti¬ 
cles which the country Itself does not have, 
and which such country may require for 
the proper functioning of Its Internal eco¬ 
nomic proce&ses If the world is at peace it 
does not matter, except In the problem of 
balance of trade, which country owns, fur¬ 
nishes, and services external transport. In 
other words, if the goods are brought to the 
European countries by America, the fact that 
the goods are not brought in the nation’s 
own ehlps will not adversely affect the in- 
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temal condition of tbe nation, except in 
affecting the amount of the debt owed Amer¬ 
ica and the amount of the European na- 
tlonara dollar balance, which we have shown 
is negligible. 

It is very Important always to be cog¬ 
nizant of the fact that external transport 
is the gliding of the Illy. If the goods are 
brought, the people can eat—whether or not 
the goods are brought in the ships of one 
national to another. 

Since steel is a terrific shortage item and 
since steel is the most important require¬ 
ment for building external transport It 
would seem Important that transport build¬ 
ing might be postponed. This would not be 
possible if we did not have presently at our 
disposal the United States war-built emer¬ 
gency fieet Since we do have this surplus 
dry cargo tonnage at our disposal, it Is. in the 
final analysis, a wastage of steel for Europe 
to build cargo carrying ships when steel is 
short. 

11. Tanker tonnage requirements for the 
16 European nations alone will jump 50 per¬ 
cent by 1961. requiring an additional 6,100,- 
000 dead-weight tons from mld-1047. 

Our own coimtry is now facing heavy gas¬ 
oline and fuel oil shortages because of lack 
of tankers. Yet only 1 tanker Is now being 
built in American yards. 

12. Despite the availability of American 
ships and American seamen, the policy of our 
Government to date has been to misdirect 
scarce foreign resources and labor Into work 
which America can perform at little expense 
to itself and at none to the rest of the world. 

In defiance of the intent of Congress as 
expressed In Public Resolution 17, approved 
March 26,1934, which states that cargoes re¬ 
sulting tiom United States Government loans 
should be carried In United States fiag ves¬ 
sels, and as further expressed In the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Act of 1936, the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Army have been fostering the 
use of foreign fiag vessels. Mr Herbert 
Hoover proposed, and the Department of 
National Dsfeuse has endorsed, a revival of 
the merchant marines of Germany and Ja¬ 
pan. Pending congressional action in this 
regard, the United States Military Govern¬ 
ment in Geimany is now seeking to have 
British vessels carry all of the cargoes be¬ 
tween the United States and Germany. The 
State Department has ordered Greek and 
Turkish vessels to be used in carrying car¬ 
goes between their res}>rctlve nations and 
our country whenever they are available. 
In practice this has meant almost exclusive 
carriage in foreign ling vessels. 

13 The percentage (by weight) of Ameri¬ 
can exports and imports carried In the 
United States-flag vessels declined from a 
monthly average of 60 3 in 1946 to 50.1 in 
August 1947. The percentages by area varied 
from 63 in the Bnyonne-Hamburg range, to 
60 in the Mediterranean to 42 In the Baltic- 
Scandlnavlar area, down to 32 percent In the 
United States-United Kingdom trades 

14. The large “run-away" fleet trading 
under the colors of Panama and Honduras 
should bo brought back under the true flags 
of Us owners. The latest available tabula¬ 
tion, as of early 1947. shows 2,293,100 dead¬ 
weight tons under the Panamanian and Hon- 
duion flags, of which 1,008,800 dead-weight 
tans were American owned, and 1,184.300 
dead-weight tons were owned by nationals 
of other countries. Virtually none of this 
fleet is owned by Panamanian and Honduran 
citizens 

The American-owned fleet under these 
flags does not employ Americans nor pay 
taxes to the United States Treasury. 

The foreign-owned fieet under these flags 
(largely Greek, but a sizable proportion is 
British and Scandinavian) does not provide 
Income for the devastated nations of Europe. 


Tears Your Heart Away 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. E. L BARTLETT 

DILZOATS PSOM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker. Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Krug launched last 
spring a program in cooperation with the 
American Medical Association for study 
of the health conditions in Alaska and 
other areas representing acute problems 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The American Medical Association 
team, composed of Drs. Harry Barnett, 
Jack Fields, George Mllles, Joseph Silver- 
stein, and Arthur Bernstein, completed 
an outstanding report on Alaska, and it 
is published In the American Medical 
Association Journal of October 25. 

I simply want to footnote this learned, 
searching report with a human story 
that may make it more real to you—one 
“that tears your heart away,” as the 
visiting nurse observed in her report of 
her visit to Tetlln, Alaska. 

This story is in the letter from Assist¬ 
ant Secretary Willlari E Warne. of In¬ 
terior, the memorandum of Dr. C. Earl 
Albrecht. Territorial commissioner of 
health, Juneau. Alaska, and the editorial 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
November 10, which I Include ds a part 
of my remarks: 

Unitkd Statks 

Department op the Interior, 
Washington. D C. December 16. 1947, 
Hon E L Bartlett, 

House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Bartlett When you and I were 
discussing with Governor Gruenlng of Alaska 
the terrible situation revealed by the report 
of the American Medical Aasociation team. I 
remembered that Dr. C Earl Albrecht, Ter¬ 
ritorial Commissioner of Health, was duo in 
Washington on official business In a day or 
two I brought up the report In a discus¬ 
sion with him of this subject which is so 
Important to every American who feels r re¬ 
sponsibility to his country. 

Dr Albrecht told me again, as Mr. Don C. 
Foster, who represents the Indian Service 
and Is head of the Alaskan Native Service, 
had told me previously, that we had found 
many more cases of tuberculosis than we 
could care for with facilities available to us 
The report of Mrs Naomi Talbltzer, Itinerant 
public health nurse, who takes a mobile 
clinic over the few Alaskan highways, had 
just been received by Dr Albrecht I am at¬ 
taching It for your Information. 

I hope that we are not now preparing just 
to ‘‘talk, talk, talk,” as some of the Eskimos 
have appraised our past efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 

William E Warne. 

Assistant Secretary. 

United States 

Department op the Interior, 

Division of Territoribs 

AND Island Possessions, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1947. 
Memorandum. 

To: Assistant Secretary Warne. 

Prom: Dr. C Earl Albrecht, Territorial Com¬ 
missioner of Health. Juneau, Alaska. 
Subject: Hospital situation In Alaska. 


Today, I received from my office in Juneau 
the narrative report of Mrs. Naomi Talbitzer, 
itinerant public health nurse, who is work¬ 
ing as a Department of Health and Alaska 
Native Service field nurse, both agencies 
equally sharing the cost of her services 

It is felt that the contents of this letter 
and report of Mrs Talbltzer are pertinent, 
direct facts which Indicate the tragic situa¬ 
tion existing in many communities through¬ 
out Alaska with reference to the horrible ef¬ 
fects of uncontrolled tuberculosis. 

Mention roust be made of the fact that the 
department of health, in the summer of 
1946. did a case-findtng study of the com- 
munltlea now being served by Mrs. Talbltzer, 
which gave the Information as to who needed 
hospital care for tuberculosis. No patients 
have been hospitalized, because of the lack 
of funds In this and many other areas. 

It Is most discouraging for these people 
who are rightfully looking to the agencies 
responsible for some help from this plague 
that Is killing them. The most recent report 
of our field physician visiting this same com¬ 
munity this past summer reported: “I wish 
you could have seen the look In Andrew’s 
face when he said, ‘My three babies die. and 
now my boy sick All we get is talk, talk, 
talk, no doctor no hospital.' It is very haid 
for U8 to offer any solution to these pitiful 
situations. If we don’t act soon we won't 
have to worry about the people in Tetlln for 
they will all have died of Just plain neglect.” 

Thei^ are the facts upon which the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association team of doctors, the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
Alaska Native Service, and department of 
health officials have been pleading tor the 
establishment of sufficient beds for the treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis without any further de¬ 
lay It is the basis upon which I made the 
statement that I consider it the most Im¬ 
mediate health measure to be taken by the 
Federal Government. 

As substantiating evidence of the situa¬ 
tion. here follow excerpts from the report 
of Mrs Talbltzer, Itinerant public-health 
nurse, who travels the highway system of 
Alaska—she has recently come to the Terri¬ 
tory, so her observations are not colored, 
but are straightforward and factual: 

“I spent a week In Tetlln The Alaska Na¬ 
tive Service teachers with their 4-month-old 
baby ate the only white people there The 
night before I arrived, a 3-year-old child died. 
If they could have sent a message, I could 
have gone in sooner as I was at Northway. 
It’s questionable whether I could have done 
anything to save the child but at least It 
would have been a comfort to them to have 
had some help. When I called on the young 
mother she said to me, ‘I lose my whole fam¬ 
ily, mother, father, three sisters and brothers 
I am only one left I sure hate to lose my 
kid ’ 

‘‘The amount of Illness and the death rate 
there In appalling Since January 1947 there 
have been 10 deaths, 9 of which were chil¬ 
dren, and 2 births Six of the deaths were 
In the first 3 months of the year, three of 
them on consecutive days. 

“Mr and Mrs Matt, the ANS teachers, are 
doing a fine piece of work among the natives. 
The school enrollment Is 16 Mrs Matt has 
been giving excellent care In cases of Illness 
and Is Interested In helping the women im¬ 
prove their bead and leather work Mr Matt 
has Influenced the village to start having 
council meetings for the first time in several 
years He also plans to help them dig a well. 

“As far as food lb concerned, the Tetlln na¬ 
tives arc In deplorable condition For the 
past two summers the river has been high and 
there have been very few fish Only two 
families have fish dried for the winter. The 
council has passed a ruling that no liquor be 
allowed In the village and anyone bringing 
any In for his own or anyone else’s con¬ 
sumption iB liable to a fine of up to $50. It 
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Is not unusual to go Into one of the liomes 
and have them point to the cupboard and 
say no grub and there actually is no grub. 
When you go Into a home where there Is a 
case of tuberculosis who la running a tem¬ 
perature of 103 and hear that statement. It’s 
heart breaking. How can you, under circum¬ 
stances like that, give advice concerning a 
nourishing diet? You feel ashamed to even 
mention food. 

*'Out of a population of 70. there are 10 
diagnosed cases of tuberculosis and 7 sus¬ 
pected cases. 

"In another home a boy with active tuber¬ 
culosis, whose temperature varies from 102 to 
104. has his own hunk, one of the two In the 
cabin. Also living there is his uncle, his old 
grandmother, his sister and a cousin, aged 
6, who has tuberculosis. Both of these cases 
have been recommended for hospitalization. 
More than'once when I was In the home, the 
only sign of food was some hour from which 
the grandmother made biscuits. She gets 
aid for dependent children but a little money 
will buy Just so much food and no more 
"One man shook bis head sadly and said, 
*I lose three kids lost year, 3 months in a row. 
This year I lose one If I lose this kid.' 
pointing to a 16-ycar-old boy who is dying 
of tuberculosis, ‘it tear my heart away' In 
addition, to the boy he will lose, his family 
consists of a 14-year-old daughter with a 
diagnosis of moderately advanced tubercu¬ 
losis, a 3-year-old boy with primary active 
tuberculosis, a 24-year-old daughtea whose 
X-ray reports read only ‘pleural changes’ 
and a wife who sits tlredly on the floor sew¬ 
ing her bead work 

"It certainly tears your heart away *' 

Please use the material of this letter in any 
manner that you see lit which will bring 
about a solution to this tragic situation ex¬ 
isting under the American flag 
A pertinent editorial from the Call-Bulle¬ 
tin of San Francisco is also attached. 

C. Eakl Alo&ecut. M D. 


[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
November 10, 10471 

Problem in Alaska—^Medical CoMMima: 

StTRVET Shows Serious Defects in Terri- 

Tor.y Public Health, Sanitation 

Recently a committee of the American 
Medical Association, serving the Department 
of the Interior in an advisory capacity, made 
a reasonably thorough inquiry into public 
health conditions in Alaska 

In surveying this area, strategically impor¬ 
tant, rich In resources, and one-fifth the area 
of the entire United States in size, members 
of the committee Interviewed doctors, nurses, 
patients, and public officials, examined sta¬ 
tistics. Inspected hospitals, sanitation faclll- 
tlep, and such. In all, the group covered 
4,600 miles 

Here are some of the things they found 
and on which they reported. 

Deaths from tuberculosis, which the com¬ 
mittee described as the most serious and ur¬ 
gent problem which faces the Territory at 
present, are nine times the TB death rate in 
the United States 

Threat of epidemics of communicable dis¬ 
eases has resulted In a situation which is po¬ 
tentially dangerous. 

Sanitation is very poor throughout Alaska. 

General hospitals are grossly Inadequate 
to meet the cunent medical needs of Alaska, 
and, if a sudden emergency were to arise, the 
situation would be catastrophic 

There Is an acute shortage of living quar¬ 
ters throughout the Territory. 

In commenting on the tuberculosis prob¬ 
lem In the Territory, the committee observed 
pertinently that Alaska Is an Important cog 
In the defense of the United States, but only 
If Its people are healthy. 

We have spent billions to ease the anguish 
of Furopeans 

We have spent billions more to assuage the 
sufferings of Asiatics. 


We have had bureaucrats Jn Washington 
whose hearts bled for the Hottentots. 

Can’t we use aome of this money and com¬ 
passion on our own people? 

There is more to this problem than going 
mercifully to the rescue of tome 100.000 peo¬ 
ple In what might seem to many the remote, 
bleak, vast, and desolate Far North. 

Alaska Is part of our own country—is, as 
a matter of fact, seeking actual statehood— 
and Alaskans are every bit as much American 
as Californians. 

What is more, the Territory Is of the ut¬ 
most importance to our national defense, as 
military experts, noting its proximity to So¬ 
viet Russia, have been remarking with in¬ 
creasing frequency and emphasis. 

Whether the Territory becomes a valuable 
part of our country and a sturdy bastion of 
national defense, or whether it becomes a 
Territorial sore spot and a weak point in 
our armor, depends upon whether it is In¬ 
telligently cultivated, developed, and ex¬ 
ploited. or Ignored and neglected. 


Science and the National Welfare 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

or CALirORNIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Decemher 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress entitled ''Science and the National 
Welfare," delivered by E. U. Condon, Di¬ 
rector of the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, before the American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories, in Washington, 
on December 8. 1947. I had the privi¬ 
lege of hearing the address and com¬ 
mend it to the thoughtful consideration 
of every American citizen. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Society is at this moment at the threshold 
of an undreamed of mastery of our material 
environment, for science, which provides that 
mastery, is in its golden oge 

In particular, achievements in nuclear 
physics promise incredible advances In the 
years ahead. Energy from atomic power 
plants has been much talked about, but even 
more Important are the tools provided by 
nuclear physics for research in other fields 
Radioactive isotopes, for example, will per¬ 
mit us to expioi e the structures and consti¬ 
tution of molecular aggregates, for such iso¬ 
topes can be introduced Into a system as sci¬ 
entific detectives They will behave as the 
usual atoms of the particular element be¬ 
have, but they can be traced and studied by 
means of the radiation they emit Tracer 
studies of this kind will unravel secrets in 
biology, physiology, medicine, chemistry, and 
metallurgy. 

The combined effect of tracer studies, of a 
variety of sources of radiation, of various 
sources of hlgh-intenslty. highly accelerated 
subatomic particles, and fundamental knowl¬ 
edge of the nucleus means that spectacular 
advances in many fields are at hand. The 
problem of curing fatal diseases will bo suc- 
cesBlully attacked; fundamental biological 
and physiological processes will be under¬ 
stood, new types of therapy will be developed 
in medicine; better control of intricate 
chemical manufacturing processes will be 
feasible, new products, like petroleum fuels 
and metals with unusual properties, will be 


poeelble: and even naw forma of plant Ufa 
can be created. The speed with which thee* 
poaslbllltles are realized depends primarily 
on how much effort we put into auoh activi¬ 
ties. For there Is no question that the Im¬ 
petus of the new knowledge In nuclear 
physics. In conjunction with steady advances 
in other fields of science during the last 50 
years, means a general effiorescenoe of the 
physical and life sciences. 

But if we are to profit from this happy 
situation, there are major problems to be 
solved, and their solution will not wait. 
From one point of view life today is a race— 
a race between knowledge In the physical 
sciences which gives material mastery, and 
general ignorance which retards or rejects 
mastery of our environment. Rejection 
means no more and no less than destruction 
of civilization as we know and cherish it. 

The problems confronting us, approach¬ 
ing them from the standpoint of the sciences, 
exist on several planes, two in particular, 
the specific problems of science as science 
and the question of these sciences in rela¬ 
tion to the other activities of man. 

problems op SCIENCE 

The problems arising within the sciences 
themselves arc extremely practical one.A, 
and on the whole they are not complex. 
Several axioms arc at once apparent. First, 
science is universal. Second, science is un¬ 
limited in its material. Third, the rate of 
seientlfle progress depends on the amount 
of effort put into science These axioms are 
important- they mean that no Individual 
and no nation has a monopoly In science, 
that science affords an Inexhaustible mine of 
valuable knowledge and discoveries, and 
that we must be willing to support science 
appreciably If we expect to gain heavily 
and to maintain leadership. 

THE STEELMAN RCn>ORT 

A comprehensive and cogent analysis of 
the problems of science is to be found in Dr 
John R. Steelman’s report to the President, 
Science and Public Policy Taking into ac¬ 
count the three major groups engaged in 
research and development activities—the 
universities, the Industrial laboratories, and 
the Federal research agencies--Dr Steelman 
points out that each of these groups is 
"especially adapted to the performance o' 
a particular type of research and each can 
make a unique contribution to our total 
research and development effort,’’ with uni¬ 
versity emphasis on basic research, industry 
on development, and Government labora¬ 
tories engaged in both. 

As a basis for our progress against poverty 
and disease and as the basis of national se¬ 
curity, the Steelman report analyzes the pres¬ 
ent scope of our scientific effort, the defi¬ 
ciencies now present, and the needs In terms 
of a broad program. The main recommenda¬ 
tions of the Steelman report are eight In 
number, and 1 would like to discuss them 
briefly 

1 It Is recommended that expenditures for 
research and development be expanded as 
rapidly as facilities *and trained manpower 
can be provided A suggested goal Is that by 
1957 1 percent of the national Income should 
be expended in research and development in 
university. Industry, and Government labora¬ 
tories. 

The report shows that a little over 11 bil¬ 
lions are being spent this year for research 
and development, excluding the social 
■cienoes. With a national income of ^00,- 
000,000,000, this is an expenditure of little 
more than Vi percent. Only about HO mil¬ 
lions. or less than 10 percent of the total. Is 
spent Itx basic research. Almost half, that 
Is 460 millions, enters into the development 
of military weapons and needs, not including 
the amount spent for atomic-bomb develop¬ 
ment now considered to be a civilian activity. 

2. It is recommended that heavier em¬ 
phasis be placed in the future on basic re¬ 
search and on medical research. More spe- 
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olfltfally, It Is recommended that the total 
research and development budget be doubled, 
coincidentally quadrupling basic research ac¬ 
tivity and tripling research on health and 
medicine. 

S. It is recommended that support for basic 
research be provided for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment at a progressively Increasing rate, reach¬ 
ing an annual rate of 250 millions by 1057. 
The present rate of total expenditures for 
basic research Is 110 mllllona while quadrup¬ 
ling would require 440 mllllona; so that this 
proposal leaves ample scope for large-scale 
and expanding support of basic research by 
private groups and State governmenta. 

4. It is recommended that a National 
Science Foundation be eatabllshed with a 
Director appointed by and responsible to the 
President to administer the program of 
grants In support of basic research. It Is 
also recommended that the Director have 
a board of advisers half of whose members 
should come from Government laboratories 
In order to provide for proper correlation of 
the work with that of the Government 
laboratories 

6 It is recommended that a program of 
Federal scholarship aid to rmlverslly students 
be developed In order to provide for the 
proper training of the increased number of 
scientists needed and that this program be 
a part of a general program of assistance to 
university students In all fields of Interest. 

6 It Is recommended that suitable Fed¬ 
eral assistance be given to colleges and 
universities in developing their scientific 
research facilities and that this should be 
administered as part of a broad program of 
aid to universities in all fields 

7 It is recommended that the work of the 
several Federal research establishments be 
better coordinated by the establishment of 
an Interdepartmental Science Committee, by 
a coordination of all scientific research pro¬ 
grams through the Bureau of the Budget, 
and by the assignment of a member of the 
White House staff to devote himself to prob¬ 
lems of liaison at the top policy level of the 
Federal Government 

8 Lastly, It Is recommended that aid to the 
reconstruction of European scientific re¬ 
search b© made part of our European recovery 
program This recognizes, first, that science 
is universal in that its truths are part of 
the universe accessible to all investigators; 
second, that we gain as much by original 
discoveries made olsewbere as by those which 
we make; and, third, that the progress of 
other nations In science and technolc^ Is 
necessary If they are to become self-sufficient 
again. 

The program outlined In the Steelman 
report Is splendidly conceived, and every 
point Is vital If we arc to live up to the 
responsibilities with which we are confronted 
by our good fortune In natural resources and 
freedom from war devastation. 

One of the great difficulties about a major 
program of eitpcndltures on basic reeeajroh Is 
that It Is 80 difficult to explain to an appro¬ 
priations committee—and even to manage¬ 
ment In private business—^precisely what the 
program will accomplish with that degree of 
definiteness expected and demanded in other 
fields. It IS necessary to entrust funds for 
research programs on faith, on the compe¬ 
tence of the leaders of such programs, and 
the trust must be maintained for a sustained 
period of time It is characteristic of most 
fundamental research that several years are 
required for the completion of any work of 
importance and that the end result may be 
difficult to evaluate by anyone except spe¬ 
cialists. What, for example, Is the cash value 
of Einstein's discovery of the relation 
B—mc*? No doubt It la an astronomically 
large value now. But what was its worth at 
the time of its formulation?. And who was 
qualified to make the evaluation? The point 
simply Is this: Pure knowledge cannot be 
evaluated In cold cash,, and pure knowledge la 
Independent of such evaluations. 


Unfortimately, apprecUtlon of this fact Is 
not as wlde^iread as it tiiould be, which sug¬ 
gests the et<^ of two partners who had long 
operated a chemical manufacturing busi¬ 
ness. They flnaUy decided to employ a re¬ 
search chemist. Along about 11 a. m. of the 
first day of his employment one partner said 
to the other. “Shall we go see whether that 
research chap has discovered anything?" 
"No,” replied his partner, “it's a little too 
soon. Let’s wait until after lunch.” 

ZONKS or DANOXR AND WXAKMES8 

One of the dongere facing us In the present 
situation Is overconfidence. The United 
States has led the world in technological 
progressiveness and In the techniques of 
mass production. We are. without question, 
the most powerful nation in the world In 
these very facta lies the essential danger, for 
overconfidence is a product of precisely this 
set of circumstances. Illustrations of pride 
preceding fall fill the pages of history, and 
civilization after civilization has perished in 
this fashion We need glance backward no 
farther than the recent war to sec a once 
scientifically, sophisticated power lose leader¬ 
ship and Initiative—Germany For many 
years, during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the early twentieth, science in 
Germany was In a position of international 
prominence, and yet we now know how mis¬ 
guided and superficial were their efforts In 
the direction of atomic energy. I believe 
that two factors were at play here* First, the 
Nazi leaders eliminated the truly flrst-rato 
scientific leaders and Installed second-rate 
party men In positions of scientific leader¬ 
ship Second, there are obvious evidences of 
overconfidence on the part of the sclent sts 
as well as the nation in their scientific ability 
and achievement. Thus, after the revela¬ 
tion of our work In atomic energy, we had 
the spectacle of, first, the German refusal 
to believe that accomplishment, and second, 
childish attempts to pretend that they had 
not wanted to develop an atomic bomb but 
that they really had progressed In atomic re¬ 
search and that their researches were to be 
devoted to peacetime uses The rationaliza¬ 
tions would be merely amusing were they not 
also sardonic 

Again, we have the spectacle of England's 
dilemma In this century. Prior to the twen¬ 
tieth century, the English had led the world 
In technology, one of the consequences of 
their early industrialization. This leader¬ 
ship had lulled the British Into accepting this 
preeminence almost as a law of nature, and 
progress in modernization of facilities and 
in mass-production technique was not pur¬ 
sued vigorously. The result was that Eng¬ 
land fell behind Germany and the United 
States A reluctance to accept scientific ad¬ 
vances. in the face of obsolescence. Is thus 
dangerous 

The obvious lessons of the past, os far as 
science is concerned, indicate that competent 
leadership must be fostered In science—^re¬ 
member that for every thousand scientists 
adequate to contribute in a rather routine 
way there Is only one with great and Inspir¬ 
ing creative ability—and we must never take 
for granted future achievements on the basis 
of past performances. This thought leads to 
another danger confronting us: as a nation 
we have been outstanding in applying 
science; we have not been outstanding In 
basic scientific discoveries or theory. If we 
are to attain our goals, it is Imperative that 
basic research be supported on a large scale. 

In atomic energy, for example, we were 
essentially dependent upon the work cf 
E'uropean scientists for our basic knowledge, 
and European scientists In this country con¬ 
tributed heavily to our success, in particular 
Fermi and Szilard. Again, during the first 
half of the war. we were dependent on Brit¬ 
ish research and development in radar for 
our own program, and it was not untu the 
latter portion of the war that we contributed 
in a basic way to this field. Then our con- 
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trlbutlons, particularly In microwaves, were 
significant. 

BCXZNCB AMD MAN'S OT HKK ACT lVl T iaB 

Science does not function in a vacuum, 
divorced from everyday life. It Is a pre¬ 
eminently practical thing, dealing with cru¬ 
cial problems affecting Industry, business, the 
Nation, and the world. It costs money and 
it demands the efforts not only of scientists 
but every segment of our population. Too 
efften science Is pictured as an "Ivory tower” 
affair with no or little relation to reality. 
On the contrary. It Is concerned Immediately 
with the nature of the universe It is the 
cause of our Industrial economy, and it oper¬ 
ates within the full context of social exist¬ 
ence, and it deals with practical problems as 
much If not more than with theoretical ones. 
One of the discouraging attitudes widely 
prevalent in the contemporary world Is the 
high regard placed upon what la called “prac¬ 
tical” and the low esteem granted the “theo¬ 
retical ” In point of fact, the two differ only 
In time, relative to applications; and pure, 
fundamental knowledge precedes applied 
knowledge. 

The operations and progra.a of science can 
therefore bo understood fully only In terms 
of the framework of our general society and 
In relation to the other activities of men. 
This context la particularly significant when 
we consider that science has now placed In 
our hands tools that are equally potent for 
good or evil I have been talking for the 
most part about the good, but actually the 
potential evil is more Important, because 
of what value Is this growing potential nl 
good If science is used to destroy the civiliza¬ 
tion from which It has sprung? 

It Is fashionable to cry down the so-called 
pessimist who suggests this dangerous pos¬ 
sibility, partly because no one loves a pessi¬ 
mist. partly because man Is largely a hopeful 
creature with a Dclicf that at worst he will 
muddle through, and largely because the 
dangers are difficult to group and appraise ns 
a consequence of the staggering difference In 
kind and degree of present dangers in the 
form Of scientific warfare It is sufficient to 
say for my purposes that science has pre¬ 
sented us with several weapons, each ol 
which unleashed can mean almost, if not 
total, destruction. 

The question, then. Is how to prevent such 
a situation. The answer is not to be found 
In the physical scierces It Is to be found in 
other realms of man's activity—In economit». 
In sociology, and In poUtlcal science. Man's 
conduct in the physical scloncea Is rational; 
in these other fields It Is largely arbitrary, 

BE8EARCR IN TRS HUMAN 8CIENCX8 

It is often said that irrationality is a con¬ 
sequence of the fact that economics, soci¬ 
ology. and political science are not sciences, 
that they are merely Individual judgments 
and personal opinions. Now. this Is palpably 
untrue, even at piesent, for much la known 
about cause and effect In their fields, and 
such statements are mado only because babit, 
custom, tradition, and heritage tend to make 
us cling to whatever we know rather than 
to reexamine the data cooly and critically. 
So far no readily demonstrable experiments 
exist in what I shall call the humane sciences 
as exist In the physical sciences. 

Admittedly, these htunane sciences aro 
younger than the physical sciences More¬ 
over. the variables to be accounted for are 
vastly greater than those we deal with In the 
physical sciences. But these are not ade¬ 
quate reasons for belittling the humane 
sciences and denying them support On the 
contrary, these are compelling reasons for 
supporting them, and the present state of 
civilization demands that they receive thla 
support As a matter of fact, since the physi¬ 
cal sciences have outstripped man's capacity 
for using them wisely, sanely, religiously. It 
Is of the utmost urgency that we attempt 
to forge ahead in the humane sciences lest 
all be Tost. 
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And this Is the time tor Intensified activity 
In these fields, not oniy because of the 
uigency of our need but because now that 
physical sciences have two tremendous tools 
to contribute to the humane sciences, tools 
that will permit scientific analysis of data 
having a large number of variables. 

The first of these tools Is statistics which 
provides the theoretical, mathematical basis 
for analysis, the mathematical techniques 
for handling data, and the criteria for evalu¬ 
ating lesults. Mathematical statistics is now 
a substantial and well-developed discipline, 
and it does. In fact, offer these tools Auto¬ 
matic electronic computing machines, on 
which many laboratories and companies are 
at work, constitute the second tool shortly 
to be available to the humane sciences. 
These machines will permit the handling 
and analysis of data rapidly and compre¬ 
hensively. Until the present, one of the 
major problems in fields where vast amounts 
of data are obtained has been the handling 
and classifying of the data. Literally thou¬ 
sands of man-days are needed In even rela¬ 
tively simple problems. This means that 
research is expensive, and the humane 
sciences have not usually been able to afford 
such luxuries As an example of the labor 
involved in handling data of this type con¬ 
sider a relatively simple problem. At the 
present time, a typical census problem in¬ 
volving 100,000 pairs of five-digit numbers, 
representing statistical data, takes approxi¬ 
mately 12 working days exclusive of cord 
handling and data punching. An electronic 
digital machine will handle the same se¬ 
quence in 10 minutes at the most 

The Steelman report does not consider re¬ 
search in the economic, social, and political 
sciences The study of the physical sciences 
in itself was a major effort, requiring five 
volumes of summary findings. It is to be 
hoped, however, that a smilar analysis of 
the humane sciences will be made In the 
near future and that a program for these 
sciences will be mapped out and imple¬ 
mented. 

RESEAaCH ZN TIZS MENTAL SCIENCES 

Just as there is a disparity in the evalua¬ 
tion of research between the physical and 
the humane sciences, so too there appears to 
be an analogous disparity In the attitude of 
most people toward research between the 
medical and the mental sciences. Like 
the physical sciences, the medical sciences 
produce what are called tangible results— 
for example, new drugs, new clinical tech¬ 
niques, and so on. Like the humane sci¬ 
ences, the mental sciences do not appear to 
produce materialistic results, and have suf¬ 
fered similarly in the support granted them 
for research This, too. is a situation that 
needs remedy Psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis are disciplines pertinent In 
the solution of current problems Aside from 
the statistical fact that 3 out of every 7 beds 
in the hospitals of the United States are 
occupied by the mentally 111—a vast drain 
In terms of lost manpower and cost—and 
that untold numbers of borderline cases 
permeate the entire social structure, we need 
to know more about the workings of the 
mind. For there is little doubt but that 
noncvldent factors affect human behavior 
profoundly, factors like frustrations and 
fears. 

These factors affect every activity of man, 
his personal, social, political, and even scien¬ 
tific life. Prom the standpoint of science, 
we can say not only that science affects In¬ 
dividuals and nations but that these indi¬ 
viduals and nations affect science. Even 
from this restricted approach, then, what 
has happened or happens to men’s minds 
and spirits is of Interest if we have scientific 
objectives In view. We have seen how en¬ 
tire nations have apparently succumbed to 
a schizophrenia that has led to the espous¬ 
ing of mad. undemocratic, bestial beliefs. 
We have seen at least one nation despoil its 
scientists as a result of such an abberatlon. 


CompartmentallEatlon In the sciences and 
In other fields Is Inimical to a coordinated at¬ 
tack on the problems of man. This compart- 
mentallzatlon Is actually breaking down In 
the sciences. The dutlnotlon between 
chemistry and physios, for example, has al- 
mpet vanished. Competent research In the 
social sciences now depends on mastery of 
mathematics, and on the utilization of the 
electronic tools. The complexity of modem 
life depends on specialization for progress In 
particular fields but. for over-all progress and 
for a solution to the dilemma of unbalances. 
Integration and coordination are essential. 
In short, education of a comprehensive na¬ 
ture. embracing many fields. Is needed for 
the survival of our civilization. 

The sciences, like those other truth-seek¬ 
ing activities of man. require a free environ¬ 
ment. an environment above all free of fear, 
petty arbitrariness, and tyranny. The pur¬ 
suit of the sciences is fundamentally nothing 
more—or less—than the pursuit of truths. 
In the last analysis, all of man’s activities 
are subservient to what happens to his spir¬ 
it—to his spiritual welfare. “For what shall 
It profit a man. If he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 


Yon Are In Error, Mr. Secretary 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MZCHXQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to include a letter received 
from Mr, W C. MuIIendore, president. 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., 
in which he points out an Incorrect 
statement made by Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior William E. Warne (then 
Assistant Secretary-designate) in the 
course of hearings before the Committee 
on Public Works on H. R. 3036. Page 
186, hearings on H. R. 3036, records As¬ 
sistant Secretary Wame as saying: 

The Bureau of Power and Light of the City 
of Los Angeles, which is a municipally oper¬ 
ated utility, alone made It possible to build 
the transmission line to Hoover Dam. 

Mr. MuIIendore, in his letter, points out 
that this statement is not correct. I re¬ 
gret that the Assistant Secretary misin¬ 
formed the committee on this point, as it 
tends to cast a shadow upon all bis testi¬ 
mony. 

It is incumbent upon officials in the 
executive departments, and witnesses 
generally, to make completely truthful 
statements in their testimony before the 
committees of Congress. This is not the 
first instance where there has been a de¬ 
tour from the facts in testimony pre¬ 
sented to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. Mullendore*s letter Is as follows: 

Southern California Eozson Co.. Ltd., 

Los Angelea, Calif. 
Hon. Georox A. Dondero, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dondero; X have read the hear¬ 
ings of June 4 to July 7,1947, Inclusive, and 
particularly note the testimony of William 
£. Warne. Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
page 186, In which he stated: 


*’Tbe Bureau of Power and Light of ttie 
City of Los Angeles, which Is a munloipally 
operated utUlty. alone made It possible to 
build the transmlHion line to Hoover Dam.** 

This testimony of Mr. Warne neglects the 
Important contribution that the Southern 
California Edison Co. and other citizen- 
owned, tax-paying public utilities made in 
the prellooinary negotiations and toward the 
final support of this project. 

In order that your committee may be fully 
Informed and the record be correct, I beg 
leave to submit the following factual data: 

On May 19, 1930, Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, appearing before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations—hearings, second deficiency 
appropriation bill of 1030—In presenting the 
request for the first appropriation for con¬ 
struction of the Boulder Canyon project, 
stated (pp. 919-920): 

“All conditions required by the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act to be performed prior to 
appropriation for such construction have 
been fulfilled. There are four such condi¬ 
tions. as follows (p. 919): 

“4. As required by section 4 (b) of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, I have made 
provisions for revenues by contract In ac¬ 
cordance with the provisions of the act, ade¬ 
quate, In my judgment, to Insure payment of 
all expenses of operation and maintenance 
of the dam and power plant Incurred by the 
United States, and the repayment within 60 
years from the date of the completion of said 
works of all amoimts advanced to the Colo¬ 
rado River Dam fund under subdivision (b) 
of section 2 of the project act for such works, 
together with Interest thereon made reim¬ 
bursable under that act.” 

"contract for power ZWILEOES, ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY AND WATER 

(See pp. 1128-1163, 1206-1219) 

"These contracts are two m number: (1) A 
contract for lease of power pri\ ilege executed 
severally by the city of Los Angeles and the 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd ). and 
(2) a contract for electrical energy executed 
by the Metropolitan Water District of South¬ 
ern California In addition, under authority 
of section 5 of the act, I have executed with 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California a contract lor the delivery of water 
to be stored in the Boulder Canyon Reser¬ 
voir 

*‘True copies of the two power contracts 
required by section 4 (b) of the act. and of 
the contract for delivery of water, are sub¬ 
mitted to the committee herewith” (p. 920). 

Further testifying. Secretary Wilbur said 
(pp 965-6): 

"We had here the problem of constructing 
a very large enterprise and of doing It In 
such u way that It would return in 60 years 
to the Government all money advanced, with 
4 percent Interest, except a certain amount 
of flood-control money, $26,000,000, which 
could he delayed and for whlc!:> Interest has 
not as yet been determined. In order to do 
that, we thought we would take the greatest 
factor of safety possible, to see whether we 
could build the dam and return all the cost 
in 50 years with 64 percent of the power sold. 
BO that we could practically set the Metro¬ 
politan Water District contract to one side 
and still make good with the Government. 
By agreements with the Southern California 
Edicon and associated companies, and the 
city of Los Angeles, which operates its own 
power bureau, we have contracts that make 
it possible, and obllgat' them, to buy 64 
percent of the power, which will return to 
the Government within 60 years all of its 
expenditure. 

"Certain margins that are possible for pay¬ 
ments to the States of Arizona and Nevada 
and for the Colorado River fund would not 
be met under those conditions if there should 
be a failure on the part of the Metropolitan 
Water District to fulfill its agreement. But 
the Investment of the United States Govern- 
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xnent would be repaid. Our contracts with 
the city of Los Angeles and the Southern 
California Edison Co. provide a sufficient 
obligation to meet the whole thing ’’ 

And further (pp. 081-082): 

*‘May 1 make this statement In that con¬ 
nection, which, I think, will make clear the 
situation that formed the background of 
these contracts: The problem here was one 
largely of the allocation of the power among 
the applicants who were seeking It. The 
essential factor In the whole plan was the 
pouring of water on the California plains. 
If they were without the possibility of get¬ 
ting that water, we would have had no possi¬ 
bility of putting this dam project through, 
for they are making power in southern Call- 
foinla at the present time at a lower figure 
than we have In our contracts for the sale 
of power The Southern California Edison 
Co only came Into this largely because of a 
sense of community responsibility. They 
wanted to have a share In getting this water 
on to the plains 

“In working the thing out, my general 
conception was that, while that was a most 
essential and important thing, If we were 
to return this money, we must pay for It 
with power, and, therefore, that we must got 
obligations, as we did with the city of Los 
Angeles and the Southern California Edison 
Co to take that power ” 

Secretary Wilbur on June 16,1930, address¬ 
ing a communication to the Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, rec¬ 
ommending an initial appropriation for $10,- 
600,000 for construction on the Boulder Can¬ 
yon project, said in part: 

“As required by section 4 (b) of the Boul¬ 
der Canyon Project Act, I have made provi¬ 
sion for revenues by contract In accordance 
with the provisions of the act, adequate. In 
my Judgment, to insure payment of all ex¬ 
penses of operation and maintenance of the 
dam and power plant Incurred by the United 
States, and the repayment within 60 years 
from the date of the completion of said 
woiks of all amounts advanced to the Colo¬ 
rado River Dam fund under subdivision (b) 
of section 2 of the project act for such works, 
together with Interest thereon made reim¬ 
bursable under that act 

“These contracts are two In number- (l) 
A contract for lease of power privilege exe¬ 
cuted severally by the city of Los Angeles 
and the Southern California Edison Co 
(Ltd 1, and (2) a contract for electrical en¬ 
ergy executed by the Metropolitan Water Dis¬ 
trict of Southern California In addition, 
under authority of section 6 of the act, I 
have executed with the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California a contract 
foi the delivery of water to be stored In the 
Boulder Canyon Reservoir 

“True copies of the two-power contracts 
required by section 4 (b) of the act, and of 
the conti act for delivery ol water, are sub¬ 
mitted to the committee herewith 

“With particular reference to the power 
contiacts, I wish to advise you that— 

“(a) The power contracts between the 
United States and the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California, the city of 
Lcs Angeles, and the Southern California 
Edison Co (Ltd ), are adequate in my Judg¬ 
ment to insure payment of all expenses of 
operation and maintenance of the dam and 
power plant incurred by the United States 
and the repayment within 50 years from the 
date of the completion of said works of all 
amounts advanced to the Colorado River 
Dam fund under subdivision (b) of section 
2 of the project act for such works, together 
with interest thereon reimbursable under 
that act This finding applies to the con¬ 
tracts both as originally drawn and amended 
as suggested before the House Committee on 
Appropriations ’’ 

I respectfully submit this information in 
the interest of keeping the record straight, 


and may I request that at a convenient op¬ 
portunity this letter be Included in the 
proceedings on H. R. 3036. 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. C. Mullbndohe, 

President, 


Fuel Oil Shortage In New England 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. December 19, 1947 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr Speaker, in ac¬ 
cordance with permission unanimously 
granted to me today to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
wish to report to the House, and particu¬ 
larly to the members of the New Eng¬ 
land delegation, the fourth recommen¬ 
dation made yesterday by the oil-indus¬ 
try committee in connection with our 
fuel-oil shortage m New England. It is 
as follows: 

The military and other Government agen¬ 
cies should be requested to reduce their fuel- 
oil requirements during the next 3 months 
to the minimum levels necessary to main¬ 
tain operations and to attain such desired 
stock levels as they may be aiming at, later 
on In the year Notification by Government 
agencies of whatever they can do along this 
line should be given to contract suppliers 
of the Government so that they will know 
how much stock they formerly had allocated 
to Government agencies would be available 
for civilian consumption In addition, the 
Government should release from piesent 
slocks, wherever possible, any excess quanti¬ 
ties of oil they may have over current needs. 

In the Appendix of the Record, pages 
A4764-A4765, will be found a copy of 
a telegram sjnt on Saturday, December 
13, to the President with recommenda¬ 
tions by the subcommittee from New 
England and the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota I Mr O’Hara I 

In view of the similarity of the recom¬ 
mendations and of the vital urgency for 
prompt and vigorous action, the New 
England subcommittee decided to send 
a further telegram to the President this 
morning That telegram is as follows. 

We are advised New England weather con¬ 
tinuing cold and averaging 6 degrees colder 
than last year Although governors and 
State agencies doing everything possible to 
meet the crisis, suppliers throughout New 
England are daily reporting their supplies of 
heating oil rapidly approaching exhaustion. 
In view of fourth recommendation of indus¬ 
try committee filed yesterday, we respectfully 
request your advice as to whether our sug¬ 
gestion in our telegram to you of December 
13 met with your approval We sincerely be¬ 
lieve the emergency conditions confronting 
the industries and the people of New Eng¬ 
land require the Interest of and most vig¬ 
orous possible action by their Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Anoier L Goodwin, 

Robert Hale, 

John W Heselton, 

Thomas J. Lane, 

WiLLUM J. Miller, 

Edith Kourse Rogers, 
Antoni N. Sadlak, 

Members oj Congress. 


Interim Aid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the New York Times of 
December 19,1947: 

not even good politics 

The House of Representatives was not sup¬ 
posed to kill interim aid for Prance, Italy, 
and Austria, and It did not But a majority 
of the House Members seem to have felt that 
If Interim aid went through unscathed some 
of their dignity would be lost. They whit¬ 
tled $67,000,000 off the administration’s esti¬ 
mates, which the Senate Republicans had 
accepted as substantially accurate. Then 
they added $60,000,000 for China, which up 
to that time had not been included in the 
present program Then, when the appropri¬ 
ation stage was reached this wee. they 
threw out their own proposal for aid to 
C'hina, with the withering comment that It 
had not yet been Justified Next they 
deepened the cut by eliminating $81.000,000 
which would have replaced funds used by 
France and Italy to balance debt payments. 
With China omitted, the appropriation bill 
emerged ns $509,000,000 Then the House re¬ 
duced the amount asked for occupation costs 
of our troops in Europe and the Orient by 53 
percent It did this Just as the United States 
was arranging to take over British responsl- 
billtles In western Germany at an estimated 
extra expenditure of $400,000,000 

The House majority may have anticipated 
that the worst features of their amendments 
would be eliminated in conference They 
certainly must have known that there would 
be no real saving In occupation costs—the 
bills would roll In and be met later The 
most one can say is that they were perform¬ 
ing a sort of sacred dance before the altar 
of what they took to be political expedlenry. 
They may not be correct In their assumption, 
for their gyrations were irresponsible, eccen¬ 
tric, and foolish 

Interim aid will now proceed But the 
treatment it has had by the House Repub¬ 
licans stirs misgivings as to what will happen 
to the far more fundamental program of 
European lecoverv. which will be placed be¬ 
fore Congress and the American public to¬ 
day by President Truman Congress is going 
home for the holidays The best hope is that 
Its constituents, most of whom read news¬ 
papers and listen to the radio, will ding Into 
its multiple head some of the economic facts 
of life It may be that the show the House 
majority has been putting on Is not the sort 
that will win votes next fall. 


Veterans Economic Development 
Corporation Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN 1HE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
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Insert in the Appendix of the Rbcord a 
letter addressed to me by Ray H. Bran- 
naman, commander in chief of the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars, in the interest of 
early passage of Senate bill 1652. It is 
my firm conviction that the command¬ 
er's views on this measure as stated in 
the letter are extremely Important, and 
should be studied diligently by every 
Member of Congress, and by every one 
interested in the tremendous job of re¬ 
habilitating American veterans. 

Ray H. Brannaman comes from my 
State, and is a man of sound judgment, 
courage, and vision, and he Is devoted 
to the welfare of every veteran of this 
great country. I join him in his en¬ 
dorsement of Senate bill 1652. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Vbterakb or Forexon Wars 
or THE United States, 
Washinqton, D C., December 19, 1947. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C 

My Dear Senator Johnson The recent na¬ 
tional encampment ot the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars of the United States accorded me 
the high honor and privilege of serving the 
organization for the ensuing year as com¬ 
mander in chief It becomes my duty and 
rej.ponsibility to vigorously press for the ac¬ 
complishment of the objectives of our organ¬ 
ization In the interest of national security 
and the welfare of veterans and their de¬ 
pendents 

Of paramount Importance In the current 
program of the Veterans of Foreign Wars Is 
the enactment of 8. 1662, the Veterans Eco¬ 
nomic Development Corporation Act. Intro¬ 
duced by you and 18 other Senators os a bi¬ 
partisan measure, It is my personal belief 
that this measure Is one of the most con¬ 
structive pieces of veteran legislation ever 
Introduced In the Congress of the United 
States 

The Veterans Economic Development Cor¬ 
poration Act la intended not only to provide 
employment opportunities for our veterans 
but to expand our entire national economy 
and develop hitherto untapped natural re¬ 
sources and Industrial activities which will 
benefit the entire Nation In addition cer¬ 
tain aspects of the bill will have a wholesome 
effect upon cur foreign relations and our ef¬ 
forts to establish lasting peace because It will 
assist qualified veterans to engage In useful 
and profitable enterprises, services, proles- 
slons, or trades in other countries, "thereby 
cultivating those countries to become In¬ 
creasingly our customers and friends ** 

The Inventory we are taking In our 48 
States and I'crrltorles reveals that there are 
many useful and worth-while projects which 
could be developed under this proposed leg¬ 
islation In addition, the bill would provide 
gainful careers for our veterans and benefit 
our national economy It is significant and 
Important to note that, under the provisions 
of this legislation, no appropriations would 
be required and the Corporation would be 
operated without cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States 

I am hopeful that 8 1662, and Its com¬ 
panion bill H R 157. can be brought up for 
early and favorable consideration when the 
Congress reconvenes at the beginning of the 
second session In January 1948. The need 
for early action Is urgent as there are no com¬ 
parable private or Government agencies In 
existence to do the job proposed under this 
legislation. It Is the one measure that I can 
think of which would provide any reasonable 


Insurance against another depression and 
secure prosperity for the people of the United 
States. 

Sincerely yours. 

Bat R. Brannaman, 
Commander in Chief, 


Food for a Hongry World 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
needed Item in the world today is food. 
Food Is one of the greatest factors in 
bringing about peace and an orderly 
world. The production achievements of 
American agriculture have never been 
equalled in the history of the world. 
Americans have had access to an abun¬ 
dance of food and millions of starving 
people outside of America have sustained 
life because of the accomplishments In 
production by the farmers of this coun¬ 
try We should be grateful to a Benefi¬ 
cent Providence for several years of ex¬ 
traordinary good crops, and we should be 
grateful for the patriotism, hard work, 
endurance, stlck-to-itiveness, and intel¬ 
ligence of America’s farm families. 

At the present time the world needs 
food as it has never needed food before. 
This will be true for some time in the 
future. In order that this country might 
make the maximum contribution in food 
production, the Government of the 
United States should: 

First. Curtail the export to foreign 
countries of steel, farm machinery, and 
fertilizer so that an adequate supply Is 
available for the farmers of America 

Second. Promote a- sound soil-con¬ 
servation program. 

'Third. Provide the farms of America 
with the benefits of rural electrification. 

Fourth Speed the development of ir¬ 
rigation at the greatest rate possible 
Thousands of acres of land are going oUt 
of production yearly and with our rap¬ 
idly increasing population it is impera¬ 
tive that we increase our Irrigated acres. 

Fifth. Have in readiness a support- 
price program so that the farmers of 
America will know that a reasonable 
support price would prevent a sudden 
and disastrous slump In farm prices. 


Hebrew Nation Verrat Jewish State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NSW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December IT {legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. CHAVEZ, filr. President, there 
seems to be quite a difference of opinion 
among Jewish organizations in the 


United States that are interested in Pal¬ 
estine. 

A most lucid presentation of the dis¬ 
tinction between Hebrew as a nationality 
and Jewish as a religion was published 
by the New York Post on December 17. 
1947. Written by Peter H. Bergson, 
chairman of the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, it shows us how we 
can avoid the dangers which an Interna¬ 
tional Jewish set-up implies, and the way 
to secure the most beneficial results from 
the great opportunity which Palestine 
presents today. 

1 ask unanimous consent to have this 
article Inserted in the Ricord. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Favors a Hebrew Nation Rather Than a 
Jewish State 

(By Peter Bergson, Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation) 

Much as we are concerned with the vio¬ 
lence In Palestine, it must not be permitted 
to distort the Issue nor obscure the full sig¬ 
nificance of the United Nations decision. 

Irrespective of what our reactions to the 
partition plan may be, the decision of the 
United Nations is a compelling fact. It poses 
questions which can no longer be Ignored, 

What does a Jewish state mean? Will 
It be a religious, a theocratic state, as Its 
very name Implies? 

Will the Jewish Government represent the 
Jews of the world? 

Will all Jews eventually move to the Jew¬ 
ish State or will they belong to a special 
International nation? If not the Jewish 
nation, then to what nation does the new 
state belong? 

We of the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation have been concerned primarily 
with defining the human boundaries of the 
new state 

EXEBCISEO self-determination 

This entire Issue was raised to the level of 
an urgent International problem When the 
people Involved—the Hebrews—began exer¬ 
cising their right of self-determination The 
underground fighting In Palestine was a revo¬ 
lutionary expression of that right By their 
heroic conduct the Exodus passengers also 
sought to affirm their right to Palestine 

The Hebrew committee opposes the design 
of a world Jewish nation which strives, 
through the Jewish agency, to establish a 
Jewish state In Palestine We say that what¬ 
ever the term "Jewish people" means, what¬ 
ever may be Its religious, cultural, or his¬ 
toric significance. It should not be defined as 
a political entity which has a state. 

Since more than 10.000,000 Jews live out¬ 
side of Palestine, not in OP camps or In 
danger but enjoying full citizenship In many 
lands, to Insist upon a world Jewish nation 
is bound to ensnare millions of good Amer¬ 
icans. Frenchmen, Englishmen, etc. who 
are Jews, in an unnecessarily difficult and 
confused situation. 

MtrST MAKE distinction 

The Hebrew Committee proposes, therefore, 
that In carrying out the United Nations deci¬ 
sions on Palestine, a distinction should be 
made between the 8,000.000 Jews of Palestine, 
Europe, and the Middle East, who need Pales¬ 
tine to live In and want to belong to It, and 
the 10,000,000 Jews all over the world who 
do not intend to move there and who In a 
sense need Palestine In order to make sure 
they do not belong to it. 

The reestablishment of Palestine after cen¬ 
turies of abnormal existence of the Jews all 
over the world cannot he accomplished with¬ 
out these guiding principles: 
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There must be applied the principle of 
■eparatlon between state and church, The 
term “Jewish" today denotes three things: 
a religious aflHlation, an origin, and now also 
a nationality. We propose that these be 
separated and that the newly created nation 
be known not as Jewish but as Hebrew. 

The term "Hebrew" will thus denote a 
nationality Just as does the term American, 
Irish, or Dutch, The term "Jewish" will 
denote only a religious afflliatlon. Thus we 
propose the creation not of a Jewish state 
but of the Hebrew Republic of Palestine, In 
which Jewish, Christian, and Moslem citizens 
will have fullest equality and opportunity 
under the law of the land. 

AMERICANS OP HEBREW DESCENT 

Under this structure, a new emphasis will 
come to the Hebrew ancestry of American 
Jews who should be known as Americans of 
Hebrew descent and Jewish faith. Just as 
there are Americans of Irish ancestry and 
Catholic faith or Americans of Dutch ances¬ 
try and of the Protestant faith The rela¬ 
tionship of the French-Americans to France 
or of Oreek-Amerlcans to Greece should be 
the pattern for the relationship. 

The present abnormal situation In which 
Rabbi Silver and Dr Neumann both appear 
as Jewish statesmen representing "the Jew¬ 
ish nation" vls-i-vls the American and other 
governments can now come to an end. The 
Hebrew nation must now be represented by 
Its own citizens and not by Americans 

Hebrews and Jews are not synonymous 
They describe two different elements. That 
la why two words are necessary to define 
them We did not invent anything, we mere¬ 
ly propose giving the reborn nation a name 
of its own and not one to which 10,000,000 
people who are outside this nation also an¬ 
swer. 

A PBOBUEM OF STRUCTURE 

It must be emphasized that this is not only 
a problem of semantics, it is a problem of 
basic structure We want to forge, In these 
coming months, a normal, modern and 
liberal Hebrew republic, and not merely a 
religious, cultural, and political center for 
world Jewry called the Jewish State or Judea. 

World anti-Semitism feeds mainly on the 
fact that the Jews are an unique entity. It 
was this fact that created Zionism. We are 
neither Zionists nor antl-Zlonlsts, we are 
post-Zlonlats We recognize the great merits 
of that movement in the past, and in a free 
Palestine monuments and highways will be 
named In its honor. But the Jewish agency 
has now become an archaic body which would 
perpetuate the Jews as an unique entity 

We propose immediate steps which would 
establish the unity of the Hebrew nation 
with Palestine and eliminate the present 
contention that Paleatlue Is the national 
home of the Jews of the world. 

1 The Immediate establishment of a pro¬ 
visional government of the Hebrew Republic 
of Palestine This government should re¬ 
quest the United Nations Commission to 
recognize It under the United Nations plan. 

2 All those regarding themselves as He¬ 
brew nationals should have the right to ap¬ 
ply immediately for Palestinian citizenship. 
The provisional government should make no 
restiictions or quota and should immediately 
dispatch special consular officials to Issue 
Palestinlau passports as an emergency natu¬ 
ralization procedure to all Hebrew DP’s In 
former Axis countries. 

3 The Immediate appointment and dis¬ 
patching of diplomatic emissaries of the 
Hebrew republic to the various capitals of 
the world who will assume de facto repre¬ 
sentation even prior to June 1, 1948, when 
the Hebrew republic will be formally recog¬ 
nized. 


The State Department and Oar Synthetic 
Rubber Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude a statement made by me before 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on December 11, 1947. That 
statement is as follows: 

Mr Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, it Is a distinct pleasure to appear be¬ 
fore your committee to discuss a matter 
which Is of deep concern to me and to ex¬ 
plain some points that I fear may have been 
overlooked in past testimony 

I congratulated the members of this com¬ 
mittee on the Interest they have shown and 
the work they have done in order to prevent 
this country from a repetition of the near 
catastrophe of 6 years ago. The synthetic- 
rubber Industry Is a vital one It has great 
potentialities and If properly handled may be 
one of the great industries of the country. 
My interest was demonstrated almost a year 
ago when I introduced a concurrent resolu¬ 
tion to give it protection and to provide em¬ 
ployment and benefit for the farmers and 
laborers of the country. Had that resolution 
been passed or had some similar bill or reso¬ 
lution been adopted, we would not find our¬ 
selves In the embarrassing position which is 
the reason for my appearance here today. 

May I explain? 

Our State Department has recently con¬ 
cluded a trade agreement involving a num¬ 
ber of other countries Among those coun¬ 
tries was the United Kingdom British con¬ 
trolled areas for many years supplied almost 
all the rubber consumed In the United 
States, England, along with the Netherlands, 
conti oiled the production of natural rub¬ 
ber and regulated world prices by limiting 
the anaount that could be exported from the 
producing areas When this combination 
was formed, the price of natural rubber rose 
In rapid steps from less than 3 cents to over 
22 cents a pound In prior years, before the 
Netherlands Indies became an Important 
source and the British alone controlled the 
market, the price ranged from 20 cents to 
well over a dollar a pound. 

During the negotiations preceding the 
pending trade agreement which, by the way, 
is expected to be signed within the next few 
days and made effective January 1, 1948, the 
United States made great and valuable con¬ 
cessions to the United Kingdom These con¬ 
cessions consisted of reductions in duties and 
of binding or freezing of Items on the free 
list In return, the United States received 
some concessions from the United Kingdom. 
Those concessions may be best explained in 
the language of the State Department In its 
Analysis of General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. On page 112 of that document, 
you will find the following statement: 

"Of the Items on which the United King¬ 
dom made concessions approximately 274 
tariff Items, Involving a larger number of In¬ 
dividual products were of principal Interest 
to the United States. On 111 of these con¬ 
cession Items, duties and with few exceptions 
margins of preference, were reduced. On 
10 Items the margins of preference were 
completely eliminated," 


Note here that on well over 100 Items the 
margins of preference were reduced or eli¬ 
minated. This was advertised as a great vic¬ 
tory by our State Department Now, how 
does this Involve a program for the continua¬ 
tion of our very vital synthetic-rubber indus¬ 
try? 

You have heard testimony from Industry 
and from Government departments which 
points to the absolute necessity of maintain¬ 
ing a synthetic-rubber Industry You have 
heard that it is essential that the United 
States continue to use that synthetic rubber 
so that "know-how” may be maintained. The 
Interdepartmental Committee under Mr. 
Batt’s direction sometime ago recommended 
a continuation of the use of one-third syn¬ 
thetic rubber to two-thirds natural rubber 
You have heard testimony that a minimum 
consumption is vital to the welfare of this 
country 

When the United Nations published the 
trade agreement which Is soon to go into 
effect, ihev did not include the following 
Important Information in the section listing 
the concessions made by the United States. 
You will find it burled in small print on 
pages 83-84 of schedule XIX. volume 4 of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
I know of no other place that this informa¬ 
tion has been made available, but I quote to 
you from that document* 

“2 The reductions of preference provided 
for in paragraph 1. above (those which I 
Just mentioned ns granted by the United 
Kingdom) shall come into effect at the earli¬ 
est practicable date and in any event not 
later than December 31, 1949, but may be 
made inoperative during the whole of any 
calendar year which Immediately succeeds a 
calendar year in which the quantity of gen¬ 
eral purpose synthetic rubber required to be 
consumed In the United States of America 
under internal quantitative regulations ap¬ 
plied pursuant to paragraph 4 of article III 
of this agreement exceeds 25 percent of the 
total consumption in the United States of 
America of natural, synthetic, and reclaimed 
rubber ” 

Gentlemen, this means exactly what It 
says, namely, during any year, regardless of 
the emergency, regardless of how good our 
synthetic rubber Is, regardless of how cheap 
it may be. we are not allowed to produce 
more than 26 percent of our total rubber con¬ 
sumption without giving the United King¬ 
dom the prerogative of abolishing all the im¬ 
perial preference concessions which our ne¬ 
gotiators worked so hard to obtain 

Now, of course, we still have the privilege 
of producing some new type of general-pur¬ 
pose synthetic rubber and wo are spending 
millions of dollars every year In research di¬ 
rected toward that end Furthermore there 
is no law now in effect which says we can¬ 
not use more than certain proportions of our 
domestically produced rubber, but when we 
do BO our exporters arc to be penalized by 
the reapplication of restrictive measures on 
the part of one of our principal markets It 
is probable, gentlemen, that your committee 
iB cognizant of these embarrassing conditions 
and ramifications forced upon It by the 
agreements secretly negotiated by our state 
Department and that they have been taken 
Into consideration In a study of permanent 
legislation. May I go to point No 2? 

One of the concessions made by the United 
States In the Geneva Agreement was the 
binding of natural rubber on the free list 
Our Government is thereby estopped from 
putting a duty on Imports of natural rubber. 
The protection of our synthetic rubber in¬ 
dustry cannot be accomplished by means of 
a tariff unless we completely outlaw tbo 
agreement we have made with a number of 
other countries. I feel very strongly about 
this and It was over my strenuous objections 
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that the hands of Congress were thus tied 
by our negotiators from the State Depart¬ 
ment. Although this agreement has not yet 
been proclaimed by the President, it appears 
that some other means of protecting our 
synthetic rubber Industry will have to be 
devised. 

I have covered points 1 and 2 In my dis¬ 
cussion because they are affected now by 
negotiations already consummated and I 
doubt whether this committee or Congress 
Itself will be able to prevent the President 
from making the trade agreements effective 
on January 1,1048 The other points, which 
I wiU discuss briefly, concern the proposed 
International Trade Organization which our 
State Department is now promulgating and 
which is in the process of being voted upon 
by some 60 nations In Habana, Cuba. 

It Is presumed, in fact assumed, by the 
State Department and the President that 
these negotiations will be successful and that 
the United States will be committed to a 
program of still lower tariff duties and still 
further restrictions on domestic free enter¬ 
prise The charter of the ITO, if agreed to 
at Habana. will be tentatively accepted by our 
delegates which include members ot the 
House and the Senate. Representatives of 
the State Department testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee that this char¬ 
ter would be brought to Congress for adop¬ 
tion, ratification, or rejection By that time 
the United States will have been committed 
by its negotiating officials and rejection by 
the Congress may prove to be very embar¬ 
rassing 

While I do not agree that the adoption of 
the ITO is certain, I do wish to present to 
you some evidence that the State Depart¬ 
ment has already committed this country to 
a regimented program and that if the ITO 
is adopted any formula which this commit¬ 
tee prescribes for the preservation of our 
synthetic rubber Industry must conform to 
that so outlined or It will be outlawed by 
the ITO 

The ITO Charter Is one of the most Intri¬ 
cate and involved pieces of literature ever 
compiled by any individual or group of Indi¬ 
viduals. I have not read it through. 1 dare 
say none of you has read it through I do 
not pretend to understand It in all its details. 
My point is that It affects any program that 
you may decide to adopt for our synthetic- 
rubber Industry. 

Article XX of the ITO Charter requires the 
general elimination of all quotas Certain 
exceptions permit export quotas on products 
that are In short supply and there are cer¬ 
tain exceptions for promoting the standards 
of quality in connection with price control 
The use of a quota on Imports of natural 
rubber may not have been given much serious 
consideration, but it is one of the possibili¬ 
ties. and 1 mention it here for the purpose 
of showing that the committee would be em¬ 
barrassed if any part of Its recommendations 
were to specify quotas on Imports of crude 
rubber or of rubber products May I desig¬ 
nate this, then, as point No. 8, that even as 
a last resort quotas will not he permitted if 
the ITO Is adopted 

Article XXV of the ITO Charter reads as 
follows 

*‘If any member grants or maintains any 
subsidy. Including any form of income or 
price support, which operates directly or In¬ 
directly to Increase exports of any product 
from, or to reduce Imports of any product 
Into, its territory, the member shall notify 
the Organization In writing of the extent 
and nature of the subsidization, of the esti¬ 
mated effect of the subsidization on the 
quantity of the affected product or products 
Imported Into or exported from the territory 
of the membra and of the circumstances 


making the subsidization nsoestary. In any 
case in which it is determined that serious 
prejudice to the Intraest of any other mem¬ 
ber is caused or threatened by any such sub¬ 
sidization, the member granting the subsidy 
shall, upon request, discuss with the other 
member or members concerned, or with the 
Organization, the poesibillty of limiting the 
subsidization." 

This article doee not specifically prohibit 
the use of a subsidy to keep our synthetic- 
rubber industry alive. A subsidy, however, 
would tend to “reduce Imports" of natural 
rubber into the United States According to 
this article, if this country does adopt a sub¬ 
sidy, it must "discuss" with the members 
affected the possibility of "limiting the sub¬ 
sidization." The United States, then, if It 
would adopt a subsidy, would need to get an 
O. K. from the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the nations of the world, or, in Mr Clay¬ 
ton’s words, "stand convicted of Insincerity." 

Articles 18 and 10 of the Charter restrict 
the use of Internal taxation and regulation 
as a means of providing the equivalent of tar¬ 
iff protection. My bill H R 2704 U of this 
type. Protective devices which apply to im¬ 
ports but not to like domostio articles are 
absolutely prohibited. The testimony before 
this committee Indicates the trend of think¬ 
ing: both in industry and In Government 
agencies it Is toward the use of internal reg¬ 
ulative devices which would guarantee the 
continuation of the use of certain proportions 
of synthetic rubber in finished articles. If 
the no Is adopted, will a regulation similar 
to R-1 be allowed? It Is an important ques¬ 
tion. May I quote from the effleial and ex¬ 
cellent analysis of the nO Charter prepared 
by the United States Tariff Commission 

"The Charter would permit a regulation, 
such as the present B-1. requiring the use of 
specified percentages of synthetic rubber In 
making rubber articles In this country, but 
the regulation could not be more restrictive 
of the use of natural rubber than that which 
was in effect on April 10, 1947, and must be 
subject to negotiation for its relaxation 
However, the provision of R-1 requiring Im¬ 
ported rubber articles to contain percentages 
of synthetic rubber equal to those specified 
for domestic manufacturers could not be con¬ 
tinued under the Charter Although this 
provision was In force on April 10, 1947, It is 
not a measure of internal quantitative con¬ 
trol permitted under article 18. Rather. It Is 
a quantitative import restriction of a kind 
forbidden by article 20, and the Charter con¬ 
tains no exception to permit Its continuance 
It Is a measure for the protection of domestic 
manufacturers, intended to offset the dis¬ 
advantage of the requirement that they use 
a certain proportion of synthetic rubber 
Being Inconsistent with article 20, It could 
not be continued as an enforcement measure 
under article 43, paragraph I (d). discussed 
hereafter ” 

I understand that the negotiations in Ge¬ 
neva concerned the trade agreement as well 
as a revision of the ITO charter During 
these negotiations the State Department and 
the War Department carried on a running 
exchange of cables and letters on the sub¬ 
ject of rubber. We must admit that there 
was some attempt on the part of our nego¬ 
tiators to leave at least one loophole through 
which we might, in an emergency, salvage 
our synthetic-rubber program. Whether 
the attempt was successful and the United 
States will be able to continue the present 
regfilatlon controlling the amount of natu¬ 
ral rubber which may be wed In a product 
Is a matter of interpretation of the charter. 
It would take some time for me to read and 
to attempt to interpret article 18 which cov¬ 
ers that subject. I might siiggest that the 
committee read the article and obtain an 
official ruling as to its meaning. It waa 


under that artlde that the State Depart¬ 
ment hoped to provide the one meana by 
which our aynttietlo-rubber induatry could 
be contlnwd. Even If they were eucoeaa- 
f\il, it appears that the one method by which 
we may continue our aynthetlo-rubbra In- 
dwtry la definitely outlined and preecrlbed 
by the Department of State and Congress has 
no alternative. 

It is my understanding that It would be 
unconstitutional to directly force the manu¬ 
facturers of rubber goods to use any pro¬ 
portion of synthetic rubber. The same re¬ 
sult. however, has been accomplished in a 
constitutional manner by limiting the use 
of natural rubber. Under the ITO. the 
United States would not be pennltted to re¬ 
quire that imports of rubber articles contain 
a maximum percentage of natural rubber. 
In other words, R-1, which applies to do¬ 
mestic production, could not legally be ap¬ 
plied to imports. Thw, domestic producers 
would be at a decided disadvantage if the 
American public preferred imported goods 
composed entirely of natural rubber. The 
attempt of the State Department to over¬ 
come this section was rather a feehle one 
Referring back to the general trade agree¬ 
ment and not to the ITO, the State De¬ 
partment Inserted a clause which would re¬ 
serve to the United States the right to with¬ 
draw from the agreement the concessions 
which it made to the United Kingdom on 
most rubber articles This, they maintained, 
would give the United States the right to 
revise tariffs on articles composed of natu¬ 
ral or synthetic rubber Such an Imprac¬ 
tical scheme may be better than nothing, 
but I do not wish to take the time of the 
committee to explain all the details that 
would be necessary In order to make use of 
this exception It is only my purpose to 
call to the committee's attention one of the 
dubiow loopholes through which the com¬ 
mittee must plan this vital program In 
conclusion, gentlemen, may 1 summarize: 

1 If your program should at any time call 
for the use of general purpose synthetic rub¬ 
ber In excess of 25 percent of our total rubber 
consumption, this country stands to forfeit 
the concessions on imperial preference 
granted in the recent trade agreement. 

2 A tariff on natural rubber has been made 
Impractical, If not impossible, the same being 
true of any tax which would have the effect 
of a tariff. 

3. Quotas are speclflcallv prohibited In the 
ITO Charter and no exception exists by which 
the United States could promote a domestic 
industry by putting a quota on Imports of 
natural rubber. 

4 A subsidy of the synthetic rubber Indus¬ 
try would be contrary to the ITO Charter and 
would have to be discussed with the other 
countries which were members of the Organ¬ 
ization. 

6 It Is not possible to directly require 
domestic producers to use synthetic rubber 

6. The only possible method left Is a con¬ 
tinuation of the present limitation on the 
use of natural rubber. 

7 That limitation could not be applied to 
Imports even though the country is left free 
to devise tariffs which would effect those 
imports. 

Gentlemen, It appears to me that almost 
any program you may devise for the con¬ 
tinuation of our synthetic rubber program 
will be hampered, if not endangered by the 
pending trade agreement or the adoption of 
the ITO Charter. I wish It were not so. I 
do not pretend to know the answer. 1 merely 
wish to be sure that this committee Is clearly 
aware of the intricacies of any program which 
will not be contrary to our f^lgn commit¬ 
ments. 
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When tlie People of the United Statee, 
Through Their Government, Give 
lions of Dollars to Other Countries, We 
Have the Right To Fix the Terms on 
Which the Gift Is Made and How It Is 
Used by Those to Whom We Give It— 
Our People Do Not Wish To Use Their 
Money To Advance Communism in 
Europe or Anywhere 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House on Thursday, December 11, after 
having rewritten, through amendments. 
House bill 4604, took from the Speaker’s 
desk Senate bill 1774 and substituted the 
Hoase bill for the Senate bill and passed 
the Senate bill as amended. The bill, as 
thus finally passed by the House, author¬ 
ized the appropriation of $597,000,000 for 
the relief of the Austrian, French, and 
Italian Governments. Neither the bill 
as first passed by the Senate nor the bill 
as reported to the House by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs contained 
any provision requiring the President 
promptly to terminate and end all aid 
under this act to countries dominated 
by the Communist Party or by Russia. 

The House on Wednesday, December 
10. amended section 7 of the House bill 
by adding subsection C thereto, so that 
section 6 of the bill as passed by the 
House provided" 

Bec 6 The President shall promptly ter¬ 
minate the provision of aid under this act 
for any country whenever he determines 
that such country Is not adhering to the 
terms of Its agreement entered Into In ac- 
coidance with section 5 of this act, or (b) 
whenever he finds, by reason of changed con¬ 
ditions. that the provision of aid under this 
act Is no longer necessary or desirable: or 
(c) whenever he finds that the government 
of such coUiitry Is dominated by the Com¬ 
munist Party or by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

This amendment requiring the Presi¬ 
dent to end all aid to any country when 
he finds that the government of such 
country is dominated by the Commu¬ 
nist Party or by the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics, that is, by Russia, was 
adopted by the House by a vote of 78 in 
favor of the amendment to 37 votes 
against It. After the bill was thus 
amended so as to require the President 
to stop the sending of aid to any of these 
countries when its government became 
dominated by the Communist Party or 
by Russia, I stated that I would vote in 
favor of the bill. 

There being a difference between the 
bill as passed by the Senate and as finally 
passed by the House, the House request¬ 
ed a conference with the Senate, and the 
Speaker appointed as managers on the 
part of the House Representatives 


Eaton, of New Jersey; Vorys, of Ohio; 
Mundt, Bloom, and Kee. The managers 
on the part of the Senate were Senators 
Vandenbero, Capper, White, Connallt, 
and George. These gentlemen agreed 
upon a conference report which in two 
vital respects changed the bill as passed 
by the House. First, by cutting out the 
House amendment requiring the Presi¬ 
dent to terminate and stop all aid to any 
country when he finds that such coun¬ 
try is dominated by the Communist 
Party or by Russia. Second, by requir¬ 
ing the President to see to it that not 
less than 150,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
kept in this country for the use of our 
own people to protect them against a 
shortage of wheat for bread and domes¬ 
tic uses and to prevent the further rise 
in the price of wheat, flour, and bread, 
unless the wheat crop in 1948 is esti¬ 
mated by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture as of May 1, 1948, to be 700,000,000 
bushels or more. This provision of the 
House bill with respect to carrying over 
150.000,000 bushels of wheat for the pro¬ 
tection of the people of this country was 
watered down and made less effective by 
the conferees of the Senate and the 
House in the bill which was Anally 
passed. 

On Monday. December 15, the bill as 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the House and Senate was considered by 
the House, and when the membership of 
the House for the first time learned that 
the representatives of the Senate had 
prevailed over the representatives of the 
House with respect to the amendment 
providing for the carry-over of 150,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat into 1948 to protect 
the people of this country against a 
shortage of wheat and further Increases 
in the cost of flour and bread, the spokes¬ 
man for the House conferees, Mr. Vorys. 
stated: 

We did the best we could to carry out 
exactly the principle contained In the gentle¬ 
man's amendment 

Mr, August H. Andresen, the able 
representative from Minnesota, stated; 

l am glad the conferees made that effort, 
because I should like to have the Congress 
and the country understand that In the event 
of a short crop of wheat next year the re¬ 
sponsibility is on the President of the United 
States if he lets that carry-over fall below 
150.000.000 bushels. 

Then with respect to the action of the 
conferees In cutting out the provision of 
the bill as passed by the House requiring 
the President to stop furnishing aid to 
any country when he learns that its gov¬ 
ernment is dominated by the Communist 
Party or Russia, the following occurred: 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys! 
who was in charge of the Conference Re¬ 
port yielded to the distinguished and able 
Representative from Georgia, Judge E. 
E Cox, who then stated: 

Mr. Cox Let me say to the gentleman that 
I was completely astounded when 1 learned 
that his committee bad so easily yielded 
on the antl-Communist amendments to the 
bill. You make It possible that the aid 
you are extending be used as relief has 
heietofore been administered, that Is doing 
something for the people whose war upon 
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US makes necessary our doing something to 
resist. 

In other words, with these amendments 
eliminated from the bill, it will change the 
entire character of the measure, because 
if this is not an antl-Communlst move on 
the part of this body, then it is pretty much 
of a swindle and you give excuse and afford 
solid ground for votes against the bill. 

Mr. Vorys. The conference report elimi¬ 
nates reference to the Communist Party 
and to the Soviet Union. The action on 
that was not unanimous But let me point 
out that the Conference Committee labored 
hard to formulate appropriate words to refer 
to the Communist Party, which happens to 
be a lawful party in the United States, and 
happens to be the party which has the largest 
representation in the French Chamber of 
Deputies We could not find such a for¬ 
mula The conferees also felt that perhaps 
the only time when it is appropriate to refer 
In a hostile manner to a foreign nation by 
name is in a war resolution. 

Thp following then occurred between 
myself and the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio I Mr. Vorys 1. 

Mr Jennings. Mr Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr Vorys I yield. 

Mr Jennings. Does this mean that when 
I vote for this aid bill. I am voting to hand 
over $500,000,000 of the money of the people 
of this country to a nation that is dominated 
by the Communist government or which has 
a Communist government or Is d mted 
by Russia? That Is what I want to / 

Mr. Vorys. I think the history of me past 
year and the way we proceeded with refer¬ 
ence to Poland and Hungary is an answer to 
the question of the gentleman. 

Mr Jennings You have not answered my 
question 

Mr Vorys Of course, we are not going to 
write into law for the benefit of the Com¬ 
munists and their agents Just when, or how, 
or why. or In what way then can stop us from 
carrying out our own foreign policy. 

Mr Jennings. But I cannot square that 
with mv conscience, and I cannot square It 
with what has heretofore been said on the 
floor of this House with respect to stopping 
this aid whenever a country turns Commu¬ 
nist or falls under the dominion of a Com¬ 
munist government. I do not see how any¬ 
body could do it. 

Although I supported the bill as writ¬ 
ten by the House, when the representa¬ 
tives of the House and the representa¬ 
tives of the Senate struck out the provi¬ 
sion requiring the President to promptly 
cease sending aid to any country when¬ 
ever he finds that the government of such 
country is dominated by the Communist 
Party or by Russia, I could not in good 
conscience vote for the measure. 

I supported the United Nations relief 
bill for the aid of European and Asiatic 
countries and the appropriation of 
almost $4,000,000,000 to carry out said 
relief. This is what became of billions 
of said funds: $248,360,000 furnished un¬ 
der UNRRA went to Russia, almost a 
quarter of a billion dollars. In addition 
to this vast sum turned over to Russia 
under UNRRA, Albania obtained $25,- 
882,000; Czechoslovakia $261,553,000; 
Finland, the only European country that 
made an honest effort to pay us back 
what we loaned her during the First 
World War, only $2,422,000; Hungary 
$4,411,000; Poland $473,303,000; Yugo¬ 
slavia $409,622,000. It is thus seen that 
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these Russian satellite countries ob¬ 
tained under UNRRA» most of which was 
advanced by this country, $2,618,028,000. 
and that Russia and these countries con¬ 
trolled by her obtained a grand total of 
$2,866,394,000. 

It must be remembered that the funds 
authorized to be advanced to the Gov¬ 
ernments of Austria, France, and Italy 
will be turned over to them by the State 
Department. The relief goods consisting 
of food, clothing, farm machinery, gaso¬ 
line, and fuel oil will not be given di¬ 
rectly to the people of these countries. 
It will be turned over to the Govern¬ 
ments of Austria, Prance, and Italy, 
which will in turn sell these relief goods 
to such of their people as are able to pay 
for them. When this relief measure was 
considered by the House, an effort was 
made to have these goods distributed to 
the peoples of these countries by the 
American Red Cross or by some religious 
ciganization This effort was defeated. 
I am of the opinion that the only prac¬ 
tical way to distribute this relief is 
through the governments of these coun¬ 
tries. In this way. it is hoped, relief will 
be extended to the people and support 
will be given to the governments in their 
fights against Russian-inspired Com¬ 
munists. 

Let it be remembered that this vast 
sum of $597,000,000 is not a loan. It Is 
a gift. Not one cent of It will ever be 
repaid to the people of this country. 

By an act of Congress it passes for¬ 
ever from the taxpayers of this country 
to the Governments of Austria, France, 
and Italy. They will use it within the 
next 90 days. But the American people 
will not be able to earn and pay this 
sum in the next 90 days. It will be 
added to the backbreaking debt of $250,- 
000.000,000 that our Government owes Its 
citizens, and which our taxpayers must 
pay if it Is ever paid. 

I felt then and I feel now that when we 
give millions to other countries we should 
have the right to fix the terms on which 
the gift is made. Certain It is our people 
do not want to finance communism in 
Europe or anywhere. 

The House, therefore, spelled out its 
will that these funds should no longer 
be sent to either Austria, France, or Italy, 
if any one. any two, or all of them passed 
under the control of the Communist 
Party, or under Russian control. When 
the will of the House was defeated by 
the bill as finally written by the House 
and Senate conferees, I voted against it. 
I know it Is not the desire of my people 
to support communism anywhere in the 
world. 


American Ships Should Repatriate 
Hebrews to Palestine 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 

or Nrw YORK 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to include a statement ex¬ 


pressing the determination that the 
United States should repatriate Hebrew 
displaced persons in the American zone 
of occupation by providing for their 
transportation to Palestine, in support 
of House Resolutions 408 and 409. 

In Public Resolution 73, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 44, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Congress of the United 
States favored assistance for the re¬ 
building of Palestine under the terms 
of the League of Nations mandate. 
After many years of travail and slaughter 
the rights of the Hebrew people to 
sovereignty to Palestine has been recog¬ 
nized by the United Nations and at the 
same time the British Government has 
been called upon by tlie United Nations 
to evacuate a seaport in an appropriate 
area of Palestine not later than February 
1. 1948, in order to facilitate the free 
entry of Hebrews Into their country. 

We know that there are some 250,000 
Hebrews in the Allied zones of occupa¬ 
tion In Geimany, Austria, and Italy 
living under deplorable conditions. Con¬ 
siderations of humanity and Justice 
dictate that these survivors of Nazi 
brutality, who lost 6.000,000 of their kin, 
should be assisted to resume a new and 
dignified life. The United Nations de¬ 
cision on Palestine now makes it possible 
to repatriate these survivors to that 
country. This can be done quickly and 
without much difficulty. The organiza¬ 
tional genuis and efficiency of the United 
States Army succeeded in repatriating 
immediately after VE-day 7.000.000 
European displaced persons to their 
countries of origin. It is reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that the United States 
Army could act likewise for the 250,000 
Hebrews still in Europe. This normal 
procedure has long been advocated by 
the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation. 

On October 4, the President of the 
United States publicly announced that 
preparations for this movement have 
already been made by the United States 
Government and that the Government Is 
ready to lend its immediate assistance 
for the purpose of transporting displaced 
persons to Palestine. Such an evacua¬ 
tion of the Hebrew displaced persons 
from Europe would not only enable these 
people to build their lives anew in peace 
and in dignity but would have a bene¬ 
ficial effect on the stabilization of 
Europe which our Government nov/ seeks 
to achieve. This, too, would constitute 
a tremendous financial saving to the 
occupation authorities. The expense of 
the continuing maintenance of these dis¬ 
placed persons In the European camps 
Is far greater than the single cost of 
their repatriation to Palestine. 

At present the 210,000 Hebrew DP’s 
In the American occupation zone cost 
•the United States $32,000,000 to main¬ 
tain, not counting millions of dollars 
in private assistance. The cost per per¬ 
son to the United States was $153. Un¬ 
der my proposal the total cost of trans¬ 
porting all Hebrews in the American 
zone to Palestine would be less than 
$15,000,000. The experience of the In¬ 
ternational Refugee Organization indi¬ 
cates that It would take $70 to move 
a person from Europe to Palestine. 


Mr. Speaker. I have given this problem 
a great deal of thought and have studied 
all of its ramifications and possible solu¬ 
tions. I have come to certain conclu¬ 
sions which I have today submitted to 
the House in the form of a resolution. 
I understand that my honorable col¬ 
league, Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of Penn¬ 
sylvania has Introduced a similar resolu¬ 
tion. We feel that the sense of these 
resolutions expresses the sentiments of a 
great number of the members of both 
political parties. 

Every authoritative report indicates 
that Palestine has room for all the He¬ 
brew DP’s now. In 1935 the British reg¬ 
istered 61,743 new settlers, not counting 
thousands of so-called illegal immi¬ 
grants, all of whom were speedily ab¬ 
sorbed. In the past 12 years the eco¬ 
nomic growth of the country has ex¬ 
panded and it can now absorb much 
larger numbers. 

I feel compelled to sound a very serious 
warning. The recent United Nations 
decision will come to naught if the peo¬ 
ple arrive In driblets. The original 
mandate failed when Britain Insured an 
admission policy of “too little and too 
late.” The U. N. program will go the 
tragic way of the mandate if the people 
do not get in. Today the only way to se¬ 
cure Palestine against Arab aggression 
and bolster the U. N. decision Is by reen¬ 
forcing It with population. By so doing 
the United States would be clearly dem¬ 
onstrating that we are not only in favor 
of the Hebrews in principle, but that we 
are ready to back their right of self- 
determination with ships and facilities. 
This was proposed by President Truman 
on October 4, 1946, and was blocked by 
the British. Today only our own inertia 
can stop it. 

The text of my resolution, House Reso¬ 
lution 4C9, follows. 

Resolved, That It 1b the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the President— 

(1) Should dliect the appropriate agencies 
of the Government to take action to remove 
from the American Zones of Occupation In 
Europe all Hebrew displaced persons and to 
assist in their repatriation by transporting 
them to Palestine prior to October 1, 1048, in 
order that camps and settlements for Hebrew 
dlcplaced persons in the American Zones of 
Occupation may be closed by such date, 

(2) Should direct the proper authorities 
In the American Zones of Occupation to 
undertake Immediately the program of re¬ 
patriation of such Hebrew displaced persons 
in order to reduce the heavy financial burden 
on the United States occasioned by the main¬ 
tenance of such camps: and 

(3) Should authorize the employment of 
such facilities of the United States (Includ¬ 
ing vessels and land-transport facilities) as 
may be necessary to accomplish such repa¬ 
triation as expeditiously as possible. 


Broadcasting and Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. IIOPFMAN, Mr. Speaker, when 
Hannegan was chairman of the Demo- 
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cratio National Committee, he read of 
various appointments to key government 
positions in the newspapers. The White 
House palace guard made the selections. 
McGrath, the new chairman, keeps post¬ 
ed by tuning in on Drew Pearson. This 
is the same Pearson that President 
Roosevelt labeled a chronic liar. Time 
was when appointments were made 
through the ranking national commit¬ 
tee. That sort of thing is Just a mem¬ 
ory. After Pearson announced Coy’s 
appointment to the FCC, and for good 
measure added that it was a splendid 
choice, the radio trade publication picked 
it up; and Carroll Reece, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, is¬ 
sued a stinging statement in which he 
said: 

It has been somewhat disturbing to note 
published reports that President Truman 
was considering the appointment of a man 
who has been closely associated with the left 
wing of the Democratic administration since 
Its very Inception and who is a graduate of 
the Indiana Democratic machine in the days 
of the notorious 2-percent Club. A man 
with that background might well experience 
difficulty in convincing the public that he 
would be an Impartial administrator. 

What part did Drew Pearson play in 
this appointment, you may well ask. 
Why this deep interest in appointments 
to the FCC? Could it be that his action 
tics in with his desire to take from Hearst 
the important station WBAL in Balti¬ 
more? Pearson is an applicant for these 
facilities and it surely would be worth 
his every effort to put this one over. 

Pearson’s accuracy as a reporter is re¬ 
flected in a blistering speech on the floor 
of the other body on December 15, 1947, 
by a Member of that body, who branded 
the columnist as a liar and declared 
Pearson was a disgrace to his profession. 
His Intense Interest in appointments to 
the FCC will bear careful watching 

So that the President may know that 
we are watching very closely the de¬ 
velopments down at the FCC. I am insert¬ 
ing in the Record some of the newspaper 
and editorial accounts of the mess down 
at the FCC: 

[From the Washington (D C ) Tlmes-Heraid 

of December 6, 1947] 

INVESTIGATE THE FCX: 

(By Prank C. Waldrop) 

For once in hla life, Clifford Durr, of the 
Federal Communications Commission, has 
done a public service. Out in Chicago a few 
weeks ago he indicted the good faith of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and thereby 
stirred up enough people to cause a demand 
in the United States Senate for investigation 
of the FCC. Senator Homee Capehabt, Re¬ 
publican, of Indiana, who has a reputation 
of not starting a thing unless he Intends to 
finish it, accuses Durr of being derelict of his 
duty and declares: 

•T believe that Congress * • • should 

make a thorough investigation of the Durr 
affair, an appropriate committee should 
question all members of the FCC, Director J. 
Edgar Hoover of the FBI, and any other per¬ 
sons who may be able to give pertinent 
testimony 

It is the plain duty of Congress to do Just 
that. The Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission is notoriously the most incompetent, 
quaok-brained organization ever devised by 
the New Deal. From the time It was formed 
in 1934 down to this very day it has never 
been out of trouble and what is more, trouble 
of its owh making. 


This Durr performance Is a typical exam¬ 
ple of what the taxpayers get for thelr-money 
down at the FCC. 

As every b ody in official Washington knows, 
and anybody outside official Washington can 
easily imagine, the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation every day receives a flood of tips, 
rumors, information, and advice about what 
Is going on all through the Government. 

Some of that enormous stream directs the 
FBI toward violations of laws the FBI is 
supposed to enforce on its own. A tip that 
somebody is violating the Federal kidnaping 
law is an example. 

The FBI evaluates such a tip, investigates 
It, and acts accordingly. 

But. of course, also, the FBI gets an enor¬ 
mous amount of stuff about branches of the 
Government that are supposed to lock out 
for certain things on their own. For in¬ 
stance. the FBI once during the recent war 
got an anonymous letter that a wartime 
major general in the Army Air Forces by the 
name of Bennett E. Meyers was a crock. 

It la common sense and the lawful re¬ 
sponsibility of the FBI to pass on any such 
tips to the i^ncy concerned for It to evalu¬ 
ate and act on as it thinks fit. 

In the Meyers case the FBI naturally sent 
the anonymous letter to the Army and the 
Army, being busy with a war, did not follow 
it up. Today, the Army wishes it had and 
so does everybody else. 

Well, the FBI for years has been sending 
to the FCC whatever it happened to accumu¬ 
late that might bear on the FCC’s business. 

And the FCC's business, its authorized 
buslnees that is, couldn’t be simpler It is 
supposed to regulate Interstate telephone and 
telegraph service and to license radio opera¬ 
tions, according to “public interest, necessity 
and convenience." 

As to telephone service, the FCC has little 
to do. for the American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Co. gives the world’s best service at the 
world's lowest cost and is unqualifiedly the 
world’s best operated corporation. 

The FCC has spent millions of dollars, tax¬ 
payers’ dollars, trying to get something on 
the A. T. & T.. but no luck. It hasn’t been 
able to moke any dent big enough to brag 
about in 13 years of trying. 

In the matter of telegraphy, however, the 
FCC has accomplished something big. It 
managed to force a merger of Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph, with the result that 
today telegraphic service in the United States 
of America Is worse than it was a generation 
ago. 

Rates are up, employees are sore and talk¬ 
ing about strikes, and beyond all, the cus¬ 
tomer takes a slioving around. Yes, the FCC 
has advanced telegraphy backward by at least 
20 years. 

But you don’t get the full treatment xmtll 
you get Into radio. There the ach evements 
of the FCC are truly notable for abuse of 
power in public office. 

The FCC has managed to reduce the broad¬ 
casting phase of radio, for instance, to a 
multibillion-dollar idiocy. Broadcasters are 
so scared of the FCC that they crawl on their 
bellies for its favor and have long since 
abandoned any will to resist Its dictatorship. 

How has the FCC managed to domineer 
over the radio business? By menacing every 
station with the authority Congress gave it 
to withhold or withdraw licenses to broad¬ 
cast. 

Plainly, the FCC fully abuses the Intent of 
Congress, which was merely that licenses 
should be granted to lawful American owners 
in such a way that one station would not 
conflict signals phjnalcally with another, and 
then let the broadcasters compete for public 
attention on their own. 

Instead of doing that, the FCC has begun 
to meddle with the traffic, that is the con¬ 
tent of programs, and definitely to ptoy 
politics with licensing, os between quaUfled 
Americans. 


That is how Durr has got it into trouble. 
For the FBI, in regular order of business has 
sent the FCC tips, leads, and information 
concerning applicants for broadcasting li¬ 
censes 

The FCC has neglected to follow up those 
tips as It should have And the files full 
of neglected work are getting heavy, dan¬ 
gerous, and explosive. 

Durr, in Chicago, tried to intimidate the 
FBI from sending over any more tips by a 
slippery suggestion that the FBI had been 
making unsupported accusations of commu¬ 
nistic activity by FCC employees and appli¬ 
cants for license. 

Of course, the fact was as above outlined, 
merely that the FBI was passing on to the 
FCC leads for the FCC Itself to evaluate. 
And the responsibility for nonaction was 
burning 

Durr hoped to frighten Hoover, but instead 
he exploded the FCC Itself into openly repu¬ 
diating him and inviting Hoover to continue 
sending on said tips 

He has also roused up congressional notice. 
That notice should not die. It should bring 
the whole conduct of the FCC from its be¬ 
ginning to the present into full congressional 
review and reform. 

The FCC today is the most dangerous ene¬ 
my of free speech in America next to the 
Communist organization, which said Com¬ 
munist organization is doing its best to break 
Into the FCC for manipulation of radio to 
Communist ends. 


Health Insurance 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MOX«TANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 

Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Presidenv, LoweU 
Mellett, the very able columnist, contrib¬ 
uted a few days ago an interesting and 
informative article on the subject of na¬ 
tional health Insurance. The article ap¬ 
pears In the Washington Evening Star 
of December 16, 1947. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed In the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On the Othes Hand-—Hxax.th Insurance 
Advocates Cites Phtsicaixt Fir Orpban- 
age Botb 

(By LoweU MelleU) 

Nearly everybody is famUiar with the fact 
that 40 percent of the American men called 
up for service in the recent war had to be re¬ 
jected because physically unfit. (There was 
about the same percentage of rejections of 
young women who applied for enlistment in 
the 'WAGS and WAVES.) In some States the 
showing was much worse. The rejection rate 
in North Carolina, for example, was 66 8. 

Yet, in that same Tarheel State it was 
also demonstrated how a high record of 
physical fitness could be achieved The 
story Is related in a book just published 
under the title, “140,000,000 Patients ’’ The 
author is Carl Malmberg, formerly with the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
Senate Subcommittee on Health and Educa¬ 
tion. 

CAMS OUT at HSABlNa 

As Mr. Malmberg tells it, the story came 
out at a Senate committee hearing. It seems 
that five North Carolina orphanages became 
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curious concerning tbelr graduates. Investi¬ 
gation revealed tbat out at a total of 1,138 
former studenU called in the draft only 16 
failed to qualify for military duty. The re¬ 
jection rate was only 1.4 percent. Leas than 
114 per hundred for the orphan bosrs. as 
against nearly 67 per hundred for the State 
as a whole. 

The explanation given the committee by 
Dr. Clarence Poe of the North Carolina Hos¬ 
pital and Medical Care Commission was: 
“* • • these orphanages are supported 
by poor people and the boys are not coddled, 
are not given luxuries. They are given 
sound nutrition and reasonably adequate 
medical and hospital care ’* 

The author proceeds “When these chil¬ 
dren needed medical attention, they got it. 
Nothing fancy and nothing very costly. But 
whenever the doctor was needed, he was 
there Like most other school children, 
these youngsters were given periodical physi¬ 
cal examinations. But there was one Impor¬ 
tant difference between the orphanage ex- 
amlnaiions and those Riven In most schools. 
When tho orphanage doctors found remedi¬ 
able defects they corrected them. If teeth 
were dcc.oylng, they were filled. 

“The child was not sent home with a card 
advising his parents to ‘take him to see a 
dentist,’ a recommendation which they 
might not be able to follow, or which they 
might neglect to follow even if they could 
afford to do so. If eyeglasses were needed 
thev were provided No notice to the 
mother suggesting that she take Johnny to 
an oculist or optometrist. If Infected ton¬ 
sils. or a mastoiditis, or a hernia, or a fever 
of mysterious origin was discovered, the 
child was sent to the hospital promptly, op¬ 
erated on if necessary, and cared for until 
fully recovered. 

XnNETY-EI&HT or owrx HtmDRED MET TEST 

“No surgeon’s fee, no nursing charges, no 
hospital bill. And no serious consequences 
because of delay In getting proper treatment 
In short, there was never any question of 
payment for medical care • • • And 
wl.cn the time came for these youngsters to 
fx'lfill their duty as citizens, more than 98 
out of every 100 met the test.*' 

The book Is worth the reading of every 
American citizen It should be required 
reading for Members of the Senate and 
House, since it summarizes the Information 
Congress will need in order to act Intelli¬ 
gently on proposed national health legisla¬ 
tion during the coming regular session. 

Mr. Malmberg Is a warm advocate of the 
bin introduced last May by Senators Waa- 
NER Murray, Petper, Thomas of Utah. 
Chavez. Taylor, and McGrath, and by 
Representative Dinoell, following a list of 
recommendations made earlier by President 
Truman. The essential feature of this bill 
is provision for a national health Insurance 
plan, an extension of the Social Security 
6\8tem The so-called Taft bill, sponsored 
by the American Medical Association, ac¬ 
cording to the author, would merely preserve 
the present state of affairs while appearing 
to do something constructive. 


Economy in Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALirORMlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. POULSON, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
in giving credit where credit is due. Be¬ 
ing one who believes in economy in gov¬ 
ernment. 1 want to commend Mr. Fan¬ 


ning. the postmaster of Lbs Angeles, 
Calif. The enclosed office memorandum 
is at least evidence of Mr. Fanning's de- 
siie to stay within his allotted budget. 
Z hope this win be an example to many 
of our other departmental heads whose 
intentions along that line 1 sometimes 
doubt. 

All Affenciea, United States Post Office and 
Court House, All Sections, Main Office: 

The Fourth Assistont Postmaster General 
has notified us that our appropriation is so 
low that we are very much in danger of ex¬ 
ceeding otir allotted amounts for electricity 
and power. 

He has requested us to make It each activity 
head’s personal responsibility to see that the 
use of lights and electric fans Is held to the 
absolute minimum in order that this economy 
program will bo aucoesanxl, and the necessity 
of asking for additional funds wUl be 
eliminated. 

This is most imperative and your coopera¬ 
tion is urgently requested. 

BdXCHAXI. D. Fannino, 

Postmaater-Custodlan, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Will Dollan Save tiie World? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 

or XMbXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my desk a book by 
Mr. Henry Hazlltt entitled "Will Dollars 
Save the World?” It should be read by 
every American, and particularly by 
those of us in the Nation's Congress who 
will soon be called upon to consider ad¬ 
ditional billions of dollars for the world. 

The following editorial appears In the 
current issue of the Ave Maria published 
at Notre Dame. It comments on the 
worth and the timeliness of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
valuable book. 

The editorial follows: 

TEXTBOOK VOS AMBRICAKS 

We hope every man and woman in Amer¬ 
ica who tmderstands direct English speech 
will read Mr. Henry Hazlltt’s Will Dollars 
Save the World? The statement of the 
author’s contacts and economic experience 
printed at the beginning of this booklet of 
69 pages Is a testament to his right to speak 
on the Implications of the proposed Amer¬ 
ican money loans to Europe. It Is a book 
of facts, not of assumptions and special 
pleading. Wo cannot oven begin to sum¬ 
marize what is so compact in reasoning, 
so thick-spaced with economic and political 
situations in European areas. Here are just 
a few points from Chapter X—Summary and 
Conclusions—by way of indicating the 
whats and wherefores of this fact-pursuing 
search book 

“As the United States produces only 12 
percent of the world'B food supply America 
cannot feed the whole world. • • • 
The need for help to restore Europe’s capi¬ 
tal structure has been greatly exagger¬ 
ated. • • • Pood relief and financial 
help from the United States will be futile, 
imless the country helped discontinues poli¬ 
cies which discourage trade and prevent pro¬ 
duction * • • The bulk of our past 
and prospective "loans” are thinly disguised 
gifts. • « • Making loans and gifts to 
Europe Is not the most effective way to fight 
communism. * * • It Is not true that 
the United States needs foreign loans to 


ke^ full production and em;iloyxnent at 
home. It is not true we get rich by giving 
our goods away." 

Keep in mind tbat these aie Just samples 
from a list of discussed subjects. We know 
of no document which gives so much simpli¬ 
fied economic spelling on America’s money 
gifts to Europe from tax-groaning Americans. 


Manufacture of Distilled Spirits Should 
Be Prohibited During Emergency 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture Anderson has an¬ 
nounced, after a conference with repie- 
sentatives of the various distillers, that 
he was unable to get them to agree to 
voluntarily desist from further manufac¬ 
ture of distilled spirits during the emer¬ 
gency. In view of the fact that grain is 
so badly needed for food at home and to 
prevent starvation abroad, Its use for 
making distilled spirits cannot be justi¬ 
fied. Ordinarily the distillers use 66,- 
000,000 bushels of gram annually. Dur¬ 
ing October, up to the shut-down on 
October 25. it was estimated that the dis¬ 
tillers used 10,800.000 bushels to pile up 
more stocks in anticipation of the shut¬ 
down. The distillers are reported to 
have on hand a sufficient supply of spirits 
for domestic use until June 1950. Under 
these circumstances. Inasmuch as It Is 
Impossible to get a voluntary agreement, 
Congress should give the President power 
to prohibit the use of grain for purposes 
of making spirits until the emergency is 
over. 

I have Introduced bill H. R. 4799 which 
would Rive the President this power. It 
is as follows: 

A bill to amend the Second Decontrol 
Act of 1947 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Second De¬ 
control Act of 1947, approved July 26. 1947, 
be amended by adding to section 3 hereof a 
new subsection 1601 (b) (1) (G) to read as 
follows' 

“(G) Grain or grain products for the pro¬ 
duction of distilled spirits for beverage pur¬ 
poses which shall not be used for such pur¬ 
poses unless the President or the Congress by 
concurrent resolution shall find that the 
amount of grain available for more essential 
domestic uses and for export to carry out the 
foreign policy of the United States is such 
that grain can safely be made available for 
dlstUled spirits, in which event the President 
may authorize the use of grain from time to 
time for the production of distilled spirits for 
beverage ptirpoaes for limited, specified pe¬ 
riods of time. In considering the relative ee- 
sentlality of uses of grain, consideration shall 
be given to the availability of adequate sun- 
plies of distilled spirits.’* 

I was very happy to note that the Sen¬ 
ate In passing Senate Joint Resolution 
187, the so-called stabilization bill, in¬ 
cluded provision which would enable the 
President to prevent the use of grain for 
spirits as long as the supply was short. 
If Senate Joint Resolution 167 is enacted, 
it will of course not be necessary io enact 
the bill which I have filed. 
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StabiHatkili of Conmo^ Prices 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

or raNZfSTLVAMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday, December 19, 19i7 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, 1 am 
voting for this resolution primarily be¬ 
cause it contains section 4 (b), which 
will give the President the power to deny 
any allocation of grain to the distillers 
for the month of January thereby in¬ 
suring that the so-called voluntary 
shut-down which expires on Christmas 
Day will continue through the end of 
January. On the basis of figures which 
have been given the various committees 
of this Congress it is clear that the 
so-called distilling holiday will not have 
effected any actual savings of grain un¬ 
less it is continued beyond Christmas 
Day. According to the official figures 
the distilling industry used 8.500,000 
bushels of grain In the first 25 days of 
October as against a normal consump¬ 
tion for the industry of about 3,500,000 
bushels per month. The plain indica¬ 
tion from these figures is that the indus¬ 
try used in October its normal quota of 
gram for almost the entire last quarter 
of this year. 

We should not, however, suppose that 
section 4 (b) of this act is adequate for 
dealing with the problem of the alloca¬ 
tion of grain to the distilling industry. 
It is, to begin with, a provision which will 
expire within less than 30 days after the 
new session begins. We shall according¬ 
ly be faced with the necessity of enacting 
further legislation Immediately after the 
first of the year. Section 4 (b) is defec¬ 
tive, moreover, in that it fails to provide 
the clear and definite standards con¬ 
tained in H. R. 4626, which I Introduced 
on December 2. The provisions of H. R. 
4626 should be enacted at the new session 
so that the President may have clear and 
definite standards by which to exercise 
the authority he needs for controlling 
the allocation and use ot grain by the 
distillers. 

It is especially necessary that grain 
should be saved in view of the crop re¬ 
port released by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture 
on December 16. This report, the final 
estimates of the Department for the 
present crop year, reveals that the total 
grain crop for the country is 105,000.000 
bashels less than was estimated on the 
1st of November and casts very grave 
doubts upon our ability to meet the grain 
export goals set earlier this year by the 
President and his advisers as necessary 
for implementing our foreign policy. 

The continuation of the distilling holi¬ 
day through the month of January, 
which section 4 (b) of this act now in¬ 
sures. will make it possible for the Presi¬ 
dent to save the 2^ to ZVz million 
bushels of grain which the Secretsu’y 
of Agriculture has felt it necessary to 
offer to the distillers in his unsuccessful 
attempt to secure their agreement to 
some voluntary restriction of production. 
The cavings of these 2^ to SV 2 million 
bushels for the month of January are a 
XCra—App.-809 


very small part of the total savings which 
are now made doubly necessary on the 
basis of the December 1 crop report to 
which I have referred. 

As I indicated in the statement I made 
at the-time I introduced H. R. 4626, grain 
must be saved in the interest of both do¬ 
mestic and our foreign needs. Of aU the 
consumers of grain, the distillers are best 
able to forego their consumption of the 
basic foodstuff needed both here and 
abroad. The information presented by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on the Judiciary to the 
effect that the distillers have now in 
stock several years supply of whisky and 
at least 6 months* supply of neutral spir¬ 
its for blending purposes insures that 
grain can be spared by the dLstillers with¬ 
out any Injury to themselves or the coun¬ 
try. The refusal on the part of some 
distillers to cooperate with the Govern¬ 
ment in its efforts to conserve the sup¬ 
ply of grain at this critical moment is 
very disturbing to those of us who are 
opposed to national prohibition. It was 
the same sort of conduct that brought 
prohibition before and may well result 
in its return. I am therefore voting for 
this anti-inflation bill because its pas¬ 
sage, while not offering very much, does 
insure a saving of many bushels of pre¬ 
cious foodstuff. 

I include the following editorial from 
this morning’s Washington Post: 

WHISKT- SPREE 

The brusque rejection by distillers of the 
administration’s proposal for a voluntary 
limitation on grain consumption la precisely 
what Secretary Anderson termed It—a man¬ 
date for compulsory controls Plainly, this 
Is a matter on which self-restraint Is not 
enough The figure suggested by Mr An¬ 
derson of 2,600.000 bushels a month was gen¬ 
erous in the extreme The Inability of dis¬ 
tillers to agree to even this reduction—only 
half the representatives Invited to Wednes¬ 
day's meeting even voted—makes action by 
Congress Imperative If a mockery Is not to be 
made of our food-saving efforts The Senate 
already has evidenced Its support in the antl- 
inflatlon bill passed Thursday; It Is now up 
to the House to follow suit 

How essential these formal limitations on 
grain usage are was made dramatically evi¬ 
dent by Wednesday’s crop report showing a 
further 106,000,000 bushels decline In the 
1047 grain crop Even with all the conserva¬ 
tion measures at this country’s command, 
the Nation will be bard put to meet Its winter 
goal of 600.000,000 bushels of wheat for ex¬ 
port; If a mandatory lOO.OOO.OOO-bushel car¬ 
ry-over Is voted, the goal will be all but Im¬ 
possible of attainment. These new compli¬ 
cations lend additional merit to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture’s request for authority 
to purchase the entire wheat crop if neces¬ 
sary. 

On anything more than superficial exami¬ 
nation. the suggestion of one group of dis¬ 
tillers for a 3.600.000-bU5bel monthly quota 
is a bad Joke. Although this year’s consump¬ 
tion of grain by distillers has averaged 
4,600,000 bushels monthly, during September, 
the last normal month befol'e the 60-day vol¬ 
untary shut-down, use had declined to 3,000,- 
000 bushels because of the excess of produc¬ 
tion of liquor over demand. With an esti¬ 
mated 6-year supply of liquor on hand. It Is 
foolish of the dlstillera to talk of hardship, 
even of sacrifice. In agreeing with Secretary 
Anderson. Moreover, compliance with the 
voluntary shut-down baa not been universal. 
Some dlstillera have refxised to cooperate al¬ 
together; several are reported to have bought 
large quantltlea of grain In preparation lor 
reopening. Obviously these factors, coupled 


with the effects of the 8.000,000-bushel bingo 
Immediately before suspension, threaten to 
wipe out the entire gain made under the 
voluntary program. 

Senate action on the anti-inflation bill, In¬ 
cluding a provision giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to allocate grain to 
dlstillera up to January 31, hns paved the 
way for a similar timely response by the 
House today. This is one responsibility in 
which the House must not fall before It ad¬ 
journs To allow a whisky spree at the 
expense of our obligations to a hungry world 
would be to condone a kind of sabotage. 


Fuel Oil Shortage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN 'IHE MOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. December 19. 1947 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letters: 

OriTCB OP Coordinator 

OF INPOBMATION 

House op Representatives, 

Washingion, D C . December 9, 1947. 
Vice Adm William W Smith. 

Untied States Navy, Retired, 

Chairman, Untied States Maritime 
Comintssion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Admiral Smith. A critical choitoge of 
fuel oil appears to be developing In New Eng¬ 
land 

A meeting of the New England congres¬ 
sional delegation was held Friday, December 
5. to determine possible measuies to avert 
such uu emei gcncy shortage. The Honorable 
John W McCormack, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Maritime Commission, in connec¬ 
tion with this threatened oil shortage has re¬ 
quested the Coordinator of Information to 
get answers to the following questions 

I. How many tankers suitable for use In 
the threatened emergency are In operation 
under the American flag’ 

2 Does the Maritime Commission have au¬ 
thority to order these tankers to carry oil to 
New England ports in event of a declared 
emergency’ 

3 If not, why not? 

4 What legislation, amendatory or other¬ 
wise, would be necessary to empower the 
Maritime Commission to procure cooperation 
of privately owned. United States docu¬ 
mented tankers, to aid In such an emer¬ 
gency? 

6 How many tankers have been sold to 
foreign nationals since VJ-day to date? 

6. Are such tankers documented under the 
American flag? 

7 Can the Maritime Commission Impose 
as a condition of sale that those tankers 
shall. In event of a declared emergency, 
carry oil to New England ports? 

8. If not, why not? 

0 How many tankers, and of what type 
and capacity, arc yet to be sold? 

10. Could these tankers, if and when sold, 
be subject to conditions that they bliull, 
under direction of the Maritime Commission, 
aid in carrying oil to New England ports in 
event of a declared emergency? 

II. If not, why not? 

12. Could such tankers as remain on the 
list of those to be sold be chartered to carry 
oil to New England ports in event of a de¬ 
clared emergency? 

13. If not, why not? 

14. What legislation would be necessary to 
make such conditional charters possible? 
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15 Are the tankers listed for sale pres¬ 
ently eea'arorthy for the purposes contem¬ 
plated In these inquiries? 

16. If not, why not? 

17 What legislation would be necessary to 
enable the Maritime Commission to make 
them seav/orthy? 

18 Could these tankers be made seaworthy 
In time to help avert the critical New Eng¬ 
land oil shortage this winter? 

19 How many tankers are In lay-up? 

20 What types among them would be suit¬ 
able for the purposes contemplated herein? 

21. Are these tankers seaworthy now? 

22. If not, why not? 

23 Could these tankers be broken out of 
lay-up, ovei hauled, and made fit in time to 
meet the threatened emergency herein re¬ 
ferred to? 

24. If not, why not? 

25. What legislation, if any. would be 
necessary to enable the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion to make these lald-up tankers fit. If they 
can be made fit. In time to meet the situa¬ 
tion herein contemplated? 

26. What subsidies or other payments 
would be necessary to enable the Maritime 
Commission to procure the services of as 
many tankers now in operation, pending sale, 
or lay-up, in time to avert the threatened 
critical oil shortage In Now England? 

27. What suggestions can the Maritime 
Commission oiler to meet this threatened 
situation? 

The request from Chairman McCohmack 
to the Coordinator was coupled with an 
urgent instruction that this Information be 
procured for the House of Representatives 
as rapidly as possible. In view of that. I 
would very greatly appreciate it if you could 
advise me as to about how long it will take 
to get the answers to those questions, and 
also to give me the answers at the earliest 
possible moment 

It is my impression that It is very urgent 
that this information roach Mr McCormack 
and his committee considerably before the 
date set for tho adjournment of the special 
session of tho Congress 

Thanking you in advance for your coopera¬ 
tion In this matter, I am. 

Very sincerely. 

J. Frederick Richardson. 

• Coordinator of Information, 

United States Maritime Commission. 

Washington, D. C.. December 17,1947, 
Mr. J. Frederick Richardson. 

Coordinator of Information, 

Office of Coordinator of Information, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Richardson: I have your letter 
of December 0,1047, in which you refer to the 
concern of the New England congressional 
delegation over a prospective shortage of fuel 
oil In the New England States and list a con¬ 
siderable number of questions on this situa¬ 
tion. Brief answers to these various ques¬ 
tions are listed hereunder, the responses 
being numbered to accord with the listing of 
the questions shown in your letter: 

1 As of November 30, 1947 there were ap¬ 
proximately 345 operating tankers (of 1.000 
gross tons or more) privately owned and reg¬ 
istered under the American flag, practically 
all of which are suitable for use In domestic 
service In addition, there are some 140 Com¬ 
mission-owned tankers now In operation, the 
great majority of which are already employed 
in United States North Atlantic service. 

2 Only In the event of a national emer¬ 
gency declared by the proclamation of the 
President, pursuant to section 902 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1036. 

3 The emergency declared May 27, 1941« 
was terminated so far os section 902 is con¬ 
cerned by Public Law 239, approved July 25, 
1947. 

4 Bee 2 above. No legislation would bo 
necessary In the event of a declared emer¬ 


gency. In the absence of such a declaration, 
to empower tho Commission to control or 
allocate the use of privately owned tankers, 
additional enabling legislation would be 
necessary such as making requisition au¬ 
thority clfcctlve without a declaration of 
emergency, or allocation or priority authority 
such as provided in wartime by the Ship 
Warrant Act of July 14. 1941 (65 Stat. 591), 
now repealed. 

Attention is called to the naming by the 
Tobey subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of an oil 
Industry committee to study the cast coast 
fuel shortage with a view of attaining Indus¬ 
try solution of the threatened oil shortage. 

5 133 T-2 and 7 T~1 tankers have been sold 
or allocated for sale to foreign governments 
or foreign nationals under the Ship Sales Act 
of 194G 

6. No. 

7 and 8 The Merchant Ship Sales Act, sec¬ 
tion 4 (c), expressly prohibits the Impoal- 
tlon of any restriction on the lawful or proper 
use or operation of the vessels sold Vessels 
documented under foreign flag cannot be 
opeiated In the coastwise trade as private 
vessels. 

9 All tankers of the Commission have been 
sold or earmarked for ealo except a few T-2 
type tankers which are seriously damaged, 
and 13 small (T-1) type tankers Also avail¬ 
able for sale are two special type tankers 
and a few small former naval auxiliaries. 

10 and 11. See the answer to question 8. 
In connection with questions 7 and 8 and 10 
and 11. It should be noted that If a national 
emergency should be declared by the Presi¬ 
dent. tho requisition power of tho Marlt'mc 
Commission could be Invoked as a means of 
controlling the use of the citizen-owned 
tankers. 

12 On the assumption that this question 
refers to general agency operations, such 
tankers (already allocated for sale) could be 
so operated if withheld from delivery to pur¬ 
chasers and put in suitable operating condi¬ 
tion 

13 and 14. See answers to 9 and 12 above. 

16 and 16 No; because of having been 

laid up for considerable periods of time, and 
requiring moderate to eztrnsive repairs and 
reconditioning. Since virtually all of those 
tankers, except overage vessels and the small 
T-1 tankers, have been allocated for sale. 
It is to be presumed that the many vessels In 
process of sale will be withdrawn from the 
lald-up fleet and repaired lor operation os 
quickly as possible by the purchasers 

17. No legislation necessary. (See, how¬ 
ever, the reply to question 26 ) 

18 It Is probable that a considerable num¬ 
ber of tho lald-up tankers recently sold will 
be repaired and put Into operation In time 
to be of great help in relieving the prospec¬ 
tive shortage of petroleum products In tho 
New England area during the wmter months. 

19 There are 119 tankers (of more than 
2,000 tons gross register) in lay-up or other¬ 
wise immobilized Of this 119 vessels in 
lay-up, or immobilized in damaged condi¬ 
tion, there are 66 of tho largo T-2 type, 37 
ZET-1 (Liberty) type, 12 small T-1 type. 12 
overage vessels, and 2 of special type. 

20 All of the T-2 and Liberty types would 
be suitable for the purpose contemplated. 
However, it Is to be noted that all such ves¬ 
sels which can be repaired or reconditioned 
for service within any reasonable period of 
time have already boon sold. 

21. No. 

22. Because of having been lald-up in Re¬ 
serve Fleet sites for considerable periods of 
time or because in damaged condition. (See 
answer to (16) also ) 

23. See answer to 18. 

24. See answer to 18. 

26. See answer to 18. The Commission la 
proceeding as rapidly as possible to make 
these tankers available through the sales 
program, as It does not have sufflolent funds 
otherwise to do tt. 


26. Since all vessels considered reasonably 
suitable for the transportation of bulk pe¬ 
troleum and its products to the New England 
area are either in operation or have been 
allocated for sale, it does not appear that any 
subsidy or other payments to or on the part 
of the Maritime Commission would aid in 
meeting tho prospective critical oil shortage 
in New England. This for the reason that 
It may be assumed that the purchasers of 
those vessels not now in suitable condition 
for operation will promptly set about repair¬ 
ing and reconditioning such vessels so as to 
get them into operation at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment in their own Interests 

27. Tho Commission believes that the 
piospectlve shortages of bulk petroleum and 
Its products and of tanker-transportation 
facilities are industry problems and require 
solution by the industry Itself, subject, of 
course, to such assistance as can be extended 
by this Commission and all other agencies 
of Government. As is mentioned in our re¬ 
sponse to question 4, above, wo understand 
that Senator Toeev’s BUbcommlttco of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has appointed an Industry group 
to study .'’nd report back to the subcommit¬ 
tee as quickly as possible their recommenda¬ 
tions for lellef of this threatening situation. 
We believe this is a very important step in 
tho right direction and trust that srme 
means wll be found, as a result of the icc- 
ommendatlons of the industry group, to set 
up some temporary centralized organization 
which will be In a position to Iceep in touch 
day by day with tho developments in the 
States most directly concerned with oil- 
shortage problems and can accordingly give 
Interested agencies of Government their 
views as to the steps most necessary to take 
In meeting tho situation. 

All Industry advice to date indicates that 
the only real and continuing relief In sit¬ 
uations of this nature lies In getting into 
operation at the earliest possible moment 
tanker tonnage now idle This otajcctivo Is 
being quickly accomplished by tho steps 
which have been and are being taken by 
this Commission, under Its tanker-sales pro¬ 
gram, to got the ships out of lay-up. le- 
palred and reconditioned, and Into operation 
at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely yours, 

Raymond S. McKeough, 

Vice Chairman 

Navy Department, 

Oepice, Chief op Naval Operations, 
Washington, D. C , December 10, 1947. 
Hon. O J Bates, 

House of Repiesentativps, 

Dear Congressman Bates In confirmation 
of our telephone conversation today I am 
pleased to furnish the following Informa¬ 
tion which Indicates the substantial con¬ 
tribution which the Navy has made toward 
meeting the current critical situation with 
respect to tanker transportation for civilian 
requirements. 

On October 1. 1947, the Navy Department 
was called into conference with certain 
other agencies of Government by Mr Steel¬ 
man to discuss the serious deficiencies in 
petroleum supplies for civilian consumers 
which threatened to develop during the ap¬ 
proaching winter. 

At that time the most effective and obvi¬ 
ous action which could be taken to alleviate 
this situation was agreed to be the restora¬ 
tion to active service of all remaining large 
tankers in the Maritime Commission’s laid- 
up fleet which were not committed to any 
sales program. The tankers potentially 
available In this category numbered 50 ves¬ 
sels of the T-2 type. Because of the cost 
of this undertaking, it was further agreed 
that only tho Navy and Maritime Commis¬ 
sion Jointly could shore this burden and 
that upon completion the tankers would be 
operated by tho Navy to meet the world- 
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Wide needi of the military eervieee. Tbeee 
raqulroxnents conaiderahly exceed the capa¬ 
bilities of the Navy’s own tankor fleet of 86 
vessels which are also employed for that pur¬ 
pose and generally average 46 tankers char¬ 
tered monthly on a voyage basis from the 
Alarltlme Oommisslon’s active fleet. 

The program of readying for service the 
60 available large tankers in the Maritime 
Commlaslon’s lald-up fleet as of October 1, 
1047. has been vigorously prosecuted. To 
date 6 of these have been completed and 
are on the point of sailing from loading ports. 
jDurlng December a total of 16 of these tank¬ 
ers is expected to be in operation. By late 
January or mid-February all 50 vessels should 
be completed. As these vessels go Into serv¬ 
ice, an equivalent number are released from 
those which the Maritime Commission now 
allocates monthly from Its active fleet for 
purely military purposes. The tankers so 
released are, of course, available for sale or 
for meeting the needs of the civilian 
economy 

In expectation of the readiness during 
December of 16 out of the 60 tankers above- 
mentioned the Navy Department has al¬ 
ready Informed the Maritime Commission 
that the previously requested December al¬ 
location of 48 tankers on voyage charters for 
use of the military services can be reduced 
to 27. The Maritime Commission presum¬ 
ably will reallocate the 16 tankers so re¬ 
leased for the use of private Industry or sell 
them to United States purchasers from whom 
a large backlog of applications are now on 
file. 

In answer to your specifle Inquiry as to 
whether any of the 60 tankers being readied 
for use of the military services might be em¬ 
ployed Initially for short periods to relieve 
the critical fuel eltuatlon in the New Eng¬ 
land States, I regret to advise that such a 
plan does not appear to be feasible. The 
reduced demand on Maritime Commission 
tankers for the current month (43 to 27) 
was made on an optimistic estimate that 16 
replacement ships would be available from 
the 60 tankers being reconditioned. There 
is no positive assurance that this schedule 
can or will be met. It is much more prob¬ 
able that by late December or early January 
the Navy will encounter difficulty In meeting 
the tanker transportation needs of the three 
services with the ships under Its control. 

Assuring you of my desire to be of such 
further assistance In this matter as you may 
wish. 

Sincerely, 

W. M. Caixacham, 

Rear Admiral, U. S. N., 
Assistant CNO {Transportation). 


Navy Department, 

Office, Chief of Naval Operations, 
Washington, D C., December IS, 1947. 
Bon G J Bates, 

House of Representatives 

Dear Congressman Bates: I regret that 
some of the Information submitted to you 
In my letter of December 10. 1047, must now 
be revised In light of the unfortunate cas¬ 
ualties sustained by two of the tankers which 
the Maritime Commlslson Is reconditioning 
for use of the military services Severe craclu 
In the welded structure of these two ships, 
the Ponaganset and the Cahaba, has neces¬ 
sitated the decision to strengthen all tankers 
of the 60-8hlp program before placing them 
in service. An exception has been made In 
this decision to permit the sailing of two 
tankers from the west coast which are other¬ 
wise completed and available for loading. 
These two tankers will be strengthened upon 
return from their Initial voyages. 

While reports from repair yards are not 
yet sufOclently complete to warrant precise 
estimates of the delays which will be In¬ 
volved In accomplishing the additional work 
on 48 of the 60 tankers, it Is believed that 
all of these will be reconditioned and 


strengthened by February 16, 1948. The 
most adverse effect will be on the 16 tankers 
expected to be ready during the month of 
December. It Is probable that not more than 
four or five will be completed during the 
current month. 

Because of your vital Interest in the New 
England supply situation, I realize that you 
are primarily concerned with what action 
the Navy had to take In requesting the re¬ 
allocation of the 16 ships which were re¬ 
leased to the Maritime Commission in ex¬ 
pectation of the original reconditioning 
schedule being met. I am happy to advise 
in this connection that we have cut our re¬ 
quirements to the bare minimum and have 
asked the Maritime Commission for the re¬ 
turn of only 7 of the 16 tankers previously 
released for the month of December. Only 
three of these tankers will be required from 
those available to the Maritime Commission 
in the Atlantic area. 

In the hope that the foregoing Informa¬ 
tion will be of assistance to you In keeping 
posted on the tanker situation. 

Sincerely, 

W. M. Callaghan, 

Bear Admiral, United States Navy, 

Assistant CNO (Transportation). 


COPT or LXTTER APPOINTINQ SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO PRODUCE RESULTS FROM THE OIL CONFER¬ 
ENCE HELD BY THE INTERSTATE AND FOREION 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON 
DECEMBER 9. 1947 

Dear Sir: Yesterday. It was the privilege 
of our Subcommittee on the Oil and Coal 
Shortage to sit down with you and other 
leaders in your industry and discuss with 
you the shortage of fuel, particularly heating 
oil, and our discussion centered more or less 
on New England and the Eastern States 
where the distress seems to be the greatest. 

While we did not cover all the ground we 
had hoped to, nevertheless a great amount 
of Information was developed and I per¬ 
sonally felt that the conference was a very 
satisfactory one. You heard about the 
shortage of oil in various localities, the prob¬ 
lem of tankers, the problem of steel so that 
more wells might be drilled, of the difficulty 
the Federal Government Itself is encounter¬ 
ing in securing oil to heat Its facilities 
throughout the country, and of the situation 
confronting fuel dealers who are unable to 
secure adequate supplies from their normal 
sources of supply Transportation, appar¬ 
ently, is one of the lueys to the situation 
The committee which I hereby appoint is 
as follows' R G Dunlop, president. Sun Oil 
Co , Philadelphia, Pa ; B Brewster Jennings, 
president, Socony-Vacuum OH Co, New 
York, N. Y.; M. J. Rathbone, president. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. New York, 
N. Y.; Clyde G. Morrill, executive director, 
Independent Oil Men’s Association of New 
England. Boston, Mass; Reid T. Westmore¬ 
land, Jr , Lampson Oil Co., Providence, R I.; 
John W Scott, Buckley & Scott Utilities, 
Watertown, Mass.; John P. Birmingham, 
president. White Fuel Corp, South Boston, 
Moss.; J. C. Richdale, Junior Vice President, 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co.. Boston, Mass.; James 
P. Patterson, Pan-American Petroleum & 
Transport, New York, N Y.; Martin Ryan, 
Esq., Bridgeport, Conn. 

You will note that I have not prestimed to 
name a chairman, but leave the group to 
effect that themselves when they meet. I 
have, however, taken the liberty of asking 
Mr. M. J. Rathbone, president of Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, the operating com¬ 
pany. to take upon himself the responsibility 
of calling the committee together. 

If I may suggest. It would seem to me In 
the scope of the matters to be considered and 
be reported on in view of the discussions 
yesterday, manifestly, these are some of the 
salients: 


1. As to an ample supply being available. 

2. Whether there is actually a supply now 
Sn storage at Gulf ports which only needs 
transportation to make It effective for relief. 

8. The actual net situation regarding tank¬ 
ers which was somewhat blurred over in the 
confusing testimony and which should be 
made clear. 

4. The possibility of blasting out some of 
the tankers and making them available and 
cutting red tape to that end. 

6. Whether or not on the facts submitted 
yesterday, the Navy could not. with their own 
tankers manned by commercial crews as 
pointed out is being done, be used to trans¬ 
port this oU for a period of 60 to 90 days 

0. Evidence offered indicated that “spot 
buyers,” so-called, cannot get oil at the pres¬ 
ent time through normal channels and their 
customers are. left high and dry. ’Therefore 
It is obvious that the committee should give 
thought to providing ways and means where¬ 
by those customers can be taken care of. 
They are part of our wards also. 

7. The needs of the New England district 
and New Jersey and Pennsylvania and New 
York were all stressed yesterday, where the 
situation is acute, so that your attention Is 
particularly called to these areas 

B. The committee should, in Its over-all 
findings, make a clean-cut presentation 
which the people of the shortage areas will 
understand and which will hold before them 
not only hope for betterment but steps which 
would effectuate betterment and allay pres¬ 
ent apprehension 

Let me assure you that the subcommittee 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the Senate wUl be delighted 
to cooperate with you and advise with you 
it you care to counsel with us. This is only 
an offer and In no sense is it an obligation 
on your port 

In view of the seasonal situation and the 
urgency of the needs, I hope it is not asking 
too much to request that this committee 
meet In the near future and be able to 
formulate its remedies and have them in my 
hands In Washington not later than Thurs¬ 
day noon, December 18 

On behalf of the members of the subcom¬ 
mittee, I express my gratitude at your wil¬ 
lingness to thus cooperate, at your presence 
yesterday, and I await your report with very 
real and sincere interest. 

Sincerely yours. 

Chas. W. Tobey, 

Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Oil and Coal Shortage. 


A Program for More Production 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include herewith an address which I de¬ 
livered on December 13 last, before a 
Know Your Government conference at 
the University of Illinois. 

The sessions were sponosored Jointly 
by the University of Illinois and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of that 
State. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; students 
of governmental affairs, like all American 
oitlxens, are, of course, constant readers of 
newspaper stories emanating from Washing¬ 
ton. Presumably, these stories should give 
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the readers a working understanding of the 
prospects of future legislation. Many read* 
era of these newspaper stories, however, do 
not stop to consider the separate role of the 
three branches of Oovemnicnt and, con¬ 
sequently, do not properly evaluate the con¬ 
tent of the stories. You who are students of 
governmental affairs, as is the case with those 
of us who are in Government in Wsishlngton, 
do differentiate between predictions of legis¬ 
lation made by administrative offlclals and 
similar stories emanating from the Halls of 
Congress. In no field is this basis distinction 
of source more necessary than in the field of 
taxation 

The original constitutional source of tax 
levies Is the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States This is a very 
important and a very Jealously guarded 
power Since the very beginning of history, 
individual freedom has been based upon the 
power of the purse in the hands of the peo¬ 
ple The committee on which I have the 
honor to serve has been called the most pow¬ 
erful committee in the House of RepreEenta- 
tlves It is sometimes called Congress* Con¬ 
stitutional Committee, that is, when toast¬ 
masters are introducing members of the com¬ 
mittee 

Membership on that committee brings with 
It long and arduous hours of work. But with 
It all comes the opportunity to lend our fee¬ 
ble efforts to do 'omething for a system of 
freemen and freewomen—living together 
and working together under a system of free 
competitive enterprise. 

Wc, of the majority side, today find our¬ 
selves somewhat in the position of disciples. 
As such, however, wo are not advocating, de¬ 
fending, or advancing any new or untiled 
concepts We very briefly are attempting 
only to preserve the one remaining example 
to the peoples of the world of the philosophy 
of individual liberty with its concomitant 
Individual reward for services well done 

I need not explain to you that we arc firm¬ 
ly convinced that taxation is the cornerstone 
of the American free enterprise system. If 
we are disciples, we are disciples not of a 
new ora but of a return to the traditional 
American concept of free enterprise and in¬ 
dividual reward which has made American 
productive economy the greatest and most 
efficient the world has ever known 

One of the most succinct statements in 
connection with this philosophy of free en- 
tcrprlEc has been stated recently by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee, the Honorable Habou) Knutscn, who Is 
certainly one of the most influential archi¬ 
tects of tax policy that con be found today. 
Chairman Knuteon said- 

“One of our most Important concerns 
must be the maintenance of existing and 
the creating of new jobs and independent 
income, • • • 

“May I remind you that it requires an 
investment of $8,000 to create a new job 
The avciage person who receives a small 
income does not create the job through which 
he gets that income. Someone else has made 
that job possible through his decision to 
provide capital, assuming a business risk, 
or take on managerial responsibilities Any 
plan of tax revision which does not give at 
least proportionate recognition to this basic 
reality of our economic system would be 
gravely deficient" 

Since the beginning of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress—11 months ago, we In Congress have 
been attempting to explore our American 
economy In an effort to find legislative de¬ 
terminations of basic policy, which would 
show the way to Industry, labor, agricul¬ 
ture, and capital. We who serve on the 
Committee on Ways and Means have beard 
from nc.arly 600 witnesses, representatives of 
all segments of American life. Wo have 
received almost as many corrective sugges¬ 
tions resnectlng the present tax law 

The Secretary of the Treasury in Texas 
last Saturday night advised the Ration, 


through the headlines, that this adminis¬ 
tration desired revision of the corporate tax 
structure before Individual Income-tax re¬ 
duction. I can assure you that the majority 
members of the Tax Committee of the House 
of Representatives heartily subsclbe to Sec¬ 
retary Snyder’s belief In the need for tax 
revision but we do not agree with his priority 
list Further tax relief to corporations 
should not take precedence over individual 
Income-tax relief. 

Seventy-five percent of the taxes collected 
by the Federal Government arc received from 
corporate and individual income taxes. This 
percentage of collection exists today, nearly 
3 years after the termination of the greatest 
war in history. There has never been a time 
In history when a nation prospered on high 
wartime tax rates carried over Into peace¬ 
times In attempting this operation since 
1646 this administration is gambling with 
the solvency and the productive capacity of 
the entire Nation Incentives, and not pen¬ 
alties, should be the goal of our Federal 
system of taxation 

The Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 made cash 
quickly available to corporations for the 
purpose of continuing employment during 
the rcconveiaion period, by moans of cash¬ 
ing in their unused amortization allowances, 
their postwar refund bonds, and their esti¬ 
mated carry-back refunds Under that tax 
law, the corporations of the United States 
have received at least $6,000,000,000 of bene¬ 
fits since the taxable year of 1945. They also 
have been relieved from the waitime excess 
profits' tax of 95 percent The individual tax 
payer, on the contrary, has received only a 
6 percent across-the-board reduction from 
the wartime peak tax The majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee does not be¬ 
lieve that the first thing to be done is to 
further reduce the corporate tax contribu¬ 
tion. Inequities in the corporate tax struc¬ 
ture do exist They should, of course, be 
corrected This revision is currently under 
way, but it will be months before the tre¬ 
mendous undertaking can be completed. 

Accordingly, we believe that the first cor¬ 
rection of the distorted tax collection picture 
must be made In the field of Indiv'dual 
taxes The twice-vetoed Individual tax re¬ 
duction bill, which the Congress passed lost 
year, rhows pretty clearly the method by 
which wo In the majoilty hoped to achieve 
relief for the individual taxpayer. The argu¬ 
ments pro and con on this program of relief 
are familiar to all of you We believe, there¬ 
fore, unlike the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that before any additional relief is given to 
corporate taxpayers, relief must be given to 
some 50 million individuals We believe that 
such a bill for individual Income tax relief 
should contain the following provisions. 

1. The exemption from taxable income for 
all taxpayers should be increased. The 
amount of increase which can be justified 
In the light of revenue needs is debatable, 
but no less than a 20-porcent increase in ex¬ 
emption can be justified in the light of the 
Increased cost of living since the exemption 
was enacted This, of course, would mean 
a $100 increase in exemption, i. c , from $G00 
to $600. The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue estimates that the cost in revenue 
to the Government, by this provision, would 
be $1,600,000,000. 

2 A pcicentage reduction, varying accord¬ 
ing to income brackets, should likewise be 
enacted. Although the peicentage reduc¬ 
tion of 30, 20. and 10 percent, provided for 
in the two vetoed bills, is the maximum 
amount that can safely be enacted, I cer¬ 
tainly would subscribe to any reduction in 
the maximum which can be enacted, on the 
theory that half a loaf is better than none. 

3, There also should be corrected, as 
promptly as possible, the glaring inequality 
between American taxpayers which results 
from the application of the theory of split 
Income. The application of the principle 


of community property creates an Inequality 
based entirely upon the geographic location 
of the domicile of American oltizene. The 
collection of Federal income taxes should 
not vary between these taxpayers because 
of the accident of location. Aocordlngly, 
individual income-tax payers in non-oommu- 
nlty-property States should receive the same 
privilege of splitting their Federal income 
as is enjoyed by the residents of the com¬ 
munity property States. Thot, of course, 
would carry with it the repeal of the 1942 
amendments on estate and gift taxes that 
were aimed at residents of the community 
property States 

It is the belief of the majority of the tax 
committee of the House that these three 
minimum-relief measures should be prompt¬ 
ly enacted for the benefit of individual tax¬ 
payers 

Assuming that the Individual income-tax 
relief is enacted, the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee also believes that basic revision of the 
corporate-lax sti ucture Is necessary if Amer¬ 
ica is to secure greater productivity of wealth 
and a resultant increased standard of living. 
Greater productivity can be obtained in one 
of two ways, by involuntary servitude, or by 
incentive rewards for the creators of wealth, 
whether that be labor or management. 

Incentives take different forms for differ¬ 
ent groups. Each group is but a spoke in 
the entire wheel Providing proper incen¬ 
tives for one group without doing the same 
for others Is a half-hearted attempt to solve 
a problem., There is no shortage of effort to¬ 
day to provide incentives for labor and for 
agriculture Management is presently some¬ 
what neglected 

Well-intentioned, but misguided, Govern¬ 
ment officials seem to believe that maximum 
production can be achieved with a lopsided 
wheel These Government officials have at¬ 
tained some success toward their lopsided 
goal Our tax laws are probably the host 
example of the.se successes The individual 
income-tax returns are now, and. even if 
the majority’s relief suggestions are adopted, 
will continue to be. at n level which waa not 
even considered approachable by the Social¬ 
ists 25 years ago Other provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code are either phrased or 
interpieted by the Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 
nue to have the effect of penalizing success 

This Soclnllst concept of the Impact of 
taxation is firmly embedded In our laws and, 
in our opinion, mu.st bo routed out before 
any technically peifect revenue code can be 
enacted In his address at Houston a week 
ago the Secretary of the Treasury said 

“One of the most effective steps wo can 
take in Government toward fiscal soundness 
would be an equitable revision of our tax 
structure • • • 

“During the past years • • • ade¬ 
quate attention could not be given to con¬ 
sideration of equity and to the incentives 
which would be needed after the war for the 
expansion of American Industiy and trade ’* 

It seems practical, therefore, to those of us 
who seivc on Ways and Means to join forces 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, if his lat¬ 
est statement is his policy, to correct some of 
these concepts which penalize succers before 
we attempt to enact a modern and technical¬ 
ly perfect revenue code. 

Everywhere, except in some government 
and labor circles, it is recognized that, in 
order that one factory worker may be em¬ 
ployed, an avera:;o capital Investment of 
$8,000 or more is required: that without capi¬ 
tal Investment factory workers will not be 
employed, and that without wage earners 
there will he no production, with the lesult 
that our present economy will cease to exist. 

A peaceful revolution bringing about an 
alteration of the form and nature of our 
present economy seems to have been at least 
one of the objectives of those who are. and 
will be. the most resistant to any proposals 
to provide incentives to management. But 
these incentives are necessary, and, if they 
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•re not provided, then those who pay only 
Up aervlGe to the profit ayatem will truly 
eueoeed. 

Though the situation would probably best 
be remedied by a complete revision of the 
income-tax laws In one feU swoop, consider¬ 
able basic improvement would occur, in my 
opinion, If five major cnanges were made: 

First, a substantial further reduction In 
the Individual income-tax rates, for example, 
a reasonable ceiling on the amount of taxes 
to be coUected from any Individual taxpayer: 
second, postponement of the tax on the in- 
ccHne received by the exercise of a stock 
option granted to an executive of a business; 
and, third, enactment of some sort of tax 
equalieation on differing forms of doing busi¬ 
ness, familiarly called the “elimination of 
double taxation of dividends”; fourth, a 
thorough review of the excise-tax structure, 
and, fifth, a thoroughgoing llberallaation of 
the depreciation provisions of the revenue 
law and the Treasury’s regulations thereof. 

The first would be an inducement for addi¬ 
tional capital investment—risk capital, if you 
please—thus providing greater employment. 
It would also encourage greater efforts by 
business executives. There was a time when 
salary increases and bonuses were a sufficient 
Inducement to spiir on a good man to higher 
endeavors and to greater responsibilities. 
Not now. Here is an example. An executive 
with two dependents will pay. at present 
rates, a tax of $4,047 on a net Income of 
$15,000. A $0,000 well-earned raise In salary 
will give him only about half that amoimt 
after the tax slice, since his total tax will 
Jump to $6,034—the salary raise amoimtlng 
to a net of only $2,663. 

Another example is that of an executive 
receiving $30,000 who gets a raise to $40,000. 
The $10,000 increase in salary shrinks to 
$3,872 after paying the additional taxes. 

Gan an executive be expected to put forth 
his best efforts and to willfully assume 
greater responsibilities, with the attendant 
heavy burdens and headaches, when his re¬ 
ward amounts to little more than a whispered 
“Thank you”? Hiunaus and human and all 
strive harder when the prize is considered 
worth while. 

During the war the Congress adopted a 
“limitation of effective tax” theory in an 
effort to lighten the restrictive burden of 
the 95-percent excess profits tax rate. This 
limitation theory, already proved effective 
and capable of administration, should be ap¬ 
plied now to the harmfully biurdensome indi¬ 
vidual tax rates, particularly those in the 
higher brackets. It is from the individuals 
in those brackets that risk capital, or execu¬ 
tive skills, ore obtained, and. I believe, they 
can be obtained only if the reward Is in¬ 
creased from its present “purely nominal” 
size. Such incentive would be appreciably 
Increased in those relatively few instances, 
taxwise, where it is vitally needed to start the 
flow of either risk capital or additional as¬ 
sumption of responsibility. It can be done 
by assurances, written into the tax law, that 
the Federal Qovemznent will never take more 
than a given share of the proceeds from the 
risk as its fair share of the individual’s re¬ 
ward for increasing production, employment, 
and profits. In short, it is my opinion that 
a sound "corrective-siurgery technique” would 
be one that limited the amount of taxes 
collected by the Federal Government in 
peacetime to a definite maximum of, say, 
60. or even 50. percent of the taxable Income 
received by any Individual. 

The second essential change In the tax laws 
(postponement of the tax on Income received 
through the exercise of executive stock op¬ 
tions) would go far In providing permanent 
and continually Increasing incentives to 
management. One of the best inducements 
for an executive to put forth his best efforts 
is to make It possible for him to acquire an 
Interest in the business, to become one of 


the owners, and to provide for his family and 
himself when his own efficiency decreases. 

To revert to the illustration of the $15,000- 
a-year executive, if the stock of the corpora¬ 
tion which employs him has a market value 
of $26 per share and he Is given an option to 
purchase 600 shares at $20 per share, the 
executive has (under existing law) an im¬ 
mediate additional taxable Income of $2,600. 
The tax to him on this additional amount 
would be approximately $1,216. His tax bUl 
would then amount to $5,263, leaving him a 
net “take-home pay” for the year of $0,736, 
Instead of the $10,963 he would have had if 
he rejected the opportunity to obtain a stake 
in the enterprise. What inducement is there 
for an executive to work harder when his 
reward will result in less net Income than he 
had before? 

The third change which I believe would 
materially Improve the basic tax policy on 
which the free enterprise system is depend¬ 
ent is that which would equalize the tax 
burden imposed on competitive forms of do¬ 
ing business. Today there is, obvious to all, 
one t 3 rpe of business enterprise, the coopera¬ 
tive, which enjoys an advantage over private 
enterprises in the freedom from Income taxes 
on much of its corporate earnings. This in¬ 
equity of burden must, and should, be cor¬ 
rected. It is particularly true when the fail¬ 
ure to correct the burden stifles the growth 
or menaces the life of private enterprises 
either because of unfair competition, of a 
drylng-up of sources of capital, or even 
an inability to secure executives, because of 
inability to meet the rewards offered by the 
cooperative 

I believe that the enactment of a policy 
of eliminating the present double tax on pri¬ 
vate enterprise's distributed earnings (divi¬ 
dends) would go far toward removing the 
Inequality complained of by free enterprises 
In addition to equalizing the burden, such 
elimination would not only Increase the re¬ 
turns to executive (if the second basic 
change mentioned heretofore were success¬ 
ful) and make them more nearly commen¬ 
surate to the benefits received by the whole 
economy, but also insure the investors of 
risk capital that their returns on the capital 
invested would be commensurate with the 
profits realized from that capital 

This suggestion would not, of course, 
wholly equalize the tax impact on differing 
forms of doing business, but it would enact 
the policy of equality of burden, and would 
result In Increasing Incentives to executives 
These two results are both fundamental and 
necessary If we are to continue successfully 
to compete with other forma of government 
or economy. If the double taxation of cor¬ 
porate dividends is eliminated, the other cor¬ 
rections needed to fully equalize burdens be¬ 
tween free enterprises and cooperatives ore 
simple They relate to the form In which 
earnings are distributed, and the amounts 
of earnings which may be accumulated with¬ 
out review by the Government. 

Fourth, the need for a thorough review of 
the excise tax structure is, I am sure, ap¬ 
parent to all. During the war excise taxes 
were levied wherever and at such rates as 
would bring in the most revenue to the Gov¬ 
ernment. In fact, some of them—called the 
Henderson taxes—^were urged for the express 
piirpose of diverting critical items away 
from the manufacture of articles then con¬ 
sidered to be non-essential. Today, we need 
incentives, not penalties. Wherever excise 
taxes either interfere with production or 
create Inequities, they must be decreased or 
eliminated. 

The fifth essential step In the revision of 
the tax structure is that which would lib¬ 
eralize the present day provisions for depre¬ 
ciation. 

On December 4,1 introduced In the House 
of Representatives H. B. 4637 entitled "A bill 


to encourage increased production,” and I 
believe it would do Just that. This bill 
makes provision for a 6-year amortization 
of capital investments hereafter made. 

We experienced that effect during the war 
when a 6-year amortization provision applied 
to needed production plants. In that short 
period more than $6,600,000,000 were invested 
in production facilities, which meant the 
difference between victory and defeat. 

A similar result from this bill would mean 
the difference between inflation and possible 
collapse of the free-enterprise system and a 
strong, prosperous republic of freemen 

One of the most significant products of 
economic research in the past 20 years has 
been the definite demonstration of the re¬ 
lationship between new Investment and 
business prosperity. 

Fluctuation in expenditures of plant and 
equipment have been recognized as an Im¬ 
portant influence contributing to prosperous 
business conditions, as well as to major down¬ 
swings in economic activity. 

Capital outlays by private business provide 
a market for the savings of individuals and 
corporations, channeling an important com¬ 
ponent of the national income into uses 
which increase the efficiency of the business 
community as a whole. 

In a period in which rising prices threaten 
the stability of many markets, this increased 
efficiency and the investment which creates 
it are of the utmost importance 

By such stabilization of industry and pro¬ 
duction we naturally stabilize employment. 

We can fall to check today’s soaring prices. 
Or we can smash right into the cause of in¬ 
flation. 

It is a simple matter to put the finger di¬ 
rectly on what is causing the present cribis 
of inflation. Prices are out of hand because 
our factories and farms are not producing 
enough things to meet the demands of the 
people. Dollars are chasing goods In a free 
market, prices will keep on rising until sup¬ 
ply begins to match demand. 

’The solution, then, aside from a reasonable 
control on exports, depends on more produc¬ 
tion, more things for more people to buy. 

This same program of accelerated amortiza¬ 
tion accomplished gigantic productive ex¬ 
pansion for war, it can do the same in peace¬ 
time But it can do even more—it can stop 
the fluctuation of Industrial costs, thereby 
stabilizing production and employment for 
the future 

The aim of this bill Is to meet the emer¬ 
gency by stimulating American industry to 
invest $10,000,000,000 in 2 years to increase 
production. 

The immediate effect of this bill would 
reduce the Nation's corporate income tax for 
a limited period 

But further consideration of the over-all 
effect of the act on tax revenues is necessary 
in order to obtain a true picture of the situ¬ 
ation created by the change in depreciation 
rates. 

First, Insofar as price increases are halted, 
revenue requirements are less than they 
would be were Inflation to continue 

Second, because new investment activity 
tends to increase national income, increased 
yields of all taxes may be anticipated 
Specifically, net income before taxes of busi¬ 
ness corporations will Increase and therefore 
afford an offset to the decrease rcbultlng from 
‘ changes 

' I. V . ' )rmer Under Secretary of 

the Treasury, headed a committee of civilians 
appointed to assist the House Ways and 
Means Committee in current study of tax 
revisions That committee said in its re¬ 
port on November 4, 1947: 

“There is much futility and needless ex¬ 
pense in controversies about depreciation, 
since in any event the taxpayer will only 
recover the cost of the asset; and if he takes 
too much or too little depreciation this year, 
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the overage or doflclency will necessarily he 
adjusted In future years.” 

An essential fact should be realissed: If a 
taxpayer takes his full rate of amortization 
under this act, he merely hastens the time 
when he will not be permitted a tax deduc¬ 
tion for depreciation. The Government Is 
only postponing the tax in order to encourage 
plant expansions that otherwise would not 
bo consummated at this crucial time. 

It is my opinion that this bill offers the 
most concrete answer to shortages and ris¬ 
ing prices, it Is the greatest weapon at our 
command with which to defeat Inflation and 
to forestall depression. 

Shortages exist today In many industries 
because of the lack of production facilities 
to meet the demand Steel shortages are 
hindering construction In many fields. Lack 
of box cars and other types of transportation 
equipment are threatening fuel shortages 
throughout the country this winter. 

Expanded plants are needed to produce 
the materials necessary to a world that is 
rebuilding from a destructive war. More 
machinery Is required with the expansion of 
the plants 

With amortization of both the factory and 
machinery over a 6-year period Industry will 
have greater Incentive to move toward ex¬ 
pansion 

Billions of dollars, now being withheld 
from Investment In capital assets because of 
the strain of heavy taxation against early 
operations of the plant, would be poured 
forth to meet world demands for American 
products 

This bill. In my opinion, offers the veteran 
and others their best chance of gaining a 
start In business, because in the 5-year amor¬ 
tization period the new businessman can 
meet the early hurdles of the enterprise by 
plowing the profits back into the business. 

It would permit the amortization of new 
rental units to meet the tremendous demand 
by millions of families seeking shelter at 
reasonable prices 

This proposal Is Important not only to 
our domestic economy. It is, as well, im¬ 
portant to America’s position in world affairs. 

Over and over again we hear it said that 
the forces of communism In the world are 
awaiting the day when deflation and another 
great depression might strike the United 
States, fhen It would be that communism 
would try to strike the final and fatal blow 
at free competitive efiterprlse. 

Production and more production Is the 
crying need of the hour If only we could 
send out to the world the message that the 
construction of new businesses, the expan¬ 
sion of existing concerns, and the construc¬ 
tion of rental homes and apartments had 
taken a big upswing In America, we would 
knock the props from imder the arguments 
of the Communists. Furthermore, we would 
tremendously strengthen America’s position 
In foreign affairs 

Great productlon—and expanding, virile 
economy—like great military strength—Is the 
kind of language that dictatorships under¬ 
stand 

In conclusion, may I sum up the eight 
points hereinbefore urged* 

1 An increase in personal exemptions. 

2. A reduction now in Individual rates, 

3 Enactment of the principle of split In¬ 
come 

4 A percentage ceiling on the amount of 
taxes an Individual must pay. 

5. Postponement of the tax on the Income 
received by the exercise of a stock option. 

6. Elimination of double taxation of divi¬ 
dends. 

7. Revision of excise taxes, and 

8. Provision for accelerated depreciation. 

All of these point toward only one goal- 

production and more production—more Jobs 
and increasingly greater productivity per 
worker. Incentives and not penalties must 
become the theme of America’s Internal- 
revenue laws. 


Speech of Hon. Wiiliam F. Knowland, of 
California 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ERNEST K. BRAJHBLETT 

or CAUFOBMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech 
given before the California State Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce by the Honorable Wil¬ 
liam F. Knowland, Senator from Cali¬ 
fornia: 

Mr Chairman and fellow Californians, for 
a month and a half, I have visited a number 
of key nations both outside of and within 
the Iron curtain. In some of these nations 
In Europe, I had served while a member of 
our Army during World War II. Some of 
these countries and others in the Middle East 
I had visited in January 1946 during a 30,OCO- 
mlle trip by air around the world investigat¬ 
ing the disposal of Army and Navy surplus 
property overseas In these I had some basis 
for comparison between conditions then and 
now Other countries I visited for the first 
time 

Today. I want to give you impressions of 
what 1 have seen. 1 traveled from nation to 
nation and twice across the Atlantic by air 
to make full use of my time However. I 
Wish to make crystal clear that I do not, as a 
result, claim to be an expert returning with 
pat solutions to complex problems, nor do I 
intend to write a book! 

But what I observed and heard caused me 
to have great concern regarding the peace 
of the world and the security of this Nation. 
I have crossed the continent to outline the 
picture as I sec it to this representative gath¬ 
ering of citizens of the State I represent and 
I do so on my responsibility as a member of 
the Senate of the United States 

European style capitalism presently ap¬ 
pears to be sinking into a coma except a few 
cases of secondary Importance Today in 
moat of Europe, the $64 question Is, "Will it 
be socialism under parliamentary government 
or communism under a police state?” 

Private enterprise has done an outstand¬ 
ing Job In helping to create, develop, and 
advance the standard of living In the United 
States. Unfortunately, in Europe, much of 
industry has been private but not enter¬ 
prising. Part of this condition grows out 
of monopolistic trade practices. In carteliz¬ 
ing industry and building gigantic monop¬ 
olies, European style capitalism built the gal¬ 
lows for its own execution. Its lack of eco¬ 
nomic statesmanship has made difficult, if 
not impossible, the functioning of free In¬ 
stitutions as we know them. 

As President Grover Cleveland once said, 
"A condition and not a theory confronts us.” 
Nations I visited have turned their backs on 
a European style capitalism, largely, in my 
opinion, because many of those in respon¬ 
sible positions did not seem to comprehend 
that no system can survive which does not 
recognize the basic fact that both economic 
and political systems, if they are to be suc¬ 
cessful and enduring, must exist for the pur¬ 
pose of serving the people as a whole. 
When they do not discharge this responsi¬ 
bility, they give way to other systems, even 
though the cure may sometimes turn out to 
be worse than the disease. 

I found the western European nations, 
even though they have turned to socialism 
of varying degrees, still have a strong desire 
to maintain human freedom and parliamen¬ 
tary Institutions. As long as this holds true, 
there always remains the opportunity for 
the people to follow new paths when they 


become convinced that the particular pro¬ 
gram that the government at the moment Is 
following no longer holds a hope for a 
brighter future. For this reason. I believe 
that we shoiUd make a mighty effort to pre¬ 
vent western Europe from going behind the 
Iron curtain. Once a communistic police 
state is permitted to be Imposed upon these 
nations, the people no longer will have a 
free choice 

The great export out of Russia today Is 
fear. The execution of Petkov in Bulgaria, 
the sentence to life Imprisonment of Manlu 
In Rumania, the flight of Mlkolajczyk from 
Poland are all part of the same pattern. The 
Communist program Is to strike down or 
drive out those who dare to hold to the doc¬ 
trine that the state is a servant and hdt the 
master of the people. 

I have heard men in nations which are 
In the unenviable position of having the hot 
breath of the bear blowing down their neck 
say to me, "Senator, it will be small con¬ 
solation and little help to have your gov¬ 
ernment send a 'strong note,’ as In the Petkov 
case, when we are hanging from the gallows ” 

The peace is not yet lost, but the sands 
of time are rapidly running out I returned 
from Europe with a deep conviction that our 
people must have the facts upon which to 
base Judgments of far-reaching Importance 
to this and future generations of Americans. 
Yes, peace can yet be saved, but not without 
sacrificing, not without risk, and not with¬ 
out courage on the part of the people It 
Is definitely not the type of a situation that 
can be met by hysteria or by squirrel-cage 
thinking. What we nerd is the same type 
of keen, cool. Intelligent determination that 
gave us the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the will to preserve our Nation whenever It 
was threatened from within or without 

If we follow the road that leads to and 
from Munich, war Is almost Inevitable I 
am convinced that the peace cannot be 
saved by appeasement. It Is essential for all 
the law-abiding nations of the world to make 
it clear now and not next year that the 
threat to territorial Integrity and Independ¬ 
ence of small nations anywhere Is a threat 
to the territorial integrity and Independence 
of all nations everywhere 

Just 80 there will be no misunderstanding 
In the minds of my listeners today, at home 
or abroad, I want to emphasize that I have 
specific reference to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, 
as well as to any other nation that may be 
threatened by an overt attack from a neigh¬ 
boring power 

Those In charge of the Kremlin today are 
following the same system of international 
blackmail that was followed by Nazi Ger¬ 
many Sacrificing the rights of small na¬ 
tions as a tribute to such extortionists will 
not buy peace any more than the sacrifice 
of Ethiopia to Fascist Italy, Manchuria to 
militaristic Japan, or Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia to Nazi Germany brought peace a 
few short years ago To the contrary, it 
merely Increases the scope of demands by 
such aggressors. 

The problems which face us are of such a 
grave nature that I hope neither the admin¬ 
istration nor the Congress will approach solu¬ 
tions In any narrow partisan sense or to gain 
any party advantage. If we are to achieve 
bipartisan support for American foreign pol¬ 
icy, there must be full consultation between 
the President and the Congress This con¬ 
sultation is not adequately discharged by 
merely calling Members of Congress to the 
White Bouse and giving them a short pre¬ 
view of what is already a determined policy. 

From both the short- and long-term point 
of view, the United Nations must be strength, 
ened and supported. Our ultimate aim must 
be a system of International law and order 
that both the strong and the weak nations 
will respect. Only by the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of a system of collective security will 
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V It be ponlble to buUd a aatUtfaetory and lait- 
peace. 

Freedom for the Individual and eoverelgntf 
for nations cannot be saved for the people 
of Europe by the United States alone. These 
are not Items that can be delivered like two 
cans of soup from a grocery shelf There 
must be a vigorous, Indigenous determina¬ 
tion to preserve such liberties by the people 
themselves. They must be willing to risk 
their lives If need be In reaching their ob¬ 
jective. I found such a determination in 
many of the countries I visited. 

The first measure before the Congress deals 
with emergency aid for Austria, Italy, and 
France. For this reason, 1 shall discuss 
these countries first and then within the 
limited time we have, go on to give you some 
observations of other nations. 

Austria was the first victim of Nazi ag¬ 
gression. It is a small nation, having ap¬ 
proximately 7,000,000 people. As Germany 
neared defeat, Austria was first occupied by 
the Russians. Later, lines of demarcation 
were established with the Russians occupy¬ 
ing the East, and England, France, and the 
United States the western part. The Soviet 
zone has about 40 percent of the population, 
with most of the industrial economic wealth. 
The American, British, and French zones 
have about 60 percent of the population and 
very little Industrial capacity. When the 
Russians first occupied the country, they set 
up a Communist-dominated government. 
With a great feeling of confidence and after 
some considerable prodding by the other al¬ 
lied powers, they aUowed elections to he held 
In the fall of 1946. These elections were a 
shock and a disappointment to the Russian 
authorities, for they gave the People’s Party 
66 percent of the vote, the Socialists 40 per¬ 
cent, and the Omnmunists 5 percent. The 
Parliament elected at that time and still in 
being contains 171 non-Communlsts and 4 
Communists. 

Not being able to dominate the govern¬ 
ment, and not being able to coerce the Min¬ 
isters. the Russians have endeavored to dis¬ 
rupt the economic recovery of the nation. 
Taking advantage of a loosely-worded section 
of the Potsdam Agreement which allowed the 
Russians to take reparations from German 
assets as such, the Soviet authorities have en¬ 
larged their Interpretation to make It cover 
Austrian assets which had been temporarily 
taken over by the Nazis during the German 
occupation. In no sense were these German 
assets, unless one Is willing to consider that 
property taken at a gun point is a legal 
transfer to and a rightful asset of the bandit. 

To date, the Austrian Parliament has re- 
ftised to give legal sanction to the taking 
over of these basic industries In the east¬ 
ern section of the country. To protect 
Austrian Interest, the government has na¬ 
tionalized all such properties However, 
with Russian troops In the eastern part of 
the country and without a peace treaty, 
Austria Is in no position at the moment to 
exert Its authority over these plants. 

The leadership In Austria is excellent. 
Both the Peoples Party and the Socialist 
Party are working together to preserve the 
independence and sovereignty of their na¬ 
tion They ore facing the problem with 
courage and with ability The nation Is in 
the unfortunate position of having Its capi¬ 
tal city, Vienna, as an Island In the Russian 
sea of territory which surrounds It. 

These people are hard working, courageous 
and have a fine tradition of democratic 
Ideals They are entitled to assistance In 
helping to overcome the hurdles which are 
in their path as they seek to gain and then 
maintain complete economic and political 
independence. 

The conditions in Italy are not good. With 
a population of 45,800,000. this country has 
A large and active Communist Fifth Column 
who are apparently determined to try to 
tmdermlne the legal government and to dis¬ 
rupt the shaky economy. Italy has limited 


foreign ex c hange resources and will need 
Immediate aseietance as the email resources 
they have wiU run out before the first of 
the year. 

While Italy did not suffer the same type of 
destruction visited upon Germany, there 
was enough destruction of key power and 
Industrial plants and transportation facil¬ 
ities to make difficult the full rehabilitation 
of the nation’s economy. 

In addition to the other problems, Italy, 
as Lb the case of most European countries. 
Is faced with a serlotis Infiatlon. The lira, 
when I was in Rome, had an official rate 
of 461 to the dollar and an open-market 
rate that varied between 676 and 600 to the 
dollar It is one of the few ciurencles that 
has Improved Its standing In relation to the 
dollar during the last 6 months. In Rome, 
the stores are filled with consumer goods 
and food, but the prices are high even by 
American standards and the wages are far 
lower than those In our country Condi¬ 
tions outside of Home, both In northern and 
southern Italy, are reported as being far more 
acute. I drove by automobile from Rome 
to Anzlo and then to Naples. Along that 
particular route, there was a great deal of 
farm land that was not put into productive 
use this year because of the damage that 
had been done to the farmhouses by the 
fighting. In almost every Instance, how¬ 
ever, the farmers were busily engaged re¬ 
building their homes and there Is every rea¬ 
son to expect that they will be prepared 
to plant and harvest their crop next year. 
In several of the smaller cities we passed 
through on the way to Naples, Communist 
meetings, of considerable size, were being 
held In the public square and the Red flag 
of communism with Its hammer and sickle 
was flying from the headquarters building, 

There are definite indications, however, 
that communism has reached its high-water 
mark In Italy and is now receding. The 
recent municipal elections tend to conl^m 
this and it probably accounts for the des¬ 
perate attempt of the Communists to up¬ 
set the government by Illegal means prior 
to the elections next year that will prob¬ 
ably confirm the fact that they are losing 
rather than gaining strength. 

If Italy is saved from communism, It will 
he largely due to the help the United States 
has already given the unhappy country and 
to the Increase In Italian morale that has 
come from the emergency aid and long-term 
rehabilitation program which Is now before 
the American Congress. 

Prance Is facing. In addition to everything 
else, a serious parliamentary crisis growing 
out Of the division of strength between the 
0:5 Gaulle forces on the right, the moderates 
In the center and the Communists on the 
left. Because of the strains and stresses, 
the Ramadler Ministry fell and former Pre¬ 
mier Leon Blum was unable to form a gov¬ 
ernment because he lacked nine votes of 
having the parliamentary majority. The 
prcbcnt Schuman government under exist¬ 
ing conditions can be considered to be mere¬ 
ly a caretaker government until changes 
are made In the French constitution or new 
parliamentary elections can be held. 

As in Italy, the French Communist Party 
appears determined to undermine the legal 
government and to wreck the nation’s falter¬ 
ing economy I am Inclined to believe, how¬ 
ever, that with the help that has been ren¬ 
dered and the prospects for the future, that 
a substantial majority of the French people 
will not willingly allow themselves to be 
taken behind the Iron curtain Whether they 
can prevent it by constitutional parliamen¬ 
tary means, without France having to go 
through the fires of a bitter civil war. Is some¬ 
thing that only time will tell. 

Germany is a major factor In the economlo 
recovery of western Europe. The Potsdam 
agreement contemplated that Germany 
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would be treated as an economic unit. ’The 
Russian Government has consistently and 
persistently blocked the efforts to carry cut 
this policy, while at the same time claiming 
the benefits of reparation payments which 
they secured under that same Potsdam agree¬ 
ment 

It Is my very strong belief that when Rus¬ 
sia first showed Its resistance to carrying out 
the terms of the agi cement, that we and 
the other western powers should have Im¬ 
mediately stopped shipping plants as repara¬ 
tions Into the Russian area It Just does not 
make sense to continue to deliver to them 
under one section of the agreement, while 
permitting them to ignore other sections that 
place some obligation upon them 
Until you have been to Germany, It is dif¬ 
ficult to grasp the tremendous dislocations 
that have taken place I served in that coun¬ 
try during the war. I was back there again 
in 1946 and on my return this time, I could 
see some improvement but not enough to 
yet make the country a going concern. 

In all of the perimeter nations, I had the 
question raised as to whether or not in re¬ 
building the economy of Germany, this coun¬ 
try wasn’t contributing to her military po¬ 
tentialities. 

My answer to the Poles, Czechs, French¬ 
men, Austrians and others who have raised 
the question, was this: “Twice within a 
quarter of a century the United States had 
to send its men and resources to help defeat 
first the Imperial Germany of the Kaiser and 
secondly the Nazi Germany of Hitler, It is 
my belief that neither the United States 
Government nor the people of this country 
desire or intend to place Germany In a po¬ 
sition where she can again threaten the 
peace of the world. If In order to make cer¬ 
tain that Germany wUl not convert from a 
peacetime to a wartime economy, It is nec¬ 
essary for the western powers, including the 
United States, to keep a constabulary force 
together with a group of Industrial engineers 
and accounting experts who can check on 
what is being done, then we should be pre¬ 
pared to do so for a period Of 20, 80, or 40 
years “ 

I did make clear to them, however, that 
Germany could not remain an economic 
vacuum. If it were allowed to completely 
collapse, it would not only be a cancerous 
growth In the heart of Europe, but it would 
be a focal point out of which communism 
might spread into other sections 
There Is a general agreement among econ¬ 
omists and political leaders In various parts 
of Europe that Germany must be allowed to 
once again become a self-supporting nation 
and to earn the respect of the world It must 
also be allowed and encouraged to make a 
contribution to the economic rehabilitation 
of western Europe 

There has been very little visible construc¬ 
tion In many of the bombed-out cities of 
Germany There Is a considerable amount 
of minor repair, but people are still living In 
the basements of destroyed buildings and 
In crowded bunkers and air raid shelters I 
was personally disappointed that more work 
had not been done In the cleaning nwny of 
rubble and the rebuilding of some of the 
cities 

Part of the reason for this Is the Ehnrtnf,'e 
of food with Its effect unon the energy of 
the people. Part of it Is due to the short ge 
of labor and the necessity fer working else¬ 
where. However, I cannot help but believe 
that with more prompting on the pait of 
the occupation authorities and more energy 
on the part of German municipal officials 
that much greater progress could hove been 
made. From a psychological point of view, 
as well as from the necessity for the housing 
that could be furnished. I believe that It 
would be a value to clear away the rubble and 
the ruins as rapidly os possible and It would 
give the people a considerable lift in morale 
to see such work being done. 
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While I was in the Ruhr area inspecting 
both operating and nonoperating ertieel 
plants, coal mines and other Industries, X 
found almost without exception that the 
lack of adequate food was considered the 
number one problem. It is not the only 
problem by any means. The lack of suffi¬ 
cient fuel, labor, and transportation have 
been major contributing factors in holding 
back the productivity that is so desperately 
needed In addition, there has been the im¬ 
portant factor of a lack of a stabilized cur¬ 
rency which is one of the problems found 
everywhere in Europe, but which reaches 
fantastic proportions in Germany. 

As an example, when I was checking up 
on the rate of absenteeism among workers, 
I found in one plant that a survey had been 
made as to the reasons for employees being 
absent. One particular worker in question 
earned 10 marks a day or 60 marks 
for a 6-day week. Upon checking up. It 
was found that he worked 2 days a week in 
order to get his heavy-worker ration card 
and was absent from his Job 4 days a week. 
This particular worker owned a hen. The 
hen laid hve eggs a week and the worker 
ate one egg in order to augment his meager 
diet. The remaining four eggs he traded for 
five cigarettes each, which gave him 20 
cigarettes. The 20 cigarettes he in turn sold 
for 8 marks apiece, which gave him 160 
marks. Thus his hen was earning more than 
two and a half times as much per week 
as he could earn by working 6 days. Hence, 
he only worked long enough to get his heavy- 
worker ration card. Then the remaining days 
he went out into the country where he 
traded his labor to farmers in exchange for 
feed for his hen and potatoes for himself. 

Under the circumstances, it is not difficult 
to understand in a “cigarette economy” of 
this kind why It is moat difficult to have the 
rehabilitation which is so desperately needed. 
The price-control system in operation does 
permit the worker, even with his low wages, 
to buy his limited legal ration and to that 
extent the mark has a real value But once 
he has purchased his legal ration and desires 
* ^ m,' % the mark has 

• m the things 

that he would like to buy 

This, of course, is one of the reasons why 
the farmer is not enthusiastic about selling 
his crop for marks If he accumulates 
marks, even at biack-market prices, there 
are limited amounts of consumer goods that 
the farmer and his wife can purchase when 
they go into town. As a result, the farmer 
Is more Inclined to barter with city dwellers 
who come out into the country with vari¬ 
ous household necessities and luxuries to 
trade for food 

Coal is the key to the industrial recovery 
of western Europe and in order to get suffi¬ 
cient coal, it will be necessary for both the 
British and the German miners to greatly 
augment their present production. In the 
Ruhr area of Germany various incentive plans 
are now being tried to encourage the Increase 
of productivity of the Individual miner and 
of the entire indxistry These incentives In¬ 
clude the feeding of one hot meal and one 
sandwich meal to the miners at the pit head. 
I am told that it is the usual practice for the 
miner to eat the hot meal but instead of tak¬ 
ing the sandwich meal below ground, he sends 
them home by one of his youngsters These 
children can be seen in great numbers 
around the distributing point when food Is 
being given out 

The Council of Foreign Ministers is now 
meeting, and until that body adjourns it will 
not be possible to tell whether there can be 
an agreement on the German peace treaty. 
However, I am convinced that basic decisions 
will have to be made promptly by the British, 
French, or ourselves whether there is a final 
German peace treaty at this time or not. 

Since this Government Is going to have to 
supply substantially all of the funds to 
“prime the German pump,” we are the ones 


who must make the major decisions. These 
policies will include currency reform, new 
Incentive plans for both labor and manage¬ 
ment, and a clear understanding that we will 
stay to see the Job properly done. 

With regard to reparation payments, I wish 
to make It clear that, so far as war plants are 
concerned. I am in thorough accord that they 
should be removed from the German econ¬ 
omy. Frankly, 1 also feel that within limita¬ 
tions there Is considerable equity for Ger¬ 
many to replace plants In France, Belgium, 
England, Holland, and Luxemburg that her 
bombers destroyed. If Russia had lived up 
to the terms of the Potsdam Agreement and 
treated Germany as an economic unit there 
would have also been an obligation growing 
out of that agreement to supply Russia and 
some of the eastern countries with repara¬ 
tions in kind. I do feel, however, that In 
view of the Russian violation of the Potsdam 
Agreement further shipping of plants to that 
nation should not take place. 

Whatever the policy of the governments of 
the western areas Is to be. It should be car¬ 
ried out forthwith and the Indecision ended. 
It is very difficult to encourage increased pro¬ 
duction when management and labor have 
over their heads the fear that their plant 
and their Job may be summarily taken out 
from under them. 

My trip into Poland was my first look be¬ 
hind the “Iron curtain" and the first time 
that I had been into that country. I was 
greatly Impressed by the energy of the Polish 
people and their intense feeling to be a truly 
Independent and sovereign power. Over the 
centuries, the Poles have been in the un- 
happy position of being sandwiched between 
Russia on the east and Germany on the west. 
On numerous occasions they have been over¬ 
run by first one of these countries and then 
the other. Through the entire period, how¬ 
ever. they have retained a strong national 
spirit and have proven to be as indigestible 
to the Russians as they have been to the 
Germans 

The Government Is largely Communist 
dominated and at the time I was there, 1 
felt that the “Iron curtain’ had already de¬ 
scended about 75 percent of the way, but was 
not yet all the way to the ground Since 
I left, the opposition leader, Mlkolajczyk and 
other members of bis party have found It 
necessary to flee the country and some of 
them have been arrested This destroys the 
only opposition party that remained I feel 
certain that Poland is in for an unhappy 
period. However, both the religion of the 
people and the large rural population make 
Poland an unfertile field. In my opinion, for 
communism to take any deep and lasting 
hold upon the masses of the Poles. 

There are still an estimated 100,000 Rus¬ 
sian soldiers within Poland and as long as 
they remain. It may be difficult for the spirit 
of free Poland to reassert Itself. Some day 
they will have to leave and when they do, 
I feel certain that a free Poland will once 
again reassert itself and will call to account 
those who have abused their power and 
sought to fasten a police state upon a people 
who overwhelmingly want no part of it. 

Regardless of party, I found the Poles 
generally felt that they were entitled to com¬ 
pensation in the west for what Russia had 
unilaterally taken from them in the east. 
Personally, I believe that the Polish nation 
Is entitled to this consideration, regardless 
of the fact that we may not approve of the 
policies of the government which Is tempor¬ 
arily in power. 

Czechoslovakia has retained more freedom 
of action than any of the other nations 
within the Rusisa orbit. The Czechs have 
a good background of democracy. There are 
at the present time no Russian troops sta¬ 
tioned in their country. They do, however, 
border on Russia and her satellite countiles, 
which places them in an unfortunate geo¬ 
graphic position, to say the least. 


The people of Czechoelovakla are hard 
working and have an intelligent and practical 
outlook on today’s world problems. 

While the Poles have nationalized all In¬ 
dustries with more than 60 employees, the 
Czechs have limited themselves to nation¬ 
alizing their public utilities, together with 
Industries having more than SOO employees. 
Many Czechs in responsible positions recog¬ 
nize that they have probably bitten off more 
than they can conveniently chew. One of 
their major problems, of course, is getting a 
sufficient number of trained people for man¬ 
agement in order to efficiently operate the 
industries which have been taken over. 
There le also a recognition that without 
proper Incentives for management and labor, 
productivity will suffer. 

You may recall that when the Marshall 
plan was first proposed, the Government 
agreed to attend the Paris Conference. It 
was not until after the Soviet Union voiced 
Its displeasure. In no uncertain terms, that 
the Government which had unanimovisly 
(Including the Communist Ministers) voted 
to go to the Paris Conference, then unani¬ 
mously revoked its prior decision It was at 
least a clear indication that both the non- 
Communists and the Communists in the 
Czechoslovakian Government recognized the 
fact that the economic stability of Czecho¬ 
slovakia depends, to no small extent, upon 
trade with the West. 

Freedom of the press is still maintained in 
Czechoslovakia and opposition political par¬ 
ties are active and not hesitant about ex¬ 
pressing their views when they disagree with 
the government In power. 

Elections are scheduled for next spring and 
If the Czechs have a free voice at that time, 
the returns will probably Indicate that com¬ 
munism is on the downgrade, rather than 
the upgrade in that country 

When one considers the fact that the 
wetern European powers Joined In sacrillc- 
ing part of Czechoslovakia to Nazi Germany 
at Munich in the forlorn hope that such 
action might bring “peace in cur time.” it 
seems to me that we should take a sympa¬ 
thetic attitude toward the working out of 
the difficult problems confronting the 
Czrchoslovaklan people 

Greece suffered gieatly from the Italian 
and German occupation as well as by in¬ 
ternal civil war The Greeks aie still handi¬ 
capped by the active armed opposition which 
exists in various parts of the Nation and it 
will be most difficult to bring about the 
economic rehabilitation of the country until 
law and order Is reestablished It does not 
do much good to rebuild railroads or high¬ 
ways, bridges, or other public works If they 
are apt to be blown up within a week or two 
of completion 

There has been some considerable evi¬ 
dence of lack of efficiency in some of the 
Greek Ministries and our Appiopriatlous 
Committee was shocked at finding large 
quantities of UNRRA supplies which had 
been in depots for a year, or in some cases 
18 months, without having been distributed 
to the Greek people Part of this was due 
to the UNRRA organization, but a large part 
of responsibility must also be shared by 
those who were then occupying positions of 
responsibility in the Greek Government. 

1 personally went out and inspected several 
depots and saw plows, tractors, harrows, but¬ 
ter churns, Diesel engines and pumps, shov¬ 
els, pitchforks, refrigerators, and fishing 
boats that had not as yet been distributed 
and many of these supplies had been greatly 
damaged by lack of proper care. 

Turkey has shown tremendous progress 
during the last quarter of the century. Un¬ 
like the Greeks, the Turks do not have any 
Internal disturbances to divide them. I am 
convinced that the Turks will fight to main¬ 
tain their Independence, whether they get 
any help from the rest of the world or not. 
I pm also convinced that these people are 
entitled to the support of the law-abiding 
nations of this world in maintaining their 
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territorial Integrity and their independence 
ae a nation. 

Iran waa occupied during the war by Rua- 
alant. British, and American troops. With 
the end of the war. these powers agreed to 
withdraw their forces. The British and 
American troops were withdrawn but .the 
Russians delayed and attempted to stir up 
strife in the Province of Azerbaijan. They 
attempted to force an oil concession from the 
people of Iran. Tho week before I arrived in 
Tehran, the capital, the Majlis or Iranian 
Parliament, by a vote of 102 to 2 rejected the 
proposed agreement. 

These people also have a determination to 
maintain their independence and I believe 
that they have the same claim for the sup¬ 
port of the law-abiding nations of the world 
as does Greece and Turkey. 

The last country that I shall discuss today 
la Great Britain. I had some first-hand 
knowledge of what the British people went 
through with the air raids and V bombs and 
wartime shortages. It looked to me as 
though the British people had more food re¬ 
strictions now than they had then and while 
tho alr-rold warnings have ceased, the aus¬ 
terity program goes on. Under the govern¬ 
ment of the day. Great Britain has a regi¬ 
mented economy. Most of the wartime con¬ 
trols are there and a few mor < besides. 

Personally, I have grave doubts as to 
whether or not Great Britain can solve her 
problems by following out her present policy 
It Is. I believe, not without significance that 
the steel industry and the shipbuilding In¬ 
dustry, neither of which is nationalized, are 
both showing much higher productivity than 
the activities which have been taken over 
by the government. 

As I have already pointed out. coal produc¬ 
tion Is undoubtedly the key to the recovery 
of Europe. In the prewar year of 1939. Britain 
exported 40.000.000 tons of coni This com¬ 
pares with 80,000,000 tons of exports in 1913. 
Today, coal Is being sent from the United 
States to Great Britain. It Is tho unfortu¬ 
nate fact that It Is now necosssary to "carry 
coal to Newcastle ” 

Historically, conditions in the British 
mines have not been good by our standards 
The change from private ownership to public 
ownership has not greatly Improved the lot 
of the miner. He gets 4 pounds 10 shillings 
a week as an above-ground worker or 6 
pounds a week under ground. The men who 
woik at the face of the coal vein operate 
on a piecework basis and some of them earn 
approximately 8 pounds a week. While the 
official rate gives a pound value of slightly 
over $4, the actual value of tho pound Is 
nearer 82 59. 

To show what has happened to Britain's 
coal production, you will be interested to 
know that prewar production amounted to 
approximately 240,000.000 tons a year The 
lowest level of production was reached In 
1946, when It dropped to 180.000.000 In 
1046 there waa an Increase to 186,000,000 
and the responsible officials hope to get the 
1947 production up to 192,000.000 tons. The 
drop In production Is due to a number of 
factors, but probably the most important 
was the loss of manpower. A large number 
of tho most productive men were taken into 
the army. With the wages paid, the work is 
not 80 attractive as to make them want to 
go back to mining. 

When the labor government came to power 
there was a move toward the 40-hour week 
where formerly they had been on a 48-hour 
week Now the responsible Ministers In the 
labor government recognize that production 
Is the key to meeting Britain’s current prob¬ 
lems. In the coal mines they have changed 
from a S-day week to a SV^-day week and in 
the Bteel Indtutry they are operating on a 
7-day week. In addition, the original hopes 
held out by the government for a vast con¬ 
struction program has had to be sharply cur¬ 
tailed. This applies to that which waa being 


publicly financed and that which was being 
privately financed. They have found It nec¬ 
essary to cut their capital investment by 
£ 200 , 000 , 000 . 

The British have also put into effect what 
is known as the control of engagement order. 
All men between the ages of 18 and 60 must 
register and all women between 18 and 46. 
Individuals can only be hired under this 
order through the employment services and 
the government has the power to determine 
that a business is nonessentlal to close It up 
and to reassign the workers to essential 
Industries. 

The Achilles heel of the polloies of the 
government will be, I believe, the lack of 
Incentive to both labor and management. 
Many things can be done during wartime, 
when the people recognize a need of win¬ 
ning the war, that cannot be carried on year 
after year during peacetime. 

If the British worker, after having la¬ 
bored a long day in the mines, on the rail¬ 
road trains, or In the factories and offices, is 
to be denied the relaxation that came from 
attending a moving-picture show. Joining 
his fellow workers at the local pub for a glass 
of beer, or having a few cigarettes, I believe 
that It will be difficult to gain and sustain 
the productivity without which there Is little 
chance for Britain to meet the shortages and 
expand exports which are essential to eco¬ 
nomic recovery. 

Yet with It all tho British are stout allies 
and they deserve our understanding and con¬ 
structive assistance Though we may vio¬ 
lently disagree with the economic policies 
being followed today, I hav© no doubt in my 
own mind that those In charge of the British 
labor government are as determined to de¬ 
fend human freedom and parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment as is any person within the sound 
of my voice 

Western Europe Is faced with as grave a 
threat as she has confronted In modern 
times Whether human freedom and par¬ 
liamentary institutions survive will largely 
depend upon the course of events during the 
months Immediately ahead. 

I firmly believe that It is in the best In¬ 
terests of world peace and the security of our 
own Nation to have the rehabilitation of their 
war-torn economy This should take place 
under governments that will permit the peo¬ 
ple to exercise a free choice in determining 
who their officials will be and what policies 
will be followed If western Europe goe.s 
behind the Iron curtain that free choice will 
be denied them and the whole productive 
potential of that section of the world will fall 
into the Russian orbit and be at the disposal 
of those who run the Kremlin. 

If such a thing should happen the reper¬ 
cussions upon our own domestic economy 
would be so terrific that there should be no 
doubt In anyone's mind as to the necessity 
and desirability of extending every reasonable 
assistance now that would prevent a general 
economic collapse In western Europe It is 
generally recognized now that peace is indi¬ 
visible and when war or tho threat of war 
develops any place it must be of concern to 
every law-abiding and peace-loving nation on 
the face of the earth 

The realization is also growing. I believe, 
that human freedom Is also indivisible. 
When our Nation was younger than it is to¬ 
day, and prior to the development of air¬ 
planes or nuclear science, Abraham Lincoln 
clearly aaw the picture. He said: "Fellow 
citizens, we cannot escape history • * * 

the fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down In honor or dishonor to the 
latest generation. • • • We, oven we 
here, have the power and bear the responsi¬ 
bility • ♦ * In giving freedom to the 
slave we assure freedom to the free. • * • 
We shall nobly save or we shall meanly lose 
this last best hope of earth." 


lotfirim Aid to Europe 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or NEW JERSZT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr Speaker, to¬ 
day we complete congressional action 
With respect to interim aid to Europe. 
The bill that appropriates over half a 
billion dollars for relief of Prance, Italy, 
Austria, and China Is unmistakable evi¬ 
dence that the heart of America is sym¬ 
pathetic toward those who are hungry 
and cold. I am glad to give my support 
to tho measures designed to make it 
effective. 

However, the time Is fast approaching, 
and, in the opinion of many, is now here, 
when our Nation, no matter how chari¬ 
tably Inclined It may be, must give seri¬ 
ous and careful consideration to the 
extent of our resources and how much 
longer we can afford to continue to give 
away our resources. After all, there is a 
limit even to Uncle Sam's resources and 
ability to give away to others. There are 
some who do not seem to believe this, nor 
are they willing to consider even the pos¬ 
sibility of there being a limit. Further¬ 
more, there is a limit to the amount and 
the period of time that American tax¬ 
payers should be taxed to carry on for¬ 
eign governments. 

We must not overlook the necessity of 
maintaining the strength and stability 
of our own American economy If Amer¬ 
ica falls, then the whole world will col¬ 
lapse. We owe it to ourselves and the 
rest of the world to keep America strong 
To accomplish this we must use all our 
resources with due regard to maintain¬ 
ing the strength of our own American 
economy, as well as rehabilitating the 
economy of other nations. World peace 
needs a strong America. A weak Amer¬ 
ica endangers woi Id peace. Let us keep 
America strong. 


Rent Control 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OT 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

or NEW TOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1047 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, com¬ 
munications which I have received tend 
to indicate that abuses exist, either a.s 
a result of the provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1847, Public Law 129 of 
the Eightieth Congress, or interpreta¬ 
tions which have been accorded its pro¬ 
visions by those charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of administration. 

These facts, I feel, should be brought 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for their con¬ 
sideration when they face the problem 
of the extension of rent control, now 
expiring by law on March 31, 1948. 
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In Section 202 of the law as enacted, 
additional housing accommodations, 
which were created by conversion of 
existing structures after February 1,1947, 
were exempted from the operation of the 
rent-control law. In other words, if 
a man made a two-family house out of 
a single dwelling after this date, he could 
charge for the resulting housing what¬ 
ever the traffic would bear, and was not 
subject to any control whatever in fixing 
his rental. 

One constituent has written me about 
what was done in the apartment house 
where she lives. In the first place, she 
says, the landlord, upon recent acquisi¬ 
tion of the property, applied to raise all 
of the rents—^in her case, from $47 to 
$85 per month. He was granted permis¬ 
sion only to make small raises of from $2 
to $8 per month. 

Thereupon, in April, the tenants re¬ 
ceived notice that the semidetached 
dwelling with 8 housing units was being 
converted into one with 24 apartments 
of 3 rooms each, under a contention that 
this would give additional housing which 
is so badly needed. 

When one of the tenants went to the 
rent-control office to inquire about the 
matter, my constituent relates, he was 
told that the owner had represented that 
the now housing accommodations would 
have 90 rooms, whereas the fact was that 
there would be 62 rooms. Including small 
attic rooms. When the head of the of¬ 
fice was asked why an investigation and 
inspection of some kind was not made 
in order to verify the statement of the 
landlord the reply was: '‘Walt until it is 
finished and we will attend to it.” With 
irony, my constituent adds, "Some effi¬ 
ciency!" 

She then goes on to point out that four 
of the completed apartments have been 
rented to well-to-do widows and a fifth 
to a spinster, all of whom are able to pay 
whatever rent the landlord sees fit to 
charge. She points out that 38 tenants 
have been evicted, among whom are 14 
ex-.servlcemen. 

She states that the number of people 
housed in the new accommodations after 
they are completed will not exceed and 
may be le.ss than the number who were 
accommodated before this conversion 
took place. 

Of course the motive actuating Con¬ 
gress at the last session in providing an 
exemption from control for newly con¬ 
verted living quarters was to make 
greater housing accommodations avail¬ 
able and to encourage construction and 
conversion of old buildings for that pur¬ 
pose. Apparently, however, it has been 
possible, perhaps because of administra¬ 
tive laxity, for this objective to be 
thwarted and for landlords to take ad¬ 
vantage of this provision of the law in 
order to obtain unconscionable increases 
in rentals without any corresponding 
benefits to the general housing situation 
by providing greater accommodations. 

It is suggested, therefore, that, either 
by amendment of section 202 (c) (3). or 
otherwise, if this exemption of newly 
converted dwellings is to be continued, 
some limitation should be Imposed to re¬ 
quire that substantially more people be 
housed by the reconversion or other ap¬ 
propriate steps be taken to put an end to 


such abuses as have here been pointed 
out. 

My attention has been called to an¬ 
other inequity in the provisions of the 
law or its administration. Under sec¬ 
tion 204 (b), if a landlord and tenant 
voluntarily entered into a written lease 
expiring on or after December 31, 1948, 
they could agree to an increase in exist¬ 
ing rental of 15 percent or less, which 
must be recognized by the Housing Ex¬ 
pediter. Once this arrangement has 
been entered into, the premises covered 
by it are no longer subject to control 
at any time. 

Thus, if rent control .should be extend¬ 
ed, we would be presented with this 
anomalous situation. Apartment A 
would be occupied by a tenant who had 
agreed to—let us say—a 15 percent In¬ 
crease in his rent and apartment B by 
a tenant who had been unwilling to en¬ 
ter into such an agreement. After De¬ 
cember 31. 1948, unless the provisions of 
this law, or at least its administrative in¬ 
terpretation is changed. Apartment A 
would be completely free from control 
and the landlord permitted to charge 
any amount, while right beside it dupli¬ 
cate apartment B would still be subject 
to a controlled rent. 

This is an obvious injustice which it 
seems to me should also be the subject of 
careful study by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency when they start 
hearings in the next se.ssIon regarding 
possible changes in the rent-control law. 


Plight of Small Businessman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 

or CONNECTICT7T 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, the high 
cost of living is the burning issue of the 
day. Shortage of production is prima¬ 
rily the cause of It. Today we have 
scarcity, not much competition, not 
enough production, laws, rules, regula¬ 
tions, and bureaus which cause a gen¬ 
eral stranglehold on small business. We 
have uncertainty, high taxes, frequent 
warnings of probable scarcity of ltem.s 
to come, which in turn make scarcity of 
those Items and lend color to the return 
of the old OPA, and give a general lack 
of confidence in the future. Big busi¬ 
ness can get along but even it is contin¬ 
ually raising prices. It is truly a vicious 
cycle. The common man and the small 
businessman has not much chance to im¬ 
prove. Everyone who analyzes the sit¬ 
uation knows that we do not need more 
controls We do not need freezes. Price 
fixing does not increase production. 
When prices are fixed legitimate pro¬ 
ducers run into difficulties making ends 
meet and naturally take no risk of ex¬ 
pansion. Hence, the products become 
more and more scarce and find their way 
by resale Into black markets. Economy 
In government will help, but that alone 
Is not enough. 


We do not need to fall back on the 
Government to prime the pump forever. 
We must straighten this mess out by 
standing on our own feet. Eminent 
economists and leaders of labor and In¬ 
dustry say we need more production. It 
Is true that Increased production Is In¬ 
flationary until such time as it reaches 
the point of meeting the demand. But 
we should think of creating production 
in terms of also creating competition, 
which, as surely as the sun rises, will 
lower present price levels. Small busi¬ 
ness can produce, If given a chance, as 
well as big business. Small business was 
absoibed by big business during the war, 
as statistics so prove. The Small Busi¬ 
ness Committee of the House has done 
much to aid. assist, and inspire the small 
businessman. However, it is true today 
that any small corporation or business 
group desiring to expand or to engage in 
new business is hesitant to do so because 
of the uncertainty of the future. With 
an opportunity for all legitimate enter¬ 
prises to expand and produce. It would 
almost surely follow that every legitimate 
company would advance and produce 
more in order to meet competition, and 
thus bring prices of commodities down. 

Character is the basis of credit. It has 
been demonstrated that in the long run 
a businessman of good character and in¬ 
tegrity is a better financial risk than one 
who may have more financial backing 
but lacks those qualifications. If it Is 
proven that the small corporation has 
men in control of it who are of high char¬ 
acter and business integrity, and the 
project a legitimate one, then they should 
b 2 able to obtain funds to finance the 
same without the cold legal restrictions 
now placed upon them by the Securities 
Exchange Act and other Federal regula¬ 
tions. 

It has been recommended by Secretary 
of Commerce Harriman and leaders of 
both parties that the temporary suspen¬ 
sion of the antitrust law would be bene¬ 
ficial and would permit industry in this 
emergency to enter Into voluntary agree¬ 
ments for joint action. Governor Brad¬ 
ford. of the great Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in appearing before a 
congressional committee the other day, 
stated that such action would help very 
much to solve the fuel shortage that 
now exists in the New England area, and 
which it is indicated may grow more 
severe as the winter progresses. By so 
doing, it would authorize oil distributors 
to pool their Information and supplies, 
ju.st as they did during the war without 
any violation of the antitrust law. By 
the same token, a suspension of the rigid 
requirements of the Securities Exchange 
Act would be beneficial and permit risk 
capital and the small corporation con¬ 
trolled by worthy Individuals to produce 
and compete, thereby bringing down 
prices of commodities. By this suggested 
suspension of the Securities Act so that 
the small, legitimate business can get 
new capital for plant and labor through 
a stock issue under a simplified manner, 
I do not mean that it should be done 
without supervision. A truly bipartisan 
board might be created in each State, 
which would pass on all applications for 
stock Issues on the sole ground of v/hother 
or not the petitioners are men of good, 
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moral character and have legitimate 
aims. The banks are loaded with money 
of depositors for Investment purposes if 
this situation could be arranged. In ad> 
dltion thereto, we should change the tax 
laws so small business as well as big busi¬ 
ness would have an Incentive to expand. 
If these changes could be brought about, 
they would create more production, more 
competition, lower prices, confidence in 
business and in our present and future 
economy. I expect to Introduce a bill at 
the opening of the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress which will carry out 
these proposals. 


Inf ttioD and High Cost of Uving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or MEW jianssT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. WOLVERTON Mr. Speaker, there 
is no question of a domestic character 
that calls more strongly for solution than 
the present high and infiated cost of 
living. 

1 gave my support to the legislation 
proposed by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I voted for the 
bill reported by that committee when It 
was b^ore the House. I did so, however, 
not because I believed it to be a cure-all 
for our present difficulties, but, because 
it was all that the House had before it at 
that time. I thought at that time, and, 
continue to think, that the legislation 
should have been much more compre¬ 
hensive. 

Today, we have before us the Senate 
bill dealing with the seune subject. It 
likewise falls far short of what is neces¬ 
sary to be done. In my opinion it would 
not be even as effectual as the House bill 
would have been. This is very unfortu¬ 
nate. The most that can be said for it is 
that It is a step toward solution. Even 
that is doubted by some. With its pass¬ 
age. however. Congress may be said to 
have at least started to do something to 
solve the problem. 

When Congress convenes on January 
6, next, immediate consideration should, 
and must, be given to finding a remedy 
that will deal with the problem in a 
broad and comprehensive way. To delay 
action will add to the difficulty of solu¬ 
tion. 


Joel Chandler Harris 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

or OKOBOZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker. 
IMS will mark the one hundredth an¬ 
niversary of an outstanding American, a 
gentle and beloved character, who was 
one of the gifted writers of all times, 
whose literary creations will live and be 


popular as long as there are children in 
the world. I refer to Joel Chandler Har¬ 
ris, creator of Uncle Remus and his 
characters, Br'er Rabbit, Br*er Fox, Br'er 
B’ar, and all the other Uncle Remus 
characters which have delighted not 
only the children of the world, but men 
and women of all ages in every country. 
So popular are the Uncle Remus char¬ 
acters and stories, that they have been 
re-created in motion pictures, and comic 
strips based on Uncle Remus stories are 
carried daily in many newspapers which 
depict the humorous sayings and antics 
of the Uncle Remus characters. 

Joel Chandler Harris was bom and 
lived in Georgia. However, his fame and 
popularity, and his lovable, gentle char¬ 
acter. have made him a citizen beloved 
not only in the State of Georgia, not only 
in the United States, but throughout the 
world. His stories have been translated 
in nearly every language of the world, 
and great men and women from prac¬ 
tically every country have made pilgrim¬ 
ages to the Wrens Nest in Atlanta, to pay 
homage to him while he lived, and to his 
memory since he has passed away. 

It will be a most fitting recognition of 
the genius of this great American to is¬ 
sue an Uncle Remus Memorial Stamp in 
1948. In the Atlanta Journal of Decem¬ 
ber 14. 1947. there appeared an editorial 
urging that such action be taken. 1 
Join wholeheartedly In this proposal, and 
pursuant to leave previously granted. I 
insert the Atlanta Journal editorial here¬ 
with: 

tmexs BEMtrs STAMPS 

What could be more fitting than an Uncle 
Remus postage stamp next year in observ¬ 
ance of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the great Georgia writer? We think 
there should be a complete series of them 
adorning the various denominations. Not 
only should there be a portrait of the be¬ 
loved author, but there should also be shown 
Uncle Remus himself and the Little Boy and 
all the critters, to say nothing of Mis’ Mead- 
ers an’ the Gals. 

They are part of the lore of all the world 
now. Br’er Rabbit’s adventures with Br’er 
Fox. Br’er B’ar and the Tar Baby are known 
to the Rzisslans, the Germans, and the French 
almost as well as to us Americans. A series 
of stamps depicting Joel Chandler Harris and 
the creatures Into whom his genius breathed 
the breath of life would be something of a 
force for International understanding and 
amity. 


SooDil Money It First Requisite for World 
Peace and Economic Recovery 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN SANBORN 

or mAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’IIVES 
Friday, December 19,1947 
Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks by having printed In the Appendix 
of the Record an article from the Spo¬ 
kane Chronicle of Spokane, Wash., and 
a letter from John McBride: 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle of 
December 10. 1047] 

BOOK nrnnxsTiNO to mzmx xjeaosrs 
Mining indtutry leaders will be Interested 
in a 250-page book. Money Makes the Mare 


Go. written by John McBride, clerk of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, and published by the United States 
Government Printing Office. The treatise 
now Is being distributed. 

An outspoken advocate for return to M- 
metalllsm, McBride pulls no punches in criti¬ 
cizing the debauchers of currency. A rapid 
perusal of his book shows he has no love for 
managed currency and the men who argue 
for a planned economy based on paper money. 

“Karl Marx said, and Lenin demonstrated, 
that the surest way to overturn the social 
order Is to debauch the currency, because 
this action enlists all economic laws on the 
side of deetructlon and does it in such a 
way that not one man in a million will see,’’ 
he asserts. "The truth of this has been 
proven right here, where, for 13 years, the 
debauching of our currency has been car¬ 
ried on to such an extent that our dollar 
and all fixed dollar value securities have lost 
63 percent of their value. 

“The technique of debauching the cur¬ 
rency la quite simple. It hes been resorted 
to by dictators from time immemorial. When 
a government wishes to embark on a spend¬ 
ing spree it first must deprive the people 
of the right of redemption of its currency 
at face value, on demand.’’ 

His solution, whether his readers will 
agree or not. is right down the mining men's 
alley. 

“The remedy lies In restoring to the peo¬ 
ple the right of redemption of currency at 
face value, on demand," he argues. “And 
since there is not enough gold to supply an 
adequate monetary reserve, silver must be 
Joined with gold in return to blmetallUm, 
the legally established monetary policy of 
the United States." 

Hon. John Sanborn, 

House Offlee Building. 

Washington, D C 

Dear Ms. Sanborn* The present vicious 
cycle of rising prices with the resultant de¬ 
mand for higher wages was precipitated 
when Public Law 84 (1945) permitted mone¬ 
tary reserves to be reduced from 40 percent 
to 25 percent or less. This depreciated the 
dollar 37>/4 percent and caused commodity 
prices to advance 60 percent 

Theoretically, this situation could be cor¬ 
rected by restoring monetary reserves to 40 
percent and this apparently was the objec¬ 
tive of House Joint Resolution 273, which 
was introduced on December 10. 1947. But 
once the dollar has been unhinged from 
value it becomes much like the fabled broken 
egg In the nursery rhyme and “all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men couldn’t put 
Humpty Dumpty together again ’’ To ar¬ 
bitrarily restore reserves to 40 percent would 
be fine for those who have large bank depos¬ 
its because It would Increase the value of 
such deposits 60 percent, but It would bo 
disastrous for those who have assumed mort¬ 
gages or other Indebtedness during the post 2 
years, for it would Increase these debts 60 
percent. For example, veterans wbo have 
bought homes during this 2-vear period and 
assumed mortgages of $5,000 or $10,000 
would, in effect, have their $5,000 mortgages 
Increased to $8,000 and $10,000 mortgages 
Increased to $16,000. 

To attempt to stop Inflation or bring eco¬ 
nomic recovery to Europe 1b a waste ui effort 
until a sound monetary policy is adopted. 
You ctuinot mess around with stopgap legis¬ 
lation; you must decide on the value at 
which the dollar Is to be fixed, and tlieu per¬ 
manently peg It there. This is a relatively 
simple matter, but great care must be exer¬ 
cised In fixing this value. To attempt to re¬ 
store the dollar to Its 1933 value, or even Its 
1944 value, would cause dangcrcus repercus¬ 
sions to our economy. Based on the present 
purchasing power of the dollar, the price of 
gold should be $66 per ounce, and since there 
is not enough gold in the world to supply 
an adequate, redeemable monetary reserve, 
sliver will have to be Joined with gold at a 
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proper ratio (14 to 1) which would neceBsl* 
tate the pegging of silver at $4 per ounce. 
Probably the most equitable plan would be 
to peg the price of gold at $50 per ounce and 
silver at $3.50 per ounce. This would lower 
commodity prices 11 percent and increase 
the purchasing power of the dollar 181/4 per- 
cent. However, before any decision is made, 
there should be full and complete hearings 
befcrc appropriate committees of the Con* 
gress, but. In the interval, all gold and silver 
owned by the Treasury should bo frozen To 
permit any gold or silver to be sold at present 
monetized prices constitutes a betrayal of 
the American people. 

It may surprise many to know that both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties car¬ 
ried the following planks In their 1892 plat¬ 
forms, and that the following legislation la 
still on our statute boolcs and is a part of 
the United States Code Annotated. 

"SOUND-MON&T PLANK ZN BEPUOLICAN 
PLATFOBM 

"The American people, from tradition and 
interest, favor bimetallism, and the Repub¬ 
lican Party demands the use of both gold 
and silver as standard money, with restric¬ 
tions and under such provisions to be deter¬ 
mined by legislation as will secure main¬ 
tenance of the parity of values of the two 
metals, so that the purchasing and the debt¬ 
paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, 
gold, or paper, shall bo at all times equal 

"The interest of the producers of the coun¬ 
try, its farmers and its workingmen, demand 
that etery dollar, paper or coin, issued by the 
Government shall be os good as any other. 

"We commend the wise and patilotlc steps 
already taken by our Government to secure 
an international conference to adopt such 
measures os will insure a parity of value 
between gold and silver for use os money 
throughout the world 

"SOUND-MONEY PLANK IN DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM 

"We hold to the use of both gold and silver 
as the standard money of the country, and 
to the coinage of both gold and silver with¬ 
out discriminating against either metal or 
charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of 
coinage of both metals must be of equal In¬ 
trinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjust¬ 
ed through International agreement, or by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure 
the maintenance of the parity of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the market and in payment 
of debt; and wc demand that all paper cur¬ 
rency shall be kept at par with and redeem¬ 
able in such coin 

"We Insist upon this policy as especially 
necesrary for the protection of the farmers 
and the laboring classes, the first and most 
defenseless victims of unstable money and a 
fluctuating currency. 

"POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES AS TO 
BIMETALLISM 

"The Congress carried out these party 
pledges by enacting, on November 1. 1803, 
the following legislation, which is still in 
effect and a purl of the United States Code 
Annotated (ch 8. 28 Stat 4); 

" ‘Sec 311 Policy of the United States as 
to bimetallism It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal Intrinsic and exchange value, 
such equality to be secured through Inter¬ 
national agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as will Insure the maintenance 
of the parity In value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the pay¬ 
ment of debts. And It Is hereby further de¬ 
clared that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establish¬ 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism as 
will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or Issued by the United 


States, In the markets and in the payment 
of debts.’ ** 

England’s refusal to go along with us is 
the only reason that bimetallism was not 
put in operation at that time. This tragic 
decision Is responsible for the depressions and 
wars that have afllleted the world since that 
time. Have we had enough? 

Sincerely yours. 

John McBbids. 

Washington. D. O. 


Poland in tiie Postwar World 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKl 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. SADOWSKl. Mr. Speaker. I have 
Just read the following address by Jozef 
Winiewicz, Ambassador of Poland, de¬ 
livered on December 12,1947, at the City 
Club of Portland, Oreg. Here are ex¬ 
pressed Polish hopes and Polish fears. 
I believe that it should be read by evei*y 
Member of Congress: 

Thousands of miles separate Poland from 
the Northwest territories of the United States. 
Your history and the history of my country 
followed entirely different paths It Is not 
strange, therefore, as Ambassador of Poland, 
1 come here with the best Intention to most 
frlthfully present to you in my talk the Joys 
and cares of my nation. I promise to give 
you a true picture of Poland, and I shall 
endeavor to fulfill my task in such a manner, 
that after my departure from Oregon there 
will be more D Icndshlp for my country than 
there was before my arrival 

I am In Oregon for the first time I can¬ 
not arouse your sympathy by belonging to 
that group of persons, who were able to climb 
to the beautiful summit of Mount Hood, 
which towers above your magnificently de¬ 
veloping city. I cannot boast of owning a 
homo in Council Crest I have, however, 
read In a book, that "Oregon Is the land of 
man sized men and happy homes 

"It Is the absolute truth that no one ever 
heard an Oregonian speak evil cf another 
Oregonian.’’ 

It is my great hope that this characteriza¬ 
tion of the citizens of Oregon may also em¬ 
brace Poland and that it will be possible for 
me to so explain the problems of ray country 
that no Olid here will ever speak evil of the 
Polish people 

Before the war, Poland was a country with 
a population of 35,000,000 within an area 
of 160,000 square miles. Since the war 
Poland has only 120,000 square miles and 
24,000,000 Inhabitants, the decrease in popu¬ 
lation being due to the fact that during al¬ 
most 6 years of occupation, the Germans 
murdered 6,000,000 persons I repeat—6,000,- 
000 persons, the majority of whom died In 
concentration camps, by poisoning In gas 
chambers The gas for the murder of mil¬ 
lions of Polish people was furnished by the 
great German chemical trust, the IG Parben- 
industrle, the directors of which arc no-.7 
being tried In Nuremberg, as war criminals. 
In accordance with the Yalta and Potsdam 
decisions the boundaries of Poland have been 
changed. Slxty-nlno thousand square miles 
of the eastern territory of Poland, Inhabited 
before the war by national minorities of 
Ukranlans and White Russians were ceded 
to the Soviet Union. In the west, however, 
Poland came Into possession of 39,000 square 
miles of territory, which before the war be¬ 
longed to Germany. 


The Potsdam agreement mentions that 
Poland has received these territories as com¬ 
pensation for those ceded In the east. How¬ 
ever, every Pole will tell you, that the areas 
obtained In Potsdam are regarded by Poles as 
regained western territories. In the past 
they were part of the Polish state, which 
happens to exist already for a thousand 
years. A few hundred years ago Poland had 
the same boundary on tho Oder and the 
Nlesse Rivers, as she has at present. I may 
add here, that not only the Polish Govern¬ 
ment but every man of the street In Poland, 
regards this boundary decision as an ac¬ 
complished fact We cannot agree to any 
changes of our present western boundaries. 
The territory obtained In the west has been 
settled by Polish citizens, there are no more 
Germans and its cconmlc life is pulsating 
fully, motivated by Polish effort. 

Poland, the first country to oppose German 
Nazi aggression, Poland, In whose defense 
other countries belonging to the United Na¬ 
tions took up arms, Is today a smaller coun¬ 
try than befoie the war. However, I wish 
to assure you that, despite this, none of us 
Poles considers that our historical common 
responsibility toward the questions of peace 
has In any way diminished. The Polish na¬ 
tion and the Polish Government arc aware 
that, together with other nations, they are 
responsible tor the future of the world 

At the end of hostilities In 1045. the first 
task which faced Poland within the sphere 
of foreign politics, of which I wish first to 
speak, was the normalization of diplomatic 
relations with other countries Poland 
Joined the United Nations Organization and 
from that time on the existence and mean¬ 
ing of the United Nations Charter for the 
cause of peace has become a part of the 
boslo program of the foreign policy of the 
Polish Government We also belong to 
nearly all international agencies which form 
an organizationally healthy complement to 
the UNO Permit me to add that Poland la 
a member of many such organizations In 
which the Soviet Union takes no part—In¬ 
ternational Bank, FAO, and ILO, for 
Instance. 

Another principle followed by tho Polish 
Government In the field of foieign policy 
Is the maintenance of especially good and 
friendly relations with the great powers, 
whose contribution toward the defeat of the 
common enemy In the last war was tho 
greatest We desire coopciatlon and friend¬ 
ship with the United States and my gov¬ 
ernment has BO declared many times Tho 
circumstance that we often do not share all 
political actions or opinions of the United 
States docs not lessen this fact. Wc legard 
this as a difference of views among fi lends. 
Even among friends there can be disagree¬ 
ments which In no way alter the principle 
on which friendship is based. Poland, for 
Instance, docs not share American policy In 
respect to the so-called Marshall plan How¬ 
ever, this docs not mean that Poland Is 
against the United States. The Marshall 
plan is at present tho subject of discussion 
of your Congress and Is now a question of 
your Internal legislation. As an ambassador 
of a foreign state, I do not wish. In view of 
this fact, to discuss this question I thcie- 
fore stop at my basic statement* We desire 
close and friendly relations with your coun¬ 
try. Tliese same remarks relate also to 
Great Britain and to Prance. With both 
these countries we have definite trade agree¬ 
ments. In addition, Poland a few months ago 
concluded a cultural treaty with France, 
thanks to which there exists between our two 
countries an exchange of scientists, scholars, 
artists, and thoughts. We do not have a sim¬ 
ilar treaty with Great Britain, nevertheless 
English art Is widely propagated In Poland. 
Our theaters lately arranged a great Shakes¬ 
pearean competition. We were also visited 
by an English ballet, British musicians, and 
other artists. 
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Zn the Marshall plan 16 western and 
north European Btatee are talcing part. With 
14 of these Poland has normal dlplcnnaUo 
relations, as well as duly concluded trade 
agreements and the exchange of trade be¬ 
tween us continues In an uninterrupted 
stream. We desire to maintain these rela¬ 
tions. 

A great problem of Polish foreign policy 
after the last war was the implementing of 
beat pcNMdble relations with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union is our largest and closest 
neighbor. Our boundary with the Soviet 
Union is the longest sector of the Polish land 
frontier. For oenturleB a constant feud ex¬ 
isted between our two neighboring countries. 
We therefore consider, that the greatest 
achievement of Polish policy in the first 
years following the second World War, was 
the establishment of friendly Polish-Soviet 
relations. We believe It to be an Important 
foundation for European peace. If such 
good relations did not exist, uneasiness and 
tension would prevail as was the case after 
the first World War, when we had a bloody 
war against the Soviets. With your kind 
permission I shall oitg a historical example 
which 1 trust you will fully vinderstand. 
Mexico was for some time at war with the 
United States. There were serious terri¬ 
torial disputes between Mexico and your 
country. One could not consider a continua¬ 
tion of a state of enmity between the United 
States and Mexico as a normal situation. 
Just as the other American countries are 
satisfied with and proud of their good rela¬ 
tions with the United States, so Poland be¬ 
lieves that It serves the cause of world peace— 
to have her relations with the Soviet Union 
based on a good-neighbor policy. 

Germany has been and Is our western 
neighbor. The German problem Is for us of 
particular importance and I desire to devote 
one or two arguments to It—especially since 
the German problem Is being discussed at 
present In London by the Foreign Ministers 
CTouncll. 

Our Interest arises from two sources • First¬ 
ly. during the last few centuries the growth 
of Prussian power, and later of the power of 
a united Germany, continuously menaced 
our Independence. It threatened not only 
the Independence of the Polish state but also 
menaced the existence of Poles as a separate 
nation Every aggression and Invasion coin¬ 
cided with the attempt of Germany to ger- 
manlze the masses of the Polish people, and 
to destroy those who did not submit to ger- 
manlssatlon. Secondly, Germany In the last 
war caused such great destruction in Poland 
that only a peace enduring for several gen¬ 
erations, and not only for 20 years, as was 
the peace following 1918, can allow us to 
make up our losses. 

During the last century Germany has pro¬ 
voked several wars In Europe, all of which 
were dictated by the Imperialistic alms of 
territorial, political, and economic expansion 
of power. In order to cause these five wars 
the leaders ruling Germany at the given time 
always had the absolute support of wide 
masses of the German population I do not 
wish here to enter deeper into the Ideologi¬ 
cal premises of this statement. May I only 
mention In ehort that the entire philosophy 
and all political literature of Germany dur¬ 
ing these last 100 years was built upon the 
conviction of the natural superiority of the 
German nation over all other nations. It Is 
equally a historical truth that the standpoint 
of German thinkers as well as politicians, 
always based the method of ruling Germany 
not only on the principle of Herrenvolk but 
also on the glorification of the powerful and 
autocratic authority of a totalitarian state. 

I would like to support my statements by 
several quotations from American literature 
touching this subject, not because I lack any 
arguments of my own. It Is. however, as¬ 
serted In many circles that the Poles are not 
objective Judges of German problems be¬ 


cause they approach them too emotionally— 
with hatred. Let me assure you that, despite 
all the great suSerlng caused by Germany, 
the Poles are able to think of the eolutlon of 
the German problem objectively and without 
emotional stress. 

During the last war In 1943, the United 
States Government Printing Office in Wash¬ 
ington issued an official publication on Na¬ 
tional Socialism. This publication gives the 
following characteristic of German aims; 
**the glorification of the (Volk) nation, the 
adulation of the strong leader, and the tend¬ 
ency to concentrate power in an autocratic 
totalitarian state led naturally to the Impe¬ 
rialistic foreign policy (of Germany) which 
was vigorously pureued after the establish¬ 
ment of the Empire." 

James W. Gerard, the former United States 
Ambassador in Berlin, who served there dur¬ 
ing the first World War, appraised the Ger¬ 
man people as follows. “All Germans as a 
matter of fact through pride of conquest and 
great industrial success, had to come to be¬ 
lieve themselves to be supermen, delegated 
by Heaven to win the world. Treltschke and 
Nletsche were simply affected In their writ¬ 
ings by the universal poison of overweening 
vanity." 

I ask myself, however, what is being done 
today In order to do away with the spirit of 
the past. The information we Poles have 
from Germany indicates, that a new under¬ 
ground movement Is working there, which is 
based ideologically on the same principles, 
which led Germany to aggressive wars In the 
past. Articles—in the French press—con¬ 
firm these observations. A most remarkable 
observation to the same effect has been made 
by a most reliable American newspaper cor¬ 
respondent and eminent author. William 
Shirer, when he stated: “The German people 
blamed the Nazis not for starting this Incred¬ 
ibly destrutlve war. but merely for having 
lost It As a German woman, kept saying 
‘If only Hitler bad let the generals run the 
war; If only we hadn’t attacked Bussla, or, 
if after we had. you Americans bad not come 
In to help them, we might have won and 
been spared this ’ The German people, I 
fear, have not—by a hell of a long way— 
learned the lessons of this terrible war. They 
have no sense of guilt and are sorry only 
that they were beaten and must now suffer 
the consequences. They are sorry only for 
themselves; not at all for those they mur¬ 
dered and tortured and tried to wipe off this 
earth." 

We In Poland know this and we are con¬ 
cerned about our own peace; we know this 
and we are alarmed for fear that the rebirth 
of the aggressive German spirit will lead 
to a new world war. For we must agree with 
the opinion of one of the leading American 
political writers. Walter LIppmann. who once 
asserted “that the behavior of nations over 
a long period of time Is the most reliable, 
though not the only. Index of their national 
interests. • • • we can most nearly 

Judge what a nation will probably want by 
seeing what over a fairly long period of time it 
has wanted, we can most nearly predict 
what It will do by knowing what It has usu¬ 
ally done." 

These pertinent remarks should warn the 
world to observe the greatest caution with 
relation to a nation which started five wars 
during the past 100 years. One war In 1864 
against peaceful Denmark, with the pwpose 
of appropriating for itself Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein; another war in 1866 to humiliate and 
break the power of Austria, which stood in 
the way of Prussia, in her attempts to form 
a second German empire under Prussian 
leadership: the third war in 1870, In order 
to enlarge the area of Germany In the west 
by robbing France of the rich provinces of 
Alsaoe and Lorraine; then the war of 1914, 
entered into with the aim of securing politi¬ 
cal and economic supremacy over all of Eu¬ 
rope. and finally the war of 1939. whose aim 
was to create out of Hitlerite Germany a 


great power, capable of dictating, together 
with imperialistic Japan, terms to the entire 
world. 

The lesson of the past Indicates that Ger¬ 
many Is not dangerous so long as there 
exists against her a united and closed front 
of all peace-loving nations. Thankfi to the 
close coalition of the United Itetiom, Ger¬ 
many was defeated In the last w&r. The first 
principle then, which should be observed in 
order that the German aggression cannot be 
repeated, Is unity of action of the United 
Nations, and specially close cooperation of 
the great powers, whose enormous war effort 
was the most essential foundation of the 
victory In 1946. As long as harmonious 
friendly cooperation of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain exists 
no German politician and no German can 
dream of the rebirth of German imperialism. 
One of the principles of Bismarck, cieator of 
German power in the nineteenth century, 
was never to permit a simultaneous political 
action by Germany against both Its eastern 
and western neighbors For he knew very 
well that with the east and the west politi¬ 
cally united the imperialistic alms of Ger¬ 
many could not be realized This principle 
was forgotten in 1914 by William II It was 
also disregarded by Hitler—and both lost 
their ways. 

It is for these reasons that Poland looks 
with some anxiety at the present state of 
relations between the great powers In their 
unity we see the guaranty of peace, in their 
unity we also see our own safety. Let us all 
trust that the unity of the great powers and 
the unity of the United Nations, which en¬ 
dured through the last war with such fruit¬ 
ful results, will be preserved No one in this 
world desires war The only sinister forces 
who seem to be plotting for a new war are 
certain German circles, who are impelled by 
the hope that German imperialism could 
again make profit out of the dlsxmity of the 
great alliance of the last war. 

Obviously, someone may realistically an¬ 
swer me at this point, that Germany is at 
present defeated, destroyed, and weakened 
1 reply with the greatest emphasis that the 
same situation existed after 1918 The or¬ 
ganization of the German State fell apart 
The German Empire gave place to the Wei¬ 
mar Republic. Inflation in Germany un¬ 
dermined the foundations of her economic 
life. And despite this. In 1939 Germany 
again undertook another adventure, which— 
If it were not for the unity of the efforts of 
the great powers—^would have given Ger¬ 
many sway over the entire world Already 
in 1926 there were 8,000,OCX) people in Ger¬ 
many, belonging to diverse paramilitary or¬ 
ganizations, preparing themselves for mili¬ 
tary revenge Already in 1928 Germany had 
an economic boom and German exports had 
reached the enormous figure of 15.000,000,000 
marks, which figure was never attained aft¬ 
erwards At that time Germany, instead of 
exporting, began to lay aside supplies for the 
coming war In 1918. as today, no one 
thought that Germany would have the power 
to fight another war And everyone knows 
what happened some 20 years later 

The restoration of German imperialism 
after 1918 became passible due to two cir¬ 
cumstances. After 1918 the political unity 
of those great powerjs which brought about 
the November defeat of Germany ceased to 
exist. Great Britain began a diplomatic 
struggle (maintaining every outwatd ap¬ 
pearance of good relations) with Its war¬ 
time ally, but also its competitor on the 
continent—Prance. The United States with¬ 
drew from European interests. The Soviet 
Union was isolated. Germany started her 
intrigues among the disunited members of 
the former anti-German coalition. The 
Germans today are also speculating on the 
dlsagreementa among their former enemies. 
Nothing would give them more pleasure, 
than an open break among the great powers. 
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a rift among the tJnited Nations. Nothing 
would suit Germany better, than a separate 
peace cgncluded between the western Ger¬ 
man zones and the western Allies, which 
some impatient people are advocating. I 
dare to call them Impatient, because only 
patience and mutual understanding can re¬ 
sult In a right solution of the German prob¬ 
lem, a most complicated problem the solu¬ 
tion of which needs time. 

The second circumstance which after 1018 
favored the restoration of German aggres¬ 
siveness and which by comparison could 
favor the restoration of German aggression 
at the present moment, is strictly economic. 
After 1018 assistance began to be given the 
economic life of Germany by numerous 
credits from abroad because of the principle 
that the Germans also must live. This ren¬ 
dered possible the rapid rebuilding of Ger¬ 
man Industry, control of inflation difficulties, 
which I spoke of above end the renewed 
establishment of Germany as an economic¬ 
ally powerful central European state 

Germany is not a country rich In raw 
materials The only raw material Germany 
has In abundance Is coal Iron ore must 
be Imported, there Is a lack of colored metals. 
Germany also Is not and was not In 1939 an 
agriculturally self-sufficient country, the 
best proof of which were the large grain and 
meat imports from the Western Hemisphere, 
going yearly to the great German ports of 
Hamburg and Bremen, as well as the great 
food Imports from Poland and other east¬ 
ern European countries Nevertheless Ger¬ 
many was able to expand Into a great eco¬ 
nomic power In 1871, as a result of the 
victory, Germany deprived Prance of Its 
entire supply of gold and all Its wealth by 
imposing such high reparations that no one 
expected that France would be able to sur¬ 
vive. On the basis of this wealth taken 
from Prance, German industry was built 
During the 25 years preceding the first 
world war, the production of German steel 
rose by 1.335 percent Within the same time 
steel production In the United States In¬ 
creased only ninefold, and In England by 
164 percent. 

After 1918, despite Its defeat, the develop¬ 
ment of Germany was not halted Poor 
Germany received credits from the United 
States and was successful In having her In¬ 
dustry before 1939 become the most modern 
Industry In the whole of Europe, competi¬ 
tively threatening the exports of the very 
United States, from where all her credits 
came Prewar Germany, occupying 9 percent 
of the area of Europe (with the exclusion of 
the Soviet Union) having 20 percent of Eu¬ 
rope's population and 9 percent of Iron ore 
production, was already producing the fol¬ 
lowing percentage of Evaope'a entire pro¬ 
duction 49 percent of pig Iron; 48 percent 
of steel, 60 percent of automobiles and 
trucks; 64 percent of machinery, 36 percent 
of electric energy, 64 percent of azotato fer¬ 
tilizers 

Germany, at the same time, gained eco¬ 
nomic preponderance over other European 
countries, especially those of eastern and 
southeastern Europe. Such countries as 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, 
were before 1939 economically almost entirely 
dependent on Germany. Economic suprem¬ 
acy over these countries made It possible for 
Germany to obtain political supremacy. De¬ 
pendence of other European countries on 
Germany was not so great but still consider¬ 
able Belgium and the Netherlands were 
economically dependent on German transit, 
Poland had to pmrehase machinery from 
Germany. These facts must not repeat 
themselves. Therefore Poland and many 
other nations look with such anxiety upon 
certain moves of the western powers, who 
are again strengthening Germany with eco¬ 
nomic aid and again endeavor, as after 1918, 


too quickly to reconstruct German industry. 
Our prescription Is different. 

There should be no haste In the rebuilding 
of German industry. Germany must not 
have priority In economic reconstruction be¬ 
fore other nations, before those who were the 
victims of German aggression. And In our 
opinion, haste In rebuilding German indus¬ 
try Is not at all necessary to reestablish Euro¬ 
pean economy. 

Accept, please, my critical remarks on the 
policy of the western allies In Germany as 
an objective criticism, dictated solely by a 
true Interest in peace and the Interests of 
my country. I would wish that this criti¬ 
cism be accepted In the same sincere and 
friendly spirit, as moved me in Its utterance. 
The United States and even Great Britain 
do not have the long experience which 
Poles and other Europeans have gone through 
with Germany. It would be well, if a part 
of our expwlence, an experience which should 
not bs Blighted, would be taken under ad¬ 
visement when your plans in relation to 
Germany are being worked out. And the 
Polish fears are not the only fears. Arch¬ 
bishop of York, Dr. Garbett, a prominent 
leader of the Church of England lately vis¬ 
ited Czechoslovakia Upon his return he 
spoke of the attitude of the Czechoslovak 
people concerning the German problem as 
follows* “One of the things that struck me 
most Is the great fear of a German revival. 
All of us In Great Britain feel, I think, that 
for a very large number of years we have 
nothing to fear from Germany In Czecho¬ 
slovakia I found myself in a totally different 
atmosphere. It Is not hatred of the German 
people, but fear." I could not find a better 
expression also for the attitude of the 
Polish nation 

Another reservation which I wish to make 
is the remark that neither the Polish people 
nor the Polish Government want Germany 
to starve We had the opportunity of for¬ 
mulating our standpoint In this matter at 
the January London Conference of Deputy 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Great 
Powers, where the Polish representative de¬ 
clared. that It la the aim of the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment to cooperate economically In the 
future with Germany In this year, for in¬ 
stance, we concluded trade agreements with 
western occupation zones of Germany We 
Intend to export potatoes there The Ger¬ 
man nation, if it Is willing to have good 
relations with Poland, will not have to starve. 
Germany was our natural market for agricul¬ 
tural products As soon as Poland can re¬ 
build Its agricultural production, damaged 
by the war. she shall as formerly export to 
Germany. I do not say that Germany must 
be ruined economically, but I stress that 
Germany should not be reconstructed 
sooner than other countries of Europe, she 
should not be given privileges in the eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction of Europe Because 
these privileges are deserved first of all by 
those nations who were the victims of Ger¬ 
man aggression. 

The Germans abuse the assistance which 
they now receive from the west. In the 
United States and In Great Britain people 
are worried that the "poor Germans" are 
starving. In the meanwhile, on the German 
black market everything which one desires 
is obtainable Lately the correspondent of 
the American weekly. World Report, stated 
that "the German farmer is the worst waster 
of food in Germany • • • much food 
hoarded for black markets spoils before It 
reaches the consumer." The already quoted 
writer, Walter Llppmann, who shortly re¬ 
turned from a trip around Germany, stated 
that a great part of the food Germany re¬ 
ceives from Great Britain Is lost on the black 
market. Polish observers assert that every 
dollar which at this time Is spent by the 
occupation authorities for feeding Germany 
is a total loss as long as the German black 


market Is not done away with, as there seems 
to be enough food there to feed western Ger¬ 
many without greater aid from outside. 
There is further the problem how to get the 
Germans to work hard. All Europe Is work¬ 
ing hard on a much more meager diet than 
the Germans. However, we read In the pa¬ 
pers only about the discontent of German 
workers with their food. Who ever Wbrrles 
whether the Polish worker has enough bread? 

Poland received after the war a great deal 
of aid, mostly through UNRRA, and the Poles 
knew that 72 percent of the whole contribu¬ 
tion to UNRRA came from the United States 
of America, from the American taxpayer. We 
have endeavored to utilize this aid In the 
best way, so as to restore our war damages 
as quickly as possible. We wanted simply to 
get on our feet economically at the earliest 
moment, as we fully realize that our eco¬ 
nomic power Is the best guaranty of our In¬ 
dependence. You can no doubt realize how a 
country whose material losses exceeded $60,- 
000.000,000, and who lost 6.000,000 of its 
citizens, appeared at the close of the war. 
You may Imagine what psychological wounds 
Poland suffered through the terrible experi¬ 
ence of this war if you keep In mind that 
from one crematorium only, near the build¬ 
ing occupied by the Gestapo In Warsaw, 20 
tons of human ashes were taken, proving 
that In this place almost 40,000 persons were 
murdered. The energy and vitality of our 
nation, however, enabled us to quickly over¬ 
come our difficulties. 

The most important problem which Poland 
had to overcome in the first few months of 
1946 was to rebuild our State administra¬ 
tion, which during the war years was entirely 
destroyed by the Germans, who imposed on 
us their own German administration Then 
we approached the problem of building the 
political structure of our State The con¬ 
stitutional structure of Poland Is built on 
the principles of the old democratic consti¬ 
tution of 1921 It was on these principles 
that elections were held In Poland In Jan¬ 
uary of this year, in which the one-cham- 
bered Polish parliament was elected, with 
seven political parties Our parliament con¬ 
sisting of various parties, as In Prance, is 
different from your Congress and from the 
British Parliament, which are dominated by 
two parties only Pour of our parties have 
created a coalition government, which Is at 
present In power and which I have the honor 
to represent The first act of the new par¬ 
liament was to declare an amnesty, which 
put an end to the underground movement 
aiming at overthrowing the Government by 
force The second Important move of the 
new parliament was to enact the declara¬ 
tion of citizen liberties They Include. 
Equality before the law, regardless of na¬ 
tionality, race, creed, sex, origin, social 
status and education, liberty of person, life 
and property: freedom of conscience and of 
worship, freedom of scientific research; 
freedom of press, speech, association, as¬ 
sembly, public meetings, and demonstrations; 
the right of instituting court actions, pro¬ 
tection of family life, relief In case of unem¬ 
ployment and incapacitation; etc. 

The Polish economic structure was built 
on the correlative existence of the nation¬ 
alized heavy Industry, of commercial co¬ 
operatives, and free enterprise mainly In 
the field of retail trade and In smaller manu¬ 
facturing. Agricultural property Is In the 
private possession of the peasantry, and It 
is our aim to build the agricultural structure 
of Poland on the pattern of Danish agricul¬ 
ture, In which private property Is united by 
a widely developed network of agricultural 
cooperatives We do not have In Poland 
anything like the Soviet system. There Is 
Instead the endeavor to build oiur State on 
socialistic principles, but In accordance with 
our own Polish standards. I believe It was 
your Senator Moasx who gave utterance to 
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tike following eaylng, whlob can be need to 
emphaelu the PoUeh attitude: “1 wiU not 
wear another man's collar." 

During the time following the end of hoe- 
tllltles, we continuously were Increasing the 
area under agricultural cultivation. It did 
not. however, protect us from a large deficit 
of grain, which for the crop-year from July 
1047 to July 1948 will amount to 850,000 tons, 
as confirmed by the FAO mission which came 
to Poland at the invitation of the Polish 
Government. In 1945 we produced 27.000,000 
tons of coal. In the current year we will 
produce 60.000,000. and In 1949 we count on 
the production of 78,000.000 tons. The pre¬ 
war production of the Polish mining district 
amounted to 69.000.000 tons; therefore, we 
have now nearly reached the prewar level 
of production And in 1949 wc shall exceed 
It. This year Poland exported 20,000,000 tons 
of coal; In 1961 we want to export 35,000,000 
tons. Two-thirds of our export goes to Scan¬ 
dinavia, France, Italy. Austria, and other 
western European countries Our Industrial 
production has already exceeded 90 percent 
of our prewar production. No such results 
have been achieved In Germany, In spite of 
millions of dollars spent for occupation costs 

The example of Poland shows that by help¬ 
ing the countries who were the victims of 
German aggression, one can better, more ef¬ 
ficiently. and more rapidly assist the eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction of Europe than by giv¬ 
ing excessive help to Germany. And It Is 
also assistance for the preservation of peace 

There Is at the present time in this world 
a great deal of 111 will and much Intrigue, 
the victims of which, unfortunately, are 
always the weak and the Innocent Poland 
Is only too often the subject of slanderous 
propaganda. This anti-Polish propaganda 
unfortunately is active against us also In the 
United States. We Poles have no possibility 
or means each time to correct the untruths 
of this propaganda, although our nation, con¬ 
tending with great economic and political 
difficulties, Is In need of as much friendliness 
and sympathy as possible. I appeal to you 
for this sympathy and friendliness. 

The United States have in Poland a good 
friend, a friend, who cherishes the principles 
which enabled the United Nations to defeat 
nazism, fascism and the savage Imperialism 
of Japan I want the American people to 
understand and realize this Remember that 
in Poland, whenever we discuss problems of 
International life, we always strive to discover 
those principles which unite people, and 
ideas which bring them together; we seek to 
forget the differences which tend to divide 
Possibly, It Is due to this fact, that we are 
optimists as regards the future of the world, 
which is said to be passing at present through 
the atomic phase of Its development We, 
Poles, visualize this atomic phase of world 
development as a long period of peace and 
prosperity, in which atomic energy will be 
of service to humanity, and will not be a 
means of destruction. 

In order to show you the spirit which ani¬ 
mates Poland, I will close by repeating the 
words of the President of the Republic of 
Poland addressed to an American Journalist 
"We want only the right to live; we do not 
want to rule any other nation; we want no 
colonies or dominions, but we Insist upon 
Independence By this we do not mean 
illusory Independence, but effective inde¬ 
pendence with a sound economic basis ” Such 
Is the spirit of Poland. Would you then ask 
me. according to your Oregon custom, to give 
you a 12-word slogan, to be put on ballot 
about Poland. I recommend the following: 

"Poland. Many sufferings. Friend of 
America. Gteat peace lover. Devoted to in¬ 
dependence." 

I do not offer you a slogan about your 
speaker for today. It is up to you to say 
what you think about Mr. Wlnlewicz. 


Britain Sabotages United Nations Deci¬ 
sion in Palestine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EHANUa CELLER 

or KKW TOOK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December IB, 1947 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it Is ab¬ 
solutely Imperative that the Security 
Council of the United Nations take ac¬ 
tion to prevent the British from sabotag¬ 
ing the United Nations decision for the 
partition of Palestine. 

Britain seeks to do by indirection what 
she could not do directly. Obviously 
siding with the machinations of Arab 
riot leaders. Britain is bclieing her own 
statement that she will be responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order in 
Palestine until withdrawal. Adequate 
police protection is not afforded the Jews 
and permission is denied the Jews to use 
defensive weapons of their own. Ha- 
ganah has been penalized for attempting 
defense against riots, while there is no 
Instance of Arabs being arrested or fired 
upon by British police for participation 
in such riots or for carrying arms. Ha- 
ganah is being punished for doing the 
work Britain pledged herself to do. that 
is, keep peace and order in Palestine 
until she gets out. 

The British Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Creach Jones, under the thumb 
of Ernest Bevin, has stated that it would 
be undesirable for the United Commis¬ 
sion on Palestine to get to Palestine 
until a short time before the mandate 
ends. That would most certainly impede 
the setting up of the proper administra¬ 
tive machinery, and stymie the work of 
the Commission. It is obvious that Mr. 
Bevin is still smarting under the defeat 
he suffered at Lake Success. 

In the meantime the road between 
Jerusalem and Tel-Avlv is not open to 
peaceful travel. Jewish convoys are still 
proceeding unescorted, and revolver 
licenses refused, although Arab attacks 
continue. Last week Arab Legionnaires 
actively attacked transports m Yazur. 
The other day attacks took place at Beth 
Nabala Camp and on the road to Ben 
Shamen. Yet the Colonial Office refuses 
either to protect the Jews or to permit 
them to protect themselves. There arc 
numerous cases of British police inter¬ 
vening on the Arab side in the exchange 
of shots between Arab attackers and 
Jewish defenders. 

There is no question that Britain is 
seeking to exploit the current situation 
in Palestine to solve her own problems 
in the Middle East. Britain is attempt¬ 
ing to aid the Arabs in defeating parti¬ 
tion and maintaining the status quo in 
Palestine. Conversations between Brig¬ 
adier Clayton, of Britain, and Sir 
Charles Smart have been reported, as 
well as discussions with the criminal ex- 
Muftl of Jerusalem. 

It is of immediate importance that the 
Security Council recognize the tactics 
employed by Britain to sabotage its de¬ 


cision. The United States must take the 
same initiative and forceful leadership 
within the Security Council as she did 
in the General Assembly. Britain must 
not be permitted to continue her be¬ 
havior In defiance of the United Nations 
decision. 


Need of Spur to Housing Held Urgent 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, a day 
or two ago the House passed legislation 
increasing the authorized guarantees 
under title VI of the Federal Housing 
Act so as to peimit a continuation of 
building homes under FHA. In view of 
thi.s, and to indicate the .soundness of 
the action taken by the House, I include 
here an article from the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram of Long Beach, Calif, 
which was published on December 2,1947. 
Need of Spur to Hotjsino Held Urgent— 

Gain or 100 Percent Required To Meet 

Population Rise 

A nearly 100 percent boost In construction 
rate of dwelling units is needed in Long 
Beach if enough housing la to be erected 
within the next 5 years to accommodate a 
population of 300,000. 

That was revealed today In a report filed 
with the Chamber of Commerce construc¬ 
tion Industries committee by Earl B Miller, 
chairman. 

It is necessary to build 6,677 dwelling units 
a year for 6 years to care for approximately 
40,000 new residents by 1952, and some 56,000 
old residents who will need new housing by 
tliat time due to ohsolescence of existing 
units 

NOW at 260,000 

The current population is about 260,000, 
according tn the report, which quotes the 
regional county planning commission figure 
of 257,925 

At present new dwelling units are being 
constructed In Long Beach at the rate of 3,430 
a year This Is 3.247 fewer than is needed 
each year for the next 5 if the anticipated 
Influx of new population is to be housed 
satisfactorily, the report said 

It was also disclosed that 86,374 units of 
existing private housing fall short of present 
requirements At a prewar standard of 2 81 
persons a unit, as prevailed in 1940, the pres¬ 
ent facilities can house only 242,710. 

additional allowance 

In addition, allowance must be made for 
needed replacement of 6.980 units of tempo¬ 
rary housing, about 9,306 units of older sub¬ 
standard dwellings, and n minimum of 3 per¬ 
cent normal vacancy factor of 3,691 unlLs, the 
report says 

In conclusion, the report stated "It seems 
reasonable to assume that at least 50 percent 
of all units built between 1900 and 1919 or 
earlier are now substandard and should be 
replaced, along with trailers and all Govern¬ 
ment housing, to avoid development of slum 
areas The county assessor’s replacement 
schedule for frame buildings is 33 years, and 
for brick and masonry construction 37 V 2 
yeais” 
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Unificatioii Politics? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 

OF NEW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I read with deep concern a 
newspaper article in the Washington 
Post, stating that the Navy choice for 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations is Vice 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, but that he 
may not be appointed because he had 
testified before the House Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments 
giving his personal views on the unifica¬ 
tion bill when it was under considera¬ 
tion. 

Admiral Radford was not opposed to 
unification oi tne armed services, but his 
views were in some respects at variance 
with the compromise plan agreed upon 
by the Secretaries of the Army and the 
Navy. 

Admiral Radford is the leading expo¬ 
nent of naval aviation, and has been 
largely responsible for building our great 
naval air striking force, which in my 
opinion, more than any other branch of 
the service, contributed toward winning 
the war in the Pacific. Admiral Radford 
has the full confidence and support of 
naval aviators and is most representa¬ 
tive of that great fighting group. 

1 want to say that it is to Admiral 
Radford’s everlasting credit and honor 
that he alone, when the unification bill 
was being considered, had the courage 
to come to Congress and tell what he 
thought was best for naval aviation and 
for the defense of his country, in spite of 
the fact that everyone knew that the 
“wraps had been put on.” 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a sad day for 
the people of the United States when 
military leaders of our country cannot 
come before the people’s chosen repre¬ 
sentatives and express their honest opin¬ 
ions concerning the defenses of our 
country without fear of reprisal. 

It will be a sad day for our armed 
services and the defenses of our country 
when courage and honc.sty in our mili¬ 
tary become a detriment to advance¬ 
ment. 

Unification was Intended to elim¬ 
inate jealousies and reprisals in the 
armed services and between the various 
branches of the services. 

This is a direct challenge to the Com¬ 
mander In Chief of the Armed Services, 
the President of the United States. 


The Republican Plan To Do Nothing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVB8 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the newer Members of this body I had 


sincerely hoped to be able to cast my 
vote at least once during this special ses¬ 
sion in favor of a bill, or bills, directed at 
curbing infiation. I even dared to hope 
to bw able to vote in favor of extension of 
rent controls—and I mean rent con¬ 
trols that limit rents—and in favor of a 
bill that would at least curb the runaway 
prices of the necessities of life, if the bill 
did not actually roll the prices back so as 
to put foodstuffs within the buying power 
of the low-income groups of our country. 

Unfortunately, however, those matters 
of such tremendous importance to our 
country are not to be treated on the basis 
of what is good for the country, but 
rather on the basis of what the majority 
of this House should do in order to elect 
a Member of their party as the next Pres¬ 
ident of our country. 

Apparently even as to matters con¬ 
cerning which there is little or no disa¬ 
greement. those in control of this Con¬ 
gress are insistent on keeping them from 
enactment lest President Truman be 
given credit therefor. 

Although it seems to me that a ma¬ 
jority of both Houses of Congress are in 
favor of extension of rent controls, and 
in favor of extension of export controls, 
and in favor of extension of the provi¬ 
sions for the allocation of transportation 
facilities, these matters are not to be 
presented by bills permitting them to be 
separately enacted. 

Instead, rent controls for this session 
are definitely thrown into the discard. 
Tenants, who are being bludgeoned into 
signing “voluntary” rent increases 
(thereby losing the benefits of the pres¬ 
ent law) are to take solace from the 
promise of a Republican Presidential 
hopeful that the housing situation will 
not Improve for at least 3 years, and that 
next year we may expect extension of 
rent controls for another year. Price 
curbs are not to be considered at all. 
Consumer credit controls likewise are not 
to be considered 

Export controls and allocation of 
transportation facilities and Federal Re¬ 
serve requirements may be had, but at a 
price. That price is that we take the 
Republican proposals in those respects 
exactly as submitted without adequate 
explanation or discussion, and withqut 
any possibility of amendment, coupled 
with a fantastic scheme to lift all re¬ 
strictions against monopolistic practices 
now condemned by law. Of course, our 
Republican friends urge that the re¬ 
strictions of the antitrust laws, the re¬ 
strictions of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the protections that have been written 
into our laws after hard-fought bat¬ 
tles to protect cooperatives and the small 
Independent merchants cannot be 
v/aived unless the President approves 
the proposed agreements. 

Obviously, their plan is to try to pass 
the bill and then say to the President, if 
he does not approve an agreement, that 
inflation was not curbed because of his 
lack of approval. On the other hand, if 
he should be entrapped into approving 
an unfortunate agreement, the same peo¬ 
ple would then blame him for counte¬ 
nancing violations of these laws. 

No hearings have been conducted by 
any committee, so far as I know, to deter¬ 
mine the impact, If any, such a bill would 


have upon our economy or upon the per¬ 
sons who would be most affected by the 
lifting of the prohibitions now on our law 
books. The bill as submitted on a “take 
it or leave it” basis is so bad that it must 
be rejected. 

If and when this bill comes before the 
House under a rule permitting full dis¬ 
cussion and amendment it may be 
enacted with the bad parts thereof elim¬ 
inated. 

I repeat, however, that each of the 
various items of this bill should be the 
separate subject matter of an independ¬ 
ent bill, as should also each of the other 
items by which inflation is sought to be 
curbed. 

There is no cure-all and there can be 
no all-inclusive bill that will effect a com¬ 
plete cure. Each of the various ele¬ 
ments are in and of themselves sufficient¬ 
ly Important to warrant separate treat¬ 
ment. 

Until so presented, the Congress is jus¬ 
tified in refusing to consider this bill. 


The Calhoun Lane GI-Honiing Project 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the Record 
the story of the Calhoun Lane Gl-hous- 
ing project in Billings, Mont. 1 feel that 
this material should be considered by the 
Congress and the proper Government 
agencies so that this problem can be set¬ 
tled In the most equitable manner as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent granted to me I am inserting vari¬ 
ous news letters and letters pertaining 
to this project: 

Helena, Mont , November 8. 2947. 

The Gorman Investigating committee of 
the Billings Veterans of Foreign Wars held 
another public meeting In their hall Thurs¬ 
day night, October 6 The purpose of this 
meeting was to review the evidence uncov¬ 
ered by the committee’s investigation of the 
business troubles of the Calhoun Lane QI's, 
A large delegation of QI's and their wives 
were present and approved the following 
resolution adopted at this meeting: 

''RESOLUTION ASKING NATIONAL VA OFFICIALS TO 
TAKE OVER 

"Whereas that 21 GI’s bought homes In 
the Calhoun Lane subdivision In Billings, 
Mont, from real-estate promoters for a con¬ 
tract price of $8,000, which had been raised 
from $6,150 to $8,000, presumably covering 
all improvements Certain contracts stated 
as much, and all of the GI's were assured by 
the real-estate promoters that the contract 
price covered all improvements. Later the 
QI purchasers discovered that the county 
was assessing them for the improvements in 
addition to the regular taxes on the $8,000 
taxes. 

“Whereas the OTs asked the promoters and 
the Security Bank, who financed the loans, 
to explain the additional taxes, and they 
replied that the procedure was legal and 
nothing could be done about It. They then 
appealed to the State offices of the VA and 
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the FHA, which appeal was completely Ig¬ 
nored. Later this situation came to the at¬ 
tention of the VPW, who proceeded with in- 
vestlgatlona. The VFW investigating com¬ 
mittee tried repeatedly to have the State 
VA and FHA offices meet with the loaning 
agency, the real-estate promoters, the bank, 
and the purchasers to see If the differences 
could be straightened out. The four groups 
concerned made various vague excuses why 
they could not meet openly with the QI's to 
discuss the problem. _ 

“Whereas on October 6. 1947, the VPW in¬ 
vestigating committee asked that a Federal 
Investigation be made of the operations of 
the Montana VA and FHA agencies; also, 
the State and district offices of the VPW con¬ 
curred with the local VPW Investigating 
committee to continue pressing the Investi¬ 
gation. 

“Whereas a Mr. Hoffman, Chief of the Loan 
Division at Seattle, Wash., of the VA, made 
a complete investigation of the case and dis¬ 
covered that the double charge on the Im¬ 
provements were In his opinion correct, but 
the legal minds who drew the contracts, 
financed the loans—Including the approval of 
the State VA and FHA—Informed him It was 
all legal and proper Mr. Hoffman suggested 
a remedy. He stated that Tf I could get 
Federal permission, the contracts would be 
refinanced a 100-percent GI loan.* In this 
suggestion the double charge would be ab¬ 
sorbed In a longer term and at a lower rate 
of Interest. Naturally, this was not accept¬ 
able by the GI’s or the VPW committee. 

“Whereas the VFW committee asked Mr 
Hoffman, of the VA, that his department 
withdraw the Government guaranty on the 
VA portion of the loan, to which Mr. Hoff¬ 
man replied, ‘It is not my opinion nor within 
my power to do so ‘ Stating further that 
‘Future GI loans would be Jeopardized If the 
Government took this action * 

“Therefore, be it further resolved that this 
VFW Investigating committee ask Mr. A. W, 
King. Chief of the Federal Loan Division of 
the VA. to withdraw the Federal guaranty on 
their portion. Inasmuch as future loans for 
OI’s would be definitely Jeopardized with 
this sort of promotion running free and being 
sanctioned by State VA and FHA agencies 

“And, furthermore, copies of this resolu¬ 
tion be sent to Gen. Omar C Bradley, Chief 
of the VA, and the National Chief of the FHA; 
also, the two Representatives and two Sena¬ 
tors from the State of Montana and to Mr. 
Tom Clark, Attorney General, also, all VPW 
posts and newspapers In Montana. The • 
Gorman committee would appreciate a copy 
of any paper commenting on this GI problem. 

“Frank J Gorman, 

Cfiairman, 

“W. W, Westwood, 

“G Sandsmark, 

*‘A. R Meter, 

“B W. Poehls, 

^‘Investigating Committee, Post, No, 
1634, VFW." 

The above resolution was unanimously ap¬ 
proved by the GI’s who attended the VFW 
Investigating committee meeting held Thurs¬ 
day, November 6, 1947. 

Bn,i.mcs Post No. 1634. 

Veterans op Foreign Wars, 

of the United States, 

Billings, Mont., November 26,1947, 

Hon Mike Mansfield, 

United States Representative, 

Washington, D C. 

Hon Representative Mansfield: The Gor¬ 
man VFW Investigating committee were 
handed a letter signed by all the GI’s and 
their wives In the Calhoun Lane subdivision 
with the request that this committee seek the 
proper authorities in Washington, D, C, to 
thoroughly investigate that which appears to 
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be discrepancies In the purchase price of their 
homes. 

I have enclosed their letter of November 
15, 1947, with Mr. MltcheU’s letter which 
shows the action of the Gorman VPW Inves¬ 
tigating committee on November 22, 1947. 

The VFW committee appreciate the many 
big problems that are constantly before you 
and are thankful for the Interest you are 
taking and the opportunity you have In vital 
assistance to our GI problem in Billings 

Local newspaper publicity does not exist. 
However, two dallies and several weeklies 
throughout the State are regularly carrying 
the Mitchell news letter. 

To further publicize this case would It be 
possible for you to have Inserted In the Con¬ 
gressional Record a copy of the Gl's story 
of the Calhoun Lane project, together with 
appropriate remarks you might make? 

I personally believe that publicity will 
finally break this case 

Thanking you for your considerate inter¬ 
est, I am 

Respectfully yours, 

Frank J. Gorman, 

Chairman, VFW Investigating Committee. 

Helena, Mont., November 22, 1947. 
ASKS CONGRESS TO DEMAND INVESTIGATION OF 
BILLINGS CALHOUN LANE DEALS 

The following statement from the Gorman 
VPW Investigating committee Is directed and 
sent primarily to Senators Miuray and Ecton 
and Representatives Mansfield and D’Bwart, 
and to United States Attorney General Tom 
Clark, so that they can demand an Immediate 
Investigation of the operations of the VA 
and FHA In Montana 

“The Gorman VFW committee In Investi¬ 
gating the Calhoun Lane subdivision dis¬ 
closed serious discrepancies where certain 
charges have been made after contracts were 
signed and down payments accepted These 
discrepancies were pointed out to Hartwig 
and Tingle, the promoters and contractors, 
to the Security Trust and Savings Bank, the 
loaning agency, and the FHA and VA at 
Helena, Mont, who guaranteed the payment 
of mortgages from Government funds The 
FHA being represented by Ben S Hill and the 
VA by John McLaughlin 

“It has been over 8 weeks since these VFW 
Investigations started and the only attempt 
to offer a remedy came from Mr Hoffman, 
Chief of Loans of the Seattle division of the 
VA, who suggested that the 21 GI’s absorb 
the double charge In a long term through a 
straight GI loan, which of course, was not 
acceptable to the GI’s nor the VFW commit¬ 
tee 

“The FHA, the Security Bank, and Hartwig 
and Tingle, the promoters, have offered no 
remedy; all ere satisfied that the deal is legal 
and proper but the 21 GI’s by their state¬ 
ment of November 15, 1927 are not satisfied. 

“There must be a thorough Federal Investi¬ 
gation Gl's must not be victims where 
Federal agencies are supposed to be their 
safeguards. If the laws are Inadequate, let us 
change them. If the administrators are 
derelict let's remove them. 

“This practice must not go on unchecked. 
There must be some law makers and some 
administrators who believe in fair play. 

“The un-American activities referred to In 
the press each day must not and will not 
be allowed, however, if the 14,000,000 Gl’s 
are given the same treatment and disregard 
of their rights as the 21 GI’s in the Cal¬ 
houn Lane subdivision In Billings, Mont, 
have been given, a perfect ground work will 
have been laid in disillusionment, disregard 
and disrespect for the principles those boys 
fought to preserve. 

“Copies of the Mitchell news letters Is¬ 
sued weekly and covering Calhoun Lane 
deals have been sent regularly to Senators 


Murray and Ecton, Representatives Mans¬ 
field and D’Ewart, United States Attorney 
General Tom Clark, and the heads of the 
national VA and FHA agencies. 

“Frank J. Gorman, Chairmart, 

“G Sandsmark, 

*’B W. Poehls, 

“Fred L. Penrod ’’ 

This action of the Gorman VFW committee 
Is endorsed by committees from Yellow stone 
Trades and Labor assembly, the AMVETS, 
and the GI’s of Calh oun Lane 

The Billings VPW Post-assisted by other 
VPW Montana Posts, the Yellowstone Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Billings AMVET Post, 
Eagles, and several individuals have financed 
this special news letter and the mailing list 
Includes all VFW Posts and newspapers In 
Montana, and a number of American Legion 
Posts. 

Helena, Mont., November 15. 1947. 

The parties whose signatures are hereto at¬ 
tached have handed this letter to the Gor¬ 
man Veterans of Foreign Wars investigating 
committee with the request that they forward 
a copy to the proper authorities In Wash¬ 
ington, D. C . 

“THE Gl’s STORT OF THE CALHOUN LANE PROJECT 

“We, the undersigned veterans and home 
owners In the Calhoun subdlvls'on of Billings, 
Mont., do hereby request that the National 
Federal Housing Authority, Washington, D C., 
make an Immediate investigation of the sit¬ 
uation now confronting us, described here¬ 
with. 

“In returning from the armed forces of 
these United States and finding no space 
available contacted the Hartwig & Tingle 
real-estate promoters to purchase one of the 
newly constructed homes of Calhoun Lane 

“Upon contacting Hartwig & Tingle we were 
advised that the entire project was being 
handled and financed by the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank of Billings. All homes In 
this subdivision to be purchased through this 
bank only. Contacting this bank, we were 
advised that we could move In should we ful¬ 
fill the credit standards required In obtain¬ 
ing a FHA and VA loan and have the $500 to 
$1,000 down payments. Unpaid balance to 
be financed by an 80-percent FHA mortgage 
and a 20-pprcent VA mortgage. Taxes, as 
stated by both parties. Hartwig & Tingle and 
the Security Trust & Savings to be about 
$60 per year, increasing somewhat 11 we were 
taken Into the city limits of Billings. 

“As presented In Individual affidavits, taken 
by and now on file with the VA, and appear¬ 
ing In some of the contracts between Hart¬ 
wig & Tingle and the purchaser, these also 
being in the hands of the VA, It was so stated 
by Hartwig & Tingle and the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank and understood by the pur¬ 
chasers that the $8,000 Included all Improve¬ 
ments, Viz, streets, sewer and water, with no 
outstanding taxes. 

“In financing these homes under the FHA 
guaranty the purchaser’s ability to pay was 
thoroughly investigated, using the monthly 
payments then set up on the unpaid balance 
as the basis, these payments running from 
$54 per month, not exceeding $60 per month, 
varying according to cosh paid down. 

“On or about September 5, 1947, some time 
after the last home was contracted for, wo 
were Informed Indirectly that a special Im¬ 
provement tax assessment of $883 per home 
had been levied against this subdivision, 
same to be paid over a period of 10 years at 
6-percent interest Wo Immediately con¬ 
tacted the bank, requesting their reason for 
not possessing this Information, and were 
told It was news to them. The bank Is 
withholding $5 monthly in a trust fund to 
cover our taxes, which now amount to $235 
yearly 

"This was then taken to the VFW, Ameri¬ 
can Legion, American Vets, and Yellowstone 
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Trades Union, which formed a committee to 
Investigate. At once It was disclosed that 
though none of the homes were completed 
the FHA had made the Anal approval of 
these loans. It was also disclosed that faulty 
materials had been used, and In checking 
we find that three (3) Inspections were re¬ 
quited and were to have been made by the 
FHA. To our knowledge, no Inspection has 
been made of these homes, which ore still not 
completed. 

“With these facts disclosed Mr Ben S Hill, 
State FHA director, has been repeatedly 
asked to meet with us and Iron out those 
problems. His only reply is that his office 
Is taking no definite action In this matter, 
though he has stated that he Is of the opin¬ 
ion that these taxes should not be paid by us. 

“In view of Mr Hill’s attitude, we are again 
requesting that your office make an Imme¬ 
diate and thorough Investigation of this case. 

"Mr and Mrs I P Hutchins. 116 Arden 
Avenue: Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy D. 
Jensen. 110 Arden Avenue, Mr. and 
Mrs J. H Nickerson, 114 Arden 
Avenue. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kuhne, 122 Arden Avenue; Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard W. Noyes, 126 Ar¬ 
den Avenue, Mr and Mrs. Leonard 
Apps. 126 Arden Avenue: Mr and 
Mrs. E R Bahn, 121 Bruce Avenue; 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Wade. 120 
Bruce Avenue: Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
W Hodge. 123 Bruce Avenue. Mr. 
Mrs Roy H. Watne, 118 Bruce Ave¬ 
nue; Mr and Mrs Louis Studor, 
110 Bruce Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. 
Merle R Price, 118 Arden Avenue, 
Mr and Mrs. H A. Potter, 114 
Bruce Avenue; Mr. and Mrs H. A. 
Walter. 116 Bruce Avenue. Mr and 
Mrs R. M. Steams, 120 Ardeq Ave¬ 
nue, Mr. and Mrs. J. R Dcrden, 
113 Bruce venue, Mr and Mrs F J. 
Newman, 117 Bruce Avenue; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. R. Marquardt, 122 
Bruce Avenue, Mr. and Mrs Gene 
Elery, 110 Bruce Avenue: Mr. and 
Mrs R. R. Bailey, 116 Bruce Ave¬ 
nue, Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. 112 
Arden Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
McGinnis, 124 Bruce Avenue, Mr. 
and Mrs R. J. Gardner, 127 Bruce 
Avenue ” 

The Gorman VFW committee would like to 
know why the Montana FHA and VA stand 
by their guaranty of Federal funds, when It 
Is a known fact that the $883 improvement 
tax per home was Included In a contract price 
of $8,000? How can the Federal FHA and 
VA reconcile the agreed payments per month 
at the time the contracts were signed with 
the suggested Increase of $883 on those 
homes? These are some of the questions the 
VFW committee would like answered. The 
VFW Investigating committee against Is ask¬ 
ing that the proper Federal authorities be in¬ 
structed to make a thorough investigation of 
the Montana FHA and VA agencies. 

Helena, Mont , Novernber 22, 1947. 

AKica CONGBESS TO DEMAND INVESTIGATION OF 
BnXZNOS CALHOUN LANE DEALS 

The following statement from the Gorman 
VFW investigating committee Is directed and 
sent primarily to Senators Muhrat and Ec- 
TON and Representatives Mansfield and 
D’Ewart. and to United States Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Tom Clark, so that they can demand an 
Immediate investigation of the operations of 
the VA and PHA In Montana 

“The Gorman VFW committee In Investi¬ 
gating the Calhoun Lane subdivision dis¬ 
closed serious discrepancies where certain 
charges have been made after contracts were 
signed and down payments accepted. These 
discrepancies were pointed out to Hartwig 
and Tingle, the promoters and contractors, to 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank, the loan¬ 
ing agency, and the FHA and VA at Helena, 
Mont. who guaranteed the payment of mort¬ 


gages from Govemmmxt fimds. The THA 
being represented by Ben 8. Hill and the VA 
by John McLaughlin. _ 

“It has been over 8 weeks since theee VFW 
investigations started and the only attempt 
to offer a remedy came from Mr. Hoffman, 
chief of loans, of the Seattle division of the 
VA. who suggested that the 21 GI’s absorb 
the double charge In a long term through a 
straight OI loan, which, of course, was not 
acceptable to the GI's nor the VFW com¬ 
mittee. 

“The PHA, the Security Bank, and Hart- 
wig & Tingle, the promoters, have offered 
no remedy; all are satisfied that the deal le 
legal and proper but the 21 GI’s by tbeir 
statement of November 16, 1947, are not sat¬ 
isfied 

“There must be a thorough Federal Inves¬ 
tigation. GI’s must not be victims where 
Federal agencies are supposed to be tbeir 
safeguards If the laws are inadequate, let’s 
change them If the administrators arc dere¬ 
lict, let’s remove them. 

“This practice must not go on unchecked. 
There must bo some lawmakers and some 
administrators who believe in fair play. 

“T'hc un-American activities referred to in 
the press each day must not and will not be 
allowed, however. If the 14,000,000 GI’s are 
given the same treatment and disregard of 
their rights as the 21 GI’s In the Calhoun 
Lane subdivision in BUllngs, Mont. have been 
given, a perfect ground work will have been 
laid in disillusionment, disregard, and disre¬ 
spect for the principals those boys fought to 
preserve. 

“Copies of the Mitchell news letters Issued 
weekly and covering Calhoun Lane deals 
have been sent regularly to Senators Mubray 
and Ecton, Representatives Mansfield and 
D’Ewart, United States Attorney General 
Tom Clark, and the heads of the National VA 
and FHA agencies. 

“Frank J. Gorman, Chairman, 

“G Sandsmark. 

"B. W. POEHLB 
“Fred L Penrod ” 

This action of the Gorman VFW committee 
is endorsed by committees from Yellowstone 
Trades and Labor Assembly, the AMVETS. 
and the GI’s of Calhoun Lane. 

The Billings VFW Post, assisted by other 
VFW Montana poets, the Yellowstone Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Billings AMVET Post, 
Eagles, and several IndividualB have financed 
this special news letter and the mailing list 
Includes all VFW posts and newspapers in 
Montana, and a number of American Legion 
posts. 

November 25. 1947. 

Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

House 0/ Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr Mansfxelo: Your letter of Novem¬ 
ber 17. 1947, relative to a situation which 
has developed la connection with homes pur¬ 
chased by a group of veterans In Billings, 
Mont., and the resolutions which were 
adopted by Post No. 1634, Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars. Billings, with regard thereto, has 
our consideration. 

For several weeks our loan guaranty officer 
at the Fort Harrison, Mont, regional office 
and investigators from our Seattle branch 
office have been assembling the facts in the 
case and trying to accomplish an adjustment 
of an unfortunate situation. At this writing 
an equitable solution is not in sight and we 
have so advised commander of the depart¬ 
ment of Montana, VFW, John W. Bonner, of 
Helena, who has been In contact with this 
office with respect to the matter. For your 
information we enclose a copy of a letter 
which the director of the loan guaranty serv¬ 
ice addressed to Mr. Bonner on November 19, 
1947 

Briefly, the facts in ttiis case are that the 
veterans who purchased homes in the Hart- 
wig-Tingle housing project at Billings claim 


that they were promised by the builders that 
the prices which they paid for the houses 
purchased would Include installation of pub¬ 
lic sewers, street paving, and curbing. How¬ 
ever. special assessments have been laid 
against each property for a proportionate 
part of the cost of the aforesaid three im¬ 
provement items by the coimty, and the 
builder refuses to pay the costs thereof and 
denies that any agreement was made to do so 
The flnol solution may have to be determined 
by court action as the parties ore adamant 
in their viewpoints. ’The Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration guaranteed second-mortgage loans 
under section 605 (a) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act in these cases, the primary 
mortgage loans having been Insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

As our letter to Mr. Bonner Indicates, we 
are still studying the question of whether 
or not the lender has lost his right to guar¬ 
anty of the secondary loans by any failure 
to adhere to the act and regulations, but any 
action by the Administration toward voiding 
the guaranties would not provide the relief 
which the veterans seek, namely, elimination 
of the liens for street and sewer Improve¬ 
ments 

Very truly yours, 

F. W. Kelsey, 

Assistant Administrator for Finance. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

Washington, D. C., December 17, 1947. 
Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Mansfield Further 
reference is made to your letter of December 
2 pertaining to an investigation being con¬ 
ducted by the Gorman committee of the 
Billings Veterans of Foreign Wars relative 
to 21 GI’s who purchased homes In the Cal¬ 
houn Lane subdivision In Billings. 

A report on this matter has been secured 
from Mr. Ben S. Hill, State director for the 
Federal Housing Administration in Mon¬ 
tana. Mr. Hill’s particular attention was in¬ 
vited to that part of the News Letter which 
stated in effect that appeals to the State of¬ 
fice of the Federal Housing Administration 
to meet with representatives of the veteran 
purchases to discuss this matter were com¬ 
pletely ignored, and he was requested to 
comment on this phase of the release, as 
well as other remarks. In reply, Mr Hill 
stated that he had been asked to attend a 
public meeting to be held In Billings, Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1947. ’This Invitation was ex¬ 
tended to him by Mr. Gorman, chairman of 
the ‘‘i‘. committee, on September 

24. !' I ' day Mr Hill, by letter, 

declined because of a prior commitment to 
be present at the annual meeting of the 
Montana Building and Loan League at Havre 
on the same day but mentioned that he had 
been In close contact with the situation 
through some of the interested parties and 
had taken steps to arrange a meeting so that 
the difficulties existing In connection with 
the properties might be composed. 

Subsequently, at Mr Hill’s suggestion, a 
meeting was held in BUllngs on October 6, 
The entire matter was discussed and the 
sponsors agreed that they would finish the 
uncompleted Items and a later mooting 
would be scheduled to ascertain whether a 
satisfactory solution of the entire problem 
could be worked out. 

On October 29 the meeting decided upon 
at the conference of October 6 was held In 
BUllngs and the matter of the special assess¬ 
ments, the crux of the whole dispute, was 
discussed. All interested parties, as well as 
an attorney representing the veteran pur¬ 
chasers, were present. 

The records of the Montana office of the 
FHA disclose that Hartwig and Tingle origi¬ 
nally filed applications requesting priority 
assistance to construct homes in Billings. 
Then the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
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submitted applications for mortgage insur¬ 
ance on 27 houses which were then partially 
constructed. The information accompanying 
the applications for Insurance, as well as prior 
data submitted, did not indicate that any 
special assessments would be levied against 
the properties. It was not until 23 cases 
had been insmed by this Administration 
that Mr. Hill was Informed by the mortgagee, 
who had heard through one of the recent 
purchasers, that a special Improvement dis¬ 
trict had been created and special improve¬ 
ment bonds amounting to $1,400 per dwell¬ 
ing unit covering sewer, water, streets, gut¬ 
ters, and curbing had been sold and were 
about to be assessed against the Individual 
properties. The only items not previously 
covered in submlBsions to the office were 
gutters and sewers. Apparently, no one other 
than Hartwlg and Tingle had any knowledge 
of the establishment of the special assess¬ 
ment district. 

At the meeting of October 29 when this 
matter was again discussed, the attorney for 
the builder would agree to no concessions 
whatsoever and, in fact, advised that his 
clients had no legal responsibilities. It was 
then proposed that an effort be made to re¬ 
call the recent bond issue dealing with the 
special assessment for the purpose of es¬ 
tablishing a larger improvement district and 
Issuing bonds for 20 years at 3 percent rather 
than 10 at 6 percent which had been done. 
The adoption of such an approach would 
have reduced materially the amount of the 
special assessment on each dwelling recog¬ 
nizing, of course, the improvements result¬ 
ing from the installation of curbs and gut¬ 
ters. The attorney representing the veteran 
purchasers stated that he would recommend 
acceptance of this proposal. 

You may be assured that Mr Hill is con¬ 
tinuing his efforts to effect a solution to this 
problem which will be satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 

Raymond M Foley, 

Administrator. 


GI Subiiftence Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
op 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATlVEa 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to have printed a 
telegram from the combined veterans’ 
organizations from the University of Ok¬ 
lahoma regarding the urgent need for 
an increase in subsistence allowance for 
GI students attending school: 

NORMAN. Okla., December 6, 1947. 
Congressman Mike Monroney, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C 

The Honorable Mike Monroney: I am 
the duly elected and endorsed delegate of 
the majority of veterans of the four main 
campuses of the State of Oklahoma, to the 
National Council of Veteran Trainees that is 
to be held in Washington on the 19th and 
20th of this month. The purpose of said 
conference is to secure the passage of legis¬ 
lation that will Increase the subsistence al¬ 
lowance for veterans attending school. 

The program is outlined as follows: 

Each delegate Is to determine the attitude 
of the Congressmen from his State toward 
the legislation desired by the veterans in 
that particular State. In Washington the 
State program will be coordinated and we 
hope to come out with a unified, reasonable, 


and over-all program that strlll fit the needs 
of all of the veterans in school. The final 
step, of course, will depend on you in Con¬ 
gress during the next session. By extensive 
surveys taken here in Oklahoma on the vari¬ 
ous campuses it has been determined that 
the present subsistence allowance Is very in¬ 
adequate, and we feel that unless some action 
is taken immediately many students under 
the present program will be forced to drop 
out of school for financial reasons 

We In Oklahoma feel that since the people 
through their Government have shown such 
an interest in the veterans as to devise a pro¬ 
gram whereby from $6,000 to $7,000 will be 
used to educate a veteran, that failure to 
provide a very small amount in addition 
and thereby save the principal investment 
is bad business. Certainly, If the veteran 
cannot complete hib education the amount 
of money spent toward that end Is a bad 
investment. We feel that by adding a little 
more the profits to the people as a whole 
will be much greater. 

On the other hand, we do not feel that 
the subsistence should be Increased so much 
as to allow the veteran to turn the campus 
into a country club Therefore we recom¬ 
mend the passage of S 1394 that Increases 
the single veteran's allowance $10 or to $76, 
and Increases the married veteran’s allow¬ 
ance $15 or to $105, and an additional allow¬ 
ance of $15 for more than one dependent. 
This we do not feel is unreasonable nor un¬ 
justified 

It Is realized that at this time you are 
very busy with important world affairs, but 
since time la short for us, wo would greatly 
appreciate your Immediate action upon this 
matter To briefly state the action required, 
we would like to have a letter from you stat¬ 
ing the above-mentioned program, quoting 
the figures listed and your atltude toward 
same We would like to have the letter as 
soon as possible due to the fact that I am 
to leave for Washington the 17th of this 
month. 

John Wheatley, 

Oklahoma Delegate to National 
Council of Veteran Trainees, Uni¬ 
versity of Oklahoma. 


Danger in Conferring Authority To 
Regulate Exports on a Price Basis 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER R. JONES 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it would be a serious mistake 
for this body to consider the merits of 
this legislation—Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 167—^without calling attention to 
one of its provisions. I refer to that 
portion of the bill granting the Secretary 
of Commerce authority to regulate ex¬ 
ports on a price basis. It is not my in¬ 
tention to defend practices of certain 
elements in the foreign trade field. 1 
have no doubt that some have taken full 
advantage of the world situation; have 
charged all the traffic could bear at a 
time when commodities are scarce and 
foreign demand is tremendous. 

But 1 am concerned with what this 
authority, placed In the hands of an ad¬ 
ministrative body, will mean to thou¬ 
sands of our small businessmen. It Is 
my concern, and should be yours, to 
know what effect this price fixing power 


will mean to the many hundreds of ex- 
servicemen who today are struggling to 
establish a business in the export field 
and, under present policies and regula¬ 
tions, already find themselves fighting a 
desperate battle. 

Big business already enjoys a near 
monopoly in the export trade. Under 
existing policy, so-called traditional ship¬ 
pers, comprising mainly the large manu¬ 
facturers, mills, and producers, are 
granted 85 percent of our foreign trade 
by Commerce Department policy. The 
thousands of small exporters, many of 
them with little or no historical back¬ 
ground in the export field and many of 
them former servicemen who have en¬ 
tered business since the war, scramble 
desperately for the remaining 15 percent. 
That, also, is the policy of the Commerce 
Department. Mr. Speaker, It is obvi¬ 
ously a vicious, arbitrary policy which 
furthers big-busmess monopoly to the 
detriment of the small exporter. 

There is a serious question in my mind 
that authority to place price controls 
In the export field will not finally and 
conclusively smash the small business¬ 
man in this field. And this, of course, 
means the former GI’s who are gambling 
their savings and their futures in an ef¬ 
fort to e.stablish their own enterprises. 

If you will investigate, I think you will 
find the Department of Commerce and its 
Office of International Trade are already 
In bad repute with the vast majority of 
small exporters. The small businessman 
finds himself limited to a few, pitiful 
crumbs while his big competitor exercises 
a virtual monopoly. And the small man 
collects the crumbs only with the greatest 
difficulty and by wading through a maze 
of conflicting, senseless and arbitrary 
red tape. 

What happens to the small business¬ 
man if you now give to the Commerce 
Department this additional powerful and 
dangerously restrictive authority? 

Frankly, he does not know. But he 
suspects and fears, as I do, that it will 
ruin him. He believes it will afford the 
big operator, big manufacturer, and big 
producer to clamp down entirely on his 
meager supply sources. He knows he 
cannot buy from that same big producer, 
ship his commodities overseas and sell 
it at the same price level as his big com¬ 
petitor. 

It Is my personal conviction that Con¬ 
gress would do well to look Into this 
whole matter of our export trade. It is 
also my conviction that we should con¬ 
sider cautiously the granting of author¬ 
ity which could, and I am convinced 
probably would, destroy thousands of 
our small businessmen. 

And I question the wisdom of singling 
out one small segment of our economy 
and inflicting on it price regulations, 
when we are unwilling to assume the 
same burden and restrictions for every¬ 
one. It seems to me the small exporter, 
in this instance. Is being made the whip¬ 
ping boy. 

Small business is the lifeblood of our 
national economy. We profess to have 
its interests at heart. 

We should reflect on the grave Im¬ 
port of this action before we grant 
powers, the implications of which are all 
too clear. 
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Rat Holes in Enropt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT S. ELUS 

or WEST voonnA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I Include an ar¬ 
ticle by Samuel B. Pettenglll, a Demo¬ 
crat and former Member of this House: 

Inside Yottr Conorebb 
(By Samuel B. Pettenglll) 

THE RAT BOLE OF ZUN 

Let’s measure the Marshall plan with a 
yardstick we can understand. Let’s apply It 
to what was once the largest shoe factory In 
the world—the Bata plant in Czechoslovakia. 
This plant was founded by a poor shoemaker’s 
son In the tiny village of Zlin. He started 
with a capital of 800 florins. But he had 
something else. Be had elbow grease and 
freedom. His plant grew tmtil its 12,000 em¬ 
ployees. making 75,000 shoes a day, had a 
world-wide market. 

Last year, the Socialist government of 
Czechoslovakia took over the Bata plant In 
10 months, cash reserves of 1,000,000 crowns 
were wasted. Its debt was increased 300,- 
000,000 crowns. Its directors, superintend¬ 
ents and foremen—2,000 men with the 
“know-how”—were kicked out. Shoe prices 
were raised out of reach The morale of 
the workingmen was destroyed It now takes 
four men to produce what one man had 
done 

Is General Marshall to pour his money and 
ovatn down that rat hole? Are American shoe¬ 
makers to be taxed to make good the ruin 
caused not by the war, but by Socialist poli¬ 
ticians? 

laiBERT COMING BACK 

Jan Bata, a descendant of the shoemaker’s 
son, wrote the Socialist Minister of Finance: 
“What we gathered in 62 years, the govern¬ 
ment has wasted In 10 months. • • • 

Your government is now asking for a loan 
from the United States of America to be able 
to meet the nationalization losses. « * • 

We built up the factory to chase misery and 
hunger from Zlin and country • • • 

Now 1 see misery and himger coming back 
to Zlin and its people • • • I feel 

almost a physical pain as I watch the waste. 
I am still a son of the people.” 

How many American dollars will it take 
to stuff that rat hole? And keep it stuffed? 

No one can understand $18,000,000,000. 
No one can understand Europe with its 25 
nations, its 400,000,000 people who have 
hated and killed each other for centuries. 
But everyone can understand the rat hole 
at Zlin. It is only one of thousands. How 
do you help these 12,000 Bata families? How 
do you keep them fed as long as they have 
to live under the same government that 
ruined them? 

Yet our State Department says we must 
not ask these Socialist governments to get 
off their people’s backs as a condition for our 
aid. We might offend them, they say. 

Bo. while these governments continue to 
redistribute the Jobs to their armies of po¬ 
litical retainers, are we to stuff the rat holes 
as fast as they dig them? (The Increase In 
the number of bureaucrats under Attlee in 
England is one-third the number of her coal 
miners ) Are we to rebuild the trains blown 
up by their strikers? Fill their coal bins as 
they reduce their working hours? 

WHAT J8 PROSPERITTY 

What does our prosperity consist of? Is 
It our automobiles, bathtubs, gadgets and 
dollars? No. These are only yardsticks. 


But these things «re not the cause of our 
prosperity. They are the effect. The source 
of our prosperity Is something far different. 
It is the American f^lrit, our initiative, our 
risk-taking, private property, and our Con¬ 
stitution which protected from conflscation 
those who have sweated and saved during 
160 years. If all the gadgets were biuned, 
the American spirit, 11 we retain It, could 
rebuild them in a few brief years. 

Europe could rebuild, too. If It had the 
American spirit. Without it—flU In the an¬ 
swer yourself. 

Are we to All rat holes in Europe, and go 
socialist at home? 


Universal Military Traininf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 

or NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include therein the following 
petition received from the American 
Legion post in Ruldoso, N. Mex., concern¬ 
ing legislation to establish a system of 
universal military training. 

PETmOM 

Hon. Oeorou Lee Lusk, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, 
urge you. our Representative in the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support 
and vote for legislation establishing a system 
of universal military training for American 
young men, as recommended by the Presi¬ 
dent’s Advisory Commlselon on Universal 
Training. 

Cy Leland, Ida H Bloodworth, Lloyd P. 
Bloodworth, O L Walsh, Jr , Claude Webb, 
M. S. Cole, O. W. Samelson, Ray Throckmor¬ 
ton, L E Throckmorton, Buford Fisher, Jim 
Pickering, Fred Ouderson, B. F. Strachan. 
Gladys Strachan, Bert Norke, Ray Faust, 
Dolores Faust, Manuel B Baddlo, George 
Westall, Iva Coleman, R. T. McDaniels, Rul¬ 
doso, N. Mex; E. G. Blaylock, Alamogordo, 
N Mex , R. H Hedgecoke, Ruldoso. N. Mex ; 
D B Morgan, Jr , Alamogordo, N. Mex.; Mack 
Jones, M. W. Munro, Alfred Hale, Ernest 
Burgess, Mrs. Fred Riley, Fred BUey, L B. 
Autry, L A Farrar, Ruldoso, N. Mex ; W. L. 
Benton, Berlno, N. Mex.; T. J. Short, J. J. 
Wallace, E. W. Wade, J. H. Cornelius, Fred 
Montoya, J W. Gill, B. A. Burnett, R. O. 
Whltted, Ruldoso, N. Mex.; Asher Flouer, 
Lois Thompson, Bob Thompson, K. V. Smith, 
Loretta Smith. HoUywood. N. Mex., H. C. 
Brown, Ruldoso, N. Mex; S. W. Stout, Green 
Tree, N. Mex.; Cleo Beavers, Hollywood. N. 
Mex.: C. L. Campbell, Mrs. Lena Campbell, 
Bill Marler, Ruldoso, N. Mex.; Frank Hale, 
Green Tree. N. Mex.; Jas. T. Bingham, Ros¬ 
well. N Mex: Ernest McDaniel, Ruldoso, N. 
Mex; Marlon J. Fuchs, A. J. Fuchs. Green 
Tree. N. Mex : Ed Asher, B. O. Bok, Mrs. R. G. 
Bok, Hollywood. N. Mex.; A. C. Eckert, Mrs. 
A. C. Eckert, Jake B. Salas, Green Tree, N. 
Mex.; O. B. Shook. Alto. N. Mex.; Julian Gill, 
Glencoe, N. Mex.; Frank Ivy, Violet Hastings, 
Clarence Perry. Ruldoso, N. Mex.; Hazel Hale, 
Green Tree, N. Mex.*, Alice Hale, Glencoe, N. 
Mex.; Willie Hale, Green Tree, N. Max.; C. A. 
Culver. L. P. Dryden, B. M. Clarke, Mrs. H. 
O’Hair. H. O'Hair, Olan Scott, Mrs. Olan Scott, 
A. L. Ferguson, Mrs. Marge Ferguson, W. A. 
Bart. Ruldoso, N. Mex.; Minton B. Hart, 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. 


InitlioB «b 4 Hifh Priett 


EXTENSION OP RICMARKS 
or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW YOtCK 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mrs. 8T. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Ricord, I Include the foUowlng 
letter written by my distinguished col¬ 
league, Hon. Howard BurriTT: 

Congress op the United States, 

Hoi7bb< or Repeesxntativxb, 
Washington, D. C., December 18,1947, 
Mr Earl Bunting, 

President, O'Sullivan Rubber Co,, 
Winchester, Va. 

Dear Mr. Bunting: I have read with In¬ 
terest the advertisements published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers con¬ 
cerning the No. 1 national problem—infla¬ 
tion and high prices. 

Your ad Is good reading, and it includes 
many constructive suggestions that should 
receive careful congressional attention in the 
months ahead. 

But—and in the minds of the Members 
of Congress, this is a big “but”-the people 
of America are crying for action on spiral¬ 
ing prices right now. 

In other words, the heat is on Congress— 
and unless something is done soon to lessen 
the pressure on the inflation accelerator, you 
can expect that OPA, with or without trim¬ 
mings. will be back around the neck of 
business in 6 months or perhaps much sooner. 
At least, that’s the way It looks from here 
now. 

But, Mr. Bunting, there is one step your 
group can take that would almost surely 
prevent this calamity, and here it is: 

Let the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers vigorously record itself in favor of 
postponing action on the so-called Marshall 
plan until our own flnancial house is in 
order. 

Your manufacturers know better than any¬ 
one else how gigantic exports are sparking 
the rise in prices. If your group would take 
the lead in urging a postponement of the 
MarshaU plan, you may find that by that act 
you have eaved yourselves and the free-en- 
terprlse system of America from destruction. 

If American business—tempted Vy the 
prospect of export profits—is committed to 
do the impossible—then business Is behind 
the eight-ball. And the inflationary Mar¬ 
shall plan puts you in exactly that spot. 

Don’t you see the position business (and 
Congress) is in? If gigantic exports con¬ 
tinue prices will stay high or even go higher. 
If this happens, the millions of average 
Americans who are taking the beating from 
high prices are going to become frantic—if 
they aren’t already. When the American 
people get that way. Congress Can easily be 
stampeded—and when I say stampeded—I 
mean back into a peacetime OPA. 

But If the word went out to the country 
that the Marshall plan was going on the shelf 
until our domestic economy was stabilized, 
well—I’ll bet you a new hat that commodity 
prices would start to skid before tomorrow’s 
sundown. And If a good settling back in 
prices takes place, all this OPA talk would 
evaporate—and business would have a chance 
to ^ve customera—both domestic and for¬ 
eign, full value for their money. 

Very truly yours, 

Howard Buffett. 
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A National Inititnte of Indnitrial Traininf 
for Negro Yonth 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. December 19, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker. World War H brought forcibly 
to our attention the dearth of trade and 
industrial training among young people 
in the United States. This is partic¬ 
ularly true of Negro youth most of whom, 
because of the lack of adequate training, 
are in the lower wage brackets. To in¬ 
crease the earning power of the Negro 
and make him a more valuable economic 
asset to the Nation, the Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington Birthplace Memorial is establish¬ 
ing a National Institute of Industrial 
Training for Negro youth. The head¬ 
quarters for agricultural and industrial 
training will be at Booker Washington 
Birthplace, Va., but field services will 
be extended to other parts of the United 
States where there is a substantial Negro 
population. 

It is planned to establish a school for 
the training of hotel employees and kin¬ 
dred services in Washington, D. C., and 
to secure buildings for this industrial 
training school, the following bill has 
been introduced by me: 

H R 4664 

A bill to provide for a National Institute of 

Industrial Tialnlng of Negro Youth 

Be it enacted, etc , That the Commissioner 
of the Public Housing Administration and 
the Defense Homes Corporation Is authorized 
and directed to convey Slowe and Carver 
Halls, defense housing projects. In Wash¬ 
ington. D C . to the Booker T Washington 
Birthplace Memorial, to be utilized exclu¬ 
sively by them ns a National Institute 
of Industrial Training for Negro Youth, 
Including Negro veterans of World War 
II. who, because of limited education, 
are not eligible for college training under 
the GI bill of rights Upon transfer of this 
property, the Government shall be relieved 
of all maintenances and other expenses in 
connection with this property which will be 
assumed and paid bv the Booker T Wash¬ 
ington Birthplace Memorial. No Govern¬ 
ment appropriations are to be authorized 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, Incidentally, it might be 
added, the Government will be indirectly 
reimbUi.'‘’ed for these buildings since the 
net profit to the United Slates Treasury 
on the 5,000.000 Booker T. Washington 
Memorial half dollars will be $1,619,394. 
This is possible because the silver used 
to mint these coins cost the Treasury 
only 47 cents per ounce and is bringing 
the Treasury a return of $138 per ounce. 

Tlie Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial is fortunate in having for its 
President, Dr. S. J. Phillips, who has 
dedicated himself to the perpetuation of 
the ideals and teachings of Booker T. 
Washington. Dr. Phillips believes that 
the problems of the Negro are largely 
economic and that they can be solved 
by making available trade and Industrial 
training for the Negro youth of America. 


Appended is a brief outline of the 
plans and objectives of the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial: 

A Proposal To Use Slows and Carver Halls 
AS A National Institute or Industrial 
Training Which Shall Constitute a Unit 
OF THE Field Services op the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial in Its 
Program of Training Workers of Low 
Educational Status for Service and In¬ 
dustrial Occupations 
"Let us moke ourselves reliable In our 
method of labor; if we do not. the time will 
come when people with another skin and 
another religion will take from us the great 
blessing we now enjoy." (Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington.) 

(By Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial, Rocky Mount. Va ) 

I INTRODUCTION 

Millions of America's people, especially 
Negroes, are of low educational status Serv¬ 
ice occupations offer laige fields of work for 
this group of citizens. These occupations 
make a direct contribution to the smooth, 
efficient running of our national machinery. 
Because this Is true, opportunities should be 
provided for making of these Holds scientifi¬ 
cally guided areas tn which training and or¬ 
ganization will play a greater part than our 
present educational set-up permits, In bring¬ 
ing about results mutually beneficial to em¬ 
ployer. employees, and the general public 
Wc believe that greater and better service 
will be rendered, and greater good will be 
engendered In the fields of service occupa¬ 
tions, If the following principles are ob¬ 
served 

(a) If more thorough training is made 
possible to workers who plan to enter the 
spivice field, thereby making possible to 
them a greater amounv of respect for the 
Jobs they fill, and a higher wage for the 
efficient service they render 

(b) If workers, through a training pro¬ 
gram. can be taught to appreciate clean, 
wholesome environment, healthy bodies, and 
high ideals of service 

"(c) If the entire field of service occupa¬ 
tions can be raised to a level In keeping with 
the strides that have been made by other 
branches of labor—through a well-planned 
program of the type advocated herein by the 
Booker T Washington Birthplace Memorial. 

We believe too, that these provisions will 
help to insure Intelligent service, more effi¬ 
cient labor, better personal lelatlonship, and 
wholesome loyalty In service occupations. 
We further believe that this committee has 
the opportunity to help make all of these 
things possible by making nvallablo Slow© 
and Carver Halls to be used as a national 
Institute of Industrial Training which shall 
constitute a unit of field services of the 
Booker T. Washington Birthplace Memorial 
in its program of training workers of low edu¬ 
cational status for service and Industrial 
occupations. 

"We have doctors, lawyers, and profes¬ 
sional men, but I want to say that your suc¬ 
cess depends upon the success and prosperity 
of the hard-working, laboring class of our 
men and women; when they fall you fall in 
the piofc'^slonal and business careers of life.” 
(Booker T Washington ) 

11. THE BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BIRTHPLACE 
MEMORIAL 

In the words of Booker T. Washington, 
"Ignorance is more costly to any State than 
education, and the highest education Is that 
which fits an Individual to live successfully 
In the community where his life is thrown." 

Believing that mUllons of Negroes of low 
educational status can be given trade and 
industrial training to the extent that they 
can live more successfully In the various 
communities where their lives are thrown. 


and also make large contributions to local. 
State, and national welfare, more than 2 
years ago the Booker T. Washington Birth¬ 
place Memorial was brought Into existence. 
This is an organization made up of a number 
of outstanding white and Negro leaders of 
America. Its objectives are* 

(1) To establish a service memorial at 
the birthplace of Booker T Washington In 
Franklin County. Va 

(2) To make this service memorial serve 
as headquarters for a natloral program of 
trade and Industrial training for Negroes be¬ 
low hlgh-school level 

This program Is based on the same funda¬ 
mental teachings of Booker T Washington 
and has been endorsed by the 48 Governors 
and the Seventy-ninth Congress of the 
United States. It covers a field of training 
for which very little provision has been made 
In our present national educational set-up. 
The recent war Indicated the grave need lor 
such a program. 

Field service 

As planned, the Booker T. Washington 
Birthplace Memorial progiam will reach Ne¬ 
groes over the country by means of a field 
service which will operate In the various 
towns and cities of Ameilca Thlo proposal 
Is an appeal to give us the opportunity to 
acquire Slowe and Carver Halls to be used 
as a unit of field service In this gravely 
needed program 

m NEED for NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING 

"One should learn to do the common 
things In an uncommon way." (Booker T. 
Washington ) 

1. Low educational status of the masses of 
Negroes* According to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census, more than 90 per¬ 
cent of America’s more than 13.000,000 Ne¬ 
groes arc below fifth-grade level. Other 
groups have a lovrer percentage, but in the 
main there are millions of people In our 
country who are of low educational status. 
This vast group must be given the opportu¬ 
nity to earn a living In keeping with the 
American standard if our country Is to con¬ 
tinue in Its role of world leadership. Fur¬ 
ther. this greup must also accomplish enough 
to make its contribution to national welfare 
In order to achieve both of these ends, this 
large number of American citizens should 
be given opportunities for training so that 
they might be able to make the most of all 
of their potentialities. 

2 Negroes employed in service occupations; 
The last census listed nearlv 6.000,000 Negroes 
gainfully employed In the United Strtes Of 
this number, appioxlmutely SO percent were 
engaged In domestic services—a Irrger per¬ 
cent than any other field of employment 
except agriculture While these percentages 
run abnormally high for the Negro, it is a 
fact that domestic and service occupations 
offer a large outlet for the services of 
unskilled labor In all groups 

3 Common occupations neglected In edu¬ 
cational planning The large number of 
American citizens who have to depend upon 
domestic and service occupations for a living, 
as well as the millions of Americans whose 
larger functioning in national life depend 
upon a well-fed. rlean-housed and smooth- 
running domestic machinery, more than 
Justifies the need for giving attention to the 
field of training In industrial arts—a field 
which has been, to date, sadly neglected in 
our educational planning 

4 Negro workers are uu trained. Provisions 
for such training for the Negro worker 
especially are at present practically nil. He 
learns by experience If he learns at all The 
public suffers while the untrained worker is 
learning by the hit and miss method, and 
thousands of dollars in time, food, and ma¬ 
terial are being wasted. Such conditions 
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could be remedied, particularly in the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital. 11 Slows and Carver Halls could 
be used as a National Institute ol Industrial 
Training for workers in Industry and domes¬ 
tic service—^wlth emphasis upon hotel and 
restaurant workers especially. 

’’Industrial education teaches the Negro 
how not to drudge in his work." (Booker T. 
Washington.) 

IV. HOW THE FACIUTIEa OF BLOWX AND CAEVIB 

KAtxa COULD BB USED TO ADVANTAGE AS A 

NATIONAL XNanrUTE OF INDUSTRIAL TBAINZNG 

1 Use of present physical plant: Any 
program of Industrial training includes 
housing quarters up to the American stand¬ 
ard; a sanitary, convenient kitchen and 
pantry set-up: modern dining-room facilities, 
bath rooms; lounges; rest rooms; recreational 
psrlors, etc All of these are established in 
Slowe and Carver Halls and could be used 
to great advantage in a training program. 
There is, too. ample room for units of instruc¬ 
tion since recreational rooms could do double 
duty as classrooms as well as serve os prac¬ 
tice laboratories for training. 

2. Maintenance of high living standards: 
The Intelligence and living standards of the 
Negro population of Washington are, in the 
main, above the average of that of Negroes 
over the country. This standard should be 
a goal toward which the Negro population 
of America should work To this end stand¬ 
ards of living, of behavior, of personal ap¬ 
pearance, of public actions, of Christian 
morale—of students and Inmates of the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Industrial Training will 
be kept exceptionally high. Students and 
workers who cannot or will not measure up 
to the established standards will not be per¬ 
mitted to remain in the institute. 

At least 86 percent of the present personnel 
of Slowe and Carver Halls will he retamed if 
this request Is granted This will make It 
easily possible for present standards to be 
maintained Ideals of behavior, of cleanli¬ 
ness, of thrift, of service, of living, etc, 
advocated by Booker T Washington will be 
firmly implanted In the minds of both per¬ 
sonnel and student body 

"Nothing ever comes to one, that Is worth 
having, except as a result of hard work." 
(Booker T. Washington.) 

V. GENERAL METHODS OF OPERATION 

1 Student service; Recently the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial made a 
limited survey to ascertain how many adult 
learners would be interested in enrolling m 
training classes designed to prepare a better 
class of labor for Industry's needs. As a re¬ 
sult of this survey, we have on file more than 
e.COO applicants who are eager to enter such 
classes. A large number of these are people 
who wish to qualify to work in hotels, restau¬ 
rants, laundries, and other service occupa¬ 
tions. A similar survey will be made in the 
district area. Applicants from these two 
sources will serve as an immediate student 
list 

2 Number of students and types of In¬ 
struction The facilities available in the 
buildings under discussion would make pos¬ 
sible training quarters for 300 students at a 
time These will be kept In training for 3 
montlis. During this time the following 
qualities and subjects will be taught; 

(a) ElBciency In those branches of service 
required of waiters and other hotel and res¬ 
taurant employees; 

(b) Personal cleanliness, courtesy, and the 
right attitude toward work. 

(c) Promptness, regularity, accuracy and 
dependability; 

(d) The high ideals of service, of thrift, 
and citixenshlp as stressed by Booker T. 
Washington. 

3. A safeguard to public health: The ques¬ 
tion of health will be particularly stressed in 
this program. Disease germs are no respecter 
of class or color. Bfillions of service work¬ 
ers—cooks, waiters, laundresses, maids, bell¬ 
hops, etc. dally prepare food, wash dishes. 


clothes and other materials, used by those 
for whom they serve. If these workers are 
not clean and healtliy—partleularly free of 
social diseases; if they are not taught to live 
under sanitary conditions themselves, the 
disastrous effect upon the public whom they 
serve vrlll be inevitable. This particular serv¬ 
ice alone Is of sufllclent importance to the 
health of our Nation to Justify a training 
center at the Nation’s Capital of the type 
that Slowe and Carver Halls can make 
possible. 

4. Intern work—Washington hotels and 
restaurants: The hotels and restaurants of 
Washington will be asked to cooperate in this 
movement to train a more efficient labor sup¬ 
ply for service occupations. After students 
have been trained at the National Institute 
of Industrial Training, they will serve their 
interneship in hotels and restaurants in 
Washington and neighboring areas Hotel 
managers and those responsible for the su¬ 
pervision of these workers will file with the 
National Institute of Industrial ’Training any 
complaints, lack of efficiency, or shortcom¬ 
ings that these trainees may have. These will 
be taken up with the workers personally with 
the view of making them highly desirable 
workers in every respect for hotel and res¬ 
taurant service throued^out the country. As 
time goes on. larger areas will be serviced by 
workers from the National Institute of In¬ 
dustrial Training, Thus will this unit grad¬ 
ually render a national service for hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, and other service oc¬ 
cupations and the American home. 

6. A program of service for the National 
Capital* Under such a set-up, the hotel and 
restaurant service in the Nation’s Capital 
will become the best in the country. Thie 
is as it should be. Those who are responsible 
for the running of the world’s greatest Na¬ 
tion should surely have smooth-running, 
efficient headquarters in which to live. 
Making possible the establishment of this 
National Institute of Industrial Ttalntog In 
Slowe and Carver Halls will insure the exist¬ 
ence of such conditions. In addition, hotels, 
restaurants, and homes over the Nation will 
also be beuelltted by giving us the oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire the buildings tmder dis¬ 
cussion. 

6 Better workers’ institutes; At given in¬ 
tervals better workers’ institutes will be held 
as a part ol the program ol the National 
Institute of Industrial Training. These will 
consist of a series of short courses designed 
to give the worker on the Job a larger vision 
of the Importance of inoustry in general and 
of his own Job In particular. These insti¬ 
tutes will serve, too. as a measuring rod by 
which vrorkers may Judge their own effi¬ 
ciency. Attendance at these institutes will 
be stimulated by awards of merit for good 
work end newspapw: publicity for outstand¬ 
ing services. A trip to the Nation’s Capital 
by the ordinary workingman will, in Itself, 
be a stimulant to greater and better service. 

7 Sanitation institutes: The Sanitation 
Research Foundation of Louisville, Ky, has 
accumulated a wealth of experience and ma¬ 
terial that can be made to contribute In a 
large way toward national health and in¬ 
dustrial efficiency. This foundation has 
agreed to cooperate with the Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington Birthplace Memorinl in Its field serv¬ 
ices Sanitation Institutes will play an im¬ 
portant part in the program of the National 
Institute of Industrial Training. 

8 Certificates of attendance* Workers at¬ 
tending the National Institute of Industrial 
Training, and measuring up to given stand¬ 
ards, will be awarded certificates of attend¬ 
ance at the close of their training periods, 

"I believe that when one can grow to the 
point where he loves his work, this gives him 
a kind of strength that Is most valuable." 
(Booker T. Washington.) 

VX. FACOLTr AMD FOtSONMEL 

All persons serving as faculty or personnel 
members will be expertly trained for the Jobs 


which they are selected to fill. In addition 
to this, they must be in thorough eympathy 
with the workingman*! problems, must have 
first-hand knowledge of labor routine, and 
must have a respect for the ideas of "glorify¬ 
ing and dignifying labor and putting brains 
and skill into the common occupations of 
life." Like Bocko: T. 'Washington, they must 
be sincere in their efforts to help the man 
farthest down. 

"There is nothing so trying and discourag¬ 
ing to any man who has control of any busi¬ 
ness or who is responsible for anything as 
to be surrounded by a number of persons 
who are continually giving excuses instead of 
service ” (Booker T. Washington.) 

VXL OVER-ALL CO N TRI B UT I ON THAT THIS FBOQKAM 

CAN AND WILL MAKE TO NATIONAL SamC XE NC T 

AND WELFARE 

1. Effect upon the Negro: At least 95 per¬ 
cent of America’s adult Negro population 
must sell its labor in order to earn a living. 
If this labor is to command a price sufficient 
to earn a livelihood in keeping with the 
American standard, it must be trained. Un¬ 
der our present educationa set-up, but Utile 
consideration Is given to offering training to 
workers of low educational status. The pro¬ 
gram of the Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial is designed especially for workers of 
this type. The use of Slowe and Carver Halls 
as a national Institute of industrial training 
will. t>y making training opportunities pos¬ 
sible to thousands of these people, help them 
to sell their labor to the best possible ad¬ 
vantage. These, in turn, will be better fitted 
to t3ear their share ol local. State, and Na¬ 
tional responsibility. 

2 Effect upon Industry: Pood-serving In¬ 
dustries. service occupations, manufacturers, 
and similar indiutrles use a large percent of 
unskilled labor. If a better supply of laboir 
can be supplied for these Industries, the effect 
will be both profitable and far-reaching. 
The Federal Government, In helping to make 
possible facilities to train a better trained 
supply of workers along lines Indicated, will 
contribute to the well-being of these indus¬ 
tries and through them to the Nation In 
general. 

3. Dining-car service* Thousands of Ne¬ 
groes are employed In this occupation. Bach 
summer thousands of young N^ro boys work 
In this service to earn money to attend 
school If these workers can be given short. 
Intensive courses In the National Institute 
of Industrial Training, the traveling public 
will he better served, food waste will be cut 
down, and the public health more closely 
safeguarded. 

4. Pullman service* Transportation sys¬ 
tems of the country take care of a large num¬ 
ber of workers In their Pullman services. A 
large percent of the people who use such serv¬ 
ices are important—that Is, they are busi¬ 
ness men and women, lawmakers, profes¬ 
sional people, etc. These people are of suf¬ 
ficient value to the country to be given the 
benefit of efficient service. The training of¬ 
fered at the National Institute of Industrial 
Training would give to this industry a large 
supply of better trained workers 

"There is little hope in this world or in 
the other world for any people until the peo¬ 
ple of this world have learned the disgrace 
of Idleness and the dignity and beauty ol 
all kinds of labor.” (Booker T. Washington.) 

vm. nUE INSPIRATIONAL AND MORAL EFFECT OF 
^ THIS undertaking 

Lucy Diggs Slowe, In whose honor Slowe 
Hall was named, and George Washington 
Carver, world-famed scientist, whose name 
Carver Hall bears, were both untiring work¬ 
ers who believed firmly in Booker T Wash¬ 
ington’s Idea of glorying and dignifying 
labor. To use these buildings to carry cut 
Booker T. Washington’s Idea of helping the 
masses of Negroes to help themselves to the 
extent that they can be proud and make their 
race and Nation proud of them will be an 
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Inspiration to Negroes everywhere. Humble 
worhers who can come to the Nation's Capital 
and get the spirit of these two fine Americans 
will go back home fired to the extent that 
they can pass on to the people of their vil¬ 
lages and towns a profound and abiding in¬ 
terest in our National Government and its 
interest In the welfare of Its humble working 
people. 

“The average person going to work be¬ 
comes a regular machine, never giving the 
matter of Improving the methods of his work 
a thought." (Booker T. Washington.) 

XX. SOURCE or SUPPORT FOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

1. Industry: Because the program of tho 
National Institute of Industrial Training is 
one that specifically meets today's needs in 
many occupations that affect thousands of 
people, there is no doubt of the support that 
will be given it. Hotel organizations, trans¬ 
portation services, owners and operators of 
service occupations, and industry in general 
will support this movement in proportion to 
the facilities that are made available to help 
In tho doing of this Job 

2 Permanent and transient guests* Reve¬ 
nue from permanent and transient guests in 
tho buildings will be another source of sup¬ 
port. The buildings under discussion have 
room space to accommodate 300 guests with 
sufficient space remaining to be converted 
into housing quarters for 300 or more 
students. 

3 Scholarship- Since the work of the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Industrial Training will 
affect such a large and varied field, many in¬ 
dividuals can be induced to give scholarships 
as a source of support 

4 Fraternal organizations- J Finley Wil¬ 
son, grand exalted ruler of the I B P. O. E of 
W.; Llgon Wilson, deputy grand master of 
Negio Masons, the grand chancelor of tho 
Knights Of Pythias, are all members of tho 
board of trustees of the Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton Birthplace Memorial, All of these are 
deeply Interested in this project and will give 
their support and that of their organizations 
to this undertaking. 

6 Religious groups: Dr D V. Jemlson, 
president of the 4,COO,O0O members of the 
National Baptist Conventlpn, Dr. Henry Al¬ 
len Boyd, secretary of the National Baptist 
Publishing Boavd; Dr. G. Lake Imes, field 
representative for the Presbyterian Church 
and Christian Missions, are all members of 
our board of tiustccs. The bishops council 
of the Methodist Church is deeply Interested 
in the undertaking 

6 The Booker T. Washington memorial 
half dollar The Seventy-ninth Congress au- 
thouzed the coinage of 6,000,000 Booker T. 
Washington memorial half dollars to he sold 
at a premium to help in the program of tho 
Booker T Washington Birthplace Memorial. 
Through the establishment of the National 
Institute of Industrial Training, which will 
affect such a large segment of the American 
people, the sale of the memorial half dollars 
will be stimulated, a greater number will be 
disposed of, and thus greater income as- 
suied. 

7. General solicitation campaign: On the 
basts of the number of people affected by this 
program, the general public will be called 
upon for its support. 

8. Campaigns in special fields: Because of 
the nature of the work done in the National 
Institute of Industrial Training, both em¬ 
ployers and employees will contribute. 

0 Negro industrial training fund: A fund 
will bo cstablLshcd to make possible: (1) an 
endowment fund; (2) a maintenance fund. 

10. Wills and bequests; Many worth-while 
causes are included In wills and bequests. 
This program will work toward being so in¬ 
cluded. 


11. Foundations: Efforts will be made to 
secure the support of both national and pri- 
vate foundations. 

12 Federal and State aid: Since this pro¬ 
gram will contribute to both State and na¬ 
tional welfare, Federal and State aid will be 
sought In connection with this undertaking. 

"The world Is looking for the person who is 
thoughtful, who will say at the close of woik 
hours, Ts there not something else I can do 
for you? Can I not stay a little later, and 
help you?* '* (Booker T Washington.) 


Infiation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the UAW-CIO, 
speaking yesterday at the National Pi ess 
Club, charged that both Congress and 
industry are falling to meet their re¬ 
sponsibilities for halting inflation and 
failing to get the pioduction needed by 
our own and other peoples. 

Noting striking parallels between the 
needs in the present crisis and the pre- 
Pearl Harbor days of 1941, when industry 
insisted on being let alone and doing 
business as usual and reapmg profits as 
usual, Mr. Reuther warned that to wait 
for another economic, political Pearl 
Harbor at this time might mean that we 
will be forever too late with too little. 

He challenged both the NAM, which 
recently held its own private congress of 
American Industry, and the Congress 
elected by the American people to act 
even at this late hour to get the raging 
fever of Inflation out of the economic 
system and to apply the allocations, price 
control and expansion of production 
facilities that are essential to production. 

Speaking of profits, which I discussed 
yesterday in my remarks, Mr. Reuther 
pointed out that: 

During the first half of 1947, corpora¬ 
tion profits before taxes were running 
at an annual rate of $29,200,000,000. 

In the same period, wages and salaries 
ran at the rate of $77,500,000,000. 

If corporations had raised their wages 
and salaries 18 percent, they would still 
have had profits before taxes of $14,100,- 
000,000. This would have left them with 
profits after taxes of $8,500,000,000. 

Such profits are equal to the most 
profitable prewar (1929) and are more 
than double their profits in the years 
1935-39, which the excess-profits law 
treats as normal profits. 

Applying this record of profits to price 
reduction, Mr, Reuther stated that, if, 
instead of raising wages, corporations 
had applied half their profits before taxes 
to cutting prices, they would, on the aver¬ 
age, have cut the cost of all goods and 
services to consumers by $14,000,000,000 
a year. This would have been a price 
cut of 8 percent. 


Amendment to Title VI of the National 
Housing Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF MEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, ordi¬ 
narily I would not take time to speak in 
support of a measure which has been 
unanimously reported out of the com¬ 
mittee of which I am proud to be a mem¬ 
ber. and the passage of A'hich bill seems 
assured. I do so, however, in this in¬ 
stance for reasons which will at once 
become apparent. The bill will permit 
the continuance of the present program, 
which is making available some housing 
facilities. It by no means will relieve 
the housing situation entirely 

I believe that the early enactment of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill will aid 
considerably in accomplishing that end. 
That, too, however, will be but one more 
step in the desired direction. Unless 
and until substantially more building 
materials, at substantially lesser prices, 
become available, no real progress can be 
made in relieving the housing shortage. 

At this moment it seems unlikely that 
any legislation to that end will be accom¬ 
plished at this session. The enactment 
of such legislation, coupled with legisla¬ 
tion implementing the program as out¬ 
lined by the President, should be made 
the first order of business when Congress 
reconvenes in 1948. 

While voicing my support of this bill, 
I believe It imperative that the attention 
of the authorities be directed to the fact 
that complaints are increasing from all 
quarters that houses are being sold to 
veterans at greatly Inflated prices, and 
that already thc.se houses are showing 
the effects of bad materials and sloppy 
workmanship. Increased costs of new 
houses has been blamed by many upon 
Increased wages. The fact is, however, 
that the percentage of increased costs of 
materials since the end of the war has 
been almost three times that of labor 
costs. 

Unless there is stricter supervision and 
Inspection of these houses, and more 
stringent appraisals, we may find many 
of these houses reverting to the mort¬ 
gagees within the next 3 or 4 years. 


Accidental Death Rate in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONI N.SADUK 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19. 1947 

Mr. 8ADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include an article wliich appeared 
In the Hartford (Conn.) Dally Courant 
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on Sunday, December 14,1947, concern¬ 
ing the death rate In Connecticut. I 
want to call your attention to the fact 
that on January 21,1947.1 had inserted 
in the Record an editorial from the Hart¬ 
ford Daily Courant entitled “Infant 
Mortality.” which Indicated, according 
to the records of the United States Pub¬ 
lic Health Service, that infant mortality 
in the United States had declined 38J. 
the lowest in history, and was bettered 
only by Australia with 29 4 and Sweden 
29 6. Connecticut’s record was far supe¬ 
rior to most sections >f the country with 
an Infant mortality rate of 29.9. This 
excerpt shows that Connecticut is not 
only an excellent State to be bom in, but 
it is a good State to live in, as it leads all 
the States, according to the report filed 
with the State highway safety commis¬ 
sion by the National Safety Council, in 
that it has the lowest rate for all acci¬ 
dental deaths, in spite of the fact it has 
substantially increased in population 
since the last decennial census. 

The article follows: 

State Holds Lowest Road Death Rate—Ratio 
or 48 3 Percent Well Under 70.6 for United 
States, Bats Commission 
Connecticut continues to lead the country 
in lowest rate for all accidental-death expe¬ 
rience, according to a report filed Saturday 
with the State highway safety commission by 
the National Safety Council. 

The Connecticut rate of 48 3 violent deaths 
per 100,000 population Just shades the rate of 
48 4 for Massachusetts. The national rate la 
70.5, emphasizing the comparatively low rate 
recorded by Connecticut. Out of 40 States 
reporting all types of violent fatalities to the 
National Safety Council, only Connecticut 
and Massachusetts registered a rate below 60 
deaths per 100,000 population. 

includes all fatalities 
The report Includes all fatalities caused by 
violent experience In any form In any place 
in the State Connecticut reported 732 such 
deaths for the first 0 months of this year 
compared with 760 cases for the same period 
last year. The decrease of 18 cases Is slightly 
less than a 3-percent drop. The National 
Safety Council reports an estimated 9-month 
violent-death toll for the country of 76.800 
as compared with 72,800 for the same period 
last year—an Increase of 4 percent 
It looks like a record-breaking year for 
Connecticut, according to William M Greene, 
director of the highway safety commission, 
who says that Information from the bureau 
of vital statistics, State department of health, 
gives reason to believe that the 1947 total of 
violent deatlis in Connecticut may be less 
than 1,000, which would be a new low total 
for the State. 


Constitation of AMVETS 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following constitution 
of AMVETS—the only World War n 


veterans’ group chartered by Congress— 
as amended October 2,1947: 

CoNSTiTxmoM or AMVETS (American 
Veterans of World War II) 

nUCAMSLS 

We, the American veterans of World War 
n, fully realize our responsibility to our 
community, to our State, and to our Nation, 
associate ourselves for the following pur¬ 
poses; To uphold and defend the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty, and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of peace and good 
will among nations, to maintain inviolate 
the freedom of our country: to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy; to perpetuate 
the friendship and associations of the Sec¬ 
ond World War; and to dedicate ourselves 
to the cause of mutual assistance, this by 
the grace of God. 

article X—^NAMB 

The name of this organhsatlon shall be 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World War 
II). and it shall be hereinafter referred to 
as AMVETS. 

article n—AIMS 

The alms and purposes of this organiza¬ 
tion are as follows: 

1. To serve our country in peace as in war; 
to build and maintain the welfare of the 
United States of America toward lasting 
prosperity and peace for all Its Inhabitants. 

2 To encourage. In keeping with the poli¬ 
cies of our Government, the establishment of 
a concrete plan to secure peimaneut inter¬ 
national peace and to assist in the mainte¬ 
nance of international peace 

a To Inspire in our membership a sense 
of responsibility, and to develop leadership 
for the preservation of our American demo¬ 
cratic way of life 

4 To help unify divergent groups In the 
over-all interest of American democracy. 

6 To train our youth to become purpose¬ 
ful citizens In a democracy with full knowl¬ 
edge of the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of citizenship. 

6 To cooperate with all duly recegntzed 
existing veteran organizations in the fur¬ 
therance of the alms of World War II vet¬ 
erans 

7 To Insure the orderly return of the vet¬ 
eran to civilian life by protecting his rights 
as an Individual while he is still In uniform. 

8 To expedite and assist In the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the veteran by maintenance of em¬ 
ployment services, sponsoring educational 
opportunities, and providing counsel on in¬ 
surance. housing, recreation, personal prob¬ 
lems, hospitalization, and veterans’ benefits. 

9. To act as a liaison agent between the 
veteran and the Government. 

10. To provide an organization to encour¬ 
age fellowship among all veterans of World 
War n. 

11 To keep the public forever reminded 
that the veterans of World War II fought or 
served to preserve peace, liberty, and democ¬ 
racy for their Nation. 

ARTICLE m—ORGANIZATION 

Section I. AMVETS shall be organized 
with a national headquarters, located at 
Washington, D. C., and a department in the 
District of Columbia and in each State and 
Territory of the United States. Local posts 
shall be formed within such departments, 
and intermediate administrative groups may 
be created by the national executive com¬ 
mittee and the department executive com¬ 
mittees, to function within their respective 
jurisdictions, where such action is deemed 
Rdvisabie. 

Sec. 2. The national headquarters shall be 
compoeed of the national offleers, both elec¬ 
tive and appointive, and the members of the 
national executive committee. It shall be 
the duty of tbe national olllcers to advance 


the cause of AMVETS, to carry out its alms 
and purposes and to provide the machinery 
for realization of the plans and policies estab¬ 
lished by the mandates of the national con¬ 
vention. 

Sec. 8 . The United States is divided into 
the following districts: 

District I: Maine, Vermont. New Hamp¬ 
shire, New York. Rhode Island, Massachu¬ 
setts. Connecticut. New Jersey; subdlstrict 
A* Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
York: subdistrict B: Measaebusetts, Connect¬ 
icut. Rhode Island. New Jersey; subdistrict 
home offices: New York City and Boston. 

District n: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro¬ 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, District of Co¬ 
lumbia; subdlstrict A: Pennsylvania, Mary¬ 
land, Delaware, West Virginia, Washington, 
D C.: subdistrict B* Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee; subdistrict home of¬ 
fices HarrLsburg, Pa., and Arlington, Va. 

District III: South Carolina, Georgia, Flor¬ 
ida. Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Loui¬ 
siana, Arkansas; subdlstrict A: South Caro¬ 
lina. Georgia, Florida, Alabama; subdlstrict 
B Mississippi, Louisiana. Arkansas. Okla¬ 
homa, subdlstrict home offices: Miami, Fla., 
and New Orleans. La 

District IV: Ohio, Indiana. Illinois, Mis¬ 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin; 
subdlstrict A Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mla- 
Bouri; subdlstrict B: Iowa, Minnesota, Wis¬ 
consin, Michigan; subdlstrict home offices: 
Chicago, Ill., and Detroit, Mich. 

District V: Kansas, Nebraska, South Da¬ 
kota. North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana: subdlstrict A* Kansas. Nebraska, 
South Dakota. North Dakota; subdlstrict B* 
Colorado. Wyoming, Montana; subdlstrict 
home offices: Omaha. Nebr., and Denver. 
Colo 

District VI* Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah. Nevada, Idaho, Oregon. Washington, 
CollXornla; subdlstrict A: Texas, New Mex¬ 
ico, Arizona. Utah, subdistrict B* California, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, subclls- 
trlct home offices * Dallas, Tex., and San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif 

ARTICLE IV—MEMBEBSaiP 

Section 1 Any person who served In the 
armed forces of the United States of America, 
or any American citizen who served in the 
armed forces of an allied nation of the 
United States, on or after September 10, 
1940, and before December 31,1940, is eligible 
for regular membership In AMVETS, pro¬ 
vided such service when terminated by dis¬ 
charge or release from active duty be by 
honorable discharge or separation. No per¬ 
son who Is a member of. or who advocates 
the principles of, any organization believ¬ 
ing in, or working for, the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force, and no 
person who refuses to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be privileged to become, or continue to be, 
a member of this organization. The rlghr of 
membership Is reserved to those members in 
good standing, who entered the service after 
December 31, 1946. 

Sec 2 Honorary xnembersblps shall not be 
granted after the adoption of this amend¬ 
ment. In lieu thereof, certificates of merit 
may be awarded by a suitably inscribed award 
given to those rendering distinct service to 
the community and to veterans of World War 

II. Such awards may be made by posts, in¬ 
ternal administrative groups. State depart¬ 
ments, tbe national executive committee, or 
national conventions. Awards by posts and 
Internal administrative groups must be ap¬ 
proved by department executive committees. 

ARTICLE V—NATIONAL CONVENTION 

Section 1. A national convention shall be 
held annually, prior to October 1. at a time 
and place fixed by the previous convention, 
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and shall constitute the legislative body of 
AMVGTS. 

Sec 2 The national convention shall com¬ 
prise the following delegates: 

(a) Each local post shall elect one delegate 
and one alternate 

(b) Each department shall choose one 
delegate and alternate at Its convention, to 
be held at least 30 days prior to the national 
convention. 

(c) Each member of the national executive 
committee shall be entitled to one vote at 
the national convention, but the national 
commander shall vote only In case of a tie. 

Sec 3. Each delegate shall be entitled to 
one vote. Alternates shall have all the rights 
and privileges of their delegates, except they 
shall vote only In their delegate’s absence. 

Sec. 4. No post or department delegates 
shall be seated at the national convention 
unless the respective posts or departments 
which they represent shall be fully paid up 
In all their accounts with the national head¬ 
quarters, and their accounts duly audited and 
membership certified 30 days prior to the 
national convention. 

Sec 5 Two hundred of the voting delegates 
registered at the national convention shall 
constitute a quorum 

Sec. 6. This article shall not become effec¬ 
tive as amendatory of the original constitu¬ 
tion prior to the adjournment of the na¬ 
tional convention at which It Is adopted. 
Pending such adjournment, article V of the 
original constitution shall have full force and 
effect 

ABTICLE VI—NATIONAL OFFICERS 

Section 1. The national convention shall 
elect a national commander, one vice com¬ 
mander at large who shall he a woman, 
finance officer, provost marshal, Judge advo¬ 
cate, surgeon general, and a national chap¬ 
lain. At the convention, the delegates from 
each district shall elect a national vice com¬ 
mander from each district No elected com¬ 
mander or vice commundei shall succeed 
himself or herself In office 

Sec 2 All the elective national officers 
Shull be members of the national executive 
committee, but the national commander 
shall vote only In case of a tie 

Sec 3 The national commander, with the 
consent and approval of the national execu¬ 
tive committee, si ■' i . " ‘ n i <1 - 

tor, a legislative u <■< , i . i i-t: < 

director, an Inspector general, a national 
historian, a membership director, and an 
executive director, whenevei vacancies oc¬ 
cur in such offices 

Sec 4 (a) No appointed officer or employee 
may be discharged or reduced In salary with¬ 
out the approval of the personnel com¬ 
mittee which shall be composed of the na¬ 
tional commander, the two Immediate past 
national commanders and two members 
chosen by the national executive committee 
at the first meeting of the committee fol¬ 
lowing the annual national convention. 

(b) The national commander shall have 
power to suspend any appointed officer or 
employee for cause and to appoint an act¬ 
ing officer or employee to perform the du¬ 
ties of the suspended officer or employee 
until the next meeting of the personnel 
committee At the time of such suspension 
the national commander shall set forth In 
writing the cause for such suspension and 
shall forwaid this to members of the per¬ 
sonnel committee and the suspended officer 
or employee Such written cause shall con¬ 
stitute the complaint upon which the per¬ 
sonnel committee shall pass In determining 
whether the suspended officer or employee 
shall be removed from office. An appointed 
officer or employee shall not receive salary 
during the period he is suspended from the 
performance of his duties. 

(c) An elective officer may be removed 
from office only by a two-thirds vote of the 
national executive committee after written 


charges against such officer shall have been 
preferred and furnished by registered mall 
to the officer concerned and to the members 
of the national executive committee. A full 
hearing shall be held by the national execu¬ 
tive committee on charges preferred by an 
elected national officer or by three members 
of the national executive committee. Such 
hearing shall be held within 30 days after 
the charges are preferred and mailed. 

(d) Procedure for removal from office of 
elected officers shall be prescribed by the 
national executive committee upon recom¬ 
mendation of the national Judge advocate. 

Sec 5. A candidate for public office shall 
resign his national elective office A na¬ 
tional officer In AMVETS shall not hold any 
paid public office National officers elected 
at a national convention shall be Installed 
In office at the same session at which they 
are elected 

Sec 6 The national executive commit¬ 
tee shall, at Its initial meeting following 
each national convention, establish the line 
of succession to the post of national com¬ 
mander in the event of a vacancy In that 
office, from amon*» the national vice com¬ 
manders 

ARTICLE Vll—NATIONAL EXRnTTIVE CdMMnTEE 

Section 1. The administrative power be¬ 
tween national conventions shall be vested 
in the national executive committee, which 
shall bo composed of the national con^ 
mander, the retiring past national conff 
mandcr, the seven vice commanders, all other 
national elective officers, and one national 
executive committeeman from each State 
and Terrltorv. to be elected by the respec¬ 
tive departments In annual convention An 
alternate shall be elected by each depart¬ 
ment to serve in the absence or disability 
of the department committeeman Each of 
the above members shall be entitled to one 
vote, and in case of his absence or disability 
to participate in the proceedings of the com¬ 
mittee, the duly elected alternate may cast 
his vote 

Sec 2 Each national executive commit¬ 
teeman shall take office upon the adjourn¬ 
ment of the department convention at which 
he Is elected, and serve until his successor 
is duly elected and qualified “Each such 
national executive committeeman shall 
serve for a term of 2 years, one-half of the 
departments electing committeemen each 
year ” 

Sec 3 Members of the national executive 
committee shall be delegates to the national 
convention, each entitled to one vote 

ARTICLE vm— NATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE COM¬ 
MITTEE 

Section 1. At Its first meeting the national 
executive committee shall elect from Its 
membership seven executive committeemen 
to serve on an Interim committee to be 
known as the national administrative com¬ 
mittee, of which the national commander 
shall be chaliman ex officio. The members 
of this committee, by their assent to serve, 
obligate themselves to attend substantially 
all of the meetings of the committee and 
participate actively in its work Seven alter¬ 
nates shall also be elected and in the event of 
the inabiltiy of one of the delegates to at¬ 
tend, his alternate shall do so. Five mem¬ 
bers present shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec 2 The national administrative com¬ 
mittee shall carry out to the best of Its abil¬ 
ity all the powers and functions delegated to 
it by the national executive committee and 
assume the general responsibility of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee to pronoimce AMVET pol¬ 
icy on questions of current Interest and In 
cases of emergency arising between meet¬ 
ings of the national executive committee. 

Sec. 3. No powers specially delegated to 
the executive committee by this constitution 
or the bylaws shall be assumed by the na¬ 


tional administrative committee without the 
apcclflc delegation thereof by the executive 
committee A stated meeting of the national 
administrative committee shall be held at 
least once In every 60 days, and the office of 
any member of this committee who shall be 
absent from two successive meetings there¬ 
of may be declared vacant and a successor 
be elected by the executive committee from 
its membership. 

ARTICLE IX—DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZAnON 

Section 1. Each State or Territorial area of 
the United States shall constitute a depart¬ 
ment which shall be organized in a manner 
similar to the national organization New 
departments shall be chartered by the na¬ 
tional commander upon the approval of the 
national executive committee Each depart¬ 
ment shall submit a copy of its department 
constitution and bylaws to the national 
Judge advocate for approval and any amend¬ 
ments to such constitution and bylaws shall 
likewise be submitted to the national Judge 
advocate at each national convention. The 
recommendations of the national Judge ad¬ 
vocate shall be submitted to the national 
executive committee for its approval Each 
department shall conduct Its own conven¬ 
tion. to be held not less than 30 days be¬ 
fore the annual national convention, at 
which time It shall elect a department execu¬ 
tive committee, and delegates to the national 
convention and the national executive com¬ 
mittee 

Sec 2 It shall be the duty of each depart¬ 
ment to aid in the organization of local posts, 
and to carry out the plans and policies dele¬ 
gated to It by the national headquarters In 
adherence to the provisions of this constitu¬ 
tion 

ARTICLE x— POST ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. Local posts may be formed by 
10 eligible Individuals by making application 
to their department, and If there be no or¬ 
ganized department, by making application 
directly to the national headquarters If the 
department approves, the application shall 
be forwarded to the national headquarters 
and a charter shall be Issued 

Sec 2 Posts shall be governed locally by 
their own officers chosen according to their 
own constitution and bylaws They shall 
be subject and subordinate, however, to the 
Jurisdiction of the national and department 
headquarters, and any provision of a depart¬ 
ment or post constitution found to be In 
conflict or contrary to the provisions of this 
constitution, shall be null and void. 

ARTICLE XI—^FINANCES 

Section 1 All national finances of 
AMVETS than bo under the control of the 
national executive committee, which shall 
delegate sufficient general and specific au¬ 
thority to the finance committee to carry out 
the usual duties of the office The finance 
committee shall make periodic reports at all 
stated meetings of the national executive 
committee, and an annual report at the na¬ 
tional convention Revenue shall be derived 
from annual dues and other sources approved 
by the executive committee The regulation 
of annual dues shall be set out In the bylaws. 

Sec. 2 An annual budget shall be sub¬ 
mitted for appi oval at the first annual meet¬ 
ing of the executive committee It shall bo 
prepared by the retiring finance committee, 
who shall have received proposed budgets 
from the retiring heads of national depart¬ 
ments, and shall have consolidated the same. 
In the event that the budget Is not approved, 
a finance committee shall be appointed, con¬ 
sisting of three members of the executive 
committee, by the new national commander, 
to prepare such budget for presentation to 
the executive committee. 

Sec 3 The finance committee shall con¬ 
sist of three members, one of whom shall be 
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appointed by the new national commander, 
one by the retiring national commander, and 
the finance officer. The finance officer ehall 
be the chairman of the committee. 

ABTICLE xn—MflCIPLlNE 

Section 1. Disciplinary rules relative to 
local posts shall be prescribed by the de¬ 
partments. 

Sec 2 The national executive committee, 
after notice and hearing before a subcom¬ 
mittee. may cancel, suspend, or revoke the 
charter of any department for good and suffi¬ 
cient cause to it appearing Procedure for 
such action shall be prescribed by the na¬ 
tional Judge advocate In the event of the 
cancellation, suspension, or revocation of any 
charter of any department, the suspended 
body shall have the right of appeal to the 
next national convention. 

6sc 3 In the event of such action, the 
national executive committee Is empowered 
to take over the operation of the department 
whose charter Is suspended or revoked until 
the next department convention, but is 
bound by the constitution and bylaws there¬ 
of At the next department convention, 
new department officers must be selected to 
carry on the work of the department. 

ARTICLE xni—aosT transfers 

Section 1 Any member In good standing 
may change his post or department, and may 
Join a new poet without repaying the current 
annual dues 

ARTICLE XIV—AUXIUARIES 

Section 1. AMVET8 recognizes a subsidi¬ 
ary organization known as the AMVETS aux¬ 
iliary. 

Sec. 2. Membership In the auxiliary Is 
limited to mothers, wives, daughters, and 
sisters of regular members of AMVETS; and 
mothers, widows, daughters, and sisters of 
deceased veterans who would have been eligi¬ 
ble to Join AMVFTS. The term mother shall 
he construed so as to Include any female 
member of the family of or any female guar¬ 
dian of such person or deceased veteran who 
has or Is exercising the care and responsi¬ 
bility for the rearing of such person or de¬ 
ceased veteran 

Sec 8 The auxiliary shall be governed In 
each department by such rules and regula¬ 
tions as may be prescribed by the said de¬ 
partment and approved by the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee 

Sec 4 (a) Every auxiliary shall be affili¬ 
ated with an AMVETS pest, and carry the cor¬ 
responding number of that post 

(h) No auxiliary shall be formed when no 
post exists 

(c) Wherever auxiliaries presently exist 
where there ore no posts they shall proceed 
to organize posts as one of their present 
objectives 

(d) At the time of the next convention, 
if auxiliaries still exist where there are no 
posts, they shall be established as branches 
of an auxiliary to a post, and entitled to 
representation through that auxiliary so 
there will be no more delegates from the de¬ 
partment than the number of AMVETS posts 
which have accredited auxiliaries. 

ARTICLE XV—SAD SACKS 

Section 1 AMVETS recognizes a subsidiary 
organization known as AMVETS Sad Sacks of 
American Veterans of World War II. 

Sec. 2 Membership In Sad Sacks shall be 
limited to members In good standing of 
AMVETS. 

Sec. 8. Sad Sacks shall be governed by a 
constitution and bylaws approved by the 
national executive committee. 

article xvx—publications 

Section 1 All publications bearing the 
name AMVETS, published by the national 
organization, State departments, posts, aux¬ 
iliaries, Bad Sacks , or any other branch or 
affiliate of AMVETS shall be tinder the super¬ 


vision of the national executive committee, 
which shall delegate sufficient general and 
specific authority to publications com¬ 
mittee to carry out the necessary duties. 

Sec. 2. The publications committee shall 
consist of three members, one of whom shall 
be appointed by the new national com¬ 
mander, one by the retiring national com¬ 
mander, and one elected by the national 
executive committee The new national 
commander shall designate the chairman. 

article XVII—AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the total 
authorized delegates present at any AMVBT 
national convention. Proposed amendments 
for action of a national convention must 
be submitted by a department convention, 
department executive committee, or the na¬ 
tional executive committee to the national 
commander, and by him to the several de¬ 
partments and members of the national 
executive committee, by mall, at least 30 days 
prior to the convening of the next national 
convention, This constitution may, however, 
be amended at any national convention with¬ 
out notice, by unanimous vote. 

Btlaws of AMVETS 

article i—national executive committee 

Section 1. In case of death, resignation, or 
femoval by his respective department of any 
national executive committeeman, or alter¬ 
nate. the successor shall be selected as such 
department shall determine and shall serve 
for the remainder of such unexplred term. 

Sec 2. Stated meetings of the national 
executive committee shall be held (I) within 
24 hours after the adjournment of the na¬ 
tional convention. (2) at least once on a date 
approximately midway between national con¬ 
ventions, and (3) within 36 hours before 
the next national convention. Special meet¬ 
ings may be held upon reasonable notice at 
the call of the national commander. The 
national commander shall coll a meeting of 
the national executive committee upon the 
written request of the national executive 
committeemen from at least 25 percent of 
the organized departments. 

Sic 3 A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum of the national execu¬ 
tive committee. 

Sec 4 The national commander shall 
name such committees as he shall deem ad¬ 
visable, subject to ratification by the na¬ 
tional executive committee at its next meet¬ 
ing succeeding the appointment, or by the 
national administrative committee. If such 
powers are delegated to it by the national 
executive committee Such committees shall 
serve during the pleasure of the administra¬ 
tion appointing them, and shall terminate 
upon the Inauguration of a new national 
commander. No provision of this article 
shall be construed to prejudice the reap¬ 
pointment of the national executive com¬ 
mittee. 

Sec 5 The national finance committee 
shall be charged with the preparation of the 
annual budget, and the handling of funds, 
subject to the approval of the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall approve the appointment and employ¬ 
ment of proper officers and employees for 
the administration of the affairs of AMVETS 
and prescribe their duties and compensation. 

Sec. 7 Any national officer may receive 
compensation for his authorized activities 
on behalf of the organization, such compen¬ 
sation to be fixed In amount by the vote of 
the national executive committee. 

Sec 8 All questions affecting the eligibility 
for office and conduct of national officers 
shall be referred to and determined by the 
national executive committee. All questions 


affecting the eligibility for office and conduct 
of the national executive committeemen, 
department officers, or members of depart¬ 
ment executive committees may be referred 
to and determined by the executive com¬ 
mittee of the deportment involved. 
article IX—duties of officers 

Section 1. National commander: The na¬ 
tional commander shall be the executive 
bead of AMVETS, with full power to enforce 
the provisions of the national constitution, 
the national bylaws, and the will of the na¬ 
tional convention. He shall be the chair¬ 
man of the national convention and the na¬ 
tional executive committee. He shall ap¬ 
point all necessary committees, subject tc 
the ratification of the national executive 
committee, and shall perform such othei 
duties as are usually incident to the office 

Sec 2. National vice commanders: Hu 
national vice commanders shall act as rep 
resentatlves of the national commander li 
all matters referred to them by him, and shal 
upon his request preside over the meetlngi 
of the national convention or national ex 
ecutlve committee, and perform such othe 
duties as are usually incident to the office 

Eec. 3. National executive director; Thi 
national executive director shall be charge< 
with the administration of the policies am 
mandates of the national convention, th 
national executive committee, and the na 
tional commander He shall supervise th 
activities of all divisions at national head 
quarters, issue such directives as may b 
necessary to departments and posts, act fo 
the national commander during his absenc 
from national headquarters, and perfora 
such other duties as are usually incident t 
the office. He shall serve at the pleasure c 
the national commander and the nations 
executive committee. 

Sec 4 The national finance officer* Th 
national finance officer shall be custodian c 
the funds of the national organization. A] 
checks disbursing the funds of the nations 
organization shall be signed by two or mor 
persons as designated by the national exoeu 
tlve committee, and the finance officer sha' 
make reports of the condition of the nations 
treasury when called for by the national com 
mander or national executive commlttei 
The national finance officer shall furnish 
surety bond as hereinafter prescribed. H 
shall perform such other duties as are usuall 
incident to the office 

Sec. 5. National Judge advocate: The ne 
tional Judge advocate shall advise the nn 
tional officers and the national executU 
committee and national administrative com 
mlttee on all legal matters. Including tb 
construction and Interpretation of the ns 
tional constitution and bylaws, and sha 
perforin such other duties as are usually m 
cldent to the office. 

Sec. 6. National service director: The ni 
tional service director shall be the service an 
welfare officer of the national organlzatloi 
He shall be responsible for the piopcr bar 
dllng of claims of veterans, and their d( 
pendents or survivors, before the Veterar 
Administration; employment problems; proi 
ecutlon of rights under the Servicemen’s R( 
adjustment Act and Selective Training an 
Service Act; clvll-eervicc questions and oth< 
legislation concerning veterans* affairs; an 
the answering of Individual requests for ai 
sistance or information from members, post 
and departments. It will be the duty of U 
national service director to formulate a rehi 
bllltatlon program and to direct the actlv 
ties of staff members charged with Impb 
mentlng the program A part of this pn 
gram will be the formation of a staff i 
trained national service officers and their aj 
slgnment to the various regional offices of tt 
Veterans Administration. 
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Sec. 7. National legislative director: 
The national legislative director shall be re¬ 
sponsible for preparing the national legisla¬ 
tive program in accordance with the man¬ 
dates of the national convention, the national 
executive committee, national administrative 
committee, and the national legislative com¬ 
mittee. It is his further responsibility to 
draft the necessary bills in connection there¬ 
with and to cause such bills to be Introduced 
in Congress and actively urge the considera¬ 
tion of legislation thus proposed. He shall 
at all times be fully Informed when hearings 
are to be held on bills In which AMVETS is 
Interested and be prepared to present testi¬ 
mony before the committee or committees 
handling such bills. It shall be his duty to 
maintain close liaison with Members of the 
House and Senate in order to secure the 
enactment of the AMVBT program He will 
make every effort to cooperate fully with 
other groups favoring proposed legislation 
which is supported by AMVETS, and it shall 
be his responsibility to maintain adequate 
legislative Information when requested by 
individual members, posts, or departments of 
AMVETS He shall serve at the pleasure of 
the national commander and the national 
executive committee. 

Sec 8 National public relations director* 
The national public relations director, under 
the direction of the national commander, 
shall be responsible for the planning, formu¬ 
lation, and development of a public relations 
program, including publicity, organizational 
publications, etc He shall be responsible for 
efficient and proper liaison with all public 
relations media—press, radio, newsreels, peri¬ 
odicals—and all forms of advertising He 
Will be kept currently Informed by the other 
national officeis of all matters affecting his 
department and keep the public constantly 
advised of declared and established AMVET 
policy and activities He shall serve at the 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee 

Sec 9. National chaplain The national 
chaplain shall perform such divine and non¬ 
sectarian services as may be necessary, ad¬ 
hering to the appropriate ceremonial rituals, 
and discharge the other duties incident to 
the office 

Sec 10 National historian* The national 
historian shall compile from year to year all 
records of historical value and Interest for 
the national headquarters of the AMVETS. 
He shall also assist department and post 
historians so as to coordinate and unify the 
work of these officials, and perform such 
other duties as the national commander and 
the national executive committee shall pre¬ 
scribe He shall serve at the pleasure of the 
national commander and the national execu¬ 
tive committee 

Sec 11. National provost marshal: The 
national provost marshal shall maintain 
order at all meetings and conventions. He 
shall perform such other duties os may be 
requested by the national commander. 

Sec 12. The surgeon general shall perform 
such special duties as are assigned by the 
national commander, as well as the usual 
duties Incident to the office. 

article m— CHARTERS 

Section 1. A department executive com¬ 
mittee may suspend, cancel, or revoke a post 
charter and such action shall be final and 
conclusive, unless an appeal is taken to the 
national executive committee within 30 days 
from the date of said suspension, cancella¬ 
tion, or revocation. Action taken by the 
national executive committee upon appeal 
shall be binding, pending appeal to the next 
national convention. 

A post charter which has been thus sus¬ 
pended may be reinstated by action of the 


department executive committee if the post 
purge Itself of the offense within 60 days 
of its suspension. If the delinquency is not 
cleared to the satisfaction of the depart¬ 
ment executive committee within 60 days, 
appropriate action shall be taken by that 
committee to effect revocation or cancella¬ 
tion of the charter. 

In the event that a department fails or 
refuses to discipline a post after the national 
commander has requested such action, it is 
violating the rules of the constitution and 
bylaws. After demand has been made upon 
said department for action, the national 
commander may suspend the charter of such 
post by notice, accompanied by written 
notice, a copy of which shall be forwarded 
to the department and to the national execu¬ 
tive committee. The determination of 
whether the charter shall be cancelled fhall 
be considered at the next meeting of the 
national executive committee 

Sec 2. Any post failing to meet the obliga¬ 
tions Imposed upon It by the constitution 
and bylaws, or ceasing to function for 6 
months as a post of the AMVETS or volunta¬ 
rily ceasing to function tus a post, or merging 
with one or more other posts, or refusing or 
failing to pay the department and national 
per capita dues within 60 days after collec¬ 
tion by the post shall, upon order of the 
department executive committee, surrender 
its charter 

Sec 3 Upon revocation, cancellation, or 
suspension of the charter of a post in any 
department of AMVETS, said post shall im¬ 
mediately cease operation, and upon revoca¬ 
tion or cancellation shall turn ovei Its charter 
and assets to its department commander or 
depaitment executive committee. The de¬ 
partment executive committee is authorized, 
empowered, and directed by and through its 
duly authorized agent to take possession, 
custody, and control of all records, property, 
and assets of said post So much of the said 
assets as are required for the purpose shall 
be applied to any indebtedness of the said 
post Provided, however. That nothing here¬ 
in contained shall be construed as requiring 
any department to take over or to assume 
any financial responsibility of such post. 
Said department executive committee may 
provide for the transfer of the members in 
said post to other posts of their choice, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of such other posts 

Sec 4 The national executive committee 
shall provide a uniform code of procedure to 
be followed in the revocation, cancellation, 
or suspension of post charters, and a method 
of appeal to the national executive com¬ 
mittee 

article IV—DISCIPLINE OF POSTS AND POST 
MEMBERS 

Section 1 Each post of the AMVETS shall 
be the Judge of its own membership, sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of the constitutions 
and bylaws of the national and department 
organizations 

Sec 2. Members may be suspended or ex¬ 
pelled by a post, upon a proper showing of 
cause. Written charges shall be based upon 
disloyalty, neglect of duty, dishonesty, and 
conduct unbecoming a member of AMVETS. 

Sec. 3. Any member who has been sus¬ 
pended or expelled has the right of appeal to 
his department executive committee, accord¬ 
ing to the provisions in the bylaws of such 
department. The decision of the committee 
shall be final with the right of appeal to the 
department convention. 

Sec. 4. A member whose dues for the fiscal 
year have not been paid by January 1 shall 
be classed as delinquent. If his dues are paid 
on or before April 1, he shall be automati¬ 
cally reinstated. If he Is still delinquent 
after April 1, his membership in AMVETS 
shall be forfeited. 

SEC 6. Nothing contained In this article 
shall be construed to limit in any way the 
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powers conferred by section 1 of article III 
of the bylaws 

article V—MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Membership in AMVETS consti¬ 
tutes membership in the national organiza¬ 
tion of AMVETS through post affiliation. 
Hereafter all AMVETS shall, prior to their 
acceptance as members, pledge allegiance to 
the United States of America and its Consti¬ 
tution, and ceitify that they have read, or 
have had read to them, the AMVETS declara¬ 
tion of principles, and that they accept and 
subscribe to the same, and they shall not ad¬ 
vocate or belong to any group or organiza¬ 
tion advocating the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force. 

ARTICLE VI—MONETS AND COLLECTIONS 

Section 1 All national, department, and 
post officials handling AMVETS funds, shall 
be properly bonded with a good and solvent 
bonding and surety company, acceptable to 
the United States Treasury, as surety to cover 
the average amount of AMVETS funds han¬ 
dled by such individuals in a single year In 
case of delinquencies in the payment of 
amounts due department or national head¬ 
quarters. action shall be taken at once by 
the proper officials to bring about an imme¬ 
diate and complete settlement The bonds 
provided by national officials shall be ap¬ 
proved by the national executive committee, 
and those provided by department and post 
officials shall be approved by the department 
executive committee. 

Sec 2 No contracts involving expenditure 
in excess of $1,000 of national AMVETS funds 
shall be negotiated without inviting a rea¬ 
sonable number of competitive written bids, 
and where the required products are of equal 
quality the contract shall be awarded to the 
lowest bidder 

SEC 3 Any contract for solicitation of do¬ 
nations where the amount Involved is in 
excess of $500 shall be subject to approval by 
the department executive committee and na¬ 
tional executive committee or national ad¬ 
ministrative committee 

Sec 4 All posts and department accounts 
shall be kept in accordance with a uniform 
accounting system established by national 
headquarters The accounting system forms 
are to be provided by national headquarters 
to the posts and departments at a nominal 
cost 

Sec 6 The minimum annual membership 
dues shall be $4, payable to the post, of which 
$2 shall be forwarded to the national head¬ 
quarters, $1 forwarded to the department 
headquarters, and the remainder retained by 
the post University and college posts may 
be formed on the campus, with dues of $1.60 
per year, payable to the post, of which 60 
cents .shall go to the national headquarters. 
60 cents to the department headquarters, 
and the remainder retained by the post. 
Any veteran who is eligible to Join AMVETS 
and who is in full-time attendance at a 
university, college or trade or technical 
school under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (QI bill of rights) and Public Law No. 
16 of the Seventy-eighth Congress may Join 
any post for the $1.60 membership fee per 
year. The method of forwarding dues to 
national and department headquarters shall 
be prescribed by the national convention or 
the national executive committee. 

ARTICLE VII—DEFINITIONS 

Section 1 The word "he” wherever It shall 
appear in either the constitution or bylaws 
of the AMVETS, shall be construed as refer¬ 
ring to both sexes. 

ARTICLE Vin—RESTRICTED USE OF ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. AMVETS, or any component 
part thereof, shall not be used to promote 
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the Interest of any Individual who Is a candi¬ 
date for public omce. or to promote otherwlae, 
any Individual^ organization, political party, 
faction, or product. Any violation of this 
provision shall be suacient cause for dis¬ 
ciplinary action against the offending post 
or department. 

AKTicLz xz—^MxrnNoe 

SzcnoN 1. All business meetings of this 
organization shall be conducted under Rob¬ 
ert’s Rules of Order. 

AETICUS X—NATIONAL rLOWXS 

SxcnoN 1. The national flower shall be 
the four-leaf white clover, meaning “think 
of me.” 

ARTICUe XX—OXVXSXON or XNTXtNATIONAL ATFAIBS 

SxcTioN 1 There Is hereby created a Divi- 
slon of International Affairs of AMVET8. 
The division shall be composed of three di¬ 
rectors. one of whom shall be the executive 
director and the other two shall be associate 
directors. The directors shall be appointed 
by the national commander with the consent 
of the national executive committee. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall serve at the 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the directors 
to be Informed on matters of International 
affairs, perform research and Investigation In 
such affairs. Inform the national executive 
committee and the membership of the organ¬ 
ization of all matters fotmd to affect the 
pence, and make recommendations thereon, 
and provide representation at any peace con¬ 
ference, subject to the approval of the na¬ 
tional executive committee Funds shall be 
provided upon approval of the executive com¬ 
mittee for the operation of this division. 

ARTICLE xn— ACCOUNTING FOR MONETS 

Section 1 All moneys received by this or¬ 
ganization shall be strictly and accurately 
accounted for, and a report shall be made 
available annually to all members, showing 
the sources of all such Income and the ex¬ 
penditure thereof. All posts, department, 
and national accounts shall be kept in ac¬ 
cordance with a uniform accounting sys¬ 
tem as established by national headquarters. 
article xnx— pouct 

Section 1, The policy of AMVETS shall be 
fixed (a) by the national convention as re- 
fiected in the resolutions adopted, and (b) 
by the compilation of the result of periodical 
polls of posts on current Issues. Depart¬ 
ments. posts, subsidiaries and auxlilarles 
shall be notified by national headquarters of 
policy so fixed. 

Sec. 2. No member of AMVETS shall rep¬ 
resent or purport to represent any depart¬ 
ment. post, auxiliary, or subsidiary of 
AMVETS In opposition to, or other than In 
complete consonance with policy so deter¬ 
mined and notified. 

article XIV—^AMENDMENTS 

Section 1 These bylaws may be amended 
at any national convention by a majority 
vote of the total authorized representation 
thereat, provided that the proposed amend¬ 
ment shall have been submitted through the 
national executive committee by mailing or 
delivering the same to it at least 30 days 
prior to the convening of the next national 
convention. The said bylaws may also be 
amended by a two-thlrda majority vote of 
any national convention without prior 
notice. 

Sec. 2. No proposed amendment shall be 
submitted through the national executive 
committee or considered by the national con¬ 
vention, as provided in section 1 of this ar¬ 
ticle, unless said proposed amendment shall 
have been first submitted by a department 
convention, department executive committee 
or national executive committee. 
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HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAITVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letter: 

State or Alabama, 

CooPEBATiVE Extension Wobk in 

AOBICimTUBE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 

Auburn, Ala., November 29, 1947. 
Hon. Oeoboe D Aiken. 

Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D C. 

Mr Dbak Senator Aiken: This is to state 
some facts regarding the cooperative work of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority In agricul¬ 
ture and rural life In the Tennessee Valley 
area of Alabama, which includes 14 of the 
67 counties In this State. 

In that area the Alabama Extension Serv¬ 
ice. the Tennessee Valley Authority, farmers, 
and others have one agricultural program for 
all farmers. It Is. therefore, a cooperative 
program, so created and so administered 

So the Tennessee Valley Authority has no 
agricultural program of Its own Their 
work, as defined by Congress In creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, requires re¬ 
search, education, and action In agriculture. 
Instead of performing these services the 
usual bureaucratic way the Tennessee Valley 
Authority works In cooperation with county 
and State institutions It is, therefore, co¬ 
operative rather than competitive. 

Their agricultural research work and their 
agricultural extension work in Alabama is 
done respectively through the experiment 
station and the extension service of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute which is the 
land-grant college for Alabama. 

Stated differently, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority pools its contributions with the 
land-grant college and works on a team 
through the democratic processes of coop¬ 
eration rather than going direct from Wash¬ 
ington to individual fanners on their farms. 
In this way the Tennessee Valley Authority 
employs a public institution Instead of in¬ 
dividuals. This. I believe. Is a departure In 
government 

A very important fact about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Is that farmers and others 
In that aica are overwhelmingly In favor of 
It. Seldom, if ever, do we hear anyone In 
that area speak critically of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

The secret of their success Is the fact that 
they’re working with local and State agencies 
rather than In competition with them 

And greater progess in soil and water con¬ 
servation and use, plus agricultural Improve¬ 
ment as a whole, has been made in that area 
than elsewhere In Alabama. And the cost 
In attaining these outstanding results has 
been very low compared to the competitive 
way; that is, by each agency working inde¬ 
pendently and competitively. 

Congress required that the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority do certain work with fertilizer. 
This Includes development of new processes 
In the manufacture of fertilizer and also Im¬ 
provements of Its use on farms 

At the outset the Authority began experi¬ 
ment to produce improved fertilizer, doing 
this research work with the colleges at the 
plant at Muscle Shoals, which was erected 
during the First World War for the produc¬ 
tion of explosives 

In this cooperative progra m the unit test 
demonstration farms (UTD farm) were es¬ 
tablished. Neighbors select their UTD dem¬ 


onstrators, who In turn were furnished lim¬ 
ited amounts of phosphate ferttHzer to use 
In testing this fertilizer; and also to make 
the information known to their neighbors 
and oth ers. 

Each UTD farmer pays freight, handling 
charges, keeps accurate records, and makes 
available hla farm for demo nstrat ion and 
other uses. The number of UTD farmers 
averages around 1 percent of the farms in 
a county which, of course, la a very small 
number; and each one receives only a limited 
amount of fertilizer, or Just enough for test¬ 
ing purposes. Including demonstrations. Bo 
it Is not ‘Tree fertilizer.” 

When this work was started fertilizer peo¬ 
ple felt that TVA was going Into fertilizer 
production to “give it away,” which, of 
course, was erroneous. Instead, It was for 
better fertilizer, better use, more of it. 

An impreeslve fact ae to the effectiveness 
of this procedure Is that from 1937 to 1946 
the use of commercial fertlllSBer In these 14 
valley counties Increased 48 percent. During 
the same period the Increase in fertilizer use 
In the other 53 counties of Alabama was only 
18 5 percent. Another convincing fact as to 
the effectiveness of this procedure is the 
increase In winter legumes. Acreage planted 
In winter legtunes In 1936 was 76.930, in 1945, 
823,713 acres In the 13 coimtles, or an acreage 
Increase of 325 percent. 

In that area, therefore, where a relatively 
small amount of fertilizer was used for test¬ 
ing and demonstrating the Increase in use 
was almost thrice that of all other counties 
of Alabama as an average. I believe that 
every UTD farmer in Alabama Is now buying 
far more commercial fertilizer than he was 
prior to becoming a UTD farmer. Most of 
them are buying two or three times as much 

This proves conclusively that the type of 
fertilizer program In which TVA la engaged 
does not hurt anybody but helps everybody. 
The whole Industry is better and farming Is 
better, much better. 

In this cooperative program there Is no 
dictator. We all work together. It’s true 
that the Extension Service employs personnel 
in the counties to engage In the cooperative 
program, but we have never tried to dictate 
to TVA and they have the same constructive 
feeling toward us. There Is mutual under¬ 
standing, cooperation, teamwork. 

This avoids competition, duplication, con¬ 
fusion. delay 

Our workers in that area name other ad¬ 
vantages to this procedure They are. 

1 Farmers have a big voice In the pro¬ 
gram. Each county has Its soli conservation 
association with Its active officers This takes 
the program back to the land and the people 
on It It gets active participation and co¬ 
operation. 

2 It takes the results of our experiment 
station Immediately to the farmers for their 
use; first, on these UTD farms and Immedi¬ 
ately thereafter on the farms of their neigh¬ 
bors. This Is revealed by the fertilizer fig¬ 
ures used above The experiment station, 
therefore, becomes a vital matter Immedi¬ 
ately and not something that Is still far dis¬ 
tant from the farmers 

3 It recognizes that the first and foremost 
need of farmers Is a bigger income in cash 
while, at the same time, the land is being im¬ 
proved. Therefore, it combines better land 
use with wise conservation of land so that 
land serves farmers better while they’re serv¬ 
ing It 

4. It has resulted In more diversification In 
farming. An Illustration of this in one 
county Is that each of the farms Is now grow¬ 
ing alfalfa, none of which was growing al¬ 
falfa at the beginning of the program. Cot¬ 
ton production In that area, as another Illus¬ 
tration, Is now more than It was before TVA. 
but the amount of land In cotton is far leas, 
about half. This has enabled farmers to add 
livestock In a big way. Many have added seed 
crops and are increasing their Income sub- 
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stantially this way. Corn and all other crops 
and livestock have improved. 

5 Farmers like this cooperative program 
becauHe it is close to them. They feel that 
they are a part of it Their voice is always 
audible and Is recognized. 

6 It makes the county agent the dean of 
agriculture in his county. He is In no sense 
a dictator but a leader for all the people of 
his county. Tins Is proper since the county 
agent is a part of a State Institution (land- 
grant college) with a research program to 
guide its extension workers in their teach¬ 
ings. and the county agent is also a county 
employee. 

7. The cost of this cooperative program is 
much less. I don't have figures for com¬ 
parison but I'm sure that one man working 
in this cooperative program as an assistant 
to the county agent accomplishes far more 
than Is accomplished otherwise, or by an 
agency working Independently I believe 
that there Is evidence to show that $1 
thLs way will accomplish as much as three 
or four dollars the other way 

Often, both verbally and in writing, I've 
said that the No 1 demonstration of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority Is not with fertilizer, 
as great as thin Is; nor Is It with electricity, 
or with flood control. It Is In democracy In 
government TVA is a democracy; not a 
bureaucracy 

This Is Illustrated by what happened within 
the Authority Itself soon after their work 
started At Muscle Shoals the number of 
children in school increased beyond local 
buildings and facilities because of TVA work. 

One member of the Authority wanted the 
Authority to build a school and operate it. 
Another member insisted that Instead of 
building and operating a school they should 
assist the local school boards in building a 
school and in operating it, being sure that It 
was a local school, not a TVA school The 
third member of the Authorrty agreed on the 
latter procedure, which proved to be an his¬ 
torical decision and a very wise decision 

The same proof'durc is used In agriculture. 
I believe that the same procedure, if fol¬ 
lowed by all public agencies in agriculture, 
would eliminate confusion, duplication, con¬ 
flict, excess costs, and other evils 

I, therefore, recommend this TVA pattern 
to you for your careful consideration 

I have found It very easy to work with TVA. 
I behove they would say the same about the 
Alabama extension service, as well as other 
land-grant college connections in the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley area 

Sincerely yours, 

P O Davis, Director. 


Family of Four 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 17, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post: 

FAMILY OF POUR 

No family head who has been struggling 
to pay for 85-cent eggs or children's shoes 
at $7 a pair needs statistics to convince him 
that living costs have soared through the 
roof. What he knows from his personal ex¬ 
perience is only confirmed by the testimony 
of Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics. before a congressional subcommittee 
Tuesday, showing that the cost of a modest 


budget for a family of four In Washington 
had risen from $2,085 in March 1946, to 
$3,458 in June of this year. The chief value 
of these statistics is that they afford Congress 
concrete examples of what inflation Is doing 
to moderate-income families—^most of whose 
Incomes have by no means kept pace with 
living costs. 

It is no consolation to residents of this 
area that for a family of four Washington 
fs the most expensive city in the rountry, 
running 2 percent above Seattle end 4 per¬ 
cent above Boston. The chief factor explain¬ 
ing this situation is the outlandish cost of 
bousing in Washington. Housing here costs 
9 percent more than in the next most expen¬ 
sive city. Chicago, and 35 percent more than 
In New Orleans. Aside from these more 
obvious differentials, however, the most re¬ 
markable thing about the 34-city survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
the similarity it discloses in the general cost 
Increases Whereas the modest budget rose 
$473 in Washington during the 16-month 
Interval, it also lose $431 In New Orleans, the 
least expensive city surveyed. In otht r words, 
the inflationary pressure is almost the same 
In all large urban centers Moreover, it is 
continuing: costs have Jumped an additional 
3 percent since June, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimate. 

Lest anyone think that the $3,458 figure 
for Washington represents a luxury budget. 
It is important to point out that it makes 
provision for a new overcoat for the nead 
of the family only once in 7 years and allows 
a movie only once every 3 weeks for three 
members of the family. The people the 
study IS talking about are the people who 
already have foregone dollar butter and 79- 
cent bacon While the budget is not pre¬ 
cisely spartan In that it provides adequate 
standards for diet and her..th neither is it 
generous As Mr Clague observed, "As the 
prices rise more, without offsetting Increases 
in incomes or methods of reducing the costs 
of the budget, the hardships are greater be¬ 
cause the greatest concentration of budget- 
level families of four is probably in the 
$3,000~$4,000 Income group, even now—at 
1947 prices " Until the political parties stop 
political buck-passing and take concrete ac¬ 
tion to salt run-away inflation, the family 
standard of living will continue to be sub¬ 
jected to a tighter and tighter squeeze 


Stabilization of Commodity Prices 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 18. 1947 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, paln>- 
fully we are finding that “wc cannot give 
our cake away and have It, too.” To 
halt rising prices and restrain inflation, 
we stop inflationary practice. We can¬ 
not feed the fires of Inflation with all 
our food and fiber, all our money and 
credit, and escape the pains of inflation. 

We need less expenditure, more pro¬ 
duction! and restoration of financial san¬ 
ity in America. Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 167 can accomplish none of these 
things, but under section 7 opens the 
doors to hundreds of millions of ex¬ 
penditures by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation all over the world. I cannot 
add my support to another wild scheme 
of theirs. With no limitations imposed, 
the cure can be worse than the disease. 


Loyalty Cases 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of Thursday, December 18, 1947: 

Loyalty Cases 

A COMMUNICATION 

(Editor’s Note —The following commu¬ 
nication is identical to one submitted to the 
New York Herald Tribune by the author, Mr. 
Benjamin V. Cohen. Mr. Cohen sent a copy 
to the Washington Post because of its in¬ 
terest in the loyalty cases ) 

The Now York Herald Tribune Is to be 
congratulated upon the fine service rendered 
by its conespondent. Mr Bert Andrews, in 
his reporting of the recent Government 
loyalty cases. Mr. Andrews’ stories were also 
published in the Washington Po-st. 

There is still danger, however, in the 
thought which seems widespread that all the 
difficult problems presented by the loyalty 
cases can readily be solved by the provision 
for fair hearings before a loyalty board or a 
loyalty review board. Too little attention 
has been given to the question of how the 
requirements of the Government for secu¬ 
rity and the requirements of the Individuals 
concerned for fair play can in practice be 
reconciled. It is important to avoid con¬ 
fusing the two separate but related problcma 
which are involved In these loyalty cases. 
One is the problem of protecting the integ¬ 
rity of the Government services where the 
security of the United States may bo affected, 
the other is the determination of individual 
guilt or shortcoming. 

Wheie the security of the United States 
Is leally concerned, any leasonable doubt 
ought to be resolved in a way that will pro¬ 
tect the integrity of the Government service. 
While it should not be possible to drive an 
official from public seivlce simply by spread¬ 
ing rumors that ho is a Communist or an as¬ 
sociate of a Communist, theie may be cases 
even where the icsponsible head of a dcpuit- 
ment or the department’s loyalty board is 
convinced of the trustworthiness of an indi¬ 
vidual and still the cloud of substantial 
suspicion that hovers about the individual 
makes it highly inexpedient to continue that 
individual in a strategic secuilly position 

On the other hand, no individual should 
be stigmatized ns disloyal or even as a poor 
sreunty risk if there is any reasonable doubt 
ns to his culpability. The branding of an 
individual os disloyal or a poor security risk 
may affect hfs life and livelihood no less 
seriously than his conviction for a serious 
crime 

A fair hearing In Itself provides no easy 
way of reconciling the vital Interests of the 
Government and the vital interests of the 
Individual Wo must deliberately seek to 
develop procedure which will make it pos¬ 
sible to protect the Integrity of the service 
without stigmatizing individuals as disloyal 
or untrustworthy or even as being reason¬ 
ably suspected of disloyalty or untrustworthi¬ 
ness 

The branding or punishment of individ¬ 
uals for disloyalty or breach of trust should 
be left for the court where the accused, in 
accordance with our common-law traditions, 
can be given the benefit of a Jury trial and of 
every reasonable doubt. 

Any Individual in the Government service 
who is satisfactorily performing his duties 
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ought to have the right to resign without 
prejudice unless the evidence of disloyalty is 
such as to warrant prosecution hy the De¬ 
partment of Justice. The duty of respon¬ 
sible administrative oflBcials is to protect the 
integrity of the Government service, not xo 
punish guilt or to proclaim suspicion. 

If the responsible administrative head of a 
department or agency receives evidence of 
the disloyalty or untrustworthiness of an em¬ 
ployee in a strategic position—^that is, an em¬ 
ployee who has power to make or influence 
decisions or has access to information which 
may aCect the security of the United States— 
he should, of course, before taking final ac¬ 
tion, fully inform the employee of the 
charges against him and give him the oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard with an appeal to a review 
board if the employee wishes it. But such 
proceedings, like grand-jury proceedings, 
should be secret. 

If the individual under suspicion is able 
to satisfy the administrative head that the 
charges against him are unfounded and that 
his continuance in the service would not be 
inimical to the best Interests of the service, 
that should, of course, settle the matter. But 
If the individual under suspicion cannot 
meet this obviously onerous burden and the 
evidence against him is not such as to war¬ 
rant prosecution by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice, he should be given the right to resign 
without prejudice. If he does not do so, he 
should be transferred to a clearly nonstra- 
tegic position or his employment should be 
terminated without prejudice. 

Unless some such procedure is adopted. It 
will be difficult to protect adequately the se¬ 
curity of the United States and at the same 
time protect adequately the traditional rights 
of the Individual. 

The Government employees In strategic 
security positions may be fairly large in ab¬ 
solute numbers and they may range through 
segments of quite a number of departments 
and agencies, yet they are a relatively small 
part of the total Government personnel. In¬ 
dividual investigation of the loyalty and 
trustworthiness of employees in strategic se¬ 
curity positions is not only warranted, but is 
necessary. It is extremely difficult, how¬ 
ever, to see the need for Individual' l 03 ralty 
Investigations of the myriads of other Gov¬ 
ernment employees who clearly do not fall 
within that category. The annulment of 
Civil Service Rule I, adopted in 1884, forbid¬ 
ding Inquiry Into the political opinioi^ or 
aS'is' Ions of applicants is regrettable. 

Every Government employee now takes an 
oath of loyalty. If he swears falsely he can or 
should be subject to prosecution for perjury. 
Dragnet efforts to determine by adnitolstra- 
tive process individual loyalty offends the 
spirit if not the letter of the Bill of Rights. 

The present oath of loyalty requires dis¬ 
avowal of membership in any organizaxion 
Which advocates the overthrow of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States by force or vio¬ 
lence, No express disavowal of membership 
In the Communist Party is required, and 
there may be some doubt whether a member 
of the Communist Party would be adjudged 
guilty of perjury in taklJ^ the oath. If the 
Congress is willing to leave that issue to the 
courts, well and good. But if the Congress 
insists on going further and intends to make 
'membership in the Communist Party or 
knowing and active participation in its work 
an absolute bar to Government employment. 
It should require an express disavowal of 
such membership or activities in the loyalty 
oath. In any event, violation of the oath 
should be judicially and not administratively 
determined. No administrative tribunal 
should be given the right to adjudge an 
American citizen disloyal to his country. 

We must see that those to whom matters 
vitally affecting the security of the United 
States are entrusted are unquestionably 
loyal and trustworthy. But let us take care 
that in the name of security we do not walk 


roughshod over the Bill of Rights and exclude 
or drive from Government those with In¬ 
quiring, nonconforming minds. In these 
critical days we need in Government men 
and women who are not only loyal and trust¬ 
worthy but who are alert and resourceful. 
Let us not wholly ignore the wise admoni¬ 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, even though in his 
day he might have been accused of evil asso¬ 
ciations: “If there be any among us who 
would wish to dissolve this Union or change 
its republican form, let them stand imdis- 
turbed as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is free to combat it.** 

Benjamin V. Cohen. 

Washington. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include therein the following petition re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Neil E. Jones, adjutant 
of the Tatum, N. Mex., American Legion 
Post, concerning proposed legislation to 
establish a system of universal military 
training: 

PETITION 

Mrs. Georgia L. Lxtsk, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.; 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, urge 
you, our Representative in the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress of the United States, to support and. 
vote for legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training for American 
young men, as recommended by the Presi¬ 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. 

Barron-Beadle, Neil E. Jones, V. R. Bumes, 
Mrs. V. R. Bumes, J. C. Olay, Mrs. J. C. Clay, 
Lyle Coppersmith, Mrs. Lyle Coppersmith, 
W. P. Whitley, Mrs. W. P. Whitley, H. D. 
Coouer, Mrs. II. D. Cooper, Henry Rutherford, 
Mrs.’ Henrv Euihenord, Mrs. O. Frier, Mrs. 
T. J. James, Mrs. H. F. Whitley, H. P. Whitley, 
Adrian L. Pox, Mrs. Adrian L. Fox, Mrs. W. B. 
Baum, W, B, Baum, Mrs. Zach Jones, Jack 
Jones, V. N. Six, Mrs. V. N. Six, Bill Whitney, 
D. W. Pulture, Mrs. Ethel Hagan, Bill Holt, 
Dick Taylor, Gary Benfleld, Mrs. Bennie 
Craig, Mrs. Roy Peveler, Mrs. Leroy Peveler, 
Ernest Gilman, Walter Moorpolse, Billie 
Patterson, Wade Travis, W. S. Townsend, 
Alta M. Tutt, Mrs. Edd Rackley, Mrs. J. E. 
Wildman, Mrs. W. S. Townsend, Mrs. H. D. 
Cooper, Ben Ed Epperson, Mrs: M. Johnson, 
Jr., Mrs. J. W. Peveler, G. E, Edwards, P. W. 
Peveler. 

Mrs, A. F. Hight, Jjr., Mrs. CecU NickeU, 
Mrs. J. W. Rosenburg, Mrs. Virginia Duhl, 
Carrie B, Travis, Etecola Tkavls, M. R. An¬ 
derson, Mrs. Bill Holt, Raymond Patterson, 
Mrs. Zack Taylor, Mrs. B. B. Young, Charles 
R. Rathroi, M. E. Wall, Frank J. Carrell, 
Mrs. Raymond Patteraon, D. SuddHth, Mrs. 
James Simpson, Mrs. Jesse Richardson, Zack 
Taylor, Mrs. Mck Taylor, Bill Rutherford, B. 
L. Harris, F. H. Harris, C. E. Goodwin, Mrs. 
W. D. Dunlap, Jr., Mrs. J, B. Selmas, W. O. 
Dunlap, Jr., W. D. Caster, C. D, D. Ooff, P. D. 
Caudle, O. B. Markham, Jt., J. P. Nordon, D. 
W. Patten, L. Z. Whismant, A. C. Whismant, 
Frartk Wyekoff, Rev. J. W. Riley, L. A. Green¬ 
field; H, O. West, M. P. Toliver, Mrs. T. 


Gilman, H. L, McWliorter, L. L, Derrick, Mrs. 
Lula Simpson, C. P. Boyer, C. L. Emison, 
M. R. Biss, E. M. Green, Mrs. E. M. Green, 
T. J. James, D. P. James, Neta E. James, A. J, 
Chilton, Mrs. G. J. Williams, Mrs. Brick 
Roark, IVIr. Clem Brechoa, J. B. Selman, 


John Peter Altgeld 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks, I feel it fitting to insert in the 
Record an editorial appearing in the De¬ 
cember 15, 1947, issue of the East St. 
Louis (HI.) Journal. This editorial is a 
fitting tribute to John Peter Altgeld, first 
Democratic Governor of Illinois (1893- 
97) after the War Between the States. 
Altgeld did much to foster the true spirit 
of democracy.’ I personally have always 
felt he contributed far more than people 
realize to our great American freedom, 
and I think it commendable that his 
memory will now be honored and re¬ 
vered, as it should be. The editorial 
follows: 

FORGOTTEN EAGLE REMEMBERED 

A Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court will be the principal speaker at a ban¬ 
quet in Chicago on December 30 commemo¬ 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of a 
man who 60 years ago was scorned and abused 
as the ^‘foreign bom" governor of Illinois who 
"freed” the haymarket "anarchists." 

John Peter Altgeld was born in Germany 
He came to the United States when a boy 
and worked at any job to be had to win 
a law education. He became successful as 
a lawyer and real-estate operator in Chicago 
and in 1892 was elected Governor of Illinois. 
During his term of office he Initiated many 
reforms and was a particular friend of the 
University of Illinois. 

But he doomed his public career by par¬ 
doning three men who had been sent to 
prison following conviction of complicity in 
the May 4, 1886, rioting in 1-laymr.rket 
Square, Chicago, during which several police¬ 
men were killed by the explosion of a bomb 
thrown by parties yet unknown. Of the 
eight men convicted of the Haymarket kill¬ 
ings, four were hanged and another took his 
own life In prison. Altgeld -knew exactly 
what he was doing when he pardoned the 
other three. He died, practically penniless 
and with few friends, in 1902, 

Poet Vachel Lindsay, who lived next door 
to the executive mansion in Springfl:-ld, 
reminded his fellow Americans of Altgeld’s 
co'orrigecua fight for tolerance in the poem 
"The Eagle That Is Forgetttn" and in recent 
years several books have told the true story 
of the Haymarket affair, the travesty on 
justice that was the "trial" of the suspects, 
and Governor Altgeld's deep interest in the 
case. 

A relatively few Illinoisans will attend the 
December SO banquet In Chicego. All resi¬ 
dents of the State—or any State—who prefer 
truth to prejudice, even ;f ® half centurv laxe, 
can pay tribute to xho memory of'-The 
Eagle 'That Is Porgcttc”.’’ by leading an 
objective account of what really happened 
Jn Haymarket Square and of the even more 
sham^ul proceedings in a court of law. 
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Preiideaft Polkief Respomible for High 
Cost of Lhing 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, In rep¬ 
resenting the people of my district for 
the past 5 years, I have always tried to 
tell them the truth. If the people re¬ 
turn me to Congress in the new twenty- 
fourth district, I shall resolutely follow 
the same course. I believe the people 
arc entitled to the truth at all times on 
legislation coming before us. Today I 
want to give to the Congress and the 
people some true facts that have brought 
about the high cost of living. 

Mr. Speaker, while the President tries 
to blame the high cost of living on the 
Republicans for taking off OPA controls 
in 1946, the facts prove that the action 
of the President and his policies of urg¬ 
ing wage raises and exporting so much 
of everything out of the country are the 
real causes of present high prices. 

If the administration had permitted 
the OPA Act to be amended witli a slight 
raise in ccitam prices that would have 
offset advances in costs and brought 
about greater production, which the Re¬ 
publican Congress passed, and he vetoed, 
price controls at that time, in 1946, would 
probably have maintained for another 
year. He vetoed the bill and all controls 
were off for over 30 days. He Insisted 
on another bill which the Congress 
passed and he signed. If the President 
had appointed men of ability and com¬ 
mon sense who would have administered 
the act with some respect for the people 
Instead of using gestapo tactics, the 
people would have endured fui ther price 
controls. Their bad enforcement really 
killed the act 

You will recall that producers and 
faimers had become .so enraged that we 
had meatless days almost 6 days a week 
throughout the country. This last OPA 
bill gave the President the power to take 
off controls whenever supplies justified 
such action. 

This was in the election year 1946 and 
the people were tired of OPA The ma¬ 
jority leader, Congressman McCormack, 
and Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, when 
they later saw that an enraged people 
were going to defeat the Democratic 
Party, rushed down to the White House 
along with National Committeeman Han- 
negan, and urged the Pre.sident to throw 
the OPA ballast out of the political ship 
before it sank. The President, politically 
minded then, as he is now with another 
election approaching, began rapidly to 
take off controls. But it was too late to 
fool the people. His party was voted out 
of pov/er. Before the Congress met he 
decontrolled everything to beat a Repub¬ 
lican Congress to the draw. 

Mr. Speaker, then what happened? 
His party leaders realized that to fasten 
the blame on a Republican Congress the 
cost of living should go up. The ship¬ 


ment of food and commodities of every 
kind to Europe and the other nations was 
the answer. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation stepped Into the market and 
began buying up countless millions of 
dollars worth of grain and foodstuffs. 
Ships were chartered on every hand and 
during this year 611.000,000 bushels of 
grain and food were shipped out of this 
country. mo.st of it given away to the 
European countries. In fact, since VJ- 
day in Europe this administration has 
shipped and given away in loans and 
grants to other countries, $21,000,000,000 
mostly for food, oil, steel and practically 
every commodity in this country whether 
or not it was in short supply. The re¬ 
sult I.S that with the expenditure of over 
$20,000,000,000 since VJ-day, they have 
now brought about a shortage of food and 
other items the people want to buy, to 
the extent that the cost of living is in¬ 
deed very high today and we are in a 
period of the greatest inflation ever ex¬ 
perienced in this countiy. 

Mr Speaker, in the face of these facts, 
the President, time and again, has told 
the American people, that the shipping 
and giving away of these billions of dol¬ 
lars worth of foodstuffs has had little 
or no effect in causing the price of living 
to rise. There Is hardly a schoolboy, 
laboring man. farmer, or a businessman 
in the Nation who does not know that the 
shipping out of this country this vast 
amount of foods and materials, is the 
reason for the dangerous and high prices 
that are now disturbing and alarming 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, to get a better idea of how 
much 611.000,000 bushels of grain and 
food is, let me put 11 this way: It took 
480,000 American boxcars to haul that 
food to the seaports for loading into ships. 
If those 480,000 boxcars of food had been 
broken down into trains of 52 cars each, 
with 90,000 pounds in each car, there 
would have been nearly 10,000 trainloads 
of grain and food with 62 cars in every 
train. By putting those 480,000 boxcars 
Into one train we would have a train 3,861 
miles long that would reach from Wash¬ 
ington to Paris and part of the way back. 
Yet the President says these huge ship¬ 
ments in 1 year have little effect on rais¬ 
ing the cost of living. 

In the face of these facts, which are 
only a part of the story, the President 
and his political leaders still insist that 
the Republican Congress is to blame 
for the high cost of living. The President 
now threatens to bring back OPA with 
all of the agony of controls, regimenta¬ 
tion and black markets that will follow. 

“Plow ’Em Under” Henry Wallace, who 
killed the pigs under a former adminis¬ 
tration, and plowed under every other 
row, has really become a piker in history 
compared with the manipulations of the 
present administration. 

Mr. Speaker, they smile with satisfac¬ 
tion, however, in these most serious times 
with this high cost of living and danger¬ 
ous inflation. In the belief that with their 
23,000 paid propagandists here in Wash¬ 
ington, they can make the people believe 
that the Republican Congress is respon¬ 
sible for the high cost of living right up 
until the election next fall and continue 
themselves in power. 


I do not believe they have fooled the 
people. I place a higher value on the 
people’s intelligence, common sense, and 
good judgment. I feel certain that the 
American people know that you cannot 
ship out of this country 40 percent of the 
wheat, and other billions of dollars* 
worth of food and merchandise, bringing 
about a scarcity of these commodities 
here, without causing the price of living 
to go higher, higher, and higher. 

Mr. Speaker, and this is not all. 
Through the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, they have gone into the market and 
bought millions of bushels of wheat at 
critical times forcing the market up. 
About the time the Luckman committee 
was appointed, 3 months ago, the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation stepped into 
the market and in just a few days bought 
55,000,000 bushels of wheat when it al¬ 
ready had millions of bushels on hand. 
What happened to the price? Wheat 
rose in a lew weeks from $2.50 per bushel 
to over $3.20 per bushel. Government 
buying forced the price up. 

Mr. Speaker, not only wheat, they 
bought potatoes by the millions of 
bushels and took them eff the maiket, 
dumped them, burned them or left them 
in the fields to rot at a time when they 
were shipping wheat and foodstuffs of 
all kinds and giving it away to Euiope 
and other countries. They have kept 
the prices of potatoes so high that the 
poor people here in America could not 
buy them. They have bought and now 
have in storage, 1,800,000 cases of eggs. 
They have bought food through the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation In eveiythJng 
from peanuts to prunes, much of it de¬ 
teriorating and being held off of the 
market with prices going higher and 
higher. 

Mr. Speaker, then their experts figure 
out the next move. In order to give the 
people a first-class show the bright boys 
who believe In the philosophy of spending 
and taxing, recommended to the Presi¬ 
dent that the people should be made self- 
conscious through the medium of the 
press and the radio toward the saving 
of food. They launched the European 
crisis. A great publicity and radio cam¬ 
paign would soften the people up and get 
them ready fo'' the 20-b4lllon-dollar Mar¬ 
shall plan of further spending. 

To do this job they got a young man in 
his thirties of soap-opera fame, Charley 
Luckman, to sell our people meatless, 
eggle.ss, and poultryless days. Mr. Luck¬ 
man was just the type of man who could 
rub elbows with the ordinary and unsus¬ 
pecting decent American folks. He knew 
what sacrifice and hunger meant because 
at this early age his salary at the head of 
the great Lever world soap and fat com¬ 
bine, with head offices in London, was 
only $300,000 a year. 

Now, Chuck Luckman spent several 
hundred thousand dollars of the taxpay¬ 
ers’ money to put on his meatless, egg¬ 
less, and poultryless days. The whole 
thing turned out to be just the farce any 
sensible peison knew it would be. No 
results obtained, but the campaign was 
very successful, as usual, in the waste of 
several hundred thousand dollars to the 
taxpayers and annoyance to the hard¬ 
working farmers who struggle long hours 
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without too much complaining to pro> 
duce the eggs and poultry so much need¬ 
ed to feed the people. The facts are the 
only egg saved was the egg that Chuck 
Luckman laid on the White House door¬ 
step Just before he suddenly gave up the 
campaign and rushed back to Boston to 
sell soap at a salary of $300,000 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, the campaign was doomed 
to failure because the President picked 
someone who knew nothing about agri¬ 
culture, who did not even know the differ¬ 
ence between a rooster and a capon. He 
selected a person whose only experience 
with chickens was gained when he 
ordered chicken at the comer restaurant. 
He was not nearly so competent by past 
experience as “Plow ’Em Under’’ Henry 
Wallace when he started out on his cru¬ 
sade to raise the co.st of living by killing 
off the chickens, pigs, cattle, and so forth. 
Henry knew that to kill them off would 
make scarcity. 

With a meat shortage predicted for 
next year, Luckman and the adminis¬ 
tration put on the same sort of a pro¬ 
gram of scarcity to raise less chickens 
and thereby less eggs. They said we 
must do this to save grain to be shipped 
to Europe. It was a determined effort 
against the Interest of the farmers and 
the people m the cities who need the 
food and to bring about a shortage of 
poultry and eggs which would further 
raise the cost of living to our own peo¬ 
ple. Fortunately the program was so 
silly that it did not do too much harm 
and the campaign blew up. 

Mr Speaker, as cheerful Chuck laid 
the “Eggless day program” on the 
White House doorstep and went back to 
selling soap, the unmindful hens, accord¬ 
ing to the Agriculture Department, are 
pouring out more eggs than ever. One 
is led to believe when you see the figures 
from the Department of Agriculture 
which say that in October egg produc¬ 
tion was 3,457,000.000 or about 8 per¬ 
cent above the figures of a year ago, that 
the faithful hens of America knew more 
about the business than Chuck knew, 
and, if left alone and not controlled, they 
will do more toward feeding the Ameri¬ 
can people and bringing down the high 
cost of eggs to the housewives than the 
efforts of cheerful Chuck and the thou¬ 
sands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
the administration has spent. 

Mr. Speaker, if Luckman is called in 
by the Administration to put an another 
egg and poultry campaign, he will most 
likely then tell the people they should 
have double egg days instead of no eggs; 
that they should be happy to eat eggs 
instead of meat which will be in short 
supply next year according to present 
Government estimates. The shipping of 
grain and food out of this country has 
raised the price of corn, oats, and wheat 
so high, there will be less pork and beef 
for 1948. We will then be glad that 
Chuck’s program to reduce poultry pro¬ 
duction failed. 

Mr. Luckman’s English firm and 
American subsidiaries, like the Procter it 
Gamble Co., almost have a world monop¬ 
oly on soap. fats, and oils. During the 
3 months’ reign of the Crown Prince 
Luckman to save grain, soaps, fats, and 
oils went up 150 percent While this 


$300.000-a-3rear man was raising the big 
noise about saving wheat, pushing the 
hens around and trying to muffle the 
crowing roosters, the products his com¬ 
pany deals in did pretty well in their 
advancement in price. A raise in soaps, 
fats, and oils of $3,000,000 a day. in cost 
to the consumer and a like amount in 
profit to someone was not bad. 

Mr. Speaker, a man by the name of 
Pauley came into the news in the last 
week or so and a little comment on him 
In connection with the rise of cost of 
grain might not be amiss. You will re¬ 
member Pauley was the oil man of Cali¬ 
fornia who. in the last campaign was 
treasurer and the fund raiser of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

You will remember that shortly after 
the campaign. President ’Truman ap¬ 
pointed him as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Some question arose when he 
came before the Senate for confirmation 
and Harold L. Ickes, then a member of 
the Cabinet, appeared before the Senate 
and gave very damaging evidence against 
him in which he alleged that Mr. Pauley 
sought to make a deal that would be very 
advantageous financially to him in secur¬ 
ing control of the tidelands for oil on 
the west coast. Mr. Ickes in substance 
testified before the committee to that 
effect, and the committee did not con- 
flim him. The President finally had to 
withdraw his name. Later on, he was 
appointed to some high Federal job and 
spent quite a bit of time in China, Japan, 
Manchuria, and in Europe looking into 
reparation matters for the administra¬ 
tion. Last September he was appointed 
to the position of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Army. You know the 
Army buys many millions of bushels of 
grain and food. 

Mr. Speaker, recently the President 
sought to lay the blame for the high cost 
of living to a considerable extent on what 
he termed “the greedy speculators in the 
grain markets.” Following this charge by 
the President the news leaked out some¬ 
how that Mr. Pauley was a heavy buyer 
on the grain market. 

Mr. Pauley was called before the Sen¬ 
ate committee and admitted he held 
about $1,000,000 worth of grain and 
commodities when he took the Army po¬ 
sition. He told the Senators that he 
did rather well in commodity trading 
during this year 1947. He admitted that 
at one time he held 500,000 bushels of 
grain. That is a lot of wheat for an 
official to holr' when it is scarce. Mr. 
Truman referred to the greedy spec¬ 
ulators in his speech against the grain 
operators and now we find, in this key 
position, Mr. Pauley, who admits that 
he was one of those speculators and who 
says he has no intention of resigning 
his position. 

To show the lack of sincerity of this 
administration In attempting to reduce 
the price of living and the type of show¬ 
men they bring in to mislead the people, 
I want to point out that recently, after 
Chuck Luckman closed his program of 
meatless and eggless days he gave a 
dinner at the Btatler Hotel here in 
Washington a few days ago that for its 
lavishness has probably not been ex¬ 
ceeded since the spending days of Harry 
Hopkins. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Luckman enter¬ 
tained 100 guests, members of the great 
Lever Bros, combination, with a few of 
his administration friends also Invited. 
It must have been a big check that 
cheerful Chuck picked up at the close of 
the festivities. 

The party was preceded with a happy 
hour of cocktails mixed from the choicest 
beverages to sharpen their appetites for 
the feast to follow. And you will note 
from the menu following there were two 
kinds of meat in addition to fish and 
fowl. Certainly Chuck had forgotten 
the great campaign he had Just tried to 
put across to save food. 

The following is the menu which I be¬ 
lieve will be of interest to the good, solid, 
honest American people who the propa¬ 
gandists in Washington, over the air, 
and through the press are constantly 
trying to influence and at times try to de¬ 
ceive: Shrimp cocktail, fried oysters, 
crabs, shrimp and lobster gumbo, cur¬ 
ried chicken, roast turkey, baked ham. 
roast beef, string beans au gratin, fried 
apple rings, pickled walnuts, celery, 
olives, pickles, rye rolls, assorted ice 
cream, assorted finger rolls, coffee. 

Mr. Speaker, this Is only one page of 
current history that the administration 
continues to unfold in Washington week 
after week. Their policy of crisis after 
crisis, their policy of propagandizing the 
people in an effort to control their think¬ 
ing is a continuous performance. I still 
have confidence that the sound, solid 
honest American people have the intel¬ 
ligence to see through the mist of fog and 
confusion and to separate the truth and 
facts from fiction and falsehoods. Such 
people have builded and preserved our 
proud Nation to date. Their immediate 
responsibility and for the future is to be 
alert, watchful, and on guard in an effort 
to help preserve our Government and 
direct its course in the best interest of aU 
our people. 


**liisiders’’ Charged in Stasien^s Doylei- 
town. Pa., Address 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 29, 1947 

Mr. MacKinnon. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 10, 1947, former Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota delivered an ad¬ 
dress at Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa., 
in which he charged “insiders” in the 
present administration with “profiteer¬ 
ing in food.” Edwin W. Pauley, special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Army, 
was specifically named. Subsequent 
disclosures have proved the truth of the 
charges made with respect to the spe¬ 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army, and this House today designated a 
special committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Representative Avgust H. Andrz- 
6IN to further Investigate the charges. 

Because of the Nation-wide repercus¬ 
sions which followed the Doylestown 
speech, I include the full text thereof. 
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uzkder leave to extend my remarks. I 
also include tbe full text of a bill I hare 
this day introduced to make it a crimi¬ 
nal offense for persons having access to 
**fnslde’* Information on governmental 
purchases to speculate in commodity 
futures: 

ADDBltWa or HOM. BAIOLD I. SXABflEK, 
or mmoEBOTA 

Mr. Chairman, fellow citlaene, the No. 1 
problem In America today in the “too high 
prices of the necesaltles of everyday life. 
Prices are already out of reasonable reach 
for millions of people and cauee difficulty In 
almost every home In tbe Nation. 

Postwar world-wide shortages of food and 
clothing and materials Inevitably cause a 
problem of high prices. But prices are un¬ 
necessarily higher than they should be, due 
to six major derelictions and mistakes of 
tbe present national administration. 

I charge that the national administra¬ 
tion has failed to use Its power of export 
controls to safeguard American prices and 
permitted needless extreme competition for 
scarce American food. 

1 charge that insiders In the national ad¬ 
ministration have engaged in profiteering 
In food which has raised the price of food 
to the American people. 

I charge that the departments of Gov¬ 
ernment have been guilty of hoarding scarce 
commodities ln« a manner that has In¬ 
creased prices. 

I charge that the administration has car¬ 
ried on its own purchasing program under a 
method which has placed extra pressure 
on prices 

I charge that the President by his veto 
of the first OPA extension law ended con¬ 
trols too quldcly and too suddenly. 

I charge that the President misled Amer¬ 
ican labor In his postwar addresses claiming 
that wages could be raised without higher 
prices and thereby set off a heavy round of 
strikes with vital loss of production and In¬ 
creased Inflation. 

I know that this Is strong language, but 
frankly I have become disgusted with the 
petty political tactics of the administration 
In trying to shift the blame to the Repub¬ 
lican Party for tbe current high prices. 

I have today written to the ma)orlty leader 
in the House of Representatives of the Con¬ 
gress, the Honorable Chaslxs Halleck, urg¬ 
ing that a major public Investigation be con¬ 
ducted by the apprc^rlate committee of Con¬ 
gress of the actions of the administration 
and of officials and insiders of tbe adminis¬ 
tration in the price situation to bring out 
all the facts as a basis for corrective legis¬ 
lation 

It Is necessary that there be an official In¬ 
vestigation with power of subpeua as we 
cannot otherwise get at the exact facts In 
support of the necessity of an Investigation 
to bring out the facts. I quote to you an ex¬ 
change of telegrams which I have had with 
Edwin W Pauley, an assistant to the Secre¬ 
tary of War and the former treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee 

On November 17, 1947, I wired Mr Pauley 
as follows- 

"I have received persistent reports that you 
have made substantial purchases of wheat, 
substantial sales of wheat, substantial pur¬ 
chases of other food commodities, and heavy 
sales of other food commodities during the 
year 1947. I request a telegraphic reply, col¬ 
lect to me, at my St. Paul, Minn, office, 707 
Pioneer Building, as to whether or not any 
mae of these four reports Is true and Includ¬ 
ing any other comment which you wish to 
make up to 1,000 words In length.'* 

On November 20. 1947. he replied as fol¬ 
lows: 


“Following telegram bearing your signature 
received at my office Tuesday: 'Personal; I 
have received persistent reports that you have 
made substantial purchases of wheat sub¬ 
stantial sales of whea^ substantial purchase 
of other food commodities, and heavy sales 
of other food commodities during tiie year 
1947 I request a telegraphic reply, collect 
to me, at my St. Paul. Minn, office, 707 Pio¬ 
neer Building, as to whether or not any one 
of these four reports Is true and Including 
any other comment which you wish to make 
up to 1,000 words In length '* Please wire 
whether this was sent by you and, if so, in 
what capacity and why 

“EDwm W. Paulxt " 

On November 21, 1947, I responded as fol¬ 
lows: 

‘Tn reply to your telegram of November 
20 an4 In response to your questions, 1 did 
send the telegram which you quote 1 sent 
It In my capacity as a citizen to you as a 
prominent official in the Government for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth Will you 
send me your answers by telegraph, collect 
to my St. Paul, Minn., office, 707 Pioneer 
Building '* 

And to this hour I have received no answer. 

Let me emphasize the importance of this 
Investigation upon American prices by re¬ 
porting to you a few Instances of the manner 
in which governmental action has affected 
prices. 

On February 13 the Department of Agri¬ 
culture suddenly overnight granted Great 
Britain a special allocation of 1,200,000 hun¬ 
dredweight of flour for the second quarter of 
1947. Futures of wheat advanced 3 Vi cents 
a bushel the next day, and the advance was 
soon reflected In the cost of flour. 

On March 1, 1947, before tbe market 
opened, the President, In a meeting of the 
Cabinet Committee on Food, Issued a report 
calling lor maximum grain and flour ship¬ 
ments in the months of May and June, and 
the March futures that day advanced 7 cents. 

On September 8. 1947, an official of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was quoted as 
saying that Government officials handling 
the export program were resigned to 94 wheat 
In the spring of 1948. and the next day the 
market advanced 8% cents. 

In nearly all instances these Inflationary 
statements were preceded by an unusual 
amount of speculation buying When this 
occurs, the prices are pushed up an addi¬ 
tional and unnecessary amount 

I am confident that we can level off and 
bring down prices if these steps are taken. 

1 A prompt thorough Investigation of all 
food market operations of the Government 
and of all ofilcialB and Insiders of the Gov¬ 
ernment 

2 The enactment of a law prohibiting the 
buying and selling of commodities for their 
personal account by any official or employee 
of the State, War, Commerce, or Executive 
Departments, and providing for penalties for 
Its violation 

3 The extension of export controls and 
placing them In the hands of a new American 
agency for the handling of the entire Mar¬ 
shall plan 

4. A new Inventory control power to be 
given to the Government to use against 
hoarding and profiteering and monopolies of 
scarce Items, and requiring the return of 
excess inventories held by Government or 
by private companies to the market place 

5 The reinstatement of consumer credit 
controls to slow up Installment and credit 
buying. 

6. Temporary restrictions on the commod¬ 
ity exchanges. 

7. Encouragement of buyer resistance, 
conservation, and savings. 

America should not make the mistake of 
dislocating our economy and upsetting our 


excellent production by enacting the over¬ 
all price and wage and rationing controls 
recommended by the President. 

A bill to prohibit certain officers and em¬ 
ployees of the United States from engaging 
In transactions involving contracts of sale 
of commodities for future delivery 
Be it enacted, etc, That no officer or em¬ 
ployee of the Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent, the National Military Establishment, 
the Department of State, the Depsu-tment of 
Agriculture, and no member of the mliltaiy 
or naval forces of the United States shall 
directly, or Indirectly, through an organized 
commodity exchange, engage In any activity 
Involving any contract of sale of any com¬ 
modity for future delivery unless such activ¬ 
ity is Incident to the disposition of com¬ 
modities grown or produced on land owned, 
rented, or leased, by such officer or employee 
As used In this section, the terms “contract 
of sale.” "commodity.” and "future delivery” 
shall have the same meaning as when used 
in the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended 
Sxc 2 Whoever violates the first section 
of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by Imprisonment for not more 
than 3 years or by a fine of not more than 
910,000, or by both such Imprisonment and 
fine. 

Sxc 3. This act shall take effect on the 
thirtieth day after the date of Its enactment. 


Radio Addret9 to My Conitituentf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address 
Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, thanks, everybody, for 
all the letters you’ve been wrlUng me lately, 
expressing your feelings about these heavy 
questions Congress votes on now and then 
They help no end, because you give mo the 
thoughts of the folks back home I can do 
a much bettor job If I am fortified with the 
knowledge of what you think 
So keep those letters coming. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that ap¬ 
parently not enough people In Congress are 
Interested In joining me In the battle against 
Inflation At least not enough voted last 
week to pass the price-control bill which 
was offered 

You are aware, of course, that I was the 
first, the very first, to call for positive action 
against Inflation and high prices You re¬ 
call that my demand that Congress come 
back Into session as early as Inst fall was 
based on my worry over what might happen 
If those prices continued unchecked 
I have continually, both on the House floor 
and on this program, called attention to the 
necessity for Immediate action by Congress 
to bring prices down Therefore. I repeat, I 
am sorry to have to tell you that there just 
weren’t enough votes cast this week to bring 
the action on prices which everybody had 
so tirgently hop^ for so long 
While I am depressed over the failure of 
Congress to do anything to lick inflation this 
session, my own conscience is perfectly clear. 
I have lobbied, I have agitated, I have coaxed. 
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and I have warned what dire peril the coun¬ 
try 18 now approaching. Sadly enough, my 
pleas and protests have fallen on deaf ears. 

The bill which the majority leadership 
wanted to put through was a step In the 
right direction. It was positive action. It 
was the beginning of a war against inflation. 

I am not going to quarrel over whether 
or not it contained all the power the Presi¬ 
dent asked for I’m not going to argue over 
the fact that some of the President’s requests 
were in it, because they were 

Bui when Congress voted the anti-inflation 
bill down this week, the door was closed to 
all attempts to fight the high prices which 
are Impoverishing the Nation about as fast 
as anything possibly can. 

When a bill comes up in Congress I may 
not see eye to eye with all of it. But if 
some of the things I want are contained In 
it, I vote to consider the entire bill, because 
there is always a chance to Improve any 
legislation 

Unfortunately, the House turned thumbs 
down on the whole works, so that no action 
can be taken until Congress comes back next 
month 

As your representative, I want you to know 
that I brought all the influence I could to 
bear The high cost of living Is the fore¬ 
most issue in the country today and we 
cannot deny it Only it goes a lot farther 
than some would have you believe 

Yes. It goes a lot farther, and I am terribly 
afraid if the prices we are forced to pay go 
much higher our great American system is 
going to sufler thereby. 

While the responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of us all, it should rest most 
heavily on the consciences of those who have 
deliberately allowed the prices of food, 
clothing, and other necessities to go away 
out of sight 

The situation is so serious that plenty of 
families in America are going without the 
vital things they must have to live They 
cannot buy enough to eat and wear, because 
they Jual haven’t the money to pay the price 

How long can we tolerate a condition which 
creates poverty and want in the Garden of 
Eden and brings sorrow and despair to mil¬ 
lions of Americans who have every right to 
expect happiness under our form of gov¬ 
ernment 

I say to those responsible for the high 
prices we Amei leans are compelled to pay. it 
is up to you Your stake in this country 
is as much as ours Your profit could not be 
made under any other system Let patrio¬ 
tism prevail over greed Let your love for 
this country cause you to forget the passion 
for power and love of money and save 
America 

The Communists are on the sidelines 
watching They gloat over every fresh in¬ 
flationary trend They laugh wltli satisfac¬ 
tion whenever butter jumps another nickel, 
meat goes higher, whenever the prices of 
clothing and other commodities make an¬ 
other gain 

So I direct my warning tonight to you men 
w'ho make the wheels go around, you who 
control the finance, the business, the enter¬ 
prise of this mighty Nation. We are all de¬ 
pendent upon your will In this matter 

If you want to keep our American system. 
If you want to preserve freedom, if you want 
to see other isms stamped out, then in 
heaven’s name come forward and volunteer. 

Volunteer to thrust aside all thought of 
high profits. Volunteer to do away with all 
factors that make for inflation. Volunteer 
to knock down the pi ices of things our people 
need to live 

Do not allow this vicious cycle to spiral 
skyward any longer. Do not, like blind Sam¬ 
sons. pull down the walls of the temple upon 
your own heads and upon the heads of us all. 

Thank you. 


StabUization of Commodity Prices 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against this Republican bill because it 
sends a boy to do a man’s job. 

Its effect on high prices will be negli¬ 
gible. 

The Congress must pass a worth-while 
anti-inflation bill that will contain the 
important powers requested by the Presi¬ 
dent. 


State Atki Easing of Couples’ Tascs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr GAMBLE. Mr Speaker, yester¬ 
day the House granted permission for the 
insertion in the Congressional Record 
an article in the New York Times of Sun¬ 
day, December 14. 1947 under the head¬ 
line “State asks easing of couples’ 
taxes” and quoting Governor Dewey as 
stating he will act in 1949 unles.s the joint 
property law is extended by the Congress. 
I introduced a bill which proposes that 
married couples In non-community- 
property States divide their income for 
Federal income tax purposes. H R 4416, 

I am delighted to know that my Gov¬ 
ernor favors the enactment of this pro¬ 
posal. 

The article referred to follows: 
state asks easing or couple s taxes—dewey 

SAYS HE WILL ACT IN 1949 UNLESS JOINT- 

PROPERTY LAW IS EXTENDED BY UNITED STATES 

Albany, December 13 —Governor Dewey 
announced today that unless Congress and 
President Truman acted in 1948 to peimlt 
married couples in New Yoik and other non- 
community-piopertv States to divide their 
Income for Federal income-tax purposes the 
State would be ’’forced to modify its laws 
to pi oteci its citizens as best it can from the 
pre«.ent discriminatory situation ” 

The Governor opened the door to adoption 
in New York State of an admittedly unde¬ 
sirable community-property law in making 
public a report by Alger B Chapman, pres¬ 
ident of the State Tax Commission, on 
whether such a statute would be advisable. 

Both Governor Dewey and Commissioner 
Chapman frowned upon such a state law, 
but the latter declared in his leport that 
New York should not permit a continuation 
of the “existing discrimination” in the Fed¬ 
eral income-tax law, even if its elimination 
required the prompt adoption of the com¬ 
munity-property system for the State in 
1049 

Commissioner Chapman estimated that 
married couples in New York State were pay¬ 
ing $170,000,000 additional Income tax an¬ 
nually as a result of the differential in favor 
of community-property taxpayers. 

Commenting on the report, the Governor 
said he would like to point out that; 


“1. The existing discrimination against 
married couples in non-community-property 
States is an indefensible defect in the Fed¬ 
eral income-tax law which should and, I 
earnestly hope, will be corrected at the next 
session of the Congress. 

“2. Adoption of a community-property 
statute in New York would not only disrupt 
the whole foundation of our legal system, 
hut would also involve questions of consti¬ 
tutionality which might severely limit the 
adequacy of such a statute 
“3 If the Congress and the President fall 
to take action in the coming year, the State 
will be forced to modify its laws to protect 
its citizens as best it can from the present 
discriminatory situation ” 

New York is one of 35 States which do not 
have community-property laws. Married 
couples in the 13 States which have such 
laws save millions of dollars annually by 
dividing their Income for income-tax pur¬ 
poses 

Commissioner Chapman estimated that if 
man’led couples in all the States were per¬ 
mitted. by amendment of the Federal in¬ 
come-tax laws, to divide their Incomes the 
saving to them would be from $700,000,000 
to more than a billion dollars a year 
He said there were strong indications 
that the Federal law would be so amended 
at the 1948 session of Congress, adding 
"In view of the real probability that the 
existing tax discrimination will be elimi¬ 
nated in 1948 by Federal legislation and the 
near-catastrophic disturbance of pioperty 
rights that would lesult from adoption of a 
communlty-propertv-law system. New York 
State should not adopt a community-prop¬ 
erty law at the present time 
“New York should, by all appiopiiate 
means, urge upon Congress and the Pie.si- 
dent that the existing discrimination against 
New York Slate taxpayers be eliminated in 
1948 by a correction of the Federal income- 
tax law 

“New York State .should not permit a 
continuation of the existing discrimination, 
even il its elimination requires the prompt 
adoption of the community-property system 
for the State in 1949, if the Federal Govern¬ 
ment does not end such discrimination in 
1948 

"In contemplation of the postibillty that 
such action may become ncces.sary a com¬ 
mittee of experts should be appointed to 
prepare In ad\ ance an adequate community- 
pi operty law, so that at least some of the 
serious complications that other recent com¬ 
munity-property States have experienced 
may be avoided 

"Such a committee would, of course, have 
to give serious consideration to the hazards 
created by the Pennsylvania supreme court’s 
decision in the Wilcox case which held the 
Pennsylvania community law Invalid " 
Commissioner Chapman mentioned, as an 
example of dascrimination between States 
having community-property laws and those 
lacking such lawb, the case of a husband 
earning $5,000 whoso wife had no income 
In a common-law State, such as New 
York, the husband would pay a Federal tax 
on his Income and his wife would pay noth¬ 
ing In a community-property State his in¬ 
come would be split with his wife, each 
reporting $2,500 and thus receiving the bene¬ 
fit of lower surtax rates 
The New York couple would pay $798 Fed¬ 
eral Income tax, while the community-prop¬ 
erty State couple would pay $760 The 
difference In tax on a $10,000 income is 
$342 and on a $15,000 Income $893 
“The discrimination starts with incomes 
in excess of $3,000,” Mr Chapman said, “and 
In the higher income-tax brackets the tax 
difference broadens rapidly until In some 
cases the tax of non-communlty-prc perty 
taxpayers exceeds that the community-prop- 
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•rty taxpaym haTtng the seme toeome hy 
over pevcent." 

“The high Federal surtax siruetare of *e- 
MBt ye ars has aecentuated the tan dllfer- 
ential In favor of eaBiiiMimlty><livoperty tax¬ 
payers until It Is now estimated that from 
9700,000,000 to a biUloB or more of additional 
tax is paid anmaally toy tise taxpi^ers of the 
common-lavr States. In New York alone the 
additional tax is estimated at 9170^4)00. 
Ihscrlmlnatlon of sueh a substantial char¬ 
acter in a tax Imposed on all cltlaens and 
residents at the national level, supposedly 
on the abUlty to pay, cannot be tolerated by 
tise conunon-law States." 

The report emphaadzed the State's desire 
for a correction of the Fedwal law rather 
than for a community-property law. 

"The second alternative, to adopt the com¬ 
munity-property system," It stated, "repre¬ 
sents a step to be taken only In desperstkm 
to avoid an intolerable tax discrimination 
result!^ from a faUure to solve the problem 
properly. 

"Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
Federal tax law has not yet been corrected 
and the annual cost to New York taxpayers 
thus goes on. Csrtsln States have recently 
shifted to community property as a matter 
of self-defense." 

The report described defects of the com¬ 
munity-property system and the effect adop¬ 
tion of such a system would have on New 
York State. 

The commissioner said it was impossible 
to point to a slxigle existing community- 
property system which might be safely 
adopted substantially “as la" by New York 
He added that It would be a mletake to as¬ 
sume that, of all the plans, a community- 
property system necessarily would produce 
the most favorable result; that the com- 
munity-iMToperty system magnified the rec- 
ord-keeptng burden of taxpayers, and that 
there would be the danger of running into 
constitutional objections, as with the 1947 
community-property law enacted In Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

"If tax considerations were excluded." he 
continued "it Is clear that a shift to the 
community-property system would not he 
seriously considered In New York. It Is so 
alien to the common-law heritage of the 
State and so complex In nature that It 
could not be establlehed except at the pro¬ 
hibitive cost of a very long and painful pe¬ 
riod of readJustm«Lt. The difficulties en¬ 
countered would inevitably be enormous. 

"This has been and is the experience of 
the several common-law States which have 
recently enacted community-property leg¬ 
islation In at least one of these States a 
repeal is being considered, even though the 
tax discrimination Is not eliminated by Fed¬ 
eral law, and Pennsylvania’s new commun¬ 
ity-property law has recently been declared 
unconstitutional by the State supreme 
court.” 

Too Can’t Fight a Conflagration With a 
Bncktt Brigade 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW TOXK 

IN THE HOUSE OP RSPRBSBNTATTVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, when an 
oil well catches fire a blast of nitro¬ 
glycerin is used to snuff the roaring 
flames. The oilmen do not throw a 
handful of sand on that roaring iaafemo 
and pretend they are blowing it out. 


This but, which apparently represents 
the high mark of Republican assump¬ 
tion of responsibility for the public in¬ 
terest in halting inflation, reminds me 
of another flre-flghting story which is 
very apropos. 

A guest In a small hotel telephoned 
the desk for a glass of water. He asked 
the bellboy to bring him another glass 
of water at once, then another and an¬ 
other. 

Finally the bellboy said, “Excuse me, 
mister, but you are Just about the 
thirstiest man I ever saw. How can you 
drink so many glasses of water?” 

“Oh, I’m not drinking it.” the guest 
replied. “The room is on fire and I’m 
trying to put the fire out.” 

INFLATION IB HXRX NOW 

Mr Speaker, that is what the majority 
leadership is trying to do with this bill- 
put out a roaring fire with a few glasses 
of water. 

Inflation is not something that may 
happen In the future. Inflation is some¬ 
thing real and deadly which is here right 
now. This is not a partisan political is¬ 
sue. It Is not a straw man to be beaten 
down with feathers. It is a clear and 
present danger to the American way of 
life. 

And what does the Republican leader¬ 
ship do to meet this emergency? It fans 
the flames with words, while tossing in a 
few glasses of water to make the fire 
sizzle. 

"nUCB'' PRICES HAVE SHOT OT 

By any scale of measurement, your 
“free” or uncontrolled prlce.s have shot 
up since the end of price controls in June 
1940 

Individual incomes have crawled pain¬ 
fully after them. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 ask you to consider what 
has happened to the cost of living and to 
workers’ incomes in the last 18 months. 
You must bear In mind that the Individ¬ 
ual Incomes of wage-earners and of 
salary earners, and of the people who 
live on annuities or Insurance and re¬ 
tirement benefits, or on investments in 
securities, are under control They are 
controlled by those who pay them their 
wages, or by union contracts, or by the 
terms of their insurance policies or the 
stated interest rates on their bonds. The 
salaries of Federal employees are con¬ 
trolled by laws which we make here. 
Furthermore, even the collective bargain¬ 
ing efforts of organized labor have been 
placed under partial controls by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which encourages employers 
to hold out against wage increases—or 
even to cut wages, as was done in the 
shoe industry this very week 

NO CONTROL ON PRICES 

But prices are free; the manufacturers 
of the commodities which people must 
have to live are controlled only by the 
limits which people will pay, and ap¬ 
parently these manufacturers are trying 
to find how wide that Ihnit is. 

Workers must eat, every day; manu¬ 
facturers can, if necessary, stop making 
goods for a time. Already, to sustain the 
high prices, production in some lines has 
been reduced. 


In the first 12 months without price 
controls, from June 1946 to June 1947, 
statistics show that, taking June 1946 
as 100, average weekly earnings In man¬ 
ufacturing industries equaled 117 per- 
sent: but the prices on 28 spot commodi¬ 
ties—those which enter into every house¬ 
keeping budget—equaled 170 percent. 
The prices on 12 key foodstuffs equaled 
186 percent. 

WILL VOTE FOR BILL 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for 
this bill before us because a little Is bet¬ 
ter than nothing, and because it con¬ 
tains the Irreducible minimum of the 
President’s requests on controlling infla¬ 
tion. I voted a few minutes ago against 
the rule and for recommitment because 
I should rather have had a chance to 
vote on a measure with teeth in it 

To return to my earlier figure of 
speech, I wanted a chance to vote for a 
modem trained fire department to fight 
this conflagration of inflation, and not 
for four glasses of water to splash on 
the edges of the fire 

rxmr weeks, ao roors a week, at $i ts an 

HOUR TO SUFPORT A FAMILY 

Today butter is selling in the stores 
In my congressional district in New York 
at $1 a pound. 

This very week the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics gave the Committee on 
the Economic Report the results of a 
study of living costs. ’Those figures 
showed that in New York City a family 
composed of a man and his wife and two 
chil^en had to have an annual Income 
of $3,347 to live in minimum comfort and 
decency—an Increase of $527 In the 
preceding 12 months. To earn that 
amount the man would have to work 40 
hours a week 50 weeks a year at $1.57 an 
hour. The national average of hourly 
earnings in the manufacturing industries 
is $1.25 an hour. 

The same man would have to earn 
$1.75 an hour to support the sfune family 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, by jamming through this 
inadequate legislation the Republican 
leadership may have exhibited political 
cunning, but it has certainly failed in its 
responsibility to the Nation, and the peo¬ 
ple know it. I do not think that this Re¬ 
publican majority will be here in the next 
Congress. 


United States Is Losing Ont on Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization Board Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the ef¬ 
forts of our State Department to trade 
away our industries and to establish free 
trade have been partially successful. 
However, the United States delegation 
to the United Nations Conference on 
trade and employment now in session in 
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Havana is discovering that other coun¬ 
tries are not too anxious to become en¬ 
meshed in a free-trade system unless 
they arc allowed the privilege of protect¬ 
ing their young and struggling industries. 
The United States is being outvoted on 
every major issue. 

Very few people know what is likely to 
happen to our country if this ITO should 
be adopted. The smaller countries are 
more aware of its potentialities and are 
rightfully fearful that if they are not al¬ 
lowed to protect their infant industries 
they will continue to be economically 
subservient to the more powerful nations. 
I am not too sure that the Charter in its 
present form would not tend to do that. 

It may cheer some of the less developed 
countries to know that many Members of 
the Congress of the United States are 
opposed to any international organiza¬ 
tion that would even make it possible for 
larger nations to dictate in any way what 
might be done with the vital industries 
of any country. The spirit and acumen 
of the delegates from some of these small 
neighbors of ours is to be commended. 

The following article taken from the 
New York Times of December 18 shows 
that the free-trade efforts of certain del¬ 
egations are not meeting with too much 
success: 

United States la Losing Out on Intkhna- 

TioNAL Trade Organization Board Plan— 

Smaller Nations Fight Special Place on 

THE Executive, a Factor in Vote Plan Deal 
(By Russell Porter) 

Habana, December 17 —The United States 
delegation to the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment today seemed to 
be losing Its fight on the method to be used 
in determining the composition of the execu¬ 
tive board of the proposed International 
Trade Organization. 

When the United States accepted the one- 
country-one-vote plan of the smaller coun¬ 
tries and abandoned the struggle for an In¬ 
tel national Trade Organization voting sys¬ 
tem weighted in proportion to the compara¬ 
tive economic strength of the member na¬ 
tions. which would have given the United 
States heavy voting strength, this concession 
was made conditional on prevalence for our 
ideas on the executive board and some other 
major Issues However, at today's meeting 
of the organization committee it was an¬ 
nounced that of 44 delegations that have 
spoken In the debate on the executive board 
only 7 support the proposal favored by the 
United States 

This Is one of the Issues left unsolved by 
the Geneva Conference of the 18-natlon pre¬ 
paratory committee which submitted the 
draft charter for the approval of the 68 dele¬ 
gations here with 3 possible courses on the 
composition of the executive board 

EIGHT MEMBERS NAMED 

The first proposal specifically names the 
United States and seven other nations of ma¬ 
jor economic Importance among the 18 board 
members, assuring 8 countries of permanent 
ceats. It also assigns certain seats to geo¬ 
graphic areas—Latin America, the Arab 
states, and Scandinavia Only three delega¬ 
tions have spoken for this plan. 

The second course merely says that holders 
of 7 of 15 seats shall be eligible for Imme¬ 
diate reelectlon, the remainder of the seats 
rotating, but It does not assure the United 
States or any other country of a permanent 
place. Twenty-seven countries have spoken 
In favor of this. 

The third proposal, supported by the United 
States, says that eight states of chief eco¬ 
nomic importance, as determined by the con¬ 


ference, shall be entitled to membership on 
a board of 17. 

Although the United States delegation feels 
that It Is inconceivable that a permanent 
seat would be denied to this country even If 
the second course were adopted, the possi¬ 
bility Is foreseen that the small and unde¬ 
veloped countries, which are in a numerical 
majority, might deny executive seats to other 
larger and more industrialized nations. 

Since the undeveloped countries are In¬ 
sistent on the right to use import quotas, 
other quantitative restrictions and preferen¬ 
tial tariffs to protect their new and infant 
Industries against competition from more 
highly Industrialized countries, it is feared 
In some quarters that the second course 
might enable them to nullify the charter ob¬ 
jectives for the gradual elimination or re¬ 
duction of barriers against International 
trade 

Canada and Brazil, which desire permanent 
executive board seats on the basis of their 
economic importance, supported the United 
States at the economic development commit¬ 
tee meeting today against the Joint attack of 
Argentina. Chile, and Venezuela 

J. J. Brlguoll, of Argentina, argues against 
so much power in ITO, saying that It should 
be able to make recommendations only. 
Otherwise, he said, nations would have to 
give up the conduct of their economic life, 
“one of the vital elements of sovereignty" to 
a "supranational body " 

Dana L. WUgress, for Canada, said that the 
Argentine proposal would violate the most- 
favored-nation principle regarded as one of 
the vital elements of the charter. He said 
that prior approval was necessary to weigh 
the advantages that preferences might bring 
to some countries against Injuries to others, 
which might Include certain undeveloped 
countries themselves 

The general committee, after a 3-hour de¬ 
bate tonight adopted a resolution directing 
subcommittee chairmen to make full and In¬ 
formative statements to the press after each 
private subcommittee meeting In collabora¬ 
tion with the United Nations Department of 
Public Information. The resolution was 
moved by Clair Wilcox, of the United States. 
Ten voted for it, one against, and there were 
four abstentions and three absentees. The 
negative vote was cast by Cuba. 


Control of Consumer Installment Credit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. WALLACE CHADWICK 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. CHADWICK. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

Philadelphia. Pa , December 17, 1947. 
Hon E Wallace Chadwick, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr Chadwick: This letter Is written 
on the assumption that you would welcome 
an expression of opinion relative to the move 
to have Federal controls again Imposed on 
consumer Installment credit as a means of 
checking Inflation. I think I am In position 
to speak In a disinterested manner since I 
have nothing to do with granting credit. 

Since a good deal of my work throughout 
Pennsylvania Is done on behalf of so-called 
necessitous borrowers, I ask the privilege of 
speaking for low-income families who miut 
occasionally seek cash credit to meet emer¬ 
gencies. You can readily see that the money 
they borrow has little or no Influence to¬ 


ward Inflation, and that to further restrict 
their sources of credit would be to Impose 
an Injustice. 

When loans granted annually by State- 
licensed and regulated lenders in Pennsyl¬ 
vania are classified according to the major 
purpose for which the money Is obtained, the 
largest grouping is headed, "Medical, dental, 
and hospital bills,” and includes between 15 
and 20 percent of the total. The class next 
to the top Is “For consolidating overdue 
bills," and includes another 15 percent of the 
total. Other classifications are “Funeral ex¬ 
penses," “Fuel," “Moving expenses," “Mort¬ 
gage payments and Interest," "Insurance,” 
It Is reliably estimated that more than 70 
percent of all credit granted by licensed small 
loan companies In the United States is for 
such purposes 

It need not be pointed out to you that for 
more than 30 years the Pennsylvania Small 
Loan Act has limited such loans to $300 and 
says the borrower shall have 18 months to re¬ 
pay if he needs that much time Regulation 
W cut the loan period to 12 months. That 
meant that often the money needed to tide 
over a crisis could not be granted because the 
family Income would not allow for the in¬ 
stallment payments. The average loan In 
Pennsylvania last year, under regulation W 
and the Pennsylvania small loan law. was less 
than $176, and the average balance December 
31 was only $143. But the number of loans 
granted indicates that more than one out of 
every five families In Pennsylvania required 
help of such nature during the year. Even 
if this type of credit were Inflationary in char¬ 
acter, the total national volume would be of 
Insignificant Importance. 

The small-loan law was originally adopted 
to make It possible for honorable business¬ 
men to provide adequate and legitimate 
credit for low-income groups. As a result, 
there are today over 600 such small business 
establishments serving Pennsylvania com¬ 
munities In that capacity. The secretary of 
banking bears testimony that they are keep¬ 
ing faith with the public The Honorable D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh, speaking in Philadel¬ 
phia on November 12, 1947, said that not one 
complaint had been registered with the de¬ 
partment against a licensee since he had been 
In office. Why subject them again to double 
policing? 

It is of these hundreds of small business 
people and their thousands of humble custo¬ 
mers that I request you to think when you 
are urged to help relmpose Federal controls 
over consumer installment credit. 

Respectfully yours, 

Curtis A Williams. 


Fuel Oil Shortage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
war machines run on oil. Oil is the war 
fuel. Consequently, the most Intensive 
search for oil m history is under way, 
reaching Into almost every part of the 
world. In this international race for 
scarce petroleum, drilling rigs are boring 
for oil in at least 45 countries. In the 
few areas where oil lands are still un¬ 
touched, governments and private com¬ 
panies are competing for the right to 
exploit new fields. 

In my recent trip I saw the American 
oil operations in Saudi Arabia. United 
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States firms are exploring for oU la 
Panama. Ecuador. Saudi Arabia. Italy, 
and DenmarlL New oil dlscoyerles have 
been made In Alaska. Chile, Sweden. 
Japcui. Austria, and Morocco. Interna¬ 
tional exploration Is being conducted in 
Canada, the Bahamas, Venezuela. Brit¬ 
ain. the Netherlands* Egypt* New Guinea, 
the Middle East, and Australia. Govern¬ 
ment exploration is predominant in 
countries in which oil is nationalized— 
Mexico, Brazil. Argentina. Turkey, and 
Russia. Fortunately for us, Americans 
are far in the lead In this world-wide 
search for a vital fuel. 

The subject of oil is of great current 
Interest to New Englanders, especially 
those of Maine, who are faced with a 
shortage of fuel oil during the cold win¬ 
ter season. Like all of the rest of the 
New England delegation, I have been 
working very hard on this matter which 
seems to center in getting more oil tank¬ 
ers assigned to this area. I have taken 
the matter up with the Maritime Com¬ 
mission and the major oil companies. In 
addition to this my Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee is making an investigation and 
bringing pressure for action. Some en¬ 
couraging results have been obtained as 
the Maritime Commission announced on 
December 15 that it had completed ar¬ 
rangements for putting into operation all 
of its idle tankers which ai*e commer¬ 
cially usable. However, Maritime Com¬ 
missioner Raymond 6. McKeough stated 
the next day to the House Commerce 
Committee that the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion has no tankers that could be used 
to ease fuel shortages on the east coast. 
It appears that the real reasons for this 
lack of oil tankers for the east coast 
are: First, that too many of them have 
already been sold to foreign countries; 
and second, that the United States oil 
companies simply will not assign more of 
their tankers to carry oil to the east 
coast. 

The assistant to the President of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey states 
that there is no shortage in Maine at 
present. The Bureau of Mines reports 
that Maine will use approximately 1,- 
590,000 barrels of heating oil for ap¬ 
proximately 44,500 units during the cur¬ 
rent year. With these conflicting re¬ 
ports, I am convinced all the more that 
the best authorities as to whether a fuel 
oil shortage actually exists In Maine are 
the Maine people themselves. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
with my remarks an editorial from the 
Portland Press Herald, December 18, con¬ 
cerning “surplus” tankers: 

MORE BLUKDERINO 

The Maritime Commission has announced 
that It has no surplus tankers to put into 
the oil supply service along the eastern sea¬ 
board. All its tankers have been sold, It 
says, to domestic and foreign buyers, or prom¬ 
ised for delivery. Mo fewer than 83 of the 
ships have gone abroad and there would be 
breach of contracts and so forth were the 
United States to renege on the transactions. 

But the Commission also says that the last 

these 83 tankers was sold last Friday-^ 
surely an amazing admission when everybody 
has known and has been talking for weeks 
about the current and growing scarcity of 
oil along the east coast particularly, where 


tanker service la accepted as the answer to 
supply problems. That seems to argue either 
indlfferenoe to the situation or so complete 
a lack of knowledge of it as to impeach either 
the Integrity or the Intelligence of this Gov¬ 
ernment agency. 

But It Is not the Maritime Commission 
alone which Is to blame: It says that the 83 
tankers were sold abroad upon specific rec¬ 
ommendation of the President and Cabinet. 
That plainly fastens responsibility upon the 
administration which is convicted of 
blundering. 

Why it blundered is probably clear enough; 
It was willing to pour out American resources 
(and for a song) to aid Europe to get back 
on Its feet, and it did aid Europe In this case 
with a burst of emotional blgheartedness, 
having no thought for the realities of the 
domestic situation That would be more of 
the fuzzy thinking that has too often char¬ 
acterized the formation and execution of 
recent American policy No doubt It was 
pleasing to the Wallaces, but It Is not good 
for the country. 

More and more, sentiment seems to be 
crystallizing In Washington and elsewhere 
that we have a duty to keep America strong; 
not only a duty to ourselves, but a duty to 
the democratic world which looks to us for 
protection, and even for life The Congress, 
which proposes to pare some $88.000,OC0 
off the stopgap aid appropriation, seems 
more than likely to whittle down the Mar¬ 
shall plan proposals themselves when they 
come up next January It is possible that 
considerable reduction In the suggested 
appropriations can and will be made, not be¬ 
cause of reasons of stinginess, or lack of sym¬ 
pathy. or even diaiegard of the necessity of 
building strength abroad to restore economic 
security under freedom, but to maintain the 
full power of the United States without 
essential Impairment 

That, many people will think. Is a proper 
motive, provided the Congress does not fall 
Into the error of offering too little too late— 
of sending a boy to do a man's work; and it Is 
a reasonable prophecy that common sense 
will prevent that kind of congressional shori- 
slghtedness 

At any rate, sale of the entire tanker fleet 
by the Maritime Commission Is an Instance 
of erratic planning of which It is necessary 
now to repent A cold America Is a less 
strong America. Representative Prank I’el- 
tows of Maine's Third District said In Wash¬ 
ington the other day that the number of oil 
burners In Maine Increased 20 4 percent In 
1946 Presumably a similar additional per¬ 
centage of Installations has been made this 
year; yet fuel is to be 30 percent or more 
short for the long, hard winter ahead. If the 
country had those 83 tankers or even a frac¬ 
tion of them It would not be shivering In 
apprehension of shivering In actuality during 
the months ahead. 

We seem to get In Washington one blunder 
after another. Could the reason be what the 
United States News reports—that the Presi¬ 
dential advisers shoo away good and able men 
from Mr Truman, and keep him more or less 
uninformed about affairs? 


Brief History of 'The Builders” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES K. FLETCHER 

0» CALIFORNIA 

IN ms HOUSE OF BEPRESZZTTAHVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, it Is 
my honor and privilege to call to the 


attention of the Members of Congress 
and to insert into the Appendix of the 
Record a brief history of The Builders, 
a Masonic corps of officers composed of 
Masonic employees of the district head¬ 
quarters. public works department, Elev¬ 
enth Naval District, San Diego. Calif.: 

A meeting of John D Spreckels Lodge. P 
and A. M . No. 667, was convened early In Feb¬ 
ruary 1946 for the purpose ol conferring the 
third degree of Masonry upon Walter Nowak, 
an employee of the Navy District Head¬ 
quarters Public Works Department, San Di¬ 
ego, Calif Joseph M. Kendall and Theodore 
R Miller, each a Post Master of South West 
Lodge No. 283, and employees of the Navy 
Public Works Department, were invited to sit 
In the East and West, respectively, at the con¬ 
ferring of this degree Immediately follow¬ 
ing the closing of the meeting, at a small 
gathering of visiting Masons, all employees of 
the Public Works Department, it was urged 
that a degree team or Masonic Corps of Offi¬ 
cers be formed by the Public Works Masonic 
personnel for the purpose of conferring de¬ 
grees and to afford local residents belonging 
to distant lodges as well as local Masonic 
Public Works employees an opportunity to 
learn Masonic degree work, confer degrees, 
and to Individually and collectively partici¬ 
pate In the work of Masonry In general 

A meeting was called for the purpose of or¬ 
ganization on the 14th day of February 1946. 
there being present approximately 26 Public 
Works employees and also the Senior Inspec¬ 
tor of the noth Masonic District of the State 
of California, J Bertrum McLees After con¬ 
siderable discussion as to the purposes of the 
proposed organization, authority to proceid 
was granted by the Senior IngpectoJi'. 

Since that date and Immediately after close 
of work each Thursday afternoon these em¬ 
ployees have convened at the San Diego 
Masonic Temple for rehearsal purposes. 
None, other than the two Post Masters, had 
previously had experience in the various sta¬ 
tions nor held office In any Masonic lodge 
Starting from scratch, under the coaching of 
the two Past Masters, the ritual of the thlid 
degree was soon mastered and, on Invitation, 
was conferred by the Builders at East San 
Diego Lodge No 661, the candidate being 
William H Moser, employee of the Public 
Works Department As of this writing The 
Builders have raised approximately 50 can¬ 
didates to the Sublime Degree of Master 
Mason, thus assisting not only the lodges 
where they have officiated, each of which has 
been unusually active these past several 
years, but also assisting Masonry in general 
and the members of The Builders In iMirtlc- 
ular Today after 30 months of sincere 
study, rehearsals In the lodge room and eve¬ 
ning meetings at the residences ol various 
members, supported by the fine cooperation 
on the part of each individual, a majority of 
the members can on a moment's notice fill 
any station In the lodge as required for con¬ 
ferring the third degree. Including the sta¬ 
tions of the three principal offices, the lecture 
and the charge 

Arlo Thomas suggested that the name of 
**The Builders" be adopted as the name by 
which this Masonic Corps of officers should 
he known. Joseph M Kendall, then acting 
aecretary, was requested to set forth In writ¬ 
ing the reasons therefor and on completion 
of this writing titled It "The Builders Creed". 
Thus the thoughts and practices of the meni- 
bers became In fact Ihelr creed. 

Provisional bylaws have been adopted for 
the guidance of the organization Including 
the omission of the payment of dues Be¬ 
cause of this omission no member need feel 
that he is delinquent nor be absent from 
meetings due to being In arrears When 
funds are required for assistance to others or 
for general expenses, the "box" Is passed and 
the required amounts are thus obtained, no 
member knowing the amount contributed by 
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the others. In this manner all financial re¬ 
quirements have been met. 

On several Saturdays, there being no work 
at the Public Works Department, The Build¬ 
ers have conferred 6 third degrees In the one 
day, startmg at 13’30 and completing the 
work for that day at approximately 22 30. 
On these occasions all stations are filled by 
The Builders, no member duplicating In the 
same station during the entire session. Tills 
Is mentioned to emphasize how thoroughly 
the various members have learned the ritual 
of the many stations. 

Members having held or now holding office 
in "The Builders" are as follows 

First year’ Theodore R Miller, president; 
Russell Lumley, first vice president: Ernest 
W Holzhey, second vice president, Wilson D. 
Lorenzen, secretary, Joseph M Kendall (dur¬ 
ing organization), acting secretary, director. 

Present, second year Joseph M Kendall, 
president, Russell Lumley, first vice presi¬ 
dent, William Elkins, second vice president; 
Ernest W Holzhey. secretary, Theodore R. 
Miller, acting secretary, director 

It is the keen desire of the members that 
In the not too distant future a way may be 
found through proper Masonic channels to 
establish additional chapters of "The Build¬ 
ers" in those districts wheie naval public- 
works departments are to be found In order 
that Government Masonic civilian employees 
may meet upon a common ground, perfect 
themselves in Masonic ritual, promote loyalty 
to their Government, and enhance enthusi¬ 
asm and faithfulness to their dally govern¬ 
mental occupations 

November 7, 1947 

Joseph M Kendall, 

President. 

San Diego^ Calif. 

Also, Mr Speaker, I Include In the 
Appendix of the Record, “The Builder’s 
Creed,” which, if taken to the hearts of 
men and adhered to In our daily lives, 
would make this a far better world in 
which to live 

THE BUIIOERS CREED 

We, a Masonic corps of offleetE, employees 
of the public works department of the elev¬ 
enth naval district headquarters, San Diego, 
Calif , duly organized this 14th day of Feb¬ 
ruary 1946 under authority granted by the 
senior Inspector of the one hundred and 
tenth Masonic district of California do 
hereby adopt as the name by which this or- 
ganlzitlon shall be known, that of The 
Builders 

Among the many departments of the 
United States Navy, the public works de¬ 
partment, staffed by officers of the Civil 
Engineer Corps, is lesponsible for the fabri¬ 
cation of structures ashore necessary for the 
operation and preservation of our great Na¬ 
tion It is theirs to convert the raw ma¬ 
terials of nature Into structures of strength, 
service, and beauty. 

We therefore deem It appropriate that we, 
as Masonic employees of tlie public works 
department, influenced by the objectives of 
rur emplcyers end in pattern of that great 
ancient architect and master builder, should, 
in commemoration of his example, commit 
ourselves to the noble and glorious purpose 
of building character among mankind, 
founded upon these noble virtues of broth¬ 
erly love, icllef, and truth. 

To this end we do hereby pledge ourselves, 
knowing that by so doing the great moral 
benefits thus derived will directly and indi¬ 
rectly be distributed among ourselves, our 
homes, our State, and our Nation. 

Signed this 14th day of February 1946. 

The Builders, 

Theodore R. Miller, 

Past Master, 
Joseph M. Kendall, 

Past Master. 


Detroit Citixent Plead for Loam, Credits, 
and Relief for Poland 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE G.SAD0WSKI 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker. 1 
have received the following resolution, 
together with a petition, signed by prom¬ 
inent citizens of the city of Detroit in 
professions and business, and actively 
engaged as civic leaders, addressed to 
you and requesting that I submit it to 
you and to the Members of the House 

As I understand it, this petition comes 
not as the result of any pressure by any 
organized group, but comes spontane¬ 
ously from these citizens as patriotic 
Americans of Polish extraction, request¬ 
ing that the Polish Nation and the Polish 
people receive a square deal. They can¬ 
not understand why billions of dollars 
are being appropriated as outright gifts 
to nations and people who have been our 
enemies, and the Polish Nation and the 
Polish people, who have always been on 
our side in every struggle, are being 
ignored and discriminated against. 
They request specifically that the Polish 
Nation and the Polish people receive 
loans and credits on a busine.ss basis, and 
some relief aid for the needy and 
destitute 

We must not drop the iron curtain on 
the Polish people who have always been 
our loyal friends. We should not shunt 
them aside and deny them even com¬ 
mercial loans that they desperately need 
in their struggle for recon.struction. Po¬ 
land today has tiade agi cements with 
practically every nation in Europe. To¬ 
day two-thirds of Polish coal export is 
going to Scandinavian countries. Prance, 
Italy, Austria, and other western Europe 
nations Poland is making a real con¬ 
tribution to the recoveiy of Euiope. 
Polish needs should not be Ignored 

The resolution and the petition which 
are addressed to you. Mr. Speaker, I 
am herewith including as a part of my 
remark.s • 

President Truman by pioclamatlon has 
called Congress to meet in special session 
on November 17 to appropriate funds lor 
emergency relief to Eu.cpc Congress will 
be asked by the President to act immedi¬ 
ately on emergency aid for Europe belore 
taking up equally important domestic ques¬ 
tions confronting the American people. 

We are of the opinion that Poland Is in 
dhe need of economic aid and should be 
considcied for a loan and relief. 

Out reasons for making this appeal on 
behalf of the Polish Nation and Its peoj)le 
are as follows 

First As the first nation to fall victim to 
the terrible attacks of the German aggres¬ 
sors in 1939 Poland suffered untold spiritual 
and material damage over a period of 6 years. 
No other country underwent such an ordeal— 
invasion, a long period of occupation, and, 
finally, methodical destruction by the re¬ 
treating German armies 

Second. Polish coal, exported on a stead¬ 
ily Increasing scale, has become a very im¬ 
portant factor in the reconstruction of the 
countries of Europe. The number of eco¬ 


nomic agreementa between Poland and other 
European countries serves as an example 
of the sincere economic cooperation In ex¬ 
istence. But, new and modern mining 
equipment Is needed in the near future If 
Poland Is to continue to contribute to her 
own swift recovery and that of Europe. Cer¬ 
tainly a loan would contribute significantly In 
this respect. 

As Americans of Polish descent, we are 
In favor of this special session of Congress 
also considering the merits of a loan to 
Poland as an essential and most necessary 
part of the proposal to aid European re¬ 
covery The Polish people are deserving of 
the most careful consideration of this mat¬ 
ter. 

We know that the American people have 
humanitarian and warm feelings for the 
Polish people. We know that a loan to 
Poland Will receive the overwhelming sup¬ 
port of the people of this country. 

Therefore, we urge you to make this ap¬ 
peal heard upon the floor of Congress, and 
that your fullest cooperation be given to¬ 
ward this most urgent matter. 

Hon Joseph Martin, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C. 

Honorable Sir The enclosed memoran¬ 
dum expresses the views of the undersigned 
on the Vital netd for an American loan and 
relief to Poland ns an essential part of the 
program to aid European recovery 

We urge you to give this memoiandum 
your kind consideration and support 

Jacob P Sumerackl. Wayne County 
auditor, John M Sobleski, Sophia 
C Waluk, JanlUH Hnrbaszewsku- 
Hoska, Steve Sydlowbkl. Sylvia B 
Palk, Helen Tarzon, Dorothy 
Zamajski, Detroit, Alexandra Zdy- 
blckl. Dearborn, Stella C Pasko, 
Frank Protasiewlcz, Detioit, Ste¬ 
phen S Skrzyckl, M D , mayor of 
Hamtramck, Stephen Malicki, 
Stanley J Draganskl, Hamtinmck, 
Wanda Gltarl, Joseph Charnn.skc, 
Lillian Durda, Margaret Schnialaln, 
Peter Melwer, Sylvester A C<:ei- 
winskl, Piank Schcii, Roman 
A KoLCinski, Stanley KaViocln- 
Bkl, Detroit. Chris Dombroskl, 
Dearborn, Chester A KozdroJ, 
John J Poleski, Mary Ann Wojcik, 
Prank Novak. Sabina Blalkowsku, 
John Mankowskl, Elsie Ploiika. 
Martin W Baglnskl, John Dyaarz. 
Bnleslnw Olszowy, Andiew A 
Ooborn. Genowefn Mionczyn&kl, 
P’raiik Goiczyca. Mae Wojciuhkl. 
Detroit. Mary Lesnink. Deal born, 
Zofla Novtakowska, Zefla Terskl- 
Nuck, Irena Nownkowska, De¬ 
troit. Helen Roslonskl, Utirn 
"rena A Nowakowskl, Fiank 
Kaye. Prank Chmiclek. De¬ 
troit. Wm A Mazunkowskl, Ham¬ 
tramck, Bessie Wllczynskl. Peter 
R Splewak, Andrew Grab Mrs E 
Przbysz, Carl Brzostek. Zofla Koz- 
lowskl. Margaret Strzasz^wskl. 
Felix Zablockl, John Marcinknw- 
ski. Theiesa Nowlckl. Boleslaw 
Parodowlcz, Pellksa Paradowlcz, 
B P Domzalskl. Prank M Lemke, 
Leo J Mondzlel, Watson Walkle- 
wicz, B P Chamskl. Ben Burezyk, 
Detroit, V Targonskl. Wyandotte, 
Con. S Grypzka, Prank S Sleter, 
Henry C Pytell. s. Charles No¬ 
wak. Orosse Polntc, Stan J Mirus, 
Stanley P Kaezor. Walter A 
Stemplen, Arthur Cyrowskl. Dr W. 
T Osowskl, Theo P Zemla, Nich¬ 
olas J. Lublnskl, Max J. Wltkow- 
ski. Bruno Ustarbowskl. S. J. 
Siwka, M D., P. A Osowskl. M D, 
Francis D. Baiicki, Anthony J. 
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Slowlck. Stanley J. Orsankowakl, 
attorney. John H. Perkowakl, A. 
J. Rathnaw, Stanley J. Dixon, G. 
B. Piekarski, Joaeph J. JaglowKs, 
Peter Malisssewakl, Leonard A. 
Jurklewloz, Anthony Haas. Frank 
Saelejak. Andrew Mlnewskl, a. M. 
Prcybylukl, Filip Jewlarz, Henry 
J Zakrzewakl, Frank Skrxycki, 
Walter Sknsyckl, Theresa D. Jur- 
kiewlcz, Stephen Sadowskl, Dr. 
E. P. Koneczny, Joseph M. Smo* 
lenakl, J. Pawlowskl, C. W. Paw- 
llkowskl. Karol Jakublaxyn. Cass 
Baldegay, Ed. O. Stell, Detroit, A. 
Boreym, F. J. Janklewicz, Joseph 
Kasprowioz, Stanislaw Cislo, Robt. 
J. Wojclnskl, M. Andrew Sapala, 
M D.; Wladislaw Kucharskl, De¬ 
troit. 


Long-Rtiige Agriculhiral Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. OUN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. December 19, 1947 

Mr. TEIAQUE. Mr. Speaker, the Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texa.s 
has played a very important part in 
training agriculturists for Texas and for 
the world. This land-grant Institution 
has been instrumental in Improving farm 
conditions and increasing efficiency in 
farming. Thousands of young men 
trained at Texas A. & M. are actively 
engaged in farming operations or in 
training others to utilize better agricul¬ 
tural methods. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
conducted hearings in Texas on the 
long-range agricultural program on No¬ 
vember 1,1947, and I was very Interested 
in the report submitted by D. W Wil¬ 
liams, vice president for agnculture, 
A. & M. College of Texas. With the 
present food shortage existing in the 
world today, better methods of farming 
will have to be practiced not only in thi.s 
country but in all other countries 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks m the Record, I wish to include 
the report of D. W. Williams on the long- 
range agricultural program which is now 
being considered by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture: 

Long-Range Aoricttltdral Program 
(By D W Williams) 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, the land-grant Institution for 
Texas, appreciates the Invitation from the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives to have members of Its staff 
attend this regional henilng and participate 
In the discussion centering on a long-range 
program for American agriculture. 

AORICUI.TURAL-NONAGRICITLTXmAL INTERDE¬ 
PENDENCE 

A basic principle of a long-range program 
for agriculture is the close relationship of 
agricultural and nonagrlcultural Industries 
in our economic system. Farm problems 
cannot be solved in agriculture alone. Nei¬ 
ther can industry be prosperous without sat¬ 
isfactory conditions In agriculture. If agri¬ 
culture Is to continue to produce an abund¬ 


ance of food, fiber, and materials for the 
whole economy, a continued high level of 
production and emplosrment for nonagricul- 
tural industry is imperative. Consumers 
must earn if they purchase the food and 
other goods and services which they need 
and want. To earn they must be produc¬ 
tively employed. A high level of industrial 
employment becomes increasingly Important 
as Improved technological developments 
make It possible for fewer and fewer people 
to produce our agricultural requirements. 

PRODUCTION POUCIES 

Efficiency In production • A better standard 
of living for all is dependent upon a con¬ 
stantly Increasing efficiency in farming, In 
terms of greater output per man engaged In 
farming, and Improved quality of the prod¬ 
ucts 

A continuing and essential rise In efficiency 
through technological developments In farm 
equipment. Improvements In crops and live¬ 
stock, control of diseases and Insects, and 
Improvements In other form management 
practices can best be provided through 
broader and more Intensive research and 
educational programs. 

Production adjustments* In the long run 
we should try to eliminate man-made scarc¬ 
ity on both the agricultural and industrial 
fronts Scarcity hurts the consumer and 
curtails employment 

Full use of all resources, without exploita¬ 
tion. is the only way to provide the higher 
level of living we wish to attain We need 
to remind ourselves often that limiting out¬ 
put makes us poorer, not richer. Restricted 
production should be employed only as a 
last resort and recognized as a temporary 
expedient 

Boll and water conservation: The best 
foundation for continued prosperity and in¬ 
dependence Is that of building and main¬ 
taining a productive soil and developbig an 
adequate water supply. 

Soil and water conservation are not some¬ 
thing apart from good farm-management 
practices They are not an end, but a means 
to an end. They are an essential considera¬ 
tion of wise land use aimed at better long¬ 
time profits from the farm business and 
more security in the homes of the Nation. 

In this connection, we need more Infor¬ 
mation about surface and underground 
waters We need to know much more 
about the factors affecting water supplies 
and their effect upon the welfare of the 
people We need to know more about the 
dynamic processes in the management of 
soils 

Farm forests The United States is rich In 
potential forest resources. Year by year 
through research, we are learning how to 
maintain commercial timber areas, how to 
restore the cut-over lands, and how to use 
many species of wood that were first thought 
unsuited for commercial purposes Our aim 
Is continuous forest production on all po¬ 
tentially productive forest land. 

Working together, producers, processors, 
and the public Institutions and agencies 
need to develop still better cutting practices, 
utilization of the harvested timber, protec¬ 
tion of the forest against fire and other de¬ 
structive agents, improved methods of forest 
land taxation, and better land-use classifi- 
tlon. 

FAMILY LIVING POLICIES 

Tenure: A satisfactory long-range pro¬ 
gram for agriculture should Include provi¬ 
sion for a more effective system of tenure. 
Among the more important objectives of 
such a program are stability of tenure. Im¬ 
proved landlord-tenant relationships, con¬ 
servation of farm resources, and a greater 
opportunity to achieve ownership. 

Living at home; Whether In prosperity or 
depression, we urge that emphasis continue 
to be placed on living at home. By the very 
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nature of farm living, families need to utilize 
the land In their farmsteads for adapted 
fruit, vegetables, and livestock products. 
Farm families will continue to need educa¬ 
tional assistance In the arts and crafts nec¬ 
essary to care for their farm and home 
facilities. 

Level of consumption: Agricultural sur¬ 
pluses should be handled. Insofar as possible, 
by encouraging consumption rather than by 
restricting production 

Should the situation become so acute as to 
require financial aid, we suggest subsidizing 
the expansion of food consumption, and aid¬ 
ing producers In making needed production 
adjustments rather than destroying agricul¬ 
tural commodities or restricting their pro¬ 
duction 

Substantial progress has been made and 
Is being made in educating people as to 
proper dietary requirements. We must con¬ 
tinue our attack on inadequate diets so that 
all people may enjoy the health which scien¬ 
tific findings are showing us how to attain. 

DISTRIBUTION POLICIES 

The market A great amount of research 
and extension work with reference to the 
present distribution system is needed. We 
need to correlate more effectively through 
the distribution system the needs of con¬ 
sumers on the one hand and the output of 
producers on the other. 

Attention should be focused on both the 
distribution of agricultural commodities and 
the distribution of supplies and services ag¬ 
riculture needs for efficient production and 
good family living. 

Further refinement In market news and In 
standardization, closer grading and Inspec¬ 
tion of products, some regulation of trade 
practices, and open competition in the dis¬ 
tributive channels are necessary If farmers 
are to receive their rightful share of what 
the consumer pays. 

Cooperatives True agricultural coopera¬ 
tives provide one of tBe basic ways of doing 
business In a free enterprise, capitalistic 
system These business units ore tremen¬ 
dously Important to farm people. Tlicy are 
helping farm famUles raise their standard of 
living. Tliey are giving them a voice In the 
selling of their products, and In the buying 
of their supplies. They provide a means of 
increased responsibility and participation In 
the distribution system. In view of these 
facts greater encouragement should be given 
farmers to help themselves through cooper¬ 
ative effort 

International trade American farmers, as 
do all American |>eople, have a big stake In 
the role our country plays In International 
relations The International market affects 
some agricultural enterprises, such as wool 
directly, and others Indirectly through the 
degree of Industrial prosperity we may have 
In this country. 

In view of the security measures being im¬ 
posed by most countries and the different 
levels of Industrialization found, It Is not 
realistic to expect the world to embark upon 
free trade Immediately Yet. with Intelli¬ 
gent cooperation of business and govern¬ 
ment, we can aim at selling commodities 
which we produce to advantage and buying 
from other countries those products which 
they produce to an advantage 

It Is still true that exports over a long-time 
period can be paid for only with Imports 
Grants and loans and allied financial ar¬ 
rangements only delay the ultimate recog¬ 
nition of this fact 

FINANCIAL POUCIES 

Prices* Governmental determination and 
artificial stimulation or contraction of agri¬ 
cultural prices are Inferior aubatltutes tor 
strong consumer markets In a long-range 
program. 
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It does not follow, however, that the Gov¬ 
ernment should not step in during temporary 
emergencies to exert its influence upon such 
conditions as serious inflationary tendencies 
or desirable major shifts in production in 
particular enterprises. For the most part. 
Government policies can be more effective If 
directed toward the improvement of the 
competitive marketing of farm products 
rather than the attempt to adjust supply- 
demand conditions on the market 

The use of a parity concept is sound as a 
meatis of adjusting the relationships between 
agriculture and other segments of the econ¬ 
omy. however, the present formula needs 
considerable revision There is no reason to 
restrict our study of this problem to price 
parity The concept of parity Income needs 
careful consideration 

We do not believe that a return to price 
ceilings in the transition years ahead will 
solve the high-price problem between agri¬ 
culture and other segments of the economy. 
America has a tremendously complicated 
economic machine and as a result it is almost 
impossible to fairly reflect the many price- 
cost relationships that have to be considered 
in a price-control program As an alterna¬ 
tive, we suggest that the Government be 
more aggressive in securing larger farm and 
Industrial production, in helping to secure 
better distribution of present supplies of 
food and other goods, and in using its pres¬ 
ent fiscal and monetary powers to this end 

Credit and finance Commodity loans, farm 
real estate and operating credit, crop insur¬ 
ance, assistance in rural housing, rural elec- 
trlflcntion, and the like, should continue to 
be encouraged by the Government as part of 
its national policy The role Government 
has played in Federal housing should be 
fitted more closely to rural housing projects. 
We need to encourage better homes by pro¬ 
viding credit terms in accordance with the 
make-up of their farming system 

Farmers who have maintained their prop¬ 
erty well and practlQpd good husbandry in 
the face of serious price declines and other 
misfortunes beyond their control should be 
protected against loss of their farms 

Health, recreation, and service facilities*. 
Extensions of rual electrification, rural tele¬ 
phones, and form-to-market roads are still 
needed Local roads are often limiting 

I actors In agriculture production and farm 
living Furthermore, adltlonal recreational 
and health facilities are needed in rural areas 
and should receive the support of adequate 
funds at the county. State, and Federal levels. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

American farm families have the right to 
demand that the land-grant colleges and 
other agricultural agencies seek full coop- 
eiatlou of all persons and groups, private or 
public, who have contributions to make to 
agriculture 

Increased responsibility has been placed In 
the land-grant college system through in¬ 
creasing appropriations during the past 60 
>ears We hope to merit a continuation and 
expansion ol this confidence and support. 

Congress and the State legislatures are sup¬ 
porting many agencies now working on the 
pgrieultural iront We question the wisdom 
of creating overlapping agencies with the re¬ 
sultant duplication of effort and overhead 
and the confusion among the farmers served 
as to the function of each agency. We ear¬ 
nestly recommend that all Federal agricul¬ 
tural agencies be coordinated by the United 
State Department of Agriculture and that 
they be channeled through existing State 
agencies This will result In a slmpUflcatlon 
of administration, greatly reduce overhead 
expense, eliminate overlapping agencies, and 
avoid the confusion now existing among 
farmers as to the functions of each agency. 

II is important that the return to more State 
responsibility be made as soon as possible. 


Our farm people recently have gone 
through two very trying experiences; the 
severe depression of the early thirties and 
the devastating World War II Just ended. 
What our people want now above everything 
else is an opportunity to build a more satis¬ 
factory and secure life. Our farm people 
want more permanence, stability, security, 
and dependability In their agriculture. To 
this end there is real need for increased unity 
of purpose and effort among rural people 
and In all agencies working with agriculture. 


Views of Internatioiial Association of 
Machinists on Marshall Plan and In¬ 
flation Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNlCnCUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. McMAHON Mr. President, the 
International Association of Machinists 
has a reputation among workingmen of 
being one of the .soundest and most pro¬ 
gressive trade-unions in the country. 
With its membership of more than 600,- 
000 working in every State and Territory 
in the Nation, this union's views on the 
Marshall plan and the President’s pro¬ 
gram for inflation controls will be of in¬ 
terest to every Member of Congress. 
The LAM attitude on these vital questions 
IS expiessed in an editorial published this 
week m the Machinist, the union’s of¬ 
ficial weekly newspaper. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A MARSHALL PLAN FOB AMERICA, TOO 

The principal political question in the 
world today is whether the working people of 
Europe aie going to support communism or 
democracy. We believe that communism, 
like fosrlsm, is a phllubuphy of despair. It 
only attracts working people when they have 
given up hope of feeding and clothing their 
families under a free, democratic system 

To reouild democracy in western Europe, 
the working people need lood, clothing, and 
tools Without these minimum essentials, 
they can have no hope of rebuilding a free 
system 

If we can, through the Marshall plan, give 
hope to the long-suffering peoples of western 
Europe, there is no question that they will 
support a democratic system under which 
they are free to develop their own labor or¬ 
ganizations, Independent of government 
domination and control 

On t'M^e i',r,>,:r.(lh we endorse the Marshall 
plan wM'*'ehei.rie(i'} and urge its enactment 
by Congress. 

We do not believe, however, that the 
United States can undertake such a gigantic 
project of European aid without placing cer¬ 
tain safeguards on our own economy at 
home. We can afford to rush the necessary 
aid to Europe only If we are prepared, at the 
same time, to protect our own people from 
the deprivation and suffering that a run¬ 
away price Inflation is sure to bring. 

Mindful of this danger, the President of 
the United States has asked for the power 


to restore price controls and rationing wher¬ 
ever and whenever such drastic measures are 
required to protect our own citizens from 
the consequences of an inflation that already 
has reached the danger stage. Already, the 
third round of postwar price increases is well 
advanced, despite the fact that third round 
wage Increases have not yet been proposed. 

The only alternative to price control and 
rationing, we believe, la a system of profit 
control through the relmposltion of excess- 
profit taxes on business, in this way to re¬ 
move some of the incentives for excessively 
high prices. We urge that Congress consider 
the reenactment of excess-profits taxes, such 
as those In effect during the war. 

The Marshall plan cannot succeed unless 
adequate safeguards are placed on our own 
economy If Congress votes for the Marshall 
plan on the one hand, and refuses to vote an 
American plan at the same time. It will he 
guilty of gross neglect of its first duty— 
looking after the welfare of Americans. 

We believe that Congress must vote both 
the Marshall plan and Inflation controls or 
neither. 


Summary of Legiilation of the Seiiion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a .summary, 
which has been prepared by the senior 
Senator from Ohio I Mr. TaptI, of legis¬ 
lation passed by the Congress during the 
speci«>l se.ssion of the Eightieth Congress 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and It is so ordered. 

Senator Taft’s STATr.MENT on Accomplish¬ 
ments OF the November-December Contin¬ 
uation OF THE Eightieth Congress, Fit.'^t 
Session 

Congress reconvened November 17.1947, on 
call of the President to consider the imme¬ 
diate need for the relief of foreign countries 
and to deal with domestic inflation 

By general agreement, matters not 
immediately concerned with the President’s 
program were deferred until the regular ses¬ 
sion. Prompt consideration was given by 
committees and by Congress to the proposal 
for increased aid to provide essential food 
fuel, and other commodities to the people of 
Austria, China. Prance, and Italy suffering 
from short crops and a reduced production of 
coal Authorizations and appropriations 
were provided for all immediate needs. 

The problem of high prices and other 
points contained in the program submitted 
by the President were considered by numer¬ 
ous committees ol the House and Senate 
The question of the restoration of wartime 
contiols was postponed for consideiatlon at 
the regular session. 

Various matters considered by the com¬ 
mittees, however, were consolidated In a bill 
which (a) extended export controls for an¬ 
other year, (b) extended control of transpor¬ 
tation facilities for another year, (c) author¬ 
ized a campaign for the conservation of food 
and feed, (d) authorized the stimulation of 
production of food In foreign countries, and 
(e) authorized the President to approve the 
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maktxif of folimtuy agrotmtnti tn nrleui 
tittwtrfM pro?Mtekg tor priority rUomUoa 
■Dd linitatkm of InfcatoriM. 

In tlie field of the operation of dietlUerlee, 
trhere taduetry agreement had proved to be 
Impoeslble, the bUl authorlaed the Seeretary 
of Agrlemture to Impoee limitations on the 
we of grain In distilling. 

The Senate considered and agreed to the 
ratification of the Inter-Amerloan Treaty of 
Reciprocal Aselstanoe for the CcMnmon De¬ 
fense of the American R^ubUcs. This 
treaty, providing a definition of aggression 
and eliminating the veto power, was reeog- 
nlMd as the most important step ever taken 
to preserve the security and peace of the 
Western Hemisphere, and set an example 
which the world may follow. 

roaiXON AID ACT or 1»47 

(Public Law 380, 80th Ckmg.. 1st seas.) 

This act provides Immediate aid urgently 
needed by Austria, China, Prance, and Italy. 
Fbod. medical supplies, fibers, fuel, petro¬ 
leum, and petroleum products, fertiliser, and 
seed, will be delivered in the recipient coun¬ 
tries. Appropriations of $597,000,000 are 
authorised. Each country receiving aid 
shall first agree to give full publicity to the 
source and amount of commodities received 
and to make such commodities available to 
the people at reasonable prices. 

IKCaXABEO AID FOR RESIDEimAl, CONSTRUCTIOM 
(Public Law 304, 80th Cong., 1st seas.) 

Amends the National Housing Act by au- 
thmlzlng the Federal Housing Administrator 
to immediately increase by $260,000,000 the 
amount of Insurance available for new resi¬ 
dential construction. An additional $600,- 
OOOjOOO may be made available at the dis¬ 
cretion of the President, 

BOONOMZC STABILIZATION 

(Public Law 396. 80th Cong, Ist sess.) 

The President is authorised to continue 
export controls, to allocate transportation 
facilities, to encourage the greater produc¬ 
tion and conservation of food and agricul¬ 
tural commodities, and to encourage the 
making of voluntary agreements in indus¬ 
try, business, and agriculture for the pur¬ 
pose of stabilizing the economy of the 
United States, 

COMMODITY SXCHANQE ACT AMENDMENT OF 1947 

(Public Law 392, 80th Cong , 1st sess ) 

Amends section 8 of the Commodity Ex¬ 
change Act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make public the names of 
traders on the boards of trade on the com¬ 
modity markets and to direct them to supply 
such names to congressional committees 
upon request. 

COMMISSION ON BEOXQANIZATION OF THE 

EXECXmVS BBANCH OT THE OOVEXNMENT 
(Public Law 391, 80tb Cong., Ist sess.) 

Relieves disabilities of law preventing the 
employment of experts and specialists re¬ 
quired in the work of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

INTER-AMEXICAN TREATY OF RECIPROCAL AID 

(Executive n. 80th Cong., let sess ) 

This treaty provides for positive and uni¬ 
fied action in the event of armed attack 
against any American state, consultation 
and the machinery for consultation la pro¬ 
vided, not only with respect to armed attack 
but also when any situation might arise to 
endanger peace. A special hemisphere se¬ 
curity area la defined as well as political, eco¬ 
nomic, and military measures to be employed 
against an aggressor. Provision Is Included 
for effective Integration of inter-Amerlcan 
peace machinery Into the United Nations* 


Nolei OB a Ti|p to Enrope 

EXTENSXOK OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MtCHMtAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to read Notes on a Tnp 
to Europe, by Ernest T. Weir, chairman 
of National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Mr. Weir is one of the most brilliant and 
sound businessmen of this country. For 
years he has kept constantly in touch 
with conditions in foreign countries. He 
returned from a trip to Europe on Sep¬ 
tember 9,1947, and has submitted his ob¬ 
servations while there by notes dictated 
recently. They contain not only his im¬ 
pressions of the countries visited but also 
some conclusions which were arrived at 
“only after careful thought and study.” 
The notes follow: 

Notes on a Trip to Europe 
(By Ernest T. Weir, chairman of National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa ) 

On a trip abroad, starting August 1 and 
ending In New York on September 9, 1947, I 
f^ient 1 week In London, 6 days In Switzer¬ 
land, and the bolimce of the time In France. 
My purpose In mt»lng the trip was to com¬ 
pare present conditions in the countries vis¬ 
ited with my recollection of conditions in the 
same countries on previous visits before the 
war and to check by personal observation the 
Impressions I have gained on International 
matters from my reading of newspapers, mag¬ 
azines, and books. No one, of course, can 
make a thorough study of wide areas In 1 
month's time. There are, however, certain 
general aspects which become Immediately 
apparent and lead to conclusions which 
would not be changed materially by any 
amount of time and study It Is such as¬ 
pects, In the main, that these notes deal. 

In addition to numerous informal contacts 
with people of all sorts I had extensive inter¬ 
views with a group of outstanding men in 
Industry and finance In the countries visited. 
These men are all important, practical busi¬ 
ness leaders whose observations were based 
on an Intimate knowledge of the conditions 
applying In Europe generally as well as in 
their respective countries In all cases their 
dlacuBBlons with me were without reserve. 
They spoke freely and frankly on all questions 
raised. Although the opinions of these men 
are represented In these notes, I am not at 
liberty to Identify them because It was un¬ 
derstood that our discussions were In con¬ 
fidence 

For convenience end simplicity my Impres¬ 
sions of each country are presented sep¬ 
arately. 

FRANCE 

Basically the country looks good, with the 
exception of the cities and districts In Nor¬ 
mandy, which suffered heavy war destruc¬ 
tion The country districts have been well 
cultivated and appear Just about the same as 
the last time I was In Prance. 

In Paris there Is no outward evidence of 
distress The city Is well kept and looks the 
same as before the war, there being no de¬ 
struction In the Parts district. The streets 
were full of people, stores seemed normal, 
and people dressed about the same as I have 
always seen them tn Paris, with no surface 
evidence of malnutrition. In restaurants the 
food Is up to the normal standard and plenti¬ 
ful, and this also applies In the hotsls 


Bustneasmen are very critical of tbe Ck)v- 
emment and apparently have no confidence 
In It. considering it without leadership and 
entirely political. Too many people are em¬ 
ployed by the Ooven jnent and the budget is 
out of balance. The rank and file of people 
with whom I talked—all types—feel the same 
as businessmen regarding their Government 
and have the same lack of confidence. 

The most serious thing In France Is the 
black market In money. The Government 
maintains an official rate for the franc of 
126 to the dollar, or eight-tenths of a cent. 
The actual value In the black market Is 250 
francs to the dollar, or four-tenths of a cent 
The black market Is universal. You can buy 
this money in hotels and from certain head¬ 
quarters. There are runners on the streets 
who will tell you the headquarters to go to. 
There Is really no reason for any visitor pay¬ 
ing the official rate for francs, except that on 
passports and any purchases you may want 
to take out of France a check Is made as to 
where the money comes from Consequently, 
you do have to buy a limited amount of 
francs at the official rate. 

All Government employees—which consti¬ 
tute a great number—and the workers In 
many plants are paid on the basis of the offi¬ 
cial rate. As against this, the cost of prac¬ 
tically everything now has gone away up on 
account of the black-market value of the 
franc, so that the working people are poorly 
paid in relation to the real purchasing power 
of their wages and, consequently, are In a 
bad condition. The Important food products 
are rationed, which creates a further black 
market In food. If the Government would 
meet the situation fairly and squarely and 
devalue the franc, say, to the basis of 260 
to the dollar. It would be a great factor in 
Improving conditions in France and helping 
the mass of workers, also. It would stimulate 
buying on the part of Americans who visit 
France and would improve the country's dol¬ 
lar supply. Why the Government does not 
take this course is hard to understand. 

I find the businessmen mentioned, above 
all, apparently have great confidence In the 
French people and believe that they would 
work their way out of this difficulty if they 
could get leadership and better government 
which would establish conditions providing 
adequate incentives As It is now, the people. 
In general, work only 40 hours per week and 
make no special effort to sustain production. 

They are, of course, short of coal because 
they are not able to Import from England 
and the Ruhr production is away below 
normal. 

Taking it as a whole, the great problems 
In France are bad government, encourage¬ 
ment of the people to believe that they can 
live without working, and the consequent 
failure of the people generally to produce 

Businessmen believe that France must 
work out its own solution by correction of 
the above weaknesses, and that If the United 
States continues to feed money Into Prance 
under the present conditions it will not be 
helpful to them and will actually delay the 
return to normalcy In production. 

France has the advantage over England In 
being able to produce practically sufficient 
food to support the Nation, and this, of 
course, Is of basic Importance 

It Is the opinion of businessmen that the 
influence of communism Is definitely de¬ 
clining, and certainly this opinion Is shared 
by many of the rank and file of people with 
whom 1 talked. 

SWITZERLAND 

This country is In marvelous condition. 
Peoj^e are working actively; It Is clean, well 
kept, and well cultivated; and I have never 
seen greater order in any country It Is evi¬ 
dent that there Is great contentment among 
the people. Swiss money is at a premium 
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as against that of the United States—this 
being the only place in the world where this 
applies 

ENGLAND 

The country looks well and this applies to 
both the rural districts and the cities Where 
bombing has taken place, as In London and 
other districts, the debris has all been cleaned 
up and In the cities brick walls have been run 
along the pavements which hide the destruc¬ 
tion to a considerable extent People go 
about their business, paying no attention 
to this condition, apparently having become 
accustomed to it. 

In London the streets are full of people, 
dressed about the same as I have seen them 
in the past, with no evidence whatsoever of 
being inadequately fed Stores are all open 
and have a good appearance The theaters 
have capacity audiences all the time, in fact, 
It is said that they are having the greatest 
theatrical season in the history of London 
Restaurants ore full and the hotels are well 
patron ieed We had no trouble securing 
ample food, although the variety is not very 
great, but England has never been noted for 
good food, as is Prance 

There is an ab^iolute lack of confidence In 
the Labor-Socialist government Every busi¬ 
nessman I talked with endorsed this think¬ 
ing The men in charge of government, 
mainly labor leaders and impractical think¬ 
ers. are considered incompetent as individ¬ 
uals and inefficient as a group, and this is 
borne out by the record of ineffective govern¬ 
mental operation thus far. 

These businessmen were a unit in saving 
that England must work out its own salva¬ 
tion B3tter government and more work 
must be had to taring about the necessary 
greater production They say that the United 
States cannot solve their problems by pour¬ 
ing more money into England and. In fact, 
that this would be harmful The loan of 
almost $4,000 000,000 has been largely wasted, 
and there is no doubt that if thi.s large 
amount of money had not been available, 
England would have faced her problems 
much earlier As It is. they have drifted 
along and wasted both time and money In 
the Government as It exists today there is 
a battle between the radical side and the 
more conservative group, and this situation 
dees not, of course, improve their efllclencv 
The same lack of confidence exists among 
the rank and file of people, outside of the 
workers w'ho are lu labor unions The lat¬ 
ter are so pnmpeied and encouraged by the 
leadership that they think they are better 
off, and are not worrying about the general 
conditions Outside of this particular group, 
I would say there is no faith whatsoever in 
the British Government today 

There is no black market in England in 
monev such as there is in France, but there 
is a black market In the day-by-day goods 
needed by people, which is natural consid¬ 
ering the Government’s restrictions and con¬ 
trols As an example of restrictions and 
controls, the manager of a fair-sized, middle- 
class restaurant in Richmond told me they 
had to strug'?le with 1,227 orders and regu¬ 
lations and thev did not know how long they 
could keep going All buslncEs is handi¬ 
capped in every way through this type of 
control 

There la no apparent evidence anywhere 
confirming the statement, reiterated In our 
administration’s propaganda, that there la 
danger of a crisis and collapse—and Just 
what is meant by collapse I have never been 
able to understand ’The problem in Eng¬ 
land Is the same as in Prance—the need for 
better government, more hard work, and 
greater production. What England needs 
basically is more coal, and yet they are pro¬ 
ducing much less than before the war. The 
prewni production of coal was about 


240,000,000 tons a year, which gave the coun¬ 
try an ample domestic supply and allowed a 
surplus for export. Compared with this, they 
will probably produce only about 180,000,000 
tons of usable coal this >ear This Govern¬ 
ment, like others of the same type, completely 
misieprcscnts the true situation when it puts 
out statistics For instance, they publish es¬ 
timates of 200,000,000 tons of coal this year, 
but do not show that this figure contains 10 
percent waste, which would have to be de¬ 
ducted to put the 1947 output on the same 
basis as production belore the war, which 
was after this 10 percent deduction Eng¬ 
land has ample reserves ol coal, and although 
their mines are not all modernized yet, there 
is no reason—if they work sufilclentlj hard— 
why their production should not come up to 
what it was before the war. at least The ad¬ 
ditional coal tonnage would enable them to 
Increase their own general production and 
also furnish coal to other countries in Europe, 
Including France, bringing in a large leveiiue 
from this source But now the miners work 
only 5 da>8 a week as against 6 before the 
war The recent coal strike, which was a se¬ 
vere blow to their over-all production, I con¬ 
sider the result of bad management and poor 
thinking on the part of the Government, 
which now, of course, owns and operates the 
mines 

In England there is still a great amount of 
wealth, business ability, technical knowl¬ 
edge. and producing property With Intclll- 
gcnl sunporf on the part of the leaders of the 
people .il' o' this could be used effectively to 
bring England back to where It can again take 
care of itself 

GERMANY 

There is universal agreement on the part of 
English businessmen that Germany must be 
rehabilitated and a great increase In produc¬ 
tion biought about by ■' a .■ .* (,e man 

people full libeity in “ e • - of 

their country I do not believe we can ever 
have a going Europe until this is started 
The Morgenthau plan as applied in Germany 
by our country was one of the great crimes 
of history 

The report of Mr Hoover, which was en¬ 
dorsed by the group of American buslness- 
men that was sent to Germany, .«;howed plain¬ 
ly v'hat must be done The udmlnisiratlon 
in Washington stated some time ago th.at 
they were putting this Into effect This is 
a complete misrepresentation to the people 
of this country because nothing has been 
done, so far ns I can find The 6llghtl> 
amended Morgenthau plan Is still In control 
This is one thing that Congress must take 
stepd to accompllsli—that is, a proper 
program for the rehabilitation of Germany 
We. of course, will have to advance money 
to Germany to bring that about, but I be¬ 
lieve It Is one of the safest places In Europe 
to put funds for reconstruction under a 
proper plan 

GENERAI 

I am fully convinced that the United States 
must discontinue at once the practice of 
loaning or giving money to foreign countries 
without the most critical investigation of 
their program for the use of the money This 
investigation must not be left in the hands 
of regular officials of our Government, 
whether from the State Department or 
others On the contrary, It should be put 
in the hands of industrialists and other prac¬ 
tical men—according to the problem in¬ 
volved—who can make Intelligent decisions, 
based on experience, and free from political 
or diplomatic pressures 

I came back fully convinced that in France 
and England there is not the slightest danger 
of communism. I am also convinced there 
is no danger of ultimate communism in the 
United States In my opinion, communism, 
as exemplified by Russia, can only be applied 


In a country such as Russia, where people 
are of low standard as a result of centuries of 
mistreatment. In England, France, and the 
United States people are very Individualistic, 
and they will never stand for any govern¬ 
ment which destroys their individual free¬ 
dom and keeps the iron heel of control on 
their necks. In my opinion, the bugaboo put 
out by our administration, namely, that un¬ 
less we finance countries they will go com¬ 
munistic. is without the slightest Justifica¬ 
tion. People who will stand for communism 
will go In that direction. Irrespective of what 
we may do to the contrary. I think Greece 
is an outstanding example of a waste of our 
money without in any way bringing into that 
country peace and stability. 

I am more convinced than ever that this 
country must keep Itself strong and active, 
with high production. Improving standards 
of living for all the people, and a normal 
prosperity that will bo a great example to 
the balance of the world as to the values 
•of our type of government Nobody can 
visit European countries with problems re¬ 
sulting diiectly from their form of govern¬ 
ment and low production without coming 
back to the United States with a deep ap¬ 
preciation of its fundamental values and of 
the great things it has done to improve the 
standards of living of all of the people. 

In England this has not been the cose in 
the past, nor in France—In fact, none of the 
European countries has offered opportunities 
for better living such as we have here 

The conservative government that con¬ 
trolled England piacttcally up to the time 
of the last war operated on the old-fashioned 
basis of wealth for a comparative few At 
the end of the Victorian period, England 
was a great power and the richest countrv 
in the world Wealth from all sections of 
the world fiowed into England But pro¬ 
ductive enterprises of all kinds were largely 
controlled by rich families and. unfortu¬ 
nately, the younger generations of these fam¬ 
ilies lost Interest In work In the main, they 
were Interested only in the income of the 
properties left to them, such as coal mines, 
steel works, textile plants, and others, and 
made no effort to maintain and improve 
them As a result. English industry as a 
whole Is not modern 

In England the cartel system eontrolled 
industry That is. manufacturers would get 
together, estatallsh uniform prices, and then 
submit them to the Government for approval 
The result was uniform prices that were 
high enough to allow the most inefficient op¬ 
erations to make good profits Thes*' profits 
were largely paid out in dividends and very 
little was put back into the properties This 
is the principal leason why England’s coal 
mines, steel works, and other operations are 
to a considerable extent antiquated as com¬ 
pared with similar operations in the United 
States Our standards have been constantly 
Improved as a result of extreme competition 
which has forced the reinvestment of a great 
part of the earnings as well as new money 
A competitive economy is the only one that 
can bring progress in any country, in my 
opinion, and this has not applied in Eng¬ 
land or in France but must apply if they 
arc to progrcs.s In the future Even today in 
both England and France, corporations are 
having large earnings and paying out large 
dividends, in both cases greater than we do 
In this country In fact, some bankers and 
businessmen admitted to me that industry 
was making more money than It was actually 
entitled to. 

In Europe generally friendly relationships 
between countries are made extremely diffi¬ 
cult by the rigid customs methods. You are 
carefully checked when you go Into these 
countries by the customs officials and also 
when you leave. There Is an atmosphere cf 
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•utplelon and crlttcUm whlcb ctrtalnly does 
not promote good feeling. How anybody 
could ever expect a one-world situation with 
these critical checks at the borders of each 
country Is beyond me. 

The net result of all this Is that, interested 
as the tJnlted States la and must be in the 
eondltlons of foreign countries, the ultimate 
solution must be In their own hands and not 
m ours, and the quicker we realise this as a 
country the better off we will all be, both here 
and abroad. We have put great sums of 
money into China over the past 10 years and 
yet the recent report of General Wedemeyer 
shows that China Is still being operated on 
the same old basis with bad government, 
graft, starvation, and a grovTlng strength of 
communism. 

I recommend the reading of an article by 
David Lawrence in the September 12 issue of 
the United States News, and also the state¬ 
ment by Henry Haxlltt, How Can America 
Rescue the World? which has Just been com¬ 
pleted. I think both of these strongly sup¬ 
port the conclusions I have outlined above 

I am convinced that socialistic govern¬ 
ments such as exist In England today, and in 
France to a considerable extent, can never 
succeed In bringing about prosperity and In 
giving the people higher standards of living 
Invariably in this type of government au¬ 
thority Is exercised by too many impractical 
and inexperienced people. One control leads 
to another until the whole economy is in a 
state of confusion This failure to succeed 
brings about increasing discord within the 
government organization 

For relations with foreign countries—out¬ 
side of the field of formal diplomacy—we 
must bring into government practical and 
trained men of affairs who will earnestly and 
honestly give their time and best efforts to 
building up good organizations, putting In 
effective methods and systems, and freeing 
producing elements within the country from 
the multiplicity of government controls. In 
other words, we must restore freedom of 
thought and action to the people, both within 
government and without 

Our co-called diplomats In foreign coun¬ 
tries are now being put in charge of matters 
involving practical production for which they 
are in no way trained Their reports on situ¬ 
ations are not to he depended upon as a 
result. Too much propaganda is used within 
government to support theories that come 
out of the discussions In which these diplo¬ 
mats sit In authority 

The great necessity here in the United 
States is that Congress and the people get 
the real facts, based on practical, thorough, 
and time-taking investigations by men who 
know, and not simply the opinions of 
theoreticians. 

The situation In Europe is highly complex 
and, naturally, there is no one simple answer 
to the problems of the various countries. My 
definite impression, however, is that Europe 
Is by no means doing all that it can do to 
help Itself. The various countries have great 
resources and manpower, and the margin 
between the pr«wnt and the potential utili¬ 
zation of these advantages would far surpass 
any conceivable help that the United States 
can extend Whatever help we give can do 
no more than palliate. The genuine recovery 
of Europe will start on the day that the 
people there roll up their sleeves and go to 
work—and not before. The great bulk of 
their needs can be filled only through their 
own production. In view of the statements 
of the English and French Governments that 
their countries are In a serious condition, 
it bewilders the visitor to see those countries 
operating on the basis of a 40-hour week and 
numerous holidays. Why don’t they adopt 
a 6-day week, which, of course, would greatly 
increase the production of all materials? 


Given the right kind of ieaderriiip and ade¬ 
quate Incentives, there is no question In the 
minds of persons with whom 1 talked that 
the peoi^es of Europe would work harder and 
more productively. Certainly, if there is an 
emergency, a 6-day week will harm no one. 


Hen. Qiarkt L. Gifford 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, 9 months 
ago Hon. Charles L. Gifford was presid¬ 
ing as Speaker of the House when I had 
the privilege of making these remarks 
as a tribute to two outstanding departed 
Members of our body. Representatives 
Foss and Treadway: 

Mr Hobbs. Mr. Speaker, this occasion 
should not pass without an expression of 
tributes that rise today from every heart to 
the stricken State of Massachusetts and its 
sorrowing delegation Ever since the Boston 
Tea Party, America has looked to Massachu¬ 
setts for leadership, and has uniformly 
found It 

Two of such leaders, who served so long 
and so well In this body, we mourn upon this 
occasion because of their passing to higher 
service. We Join those two bereaved families 
In their tears, tinged with pride and gratitude 
because these two great Americans kept the 
faith Thank God we looked to them, and 
not In vain. Thank God that the proud tra¬ 
dition of leadership and ability and dedica¬ 
tion to tbe public service still obtains So 
we from every other State Join our worthy 
colleagues from Massachusetts, how to pay 
tribute to both past and present of Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Speaking as an humble Member of this 
House to the present distinguished Speaker 
of this body, until recently the minority 
leader, and to the distinguished minority 
whip now, formerly the majority leader, we 
remember again, as we did through the years 
when they were protagonists In leadership 
par excellence, that whenever a Member of 
the House referred to either be said, “The 
gentleman from Massachusetts " With those 
gentlemen from MassachusettR, the distin¬ 
guished dean of the Massachusetts delegation 
who Is Just now presiding, and with every 
other Member from that great State, all of us 
join In paying this tribute of love, admiration, 
and respect to the memory of these two great 
servants of mankind, and of their great State, 
and of this great Nation. 

Now the grim reaper has knocked at 
his door and he has joined the galaxy of 
stars that compose the constellation shin¬ 
ing in the sky of service representing 
Massachusetts. 

None of us who had the privilege of 
serving with him has ever failed to ap¬ 
preciate the high quality of his service, 
the pungency of his humor, his devotion 
to his constituents, his State and Nation, 
nor who has failed to form an affection¬ 
ate regard for him, both as man and pub¬ 
lic servant. 

The universal sorrow pervading this 
Chamber by reason of his passing has 
erased the center aisle. 
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Packtffei An Htlphig EnropetM Save 
Tliemselvei 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF msKASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members of the House and Senate have 
introduced bills providing temporary 
exemption from postage on relief parcels 
to Europe. 

I want to raise my voice in support of 
this proposal. I believe It would be a 
most constructive step in helping the 
people of Europe. 

It has long been my conviction that 
successful relief and charity must be 
either individual or, if collective, under 
the auspices of private or church organi¬ 
zations. All recent experiences in this 
field seem to support this view. 

Recently the Thanksgiving message to 
America from Rev Martin Nlemoeller 
gave striking te.stlmony on the results 
and on the importance of Individual par¬ 
cels. The following is quoted from his 
letter: 

You know that 1 have met with consid¬ 
erable criticism by recommending to you that 
you might give your helping hand by estab¬ 
lishing in the first line, personal contacts 
Instead of by organizing a general relief work. 

Today I am absolutely convinced that this 
way Is not only the right one, but the only 
one to get real results and to soften unhappy 
and hardened souls • * • 

During the last months again and again 
I have been visited by people who had re¬ 
ceived a letter or a parcel or both from some 
unknown friend In America, and It seemed 
to roe that those people In some way had 
come back to human life again To be sure, 
a package from abroad does not mean very 
much for a long period It may do for Just 
1 week, and ypt people feci rich as they ex¬ 
perience that there are other people who 
think of them, and suddenly are willing 
again to share with others what they per¬ 
sonally have been presented with 

I think that this sort of Individual help 
outweighs many bad and hardening influ¬ 
ences * • • that people are made better 

by It and, so to speak, more human ♦ • * 

Mr Speaker, If the heavy postal 
charges on relief package.? to Euiope 
were eliminated, that action would stim¬ 
ulate this voluntary outpouring of help 
by Christians to their brethren in Eu¬ 
rope. 

A.side from saving lives and souls, gifts 
from American people to individuals in 
Europe are the most potent antidote to 
poison spread from the east. 

St Paul once wrote to his brethien at 
Corinth: 

And though I bestow all my poods to feed 
the poor • * • and have not charity, it 

proflteth me nothing. (1 Corinthlaus ch. 13, 
verse 3.) 
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APPENDIX 

Mr. Speaker, voluntary package and 
parcel relief to Europe is the best con¬ 
tribution America can make toward sav¬ 
ing Christian civilization in Europe. 
Congress might well encourage that 
movement by providing temporary post¬ 
age exemption for this charity. 


Anti-Inflation Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. aRROLL 

or COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, passage 
of the improperly labeled anti-inflation 
bill does not in any way accomplish the 
purpose for which the Congress was 
called into special session by President 
Truman. 

To meet the present emergency as an 
anti-inflation measure this bill is a fraud 
and sham, and it is commonly regarded 
in the Halls of Congress as a political 
hoax. It will neither fix prices at their 
present level nor prevent the continuing 
increase in the cost of living, which in a 
few months undoubtedly will reach even 
more serious proportions. 

The bill, however, does give power to 
the President to continue some control 
over exports, transportation facilities, 
and the allocation of grain for distilling 
purposes It also provides for the use of 
the old political expedient, often used but 
never successful—voluntary cooperation 
of industry 

I voted for the bill because I believe 
the continuation of these powers given 
to the President is necessary. It ha.s been 
said that half a loaf is better than none, 
but I am afiaid the Republican leader¬ 
ship has piovided only a thin slice of a 
real program against Inflation 

Republican leaders have stated that. 
If this legislation does not prove effective 
in curbing prices, they will set up more 
rigid controls. In my judgment, the cost 
of living will continue to increase, and 
our time is running out in the battle 
against inflation. Continuous debate 
should have been given this tremendously 
important subject, if necessary, through 
the entire holiday season. 

President Truman has pointed out 
that, even if Congress should act now 
in accordance with his wishes, a rea.son- 
able time must elapse before he can set 
up the necessary machinery to act should 
the situation become more desperate. 

I stated publicly on many occasions in 
1946 that premature removal of price 
controls would be gambling with our 
economy. That unfortunate gamble has 
resulted m the loss of billions of dollars 
to consumers of the Nation to date. A 
continuation of that type of desperate 
gambling, as evidenced by actions of the 
Republican leadership during this ses¬ 
sion, will bring further suffering and 
hardship to the people, and may very 
well lead to the catastrophic collapse of 
our present economy. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Preient Conditioni in France 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19,1947 
Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude a letter from a citizen of France 
to his sister in this country, which I am 
sure will be helpful in bringing about an 
understanding of conditions in that 
country. The letter, with identifying 
feature.s eliminated, as translated, reads: 

November 16, 1947 

Mt Dear -: Your letter of October 25 

gave us great pleasure and we understood It 
perfectly * * *, because we are making 

great progress In English. Your letters are 
the best teachers for us 

•••lam going to try to give you some 
information on our economic and political 
situation The economic Information I have 
been able to gather myself—It Is not a ques¬ 
tion of more or less exact official statistics. 
But before beginning the details It Is, I be¬ 
lieve, necessary to go back several years in 
order to understand the situation of France 
the day after the defeat of June 1940 

Our country seemed then definitely 
crushed, the Government had accepted the 
treaty with the Germans which imposed on 
us very heavy burdens of the armistice, much 
too heavy for us to carry out. This was, 
moreover, a great mistake on the part of 
Hitler We found ourselves thus apparently 
alone before the colossal, inhuman German, 
and all hope seemed to us useless Even old 
Marshal Petain preached resignation to us. 
But a voice made Itself heard on the waves of 
our radios. A general, unknown to many 
French people, spoke to us from London and 
told us not to despair. He. De Gaulle, an¬ 
nounced to us already In June 1940 that some 
day quite soon the great democracy of the 
United States of America would be with F.ng- 
land and us to repulse the German invader 
from our soil And It is thanks to him that, 
little by little during our terrible years of 
occupation, resistance against the Germans 
was organized. And fiom that moment it is 
necessary to understand the sacrifices that 
we had to agree to each day In order to de¬ 
stroy the enemy, to hinder him from making 
our country a base of operations against 
Great Britain, the French were obliged to de¬ 
stroy themselves the assets which constituted 
a great part of our national wealth (rail¬ 
roads, power and electric plants, steel fac¬ 
tories, etc ). In every part of the country 
the duty of the French was to break the Ger¬ 
mans The nearer the hour of the Allied in¬ 
vasion approached the more numerous these 
destructions, and often we had to destroy in¬ 
estimable wealth But never did we ask our¬ 
selves how we could ever rebuild. In acting 
thus the French knew that they were con¬ 
tributing powerfully to the final and com¬ 
mon victory. The Germans at that point 
were so thwarted by our actions that they 
tried every means of combating them. Over 
30.000 patriots were shot and Innumerable 
others were deported, of which number many 
never returned. The American chiefs, and 
especially Elsenhower, realized how very use¬ 
ful the French “Forces of the Interior” were 
to the actions of the Allied troops. 

To all these voluntary destructions one 
must add those occasioned by the Allied bom¬ 
bardments during the entire war, certainly 
necessary bombardments and against which 
we never protested, since we recognized the 
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necessity of them. But it Is none the less 
true that with us the destructions accumu¬ 
lated and ruins covered our country—and 
war returning again on our territory In 1944 
caused ruin of entire regions. The Germans 
In their flight spared us no desolation—St. 
D14 is a typical example of this. That is why 
the day after victory, exhausted France found 
herself in a state of complete collapse. 

Our railroads, which we didn’t want to give 
to the Germans, were cut, our bridges blown 
up, our locomotives destroyed, thousands of 
cars out of commission, our canals dry be¬ 
cause It had been necessary to do that in 
blowing up their banks. Today all our 
bridges are rebuilt, our railroads and canals 
all in good condition. The trains whistle 
again in the countryside, not as numerous as 
before the war because we lack coal. The re¬ 
strictions on traffic pertain only to passenger 
trains, because the movement of freight 
trains Is Intense and the number of loaded 
cars exceeds sometimes that of prewar days. 
Here are some examples of work of recon¬ 
struction completed these past years 

Near Paris the gr ■ ' . - * k . 

Marne, over which . «■ ■ I‘. **. . 

Railroad, had been destroyed. At first it was 
temporarily repaired. Now it is definitely 
repaired and open to travel. 

Between St D16 and St. Marle-aux-Mlnes 
Is a tunnel which the Germans had trans¬ 
formed into a subterranean factory to manu¬ 
facture Vi’s and V2’s Before their surrender 
they blew up this tunnel, destroying every¬ 
thing. Now all is repaired and the trains puss 
thiough It again, connecting les Vosges and 
Alsace. The same Is true of the tunnel from 
Saales to Provencheres, which was destroyed 
in 1944, and Is entirely rebuilt 

Right now our Bureau of Bridges and Roads 
is rebuilding the bridges over the Rhine. As 
we lack material we are using the scrap ma¬ 
terial In the temporary parts which In Nor¬ 
mandy were used in the Allied landings In 
a little while the bridge of Neuf-Brlsach 
(near Colmar) can be used again. It will not 
be beautiful, but very solid and useful 

In the regions of the battle grounds (Lor¬ 
raine, Alsace, Nord) our mines were flooded 
and our surface Instiillatlons destroyed To¬ 
day the output has returned to the regular 
rhythm of piewar days, but our equipment 
is worn o\it because during the war no re¬ 
pairs could be made It was neeessurv after 
liberation to repair It hastily with the best 
means at hand 

In the mining region of Mulhouse the po¬ 
tassium mines weie the theater lor bloody 
and destructive combats During some 
months work was impossible, but today it has 
begun again and production will soon reach 
prewar standards In that same region nu¬ 
merous textile factories were greatly damaged 
by war. but are now In full production 1 
can cite; 

Dolfuss k. Noack Felt and technical cloth 
factory—500 workers. The factory was In 
1944-46 for several weeks on the line of fire 
between French and German troops Two 
hundred millions in destruction, buildings 
and machines entirely destroyed. Today new 
buildings rise in the place of walls blackened 
by fire, and work has begun in the temporary 
locations. 

Gluck & Co: Manufacturers of combed 
wool material Destroyed by Allied bombard¬ 
ments—500 workers. Material and buildings 
00 percent destroyed. The new buildings will 
be finished In a month or two and for over a 
year work has been going on in some repaired 
buildings with the means at hand. 

Schaeffer & Co : Large factory of cloth 
printing and dyeing—1,600 workers. More 
than six hundred million lost in destruction. 
For 2 years work has been going on In loca¬ 
tions half In ruins. Production 70 percent 
of that In 1938. This firm has been able to 
carry on again its exports of dyed and printed 
materials. 
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Machine manufacturing of Haut-Rhin: Big 
tousiness of construction equipment—1,000 
woikers. two hundred and Qfty millions in 
destruction. In full line of fire November- 
December 1944 Received more than 600 
bombs of all kinds. Has functioned since 
March 1945 and taken up the manufacture of 
machines, tools, etc. I knew this firm espe¬ 
cially well, whose board of directors named 
me us expert 

Loos Printing Co at St Di6 • Medium-sized 
business—entirely burned by the Germans. 
• • • The present business surpasses that 

of nrewar days It was on that press that the 
book was printed which you must have, St. 
Di6 Terre Brulde. My cousin was, moreover, 
deported to Germany Happily he came 
back 

Kembs Pactory-Electrlc Power Co of the 
Rhine A very Important factory on the Rhine 
producing electricity. Its eight generators 
were destroyed by the Germans I visited the 
factory one and one-half years ago. Three 
generators were already functioning. Now 
the eight are in operation. 

Those are a few exact cases, but I suppose 
that in America people are not ignorant of the 
fact that our large ports (Le Havre, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles), which suffered so much from the 
war, have taken up their activities again. 

It Is not an exaggeration to say that the 
French have begun to aid themselves. They 
have even done a little more But while from 
1940-44 all the countries were able to work 
actively for their war effort, increasing their 
efficiency, it must not be forgotten that ours 
was paralyzed by the Germans and that our 
duty was to sabotage before working We 
had to destroy otir industrial resources in 
order that they could not serve the designs 
of the enemy If all the i esources of Ptance 
and French Industry had been at the service 
of Germany, it is certain that victory would 
have been still more difficult to achieve We 
have, therefore, a great delay in rehabilita¬ 
tion, and 1 usk myself if people understand 
us well on this point The aid that wo are 
asking should permit us to take up again, 
little by little, our place in the court of great 
nations, and our country, taking up its for¬ 
mer RCtiviUes, W'ill surely be an excellent cus¬ 
tomer for trade 

As to the political question, it is alsp very 
difficult to understand In June 1940 many 
Frenchmen thought, and Justly, that the sit¬ 
uation was lost definitely It was not easy 
to believe that England w'ould resist Hitler, 
because the United States was not yet on its 
side Only De Gaulle gave us a ray of hope, 
but we asked ourselves truly where he got his 
hope With untiring patience, he organized 
from London the French resistance Certain 
ones reproached him for a while for not 
having earned distinction as a resistance 
leader and lor clearly understanding all the 
great Communist movement He could very 
well believe that the latter had ceased to 
take orders from Moscow, before the current 
danger in France, and had decided to return 
to tile bosom of the nation. If one cares to 
recall, he could not have done otherwise, 
because a single danger absorbed him at the 
moment—the danger of Germany But, after 
the liberation, the Communists took up again 
tlielr old habits and more than ever were at 
the command of the Soviets, and it is these 
who now say that De Gaulle Is a Fascist. If 
he were a Fascist, he would have been able 
so easily to keep the power In 1944-46 No 
one could have risen against him. You are 
lucky in the United States to have only two 
great parties whose methods of government 
are not so different. On the other hand, the 
President of the United States has some real 
power whloh hinders abuses, while with us 
the parties commit themselves to a bargain 
purely demagogic, losing sight of the best 
interests of the country because they see only 
the interests of the party. They make all 
kinds of promises to their electors, promising 
them the moon and stars, leisure without 
end, and almost without work. With us the 


word “democratic’* has lost its meaning and 
has become the synonym for “let slide," ‘Tack 
of discipline,” etc. The word “liberty” has 
lost Its meaning and become a synonym for 
disorder. The French have felt that a change 
was necessary, that the situation could not 
last, and they turned to De Gaulle once more. 
• * • which had a socialistic municipal 

government becaiise it is a city entirely of 
working men. voted an overwhelming major¬ 
ity for Do Gaulle. We want order and that 
la the explanation for the last municipal elec¬ 
tion; there Is no other We have seen too 
much of fascism here to desire it. According 
to his statements. De Gaulle would like a 
constitution like the United States. Do you 
think that Is the idea of a Fascist? Are they 
Fascist ideas which wish to keep our country 
from falling under the yoke of Moscow? I am 
sure, no. De Gaulle wishes direct cooperation 
with the United States of America because he 
feels that in the past France has been as far 
from the Russian conceptions as much as the 
United States Itself, and. after all, what dif¬ 
ference is there between Russian communism 
and German Hitlerism? I wish you could 
read in the French communistic newspapers 
everything that is said against the United 
States of America, where even the shipments 
of American wheat, which is so indispensable 
to us, are criticized If America sends us 
10 boatloads of wheat. It Is nothing but a 
desire to take over our country, while if 
Russia sends us a single sack, it is magnifi¬ 
cent and we all must thank the great Stalin. 
We are certainly going to assist with the for¬ 
mation of several governments here which, 
with different methods, will try to get us out 
of the ruts where we find ourselves. Partisan 
spirit will prevent, I believe, all constructive 
possibility and the day will come when, In 
the lace of their Impotence, our miserable 
governments will turn toward De Gaulle, to 
whom they will leave a wretched Prance 
The day cannot come too soon 
My letter Is long, but I would be happy, 
dear Mary, If It Is able to give you an appre¬ 
ciation of our situation I think Prance de- 
sei ves that because I am sure that her mission 
In the world is not ended. 

Jacques 


Hon. Rajrmond S. Springer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr Speaker, a truly 
great .servant of the Republic he loved 
has passed to his reward in the full tide 
of his power. As private citizen, in the 
practice of his profession, as jurist, sol¬ 
dier, statesman, he set an example for 
all who would live to serve and to bless 
their fellow man. 

The love we had for him unified us, 
and permitted no partisan division. 

Many other Members have spoken of 
his career, the richness of his endow¬ 
ment, of his devotion to duty In peace 
and in war, as lawyer, judge, and states¬ 
man. No further attempt to praise is in 
order. But as a member of a different 
party from his, who served with him on 
the Judiciary Committee, one cannot re¬ 
frain from voicing a simple tribute to his 
faithfulness and to his service which rose 
above partisanship and contributed so 
splendidly to the causes and the general 
welfare of the Nation he loved. 
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Georgia Apologizes to Hon. Joe Hen¬ 
dricks, of Florida, for Jail Incident 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE HENDRICKS 

OF IXOBIDa 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker. 1 
am Inserting a news story from the Or¬ 
lando Morning Sentinel, Thursday, De¬ 
cember 18, 1947, which Is a clear ex¬ 
planation of the incident which occurred 
at Darien, Ga., on my way home in Oc¬ 
tober. The reason I insert this article is 
because the press reports were so very 
brief that they did not actually explain 
the situation. I was almost compelled 
to explain thLs matter 15 to 20 times a 
day. Therefore, in order that the Mem¬ 
bers of the House may be able to know 
exactly what happened I am inserting 
this article: 

OZORQIA APOLOGIZES TO HENDRICKS FOR JAIL 
INCIDENT—GOVERNOR BUBRT ABOUT INCON¬ 
VENIENCE 

(By W S (Preacher) Allen, city editor. 

Orlando Morning Sentinel) 

Gov M E Thompson and Deputy Sheriff 
Thomas H Poppell, of McIntosh County, Ga , 
have apologized to Congressman Joe Hen¬ 
dricks for the inconvenience caused Florida's 
Fifth District Representative as a result of an 
arrest for speeding near Darien, On 
The two apologies were in reply to Hen¬ 
dricks’ charges that gestapo methods were 
used by Poppell In holding him for several 
hours In a cell In the McIntosh County jail 
October 23, after he (Hendricks) had posted 
$16 bond on the speeding charge. 

The apologies wore received by Hendricks 
after he had informed Thompson that If an 
apology was not forthcoming from Poppell, 
he intended legally to attempt "to obtain re¬ 
dress for false arrest, violation of my civil 
liberties, mental pain and suffering, physical 
pain and suffering, and humiliation " 

Hendricks said yesterday, in revealing cor¬ 
respondence between Thompson, Poppell, 
and himself, that “I do not publicize the in¬ 
cident for the purpose of embarrassing of¬ 
ficials In Darien, or anyone else, but simply 
because I know there are many citizens not 
as well informed In regard to the law as I am. 

“My only hope Is that this publicity will 
Inform those who might have had or who 
might In the future have such an incident 
occur, of their rights." 

In a letter to Thompson, Hendricks said he 
had not denied charges of exceeding the 
Georgia speed limit because he did not know 
how fast he was traveling nor was he pro¬ 
testing against a speed trap, but did resent 
the rough treatment at the hands of the 
Darien officer and the fact that he was held in 
Jail without charge after settling the 
speeding charge 

Hendricks said his second arrest followed a 
remark he made as he started to leave the 
Jail after posting bond Hendricks quoted 
himself as “Jokingly and facetiously” saying, 
"I think it Is a dirty trick to drive a patrol 
car without Identification “ 

Hendricks said the second arrest was made 
by Poppell, who was lounging in the jail. 
He said he had not previously spoken to 
Poppell and the officer did not Identify him¬ 
self in any manner. 

He did not resist when Poppell “seized me 
by the arm and began pushing me and shov¬ 
ing and forcing me violently without reason. 
He shoved me up two flights of stairs to a cell. 

“All the time I was entreating him to wait 
and let us discuss the matter,” Hendricks 
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continued. “He wu so violently angry and 
without reason, that be kept shoving and 
yelling incoherently until we reached the 
cell “ 

Henoexckb said he attempted to show Pop- 
pell his card identifying him as a Member of 
Congress, but the officer “did not want to see 
anything’* and after locking the cell re¬ 
marked, “You will stay in there until you 
know you have been in Georgia ’* 

Hewdbicks then quoted the deputy as yell¬ 
ing downstairs. “File another charge against 
him ’’ 

Later, when the deputy appeared with food 
for a prisoner. Hem ducks said be asked for a 
lawyer and a doctor, the latter because of a 
stomach ailment The deputy promised to 
send both, but neither appeared 
Still later, Henokicks said, he was taken 
downstairs where he was questioned by an¬ 
other officer, apparently a cotmty or State 
road patrolman, who appeared aurprised 
when told about the speeding charge and 
posting of bond. 

However, the patrolman, after hearing 
Hendkickb’ explanation, said, ‘*I don’t want 
to hear any more about It," and left the room 
Hendsicks said he Inquired of Poppell what 
charges the officer Intended to make, and 
upon being informed that several charges 
could be made, he (Hemobicxs) Inquired 
about additional bond. 

Hendbtcks said he was Informed that it 
would be $100, but Poppell “made no move 
to file a charge nor any move to release me. 
Two or three times I Insisted on his making 
a charge or releasing me and he neither 
charged me nor did he give consent for me 
to leave.’’ 

A few minutes later, a Mrs. A D Poppell 
Informed him that she was a deputy sheriff 
and told him to leave, Bendricxs said, add¬ 
ing that he replied that. “Mr Poppell had 
put me in jail and I wanted him to say what 
he was going to do " 

At that point, HxNnxiCKS said, “Mrs Pop¬ 
pell began shoving me toward the door and 
shoved mo out. handed me the keys to my 
car and told me to get In It and leave 
“I left without ever being informed of why 
I was arrested and Jailed and without having 
been charged with anything, but speeding 
and that was settled before I was Jailed ” 

In his reply of apology. Thompson chided 
Hendkicks about the matter, reminding the 
Congressman that he made the first mistake, 
but that the second mistake was made 
“when young Poppell being offended and 
subsequently embarrassed because of your 
charges, further precipitated the matter, 

“I do not know that there Is anything 
that can be done by the Governor," Thomp¬ 
son said. "Certainly. I deplore the incident 
and apologize to you for the inconvenience 
and trouble while visiting our State 

“I know the members of the Poppell fam¬ 
ily personally and know that they are ex¬ 
tremely fine people and I am sure they join 
me In regretting this unpleasant Incident 
“Recently, at the Southern Governors’ 
Conference In Asheville, N C, 1 delivered 
an address on the State's responsibility In 
reducing traffic accidents and specifically 
called attention to the State’s responsibility 
In eliminating speed traps and other unde¬ 
sirable and unnecessary delays and embar¬ 
rassment to the traveling public." 

Daytona Beach. Fla , 

November 21, 1947. 
Mr Thomas H Poppell, 

Deputy Sheriff. Darien, Ga. 

Dxab Mr. Poppell- I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter which 1 have today addressed to 
Hon. M E Thompson, Governor of the State 
of Georgia, In reply to a letter which 1 re¬ 
ceived from him and also enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I addressed to him on Octo¬ 
ber 30 in regard to the very unpleasant and 
unnecessary Incident which occurred when 


you lost complete control at yow Judgment 
and put me in Jail in Darien for no good 
reason. 

Governor Tbompaon, even though chiding 
me, apologlaee for your actions and goes on 
to state that he is sure that you Join him In 
regretting this unpleasant incident and fur¬ 
ther that he bc^Ms that this matter may be 
satisfactorily adjusted. You will note from 
my letter that 1 informed the Governor that 
if you did Join him then you could take con¬ 
crete steps to settle the matter by writing me 
a letter of apology. This is no demand be¬ 
cause 1 do not use such methods. It hss 
been my Job to protect people's rights and 
not to violate them. However, I will say that 
if 1 receive a letter of apology within 10 days. 
Z will consider the Incident settled. Other¬ 
wise I expect to file suit against the office of 
the sheriff and againat you personally for 
damages for false arrest in a substantial sum. 
I have discussed this matter with two 
Georgia attorneys and one Florida attorney 
and the three of them advise me that I have 
a clear ease against you for false arrest. 

In conclusion. I want to assure you that 
If such an Incident happens to you in my 
State. I shall be glad personally to defend 
you to see that your rights are not violated. 
For the sake of the general public as well as 
for my own protection, 1 cannot let this in¬ 
cident pass. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Joe Hekdeicks. 

Member of Congress, 

[Enclosure ] 

Poppell wrote Hendricks, “I have read 
your comments to the Governor on the mat¬ 
ter of the Incident at Darien a short time ago 
when you were placed In Jail 

“I want you to know that I regret this in¬ 
cident very much and on any of your future 
trips through this cotmiy I will extend to 
you every ccmxtesy my office will permit.’* 


Anti-Inflation Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALXrOBMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. December 19, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am oppased to this resolution. 
I shall vote against it. This is a mean¬ 
ingless thing that those in control of the 
Congress would foist on the American 
people. 

When President Truman called the 
Congress back in special session he asked 
it to do two things: First, that it pass a 
bill providing for stopgap aid to the 
war-stricken countries of the world and, 
second that it pass the necessary stop¬ 
gap legislation to put the brakes on the 
runaway inflation that is demoralizing 
the American people. 

We acceded to the President’s request 
for foreign relief. The Congress made 
available about $522,000,000 or in excess 
of 87 percent of the sum he recom¬ 
mended. We were generous—and right¬ 
fully so—in caring for the unfortunate 
in other parts of the world. This was 
our plain Christian charity. 

Is this resolution the answer to the 
relief we propose on the domestic front? 
Is this wishy-washy meaningless thing 
the relief we offer the American people 
against high prices that are sapping up 


their savings and driving them to cash¬ 
ing the War bonds they so patnotlcally 
purchased? 

This is not stopgap aid, this Is '*sop- 
gap” aid. It is a sop thrown out to the 
people in the hope that they will accept 
it and go meekly on their way. 

The President recommended a 10- 
polnt program to halt inflation. It was 
a well-thought-out program—a bold 
program. It would have required sacrl- 
flees of the American people—sacrifices 
they realize are necessary in the grim 
fight to maintain the American way of 
life and sacrifices they are prepared and 
willing to make. The people know there 
is no easy way out of our difficulties— 
they want constructive action not pious 
phrases and this Senate joint resolution, 
coming to us with the blessing of the 
leader of the majority party in that body, 
is just a conglomeration of pious, mean¬ 
ingless phrases that would lull the people 
to sleep and win the favor of the big- 
money boys that profit by the exploita¬ 
tion of the American people. 

We are asked to pass this resolution 
under a gag rule. A parliamentary situ¬ 
ation is deliberately created whereby It 
is Impossible to offer amendments to this 
bill. It is a case of take it or leave it. 

Those of us who want a real piece of 
legislation to meet a real situation—Mr. 
Speaker, if you think the present inflated 
prices are not real just ask any house¬ 
wife who tries to make ends meet—are 
jockied into the position of take it or 
leave it. We have been told this by no 
less than the distinguished Republican 
floor leader. If those of us who cannot 
stomach this wretched proposal vote 
against it we will be charged with vot¬ 
ing against controls. I. for one, Mr. 
Speaker, am ready to meet this challenge 
head on and take full responsibility for 
my action. 

I will willingly face my con.stituents 
on this issue. It gives them no relief 
from the sorry plight into which they 
have been unwillingly plunged. 

What does this bill do for those who 
work for a living? It offers nothing to 
the white-collar workers, the skilled me¬ 
chanic. or unskilled worker. It does 
nothing to soften the shock for the eld¬ 
erly people on pensions How can they 
live on $35 99 a month and that is the 
national average; incidentally, there is a 
discharge petition at the Clerk’s desk 
that would bring H. R. 16 to the floor of 
the House. This is the Business, Em¬ 
ployment. and Security Insurance Act. 
It needs about a hundred signatures. It 
would materially assist the honored aged. 

What of the GI? Can a veteran con¬ 
tinue his or her education on $65 a 
month? What of the veterans who made 
the big sacrifice—those who were 
wounded or physically handicapped? 
And what of the widows and orphans of 
veterans with fixed meagerly allowances? 
This resolution does nothing for them. 
It leaves them sunk In the black pit of 
economic despair. I want none of this. 
It leaves the farmer and the ^all inde¬ 
pendent businessman with no assurance 
that the future will be brighter than to¬ 
day and today neither of them is making 
money. They are both caught in the 
nutcracker of high prices. 
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Most Members coming to the House for 
the first time are prone to resent the 
rules that have been worked out for its 
guidance; they seem undemocratic. 
Then the old-timers tell them this 
truism: That whenever a majority of the 
Members of the House wants to work its 
will there is no rule or combination of 
rules that can stop it. New Members 
soon learn to recognize this is a true 
statement of fact. The majority can 
work its will. 

Mr. Speaker, the party in power has a 
substantial majority in this House. It 
can work its will—if it chooses to do so. 
It must, therefore, take full responsibility 
for this piece of deceit handed the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

This proposed resolution is a quibbling 
mockery that denies to the "little people" 
of America redress to which they are 
entitled. 

I will not be a party to it. 


Will Old ^'Oregon” Ever Come Home? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OP OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr Speaker, the old 
battleship Oregon, which performed so 
gallantly in the Spanish-American War, 
bearing the name of my State, has come 
to a rather ignominious end and is rust¬ 
ing away in the far Pacific 

The old battleship was given into the 
loving care and protection of the State 
of Oregon when she was decommissioned 
and the State and her people made her 
a shrine for patriotism and loyalty to 
our country Hundreds of thousands of 
school children, veterans, and other 
loyal Americans visited the old ship dur¬ 
ing her stay in the Portland harbor. 
During the last war the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment look the old ship away on the 
theory that the scrap metal in the ship 
was needed in the prosecution of the 
war. However, this apparently was a 
hoax, and the ship was turned over for 
junk but. for the most part, never con¬ 
tributed to the carrying on of the war. 
The hull is now rusting in the far Pacific. 

I include as part of my remarks an ar¬ 
ticle by Manila R. Whitmore, which ap¬ 
peared in the Oregon Journal of Sunday, 
December 7, 1947, as follows: 

WILL OLD “OREGON'’ EVER COME HOME? 

(By Mar Ilia R Whitmore) 

On December 7, 1942, the famous battle¬ 
ship Oregon was taken over by the Navy. In 
February 1943 It was sold at Kalama, Wash., 
to Edwin M Ricker & Co Before it was 
towed away, the old battleship was stripped. 

The contents of the famous museum 
were placed at Failing School, which was 
allotted for that purpose Tlio school Is so 
far from the center of things that the mu¬ 
seum seldom has visitors Mrs Cora Thomp¬ 
son, for many years curator and adminis¬ 
trative secretary of the commission, passed 
away this year. 

The engines of the old ship were used by 
the Russians. The dismantled hull lies 
somewhere near Guam. Not so long ago, the 


Navy Department submitted a plan to re¬ 
store the Oregon and bring it back to Port¬ 
land. The superstructure would be repro¬ 
duced and the two lower decks used for 
museum space 

But all schemes and plans to return her 
to Portland seem to die a-bornlng—at least 
no one has given the go-ahead signal 

The battleship Oregon made history in the 
days when there was no radio, wireless, or 
huge air fleets 

Dubbed the Pacific Fleet of the Navy, she 
patrolled the Pacific coast until the begin¬ 
ning of 1898 The news of the sinking of 
the Maine In the harbor of Habana brought 
her commander, Capt. Alexander McCormick, 
orders to sail 

Captain McCormick was very ill and or¬ 
dered to the hospital. His place was taken 
by Capt. Charles Clark from the monitor 
Monterey. 

On March 18, 1898, the Oregon sailed from 
what had been her home port and where 
she had been christened to steam away on 
a renowned cruise 

The Oregon covered a distance of 14.500 
miles from Bremerton, Wash., to Jupiter In¬ 
let. Fla , using 4,000 tons of coal and main¬ 
taining an average speed of 11 6 knots per 
hour 

She reached Santiago on the morning of 
June 1 

On the Sunday morning of July 3 the ships 
lay at anchor In waters, as calm as an inland 
lake Officers and men alike, clad In spot¬ 
less white, were ready for the general mus¬ 
ter to listen to the reading of the Articles 
of War. a customary rule in the Navy on the 
first Sunday of every month 

Suddenly there was a clanging of gongs 
and men and officers alike rushed for their 
stations 

Shouts and cheeis rang out “There they 
are There they are " Caps were waved and 
shouts rose higher as the Maria Theresa, one 
of the most powerful battleships in the world 
at that time, led the Spanish fieet through 
the narrow channel and swept majestically 
from the harbor of Santiago 

Cervera’s fleet was making for the open sea 
when Commodore Schley, on the Brooklyn. 
ordered the Atlantic squadron to close in 
Tlie first ship had scarcely cleared the har¬ 
bor when a shot was made from one of the 
Oregon’’} 6-pounders, fired by Private O’Shny, 
of the gun crew 

The Oregon had been ready and waiting 
for this time to come Chief Engineer Mil¬ 
ligan had sufficient steam up to give the 
vessel a speed of 10 knots, while the other 
8hlp.s started from 6 or 6 

F^ll speed ahead went the old Oregon 
She ranged up near the Maria There'}a. which 
was alieady afire from bursting shells of the 
Indiana and loiva, and raked the Spanish 
ship until she ran ashore on the locks, 6 miles 
from Santiago 

Then the Oregon charged after the AI- 
mirante Oquindo, which beached In a mass 
of flames 10 minutes after the Spanish flag¬ 
ship had run on the rocks 

By now the Oregon had worked her speed 
up to 16 knots and when about 3,000 yards 
from the Viscaya, which had swung off shore 
and headed across the Oregon’s bow, 
launched a furious bioadside On fire, she, 
too, headed foi shore 10 miles from Morro 
Castle 

Commodore Schley of the Brooklyn sig¬ 
naled, “Oregon, well done ’’ The only one of 
the Spanish fleet that had escaped from the 
harbor was the Colon. The Brooklyn and 
Oregon shortened the 6-mlle lead In short 
order. From the Oregon’s 13-pounder, shells 
struck under the Colon’s stern. And the last 
shot of July 3 had been flred. 

The commander of the Colon dropped her 
colors at the foot of the flagstaff. A boat 
from the Brooklyn was sent, under cover of 
the guns of the Oregon, to receive the sur¬ 
render of the Colon. Bugles sounded “Cease 
firing." 


The thunder of the heavy guns stopped. 
The band on the deck played the Star- 
Spangled Banner and followed It by There’s a 
Hot Time 

The crew of the Oregon, 600 strong, bare to 
the waist, begrimed with powder and coal 
dust, danced and cheered with Joy. They 
cheered their captain rouslngly. The Brook¬ 
lyn signaled "Congratulations upon a glori¬ 
ous victory." 

On the following morning the Oregon 
sailed back over the route of the victory to 
see what was left of the pride and glory of 
Spain piled In burning wreckage for miles 
along the Cuban coast. 

The reception given on that Fourth of 
July to the Oregon will never be forgotten. 
Commodore Schley’s greeting signal of “>Vel- 
come back, brave Oregon,’’ will be remem¬ 
bered as long as there is a history to record 
the events of those days. 

Captain Clark, who had undergone a ter¬ 
rific strain, was ordered to a hospital. Capt 
A S Barker was again given command of 
his old ship on August 7 and later the Orc- 
gon was assigned to the eastern raiding 
squadron 

For the following 2 years the ship remained 
In and around the waters of the Philippines 
The Oregon was returned to the United 
States in 1906 and was out of commission 
for 3 years On October 27. 1911, she was 
again placed In commission with Capt 
Charles Owens In command and joined the 
Pacific Fleet which was cruising home waters. 

In 1916 the old ship was chosen as review¬ 
ing ship for the entire Pacific Fleet at the 
San Francisco Exposition. 

Then came Woild War I and the Oregon 
was ordered to the Bremerton Navy Yard to 
be overhauled and remodeled at a cost of 
$1,000,000. She was then used as a coast-de¬ 
fense boat and ns a training ship for officers 
and men leaving the west coast for the war 
zone 

At the close of World War I, under the dis¬ 
armament treaty, the Oregon was scheduled 
to be used as a target for modern ships 
Cries of protest arose from patriotic organi¬ 
zations of the entire Nation. United voices 
were raised against such an outrage 
The Stale of Oregon petitioned the Navy 
Department to have the ship preserved as a 
memorial and placed In the harbor at Port¬ 
land, Oreg 

The petition was granted by the Navy De¬ 
partment, with the proviso that the State of 
Oregon create an acceptance fund to keep the 
ship conditioned for visitors coming aboard 
Flying the old homeward-bound pennant, 
she was berthed at the east end of the Broad¬ 
way Bridge In Portland. Then she was offi¬ 
cially accepted from the Navy Department on 
July 3, 1926. the anniversary of the Battle of 
Santiago, July 3, 1898 
A National War Museum was established 
aboard, with Mis Cora A. Thompson In 
charge of the work. It was through Mrs. 
Thompson’s untiring efforts that the mu¬ 
seum grew Into the pride of the community 
Although It was difficult to go aboard when 
the ship was anchored at the Broadway 
Bridge, thousands visited her. 

Pour or five thousand visitors a month was 
no novelty aboard the historic ship. 

With the coming of World War II, the old 
Oregon was offered to the Navy by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Oregon to be used for coast defense 
or In any capacity doomed best. 

What really happened to the ship was an 
anticlimax and she now lies bobbing around 
on a faraway ocean of use to no one 

War hysteria, or cull It what you will, suf¬ 
fered Portland to lose one of her historic 
landmarks. How much more fitting It 
would have been If the grand old ship had 
been taken out and sunk as so many of her 
sister ships were—It Is hard to think of the 
storms and high seas beating at what remains 
of the old Oregon. 
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Am Hosetl faiftafioB Canftrol Profrtai It 
Ncctttary 

EXTENSION OF REMAHK8 
or 

HON. JOHN A. BUTNIK 

or BCINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPBBSENTATXVSS 
Fridtty, December 19, 1947 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, public 
opinion polls show that the chief con¬ 
cern of the people today is the present 
high and inflated cost of living. The 
present inflationary situation—with its 
spiraling prices and living costs—is most 
certainly cause for alarm. Since the 
OPA program was destroyed in June 
1946, the cost of living has increased by 
about 30 percent; retail food prices have 
gone up by 60 percent; clothing prices 
have risen by one-third; and fuel costs 
13 percent more today than it did a year 
ago. 

President Truman summed up the sit¬ 
uation in his November 17 message to 
Congress when he said: 

The housewife who goes to buy food today 
must spend $10 to buy what $7 bought a year 
and a half ago. 

To make matters worse, the cost of 
living is still rising at a rate of 16 per¬ 
cent a year, as increased wholesale prices 
are translated into higher retail prices. 
Dun k Bradstreet predict that this in¬ 
flationary trend will continue for some 
months to come. 

INFLATICM HITS KVESTONE 

The impact of this Inflationary spual 
upon our economy is clear. Its effect is 
felt by woriters, farmers, and small busi¬ 
nessmen alike. The real wages of the 
worker were reduced as the value of the 
1939 dollar fell to about 50 cents in 1947. 
Although farm prices are high, the real 
income of the avereige farmer Is lower to¬ 
day than it was a year ago. Small busi¬ 
nessmen are bemg squeezed by rising 
costs. 

The over-all effect of Inflation, which 
was set off by the scuttling of price con¬ 
trol, has been a general lowering of the 
living standards of the American peo¬ 
ple. People are consuming less because 
their shrunken dollars will not buy more, 
and as high prices turn essential items 
into luxury items. Millions of people are 
being forced to spend their wartime sav¬ 
ings, or resort to credit buying because 
their pay checks will not purchase the 
necessities of life. 

To make the picture still darker, the 
Inflationary trend is paving the way to¬ 
ward business depression and economic 
collapse. Every inflationary period of 
the past has been followed by a sharp 
deflation, and experience tells us that 
this inflationary boom will be followed 
by a bust in which prices will crash 
downward so fast that businessmen will 
be ruined, worker.s will be unemployed, 
and farmers will lose their farms. This 
is what happened in 1929, and this is 
what will happen again unless prices are 
stabilized in the very near future. 

TOE $64 QOTSXIOXr 

The American people are beginning to 
ask the question: Who is responsible for 


this InfiatlonarF sitnatkmt They hsvt 
a right to the answer to this qnesbon. 

Tlxere can be no doubt as to the iden¬ 
tity of the guilty. Responsibility for tn- 
flation rests squarely upon the shoulders 
of those who destroyed price controls^ 
the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers and other selfish lobby groups, 
and those Members of Congress who 
yielded to their pressure in June 1946. 
We must not forget the NAM campaign 
against the OPA during 1946. in which 
that organization spent about $3,000,000 
for full-page newspaper advertisements 
to convince the public that if price con¬ 
trols were removed, then free competi¬ 
tion would bring prices down. 

Everyone knows that the NAM misled 
the people; that the ending of price con¬ 
trol has meant higher prices and not 
lower ones. This is proof that the NAM 
campaign against OPA was one of the 
greatest frauds in the Nation’s history^ 
the National Association of Manufactur¬ 
ers sacrificed the Uving standards of the 
people on the altar of corporate profits. 

Now, the same forces who destroyed 
price control In 1946 have the effrontery 
to come forward with this so-called in¬ 
flation-control measure—Senate Joint 
Resolution 167—which will be of no value 
whatsoever In checking inflation. In¬ 
stead of adopting President Truman's 
soimd anti-inflation program, the Re¬ 
publican leadership offers this measure 
containing four very weak provisions 
which will be meaningless in practice. 

OOP PSOORAM MBASmtOLBSS 

Just what does Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 167 propose? It provides for the ex¬ 
tension of export controls and the allo¬ 
cation of transport facilities, two provi¬ 
sions which are meaningless at this time 
because such controls are already in ef¬ 
fect This act merely extOKis them from 
February 29, 1948, to February 28, 1949. 
Another provision provides limited con¬ 
trol over credit, and will have no imme¬ 
diate effect upon prices. 

The most important provision of this 
joint resolution is the relaxation of the 
antitrust laws to permit the President 
to enter into agreements with big busi¬ 
ness for the purpose of allocating trans¬ 
port facilities and other scarce commod¬ 
ities. The President is also authorized 
to put into effect a voluntary food-saving 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure—Senate 
Joint Resolution 167—is a fraud and a 
hoax on the American people I am op¬ 
posed to it and am going to vote against 
it for two major reasons: 

In the first place, I am against this 
measure because It will not accomplish 
one thing toward the solution of the in¬ 
flation problem—its provisions are too 
weak and anemic to check further price 
rises. I am not in favor of hoodwinking 
the public, and I refuse to support this 
measure which is designed to fool the 
pubUc into believing that something con¬ 
structive has been accomplished In solv¬ 
ing this major probl^ which is upper¬ 
most in their minds. 

AMTXZaun LAWS TUaEATXMlD 

My second objection to this measure Is 
its provisions to relax the antitrust laws 
to permit Big Business to get together 
and work out agreements to allocate 


scare commodities, on a veduotary basis. 
This provlslOQ la bound to have a most 
serietis effect upon the future of small 
business. As the report of the Kefauver 
ooBxmittee points out. the most serious 
threat to small business in America has 
been the long continued growth of mo¬ 
nopoly power. This trend toward the 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of fewer and larger corporations 
has reached the point where 250 large 
corporations now control over two-thirds 
of the Nation’s manufacturing facilities, 
and 8 Wall Street banking houses con¬ 
trol about half of these same 250 cor¬ 
porations. 

The report also points out that these 
monopolies and chain stores are slowly 
destroying small-business enterprise in 
America. Some 500,000 small-buslncss 
firms folded up during Warld War n, and 
there are some 160,000 fewer smaU firms 
in operation today than there were in 
1941. According to a Wall Street jour¬ 
nal, the rate of bankrimtcy for small 
business is rapidly increasing, and this 
rate is expected to increase still more in 
1948. 

In my opinion, small business is the 
foundation of free capitalist enterprise. 
Since I am very much concerned over 
the future of small business. I object to 
the Republican effort to weaken the 
antitrust laws and thus strip the small 
businessman of his last protection 
against the rapacity and grci^ of mo¬ 
nopoly interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I protest against the en¬ 
actment of this do-nothing resolution, 
which will have no effect on the present 
skyrocketing cost of living. The adop¬ 
tion of this measure will amount to only 
an empty gesture on the part of Con¬ 
gress, and a confession of failure to cope 
with the problem of rising prices. 1 
maintain that only a strong price-con¬ 
trol law will achieve that objective, and 
insist that Congress should remain in 
session until such a bin is enacted into 
law. 


Foreifw-Aid BiH 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWET SHORT 

OF MTSSOtTRl 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18,1947 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
regrettable that I caused my friend from 
North Carolina I Mr. Cooley] any worry 
over the stand that I have taken on the 
foreign-aid bill. I do not mind causing 
strong men worry, but it is very danger¬ 
ous to IMtle minds. With bis narrow 
outlook and partisan training. It is no 
wonder that he is amazed at the position 
I have taken. In all the years that I 
have served with him, he has never been 
worrried by his own inconsistencies or by 
the irreconcilable contradictions of the 
New Deal. Little boys in glass houses 
should not throw rocks. 

The one thing that is annoying and 
Irritating to all of us is that, having 
visited years ago, and seen most of these 
countries many different times at our 
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own expense, Is to have some recent 
prophet at a late date come forth trying 
to tell us what to do. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years some of 
us have been fighting communism—both 
in and out of our country, and it would 
be amusing if It were not tragic to hear 
some of these Johnny-Come-Lately con¬ 
verts come forth to tell us the solution of 
the world’s problems. At long last they 
have decided that it is a bad thing to have 
Communists in our own Government. 
Is that not a marvelous discovery—after 
some of us have been preaching it for the 
past 14 years? 

“A noble confession is good for the 
soul.” I confess, Mr. Speaker, that I do 
not possess the oracular wisdom and that 
I cannot speak with the air of dogmatic 
finality that some Members of this House 
do. Frankly, I am still confused and be¬ 
wildered and do not have the answer to 
all the world’s problems. One must turn 
to the gentleman from North Carolina, 
the foreign-bom, foreign-decorated, and 
foreign-minded Henry Luce, and the 
simon-pure international, know-it-all 
newspaper, the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une for these answers. At least my 
views are not Influenced by advertisers 
with vast holdings and investments 
abroad 

All that I have to say is what I once 
said to a former Member from Ken¬ 
tucky: ‘T have been farther back under 
the barn hunting for eggs than some of 
you pecker woods have been away from 
home.” 

Mr Speaker, for many years I studied 
in colleges and universities in different 
sections of this country, before I ever 
saw Europe. Afterward I studied, 
traveled, and observed some things that 
were going on in Europe, but I never 
acquired an 0x1 ord accent and I never 
forgot America I do not have to be lec¬ 
tured, talked and preached to, about my 
respon-sibility. Perhaps I give more of 
my own personal earnings according to 
my ability, to help the poor and dis- 
tiessed in this and other countries than 
all my critics combined. These world 
uplifters and do-gooders would not be 
so generous with their own money as 
they are with the taxpayers’. It is easy 
to give away other people’s substance. 

Members of Congress, I shall ask only 
a few questions and I would like each 
one definitely and specifically answered. 

Is our vote for this stopgap aid or in¬ 
terim relief to be construed as com¬ 
mitting us to the so-called Marshall 
plan? Is this the prelude to a long- 
range program? Is this but the first in¬ 
stallment of a seventeen to twenty-two 
billion dollar aid to Europe over a 5-year 
period? 

The bill specifically states that it is 
not, but this is merely a sop to get votes. 
All the news commentators, all the testi¬ 
mony in the hearings, «nd all the 
speeches on this floor Indicate that this 
is merely the beginning. We let the 
camel’s nose under the tent by this vote 
and soon he will be running around the 
ring in full-fledged style. I predict that 
within the next fortnight we shall be 
called upon by the administration to vote 
billions of dollars for aid to other na¬ 
tions which have repeatedly repudiated 
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their debts to us—and at a time that we 
can least afford it. 

Mr. Speaker, are there any assurances 
that these funds will be Justly, equitably, 
and efficiently spent? We do not have a 
Herbert Hoover to dispense this aid in a 
fair, equitable, and impartial manner, as 
was the aid we voted following the First 
World War. Billions were then spent 
without the ugly finger of suspicion ever 
being raised about its honest and equita¬ 
ble distribution. Judging from our past 
sad experience through the bungling of 
Lehman and LaGuardia in UNRRA, we 
can reasonably expect that many of these 
funds and supplies will be diverted into 
dangerous channels and that the aid we 
send abroad will be used as a whetstone 
to sharpen the knife to cut our own 
throat. 

This so-called relief is not to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and help the 
needy of Europe, but is to play power 
politics in foreign affairs. Just as the 
old WPA was used in a vicious and ig¬ 
noble attempt to purge good Americans 
from office. 

In 1936 the late but not lamented, 
Harry Hopkins, who wanted “to tax and 
tax. spend and spend, elect and elect,” 
put 4,500 idle miners in my district on 
the pay roll 3 weeks before the election, 
and the third day after the election he 
cut them all off He tried to purge me. 
but did not. This administration, like 
the previous one, is trying to continue the 
same thing—get back to office under the 
cry of emergency. The people are tired 
of it and Republicans should get wise. 

Of course, everyone knows that the 
New Deal has lived on emergencies for 
16 long years It feeds and fattens on 
them, Truman’s first emergency was 
the Greek-Turkish loan, or gift, last 
spring His second emergency is the 
stopgap aid bill now before us It would 
be safe to bet that when these funds soon 
run out, there will be a third emergency 
next spring, and then the big fourth 
emergency will come about the first of 
next October, a month before the elec¬ 
tion when It will be argued that the 
American people dare not “swap horses 
in the middle of the stream”—the same 
old bait dangled before the people by 
FDR. 

Mr Speaker, only a small part of the 
money called for in this measure will be 
spent for relief. Much of it will be spent 
for fertilizer, farm machinery, weapons 
of war, and in administrative expenses. 
There is no limit in this bill placed upon 
the number of personnel, the salaries and 
expenses paid to them, by the President. 
A whole army of political parasites can 
be set up to .sap the funds only to work 
for the reelection of those in power. 
There is nothing bipartisan about it, 
though we have a Republican Congress. 
Read section 3 of the bill. Those of us 
who want to help the starving abroad 
cannot under that cry vote to feed the 
greedy politicians at home. 

May I ask. sir, if continued and in¬ 
creased export of short American ma¬ 
terials will not increase the cost of all 
these articles and materials to our peo¬ 
ple at home? How can I ship something 
I want and that I need to some other 
country without having to pay more for 
it here? I want fertilizer, but it has 


been shipped to Prance. I want a trac¬ 
tor, but it has been shipped to Italy. I 
want electrical appliances, but they have 
gone to Austria. I want grain with 
which to feed my family and livestock, 
but it has been sent to 16 different coun¬ 
tries in Europe and to 2 or 3 in Asia 
Many of these countries carry on their 
experiments in socialism, and I must 
finance their plan. 

O, Mr. Speaker, it does not make sense 
Do I love them? Yes. Do I want to help 
them? Of course. But I still feel that I 
must take care of my own first, and I do 
not like for them to sneer or laugh at my 
stupidity. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot continue to 
export commodities in short supply from 
America to Europe without raising the 
price at home. You ship from our 
shores things that we need and you will 
put our people here in greater need. 

It is noble to share our wealth with 
others, but not when they go on strike 
against their own government Dur¬ 
ing the past 3 or 4 days France ha.s 
lost three times as much by strikes as 
will be given her under the provisions of 
this measure. If they do not work, why 
should we help them? This should ap¬ 
ply to our own country as well as to 
others The trouble is, we have gone 
screwball in this whirling dervish of 
Washington. 

Finally, Mr Speaker, it has been made 
clear during the debate on this particu¬ 
lar bill that if we are to carry out its 
provisions and especially the long-range 
Marshall plan, it will be necessary once 
more to saddle controls upon the Ameri¬ 
can people. Before taking this last trip 
to Europe, the Near East, and north 
Africa, I stated that after our return 
from abroad each Member should be re¬ 
quired to go over his own State and dis¬ 
trict to find out the desires and needs of 
his own people. That, I have done— 
though altogether too hurriedly. Im¬ 
mediately after my return from abroad 
I felt that we should do everything in 
our power to help suffering humanity 
from the pangs of hunger and cold. Be¬ 
tween the times I spoke on the floor of 
the House on November 25, and again 
on December 10,1 read the full hearings 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I read the particular provisions 
of this specific bill, which was not avail¬ 
able when I first spoke, and I have lis¬ 
tened with interest, and I trust with 
some profit, to practically all the debate. 

I said in the beginning, and I repeat 
now, that if this interim or stopgap 
aid—which I want to favor—is to be used 
as an excuse, first, to commit us to the 
long-range Marshall plan, which, in my 
opinion, would lead us to bankruptcy, 
and, second, to clamp bureaucratic 
governmental controls once more upon 
us, it would reduce production, destroy 
our economy, and lead inevitably to the 
loss of our freedom; I could not, and 
would not, support it. For these reasons 
I shall, with reluctance, vote against this 
measuie—not because I do not love the 
people of Europe but because I love the 
people in the United States of America 
more. America is still God’s last chance 
to make a world. If we sap our strength 
and go under, all is gone. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I include the foUowing recent 
editorial from the Joplin (Mo.) Qlobe, in 
my congressional district: 

SPKAKTKO or RABBUC ROTTSINO 

Henry Luce’s news magaslne. Time, prints 
a picture of rabble-rousing Representative 
Dewet Short, of this district, and lambasts 
him editorially for rising In the House of 
Representatives at Washington one day re¬ 
cently to exclaim • "There are times when one 
must be cruel to be kind. * * * The 

more you give people the more they will curse 
you for not giving them more Instead of 
bleeding ourselves white we had better keep 
ourselves strong ’’ 

It may surprise Mr Luce—though it prob¬ 
ably won’t—to learn that very few of Repre¬ 
sentative Short’s constituents back In Mis¬ 
souri consider there was anything reprehen¬ 
sible In the statement quoted Mr. Luce, 
who was born In China of American parents 
and who has a Legion of Honor decoration 
from the French Government, Is a thirty- 
third degree Internationalist. He has a right 
to be. oi course. But there are a good many 
million Americans who don’t share his con¬ 
viction that Uncle Bam is able and should 
be glad of the opportunity to hand out such 
largesse to other nations as no sane person 
a few years back would have dreamed of 
doing 

Concerning the remark made by Repre¬ 
sentative Short, Time slyly seeks to make 
capital out of his statement that "sometimes 
one must be cruel." But cruelty that has 
kindness as an objective is not cruelty at all. 
and that Is the kind of cruelty Mr Short was 
talking about As for the remainder, we are 
simpletons Indeed if we think mere charity 
can buy real friendship, and what American 
3 >atrlut Is going to resent a common-sense 
warning that if we give away our substance 
to the point of weakening ourselves we may 
live to regret It most desperately? 

Down In this part of the United States we 
agree that generous help should be extended 
to the hungry and cold of Europe But we 
also have a distinct impression that unless 
there Is some restraining talk and influence 
on the Job at Washington, Congress could 
make a colossal fool of itself—and of us 
There Is nothing criminal about realism, 
practicality, and common sense Some of 
the most pretentious rabble-rousing Just 
now Is being conducted by the 100-percent 
internationalists. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include a 
second newspaper article I include the 
recent edltoriad from the Washington 
News, because it simply, but pointedly 
states that if the Marshall plan is car¬ 
ried out without our receiving much 
needed supply in return, we will face dis¬ 
aster in another world war. 

Why should we continue to give away 
to other countries the things we need 
most here at home? Let our interna¬ 
tionalists ponder this brief but timely 
editorial: 

OUR WORST shortage 

Oiu* Government Is falling down on the 
program for stock-piling strategic materials. 
Unless the Defense Department, the Muni¬ 
tions Board, and Congress put more energy 
into this preparedness measure we will not 
be able to win a war if one Is forced upon us 

The present paper program is not being 
carried out. We are supposed to be buying 
up these short supplies at a rate of $360,- 
000,000 a year for 6 years The actual total 
during the last 2 years has been less than 
$276,000,000, Instead of $720,000,000 

Even If we reached present quotas, we 
BtUl would be short. Some of tne experts. 
Including Bureau of Mines ofBclais, estimate 
that about $6,000,000,000 worth of strategic 


materials would be required for snother war 
lasting as long as World War 11. That would 
mean a stock pile three times ss large as the 
current blueprint, and almost tenfold the 
present acquisition rate. 

Our need extends to 67 different minerals 
and materials. Most of them are produced 
by countries seeking Marshall plan aid or by 
their colonies. Certainly those cotmtrles 
should repay us in these materials to the 
limit of their capacity. 

But not even that prospect is excuse for 
further months of delay If we buy all we 
can as soon as we can. with this late start It 
will be virtually Impossible to build adequate 
stock piles within the next few years 

Mr. Speaker, late in July of this year. 
Just before the last regular session of 
Congress adjourned, both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, by an overwhelming majority, 
passed a bill to stimulate exploration, de¬ 
velopment, and production from domes¬ 
tic mines by private enterprise. That 
bill, H R. 1602, provided for $70,000,000 
in premium payments on copper, lead, 
manganese, and zinc over a 2-year 
period. President Truman vetoed that 
measure, which is one reason for the 
shortages in our stock pile today. It 
would seem that the President Is un¬ 
willing to help the miners In my district 
and other sections of the United States 
but is perfectly willing to give almost 
$600,000,000 to the people in Prance, 
Italy, and Austria, to be followed by bil¬ 
lions of dollars more to other countries 
in Europe. 

Many of us are gravely concerned over 
the present state of affairs. While this 
administration asks for billions with 
which to combat communism it con¬ 
tinues to ship to Russia oil, steel, tools, 
and heavy machinery. Just as the prev¬ 
ious Roosevelt administration shipped 
petroleum and scrap iron to Japan, 
which was hurled back at us at Pearl 
Harbor. Mr. Truman has had the war¬ 
time powers, and still has them, to stop 
these shipments of strategic materials 
and supphes to Russia, but he has not 
done it. Why he has not, I do not know, 
but I think the voters of America are 
entitled to and will demand an answer 
before next November. 

Mr Speaker, in order for my own peo¬ 
ple to get the full story and a true pic- 
tuie of Europe’s condition and of this 
legislation, I am having not only this 
speech reprinted but also the ones I de¬ 
livered on the floor of the House on No¬ 
vember 25, 1947, and on December 10, 
1947. 


B’nai B*rith Lodges of Alameda County, 
Calif., Commemorate One Huudred and 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the Formation 
of United States Constitution 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALZrORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19 ,1947 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speyer, on September 4, 1947, I was 
privileged to attend a dinner given by the 
three L’nal B’rith lodges, Berkeley-Eden- 


Oakland, of Alameda County, Calif., 
commemorating the one hundred and 
sixtieth anniversary of the formation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The Honorable Monroe Friedman, 
P. Q. P., acted as chairman of the 
evening. 

At this dinner citations were presented 
to Qcn. Mark Wajme Clark, United 
States Army; Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul. 
president of the University of California; 
and to the Honorable Phil Sheridan Qib- 
son, chief Justice, Supreme Court of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The address of the evening was de¬ 
livered by the beloved Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch. former vice president and pro¬ 
vost of the University of California. 

Because I know that all thinking men 
are interested in what a great man had 
to say on an occasion at which other 
great men were honored. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include Mr. Friedman’s Introduction 
and the inspiring address of Dr. Deutsch: 

Mr. Friedman. Many years ago. when I 
first entered the University of California, I 
took a course in Latin My Instructor was 
more than a good scholar, he was a fine man 
I don’t know It I learned much Latin, but I 
learned a lot of other valuable things just 
by being around him. Later, that Latin 
Instructor became the vice president and pro¬ 
vost of the University of Oallfomia, a position 
which he held until his retirement last 
month He Is a member of the board of 
governors of the Commonwealth Club of 
California He Is a trustee of Mills College. 
He Is the president of the board of trustees 
for the Rosenberg Foundation He Is the 
president of the northern California branch 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations He Is president of the Woild Af¬ 
fairs Council of Northern California, an or¬ 
ganization devoted to fostering good will and 
understanding among nations and national¬ 
ities 

Little men need long Introductions For a 
really big man. a short Introduction suffices 
It Is with the greatest of pleasure that 1 now 
present as the speaker of the evening a man 
of our own religious faith, a great scholar, a 
fine cliaracter, loved and respected by all of 
us—Dr Monroe E Deutsch 

■ Entire assembly arose and applauded ] 

Dr. Monroe E Deutsch On September 17. 
1787, the Constitution under which wc have 
happily lived since our Government wus es¬ 
tablished. was signed by 39 members of the 
42 present at the Constitutional Convention 
and it was sent to the States for ratlflcutlon 
This Is therefore, as has been set forth, the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
document which, whatever its imperfections. 
Is not wholly undeserving of the tribute paid 
to It by the English statesman, William 
Ewart Gladstone' "The American Constitu¬ 
tion Is, 80 far as I can see, the most wonder¬ 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.’’ When one 
considers the circumstances under which It 
was drafted, he can only marvel that a Con¬ 
stitution drawn up 160 years ago for a popu¬ 
lation totaling 4.000,000 persons and resid¬ 
ing along a narrow strip of coast by the At¬ 
lantic, shoulh have been capable of govern¬ 
ing this broad continent stretching from At¬ 
lantic to Pacific, containing 140,000,000 Indi¬ 
viduals, and In a wholly different form of 
society It has been modified by amend¬ 
ment to meet changed conditions but In Its 
essence It is unchanged. It Is Indeed the 
bulwark of protection for the rights of the 
inhabl'tants of this land of ours. Well It is 
that we should pause at this time briefly to 
recall the blessings that are ours in this Na¬ 
tion under the shield of the Constitution. 
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How many millions throughout the world 
yearn to come to this land, and how deeply 
would they treasure what Is ours. The 
desperate poverty in which the masses of the 
world’s population are now living, the misery 
of the hundreds of thousands of displaced 
persons, the manifold restrictions under 
which so many nations are confined—all 
these make American citizenship the pearl of 
great price, the great Jewel for which multi¬ 
tudes across the seas would make the utmost 
of sacrifices 

We have all of us been given privileges— 
prUlieges so great that It Is hard to put 
them Into a few brief words—not the vote 
nor the passport, nor even the opportunity 
to secure such work as may be open only to 
citizens—but the very greatest blessing that 
mankind can be given—freedom, freedom to 
go where we will, to read what we will, to 
say what we will, to choose those who shall 
govern us, to have public—not secret—trial, 
to assemble as we will, and to worship God 
as our heart Impels Here are no dictators 
(no PUhrer or Duce), no secret police, no 
State our master—we are freemen, with 
heads erect, bodies our own, and minds and 
consciences under our control and that of 
the God above us—a God who has named no 
people as warlike bearers of superior culture 

Remember, too, that when once a man or 
a woman has attained our citizenship, he is. 
In the fullest sense of the term, an American, 
regardless of his ancestry, his color, his creed, 
or his place of birth. We are a people min¬ 
gled from the most diverse strains, and I. 
for one, am proud that to the making of our 
national character so many stocks have con¬ 
tributed What la an American name? I 
reply that It is the name of any American, 
be It Byrnes or Baruch, Krueger or Vanden- 
berg. Barnoff or Marshall Assuredly, In all 
our wars we have seen how men of different 
racial stocks, ancestries, and births have 
fought side by side in our Nation’s cause 
and have laid down their Uvea for their 
country Go through the cemeteries in 
which our war dead lie, and you will see 
there names which sprang from every quar¬ 
ter of the globe -but each (regardless of the 
land from which his ancestors came) re¬ 
vealed himself a loyal American by making 
the supreme sacrifice for the land which had 
granted him citizenship. And nothing pre¬ 
vented men from giving their lives for their 
country, whether their skins were dark or 
yellow, whether their ancestors came from 
China, the Philippines, or even Japan This 
was the acid te.st of patriotism, and many a 
man whose forebears came from remote lands 
fared that test with heroism 

We arc Americans, proud of what our Na¬ 
tion has given us But every privilege brings 
with it respouslbllities gieat First of all. 
we must remember that a democracy can¬ 
not exist unless It rests upon an Intelligent 
citizenry This requires that we should each 
of us be keenly alert to all the problems fac¬ 
ing us as a nation, as well as locally Our 
representatives are always rightly Influenced 
by the thinking of people they represent 
In the second place, we must without fall, 
use the right given us and vote at each and 
every election Learn what the Issues are, 
who the various candidates are, and then 
vote, actuated solely by the best Interest of 
the Nation, the State, and the community. 
In the third place. If at any time our coun¬ 
try summons any of us to serve it In time of 
W'ai (which wo pray will not come to pass), 
remember that to answer this call Is a solemn 
duty owed the Nation, and Indeed, that ac¬ 
ceptance of citizenship pledges one to this 
cervlce Then, too, as I have already urged, 
treat every American with equal fairness 
and friendship, for we are citizens of a de¬ 
mocracy Cast aside prejudices of all kinds, 
and work side by side with your fellow Amer¬ 
ican (be he Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, be 
he of Irish, Italian, or Chinese ancestry, be 
he colored or white), to make this a more 
perfect democracy. 


We realize that, much as has been accom¬ 
plished In this land, there Is still much to 
be done before we attain our goal as a peo¬ 
ple. Proper housing for all is certainly some¬ 
thing we all agree Is essential, slums do not 
afford the opportunities which Americans 
have a right to expect. Men and women, 
and above all, children cannot live their best 
lives in such surroundings We must, loo, 
seek to make our democracy more perfect by 
breaking down every vestige of prejudice and 
discrimination The Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence (you will recall) staled “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness “ Our first independ¬ 
ent utterance was. therefore, a declaration 
of humaii equality To attain that goal 
means not only the vote throughout our 
land for all qualified American citizens, but 
treatment in the fullest sense as an equal, in 
offices and on trains, In schools and In fac¬ 
tories Discrimination In any form is the 
enemy of democracy, and he who preaches 
It against those of another color, creed, or 
ancestry Is a traitor to the ideals of our Na¬ 
tion and Its great leaders Bead again Lin¬ 
coln's Gettysburg Address You will find 
that the theme that runs through It Is lib¬ 
erty and equality In his very opening sen¬ 
tence. he speaks of our “Nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal “ I bid you 
be good Americans by letting your acts show 
that you believe in the words of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, those of Abraham 
Lincoln, and. Indeed, of all the great lead¬ 
ers of our democracy And think what a 
glorious thing It would be If every person In 
our land were given the opportunity to live 
up to the fullness of his capacity It would 
mean that our national life would be en¬ 
riched by the contributions to It that many 
a citizen cannot make today, through some 
form of prejudice directed against him We 
may be depriving ourselves of who knows 
what important advances In our national life 
by closing doors that should be left open to 
everv man of talent and ability 

We must never forget, however, that we 
are not merely a part of the world, but today 
the most Important part of Jt This means 
that we have special responsibilities which 
wc cannot Ignore In Europe, as a result of 
the havoc of war, there are now 1,000.000 In¬ 
dividuals bearing the name “displaced per¬ 
son ” Of this number, some 300,000 are 
Jews, the remainder come from various lands 
and are of different faiths All In common 
are unable to return to their former homes or 
dread the thought of a return. For more 
than 2 years they have lived forsaken by the 
world, unable to begin to live normal lives, 
to establish homes, to make a living, to rear 
their children properly It Is one of the 
greatest disgraces of our time that mankind 
has not had either the wisdom or the human¬ 
ity to solve this problem It is not exclu¬ 
sively the problem of any one nation, but Is 
a world problem And I firmly believe that 
It Is the duty of every nation to accept Its 
appropriate share of those who through no 
fault of their own, have suffered so dread¬ 
fully as the result of this World War I am 
not now discussing the solution of the Pales¬ 
tine problem, whether the most recent rec¬ 
ommendations will be put Into effect, we do 
not yet know In any event If they are. It 
is not likely that all the displaced Jews will 
be able to gain entrance to Palestine for 2 
years at the earliest, and if free choice were 
offered them, doubtless some would prefer to 
ff-, Vi ".''e- 'iinds. And besides this, the 700,- 
0,0 (. spliircii persons who are not Jews will 
not be aided one whit through opening the 
doors of Palestine. And as human beings, 
our sympathy goes out to all, regardless of 
creed. 

President Truman has urged Congress to 
support the Stratton bill pending before It 
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Which would open our doors to 100,000 dis¬ 
placed persons a year for 4 years It has been 
pointed out this total of 400.000 in far less 
than one-half of the unused Immigration 
quota during the years of the war. In other 
words, if the number of immigrants per¬ 
mitted by law had come in each year during 
the war, there would have been admitted 
800,000 persons—and many more—in addi¬ 
tion to those who actually entered To put 
it somewhat differently, the acceptance of 
these 400,000 would still mean than the ad¬ 
mission quota during the years of the war 
had been far from filled And what we 
should do, all other nations should likewise 
do. If we are not willing to do this, we 
should tear down the Statue of Liberty and 
cast it in the sea Perhaps most of you 
recall the words carved on Its base, they are 
written by Emma Lazarus and read as 
follows 

“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame. 
With conquering limbs astride from land 
to land. 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the Imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of ‘Exiles Prom her beacon-hand 
Glows World-Wide welcome, her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 

'Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp I’ 
cries she 

With silent lips. 'Give me your tired, your 
poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send those, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me, 

I lift the lamp beside the golden door,’ *' 

Can wc Imagine any folk more deserving 
of the words—“exiles, tired, poor, huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free, homeless, 
tempest-tossed”? Assuredly, unless we play 
our part in granting shelter to our fair share 
of these unfortunates, we are faithless to our 
heritage At the time of the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the Statue of Liberty In 1935, Pres¬ 
ident Franklin D Roosevelt said these strik¬ 
ing words- “I like to think of the men and 
women who, with the break of dawn off Sandy 
Hook, have strained their eyes to the west 
for the first glimpse of the New World They 
came to us speaking many tongues—^but a 
single language, the universal language of 
human aspiration How well their hopes 
were Justified Is proved by the record of 
what they achieved They not only found 
freedom In the New World, but by their ef¬ 
fort and devotion, they made the New World’s 
freedom safer, richer, more far-reaching, 
more capable of growth " You and I can 
take pride In those words, for he was speak¬ 
ing of our parents and our grandparents who 
made their way to this land and who became 
loyal citizens, contributing to Its well-being 
and Its prosperity 

If any should claim, however, that those 
who might come to us now, are different 
from the earlier immigrants, I should like to 
call his attention to a book entitled Refugees 
In America by M R. Davie You will find 
there not only the fact that America gained 
12 Nobel prize winners in the group that has 
already come to us, as well as great authors 
and musicians, but that the proportions of 
Americans among the employees of "refugee 
business enterprises” is over two-thirds. In 
other words, through these refugees large 
numbers of native Americans have found It 
possible to secure employment. And, Mr. 
Davie asks "Can the United States justly 
urge other nations of the world to accept 
refugees unless it accepts a share of the 
burden Itself?” Assuredly If the United 
States Is true to its Ideals. It will not lock 
Its doors against these unfortunates. 
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You have, each one of you, studied the 
Constitution of these United States The 
preamble ol that document sets forth the 
purposes with which it was written, and, 
indeed, tlie aims with which our Govern¬ 
ment came into being. It states clearly what 
the duties of each of us are. First of all was 
the aim "to form a more perfect Union,” this 
colls upon all of us to stand steadfast against 
every effort to break up that Union, to split 
our Nation Into two or more parts. We are 
pledged to that Union, and dedicated to de¬ 
fend It against any who may seek to destroy 
it. Next Is the purpose to "establish Justice.” 
We are committed to fair dealing with all our 
fellow Americans' no selfish advantage should 
ever lead us to treat anyone unjustly. Nor 
should we tolerate the continuance In olBce 
of one who breaks his oath and perjures 
himself by selling verdicts or yielding to 
pressure In despite of Justice The Consti¬ 
tution then seeks to "insure domestic tran¬ 
quillity ” You who are pledged to Its sup¬ 
port must stand firmly against those seek¬ 
ing to overthrow it by force or revolt; they 
are faithless to their duty sui citizens and are 
using the freedom which has been so gener¬ 
ously granted them to bring about Its de¬ 
struction Guard this democracy of otirs 
with fidelity; Its overthrow would Indisput¬ 
ably result in the loss of the freedom which 
we prize We are then asked to "provide for 
the common defense,” and aseuredly our 
Government has the right to call tipon every 
citizen to spring to Its defense, should it be 
assailed from without or within This is a 
keystone In the temple of democracy. If its 
citizens do not willingly protect it, our Gov¬ 
ernment cannot possibly endure We re¬ 
joice that our people, a truly peace-loving 
folk, has never hesitated to take up arms at 
our Nation’s call And this spirit must be 
maintained, or ugpressors would easily seize 
possession of this land of ours. There fol¬ 
lows the aim "to promote the general wel¬ 
fare ” Note that our Government was not 
established for the benefit of any one State 
or region, for any one class, but to "promote 
the general welfare ” And in everything you 
do strive to recall that aim of our Govern¬ 
ment—let your acts seek the good and well¬ 
being of all. not of any community or class— 
but of these United States as a whole 

Finally, comes the aim which is the 
climax—"to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity " The free¬ 
dom which is ours and which we prize has 
been earned by the blood and tears of the 
generations that have preceded us We think 
of those who first settled in this land, who 
had to contend with the forces of nature and 
the natives residing on our shores. Again 
and again did brave and bold men and women 
push out to the frontier, ever moving farther 
West. And among the courageous pioneers 
were those who crossed the interminable 
plains to make their way to this Pacific coast. 
We must, too, not forget those who fought 
in the Revolutionary War, the various suc¬ 
ceeding wars, that between the States 
(which securely forged our Union), and the 
two World Wars Liberty must be won re¬ 
peatedly, it Is not secured once for all To 
all those we are Indebted for the land and 
liberty which we enjoy We must ever be on 
the alert to defend it for “our posterity" (as 
the Constitution states). We have Inherited 
this great treasure; we must guard it so that 
our descendants on into the distant future 
may also enjoy It 

It Is a great honor to participate In this 
banquet at which we Join in paying tribute 
to three of our distinguished fellow citizens 
who in different fields have alike maintained 
and defended our Constitution Gen. Mark 
Clark deserves well of this Nation for the 
services he rendered as commander of our 
forces In Italy In the struggle which freed 
mankind from the horrors of German 
nazlsm and Italian fascism. And General 
Clark showed himself a true humanitarian 
in his attitude toward the refugees whom the 


tides of war swept In his path. Chief Jus¬ 
tice Phil Gibson has held oflioe as Cali¬ 
fornia's director of finance, as associate Jus¬ 
tice, and now chief Justice of the supreme 
court. He has not only served the State 
well on its highest Judicial tribunal, but has 
proved himself a liberal In the truest sense 
of the term. The third whom you have hon¬ 
ored, Robert Gordon Sproul, is a man with 
whom I have been most closely associated 
in an official capacity for 17 years, and who 
has been my friend for a full four decades. 
I might speak at length of Dr Sproul as an 
administrator, but I prefer to stress the fact 
that he has always opposed intolerance and 
discrimination. He has proved himself a 
true democrat (with a small d). and as 
proof of It I offer myself as exhibit A The 
B'nal B'rith lodges of this county do well in 
honoring three men who have contributed 
so ably to our State and our Nation. 

1 have spoken of those who built up and 
protected this Nation of ours. We have a 
debt to them. In addition, each of us has 
a debt to our own ancestors or it may even 
be our own parents, who came to this land 
and gave us this great boon of American citi¬ 
zenship They, too, were men and women 
of courage They cut themselves off from 
their old homes in lands across the seas, they 
tore up their lives by the roots and turned 
their faces toward a new and untried coun¬ 
try Usually, even the language was un¬ 
known to them They came in tiny vessels, 
often in the steerage, to make a home for 
themselves and their children in this new 
land They wanted a chance—a chance to 
go to a land where people could breathe 
freely, where poveity would not bar their 
children from going as far as their capacities 
permitted—mainly they sought escape, 
escape from meager ecoi.omh 
from persecution, from i>ruiiii} Tih'> it >,k 
the chances and, through them, we have 
been given our chances We owe a great 
debt to them, and we can repay it by keeping 
the doors of opportunity open for the gen¬ 
erations still to come. For the great lift 
which we have received, with all the oppor¬ 
tunities that this land offers, we aro called 
upon to make a return—to render ourselves 
faithful, intelligent searcheis for the best 
solution of our National and State problems, 
resolved to make the wisest selection of per¬ 
sons to receive public ofllce, determined to 
requite our covmtry by thinking solely of lu 
good—the good of all—not of selfish advan¬ 
tage to ourselves or any other person or 
group, ever loyal to this Nation and its form 
of government, resolute to defend it with 
body, with heart, and with soul 

This is a land of freemen. For that free¬ 
dom we must be ready to give our Nation the 
protection that she has given us. If any 
among you fled from tyranny and persecu¬ 
tion in foreign lands, you understand so well 
what the blessed air of freedom Is because 
you have seen the spiritual black-out in other 
lands, a black-out infinitely worse than the 
physical. We should ever be grateful for 
that which has come to us with so little ef¬ 
fort on oxur part—membership in this democ¬ 
racy of ours, a share In the freedom and 
opportunity that America offers. And in re¬ 
turn I charge each of you that to this land 
and that for which It stands you ever be 
faithful, be loyal, be true. For it is upon 
our loyalty, our good faith, our unselfishness, 
and our wisdom, that our national future 
depends. 

(Assembly arose with loud and prolonged 
applause.] 

Mr. Feieomaw. Thank you. Dr Deutsch, for 
yont splendid address. Thank you. General 
Clark, Dr. Sproul. and Mr. Justice Gibson. 
Mr. Jones will now lead tis In the singing of 
God Bless America. 

(The assembly arose and sang God Blees 
America.] 

Please remain standing while Father Ham¬ 
mond gives the benediction, after which the 
meeting will be adjourned. 


Rt. Rev, R ic w s b p H. Hammoko. We give 
Thee thanks almighty and eternal God, giver 
of all good gifts, for all the benefits and 
favors Thou hast bestowed upon us this 
night. We beg of Thee, O heavenly Father, 
to protect and preserve this, our Nation, that 
was founded under Thee, and dedicated to 
defend liberty and equality, and the rights of 
man. We beseech You to shower upon our 
fellow citizens Your every blessing; especially 
the blessing of love and understanding, that 
through these graces, we may be enabled to 
live in unity, in harmony, and in that peace 
which the world cannot give. Yoiu* ways are 
the ways of love; Your path Is the path to 
peace. "Lord. God of hosts, be with us yet, 
lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

Mr. FaiEOMAM. The meeting Is adjourned. 


Third Party Handkapt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as an extension of my remarks the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Oregonian, 
which appeared December 19, 1947, as 
follows: 

THiaO PARTT HANDICAPS 

The supporters of Henry Wallace for Presi¬ 
dent are split on campaign strategy One 
clement wants him to head a third party, 
another element wants him to try, first at 
least, for the Democratic nomination, but 
probably with the background idea that de¬ 
feat there, which is generally forecast, would 
be preliminary to a third-party movement. 

In California, among Progressive Citizens 
of America, whose national executive com¬ 
mittee proposes that Wallace be invited to 
lead a third party, a national vice president 
is opposed to Wallace Another Californian, 
Robert A Kenny, national cochairman of 
PAC, again declares hia support of Wallace 
but talks confidently of Wallace’s ability to 
corral the Democratic convention delegates 
In California and other States of the West 
He names Oregon as one of them. And there 
Is a newly formed Independent Progressive 
Party In California boosting Wallace 

The foregoing is offered as prelude to a dis¬ 
cussion of the handicaps that Oregon elec¬ 
tion laws set up against election of Presiden¬ 
tial candidates by newly formed third parties. 
Oregon laws, moreover, are said to be more 
liberal in that regard than are laws of some 
other States. 

In Oregon, Presidential electors presum¬ 
ably may he nominated under the provisions 
of a law permitting nominations for office by 
an assembly of 260 voters But thus nomi¬ 
nated they could go on the ballot only as 
Independents or nonpartisans To obtain 
for them a political-party label It would be 
necessary to organize a new party by peti¬ 
tion of voters constituting 6 percent of the 
number of votes cast for Members of Con¬ 
gress in the last election. The number of 
names required is 16,734. The ne\ party’s 
label could not embrace the word Demo¬ 
cratic or Republican. 

But there remains an unexplored phase 
of Oregon election law It forbids a candi¬ 
date for nomination who has lost out in the 
primary of his party to become the candi¬ 
date of any other party in the ensuing gen¬ 
eral election, or to run therein as an inde¬ 
pendent. Whether this inhibition applies to 
a candidate who has sought a party’s prefer¬ 
ential vote for President is a question that 
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has never been raised. It is one with plausi¬ 
ble arguments pro and con. 

It poses the question as to whether, should 
Wallace enter the Democratic preferential 
primary and be defeated, he could thereafter 
get on the general-election ballot as the Pres¬ 
idential candidate of a third party or as an 
Independent. It is true that we do not vote 
directly for President, but vote for a number 
of Presidential electors equal to our repre¬ 
sentation In the House and Senate who 
thereafter cast their votes for their party’s 
Presidential candidate But the election 
laws also provide that the names of a party’s 
candidates for President and Vice President 
shall be printed on the of&clal ballot pre¬ 
ceding the names of Its candidates for 
elector 

This phase will be considered by the local 
Wallace supporters if they are wise, and If 
a national third party be organized It better 
be careful, if it wants to get on the Oregon 
ballot, not to call Itself “Liberal Democratic’’ 
party or otherwise make any title use of the 
name of the old party. 


Opinions of the Folks at Home 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRA.SKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr MILLER of Nebraska. Mr Speak¬ 
er, since I have the gieatebt confidence m 
the judgment of the people m my district 
I am asking them for an expression of 
their views on matters of the utmost 
Importance that will come before the 
second .session of the Eightieth Con- 
gre.ss. This is the letter I am writing 
them: 

Dear Friend You have many times, no 
doubt, felt like writing your Congressman to 
cxpiees your opinion on matters of impor¬ 
tance to our country Here is your oppor¬ 
tunity to do BO without much trouble. 

It has always been ray opinion that the 
folks at home are far enough away fiom 
Washington and the conluslon hero to think 
through and to form solid opinions on vital 
questions that come before the Congress 
Today, the Congi ess is besieged by highly 
organized minorities to pass legislation for 
their own particular benefit Indeed, the 
most persistent one is the Government lobby. 
The bureaus pour out propaganda and emo¬ 
tional appeals lor support of their own par¬ 
ticular bureau or for the administration as 
a whole, which far surpasses in volume that 
put out by all other lobbies The purpose, 
of course, is to Insure the continuance of a 
huge Federal bureaucracy. 

Here are some of the questions Congress 
will be called upon to answer. I know you 
will have been thinking about them. I will 
appreciate the help you can give me hy in¬ 
dicating your reaction to them Please 
check and return this card with any com¬ 
ments you may want to make. I will pub¬ 
lish the results of this poll. 

1 Should there be tax reduction for all 
groups’’ Yes—. No—. 

2 Are you lor the Marshall plan? Yes—. 
No —. 

3 Are you for compulsory military train¬ 
ing? Yes—. No—. 

4 Are you for Federal aid to education? 
Yes — No —. 

6 Do you want to return to rationing and 
price control? Yes—, No—. 

6 Your occupation---- 

Comments ......-...........—.« 


Americans By and Large Did Not Want 
Government Controls Restored 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VIRGINU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I submit to 
the House for its consideration an edi¬ 
torial by Mr H. R. Plnckard, editor of 
the Herald-Advertiser, published in 
Huntington, W. Va I believe you will 
find It to be an interesting observation 
on a very timely subject. 

The editorial follows: 

COMPITLSORY CONTROLS NEVER HAD A CHANCE 
It was a foregone conclusion that Congress 
would adjourn its special session without 
giving the President authority to relmpose 
rationing or wage-and-price controls Ef¬ 
fectiveness of the alternative plan adopted 
by Congress, for self-disci pi inary agreements 
In business. Industry, and agriculture, re¬ 
mains to be proved, but the compulsory con¬ 
trols requested by Mr Truman never had a 
chance 

Amei leans, by and large, did not want 
Government controls restored They are by 
nature susplclnuR of such devices and fig¬ 
ured that in a Presidential-election year they 
might be used where they would be politi¬ 
cally effective regardless of their economic 
usefulness 

Specifically, there was widespread resent¬ 
ment over the Government’s crack-down on 
the American distilling industry, which was 
high-pressured Into a 60-day shut-down for 
grain conservation, while Canadian and Brit¬ 
ish distilleries continued to run full blast 
Workers in the Industry were indignant 
when they 1‘ ' « ‘ rs had 

1 ejected a U • > ^ ' State 

request to join In the 2-month holiday 
Most people figure that merchandise at In¬ 
flated prices is picferatale to no merchandise 
at controlled prices As long as shelves are 
well stocked, they can at least look their All 
and buy at their own discretion 

This, of course. Is a reflection of the self- 
confidence in the American character Your 
typical United Stales citizen may not do an 
expert job on his personal budget, but he 
doesn’t take kindly to Government Inter¬ 
vention, even though it is for his own good 
Besides, he points out, where frugal budgets 
are concerned, how can the Government pose 
as an authority? 


Food Conservation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUST H.ANDRESEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, every American has interested 
himself of late in the matter of sharing 
our abundant food supply with hun¬ 
gry nations abroad. It Is commendable 
when entire industries commit them¬ 
selves to vigorous food conservation at 
home and to encouraging aid to less- 
favored countries. 

The following extracts from a state¬ 
ment made by Howard F. Dugan, presi¬ 


dent of the American Hotel Association, 
contains suggestions that every Amer¬ 
ican will find practical: 

A SPECIAL MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 

(By Howard F Dugan) 

I have something to discuss with you that 
Is close to my heart, something which, after 
you have heard me through, I hope you too 
will take close to your heart, something that 
I believe is vital to all of us Americans, 

I think that we, as Indlviauuls and as an 
association, should adopt a more realistic at¬ 
titude on the question of food conservation 
Up to this point we have been too compla¬ 
cent; too willing to let the other fellow carry 
our share of the load—and probably he Is do¬ 
ing the same thing. 

And what can we, as hotel men, do to pro¬ 
tect the future of our free America? 

The leaders of Industry, our Government, 
and the powerful media of press, radio, mag¬ 
azines, Aims, and outdooi displays, have 
pooled their forces and objectives Into a 
well-planned and well-thought-out campaign 
to fight hunger And we and our industry 
cannot afford to not join forces In this 
three-pronged campaign which is to (1) save 
wheat, (2) save meat, and (3) save the peace. 

’This, of course, means that we as an in¬ 
dustry must help to achieve the conserva¬ 
tion objectives of the campaign It means 
using eggs and egg dishes in moderation and 
it means using less expensive kinds of meat 
such as chuck, ribs, spareribs. rump, shoul¬ 
der, breast, fiank, brisket, bottom round, 
shank, sausage, frankfurters, shank end of 
ham, and canned meats 

To save wheat, hotel kitchens can make 
a tremendous contribution by doing less 
making of foods in which flour is the main 
Insredlent—Just for one example—one-crust 
pies should be given preference And let’s 
plan to use dry bread wherever possible as an 
Ingredient in main dishes and desserts, such 
as cheese fondue, bread pudding, casserole 
dishes, and ns crumbs in scalloped dishes 
'There are many other things we can do which 
I need not cover In this discussion 

And to be realistic and practical about it— 
we cannot talk to our customers about eat¬ 
ing less We know, too, that our customers 
are tiring of meatless days and eggless days. 
Failure of the public to cooperate In observ¬ 
ing these days brcome.s more apparent all the 
time We can, however, use foods that are 
In plentiful supply and above all we can 
watch and eliminate waste 

So let’s save that cxtia loll, match the por¬ 
tions served with the appetite of the guest, 
watch the plates coming back from the din¬ 
ing rooms, and if need be, cut down the por¬ 
tions. Let’s encourage our employees to give 
the guest only what he wants and no more, 
let’s forget some of the standard practices 
of 80 many slices of bread per guest, or so 
many rolls per guest—and here’s what I have 
in mind When I travel I usually have 
breakfast In my room I like one slice of 
toast for breakfast—or more preferable, a 
half slice of toast When I telephone room 
service, one of two things always happens-- 
I am either told "Yes, you can lm\e one slice 
of toast’’—or I get an explanation that the 
standaid portion is two or three slices of 
toast. When the breakfrst reaches my room, 
there is never any doubt ns to what hap¬ 
pens—I usually get the standard portion, the 
result being that one or two slices of toast 
are wasted And ns a general rule, the crust 
trimmed from the slice of toast Is wasted in 
the kitchen 

This la only one small example There are 
many other examples which might be cited. 
Banquets provide a wonderful opportunity 
for saving food Take an hour off and watch 
the shocking amount of food that must go 
into your garbage cans as the plates are 
brought back from the tables. 
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And now. what can we do aa IndlirUmalaf 
Ont way la to Intereat ouraelves in the or¬ 
ganization called the Ooopevatlve American 
Remittance to Surope—more commonly 
known ae GARB. For a relatively email earn 
they will send a package of food to anyone 
you may designate, or to a worthy person if 
you do not sp^y a particular person. They 
hove branches In most cities. You can secure 
forms for sending CARE packages from your 
local bank, Western Union offices, YWCA's, 
the Red Cross. American Railway Express 
agencies, etc. If blanks are not available, 
write your order on a piece of paper and send 
It to CARE. 60 Broad Street. New York. N. Y. 

And we can interest ourselves in the over¬ 
seas work being done by American Red Cross 
or similar organizations. We can encourage 
our employees to do likewise, and by all 
means remind—and make It easy—for our 
guests to buy packages for these organiza¬ 
tions to send abroad. We can stir up Inter¬ 
est In our city and encourage others to do 
likewise Notice the tremendous response 
received by the food trains and how people 
sore willing to cooperate, once the need Is 
driven home to them. Take an example 
from the town of Dunkirk, N. Y. where they 
have raised huge sums to help overseas elties 

I think our position as Individuals, the 
position of our industry, can best be summed 
up in the recent statement of Secretary of 
State Marshall on the food program. vtp»n 
be said* “The connection between the Indi¬ 
vidual American and vrorld affairs Is unmis¬ 
takably clear—our foreign policy has en¬ 
tered the American home and taken a eeat 
at the family table." 

Let ue welcome that guest—our silent 
guest. 


Stop CoHmamim Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

or WZST VZKGINIA 

IN THE HOURS OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
submit for the consideration of my col¬ 
leagues excerpts from an address by Mrs. 
E Wyatt Payne on the subject of na¬ 
tional defense before the West Virginia 
DAR conference. 

Mrs. Payne is a gifted speaker and by 
experience and training Is well qualified 
to di&cu&s the subject she so ably han¬ 
dles in this statement. I am quite sure 
you will find her remarks forthright and 
Interesting. 

The excerpts from Mrs. Payne’s ad¬ 
dress follow: 

EXCEOPTS FROM THE TAUC ON NATIONAL DE¬ 
FENSE, WEST VIRGINIA DAR CONFERENCE, 

HUNTINGTON, OCTOBER 11, 1047, BT MRS. E. 

WYATT PAYNE, HUNTINGTON, W VA. 

Do you remember “way back when" every¬ 
body was happy because they were Ameri¬ 
cans? Somehow we Just took it for granted 
that we lived In a wonderful country and 
quietly set out to make the moot of the 
greateet opportimlties provided Before the 
modem propaganda technique waa so gener- 
aUy used on people and things American waa 
“first" In the hearts of her countrymen, and 
it wouldn't have occurred to us In a million 
years to question the foresight and wisdom 
of the founding fathers, much less take their 
honored name and good works In vain. This 
state of mind, individually and collectively, 
might seem naive to the modern “pinks," but 
we became the greatest Nation imder its 
beneficlent Influence and we must get back 
to this fundamental Americanism. 


With this in ndml may I spaMc to joa 
about a phase of national defense which Is 
rarely discussed and sHdom considered in 
these hectic days. One of the most serious 
problems confronting the Amerioan people 
today Is the obvious and rapid disappearance 
of real patriotism, and It’s high time we 
found out what happened to “the Spirit of 
’76” because without It we cannot eave our 
great Republic. Where shall we turn to 
recapture thle kMt element which made us 
“one Nation, indlvlsable"? Right where we 
lost It—In the public schools and unlversl- 
tleo. We won't solve the problem by being 
shocked by this statement, we will solve it 
by a thorough investigation, and reinstating 
In the public schools the values which made 
and kept ue a Nation. Pleaee do not mis¬ 
interpret my meaning, most of our teachers 
are good Americans and deserve all honor 
for their great vrork, however. In spite of 
these good teachers, something Is happening 
In and to the American achools 

We must remember when Hitler wanted to 
establish a new philosophy he Immediately 
took over the schools emd changed the text¬ 
books to meet his need. Russia did the same 
thing. Do we have a parallel In this country? 
Yesf Communism got a dignified start In 
some of our larger universities and spread 
to our land's remotest border, even to the 
Little Red Schoolhouse. 1 have sat as stu¬ 
dent or auditor in many of the great schools 
from coast to coast and 1 know this is true. 
1 saw the symbols of Americanism dis^;>- 
pear—patriotic pictures, songs, the pledge, 
the flag In each classroom. This was the be¬ 
ginning. Now let's see how it works. Com¬ 
munists do not knock on your front door or 
appear on the lecture platforms with their 
fellow traveler insignia, oh, no, they have 
far more subtle and effective devices. With 
an ever-lncrcaslng crescendo of sentences, 
paragraphs, radio acrlpts, movies, and col¬ 
umnists. they have tried to unsell us on our 
way of life. 

We find race trouble here and other trou¬ 
ble there, and trouble, trouble everywhere— 
all signs of the divide and conquer campaign. 

Let's take one example. We hear It over 
and over again that disaster, slums, and In¬ 
security breed communism. This la not so 
For over 150 years this Nation continued 
Its progress toward the goal of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. During these 
years vre experienced the whole gamut of 
human vicissitudes—^flre, drought, floods, 
and depressions, but It didn't even occur to 
us to turn to communism for solace. Why? 
Because Americans have always been 
equipped with two Impervious armors, faith 
in Ood and faith in our country with Its 
freedom and opportunity; two factors by 
the way unknown to Russia or her satellites 
We did not turn to communism because 
every American under the Stars and Stripes 
had hla own ladder of opportunity: some 
were short and some were tall, “according to 
his several abilities." In the parable of the 
talents, but the ladder was his and It had a 
top, he was free to scale It. 

Another danger signal Under the guise 
of social progress the older American his¬ 
tories which Inculcated in ns the love of 
country, the flag, and things American, have 
been replaced by new books dealing with the 
objective, comparative, and scientific ap¬ 
proach Some of them Imply that In com¬ 
parison with other countries our system of 
government has failed and point with pride 
to the 6-year plan in Russia. Even mom 
damage is done to the national morale and 
patriotism through books on social problems 
and political science, some of which present 
a conglomerate group of case studies and 
data which prove nothing and leaves the 
student in a state of confusion worse con- 
foimded. Whether the teacher realises It or 
not. this is just where the Communists want 
him. Then, adding fuel to the Are, pro¬ 
gressive edueatlcm comes along and advises 
us to leave the children alone, don’t cramp 


their style hy telBng them right from wtemg. 
Just leave them alone and theyH come heme, 
w ag g lag thetr scmfualen behknA tbeml 

PsrtM^ you are wosidering how you m a 
parent can teU when yout ohUdraa art be¬ 
ing indoctrinated—the answer is easy—it 
your chhd comas home from sdaool or col¬ 
lege quesUottlag the success of our form of 
government and “debunking" our glorloua 
history—if he ia eonfuaed about everything 
in general and the American way In p^lcu- 
lar, you may be sure he has had the wrong 
teacher, textbook, or both. 

What practical steps can we as parents and 
teachers take to stop communlem now? 
First of all. let’s iqiportton the proper work 
to the proper authorities; let’s leave the 
treaty making and foreign policy to the 
statesmen; let's leave the atom bomb and 
its future to the physicists then let’s get 
busy on our own Job of cleaning up the home 
front. We must learn to recognise the 
"aymptoms" of eommuniam and teach our 
children the difference in their philosophy 
and ours. One doe8n:t have to be a Commu¬ 
nist to aid and abet their growth and pres¬ 
tige, we can by default lose our way of life. 
The point Is that the Communist minority 
which is trying to undermine our form of 
government Is guilty of the sin of commis¬ 
sion but the far greater danger is that the 
majority of us are guilty of the sin of omis¬ 
sion We have failed to stop their insidious 
propaganda in the homes, the schools, and 
the churches. History records that as long 
as we loved and lived our American heritage. 
Individually and collectively, we prospered 
as a people and became the greatest nation; 
when we began to doubt the wisdom of the 
American way we started the downward trek 
toward state socialism and communism. 

We must teach our children to love their 
country as they love their family. 

If the schools are to continue to preserve 
our liberties and freedom (and who said 
this was not their basic function) they must 
teach and practice Americanism—the un¬ 
adulterated kind which sends that Intangible 
elixir of national unity up our individual 
spines when the Stars and Stripes appear 
Let’s don’t be fooled by the silly propaganda 
that being better Americans will make us 
Isolattonlete. Does loving and protecting 
one’s own family flrat keep us from helping 
the community and the world? It Is axto- 
Doatlc that “The light that shines farthest 
shines brightest at home.” If our school 
authorities think this patriotic pedagogy Is 
old-fashioned we'd better Itxik twice because 
this Indictment is one of the Communists’ 
most successful techniques What will It 
profit the child to gain all knowledge and 
lose the opportunity to say with Paul “I was 
free-bom " 

Fathers and mothers should have the old- 
fashioned courage to fight this communistic 
trend In their own community Let’s de¬ 
mand that our schools again become the 
Citadel of American liberty, let’s demand 
that every school put back the symbols; let’s 
demand that textbooks and teachers em¬ 
phasize what Is right about America, thus 
giving students faith In the future and cour¬ 
age to correct what Is wrong; let’s demand 
that American history be taught with rev- 
erance because its unfoldment In the hearts 
and minds of every child la the only safe¬ 
guard against serfdom. Keep America 
American There’s only one way to do this, 
elect school officials and hire teachers who 
believe in this philosophy themselves. 

The Freedom Train running all over the 
country Is a poor substitute for that self- 
sacrtfldng patriotism which flowed In the 
veins of our forefathers. 

Whether we coll it a priori reasoning or 
horse sense, let’s be practical. Just as we 
do not outgrow the Sermon on the Mount 
or the Ten CommandmentB In our ^irlttud 
progress, we cannot eontlntM to demcn- 
otrate the American standard of freedom 
and free enterprise unless and until we are 
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continually renewed In our gratitude for and 
adherence to the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights These principles should be taught 
In the schools Progress lies in both direc¬ 
tions and the most progress the Prodigal 
Son ever made was when he decided (be¬ 
cause of failure, disillusion, and disaster) 
to go back to his father. There is a lesson 
here for Americans everywhere What shall 
we do about It, parents and teachers? It's 
our job. 

May we remember at all times that our 
greatest contribution to the world is to keep 
the light of liberty and freedom burning in 
America. If wo fall here, the light of the 
whole world dies. “Lord God of Hosts be 
with us yet, lest we forget." 


Eightieth Congreii, During Its Special 
Session^ Added Major Accomplish¬ 
ments to Its Constructive, Forward- 
Looking Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eightieth Congre.ss, duiing its special 
session that ended December 19. 1947, 
chalked up major accomplishments. 

Passed were measures to: 

First. Combat high prices through 
Government-approved voluntary agree¬ 
ments to allocate scarce materials lairly 
for necessary purposes and to control in¬ 
ventories, through statutory authority 
for the Government to i egulate specula¬ 
tive trading on the commodity ex¬ 
changes, through extension of export 
and transportation contiols; through 
voluntary conservation efforts, and 
through temporary authority to limit 
the use of giain for production of dis¬ 
tilled spirits. 

Second. Provide $522,000,000 for relief 
from distress In France, Italy, and Aus¬ 
tria, plus $18,000,000 for China and funds 
for aieas in Germany occupied by our 
forces and under joint allied control 

Third. Inciease the Federal Housing 
Administrations’ mortgage insurance 
fund by $250,000,000, and give discre¬ 
tionary authority to add $500,000,000 
more to the fund. This will help main¬ 
tain the momentum in the home-con¬ 
struction field. 

Fourth Provide supplemental funds 
totaling $31,939,000 for far western rec¬ 
lamation projects, $650,000 for relief to 
needy Navajo and Hopl Indians, and 
$176,000 for the Seward, Alaska, sana¬ 
torium for tubercular patients. 

The Hou.se of Representatives creat¬ 
ed a special committee to investigate 
causes of high prices, including ill-timed 
and reckless buying by the Government 
from our countiy’s short supplies for ex¬ 
port to other countries. Other House 
committees and committees of the Sen¬ 
ate are also in motion on the matter of 
high prices. 

At the beginning of the session on No¬ 
vember 17, President Truman presented 
recommendations for combatting high 


prices of commodities and for aid to 
Europe. 

True to the record of the present ad¬ 
ministration, his recommendations were 
In general terms and lacked the spade¬ 
work that the country should expect and 
has a right to expect from the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The lack of coordination and focus by 
the administration can be properly 
charged to an overwhelming desire to 
play politics with the high cost of living 
that the years of New Deal-Democrat 
misrule have generated 

The American people witnessed abun¬ 
dant evidence of the confusion and utter 
Incompetence of the Truman adminis¬ 
tration through the conflicting testimony 
of the highest administration offlcials be¬ 
fore congressional committees 

The Eightieth Congress, in line with 
the record made during its first session, 
made gallant efforts to chase the will-o’- 
the-wisp proposals on prices that popped 
out of the adminl.stration branch. In 
an effort to force a focusing on impor¬ 
tant details, we asked the administration 
to reduce its vague proposals to bill form. 

And the.se bills were still pouring into 
the hoppers of Congress after congres¬ 
sional leaders had met with the President 
at the White House and it was agreed 
that the se.ssion .should end on Decem¬ 
ber 19. 

Only 4 days before adjournment, on 
December 15, we received an omnibus 
recommendation in bill form signed by 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, Com- 
meice, Interior, and Labor Departments. 

Of course, the Republican maiority in 
the Congress and the country knew by 
this time that the Truman administra¬ 
tion was floundering and .simply talking 
about high prices, and had no compie- 
hensive plan, except to seek broad, gen- 
eialized power to legiment the American 
P'^ople. 

The people demanded action, con¬ 
structive action such as wa.s taken by the 
Eightieth Congress during its first ses¬ 
sion. And the Republican majority, de¬ 
spite hamstringmg tactics by the Presi¬ 
dent’s own party members on Capitol 
Hill, did act and cause to pass a bill that 
will, if properly administered, do much to 
adju.st unduly high prices. 

An exhibition of obstruction tactics on 
the subject of prices was given by the 
Democrat Members of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives on December 15. Although 
it was well known that the adjournment 
date had been .set for December 19, the 
Democrat Members present unanimously, 
and with the urging of their leaders, pre¬ 
vented passage of the Republican-backed 
anti-inflation bill. 

Pour days later most of these Demo¬ 
crat Members "ate crow" and voted for 
passage of the Senate-approved measure, 
which was substantially the same as the 
bill that had been presented by the House 
Republican majority—the Wolcott bill— 
on December 15. 

In doing so, some of the Democrat 
speakers showed their politics-filled 
hand by scoffing at the bill and by all 
but urging the people not to join whole¬ 
heartedly In making it do the job in¬ 
tended. 

The administration. In presenting the 
so-called Mai shall plan, describes it as 


a program of American aid "to help Eu¬ 
rope help Itself" prevent its own eco¬ 
nomic and political collapse. There is 
much talk by administration spokesmen 
about "cooperative enterprise" abroad. 
Its essence, we are told, is voluntary 
action. 

We in America, too. are afflicted by 
high prices. The President tells us that 
we are threatened by an economic ca¬ 
tastrophe. There has been a ring of de¬ 
featism in the President’s pioposals for 
preventing such a disaster. He appears 
to have lost faith in the American volun¬ 
tary way of life. 

The American people have not lost 
faith in voluntary self-help. They have 
faith and confidence in our historic 
American way—the way of competitive 
enterprise—the way that has produced 
the goods for which the world pleads, and 
which the President is so eager to give 
away for years to come, with its result¬ 
ing impact upon prices and taxes that 
our people have to pay. 

As I write this the President has not 
yet signed the anti-inflation bill passed 
by the special session of the Congress. 
I anticipate that he will sign it into law. 
Already industries are preparing to give 
their cooperation to the Government. 

We do not want the philosophy of 
Marx. Lenin, and Stalin We know that 
the OPA was a tragic failure after the 
war. We know that it stifled production 
and brought us black markets. 

And yet Democrat leaders in the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives offered 
amendments to the Republican-backed 
Anti-Inflation Act that would have given 
the President absolute power to order all 
or any of the businessmen and farmers 
to do what the act says shall be done 
voluntarily. 

Let us be fiank about It. In those 
amendments was the road to regimenta¬ 
tion, rontiol by busybody bureaucrats, 
shortages, and black maikets 

It was never asserted by the support¬ 
ers of the Anti-Inflation Act passed at 
the special session of the Congress that 
It was a complete remedy for high prices. 

Everyone must now know, in spite of 
administration propaganda to the con¬ 
trary, that one of the major causes of 
high prices is the enormous amount of 
goods that is being exported to foreign 
countries. 

Much of the goods we are giving away 
is going to countries said to be in dire 
need and it is said that by doing this we 
shall restrain communistic aggre.ssion. 

Large amounts of goods also have been 
going to other countries that have been 
permitted to draw upon our extremely 
short supplies, even though the admin¬ 
istration has had authority to curtail 
these exports. 

Much of the tremendous shipments of 
goods to foreign countries is the direct 
result of failures of the New Deal ad¬ 
ministration In the conduct of our for¬ 
eign affairs. 

And in the equally disastrous loose 
fiscal policies of the administration is a 
basic cause of currently high prices. 

Thus, failures of the administration 
abroad and incompetence on dome.stlc 
affairs have fired the boilers of inflation 
and definitely fixed responsibility for 
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high prices upon the New Deal Democrat 
administration. 

The Congress, during its session begin¬ 
ning January 6, 1948. will add to the 
mosaic of solid foundations for pros¬ 
perity. The work so well advanced dur¬ 
ing the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress in reducing the outrageously 
high cost of government will continue. 

The American people at long last are 
entitled to tax reduction. Taxes com¬ 
prise a large part of the cost of every¬ 
thing we buy. Lower taxes for people in 
the smaller income brackets is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Lower taxes mean 
more take-home pay. Lower taxes will 
encourage investment in productive en¬ 
terprises. 

The country knows from the record of 
the Eightieth Congress that it is not 
a "rubber stamp” Congress like those we 
had during the New Deal era. We shall 
give the Marshall plan a thorough ex¬ 
amination last as we did the interim-aid 
recommendations of the Truman admin¬ 
istration. We know our coimtry’s re¬ 
sources are limited. 

We Shan do all we can prudently to 
help other friendly countries, and in so 
doing we shall undertake to see that our 
assistance is consistent with our own 
self-interests to the end that our own 
economic stability is not Jeopardized. 

The American people in the 1946 con¬ 
gressional elections said they had enough 
of New Deal radicalism. Every Repub¬ 
lican House vacancy that has been filled 
since 1946 has been filled by a Repub¬ 
lican That means the people approve 
the sound, forward-looking record of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

This issue in 1946 was radical New 
Dealism and government regimentation 
as opposed to the American way of com¬ 
petitive enterprise under Just laws fairly 
administered. 

That is the paramount issue today. 
It will be the over-all issue in the 1948 
elections, when the people will elect a 
Republican President who will cooperate 
with a Rcpubican Congress in carrying 
out the program so well advanced by 
the Eightieth Congress during 1947. 

During the special session of the 
Eightieth Congress we continued our re¬ 
lentless pressure to drive Communists 
and other disloyal persons out of the 
Executive branch of the Government. 
We are busy exposing Communists wher¬ 
ever they may be in our country. 

One of the first actions of the House 
of Representatives durmg the special 
session was to cite for contempt of the 
Congress 10 men connected with the film 
industry, because of their refusal to state 
whether they were Communists. 

The American people know well that 
it has been the Republican Party through 
the years that has been vigilant in 
scotching Communists and communism. 
During the next session of the Congress 
we shall continue this patriotic program. 

While President Truman assails com¬ 
munistic aggression abroad, his admin¬ 
istration coddles radical New Dealers at 
home. 


The aceonupifeshments of the Eightieth 
Congress are like a beacon to the whole 
world. 1 do not have the slightest doubt 
of the support of the American people 
for this kind of government during the 
dawning New Tear and the years to 
come. 


Down a Rat Hole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or M7CB10AN 

IN THE HOTTSX OF BZPRBSXNTATIVXS 
Friday, December 19,1947 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, "pour¬ 
ing it down a rat hole” is a terse state¬ 
ment that money is being wasted. "You 
can't have your cake and cat it, too” is 
Just another way of saying that a dollar 
or a tool cannot be used in two places 
at the same time. We cannot send a 
dollar abroad and use it to buy food here. 

Long ago. it was said that a house built 
upon the sand cannot endure. Then 
there was the question, "And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” 

We were frightened into the First 
World War by propaganda based on the 
assumption that, war being destructive, 
we should end all war by winning that 
one. It did not turn out that way. It 
did cost the lives of thousands of young 
Americans; gave us a huge national debt, 
an enormous pension bill and many, 
many maimed and crippled young men. 

Warmongers and international finan¬ 
ciers, after failing to frighten us into 
the Second World War by telling us that 
our national existence depended upon 
the British Navy and British arms, drag¬ 
ged us into the war while distracting our 
attention by pr(^aganda which attempt¬ 
ed to convince us that, unless we went 
to Britain's aid, she would be destroyed, 
Hitler would overrun America and the 
black night of the Dark Ages would de¬ 
scend upon us. 

That war saved the wasters, the plan¬ 
ners. the New Dealers, by creating a false 
prosperity which may. in spite of all our 
eflofts^and in my bumble Judgment will, 
unless we change our ways—be followed 
by a depression as disastrous as any we 
ever suffered through. 

It was not enough that our resources 
and the fighting, endurmg courage of our 
youth won the war. Immediately we 
were threatened with a third world war. 
We are told that, after our arms were 
the deciding factor in the defeat of Hitler 
and after, during the war, we built up 
Russia, communism, and Stalin, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent Russia and 
her communism from taking over the 
world. Including our Nation, we continue 
to pour billions of dollars and tons of 
natural resources into war-tom Europe. 

Well, although the fighting against the 
Japs ended on August 14, 1945, and the 
Oermans surrendered on May 6, 1945, 


we have been doing Just that. Instead 
of giving war-tom Europe essential help 
and telling her to go to work, we have 
been wet-nursing the whole outfit. 

The New Dealers' old dodge of using 
relief money to buy votes here at home 
through the WPA has developed into a 
worid-wlde WFA, where your living costs 
are hiked by usW your tax dollars to 
compete against you in the home mar¬ 
kets; pay a horde of Federal employees, 
who, it is hoped, in the 1948 elections will 
support the administration; and to curry 
the favor and approbation of kings, 
queens, princelings, and industrialists 
and multimillionaires both here and 
abroad. 

We have been pouring our money and 
our resources down a rat hole. We put 
millions upon millions into China to keep 
the Communists out. Marshall went 
over, came back, and in effect, said the 
task was hopeless. The Wedemeyer re¬ 
port, which is denied the public, will show 
the money was wasted. The money we 
sent to Europe has been used to fatten 
the pocketbooks of the speculators and 
the officials in many countries. 

Our ships canring food, coal, and oth¬ 
er necessities to France are tied up in 
their harbors because of strikes. The 
people of England, of France, and of oth¬ 
er countries Just will not work. Many 
are on strike. They will not dig coal. 
They ask us to ship it to them The 
American taxpayer is asked to dig in, 
provide the common people In those 
countries with the necessities—yes; the 
comforts—of life, and the upper ruling 
class with luxuries. 

Many of the countries to which our 
aid is going have a political philosophy 
in which we have no confidence. Their 
governments are built upon "sand”— 
communism, socialism, the police state, 
planned economy. It matters not what 
kind of a superstructure our dollars and 
materials build upon that kind of a foun¬ 
dation. It cannot endure. 

While we are yelling about stopping 
communism abroad it has been eating 
Into the very heart of America, and with 
the tacit approval of the Roosevelt out¬ 
fit. The time is long past when we should 
think exclusively of reforming the world. 
It is time that we consider the beam 
that is in our own eye instead of looking 
for the mote in the foreign eye. It is 
time that we set our own house in order. 

The President asks for rationing, for 
price control, for regimentation. Under 
disguising words he asks to be made a 
dictator, while, at the same time, insist¬ 
ing that we weaken ourselves, perhaps 
fatally, by aiding little dictators abroad, 
who, we are told, are fighting the 
schemes and the plots of the big dictator, 
Stalin. 

This brings the conclusion that—my 
country claims, to it I owe, my first al¬ 
legiance. Extend necessary aid to the 
suffering? Yes. But I will not, under 
the guise of aiding the people of Europe 
to defeat communism, either speak or 
act for, or go along with, the drive to 
establish a dictatorship—price control 
and rationing—here. 
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